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I liai'i' till' honor to transmit honnvith, on Ix'lialf of tho Industriiil 
Commission, a l■('p()rt to Confjross on the snliject of Ijalioi' Oi-ejaniza- 
tions, Lalior Disputes, and ,\rl)itration: and a report on the snhjeet 
of Kailway Ijahor. These suhji'ets liaee also been treated extensively 
in olher \-olnrnes of the. Commission's r('ports. Tho conclusions and 
recommendations of the Commission refrardine tinnu will be presented 
in its linal re|)ort. 

Kespeetfully, Aliikiit ( Clarkk. 
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PRKFA'I’ORY XO'I’K 


Tlio I'ollowiiij; I’l'port rcpirciiiif; Labor Orji'miizatidns, Lalxir Dis¬ 
putes, and Arlutratioii has Ihm'Ii preparecl in llie olliee of thi' Industrial 
Coininis-ion and under its sni)ervisi()n. 'I’lie sulijeet of tin' relations 
betwec'n employers and ein])loyees is one of the most important 
which the (Commission has consi<lered. Doubtless the most powerful 
single factor in ati'ectint; th(isi' relations at the |)resent time is organi¬ 
zation of labor, and this is the first subject covered in the I'cport. I’ar- 
ticular int<'i’est attaches to all methods which t(‘nd to promote peaceful 
ri'lations between CTiiplovers and em))lovees; and the practices of col 
lective baroaininc', conciliation, and arbitration a<'cor(linply constitute 
the sul)ject.-matter of a second section of the report. From timolo 
time, however, peaceful relations are broken by strikes and lockouts 
and by other forms of industrial disputes. 'I'he statistics repardinp 
these disputes have Ix'i'n presented and discn.s.sed, while a special |)art 
of tin' report is devoted to the discu.ssion of the attitude of the court-s 
toward various acts of workinwmen in coniu'ction with labor disputes. 

The information regardiiift .Vinerican labor oreanizalions and roftard- 
inp' the American .systems of colli'c.tive bai'f'aininp and of arbiti’ation 
and conciliation within the tradi' has been obtained largely liy eor- 
resi)ondenee with tin', otlicers of ortjanizations of I'lnployers and of 
i‘m|iloyees. Schedules of i|uestions wei'i' .s('nt out to all national laboi' 
orpaiuzations and to a very considerable number of local orp'anizations. 
The olHeersof the Tuitional unions havi'almost uniformly shown marked 
courti'.sy in (illintj out these .sclu'dules and in making answiu's to such 
specilic impiiries as wore later found neces.sary. 'rinw have afso fur¬ 
nished in most in.stanccs tin' constitutions, reports, aoreement.s, and 
other documents piililished by the unions. The otlicers of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor have been of es])ecial a.ssistams' in ffivirif; 
informatioti regarding that body and its constitui'nt muons. It is 
believed that, since the statements of fact contained in this re|)ort have 
bev'ii obtained almost wholly from otlicial sourev's, they may be, consid¬ 
ered thoroughly authentic. 

Doubtless because of the fact that the otlicers of local unions are in 
most instanee.s actively employed in their trades, and also bi'cause the, 
busine.ss of local organizations is conducted in a le.ss systv'inatic manner 
than that of national nnion.s, it has been found impo.ssible to obtain any 
considerable amount of information regarding local unions, except in 
so far as the oflicers of national organizations have furnished it. 
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PKKFATORY NOTE, 


The (,'otnlni.s.'^ioIl is under ol)lifjations to Hon. Carroll I). \Vri){ht, 
Hnih'd Shites Comnii.s.sioner of Irabor, for the u.se of doi'Uiiients in 
po.s.ses.sion of the Depiirtment of Labor, and e.specially for furnishinj; 
advatiee, sheets of (lie, sixtee.ntli annual I’eijort of tln^ Department, eov- 
eriiiff the .subjects of strikes and lockouts. Hy this means the Com¬ 
mission is able to imblisli a siuninary of the statistii-s contained in that 
report contemporaneously with their publication by tin* Department 
of Labor. 

'I'lie text of tiiat part of tin! report on Labor Orfranizations, Labor 
Disputes, and .Arbitration which regards labor org-anizations has been 
pj'cpared for the most jiait by ,\Ir. Charles K, Ivlfferton, while the 
text regardirm' collective bargaining, conciliation and arbitration, and 
labor disputes has been prci)are(l principally by Mr. K. Dana Durand. 
Doth have, liowever, coo])enited under the direction of thc! Connni.ssion 
in th(! pri!paration of the entiiX! work. 

The report on Railway Labor, which constitutes the .second division 
of the pre.sent volinne. has been |)repared nnder the dii-ection of the 
Coinmi.ssion by Di'. Sanmel M. Lindsay,of the l'ni\ei-sity of I’ennsyl- 
vania. The statements regarding matters of fact contained in this 
report are ba,sed almost altogether on ollicial documents and informa¬ 
tion. Schedules of ipiestions were sent to the ollieers of the h-ading 
railroad companies, as widl as to the ollieers of the leading organiza¬ 
tions of railway employees, and in most cases the desired information 
was cheerfully and fully furnished. 'I'o the. discussion of facts ri'gard- 
ing railway employment -wages, hours of labor, and regulations as to 
entering employment, promotion and discipline, and other inatfei's has 
bi'on luhh'd a com|iilation of the decisions of the courts ri'garding the 
liability of railway employers for injnrii's to tindr employees, a sub¬ 
ject in which very general public interest has been manitV.-ted, The, 
(.lommi.ssion is also under obligations to the I’ennsylvania Railroad for 
having permitted the republieation of a report submitted to it by Mr. 
Riebenack, its assistant comptroller, regarding the .systemsof insurance 
of employees on foreign railways, as well as to Mr. Riebenack him¬ 
self. This report appears as an appendix. 
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(MIAT'l'KK 1. 

TUADI': AND lABOR OlDiANIZATlDNS. 

I ()U(iANIZA'l'lil\ \MI (lOVICKXMKN'r 

N\'l'loS\L \M> l.oCVl- I MON?' - l)l'l''tNi'ri<tNS 

Amon^' AnuTK-an tia<lc luiionislH Ihrrr typfrt "f tra.lc union aro formallynH-oK- 
local, llio national, an<l tlir intornational Tho tyi>ical local union iucln<lcs 
onlv imuulKTs a\ ho live and work in one town, ainl itH ImsinesM in done hy \ote of all 
the memhei-H, lueetiuj; in one |tlace. SoiiudinieH there an* subordinateortianizatioiiH, 
inon* or less formal, composed (»f members employed in sin^d<‘ establi'-hments Such 
aretln* “chajnds” of tin* i)rint<“rs, which lonj,^ antedate any m<»re formal orj^uini/.ation 
of tin*, ciaft. Such arethe “shop nu'etmus’’ of many otliertra<lcs It often happeuH 
that workers in a place w luTt* no local uni<.n of their trade exids attacii themselves 
t<t the nean'st, Ihoiiudi tliey may not la* ahh* to taki* part in its <»rdiimry delibera¬ 
tions. l.i-ss ofti'ii, wlu'i-e a few workers of a fradi* are j^atlien'd, tiu'y are oruuini/ed 
iis a branch of a neij;hborin^r h'cal union, which thus assumes a compli‘x cliaracti'r. 
Thismelluxl is often adopti'd by the Urewery ‘Workmen. 

The national and the international unions Represent only a sinj^le type, thou^;h tlic 
formal distinction between tlu'm is carefully made in tradi'-unioii literature. Tlie 
typical national union aspin's to control all the workers of its tra<le in the 1 niteil 
State.s The international union has locals not only in Du* United States, but also in 
(.’anada, and, in a hwv cases, in Mexico It sometimes happens that unions whicli are 
ri'cojxnized as national do not. in fact have uu“mlH‘rs outsi«le of a limited territory, 
and perhaps make no i*ffort for more general extension. I‘^>r instance, the (’t)tfon Mule 
S|iinners, like .several other uni<ins in the cotton industry, ari^ eoutined to N«“w lOng- 
laml, exeepting a few loeal unions in Now York. The Northern ^lim-ral Mine 
Workers lia\(‘ appan*ntly no desire to extend beyond the bonndarii's of Miehigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

National and intc^rnational unions are made up of loeal unions, w’hieh possess more 
or less complete autonomy, and whicli join in one way or another in the government 
of the general body. 

In tlie spAH'cli of trade unionists the phrasi.* “local union” is often al>l>reviatcil to 
“ local,” ami this technical usage is freiiuently emjdovAsl in the presi'iit report. The 
word “national” is used in this report to in<*ludeboth those muons wdiich call them¬ 
selves national and those which are distinguished as international. 

w 
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TIu; gri’iit inajririty of tin* iiatiotial tnyli* unions are Ixunul together in tho great 
federal organization, tlie AineriiHii Federation of LalM)r. In one or two iiistatiees 
ther(^ anwillianees hir certiiin j)urj)oHeH among nmall numl)ers of national unions in 
related tnules. Tlie International Typ<»graj)hieal Union, the PreHSinen. ami the 
BookhinderH have for Home years maintained a “tripartite agreement.” Kffortw liave 
for Home time Ihs-ii making t(K“.Htah!iHh an allian<‘e of tlx* national nnions m the metal 
trfuleH. 

Scareely inferior in imj)ortJinee to the Federation of (^I>orarethe loeal federations 
or trades eouneils, whieli hind together the loeal unions of jmrtieular cities Almost 
every iinjM)rtant to\\ n has its central organization, in which all or ino'^t of tiie local 
unions of the phua* meet together by delegates to consaler matters of common inter- 
CHt. The local unions of tlie bnihling triules 4‘ommonly have federal organizations of 
their own, calleil Imilding trades <-onnciis, for t lie consn lend ion of matters <>f poenliar 
and common inter{‘st to tlumi. Similar loeal alliunees are sonu'times formed by 
unions lamceriied in other broad departments of industry, sueh as mehd working. 
The pres(‘nt rejiort is devolv'd jirimarily to tluiorganization and jioliey of the national 
unions, and touches only incidentally upon these, highly important Imt loeal 
phenomemi. 

TliA 11 IC-U N t( >N S'l A'l lSTlCH. 

The (existing slatutes of («n*at Ibitain jirovide an effective metliod for the collec¬ 
tion of tradi'-nnioti statistics. The registration of trade unions, while md eom[)olled, 
irt in<hiee<l liy bidiig ma<lo a condition of \aliiahle pii\ileg(‘s, relating especially to 
the pioteetion of the union funds, and every regist(‘red union is ii‘(juire<l to tile 
annual statements, show'ing receipts ami t'xpenditiires, assets and liabilities, ami giv¬ 
ing separately tlx* amounts (‘xpended for each of the several ohjocts of the union. 
St4itist.icH of memlH'rship do not seem to he re<juin‘<l liy tile letter nf the act, imt they 
are customarily usk(*d for by the labor de])artment and customarily gi\en by the 
unions. Aloreover, tlx* lalxir dejiartment, being ri'gularly eoix orned w ith tlie collec¬ 
tion of trade-union statistics, undertakes to compile statistics of the unions which are 
not registered; ami in this also it seems to he almost com[>letely siier(‘>sful. At the 
end of 1H1H), (>14 unions, with 1,40.S,702 members, were registen-d iimU'i' the law, 
amU)7H, with a memliersliip of :Wi,81(>, were not registeix'd, but made reports to the 
labor department. ()\er 78 jier cent of tlie membeisliij) of unions known to the 
labor department was, therefore, inehxled iii tlie registered unions. 

No Hiieh efh'ctive machinery for comjiiling a statistical account of trade unions 
exists in tiie Unitt'd States. A h‘W' State bureaus of laimr statistics have gi\en some 
attention to the matter. That of New A^irk has for some years jiublished .statistics 
of the uumlior and membership of unions within its State. That of Indiana pub- 
lislxsl tables of membership, dues, benetits, strikes, etc., in its report for 1803-04, 
but ha.s published noue sinee. S<unewhat full information for Kansas is gi\en in the 
recent reports of its bureau. The latest report of the Ohio bureau, that for 10(M1, 
contains detailed tables of memlH-rship, receipts, and expenditures of Ohio unions, 
as well as wages, Ixairs of labor, strikes, etc. The Ohio report notes, however, that 
only 43 per cent of the unions rep)rte<l so simjile a matter as their total nsx'ipts. 

In thealiseiiceof some strong statutory inducement, the only hope of obtaining tol¬ 
erably complete returns is in persistent effort, and the gradual education of tlie union 
officers to the desirability of helping. So far as local unions are concerned, their 
officers are changed so often that the education of them would lx* a difficult jiroce.ss. 
But from the national unions, witli their comjiaratively permanent tennn* of office, 
steady pressure might extract tolerably full information. 

At the best, the gathering of trade union liiianeial statistics woul<l be more difficult 
in this country than in (ireat Britain, because of differences in methods of union 
organization. A British national union of the normal type jaits all the rei'cipts of 
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ilN liK'iil hrunrlu'H into :i coiniii'tn fun<l Wlu ti Mich :i imum mukcH returns to the 
rc'ustnir'>t friOmllv societies, ll^ leturns co\er all the (inancial operations of tlie local 
ImmIics llanlh hall a ilo/,eu American unions are orj;Hni/e<l on tins plan. In the 
j'leat'majoi itv the locatl n^aMit u's are entirely se|mrate ami in(h‘pen»l(‘nt. Tin* national 
i>lhcei-' ha\<' no knowletlp'o| the receipts and e\)M‘nd!lnres of theloral hrauclu-s. 
To i;athei coiM|)K‘te linannal ftatistics of labor oit:ani/.ations wouhl iiuoUe ^u-lting 
letiiriis Inuti all lh(‘ thou>ands of local ollieers 

I'Aeii the ;t<a-ounfs <if' tho iMlional (Uxiuil/alions ai<‘ so kept, in many ca.ses, that 
no tiseliil '■las.'jjfication o| r(‘eeipls oi ot evpimdilures can hi- hasi'd upon lliem 'I'he 
niimher i> not so meat. howe\ei, l>ul (hat it mi;:lit he [iosmIjIc. h\ continuous (dfoit, 
externim^' o\er >oine } eais, not oiil\ to e'.tal)lish the eusloin ot ^nakint; letiu^s (o a 
o«)\ei nmeiit.d aulhoiilv, luit (o induce sindi ehaii;f('s of hiHikki'ciiinj; that the leliirus 
( oiild Ite cnmp.iied and tabulated 

'I'Ik' liidiiMiial ('onmn.''Sion, in the liniite»l nine winch it has had for this work, 
has been unable to -^Mlliei a body o| tiadi'-uiiioii statistics wlin-h makes any satisfai'- 
toi V appioach to completeness \ lew 11111*01 hint o!e;ini/,atioiis ha\e faded to lespoml 
to leipicsts foi intoimatioii The c;ieat majoiilN ha\e iesponded cointeously, and 
ha\t'uk'dU tiirnislK'd such inloi mat mn as was ic<uld\ a\ ad.dile to tliem 'Their linan- 
cial opeialioiis aie, howvei, so .iilh-ieiiti_\ <-lassilied, .ind in some cases so uiiclassi- 
lied, that it h.is not lieeii loimd possible to piejiare classilit‘d tallies w liudi would 
lia\(‘ an\ coiisideiable value. 

I'Acn il all the liiuineial opeialions ot th<‘ national iiiiKins weie unitoimiy elassilied, 
and so could lie brought into tables whicii shoiiM lie accurate loi tlie ^louml winch 
the\ sliould (over, the tables would iia\(Mud) a liiinle<l \a!ue For reasoiisalready 
i:i\ en, a cotnparisoii ot them w ilh sinnlai tables teial iii’4 to the unions o) (heat !h it am 
would beseiiouslv misleadinL’’ ()rit-oi-work beiU‘litsions(ilut(‘fhelai^est(‘\pendi- 
(nie ol tln‘ 1 \'j>i<'al Ih it ish union '(’he I \ pica! A luerican national union woiiId ie|)ort. 
none, yet - ousideialile aiiionnts nnj;hl have bemi jiaid toi tins puipose Iroiii the ind<‘- 
peudcnl, tieasiiries of the loi .d hianch(‘s One Ameiicaii union ini^dit repoit coii- 
sideiahh* death beiu'lits and sn k beiielils, and tlie next inii^ht show none, \et the 

ineinbeis of thesis.. iniiilit actiialU ha\e contrdmteil as much foi these loimsof 

insut'anci as tliosi* ol the lirst 

Till' laboi depaitnu'iit of the Ihitish board of trade, to which trii’de unions leporl 
tiieii inemlieiship and linaiK nil statistics, doc'^ not iiiak<*an_\ distincti(*n ladwi'en 
loial ami national oi^niiii/.ations It does, howe\i‘r, seh'ct for special tri'alnu'iii 100 
pt iiicip.d unions, chiell\ oil account of t lu-ir inemhershi)* and soiulit _\, but also with 
a \ aw\ to >'('( in in^'^ adeipiati.' lejireMUital ion, so far as [lossible, of different branches 
of nidiisirv The tollowiiu; table, lu\ in>r tIn-jirow tli Ix.th ol tin* HIO principal unions 
and ol alt otlims Irom IMt'i to IS'iu, uidnales the tendency of the stroiihUT unions to 
ii’ciX'asi' limit ridati\(‘ wemdit The HtO principal unions lm\e incn'ased hv 212,000 
from 1SU2 to is'.iu, w ink' all olhei innons increased only S7,0(H). At tlie (Uid of 1800 
the too pi met pal mill >1 is ednlamed 1.117,0'H) meinheis, W'lnle all ot her imioiis, 1,102 
m niimhm, contained oidv (iS.'),(Kl0 'The 100 pi incijial uiiinns mcreasisl 22^ per cent 
duntio th(' 7 Veals, whih‘ tin* olluu unions ineriaisi'd only 1 U j>er c(*nt. Tlie latter 
im leaM' look place imtin'lx during tlu' 2 Nears of good trade, 1808 and ISOO, w'liile 
the iiieteast* <>1 lh<‘ HlO sideete*! unions was coiitimious, excepting slight decreases m 
hS!!.') and 1808 
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Mniihtrslu/t tif Itriliith ninniiy * 

HU |,MTjr. Ollier 1 

« '‘‘'r |,„1 time 111’' - tllllolts • i 


VIS.IK. , 1,'ioJ 
'll)*.*, .')of, ‘>70,7-11 I I . 

■•r'.Hi ; I,i.i*'.;ini 
'nr.,i«).i i'ti,ii''7 1 ,-iivi. r>ii 

'I|)2, i:w Ml.iiiJ i, I'.**'. 7''II 

l.oiii, i‘);i '-fMi I l.f’l 1. 

1 Il|{ )M Miii.OlS I l.hl'l, J.il 

1.117,11,'. l.MIJ.ril.H 


2 H^ 11 '.' ly y 


’ 'rwclflli iloixiK on Ti.nlr riiioii'. Ill' .leal llntaiii aii'l I rrlaii.l, l-vi, |,u!,lis|u-(] li\ liii' lah, a 'Icpart- 
nii-nl of (lie llrKisli Ixmnl ol trail.', p \ \ 

- During the M'lirs IWri IX'J'J, ■•iiiall''i unions, uitli n io(iiI iiicinli, r'liip of 'i (,m> m i r,- ab'oilxMl 

by tlio UHi |.rini ipul unions 


Jt \\ ill ln‘ s(‘cn ttiat the itu‘Mil)cr,''ilii|i of all iinioiis know ii (o iho lal>i.i .lepai (incut 
liH'l illcloa^c<l from 1 ,r>o;kL';)L> at tlKMaid ol hK'iL’ to I.so’j.ol.s at thoni'i ot iswi, an 
iiictcax'of 20 I'cr rent in the 7 years. The nnniher tell off w itli the oonnno ,)i the 
'lepressiion of iSO:!, ami '•ontinned to decrease until IS!),') Since that liinc the nuiii' 
her has inenaiseil _\cai h\ _\ear 

As has Ih'cii said, no attianiil has heini niad'‘ to oallicr similar statistii's fiom \ear 
to _\oar for the w hole ol thelfmte'l States, ami not c\cn anv State hniean oi lal>or 
has pri'iiaKHl a loii^e'-ntiVe series ol such slatl.^-tli s, e\ce|)lin }2 tin' laneaii'ii Ni w 
York. 'Pile series ol o(Im lal statistics for New York lie-ins witli IS04 'Phis w.is 
in file nmlst ol the imhistrial depression, aii'l the eflicl ol that deptessioii can not 
tiun't'fore lie ohsei \ ed a (‘Oil I pansol I o| nn'iiil leiship lieloic ami at let t he iK'^innina 
of it The reiioited inein I ktsIi i p w as la reel in isnothan in Sim'e. howe\ 11 , 

stallsllcs ol this sort are ncee.s.sar ily h'ss complete when the liist alti'inpl is made to 
eat her them I ha: i after w aids, it is almost eei tain that some pa 1 1 at lea''t ol t his im‘lease 
was due to mcieased accnra< _\ 'I'he r(‘porl(‘d imMiiliemhip wa" "mrillei in ISlli; than 
in 1 Stif), ami still smallei in 1 S!I7 l■'Iom I his point, two \ earn alt ei the low rvt |iomt 
of muon m(‘ml)eiahip m (I real lint.nn, a rall\ he^aii, and pto^ic'-s li.i^ e, m,. i,n ^ ilh 
a(‘eeh‘ialme \cloi'ily The iiictease w a-^ 2I.'I(H) in tin- \'‘ai emliiie .him' oh, iShS, 
l<>,0hh III th(' next \(‘ar, ami oh.OOh m th(‘ ne\l 


Xiiiiili' r iiu'inliir'<}iij> uf hihm i>r</'iHi:alinii.'-, m ) oi'l Stah tin fli/ iimis IS'i/ln 

VJOo 


Vciir 


is'Jl (cinl ol Jinny .. 
IKD.) (end of June) . 
ISIM. (end of Oeloben 
1S'J7 (end of .iuiiei 
1H9S (eint of June) 
1H99 (end ol June) . 

1900 (end of Jinu‘) . 

1901 (end of June) . 


Oil page 27 of (lus volume a slalenii'iil is (,f iii,. luiinlnn' of meinhin's ajipai- 

ently rejiresentcl .. year to year in flie eon\ entions of the Aim‘riean I'ederalion 

ol Kahor. I'or reasons which are tlu'ie pointc'd out, th«‘se lieuns can md l>e talu‘n 
even as approximations to the im‘mhersliip of (he unions aliiliated with the federa¬ 
tion. ]t uoul'l Ih‘ i|nile nnjustiliahle to [ireseiit them as approvniialions to tlie 
aggregal(‘ meitiheiship ol traile unions m the riiited 8tali‘'' fiom war to year. 
The I'ederatioii h (‘veii }i,‘t far lioin emhiai mo the wliolc trade-niiion wmld of the 
L'liite'l .States. Tin* rei»r(‘sentafion in the (oii\enlioiis, the hasis used lot eah ula- 
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tion, (InpH not accnratdy represent tlie lueinlK^rsliij) of t)u‘ Finally, 

the Federation has tended year by year to einhraee an inereasin^ )>rn])()rtion uf tin' 
American unions, so that its growth has in'cn s<unewliat i^reater than thi' ijrowlb of 
unionism as a whole A’^et, wlule not sliowm^r, even approximately tin absolute 
memt)ership of American unions, these tiijures may ^ive some indication ()f tlu' 
«lirection and tlie vidocity of movement 'flu* mimln'rof members appanuitlv rc'prt'- 
sented in the Federation conventions rose from about 2(X),0('K) in IS'.H) and IS'.ll to 
nearly 250,000 in IHOlt, fell sharply to about 175,000 in 1S04, then rose trradually toa 
little more than 250,000 in IHOH, ami wcuit iij* by leaps to m*arly 525,OiM) in uml 

to im.n^ tlian r>(K),000 in 1000 

The followiny: table udves a rouoh <‘stimat<‘ of the air^rej;ate nu'iiiber'^tiip of the 
labor organizations of tin* Fnited Slates on July 1, 1001 

Dwnihfrslii}) of hihor oiv/mo-n/ions iii lln- I'liilfd SUihs on Jiih/ /, I'/Ol.' 


I’ljMHi''iilhliHU'O w itli tlu* Xiiiciiciiti l'\'<U'raln»ii of Ijilxir 

('ii‘'loiu-i loiliitit; imikors... . . .t,sO 0 

LUlKi^'nii'In'is ... 2, UK) 

niickljorr--. :i'),IKKI 

I’liivlro'is. ... . . 7,(100 

St.itia iilU'ts .. ..... |0,(MH) 

llux iniiioT'' .... ri,:.O 0 

riiiin) \\«>rk<Tv .. . 7,T(Kl 

I'limiuHTs, iiiJiniK' . 0,o(M) 

l<K'oiii(iliv<- . . ,17,000 

Fnciiicii, IciciiinotHi'. :;'>,(K)(.) 

CoiKiiicloi--, railuiiK 'ji,.s(Mi 

TrHiniiii'ii, nulron'l lh,(K )0 

s\\ ndiuR'ii . . !■>. IKK) 

l>i-tliT . .... 17,(KK) 

Kiii^ihl'^ (0 IiiIkt jiihI «1 orKimi/anoie. ni\ I'M, KK) 


'I’nl.'il . I.HMI.OOO 


kKLA'I'ION’S oc S'.eriON\l, \\l) lO('\l, I NloNS 

in a historical view the local union is the soun-c and spriUK of llio wlmle labor 
movcineul It Avas hy the alliance <if existing' local unions for mutual cncouia;.'oiiH'nt 
ami support that lh(‘ ^rcat national or^'anizations came into oxistema* hoeal imioiis 
of sloiUH-iitters. ot car]M*nlers, of liatters, and of |)rinters had (‘\isted for many \(‘arH 
hefote ortianizalion on a larger scale uas seriously attemjile<l I'acii no\\a<lays, 
tlioii^h labor uihouh come mort‘ with taking' thoukrht than formerly, and less as the 
spontams.iis out^n-()\vth of tin* iiileiaud conditionsof their tradt's, it is seldom attempted 
build a national union in any other way than liy nnitino exisliii;; locals. 

The |irinter,s have })erliai>s the cthlest national labor organization existiiijx m (he 
Fnittsl Slates 'rhecoiivciilion ontof aaIucIi tin' International d\vpo;;raplii<‘al rmon 
lias^row II was licid on I)eccnd)cr2, 1H50. 'Phe national asso<-iatioii of the sloiienittiws 
may jaissihly, however, he as ol<l or older It had an established jiositimi ami a 
refiiilarly pnhiished oHicial journal by 1H57, but the date of its on^jiii is not know n ^ 
The rnited Smis of V'nlcan, one of tin* predecessors of the Anialifamated Associa¬ 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin AVorkers, was formed in 1S5H, tlie lion Moldcrs’ I'nion 
of Nottli \merica in 1H5P, and the National Cijrar Makers’ I'nion in IHii-j 

^ For llic basis of tlic csiitimtc of tin' iniloiis alhlinU'il w Uh (be .Xincricuii Fc<lorali<iii of biibor, sec 
[•ages2Hand 24, below The KtUKlitsof Labor isjiseeiei orKam/,ution. iukI (;nes no iiifonmilloii about, 
Its mcnibersliii' The cslnnalc'^of ihc nicinhi'iship of otluaurgaiiizalioiis lK'r(,‘gi\cii are Imseil on the 
•italcinonls of ilieir ofheers Sonic i>f the unions lia\c hninohos in Canada, hul thi‘ number of mein- 
hers there is small m jaoporlion to tb(‘ ngKreKHte 'I'bc total %^ivon in this table, considered as an 
.•.Hlimnte of (he loUtl ini’niber.shi[) of labor orKani/.ations in the United States on .Tulj 1, I'Hd, is 
believed to 1)0 snbje<'l to a probable error of from Mi.iKKJ to 1(X),(XK). 

-According to the report of ,Ios p Wei'ks on TnulcSoeielics, bound with vol \\ of the report,s of the 
I'eulli Census, the Sdk and Fur Hat Finchers’ National Association was forme<J in and tlie 

'IanunanTade.\sso('iation ot Hal FiiiisIuts m iHVt '1 liisr<>poi t'loesiiot mention ttie Naliminl Fnioii 
)f Slone (hitters, and it is pos.sihle thalllieexistoni'eof this soeietv was in(erriipte<l at tli<‘ time of the 
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IjOcal iihioiiH hail tin- tialional hy nearly half a eentury. riu* New ^ ork 

Society of JuiirneMiieii Sliipw ri^'lIta ia aaiil to liave been incorporat'd on Ajiril .10, 
]80;i, and the hoiiae carpenterH of New York ('ily in IHOO ' It is not known, liow- 
ever, liow far the piirpoaea and methods of thcao societies coincided witli tliose of 
modern trade unions. A union of tailors is said to liave heeii formeil in 180<», and 
one of Iiatlers in IK1!I The Haltiinore union of printers claims to have existed since 
18H1; tlie Newark union df stoneentters since lH;{-t 

Very early in tin- ei^dileenfh century local unions ot tailors ami of weavers had 
V)een formed in < treat Bnlaiii ’ In spite of the determined opposition ol the pioji- 
(•rtieil I'lnsscs, cxpicssiii^' ilscll thiou^di Parliament and the eourts as well as in other 
ways, the niovemeiil had attained a jjreat ^^rowth hy the year IHOO The national 
unions, however, even in Great Britain, are a plmnomenon of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Not to speak of extensive unions w hirh have either dissolved or lieen swal¬ 
lowed up in lartrer anialjxanialioiis, the Krieiidlv Society of Iron Pounders, which 
now has some |H.(M)I) memhers, was estahlislied in 1800, the rniled Boiler Makers, 
whose present memhersliip is ahoiil (8,(100, in lSo4 'Die two British unions wtiieli 
have liranelies in lids count rv —the iiialoamated Society of P'liy'ineersand the Amal- 
fiamati'd Soeietv of ('ar|)enlers and .Joiners- were estahlislied in then present form 
ill 18.'>l and iSiiO, resjieelivelv. The fornuT has a total inemhersldp of some 8.'),000, 
the latter of (m,00O ’ 

Thouf;h the loi-al union is Inslotieally the primary plieiioinenon, and the national 
union is .'^eeondaiy, a vei v lai>re |uoportion of the local unions wliieh exist to-day, 
and a larger juoportion ot those w Inch from day to day come into existeiiee, are, in 
fai't, tlie offspiing of national organi/.alions Some of the stionger national unions 
maintain regular paid organi/.ers, who dev<»le eitliei tliewiiole or some jtortioiiof 
their time to traveling from place to j>laee, eiieouraging and strengthening existing 
locals of tlieir trade, and, wheie none exist, estalilishing them The vvoik of the 
organizers ^'onmnssioned hy tlie Amerii'an Pederation of Pahor is perhaps even 
mine impoitant This work may lie credited to the national organizations in coop¬ 
eration A eonsideralile share of the moiiev that sn}»}»orlH it. comes mev from local 
unions w Inch liav<‘m-iiational trade mganization and w Inch aie directly allihatcd 
w ith the Pederation, hut these locals are themselves almost exclusively tlie result 
of past l''ederalioii woik, ami the new hn-als, so far as they aie to he |•egaIde<l as 
theii eiiildreii, are descended tioiii the nationals only a little more remotely The 
iM'deration has over SOO “geiieial organizers” hearing its nmimissioii in all i)artsof 
(he eoimtiv, and const.iiitly active in the nciglihorliood of their li<'mcs m organizing 
not. the w ork men of (heir ov\ ii (ra<les only, hut tliose of all 1 1 a<les 'Phese men and 
women vvoik witliout payment, exeejit the commissions, r.inging trom if.'i to *20, 
which most national unions <iffer for fiie organization of new locals ’ 'rhe> support 
themselves hv llie daily lalsir of tlieir hands Their organizing work is theix'fore 
eonliiHsl to their hours of leisiin' rntil recently the Ih'deration had m> moin'y for 
<trganizing, except sporadically, by any other means The great itierease <if ii.s mem- 
bershi]) during the last two or tliree years ha.s changed that Tim ineoine has doubled 
and Ireliled. The salaries of itsoliieers have m>t been mateiiallv increased, and while 
thert' has been an increase of mressary a<lmiiiistrative expenses, it has Ixmiie no com¬ 
parison to tlie iiKToa.se of reeei|>ts There has remained, tlmrefore, a surplus of many 
thousand ilollars a year ap]>lieabh* to mi.ssionary lahois. During BH)0 the Federation 
kejit in the lield upon the average some eight “s|M‘<'ial organizers” under salary. 
During 1901 the average nninher may reach twenty-live. Some of the time of these 

i(n‘o K McNeill, Till-l.nhiir Mcvcinctil. p ;!.17 
2 Ibal , i>i> 71. l.H. llclcw , |) KiL* 

-■’SiUtu'V mill llcjilrii'i' Wcbl). Hi'-tcrv of'I'rmlc CnioiUMU, j>{>. 2H-;U 
■•Bojuil of Trade, I/iilior Depiirtmcm, Ke[)orloii Trade (Titoiis in 18‘W, pp 2, 2U. 22, 28 
'‘The "'I'ccinl orKimi/eis,” whose salaries and cx|>eii,scs are paid by Itie Federation, are forbidden 
to receive such euinmis^ions Tlicy do accept them soinctiDics, however. 
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itK'M I'- ilcvotnl to tlu* i^ottlcjnent of (liapntoi*, tlic Hoin-rviaiikn of strikes, juhI othor 
work ot muiiitenaoco atui conservation. Their energies are ohietlx direct oil, ivowever, 
to lirinsrin}: tlie unori:anizwi into th<* union ranks, aiat especially t-o the establishment 
ol new loi al unions wliere there has been no otyanization of tlu- crafts coiua^nuMl. 

Tlie local tra<le union, proja-rly so culled, is of course composed of men of a single 
i>c<-upation. Tliere are workers everywhere wlio are willing to join tlu- ranks, hut 
wlioean notwi-ll lx-brought into unionstd the regiiJar'type, Itecause not epougli 
memhers of tiieir separati- craftscaii liegatbert-d The Kniglits of hahor set the 
example of forming “mixe<l assemhlies,” <-omiH>s(*d (»f all sorts of workei-s. The 
American Fe<leration of I>ahor has found it di-sirahh- to n-vcrt to this method of 
oiganization. loi the jmrpose of alisorliing tlu- residnnin winch it would In-iin|)ossi- 
}>le to orgain/e otiierw'ise. It eslaitlishes, in each town wht-ie it is able, a “federal 
labor miion.’’ mto which all wage earners, whose oecupations do not make- tiu-m 
elli:ih!e to an v lra*le union in the t<)W n, are welcoiiu-d Some of lhe.se tedt-ral iilliiuis 
ha\e becoiiu- large and (louiisliing bodies, with a iiK-mlKUship of hundreds and even 
of thousaiuls. It IS not desire«l, however, to six ure lor them a luige permanent mem- 
la-rship. Tlu-y an-regarded rather as recruiting stations, fromwhicli eaili class of 
W(»rk(“rs, as soon as (-iiough memhers ot it to lorm a separate union iia\e been gath¬ 
ered, aie to Ik- drawn off to an indepeiideiit organization of their ow ii. 

Tlu- constitutions of national unions usually provide tliat local unions may 1 m- eslah- 
lished Ity not less than A oi 7 or Ul w’orkets at the occuj)alion, 7 is far the coniinon- 
est niinil)er Tt is often Hdde«l that the local can mtt he dissolved so long as a gi\en 
iiunil)er ol m(*nlh(*^^, nsuuli\ tin* same mnnher lliat is re<]uire(l for esfahlisiiing (he 
local, arc willing to iclain tin- cliarter. In many unions, when a l<M-al alr(‘ad\ exists 
m u placi-, Its cnHst-nt nmst he asked for Ix-fort- a second can be estahlishe<l. If it 
ol)jects, however, thegeiu-ral executive hoaid often has power to o\<‘rnile its ol)jec- 
(lons ()ne OI two national unions never establish more than one local in a place A 
notable <-\ain|)ie ot this j>oiic\ \< fuinished by the International Ty])ogru|)iiieal 
rnion. It docs not establish in any city more (lian otu- ioeul union tif (om|tosi(ors 
working in Knglish, though it forms otlu-r hu-al unions of tin- allied crafts- -st(-ri-o- 
tyjM-rs, )'hotocngra\c‘rs, mailers, (-te.. and of j-ompositor.s working in ollu-r languagt-s. 
The r(‘sult of tlu- oiie-loial policy in New York ('it\ is “ Big Six,” with a nn-mher- 
ship of al)ont 0 , 00(1 

W'licn sc\era1 locals i-c-ionging to the same national union exist m a plan-, (liey 
an- often nmted in a <listiict conin-il. Tlu- Brolln-rliood of Carpcnti-rs and the 
Painters rciiuire a district council to he estahlislusl wlu-icvcr then- an- two local 
unions 'I'lu- powers of the district councils \ ai \ gn-atly in the different oiganizations 
In tlu- Brotherhood <tf ('aipeiiters their poweix are v<-ry great; they not on!\ frame 
and enfon-c- working and trade rules for their districts, hut they adopt i)ydaws and 
rules eovermg strike iH-iu-lits aiul other h(-iielits to lx- |)aid h}' tlie locals iimlci- their 
jurisdiction Bislrict councils are always composed of deb-gates frfim local unions 
In some organizations their more im])ortaut ilecisions an' submitted to tin- hM-als for 
eonlirmation 

lYu'h local union, even wb^n sulMirdinah- to a national organization, is a self- 
gu\ermng unit Its tlu-on-tical relation to tlu* national ho<ly issimilarto that of one 
of our States to the I'nited Stales. The local body has power to do anytliing w liieli is 
not speeilically foiliidden in the iiatif)nal constitution Kati-s of wage s are, of iieces- 
sit\, matters of local consideration in almost all trades Hours of lalmr are also 
lixeel locally, in most trades, ae-eonling to local <-onditions. Kven the unions wiiich 
have national laws to limit iiours can not always enforce- them in all places, and they 
are gla<l to liave hours sliorteiied by tlieir locals he-yoml the national reeiiiin-ment. 
Tlu- re-gulatifm of a[>jtrentieeship is left by many unions to the locals, and even when 
national rules an-iiiaele the l(M-als often make further restrictions. A fi-w national 
unions lix initiation fees and dues, (uit in most cases the locals fix them, either w ide 
out any lestriction or suhje-ct to a maximum or a minimum limit. Locals levy 
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aMHcssiticnl,'- ii|><)ii tlicir hmmuIkth, juhI iiillict firu*?' Hti«] "thcr I’oniiH of discipliiu*. 
llardh an\ tr^trictmii is iijxiti tin* jwiwei to (•iillrct local a>M''-Miu‘nl,'^, cxccj)! 

that III a few <-aH-s it is t<»rl)nl<lcii to raise them to siii)|)orl strikes iin.mflioii/ed \<y 
the national ollicers In the matter of diHci|»line theie is usually an appeal to the 
national authorities, and a few unions forbid the im[H)sition of a line above a certain 
amount without tin* ap|>roval of tin* national executive board In ordinaly cas(‘s, 
however, in most oi^ininations, the hx-al unions do w hat is li^dit m their ou n eyes. 

t MONS—OKOASI/\Tlo\ V.Mi ooVl'KNMKAT 

1'h(“ local labor union is as democratic in its p)Veniment as it :s ivossible tor any 
as.Memlily of men to be Imleed, it is hard to «vuiceiv<‘<i| anv 'Government but a pure 
democraev under such conditions 'I'lie meml»*rsarevvitliin easy reach ol one another 
rin‘y meet always once a month, otteii tw ice a month, sometimes ueekly If anv 
'luestion of sjieeiul iiiijiortanee anse.s, a siiecia) pitlieime is easily arran^Ged for. Tin' 
iiiemberH stand on a footiiiiGof substantial e<|nalit\ in trade affaiis \ll jG.im their 
support by daily work at the eominon oecnpatioii Tlieri* is no oppojlmiilv lor 
speciah/alion of liovernmental and execntivi* skill by tin* settiii’T apail ot mdiv idiials 
to ^oveiiiineiital activitu-s The tendency oi the local unions is to mmimi/.e sui-ii 
spei'iahzafion, even below tlie limit tliat cireninstanees mielit make po>sible Otli- 
eers are usually elected once in (» months, ami llu're is a strong leiideiiev to maintain 
a rotation in oiliee 

The democratic tendem-y of the imioits lias been intensilied l>y exin-ticiice. Labor 
Icailers, both of tin' smaller and of the larger sort, have aecept<'d j)o|itical jiositnn s 
wbieb liavi' .seemed to come to tln'iii by reason of theii juoiiuneiiee in labor circles, 
ainl (dln'rs have taken [lositions with I'lnploveis, and so have seemed in eo <iiteeilv 
over to the ranks of the ein'tny In all such cases a .sus|>i( imi is liki'lv to arise that 
tin* nnioii luis been “s<ild out.” Without doubt this sus|)i(ioii is, m maiiv case>, 
perhaps in most case's, imjusi, hut, just or unjust, it has had a larp' \\cit;lil in <lclei* 
miiiiii;; (1,,> pdln-y and methods (tf the organizations Tlu'ie is .so stron^G a of one* 
man luiwei that the .letioii ot the oi^anizafions is weakened b\ it Lveii minor 
committees iivo ()ften ('hosen by vole of tin' body rather than by appointment 
of the chairman. Tlic born Icadei of men will alwavs lead, whether liis s[»}n‘rv of 
aelivitv IS the labor oriGani/ation, tin* eombiniitioii of cajutulisls, or the political 
arena, but, so far as t'lrms of oiiGanization and iiietlnxls of action ■g.,, (Ik- local labor 
union IS the extreme tvpe of a di'inoeratie assembly. 

The ]' >eal union offeus only one position in w liieli a somewhat hi^h de;Grce ot sjk-- 
ciali/ed ('Xeentiv »* ability may sonu'tinu's be <levelojH'd 'I'liat is tlu* [>osition of tin* 
Imsiness aj^i'iit, or, as he used to 1 m' called, the walkinir deh'yratv' Hut ('ven he is 
usually elected for b months«mlv. and, wliile he may be reelected, and mav even lioM 
the place for sev('ral teims, it is not tlie jG(4,i,>ral disjiosilioii of tin,' unions to make his 
|•ositlon permanent The bnsini'ss a^ent is the representative of tin* union in di'alinj; 
with (‘m[doyers, to ^G^t redress of grievances, and to si*e that union lules aie kept; 
in linding work for nneinployeil members, in maintaining tlie tidelitv of mendrers 
and colli'ctmg their dues, ami in the gaining of recruits from among nonunion men 
of tin* trad(' The oHiee of business agent exists in only a minority of locals A local 
must ha\(' i'onsi<lerahU'strength liefore it can afford the <‘X'jH‘n.s(‘, and in manv trades 
the nei'd is baldly h'lt. The oiliee plays an esiieeially hirgi' part in the liiiilding 
trades. 

In Ins <apaeity of emplovment agi'iit for the union the business agent is able, if 
Im is not »|nile iipiiglit, to serve his sp('<'ial fiimids, and so to make it worth while 
lor nu'mbers who art' or may be out of jobs to ('onsult his desire.s. As the repre- 
si'iitativ c ol tlx* union in tlealing with employers, he is ahh' to bring the or'janization, 
witlioiit the pi('\ loiis consent of the inemlH'i's, into positions from wliK'h it <'an not 
I'asily retreat. In some unions he has power to order strikee. Even when this 
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is iiut .I'nriunMy LriiinU'il, iiis advici* toqmt work will oKt'ii prodiuc the nanio 
(‘iffcl On Ihr otlu'r hand. Iho hnsinrsM ay:onl nia\ sonu;tinn‘>i tak<“ it njmn liiinsclt' 
to iiiakr a'^'n oiiioiits witli (‘intdoyns on hcltalf ol tlio muon Tlic union is likol) to 
u-jmdi.itr Mich ai^Mctniiont'^ if tho\ <lo not nu'ol its \ lews, lait the cinjiloyi-rs hlniuo 
tin* iniioii in such eases, and consider that it has \iola((“*l its «ihii^nitiims 

So Ion;: as lie hi)l<ls Ins jiiace, therefore, the hnsiiu‘ss a^eiil lias a lai;:e power for 
cood or e\ il Tlie li \ in;: of his tellow-ineiiiheis depends Upon Ids w isdom and Ids 
honesty Hut the_\ le.tli/e it. and they watch him w itli the <‘yes of a jealoii.s master. 
Il ihev conu‘ (o lieinwe that hi* is eitiu'i ra'^h or fooiisli or dishone''t his authority 
will he ipiickly ended 

'Hie oilier I hief idlicers ol the local union, and IIiom' w Inch arc e\erywlieie to he 
tonnd, aie such as nec(‘ssaii!_\ aiiM‘ in any .'^oei<‘t} Then' is a [inMdenl, iisnaily 
( ailed li} tliat title, hut sometimes hy some other, such as master 'riime is a secre- 

tarv, or ..mnioid_\ two or thiee secietaiies; perliaj'S a lecoidiii;: se< lelaty, a 

col lespondin;: secu-lai \, ami a iiiiamaal si'cretai ) Tlie tinaiicial secietai} . w here 
lu‘ I’Xists, colli'ct-^ the (hies of the memlieis I’erliajfS Im“ ke<-j)S the fimd.s and make.s 
dishuTsi-menls oidiuctl |)_\ tiie muon 1‘erhaps there is a sejiarate lieasimu, to 
whom the liii.incial '•ecte(at\ tnins o\ct liis collections Sometimes tlieie IS an 
e\ei‘nti\e committee, which has uu'iimal siipei \ isioii, suliject to the action of the 
l'od_\ as a w hole, ol union affaii'-, luil.lhisi' somrwliat unnsnal 1 n ;:i‘neral, c\ei v 
(jiieslioii, Iriun tlu' oideiin^' ot a stiike to the hiiyine of an account hook, i^ dccid<Ml 
li\ \ote ol liu' melnhols III tull meellll;: 

'rii«“ lo(a! Olllcer-, e\i (‘pt hli-iness ayelits, aie not e\pecte(l to ‘le\ote te;:illai work- 
Hii: time to the affaiis of the miioii, and lluar pa\, when they reu-ne an\, h small. 
Hnsiiie's aKcnt'i often ree(a \ e I he O'enlai late ol w atu'S of t heir trade, t hoU!.di the rate 
is sometime' li\e(| a liltlt* in;:heT 

I']\er\ lahoi oi;:aiu/alioii. national oi lo(.ii, laim‘ m small, has temdail) an 
eiiyo.ived seal, with which e\ep\ doitiineiil wlmh it sends out, inelndim: the<om- 
monest olliiaal h'tteis, is anlh«‘ntieale<l Now lieie elsi', oiit-'idi'of formal li-;:al pro- 
eei'dm;:'', does 1 lie Use ol I li(‘ seal maiiilaiii so Iat;:i‘ a place in onr modi'rn iile Tlie 
Use ot ;t IS expeetetl a-' a matter ol eoutsi' h) union otiieers, and tlu*y soinelimeH 
ndiisr |() l•onsi^h'l' complamN ami piojiositions from w Im'h, juesnmahly hy oversi;:ht, 
the Seal has lieeii oimtleii 

\\lloN\l. l Nlo\S--o|;(.\M/.\TloS \SI> (.oVI'KNMICN'r. 

'I'he i)ure and simple tUam x lala eons! ilntioii ol a local umou i-, of course, impiaeti- 
eable, at. hai't in its ]>rimiti \ e lorm, m llu' national oi;:aiii/.alions Soim' use i.s almost 
ueee.'sai ily niadeof the tepreseiitalu e pi mciple Theot loiiial format ioiiof the national 
muon and t h(‘ ori;.mud .shapin;: ol its const it nl loti eoiild haidl) hi* eff(M-le(l olherw i.s(‘ 
than hy a repiesetdalive e<ai\ eiit mn. and peimdieal i oineiilions an* ]iio\ ided for in 
most of the w ill ten const it iil ions The majm i(\ ot the unions liold them aiiniiaily, 
less hold them once in - _\ ears, still less ot ice in h oi 4 _\ eais The Ciyar Alakeis ha\H* 
l('ii;:lhened tlie peri'xl \ cars hut a <-on.^idera))le n mi diet of unions make tin* hold¬ 
ing; of eon veil lions dc|iemlent m one ua_\ or allot luT upon a popular \ ote Some pro- 
\ ide (hat a eoiuentioii shall he in'ld at civen inter\ als unless the iiieinheis decide 
otlierw i'c, eitlier li\ a simple majoiil} m liy a ^inaitei piepondi'ianceof oiiiidoii, sncli 
as two-tldrds ()t heis ha\e ena* ted (hat at ali\ed]H'nod liefore tlie n-Kmlar time of 
(he coinention the (|iiesl]oii shall he sent out fioin Iieadipiaitem to e\ei _\ fo< al. “Sliall 
aeoiuentioii ]>c held lids _\<‘ar‘.'” OtluTs pro\ ide no lived time.it all for eonven- 
tioiiH. Tlu; Stone, ('iilteis, for itislaiiee, do not inentioii the suhjix t in (heir written 
constitution, and tliey ha\e held no eoiueiilion since iStH 'I'he (ieitnan-.Vineriean 
'I'x poerapliia has lield iiom* .sinet* 1SS4, and the (iraidte ('utters ha\ i* held none since 
18 H 0 . 
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aMHcssiticnl,'- ii|><)ii tlicir hmmuIkth, juhI iiillict firu*?' Hti«] "thcr I’oniiH of discipliiu*. 
llardh an\ tr^trictmii is iijxiti tin* jwiwei to (•iillrct local a>M''-Miu‘nl,'^, cxccj)! 

that III a few <-aH-s it is t<»rl)nl<lcii to raise them to siii)|)orl strikes iin.mflioii/ed \<y 
the national ollicers In the matter of diHci|»line theie is usually an appeal to the 
national authorities, and a few unions forbid the im[H)sition of a line above a certain 
amount without tin* ap|>roval of tin* national executive board In ordinaly cas(‘s, 
however, in most oi^ininations, the hx-al unions do w hat is li^dit m their ou n eyes. 

t MONS—OKOASI/\Tlo\ V.Mi ooVl'KNMKAT 

1'h(“ local labor union is as democratic in its p)Veniment as it :s ivossible tor any 
as.Memlily of men to be Imleed, it is hard to «vuiceiv<‘<i| anv 'Government but a pure 
democraev under such conditions 'I'lie meml»*rsarevvitliin easy reach ol one another 
rin‘y meet always once a month, otteii tw ice a month, sometimes ueekly If anv 
'luestion of sjieeiul iiiijiortanee anse.s, a siiecia) pitlieime is easily arran^Ged for. Tin' 
iiiemberH stand on a footiiiiGof substantial e<|nalit\ in trade affaiis \ll jG.im their 
support by daily work at the eominon oecnpatioii Tlieri* is no oppojlmiilv lor 
speciah/alion of liovernmental and execntivi* skill by tin* settiii’T apail ot mdiv idiials 
to ^oveiiiineiital activitu-s The tendency oi the local unions is to mmimi/.e sui-ii 
spei'iahzafion, even below tlie limit tliat cireninstanees mielit make po>sible Otli- 
eers are usually elected once in (» months, ami llu're is a strong leiideiiev to maintain 
a rotation in oiliee 

The democratic tendem-y of the imioits lias been intensilied l>y exin-ticiice. Labor 
Icailers, both of tin' smaller and of the larger sort, have aecept<'d j)o|itical jiositnn s 
wbieb liavi' .seemed to come to tln'iii by reason of theii juoiiuneiiee in labor circles, 
ainl (dln'rs have taken [lositions with I'lnploveis, and so have seemed in eo <iiteeilv 
over to the ranks of the ein'tny In all such cases a .sus|>i( imi is liki'lv to arise that 
tin* nnioii luis been “s<ild out.” Without doubt this sus|)i(ioii is, m maiiv case>, 
perhaps in most case's, imjusi, hut, just or unjust, it has had a larp' \\cit;lil in <lclei* 
miiiiii;; (1,,> pdln-y and methods (tf the organizations Tlu'ie is .so stron^G a of one* 
man luiwei that the .letioii ot the oi^anizafions is weakened b\ it Lveii minor 
committees iivo ()ften ('hosen by vole of tin' body rather than by appointment 
of the chairman. Tlic born Icadei of men will alwavs lead, whether liis s[»}n‘rv of 
aelivitv IS the labor oriGani/ation, tin* eombiniitioii of cajutulisls, or the political 
arena, but, so far as t'lrms of oiiGanization and iiietlnxls of action ■g.,, (Ik- local labor 
union IS the extreme tvpe of a di'inoeratie assembly. 

The ]' >eal union offeus only one position in w liieli a somewhat hi^h de;Grce ot sjk-- 
ciali/ed ('Xeentiv »* ability may sonu'tinu's be <levelojH'd 'I'liat is tlu* [>osition of tin* 
Imsiness aj^i'iit, or, as he used to 1 m' called, the walkinir deh'yratv' Hut ('ven he is 
usually elected for b months«mlv. and, wliile he may be reelected, and mav even lioM 
the place for sev('ral teims, it is not tlie jG(4,i,>ral disjiosilioii of tin,' unions to make his 
|•ositlon permanent The bnsini'ss a^ent is the representative of tin* union in di'alinj; 
with (‘m[doyers, to ^G^t redress of grievances, and to si*e that union lules aie kept; 
in linding work for nneinployeil members, in maintaining tlie tidelitv of mendrers 
and colli'ctmg their dues, ami in the gaining of recruits from among nonunion men 
of tin* trad(' The oHiee of business agent exists in only a minority of locals A local 
must ha\(' i'onsi<lerahU'strength liefore it can afford the <‘X'jH‘n.s(‘, and in manv trades 
the nei'd is baldly h'lt. The oiliee plays an esiieeially hirgi' part in the liiiilding 
trades. 

In Ins <apaeity of emplovment agi'iit for the union the business agent is able, if 
Im is not »|nile iipiiglit, to serve his sp('<'ial fiimids, and so to make it worth while 
lor nu'mbers who art' or may be out of jobs to ('onsult his desire.s. As the repre- 
si'iitativ c ol tlx* union in tlealing with employers, he is ahh' to bring the or'janization, 
witlioiit the pi('\ loiis consent of the inemlH'i's, into positions from wliK'h it <'an not 
I'asily retreat. In some unions he has power to order strikee. Even when this 
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l?rnt!i(‘rhn.nl (’arponters, all (“onstilutional anu‘ii<hm‘nts an' HnlmntU il t.. pojmlar 
V(»lr. 1111(1 tlu‘ ('liinr Makoi>, llu* Uo'tt and Shoe Workers, the Tailors, the Uakeis, and 
niaii\ (ilhers iisi'the refenaidiiin in eleetinjf theii otheers 'I'he lnitiati\(“ evists in 
fill! \i^^or, liotli in its aiiplieation to le^islatne proposals, and, where otlieers are 
eh'eted hy jiopniar vote, in nominations. 

The coin ention is always composed of dele^'Utes eh‘ete<l h\ the locals. Tlie nalKmal 
otlieers. or at h'asi the ehiet' of tln'in, nsnally ha\e seats in it 'fhe ]iiesi(lent presides 
o\ei if and tin* national si'crefary k<“eps its nniiiile' Ihit, e\ee[>tin^ in a f«“\\ iiiiioiis, 
the national otlieers ha\e no \oles unless they are rc'irnlarh elected dele^aites of llieir 
locals 

.\ lew unions ^M\e their locals )»owcr in tin'ir c<>n\ciilions as ncarl_\ as pi.ssiltlc m 
pro|»ortlon to tlnar inenth(‘rship, tliat i->, a local i-j allowed mic dele;:ate f(<r each I’a or 
50 or lot) ineinlK'is. In the iiiajont) et unions, howe\'ei, the smaller hxals have a 
dis)(roportionate power Sometimes, m a'ldition to (in* n*pr('sen1atioii liased on ni(*m- 
iKT'iht]), each local lias an additional n*pn'seiila(i\(* for (In* hody as such 'I'his ij:i\es 
a distnhntion ot power analojeoiis to that amon^' one States in tln*eh*c(ion et tin* 
I’ri-sideiit. Olteiier, liowever, (In* unit of i(*pres(‘n(a(ioii is Irankl) \ari(*d with tin* 
si/.(* of tin* locals, to tin* disadvanta^n* ol tin* lai^:(*r Thus in tin* Ih-otln'ihood of 
(.’arpeiiteis a loc.d w inch has 100 memhers or less in u'xsi >(andme entitled to one 
ih‘leira(e; oin* which has more than lOO memheis and less than 500, (o‘J d»‘leea(e,s; 
more than 500 and los than 1,000, 5 delegates, 1,000 or iiiori*, I d(“le>:ates 'I'he Ti'ain 
hnveis do not allow moii* than two \ot(*s to an\ local, in* mallei Imw l.iree Tim 
Leather Workers on IIoIm* Goods and the Upholsten*is jii\(* each local only oiu' 
\ote. In some eases, Iniwevei, while the muiihei' ot ilel(*i:ates is lestncted, eilln*r to 
>a\e expense or to k(*ep tin* body down to a (•onv<*nient si/e, the d(*let;al(“.s of llm 
lar^^er locals aie alli(Wed an increased inniiher of voh*s 'Dins the Machinists allow 
only oin* deiei^ale to (-aeh local, hut (*aeh <leiei:at»* last^a \'()le lor eai h iii(‘ml»<*rH 
I hat In* 1 (*pi(*senls 

It IS olleti ie<|inied tliuf. a local, to l>e ri'pii'seiited at tin* < oineiilioii, itiiisl have 
heen <'tir:ini/<‘d and alliliah'd witli tin* national l>o(l_\ for r-oUK* lived ]ierioil, usually 
not moie than a month or two. It mii>l aUo have panl it'* dehts to the national 
Ireasiitv, eithei lip to tin* liiin* ol tin* convention oi to within '•oine siioit j»ei!od 
lK*fot(‘ it A iin*mhei', to hv; eiiyihle as a de!(*eate, i-' usuallv ie<|nired to hava* l)e(*ti a 
iiieniherof the hxtal which elects linn, in ;;oo(l standing, for a fixed liiin*--(ift(‘ii 5 
months, soim*1imes a yixir, soin(*limes as little as 5 months This i(*(jimem(*nt is 
m*c(*s.sai'i]\ waived if tin*lo(al has Lecii mgaiii/ed within the‘'peeilied lime Souk* 
unions leipiiii' that dv*h‘g.ites lx* adnallv emi>loV(*d at then lia'h*, unless (he\ arc 
emplove'l as union otlieers. 

In most unions tin* duties of tin* d(*legates are conlined ti> tin* eoiiV(*nlioii, hut in a 
lew they act as corresiioiiding secr(*taries ihioiiginml the peiiod lx.*lw(*(*n eon\(*ii- 
tioiis, and are letpiired to makj* tin* I'egnlar reports, and, in s<>me i ases, the remit- 
lances, to the national otlieers 'Dn* \ni.ilgamafed Assoi i;ilnm of Iron, Steel, and 
'I'm Woikers has this Hvstmn. 

'Dn* tendency of the st!ong(*i and mole hightv orgaiii/ed unions s(*(“inH to lx* to 
put the hurden of ron\v*ntions, iin'hnling the traveling exjx'iisi's, wages, and hotel 
hills of d(*h*gales, upon tin* Ireasiit it*s of tin* nat lonal organ i/a (ions 'DiIh is also done 
l\\ many of the smallei and newei muons. In manv easi's, h<>wev(‘i, tin* exixmses 
ol delegates au* horin* hv the locals Sometimes the n.ilional treasury pavs llie cost 
ot Iraiispoi (ation. and the hx-uls jiay 11n* other expenses 'rhis makes it. eipiaily f<*aH- 
ihle foi all l(x-als, w h(*iev er they au*, 1<i send (h*h*gatv‘S 

Tin* (*\eeiil! \ (* lK*ad ol a national union is usually called tin* j>resid(*nt Occasionally 
he is calleci grand master, or, in tin* railioad hrotiieiI kkxIh, g?-ainl chief engineer, 
gland chief i ondiietoi, v*te. In I he larger organi/atIons in which tlm otllce (*xis(s he 
Isa salaried otiicer, giv mg h is w hole lime to the organ i/,at ion. In many of tin* smaller 
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uiiKHiH In- \M»rkn n-jiularly ul liis ainl rci'cisrH itn jia} fnmi llu* uiiiuti hryoml 

rejMiyiiH'iit nf lu* may iTimraiwI wu^rcs f<ir lime lliat he ma\ Iom* in union 

work. HiH watroH am tluai roi-konct! ritlirr at tin- ralr w liicli ho oarns at liis tia<le, 
or, nioro <oiiini«>iil\, at a .Moincwliat liijilicr ralo lixcl hy tin- orj'ani/.ation. The 
<inti(*S‘i! sccn-taj y ami tn-jusiin-r an- <niiil)inc<l in tin* majoni} of national imioiw, 
and tho ollioor w ho jiorform^ thoin i'' oallod tin- .'^oorotai \ -troa.'-'Uri.'i I'lio jaeon-tary- 
troaaiiior i.*4 ii>*uall} the lir^t olliocr uho, in tho^rrowrh of a particular organization, 
c(Hiios to 1)0 <-iiij)loyo«l 1)_\ it for liin whole (imo and at a ro^rtdar salai), lait in the 
woaki'f otyaiiizations o\oii ho h;u^ to work at his tiado Tln*io an* a low caf^oH, of 
vv'hioh tin* (’i;'ar Makora amt tho Stroi-t lhiilua\' J'/niplo_\oos ata* tin* iiio-t nii)»ortant, 
in which tho ]»rosidoiil j)orforiii.'^ tho dutioH oI .'Joorotarx' ami lr(‘ii>ni'oi 'I'horo an* a 
f(wv othor < aa(‘s, of wliich tlio Hrowory AVorkinoii aroat\po, in winch tho olIi< (‘of 
pn*.‘-idont does not exist, Init (*X4-ciiti\a‘ control ro.sts alto^otlicr in a hoard 

In o\I'lw national union tIn'ro Is an executive hoard or oxi culivt- council, in w hose 
hands the dirocliou of the affairs of the ho<l\ ix'sls, sul)j<-<-l to the su])roiiio atilhoiity 
ol tin- (-on\(-nlion or of tin- ]>o[pidai \oto In most casi-s tin- piincii»al ollicoj,' ol tin* 
organization--tin* ])U‘sidonl, tho vico-pio>idonts, and tin-so n*larv-troaMirci, or tlu- 
Mocn*taTyami 1 In-tn*asuroi--an* momhorsof it hy virtue ol tlicii oHici-s Olhoi mcin- 
la-rs, s]>ocialI\ otoclod, are somclinios a<lilo<I, hut Jiot.alwa\-» In maji\ cas('> tlioio 
an- a consid»-rahlo niimhoi of \ ico-pn-snlonls, (Iirooor li\(‘ or six, w hose momhorship 
in tin* oxocutno coiiin-il is tln-ir pnncijjat or thoii onl_\ fumtioji d'ho Amoric.ni 
ln*«loralion of Labor linnislics an o\tn*m<* instance Its six \ ico-jpn-sidc-nts ha\o no 
right of succession to tin* piesidom-v It might lx- said that tln-yan* <*toct('<l lor 
no otln-r purjxjsi* than toseneon tin*executive coiiin il, Itioiigli thissor\n i* iiivolv<*M 
a large amount ol iiidi\ idual activity in hehalf of tin* atliliatol unions 

In most eases the memheis of tin* exeeiitiv<* eouiieil ate wi<l(*ly scat(eie<l. and of 
nveessity the greater part of tlK‘ir debates are carriol on ami the^fn*atei jpart of their 
volt‘s an* i;i\ell h\ mail V'arioiis d(‘\ lo's havi* hei-n hit (Xn to a\oid I Ins iin oiixa-n- 
ienee In the hrew(*i\ Woikmeii ex»*eufi\e powei Is lo<l);o.l in a eoniieil of l.‘k 
Sevt ‘11 must h\-e at tin* In-.nhpiartei.s, and the n-iiiainiii;^" h in oliicr places The 
<h*cis.ons of tin* council an- madi* in the lir.-l ])iace hy tin* icsid<*iit 7, hut tln-yare 
not hi mil no until tin; nonn-sidciit ti have sent in their \ ofi*s, and until il appear s lliat 
a niajoi It} ol I he w hole ha\ e \ oted }'ea A fi*w unions pio\-ide that the memitt-rs of 
the coiiin-il must all he <*lected, h}' tin* ion\<*iitiou or hy r(.*fetemlum, Iroiu loi*als 
within soitie shot ( distaiici* of a centi*r, which lias ))e(*ii i hoseii, iisiiall} on account 
of its niii'ortain-e as a c(*nter of the (ladc*, for tin* national head<piarter'-. Inotin-r 
cases, as ilu* Tailors, tin* (.'aiiiage "Workets, and tin* W'ooil Caiweis, a plaei* is peri- 
odieall} I'lioseii for tin* head<iiiarti*rs hy tin* eonvention or by \oU* r.f tin* memliers, 
and the unions w itliin that jilace or witliin a short distance of it lia\(* ])ow<'r to 
choost* tin* council from among tlu-ir own nu'inheis Tliis go \(*1 nnn-iit ol the whole 
body by ?epres(*ntali\es of a single braneli constitutes a leversioii to a tyjie which is 
historically earlier than go\einment hv tho dire<t r(*])resen(a!iveH of the whole, 
though it lias never ]irevaili*d w idely in America. Among the Knglish unions tlu- 
llrst ste]) beyond a loosi* alhaiiee of separati* local cliilts was the ajtpointnu-nt of a 
seat of government or‘“governing hrancli ” The local union wh(*r<* tin* scat of go\- 
ermin-nt was placed manage<l the i iirn*nt affairs of tlie whole, and its ollicers serxed 
its general olliei-rs. The partieipalinii of all was secured, not continuously, hut liy 
rotation, through pe?i<Kli<*aI reinoxalsof Ilu* st*at of government ' 

In il eoiisiilerahh* numlH*r of crises tin* unions w liieh hold I’egular conventions elect 
Uieii ollh-ers hy voti* of tin* delegates. Many of them, however, iiiehiding .-^ome of 
the mostim])ortant, ief<*r the (‘I(‘clion of ofliems to the memheiship at lar^^e. This 
is iieresstirily (loin* in tho.se miion.s whu-h hold few conx eiitions or none. It re.piires 

’ Sidiu'y Hii«l Jk‘Hlri<-c XVvbl), inUustrinl Jieinoi mcy, p. 17. 
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more ('la))onito nmclunery than (‘Icctum h\ coiivt-ntiini, and is (ifl»*iuT (ouiid, llunv- 
h'H*, in nhl and highly oryani/nd bodi^'s W'hati'vnr tlu‘ nu'diod, il in alinnsl always 
{)n>\nhd that a full luajorily ut thcxolus rast is iicn‘ssa»,\ t** an election If tlu‘ 
el<.*<‘tion IS !»}■ (■oincntioM tin* caixlidalu who has rccnivod the lowosi \olo on un 
unsncoessful hall«it is usually ilropjitsl, ami a m*w ballot lakrn, and lht‘ proerss is 
ra|H.‘aU‘d until a majority for one xanilldatt' appears, boss otien in (‘leelions h\ eon- 
vi'lition, hut usual I \ in elections h\ |)o[)utar \ ott‘, only I he f wo candidates w ho ha\e 
re<a‘i\e<l tlie highest v<tt(“S on an unsucet'sslul ballot arc chcihK' when the ballot is 
repeati'd. 

In eh'elions by tlie nieinla-rs at tar^c the Australian system isum\ei>all\ employed. 
Nominations an* sent in by the se\<‘ral local unions, and odicial ballots bearini' the 
names of tin* reculaily nominated candidates an‘ smit out from the national lu'ad- 
(juarters in sonu'oiyani/ations each candi<late, in older to be chiiible, must jue- 
pare a h-ltiu- of accept.ince, lor publication in the olheial journal, out! ini ny: tin' policy 
W'hich lie intends to lollow if he is ele<’te(l. Several unions impo.-c a tine, usually 50 
eiUits, upon anv member wtio is <]iialilied to \ote and fails to do so ]| seems to lie 
felt that the judgment of every melidn'r is itiorv' tieedi-d in the i'le< Imu of ollicets 
than ill the ilecisioii of any otluu'qm-stion No union liiu's its membeis foi lailuu' 
to \ol(‘ on eonstitutional amendments The Cijrar Makers yol <iut a vote of L’’J.S05 at 
the election of otlicers in March, 1001, w bile only from 7,000 to 10,000 v oted on scvciai 
constitnti(Uial amimdiiicnts whiidi wcie submitted about the same lime il i- im|>os- 
sihU- to sav h<i\\ much tlic penaltv ol .*>() <-eiits may have ha<l to do w u h the I’nllet 
vot(‘ for ollicers 

Theie is a consideiahle (eiideiiey to peimaiieiicy in (he teiiiiie ol niru'c Thus Mi 
M( (iiiire was si-eielarv of llu' Uiollieihooil oi ('aipiuitei'-^ trom the e>^tablishmenl <>| 
(h<‘ union in 1 Sh| up to 1001 Mr Arthui has been at the liead of tin-boc(tiiio(i\<' 
I’-lieineeis sinc(‘ iS71 'riioii^di liu-se ca,‘'es are e\( eplioiial, it is < oimukui to (ind mm 
w ho have sei Vcd 1 heir unions foi many successive Veats The hol<l(‘i of an impot- 
tant oliice has an advanlayu' as a < andidale, m tiiat he is ladlet know n (o Ins con- 
stiliuuils than any new man is likely to be In tin* ab.MUK e <•{ a distiin I U elinj/ in 
favor o! lotatioii m oliice, whicii .semis to maiiifcsl itself onlv luodctulcl}, with 
re.Luird to tiic lumber positions m the trade-union world, be has an advantaire m the 
lendeney to Id things conlimu* as they an* 

Till' most ol the more important muons of < ircat lb Ham have lalleii ml(< so lixid a 
habit of leelci ting thmrgeiieral set rdaiies, who aii* tluai principal execulivt'tidiceis, 
that the teniireof tlie oliice has hei'ome luaelieally pcrinaiMUil 1 ii '-oim'<)f tin' largi'st 
muons all [trovision for n-clcetion lias been diopped fiom llic conslitntioiis The 
Cotton Spinners specially }uovi<h‘ in their rules that the secretary shall tonlimic in 
othcc so long as he gives satisfaction, ami when the I'lectioii of a new man is neces¬ 
sary, lie is chosen in llu‘ light of a severe, practical, competitive cxaiiiinalion 

No .\merican union has reai’hi'd any such tleveiopincnt as this \I1 o(lici‘s arc 
tilled by election at regniar inliTvals, as a matter of course 'I'he s.mie itiait is often 
reelected year aftei year without opposition, hut lu* must he reelected 

The salaiies of the national otlicers are in iiio.sl eases moderate m pioporlion to 
their le.sponsilulities. In tills respect, as in scvcial othei-'j, (h<‘ great lailroad broth¬ 
erhoods form a «-lass by llieinselves. 'rim pri'siduig oHiccts ol tlm k'ligimaTs, the 
('ondiietors, and tlie Firi'iiieii ari‘ understood to receive 1*^5,POO a yeai’ No t)rgam/,a- 
tion ill any other liekl of wmk jaiys half s«muucIi. The Kiuglit.sof I/alioi did pay 
^^r Powiii'ily if^5,0()0 a year, a.s general iiia.«ter workiiiaii, for sevi‘r:ii years, hut lliev 
jtay such rates no longer. Tim jiresahrnt of tlie Marine iMigineiTs now icccive^: a 
sularv which is lielicved to Ire th(‘ higliest jraid t«r any lahor-imion ollieej oiilsirh' the 
railroad hrotherlioods—$2,400 a \ ear. Tim jrresident of the American I'ederalion of 
Labor ivisuves $2,UX), and the secretary, $1.8(X) Tla‘ ws retary of the fsHler Car¬ 
riers receives $2,000. Tlie jnternulional Typognipha-al ITiioii jiavs its pnsidcnt 
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$1,41)0 and itHMc(T«‘tary $l,7o(). The (•rrsidctit <»f tin* (da^s UnttU* Blowvrs lian 81,800; 
their Hccrcfary, (la* .«<rn*!ancH of tlic Slotjo (’(ilO-rs and the l.oiiL^r'lioreinen, an<l the 
pre8id<*nlH of the \\^•rke^s, the liviti Moldern, and tlie M.ii liinistH havt* 81,500. 
The weretary-treasnrer of the Mine \\hnker.M haw $1,500 The '-e. retary of the Iron 
Molders and the neereta? v-treusiirer of tin- Maehini.'-ts lia\e 8l,-_'00 TIk' pivnident 
of tile Ci^'ar ^rake^.H r(‘<-ei\es $50 a \\’e<‘k; the presidi'Ut and the ^'cretary-treaHner 
of the Ihxtt and Sho<? Workers, each, $55 50a week Thecoiimione'>t tah's of |»ay for 
tli<* ]irinci{)al otlha'fs—th(‘ pr(‘>ideiit and th<'.Mecietatv—wlien they ate exju'ctiMl to 
devote full titne to the work, raiare from $800 to $1,5,00 a \ eai Some receive 
.Hinaller rates, and the salaries |)aid l>y those unions whi<'h ex|>ect tluur work to be 
done in l(*isnre liours, in 1h(‘ intervals of «‘m|tlovment at their trade's, ranee' dowti to 
nominal amounts 

\! KMnnitMiii' 

The' ptcM rih<-<l .jiialitications for ni(*nilH‘rstii|» usually im-ludeeitln'r j>n'seiit (‘inplov- 
riieiit or some' li\e-l letielh of service' in the' oe-eupaf ion u hie'h tonii'». the' lie’Id of tlie' 
tiiiioii \ re‘!al loll can olte'll be* trae-e<l 1 le-t u ee-ii tlie' r<‘i|uire-d l(‘iiel h of se-f \ ie e* aial 
the aiiiouni of leehnieal slab ree|Uire‘el. d'he' Ih-(ail t’le'iks sa\'that (he* e-andieiate* 
luusi liave' lead <iiie‘ U'ai’s e'Xperie'tu-e; in some- hraue-li of the re'tail Iraele- othe-i than 
the' liejiieir traele', aiiel iiiiist lee' ae'tive'ly empleeye'd ill a letail stole* at the* lime' <ef appli- 
eatieeu The" boot aiiel Shoe- W’eerkeTs eeiil) re'iiuire'1 hat the* e-an<li<late- lee* aedlvely 
empioye'el at ihe'e raft The Ibemm MakeTs rei|nire‘ I \'e'at’s \\eei k at the ttaih', the 
IkikeTs 5 \e-ais, the* I'lle'e-ttie'al Weerke-rs 5 ve'ais, the' ('eire'inake’i’'^, llie* Mae'liinists, 
aiiel the-T\pieetaphical rnieeii 4 u-ars, aiiel the' I’.dti'ni Make-rs ami the* Vm.deaiiiate'il 
Soe'ie-ty o[ ('arpe'iile'rs 5 M-ars Some' iiiiKeiis of skille'el tra'h'-, ho\\e'\e'i, siie-h as the' 
Bmile'i \fakea-s, tile' blae-k-Jintliis, the' kimt tdassW’orke'i's.tln'brotlie'tiioodufCar- 
jeeilte'is, and the' Stone' (’lltte-rs, (I(e not te-(iuile' the' fetllou ine of I he 1 laele' lol aii\ lixe'el 
jee'riod !ii llu' linitlu'rhooil of ('arpe'iite'rs a i amlidale* “ mii^-l Ix' ol e"od imeia! cliar- 
ae-teraii'I e-eempe-te'iit lie e-oiniiiaiiel stamlarel wa^es " 'I'lu' |■e<lmle■lm'nl o| the- r>oile‘r 
Alake'i's is \e‘ry siinilai 'The'Stoiu'Cntle'rs a'lmit any pi.mlieal jonnie’yitian “who 
can e-omple'te' steelie'UOlk true' aiiel pe'rfe*e-|lliclmlllio “;ill kinds ol slolH'Work— 
jelain, meeleh'el, ol eai\e'd ’’ ll should lie' Ieine'inhe'ii'il, hee\\<'\ri, ill iiil siie'li matters, 
tluit leee-als may impose' icslticiinn'' in addilnen to (hose- <ef the' nalioiial hoelie's 

In many siiiall-se-ah' iiidiisl i le-' imle'jee'iidi'nt w eirkers ami small e'mpio\ ers may he 
udmitte'el. Tims the Te-ain-'le-rs admit aiiveiu' who is e'iij:ai:e‘d m <lii\iini: a\e'hie-le 
an<l W’hei eleee'S Hot o\\ n eir eepe'iate' more' tliun 5 te'ams 'I'lm ('i;:ar Make'is and the* 
Trunk and Iki^ Weerke-rs a'lmit mannf.u'tureis whei e'lnploy 110 jonnie-_\ nmn, ami in 
the' e-ase* of tile* ('ij^ar i\Iak<-IS slle'Il lIlele'jK'lieli'nt e'laftsme'li, W orkinj; atone' eer u illi the* 
help < if llie'ir faniilie>, f'lnii a Iar;ie' jiai t of the* me-mheTship W'm kiinr pi uprieteirs of 
small printing' otlie e's may be-loiio to the Typoi;rupliie'al rnion, pio\’i<le'<l IImy e-onlorni 
lei union rule's and e-iii|)lny union im-mhers wln-ii the'_\ ime'd lie-lp 'riie- I'ainte'rs ami 
the' Bntchi'r ^\^^rkme'll lea\ e the* aelmissieni of emple>\ e'rs to the* option of the* loe'als 
The* Bivrbers, howe'M-r, sp('e-itie-ail\ e'Xe-lneie* tiie'in Man_\ union'' w iiieh a<lmit small 
I'lnpheyeTs e'Xe-lnele all who be'lein^ to e'm|>loye‘rs’ associations 

Seve'ral unions, im-lmling the- Bricklaye'i”', the* Brotlu'i’lmoel of ('ai pe'iiti'rs, the* Brie-k- 
luake'i’s, and the* Mnsie-ians, aelmit oii]\ pcrsenis who au' cili/i'iis eil the.' e'onntnes 
they live' in, or who haw el('<-lare*d their intention t" he'e'enne' e iti/eiis Te> join tlie 
Boiler Makers enie mnsf he* “a fre'e'-lxn n male' e-il i/.eii of some e-i\ ilized eenintry ’’ A 
f(‘W' unieins elise-iiminate*against fore*i;riR'rs in the' matte-r of initi.itioii h'e-s 'PIins w liih* 
the general initiation fi'e* of the* Stenie* (’ntti'rs is $lt), ami an appreiilie'e wlio e-om[>letes 
liis term w ithiii the* jiiriselie-tieni of tin* assoe-iatioii may join w itliin one month after Ids 
term expiri's for $5.50, an applicant from a fore*igii e'oiiiitiy without a earel from a 
r('e'e)gniz('el sloiieentters’ union must pay $55, If he brings a extrel showing tnember- 
ship in the* uni'm whe're* he'came from, he* is adniitteel fe>r$ltl, hut if he' iiad Ix'lemged 
te) a reeognize'el union in this I'ountry he wemlel have* he'e'ii U'lmitteel withenit any fee. 



0R(UNIZATION AND OOVKRNMKNT. 


XXIX 


Tli(“ riint Workers :ultint Aiiioru aiis f)tr $ 3 ; Init fonijjiHTs must j»ay ^^'> 0 , an<l 
niUf-t also tiu’ir to ln'cmin'cih/ous of tin* Uiiitisl Stales 'FheUlass 

l^otlle Blowers onlitiarily charjfe Anierieans$'>anil foreiirtiers from $o() tdSUH), aceord- 
ii)>t to the deeisioii of the general ollicers The miions w liieli |^ur^m‘such a policy 
iiave jtotxl (•(Mitrol of tlieir tmdes, ami at the same lime h-el (he l ompetition of immi- 
■’•rants someu hat seriously K\en in their ease tlie w isdoin of it is not aiways eli*ar. 
The Flint (dass Workers, lor inslam e, ha\e fonml that kei'pin)' men out of tin' union 
does not aluays keep tlu'in <'nt of the eountry, and lliat (lie polie\ uf (‘\elnsion has 
raise<l np new nonunioiii'-ts to jdatrne them. 

Ill the orriipations in wliieli ln>tli men ami women work, liotli .ire iHually admil- 
teil on equal terms 'rhe Roller Makers admit otdy males, hut they are not lik(‘ly to 
}ia\(‘ applu-atioii?' from women The Hak«Ts spei-ially hudiid any <hstim'tion on 
ai'e<iiint of “ rare, sex, < leed, or nulionallU ” 'I'he Ih'tail Cleikx, the Ciirar Makers, 
and the T<d)aeeo Worker'^ admit men ami women on the sann' footiiqr (Hie or two 
unions gi\(‘ wotiHM) th(‘ ad\anta^n‘ of lower initiation fees and lower dues 

The jrreat railroad hiotherhoods exrlude colored persons, hut in this a?'in several 
other lespei Is they stand qiiiti' apait from I he rest of tin* lahoi w orld The machinists 
formerly liad a similar provision, hut it was eliminaled earl_\ in the IHI’s Tlie 
American Federation of hahor fonnert) rehised to leeeue any national union whoso 
constitution excluded the nejrro Seveial unions, in theii eon-^titulions, specially 
torhid any distim-tion ol race The llott'l I'aiiplovees r<‘cei\e colored peisons, hut 
oi^ani/.e them in se)>aral<’ lot aN Th(''roha<'co \V<irkers, allhouy:ii their ''.,-mhership 
is lar;;ely in the South, declare in iheii conslitntion that Ihi'V “ will draw no hm* of 
distinction hel ween cree<l, color, or national it \,” I ait will “ w <irk hand in hand for 
the common y:ood ol all ” The color ipiest ion has, how e\ er, caused some fi id ion in 
tlie labor oivanizations ol the Southern States In lire (‘arlier days of the labor 
moveiiH'nt there the deimx ratic fceliui: anion<: the few tiad<‘ unionists was strong 
em)Ui.di to lain;/ w lutes and m'i'roes into the same li >cal meet mu rooms 1 | \n 
stroll;^ enoiii'h still in some Irailes and in some places \s the unions ha\e irtow n, 
however, se|)arate lo»-als Inive been deinatnh'd l''uialtv,in sotiu' plac«‘S the city 
central IxhIics ha\e he^iin to reject e<ilored deleimtes While there are still many 
places in the S<m(h whetH'whites and nej'roes meet on an ahsohiti' equality in tin' 
lahot .iijiaiilzalions, tiu'i'e are otiiers w here not oiilv separate hx al (tade unions iait 
separate eitv fe<lerations liave become iH-ei'ssarv ' 

A h'W national unions ptovide for admission (<i memhershi]i on application to the 
national ollii-ets, il tin- applir'ant lives outside the juris<lietion of any local union 
Tlmse w ho join in orcanizint; a new loc.il an-ahnosl necessarily admitted h\ action 
of (lie national otlicers In ail unions, ]iowc\i-i\ ihe rci^ular m<Kh‘ of entrance is by 
vote of a local 

In many cases a w i itteii application is lequiidl, imlorsed h\ two mendiers in oood 
standin;' Such an apjdicatKni, when it is retinired. is nsiiailv lefericd foa<'ommit' 
tec, ami 1 he committee is oftr-n forbidden t<i ri'jtorl at the same nieetuij,'at wInch tlm 
apphcatmii is jireseiite'l M’hatever (In' pieliminaries m.iy he, the admftvii^n of the 
candidate (U'jremls upon the vote of tin* memheis. Olteii the vote is required to he 
taken h) l>all ballot, hut many unions leave (lie im'thod ti> tin* option of the locals^ 
and a few re(|nire an ojK-n vote In many a majority is siilheient to admit, a eamli- 
date, ami in many others the ret|idled majot it) is t wo-thirds In sev I'ral, two, tliri'c, 
Ol fivt' hla<‘k l»alls work t'xeliisitin In a lari;e ])ro[)oJtion of tln'se, Imwt'yt'i, those 
who east tin* hlaek Iralls are requirt'ti, t'ither in all east's or w hen they do not exceed 
a I't'rtain nninher, to j/iw Iheii rt'asons Sometimes tin* reasons are ))resenl(‘d in writ¬ 
ing, anti the names of the objectors are not known except !») tin' president If no 
reasons art'given, it is nsnal to dt'elare tin' candidate eleetetl if reasons are pie- 

' See III r Clint of Airierii mi Feileratluli of J.iihor, ]i|i ;le, .17 
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$1,41)0 and itHMc(T«‘tary $l,7o(). The (•rrsidctit <»f tin* (da^s UnttU* Blowvrs lian 81,800; 
their Hccrcfary, (la* .«<rn*!ancH of tlic Slotjo (’(ilO-rs and the l.oiiL^r'lioreinen, an<l the 
pre8id<*nlH of the \\^•rke^s, the liviti Moldern, and tlie M.ii liinistH havt* 81,500. 
The weretary-treasnrer of the Mine \\hnker.M haw $1,500 The '-e. retary of the Iron 
Molders and the neereta? v-treusiirer of tin- Maehini.'-ts lia\e 8l,-_'00 TIk' pivnident 
of tile Ci^'ar ^rake^.H r(‘<-ei\es $50 a \\’e<‘k; the presidi'Ut and the ^'cretary-treaHner 
of the Ihxtt and Sho<? Workers, each, $55 50a week Thecoiimione'>t tah's of |»ay for 
tli<* ]irinci{)al otlha'fs—th(‘ pr(‘>ideiit and th<'.Mecietatv—wlien they ate exju'ctiMl to 
devote full titne to the work, raiare from $800 to $1,5,00 a \ eai Some receive 
.Hinaller rates, and the salaries |)aid l>y those unions whi<'h ex|>ect tluur work to be 
done in l(*isnre liours, in 1h(‘ intervals of «‘m|tlovment at their trade's, ranee' dowti to 
nominal amounts 

\! KMnnitMiii' 

The' ptcM rih<-<l .jiialitications for ni(*nilH‘rstii|» usually im-ludeeitln'r j>n'seiit (‘inplov- 
riieiit or some' li\e-l letielh of service' in the' oe-eupaf ion u hie'h tonii'». the' lie’Id of tlie' 
tiiiioii \ re‘!al loll can olte'll be* trae-e<l 1 le-t u ee-ii tlie' r<‘i|uire-d l(‘iiel h of se-f \ ie e* aial 
the aiiiouni of leehnieal slab ree|Uire‘el. d'he' Ih-(ail t’le'iks sa\'that (he* e-andieiate* 
luusi liave' lead <iiie‘ U'ai’s e'Xperie'tu-e; in some- hraue-li of the re'tail Iraele- othe-i than 
the' liejiieir traele', aiiel iiiiist lee' ae'tive'ly empleeye'd ill a letail stole* at the* lime' <ef appli- 
eatieeu The" boot aiiel Shoe- W’eerkeTs eeiil) re'iiuire'1 hat the* e-an<li<late- lee* aedlvely 
empioye'el at ihe'e raft The Ibemm MakeTs rei|nire‘ I \'e'at’s \\eei k at the ttaih', the 
IkikeTs 5 \e-ais, the* I'lle'e-ttie'al Weerke-rs 5 ve'ais, the' ('eire'inake’i’'^, llie* Mae'liinists, 
aiiel the-T\pieetaphical rnieeii 4 u-ars, aiiel the' I’.dti'ni Make-rs ami the* Vm.deaiiiate'il 
Soe'ie-ty o[ ('arpe'iile'rs 5 M-ars Some' iiiiKeiis of skille'el tra'h'-, ho\\e'\e'i, siie-h as the' 
Bmile'i \fakea-s, tile' blae-k-Jintliis, the' kimt tdassW’orke'i's.tln'brotlie'tiioodufCar- 
jeeilte'is, and the' Stone' (’lltte-rs, (I(e not te-(iuile' the' fetllou ine of I he 1 laele' lol aii\ lixe'el 
jee'riod !ii llu' linitlu'rhooil of ('arpe'iite'rs a i amlidale* “ mii^-l Ix' ol e"od imeia! cliar- 
ae-teraii'I e-eempe-te'iit lie e-oiniiiaiiel stamlarel wa^es " 'I'lu' |■e<lmle■lm'nl o| the- r>oile‘r 
Alake'i's is \e‘ry siinilai 'The'Stoiu'Cntle'rs a'lmit any pi.mlieal jonnie’yitian “who 
can e-omple'te' steelie'UOlk true' aiiel pe'rfe*e-|lliclmlllio “;ill kinds ol slolH'Work— 
jelain, meeleh'el, ol eai\e'd ’’ ll should lie' Ieine'inhe'ii'il, hee\\<'\ri, ill iiil siie'li matters, 
tluit leee-als may impose' icslticiinn'' in addilnen to (hose- <ef the' nalioiial hoelie's 

In many siiiall-se-ah' iiidiisl i le-' imle'jee'iidi'nt w eirkers ami small e'mpio\ ers may he 
udmitte'el. Tims the Te-ain-'le-rs admit aiiveiu' who is e'iij:ai:e‘d m <lii\iini: a\e'hie-le 
an<l W’hei eleee'S Hot o\\ n eir eepe'iate' more' tliun 5 te'ams 'I'lm ('i;:ar Make'is and the* 
Trunk and Iki^ Weerke-rs a'lmit mannf.u'tureis whei e'lnploy 110 jonnie-_\ nmn, ami in 
the' e-ase* of tile* ('ij^ar i\Iak<-IS slle'Il lIlele'jK'lieli'nt e'laftsme'li, W orkinj; atone' eer u illi the* 
help < if llie'ir faniilie>, f'lnii a Iar;ie' jiai t of the* me-mheTship W'm kiinr pi uprieteirs of 
small printing' otlie e's may be-loiio to the Typoi;rupliie'al rnion, pio\’i<le'<l IImy e-onlorni 
lei union rule's and e-iii|)lny union im-mhers wln-ii the'_\ ime'd lie-lp 'riie- I'ainte'rs ami 
the' Bntchi'r ^\^^rkme'll lea\ e the* aelmissieni of emple>\ e'rs to the* option of the* loe'als 
The* Bivrbers, howe'M-r, sp('e-itie-ail\ e'Xe-lneie* tiie'in Man_\ union'' w iiieh a<lmit small 
I'lnpheyeTs e'Xe-lnele all who be'lein^ to e'm|>loye‘rs’ associations 

Seve'ral unions, im-lmling the- Bricklaye'i”', the* Brotlu'i’lmoel of ('ai pe'iiti'rs, the* Brie-k- 
luake'i’s, and the* Mnsie-ians, aelmit oii]\ pcrsenis who au' cili/i'iis eil the.' e'onntnes 
they live' in, or who haw el('<-lare*d their intention t" he'e'enne' e iti/eiis Te> join tlie 
Boiler Makers enie mnsf he* “a fre'e'-lxn n male' e-il i/.eii of some e-i\ ilized eenintry ’’ A 
f(‘W' unieins elise-iiminate*against fore*i;riR'rs in the' matte-r of initi.itioii h'e-s 'PIins w liih* 
the general initiation fi'e* of the* Stenie* (’ntti'rs is $lt), ami an appreiilie'e wlio e-om[>letes 
liis term w ithiii the* jiiriselie-tieni of tin* assoe-iatioii may join w itliin one month after Ids 
term expiri's for $5.50, an applicant from a fore*igii e'oiiiitiy without a earel from a 
r('e'e)gniz('el sloiieentters’ union must pay $55, If he brings a extrel showing tnember- 
ship in the* uni'm whe're* he'came from, he* is adniitteel fe>r$ltl, hut if he' iiad Ix'lemged 
te) a reeognize'el union in this I'ountry he wemlel have* he'e'ii U'lmitteel withenit any fee. 





AAAI 


In otlaT \v(iriis, l)is lulminf^ion to meiulx'rship in ojitional with tin- load. In nu>st 
aiH's, lioweveV, tlie acccptainr of a momln'r on his crodential!:" in a matter of course. 
i'Aen in that case, Imwever, a mnv initiation fee is sometimes r»Hjuired (>f liim Tliis 
is not usual, howe\er, except in the ease of one wlio lias bei'U a niemln-r tif the 
orjrani/atjoii only ashort time, say less tlian six months, atnl who comes from a lo<-a! 
w Inch ha.s a lower initiation fee to one with a Ingher. In such cases the difference 
of initiation h*e is often collecti'd. This rejiulatmn is m‘c(.‘ssary in some <'as<‘s to pre- 
\cnt ])ci''ons who liv(' wliere tlie initiation U‘v is ]ii;;li from e\adin^' it li\ olitainin^ 
nieinlK'rship where tin* fee is lower. Another provision, which is oticn found, ])er- 
nuts a lo<‘al union w Inch has local sick and death Ixmelits to chat^re a new initiation 
fee to a memher lransferre<{ to it, or at Iea>t to charge any diffcn'in e hclw<,‘cn ita 
initiation ft‘e and tliat w hicli tin* memher has pai<l, or, as an alternative, to (‘xclnde 
till' memher from the local hcnclits. 

It IS often pro\ide<i tiiat a local wlmse memhers are on striki' lux'd not .ncept 
(ranslei canls Tliis is to ilisc'onraj;e memlxTs from ('<imiu^ where frouhie exists, 
ami especially to ]>rcvctil the drawing of stnki* pay hy persons who arc not fairly 
enlitl(M! to it 

Tlu' secretary of the local whi<-h receives a liansfer card is often re<|Uin“<l to for- 
wanl It to lla“ local whicli issued it, hy way of notiticatioii that the transfm' <if mcm- 
hcr.diip has hccii coinplcleti. A lew uni«ins have moii* clalutratc rcijulations. In the 
lirotlu'rliood of Carptmters the eleaninee or tiaiisfer card has two eoujions attaelu'd. 
AVlien the eanl Is <leposito<l the linaneial s<'<'re1ai'v who ri“e(‘i\(‘s it must si^m coupon 
minilicr oii<‘ami alli.x 11ll'seal of his union, and mad lioth e<»npons to tlie linamaal 
sa-retaiw ot the local w iiii-li issued the card, as e\ idmiee that it has heeii ileposited. 
The latter se«-retarv must tlnm siirn coupon nundter two ami aflix the seal of his 
muon, aii<l n-tiirn if to tin* former, as e\iileiie<‘ that tlie eanl was le^alh' oi>taine<l. 

l)ls( M‘l IM'l 

The niaiiitenam-e of discipline, the jiidirin^f ot iiffeiises, and the inllii'tiou ol pim- 
ishnu'iit fall alm<»sl entirely to the local imions It is tin* hH'al that decides for the 
most part, w lull act"'arc to he considered offmise^ In many of the national oivani- 
/alions, Jiowex'i'r. <-rmiinal eoiles have j^rown ii[>, ami in some of them tlie niimlxu' 
of offen.'i's spt'cilic'd is lar^a* 

No offense aiipears ofteiu'r in thi'se national codes than “iimh'rminiiie” hrother 
iiieinhers in jn ices or wage's oreonditunis ot w ork A Hied (o this is u(u k iiiL' oi offi*r* 
in^f to work lielow the union seaU' Several unions I'orhid fakinir a joh or offei ini; to 
Iak(‘ it f'ir less tliaii i( has paid before t ioni^' to \M>t k w hi'n' a stiike is on h iiuai- 
tioned rather less olteii, po>siliiy heeaiis<‘ it is so oIimous ami ^o'ievoiis an offensi* 
that s)iecili<-loeiilKni sei-mseMai less m‘eessa?} Revealing the hiisine.ss <>t Iraiis- 
m tioiis of th(‘ imiou to outsiders, and especially to lanployers, is oflim iefci red to 

few unions lay sjieeia! penalties mi rea^alm;; the name of a meinhi-rwlio lias 
opposed tlu‘ admisvioii of a eamlnlate. Disturhin^^ the m(*efm[;s of tlu- pnion hy 
sweanni:, le' ahiisia* lan;:uaue, hy lefiisinj' to obey the presnhait, or 1)\ ap^iearinj; 
in a slate ol intoxication, is mentioned in perhaps a <lo/en codes \ series of jimial- 
lies is often ju'ovided fm lepidition of these offenses, first a small line, th<‘ii a lartrer 
line, then ejection frmii tlie meefinj;, and perhafis .susjiensioii \e;.deef of duly hy 
an oHieer or a inemlier of a eommitia* is oftmi puni.sliahle hy a tine, ami in the ease 
of an oMieer hy forfeitiin* of Ids position Alwiiee of an otlicer from nieelinjrs ami 
failnn* to lm\e at a meetiny: hooks which are in his eliarye are often sp<‘eially pro- 
vi<U‘<l for Misapplication of funds of the union, or any sort of framl ayain>t lh(‘ 
union or its memhers, is ofttui mentioned. Framl ayainst outsiders is not pimisliahle 
under any of these national w ritU-n eod(‘s, though some unions enhiree the payment of 
debts du(‘ to outsiders, particularly to einployeis, and others aniioiinee that they 
will n<>t support a memher w ho is discharged for fraudulent eonduet, or l<ir relusal to 
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$1,41)0 and itHMc(T«‘tary $l,7o(). The (•rrsidctit <»f tin* (da^s UnttU* Blowvrs lian 81,800; 
their Hccrcfary, (la* .«<rn*!ancH of tlic Slotjo (’(ilO-rs and the l.oiiL^r'lioreinen, an<l the 
pre8id<*nlH of the \\^•rke^s, the liviti Moldern, and tlie M.ii liinistH havt* 81,500. 
The weretary-treasnrer of the Mine \\hnker.M haw $1,500 The '-e. retary of the Iron 
Molders and the neereta? v-treusiirer of tin- Maehini.'-ts lia\e 8l,-_'00 TIk' pivnident 
of tile Ci^'ar ^rake^.H r(‘<-ei\es $50 a \\’e<‘k; the presidi'Ut and the ^'cretary-treaHner 
of the Ihxtt and Sho<? Workers, each, $55 50a week Thecoiimione'>t tah's of |»ay for 
tli<* ]irinci{)al otlha'fs—th(‘ pr(‘>ideiit and th<'.Mecietatv—wlien they ate exju'ctiMl to 
devote full titne to the work, raiare from $800 to $1,5,00 a \ eai Some receive 
.Hinaller rates, and the salaries |)aid l>y those unions whi<'h ex|>ect tluur work to be 
done in l(*isnre liours, in 1h(‘ intervals of «‘m|tlovment at their trade's, ranee' dowti to 
nominal amounts 

\! KMnnitMiii' 

The' ptcM rih<-<l .jiialitications for ni(*nilH‘rstii|» usually im-ludeeitln'r j>n'seiit (‘inplov- 
riieiit or some' li\e-l letielh of service' in the' oe-eupaf ion u hie'h tonii'». the' lie’Id of tlie' 
tiiiioii \ re‘!al loll can olte'll be* trae-e<l 1 le-t u ee-ii tlie' r<‘i|uire-d l(‘iiel h of se-f \ ie e* aial 
the aiiiouni of leehnieal slab ree|Uire‘el. d'he' Ih-(ail t’le'iks sa\'that (he* e-andieiate* 
luusi liave' lead <iiie‘ U'ai’s e'Xperie'tu-e; in some- hraue-li of the re'tail Iraele- othe-i than 
the' liejiieir traele', aiiel iiiiist lee' ae'tive'ly empleeye'd ill a letail stole* at the* lime' <ef appli- 
eatieeu The" boot aiiel Shoe- W’eerkeTs eeiil) re'iiuire'1 hat the* e-an<li<late- lee* aedlvely 
empioye'el at ihe'e raft The Ibemm MakeTs rei|nire‘ I \'e'at’s \\eei k at the ttaih', the 
IkikeTs 5 \e-ais, the* I'lle'e-ttie'al Weerke-rs 5 ve'ais, the' ('eire'inake’i’'^, llie* Mae'liinists, 
aiiel the-T\pieetaphical rnieeii 4 u-ars, aiiel the' I’.dti'ni Make-rs ami the* Vm.deaiiiate'il 
Soe'ie-ty o[ ('arpe'iile'rs 5 M-ars Some' iiiiKeiis of skille'el tra'h'-, ho\\e'\e'i, siie-h as the' 
Bmile'i \fakea-s, tile' blae-k-Jintliis, the' kimt tdassW’orke'i's.tln'brotlie'tiioodufCar- 
jeeilte'is, and the' Stone' (’lltte-rs, (I(e not te-(iuile' the' fetllou ine of I he 1 laele' lol aii\ lixe'el 
jee'riod !ii llu' linitlu'rhooil of ('arpe'iite'rs a i amlidale* “ mii^-l Ix' ol e"od imeia! cliar- 
ae-teraii'I e-eempe-te'iit lie e-oiniiiaiiel stamlarel wa^es " 'I'lu' |■e<lmle■lm'nl o| the- r>oile‘r 
Alake'i's is \e‘ry siinilai 'The'Stoiu'Cntle'rs a'lmit any pi.mlieal jonnie’yitian “who 
can e-omple'te' steelie'UOlk true' aiiel pe'rfe*e-|lliclmlllio “;ill kinds ol slolH'Work— 
jelain, meeleh'el, ol eai\e'd ’’ ll should lie' Ieine'inhe'ii'il, hee\\<'\ri, ill iiil siie'li matters, 
tluit leee-als may impose' icslticiinn'' in addilnen to (hose- <ef the' nalioiial hoelie's 

In many siiiall-se-ah' iiidiisl i le-' imle'jee'iidi'nt w eirkers ami small e'mpio\ ers may he 
udmitte'el. Tims the Te-ain-'le-rs admit aiiveiu' who is e'iij:ai:e‘d m <lii\iini: a\e'hie-le 
an<l W’hei eleee'S Hot o\\ n eir eepe'iate' more' tliun 5 te'ams 'I'lm ('i;:ar Make'is and the* 
Trunk and Iki^ Weerke-rs a'lmit mannf.u'tureis whei e'lnploy 110 jonnie-_\ nmn, ami in 
the' e-ase* of tile* ('ij^ar i\Iak<-IS slle'Il lIlele'jK'lieli'nt e'laftsme'li, W orkinj; atone' eer u illi the* 
help < if llie'ir faniilie>, f'lnii a Iar;ie' jiai t of the* me-mheTship W'm kiinr pi uprieteirs of 
small printing' otlie e's may be-loiio to the Typoi;rupliie'al rnion, pio\’i<le'<l IImy e-onlorni 
lei union rule's and e-iii|)lny union im-mhers wln-ii the'_\ ime'd lie-lp 'riie- I'ainte'rs ami 
the' Bntchi'r ^\^^rkme'll lea\ e the* aelmissieni of emple>\ e'rs to the* option of the* loe'als 
The* Bivrbers, howe'M-r, sp('e-itie-ail\ e'Xe-lneie* tiie'in Man_\ union'' w iiieh a<lmit small 
I'lnpheyeTs e'Xe-lnele all who be'lein^ to e'm|>loye‘rs’ associations 

Seve'ral unions, im-lmling the- Bricklaye'i”', the* Brotlu'i’lmoel of ('ai pe'iiti'rs, the* Brie-k- 
luake'i’s, and the* Mnsie-ians, aelmit oii]\ pcrsenis who au' cili/i'iis eil the.' e'onntnes 
they live' in, or who haw el('<-lare*d their intention t" he'e'enne' e iti/eiis Te> join tlie 
Boiler Makers enie mnsf he* “a fre'e'-lxn n male' e-il i/.eii of some e-i\ ilized eenintry ’’ A 
f(‘W' unieins elise-iiminate*against fore*i;riR'rs in the' matte-r of initi.itioii h'e-s 'PIins w liih* 
the general initiation fi'e* of the* Stenie* (’ntti'rs is $lt), ami an appreiilie'e wlio e-om[>letes 
liis term w ithiii the* jiiriselie-tieni of tin* assoe-iatioii may join w itliin one month after Ids 
term expiri's for $5.50, an applicant from a fore*igii e'oiiiitiy without a earel from a 
r('e'e)gniz('el sloiieentters’ union must pay $55, If he brings a extrel showing tnember- 
ship in the* uni'm whe're* he'came from, he* is adniitteel fe>r$ltl, hut if he' iiad Ix'lemged 
te) a reeognize'el union in this I'ountry he wemlel have* he'e'ii U'lmitteel withenit any fee. 
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ThiH number does not include the local publications, of which there are a consider¬ 
able number—organs either of important local urrujiis, or oftener of the centml coun¬ 
cils or federations of cities. 

The most ambitions of the trade-union journals are thosc^ of the railroad brother¬ 
hoods. Such publications as those of the l/>comotive Engineers, the Ivocomotive 
Firemen, thelhiilway Telegraphers, and theliailroail Trainmen aspire to a position aa 
literary journals of geiu'ral interest. The journal of the Firemen is particularly 
noticeable for the large amount of technical matter, apiH‘aling to the studious and 
ainbitious enginoman, which it regularly publishes. 

The journal of the American Federation of Labor, calle<l the Ameriian Ftsleration- 
ist, is a monthly magazine of high value to every one who wishes to inform himself 
of th(‘general pvogn'ss of the lal)or movement. It contains thoughtful editorials and 
contributed articles on trade-union matters, and an elaborate record of the pn^gross 
of the Federation of I^abor and of its atHliate<l union.s. 

Tliere arc of course tlic broadest diffcreuoes of }>olicy and of value between tlie 
journnls of tlie several organizations. Many of them contain inb'resting discussions 
of .social (jucstions, from tlu* trade-union point of view. Othens an* i-onfined purely 
to tlu‘ chr<ini<‘ling of exciits who.se interest is practicall} conlined to the menilMTs of 
th(‘ trade. Some of them publish in every issue a list of all (li(‘ locals of their 
organizations and of the priucijial local ollicers. Some devote much space to local 
rcjiorts of tlic condition of trade. Tliey are generally the nuslium of lh<^ financial 
reports of tin* national olheers, ami detailed reports of accessions ami losses of m«‘m- 
bership arc. (dtcii given. 

The great majority of the journals an* publislicd monthly A few appear in the 
form of weekly news])ajK‘rs In most cases they are sent free to all mendK‘rH of the 
organization, aiel are su]>portcd eillier out of the general funds of the organiziitiou or 
bv a sjK'cial tax Where a special tax is levied it <locs not generally excee*l 50 cents 
a y(‘ar. In a hwv cases, however, as in tliat tif the Machinists, it ri.scs as higli as $1. 
A consideralde luiinbcr of journals, including tliosc of tin* (\)oj)er.‘», the Carriage 
Workers, the Bakers, tin* ('arixmlers, and the Brewery Workmen,are printed ))artly 
ufrerman (i<*rnian fudy is used in tin* jinirnalof tin* (ierman-.Vmerican Typo- 
gnt'ilna, which is strictly a (rennau organization Tln^ (rranite (’utters’ .Journal 
contains some cidumns in French, and tin* Journal of tin* United Mine Workers di<l, 
for years preceding 1001, print two pages in Bohemian 

Very randy a union adopts as its oHicial organ a j^aper w hicli is owned by a ))ri- 
vate memlx*!’ Tin* journal of the Bookhiinh^rs, though now controlled by the 
organization, was starte<l a.s a private (*nter}»rise, and tlie journal of tin* Pressmen is 
published ))}• au individual member, under acontnu-t with the body, by whicli the 
union gets a certain proportion of the net income. 

IT. FINANCES AND INBUKANCE. 

FINANCES. 

In most of the trade unions of (jreiit Britain tliere seems h» bccompleU^ community 
<<f funds betw’een the local branche.H. Mr. and Mrs. AVebb remark tliat when the 
l(H-al clubs began to draw together into national unions it was assumed, asa matter of 
course, that any cash in possession of any branch was available for the needs of any 
other branch. Before a central authority was established, the several local Ixxlies 
were expected sjiontaneously to send their surplus moneys to the aid of any dis¬ 
trict engaged in a strike. When there came to be a common treasury the local treas¬ 
uries were treateil as parts of it, and as collectively composing it. This involves, of 
course, uniform contributions from all the members throughout the organization.’ 

^Sidney and Beatrice Wobh, Industrial Democracy, pp. 90-^). 
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$1,41)0 and itHMc(T«‘tary $l,7o(). The (•rrsidctit <»f tin* (da^s UnttU* Blowvrs lian 81,800; 
their Hccrcfary, (la* .«<rn*!ancH of tlic Slotjo (’(ilO-rs and the l.oiiL^r'lioreinen, an<l the 
pre8id<*nlH of the \\^•rke^s, the liviti Moldern, and tlie M.ii liinistH havt* 81,500. 
The weretary-treasnrer of the Mine \\hnker.M haw $1,500 The '-e. retary of the Iron 
Molders and the neereta? v-treusiirer of tin- Maehini.'-ts lia\e 8l,-_'00 TIk' pivnident 
of tile Ci^'ar ^rake^.H r(‘<-ei\es $50 a \\’e<‘k; the presidi'Ut and the ^'cretary-treaHner 
of the Ihxtt and Sho<? Workers, each, $55 50a week Thecoiimione'>t tah's of |»ay for 
tli<* ]irinci{)al otlha'fs—th(‘ pr(‘>ideiit and th<'.Mecietatv—wlien they ate exju'ctiMl to 
devote full titne to the work, raiare from $800 to $1,5,00 a \ eai Some receive 
.Hinaller rates, and the salaries |)aid l>y those unions whi<'h ex|>ect tluur work to be 
done in l(*isnre liours, in 1h(‘ intervals of «‘m|tlovment at their trade's, ranee' dowti to 
nominal amounts 

\! KMnnitMiii' 

The' ptcM rih<-<l .jiialitications for ni(*nilH‘rstii|» usually im-ludeeitln'r j>n'seiit (‘inplov- 
riieiit or some' li\e-l letielh of service' in the' oe-eupaf ion u hie'h tonii'». the' lie’Id of tlie' 
tiiiioii \ re‘!al loll can olte'll be* trae-e<l 1 le-t u ee-ii tlie' r<‘i|uire-d l(‘iiel h of se-f \ ie e* aial 
the aiiiouni of leehnieal slab ree|Uire‘el. d'he' Ih-(ail t’le'iks sa\'that (he* e-andieiate* 
luusi liave' lead <iiie‘ U'ai’s e'Xperie'tu-e; in some- hraue-li of the re'tail Iraele- othe-i than 
the' liejiieir traele', aiiel iiiiist lee' ae'tive'ly empleeye'd ill a letail stole* at the* lime' <ef appli- 
eatieeu The" boot aiiel Shoe- W’eerkeTs eeiil) re'iiuire'1 hat the* e-an<li<late- lee* aedlvely 
empioye'el at ihe'e raft The Ibemm MakeTs rei|nire‘ I \'e'at’s \\eei k at the ttaih', the 
IkikeTs 5 \e-ais, the* I'lle'e-ttie'al Weerke-rs 5 ve'ais, the' ('eire'inake’i’'^, llie* Mae'liinists, 
aiiel the-T\pieetaphical rnieeii 4 u-ars, aiiel the' I’.dti'ni Make-rs ami the* Vm.deaiiiate'il 
Soe'ie-ty o[ ('arpe'iile'rs 5 M-ars Some' iiiiKeiis of skille'el tra'h'-, ho\\e'\e'i, siie-h as the' 
Bmile'i \fakea-s, tile' blae-k-Jintliis, the' kimt tdassW’orke'i's.tln'brotlie'tiioodufCar- 
jeeilte'is, and the' Stone' (’lltte-rs, (I(e not te-(iuile' the' fetllou ine of I he 1 laele' lol aii\ lixe'el 
jee'riod !ii llu' linitlu'rhooil of ('arpe'iite'rs a i amlidale* “ mii^-l Ix' ol e"od imeia! cliar- 
ae-teraii'I e-eempe-te'iit lie e-oiniiiaiiel stamlarel wa^es " 'I'lu' |■e<lmle■lm'nl o| the- r>oile‘r 
Alake'i's is \e‘ry siinilai 'The'Stoiu'Cntle'rs a'lmit any pi.mlieal jonnie’yitian “who 
can e-omple'te' steelie'UOlk true' aiiel pe'rfe*e-|lliclmlllio “;ill kinds ol slolH'Work— 
jelain, meeleh'el, ol eai\e'd ’’ ll should lie' Ieine'inhe'ii'il, hee\\<'\ri, ill iiil siie'li matters, 
tluit leee-als may impose' icslticiinn'' in addilnen to (hose- <ef the' nalioiial hoelie's 

In many siiiall-se-ah' iiidiisl i le-' imle'jee'iidi'nt w eirkers ami small e'mpio\ ers may he 
udmitte'el. Tims the Te-ain-'le-rs admit aiiveiu' who is e'iij:ai:e‘d m <lii\iini: a\e'hie-le 
an<l W’hei eleee'S Hot o\\ n eir eepe'iate' more' tliun 5 te'ams 'I'lm ('i;:ar Make'is and the* 
Trunk and Iki^ Weerke-rs a'lmit mannf.u'tureis whei e'lnploy 110 jonnie-_\ nmn, ami in 
the' e-ase* of tile* ('ij^ar i\Iak<-IS slle'Il lIlele'jK'lieli'nt e'laftsme'li, W orkinj; atone' eer u illi the* 
help < if llie'ir faniilie>, f'lnii a Iar;ie' jiai t of the* me-mheTship W'm kiinr pi uprieteirs of 
small printing' otlie e's may be-loiio to the Typoi;rupliie'al rnion, pio\’i<le'<l IImy e-onlorni 
lei union rule's and e-iii|)lny union im-mhers wln-ii the'_\ ime'd lie-lp 'riie- I'ainte'rs ami 
the' Bntchi'r ^\^^rkme'll lea\ e the* aelmissieni of emple>\ e'rs to the* option of the* loe'als 
The* Bivrbers, howe'M-r, sp('e-itie-ail\ e'Xe-lneie* tiie'in Man_\ union'' w iiieh a<lmit small 
I'lnpheyeTs e'Xe-lnele all who be'lein^ to e'm|>loye‘rs’ associations 

Seve'ral unions, im-lmling the- Bricklaye'i”', the* Brotlu'i’lmoel of ('ai pe'iiti'rs, the* Brie-k- 
luake'i’s, and the* Mnsie-ians, aelmit oii]\ pcrsenis who au' cili/i'iis eil the.' e'onntnes 
they live' in, or who haw el('<-lare*d their intention t" he'e'enne' e iti/eiis Te> join tlie 
Boiler Makers enie mnsf he* “a fre'e'-lxn n male' e-il i/.eii of some e-i\ ilized eenintry ’’ A 
f(‘W' unieins elise-iiminate*against fore*i;riR'rs in the' matte-r of initi.itioii h'e-s 'PIins w liih* 
the general initiation fi'e* of the* Stenie* (’ntti'rs is $lt), ami an appreiilie'e wlio e-om[>letes 
liis term w ithiii the* jiiriselie-tieni of tin* assoe-iatioii may join w itliin one month after Ids 
term expiri's for $5.50, an applicant from a fore*igii e'oiiiitiy without a earel from a 
r('e'e)gniz('el sloiieentters’ union must pay $55, If he brings a extrel showing tnember- 
ship in the* uni'm whe're* he'came from, he* is adniitteel fe>r$ltl, hut if he' iiad Ix'lemged 
te) a reeognize'el union in this I'ountry he wemlel have* he'e'ii U'lmitteel withenit any fee. 
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may suspend a Ioca) union or cancel its charter if its per capita tax or aeacawinents 
fall l)ehind fora period which varies in different organizations from tw<) montliH to a 
year, hut is oftenest put at six months. Of course, in practicn* neither the suspension 
of the individual member nor that of the local Is likely to he sharply enforced. It is 
the desire of the organization 'to retain n»eml>ors, not to get rid of them If there is 
any reasonahle excuse for delay of payment, or even if it is lH‘lie\ed lhathy theexer- 
ci.se of patience payment can ultimately Ijc obtained, j)atien4-»‘ will gt-nerally beexer- 
(•i.>^ed. In the United Mine Workers any local whose memlierslmve been idle for 
more than a month is exempt from the }ter capihi tax. This pro\ ision .sj-ians to he 
uni(iue, though several nnion.s )irovide either for delav of ]»ayinent or for a diminu¬ 
tion of the dues of idle individuals. 

The charter fee colleeh'd by the general treasury on the organization ()f a new l^H-al 
is from upward. Possibly the eommoiu'st amount is$15. The ehai ter fei* usually 
includes provision for actunplete out tit of hooks ami sUitionery, including a seal. The 
cost of such an outfit may not fall much short of $5. 

The I'cr i-apita tax collected by (he national organizations from the locals varii's 
from cents a month, the amount charge4l by the Krh-kmakers, up to 50 cents a 
month for the Pattern Makers. The amount of it is detcrmiiu'd less by the ability 
of the itiemhers to pay than ))y the strength of tlu* organization and the degree in 
whicli the .sy.stein of l)enetit paymont.s has l)e<‘n developed. In a few cases the per 
(•upita tax, instead of ]>eing a fixed amount, is a ))ercentage of (lie wages of tln^ 
members Thus tlu'< ilass-hottle Blowers and tlie Hatters regularly collect for the 
national treasury one per cent of all wages. The Flmt (Ilass Workers levy a fixed per 
capita tax for the general exiK'iisesof tlie union, hut su|)port a separate strike fiiml by 
tlie regular payment of tw'o per cent id wages. This system is sometimes ai>]tlied to 
spei ial assessments even when it is not aj*plied to tin* regular taxes. In the Amal¬ 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel, and 'rtti Workers, which levies fixed taxes of 80 
cents a (piarter for the official journal of tlie association, and GO cemts a (piarler for 
the strike fund, Ijosides a sufficient tax to ciiver general expenses, a.ssessed quarterly 
hy tile presuleiit, it is the duty of the president to levy a Sjioeial assessment of from 
one to five perceiitof wages every four weeks, whene\er the amount in tlie national 
treasurv falls Indow $25,(KK). 

Several unions, inelmling some of the strongest, luue uniform initiation firs and 
dues throughout, and treat the total reeeijits substantially as a common fund, after 
the manner of the Britisli unions, or di\ ide them between tlie national treasury and 
the local treasuries according to soim* fixed rule. The (’igar Makers may, )>erlia{is, 
best he taken as the type of this kind of organization Their initiation fei' is 
$8, and their dues are 30 cents a week A I'ertain projiortion of the gross reeeijils 
of each local union is applicable to local ex|)enses. The proportion varits with 
the size of the local. Unions of 80 members or less may use 80 j)er cent of the 
gross receipts for such purposes; unions of from 80 to 50 members, 25 per cent, and 
those of 50 meml)ersand upward, 20 per emit. No money is ever sent to the national 
headquarters except such amounts as are meded for the current expenses of the etui- 
tral administration. Every month the president selects certain unions and dire<‘ts 
them t<j remit sums which lie name.s for (his purpose. The rest of tin* funds remains 
in the local treasuries Wiien any loi'ul runs short, by rea.«on of legitimate dL'^hurse- 
nients, the president directs some other local, which has a surplus, to remit to it a 
designated sum. At the end of each year theaggregateamount m all tlu* local treas¬ 
uries is determineil and divided by the total nuinlK'rof nienihers. Those local unions 
whieh have more than their jier cajiita share of the (*asli assets an* directed to remit 
to those which have less. In this way, at the beginning of each year, every local 
has in its treasury the same amount per capita as every otiuT. If any local us4*8 for 
local exjienses more than its constitutional proi>ortion, it must make up the deficit 
by a local assessment. Locals may levy local assessments for any purjxise except an 
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unauthorized Htrike. In ai'l of ntrikos in other traden local aafepsnienta may be !ev» 
ie<l not cxcee<linK •'io centa a week, and not for a lonj;(‘r jK*riod than from one meet¬ 
ing to another 

Tlu^ tlerinan-American TyiK)(^raphia and the Piano Workers follow a Hiinilar 
Hysteni of <‘'jnaUzation among tlu* local treamiriee. The (^«ranite (’ntt(‘rH, the Iron 
MohhTH, the. Core Makers, the Hoot and Shoe Workers, the leather Workers on Horse 
(i(«»dH, and tin' To])aeco Workers also have uniform initiation f(‘es and uniform local 
<liu“s, hilt they <lo not leave their common funds in the hands of the local oltic«TS. 
They make a tlivision hetwi-en the national treasury ami the local treasuri(‘s, and the 
shan‘ <if tlm national body is placed in the hands of th<^ national oflicers The (Iranite 
Cutters retjiiire all receipts, after payment of certain local <‘X{M‘nses, to remitted to 
!h<i national lawhiiiarters. The Core Makers di\ ide tin* receipts equally lietween the 
national and tin* hxal treasnrh's The Ho<it and Shoe Workers and the. Toliaeco 
Workeis re<{niie two-thirds of all re<-(‘ipts to he sent to tlie national oflh'e The 
national treasury of flu* Li'atlu'r W’orkers on Horse (iootls n*eei\eH a graduated per¬ 
centage of the local paymmits, ranging from 50 per cent for a local of 15 irn'inhers or 
less to HO per cent for oiu' of over 55 mernluTS. 

Since the payments (o tlie national tnaisurer are, in most organizations, in the 
form of a tax ujMm lln' local union, tlu; loail olHc(‘rs are inclined to make it as small 
as j)ossihh‘ (f there is any excuses for considering a member out of goo<] standing ho 
is likely not to he<-<ninte<l as a member for pnr|>090H of tax paying The secixdary 
of the Boiler Makers <-omplaine<l in ISOO tliat, in his opinion, tlie local lodgi'S were 
nmcli incliiieil lo inli'rpnd tlie tax laws in their own favor. When memlKTs let 
tlieir dues run hehiiid, Ik* said, the local rej)orte<l tliom lUit in good staixling and did 
not )tay tlu* per capila ta.\ upon them. A large* |)roportion of tlK*m ])aid up their 
dues afterwards, and flu* per cajuta tax for tin* p(*riod of delinquem-y oiiglit (hen to 
he remit te‘<l to lu'adqiiarters; hut in many eases it ^\a.s not The* H<*cretar\ tri*asure*r of 
Hu* Ure.s.'Jiiu*!! sjioke e\en more strongly in his repeert to the e-onvontieui of l‘)00. lie* 
announee^.d that he* iiad adeqite'd the) policy of refusing to give a reM*eipt to any union 
whieli <hd not send a list of the naiiu*s of its members w itli its re'niittane'C SjK}akiiig 
of the more sliingi*nt collection of the tax, which he had inaiigurateel after his recent 
ae*ce‘ssion to otHce, he* said “ From the r(M*or<ls you ill liml that the month pre*vioufl 
h) my coming in a great many unions hael a iiu'mherHhip of possibly 15 or 20, anei 
whem tlu*y H(*nt me* a list tlu'V liad 55 <u- 40.” 

Partly to ediviate this policy of tax dmlging, a e*onsi(U*rahle numh(*r of muons have 
adopted tlu* use; of adhesive stamps as e-videne-e* of payment of the amounts due from 
the^ nu*mhers to the national tre‘asury The* f5gar Makei's, wliose initiation f(*i's aiul 
dues are uniform throughout the organization, issue a shanip for tlu* initiation fe'e*, a 
stamj* for eaeii \M*ekIy jiaynu'iit of 50 cents, and a stamp for eueli special assessment 
that is l(‘\ie*d j'lach momhe'r is provieled witli a hook, anel when he makes a pay- 
me*nt to tlu* loe-al trca.surer the appropriate stamps are attaclu'd to tlie le*av(*s of the 
book, and <late<l to ineVicaUi the jie^riod covere‘d l>y tlu* payment, yince the stanqes 
are fiirnishe*<l by the national otliceq it is evidemt that, if the memhers insist upon 
liaving tiiis form of ree*eipt and no otiier, the natieuial otlice has a jiorfect clmck upon 
the* ]taym(“iits re*ceived by eae*]i lo<*al tre*asure*r. No eitlu'r form of receipt is recognized 
by the* national union; and if a memln'r shouM he* so (*areless as to fail to have a 
stamp jvlace*d in his leook, he would lose all right to the valuable insnram e hem(*tits 
to which his iiu*nilK‘r.ship in the* union (*ntitles him. To prevent fraud, the color 
of the stamp is chatige^d by the jiresideiit several times a year, at irregular intervals. 

Other unions, whieh have not uniform dues, hut whose national treasuries are 
supported in the usual way by a pe*r capita tax, issue stamps for tlie jiayments to 
the national treasury only. Thus the Machinists have an initiation stamp of $1, a 
monthly due stamp covering the per capita tax of 20 cents, a quarterly due stamp 
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(’ovTrinj: the siH*dal tax of 25 conta for tlte olUoial journa], and otlu'r HtainpH for 
ppodal ])urjH>8Cs. 

In pome nnionp all tin* rereipts of tin' national tn*ji.snry go into otu* gonoral fund. 
In others they are dividi^l inU> sjH'eial funds f<tr partn-ui.ir ))nr{M)pep. The (wo 
eomnn)nept pjHrial faiids are that for strikes and that for sink and death iMmetlts. 
Parlii'nlar fractions of the rt*cei[>t8 are sometimes Hi*t aside hir laher purposes, sm-h 
as tile |)ayment of various insnranei' henetits, the support of the olheial journal, ainl 
the payment of the exjMUises of conventions. 

Tlie financial ollici'rs of the national organizations are, almost without exiM'ption, 
rcquir<‘<l to give bonds .signed by some surety conij»an)' Tin' cost of tlic l)t)nd is 
regularly jiaid by tin' or>ranization. It i.s very isunmon, also, to limit tin' amount of 
moin-v which the secretary or the tixuwuri'r may retain in Ids hands, and to rciiuire 
that all abo\i‘a certain small maximum bedcjiosited in soim* bank In a few cases, 
as that of the Seamen, somewhat eomplicati'*! regulations are made, ii'stricting the 
])owerof the linancial olheer to withdraw tlu- funds of the union when they liave 
ln'eii dejMisited 

The leqinring <d bonds from l<»cal ollicers, tlmugh common, is by no means mii- 
versa! It is lcs.s nccc.ssaiy, .«incc the amounts wliicb they ba\c c!iiirg(^«d arc usually 
small In tin' Cigar .Makers, liK'al unions an' forbidden to deposit in ]>ri\alc banks, 
and loi'al Ircasiiri'rs must deposit, and <lraw funds in tln^ presence of 1.\\o trusti'cs. 
Somewhat similar ])rovisions are fouml not infre<iiu'ntly 

d'lie fiiinls in tlio bands of local treasurers do not usually exc-eed a \('ry few lum- 
dre<l <lollars, and those in tin; hands of a national treasurer seldom <‘xee(‘<l a h'W 
tliousainls. The great Hccumulations of some of the British unions, amounting in 
soitu' eases to a million or a million and a half of «lollars, have no })aralli‘l in Aiiu'i iea. 
Two oi three of the railroad hrotluThoods lia\e strike fund.s of about $UK),(X)0 each, 
and other junds, <-hielly heionguig hi flieir msuianee di'partments, whieli liring their 
total a'-sels up 1.0 or ti'400,0()0 e.ieli Tlu'(hgar Makers lni\ over $dOO,t)OI), 

appliealih- to .Mriki's or to any other [uiiposi' at lli»' will of (lie organization, but, a.s 
lias been said, the money is in the enstixly of the local unions, and is not gatliered 
into llio liandsof oni' oliieer. With these exec'plions hardly any Aiiu'rican nnioii 
lias moi'i' than a \ery nioderati' amount of lead}' casli 

Tiider lhe.se eireiimstanees the only re.sourees of the unions when trouble comes 
are volimt<iry contributions and assessim’iits In a great strike, whiidi arouses wi<le- 
spreud niter<‘st, vohmtaiy i-ontributions are sometimes a mon* iiujtortant simree of 
revenue than miglit be supposed. In the great cigar makers’strike in New Yolk 
('i(v, in 11H)0, about ^<)5,(K'K) was \o!untai ily given by individuals and local unions of 
tiu' trade, outside <»f tile district affected, in a<ldition to the regular assessnii'iils; and 
about was given by individuals and ialxir organizations of otiu'r (railes At 

the time of the antiira«-ite miners’ strike of IhOO the national exeeutive of the Brew¬ 
ery Workmen was rejsirted to liave h'vied an assessment i)f 5 cents a im'inl'cr a week 
foi llieir lienefit, to he eontuiiK'd throughout the duration of the strike. 

It is, of eoiirsi', imi)ossil>le, however, to rely on eoiitrihutions as the <-hief sounu* of 
revenue. In the aUsenco of a large aeeumuiated fund the main reliance* in limes of 
trouble must be plueeel Upon itssessmeiits. Unfortunat('ly, a-ssessinenl.s somelimes 
prove almost as unreliable a re'sonri e as contributions. Iai'II strong organi/ation.s 
soineiimes iind it bard t<* extnn’t from tlieir members an}’llimg beyomi Ibeiraccns- 
tonieil payments ' 

The liigher tlie regular dues and tlie larger theHccumuluted lumls, the inme n-adily 
additional assessments are paul. The Cigar Makers ])ay dO<entsa week (o the union, 
out of their comparatively small wages, ami they liave an accmmilated fnmlof some 
$300,ObO, whieh i.s far more than any otlier niiion hits available for strike purposes, 
yot, in the disastrous year BMX), when strikes took nearly $140,0<K) frf)m the national 

’See below under Sinke.s, p. i.xiv 
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fiiiwls, tlioy 'li«l imt let tin* IuihIm (hiiiiniHli. Tlicy pai<lenou^jh, notonly 
to maintain tlio anionnt in tlic tn-iiaury, hut to inrn^ase it by ovor 120,(H)0 M<‘:in- 
timc tlio local tinioriM Icvicl local aancHHiTients in support of nlrikcs to an amount con- 
Hidcrably greater tlian the payinenta for the pnrjK>se from the national treasury 

The ])ro?npineHH an<l resuliness with which the (-igar MakiTH meet their extra 
aKscHHinents is partly tine to their highly developed henetit system, an<l to the higlx 
<1«(“H and the large aceiunulafetl fumls which are correlative with it. F-very member 
of the union has an interest in that fund of $300,000. Every member knows that if 
ho falls sick or loses hia employment, the union will take care of him, ami, if he dies, 
tlu^ union will make a ])ayment to his family. If he fails to meet tlie tlemaml.s of 
th(‘ organization, Ids nam(‘ will he droppetl from the rolls, and he will lose all claim 
to insuraiHa* against misfortune Wfum an assessment haslieen le\led, Ids oun inter¬ 
est urges him to pay it. Rut the rea<liness witli which the members vote the assess¬ 
ment, when the needs of the moment might he met by simply <lrawing down tlie 
fumls on liaiel, is dm* to the perception that llu* strengtli of tin* organization, as a 
factor in determining the ei'oiiomic; condition of its members, is largely dependent 
upon its linam-ial strengtli 

IN'.SUUASCK IlKSKFl'IS. 

The tra(h‘ union doi'S imi stand on the same lausis in the provision of insurance as 
any oigamzatioii to which the jirovision of insiirama^ is the primary object. The 
jiaymeiits to Ik- made by the union dej'eml upon its current rules, aiai those rules 
may at any lime he ('hang4‘d. Tlu' scale of contrihutions and heiielits may at any 
tune h(‘altered, even to the e.xtent of abolishing iHuiefits altogetlier. After a man 
has for )ears niaiU* his contriliiitions on a high scale, the iHUH'lits which he has helpi'd 
to pay to others may thus he cutoff, by vote of the memliers, from him and Ids hens 
E\eii if the rules are not altered, om* who has contributed to the sick and death funds 
for a lifetime may at any moment he expelled and forfeit all claim, for reasons ijuite 
unconiU'cl(‘(l with insurance against ileath or against sickness. He has no appeal 
from tlie decision ol Ins fellow-members. Moreover, if the union has ai'ciimulatcd 
a fund, prcsniiiahly availahh* for (lie payment of insurance liabilities, it may at any 
monnmt l)e 'lissii)al('d in the support of a strike. 

Mr aixl -Mis. Welih mention fourehief consiilerations whicii lea<lexperiencedtraile 
union ollicials in Hn‘at Rruain to advocate allowances for sick ami .-ujicranmiated 
inemhcrs. (I) 'I'lie |>romise of these benelits is a direct aid in getting new recruits 
and in maintaining the enthusiasm and loyalty cif members. (2) Wlieii, as is 
usually the casi‘, tin* whole contributkm goes into a common fnml, it gi\es an 
ailditional liiiaiicial n-servi', w liicli can he used to supjiort tlie union’s trade policy in 
time of need, and replaced as opportunity permit.s. (3) The los.'ies entaile<l by 
expulsion gi\e an additional means of discipline, and of enforcing njjon all the deci¬ 
sions of tlie majority. (4) The provision of a channel llirough wIdi li accumulated 
funds may flow hai’k to the inemheTS, other than the channel of stiikes. tends to 
increase tlie conservati.'^m of the iiiemhers in trade disputes. When there is a *-on- 
sideralile reserve, for which tliere is no visible use, the men are likely to <piit work 
for almost any reason, and use up the money.’ 

The la4 consideiation plays no great part in determining the policy <if American 
unions or the <U‘sires of their ollicers. With lare exceptions our unions do nut accu¬ 
mulate enough money to constitute an important incentive to strike. The other 
points, however, are as important in America as in Great Britain, and they ileterinine 
the attitude of many of the most progressive labor leaders. In particular, the value 
of an extensile henetit Hyslem in attracting new’ memliers and in holding old ones ia 
constantly brought forward. 

‘Sidtify iiiid Ik'Hlrit'c Wclilt, IikIuvuihI Demoenu’y, pp IW, IbU 
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Tlio ^ienenil opinion nf tlio inof't intoili^roiit union IwutorH to fuvor an okton- 
yiM- of bonolitH. Ibil cxti-Jido)! rc<juiro hijrh aiul tlio rank and 

tile* <it ?iiof-t unionH have not yet lieeii cotu ineed tliat tin*}'are worth tin* cont. National 
oHicers often nrp:e on the uiemherH tlu* nee<l of aeeunmlah'd fiindn to Hiipporl >lrikefJ, 
and the, <lesiral)ility of pnoisioji for in.-^iintnei' ))eiU‘tUH of \anons kinds; Imt it 
IS onh slowly and painfully that actual a<l\ance is nnuhe The (’ijrar .Makeisand 
th(“ (ienuan-Aiuerican 'IT poirrajiliia, with their strike lienefits, sick heiietits, dcatli 
henctit-i, out-of-work l»em‘(l(s, and traxeluiK' heiielits, an* perliaps llu' only American 
muons w inch can lie said to apjiroacli in the liillness of ihwelopmcnt of tlu*ir Uuielit 
systems the Icaiiitiir l>rilish unions I'Aen lluyv do not pay tin' Umelits on at-connt 
of tot.il disahility hy accident or on acc<iuiit of old a^e w Inch arc conniioti in (iicat 
j^ritaiii. in i.n‘neral, the c\otution of our hciielit svstems, iwcii so fai as it has pro- 
f're-sed, has follow cd lines sonicw li.it diffment liom (iu* Unlish, ami imhcates some- 
what <hfferent. anus and different C'limates of the relalixe valm* of insiuaiict' against 
iliffeimit ealuniities 

Jhdlli. hi iii’lil.- 'I'he liist pinpost'of the funds of a lahor union IS th<‘niaintenanee 
of the orLMinzation, and the second is the helteriiiciit of tiadc conditions, cspi-eially 
hv the snppoit ot trade disputes Alter Ihesi* priiiiaM demands the payment of 
death heiielits i'-the purpose w hteh appeals lirsf to iimst Vmerieannnions. N’eaily 
It) national or^^uini/atioiis, out of a total of tliait a Imiidnsl, [>ay dealli lienelhs 
fiom national funds V few ha\e sepaiate orj;ani/atioiis which do a mutual insur- 
am e hiivijH-'-s lor tlu‘Mu'inhei-s ot the imioii Tim taknitr ol iiisutciiice in sucli cascH 
may or m.i\ not he compulsoiy, 'riu* Locomotive I’iumia'cis have established a eor- 
poiatioii, known as the l.oeomoU\e ICuKineers’ Mutual Life and Accident Iiisuranee 
Association, eiitiielN <iistinct from tlic Lrolticrhood ot Locoimilr\e l'’.njiineers. 'Phis 
corporation has its own ollicers and its own funds, ami is in form eiitiri'ly distinct 
from the hrol held mod Its husiimss is, howexei, con lined to inemhets of (he hrotiicr- 
hood, and all im'inheis of (he hrotherlioo<i w ho aic not meliyihle hy ri'jtson of a^e 
ordisaliiiily must take policies in the in''Uianre assoeialiiui l*<iiieies of ikToO and 
^1,500 are issued, ami a meitiher iindei Id \ears of a;;e inav lake three $l,.'>()0 poli- 
cK-s Meinhers under 4o may take two smdi policies, and those under .‘>0, one. 'I’he 
11 '-mance IS oil th<* assi'ssmeiit basis, and tin* cost h not lar lioin a. thousand a 
\.ar 'l'!iou;:!i the otlier railroad brotherhoods m.ike their iiisnraiiee a ]>art of the 
luisiness ot the primary or^aini/atii'iis, (In- luolherhoods tliems(d\es, in.slead of estab- 
lishni;.; .st,'j)arate insurance associations, tin* stionet-rof them re.semhle tlie Locomotive 
Kneini'ers m the ndatively lai^e aiimiintsof insurance wdiiidi thev offer, and in Kivin^' 
their inetnhcis a I'onsidiTahle raiii'e of clmiie between larger and smaller ainoimts. 
'riu‘ ('oiiductors issue policies of isd.OOO, $l,0(K), ami it^OjCKkl. Mcmherfl 

under :I0 may insure lor any amount, from oil to <>(1 years ot ajzc they are limited to 
^l.dOO, and those over ht) an* not penmtti'd to join tin* mutual lienelit department. 
The insurance funds, tlmu^di paid into ilie (ieasur_\ oi (he Ordiw of Railway Coii- 
iluetois, are kejd- se]»arale fiom tlie eoiierai liimR. 'Piie i''ireiiieii ha\eal)oIishedtlns 
distniidioii. All tlieir re<-eipls eo mio a siiijrle fuml. They issue iH-iielieiary certili- 
cates for A.'iOO, ^1,000, and $1 Tlie 'Pi ail mien issue eeiiilieati-s for ami 

$1,200 Jii tin* 'rele;;ia[)liers the aiiiouiils are $200, $5lK)| and $1,000, 

'Pin* Letter Can lers ha\e orj^am/i'd (he nmled Slates (setter Carriers’ Mutual Rene- 
tit Association, whose finals arc s<'pnr.it<' from those of (heir national association, 
and w hos(‘manae;t’nient is iu the hands of different, olli<-ers. This hmietit associa¬ 
tion issues certiticate.'J, payuiile at death, for $l,00(t, $2,000, ami $.'!,000. This is 
believc'd to be the only insuiame association connected with any American labor 
organization which jirades its a-'sessnicnts accordiii}; to theatres of its mcmljors. Kven 
the railroad brotherhoods charj^e thesaim* amount for an insurance certificate of the 
same '•i/.e, no matter w liat the a^u* of the holder may lie. 'riie letter carriers' asso¬ 
ciation ;;rades its as.sessmeuts, accordiiit; to the ap* of its niemlierH uj>on joiniiijr, from 
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38 (!entfl for a wiiigle awseKsmynt on a ^1,000 <-ertifu‘ate for a man who joins l>etween 
21 and 25, to 88 cents for a man who joins ]x*tw(^cn 40 and 50. 

In tlie remaining nnioiiH the iM-nefits offered are always smaller than in those 
wiiieli liave l)e(*n inentiontsl, and tliey arc; regularly paid out of tlie treasury of the 
union itself. In sonu* cases the deatli-henelit fund Is supported l)y a special lus.'^ess- 
inent, and in others particular ]K)rtions of tlie ix‘r capita hix are set apart for it. In 
many cases, however, tl»ere is no formal separation of funds. The highest amount 
paid hy any laljor organization, except th(>HC already mentioned, is 8,500. This is 
the l>enefit of the (ihiss Bottle Blowi'rs; and the Cigar Mak<'rH j>ay the sanu‘ to one 
who has iK^en a member for 15 (‘onsecutive years. Tn tludr ca>e no IxTietit is paid 
to one who luis not he<‘n a member for 2 years, only $50 after from 2 to 5 years, $2(X) 
afl(!r fnjtn 5 to 10 years, and $350 after from 10 to 15 years. The Litliographers pay 
grad(‘d Ixmefits ranging from $50 to $500, but the spaces of time which they take 
into ac<'outit are very short. If one has b«‘en in good standing for (> consecutive 
months immediately before death )'•* is (‘iititletl to the $500, and one who has been 
in g<»od stamling less than 30 <layH to $50 To remain in good standing, and so bo 
entitled to the high lK*neflt in ease of deatli, means to make prompt payment of all 
<lues to the organization. 

The death benefits offered by the remaining unions seldom exc(*e(l $200, and range, 
for the most part, from $50 to $100. Some gradation, aceonling to tln‘ hmgth of 
membership in gooil stamlnig, is often found. 

A few unions jmy a small benefit on tlie death of a meiidier’s wife. The amount 
is usually $40, $50, or $75, and liie payment is r(*garded as a funeral iM'iiefit. In 
most cases a memlier is Hllowe<l to draw this heiiclit only once. 

Sick han'jit. —Tim commone.st insurance benefit, after that for death, is (he sick 
l>enelit. This is establbhed as a national institution in about a dozen lra<lcs. The 
amount paid is usually $4 or$5a wet'k. In several unions sick Kme/ltscnn he drawn 
for not more than 13 weeks in any year. In some unions six months’ meniherslii[> 
is reipiired before any eaii he drawn. The Oerman-Ameiicaii Typographia pays .$5 a 
week for 50 w»‘eks, and then $3 a week for a second 50 weeks, if (In* sickness con¬ 
tinues. A f(wv unions pay henefits for disability by accidents, but nom* for sickne.ss. 

Somewhat elal)orat<‘ precautions are pnivideil in the nil(‘s of several organizations 
to jirevent fraud in the distribution of sick bcnelits. it is n‘<[nired that a (‘ommittce 
of two or tliret* members be appointeil by the local union, and that this <-ommittce 
visit the sick inemhcrH every we<‘k. Sometimes it is direct<‘d that (he members of tlu* 
eommittee make tlie visit separately. If they are denied ailmissiou t<i tlu' sick room 
the heiielit is not [•aid. A physician’s certificate is i ustomarily rcipiin-d also. 

VmiHiiicnt-dmihiliUj hcucjH. —A considerable numlxT of unions [•ay a lump sum in 
the event <•! total and permanent disability. The railroad brotherhoods make their 
nisuraiici' [>olicies or beueliciary ccrtilicatca [layablc, in such <‘vent, to the sanu' 
extent as at dealli. In several of the <»ther organizations there is a total-disability 
benefit wliich is larger than that paid at death Thus, the Amalgamated Class 
Workers, whose funeral henelit is $50, [*ay $150 in the case of the total disability of 
one who has been, lor more than a year, a memher in good standing. The Brother- 
hooil of (■ar[^enters, whose highest funeral henefit is $200, [>ays$400 for total disa¬ 
bility after 5 years’ membership 

SapermimiAiiion UwjU.—K su[(eraiinnation lamelit is [luid ]^y38 of the princijial 
unions of Great Britain, including the two British iini<»ns wliuli have branches in 
this country—the Amalgamated Society of Kngineers and the Amalgamate<l Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners. The Amalgamated Society of Oarpenters [lays $2.80 a week 
for life to a member who is 50 years of age and incapable of earning the usual wages, 
if he has been 25 years continuously in the society; if he has been 18 years in the 
society he is allowed $2.45 a week. No strictly American union has yet begun to 
pay tliis Ixjnefit. Only (he Pattern Makers and the Brotherhood uf Car[xjiiterH have 
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Tlio ^ienenil opinion nf tlio inof't intoili^roiit union IwutorH to fuvor an okton- 
yiM- of bonolitH. Ibil cxti-Jido)! rc<juiro hijrh aiul tlio rank and 

tile* <it ?iiof-t unionH have not yet lieeii cotu ineed tliat tin*}'are worth tin* cont. National 
oHicers often nrp:e on the uiemherH tlu* nee<l of aeeunmlah'd fiindn to Hiipporl >lrikefJ, 
and the, <lesiral)ility of pnoisioji for in.-^iintnei' ))eiU‘tUH of \anons kinds; Imt it 
IS onh slowly and painfully that actual a<l\ance is nnuhe The (’ijrar .Makeisand 
th(“ (ienuan-Aiuerican 'IT poirrajiliia, with their strike lienefits, sick heiietits, dcatli 
henctit-i, out-of-work l»em‘(l(s, and traxeluiK' heiielits, an* perliaps llu' only American 
muons w inch can lie said to apjiroacli in the liillness of ihwelopmcnt of tlu*ir Uuielit 
systems the Icaiiitiir l>rilish unions I'Aen lluyv do not pay tin' Umelits on at-connt 
of tot.il disahility hy accident or on acc<iuiit of old a^e w Inch arc conniioti in (iicat 
j^ritaiii. in i.n‘neral, the c\otution of our hciielit svstems, iwcii so fai as it has pro- 
f're-sed, has follow cd lines sonicw li.it diffment liom (iu* Unlish, ami imhcates some- 
what <hfferent. anus and different C'limates of the relalixe valm* of insiuaiict' against 
iliffeimit ealuniities 

Jhdlli. hi iii’lil.- 'I'he liist pinpost'of the funds of a lahor union IS th<‘niaintenanee 
of the orLMinzation, and the second is the helteriiiciit of tiadc conditions, cspi-eially 
hv the snppoit ot trade disputes Alter Ihesi* priiiiaM demands the payment of 
death heiielits i'-the purpose w hteh appeals lirsf to iimst Vmerieannnions. N’eaily 
It) national or^^uini/atioiis, out of a total of tliait a Imiidnsl, [>ay dealli lienelhs 
fiom national funds V few ha\e sepaiate orj;ani/atioiis which do a mutual insur- 
am e hiivijH-'-s lor tlu‘Mu'inhei-s ot the imioii Tim taknitr ol iiisutciiice in sucli cascH 
may or m.i\ not he compulsoiy, 'riu* Locomotive I’iumia'cis have established a eor- 
poiatioii, known as the l.oeomoU\e ICuKineers’ Mutual Life and Accident Iiisuranee 
Association, eiitiielN <iistinct from tlic Lrolticrhood ot Locoimilr\e l'’.njiineers. 'Phis 
corporation has its own ollicers and its own funds, ami is in form eiitiri'ly distinct 
from the hrol held mod Its husiimss is, howexei, con lined to inemhets of (he hrotiicr- 
hood, and all im'inheis of (he hrotherlioo<i w ho aic not meliyihle hy ri'jtson of a^e 
ordisaliiiily must take policies in the in''Uianre assoeialiiui l*<iiieies of ikToO and 
^1,500 are issued, ami a meitiher iindei Id \ears of a;;e inav lake three $l,.'>()0 poli- 
cK-s Meinhers under 4o may take two smdi policies, and those under .‘>0, one. 'I’he 
11 '-mance IS oil th<* assi'ssmeiit basis, and tin* cost h not lar lioin a. thousand a 
\.ar 'l'!iou;:!i the otlier railroad brotherhoods m.ike their iiisnraiiee a ]>art of the 
luisiness ot the primary or^aini/atii'iis, (In- luolherhoods tliems(d\es, in.slead of estab- 
lishni;.; .st,'j)arate insurance associations, tin* stionet-rof them re.semhle tlie Locomotive 
Kneini'ers m the ndatively lai^e aiimiintsof insurance wdiiidi thev offer, and in Kivin^' 
their inetnhcis a I'onsidiTahle raiii'e of clmiie between larger and smaller ainoimts. 
'riu‘ ('oiiductors issue policies of isd.OOO, $l,0(K), ami it^OjCKkl. Mcmherfl 

under :I0 may insure lor any amount, from oil to <>(1 years ot ajzc they are limited to 
^l.dOO, and those over ht) an* not penmtti'd to join tin* mutual lienelit department. 
The insurance funds, tlmu^di paid into ilie (ieasur_\ oi (he Ordiw of Railway Coii- 
iluetois, are kejd- se]»arale fiom tlie eoiierai liimR. 'Piie i''ireiiieii ha\eal)oIishedtlns 
distniidioii. All tlieir re<-eipls eo mio a siiijrle fuml. They issue iH-iielieiary certili- 
cates for A.'iOO, ^1,000, and $1 Tlie 'Pi ail mien issue eeiiilieati-s for ami 

$1,200 Jii tin* 'rele;;ia[)liers the aiiiouiils are $200, $5lK)| and $1,000, 

'Pin* Letter Can lers ha\e orj^am/i'd (he nmled Slates (setter Carriers’ Mutual Rene- 
tit Association, whose finals arc s<'pnr.it<' from those of (heir national association, 
and w hos(‘manae;t’nient is iu the hands of different, olli<-ers. This hmietit associa¬ 
tion issues certiticate.'J, payuiile at death, for $l,00(t, $2,000, ami $.'!,000. This is 
believc'd to be the only insuiame association connected with any American labor 
organization which jirades its a-'sessnicnts accordiii}; to theatres of its mcmljors. Kven 
the railroad brotherhoods charj^e thesaim* amount for an insurance certificate of the 
same '•i/.e, no matter w liat the a^u* of the holder may lie. 'riie letter carriers' asso¬ 
ciation ;;rades its as.sessmeuts, accordiiit; to the ap* of its niemlierH uj>on joiniiijr, from 
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ity in union in pn)vi<loil for by a larg(‘ nnnilK'r of Amt*riran national unions. 

Ill most casoH siirti inomlnTH aro cntitlo^l to the same relief as participants in an 
authorized strike. In a few unions they draw their full regular wages. 

Ti-iireJuu! /sTe/jV.—Two or three Unions make loans from the national treasury to 
meinliers wlio an* out of employment and wish to travel in search r)f work. Such 
loans are limltc'd to $20 or $25. One union only, the < ierman-American Typograplna, 
pays a traveling benefit under such circumstances without expis-ting repayment. 
The amount in this case is 2 cents a mile for the first 2(X) miles ami 1 cent for each 
ad'litional mile, not exceeding $10 in all. 

Thougli these paymentst)!* loans for traveling expenses are distinguished as travel¬ 
ing beneiits, it is evi<lent tliat they are a s]>ccial form of out-of-work benetits. 

Ijortd hi’iu'filx —Out-of-work beneiits are sometimes paid by local unions A\hen 
their national unions pav none, fii such cas(“s tlie purpose <'f maintaining the c<jn- 
tlitiniisof emploMiient hy )ohe\ing imanliers of tlit* necessity of nnderhidding eaeh 
otluT is often evident, loir four or live years after the revolution in tlu* printing 
trade caused hy the introduction of type-setting machinery, “Big Six” (Typo¬ 
graphical rmon No «), of the International Typographical Union), tlie priiit<'rs’ 
union of N*wv York City, sup|>orted a huge fraction of its-niemhers. It not only paid 
out-of-work iM'imlits, hot fnr several years it maintained a tarm, on which a Iiouie 
ami an oj)poitnnity to work were given to memhers wlio could get no work at llieir 
trmle. 

Othrr JojMiH of insurame, ])artieularly against sickness and d«“utli. ari‘ often i»ro- 
vide<l hv local unions. It is prohaltle that tlu' aggregaf(' anmunt of such local 
l)cm'!its IS greal(“r than the amount paid hy tlie national <uganizations. 

111. TKAJ>K rOLIUJKS. 
w \<; Ks. 

Tm* eslaldisliment of a standaid rati- of wages may perhaps he sai<l to he tlie pri¬ 
mary object of liade-union policy Without the standard late the trade union, sucli 
as it is, could ha\e no existence. The niiioii exists to modify the (“on<lition of its 
members by making the contract of laiiploymcnt through a coUectivi* instead of an 
individual bargain But if a single liargain is (o determine the [»ay ot a eoiisiderahle 
lumiher of iiu'ii, tlie pay <»f each man must evidently he refeiahle to a eoininon 
stamhud. This principle is not j)eculiar to the trade union. Tin* small master may 
make an imk'pmideiit bargain on such terms as lie can with every j)ersoii who comes 
int<t his employ, but in i-very (‘inploynicnt on a large .scale wliole chusses of workers 
are neee.ssaiily giouped together, ami their pay is regulated hy a comnioii rule. 

It is a gn at mistake, however, to siH)post* that the standard rate of the lalKir organi¬ 
zation means a uniform wage for eaeh member hy tlie day or by the week. I'he 
standard rate means a uniform compensation to all members for the same perform¬ 
ance. A very large proportion of the tiade union.s secure this uniformity of compen¬ 
sation I'V means of pii'cework jiricos. In that case the recognition of superior skill 
and speed is automatic. When tlie circumstances of the trade and the experienceof 
tlie memlicrs make time wages seem the more effective means of maintaining the 
.standard late, the usual method is to ailopt a minimum price, below which no mem¬ 
ber of the union is allowed to work. It may seem as if the union itself miglitumler- 
tak(^ a classiticatioii of its mcmlKws according to their ellicieney, and the establishment 
of a s(‘rieH of daily or weekly rates, to some one of wliieh eaeh member should l>e 
assigned. Such a svstem does not meet with the favor of any labor organization. 
Tlie Brotherhood of Uarpenters declan^s that the grailing of wages i.s demoralizing to 
union ])rin<'ijileH and to the welfare of the trade. The Stone Cutters say that such a 
.system tends to destroy that friendship wliich is essential to trade unionism. The 
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the unifiji rfHulUi in the dropping from oinployinent of llio lt‘sn ollidont members, 
except in timcH of tlie liigheHt trade activily. 

To nmny laTsons of the middle and npj)er <-la.sseH it seems obvious that this last 
fact in itself proves the sljortsighU'dness and folly of the p^ilicy of the minimum \sage. 
Here, tliey think, is ii condition which condemns large nnmlK-rs of men to most pre¬ 
carious employment, or drives tliem altogetlier out of th<‘ trieles to which whatever 
skill they have pertains. It ])luces a jtremium on <lcception and a penalty <>n honor; 
forthe less skillful workman is temjde^l toget employment, at the evpimse of liis obli¬ 
gation to his union, by working at <ait rates. If be yields, he condemns his more 
honorabh“ fellow to walk the streets. Mon^over, so far as tlu^ unions compel tiu' 
paynumt of more than wouhl otlierwise bo paid for tiie sjime work, the aggregate 
amount of unemployment is thought to be increa'Je<l; for less work of a given kind 
will b(! called for at a <lay than at $2. 

The trade unionist iuhnits the temptation to price cutting, and <loes wliat be can to 
make it <liincult. Nothing can convince him, bow(*ver, that bis ckws is injured by 
putting an artilicialor monopoly price on w'hat it lias to sell Ilo cun hardly deny the 
personid trouldes whicli tlie minimum wage may soimdimcs bung upon individuals. 
Even those individuals, however, be believes to lie fully componsated for any 
increased i<lleness, in mor^t cases, by tlie higher pay tlH*y gig when they have work. 
Tile proposition that high wagi's dimmish the aggregate amount of rmplov numt, 
even if he should admit it, would not trouble him. It is not inoduction, but dis¬ 
tribution, that is to Ids mind the important problem. The <[Ue'<1lou is not Imw 
many hours’ work sliall be done in a year, but how much out of the itroduct of tlu* 
work shall coiih' into tin* ownership of the workers. Tliat the shaie of the workers 
is inereaseil by raising the rales of pay lie does not <juestiun for a moment. 

But the proposition that high wagi-s increasi' unemplov im-nt, upon tlie wliole, is 
itself one whicli th(i trade mdonist wmdd deny. He might admit soiim such effe< t, 
for the linn* being, in a jiarlicular trade. But when the matter isconsiilered hroailly, 
lu‘ asserts, the juimary effect of raising wages is to ]nit more consuming ])ower into 
tlie hands of the wage workei's, and less into the hands of tlie other clause's The 
wageworkers use their consuming ]>ower almost exclusively in g<“t1ing articles for 
imiiKMliate consumption. Tlie other classes “save” a considerable proportion of 
their <‘onsuming power. Tliey “invest” it. Tliat is, they get goods with it which 
are not meant to he immediately consumed, hut are meant to assist furtluT }>i<iduc- 
tion. This maygivi' an equally large demand for labor at the moment; hut by 
increasing the capacity of society to produce without increasing file capacity or (lie 
tendency to consume, it is helievcsl to intensify those ])eriods of apparent overjiro- 
duction, which we know as industrial depres.sioiis or ^ ri.ses. In llu‘ Itmg run, then*- 
fore, the trade unionist believes that tli(' increiuse of tlie ecoiioiidc pow'er id tlie 
w'orkiiig cla.ss will diminish uuemploymeut, rather than iucreasii it. 

Vmoiig (he Englisli unions tlie prohlmu of unemployment is (piite generally dealt 
with by a sort of sliaring of tlie W’ages of those who are at work. A subsistence, at 
least, is guaranteed to every member out of the union treasury. Jii .America, how¬ 
ever, this policy is as yet exceptional.' 

There is necessarily a i(*sidnum of memlK*rs, especially memhersof alvanced jears, 
h) w'hom no master at any time is willing to ]«iy the slamlard rate. If tlie almost 
overwhelming temptation to gain a livelihooil by scabbing is to he removed from 
them, the union must permit tliem to depart from tlie rules whicli, under ordinary 
circumsUinces, it enforces. It can not, W'ith safety, allow' them to make individual 
bargains at their own will. The expedient which it adopts i.s the separate eonsider- 

‘ Soc above, Out-of-work beneilt, p. xi.i. 
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of (“}\(']i in(li\kUia] case, either by the l<ical union aa a whole or hy a Kiiitnlilo 
(•(nmiiitte(‘of it, and the establishnvcnt f(»r ciudi nneh exceptional in«hvidnal of an 
exeej)tioiml rate of ws^es. Thus among the SPnie (’utters a memln'r over 50 yearn 
of ap“, and })liysi<“ally unable to earn the standard rate of wages may l>e granted an 
“exeni})t card” on the recommendation of an investigating committee. The com¬ 
mittee regulates tlie wages of the exempt mendx'rs. 

irOUKH OK I.AUOU ANI> ITOUnAYS. 

It. WHS not until tlie close of the eighteenth century, apparently, tliut the Englisli 
unions Ix'gan to inti'rest thi'inselves in making tin* ^\orking day shorter or more 
rcgtilai Tlu' ^\orkm(‘n of tlie small hIiojh witc al)lc to stop \vork at their pleasure, 
wiliim certain limits, and a large ])art of the workers \\<“re in tlicir ow n liomcs an<I 
liad their tune entin'ly at their o>mi disposal Tin* few attempts w Inch \\ere made 
in tlie eightei'iitli irntury t<i estahhsii a <-onimon rule for the day’s work of a trade 
weie confined to llit»se eraftsmi'n wlio were paid liy the day or tlie week and wlio 
worked on the piemises of their employers. 

TIu'ri.^e of iiiaeliine industry boiiml the liuman instrument to the instillment of 
lion WItile the machinery ran the woikiT had to keep to Ids task It was in tin* 
cotton Hidusliy, in which machine jinMbiction lirst developed, that the (ir>t striig- 
gli'S Were made for definitely tixing and for shortening the liours of labor. 'I’tie 
agitation for legislative action on thes»‘ points was directed iiomiiially to the intere.sts 
of till- women and ehildien, and it was to the women and children only tliat the 
siieu'^sive acts of rarliameiit ajijilied; hut the real strength of tin-agitation was in 
the <lei-ire of the male woikers to shorten their own wairkilay. The cotton operatives 
and (he roal miners are still tin' most streniK'UH advocates among tlie Bntisli work 
jteoplo of di-liidtely limiteil and uniform Inmrs'of labor. They feel the gunitest 
iienl oi tills defeiisi', hoeause thcir industries are not proteete<l hy any system of 
ai'preiitiei'shiji, and hei'uiise the beginning and tlie eiuling of their work do not 
depend on their will, Iml, in tin* cotton mill, on the starting and stopping <•[ the 
engine, and in the mine on the running of (lie cage. Those imtoiis wldeii still rely 
iponstru-t iciriilatioii <if a]ipren(leeshi)> are much less strenuous in tlieir itisistem-e 
.ipoii legiilation of the liours of labor. In such tra<les, where piecework prexails 
and where Iheold workers Iiave lieen al>le to maintain a rigid lestrietion of the 
mindiei of coinpeiitoi's, the\ are sometimes content to let eaeli indivnhial li\ his 
lionis of work for Idmsi'if. In the building and tiie maeliinist trade.^, with the 
decay of u[>preiitieesliiji, and the imjiruetieainlity of maintaining the jiraetiee <if 
exclusion, tlie insisteiiei! oii the delinitely ]imile<l normal day grows strongrrand 
stronger.’ 

The course of dexetopmcnt of tlu‘ movement for stiorter liours lias lieeii somewhat 
different in tiie Vniti'd States. It hius Ikhui, ui>on the wliole, le.ss affei-led hy iegis- 
laiioii than in (ireat Britain. Tlie laws of Massachusetts ha\e effectively reduced 
the liours in many o<'cupatioiis 5H a week, and the legislative, movement tluTew’as 
largely due to the action of the eoKoii operatives. In most States, Iiowcmt, legisla¬ 
tion has ha<l little effect upon hoiiis Tlie rising cotton industry of the Sniitli isstill 
emiiloying its laborers hw ll ainl 12 liours a<lay. The coal miners have imw reduced 
llieir hours foK by iinum action throiiglioiit a large area, but tlie movement lias taken 
|)laee only witliin the last 5 or 4 years. Tlie Maehinist.s sueei'eded in IDOO in re<lue- 
mg the hour.s of a large jiart of their memhers from 10 a <lay to Oi, and they have 
lieeii engaged in recent months in a struggle for a furtlier reduction to 0 hours with¬ 
out reduction of pay. In this they have Ix'en only partly successful 

The S-hour day has jierliaps been obtained hy as large a pnjportion of workmen in 
the building trades as in any great industrial group. Among the bricklayers 52 local 

' Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial I)cmoerae>, vol i, jip 825, 38.V3.1 1 . 
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unionB had th<*H-h(mrilay in 180(1, 121 at tlie end of 1800, and 172 outof a total of -141 
onDeceitdM'r 1, liMX). Few organized bricklayers work more than 9 hours. Th(‘.same 
!H (me of the I^rotluTliood of Carpenters, tliough the exceptions are somewliat more 
numerous. Ten lioiirs a day was universal among the carp<‘nt(TH 20 years ago, when 
th(‘ Brotlierhoo<l of (’ar|)enter8 was oiganized. In 1898 tlierewere only 23 places 
where tlie members of the brotherhood were working 10 hours; in 424 places they 
worked!) hours, and in lOo, 8 hours In l!)00 the numlK'r of 8-hour ]4aces had 
increas(‘d to ]88. About 40 j)er cent of the local unions of FlumlM'rsare sai<l to 
ha\e the H-liour day, and fully half the local unions of Steam Fitters. Of the Flas- 
h'rers, 05 unions out of 97 reported that they had the 8-hour day on October 31,1900, 
26 worked 9 hours; 5, 10 liours, and 1, 7 hours. The high proportion of 8-hour 
unioh.s among the T’lasf(‘rers is j>erhaps due to the fact that their local organizations 
are, to a great (‘Xtent, in the larger places. In small towns the plasterers are likely 
to ha\e no separate' organization, but, so far as they are organized, to belong (o the 
Bricklayers. In the sanies way the steam fitters .in the smaller phu es are likely to 
go with till' I’lumbers About half tin* Tile Setters work 8 hours, and the Painters 
rep<'rt that tlu'y have the 8-hour day in most cities. 

The (%ar Makers have had a universal 8-hour day since 1886. Their early success 
must ai)i)ar(‘ntly hi' attrihuted to high organization and strong h-adership. Their 
tra<h' is not very highly paid and is sulijeid to sweat-shoj) com|)etition. It is not easy 
to s(‘e any reason in the circumstances of the occupation itself which couM either 
iiisjtire (hem to <lemand a concession w'hicli scan'ely any American workers liad at 
that time obtained, or enable them to get it. 

' The (ierman-American Tyjiograidiia forbids its members to work mon* than 8 liours 
a.day or 48 hours a week The lnt(>rnational Typograplncal Union, however, stdl 
finds it iieci'ssarv to permit a largi* part of its members to work 9 hours, and in some 
placi's tliey work 10 l!Iany of its locals, however, work 8 hours, or even less The 
shortening of liours has ]>een greatest among the machine operators. Among those 
in newspapi'r oflici's a day of 8 hours or less is almost universil. Perhaps the short¬ 
est standard week which anv union has fixed is that of the Hebrew compositors 
of New York City, ni their .s<-ale for evening new'spaper work. The working w'eek is 
24 h<uirs, or 4 liours a day. The wages are ipi2 a week. 

A working day longer than 10 hours exists only exeeptionally, among organize<l 
workers. The Bakers ami the Barbers and the Street RaiUvay Kinployees are exam¬ 
ples of unions which are rising into ])ower, hut whose hours of labor are, U|i to tlie 
present time, excessively long.. All of tliem, however, are taking ac'tion to reiluce 
their liours in one plare after anotlier as they gather strength. The majority of tlu' 
Hebrew bakers of New York City, of whom there are said to be a thousand, got a 
10-hour day and a 6-<lay week by a strike early in 1901. I'artial returns of the Street 
Railway Kinployees at the close of 1900 showed 10 divisions working 9 hours a day; 
9 divisions working 10 hours; 6 <hvisi()ns w'orking from 8 to lOi liours, and 24 divi¬ 
sions working for longer periods; the longest reported, by a single local, oeing from 
14 to 16 hours. 

The Marine Engineers htv ]M.*rhaps the only labor organization which does not seem 
to set before itself as a goal a day shorter tlian 10 liours Their a<-tual work ajipears 
to run from 12 liours upward, ami their secretary reports that 12 hours is the limit 
wliieh {lie association aims at. This is the more remarkable since their average pay 
is fierhaps higher than that of any other lussociation which regards it-^elf as a labor 
organization, excepting one or two of the railroad brotherhoods, and the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. It is noteworthy that these other higli- 
wage unions have also given much less attention to the question of shorU*r hours than 
many unions of lower earnings. 

The general drift of opinion among American tnwle unionists is strongly in the 
direction of emphasizing the importance of a shorter work day. The most progres* 
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wive leaders, ench.as ^fr. Gompers, of the Federation of T^bor, are constantly nrjrinj? 
their assomtes to })iit the shorter work day in the forefront of their demands. 
Organize and control your trade and aUorten your hours, is their position, and wages 
will take care of themselves. The idea that a man will produce as much in H hours 
as in 10 may occasionally l)e advanced by labor leaders, but it is liot their general 
}K>sition; and even if one does advance it he is likely to bring forwanl in the next 
paragraph ideas that are entirely inconsistent witli it. The argument whicli really 
carries \seight \sith them is based on tlie op{)osite idea. It is that the reduction of 
hours will diminish the supjily of labor jxnverin the market, an<l so will raise its 
price. It will make room for the unemidoved, and so will remove the de])ressing 
influence of their competition. 

“ WiietluT you work by tlie pioco or work b\ the <luy, 

Decroi'-ing llic hours increases the jniy,'' 

is a (“onstantly reiterated expression of the current creed of tlie union leaders. 

A second great line of argument is based Uj«on the direct liemdit of shoitor liours 
to (he iii<livi<lual workman, in giving him his rightful sliare of family and social life, 
affording iiiiii an o}>portunity for int(“ilectnal improvcmt'iit, and tending to dcvclnj) In 
him new rational wants, ft is addl'd, liowevcr, that thi>. effect u|>on tlie imlividual 
will luwea favoiablc reaction upon so('ict>, in cau>iiig (he uorknian to insist iijuui 
more wages lltat he ma_\ gratify his newly anmsed wants This, it is held, will 
increase the eonsumiiig power of society, and so w ill in a measure counfeiact the 
tendency to overjirodnction and t<> iccuriing indiistnat depiession. 

Overtime work and work on Sundays and hotidays are .special eases of extension of 
(lie hours of labor Tin* position of tlie hilior leader.'^ logically reiiuire.s that all woik 
outside of regular hours 1 h‘ abolished Tliis is in fact the d('siie of ail the more 
progressive union uieii, and the de.sire which is almost uiiivcisally ex})ressed in tin; 
collectivi' action of llic organizations. When overtime lu'eonic.s systematic, it i.s 
said, it does not gi\(‘ any actual im-reasc of wages; tlie nominal regular wagi's are 
certain to be cut down so tliat tin- workman’s carning.s will he no greater than they 
would Ix'if thcnormal day were not exceeded. Even temporary overt iiim is reganied 
a.-J injurious to the interests of tlie work<'is as a whoh-. There is a tcmU'iiey to 
increase the liouis of labor when limes are had, and so to spread the interest on the 
cost of the plant over nioR' liours of work. The n'sult is that when social condi¬ 
tions cause less work than usual, of a i erlain kind, to lie demanded, .some mi'n do 
mor<‘ than u.sual of it Wlien there would hi* at the l>esl an ineiease of uiu'inph^y- 
iiK'iit, iincmplo) nuait is made greater yi't by the overw ork of those w h(iare<'mploye<l.^ 

Only a few unions have, howe\i‘r. fi'll themselves strong enough to fori nil oviTlime, 
aiisolutcly. The (lerman-Ainerii'an Typogiapliiu does not jiermit it, Iml this union 
is peculiarly situated in that its work, the })rodu(iioii of tlerman juinted matter, 
tends to diminish in the United States, and the union has, Iherefort', a special interest 
in dividing the waning employment among all its mcni!)t'rs It has even gone so 
far in some jilaces as to introduce th(' li\e-day wei'k. Tlie Mule SjmiiierH liave in 
some j)laces refusi'd to j/ermit their imanhers to work <»vertime or to work at night. 
The Mt'tal PolisherH forbid their nu'mhers to work ovi'rtiine until all vacant places 
have been lilled, and do not permit it then unless it is al)Solutelv necessary. The 
Watch-casi* Engravers threaten a line of $50 or more on any memlx'r who works 
overlinio without the sanction of the shop committee, <'xcej)t in case of absolute 
necessity. Tlie Pattern Makers also forhi<l it exc('[>t in case of altsolute necessity, 
and tlie Wood Carvers dire<'t their local unions to prohibit it. The constitutions 
and resolutions of various other organizations, as, for instance, the Machinists, urge 
the locals to discouriige overtime as mucli as })oysil)le. The stronger organiza- 

1 Compare the tehlimouyof Mr. Gomper.'^, Rejx>rt'jOf the Industrial Commis&ioii, Vol VII, Testimony, 
pp. 613, 611. 
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tionH usually secure a higher rate of pay for work outside of regular hours. The 
building tra^les in particular get time and a half, and Hometimes double time. The 
Lithographers and the Core Makers have national rules requiring time and a half, 
an<l similar rules are enfon^ed by the local unions in many trades. A curious indi¬ 
cation of the feeling against overtime is furnished by the Wood Workers. Tliey 
insure their memWrs against loss of tools by fire or accident, but tl>ey i)ay no loss 
which is incurred whih; the member is working on Sunday or afhjr regular Avorking 
hours. 

Several unions recite in detail the days which are to l)c ol)servcd as liolidays, and 
either for])id work ui>on tlmm or r(‘quire that holiday work be paid for as time and 
a half, or evcai as <louble time. The extra pay for holidays is often even higher than 
that for overtime. Thus many local regulations in the Imilding trades require 
tiim^ and a luilf for extra hours on regular working days, but double pay for holiday.^. 

J^al>or I>!iy i.x held os|>ecially sacred by all American trade unionists It is not 
unusual to levy a fine of $2, $3, or even $5 upon any member who works. .Some¬ 
times a member is tim'd even for not joining in the Uibor-Day parish' Of course 
these sjH'eial n*gnia(ioiis have a motive heyoml the ceonomie motive wliieli ]»rompt.s 
the o])servance of other liolidays andhlie di.sapproval of overtime I.jibor Day is 
sacred to the working eljiss, and to fail to do it honor is a sort of profanation. 

The Flint-glass Workers, the Glass-liottle Blow'crs, and the Amalgamati'd Assoei- 
ation of Iron, St<'('i, and Tin Worker.'^ ahvuys take a summer stop, usually of from a 
niontli to two months. One reason for it is tiie excessive heat in whi<h tiieir work 
is carried on, and another is the need of overhauling and rejiairing the AVorkiug 
plants. Tlie glass-working unions, liowcver, apparently insist iqum tlu'smunier stop 
for the same eeonomic reasons wliich l(*ad to the short«‘ning of working time in other 
ways; and flu* same is j)ro))ably true of the Amalgamated Association. 

eOMl'KEHENSIVENE.ss. 

Kvery lalior organization, as soon as it acquires the )>ower, .seta a definite elioice 
before tlie nonunion men of its trade—they may join the union or they may l(‘ave 
the oeeiipatioa The hahngof the imioni.st toward tlie nonunionist «loes not often 
ufipear in formal rules, Imt now and then a rule app(‘ai*s which illuslnites it. Thus 
the Amalgamated A.s.sociatioii of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers forbids its meniliers 
to lend fi)ols or render any assistance to a workman who ))erHistently n'fuses to 
become a nieml>er. The Cliain Makers linve the following rult' “No niembor in any 
shop shall render jussistanee h), speak to or associate with, or haid his tools to any 
chain iiiaki'rwho deliberately refuses to become a member of the organization, or 
refuses to j>ay the arrearages or fines or asscasincnts to the same, oy uses his influ¬ 
ence to disorganize his fellow-workmen.’’ 

The univi'rsal j>olicy of trade unions in this respect, and the ai>pearance w’hich 
that })olicy wears to the average man outside the w'age-earning elfis.'*^, can hardly be 
better sUted than it is stated in the following pamgraphs liy Mr. ami Mrs Webb. 
The particular unions w'hieh they refer (o are, of course, British {irganizations; hut 
the geru'ral sjiirit, both in the unions and outside of them, is the same here a.s in 
Great Britain. 

In the bc.'it organized iii<lii.stries indeed, wliether great orfliiuill, such as the boiler makers, flint 
glii'W makers, tape suers, or sttifT pres-sers—the very art.stocracy of “old nnionisLs”—the ctnnpulsion 
is so eoinpleto tliat it oea-ses to be apjiarcnt No man imt belonging to the union ever thinks of 
applying for a situation or would have any chance of obtaining one. It is, in fact, as iinpossiblc for 
a nonnriioni'>t plater or riveter to get work In a Tyneside shipyard a.s it is for him to take a house 
in Newcastle witfioiit paying the rates. This silent and unseen, but absolutely complete eorapulsion, 
Is the ideal of every trade union It Is true that here and there an ofReiul of an ineompletoly organ¬ 
ized trade may protest to the public, or before a royal commission, that his members Jmve no desire 
that any workman should join the union except by his own free will. But, however bona fide mav 
be these expressions by individuals, avc Invariably .see such a union, os soon as it secures the adhe- 
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j-ioii of n majority of it^ tra'ic, adopting the principle of compnlsorj memborvhip, and applying it 
with e\er gn-ater jitriiigoncy lus the Hireiigth f the organirjilion increases 

WhaU’Vor we uitiy tliink of these various forms of <-ompuNion, it is imiKirtant to note that they are 
in no way ineoiiMsteiit with the old ideal of “ freedom of eoutraet”—the legal right ot every Iii<ii- 
vidoal to make "Ueh a bargain for the purchase or sale of laUir as he may think most eondneive to 
his own interest, ami tliat they are, m faet, a neces-sarj iiicldent of that legal freislom. 

\Slieii an emplo\er, or every emphoer in a district, makes tiie allillng scale a condition of the 
engagement of aii> workman tluMli'.soiUienl minority are “ free” to refuse sneh terms. Tliey may, 
111 the alternative, break u|) tlielr lionies and leave the district. <'r learn another trade. The wage- 
earners can not be <lenied a •■nmlai lieedom Wlieti a workman ehisises to mak<‘ it a condition of 
bi^aceepluiH'c of einplovmcnt from a given lirm, tliat he shall not !)<• required to associate with col¬ 
leagues whom lie dislikes, lie is but exercising liis freedom to make such siipnlations in the bargain¬ 
ing as be tliiiiks condiu'ive to Ins «i\\ n Inteli-st Tlieemplover is " free” to refuse !<• engage him on 
llu'se I'Tins, and if the vast majority of the workmen are of the same mind, lie is ” free” to transfer 
bis hnuiis and Ins eapilal to aiiotlier Inule, or to leav e tlie distriet Put to uiivono not obsessed by 
this eoiieeptluii of “ free'lom it will be oljvioiis that a mere legal right to refnsi' purticiilar eomll- 
tioiisof eniplovineiil is iio sjifrguard agaiii'-t <-omjnilsioii Wlieie praclieHlh all the <-ompetiMit work¬ 
men ni an indiisiiv are sironglj e<anbiiu‘<l, an isolated einplover, not supported bv bis fellow capi¬ 
ta list«, finds It absoliiteh impossible lit break awav from (be "< iisiom o| the trade ” • * • II /im- 
nxrtlu I'nniouih' iifinliti'Dis I)/ lltr jmito's (•<iiic(i n>'<( arc loicq/m/, Uij<tt/niiloiii of anitnuf iiu uh /1 niih!(.> 
Ihf sujK t iDi 111 slial^<lir fin ii'ldi l<>‘hi hill llw li I niK * * * 

If, imleed, ue examine more eloselv tin* i oimiioii argumeins uganisl this viihia! et'inpulsloii, we 
shall see that the rustomaiv objection is md diiccicd agniiist (be (sitnpiilsi.ai i(s,qf, but onlv against 
1 he persons b\ w horn it is exerciscal, <ir the ]>arti(-ular form that it lakes The ordinary middle-elass 
man, wUlioiil ei'onoinie iraiiiing, is whollv iiiiconseioiis of there being any eocTcmn in an einplover 
antocralH'ully deciding how he will conduct '•his o\v n business ” But the \ cry nolloii of the work 
men claiming to dcccle for themselves undi'r what coiiditnms they will spemi then own wairking 
ilii V s strikes Imn us subvaTsive of the s<icial onl'T ' 

It lianlly to Ik* ox|a‘eto(l llmt tho uvorago man, ontiJKlo llio waj^o-oarning clawK, 
will eoiisiilor tliiH univoisal pohey of trade imioiiH suiri<‘iently jnstilied by the arj^u* 
iiieiit that thi* uoikingmeii liavt* as luneli rif:ht to inaiiajie tln‘ir “own husineKs” as 
(lie employi'r luw to manage his He m likely even to have Home ditlictilty in nei'ing 
that to work or not to work with siieh eompanioiiH as tlie workingmen may hap[H*n 
for any reason to fancy is tlieir “own husiness.’’ As is shown elsi'where,^ coiirtH 
have often hel<l that sncii a poiiey t,oward nonniiion men is nniawful (conspiracy; 
althoiigli several late American «lecisions, as well as tlu* recent authorilativt* iittt'r- 
ance of tin* Hritisli House of I>ords, decbte that men may <]nit work, or tlinmten to 
lo so. lor any eanse tlie\' see lit, including the ohjeetioii to working with a non- 
nmon man. 

If, however, tlie right to choose one’s working mates is granted, and if it is in 
some sort a jnsliiication of the union {olicy, it is in no wist* an exjilanalion Men 
do not (luarrt'l with their companions nor risk their livelihood in striki's merely 
lH*cans(* thi*y have a riglit to do it. The umvi'isal adoiition of a policy, wlu'revi'rtlie 
orgam/ation of labor has progressed so far as to make it possible, must 1 j(* based on a 
need winch the organized w'ork(*rs iimv(*rsally feel. 

If union and nonunion men work side by side, the nonunion men either do or do 
not receivt* the full union rate of wages. In (“itlier ease the union f(*els that it lias a 
grievanct* against liiem If mmnnion rollers are permittt*d to work in a steel mill 
for which a scale lias lieen sigiu'd by the Amalgamated Association, their rate of jiay 
IS fixed by tlie ai'tion ol the organization. They receive, the nnionists liold, many 
more dollars every month than th(*y would receive if the members of tin* union did 
not spend time and trouble and money in maintaining the organization and formu¬ 
lating and enforcing its demands. Tlu'v make a gain, therefon*, strictly at the 
expense of their organized companions Simply as a matter of share and share 
alike, the union men fee! that the nonunion men ought to join the organization, 
and that if they havt^ not eiiongii sense t<f fairness to do it of themselves th(‘y ought 
to be eompell(Hl to do it. 

> Sidney an<l Beatnet* Webb, Industrial Democracy, ])p ‘J1:K217. 
i^Seep cxvi. 
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On the other hand, argues the unionist, if nonunion liricklayera are porniitted to 
be intro<hieed at the will of the employer, side by side with the memlwrs of the 
union, there can l>e no possilde guaranty that they do receive the union rate. The 
union haa no jurisdiction over them and no means of knowing wimt they get. There 
is a constant probability, tlierefore, that tlie employer will intnxluce Jis many non¬ 
union men as possible, will hire them t)eIow the union rale, an<l will, as op])ortmiity 
offers, discharge the meml)crH of the organization. Those who are in the union will 
Ix^ tem})ted to get out of it and work for lower wages in order to retain their em]>loy- 
ment. The presence of the nonunion men is a menace to the existence of the 
organization and to the wages and other working e(m(litions of the craft. The same 
menace exists even in those exceptional occupations, like the steel industry, in 
whi<‘h, because of their very magnitude, uniformity of conditions can more easily 
be obtained. Kven tliere, as tlu; Amalgamattxl Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers has recently complained, there is a tendency to give work to imminiou 
mills at the expense of union mills w'hen the same company owns Ixith; and if non¬ 
union men are permitted to enter union mills at all, the union <'an lia\e no guaranty 
that the number of them will not l)e gradually increased until they eaii Im* made a 
means of destroying the union altogether. 

The union is coiuadved as a means of !)ettering the con<lition of its members by 
united action, if this action is to be thorouglily effective, it must be taken by or on 
behalf of all the members t)f the craft. It is by the establishment of an absolute 
monopoly of lalx>r ])ower of a particular kind tlmt the union liop<‘s to raise the mar¬ 
ket price of that sort of labor ))ower and to ameliorate the condition.^j under wlncli it 
is sold and use«l. The trade-unionist conceives tlie members of his craft as a corpo- 
raUi body whose interests it is tlie duty of every member to further. More than that, 
he conceives tlie whole wage-earning class as a larger unity, to the welfare <tf which 
every member of it is in duty bound to contribute. Tlie workingman wlio ridnses 
to contribute to the suiiport of tlie union of his craft, who .stands aloof an<l gives aid 
and comfort to the enemy, is regarded as a traitor to his owui tra<le and to the work¬ 
ing class as a whole. His mind is to he enlightened, if if <-an Im', liy argument and 
jicnsuasion; but if he refuses to lx* per.suade<l, any legal im^ans of bringing him to 
conform his action to riglit rules are legiliiiiate and praiseworthy. 

K-XCI.USIV ICNKSS. 

Tw’o sorts of monopoly, wliich a trade union may seek for, ought to be carefully 
distinguished. The lirst is that which has just been di.scussed. It consists in so 
complete an inclusion td all w’orkers at a trade that the union is able to take, before 
the employers, the ]) 08 ition of the sole scdlerof that kind of labor pow'erwhicli its 
members offer. The other consists iii the exclu.sion of candhlates for memlH.“rshi[) 
in the union, or tlie placing of <lilHculties in the way of joining it, coujiled with con¬ 
trol of employment at tiie trad(‘. In tlu; first (;ase a monopoly exists only .so lar as 
the relation of the union to the emjiloyers is conceriuxl. In the secoml case, a 
monopoly is maintained by the actual members against their fellow-workmen. 

Complaints are sometimes made that c;ertain unions ari^ close corporations, and that 
men who desire admission to them are without good cause rejeetcM In other cases 
the money cost of joining i.s made higli. When a local union of loiigshoremen is 
able to control the loading and unloading of vessels at a given port, the fixing of an 
initiation fee of $25 has an evident tendency to lessen the <‘omi>etition in their emjiloy- 
ment. Some locals of the (iarment Workers have made their initiation fees excess¬ 
ively high in the hope of getting more work in union shojis for existing members. 
The national ollicers repeatedly censured them for it, and the national union finally 
restricted the initiation fee to a maximum of $5. 

The same spirit which leads to the exclusion of men from the union, and thereby 
from employment, appears in the restriction of the number of apprentices. The 
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restriction of apprenticeship is not so evidently tntile and Blmrtsiglited, however, 
and it is not so directly contrary to the spirit of craft hrotherliood w liich labor 
organizations universally proclaim, and which, no doubt, to a considerable extent, 
tliey feel. Something of the same spirit, applied t(» foreigners, api)ears both in 
the advocacy of measures to restrict immigration by law, and in the jilacing of 
especially high initiation fees on foreigners 

The Tnono])oly against fellow-workmen is in some degret! ini'onsiateni with the 
nionojsdy against employers. That against employers is founded on universal inclu¬ 
sion; that ajjainst fellow-workmen on exclusion. The attempt toestablish a monop¬ 
oly of the second sort will make it impossible ])erinanently to maintain on<^ of the 
first. If men are not [icrmittol to join the union they will slill be able in most 
occupations to make themselves felt as cornladitors, and their comiH'tition w ill be 
severer and more injurious than it would 1 k‘ if they were admitb'd to the nuion It 
is possible that iu a few closely controlled trades, like those of th<‘ glass industry, 
the selfish interests of the existing members of the muon will be ]iromoted by this 
exclusive policy. In the great majority of occupations it is believed that such a 
policy is shortsighted, even if nothing is considered but the i)ilerest of the union 
itself anil its existing members. The union which adopts it, while working with 
one hand for the complete organization of its industry, cultivates a new crop of non- 
unionists with the other. 

It is undoubtedly true that many of the olficersand leaders of the unions conceive 
the mission of the organizations with no little idealism, and would he sorry to see 
lines drawn by which the unions should be made agencies for the creation of a 
lirivileged class among the workers. The broaih‘st-minded union leaders uniiues- 
lionably de.sirc that all wage earners be brought into the ranks of organized labor. 
Such a desire is not necessarily inconsistent with an exclusive policy for their par¬ 
ticular trade unions, since it might mean only a desire to organize the great residuum 
of the unskilled by themselves; yet the opinions of the most ailvanced leaders seem 
to be opposed to the harsher restrictions \ipon apprcnticeshi|i, and to the more 
severe of the other means by which some skilled workers ha\e undertaken to pre¬ 
sent the accession of new memliers to their trades. It is jirohable that the great 
body of the rank and file and many of the leaders would lake any action which 
siiould seem likely to further their own interests. When a union has established 
its monopoly against employers it is exceedingly likely to go oti, if it feels strong 
enough, to a monopoly against outside workers, lint whether this tendency is 
chiefly restrained by ethical considerations, by lack of strength, or by farsighted 
considerations of policy, the actual restraint niHin it, up to the jiresent time, has 
been tolerably effective. No such policy is attenpded on any broad scale, except in 
those modified forms in which it is applied to foreigners and to the discouragement 
of loarnerij 

Considering how thoroughly the modern conditions of production have destroyed 
the old apprentice system in most trades, it is surprising to see how many unions not 
only look back to it with longing, but retain expressions of desire for it iu their 
written constitutions. A considerable number of national organizations urge their 
memlters to strive for some action of the State which shall promote the formal 
indenturing of apprentices. It is lielieved that such indenturing hardly anywhere 
appears.' Some of the stronger unions are able, however, to maintain something 
like it by their own power. They provide that an apprentice shall agree to .stay 
with an employer for a fixed term, and that if he leaves before the term is u]) he shall 
not lie permitted to w-ork at the trade under the jurisdiction of the union. It is 

'See, however, the auMertion of a witness that apprentices in stove foundries are usually articled. 
Keports of the Industrial Commission, vol. vii, Testimony, p. Bse. 
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PonictiincM ]>rovi<l<‘«l iilnd that an employer who <Uscharp:efl an apprentico witliout 
rcawori shall not Im* juTinitUMi to roplace 

Apj>rentici*H an* oftoii admitted tt» tho union, oitlicrfroni the heginninK of their 
apjtrontioesijip, or, inon* frcfjuently, as they a[)proaeh the t“n<l. Their dues and 
hene/itH are nsnally lens tlian those of journeymen. Sometimes in the last year of 
ai)j)rciiticeshij) tli(“y are admitted to tlie union meetings, vsithout i)Hytnentof dues, 
without Ixeielits, and witliont vote, simply that they may lx* prepared to take their 
places in I Ik* union w hen their a])prenticeship is over. 

Thi‘ coiiinKUK'.st P*rmH of aj>j)r(‘ntieesliip as <lelined by the organizations an* tliree 
and four years In a few cases a shorter term is mentioned, and the Pattern Makeis 
and the Wateh-case Engravers require live year.'-. In many cases then* is a rule 
n'qiiiring ap))renticesliip to begin before the* age of Mi; in some unions before 15 or 1 I 
All n[»[)er limit for beginning is sometimes named also, usually IH years or -1, but 
sometimes as low as 10. The Plate PnntiTs reijuire that apjirenticeslu}) lH*gin 
between tlie ages of 17 and IH. 

There is a strong teiulency, wlicro the strength of the union and the nature of the 
tra<le make it ])ossil)le, to fix a detinite limit to the ratio of the number of appren¬ 
tices to the number of journeymen. Of limits fixed by the lules of national organi¬ 
zations. tin* comniom'st is perhaps 1 to 10. Occasionally a ratio as low as 1 to 15 is 
name<l On the other hand, the Pre.ssmen, tlie Trunk ami Bag Workers, ami the 
Flint (liass Workers (as to mold shops) allow 1 to 4. A temlencv often appears to 
fa\'or small slioj)s rather than large This is .sometnnes dom*, as l>y tlu* Maidiinists 
ami the Iron Molders, liy allowing one aiqirentiei' to <*a(‘h shop, ]rres|)eeti\e of the 
miinherof journeymen einj)loye<l, and in addition om* apjuentice to 5 journeymen 
among the Maehini.sts, and to S among the Iron MoMers. The* Lithographers allow 
one apprentice for the llrst 5 jonriu*ynien or l(‘ss in any branch of the luismcss, one 
aihblmnul apprentict* fur tlie next 1<\ another for the m*xt 15, and anotlier for the 
next -5. The Slom* (’utters forbid I'mploying mon* than one in a yard w inch emplovs 
less than 15 journeymen, iimre than two where there an* less than 100 j(_)Urneynien, 
or men' than four in any case whatever 

.Ml these regulations r(*presi‘nt stamlards set by the national orgawi/atimis; actual 
conditions may cimform to them <-losciy. or loo.«cly, or not all It ma\' lie iinpossi* 
hl(*, generally or locally, to (‘iiforcc the w’ritt(*n law. (hi theotlii'r hand, local unions 
may make harder ruli*s than tliosc of tin* national union, and may enforci* them. 
On the wlioK*. it seems prohahle that the actual restrictions are somewhat milder 
than (In* rules which national <irganizations havi* madi* might indii'ati*. TIu* weaker 
ami h'ss i'Ios(*ly organized national bodies are iiol likely to undertake to control (he 
matter Such national rules as appear, tlu’refore, are likely to be of the stricter sort. 
It nun he that the ratio of 1 to 5 is the commonest among tlm.-ie actually enforced 
by local muons It sometimes happens that the number of apprentices which a 
union is w illing (o allow prov(‘s to be greater tiian the masters care (<> take i>n.‘ 

If an ajiprenticeshipof 3 years is enforced, and one apprentice is (‘inplio od for every 
5 journeymen, (be training of new journeymen goes on, at any gi\en moment, at a 
rale wbicti would double (he existing number in 15 years. Since the working life of 
a journeyman is considi-rably greater, such a ratio, with a 3-years’ apprentieeship, 
would j>ro\ide for a coii.siderable increase of the number of journeymen from year 
to year. I\loreo\er, since the number of apjirontices would be based on a constantly 
increasing number of journeymen, the increase would proceed at a geometrically 
acceleruti'd rat(‘, as money increases at compound interest. Tt is jirobable that such 
rules wouhl pi'nnit an actual doubling of the number of journeymen in less than 15 
years, even with due allowanee for those who die and those wdio leave the trade. A 
ratio of one api)rentiee to 10 journeymen, on the othi'r hand, with an apjirenticeship 

’ KeporH of the Indiistnnl CommiKsion, vol. vii, Testimony, pp. 863, 854. 
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of 3 yoiirn, allow now journeymen to W trained only at a rat4‘ winch, if con¬ 

tinued without <'hange, would produce* a number enjual to the existing imml>er iii ItO 
years It is doubtful whether such rules, strictly enforceel tliroughout a tra<le, 
would es'en pro\ide new blood eiuuigb to re])lace tlu' natural losses from tin* ranks. 

!l is t)))vious that tin* e-liief tnoti\e which influence's the unions in tin* shaping of 
their a[)prenticeship rules is the desire to maintain their wages, by diminishing com¬ 
petition witliin tin* trades Tin* only motive whnh is not inclinh*d within this 
foimnla w the <lesire, for reas(Uis whieli may be ehisse<l as artistie-, to pn*\ent a low- 
erimr of the standard of skill Tliis feehn.’ e'an not be supposed to e*xert more* than 
a Junior influence njion actual ])olicy. Yet the (l(*sire to nnulify, in some degree, tlie 
working of <-omp<'t it ion, as manifested in the nmnlier of apprentices ainl in tin* train¬ 
ing ol them, IS not so absolnt<‘ly unreasonahle iior s<i evidently injurious to M)eh*ty 
as jii-isons oiusidi' tin- working class soinetmies a^sunle 

Fir-t, it i> niaintHine<l that, in the absence of resliielions, there is a tendenev to 
get a large p;iil <'f the work dom* by boys, who work lor trifling sums, to tliC'lis- 
plai’i'inent i>l tin* mature men, who should be the breadwinneis (if their famili<*Hd 
Fm[floyers of llu* less scrupulous sort, who aie willing to foll<»w this j>olic_\, are 
able to niidei hid (he more careful imd eonseientions. So far as this results m mi|»er- 
feet and shoddy work, it is injurious to the consuming jmblic, as well as to (lie (ladc*. 

S(‘eoiid, it IS argued, the effect of sucli a judicy is had, 4'\eii U|ion the boys ihem- 
seKi'S 'I'lie oppoui'iits «il lest rietion lament, tlie fat»‘ of llu* boys w ho are shut out of 
I lie skilled trades but, sa \ s (he unionist, it is not. (he ami of the (‘m[dov<Ts to leach 
trades Tlieir aim is to get tlmir work done, this week and this year, foi the leiust 
|io^>ible money This [uii pose is not eoiisisteiii with I he gi\ ing of 1 horoiigh iiislnie- 
tion III a (raft, hut is pioniotiMl, lirst, hy tlie restriction ol each hoy to soim* narrow 
spec-iall_\ , and, second, h\' diseliarging each lioy as soon as he demands a man’s wage's, 
and putt mg m a new one. The [>nhe}' ol the unions, (hey declare, is meant to make it 
sure th..l w hell a hoy undertakes to leain a Itade, he shall ha\e a elmiiei* to learn it. 
They rcijiiiie tliat he remain m liis apprenticeship long enough to li'arn it, and they 
rcijiiire (hat instead of lieing kept, as the interests of the master would dictate, on a 
mu'iow range of duties, lu* he em[)loyed in turn at each of the hranches which 
I' gether make u[> the trade. 

Beside-) these urgnmeiits ol a genera! kind, which might he (ilausibly hroiight 
forward anvwliere and at anv lime, the s[)eeial eirenmslaiiees of tins country givo 
III.* unions a special iiiceii1i\'e to restriction. The tradi*s are steadilv recruited hy 
immigialioii. This can not be lessened by any union rules; and the uni()ns are 
tlicrefoie the mole tempted to lessen, if tlu'y can, the number of nativi* recruits. 

It iiiu.st be admitted that tli<( restriction of apprentices, juntas far as if is success¬ 
ful, makes America more a(traet!\e to skilh'd Knropean nutclianics, and in tlu* long 
run tends to inerea.-!e the immigration of them That result, however, is comjiara- 
ti\e!\ lar off. Of (he immigrants who are coming to us at the jiresent time, only a 
small pait are skilled workmen, or come into <breet competition witli the members 
of tin* stronger labor organizations Hut tlie restrii-tioii of appn'nli<'i‘shi|) does not 
su(a'ee<l in diking tin* trades- -exeejil in a few narrow and elo.<e!y controlled indus¬ 
tries, like the glass mannfaeture—evi-n against the inflow of Aim*rican yontli If the 
unions do not allow enough apprentices to siipjily the normal demand for joiitiiey- 
nieii, trades are picked up m country places and m nonunion shops The men wlio 
learn there are jiossibly, on tlu* average, less skilled than those wlio liave learin*d in 
union establi.shments, but their eomjn*tition i.s hardly (he le.'^s to be feared on tliat 
account. They have certainly not been trained in the sjurit of organization, and for 
that reason they are the more to be dreaded. 

' Repert.s of Uic In'luHlrml Commission, vol vil, Testimony, i>)» .Ml), ♦ViiM’.gj. (g>7, y71 
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PJBCKWORK. 

There in a widely prevalent belief that the policy of trade unions in general is 
antagonintii’ to piecework wages Thin l^elief does not appear to l>e supported by a 
study of the actual practice of union men, either in Great Britain, where trade 
unionism had its lirst and bus had its strongest development, or in the UnitcHl Static, 
wl^ich, in respect to the strength of lalM>r {jrganizations, now begins to rival (ireat 
Britain. 

The following talile is not (•omplete, hut it iinheates the customs of most of the 
im{>ortant Aim'rican trade unions. It contains all the national unions, in oeeupa- 
ti(Uis Huital)le for tin* }ij)plication of jneeework scales, concerning whose attitude on 
this question ilctinite information is at hand: 


(Jniiiiin mlioHe iri>rk by tht pu'c.e^ at lead in some departments, wUhoui active oppO' 

sition 071 the j/art of the oryanizallons. 


Boot and Shoo Workers, 
[latters. 

Garment Workers 
Tailors. 

Custom Clothing Maki-rs. 
Tadit's’ (larnumt Worki-rs. 

Lace Curtain Operatives. 

Mule Spinneix 
Elastie ( Joring Weavers. 
Typograpliical Union. 

Steel and Copper Elate Printers 
Glass Blowers 

Flint t.ilasH AVorkers. 

PottlTS, 

United Mine Mhirker.'J. 


Northern Mineral Mine Workers. 

Piano and Organ Workers. 

(/oopers. 

.\irialgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers. 

Stove Mounters. 

Sheet Metal Workers. 

Tin Plate Workers. 

Wire Weavers. 

Longshoremen. 

Cigar Makers. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goo<ls. 

Stogie Makers. 

Upholsterers. 


I'l/mis irittch eithir Jorhid piecework or actively dmeouraye it. 


Bookbinders. 

Bricklayers. 

(.ktrj)cnters, Brotherlioisl. 

Painters (pa[K‘r liunging excepted). 
Phusterers. 

Pliimhers. 

StonecuttiTH. 

Tile [.avers. 

Anmlgainah'd Glass Workers. 

Wood Workers. 

Wood Carvers. 


Carriage Workers. 

Machinists. 

Ainalgamate<l So»'iety of Engineers. 
Iron Molders. 

Pattern Makers. 

Blacksmiths. 

Bakers. 

Briokmakers. 

Watch Ca.se Engravers. 

Jewelry Workers. 

Oil and Gas Well Workers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Webb give tables of those trade unions in Great Britain which insist 
on ])i(‘<-ework, tho.se which willingly recognize both piecework and time work in dif¬ 
ferent <lepartinents, and those which insist on time work.’ Counted by the number 
of inemljers, those which insist on piecework are a majority of the whole, and those 
whicli either insist on piecework or are willing to make use of it in some departments 
are more than tw’o-thirds. These tables are not altogether comparable with the 
tables of American unions, given above; hut so far as they embrace the same classes 
of workers they indicate a remarkable uniformity of policy in the several trades in 


Gudustrial Dvmocra'y, pp. 286, 287. 
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the two (‘(nintriefj. The same trades, for the uiost part, whicli have l>eeii led, accord¬ 
ing; to Mr. and Mrs.” Webb, to a preference for piecework in Great Britain, liave Unm 
led indejK*ndently to follow the system in the United States, and those trades which 
in < treat Britain regard the piecework system its an engine <»f oppression have on this 
.«id«> of th(‘ water reac'hed the same conclusion. 

In lK)th I'ountries the building trades generally, the machinists, the foundry 
workers, the carriage workers (if the British coach makers may be regarded as jn 
some degree corresponding to them), and the bakers reject juecework. In both 
tlie textile operatives in general, the inakersof clidhing, shoes, and hats, the workers 
in Hte<‘l mdls, the glass and pottery workers, the miners, the typesetters, and the 
cigarmakers emjiloy it. So remarkable a parallelism seems to indicate fundiunenfiul 
<iiff(*ri‘tices in the o[ieration of the piecework .system, aivording to the circumstances 
of the several trades 

Several sets of coinlitions may he sjK'cilied whieh determine the dosiral)ility of 
piecc'work rates in particular class<‘s of occupations. In cotton spinning, for instance, 
the work done depends n))on the mnnber of spindles which tln^ spinner attends to, 
ami on the speed of the machinery. Day wages wonM subject tlie spinner to 
increa.sed exertion with the gradual increase t)f the size of the mules, and, in an 
even more insidious way, with the gradual and perliaps unnotice<i incri'ase of s|>eed. 
The piecework system gives the operatives a jiroportionate increase of jiay for every 
inerease<if performance, and as mechanical improvements jnogress puts upon the 
etn[)loycr the onus of <lemanding a lowering of rate.s. A .seeoial ciu^e is that of the 
uiitiers, whose work, from its nature, is incapable of cffectivi^ snjiervision by a fore- 
nuLu in tlic ordinary manner. The only alternative here, it lias been liehl, is piece¬ 
work fori'acli individual miner, or the employment of small contractors, each of wliom 
hires one or more men at <lay wages, and works witli them at the fa<.-e of the mine. 
The contraetor sets the fastest pace that lus own strtmgtb permits, and compels his 
men, so far a.s lie can, to keep up w'ith him. lie gets the bcnelit, not only of Ids 
own extra exertion, but of theirs. The result to the majority of the workers is a 
piecework intensity of exertion for day-work wages.' 

In the tra<les wliose unions reject pu'cework it will often be fouml tliut compre- 
i, -nsive }m‘cework scales, inauringuniformity of pay, have not been found jiraetieaide. 
In such work as that of the machinists, the iron molders, the stomxmtters, and the 
plumbers, there are such differences between joband job that piecework rates would 
pra<'ti<-ally <lo away with the union scale, and reduce the remuneration of lal)<»r to a 
matter of imlividual bargaining. This is the result whieli every lalxir organizatum 
is bound at all hazards to avoid. In those tra<les in which piecework prevails, ami 
in which a considerable variety of work is coveri'd, long and elaborate tallies of 
spccification.s grow up, which are intende<l to include, so far as possible, every item 
of wi'rk. The printed price list of the Gla-ss Bottle Blow'ers contains some 1,200 
specifications. The garment workers of New York, in tlieir agreements with tlieir 
employers, prepare a very elaborate list, and provide that prices for new'styles or 
garment.s shall be determined in no case by a bargain of an individual worker, but 
by the employer and a committee of operators and tailors employed in bis factory. 

Ill .some trades tliose branches of w'ork which it has been found po.ssilile to reduce 
to a uniform scale are habitually paid by the i)i(‘c(‘, while other work i.s paid by the 

’ TIuh svHicm, winch is known In Groat BrUain an the bnity Hystom.UooH n<a now seem to prevail in 
Amenou, except in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, an<l there only in a modified form. In tho 
anthracite mines, a single (smtraoting miner used sometimes to employ as many as 10 laborers. He 
furnished all t(«)ls, powder, and otlicr supplies, and paid the laborers one-third of their earnings, 
as reckoned according to the terms of his contract The laborers were therefore actually paid on 
a picce-pncc basis. Yet the system has caused much friction and strife, and aa soon as the United 
Mine Workers acquired tlie power, at the time of the strike of 1900 they restricted It by limiting each 
contract miner to not more than 2 aasistants, (better, dated August 31,1901. from .Iikhn Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Workers.) 
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•. Airion^j: the Makern and Iron Ship BnihlerH inoRt of the new work in sliip- 

Iding Ih done by the piece, hnt repair work on Rhips and almost all boiler work 
lone by the day The Sheet Metal Workers make a distinction lietween building 
rk and work on Hheet metal ware. The ware, on which tie* fixing of uniform 
IV prices is comparatively easy, may bo made by the piece*, but piecework on 
Idings is prohibited. The granito entters of (^meord, N H., have a scale of 
•es for different classes of work, tilling lb))rinted pages, and accompanied with 
daborate series of diagrams iilnstrating tlie different cla.'^s(*s of work and explain- 
the price lists. A diagram witli tlie price marked on it must be given to the 
•kinan with <*ac}i shine taken by tin* j)i(*(*<‘ All stones not covi'red liy these agreed 
:‘ifications, as well as all under a c«‘rtain size, mnsf lx* done by the hour, 
he Long.shoreiiK*!!, Ix'fon* the establishment of their union, worked for day wages 
ler contractors. Since the union has beconu* strong enougli to control thesitiia- 
i at the most of tin* ports on the* Gnat Lakes, it has establish(*d a system (d 
perativc piecework The pn'cework rates an; lixed for the .si'ason liy agreement 
wei'ii the union and the <lock managers or tin* association (»f ves^el owneis, as the 
* may be ' At etudi ptirt gangs are madeuj), by mutual consent, each with a fore- 
1 elected by tiu* men. The gangs take turns in employment Wlu‘n a ve.'-tsel 
les in, the gang whose turn it is do(‘s the loading or the nn]oa<]ing of it The pay 
ivi4le<l (‘(jually aniong the members of the gang, including the foreman 
appears, then, that tin* circumstanc(*s of a considerable number of tra<le unions 
ce piece jmci's .«eem more favomble to their intere.sts tlian .lav wages Tt must be 
iitled, however, that our tables exaggerati* the favor with which piecework is 
irdi'd. There are unions in which jiiecework rat(‘s are universal, but among 
)se iiH'inbers there is, notwith.'^tanding, a strong desire to escape from (hem. Tlie 
ework system, in their case, is an inlientanec* from the <lavs befor<* tlie unions 
e established. Thus the hulk of the clothing manufa<‘turc, from tlic ur,rk of 
higli-class tailor to the worst-sweat<*d manufa<'ture of und(*rclolhing, is done 
he pi<*ee Tin* Jewish garment workers of New York would streniiousl\ r(*sisl 
atti'iiipt to establish a sysb'in of time wages. Th(*ir instincts, however, it may 
end, are not tliosi* of workingmen, hnt tlio.s(' of traders Their ambition is, 
i lew vi-ars of furious work, to lay by a little capital and set up as «‘l..thing eon- 
(ors The United Garment Workers, as a whole, wxmld he glad to see the piece* 
k syst(“m wiped <nit The hope of wijiing it out isexprcssi'd in tlieir»onstitntion. 
s tlie hope not only of the oirieei-s, but of many of tin* worki'is; even of those 
tse position is eoinjmratively good Kor instanei*, the manufactiire of overalls is 
ie<l on exclusively in factories, under c()in|iarativ(“ly fair conditions ainl at rela* 
ly go(><l wages. Yet the girls who do the work, or at h'ast the iiitclhgeiil leaders 
lem, woul<l ])e glad to substitute time work for work hy the fnece. In their ease 
eoniplaint is that tliougli the weekly wage is fair, it is i*ariied at the exiiense of 
ng ex«*rtion, and that .M(*veii or eight years in an overall huforv wears a girl out 
:ie s«*<*r(*tary-treasur(‘r of tin* Hoot and Shoe \Vork(“rssays that four-lifths of tin* 
■r in slioe factories is piecework, Imt (hat the system is simply endure<l hy the 
nization as one of the neevssary evils of close eomjH'tition and minute sulxlivi- 
of labor. “Tht* ])iecework system U'lids to give decent wages to none but 
swiftest workmen, thus leaving tlie slower workmen oftentimes earning wages 
:‘h seem to bo below the subsistence jioint ” The nervou.s strain on piei’cwork 
loyees, due to tlie higli relative speed at which tliey are imlueed to work, is 
tioned hy tliis officer as one of the serious evils of the system. The secretary- 
■^urer of the Boiler Makers would be glad to liave piecework abolished in all 
K’hes of his trade. The Northern Mineral Mine Workers, w ho report tliat HI) p<*r 


1 See pp, 309-372. 
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rent of their nu-ni]>orM work )>y oontraot, add tliat the syatem is not iiiipro\(‘<l hy 
the organization. The reason given in tlie iir 4 H)Hsibility of ])r(Mlieting the iuininesH 
or softness of a given piece of work, and the conwHjuent innM)saihilitv of inukiiig 
earnings regular. The president of the I’iano and Or^in Workers, a Idle saying lliat 
about 5)0 )>er cent of his memlH'rs work on the pieee system, adds tiiat tliere is a desire 
fi>r the abolition of it. Tlie reason given here is the ttuidency to nspiin* all worknion 
to keep up to the puce of the fastest, and the tendency to cut wages till only the 
fastest can earn a decent wage. 

It is gt-nerally lield that the pieca-work system Tvsiilts in llie giving of more umk 
foi tlu' same pay: ami it is even luaintaimMl that no inhuisity of exertion iH-yoml a 
certain point will give any })ermarient increase (d daily wages. Kverv employer 
ha.'' in liis mind, it is said, a someu'hat <lefinih‘ stamlunl of fair wages foi <-\cry <‘lasH 
of workers II<‘ is ajd to assume that all of them could, if they would, <lo .is umcli 
as till' fastest actually do If tlu* lastest cousideralily and haliituailv cxcci'd the 
amouni of earnings whn-h seems to him proper, he is certain, say tin* workmen, to 
icdiicc the piece pnct‘ * 

The atlitiidi' of the trailc unions of (Jreat Ilntaiii toward piecew’ork, us it apix-ans 
to Mr. and Mrs. Wi'hh, after their exhaustive study of Irade-unioii history and 
methods, IS summed Uj) m tlie f<illowing luissagc “What the capitalist sci'ks is 
to gel more work for the old [>ay Sometimes this can he achievi'd l>cst by [)iccc- 
wdik, sometimes by time work Workmen, on tlie other hand, strive to obtain 
more pa\ for the same numlier of working hours For the moment, at any late, 
the individual operative ean most easily seeiire tins by ]>ieeework Ihil mil even for 
th(“ sake of getting more pay for the same number of liours’ work will the experi- 
enci'il workman revert to the individual liargaiii, witti all its dangers Accordmglv, 
the tiade unions aeeept piecework only wlien it is consistent willi colli'ctive liargaiu- 
ing, that when a standard list of jwices can he arrived at between tin' cinjilovets 
on the one hand and tlie representatives of the whole Ixxlyoi workmen <m tlicotlici 
.\s a matter of fact, this is practuahlo, so far as conci'rns anything aliovc metc 
miskilh'd laboring, in a majority ol the organized imlusliu's. m wliich, lli(*rcloic, 
piecework prevails hy consiMit of hotli mailers and men It is, imlecl, impossihli' 
o) decide whether trade umoiusm has, on the vvholi', favori'd or discoiiragc<l the 
.•^iihslitnlioii of piecework for time wagi's On the one hand, I'vcry iiicri'ase in trade- 
union ojgamzation, ami especially every extension of flicciass ol saiarie<l Irade-imioii 
ollicials, has mailc more possible the arrangement of detinite piecework lists. 'I'liis 
process is now extemling from triale to trade The very esialilislimeiit of these lists 
has, on tlie, other hand, lessened the employers’ de.sire to introduce piccewtuk, whilst 
to any method of remuneration inv<)lving individual hargainmg, such a-s ‘(stimatc’ 
or Mump’ Work, the traile unions have shown impla<‘ahle hostility 

The long and careful study which ^^r and Mrs Wehh have given to trailc union¬ 
ism in (jreat Hnlain, and their wale ac(juamtanci* with the olheers and mcnd»cis 
of the unions, make it necessary to give cnalence to their statements when they 
ciiumciate tin' unions in (Jreat Jtrilain wliich in.sist on piei-ework or ]>rcfcr it d'lic 
e\pr('s.''ions aliovi* cit<‘d imlicah', however, that, while the parallelism l)etween (Jreat 
Britain and the Fnited States m the actual use ol the picivwork system is rcmaik- 
ably ( lose, tln^ desires of the union leaders in many trades in the United States aic 
by no means .such as Mr and Mrs. Wehh allege them to he in the same trades in 

’'I'hc follow ing I'U ([iiotntioii from an cmplovcr’s argument for a reduction of wage' ‘ Unring dial 
l'n*no<l'',)luader'jn that mine average<l over ^ ‘if) f<ir ever\ dav the mine ran • • » i took'20 men, 
hecauM! if -iS men ean proiluee such wages ollierH are CHimhle of doing U if tliei try to w’ork as liard 
as tlu'se '2-'’) (iid ” Oiheial report of fourth annual joint eoiifercuee of coal miners and o|.eralorsof 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and i‘ennsylvama, held .lanuary 31 to February 11*01, ]> 71 

^Industrial Demoerai'y, hy Sidiu'V and lleatrlce Wehh, vol l,pp 30.1,'!0l In addition lo Mr and 
Mrs Webb's admirable <liS(‘Ussion, see Metlnsis of Industrial llcmuneration (thlr4 edition, isys), by 
David F, Schlo.ss, pp SO-ko 
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Gro^t liritain 'Pin* jiriiicipal (jllictTH of mauy of the most important American unions, 
whose inemh'v'rH hahikiaJly work by the piece, would, if they had the })Ower, instantly 
abolish the system. 

Doubtless tbe inferences to be «irawn from this fact ought to lx* inodilied with ref¬ 
erence to possible divergences In'tween the views of the union leiulers and the views 
of tin* boily of the workmen. The secretary of the Boiler Makers, for insbince, while 
objei ting to i)iecewt)rk in all branches of the trmle, him8t*lf admits that the u.se of it 
is satisfactory to till* shi])builders, who are ]>aiil under it. The explanation of such 
differences of view is not obscure. The* union officer looks exclusively at w'hat he 
conceives to i)e the interest of the tra<le as a whole. Anything which seems to him 
to diminish-the number of men employe<l, anything which .seems to increase the 
amount of labor which is sold h>r a given amount of money, appears to him uiniin'a- 
tionably ba<l. Tin* man with the hammer in his hand thinks primarily of bis 
individual gain. If piecework enables liim to draw more wages at tbe end of tlie 
week, Ibongh by considerably greater exertion, and though he may believe, as the 
s(*crelary belit‘ves, that his higher wagos are gained at tbe expense of unemployment 
for his neighbor, he is tempted to follow his immediate pecuniary advantage. 

LIM1T.\TI0.N OF OUTl’UT. 

If the objection to the piecework system is less widesjiroad among British than 
among American uiiiomsts, it is proliable that one reason is in the greater eonimon- 
in ss and gn-ater strengtli, among the working people of (Jreat Britain, of the custom 
of limiting the intensity of their work. Tiie refusal of the Britisli workmen to 
aecomplisb all winch, by the greatest exertion, they could aei'omplish, is one of the 
commoiK'st (•om[>laints of British employers and British writers on industnal fopic.s. 
The aeensation nf fostiu-ing this tendency is one of the standard acensalioiis against 
the British iimons SiH'akers and writers, Isith British an<l American, constantly 
(contrast the British workman, in this respect, to his disadvantage, with llu* Ameri¬ 
can. Till* alleged decline of British trade is attributed, in a great degree, to the 
refusal of the British workman to do his liest. The limiUition of ontjuit was one of 
the chief ipiestions at is.sue in the great engineers’ strike of 1897; and the suiieriority 
of the Amoriitans in such indnstnes as the manufacture of hoots and shoes is laid at 
the «lo<.r of British unionism and its diseouragement of activity. 

Diere has always Ix'eii a strong tendency among labor organizations to discourage 
exertion lieyond a certain limit. The h'mleiicy does not always exjiress itself in 
formal rules. On the contrary, it apjieara chiefly in the silent, or at lea.st informal, 
pre.ssiirc of working-class opinion. It is occasionally emhodi«‘<l in rules which dis- 
tiiictly lorlnd the accomplishment of more than a fixed amount of work in a gi\en 
time; hut sucli regulations are always felt by employers, and almost always liy other 
persons who an^ not of llie wage-working chuss, to he ohvioii.sly unjust, shortsighted, 
and socially injurious This adverse public opinion outside the unions themselves 
has donhlless had some intiuence in discouraging such applications of the principle. 
These rules have not by any means, liowever, absolutely disappeared. The Flint 
Glass Workers strictly limited flu* day’s w'ork of their members up to-1 or 5 yeare ago, 
and they still limit it in some kinds of work.* Similar regulations api)ear locally 
from lime to time in the building trades. Before the great building trades strike 
of liKX), in ( hivago, the jilmnhers, the gas titters, and the lathers had rules setting 
fortli ill detail the amount of work which a man might do in a day. In the case of 
the plumhers it was asserted, by employers and others, that some of the siiecifica- 
tions did not amount to more than one-third of a good day’s work, though others 
w’ore more than an ordinary man could accomplish.* 

' lU'portsof (he IiKiustriiil aimnilfwion, vol. vli, Te.Mimony, pp. 833, 836, vo). xv, pp. 12 . 6 , 420. 

-Ihui , \ol. vili, pp. 170, 313, 4U7-410, 422. 4C0. 
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A subslantially siniilar limitation may Im applied, wlmre piocowtirk ih uwd, l)y 
sjufifyin^ the highcf^t amount that a man may earn. Tima (lie stove imMinters’ 
union of Detroit does not permit its members to earn mon* than $4.50 a day, the scale 
f(»r day work is $2.75. The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Ste«4, and Tin Work¬ 
ers (i\es the maximum charge for a boiling furnace an<l the minimum time fora ii(*at. 
It alsit limits the output of tin-plate rolling mills, an<l orders that if any crew is fouml 
to have surpassed the limit the local union must collect the (spiivalent of the surplus 
earning, together with a fine for eai-h offense of 25 cents from (lie rollerand 25 cents 
from the doubler 

.Vnotlier form of limitation, wdiere Inghly automatic machitu's aie used, i.s (o forl>id 
therunuingof more than one machine by a man. The Machinists pro\iile that “any 
member introducing or a<-cepting jiii'cework or running two machines in any shop 
wlu're tliey <lo not I'xistsliall l>e subject to (‘X}mlsion ’’ In this case, as in many 
others, the union accepts perforce the existing fact, Imt undertakes to piawcnt any 
ehange of conditions contrary to its desires ‘ The Pressmen forhid any memlM-r to 
inn more than tw'» single-cylinder presses or more than one flat-he<l rotary press or 
one p(‘rf<‘Cling press The bithographers also forbid their members to run more than 
one pu'ss, under jiain iif expulsion, without i>ossihilitv of leinstati-ment except on 
payment of a tine of $250. 

Oiu' d(.“fens(‘ of the geiU'ral princi[*leof the limitation of perfoimanci* rests u|K)n 
tin' nee(‘ssities of the system of eolloclive bargaining. It is a necessary incident of 
the ('ollecli\ e bargain that one man shall not iimh'rbid another, an<l one can as easily 
und(‘ibid by idfering mon* work for the same lionrly wagi* as by offering the noimal 
ammmt of work fora lower iiourly wagi'. IVu-liaps tin* ground on w hieh the ju iiici]iie 
is ofteiiest d(‘fendo<l, however, hy rejiresmitatives of the unions, is the teii'lcney of 
»‘m|)loyers to seek means of rushing or overcrowding llie men. It is often alleged 
that em[)loyeT‘S hire jiarticiilarly aljle workmen, by a small extia pa} inent, <<r )»y some 
other ailvaiitage, to put extra speed into their W(uk, and so to sid a pace which all 
the men can be eom}H‘lle<l to strive for. Dy this means (hi* employers get extraor¬ 
dinary activity out of all the men and pay oidy one or two for it. Sometimes there 
a '• Miles direete<l spoeitieally against this piactiee Thus, m 11KH», the <-arp(“iilers of 
('I'll ago had the following rule: “ Any member guilty of excessive work or rushing 
on any job shall be re[)orte<l and shall Ik* subject to a tine of $5.” This further Mile 
of the same organization was direeteil to a similar end “ Any foreman using abusive 
language to or rushing the men under his supervision shall bo lined not less than $10 
and riihsl off the job.” 

In smh work as car[)en(iy tlie fast man only fiirnislu's an example wliieli the 
(‘inployer or the fonauan is able to aj>|R*ai tu in hurrying the others. Tlie east' is 
wor.M' in “team work,” in whieli several men eoojierate in a given task, and each is 
<‘ompel[e<! to maintain the jiace S(‘t l)y the fastest, or forfeit Ins phu'e by impeding 
the ojieralmn of the whole. The two bricklayers at tiie ends of a wall put up the 
line as fast as they build their portions, and the men between must keep u]> with it. 
In making a coat, thnn* men work together—a nuu'hiru* operator, a blaster, ami an 
eilge baster or finisher. No one may slacken his pace, no matter Imw w(“ary or sick; 
for if one slackens, the work of the w hole team is balked. 

Piider a jiiecework system the men are automatically induced, by their eagerness 
to earn the iiighest {logsible wage, to work with all their energy tliiough every 
moment of the working day. If the tendency is unrestrained, the ultimate result is, 
say the workmen, that the piece price is reduced as the output incri'ascs, till tiie 
most skillful, working their beat, can just make good wages. Tlie process results in 

'Tln‘ aK'rceiiKTil which wii*! uiiulc in 15HX) tlic Machinists an<l the NiUinnal Metal Tradew 

AsMK’iiilion, anil which was alKilMlicil in IlHil, provUlcil that the nnmn should “ place no restrictions 
niioti llu- immagcmenl or production ot the shop," butshonld “give a fair day’s work for a fatr 
day’s wagt' ” 
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oxciwivt* work iiiul ovon-lmin for the ordinary workers, without any reward in 
increas(‘d ])ay 

TIh* |a<e winch a few set, whether at piecework or at day work, tends to become 
tli<‘ normal pace in the trade. The few tnay ])e able to endure it, but tlie avemge 
worker, it is said, goe.s iiome at night with <*xhausted body and worn-out nerve^s, 
nna})le to gi\e attrition to any recreative pursuit or to enjoy such liours of leisure 
as he has \ space of a hwv years wears him out. The s|x;ed wdnch he was able 
foi a f(‘w years of his youth to maintain by an e\cc*'-sive consumption of nerve force 
be can maintain no longc'r lie is thrown over —superannuated 

Whil»‘ thcsi' specillc n-asons for the limitation of out[)nt hav<“ umloubtedly a con- 
si(l(“rahle (b‘gie<' of validily, and while they haviMionlith'ss playi'd a large part in 
<letcrnHning (he actual course of labor orguni/atioiis upon this ))oint, it seems clear 
tliat the giMietal doetriiii* t hat the price of labor power nui}’ be increased bv dimimsh- 
iiig the amount that is brought to market has always had and still lia.s its iin}>ortanee. 
It is not easy (<> eonvinee the workingman that if A does only half a day’s work h«^ 
does not leave another half day’s work for H; ami the workingman finds it hard to 
s(‘(‘ wh\’ the n iiio\iil of |{ from the ranks of the unemployed will not diminish tin* 
eomi«‘1ifion of workingirn'ii with i‘aeh oIIht, and tend to raise the price of each speeilie 
joli, ami eons<‘()iientl\ to increase the [xirtioii of thi' social jiroduct wliicdi goes to 
woikingmcn as a class 

In these da\s, however, the workingmen are coming (o realize lhal then* is a bet- 
tei way of diminishing the supply of labor power in the market The (h*libcia(e 
limitation of a man’s activity dining liis working houis alieiiati's tlie sympalliyof 
e\eiyl»ody outside (Ik* wag<‘-<*arning chuss. The diminution of the numbor of liours 
w liicb a man sjiends in daily toil is an oliject wdiich appeals to men of all classes as 
not only justiliab](‘ but admirable and soinaliy beneticial. 11 is to the limitation of 
houis tliat lie* most intelligent labor leailers are now turning their chief atti'iition. 

M ACHINKKY. 

It Is piolialily not far wrong to say that trade unionists univeixillv n^gard the 
inliddiiction of new ma<-hinerv as a misforlum*. With the possible e.\<-ei>lion of a 
v<*iy lew industries, like the cotton manufacture, in which machine produelion has 
alu‘a<ly Ix-en long and highly developeil, a m'W' imu'hine always uppi'urs to the 
woikingman as a displacer of m(*n, a creator of unemployment, a depressiT of wages. 
Tnule-nnion lea<l(‘rs, even wlu‘n they (*xjiress their aceepbuici* <if the atlvanee of 
machine piodiiction as a necessary feature of social progri'ss, usually mamb*sl tin* 
feeling that, if it is not inevitably at the exjiense of the workingman, it at l«*a.st 
incri'ases the <liHienlty of maintaining Ins <*conomie position. It isdouhtful whether 
any union which h‘lt strong enough to rnaelnnery out of its trade ever sub¬ 

mitted without a contest to tlie introduetion of it The experience of Inng yi-ars has 
taught the unions, however, that in general the introduction of machinery can not 
be pre\enteil, and ilirect attempts to ke(‘i> it out are now eomparaluely fi'W. 

The Stogie Makers still reliise to admit machine workers to their organization, and 
botli the (’oopers and tin* Iron Molilers maintaineil the same attitude up to IStltt. It 
is only lialf a dozen years sinct* the Coopers ajipealed t<» the Federation of Labor to 
declan* against ale ami beer packages made by maehiiiery. The Federation, however, 
dill not a]»pro\c the proposition. The Stone Cutters prevent the use of stone-jilamng 
rnHcliincs wherever they can. When a new machine was invented two or three 
yeans ago for lilowing lamp chimneys, the Flint (ila-ss Workers profiosed to the nian- 
ufaeturer.s that tlie machine be bought up and eliminated, and that tlie selling price 
of chimneys be advanced to pay the cost. The rules of the Plumbers contain a long 
list of plumbing goods whii'h were formerly made by hand as they were used, but 
which are now app(‘armg in the market as prmlucts of machinery. The Plumbers 
declare that this change is taking away the work of their trade, and that the use of 
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thoo f'oods hIiouM lie hu>])jhk1. Tlio Plate PrintiM'S liav«^ alwayn opjHistMi tlu* inlro- 
ducliuii of f^teani iiave siuveeded in keeping th(Mn out of the largest 

j)late limiting oflice in Amerira, that of the United Staten Ihirean of Kngraving and 
Printing The reanon given in that the work doin* on a hand roller presn is fai Ix'tter. 

The iinionn that ha\e fure<l hent in their dealingn with inaehinery are tlione 
that ha\(“ frankly and pronn»tly reeogm/ed tlie mevitahlenennof it, and ha\(“ dc\oted 
their energio, nut to the hojtelesn fju<k of preventing the use of il, hut to regulating 
ttie manner of use. I'rohably no union in tiiis roiintry furni>hes a l>etter example of 
a w is(' policy toward machinery tlian the lnt<Tnati<inal TyjK»gra|>liu-al rnioii Wlien 
the tyjiesetting machines began to la- intro(lnee(l, tin* union ]>romptly acceitt<-d tliem 
as inevitalile, and only insisted tlial tliey he ojieraletl exclusively 1»y meiuheis of the 
organization, and on union terms. It the attempt hail Ix'eu made to keep the 
machines out of ])rinting otlici'S, flu* fate of the hand compositors might possilily liave 
hiauMompaiahhMVilli that of tin* hand wea\ers, who tried a hundred \eaisago(o 
compeh' with the power loom Th(‘ union would have lieeii <1 riven out of all mipor- 
tant printing ollieo, tlie machiiH's wouhl hav<' heem run ]»y nonunion lumds, wages, 
hotli of machine operators ami of hand <-om|)ositors, woiihi ha\e heeti cut, and hours 
of labor would lia\e lieim Iengthene«l Py the policy which llu‘ union adopted tin' 
nnniher of it.s iiumihers w ho w<-re tlirowii out of employment by iiiacllines uasgiea(l_\ 
diminished, wages were maintained and gradually raised, hours were gradually shoit- 
eiieil Till'ntiioii lias hi'en able to seeun-for its memlKUs a share of the henelitsof 
the macliine, instead of seeing ail its lienetits, togidher with a portion of the adNan- 
lage.s whieh they theinsehes had pnwiously enjoyed, divided hetwi'en the employ¬ 
ing pi inters and the comnmnity at large The wage scales for ma<-hineop<'rators are 
uniformly mamlaimsl at least as high as those <tf liand <'om])ositors, and in many 
cases luglu'i', and in most, places tin' hours of inachiiu' operators are shorter 

The (Hass Pottie blowers ha\e recently had to face the ipiestioii of maeimiers. 
Theii piesident lecomineiided, in his address to the I'oineiition of lilOO, that no 
(dfort he maile to oppose tlie introdiirtiou of machines, hut that the union liylo 
arraiigi' for the gradual introduction of them, without sirikes or lockouts, and for 
the wi.'rkmg of them by meiiilKTs ot the nmon only. 

|•|{OVISIo\• o|.' KMI'LoYMKNT 

In the lu’oadest sense, all tliose policies of trade nnioiis wiiieh are directed to 
diminishing the prcxliietion of eai'h member, whetlxu’ by shortening woiking hours, 
liy lessening the intensity of work, or by n'diicing tluM'dhaeiicy of il llirough the 
exclusion oi machinery, have for at least one ot their olijects tlie provision of 
emjiloyment for a larger nuinher of men The whole tlevelopiueiil of (he imum is 
a means<]f obtaining employment for union men as<hstiiiguished from the nominion. 
Most unions, howt'ver, provide some more sja'cilie means for himgmg parluniar 
ineinhers wlio may lie nnempio\ed info eontacl witli opportunities for work 

There are trades in vvhicli it would Ih* lu'ld disgiacidul foi a man to ask for 
employiucnt for himself Thii.s, among the liatters a man looking for emjtloyment 
nmst approai'li a journeyman w'ho is already euijiloyed, ami he iiitro'lm'ed hy him 
to the foreman as a man of the trade “on turn” and desiring to he “shopped.” 
Tiiis is an ancumt custom, antedating any general organization ol the hatfers; hut 
It is sanctioned hy the existing union, ami any foreman who hires a man in viola¬ 
tion ol if is liable to a line of $25. Tliere are other trades, howexet, m which it 
would 111 ’ reganled as unmanly to seek employment througli auotlier instead of ask¬ 
ing for it oneself. 

Many local unions have regular employment bureaus, where unemployed niemhers 
register tlieir names. Sometimes employers a])ply to the union bureau whenever 
they ne(‘d help. The Bakers, the Barbers, the Brewers, and the (.lermaa-Ameriiun 
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Typograpliitt liave a<ioptcsl the i)oli(;y of requiring this metho<l. Such a policy can 
only ho onfon-ud, of courso, wher<‘ the union has thorough control of the trade. 

In many caHon, wIkto tiioro is no reg\ilar bureau, and jxirhaps no formal registry of 
uainoH, it is the duty of some ofticcr of the union to know who is unemployed and to 
know where places are to be found, and to put the men into the vacamnes. Where 
walking dtdegah's or business agimts are employed this is one of their rtigular iluties. 
Trad(‘H winch do not emjdoy Imsiness agents sometimes have shop stewards, who are 
exi>e<-ted to rei)ort to the oHicers of the union any vacancies in tlieir h1u)])s. 

Many uimms have d(‘vices for a bromler dissemination of knowledge of op})ortuni- 
ti(‘H for employment. Sometimes tlieolficial journals of tin* national organizations 
publish rej)orts which have this purpose. The Stone Cutters’ Journal tills much <tf itg 
space with reports of the condition of tra<le in various localities, an<l with aiinouuce- 
inents of new undertakings which will make work for stonecutters. The Wood 
Carvers jmblish a monthly statistical rejmrt, which gives tlu^ working hours j)er 
w(‘(‘k in each town where tlie union luw a branch, the i)ay jier hour, and the number 
of shops ill {‘aeh town in wbieli tra<U' is goo<l, the number in wdiieh it is fair, and the 
number in whi<-h itis<Uill. 

Several unions, when tnuh- isdull, <lividetheavailHbleem}>loyiiieiit e<|ualiy among 
their local members. It is a rule of the Tailorg tliat work shall 1 m- eijually <livi<led 
among the members in slack times liy means of a “turn list.’’ The Lmli<-s'(iarnu-nt 
Workers and the Laumlry Workers have similar rules. Among tlu- Plate Printers 
also it is customary to give ea<‘li meml>er an equal share of the work iii union shops. 
The (lerman-Aineriean Typographia eomptds employei's to take the men in the order 
of their registration on the nnion’s book of unemployed. Tt has also adopted a 
5-day week in some places, in order tliat more of its members may liavt- work. The 
lithograpliers of New' York lie idle on Saturday whenever work is dull, for the same 
purpo.so 

One of the mo.st curious efforts to increase employment in a trade is that wliieh 
was niadea year or twoago by the Klastie Ooring Weavers. Their trade is the w'eav- 
ing of llie elastic web which is put in the sides of congress gaitei-s Tlie union is a 
small ami compact one, absolutely controlling the trade; but congress gaiters are so 
inueh out of fashion that work has for several years In^en dull with tliem Tlieir 
constitution re(pHres every member to w'ear congress shoes; and in ISUtt the union 
sent two memhers traveling through the country, to induce trade unionists of other 
oceujMitions to buy <‘ongr(*.Ms gaiti-rs in order to lielp tlie trade. 

M'KIKKS, 1,<H KOUTK, ANI> nOYCO'TTR. 

Ncccmiy of The Union Boot and Shoe Worker of Sejitember, P)00, in advo¬ 

cating arbitration and deprecating strikes, said: “ In arriving at a decision as to jier- 
mitting a strike it should always Im^ remembered that a strike is a dead loss to 
emjdoyer, to employee, and to the community.” Tt is not often tliat so ileeided a 
condomnation of the polu-y of strikes can be found among expressions oi trade-union 
opinion. Many written constitutions of national unions contain statements to the 
effect that strikes are to be reganled as a last re.sort, and are only to be imdertHken 
when it i.s not possible by any honorable means to avoid them No doubt the 
necessity of a strike is always regretted, so far at least that tin- union would prefer 
to secure ils^ demands otherwise That strikes are a necessary part of trade-union 
procedure, however, is an article of the faith of every union man. 

The theory of bargaining assumes that the seller will refuse to sell unless he can 
got a satisfactory price. There is no other means by which a satisfactory price (uin 
be got. It is assumed, {is a matU^ of course, that the buyer will give no more Ilian 
the lowest price at whicli he can get the commodity. The workman, whether stand¬ 
ing' alone or organized in a union, appears in the market as a seller of a particular 
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—labor. He eupposea that he has tiie same right ua a seller of nt^^el to 
<Ieterniine for himself the priee that his commodity ought to bring, lie sup])<w‘s 
tliat he lias the same right as the seller of steel to refuse to sell unless Ik* can get his 
price. But the strike is neitlier more nor less than the refnsiil of a iiuiuImt of 
sellers of labor, acting, for the time l>€ing, in ugrc'ement, to sell their lalior helow the 
price which they consider just. 

fuauguraiion of sirikex .—The whole tendency of the union rules, as they di'velop 
with the increasing strength of the organizations, is to put a check upon rasli and 
liastv strikes. Many of the national unions have made no attem])t to remove the 
(juestion in any <legree from tlie control of tlie local unions Even wlmre this is the 
ease, or where national organizations do not exist, the local constitutions usually 
require ]>roper deliberation, and a vote of a iiiujority, often a two-thirds or three- 
fourths majorityf before a strike may begin The more highly organize*! national 
bodies have rules of the following general eharaeter. Ihdore any ac-tion is taken 
looking toward a strike, the offieers of the local union, or a counnittee chosen for 
the |iurpose, must approach the employers and try to reacli a settlement of (he 
existing difference hy negotiation. Some unions <lirect that an effort he made for 
arbitration, if necessary, with the aid of an umpire If these jirinmry negotiations 
are unsuecessfnl, the local union votes on the ipiestiou of sustaining the claim of its 
members, and resorting, if necessary, to a strike A very large itroixirtion of the 
national miions which hav** any elabonite rules at all upon tlie snl>j<*ct provhle (hat 
a .strike shall not he onlered except hy a vote of two-thirds or tlirc'c-fourtlis of tiu* 
members juesent. at the meeting. Jt is often reipiired that every member be notilieil 
of the meeting, and in many unions it is specially provnle*! that the vote lx* taken by 
secret ballot. The purpose of this is to leave every memlM*r free to vote against a 
strike if his judgment is against it. If tlie vote were ojien men might be ashame<l to 
seem to shrink from standing by their comrades. In some uni*nis no one can vole 
on the (juestion of declaring a strike until lie has been a member of the union three, 
or four, or six months. In a few a local can not go on strike until it has been atlili- 
ated witii the national organization for six months, and in one case this jicriod is 
extended to a year 

If the local wites for striking, its action must be reporte<l to the national liead- 
(juarters. It is often required that the rejKirt not only state, in full the reiu^ons for 
the action of the local, hut also give in detail the number of members, the number 
who would he affected by the projxised strike, the nmnherof nonunion men in the 
place, the state of the linanees of the local, and other detailed information On 
receipt of this report it is in many unions the duty of the national presidmit to go to 
the place where the trouble exists, or .send a persona! repn^sentative there, and join 
witli the local oflicers in renewing negotiations with tiie emjdoyers and trying once 
more to effect a peaceful settlement. Only after this renewed effort has faihxl is it 
permitted by the constitution of many unions that the national executive board 
ajiprove by vote the action of the local In some half dozen unions this ]K>vver does 
not rest with the executive board, but with tlie memhers at large, and the local 
strike can be ajiproved only by a refereiiduiii vote. 

In the Knights of Labor, strikes, like every other important di'cisionof the organi¬ 
zation, are under the absohito control of the central authority The Knights of Labor, 
however, differ in their centralizdl form of government from labor organizations m 
geiuTal. The rule is almost universal among the national trade unions that the 
affirmative decision to declare a strike can be made only by the local body imme¬ 
diately concerned. Only a veto is nsually reserved to the central authority. 

The national executive hoard of the Stove Mounters lias power to order any local 
on strike on pain of a fine of not les.s than $25. Tlie Broom Makers lodge power to 
order a strike in the president. In the United Mine Workers the primary <h:cision 
of strike qpestjoDs lief) with tlie district officers, or, in cawi the trouble extends iKjyond 
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the liiuitfl (if a dintrict, in the handnof the national prcHident; snl)jo< t, in either ease, 
to an a]ipeHl to tlie cxecntive Ixiard The Tin Plate Workern and the Amaltraniated 
AHHoeiation of iron, Sti'el, and Tin Wi^rkerH lod^e tlie power to order stnkcH in the 
executive eoininitttx'H of the dintrictH. One or two otlier unions p:i\e (he national 
executive hoard power to order a strike liy a four-fifths vote, under tin* exceptional 
condilions that more locals than one exist in a place, and that a majority of them 
refns* tosanction astrikeon accountof a grievance which directly affects one With 
tliese exceptions tin* rule is lielieved to be univeixal that no strike can he ordered 
except hva\oteof tlie local unions concerned. Jn many orgimizatioiis not even a 
veto power r(‘sid(‘s m the central executive. 

('(nitml fill italiniKil of/evr.s. - 'Phese dotaihal regulations aie fonnd m only a minority 
of the national unions, hut they an* common amonji the stronger and more highly 
organi/e<l theii wIktc they exist, however,.it is not always I'asy to eiiforee (hem. 
'rims the president of tlie Maeliiiiists, one of the stronger organizations, laimmted 
in Ins re|Hirt to the eonveiitioii of iHhh tin* im[>ossihili(y ol indiiemg tin* local 
lodges, and especially in*wly orgaiii/a'd lodges, to comply uitli the constitution m 
inaugurating s1nk(‘s. The lodges, he said, fre<pi(‘n(ly .'Strike without eonsulting the 
national olliceis, as tin* rules re'jiiiro, and tlien consider that they ought to nn-eive 
the support of the national body, and threaten to disliand il they do not receive* it. 

A f(*u nalioiial unions sptecifieally aiitliorize the (*x<*entive hoard to expel any 
local which strikes without autliorization This is a [lower which the ex(*(Utivi* 
lioard woiiM of course* legre*! to use, and would prohahly lefrain from using exee*pt 
m aggravate*!) eases. Jn tin* majority of unions iio such powe*r e*xists, ami the (*xee- 
utive* board can do no imue* than re*fuse to give* iinaneial anl. To make thisnioiv 
e*ffeelive, some unions forbid the sending of ap}H*als for help by one loe:il direct to 
otliers, and re*e|Uire that all such appe*als be sent through the national exe-eulive* board. 

Ivffee’tivt* control of the locals depends upon control of a eommon |uiis(*. So long 
tli(* national olticers have* nothing Iangible3 to give* or to withhold, the locals will often 
defy th(*m ami strike wln*n tlu'v jdoase, in spite of union rules V(*iy lew unions 
have aeemniiliite'd enough money in the national treasury t<t give important aid ulien 
trouble e(>nu*s. 'Phe Cigar JNlakers, with over $30(1,00(1, have the* latge*st war e*h(*st 
Most oigam/.ations trust almost exclusively to raising funds as tliey are needexl The 
mow* stroiiglv organi/(‘d re*ly upon assessments, and tlie we*aker upon eoiitnhiitions. 

1 f as.*^essme*uts were* juomptly jiaid, the* ]M)W'(,*r of the national union lo asse'ss might 
replai-e* mit im*ffeeti\ely, m all but the most widespread strikes, agieal aeeiimulated 
fund. A ('oiM|>arativi*ly small fund might liridge over the mte'rval ot a t(*u weeks, 
whieh woiiM be.* neee.^sary, at the best, forsettingtbeassessim*nt machinery in motion, 
but assessments are likely not to be paid jiroinjitly, and it is often dillirtiK to get tlie*ui 
paid at all The Slom* Cutters are an old and strong organization; but it took (hem 
live vearsto jay the cost of a strike of 1<S90, which would liavelu'cii fully cove'ied hy an 
asse*ssmemt of $1 30 a nH*mber, if the* as.-'cssnient had be'cii paid Under such eireum- 
slam*es, tin* linaiicial support of slnke'rs is a matter of some doubt, and no strong 
fee*liiig ed de))ende*nce‘ on the et*ntral autlionty can lie deve*lope(l in the locals. 

In some* of the British unions, though large common funds exist, the central 
authorities still tlnd it imiiossibU* to control (he striking jiropensities of the locals. 
Tliis is h(*caus(‘ tlie union funds, though they are tlie eommon property «'f the whole 
membership, are distributeel among the local treasuries, and are administered, for 
most purjioses, hy the lenal unions. 

Ill the Amalgamated Soei(*ty of ]vngin(‘(*rs there is a strike beiielit of 5 slullings a 
week, administered by the e*cntral exeeiitive; but there is also an out-of-wejrk dona¬ 
tion of 10 slnlhngs a week, e*ontrolled by the liraneh, but jiaid out of tKe general 
fund, and jiaid to men on .strike as well jls to other unemployed men. Jf men who 
are disposed lo strike can get the approval of their local fellow-members, they are 
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Hur(‘ of the laiyer pArt of their strike pay, and they snap tlieir finj^ers at t)ie <-en- 
tral othcerH.’ , ' 

If llie national (dlicers have an aqtnal power to punish, as by the withljohling of 
important tinan<'ia! supj)ort., the existence of the power can not but restrain, in some 
degret*, the eagerness to strike; but the actual use of theix)wer is likely to la^ waive<l. 
When u strike is once l)egun, the officers and nieinhersof the union are situaliKl like 
men \\ liose country is at war. The citizen may condemn the sudion of tiie states¬ 
men who brought on the war; he may considerthat the oflicial coiirw' of his country 
in the pr(‘lnninury disputes was indefensible;'but, unless his notions of ethics are 
different from those of most men, when the war is begun lii‘ considers it his duty 
to consent to the measures that are iie<‘Ossary for Iht* sucix'ssful pros('cution of it. iSo 
the superior ollieers of a union, when a strike is an a<-complished fact, are lik<*ly to 
consi<U“r that their iluty to the orgaui/ation, to (heir fellow-meinlM'rs, and to tlieir 
clas^, will he best done by supporting those to whom they are iMumd by fraternal ties. 

It should he added tliat the moral power of the national ollieers is an important 
factor in the control nf the strike situation, and that the effects of it arr important 
uh(‘ther or not an actual jxiwcr over the local unions, thnmgli control of finance ,h or 
otherui.se, exists. For instance, the Bricklayers have not suj)ported a strike from 
tlieir national treasury since 18b4. Strikes on a large scale have almost <hsa|»peured 
among them. But this result has been obtained through the activity of tlu* national 
ofl'n'crs in investigating complaints which the local unions have brought to their 
attention, and in ine<lmting between the local unions and the employers.^ \h is 
suggest'd I'lsewhert', the national otticers, by virtiui of tlu'ir greater general intelli¬ 
gence, by virtue of their le.ss direct connection with the local dis[»ntcs, and by virtue 
of that cons(!rvatisiti which accomjianies the sen.se of large tesponsilality, an* almost 
ahvay.s di.sj>osed to minimize dhe tendency to strike Their inliuem e, therefore, is 
on the si<le of peace. 

Sli'ih’ ftni/. —The relief to Im^ given to strikers is left in many unions to the national 
executive hoard, and often dejiemls, of necessity, upon the amount <>f money that is 
available. Many of the constitutions, however, (ix the amount to which slriking 
members are entitled. The sum named is nsnally a hare .suh.sistence wage, from $4 
to a week. Ofti'ii a <listinction is made betwei'ii married men, or those with 
families depi'iident on them, and tho.se who have no oiu' bt support )»nt thetnselves. 
Tims the i^oiler Makers, the Typographical Union, the IVessmcn, tlie IMate JVinters, 
the Bricklayers, all give married men $7 a wec'k and single men $5. Tlu' Machinists 
give married men lb and single men $4 Tlieie is very little teiidi'in^y to make the 
strike pay in any degree proportional to (lie customary earnings in the trade. The 
lithographers, wlio make good wages, pay lilO (<• marrie*! nn-u and $(> to HUigli* tnen, 
and the JilO rate is perhaps the highest given by any union. But the Flint (iluss 
Workers, whose wages an^ very high, pay only and the Amalgamutod As.sociation 
of Iron, Stwl, and Tin \^'orkers, whose average wages are such as vi'ry f(*W' other 
workmen can approach, pay only $4. 

The cessation of strike i>ay is usually in tlu' power of tiu^ executive hoard. In 
many cases a time limit is tixed by the constitution, though th<^ executive hoard 
may even then have power to continue the strike .sn)>port by a sjiecial vote. In 
some cases the amount of strike pay is diminished after a tixt'd perioil. Tlie Cigar 
Makers pay $5 a week for 1() weeks, and aftenv’arda $3 a week as long^ a.s the strike 
cniitiimes. \ 

If the fumls of the national union arc to b<* properly protected, it is of course nec- 
I'ossary tliat some check be put ujion the indolence and gre^nl of some members, and 
ujioii tlie action of locul officers. Two common provisions are that if a man refuses 

' Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial I>enn»iTaoy, i> ai 
2 For a description of the rsdicy of this organizatnni, see below, p 
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to lUTcj't otnployiiuMit in an oHtabliHhiiiont not tiu* wtriko liiw name mUHt 

be Htrii-keti at onc<‘ from the nlrike roll, ainl tiiat if a nK‘nil)er lias t^orked for 3 or 4 
days in any \\(‘ek lie is not entitled to strike j>ay for tliat week To make sure that 
the nieiiibers are not oaniinj; wa^reH an<l drawing: strike pay also, it is oftmi rccpiired 
that in onler to draw the strike* pay a meiniH'r nmst appear ea< h <lay at the loeal 
head(]uarters ami sitrn a roll Sometimes tlie roll is signeil in tnplieate*, and at least 
one* e-opy is s«*nt to tin* national heuehpiarters A detailed n*j)ort of all payments is 
re(jmn“d in many eiriranizations to be sent weekly to the national seeri'tary Some¬ 
times strike ]iay is <lisbnrsed by two members chosen by lh(* local union for the jmr- 
pose, and know II as c]»*rk and paymaster. Tlie clerk makes out tin* ))ay rolls ami 
the jiuynui'^ler disburses the* money In some unions a tliinl jieison is added, ho is 
know n u'' a receiver, ami to w lioin, as the representaTi\ e ol tin* loeal union, all strike* 
funds are turned ovi'r. 

Sijiiip'ifhttic .■<lnLr/< —\'ery little iin'iition is iua<l<‘ id sympatlielic stnke*s m the 
written conslilutions of the national nnmns Two or llire<* (*\eept symputhi'tie 
strike's trom the restriclions imposed in otlier ca.ses, so far as to jiermit local unions, 
thouj;li forlmldcn ”;(‘iiera!ly to strike* without the* pre\'ious a[»[iroval of the* national 
exce*iiti\e* hoarel, to join in a sympathetic strike* without pu*\ie)us appreoal, and 
still to he eiilitle-d to the* siippeirt eif the national eirj^anization, [tro\idi‘d the* 
national e*\e‘e*iiti\e board is satislie-d, aftem inve'stit'atioii, that tlie* local .u'tesl with 
elise*re‘1ion 

Jh>iirii(h —Koye-otts are* se‘are*e*ly jiu'Ulione'el in tlie* e'onstitutKHis ot tlii* nalimial 
unions A fe'W orpinizations forbid loe*al unions to dt'clare* boye'olls mideT any 
e'ire'nmsUitie*(‘S. 

The'if is probahly no union man, however, w ho elouhts the* le*^itima<-y of the* i»oy- 
coK as aw(*ajion of lai)<»r, or the* lU'cossify of usiii^' P. 'riii* hroade'sl-niiiided and 
most consei\ativV of tin* union leaeU'rs (le*fe*nd the riudit to use* It, witheiiit he'sitatieni 
or e|iiahlie*alion, and ri‘';anl the* te'inleiie’y ol tlie* courts to conde*mn it as one of the* 
marks of the* injustice* with whie'h they lieiiexe* the* workint; p(*o[)le‘ to he* 1re‘at(*d by 
eair rnleis. 'I'lii* ri;;ht to de*al, or to refinin freini <le‘alin>r, with whomsoever he 
j)l(*ase‘s, and for any re*asnn which ina\’ appeal to Inm, is, the*\ say, one* of the* most 
eU‘nie*n(ar\ li^lits eif a free* citize'ii Ihit if one* man may .se*le*<-t the* |)ersons lie will 
el(*al with, 1w'’o ol a million may <le> se» 'Die* boycott is simjily a e-oiniiion re'hisal on 
the* j>art ui a'nnmbe*r'if pe!o|)le to'le*al w itli a jie-rson w liose* actieni is lK*lie*ve'd to be 
antaj;e(mslic to the*ii inteu'st. 

Tliee-omis and pnlihe* eijuiu'in ha\e* suine'limes made a distim tioii be tween the 
jinmaTV oi simple* hoye-ott ami the* se*e-omlary or e'onipound hoyi’ott, which e*onsists 
in the* reUisai, en* tin* thre‘at ed re*fu.“al, to eleal with jK'rsoiis against wiiom lu) (fne'v- 
am-e*s an* .dlei^e'd, e*\e*e*[it that the*}’ support, ley the*ir jiatronaj^e, [le'rsons who have 
incniTe'd tin* disjile-asiiie* of the* boyottens. The* unionists eleny that such a elistim- 
tieui has any valiehty 'Phe litfht <if refusing; to eleal with |iartie‘ular iiersems is e''in' 
(TiVi'el as an absolutely yneral rij;ht, and it is denu*el that the e'ourts eir any ])ublie 
aulbonty may properly e*()e*ree tRe imlivieluai in this re'^arek The jiosilion of the 
courts on this suhjee't is more fully stati'd be'low, jc e xviii 

Tlie* union attitude is set fe»rth as tblleiws by Mr. Saniue*! (iompe*rs, pre*si<lent eif the 
Ame-rican l-'e'de'ration ol Labor, in his teKtiinon\ be*fore* the Imhistrial (.kuninission: 

Wr nun take il for ^^raiilcl timt tiu- most nil)i(l aiilib'Wott uj;ilt\tor will not venture to us'^ert tlmt 
lio\cotters mii\ not resort to moral suasion m trjinit to emlisi otlle'is, or llial oiilsider.s nia\ not heed 
lH>\('o(ters’ a|>|K‘iil\ and ot llieir own free will suspeinl dealniKs with |iersons or Inins Unit ha\e 
iiienrreel the dis|)l<‘astiro of their friends <.r assoi'intes f»r piitroiis Stnkeis lia\e tin* riKlit to iippeal 
to their friends to aid theih 1>\ “'it on a syinpathetio strike, ami their friends have the right to 

act upon hueli an appeal • I'reeisiOv the same priueiple applies to boyeottors. A s\mpaihetie ho\• 
coU IS as U-gal amt legitimale as a syinpathelm strike Just as men may strike for any reason, or 
without reason at all, so may tlH*\ siisja'iid deiiluigs witlr inerehanis or others for aiiv reason or for 
no reason at all Thus a bou-otl may exteinl to an etitire eommnmtv without falling under the com 
(leiiinallon of any moral <ir eonstiliitional or siatutory law 
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But I shall be tniimphautly told, RovoottcrH never <l(i eontlno theniw'lvos te moral suasion and 
uppeiil, tliat lhe\ reM>rt lo threats, intiimdaiiou, and eoi renm. and It is this whieh tiiukes what la 
called “e<.iiip<uind b*^^eottlTn^”~^llllt is. laneoitin^r whieh evfcnds to parties not eoiieerned In the 
original disjaite—iTiminal and aggressive I’lider the ernniiial ctale of 'New Yr>rk an<! other States, 
It is a erinnnal eonspiraey to prevent a person oi peiMui' •' from exercising a lawful trade or railing, 
or doing any other lawful act, li\ hiree, threats, intimidation, or hv interfering, or (tirealeniiig to 
interfere, with Uiols, iinplements, or properls, or with the use and emplo\inent thereof” Hoy- 
eolt<Ts who try toeoeree peoph- into lomphimr uiili their demands hy threats and Intimiilalion 
•dearly collie w ithiii llu'didinition of eons)>ihu\ Heine, in the lust aimlvsia, the ohjeelloii to hoy- 
eotting Is an ohjeetn>n to tliieals and iiitnnidalion ‘ 

This soninls \ er\ plaiisihle It is easy to cle<inee from siieh premises that bo\eo(ters interfere with 
|)ro]>eity lights and tin-pnisuil oi lawiul eallings, ami that under the national and State eonsiitu- 
lioii'., In.sat nothing (ilioiil e\[dieil anlieoiispnae) laws, ilu'\ ate to he Indd civilU and erlininally 
Imhie. It IS .-a^y U< talk ahoiH proteeiioii ('1 property rights, ilie tyiaiiny of preventing |veople from 
••aniiiig a livehliood. tile rhify ol |ti<’ Goy eniiiietit to secure tin- eipial proteellon of the laws, etc 
But thisnrgiiinetit alamt the emplojmeiit ol threats atid iiitiuiKlation is fallaeiou.s ami Miperllcial 
Its api>areut \alidiiy di'a|ipc,vis when, imt satisiied with uglydookiiig wools, yve demand iire< is<‘ 
deliiiilioii' No one preieinls lorn moment that it would he proptT for a boy cotter to tii>proa.di a 
merchant and say, " ^ on must join ns m siispeinliiig all <iealiiigs y\ ilh that employer, or newspaper, 
or a<ly erli'i'i, on pain o| lia \ me y oui house set on lire or of a pliy sk al assaiilt ” This would bo an 
uiilayy lul t Inea t. ami people w ho w oul<l In to eiilnt (itluTs iii their earn pa igti hy threats of this eliar- 
ar ter woiihl eel taiiil\ he guilty ol a < riiiiuial eonspiracj 

I In boy I-Ot lets me sm li Ihre.its’ la. tlie\ <'onteml foi the right to employ foree or tlireats of force'' 
Onr worst enemies do not .oiiiemi that they do They "Ihrcnteii,” hut y\lia( do they Ihiealeti'' 
'I'liey " iiilimiilate,'' i.ut how ■ l.el Judge '1 nil, who issued his sweeping aiilihoyeott injimettou, he a 
w iliie.ss on (Ills point He s,(id " \ s iisiiall \ understood, a laiyeoi lisa eonihitial mu of many to eaiisc 
a loss Pmiiic pcisoii hy • oeu mg <.llmr' against their yy ill lo wilhdrayy from liim their hencli(dal inter¬ 
ests Ihiongh lhr> als that unless (Imse otlieis do so tiie inaliy yv ill cause similar loss lo (hem ” 

This, then, |s the tlii.'at -this the mlimid.itioii Tlic Ixiycotlers ihicnlcn third parties (o ho3Cotl 
Ihciii, if they reltise to Join I hem in the bnvi'oit of the <n igmal sol ij eels of the campaign ] II other 
words, tile lap col Ids say to others ■■ If yon dccdiiie to anl ns moiir struggles, we will suspend deal- 
iiig.s with 3011 ami Imnsiei oui dishan to tliose w ho do sy ni|.athi/e w il li us ami \m 11 support us 
The .ineslmii whn h the jmlges ami . dihas who giddy ddioiiiiee l)oy. ottmg Igive never puuse<l to 
explain is, how a mere I Incat to sus|.eml dealings ( an he a eiiinitml (hieal, like a threat to assault 
person or |Hopdl\ No man in liis senses w ill dispute tins nxiomalie proposition, namelv, that a iiiiiii 
lias a light to Ihiealeii Ih.il whnh he !i,is a light to < aii\ mil You may hot threaten nmnler, iirHoii, 
assault, hath I \, lihe], lus'iiiise (liese things aii' enlues or lorW But you nm\ thieateii a imiii to eeas*. 
miminng lum 01 taking Ins u-hn e. Ins .111*0 Im has no claim lo 3onr ad ml ration or oheiliem-e, ami 
yoiuin'al liheiiy p... ,1*0 ihung t hat w hii li yon iiaye lte<d\ and yotiiiilaril3 «loiie Similarly, 3011 
11 ly (ell a man that it he does a 1 eH.iin llntig \ 011 w ill mw < r speak lo Inm or <'all at his house 'I'his 
is a lliieiit, l.nl It Is a I liM a t that \ on hay e a rigid Io make \\ ii3 ? Bi-eausy' yon have a right to <lo 
that whn li \ou ilnenleii 

'I'lie same thing i* stueily line of hoyi otting—of suspt nsion of ilealiiigswith nieridumts, |aihlishers_ 
camels, < al.iiieii, and oIIhus You mav Hue,den to l,ik<- 3oiir dis)om awa\ from them and n.sslgli 
a lie reason you < In .0*1' '1 Iku ai<' not eid tiled lo 3 oiir < 11*1. .m as a mat ter of legal or moral right, and 

you me at liliei I \ h> w dlniiaw ami lninsf(i it aiivtinmaml foi any com ei\alde reason It followH 
heyond all riuesiioii that yoii haye a i.erleet light to ihii'alen to withdtaw 3onr custom 'I'lie princi¬ 
ple is the smile, w liel )iej you Hi tea ten one niaii 01 a liuiidi. d men, y\ he tiler sou are aloiie 111 llireat- 
ell mg tile yy iihdraual ol 3 our eusioni 01 a imndier of ,i vast ( oiidmmtnni of people u<'lmg togcHier in 
liie lUemiscs 

Is not the lO'ult eoereion of men to do eiTlaiii Ihings aga iii'l their yvilT' Very likely, bill not all 
lorins <if e.ieu'ioii are • rnninal t’oereioii i* aiiot lier term y\ it li an iigl3 ami oinnious sou ml whieh n 
freely Used to mtimidale the thoughtless Tlie legiilllv or illegality' of eoereioii depi'inis oil the 
iiietliod used \ mail may he coerced l.y a< liial p.ree, hy Hie llinait of fori'c, or hy imlircel uieaiiH 
whieh the law ean md mid does not j.rohihd Coen 1011 hy a threat to suspend dealings is, (o revert 
to (air illustration, in llic same eutegory u ilh 1 oei. mn llirougli n threat to cease friendiy iiitereourse 
With this eleiuenlary pi inelpte m mind, the 1 ase ngainsi (lye iKiyciiti utterly <‘olla[>,ses An agna-- 
iiK’iit to ho3eoit aii3 niiHiherof jiersoiis is not a eriinmn! eonspirai y, ami, a fortiori, an agreement 
among any mimher lo threaten a lioyeoil can imi 1 k‘ a ermiinal eonspirai y.' 

tNION I.MIKGH.'' 

The union label ift a mark or device adtipteil by a laltur organizatiou, and affixed to 
goorls, or iiiipresHed n|Km Uu'iii, t" imlicate (hat thi'y are made entirely by ttiemberH 

’ Reports of ilie Industnnl < 'oiiimission, y id vii, 'J esiuiiony, pp (i,H, i>.i.3 For a fuller discussion, see 
alsii the <-onte\t in the y oliime cited, ])[> 

For aceouiit of iayvs and etmrL decisions on tins subject, see p exxv. 
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of the orffanization. So far an is known, the use of it is peculiar to the American 
unionH. It ih a j;r<ovth of tin* last (piarter of a century, and its importance l>aa 
incr(*-jisc<i mn<-li fasltT durij);; the last 10 years than liefore. 

Tile (^0(10 of inventing the union label InOongs to the cij^Tir makers. They first 
used oti(‘ h)cally in IHTI; tlie well-known blue lain*! ^\as a<lopte<l by the nati<uial 
bo«iy in IHHO. No organization uinon^ tin' many which have udoiited the device has 
used it inon* persiMently, more skillfully, or more successfully. Imleed, it seems 
nec4‘ssary to ascrilte the continued [»rosp(‘rity of tin* (li^ar Makers’ International 
rnion, in the face of s\\eat-sho|> competition, and, of late years, in the face <)f the 
invasion of machim'ry, to the union lalwl, alouf; with a liiKhly developed system of 
benefits. The <’i”:ar .Makers liavt* sjs'ut many tlmusamls of dollars in advertising 
their label an<l inducing tlnur hfilow-unionists of other trades to Imy cigars whicli 
bear it. Thev ha\c spent many thoiisamlsof dollars in legal acthuis against lalad 
counterfeiters, and tluyv have Ik'J'ii active m securing State laws under which union 
lalads may Ik* ade(]Uately protci ted 

Gin* of (tie wi'akiu'sses ol tin* unions, in n*spect to label [irot<*cti<ui, is that the 
tra<le-inark and cttpyiighl laws ot the I’nited States are so framed that tln^y do not 
(“over (lu* lain*! ol a union, plac('d upon goods belonging to others. 

The aim of the union is, first, to furnish a means of distinguishing cigars, or hats, 
or slnx's, which arc* made exclusively l>y union labor, and, second, to induce* as many 
|•ustolm*rs as po.ssiblc* to n*fuse all oth(*rs. 'I'lie value of a union label (h*pends, of 
course, upon tin* nundier of purchasers who can Ik* inducc'd to insist on having lal>eled 
goods. To induce* the customer to demand union-label goo<Is two motives arc 
pres(*nled: 

First, it is inaintaimsl, in many cas(*s, that the goods that bear the label are made 
under more wholesonn* cmditions, and are free from the danger of carrying inh'ction. 
This argument is strongly insi.stcd on m the case of cigars. TlieGanuent Workers 
make similar claims Their lab(*l is supt>osed to show that thegarin(*nts on which it 
is })Iaced iiave bc'cn made under fair (‘onditions and not in sweat shops. It is only 
in a few trades, howevi-r, that such claims for the supC'Honty of union-label goods 
in r(*spect to whol(‘som(*n(*ss an* made*. Tlu* kindred claim that lh<*y are made by 
skilled workim*n, and that (heir (piality is lik(‘ly (<» Ik* higher than that of goods 
without the lalH*l, is (|Uit(‘ generally put forward. 

The s(*cond method t>f a))peal to the custonu*r, and that which is really important, 
dejKUids on the cusloim*r’s sym[)athy with the aspirations of the wag(*-eanu*rs for 
improved conditions, and i)articularly with the jHjliey of trade-union organization. 
Since this desire to help the unions is the motive which the label chiefly apj>eals to, 
it is chu'tiy to the members of the unions, of necessity, that the appeal is made. 
Things of which workingmen are important buyers form, therefore, the class of goods 
on which union labels can be n.sed with greatest prospect of advanUige. Cigars and 
tobacco, bats, shoes, and r(‘ady-made clothing are distrihuted largely among wage- 
earners, and if any distinguishing mark makes tlie go(jds more aocejdahle to them it 
niKiuestionaldy increases the \alue of the goods on which it is placed. Accordingly 
we find labels pushed must actuely by the unions whose members an* engaged upon 
flui“h goods. It IS only within recent years, to be sun*, that the Isiot and shoe 
workers and the garment workers have given inueh attention to this method of bet¬ 
tering their position lnde(*d, it is only within recent years that tliese trades have 
bad such unified organizations as an* suitable for the purp<.)se; but l)oth the Boot 
and Shoe Workers and the I'mted tlarnient Workers are now devoting energy and 
money to creating a demand for their lab(*ls. Both of them ins(*rt many advertise- 
nuuit.s m labor papers and pursue other advertising methods. The HatWrs and the 
Brewery Workmen show similar activity. 

Another class of goods on which it is possible, under some circumstances, to use a 
label with advantage, consists of materials of building or manufacture, wdiich, though 
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boiij'lil })y oapitiilist'J, are pla(H.‘<l by thfiu in llu* IuukIh »>!'workingmen for furllier 
ehOxtration. If tljow \vorkin;:nu‘n are stroiiirly ot>;iinize'l, they may, b\ l^ln^in^^^o 
liamlle materialH \\]>uL ilo not l)ear the !alH*l, eom))<'l tlieir emp!o\»Ms l<i |•alloni/.^• 
nnio!i-lalM‘l lirms, with mncli ilu* siime effort as if tin* \\oil\m;.Mnen tliemsehes were 
the pnrelja,sors. Thus tlie hriekmak<“iH in I lie \ ieinily (if Chira^M W(“re alile for s(‘V- 
eral years to seeuro tlie forein^^ of uniou-laU'l lirieks into a lar>:e part (if tlu' bnildings 
<‘onstruete»l there, through the action of tlie union lirn-klayers in refusing to lay any 
otlier bricks. In tlio same way lli(‘(diicugo car]ient<“rH coippelled lli«' pnrcliaseof 
woodwork got out by union mills 

Tlie technical methods of apjilying the union laUd \ary with the rhaiaelrr of the 
goods on which it is desired to use it. In most cases a pnnied label ef pajier is 
attached to each article, or, as in the case of cigars, to the package, 'riie Ihiot and 
Shoe Workers im[)ress their label on the sole or insole with a steel slani[>, or punt it 
on the lining of the shoe with a rubber stamp In tin'ganmmt-making trades a 
cloth label is sewed to each garment The Hatters .^ew a ]iaper laisd insah* the hat 
utid<T the band The Hrickmakei-s hav<‘a brass roller bearing tlieii laliel allaclKsl 
to the brick machine, which stamps the label into each lirick as tlu' sott clav passes 
under it The llorseshoers use a steel stamp, witli wbirb lln'y impress tlicir label 
upon tln‘bot shoe. The labt'ls of the pnnt<‘rs, furnished in the form of small elce- 
trotyj)(‘s, leave their impression ii|)on the }inntcd slu'et Several unions wbieb reii- 
d(‘r serviees iiistcaid of producing eonmiodities ha\i“ tinieii eard.s to bang in jilaces of 
business where only union men are em|)ln\ed Tins is the method of the Haibers, 
the Retail Clerks, the Hotel Km)i!oy(‘(‘S, and tin* Ibilcher Woikinen. Tlu' llotcd 
iMiijiloyees and tin* Ckn'ks liave also adojited badges (o be worn li\' the meiiibeis 

msin’Tns h1'.twij;n i nio\s. 

Among th«‘ labor combats which si'cni to outsiders most devoid of reason are 
tlu^ struggles of unions with each other for the control ef particular work Most of 
tliesi' disputes, as they now appear among Anu'riraii muons, may Is* <li\ided into two 
great classes; First, dis[mles as to the tr-ad(‘ to wliicli certain work belongs, M'cond, 
••(infliets in which the jirincipleof organization by indnstiii's is oppose*! to the piin- 
( iple of organization by trad(*s. Tiu* former < lass has eoine to be known in tireat 
Britain as deman-ation disjaitos Tin* latlta- class .■^eenis to be blth' known outside of 
Amern-a. Both classes are known in tins country as jurisdiction distmles 

Ih’iiKirrahoit —111 tlielyineul form to wiiicii the jilirase “demarcation dis¬ 

pute’' is most strictly appliealile, two unions, the greatei jmit of whose work is well 
distinguished, me(*t on a border ground I n < it eat Britain the contests bet w een (li<‘ 
carpenhTH and the joiners ha\e furnished a well-marked ease; bnl m this eoiinlry 
carpentry and joinery have never been organized as distinct ltade'« 'I'bc brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners has had siinilui tnuiblts, howe\er, with the Fnnulure 
Workers and tlu* Machine AVood Workers Ikilh of these unions were jirimarily com- 
jiosed of factor}' machine workers, w'hile the ('arpenters and Joiikts were primarily 
liandieraftsmen. TheCarjH‘liters, bowevi'i', were inclined toclaim (he lii'Id of machine 
work also, at least so far as it replaced hand work wliieli had formerly Ix'longed to 
their trade. Tin* maehine unions, on th(M)ther hand, seemed to trespass on the domain 
of the (larpentershy taking in some hand work(*rs. The Amalgamated Wood Workers, 
the organization which was formed in IShA hy the union of the Furniture Workers 
and theMachine Wood Workers, nowelaiinstherighttoputn}) saloon, bank, and ilrug- 
store fixtures manufactured in shops under its control, while tlu* Carpeiiti'is claim 
jurisdiction over all men engaged in running wood-working maehinery. 

The constant friction between tin* Stone (Xitlers, engaged in cutting soft stone, and 
the Granite Cutters, l>elongs to this class of quarrels.' T>ocal disputes of the same 

1 For a curious mslance, seo Report-s of ihc Indusiriiil Coinmissnui, v<»l. vm, p. :i:g> 
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<’{jar;irj(‘r !U<* frr(jiH*nl, iHiK'ciaily in various Iniiiilinj: ImdcH. Mjuiv occur l)otv\f*(‘n 
the (liffcrciit wnrk«TH in iron Coal )»ntik<‘rH and mm Hinokcstacks have' Ixvn inat- 
tern of disput(“ }»ct\\cen llie boiler tnakern and Hie HtriK (oral iron norki^n" ’ Strnc* 
tiinil iron workorn and anddtcclural inm uorkers lia\c *juarr(*i(‘d over the [intlint; 
up-of iron iniilliony ^ , 

A curiouH instance occurri'd sonn' yearn a^o in Clucatro, when Ihe s((*aiu litlerH 
clainied IIkv iiy:ht to cut lioles for their pijies throiiirh tlie woo<len Hoorn 'File rar- 
]H‘nlers lia<! previonnly done Ihin woik Tlie IhnMinj: i'tades ('oiuk iI decidi'd that 
it should ^o to the nleaiii litters, ainl 1:0 to thom it dnl; to I lie disljiicl injurs, it is 
niainluined on tlie part of the einplos’crs, o) the cliaraeter of i he work ' 

A second kiial <.f <leniarralion disputi' arises when a union k or^'anized to control 
a jiarticiilar kind of work, the w holi* ol w tiich is claimed liy an exi.'liiii: union The 
rlisimU' IretweiMi tlu‘ Carpentersau<l the Aiualpuiialed W'ood W’orkiTs has now takim 
on this chai’acter, hiiici* the whole liidd of tlu' si'cond union is claiiiKsl hy the lirsl. 
The Wood Workers theiiiselves take the same attitiaU* toward the Hox Makius and 
toward llu* ,l*iano Workius wluch the Carju riters t.ike towani tliein. Thrw have 
opposed till'formatioii ot both these unions, ha\(‘ <lone^W'liat they eoiiM to Imeak 
lh(*ni u|>, and have been able to prevent the i«“co;xnifion ol themh\ tin'Anu‘ri<‘an 
federation o| haltor In tin* same way the Cnited (iarnieiit Workers lia\<‘ opposi'd 
tin* s(*parate oiymnizatioii of the Custoni Clothing Makers, tin- Painters that ol tin* 
Taper Han':ei-s. tin* Tlumhers that ot the Steam fittei-s, the ('iy:at Makeis that of tlie 
Stoy;ie Maki'is A spe«aai case ol this icind isl tioiihh' arweswheii a hr'ancli of a 
Trilish union is estahlislied in this eountiw , an<l comes into conlhct witli an American 
union r'overin^ the saim* };round 'I'lu' two important instances of siicli conlhct ate 
tlrose of the Aiiialpunated Society of ('arjienters and .loineis, and the Amaljramated 
Society of l'’ny:ineerH. The latter or^^anizatioii is conijxisi'd of such woiknieii as ai’e 
calleil imudimists in Ana'rica, and it crimes into miavonlahle conlhct with the Inter¬ 
national Association of Machinists 

These disjuites derive their interest to employe's and to the public fi'oiii tin* fact 
that the unions liack then opinions with strikes It seraiis intolerable that an 
employm-, who is ready to pay tlie v\a;:es and to coinplv with all the conditions 
askisl for hy his workmen, should lind his work sto|)p«''l because two sections of tin* 
workmen can not aj^ria' hetwemi themsr'ivr's about the lioundaru's ot their liehls of 
w ork The w orkin^iiUMi tluansel v<“s sra'in to lose as much by sm h stop|ia}^es .w I In* 
masters, an<l they semn to havr' no more to ;fain 

I'he most obvious motive ot the dis|)Utanls in such cases is the motive wliich <let<'r- 
miiK's so lai^eajiait of trad»‘-union jiolicv -the di‘sire tojiet the;ru.atest jiossihle 
amount of work to do. 'I'lie lie!<i of work is conceived as divided, <111 .xome basis of 
establisherl i'ustom, amoiijr tlu* several j^roups ol woi ki-rs Each eioup has a srmse of 
proprietorshii) m that which it has occupied. Then' is a dis|iule<l lan<l around its 
borders, w Inch it l(‘els to be its property, but w Inch is <'laime<l, w ith eipial conviction, 
by the neigh boring groiijis 'I'he seltisluiess of t‘acli group sufh'rs from tlie ojuTalions 
of the others vvilinu this disputed tract; hut its seiisi- of justice isoiitragisl also. The 
(juestion of the houndary l)c<‘omes a ijuestion ot pride and a (juestion of [irinciple; 
and it is fouglit over with an (‘ugerness vvhieii is out ot all })ro])ortion to tlu‘ intrinsie 
iniporUmee of the ilispute. 

But there is anotlier aspeet of such <jueslions, whieh mak(‘s (licm important to 
workingnieu us a w hole, and w hieli may soiiu'tiim s entitle om^ of tlie disjmtants to 
consider that it rejiresents the luteiesl of the working class Jf the employer is 
[H'rmittod, at Ins pleasure, to choose which of two unions shall do a given work,the 
effect isthe same in kind as if he were permitteii to reveit to the indivhliuil bargain. 

1 Rcpoils of the Indii.'^irml ('dininix^ion, vo). vili, p|> ;W), ilci' 

*Ibl<i . pp .5.5.), 17U, ITh. 

, i>, 3()'2, 
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The work of tho higher-paid unions may )>o hando<l over, little hy little, to the 
lower paid. The higher standard may ho nominally maintainod; hut it.s held of 
applieation is gradually narrowed, and, taking the (‘inployment as a whoU', there is 
an insidiouH an<l unaeknow'ledgo<l lowering of the standard rate. There in some 
rea.«on for huiipo.-ing that when lalnir trihiinal.'<, huilding trades (’oimeil.'» and the 
like, have opportunity t<Mleeide (piestiuns of jurisdiction, they an* likely t<i ptt'fiT 
the union whieh hasllie higher standard This is the din'etion in which ^hey might 
he c\j>e<-(ed to lean, if they acted in view 'if theonlmary lra<le*union assumptions as 
to till' hroad intiTests <if the working class. 

<fr(j(iiii:ali(mhfi iinIn.'^lrit‘K\'. or<j(tniz(i(lo)i biilradct^. —The<u‘iginal nieaof lrnd<^ uniiui- 
isin involves tin* notion of a trade, requiring a particular kiml of skill «ir acti\i1y, as 
the basis of e«>mmou interest and therefore of unity of orgaiii/utiou With the 
advance of tlie labor movement the tendency to greater aggn-galioii has incn'ascd 
among the labor unions, as in other <U‘partments of imlustrial life, till such a union 
as the Krotlu^hood of darpentersand Joiners inelndesall gra<le-'' of workers, from the 
higlily skilh'd artisan to the tmue fetsler of a maeliiiu' \ feu unions !iH\e fully 
al'andoiKsl tlie notion of the tra<le as lh(‘basis of unitv, and haw suhsliluteil the 
notion of the industry. The United Brew'ery Workrium midcitake to inrlnde every 
wage earner about the breweries, the United Mine Workers e\ei\ wagi' earner 
about tlu“ coal mines, the International Typognipliical rnioii all wage earnei-s 
directly conms-ted with printing. The Mine Workers ami t(» bring all llx' men at a 
given mim*, under ground and oil the surfai'c, tiremen, eiigiiKMU-s, and all, iii(o«>ne 
local union Tlie iwiliey of the Urewery \Vorkmen is to fon;i separato local unions of 
luewiTs, mallsti rs, lioltlers, eoopeis, team drivers, iiiemeii, eiigiiusus, eU' , all in 
suhoi’dinal ion to tin* one national hodv The ju inters, ^ouiew liat differently situated, 
do not h'l'l Unit tlie engineers and the tiremen in their estahlislimenls, nr oilier 
woikers who do n<it possrss any kind of skill w hicli is specilically lelatecl lo |)niit- 
ing, form one imlustiial unit with themselve-J Tliey desiri-, liowe\er, to organize 
muler llieir jiirisihction all work(u> who 'lo possess such skill—stercolypms, plmto- 
etigia\ers, mailois, type foiimlcrs, and (‘vmi ncwspa)>cr writers. They extend Ihe 
notion so far as to inclii'le the machinists who kei'jitlie tyjiesctliiig machines in 
on hr. Their [ilaii of organization, like that of tlie Brewery AVorkmeii, is to foi m the 
followers of eai'li craft, so far as practicahh*, into .separate local nnion.-^. The press¬ 
men and the hookliindei's have broken aw ay and formed iii'lependeiit national unions 
of their own ♦ 

Wiienan organ izat ion elaiins to control all the workers in a given esiahiisimient, with¬ 
out regard to their particular occupations, it is I'crtain to comi' into eonlliet w ith other 
organizations whuJi claim pirisdiction over some j*art of the same p<*rsonH hy virtue 
ot their occupations. Tlu*Typographical Union, in ri^solving tliat all machinistH who 
aie employed m tlie care of linotypes must belong to it, conies into conihet wuth the 
International Associalion of Maehinish'.’ 'Phe Ihiited Mine Workers conflict with 
the Stationary Firemen, the Steam Engineers, and tlie Blacksmiths, the Brewery 
Workmen with the Firemen, the Engineers, tlie CMopers, the Painters, ami the Team 
Drivers. 

The argument for trade organization is based partly on the common interestof the 
workers at a given occupation. A cooper is a cooper, w hetlier the chief l>u.sines.H of 
Ills employer is tin* making of beer or the production of barrels for .sale Mdiatever 
liie nature of the establishment he may chance to work in, he should, it is said, be 
governed by the same traile rules, and shouM staml with his fellow-craftsmen in 
maintaining common rates of wagi^s and eondifions of lalior 

To undertake to unite in a single organization workmen of various liegrees of skill, 
various rates of customary wages, and various (h‘gri‘OS of economic power iqjainst 

1 There in no rule to prevent a man from belonging b) both organizations, but not many men rare 
to pay double dues or to owe a 'livnled allegiance. 
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th(‘ir employiTH, n‘Hult, it is asserU'd, in divided i’ounwds an<l conflicting: inter¬ 
ests witliiii lilt* oi^ianization, and inconseciuent weakneHs. SayMr. and Mrs. Wel)l>- 
“The whole history of trade unionism confirms the itderence that a tragic union, 
formed as it is, for tin* distinct [mrpose of obtaining concrete and dolinite niaterial 
improvenienls in tlie conditions of its members’ employment, can not, in its simplest 
form, siift'ly extend laiyond the area within which those identical improvements are 
shared hy all its members—can not spread, that is to say, beyoml tin* boundaries 
of a Singh* occupation.”' 

Tin* advocates of organi/ation liy industries maintain, on the other han<l, that the 
true community of inl(*rest exists between those who stand faci^ to face with the 
BaiiK* employers. The \\uges, hours, and other conditions of the lireman who temls 
th<‘ boiler at tin* < oal mine, of the cooper who repairs the kegs of tiie brewery, of 
the dn\er who delivers the ln-er, can be most efh'ctively promoted by tiu'ir f(*llow- 
worknu'U w ho have a common employment with them at the mim* or in the brewery, 
nither than by firemen or coopers or drivers whose work is tributary to (piite other 
occu[talions Though such a small minority in an indu.stry be s<*parate!y organized, 
and though it deny any alh'giance to the organization of the great body of workers in 
the industry, it is upon that body of workers that it must still ilejiend for effectivi* 
support in its di'inamls The strike of the tireiiieii <)f the anthracite uiines in IIHU 
illiislrate<l th(^ liriu'th’al <*ffeets of such a situation. The rniti'd Mine Workers, 
emliraeing the gi<*at body of the u<trkmen, were under an agreement with the 
enijdoyers ))rovi<Iing for the contimied operation of the mines until April ], bH)2. 
The stationaty liremen, separaU*ly organize<l, struck. They were conscious that they 
need<*d at least the passive support of tlie United Mine Workers if they were to win. 
Tlie Uiiiteil Mine Workers, annoyed by the cessation ot work, and resenting the 
sej'uratist jMdicy the liremen viewed the strike with half hostile neiitraliU, and 
at last witli oj)eu hostility It was intolerable, from their pointof view, that the (ire- 
men should bv scj'arate action inlerlVri.* witli the eni[>loynM‘nt of all the men about 
the miiK's, outnumbering tliem by si'ores to one. Their ojiposition made lailiire 
absolutely certain. 

The liremen, seeking an improvement of tlieir condition, 1ne<l lo impose the 
biinlen of obtaining it upon tiu* miiu'rs This was inevitable. No otlier bo<ly of 
woiknieii eoiiM (“ffeciiv(*ly iindeitake it ibit, say the mine workt'rs, sima* the lire- 
inen of lu'ccs'^ity look to us for siipjiort, they ought to consult our interest and our 
judgment in ehodsing 1iim*H and methods They ought to join with us in forming 
tin* u holt* liodyof mim* workers into a single organization, which shall he able to 
act as oiH* man in the interest of all. 

In o[)j)ositioii to this view, the representatives of the smaller crafts within an 
imlnstry sonu*limes fci*! that in a unilie<l organization llu'ir interests an* overlooked 
in tlu* interest ot the majority. It was a feeling of this kind which led the pressmen 
ami the bookbindi*is to leave tin* International Typographical Union, whose policy 
is coiitrollcil hy tlu* compositors, the overwhelming majority Though a consider- 
abl(*<legre<* of autonomy is granted to the minor cratts which are still within tlie Ty|»o- 
graphieal Union, they often show imeasineas and jealousy of the compositors. In 
the allied printing trades eouneils it is not rare for the minor crafts witliin the Inter¬ 
national Ty}>ographical ITiioii to take si<les with the pressmen and the booklunders 
against tlie compositors; and in 19(X) the st<*reotypers and eleidrotyjiers lisked, 
nnsuc'cessfully, to he allowed to b^ave tlu' Typographical Union and form a separate 
organization. 

From the standpoint of the emjiloyer tliere would seem to be a considerable advan¬ 
tage in dealing with a single firganization, controlling all the men in his establish¬ 
ment, rather tlmn with half a dozen, any one of which might tie up the whole 

’Sliliwy ami Beatrice Webb, Iiaiustrlal Democracy, vol. i, p. 13y. 
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biiHuesi^ in 8 pit(^ of any undorntanding w hit'll lu* luigiit have with the othera. Tiiia 
wiia ilhistrattMl in tlie strike of the antliracito mine iiremen. Despite an agreement 
with the organi/ation of tlie grt‘ut hotly of the mun* workmen, tlie wlioit* hnsmess of 
the operators was internipttHl hy a small indeiientlent miimrity. On the other hand, 
unity increases tin* stn'Ugth of tlie workers, ami a demand whieli is haekt'd hy a 
whole working force is less easy to resist than a dtanaml which has the tlireet sup¬ 
port of only a fraetion. 

I'nlil very recently the American Keilerution of i/uhor, which may preUmd, with 
a better right than any other authority, to express the geneial opinion of organiml 
labor 111 America, has rnKpicslionahly stotxl for “trade autonomy.” But the last 
cimvention of the Fedmalion—that of ItKX)—ajipi'areil to set its face the other way 
It sanctioned the claims of the Brewery Workini'ii to (‘ontrol their industry, and so 
seemed to indicate its general ap}'ro\al of tlu' principle of organization hy indnslries 
rather than hy trades It is maintained by sonn* that the i-onvention <lid not mean 
to set up this prinei|tle, hut only to rei'ognize an existing status, and to maintain 
the policy of iiomnterfcrenci' in dispnti's hetweeii constituent unions, hut this \iew^ 
seems hardly <'onsist<‘nt with the terms of the resolution which was passed, or with 
till' rejiort of tjie I'ommitlee w Inch, framed the resolution 

Kven if this were the inh'iition of tin- con\ention, it maybe that the jnactical 
result Would not lie \ery diffeieiil A sitoiig oiganizatiou, controlling the gieat 
majority of the employes ot an estahn'limeiit, can control (he small minority if it 
sees lit. The International Typographn al Union has fon-isl the linoty{K‘-l<‘nding 
mai'hinists into its ow n ranks. Tlu‘ Unite*! Mine Workers lia\e shown that tiu‘ mine 
Iiremen can accomplish nothing w'ithouf llieir coimtenaiK'c in the ahscnci' of strong 
outside HUp|>ort, such as could hanlly he looked for trom any other source than the 
Federation of Labor, the principle of strict trad<‘ autonomy can not 1 k‘ maintained, 
on behalf of .scattere*! members of a trade, in the face of :uu*slahlishe<l industry-union 
which wishes to set it at nanglit. It is not to be expi‘cte<l that unions hasisl on 
the industry will siiperseile thoKi founded on tlu- idea of tlu* trade; lint it He(‘ms 
likely, at th<‘ [iresent moment, that they will aeijuire a relatively increasing 
importauee. 



OTTAITKR IT. 


coLLwrnvE barualninu, conciliation, and arbitration. 

1. IMl'OllTANCE AND CENEKAl, .NA'PDEE (iK Sl'IUl'.CT 

lVrlui)»H IK) ofilcr iiiu'slinii n‘]a1ing to lalior lui.'- u1liact(‘il I'reatcr attention in tiu* 
riiit(“<! Stall's in rec«‘nl. years than tliat of the inethodsol' se^'uriiii; more peacH'fnl 
relations Ix-t w eeii employers ainl employi'es 'riien* is a ijrow ini: I'ei'lin-: on tlie ]>art 
of woi(‘mplo\ers, ami the '.nMU'ial iniltlie that the tlelerminatioii of tin* 
comlilions of lahoi hy open eontlicls, strikes, and loekoiils, is in most iiistanei's 
unduly e\|)eiHi\ e, and tliat it tends to create nnne<‘essar)' frietion l>et\\ eeii eni|»lo}'erH 
ainl employees Not only do hotli the (‘mployei-i and <*mpIow.‘es siilfer Iroin tlie 
loss of w orkinn tiini' ami inter nipt ion of business w hieli eon a* from stnkes and lock¬ 
outs, hut tiu' coiivenieiiei' and eoinfoitol the i:enera! public are m many instances 
seriously inlerferi'd with 'The ill fei'ling which too often accompanies ojieu ruji- 
ture betwi'cn masters ami men is not the least of theeviksol stiiki-s and lockouts. 
\Vides])read ami glowing iiiteiest aceoialinglv is manilesti'd in the siibjet-t of im'tlmds 
wliK-li shall tend to jin'veiit, so far as pra< finable, the actual cessation of employ¬ 
ment on account ot diffei'eiices concerning tin- comlilions of labor, or w Inch, in ca'-e 
einpioymeiit is a< lnali\ interrupted, may facilitate early and ])eacelul settlr'ineiit 

The result ot this growth of public sentiment in lavor of more pi'aceliil methods 
of <h*t('rmining the leiations of emplo\ers and einployr'es m the riiiled Slatt's is 
show 11 by till' I'ajud incri'asi' in the miniber and effi'ctiveiiess of IIk' oigani/Aitions 
and methods seeking this ('iid One conspicuous nioveiueiit oi recent yeais has 
been that lowar‘<l the enactun'iit of legislation seeking to t'stablish methods of arbi¬ 
tration, conciliation, and nn'diatioii. In a coii'nlerable nuniln'rol Slatt's laws ha\(,‘ 
been ])assed providing for permanent Stati* boaids of arbitration, and while in some 
of the Slat('s tin* law s ha\i‘ been almost dead letters, sr-veial of the boards tlius estah- 
hstie<l have acconi|)iished noteworthy tesults In othei Slates the legislatures hav(‘ 
passeil statutes r-ncouraging tin* formation of local boaids of <'onciliation and arbitra¬ 
tion, a measuie, lioWA‘\r‘r, which s(‘ems to ha\e proved almost uniformly of no avail. 
Kveii more Important than thes«‘ legislative (‘um'tments is the mo\ement toward the 
voluntary r'slablishment of methods of “ collect i \ e bargaining,” or conciliation and of 
arbitration, w itbm the varioii.s tradios tlKun.sehi's In many trades llu* conditions of 
labor in not a few localities are determimal by conlerences between eniirhryers and 
em])loyees, or betweiMi n‘presentati\(‘S of organizations of einployeis and employees. 
The.si' <-onfei'enc(‘S often result in written Hgii'emenls ]>reseribing the terms of the 
lalror contract for a givi'ii jieriod of time The practice is also growdng of referring 
disputes, es])ecially those relating to the interpretation ot the labor contract, to 
committees repi’csentmg the employers and employees, while m many instances 
impartial umpires or arbitrators aiv <-alled in to settle matters as to which .such 
committees can not agree. The most cons[)ieiions manifestation of the movement 
in favor of more liarmonious ridatious Indwis'ii emjiloyers and employees is found in 
the systems of conferences and joint agieements covering tra<les throughout tlie 
entire country, or throiighmit large sections In most of tlie 10 or 12 trades in the 
United Stall's in whu'li such wide-reaclnng syslemsexist they have been establislicd 
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witliin ilie pai^t 15.y(‘arB, \v'hiU‘ fully half of tliu Hyntiuns date back not more than 5 

yoai-fl. 

In \ic\\ of tlic iinj>ortauce of this HubpM't and the ^ciuthI intviVHl iuuuifcMc<l the 
Inda'^trial ('onuuij't-ion lui>‘ deemed it wi^e to make a thorouj^h iinei'tij'alion of 
tlu' exiftinjr methods of furthering the peaceful .settlement of differences laMwcon 
(>mpio\ers and (‘inployees In the ;u-companying rei»ort the attempt Iiji-h been made 
to describe 1 lie organization and working of these methods in tlie United States ami to 
gi\e soiii<‘desciiption also, for piirjMKses of comparison, of tin* experieiici‘ of foreign 
coimhies, botli with aibltiation and conciliation, )»y public autliorities and witli 
\oluniar) imdliotls The ojanions of leading authorities, including employers, work- 
ingiiK'H, ))ublic oHicers, and representatives of tlie general ))ublic, have abo been 
(jUotn*! or suiiunarizisl 

As a jiri'hminary to this investigation a lirief discussion of the terms employc'd and 
of the geiu-iMl conc(‘]>tions undei lying t he practices of arbitiationand “collective bar¬ 
gaining” IS «le>-iral)le. 

Unfortunateh tln‘U' is no little looseness in the Use of tlie fundamental tei ms con¬ 
nected with tluse methods Strictly speaking, clear distinctions may l>e drawn 
Ix'lueeii colle(liv<“ bargaining, arbitration, conciliation, and nusliation 

is the autiioritatne di'cision of an issiu^ as to which the jiaitn's have 
faded to agu'c l)y soim* person or persons other than the ))arties. 

Coiirihi’lioii is a term ajiplied very c<nnmoidy by Kiiglish employeis and employes, 
and b_\ economic w ritm's, to the discussion and settlemi'iit of (iUi‘stioiis lietwi'cn tlu* 
]>aities theinseUes, or iM'tweeii tluar rei)resentati\es, wlnt aie ilu'insehes actually 
mteiesled It also fiispiently usisl by Slate boards of arbitration as idimtical witli 
mediation 

Toi leasoiis moll' tully explained below it. seems d(“siral)le to restrict tin' meaning 
o| the wold ciiiicihalion to the settlement, by the paities dih'ctly, of minor disputi's, 
a>^ to interjiretatioii of the terms of tin* labor contract, wlielher that contract In* an 
c\pics': one or only a general understanding, and to iiilrodnee (he jilirase “ eollcctive 
b.irgaming” as eovenng the remainder of tin* Jiidd abo\e, deseribc'd 

hunjunnnn. then, may he <l<.“tiiied ns tin* pioeess hy which tlie general 
terms of tin* labor <-onlia«*t it sell, w lielln'r tin* i-oii tract be w ntteii or oral, an* «let(‘r- 
miiied l»v negotiation ilireetly betwi'en employers or em|)loyers’ assoeiatituis and 
organized workingmen. 

MiiIkiIioii is tlie intc‘r\ention, nsiially uninvited, of some oiitsiile jK'rson or body, 
with a view to bringing tlu* parties to a dispute together in coiieiliatory conh'renees. 

Aibltiation in the strict sensi* im|)lies tin* rendering of an autliorilative <le<'ision. 
(Jom iliatioii and eolieclivn* liargaining imply amieabh; eoiih'rence and agn'emeiil by 
tile ]>arties tliemseUes. 

Mediation is oiilya iireinninary to tliesettleinent of a dispute. Thnmgli timinter- 
\eiitmn of a im*iliator tin* parties may be led to eom*iIiate—that is, to reaidi an agree* 
nn'iit aiimng theinsel\(*s— or they may 1 m* led to sulmiit the matter to the arbitration 
of tin' person who nn*diat('s or to soiueotlier |)erson. Tlie action of nn'tiiators in 
meeting with tlie parties to a dispute and trying to linng them to a peaceful settle' 
iiient IS also fri'ipientlv ealletl com-iliation—a usage, perhaps, more in a<*eordance with 
the ordinary understanding of the term as appli<*<l to other (lian labor matters. 

In order <*orr(*ctIy to understainl (In* scope of the suliject undenliscnssion ami tlie 
.ip|dieal»ility of terms, it is neces.siry to In-ar in mind eontinuaily tin* V(*ry important 
distinction betw(*en tin* two chief classes of industrial differences whieli may lie 
adjusted by peaceful methods. 

(1) Those which eoiieern the interpretation of (lie existing terms of employment, 
n-iially of a minor character. 

(2) Those which have to do with tiie general terms of future en)[)loynient, and 
whicli are usually more important. 
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Tlu- jrmit uiajorily of dinputes are of the former elans. They relate not to quca- 
tioiis of j)rin( ij>le, hut to details and interpretations. Tlnin, if there l>e a gen<*ral 
agn‘ement or imd<‘i‘standing that a eertain ]>rieeHliall 1)0 paid to workingmen for 
(loing a eertain jneee of work, a <lifferenee may arise in eas(‘there in some minor 
change in the goods to he imwle. If the employer agrees to employ onlyiiniou nu'ii, 
then* may he a dinjaitejiH to the standing of Home man whom he emj)loyH. Of course, 
these <iuestiojis may rea<iily pass over into disputes as to more general matters. On 
tin* other hand, from tiuie to time, the question arises lH‘twe<‘n an emiiloyer and his 
nu'u, or het ween organizations of employers and organizations of einployta'S, ivs to the 
general c(ui<litions under which labor shall thereafter he j>erformed. Such differ- 
ema'S ar<' likely to involve larger numbers of persons than thos<‘ of the lird. class and 
to he moreditlhailt of adjustment. The settlement of such general (piestions may he 
lik(‘ned to an act of legislation; the interpretation and application of tiiegeneral con¬ 
tract may he likeiu'tl to a judicial act. 

We may now discuss the relation Iretweeu the different practices ijame<l in tli(‘ 
delinitious above and these two classr's of differences a.s to the labor matters. 

It is obvious tliat “c<)llcctive bargaining,’'as above detine<l, has to do with liie 
sei'oud class of <}uest.ion8 aho\e distiuguislied—those relating to th(‘ general terms of 
the labor contract. This phrase isone that lias not come into very common um.‘ in the 
United States, and that has only recently l)een introduced in (ircat Britain, where 
it apparently owes its origin to Mr. ami Mrs. Sidney Wehh The teim seems to 
desorilxi ar'cnrately a practice of very groat and constantly growing extent, and of 
tlie highest social and economic signilicance -the <leterminatioii nf the general con¬ 
ditions of labor by ])eacefnl negotiation ln*tw'een employerH and organized lalrorers. 
The attention of the jaihlii' is so ofhm dir-ected to llie settlement of strikes and 
lockouts by arlritration, or by negotiation l»etween committees of em]>loyers and 
employee.-^, that the extent to whieli the practice of ilirect negotiation iK'tween 
employers and eiujiloyeesreganling th<M-ondilionsof lalror takes ))]ace, w itlmntstrike 
or lockout, is often o\a‘rlooked. The terms conciliation ami arbitialion can not 
properly be applied to tins pnu-tice. The aetna! |)ro<-esH by w liicli tin' general t<‘rma 
of the labor contract are established by negotiations Ix'lwt'cn (‘inployers ami organ¬ 
ized workingmen directly, is essentially a process of hargaimiig. Tlic l»argainmg 
is colUx'tive Ixx'anse the workingmen are organized, and in many instamx-s tlie 
{‘inployers are organizeil as well We can notsj>eak of collective haigaining j>ro[H*r]y 
in cases where imlividnal workingmen negotiate with <*niployers as to the terms of 
tlie labor eonlraet. It is, of course, a familiar fact that tin* imbvnlnal laborer is 
usually in a |x)sition of inferior {‘conomie strength as against tin* emj)loyer in agna-ing 
upon tlie labor contract. More and more laboring nnm ar<‘ timding to get together, 
to organize, ami to negotiate with emplovn'rs collectively. 

There are distinguishable many different stages and methods of cidleeiive liargain- 
ing. The most {‘ommon method of all is the purely informal one m w hich representa¬ 
tives of labor organizations meet from time to time with employers to pn‘sent<lemaud8 
and discuss the g«‘m‘ral terms of labor, without esUiblishmg systianatie methods of 
organization ami procedure in these conb-renees, and w'ithontadopting w rilten agtee- 
ments. More formal eolleotive bargaining, which is fouml m<tst commonly in trades 
whore employers as well as workingmen are orgaiiiz(‘d, involves more or less regu¬ 
larly recurrent ami systematically (“ondneted (•onferences bet ween re]>resenUitives of 
the employers and the employees. Collective bargaining of this sort is quite fre- 
(piently termed by those eoneerned the joint conftrence system. Tlie representatives 
of the i)arties are also at times called joint committees and joint boards. In Great 
Britain the phrases “wages boards” is esjK‘eially common. Usually these more 
formal negotiations between organizations of employers and employees result in 
written agreements regarding the conditions of labor, and the practice is very often, 
esjiecially in the United States, referred to as the agremad .vjstevi. 
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WIk'IIkt till' nlir!UJ<‘ “collc'otivo barpilning” will vvvr )h‘(‘<hiu‘ in coni- 

nion iis4‘ in tlu* l’nit<‘<l Staton in jH'rhajw doubtful. It is, liowovor, clc^urly 4losiral)lo 
tlmt tlio natnn* of tlio j>raotioo wlnoli it. roprosonts should bo «*loarly imdorslood. 
Nom* of tli<‘ otlior phtiU^os in onlinary s|H*ocb sooms aooimitoly to di-sfriln* all tbo dif- 
foront forms of poaoohd nopdiation botwoon ouijdovorH an<l or^'anizod workingmon 
rogardijig tbo goni'nd oonditioiis of labor. (Vrtalnly the word oonoiliation, whioh is 
largely us<-<l in (iroat Britain ami which is somewhat common in tbo Unih'd Slatos, 
particularly among (‘conomic writers, d<H‘H not to the ordinary mind convey llu' i<lea 
of such Ivargaining as to llic general labor contract ft is mtl a[tplied lo llio mak¬ 
ing of ordinar\' bargains, such as those l>ctw<‘en buyer and seller, or between two 
c< >rporat ions. 

If tbo w'ord <-onciliatioii is to 1 h‘ applieil at all m n^gard to labor matters it. would 
seem d(‘siral)le to Toslricl it to the settU'iueiit of minor disjuiles as to the inlerpicta- 
tion of the labor contra<-t K\en here it may perhaps b«'st Ik' contimsl to those 
cases w hole the parties dove//// /o/z/cv/.v/ meet in a fnemlly maiimT to settle differ¬ 
ences of tins class ln(ir>“al Britain there ai'o many tradr'S in whiclM*rgaiiizalions 
of omplo\ers and employees select joint, coinmittr'es to which any dispuir' of the 
niembeis of the (U'gani/alioii may lie appeahsl Tln-se, comniittees arv fn‘r|nently 
called lioaids of comatiation of couise in many and p(‘rhaj»H most instances the 
action of tlii'se j<iitit conmiittcr's consists in inlhiencing the jiarth's t<i a dispiili'to 
come to an infoimal nnderstan<ling, rallu'V than in T(“nd(Ting au1lioritati\i' deci¬ 
sions, and llu'ir action in this direction may la- perhaps accurately ih'scrilK'd liy 
tlu' term conciliation \s al)o\i‘ sriggr-sted, Stati* boanls of arbitration use the word 
in a \rTy similar sense However, tlu' common iisagr* of cmployi'rs aii<l emploM'cs 
in this country gi\es to these joint tra<le boards the name of arbitration boanls or 
ai bit rat ion committees l)<iubtless me<lialion is a woid more <listincti\ely ap|)licabl<‘ 
than (viiiciliation t<i tlu' intervention of Slate boards or other outside [larlies. 

As siigg(‘st(‘(l 111 the rlelimtioii also i‘, arlutration, stnctly speaking, is the aulhorita- 
tivede< i^ion of <|Ucstions at issue bysoim* impartial authority. It is ob\ious lliat 
arbilialion may iie resorted to with regard to disputes involving tliegmieral terms 
of the labor contract, as w<‘ll as with leganl to dispute's coiu'erning its inteipn'talioii. 
rh(‘)>ailies to a elispute', whatevm its charm ter, may Hubmit It to arbitration after 
laihire to se-tth' it b)’ i'ollr‘cti\e bargaining <ir by com iliation. \Vln*tli<‘r it is a.s wise 
ordinarily to submit general (|nestions to arbitration as (jiieslions of mterjumtation is 
jierbajis doulitful. It is I'erlamly thi^ case that minor ijm'stions ari' more often arbi¬ 
trated than those of great inipoiianc«‘ invoK mg tin* gcnei'al conditions ol future* labor. 

It should be noU-d espc'cially that it is \I'ry eomnion, iioth in tin' 1 nilcd States ami 
(Iri'at Britain, to find boards e'omjHiscd of an erpial number of I'eju-esi'ntativi^H of 
organizations of t'lnployers and eni[il<iye'es, with no impartial outsider as an nmpire', 
wlikli have' power to dechlo authontatuely minor disputes bi'tweeii im’inliers of tin' 
organization'^. As alreaely jxiinted out, in < ire'at Britain tin'se, are oft(*n calh'd boards 
of com iliation, but in this country they arv. much mon^ commonly calh'd arbitra¬ 
tion boards or arl)itration committees. The te'rm arbitration sc'cms fairly ajiplicalrle 
to tile (h'cisioiis of such committees, desjute tin* fact that there, is no api»eal to any 
lierson outside the tra<le. Thesetth'ineiit of <hsputes in .such c.i.ses is not reached by 
negotiation directly between the jiarth-H eonceriierl. It is n'aclied by tin* binding 
decision of higher representatives of the organizations t<»wbi< h they belong, rejire* 
seiitatives supposedly free from the personal bias and from tlie fi'elings of anmiosity 
which are likely to exist among those immediately concennsl in <lispiites lVrlm|)s 
the j>bi;w. “arbitration within the trade” or “trade arbitrathm” may be employed 
assomew bat more strictly describing this system of settling ilifferences without appeal 
to out''nh* uiiipin'S. These phra.ses are, however, sometimes used as distinguished 
from arliitration by State boards, even in eases where umpires are i-alled in. 

The practice of mediation is also applicable both to dispuU's regarding general eon- 
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(litiotiH of lalM)r hikI U> thoMe n'fiardinj; int^^rpretalion. It in ohvioiiH, fiowever, that 
inodintion in lik(*ly toocour only in rp^ard to diaputew which liavc bc'como conspicuous 
before tlie j^enoral ])nbli<‘, and whicli involve the ]mbhc interests as \\en as those of 
the disjaitants. In other words, the inter\'ention of outsider parties to l)ring about a 
settlenient usually takes place only in the case of oi)eii rupture ladweeii employers 
and eniployet^H, ami visually only after prolonjjed strikes or lockouts. 

An im[)ortant consideration which sljould be borne in mind iti discussing llieae 
practices of collective bargaining, conciliation, and arbitration has to do with the (jues- 
tion whether they are applied before or after cessation of em|)loyment has actually 
occurri'd It is obvious that it is especially desirable* that e'luploycis and employees 
should be led to adjust the differences which may arise, whether regarding the g(‘n- 
eral conditions of the labor contract or regarding its inti*r)iretation, by jieaceful m<*th- 
ods before a strike or lockout int(*rv(*nes. The most im|H)rtant results which have 
been accom))lish<’<l by coll(*cti\e bargaining, conciliation, and arbitration have been 
in prevmiting cessation of employment. Diffi‘ren<-cs which <!(• not lead to o])en rup¬ 
ture are U'ss conspicuous to th<* general juililic than prolonged strikes and lockouts, 
and tlie (*normous importance <if tiu* settlements whii-h are eff('cli‘d without any ces- 
satU'U of labor is ofU*n ovcrlo<)ke<l. It is tlie <-hi(“f aim of those who advocate the 
estabhshuH*nt of regular ami permaiu'iit syst<‘ms of coll<‘cti\e bargaining by confer¬ 
ences of em}>loyers and emjiloyees, and regular ami )M'rmanent jmnt boanls for tlie 
tU'cisioii of <|uestious of interpretation, that by these means st rikes and lockouts may 
lie reduced to the minimum When once a differem i* has led to an actual strike 
or lockout the feeling I'ngendered is likely to (h‘lay if not altogellicr to juvclude 
conciliatory conferences between representatives of employers and <‘iiiplovec‘s, nr 
referenei* to arbitrators .\t the same liim* the imp()r(auce of eolleetue bargaining, 
«’oiieiliati(in, ami arbitration in the settlement of prolonged <lispiiles is not to be 
umlen-stimated Any one of these three distinct pracfii'i's just named may bis-oim* 
applicable to tin* settlement of a strike or lockout, as well as to s<-ttlcmcut of differ¬ 
ences not resulting in cessation of employment 

It will beiiote<l, in considering the description of existing metluxls of seenring 
peac(‘ful ri'lations between employers and ^■m|)lo\el‘s wliieli follows, that there is not 
always a clear recognition, on the j>ait of those actuallv coiicertie<l, of the distinction 
between the two classes of disputes above named, tliost* winch iiave ti> do with (in* 
interpretation of existing <•onl^ac1s, and lliosi* which ha\e to <lo with tlie general 
terms of tIu* coiitraids themselves. In otlim- instaiiei's, however, the. distinction is 
recognized. Oft(‘n nmchinery exists for tin* scttU'iiieni of om* class of diff(‘rcm-es, 
jiarticularly those of a minor chara<-ter, in tin* absence <U’ any provisions of a j)erma- 
nent nature for the s<‘ttlement of tlie other class of iincslioiis In some trades, par- 
tienlarly in < Ireat Britain, two different si'ts of machinery are formally (*stablishe<l to 
handle the two <‘lasses of ilisjmtes 

JI. LOCAL a)LLK(;TlVK BAlUiAINTN(i, ARBITRATION, AND 
CONCILIATION. 

INKORMM, rUW'TU'KS 

As already suggcfited, the gn*at majority of differences lK*tw(‘en etnployora and 
employees, both those relating to tiu* general terms of the labor contract ami those 
which arise as to minor matters of interpretation, are settled liy the jiarties con¬ 
cerned themselves without either appeal to formal arbitration or to the war measures 
of strikes and lockouts. In most cases these peaceful negotiations are carried on 
w'ithont any formal system of (*onferen(‘es, or of hoards of conciliation and arbitration. 
While undoubtedly there are many advantages in the existence of such more formal 
Bystems, especially because they create a presumption in favor of making use of the 
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atrencies offon'd,.much may, ncvortholcHH, he accuniplinhe^l informally, if cmploy(M*H 
and omployiH*^ are only to approach one anotlier ainl to <hHcusH niatt(Tf< in an 

aimcahle manm r. 

We arc' not here concerned with vasee wliere the determination of tlie ^-oinhtionn 
<tf laltor or of niatlets of interpretaticm im made simply hy ney:otuition!^ In'tweeii the 
employer and his indi\ idual employee In onlcr to Hj)eak pro[)erly of collecti\(‘ har- 
'.'ainmjr or of com tliafion, as we have already seen, there must he at least a certain 
dej;ree of orj^anization on tlu* part of workin;'men. Very he(]U«mth’. Imwevei. all 
I he employees, or one t-Iass of the employees, m an estahlishmenl ai t loirt'lher col¬ 
lectively trom turn* to time even in the absence of rej;n!arly eslal»li>hed trade nnioiis 
An mfotmal <-ommittee is lonstituted to confer with the employer as to >onie m.liter 
of j^cneral inteie>l, he it the lale of wall's or a (|n»‘Htion, perhaps, of much le.-s 
importance r/mploy(!ra often meet such delegations, or meet tliei'iitne l)ody id their 
men, din‘<1l\ aid discuss matters at issue with tlumi In many instane<*s peaeelnl 
settlements are hroimdit ahoul l>y such alto^ndlu'r informal eoiileienees 

WoikiiiKMiieii treiiueiitly asseit, however, that emploversaie mneh more likelv to 
enU‘r into colleidive haitiaimnir and conciliation tl tlayv feel that their men have Imek 
of tliem llu‘ power wlix-li I'omes from formal oiijanizalion They a>M‘rt, also, tlial 
tlie ad\anta;;es ^nimed hy the employ<*(‘'j in iieiroliatuui^ w it li em|do\eix are likeh to 
vary in a inoie or le-seloK' proportion to tlie streii^dli of the labor oijraniiyition It 
(vilaiiily IS true tlial coileetive hartxuinin^, ^■oll(■illatloll, and ai hitiatioa are all miieli 
more (‘oininon wliere strong: labor or;::im/ations I'xist than when' they ar<'absent 
()t eoiir^e It is esseiilial under sueli ein imistaiiees that the employer shall reeo^mi/e 
tlie le;;itima»'y ol ori;ani/ation on the jiarl of his imm, and shall he willmy: lo deal 
with then duly constituted representatnes Wliether tin* (‘xislimce of labor orf;am- 
/alioiis tohds to increase'oi todi'ciease the number of sliikeH is a mooted i|nestion, 
hut tiieie can In* no doubt tliat m Iradi'S w lu're stroii}' unions actually exist, strikes 
and lalfoi diliieutties are likely to he* much more nniiierons if the eiiifdoyi'rs refuse' to 
deal witii the' men m tlimr oi^anizeel capai-itv 

A wry lar^m nnmlu'r ol trade unions, hoi h lo<'al and national, have in tlunr con- 
-titntions dectaiatioiis of a tie'iieial chiiiacler to tlm effect that strike's are in tliem- 
- 'hes nmlesirahle It is very common to lind rules that stnkesshall he resoited to 
' 'Illy “ alter the' failure of all lumoiahle attempts at peace'fni settlement ” Moreo\ei. 
llie rule's of local and national trade unions, almost witliont exee'plmn, pioeide lor 
Conciliatory m*;'otuitions with enip!o\e'rs he'foie a strike may he eiitere'd n|)oii ll 
till' union fee'Is that it has a j;rie\ance it usually directs its ri‘j;nlar otlicei-s or its hnsi- 
iiess iV^^ent- lilt ha'J one—or a sjH'cial “ arlntiatimi coiiimittee ” to iire.-^e'ut llie*mat- 
(ei te) the emplover. Sui'h ai hitration coiuinitlees are sejmetinies perinaneiitly I'oii- 
-titnled, and in other i-ases an^ ediosen espe'cially to negotiate re'^'ardiii^ the partiiai- 
lar matter at issue. TIu'se u'preseiitatives of the union do not |)eriiaps usually ha\e 
power to make hindiuji setthmieiits upon other terms than those of the original 
demand. If these terms e-an not l)e'secured, the proiiositions of tlu'enijiloyer ate 
leporteil hack to the union, and frerjiiently iie^'otiations are continued until acom- 
proinise is reached Itefore a strike can actually he hejj:uu the rules of most miioiis 
require that a weret \ote of all the members shall be tuki-ii, and in I'em'ral a major¬ 
ity of two-thirds or three-fourths is re<imre<l to authorize the cessation of 
eniploymeiit 

Informal neiioliatioii of this sort lietween employers and labor organizations is 
usually devx'loped more highly ami works more effectively in those trades in which 
the local unions are united into .strong national Ixxiies. When a national organiza¬ 
tion pays benefits to tlie memhers of local unions on strike, the national oflicersare 
naturally given a wry considerable degree of control over the inauguration of strikes. 
The constitutions of well-established national unions usually refuse to sanction any 
strike unless all tile folhnving steps haw first been taken. First, tlmrougli efforts at 
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negotiation on the part of the local unions affected; second, a determination by a 
two-thirds or three-fourtlis majority of tlu' lo(a.l meinliers, on secret ballot, to insist 
on the demamlH ma<le: next, approval ))y the national officers of the position the 
locals liave taken; and finally, the most exhaustive efforts on the ]»art of these offi¬ 
cers, in |)ers«n or by deputy, to obtain a ])eacefiil settlement of the dispuU*. These 
national officers are in many eases men of lii^h intolUgenee an<l of lon^ (‘xperienc(^as 
to labor <liHputeH. They are lar^iely free from the personal feeling and the narrow¬ 
ness whicii are apt to chanuderize the local unions in their eonfliets with employers. 
By their intervention, accordingly, tli(!y are often able to prev(‘nt strikes orto secure 
satisfactory settlement of disputes liy conciliatory methods. Perliaps the most note¬ 
worthy suecciss in this direction lias been attaimsl liy the (conservative and intelli¬ 
gent oflieers of the Bricklayers and Masons’ Int(‘rnationaI Union. 

The formation of a.ssociati(>ns of emj>loyers in this country has lagged far behind 
the development of associations among workingmen, (iradually, however, doubt¬ 
less in j>art underthe pressure of organizi'd lul'or, (‘m]tloyers in a f(“W trades have 
come, to n*alizethe advantages(d systematic action in tlicird(‘aiingH with employees, 
not only in giving additional strength, hut also in seenriiig more nniform cost of labor 
and consequently more e(jual compc'lition. Wlune such as.s)c]af ions of employers 
exist conciliatory methods, Imth formal and informal, aia* monc gcmeral than where 
employers deal as individuals witli tin' unions. 

MOKK KOKMAL SYSTEMS oF (OM.ECTIVE HAiaiALMNd \NI) Vi.llEEMENTS. 

There are very many instances in wliicli the informal methods of collective bar¬ 
gaining iK'tween employers and emjiloyees give place to soinewliat more formal 
systems of a local character. It is esp(“cialty common to find sncli !)atgaining result¬ 
ing in written agreements ]uescril>ing the conditions of labor for a LTiven jienod of 
time or indefinitely. While the existence of a written agreement does not always 
imply that collective bargaining lias be(*ii dcM'loped t(^ a higher degree than in cases 
where no such agreimumts art‘ adopted, p is nevertheless true tlial usually where the 
practieeof eolleetive bargaining imsbe(‘n most thoroughly and successful ly worked out, 
the results of the bargain are S(‘t forth in written agrecmicnts. Many of these written 
agreements also ))rovid(* for tlie arbitration of minor disputes arising regarding 
interpretathm of tlieir terms The methods by whieli written agreements an* 
adopted, their contents, and tiieir Iteaniig ujKUi llie relations of employers and 
einidoyees, vary greatly in diffi'ri'iit eases. Tin* ndetence of particular disputes to 
arbitration is not uncommon even where systematic eolU^etive bargaining and written 
agreements do not exist. 

Local systi'ius of collective bargaining and agreements between employers and 
employees have been most highly d(‘\eloped and have worked most successfully in 
those trades in whieli the emplo\ecsaie most strongly organized. .Among these may 
be named es)H'eiallv the building trades, in which perhaps tlie practice is most gen¬ 
eral and most effective, the lirewery, hoot and shoe, baking, woodworking, and metal 
working trades, some branches of the clothing tradi*, and tin* transjxMation business. 
In the detailed report which follows will lie found a descrijition of the BysteniHin 
force in these and oth(*r trades, so far as it has been practicable to obtain information 
concerning them. Otpies of numerous agrceiiKuits have lieen reproduced or sum¬ 
marized. It is not claimed that all of tiu* trades in the United States in which the 
system is employed have been covered by this report. The investigations of the Com¬ 
mission have been neees.sarily lnrg(‘ly confiiu'd to those labor organizations whiehare 
affiliated witli national bodies, although tlie systems of agreements in the case of a con¬ 
siderable number of IimtiI organizations have also hi'en described. Fiom some of the 
national organizations, also, it has been impossible tooldain full information as to the 
practice of their affiliated loe^ds in this regard. 1'iie jireeisi* (‘xtent of the practice of 
making written agreements regarding llie conditions of labor, or of carrying on col- 
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U*rfivc baivainiiijT in a formal inaiinor, can not therefore l»e stated, Imt then' can he 
little don))t that'tlie conditions of Uilw^r an* detenn)ne<t hy sm h nudheds much mere 
commonly than is orditiarily supposed. 

.h/rov/e'e/.s iiiyinDZuhons of rmplunn-'i mitl ni/TtfinfiilH inlh nidirnludls The 
extent to which a written aj^reeinent, repirdinj: the terms of tlu' labor <-ontr:icl. repre- 
M-nlsthe K'siilt of jienuine collectue bar^aininj;. of really conciliatory methods, dif- 
fei^-^Mcatlv in different c;ises, <le{)endin^ es}>(‘<ially ujhmi the lelatue strength of the 
parties to lli(‘ ajiieement. Collective barpunin;' is naturally most suct'esstiiily de\el- 
..pe<l w heie bolhi'inployers and employees an* stioiij'ly orpuii/e<l It is a well-known 
tai-t, often lamente<l by employers, that the orpunzation of the emploving class has 
in mo'-t trade's ma<h' much less a<l\ance‘ than the orpmi/ation of workinj;iiU‘n. 
Cxeii when* assoe-iations <T e‘mploy<*i'S do <‘xist, they are ofte'ii ctimpaiati\('ly hiose 
and can not coiitnil the actions of thi'ir iielividiial memlK'is in tli<‘ir dexilin'.'s with 
oi-Lnini/ed labor. Local oipini/atioiis of e'lnphtyers in this country aie most mmier- 
ous and most vnioious in the building tixuh's In mo^t of onr larp' cities the maslets 
in 1h(' mole important of tlicM' trades ari' orpini/ed, in many instance's with the 
ojie'iih cxptc'-'-ed pnijiose'ol stre'li^d lu'lii iiy: 1 lie'Mise'K I'S m their ilealm^ts w ith labor 
The oipim/ateiiis ol e'nij>loyers in tin* bricklaying; trade', ami in the phimlnne, sti-am 
littiii}:, and other closi'ly allle'<l trade's, are* periia|is es|)eciaily effec(i\e In the tiiiei* 
trades just naiiu'el the* loe-al orpini/ations are'to a en-ateror le'ss exte'iit allilialed 
with national as,^oi-iatioiis 'I’be Xationai Assoe'iation ol builders, while nominaily 
co\e'l me all of (he'bnihlin^; trade's, is lar^;e'lv composed ot local assoe-ialions I'f mas- 
te‘i lu'icklaM'rs ami masons. 'I'his oi^;ani/.alion, liow<'\er, has not he'e'ii \eiv siie*- 
( e^slnl in attamme i(h ohjee'ts or exfe'iidini; its scope 

(V'lilral orpuiuations, mclndint; the* e'lnplovers’ a-sociatunis of differe'iit biiildinj; 
tiades in a sinele e'lty, are also sonietiiiie'S found. In mo'.l ms(ance-s (lu'st'e'eiilral 
a^''oeiatlolls in ihe'huildini; traeU'S have comparatixe'ly little'to do with labor ejui'S- 
tioiis. In a fe'vv case's, howe'Ve'r, thi'y have he'c'n oii'ani/e'tl w it h t lu' i-xpiess purpose 
I'l aidme the'ir alliliateMl hodie-s in their de*aiin};s with labor oipmi/alions Thin 
w.i" e'onspieaioiisly true in the; case'of the' (diie'api bmldm^^ Contractors’('oime’il, 
w hu’h was established, according; to its ollii-e'is, m vie'W of the* iiece-ssity tif l•olmle'r• 
oi'jam/ati<*n to face-the i>owerfu! binIdinj;Trades Council, w hie'h had hroiijrht lop'lheT 
piactically all the' labor orpmi/alions in the huikliii'; trade's of Cliicap>. \ de-taile-d 
ace'uunt of the I’uildiiii; Conirae'tors’ Council and o! its ^u'e-at slrni;i;le with the* Ifinlil- 
I no Trade'S Coll iH’il is oiv e-n in volume \ iiwd the Ke-portsof the 1 ndnsl i lal (’ommission. 

Local orpiiii/atIons ot empleeyers which I'once'rn the'insehe'S with labor qm'stamH 
are found also more* or It'ss freejuently in sevi'ral othe'r important tiades, such as, for 
I'.xamph', the bri-we'ry, the granites and stone' ciittinp and tiu' woodworkitio tiades. 

Whete'sue-h local assoe'iatioiis of ein))loyers e'Mst ovei a^am>t stioiij; labor oipuu- 
zatioiis, the e-onditions of labor are' ve*ry p'nerallv ilele-rmined by colle'ctive barpiin- 
in^' ami se't lorth in written a^re'eine'nts. Tlie'se* aun'i'ine-nts, more.'over, an- usually 
more i'labeirate', ami more' ofte-n piov ide for the' se'ltle'iiient of dispiili's as to mti'rpre'- 
tation bv arbitration, than is tlie e-asi* with aj;re'e'me'nts lie'tween iialiv idiial e-m}ilo\ets 
ami labor orpimzatioiis Jt has mdee-d be'e'ii re'peate'elly asse'itcd by advocate's of 
])e‘acefnl melhoels*)f adjusting the re'latieuiH leetwe'eii e-mjiloveis and e'liiploye'e's that 
it IS essential that slronj; oipinizations should exist on both side-s. 

It IS nevertheless true that in this e-ouiitry hy far the* larp'r niiml'e-rof written 
agreements pre'seTibing the e-onditieins of labor are iiimh' l)e'lwe'e‘n orpmi/ations of 
workingmen on the one hand and emjiloyeis ae'liiig individually on the eitlu-r hand. 
Where this is the case, employers often complain that tin* agre'cme'nts are in many 
insUuiees very one-side^d—that they repre'sent merely conee'ssiems to the* demamlH eif 
stre^ng labor e>rganizatie)ns. It is lieyoml epiestion true, as is evide'iit from the terms 
of the agreements themselves and from the reports of <'inplov(*rs ami employees as 
to the methoils of adopting lliem, that proposals as to tiie terms of a vi-ry large 
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negotiation on the part of the local unions affected; second, a determination by a 
two-thirds or three-fourtlis majority of tlu' lo(a.l meinliers, on secret ballot, to insist 
on the demamlH ma<le: next, approval ))y the national officers of the position the 
locals liave taken; and finally, the most exhaustive efforts on the ]»art of these offi¬ 
cers, in |)ers«n or by deputy, to obtain a ])eacefiil settlement of the dispuU*. These 
national officers are in many eases men of lii^h intolUgenee an<l of lon^ (‘xperienc(^as 
to labor <liHputeH. They are lar^iely free from the personal feeling and the narrow¬ 
ness whicii are apt to chanuderize the local unions in their eonfliets with employers. 
By their intervention, accordingly, tli(!y are often able to prev(‘nt strikes orto secure 
satisfactory settlement of disputes liy conciliatory methods. Perliaps the most note¬ 
worthy suecciss in this direction lias been attaimsl liy the (conservative and intelli¬ 
gent oflieers of the Bricklayers and Masons’ Int(‘rnationaI Union. 

The formation of a.ssociati(>ns of emj>loyers in this country has lagged far behind 
the development of associations among workingmen, (iradually, however, doubt¬ 
less in j>art underthe pressure of organizi'd lul'or, (‘m]tloyers in a f(“W trades have 
come, to n*alizethe advantages(d systematic action in tlicird(‘aiingH with employees, 
not only in giving additional strength, hut also in seenriiig more nniform cost of labor 
and consequently more e(jual compc'lition. Wlune such as.s)c]af ions of employers 
exist conciliatory methods, Imth formal and informal, aia* monc gcmeral than where 
employers deal as individuals witli tin' unions. 

MOKK KOKMAL SYSTEMS oF (OM.ECTIVE HAiaiALMNd \NI) Vi.llEEMENTS. 

There are very many instances in wliicli the informal methods of collective bar¬ 
gaining iK'tween employers and emjiloyees give place to soinewliat more formal 
systems of a local character. It is esp(“cialty common to find sncli !)atgaining result¬ 
ing in written agreements ]uescril>ing the conditions of labor for a LTiven jienod of 
time or indefinitely. While the existence of a written agreement does not always 
imply that collective bargaining lias be(*ii dcM'loped t(^ a higher degree than in cases 
where no such agreimumts art‘ adopted, p is nevertheless true tlial usually where the 
practieeof eolleetive bargaining imsbe(‘n most thoroughly and successful ly worked out, 
the results of the bargain are S(‘t forth in written agrecmicnts. Many of these written 
agreements also ))rovid(* for tlie arbitration of minor disputes arising regarding 
interpretathm of tlieir terms The methods by whieli written agreements an* 
adopted, their contents, and tiieir Iteaniig ujKUi llie relations of employers and 
einidoyees, vary greatly in diffi'ri'iit eases. Tin* ndetence of particular disputes to 
arbitration is not uncommon even where systematic eolU^etive bargaining and written 
agreements do not exist. 

Local systi'ius of collective bargaining and agreements between employers and 
employees have been most highly d(‘\eloped and have worked most successfully in 
those trades in whieli the emplo\ecsaie most strongly organized. .Among these may 
be named es)H'eiallv the building trades, in which perhaps tlie practice is most gen¬ 
eral and most effective, the lirewery, hoot and shoe, baking, woodworking, and metal 
working trades, some branches of the clothing tradi*, and tin* transjxMation business. 
In the detailed report which follows will lie found a descrijition of the BysteniHin 
force in these and oth(*r trades, so far as it has been practicable to obtain information 
concerning them. Otpies of numerous agrceiiKuits have lieen reproduced or sum¬ 
marized. It is not claimed that all of tiu* trades in the United States in which the 
system is employed have been covered by this report. The investigations of the Com¬ 
mission have been neees.sarily lnrg(‘ly confiiu'd to those labor organizations whiehare 
affiliated witli national bodies, although tlie systems of agreements in the case of a con¬ 
siderable number of IimtiI organizations have also hi'en described. Fiom some of the 
national organizations, also, it has been impossible tooldain full information as to the 
practice of their affiliated loe^ds in this regard. 1'iie jireeisi* (‘xtent of the practice of 
making written agreements regarding llie conditions of labor, or of carrying on col- 
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theless, even in the United States, where the system of eollwtivo hai^^ining haft i)(‘en 
lonjt in operation in any locality, it is usually true ttiat the procedure haa become, 
by custom, more or less systemati*' and formal. Tlie negotiation is in practice ma^lo 
by representatives of the employers and employees who are more or les^ recurrently 
charged with this <U!ty, and have thus at-ipiired experience, and their methods of 
))roce<hire become by habit somewhat uniform. 

In some few instances the written agreimiente, which from time to lime define the 
terms of the laixir contract, contain also provisions as to the method (»f bringing ahont 
tlieir own renewal. Thus the agreement in the bricklaying tnnh* of New York 
intrusts the formation of the new' Jigreement to the sjime committee which, \m<l(‘r the 
existing one, luus to <lo with .settling minor disputes as to interpretation Th<* rules 
provide that tliis committee, which consists of H members on eaeh sidt‘, shall hold a 
sj)eeial meeting in .laimary for tin* purpose of coiiHdering the ugn'emenl rto’ering 
the year U'ginning May 1. Local written agreements indeod very often provide for 
the settlement of min/ir dispuies l>v a eommittee consisting of an eijual number of 
employers and emjdoyees, fre(pTently with jirovisioii f(>r referenei'of matlerH jis to 
wliicli they can not agre<‘ to an outside nuiiare. While the agnsMiients seldom e«in- 
tain sucli a provision as that m the New' York hrieklaying trade, giving authority 
to (he arbitration committees to osUiblish future agreianeiits, it is sninotiiiies the case 
in |»racticc lliat thes<* arbitration commiltees, v^iliiout any w ntteii ruh* to that tdfect, 
actually gid together and act ui)oii tlu' adoption yf tiiegiuieial agreeiiuuits themselves. 
Such jiiint committees, wli('ri‘ tliev roiisisl. of 4, h, nr more piusons, i‘<juaily dividi^l 
Ik;! weeneni{)loyerH and eniidoyees, occasional I yarn authorized to act h\ inajoril\ vop-, 
hut usually it is expecte<i (hat I'ach side w ill act as a unit and tiiat an agreement will 
be reached sim|)ly by compromise. This is, of course, tlie nion‘ hkriy to is- the case 
where the point at issue is a general and whlc'-reachiiig ono, so tliat neither jiarly is 
willing that a single vote slumld turn the S(ale. It is, mori'ovor, siddoin Ini*- that an 
indojHUidiuil umpire is called m to decide conci'rniug lh*‘ geneial terms of tho future 
labor <-ontiae(, though this does oeeasionally hapj)eu, and in a hwv instances is ju-o- 
vided for l)y the agreements tlKunscUes rerhaps most often tile adoplmn of the 
general agreements from time to time is simply the result of negotiation between 
l'•presentali\eH of the organizations of emi»loyors and ninployiTs sedecte<l in accord¬ 
ance W'lth no particular rules Each side scikIs its best men to re]u-eH(‘nt it The 
agreiunent is a l)argain reaehe<I in the sanu* wav as any l)argaiu hetweiui Imyer ami 
.sellei; the process is one of “higgling.” Th<‘ lafuesentatives of tin* two sides do 
not eonstitiiti' oru* hoard, acting hy a majoiity \oti*, hut (“ach side acts as a unit, an<l 
neg{>tiations continue until all are prepared to accept the com]>roiu!se wliieh is 
reach(‘d. .Vs we shall see, this is the actual form in w Ideh 11n* j»rocess of c(jl]ectiv(? 
liargaining usually W’orks itself out m those tra<h‘s w here it. liiis been introduced on 
a national scale, ami apparently tin* saim- is true as regards local svstmns. So far as 
tliis is true, it is obviously unimjiorlant whether the two parties to iIk^ batgaiiiing 
process should he re[)rescnte(l hy an equal niimlK'r of ))ers<ms It is oidv imjiortant 
that they should he duly accredited and acccptallh- agents of (heir r<‘HjK‘cti\e 
i'onstituents. 

In this eonneetion it shoiiM be noted that, in tin* absence of jierniaiieiit written 
rules regarding tiie methods of collective bargaining, it is often, perhaps usually, the 
case that the committees or oflicers w’ho meet for the discussion of tlie terms of the 
agreements liave not the power to liiud their respective organizations. C'omj)laints 
are ina<.le by employers that i^reoments readied by committc-es of workingmen with 
whom they negotiate^ are freijuently repudiah'ti by tlie unions, or that the com¬ 
mittees themselves jirofess not to have any linal authority, so that the negotiations 
are indelinitely prolonged hy constant referein'c to the veti's of (he unions. Work¬ 
ingmen sometimes present a similar complaint as H'gards (he rcpresentati\es of the 
emjiloyers. Tliere are very few' local systems of collective bargaining in which a 
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dcliiiitc* tn-aty liivt's ))()\vrr to the <Iiily clioHcn rcpreMentativc^H of the partien to make 
hirHlitiK HfireetiieiitH. In practire, to he Hur(‘, where orjjanizationH of approximately 
e(|tial stron^'th miifor with one anotlier,ami eH]>e( ialiy wheri^ tlu* ayatem of collective 
hai't'aimn;: liaa horn lotij; in n'*<‘, tin* a;^re(MnentH reachiHl hy the repreHentativeH of the 
two hkIch, u ho are n.siially tln^ lea<lin}X otticera ami moat capahle men, are (piite ^;en- 
erall) acci'pted lyv the or^Mnizati<inH themselven 

It lias alr<‘!uiv been implied tliat there ih no uniformity m the methods hy which 
coilectne liai'i'amitie is carrii'd on and writtim a^n’ements adoph^l. Tlu* nnmher of 
repr<‘sentativ(‘s of tiie parties who confer, for oxamph', varies greatly in dlff(*n‘nt 
cases. Tin* niimher depends soiiu'what on the m(*mhership of the organizations 
ri'piesented and on many other conditions. Particularly when several local organi¬ 
zations exist, which act. jointly in lu'gotiations, full repn'S(*ntation of each organiza¬ 
tion in coiiterenci' is e\identlv desiiahle and is usually )»rovHle<i for. Thus, in the 
New York hricklaymg trade tin* arhitration committee, which also adopts annual 
agn'enieiits, consists of 1 menilier Irom eai h ot the H h^tcal hricklayeis’ unions and 8 
iiu’iuhers fri>m tin* <“mplovi*rs’orgam/alion While tiu'ri* may somelmn's he o<*ca- 
sioiis for complaint, as ahove indicated, l>ecause of tlu* d(‘la\’ resulting Irom eonstant 
reference hv tin* conleri*es ha( k to their (trganization, there is a count(*r advantage 
from such leti'reiice- j>articiilai ly ohlainalih* where the organizations are conservative 
and liavi* liad long experience in colleeti\e hargaiiiing--in the familiarity with tlu* 
proposed teiiii'', and with tlu* arguments pro and con, on the part of ihegreat body of 
the p(“r'-ons acluallv intc'ie'-led, which results from such l•onsllltatlon. Aj)j>ai(*ntly 
thei(* has not \et his'ii <le\elop<*d locally in any tra<h*such a system o| confen'iices 
as is found in the liitnmmous coal industry, in which large representative bodies of 
eniploy(“is and I'lnplovei's actually meet in joint, si'ssion lor the discussion of the 
terms o| tin* annu.d labor contract, altlnnigh tin* comph-tion of the negotiations is 
ordinarily reletri'd to a much sinallei committee 

The methods of eomhictmg colK‘cli\e hargammg in Boston, in tin* bricklaying and 
otlu'r building trades, are, as alri'ady suggested, worke«l out with esi)ecial foimality 
ami ju-i'scrihed by tletimte rules. P(‘rnianenl agreenu*nts ha\e hee-n ailojiteil hv the 
Mason Builders’ Ass(» iation, on the one hand, and the Bricklavi'rs’ t'nioii ainl s(‘\- 
eral other hu-al unions, on the otiiei hami Mach ot these agH‘(‘nients [irovides lor a 
joint commitli’e ol not less than <> nu'iiihi'rs In tlu* case* ol the liricklaying traile 
theie an* Ih meiiilieis, h on each side. Tin* committee meets annually m January to 
disi-iiss the working iiilesaiid labor conira<’t for the ensuing \ear majority vot«r 
decid«‘s all <p>eslions This last is an unusual iinuisioii, so far as tin* a<loption <*f the 
g(‘neial terms of tin* labor cuitra* t is concei lied Kqually unusual is it to lind, as in 
Boston, ju-oMsion loi lelerring matti-isof <tiif(‘rence as to tin* gi'iu'ral terms of the 
labor contract, as well as those <‘oncerning its interpretation, to an impartial umpire 
Ml viifi' th(‘\ can not Ite setth'd hi'twei'ii the jiaities themseUes In practice the 
umiure ha« been called in \ery laieh, ami in jiractice also, Ireyond question, the 
annual scales and working rules are adojited usiiall\ by nnaninions agre<‘ment of 
tlu* coiumittees alter negotiation and com[>romis<*, lather than hy iiu-re majority 
Vote 

Titiii.s- <>! lonil tiH iilx <i.‘i r'liH/ihnu of l<thiti' '—Local written agreements of 

tin* kind to whnh we ha\e hix'ii lelerring differ \ery greatly among themseUes in 
their (*ontents ami nature In many instances tlu*y are imletinile in their duration. 
This is esp4*cially triu* wlu*n, as not infn*queutly happ(*ns, agreements follow the 
Hettlemcnt of a strike ami refer primarily to the particular <|uestions at issue in the 
dispute. It is also often true of (*oncessions obtained from employers by labor 
organizations w ilhout strike. Such agreeiiu'iits are much less im]>ortant, from the 
standjioint of imiustiial )>t“ace, llian those which are adopted by genuine collective 

' I'ur i\ ilisciH-sjon of flu- iiolir\ ->1 ItiUoi oiKum/atioiis uTH^dmg tlu* vuriuus conditions ol lalxir cov- 
ere<i 111 llic'-i* panigra|)ii'', >«ce !•[• \ili-l.x.\ni . 
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liaryainin): Thoso an* jieuerally, thoii<'li rml alwin^, for L'ivcn prriodH of Iuik*. 
A^'n^'incnlK of this character aic most usually atiopted annually, hut in not a lew 
instances, es|H‘cially in the huihlinj; trades, tln‘y Min lor 2. .‘5, or (nen r> \cars. 
Kmi>loyers, in particular, often prefer to Inuo the comlitious of labor jirescnhcd for 
inoretlian a single year in order that they may count upon the cost of longiindertak* 
ings. The agreements a<lo|>ted after thet'hicago hmldmg trades strike of IIKK), w Inch 
\vert‘ to a ronsidenihle d(‘gre<*dictat(*d hy the (‘inf»lo\ers, ran tor M yeais. 'fliatof tlie 
plund>ers m St. [.onis, for instanee, is tor a o-year pernui. In general, agreenumts 
of this Sort (-(tiitain ]»rovisions as to tin* rate of wages, u hether hy the day or hv the 
piece, ami regarding the lionrs of labor. In most instanees they provide for higher 
rales of pay for overtime Some agreements contain higlilv comidieated s<-ales of 
piece prices. In some eases the ])rovisioiis regarding the h(‘gnming and closing of 
Work, night work, Saturday hall holnlavs, and hill holidays ate wry elaborate and 
specific. Pro\i.'<ions regarding the time and nudiiod of paving wages are (piih* 
eomtnon 

The sp«‘eial terms of the vaiioiis joint agu'emeni’' nalurail_\ ilepend iargr'lv upon 
tlu' nature of tin* tra<le 1 n trades w tii'ti* I he appriaitieeship s) ‘•tern i.s tn \ <igiH‘, the 
agret'inents nsnally regulatr' the niiinhei ol appreiiliees and fixsjiientlv jne.scrihe 
somew hat in detail tiie dnialion of a[)prehtiees|tip, the wagesof a)»]>renliees, and the 
ehaiaeter of work w hieli appreiiliees may )>eifoi m The most llnuoiighly woiked- 
onl SNStem of appreiitieesliip in the eounti v is |>rot>aht\ (hat m (lu* liostoii hriek- 
laymg tiade, w hwli is estaitlisln'd hy a periiiamuit w i ilten agreement of masters and 
men In some instances (he joint agreeimmls eonlain liinilatioiis of \aMons Kimls 
upon the amount of woik wliieh shall l)e peiiniiiH'd, oi ])to\Moiis pioliilritingor 
restneting till'Use of eertam todls or inaeliiiiery, or resliieting (he «‘nij)lovnienl of 
iiiiskilleil labor on eiUtain classes of work, \villia\iew to seenting the perfornianee 
ot this w or k for mem hers ot I he iiiiKui < Ilten in mil t(‘ details are legii lair'd, siieh as 
tln‘ ]>ayment of <'aifai'e in going (o and from jobs hcwoiid a certain 'listam’i', llw pav- 
ineiil ol extra wages for work of special elasM's, (he ali<)Wanee of beer in (he east* <if 
lii'ewtMW r'lnplou'es, etc 

i'.s|>eciall_\ iinptntant aie the provisions ot tlic'-e agreeinents legariling tin* rights 
'f union men Tins subject is iliscnsseil also in eoniieetimi with tin* account of the 
general melhoilsand policies of lahoi orgaiii/.atioiis ' In most, eases where .l labor 
organ I/at loll is si long enough, it tleinands I hf etnployineiil < if union men e\elnsivel\, 
an<! il It siieeoetls in eiitoreing the tleniand a clause ti> that effet 1 is ins«‘rte<l m tin* 
agreement, il an agiet'ineiit exists A \erv large pitiporlioli ot the agieeiiietits 
whieli ha\e been suhmittetl to tin* Industind ('oiinni'-'-ioii toiitaiu this pro\ision 
I Ins is e^p^'eiall) trin,* in the huildingti'iides ■ In Pmstoii, liowoxer, wliert'tliesvsieiii 
<»f agieeim-nts in the IniiMiiig trades has hr-eii peiliaps untie tiioi'oughly lieN'cltijn'tl 
than ail) w liere (*lse, lln'y simply proviile that the einpltiyeis shall gi\ e pi eft Tenet* h) 
iinitjii men, ami do ntit reiiinre the entire exelusittn ui iionniiioii men The JhiiM- 
ing ('tintraetors’ ('oiuieil of Chicago, in its gieal eontrox eisy w ith tlie lunMing I |•alles 
unitiiis in IhOO, at lirst insistetl upon ttn*deinaml that the empltt\eis slioiilil lia\e 
tin* light to (*ni|tlt)y anyone they pleasetl, and soiin* tit the d-year agieenieids, w Inch 
w<‘reailopted in termination of the ileailltiek, coniainetl proxi'ioiis to tins effeii In 
some of tin* agreemenls, however, notably that in tin* earpi'iiti) trade, it was|ii.)- 
vitletl that union men neeil imt wtirk upon hnililmgs with nonunion men in the 
same trad<*, hut that they shcmld imt refuse tt> work heeaiise of the eniplox iin'iit of 
ntinuri'on men tin tither hnildings or jobs m in other tratles than Itieiruwii I'rti- 

’ Sec Ji. ,\i,\ in 

■Set' ftir exiuinilc the agrecrnciil't tlcst-nlifd IjcIdw ii( tin- Ntwv York lait kliixi'i', maihlr \\<irki'rs, 
rotifersuiid sheet-int'liil workers, ])i|ieiiii'l steiuii llUeis, eli'fi rieiil uoi ki is, mni l)!tk<'r', <4 [In- st Loins 
nliijiibers. S( I..OI 11 K ttrewery workiTS, of the Lntchers meal cniti'rs, eloihiiiL; umkeis, imto 
cuiplojees, mill irmny others 
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vinions for tlu“ oxcluHivc eiuployment of union men are found also among other 
trades~for oxamph', tlie baking, brewing, clothing, ami meat*ciitting trades. 

In c<uincctioii with provisions requiring employers to hire only union men, there 
are often <letaiU‘d regulations in joint agreements regardirig the rights of oflicei's of 
tl»e unions to inspect the working cards of employees or otlierwise to tran.siict union 
hiisitum In some instances oflicers are grante<l very considerable liberties, while 
in others they are restricted from interference with the men while a<‘tually at work. 
In New York the joint agre*‘iiieiit in the bricklaying trade, for instance, provides 
that no member of (be union shall be discharged for inquiring after the cards of 
men working iqmn any job, and that the walking delegate shall not he interfered 
with in visiting any building under construction, while if the shop stcwvard is dis¬ 
charged for insi«rting tin; cards of ])rii-klayers he shall at ouci^ he reinstate*! The 
agreementof 1h(^ hri<‘klayersof (’hnugoalter (hi‘ lockout of 1900, on the other hand, 
declared that there shoiiM be no in1<“rference with tlu; w(>rkm<*n during working 
hours, although another j)rovision permitted the ]>residents of tlie unions to visit 
Hhoj)s during working Imiirs m onler to intiTview the contractor, slewanl, or men at 
work, ju’oviiled they slmiiM in no way hinder the progress of the work It will he 
ohs(‘rv(‘*l that the two agre»‘nients just referred to both r<‘Cogni/.e the steward, the 
r(‘i»n‘sentativ<‘ of tlie workmen on {)artieular jobs. Provisions of a similar character 
r<‘<'ogiii/ing shop eommittees, sle\var<ls, or other shoj) re[»n‘sentatives .uv <inite com¬ 
mon ill tlu' joint agreements m tlu* bniMing tra*U“s ami in soim* (91 ut Irailes They 
virtually t'stalilish a ehaimel of eonimunieation between the employer and his men 
as to minor matters. 

(’orrelatively W'ith ]trovisions regarding the exclusive employment of union men, 
not a few joint agreements provide that mem hers of the union shall work exclusively 
for memlKUH ol tlie ass*)eia(ion of employ(‘rs. Th<^ piiritoso of such a provision is t*3 
hampor (‘luploycu's who are <hspose*l to <-ompete “unfairly” with those in (lie asso¬ 
ciation. by the cutting of wages or the offering of otlu'r inferior eomlitiiuis of lalior. 
\Vhil(‘ such outside employers may be ahU' to gel jiart of their work done by non¬ 
union iiKU) at less tlian union rates, tlu^y are likely to r<'*|iiire tlu' ussistam e of union 
men *m particular kinds of work or at particular times when the siqq>ly of nonunion 
men is insuirumuit. If (‘iiiployi is can tliim prevent them from obtaining the aid *)f 
union men llu'y can often i>n‘vent (hem fnuiiextendmg 11leir business or from uiuler- 
taking (•(“rlain ta^ks at all Coiitraets of this sort, usually known as exclusive agree¬ 
ments, hav(“ be<‘U adopted at different tiiin’s ami at different places in most of the 
building tra<les, ami oe<-asional!y in some of the other trades ' They are quite dis¬ 
tinctly iinjHquilar with lli(‘ workingmen, who declare that tlu‘y strengthen the 
emplo\ ers’ organizations unduly, and tend to produce a monopoly *>f the husine.ss in 
comparatively few hands. Provisions in the constitutions of the United Brother- 
Jiood of (’arpontiTs ami of 11 h‘ Bricklayers and Ma-sons’ International Union now pro¬ 
hibit local unions from entering into such (“Xclnsive alliamc'*, and the plumbers 
report that tlu* systiun is gradually being discontinued in their lra*le. 

Somewhat similar t*i tlu* <-laus(‘H |irovi<ling that union nu'ii shall work only for 
members *)f the employers’ as.suciations are those prohilnting union men from work¬ 
ing for less than the union rate (d wages or under other conditions more unfavorable 
than an* prescribed in the agreements. This arrangem(*nt Uuuls to jireveiit employ¬ 
ers who do not belong to the employers’ organization, or who refuse to sign agree¬ 
ments, from taking advantage of any oversupj)ly of union labor by employing union 
men umh-r «*(>nditions which give them an advantage ill competition over emjdoyers 
wh(» eonqdy with tlie comlitions of the joint agreement. It also tends to prevent 
employers who are parties to an agreement from secretly violating it. Provisions of 
this sort are, perhaps, more frequently found than the exclusive-employment clauses. 

1 See, fur example*, the agrccTiiouts, *lescril)e<l below, of tlie St Louis plumbers, tlu* New York pipe 
fitters, marble workers, and n^if uii<t .sheet-metul workers Siu'li ]»ro\islons were formerly comuioo 
In the Chicago building trade.s (see vol. \m, p Ixv). 
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liaryainin): Thoso an* jieuerally, thoii<'li rml alwin^, for L'ivcn prriodH of Iuik*. 
A^'n^'incnlK of this character aic most usually atiopted annually, hut in not a lew 
instances, es|H‘cially in the huihlinj; trades, tln‘y Min lor 2. .‘5, or (nen r> \cars. 
Kmi>loyers, in particular, often prefer to Inuo the comlitious of labor jirescnhcd for 
inoretlian a single year in order that they may count upon the cost of longiindertak* 
ings. The agreements a<lo|>ted after thet'hicago hmldmg trades strike of IIKK), w Inch 
\vert‘ to a ronsidenihle d(‘gre<*dictat(*d hy the (‘inf»lo\ers, ran tor M yeais. 'fliatof tlie 
plund>ers m St. [.onis, for instanee, is tor a o-year pernui. In general, agreenumts 
of this Sort (-(tiitain ]»rovisions as to tin* rate of wages, u hether hy the day or hv the 
piece, ami regarding the lionrs of labor. In most instanees they provide for higher 
rales of pay for overtime Some agreements contain higlilv comidieated s<-ales of 
piece prices. In some eases the ])rovisioiis regarding the h(‘gnming and closing of 
Work, night work, Saturday hall holnlavs, and hill holidays ate wry elaborate and 
specific. Pro\i.'<ions regarding the time and nudiiod of paving wages are (piih* 
eomtnon 

The sp«‘eial terms of the vaiioiis joint agu'emeni’' nalurail_\ ilepend iargr'lv upon 
tlu' nature of tin* tra<le 1 n trades w tii'ti* I he appriaitieeship s) ‘•tern i.s tn \ <igiH‘, the 
agret'inents nsnally regulatr' the niiinhei ol appreiiliees and fixsjiientlv jne.scrihe 
somew hat in detail tiie dnialion of a[)prehtiees|tip, the wagesof a)»]>renliees, and the 
ehaiaeter of work w hieli appreiiliees may )>eifoi m The most llnuoiighly woiked- 
onl SNStem of appreiitieesliip in the eounti v is |>rot>aht\ (hat m (lu* liostoii hriek- 
laymg tiade, w hwli is estaitlisln'd hy a periiiamuit w i ilten agreement of masters and 
men In some instances (he joint agreeimmls eonlain liinilatioiis of \aMons Kimls 
upon the amount of woik wliieh shall l)e peiiniiiH'd, oi ])to\Moiis pioliilritingor 
restneting till'Use of eertam todls or inaeliiiiery, or resliieting (he «‘nij)lovnienl of 
iiiiskilleil labor on eiUtain classes of work, \villia\iew to seenting the perfornianee 
ot this w or k for mem hers ot I he iiiiKui < Ilten in mil t(‘ details are legii lair'd, siieh as 
tln‘ ]>ayment of <'aifai'e in going (o and from jobs hcwoiid a certain 'listam’i', llw pav- 
ineiil ol extra wages for work of special elasM's, (he ali<)Wanee of beer in (he east* <if 
lii'ewtMW r'lnplou'es, etc 

i'.s|>eciall_\ iinptntant aie the provisions ot tlic'-e agreeinents legariling tin* rights 
'f union men Tins subject is iliscnsseil also in eoniieetimi with tin* account of the 
general melhoilsand policies of lahoi orgaiii/.atioiis ' In most, eases where .l labor 
organ I/at loll is si long enough, it tleinands I hf etnployineiil < if union men e\elnsivel\, 
an<! il It siieeoetls in eiitoreing the tleniand a clause ti> that effet 1 is ins«‘rte<l m tin* 
agreement, il an agiet'ineiit exists A \erv large pitiporlioli ot the agieeiiietits 
whieli ha\e been suhmittetl to tin* Industind ('oiinni'-'-ioii toiitaiu this pro\ision 
I Ins is e^p^'eiall) trin,* in the huildingti'iides ■ In Pmstoii, liowoxer, wliert'tliesvsieiii 
<»f agieeim-nts in the IniiMiiig trades has hr-eii peiliaps untie tiioi'oughly lieN'cltijn'tl 
than ail) w liere (*lse, lln'y simply proviile that the einpltiyeis shall gi\ e pi eft Tenet* h) 
iinitjii men, ami do ntit reiiinre the entire exelusittn ui iionniiioii men The JhiiM- 
ing ('tintraetors’ ('oiuieil of Chicago, in its gieal eontrox eisy w ith tlie lunMing I |•alles 
unitiiis in IhOO, at lirst insistetl upon ttn*deinaml that the empltt\eis slioiilil lia\e 
tin* light to (*ni|tlt)y anyone they pleasetl, and soiin* tit the d-year agieenieids, w Inch 
w<‘reailopted in termination of the ileailltiek, coniainetl proxi'ioiis to tins effeii In 
some of tin* agreemenls, however, notably that in tin* earpi'iiti) trade, it was|ii.)- 
vitletl that union men neeil imt wtirk upon hnililmgs with nonunion men in the 
same trad<*, hut that they shcmld imt refuse tt> work heeaiise of the eniplox iin'iit of 
ntinuri'on men tin tither hnildings or jobs m in other tratles than Itieiruwii I'rti- 

’ Sec Ji. ,\i,\ in 

■Set' ftir exiuinilc the agrecrnciil't tlcst-nlifd IjcIdw ii( tin- Ntwv York lait kliixi'i', maihlr \\<irki'rs, 
rotifersuiid sheet-int'liil workers, ])i|ieiiii'l steiuii llUeis, eli'fi rieiil uoi ki is, mni l)!tk<'r', <4 [In- st Loins 
nliijiibers. S( I..OI11K ttrewery workiTS, of the Lntchers meal cniti'rs, eloihiiiL; umkeis, imto 
cuiplojees, mill irmny others 
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of it. than wIhtc tin* partioH iiiunt lirnt neloct arbitrators to act rojrardinjr tlioir partic¬ 
ular <liH])Ulc. 

The number ol represenlativefl of (nuployera and employees, res{)eetively, upon 
Hucli local arbitration t-ominittees varies considerably. In perlui{>s a majority of 
instiinces then* is one representative of the employer or employers and one of the 
emplovees. It is also <|uit(‘ common to have two members on eacli side. In the 
various aj;reements ailojaed at the close of the j'reat (JhieaKo building-trades dispute 
of 1900 |>rovision was made* for arbitration committees consisting in most cases of o 
members on ea<-h sub*. These Chicago agreements were especially <letailed in their 
regulations regarding the methods of selecting the arbitration committee and the 
metiiods of its jiroeodure. Kaeli of llu* organizations agreed in advance that it would 
annually el(‘et immdx'rs of flie <-ommil1ee No ]ierson not actively engage<l in tiie 
tra<U‘, no jierson oceujiying any otlier ollh-e in an organization of emjdoyms ctr 
(;mploye<‘H exi-e|)( that of president, and no piTson hoMing any |)nblie oHire, is eligi¬ 
ble as a member of a trade arliilration <'ommilte(‘ nmler these Chicago agreements. 
The umpire must be a person who is neither an employer of labor nor an (‘inployee. 
who is not idimtilied with the building industry, and wlm is not an ineumbentof 
jioliticai ollici'. In general local agreements contain very few such speeilie provisions 
as to the aibilialion eommittees. Such committees, however, almost alw'ays, either 
by ilelinile tnl(‘ or iiy custom, are eompose<l of actual imanheis of the li’ude, (‘xeept, 
of course, in the ease of tlu' oild member or um|)ire 

Most ol till' joint agrecMiumts whieii pntvide fitr arliitration contain very few, if 
any, jx'gnlatiotis regarding the methods of proei‘dnre. Usually it is tacitly assimu'd, 
even when there uri' two or more represi'iiUilives of each side, that the settU'ineiit 
of diHjmles wilt he either by unanimous agreement or by reference to an outside 
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liaryainin): Thoso an* jieuerally, thoii<'li rml alwin^, for L'ivcn prriodH of Iuik*. 
A^'n^'incnlK of this character aic most usually atiopted annually, hut in not a lew 
instances, es|H‘cially in the huihlinj; trades, tln‘y Min lor 2. .‘5, or (nen r> \cars. 
Kmi>loyers, in particular, often prefer to Inuo the comlitious of labor jirescnhcd for 
inoretlian a single year in order that they may count upon the cost of longiindertak* 
ings. The agreements a<lo|>ted after thet'hicago hmldmg trades strike of IIKK), w Inch 
\vert‘ to a ronsidenihle d(‘gre<*dictat(*d hy the (‘inf»lo\ers, ran tor M yeais. 'fliatof tlie 
plund>ers m St. [.onis, for instanee, is tor a o-year pernui. In general, agreenumts 
of this Sort (-(tiitain ]»rovisions as to tin* rate of wages, u hether hy the day or hv the 
piece, ami regarding the lionrs of labor. In most instanees they provide for higher 
rales of pay for overtime Some agreements contain higlilv comidieated s<-ales of 
piece prices. In some eases the ])rovisioiis regarding the h(‘gnming and closing of 
Work, night work, Saturday hall holnlavs, and hill holidays ate wry elaborate and 
specific. Pro\i.'<ions regarding the time and nudiiod of paving wages are (piih* 
eomtnon 

The sp«‘eial terms of the vaiioiis joint agu'emeni’' nalurail_\ ilepend iargr'lv upon 
tlu' nature of tin* tra<le 1 n trades w tii'ti* I he appriaitieeship s) ‘•tern i.s tn \ <igiH‘, the 
agret'inents nsnally regulatr' the niiinhei ol appreiiliees and fixsjiientlv jne.scrihe 
somew hat in detail tiie dnialion of a[)prehtiees|tip, the wagesof a)»]>renliees, and the 
ehaiaeter of work w hieli appreiiliees may )>eifoi m The most llnuoiighly woiked- 
onl SNStem of appreiitieesliip in the eounti v is |>rot>aht\ (hat m (lu* liostoii hriek- 
laymg tiade, w hwli is estaitlisln'd hy a periiiamuit w i ilten agreement of masters and 
men In some instances (he joint agreeimmls eonlain liinilatioiis of \aMons Kimls 
upon the amount of woik wliieh shall l)e peiiniiiH'd, oi ])to\Moiis pioliilritingor 
restneting till'Use of eertam todls or inaeliiiiery, or resliieting (he «‘nij)lovnienl of 
iiiiskilleil labor on eiUtain classes of work, \villia\iew to seenting the perfornianee 
ot this w or k for mem hers ot I he iiiiKui < Ilten in mil t(‘ details are legii lair'd, siieh as 
tln‘ ]>ayment of <'aifai'e in going (o and from jobs hcwoiid a certain 'listam’i', llw pav- 
ineiil ol extra wages for work of special elasM's, (he ali<)Wanee of beer in (he east* <if 
lii'ewtMW r'lnplou'es, etc 

i'.s|>eciall_\ iinptntant aie the provisions ot tlic'-e agreeinents legariling tin* rights 
'f union men Tins subject is iliscnsseil also in eoniieetimi with tin* account of the 
general melhoilsand policies of lahoi orgaiii/.atioiis ' In most, eases where .l labor 
organ I/at loll is si long enough, it tleinands I hf etnployineiil < if union men e\elnsivel\, 
an<! il It siieeoetls in eiitoreing the tleniand a clause ti> that effet 1 is ins«‘rte<l m tin* 
agreement, il an agiet'ineiit exists A \erv large pitiporlioli ot the agieeiiietits 
whieli ha\e been suhmittetl to tin* Industind ('oiinni'-'-ioii toiitaiu this pro\ision 
I Ins is e^p^'eiall) trin,* in the huildingti'iides ■ In Pmstoii, liowoxer, wliert'tliesvsieiii 
<»f agieeim-nts in the IniiMiiig trades has hr-eii peiliaps untie tiioi'oughly lieN'cltijn'tl 
than ail) w liere (*lse, lln'y simply proviile that the einpltiyeis shall gi\ e pi eft Tenet* h) 
iinitjii men, ami do ntit reiiinre the entire exelusittn ui iionniiioii men The JhiiM- 
ing ('tintraetors’ ('oiuieil of Chicago, in its gieal eontrox eisy w ith tlie lunMing I |•alles 
unitiiis in IhOO, at lirst insistetl upon ttn*deinaml that the empltt\eis slioiilil lia\e 
tin* light to (*ni|tlt)y anyone they pleasetl, and soiin* tit the d-year agieenieids, w Inch 
w<‘reailopted in termination of the ileailltiek, coniainetl proxi'ioiis to tins effeii In 
some of tin* agreemenls, however, notably that in tin* earpi'iiti) trade, it was|ii.)- 
vitletl that union men neeil imt wtirk upon hnililmgs with nonunion men in the 
same trad<*, hut that they shcmld imt refuse tt> work heeaiise of the eniplox iin'iit of 
ntinuri'on men tin tither hnildings or jobs m in other tratles than Itieiruwii I'rti- 

’ Sec Ji. ,\i,\ in 

■Set' ftir exiuinilc the agrecrnciil't tlcst-nlifd IjcIdw ii( tin- Ntwv York lait kliixi'i', maihlr \\<irki'rs, 
rotifersuiid sheet-int'liil workers, ])i|ieiiii'l steiuii llUeis, eli'fi rieiil uoi ki is, mni l)!tk<'r', <4 [In- st Loins 
nliijiibers. S( I..OI11K ttrewery workiTS, of the Lntchers meal cniti'rs, eloihiiiL; umkeis, imto 
cuiplojees, mill irmny others 




XO INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—ARBITRATION, ETC. 

Several, and y«?rha|m file most important, of these wide-reaching systema for pro¬ 
moting industrial peace are tliose whose chief object is tlie adoption from time to 
time of ugreementH concerning the general conditions under wliich labor shall he 
]>erfornied, and which only secondarily seek to settle by conciliation or arbitration 
disputes which arise as to the interpretation of the labor contract, usually leaving 
thes(! largely to local arbitration and conciliation. Of such a character is the system 
in vogtu' in the iron and steel trade in those establishments which recognize the 
Amalganiate'l As.sociation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers and deal with it. This 
system took its origin in a sliding scale agreement for iron piiddlers established as 
far Lack as ISO.'). In tin' case of .several liranchea of the trade, where the conditions 
are fairly uniform throughout the country generally, uniform agreements regarding 
wages and conditions of labor are adopted which cover all union mills; while in 
oilier Lranches, on account of differences in local conditions, separate agreements for 
individual estahlisliments are made. In the tinning works a system of collective 
bargaining has been ado]ited between the associated em]iloyers and the recently 
organized Tin Plate Workers’ Protective Association, which is very similar to that in 
the iron and steel trade proper. Within the past 10 or l.'i years the system of con- 
fereiii'es and agreements has been iiut in force in the various branclies of the glass 
trade—flint glass, window glass, green glass, and plate glass. In all of these branches 
a very large pro])orlioii of the estahlisliments throughout the country are “union 
plants,” and are covered by the terms of the uniform agreements 

In tlu' pottery trade local conferenceH between emiiloyers and employees, of a 
somewhat informal character, lia\e long been held .and joint agreements adopted. 
In 1000, reiiresentatives of tb(> National Brotherhood of Pottery Operatives met the 
leading manufacturers at Pittsburg in conference and adoiiteil a uniform .scale of 
wages for the enlire counliy. The o|ieratives in some of the leading branches at 
Trenton, N. .1 —one of the chief centers of the industry—refused to he bound by this 
agreement and left the national union. The sy.stem is perhaps not yet sufticiently 
develoiied to merit detailed discussion. 

By far the largest number of pi'rsons represented in a single system of collective 
bargaining are the bituminous coal miners of the four great “central competitive 
districts”—western PennsyUania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Various earlier and 
less successful attempts were made to establish such an inti’rstate conference system, 
hut the present iiighlv successful system dates only from 1807. .State and district 
conferences and agreements of a similar character, but on a less e.vtensive scale, 
have also been established in most of the coal-producing regions outside the central 
(‘omiietilive liidd. 

The recently formed organization of longshoremen, which is esiwcially strong on 
the (Ireat Lakes, has been able, during the past two or three years, to bring about 
annual conferciues and written agreements with the managers of the ore and coal 
docks at Lake Erie ports, with the lumber shippers at the upper lakes and with various 
other smaller organizations of employers and individual employers. 

There are three or four other trades in which wide-reaching organizations of 
employers and employees have introduced methotls for the promotion of industrial 
peace, which lay muidi stress on the settlement of particular disputes by arbitration 
and conciliation, to be at lirst carrii'd on locally, but with ultimate appeal, if nece.ssary, 
to tribunals of national scoiie. The most successful of these systems is in the stove- 
foundry trade, where it was introduced by an agreement between the Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association and the Iron Holders’ Union in 1891. In this trade 
there is a system of collective bargaining tor the adoption of annual agrc>enients cover¬ 
ing wage scales and eonditions of labor throughout the country, hut a conspicuous 
feature is the jiertuaneiit agreement jiroviding for the formal settlement of particular 
disputes, arising from time to time, by local and national hoards of conciliation or 
arbitration. Tlio arliitration feature of llie system was copied closely in an agree- 
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the following facts lioldin^ tnu* hm rejjardH most of tlie important national systems in 
the TTnited States, thonj'h there are exceptions to each of the statements: 

(1) It is not requirtnl that tlie representatives of the respective parties sliall l)e 
equal in niimlx*r. 

(2) Action is tak(m by compromise leading to unanimous agreement rather than 
by majority vote. 

(H) Persons outsi<le the traxle are not called in to decide authoritatively general 
(juestions as to which tlu* [)artieH can not agree. 

(4) The nuinher of conferees is usually (juite large, although ))art of the more 
detailed work of reaching an agreement is often referre<l to smaller cumiiiittecH. 

It is obvious that the reason why, generally sj)eaking, the above statements apply 
to the several systems of joint confertau'es and agreements is, that neither employers 
nor employees are usually willing to jMTinit the determination of the gen(*ral condi¬ 
tions of the labor contriict in any other way than by negotiation and agreement of the 
parties in interest themselves. Each side wishes to ft*el satisfied that tln^ agreenuait 
reacheil repn^sents the best compromise*, which, with all its skill in “higgling,” it is 
able to seenn*. The re[)r(‘sentatives of eiiqiloyens and employees, respc'ctively, natu¬ 
rally act as a unit in most cases. While individual representatives may differ as to 
the position to hi* tak«*n, their difh'rences are largely discusseil w’ith tlu'ir own asso¬ 
ciates in private rather than made* known in o|)en joint conlerence. Each side is 
likely to ])res(‘nt in the lirst instance a general proposition su]>ported by all of its 
nienihers, and the ultimate terms reachi*d representaeompnmiise between thes<‘ two 
extremes. The jirocess is very similar to that by which any bargain is struck between 
two individuals or corporations approximately equal in economic pow(‘r. 

Even where, as is usual in the glass trades and the stove-foundry trade, ]»ains are 
tak(‘n to have an equal number of representatives from each .^ide in joint confer¬ 
ences, and where nominally action may he taken by majority vole, in practice* the 
representatives of each side still act largely jw a unit, ami agrei'inents are reached 
rather by elaborate informal bargaining, by wliich ultimat(*ly a g<*ncral conse'nsiis is 
reached, than by formal voting on questions at issue. In the bituminous coal tra<le 
it has been specifically provided by the rules of each of the four interstate conve'ii- 
tionsthat all formal actions must he taken, both in tlie general cemvention and in 
the smaller scale committee, by unanimous v<*te. This is, in fact, the juactice in 
several of the other trades having national systems ol collective bargaining. Theie 
is little donbt that a satisfactory settlement of ihffereiues is quite as likely to he 
reached under such a provision as where the rules nominally permit action by a 
ban* majority. 

The fact tliat none of the systems of colle<*tiv(* bargaining above named provides 
for the reference of general matters, as to wliicli the conferees (‘an not agree, to the 
decision of impartial arbitrators is hut one of many indications of the very widespread 
feeling among both employers and workingmen in the I’nittHl States that such 
important matters as these should not be intrusted to persons unfamiliar with the 
conditions; that they are matkTs for bargaining rather tliaii for judicial decision. 
The same is true, only to a slightly lc.ss extent, in (.Ireat Britain. 

It is obviously desirable that conferences intrusted with a task so complicated and 
80 important as the determination of the conditions of labor in an entire industry 
shouhl be thoroughly representative of the employers and emidoyees. Only thus 
can the positions tak(*n by each side in a conference represent correctly the desires 
of their constituents; or can the terms of the agreements reached and the motives 
which lead to their adoption be generally understood and approved by the great 
body of the workingmen. This is the reason why we lind that the conferences in all 
of the trades, in which the system of collective bargaining is condnek'd on a large 
scale, are composed of a very eonsiderahle tnimlH'r of delegates. The largest of all is 
the interstate conference in the bituminous coal industry. This is held immediately 
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<»f agieeim-nts in the IniiMiiig trades has hr-eii peiliaps untie tiioi'oughly lieN'cltijn'tl 
than ail) w liere (*lse, lln'y simply proviile that the einpltiyeis shall gi\ e pi eft Tenet* h) 
iinitjii men, ami do ntit reiiinre the entire exelusittn ui iionniiioii men The JhiiM- 
ing ('tintraetors’ ('oiuieil of Chicago, in its gieal eontrox eisy w ith tlie lunMing I |•alles 
unitiiis in IhOO, at lirst insistetl upon ttn*deinaml that the empltt\eis slioiilil lia\e 
tin* light to (*ni|tlt)y anyone they pleasetl, and soiin* tit the d-year agieenieids, w Inch 
w<‘reailopted in termination of the ileailltiek, coniainetl proxi'ioiis to tins effeii In 
some of tin* agreemenls, however, notably that in tin* earpi'iiti) trade, it was|ii.)- 
vitletl that union men neeil imt wtirk upon hnililmgs with nonunion men in the 
same trad<*, hut that they shcmld imt refuse tt> work heeaiise of the eniplox iin'iit of 
ntinuri'on men tin tither hnildings or jobs m in other tratles than Itieiruwii I'rti- 

’ Sec Ji. ,\i,\ in 

■Set' ftir exiuinilc the agrecrnciil't tlcst-nlifd IjcIdw ii( tin- Ntwv York lait kliixi'i', maihlr \\<irki'rs, 
rotifersuiid sheet-int'liil workers, ])i|ieiiii'l steiuii llUeis, eli'fi rieiil uoi ki is, mni l)!tk<'r', <4 [In- st Loins 
nliijiibers. S( I..OI11K ttrewery workiTS, of the Lntchers meal cniti'rs, eloihiiiL; umkeis, imto 
cuiplojees, mill irmny others 
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the HcttleiDcnt of wa^e hchIch to the local districtH. It Heemw not improbable thatone 
of the chief rea^toiiH why thi« Hystem broke down so soon was because thisajrreement 
was drawn up by a h*w (‘xecutive olhcers of the reHp<;*cti\c organizations of employ¬ 
ers and <*mj>h)yces, and not by a widcdy ref)resenfative confennua*. It Hp])earH that 
some of the terms of the agreottient were but little undcrsto"<l by many of the local 
unions, and certainly were by tio nnans approved by them It is (‘ven asserted by 
th(^ National Metal Trades Association that the oflicers of the machinists’ organiza¬ 
tion jicrniitted garbled copies of the agreement, omitting some of llio un})o])ular 
clauses, to be circulate<l among the local unions, while it has l)een suggeste<l by rep¬ 
resentatives of the International Association of Machinists tliat there was an under- 
standing w ith tin* emi)l(>yers that some of the terms of theagreemenf were to be ke])t 
contidemtial betwciai theinsi’h’cs. If eitluT (»f these' st-<itenients is cnrrei't, the disas¬ 
trous r<*sulfs which followi'd sc'rve* to emphasize! tlie di'sirability, almost tin' in'ces- 
sity, that (Collective* liargaining regarding the condilions of labor of scores of estab¬ 
lishments and thousands of men should be carried on by tlu* most thoroughly 
representative coiih'rences, willi thorough i>ublicify. Had each local union lu'cn 
represented in tin* machinists’ confer<‘nce of May, !!«>(), the very same terms of 
agr('(‘rm*nl might jn'ilnqis bav(‘ been reached, but they would have bi'cn umh'rstood 
and appr(»ved generally, and there would have been mucli less dilliculty in carrying 
them out. 

An int«‘R‘sting (juestion as to the conferences between eni[»loyers and enijiloyees 
regarding the general t(‘rnis of lal>or contracts involves tin' (‘xteiit to which the com¬ 
mittees on eacii sid(' an* granted authority to reach a binding agreement without 
furtlu*r ri'ference to the organizations by which they are chosen. Aswe hav('pointed 
out, there are no w ritten ]t(!rmani‘nt agrcenu'iits piescribing the powersof thest* joint 
committees m the tradt's under considi'ration The con.'^titntions of organizations of 
employers and einploye(\s which pat licijiate in tliesi* systems iisiiall v do not delimtely 
anthoriZ(‘ tlieir committees to enter into landing agn'ements diK'cl Iv, and sometimes 
specilically deny them that power. Tiu' constitution ol the Amalgamated Associa¬ 
tion of Iron, St<M‘] and Tin Workers inde<'d grants to tht* conference committees of the 
union no power l<( depart, from {irevious instructions of I lie annual convention, though 
the cominittms may ref(‘r back ({lU'stioiis to general relVrendiim vote Tractically 
Uk* same is true in tin* glass trades In juactice the action of conferencecommittee.s 
on each sidt* in tliese traih'S is nion' or U'.ss independent 'I'ln' comniiltt'es of coiirm! 
act under the instructions of their organizations as to fin* demands whicti .should be 
presi'iited, but they arc* permitted to maki* concessions m ord(*r to reach an agree¬ 
ment. SonH‘tim<*s, to !)(* sure, no agi‘e(*ruent is u*ached and a stnke ciisik'S It is 
i*spt*cially conv(*nicnt in many ways to havt* the* joint, confer(*nces fheiii.-elva-s, as in 
tin* coal mining and longshore* industries, .-io widely repr(*sentati\e of (In'ir organiza¬ 
tions that reh'reiice to <(fher mc*thods of ascertaining the will of (In* constituents 
shall Ice unnecessarv The n'fcreiiduiu vote by local oigaiiizations is ajet to b(* an 
especially caimberMcnn* affair, tending to delay tin* r(*achmg of an agreeiimnt. 

In some, if not all, of the blanches of the glu.ss trade* an int(*resting arrangement 
has been (*stablished for ascertaining the will of tin* respective organizations as to the 
terniH of tht* annual agre(*inent. The local unions of (*mj)lo\e<‘s and the individual 
manufacturers invsent to tln*ir respective<crganizations, a cnnsid(>iali!(* lime in advance 
of the adoption of tin* annual agre(‘im*nts, their various projxcsilnciis for ehange.s in 
the conditions of labor. Preliminary conferences are then lu'ld Icctwi'en the re.spec- 
tive committees, in which these demands are discii.sst'd. Often the eonimittees vir¬ 
tually agree as to the nmditications which shall be made. In other instances matters 
of difference are developed. In either case the committees report to the separate 
conventions of their organizations, held usually in .Tune, and the }»ropi>sed terms of 
tlu! new agreement are then! diseussi*d Kaeli organization gives instructions to its 
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liaryainin): Thoso an* jieuerally, thoii<'li rml alwin^, for L'ivcn prriodH of Iuik*. 
A^'n^'incnlK of this character aic most usually atiopted annually, hut in not a lew 
instances, es|H‘cially in the huihlinj; trades, tln‘y Min lor 2. .‘5, or (nen r> \cars. 
Kmi>loyers, in particular, often prefer to Inuo the comlitious of labor jirescnhcd for 
inoretlian a single year in order that they may count upon the cost of longiindertak* 
ings. The agreements a<lo|>ted after thet'hicago hmldmg trades strike of IIKK), w Inch 
\vert‘ to a ronsidenihle d(‘gre<*dictat(*d hy the (‘inf»lo\ers, ran tor M yeais. 'fliatof tlie 
plund>ers m St. [.onis, for instanee, is tor a o-year pernui. In general, agreenumts 
of this Sort (-(tiitain ]»rovisions as to tin* rate of wages, u hether hy the day or hv the 
piece, ami regarding the lionrs of labor. In most instanees they provide for higher 
rales of pay for overtime Some agreements contain higlilv comidieated s<-ales of 
piece prices. In some eases the ])rovisioiis regarding the h(‘gnming and closing of 
Work, night work, Saturday hall holnlavs, and hill holidays ate wry elaborate and 
specific. Pro\i.'<ions regarding the time and nudiiod of paving wages are (piih* 
eomtnon 

The sp«‘eial terms of the vaiioiis joint agu'emeni’' nalurail_\ ilepend iargr'lv upon 
tlu' nature of tin* tra<le 1 n trades w tii'ti* I he appriaitieeship s) ‘•tern i.s tn \ <igiH‘, the 
agret'inents nsnally regulatr' the niiinhei ol appreiiliees and fixsjiientlv jne.scrihe 
somew hat in detail tiie dnialion of a[)prehtiees|tip, the wagesof a)»]>renliees, and the 
ehaiaeter of work w hieli appreiiliees may )>eifoi m The most llnuoiighly woiked- 
onl SNStem of appreiitieesliip in the eounti v is |>rot>aht\ (hat m (lu* liostoii hriek- 
laymg tiade, w hwli is estaitlisln'd hy a periiiamuit w i ilten agreement of masters and 
men In some instances (he joint agreeimmls eonlain liinilatioiis of \aMons Kimls 
upon the amount of woik wliieh shall l)e peiiniiiH'd, oi ])to\Moiis pioliilritingor 
restneting till'Use of eertam todls or inaeliiiiery, or resliieting (he «‘nij)lovnienl of 
iiiiskilleil labor on eiUtain classes of work, \villia\iew to seenting the perfornianee 
ot this w or k for mem hers ot I he iiiiKui < Ilten in mil t(‘ details are legii lair'd, siieh as 
tln‘ ]>ayment of <'aifai'e in going (o and from jobs hcwoiid a certain 'listam’i', llw pav- 
ineiil ol extra wages for work of special elasM's, (he ali<)Wanee of beer in (he east* <if 
lii'ewtMW r'lnplou'es, etc 

i'.s|>eciall_\ iinptntant aie the provisions ot tlic'-e agreeinents legariling tin* rights 
'f union men Tins subject is iliscnsseil also in eoniieetimi with tin* account of the 
general melhoilsand policies of lahoi orgaiii/.atioiis ' In most, eases where .l labor 
organ I/at loll is si long enough, it tleinands I hf etnployineiil < if union men e\elnsivel\, 
an<! il It siieeoetls in eiitoreing the tleniand a clause ti> that effet 1 is ins«‘rte<l m tin* 
agreement, il an agiet'ineiit exists A \erv large pitiporlioli ot the agieeiiietits 
whieli ha\e been suhmittetl to tin* Industind ('oiinni'-'-ioii toiitaiu this pro\ision 
I Ins is e^p^'eiall) trin,* in the huildingti'iides ■ In Pmstoii, liowoxer, wliert'tliesvsieiii 
<»f agieeim-nts in the IniiMiiig trades has hr-eii peiliaps untie tiioi'oughly lieN'cltijn'tl 
than ail) w liere (*lse, lln'y simply proviile that the einpltiyeis shall gi\ e pi eft Tenet* h) 
iinitjii men, ami do ntit reiiinre the entire exelusittn ui iionniiioii men The JhiiM- 
ing ('tintraetors’ ('oiuieil of Chicago, in its gieal eontrox eisy w ith tlie lunMing I |•alles 
unitiiis in IhOO, at lirst insistetl upon ttn*deinaml that the empltt\eis slioiilil lia\e 
tin* light to (*ni|tlt)y anyone they pleasetl, and soiin* tit the d-year agieenieids, w Inch 
w<‘reailopted in termination of the ileailltiek, coniainetl proxi'ioiis to tins effeii In 
some of tin* agreemenls, however, notably that in tin* earpi'iiti) trade, it was|ii.)- 
vitletl that union men neeil imt wtirk upon hnililmgs with nonunion men in the 
same trad<*, hut that they shcmld imt refuse tt> work heeaiise of the eniplox iin'iit of 
ntinuri'on men tin tither hnildings or jobs m in other tratles than Itieiruwii I'rti- 

’ Sec Ji. ,\i,\ in 

■Set' ftir exiuinilc the agrecrnciil't tlcst-nlifd IjcIdw ii( tin- Ntwv York lait kliixi'i', maihlr \\<irki'rs, 
rotifersuiid sheet-int'liil workers, ])i|ieiiii'l steiuii llUeis, eli'fi rieiil uoi ki is, mni l)!tk<'r', <4 [In- st Loins 
nliijiibers. S( I..OI11K ttrewery workiTS, of the Lntchers meal cniti'rs, eloihiiiL; umkeis, imto 
cuiplojees, mill irmny others 
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the HcttleiDcnt of wa^e hchIch to the local districtH. It Heemw not improbable thatone 
of the chief rea^toiiH why thi« Hystem broke down so soon was because thisajrreement 
was drawn up by a h*w (‘xecutive olhcers of the reHp<;*cti\c organizations of employ¬ 
ers and <*mj>h)yces, and not by a widcdy ref)resenfative confennua*. It Hp])earH that 
some of the terms of the agreottient were but little undcrsto"<l by many of the local 
unions, and certainly were by tio nnans approved by them It is (‘ven asserted by 
th(^ National Metal Trades Association that the oflicers of the machinists’ organiza¬ 
tion jicrniitted garbled copies of the agreement, omitting some of llio un})o])ular 
clauses, to be circulate<l among the local unions, while it has l)een suggeste<l by rep¬ 
resentatives of the International Association of Machinists tliat there was an under- 
standing w ith tin* emi)l(>yers that some of the terms of theagreemenf were to be ke])t 
contidemtial betwciai theinsi’h’cs. If eitluT (»f these' st-<itenients is cnrrei't, the disas¬ 
trous r<*sulfs which followi'd sc'rve* to emphasize! tlie di'sirability, almost tin' in'ces- 
sity, that (Collective* liargaining regarding the condilions of labor of scores of estab¬ 
lishments and thousands of men should be carried on by tlu* most thoroughly 
representative coiih'rences, willi thorough i>ublicify. Had each local union lu'cn 
represented in tin* machinists’ confer<‘nce of May, !!«>(), the very same terms of 
agr('(‘rm*nl might jn'ilnqis bav(‘ been reached, but they would have bi'cn umh'rstood 
and appr(»ved generally, and there would have been mucli less dilliculty in carrying 
them out. 

An int«‘R‘sting (juestion as to the conferences between eni[»loyers and enijiloyees 
regarding the general t(‘rnis of lal>or contracts involves tin' (‘xteiit to which the com¬ 
mittees on eacii sid(' an* granted authority to reach a binding agreement without 
furtlu*r ri'ference to the organizations by which they are chosen. Aswe hav('pointed 
out, there are no w ritten ]t(!rmani‘nt agrcenu'iits piescribing the powersof thest* joint 
committees m the tradt's under considi'ration The con.'^titntions of organizations of 
employers and einploye(\s which pat licijiate in tliesi* systems iisiiall v do not delimtely 
anthoriZ(‘ tlieir committees to enter into landing agn'ements diK'cl Iv, and sometimes 
specilically deny them that power. Tiu' constitution ol the Amalgamated Associa¬ 
tion of Iron, St<M‘] and Tin Workers inde<'d grants to tht* conference committees of the 
union no power l<( depart, from {irevious instructions of I lie annual convention, though 
the cominittms may ref(‘r back ({lU'stioiis to general relVrendiim vote Tractically 
Uk* same is true in tin* glass trades In juactice the action of conferencecommittee.s 
on each sidt* in tliese traih'S is nion' or U'.ss independent 'I'ln' comniiltt'es of coiirm! 
act under the instructions of their organizations as to fin* demands whicti .should be 
presi'iited, but they arc* permitted to maki* concessions m ord(*r to reach an agree¬ 
ment. SonH‘tim<*s, to !)(* sure, no agi‘e(*ruent is u*ached and a stnke ciisik'S It is 
i*spt*cially conv(*nicnt in many ways to havt* the* joint, confer(*nces fheiii.-elva-s, as in 
tin* coal mining and longshore* industries, .-io widely repr(*sentati\e of (In'ir organiza¬ 
tions that reh'reiice to <(fher mc*thods of ascertaining the will of (In* constituents 
shall Ice unnecessarv The n'fcreiiduiu vote by local oigaiiizations is ajet to b(* an 
especially caimberMcnn* affair, tending to delay tin* r(*achmg of an agreeiimnt. 

In some, if not all, of the blanches of the glu.ss trade* an int(*resting arrangement 
has been (*stablished for ascertaining the will of tin* respective organizations as to the 
terniH of tht* annual agre(*inent. The local unions of (*mj)lo\e<‘s and the individual 
manufacturers invsent to tln*ir respective<crganizations, a cnnsid(>iali!(* lime in advance 
of the adoption of tin* annual agre(‘im*nts, their various projxcsilnciis for ehange.s in 
the conditions of labor. Preliminary conferences are then lu'ld Icctwi'en the re.spec- 
tive committees, in which these demands are discii.sst'd. Often the eonimittees vir¬ 
tually agree as to the nmditications which shall be made. In other instances matters 
of difference are developed. In either case the committees report to the separate 
conventions of their organizations, held usually in .Tune, and the }»ropi>sed terms of 
tlu! new agreement are then! diseussi*d Kaeli organization gives instructions to its 
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ARBITRATION AS TO SI'KOIKIC DlSPl’TEfl. 

Ill flevoral of the systems deHijrne<l primarily to .serure colleotive luirpftining rojrard- 
iiiK KCneral labor conditioiiH, jirovision in also made for the K'ttlement of minor ami 
l(K'al difspute'* arising from time to time, especially as to interjm'tation (d the genenil 
agreement. The metlio<)H of mljusting these dis]intes are much less formally pro- 
vhled for in these trades than in the three or four where conciliation and arbilratitm 
as to specilic disjailes are the chief feature in the relations of national organizations 
of employers nml employees, and less formally, too, than is iisnalh tin* cas4‘ in those 
tmdes in tlreat Untain where the practice of conciliation and arhitnUion exists. It 
m, of ciMirse, true that wlien tiie general comhtions of labor for a given industry are 
ipiite minutely n'gulati'd by an annual agn'ement, occasion.'^ foi disput*' between 
emploversami em]iloye»‘s ari* vt‘r\ much less likely to anse tlian wluwe tin' condi- 
tionH<if labor are didi'rmined Ix'tweeii individual (‘mplo\ers and their imm, ot at 
most h\ lo<'al organizations only Tims in the glass tradi's it is slated that dispiili'S 
as to minor matters are coiii])aratively rare. The joint, annual agreements in th»‘se 
timles prohibit cessafion i)f work (*r violation of tlicirown terms. Differences as to 
interpretation or as to the prices for newly introduced articles may inde('d occur, 
although the annual agreements ar<‘ so detailed and specilic that such differences are 
apt to be \ery few 

In the glass-bottl(‘ tnule such minor disputes, so far ns flii'y can not be a<l]ii.sted 
between the ])arties immediately in interi'st, are s<-tt!(“<l informally by the same joint 
cominittei* w liich adopts tlic annual scales. In some of the divisions of the flinb 
glass tra<le local committees, composed of an (‘(pial number of employers and 
(‘mj)Ioyees, are provi<h“d for b_\ the annual agreements, and minor disputes aix'std- 
tle<l by these committees. Tlie agreements ot the longshonauen and the dock man¬ 
agers |)rovid(‘ that local disputes whi(‘h can not ottierwise Ix' settled shall be nderri'd 
to local arbitration, not by jiermanent boanls, but by boards stdected by the [)ailies 
for ea<'li paiticular difference. 

It lias been felt as a sp(‘cial lack m the bitumiimus coal trade that, at least in most 
mining districts, there is no effeetivi* nn'tliod for disposing of the minor disput(‘s 
which arise Irom tiiiK* to time Tliere is espi*cially no permanent joint committee 
lor the entire central competilivi^ Held to which differences arising in conne<*lion 
with the interstate agreement may ultimately be leferred However, it is especially 
in regard to conditions in jiarticular .sections <ir localities that differences «)f this 
mini>r charai terare mosta[)t to occur, and fortunately a growing movement is manih'.st 
towanl establishing State and local iiiaehinery for arliitratnui in this industry. In 
the hituminous district of Indiana, as wadi as in tlic hlock-coal distiict of that State, 
local agreements j>rovide for tlie arbitralmn of all dis|mtes of this idiaracter, llu* j»ro- 
cedure being very similar to that adopti-d hy the longshoremen, in Illinois (dal)O- 
rate provision is made for trade arbitration as to local disputes. The joint annual 
agreement in this State spe<‘ifi<-ally direi-ts that any local trouble shall he refern-d in 
the lirst instance to the local oilieers of the mine and of the miners’ organization, 
with ultimate apjieal, after two or three intermediate stages, to the. State oflieers of 
the United Mim? Workers and the representative of tlie Illinois (Joal Operators’ 
Association. No arrangement is made for tin* calling in of a disinten'sted person in 
case of failure of these oHicers to agree. Some dis|)Utes have been referre<I to the 
national [iresideut of the United Mine Worker.^, Mr. Mitidndl, in <‘onjun<dion with 
Mr. ,lusti, commissioner of tiie Illinois Uoal Ojieralors' Association. 

In tlie iron and steel trade the constitution of the Amalgamated Association of 
Don and Steel Workers directs th<* formation of mill committees to n-preaent the 
employees in ilealinga with employers as to minor matters Manufactiirers who 
enter into agreements with the organization bind themaclvea to recognize this mill 
committee. In case of failure to leach a settlement locally the matter i« to be taken 
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np 1)V tlx* ilistrict oflicrrH of tlu' Ainjili:iiiiiato<i Association in connoction with the mill 
inana^nMnent Alllxmu'li llx^re la no provinion for ultimate refenaicc to a formally 
cons(itiile<l joint hoaol of ein)iloyerH and enip]ove«‘H or to an outside arbitrator, it 
IS stated tiiat ll>(‘S|Hiit of einplovers and employees is nsually such ns not to toh'rate 
a ccssatKui of \\oi k on aci-oiint of local iliffenmci's in plants wiiere tin* Amal^'amated 
Association i-'di'aUwilli In tlie iiiaiiufaclun> of bar iron an adjuster is <Mnployed 
Ity tlie associations ol cnipto\(“rs and employees, wliose duly it is to investij'ati' dif¬ 
ferences as (o the piiees ol pi<Klin'ls which be<-onie the liasis foi the sliding: scale of 
\\a;:es Thw adjuster lias \eiy eonsi<lerabl(“ powers of inspecting; tlie ai'i’oiints ol the 
vanous plants, ami it is stated that his work has usually been \eiy snccesslul It 
is ol a ti‘chnical a<lniinisli'ali\e chaiai'tm latliei tlian jmlicial. Nevertheless, the 
adjuster si-eius to he ahh* in many instances to hiiim uhout a satislactory settlement 
of dilfciamces ol a somewhat niorj- y:cneral characlei 

'rii<‘ till woikcis’ a^ocmncnt with the American Tin IMalc ('oiiipaiiy proxidcs for 
scttleimait of disputes 1)_\ ne^n)lialiotis hetwccii the “mill <'ommittcc’’of the men 
and 1 he empio_\ el, w Ith ai)peal to the disliiet oliieias ol tin* union ami tlu' district 
manut;cr, and nlliniately to the same joint ^•onunitte<* whirh adopts tlie annual 
a^rrceiiients 

As aln'ad \ poinli'd out, I here are four trades in v\ Inch svstein'^ of arliitration as to sjie- 
cilic disputes li.i\e been i'stahlished in a toriual manner am I on a national scale 'I'liese 
ar(“ th(‘s1o\(‘-moliline (radi*, tlie^mmaal loiimlry tradi', tlie maidnnists’ trade (now' 
not in existence), ami the jiniitiiii; trade It is nole\\oitti\ tliat in all of these cases 
lli(‘ system is estahhshe<l 1>N’ a. pel manetU w ntten a^rrecmeiit het ueeii oi tram/.at ions 
of employcts and emplo\ees, and <locs not lesl, as in the trades hillii'ito dist ilssed, 
oil the aniiiia! atrreenumis ri'LMidiim lh(“ eomlitions of laiior, or on meri' cii'-toin or 
tacit iimlerstandiii'j 'I'hese peinianeni aunxammts in tln^ (irsi ihiee trades naim'd 
prohihit allo^rethei '■trikes and loekoiiN on tlie pait ot meinhers ol the <ir^ani/alions 
and provide f<ir llie si'ltleimml ol all <liffereiices hy j<nnl committees. In the print¬ 
ing' t rade, <i)i the other hand, I lie systmn ol arhit ralioii applies only in the case of 
such employei's enter into eontracl witli unions to he suhjeci to it 

ll is not(‘Woilli\' amoiijr Ih<' lour tradi's just iiame<l th.it <tnly in IIk* i-asi* of the print- 
intr Ira'le is there pto\i'-ioii lor leferniijr to an onlsnh* person dispute's as to whicli 
the direct r(*ptcseiitali\es of the orirani/,ations ol emplovm-s and einjilo)ec>, can no! 
airiec In the sto\e-touiidiy, llic <rencial toniidrv, and the machiiiisis’ Iradi^s wc 
liml svsti'ins of lra<lc arhitration ami coneihatioii in tlic strict sense In ihesi* 
trades the a^n eel lien ts dei'lan' that 1 lx* pai ties to ail disputes siiait (‘udeavor to conx* 
to an amicahl(‘ nnderstandin;; amoiur llu‘insel\(‘s before appealiu}; to a higher tri- 
hnnal If lliev lad to airiee, tlu' dispute is to he reh‘rred to lepreseiilatnes ol tlu“ 
lespertive ol''anizatioiw ill tlx* several tarsi' districts into wliicli the country is 
ili\i(h‘'l In the sto\e-fonmhy trade tiie final appeal m to the |iresidenls of the 
respcclue national orirani/atioiis of employers ami «‘mploye<‘s or to dele^'ati's d<*si<r- 
nated l>v them, hiit if tlmse two can not di'cnle tlx* mattiT satisfactorily to thcniselvi's 
tliey ma\, lx mutual airrectix'iit, summon a conferciici* coinmitti'c consisfiuir of threi* 
inemlvcrs, i>re\loiisly elected h\ eadi oruani/ation tor an annual term Inlhi'jren- 
eral fouiidrv trade tlx* pu'sxh'iiis of ilu* tespectne or^am/ations, or their repn^senta- 
tives, act alwa\s, when formal decisions aie to be nmdered, in coiijimclioii with two 
otlier membeis el eai'ii association Poiibtless in jiracfice the presitlcnis attempt ti* 
ajrrcc lietwi'cn thciU'-i.'Ke- am! to intlnenco the disputants to reach a peaceful settle- 
nx'iit hetore callintr m associates on the committei*. The ssstem which was leccnlly 
in existence in the maehimsts' tradi* was almost jireciselv similar 

In alt thix'e of the "vstems just ineiitione<l the joint committees of arbitration may 
act liy majoTity \ote In praetiee'lonbtless, as in tlie<-ase of those conferences which 
adojit a^reenu'iits as to the jri'iieral conditions of labor, action is usually taken by 
unanimous \olc. In fact it is prolralile that tlie functions of the joint committees of 
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•‘inivloyors an<l i‘iiiplovtM*s conMyt lar^i^-ly m Icuilin^' lln* partu's to <li>put(‘s to a rn uu- 
ciliatioti an<l cotMproinisc' l«*t\viH*ii thc'msolxos, althoni:h tlioy lia\t‘ poncr to lomlcr 
landinK 'iocisioiiH 

Iri the |)ntitm;;tra‘l<‘the UfTreeincnt adopie*! in 11M)I ptovi<l(‘.s lor foriii<d local IvianiH 
of aihitration. ti> he rstalilisiicd in coniUM-tioii witli eaeli soparatr <li>piito ttm* 
iim'IiiImt i.v to he clio''(‘n 1>_\ carli and thc>-c two select a third Appo.d tna\ he 

taki'ii fr<iin lo( ai arbitration to tile ro'')n‘cli\c ]irc'j|di-iils of the Internallonal T\ jm)- 
^rraphical I nion and the \meriean Ni‘ua})ajKa IMihh'-heis’ \'->ociation, wlio, if the_\ 
t.iil t'» a^'fee, nia\ nideet an impartial perxni a'^ a lliiid niemlM'i ol tin' hi.aid The 
(iiidinj: of a majority of tin* lioard, w hetliei hieal or national, h hiiidme 

The joint arliitiation a^rriaaneiit in the printmy: trade apparent!) nxiieate'i im len- 
di‘ne\ toward tile a<loption ol unilorm \\ae«* sealen or iiiutoim aeieement'^ le^nirdin^; 
the eoiulition^ i>f labor tliroimhoiit the «-ountry. One oi tlie idiief moti\<-'- for entei- 
iny: into the airremneiit was to piovah' loi the effin-tue eiifoieement o[ Uic con- 
traits helwiTti local unioiw and indt\idna! emphoeis, or local a-'-oeiations of 
empliiyeis, which an- m.idc m Mi.m\ iii'-tanrev Sme<' tlieie N no ic>^l r u I mn as lo 
tlie n.itnre ol tlie dwpnti"' w Inch nia\ h»‘ Milnnillcd to ailnlration, it ohx huh that 
i|ncstioiis as to the ucnci al coiichl ioih ol lahoi, so |at as locahl ic'^ ate I'oiiccincd, ma\ 
he suhmilted to sett hmienl in t !ih maiinei. as well a-' nuae t|ii«-lnnH ol in let pi el at ion, 
hut tins H not likid) to occur \ci) oUcn m practice In the loiindi)’ and machinery 
trades, howe\(*r. as we lia\e seen, tlieie has been a dHiKisihon |owar<l the de\elop- 
meiit of <-ol!ecf)\c harjrainintr on a national basis 

IV fOldJ-.CTIVK HAUtiAIMNd AND TUAlU' AKi;iTi; \TI()N IN (iKKAT 

IIKITAIN 

Important as aie the svstems o| rolleetue hari-ainiin: and ol tra<le ailiitralioii an<l 
coiieilialion in the United Slate-, the) aie <'ompatatiu-l\ in.-i;.Miilieaiil beside those m 
tinail bntain. Tlierethe praeliees<late haiT to a miadi e.irliei lime, ihev ha\4 ‘Ihs-ii 
(‘\ tended inueli more widely, and they ai<‘ miieli m<iie lhoroni.dily s\slema1ized 

because ot tins toiii'm’ I'Xjterienia* Itiitisli enipln\eis and employi'es ha\i‘esiah- 
iished via> thonmuh .ind lairly pmmaneni s\stenH in inanv tia'lcs It h e-peeiailv 
noteworthy that in not a lew instances llie_\ have adopleil standing w ritteii au'iee- 
nnaits cotiiainiii',' the constitution and rules ol piocc<lnic ol joint hoards anil conlVi- 
cnees Such [icnnancnt <-onstitiitions and rules aic almost entirely lackitii' in tli<* 
r tilted Slates Many ol the sy.sleins ot eolIecti\(‘ hai^uuniiij: and arbitral ion in (iieat 
Britain, moieover, aie wule reaeliini' in then seo|n' While there are perhaps not 
more than twom three trades in wliieli these systems ap[il\' tliroii^dioiif the entire 
country, there are man_\' instatiees wlu'n* they cover larva* ilislrn'ts in w liudi tin* eoti- 
ditions ot eom[)elition are ai)pro\imatel\ similar The rej»orls of the bntisli !al>or 
department show no less tiian -Vi iei;nlariy estahlHlu'd joint lioards or eonler(‘n('es 
which were in a< li\e ojieralioii iliiriiiv the year IShh A laive proportion of these 
cover numerous estahlishinents ami many thousands of workiiijiiiien 

It must not he siippose<l, howe\ei, that lliesi* inetlnxls, for pnunotinv peaceful rela¬ 
tions betwt'en empli>yers and ('mp]o\ee.s }ia\e l«‘en uni\»“rsally a<lopl(‘d in (Ireat 
Hnhiin or have altovetln*!’ su|)erseded strikes and lockouts 'riiev arc still conlincd 
to the skilled trades, and up[>ly to by no meansall of them. 'I'hey liave laaMi devel¬ 
oped most hi^hh, perhaps, m th<* coal-iumint' industry and m tin* non ami st<*el, 
cotton, boot and shoe, and shiptmildinv trades A immlierof the leadinjf systems 
are described in detail in the body of the j»r(‘senl report 

Notwithstanding the long history of the development of (ollective iiaivainmg ami 
of arbitration and conciliation m Great Britain, no single system has lieen worked 
out which can be considered typical or the one most generally approved The 
methods, indeed, are quite as various aa those in the United States. In a large num- 
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her of tradefl the HyHt<‘ni« have l>eeii organizerl with a reasonably clear re(‘ognition of 
the important distinction, n)M)n wliicli cniphaHiH has already rei)eaU‘dly been laid, 
between! dispute’s I’edating to tin’ ge’iieral labor contract and ilispiites whiedi arise 
repanling tin’ iiiterjiretation of that contract. In si^nie of the British trades, boards 
or (’onferencc’s an’ cstablisin>d, usually ntnh’r the name of wages boanls, whose 
primary function is to <lecid»’ matte’rs of tlu’ tirst chiss Siu’li lioards are usually 
compose’d of a e’oiiside’rable number of representatives of each side lu sonu’ 
instance’s |)rovision is made^ for tin* referenci’ of disputed matters relating to tlu’ gem- 
era! labor (’ontrae t, m e-ase’s where’ the' re’pn’se'ntati\es of the ])ai'ty can not agree, to 
an im|»artial umpitc’- a prae-tice’ which, as we have’ se'cn, is searcely ewer found in the’ 
important systems of e’olU-ctive’ bargaining in tin’ United State’s Nevertludess, Brit¬ 
ish e>pinion ge’ne'rally se’emis <»ppose‘d to e-aliing in outsiders to de-e'ide* imjeortant mat¬ 
ters eif this sort, and e’\e’n in timse’ traeh’s wln’ie the* }»rae’tie e‘ is i>e’nnissible uiide'r the 
jeeint rule’s it is e’oiuparative’h se‘ld<un actually re’sorfe’el to 

In numerous ease-s in (ire-at Bi it am we lind boanls cemipose'el of e'ejual numbe’is e»f 
empleiye’is ami e*inpleiye‘e’s, whose* dutu-s aie* e-onliue‘<i almost wliollv to tlu’ settleiiie’Ut 
eef minor elispute’s, timse’ of the se-couel class abeive’ elislmguished. The’se* boards aie 
UHiially kne>wn as boanls e)f e’e»ne'iliali<3n Tlie rule’s eif a e’onsiderable majeerityof 
the’se* beearels proviele for re’te’U’ue’e’ to inele’pe inle'iit arbitiators eif matte’rs as to wliie’h 
the re)m‘sentative.s of the’ employe-is anel e’lnplove’e’S e-an notugiee, and tlieurse’i viiH’s 
are in practie e’ iiuite’ fre’ipiently emplove’d Thus we> liiiel, that during tlie \e’ars 1H<)4 
to IHttt), in freim eiiii’-sixth tee two-lifths eif the ease’s reipeirte’el by the Biitish labor 
ele,‘partme’nt its having he’e’ii se’ttlesl by joint boarels (eif hotli classe’s) the imie e-ss was 
one’of arbitration, w'hile> in the’ otlu’i e-ase’s se’tlle’Uie’Uts weie effe’e’te'l Iiy e-olU'ctive 
bargaining eu- ceme’iliatmn elire’ctly be’twe’cn tlie* repu’seutative's eif the partie’s 

There’ are* a few traeh’s m whie-h se’parati’ beiards or ine'thoels e’xist feir the' settle*- 
nienteif eiue’stiems re’lating tei the general labor eoiitract anel of those ivgareling the 
inte’rpretation of the eiontrae*t, leispeedively In some othe’r trades a single’ lieiard has 
autlmrity eivei beith e-lasses of ilispiite’s, alt hough minor matk’rs are in stu h case’s 
olte’ii settle’el hv suhe eimmittci’s ol the’ mam boaiel. In still otlmr ti.i'le’s oidy a sin¬ 
gle* hoanl exists, wliie h cei\e-is emly one’ e la.ss <if dispute’s. 

The practie’e’of prese’ribmg tlie terms of the labor eeintrae-t fniin time tei time by 
wntte’ii agre’e’ineiits between empleiye’ra anel e’lnpleive’e’s is also highly eloM’leipeel in 
Great liritain. The work e»f wages heiarels v(‘i\ freejiieiitly expivsse.’s itself in tlie 
form of such agreememtH, wliile in many traele s having no regulaily eirgani/.e*<l wages 
boarels leie-al agre'emeiits are aelopteel freiin time to time by le’ss lormal e’onfereiu'e’s 
between employers anel einjileiyee’s. Fe>r e\am[)U’, m tlie buileliiig traele’s of Great 
Britain we tine! practiei’S very similar to timse wdiie-ii are so conmmii in the hiiileling 
trades in lids country. Written agrtH’inents are aelopted wlue’h fix the gi’iieral con¬ 
ditions of labor anel which preiviele for the settlement of miiieir disputes hy arhitru- 
tiem, eitheer hy a permanent local board or by a board spee ially e'onstitiited for the 
particular dispute. 

The sliding-scale .system is employi'el somewhat more extensively in Uireat Britain 
than in the UiuUmI .States. It is, Imwever, still contim’d to relatively narrow limits. 
In several of th(’ large coal-proelncing elistricls wages are fixed on the sliding-scale 
principle, and the same is true in various hranches of the iron and steel industry in 
particular localities. The system sei’ins to be considered very satisl'atdory by those 
trades wliioh have adopted it, but its applicability to otlier trades is freipiently ques¬ 
tioned by botli employers and employees. 

It is iini> 05 sible to present any general estimate as to the effccL of these systems of 
collective bargaining, arbitration, and conciliation in Great Britain. As is the case 
in the United States, the practice is most effective in those trades where both employ¬ 
ers and employees are strongly organized The chief service accomplished is in the 
settlement of disputes before cessation of employment rather than after it—in the 
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pruv^'iition of Htrikcsaml lockontH mthor than in adjusting <liffnroiic(‘H after Oioy ormr 
Tii(‘report)* of (lie Britinh lal)or de|»artnK‘nt sliow the numU'rof lU'Ji's do' idt-il In 
tlu* mote ))ermanent and formally constitnted joint wj^e boaidn and l)oard?< of con- 
eiliation The number haa variinl from yeai to \ear Miiee IStM between the limits of 
t)75 and 1,855. Tlie number of a< tual sirikt's an<l lockouts adjusted Ity the interven- 
tjon of these boards, on the other liand, has ranged only from It) to 19 yt^arly, ami tlie 
total number of persons aff(‘ct(‘<l l>y strikt's ami lockouts stdtletl by tliex' boards for 
the 5 years from lSt)4 to IS99 was only 29,8.87 Tlu‘ immber of |K‘r.'>ons whose wa}<es 
were chanpu'd throiijjh the a<,‘tion of (hi‘se boards was 15,522 m IS97, but rtwe to 
87t),2S5 in 1899, in which \ear tluTc weie ^enmal chani'cs in tin* wa^je scales m wv- 
(‘ral of the U'adinjjeoal uuninyMlistricts 'Fhe H'portsof the British labor di'partment 
show, furtiicr, that (‘Veil in the abseiici'of such lonnal iiu'thodsof collectni* barj;ain- 
iii^' most of the chanu;es m wa^^'*) take jdace b\ pi'accful ne^^otiations between employ- 
(‘rs and eiiiploy(.‘es rat bet 1 haii as tlu' result of strikes and lockouts 'I'his is of coui’S(‘ 
triU' also 111 the I'nited States, but, apparently the projiortmn o| peaceful si'tth'iiients 
is considerably hijxlier in (iieat Britain 

The experience of other forei;rn countries is so unimportant, as compan'd with that 
of (ireut Britain, as scarcely to need comment in this summary. Kcferenc<‘ to tlu* 
body of the report is accordiiiLuy made It mav be noted howev(‘r that, in the jjreat 
BelLuan coal mines of Maru'inont and itasroup a systj'in o| conciliation rejjardinjr 
minor differences lias b(‘en in succ*‘ssful ojieration tor more than 15 vears 

V. (idVKRNMKNT.VI, ABBITU.VTION 

s'l' x'l'r’i’oK'i eian iMoNs is 'iiii-; suvkum, s'r\'n->i. 

The j'ri'at injiirv to tin* (^eiK'iiil public inteiesis, as well as to thosi* of the parti(*H 
diri'ctly concerned, which often results Irom strik(‘s and lockouts has U'd various 
pivei nments all o\er t he world to enact le^al measuri's di'sitrned to awl in the pre- 
\ention of such disjmtcs or in brini'in'; about a t)rom|)t settlement of them 'Phe 
councils of e^jierts (conseils de pnid’homim's), (''‘tablislu'd in France* as far back as 
1800, can perlia[)s scarcely be considen'd as bodi(“( dcsi;'ned primarily for this pur¬ 
pose, since tlimr functions are conlined to the adjustment of minor dis|mtes betwism 
the employer and his individual emjiloyee Fntriand was the first country to pro¬ 
vide !(‘}:al machinery for the setthmient of labor disputes of a tteneral character. 
Her earl) law, however, simply authori/.ed masters and men, on their own initia¬ 
tive, to estaldish arlulration Ixtards, and iii practici* htth*, il any, use was (“va*r made 
of the .statutory provisions It temained for the Aiii<*rican States, a.s far a.s can Ik; 
ascertained, to take tfie (irst step in creating: State hoards of arliitration, whieh 
should furnish machinery always at hand for imiuinni; mto labor disputi's, for 
endeavoriii); to lead the parties by eoncilialion to a peaetdul settlement, and for 
r(‘ndenng authoritative decisions of matt(‘rs winch the parties may ajtree to suhinit 
to such arbitration 

The first State board of arbitration wits established by New York in 1885, but the 
lei>;is!atnre of .Massachusetts established a similar hoard, ajipareiitly indejumdently, 
m the same year. Tlie laws of these two States, wInch differ in some sijj:nificant 
reizard.s, )ia\e become the baais for tlie lej;islation in 14 other States. The j^reater 
nunilKT (tf tlicst'—(’alifornia, C’olorado, Idaho, Illinois, bomsiana, Montana, Minne¬ 
sota, Ohio, UUih, and Wi.sconsin—have followed in the main the MassaiduisettH act, 
wliile New Jersey, Michigan, and Connecticut have kejit more nearly to the lin<‘ of 
the New York statute. Indiana Inw established a State hoard with a somew hat 
different comjxisition and method of procedure from that found in other States. It 
is to tie noted at the outset, however, that in several of the States which have pas'^ed 
such laws State lx>ards of arbitration have either never lH*en created or, having 
l>een created, have done little or even notliing at all. In fact, the only States in 
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u htcli Ih*’ fiVii 1)»‘ »‘<ni>;i(lor(*<l as cxm-isitit; any imjuirlant iiif!iu‘iicc upon indus¬ 

trial r<-lnlitniH am [liinois, Indiana, Ofiio, \Vis<'<)nsin, New York, an<! Massacimsolts. 

Th<‘ laws of H other States—Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, IVnnsylsania, Missouri, and 
Texas -(irovide for the estal>lisiiment of local trihunais on the initiative of the jiarties 
to labor disputes, witluuit creating State hoards, hut in practice these laws have been 
jait to no use w hates er, as far as eaii he ascertained. Tlie laws of Missouri and North 
Dakiita aullmn/e tlie cHninissioner of lalior to interxeiie in labor disputes. 

< oj Sluh' hoKrih - In Massaehuselts an<! iu iiio-t of tlie States wlucli lia\e 

followi'd its law the State lioard is to consist o| :> jiersons ap|>ottited l»y the ^ownior. 
()n(‘ of these must he an employet, or selectisl fiom an orjrani/.alion repri’seiitiui' 
employes; one must Ik- a woi'kinj^man, orseUs ted from some lal'oi orjram/ation, ami 
the thirtl must ordinarily lie appointed upon the recommendation ol the other two, 
with tlie proviso that if these two fad to airi'ee within a certain time the j;overnor 
shall appoint without their re<-ommen<lation I sually also the third must he neither 
einployi'r nor <‘mj)loyee. Utah and 1 lliiiois add that not inoix't haii tw o ol th<‘ mem- 
hei's shall belong' to the same )tolilual party The New Jersey law oii^dnallv pro- 
vid(‘d t hat OIK* ol the t hn'e members of the hoard slmiild lie a ineinlu'r of a bona tide 
labor oiyani/alioii, hut a later law - lst)2 iiicreiused the hoard to tivi', without any 
re^mlatioii as to (|ualilicatnms o1 the member's Ap|>ai'ently, however, the ^'overnor 
has followed tin- practice <)| appointing" at least 1 labor mend mu' The Isiuisiana hoard 
:ilso consists of A members ins1<-a<l of the usual 

The Nrwv York ami ('oniiectlent laws orijrmally provided that the hoar<l of arhiti'u- 
tioii should consist ol J mmnhers, one bein’." chosmi liom the political party casting" the 
hi;j:hesl iinmher of \otes, one from the party castini.' the next hiy:lu‘sl iiunihi'i', and 
a third from an incoipoiali'd labor oi-j;ani/.alion ol lln' State. h\ an aniemlment of 
1UI>! tin* (Inties of the NI-w York hoard wtme t I'ansfened to the commissioner of labor 
and his two de|iulies The Iiidlatia hoaid Is pecidlai 1} constituted 'riK‘<^o\(‘rnor 
IS to appoint OIK'piu'son w ho has hei'ii for ID years ol his hie an employee ami om* 
w ho has been lor It) years an <‘mpl<i\(U', a d they shall not both be m(‘nib(‘rs ol the 
same pot 1 1 leal party When acting; as a !>o.ird ol ai bit ration l hese tw o aie to associate 
with t bran a jud^"(‘ ol the (iiciiit com t of t In* count \ in w hich I he coni io\ eisy occurs, 
ami if tin* parties aa:i(‘e mlditional menibors m.iy be chostai lor the paiticidai case, 
oiU‘ by the (‘inployer and oin’ by the cniph)yce 

In the ^M’at inajoi it \ ol Slates w Inch ha\(‘ luovnhsl tor Slate boa ids of arbitration 
tin* compensation o| the memiHUs is lixrsl at m. much per day ol actual ser\ ice, usually 
with nec(‘ssary lra\ehn’i (‘Xpenses In se\eial Slati's the si'cietarv is allowed a 
ri'oidar salary, lh(‘i)th(‘i' unaniHU's having; only a perdiem allowanci’ In tlu’Stall's 
where the boai'ds have actually accomi)hshe(! the ino'-t, however, oiu' or ail (tf the 
niemhers are allowed ri‘j;ular salaries, with tin' understanding that they shall give 
practically their full tune to tin' work. 

of Sidtf Ixxiriis o/nr/n/ruben.--State hoards of arbitration and mediation, 
as thus coiistituti’d, have litth’ authority of an absolute charactm-. None of tlu'se 
h((ards has )>ower to compel tin* parties to a labor-dis]»ut(‘ to submit it to their dici- 
sioii, and even wlnu-e the |>aities voluntarily agree to submit their diffi'nuices tlu*r(‘ 
Is ill most State-* no effective means of forcing them toahide by the(|ecision rendered. 

'riieix' ari' thr-ee possibh' ways in w Inch a dispute- may conn- before a Statr' board 
of arliitration—on the initiativeof one of the paities, on the initiative of ixrtli par¬ 
ties, (iron the initiativ(‘of the board it-elf. ’I'he laws of the majority of the States pro¬ 
vide for ail thn-e inettnKi.-*, but the third is in prm-tice the one mostofti-n (unjiloyed. 
There is usually no «lifference in tin- proci-dure for bringing a dispute bv-fore the State 
board on the mitiiitivt ol om- party or on tlie initiative of both. 

The number of jn-rsoiis affected by a dispute in order to give the State board eog- 
ni/.ance is 2r) in Idaho. Illinois, Indiana, Massachusi-tts, Ohio, and Wisconsin; 10 In 
Utah and Minnesota, and 20 in l.ouisiaiia and Montana, w bile in California, Colo- 
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ra<l<i, C’oiinc^'ticutj Now York, Miclu'ran, lunl Nm tlu-rc in iio jiinit Oliio 

atul Illiiioinsuccilically provulo tliat i{’ jHlihimtoaffvctiiPovc'riil ostul)liHliin<*nts, ha\ iim 
joiiiflv tin* required uuuiberof employees, tho lnnml lias juripdielion, and this is 
proltaiily imphi.**! in the other lav^s. 

Tho apjdiration, whether joint or hy mu- pat tv only, must, aci’oidiii'j: to pnietMally 
allot the law contain a protnisi' t(» ronluiiu* without lockout or strike until the 
<le( i>-ion ot th»‘ hoard is made. pro\ided, in iiutst Slat(>, that di'ci-ion i> made within a 
ccitain tunc, usualIveither 10 daystir 'A w (‘eks. It\ most ot the laws 1 In*names of tin* 
cmplovci's inakim: the application for arbitration mu^l he k«-pl secret In t'olomdo, 
(’oiinecticut. New Y<trk, and .Miciuj^an theie is no pnu isn.ii for in\estii;ation of dis- 
putt's nil th(‘ applu-ati('n of one party only, ahhon;;h this would doubtless 1)0 cuM-ri'd 
by the authority ot the boanl to niediate ni aii\ strike coniiu;/ to its knowledtte 
hn-, yhij'iUdii iiihI iiifiiialuni on inili<iliii'of l},uir<l 1 n .ill o{ t he Slates haviiif; Slate 

boards, except < 'ahforma, if is pros ide<i that, w hene\ci il shall come jo the know ledi:!' 
of the boa mI that a strike or lockout isfliiealeiie.l, or baso* cutied, it is th*' rlul\ o| the 
l>oaiil to co)ijmii)iicati‘ with tlu' enipitn-ei and ('mplo\ces, and lo liv bv mediation to 
effei t a settlement t)r |o persuade them to submit the inalleis III dispute to albltia- 
ti'ai 111 p.iit ot the-)' Slates It IS the <!uly of mayois ot olhei local olliccis to i;i\<> 
notice o| strikes and lockouts 

il IS eeiierally pto\ ide<l that the State boa id uia\, it it deems advisable, III detail It 
ol othei seltlemeid. 1 II \ e^t l-jate t he cause ot the i olil l< i\ ersy .uid pll bllsh a I epol t, 
staliiur the caiiM-anil as'iLUimu tin-n-sponsibdil\ ot blame In Louisiana and Indi¬ 
ana IIih invesd^ratn,,, and leport is .(bhiratoiv wheie no settieiiKail H leached, and 
• u t )li lo it ell her pai t y desires it 1 Ihiiois and I tall base no pio\ ision tor such an 
in\esti;^ation and lepoit In New \ ot k, ('oiniecli<-ul, Michij'an, and New .hu'sey 
thesi‘ pioMsioiis aulhori/in>r in\esti,i:ation on tin* initiative ol the Imaid aie h‘SH 
detailed than elsewdiere, 

The siLmilicance ot siK'h piovisions for aiithoiilalue iii\’eslij;ation and te|ioil 
depends, to a considerable deyree, upon ihi' power uiveii tlie boaid to leqiiiiethe 

i:i\iiiL"ol lesimiony and the piodiiili .I book- and pa[iers. A<!e(|iiale powei ol 

this soil I-coiilerri'd on the boards oiil) m Illinois and M;Lss.-ic)iusetls In most of 
he States, to be SUH', J)oWei is iioinmalh L'lveii to the lioaid o) aibltratloll to 
.-11111111011 w il Hesses a nd leijiiiie the |tiodii<lion o| papers, sometim<‘S witliiii cetlani 
piex-ribcd limits, but 1)1 llu' al'seiice o| mole detailed proMsioiis anlhoii/in^ an 
ap|)e<il to the coiiits to eiitoice tlie oiders of till' board it. is jifobable that fins 
notninalh’ compulsory power is ot little value The Jlliiiois law (as amended m 
l<S‘)‘t) IS especially full US to the power o I the boani ol arhit rat ion to obtain teslimoii v 
It nun summon any person or tequiri'a pioductiou o| any book or pajier d<*emed 
m-cessary, and on lefiisal to attend oi to pnxluce such booksand ]»apers it is tin* <!utv 
ot the circuit i-oiirt. upon apphcalton ol the board, to is-iie an attachment to enforce 
the order of the boani of at I »ilration The Indiana law contains ]>racticail v the same 
(iioMsions In these States it b<‘comes po'-sible to ascertain hurlv the actual facts 
relatine to any important labor dispute and thus to allow public ojiinion to brinj; its 
powerful influence to bixii in lavor of a just seltieineiit 

Af/cc/ oj rf('c/,s/o;is —In most of the Stales wheie the law proviiles tiiat an investit^a- 
tion shall be made on the iniliati\e eithei of one or of both parlies, it is enacted tliut 
(lie Sfati' board shall, after makint; inquiry, re[)ort to tin' [larties what, it anythmj;, 
oiijjlit to 1 h‘ doiu' to adjust the ilispute, and sliall niaki' this ilecision [iiihlie immedi¬ 
ately File deeisioii, of coinse. lias no binding effect unless Imtli paitii'S join in the 
a})plirHtion. All of these States jirovide that, wliere l)otb do join, the decision slial! 
1 h‘ binding on tlu'in, usually for (i inontlis or until either gives notice tluit it will 
not be Ismnd after (10 days from tlie tune ol tlie notice In several States ((xuineeli- 
eut, ( olorado, Micliigan, Nmv Jersey, and New York) no limit apj)ears in (be 
laws aa to tlu' time the deeisum shall <-onlimie in forei'. 'Phere is usually no spi'cilic 
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provif^ioii iiM to tlie manin-r of coinjK-lling obedionrt* to tho awanlw of tin* board, and 
the mere declaration that they shall b(‘ binding' )>robably aignilieH littb* where tin; 
partiew are unwjllitij; to accejK them. Only SPvtes—Illinois, linliana, and Ohio— 
have estiibliHlicd definite procedure to compel conformity to the ilecmioUH of the 
State board The Illinois law provi<les that in the event t>f a failure to abide by the 
deeiHion, when both })artieH have joine<l in the original ap|)lication, any j)erson 
aggrieved may ap})eal to tlu' l ircuit court, wliich hIiuII Hiimmon the party to show 
cause why the <lecision has not been compIie<l with, shall hear ami <!etermine the 
(piestioiiH j»re8ented, and may punish for contemi>t any party refusing to comply, 
but such punishnn'nt shall in no ca>e extend to im{)riHonnient. Tin; Indiana law is 
essentially tlie same, but allows imprisonment in case <jf “willful and ismtumacious 
disobedience.” Tn Ohio a joint ap]»licati"n by the parties for arbitration may con¬ 
tain a stipulation that the decision shall be binding to the extent stipulated, and it 
may to that extent be enforced as in the c(mrt of common pleas. 

Eqxrl (imsliinls .—The laws of Massachuseils, \Vi.s(‘onsin,an<i Montana provi<le that, 
if the parties desire, each may appoint one j>erson to act as an ex))ert assistant to tlie 
State board m its investigation. These persons shall be familiar with the business 
affected. They shall obtain information concerning the wages paid and the methods 
prevailing in similar establishments w it bin tln‘ State. They shall be jiaid $7 Jier day 
and »*xpenHes. 


|oe\i, aoAKDS OF .MUUTin'l ION' AND (oN'CIIJATION. 

Botirds III CDniil'clioii iritJi Shifi' hoimh, —'rin* laws of Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, Ohio, Idaho, and Wisconsin, in a<ldition to establishing State 
boards of arbitration, also declare that the jiarties to any controversy may agree to 
submit their dispute to a local board, the com|)ositiou of w liicb may either be mutu¬ 
ally agreed upon or tin* employer may ilesignateoue member, the employees another, 
and tli<‘ two may select a third, whosiiail be the idiairman. Such boardsaregivenail 
the powers of the Sfat(‘ board, ami their jurisdiction is exelusivi*, altliongh they may 
ask advice of the State board. The decision is binding to whatever extent may have 
bemi agrta*(i upon l)y tlu* parties in making tiie submission TIu'se local arbitrators 
are, usually, paid, by the town or county, Id jht day, not ex<-eeding 10 days for any 
one arbitration. 

Tho other States providing for such local boanls—New York and New Jersey—have 
somewhat similar regulations, but jiermit ai)peai to the State board. Tliey also rec¬ 
ognize labor organizations liy allowing the labor representative on the local board of 
arbitration to be cboseii either by the laborers or by the labor organization to which 
they ladong or by the central organization witli whicli it is atiiliated. 

Local hoiirdx of iirhilrnlioii icithotil Slatf, hodi'ilK. —The laws of Iowa, Kansas, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Texas, Maryland, and Missouri authorize the establishment of local hoards 
of arbitration, but do not create State boards. These laws, while they have appar¬ 
ently never been called into use, are interesting as show ing the desire for a peaceful 
means of settling labor disjaites. Iowa and Kansas authorize the institution of more 
or less permanent boards in particular trades or groups of trades, somewhat after 
the fashion of the councils of prud’liommes fouml in France and other Kiiropean 
countries. The county courts are direided to issue licenses for such boarls of arbi¬ 
tration upon proper petition. These tribunals are to consist of equal nnmljersof 
employers and employees and of an umpire. They have jurisdiction over any ilis- 
pute in the establishments originally entering the system, or over any disputes sub¬ 
mitted to them. Their decisions are nominally tinal, but there is no provision 
ri‘garding the precise metluMl of enforcing them. 

In Pennsylvania there* is what a})pearH on its fa(‘e to be a law for establishing com¬ 
pulsory arbitration upon the initiative of either disjnitant. The statute provides that 
either party to a labor dispute may aiiply t<> the court of the county for the estab- 
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li^hnnMit of a Ivoard of arlntnition, lousiHtin^ of j)emmH solooUal l>y oucli party 
un<l H aj)pointo<l by tlio court, or if om; j>arty refuses 1o appoint. i\*prosenlatiV(‘H, 
of () ap})ointc(lby tlio court. These boanls aic j^iven ))o\\er to enforce tin* attend¬ 
ance of witnesses and to render decisions, winch shall l>e conclusive and binding, 
although no definite provisions are made regarding the method of enforcement. 

In Marylainl tlie jiarties to any dispute may jointly agree to estahli.sh a hoard of 
arlntration in any form, or to apply to any court for it.s arbitration or for the estah- 
li.shinent of a Ixtard. 

In Missouri the commissioner of lalnu-statistics is directed to nu'diate in strikes, 
whenever he considers necessary, and he may ord(‘r tlie formation of a local hoard 
of arliitralmn, of which lu' slnill 1 h‘ chairman Tlu; decisions of such a hoard, how¬ 
ever. liave no binding effect. 

Ilerl- of local hnartls.—'So u.se whatc'ver .«eem.s to ]uiv<^ Ih'cii madt* of t.Ju; legal pro- 
visi<mH for the I'stablishment of local boards of ar)iitruti<in in the six State.slast named. 
It is also trm* in the iminerons States whii-h have State hoards of aihitrationand which 
also authori/c the formation of loi al hoards, that vitv feu local hoards have been 
estal)li.shed under this antliority. ()c<-asionaliy a State hoard suc<‘eeds in persuading 
the parties to resort to formal arl)itration by hoar<ls selected by liiemselves, the dis¬ 
putants prelerring lliis method rat lu-r than to sulimit to tlnolecision of the State Ixjurd 
it.self. Practically m no instance have sticli laws h<rn instnum'iital in U'iuling tlu* 
parties to labor dispuU's on tlieir own initiative to e.stahlish b*mporary <ir permanent 
boards of arbitration 

It is indeed obvious from the terms of the staintes ami from the general nature of 
the j)rohlem involved that in the ahsenn* of ]novisions htr compulsory cnforci'inent 
of the decisions of arbitrators, hoards createil by \irtueof existing State laws occupy 
no more favorable position tluui (hosi‘iiiitiate<l strictly by tin* particstliemselves, and 
with no regard to legi.slation If the em[>h>ycts and entjiloyix'S desire to estalilish 
hoards of arbitration and conciliation, llieo* i.s nothing to prevent them from doing ho. 

I'NI'I'IU) STATUS S'l’\TUTKS 

Tin* immensely important inlliienci* which labor disimti's Ujion tlu* railway sys¬ 
tems of the country exert o\er tlu* uelfan* of entire commnnitii's has ted tin* I'Vderal 
(.hi\(‘rnnieiit, liy virtue of its constitutional juiTsdiclion «)ver interstate commerce, to 
establish machinery for arliitration and mediation as reganls striki's and lockouts 
n|> 0 M interstate transportation lines. An act <>( ISHH i)ennittcd tin* parties to any 
Hiich dispute voluntarily to create a board of arlntration for the settlement of tliat 
j>articnlai difference. There \\a.s, however, no provision for the enforcenu*nt of 
awards. In IBOHa new act uus passed, largely in vi(*w of the r(H’oinnu*ndation.s of 
the I'nited States Strike Commission, ai>j)ointed l>y the Presiilent {under a provision 
of the iU't of I8S8) to investigate the great railway strikes of 1H94. By this act eitlier 
party or lx.lh parties to a dispute upon an interstate transportation line may 
request the intervention of the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce CommisHion 
and the United States CommiH.sionerof I.alior. Thesi* otlicers shall try by ni(*diation 
to bring about a jxjaceful settlement, or, if tliis attempt fails, they shall urge the 
parties to submit to arbitratitui. These otlicers have no speedic authority to inter- 
\em‘ on their own motion, lait apparently there would b(* notldng to jirevent them 
from endeavoring to bring the parties into negotiation in the absence of application 
by citiier party. Tlie act provides that parties may agree to establish a Iward of 
arbitration to settle the particular dispute, one member lieing named by the 
employer, one by the labor organization concerned, and thc! third by the Chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission ami tlie (Vmindssioner of Labor. The 
ilecision of tliese arbitrators is binding and may I>e enforced by the Unitesl States 
courts by equity jirocess. Employees shall not quit the service of tlie emjiloyer 
before 3 montlis after tlie award without giving 30 days’ notice »jf their intention to 
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ilo HO, aiul tlie (*iHj)loy«‘r i" placo*! umlor a Hiiiiilar roHtnctioii as regards tlu‘ dis- 
iniHsal of onij)l(»yo<'H As yet then* lias l>(*on no case of arhilration »indor this act. 
In the only instain-c where an attenipl was ina<h‘ toapply if, oneof the jtarties lefnsod 
alisolntely to arhitraU- It may, liowever, readily hapja-ri limt if a serious strike 
sljonld occur on interstah- rad\says public- opinion would force tli<‘ parties to arbitrate 
under this law 

Tiie act ic^rulalmt; the Cniled States Oepartmeiit of I^ahor also authorizes (he 
('ouunissioiu'r of l/ihor to investiirate and rep<n’t tit Ooujiress re)jardin}( any strike or 
lockout wlm-h aff(‘cts the wadfare of llie jK'<iple ol .«e\eral States 

UOKKl'^O oc ’I'llK .VI’\TI'; HO\|{l)S (»F V lUUI'K \ I'lON. 

As alrea<ly intiniat<‘d, only a f«'W of the State lioards ]irovide(l for by law have 
been really aclivt*. Tlie failnn* of th«‘ Ixtanls in tlie\arious otluu-Stales need not 
nccessunly he attrdiuted to inherent delects in (he system itself imhed, th(‘ le<;al 
Iu'ovisions ill llu'se Stat(‘s an* usual 1\' neai 1 v identical with those m the States w lum* 
the boards of arbitration bav(‘ Ih-cu mor<‘ su<a'essful In some States wIku'c the 
boards have bemi iuactive tin' jicople are eiijjatn'd piimai ily w ith a;:iiciiltural rather 
than maniifai'tiirmt: industries, nr else (}k“ “labor m<i\ement” in ttimn has made 
littlt‘ pro};iess, so that diffi'ri'iici-s belwiMUi cmplo\'<‘rs ami em|tloyees ol siiliicumt 
ma^nitudi' to jiistily public in(»*rvcntion aie feu In other cases tin* failuie <if Slat(‘ 
boards iiiav be attrilmled to the ielativel_\ uin'diicated attitude of mind, on tiu' part 
of the employer^ and uoi kin^um-u and on tlii' |>ai t ot tin* eeni'ral |•uhhc, as re^aids the 
d<‘sirability and tiu' po'^sibilitv ol peacelul settlement of labor <lisputes Abd, a^ain, 
[lolitiea! intlueiices may have combinc<l in some cases to make (in' boaols inactive or 
inellicient. It is especially to be note<l that man\ <il the laws proxidi* no compensa¬ 
tion lor the State Ixtai'il of aiOatratnm, except a jier diem i.ile for the memlHUs while 
acti\(‘lv enj;a;:e<l in the uu'estij^ation ot sett lenient ol a 'lispute 1 ndm'smhctr- 
staiicej-, (‘'•pel lalh since the pc-r diem (ompeiisat ion is usiiallv low, it is but natiiial 
tliat IIk' hoaid should ^miu‘iall\ retrain from (akiiiv tlie mitialui' itseii m the adjust- 
nM‘nl of disputes, m the wav u Inch has beiai loiind by the more a< ti\e boaids neces- 
sai \ in <udei to ai'coliiphsh the vieatest leslllts 

'I'ln* State boards of <11 In 11 at loll u Inch ha\ (‘ bei'ii most active lia\ e eneount(‘re<l no 
litth' dilliculty ill accomphshint' si<iniHcant ri'sults in the piomotion ol industrial 
|K‘Hce 

A cari'ful (‘xamination of tlie work ot State boaols of arbitialion ami mediation, as 
show n bv their lefioi Is and by the t<“s!miouv ol their members, ^liou^ that m gen¬ 
eral the follouinj; statements hold trm'oi allot them, thou^ri, it) somewhat\arun^' 

d(,'er('(“ 

(1) The action of tin* Ixtard m rej:ard to a labor .lisputi' lH‘j;ins in a laiye majority 
of instanc«‘s on its own iniliati\i‘ without. a[)|»licaliou by tlie parties. 

(2) In nearly all of the r(‘mainm^^ cases the application for tlie services ol the State 
boaid comes Irom oiU“ party only, moie fu‘(|Uently from tlie ciiiployix's than Irom 
the employers Only in lan- iiislanci'S do both parti<‘S at tIu' outset ap[)ly to the 
board, t bus ^i\ in^ 1 1 jui isdict ion to rendiT an autii<iritat i \ e <lecision \ffer tlu' board 
lias iiitiTvened b_\ its own initiative or on tb<‘ application of one, of tin* }Mrties, both 
an* soimdinu's j>ersuad(“d to join in an a>'reeim‘nt to submit tiuur ilispiites to formal 
(h'cision the lioard 

(d) 'riu‘ int(‘r\(‘iition ol the board ii'iually takt's place only alt»‘r open mptiire 
iK'tweeii emplovers and (‘inployees, (hat is, alUu* a strike or lockout has actually 
taken place Only rarely do W(‘ (iml it true that the board is invited to conciliate or 
arliitrate la'fore tin* dispute has resultisl in cessation of emjiloyment, while naturally 
tlie board limls it ditlicult to leain of disputes lieforo actual strike or lockmit, in order 
to intervem* on its own initiativic State boanls fre<juently express regret that 
employers and employt'es have not. reached tiie staj;e w here llu‘y aiv willing to call 
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iti tlio j^erviceH •)! un}>artial mediatorn and arbilratorK at tho innU^ad of waiting 

until a ntrike (►r bickout, with its arcoinj)anying lattornosM and Ioh*^, has occurnH!. 

Tlicsr statoinonts nmy h<‘ illustrated hy a few statistu-s rcganling the work of the 
leading ^'^tute Inianls of arhitration and me<lia(ion. If shonhl he n()te<l, hi>wever. 
that tlie hoards tiieniselves do not ordinaril} present full statistieal accounts of their 
work, and tiiat the form in which the n‘cord of individual is pri'sented often 

makes it very ditlicuU to ascertain preeis«‘ly what (he procedure in thi' matter has 
been and what results have heim aci'omplished The figures as to,the work ol these 
l)t>ards, given in the body of this report, can therefore chum onl> a rougli degree of 
aci'iiracy. 

As illustrating tlie comparative rareness of application to State boards of arbi¬ 
tration by tli(“ i>arties to disjnites themselves, wi'iiiay p<Mnt out that in New York 
dming tlie year IHhh, out of 20 eases in \vhi<‘h the State board tt)ok ai'tion, the niili- 
alive (ame from the board itself in 20 cases, wliile employees asked foi its inti'r- 
veiiliou in only '> inslain'i's, and employ, rs in only one. In Ohio, from IKOO to 1800, 
theU' vv(‘re SO cases ol action by the State bo.ud •lescrilied in its reports, ami in only 
I0<)f th<-se was theie an applieatioii on the paitol one of tln‘ parties for its inter¬ 
vention, and in only one did both pailie'^ join in siieli appliealmn In Massacini- 
"elts apnareiillv llu' propoi tion <if eases w heu‘ tlie jiarties apply lor tin- services of 
theStatti hoanl of me<liation is somewhat greatei. Out ot 2:12 iiislanees (d iiili'r- 
venlion by (be board, leporled Iroin ISOI to 1000, tlnue wiTe -IS in w’bieli one of 
(he parlies api>hed to the Ixianl, and 01 joint applu'atioiis If should heohservasl, 
liowi'ver, tliat the apiiliealioiis of tin' parties in Massa<'linse(ts oltmi in tai't lesnlt 
fioiii iiiiUal a<-tion l)y the boaid itsi'll In Illinois out ol 10 ca.'^es (apparently these 
im lude onlv the most imjtortant ones), ieport(‘<l from 1805 to 1800, there were 12 
applications bv <ine path’ ami 15 applications Iroiu both parties for tln‘ services 
ol the Ixjatd 

Tile leasons why Stale boaids of ailutration timl the scope of their activities Inn- 
lUsl 111 the wavs indicated are faniy ol>vioiis Ivinployeis and (“m|tlov»‘es alike aii' 
usuallv Ignorant even of tin* (‘\istcncc ot such aiilliorities, ami still more olleii igno- 
r.iiil as to w hat mav Iw aeeomplishe<l hv apj»ealing to them 'I'he hoards an* not 
onvenieiit to hand The cmplo\ers and workingmen ar«* not lamiliar with lln'tn as 
iIk'V Would i)e with Ixi.itds wlm-h thev themselves had <-on''titnt(‘<l There is, niou'- 
over. 111 the I lilted Stales a nalnial hesitation to a|)peal dillicuttics of anv kind to 
governmental anlhontics The result is that parties to labor disjmti's st'Idom (liink 
of resol ting to (be eom iliatory sei vu-es of the State hoar<l of arl>itr(i(ion Iwfore actual 
et'ssalioii ot employment, and rarelv enough, after they hav<‘ come to feel the ]ires- 
sure ot losses resulting from the dispute, do tlu'V turn to it Kveii wln-n' intervention 
is sought hy one side, it is oflmi beeause it fet'N in danger of losing in tiu* conlliet, 
and Intpes to retrieve itstoituiies by a|)pealing to e(Uicil!ation or arbitration The 
bittenu'ss, whieli tlie very existence <if a strike or lockout tends to engender, makes 
it far from lik<‘ly that liotli parties will be e(jually willing to refer to a State boaid of 
arlntration ami conciliation 

Jt is obvious, therefore, that the siiriessof Stati* boards in promoting industrial 
pea<a‘ d(‘pends largely on their skill in learning of the existence of disput(‘s, on their 
energy i. setting promptly to work, and <iri their tact in jK*rsua<bng tlu‘ jiarlies to 
pul asi<le bitteriu'SH and to enter into negotiations or to submit tlieir differences t‘) 
outside arbitration The boards mvtiirally lind it very <liltienlt to learn of disputes 
iK'fore they reach the stage of c«‘ssation of employment Kven when strike's and 
lockouts have actually <i<-<‘urred, it is often no eiusy thing to obtain knowhslge of 
them. State boards are (orci'd to rely (o a onishlerable degree on nevvspa[)er reports 
of !al>or tlispuU*s, and iiewspai>ers do not onlmarily note a strike unless it involves a 
large number of jiersuns or is otherwise conspicuous. 'I'he arbiliation laws (piite 
frequently make it the duty of mayors of cities ami other local olli(a*rs to nolily the 
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board of ar)»itration of the cxiHUnuv of ntrikesand lockoubJ. It is but natural, l»ow- 
evor, that those otneers slitmld often neglect their duty in tliis regard, and, indeed, 
tliey liave no special facilities for ascertaining the existence of disputes, especially in 
their earliest stages Since piouiptuess of intervention on the part, of the State 
board is often an essential condition of success, the inability to secure immediate 
information of the luvakitig out of a dilliculty is evidently a serious drawback. 

(4) The- fourth couHj)icuous fact regarding the action of State hoards of mediation 
and arbitration is the extremely small number of <-aseH in which the lioards formally 
arbitrate disputes and ri'iider binding decisions. Figures on this subject are pre¬ 
sented a few, paragraphs below. Tin* comi)arative fewness of the cases of resort to 
arbitration by State boards is not indeed surprising. The work of trade boards of 
arbitration, such as have been descrilH'd above, also <-onsists primarily in conciliation 
in leading Ihe parties to an amicabh'agn'ement rather than in the rendering of formal 
and binding decisions 

The value of the results accomplished by State hoards of arbitration and mediation 
must therefore be judged largely by their siu'cess as mediators aii<i cniieiliators. 
Unfortunately, the reports uf the hoards are not sufliciently full to (‘liable us to reacli 
a conclusive judgment to tlie precise degre*M)f siu'cess. The iiuml)(‘rof cas(‘s of 
intervention by the hoard is not ordinarily com)(ared with the immlx'r of strikes and 
lookouts in which it has not intervened, nor is tlu-reaiiy means of comjxinng ordinarily 
the imjw)rtance of the disputes with which tlie hoard has concenied itself with the 
importance of th(( others. Finally, it is especiall}’ ditlic’ult to judg(‘ from the n'ports 
the precise nature and importance of the results accomiiHshed in tlu* cases in wliich 
the hoard doessucceixl in getting into touch witli the disputants. Often it is recorded 
that, some time afWr the intervention of the board, a settlement wus reached by the 
parties mor(‘ or less in accordance witli the lines recommended by the hoard, or that 
under the iiiHuence (tf the hoard tiu* parties were h‘d to hold conferences In such 
instances it is always uncertain whether [uactically the same conh-rences might net 
have been held and the same .setth'iiieiits reached, perhaps w itli a lilth* mon* delay, in 
the absence of intervention N\‘verlh(‘l(‘ss, a cant'ul p(*rusal of tlu* i'(‘|K)rts of the 
State boards of arbitration leav(‘s no deubt that in many instances, particularly in 
Massachusetts, Niwv York, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, llu'se beards have been able 
to bring about conferences and setthniicuts which would either not have taken place 
at all or which would havi' hei'ii greatly delayed There can lx* no (picstion thatthey 
have accomplislied not a little in the turthering of industrial jieace. 

For the reasons above indicated, statistics ceiujiiled from tlie lejxirts of individual 
cases can not he considered te jueseiit a n‘aliy satisfactory viiwv of the work of State 
boards of arbitration. Nesertlicless it will be profitable to notice thesi; statistii's in 
a general way. The Illinois board of arbitration reix)rted a total of 4P case^of its 
action from 18t)5 to IHPP In 11 of these cases the board arbitrated and rendered a 
formal decision (if the points at issue. In one instance the employers refused to 
accept the decision, and in three instances the workingmen icfusixl to do so There 
were 22 cases in which the mediation of the board was followed by a settlement 
between the parties without arbitration, while only 13 cases are reported of unsuc¬ 
cessful mediation (it is possible that other minor cases are unrecorded). In three 
eases the board, at the recpiest of one of the jiarties, made a formal investigation, 
taking U^stiniony, and reported pulilicly its conclusions as to the UH*riis of the dis¬ 
pute. This la-st is in all the States a comparatively rare form of action, and is, of 
course, intended to bring the influence of public opinion to bear in forcing the jiar- 
ties to a settlement on lines which seem to the State hoard just. 

The Indiana labor commission, as the arbitration board in that State is called, 
intervened in about 50 cases during the 4 years from 1897 to 1900, inclusive. In no 
case apparently was ther».( formal arbitration. In somewhat more than half of the 
disputes the mediation of the commission was followi^d by a satisfactory settlement. 
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The MafisachuseWe boani of arbitration in in Home ways the moat, successful of all. 
Its rej)orts show no less than 232 lal)or disputes in which it has l>een active during 
the yearw from 1H94 to IIKK). Out of tin* 54 cases in which the la)ard has rendenHl 
formal decisions on the application of lM)th parties for arbitration, there has fK?cm 
only one instance of a refusal to abide* by the decision. Most of the ciuses arbilratt^l 
by the Massachu.«clts board, however, are of a relati\e1y minor character, e.specially 
having to do with fixing the details of the wage scales in the boot and .dioe industry, 
\vh<‘re the gi'ueral basis of the scale is understood and agreed upon by tlie parties. 
Tin* mediation of the board in ea.'^es not aecom|>anied by arbitration s(‘ems to have 
been siu'cesaful m 72 disjmtes, wliile in lOti dis|mteK no particular results followiMl 
from till* board’s intervention. In b casi's thisl)oard held formal hearings ami made 
a public report of its findings 

Tin* New York boar<l of arbitration and mediation has also boen '|uite a<-tive. It 
has reported 157 <-ase.s of intervention during flu* years IS!M to 1*>()() Its me<liatioii 
pro\ <■<! Mieees^ful in 7t) eases, and unsuecessfui in 50. Jn only 5 casi's did the |)ariies 
submit to formal arbitratnm, while in 18 easi's tin* board felt itself forec'd to make a 
formal publii- In'aring and a n‘[K)rt of its lindings, In 10 of tlu'.^'e 18 eases apparently 
thedi^put(‘H were settled more or less njion tiu* basi.s of the lindings of the board. 
In 8 eases in New York local boards of aibitiation have Is'en constitute<l, through the 
infliienec of llie Stati* board, for the settlement of |),iifu-ular disputes. 

.Veeoidmg to the reports of the ()liio boaid of arbitration i1> nie<liatiou iiiis been 
siicees.'.fiil in promoting a settlement of ilispiiles in .‘55 cases during the years 1803 to 
1800, while in 44 cases tlie efforts of the* board proved frultie^s In (> mstanees the 
board made rei'ommemlatioiis after a formal investigation, but in only 1 insUince 
did it render a decision by agreement of tlu* parties to arbitrate In 3 <usi‘h, bow’- 
ever, l(n-al boards of arliitration wen* eonstitut(*d On- tiu* settlement of disputes. 

GOVKRNMUN'l’\L VKIUTUVI'ION IN KoRKlON COlN'l'KlKS. 

Foreign countrii-s have not )ollowe<l the examide of the rmte<l States in establish' 
ing central governnu'iital Iwianls ol arbitration aid <-oncihatioii In two of tlie thiee 
V'lstralasiau colonies, tolx'suie, wi* have sticii geiu-ral hoards, hut liieir nature and 
powers are entirely different Iroin those of the boanls in tlie Tmted States Doubt¬ 
less it is felt in the larger countries tliat a single e<*ntral h<»ar<l conhl do little to settle 
lalHir disputes throughout an entire country with a population many times as great 
as that of most of the Amerii an States. On the otlu-r hand, several ICuroja'an coun¬ 
tries, as well some of the English colonies, have pass(*d statutes for the voluntary 
estalilisluuent of local boards of arbitration and mediation. In most cases these stat¬ 
utes apjiearto have accomplislied little, doubtless for the reasons already set forth as 
exjilaining the ineffectivenessof American laws providing fur voluntary local boards. 

As far back as 1807 (ireat Britain jiassed a statute jiermitting masters and working¬ 
men to estaldish temporary or permanent boards, and making the award.sof these 
boards legally enforceable. Bractically no results foilow'cd from the ojieration of tliis 
statute. In lS9b, however, a law was pas.se<t w hich, in addition to providing for the 
registration of lioards voluntarily formed, also unthorized the labor department of 
the board of trade to impure into the <-auses of disputes, or to emleavor to influeni'e 
the parties to meet together and to {‘ffect an amicable settlement, or to submit to 
arbitration by l>oar<Is created for that {'articular {lurpose by the agreement of the ])ar, 
ties. The labor ileiwtinent may also, at the re<juest of either party to a dispute- 
ajipoint a person or jiersons to act as <‘onciliator.s, and on the applu-ation of both par¬ 
ties it may appoint an arbitrator. This law jicrmits the dej)artmont to exercise a con¬ 
siderable degree of initiative in conciliation and in endeavoring to persuade the }>arties 
to disputes to submit them toarlutration. The decisions of arbitrators are not legally 
enforceable. It appears that, from 1896 to 1899, 26 disputes were settled by concilia- 
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board of ar)»itration of the cxiHUnuv of ntrikesand lockoubJ. It is but natural, l»ow- 
evor, that those otneers slitmld often neglect their duty in tliis regard, and, indeed, 
tliey liave no special facilities for ascertaining the existence of disputes, especially in 
their earliest stages Since piouiptuess of intervention on the part, of the State 
board is often an essential condition of success, the inability to secure immediate 
information of the luvakitig out of a dilliculty is evidently a serious drawback. 

(4) The- fourth couHj)icuous fact regarding the action of State hoards of mediation 
and arbitration is the extremely small number of <-aseH in which the lioards formally 
arbitrate disputes and ri'iider binding decisions. Figures on this subject are pre¬ 
sented a few, paragraphs below. Tin* comi)arative fewness of the cases of resort to 
arbitration by State boards is not indeed surprising. The work of trade boards of 
arbitration, such as have been descrilH'd above, also <-onsists primarily in conciliation 
in leading Ihe parties to an amicabh'agn'ement rather than in the rendering of formal 
and binding decisions 

The value of the results accomplished by State hoards of arbitration and mediation 
must therefore be judged largely by their siu'cess as mediators aii<i cniieiliators. 
Unfortunately, the reports uf the hoards are not sufliciently full to (‘liable us to reacli 
a conclusive judgment to tlie precise degre*M)f siu'cess. The iiuml)(‘rof cas(‘s of 
intervention by the hoard is not ordinarily com)(ared with the immlx'r of strikes and 
lookouts in which it has not intervened, nor is tlu-reaiiy means of comjxinng ordinarily 
the imjw)rtance of the disputes with which tlie hoard has concenied itself with the 
importance of th(( others. Finally, it is especiall}’ ditlic’ult to judg(‘ from the n'ports 
the precise nature and importance of the results accomiiHshed in tlu* cases in wliich 
the hoard doessucceixl in getting into touch witli the disputants. Often it is recorded 
that, some time afWr the intervention of the board, a settlement wus reached by the 
parties mor(‘ or less in accordance witli the lines recommended by the hoard, or that 
under the iiiHuence (tf the hoard tiu* parties were h‘d to hold conferences In such 
instances it is always uncertain whether [uactically the same conh-rences might net 
have been held and the same .setth'iiieiits reached, perhaps w itli a lilth* mon* delay, in 
the absence of intervention N\‘verlh(‘l(‘ss, a cant'ul p(*rusal of tlu* i'(‘|K)rts of the 
State boards of arbitration leav(‘s no deubt that in many instances, particularly in 
Massachusetts, Niwv York, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, llu'se beards have been able 
to bring about conferences and setthniicuts which would either not have taken place 
at all or which would havi' hei'ii greatly delayed There can lx* no (picstion thatthey 
have accomplislied not a little in the turthering of industrial jieace. 

For the reasons above indicated, statistics ceiujiiled from tlie lejxirts of individual 
cases can not he considered te jueseiit a n‘aliy satisfactory viiwv of the work of State 
boards of arbitration. Nesertlicless it will be profitable to notice thesi; statistii's in 
a general way. The Illinois board of arbitration reix)rted a total of 4P case^of its 
action from 18t)5 to IHPP In 11 of these cases the board arbitrated and rendered a 
formal decision (if the points at issue. In one instance the employers refused to 
accept the decision, and in three instances the workingmen icfusixl to do so There 
were 22 cases in which the mediation of the board was followed by a settlement 
between the parties without arbitration, while only 13 cases are reported of unsuc¬ 
cessful mediation (it is possible that other minor cases are unrecorded). In three 
eases the board, at the recpiest of one of the jiarties, made a formal investigation, 
taking U^stiniony, and reported pulilicly its conclusions as to the UH*riis of the dis¬ 
pute. This la-st is in all the States a comparatively rare form of action, and is, of 
course, intended to bring the influence of public opinion to bear in forcing the jiar- 
ties to a settlement on lines which seem to the State hoard just. 

The Indiana labor commission, as the arbitration board in that State is called, 
intervened in about 50 cases during the 4 years from 1897 to 1900, inclusive. In no 
case apparently was ther».( formal arbitration. In somewhat more than half of the 
disputes the mediation of the commission was followi^d by a satisfactory settlement. 
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Jn (Jerniany a )aw uf IHDO jK*rniit> Itnal ))nl)lir to trilmnaU of 

arlutration aiul conciliation, the statute n^nilatin;: their proce<luro in a pnieral 
Nsav. Tlie presuleiit of Midi a tnlmnal to iu' appointeil by tlie local authoriticH, 
anil tlu're are to l>e an cipial mmiher of “a'-ainlates” sel(‘c{e(l by (employers and 
bv einplo\ees, reH]K‘ctuely, in the l<H-ahly or imlu^trv conci'rned Th«‘s<* boardn have 
power to render bnidin}.' di'cisions as regards minor matteis ;:tnw inj; out of the inlet 
pretation nf the labor contract. Inde<‘<l. a larjze proportion ol their work a|)patciillv 
IS smnlar to that of tlie Knaicti councils of experts These itilmnals al.'io, liowe\ei, 
have power to act as lioards of conciliation w hi'ii leniK'steil b\ the panics to a dis¬ 
pute jointly I'oTinal deciMons nta\ be rendt'red il the jiarties can not be led to 
aj'rec, but thes<“ decisions are not binding' 

VI ('OMlTbSORV ARBITUATION 

The wide-reachiiu: intiuence ol thc;:i(‘a(ei labor disputi's upon (lie ^'eneral piiiiiic 
interest-I has led main pei-oiis to ad \ orate coni |nilson .irbitiat ion, .it lea-^t as le^anls 
ceitain classes of >tnkcs and lockouts \s _\ct. howc\ct. IcLUslation establishing; 
conipulsor\ arbitr.itioii ha- been enacted onlv in the \intialasian colonies of New 
Zealand and Western Austialia In both <>1 these colonies the sssteni has been 
niade\ei_\ wide ii'ai’liiHL' 'The New Z»‘alatnl a«! daUs lioin iStR, while that of 
\\’e'-(etn \ustralia wa'‘ onl\ pa^-ed in llKKI The parliament ol New Siaith Walt's 
also ha<l nntlei < lUisideratiou in ItlOO a bill m‘ 1 \ similai to the \t‘W Zealand law, 
and it was stioiitily ad\itcaieil b\ (he allm iu‘\-uuaiei.il ot (he colony aiul by many 
otlu'rs, allht*ii;;h it tailetl ol j>assai:e The expt'rieiici* in Wotein Australia, wliost' 
act is almo-t identical with tha( ot N't'W Zt'aiand, ha«, of < onise, been so shoit as (o 
affoid ft'W lessons Tilt' N'ew Zealaiul c\j>erience, howt'\cr. desei\t‘s inoii' caioful 
coiisltlerat loll 

Till' Nt'W Zealaml law authorizes the formation ttt or^nini/ations of employers ami 
orjian izat lolls ol emplo\ees, oi (ho leo^tiatioii of ex 1 st mo oi^Mni/.a( ions By re^'islia- 
tion the oream/atituis bt'ctmie coi poiate bodies w ith pow cr (o sue and to be snetl, anti 
lo make I'ufoici'able ai^neements re^Mrdiii^: the conditions o| laboi orothei matteis 
riie j>r'n’is)ons ol the law K'oaidiiio liatlc a^o-eemeiits ait' i's[>eciall\ sionilicant. 
Such aoiecment^, if ma<le between tlul\ oii:aiii/,o<l unions am! either mili\it|iial 
emftlo\('rs or associations of em|)loyer', aie eiilorceable belort' the couit ol arbitra¬ 
tion, subjtM't tt) the saint' pt'iiaitu's as inl'niiooiiient of (he ilt'cisnuis ol that court 

'I'he law makes pro\isions foi com illation b_\ local boanR ami for theaiithoiita- 
live th'cision of dmiiutt's by a central coiiil ol arbitration Tht' colony is i|i\ide<l 
into sevt'ral tlislnt Is, in each of which then' is a board o] conciliation of -1 or t) 
members, half t'lected by (he employt'is’ unions in the distiu t ami hall by (lit' lej;- 
is(eretl labor unions Cnor^uini/ctl workingmen ami t'Oiployrs have no shart' m 
the election; ami imlcM'd iinor^Miu/t'tl workinenieii ait' not subject to the juiisdiction 
ot the boaids a( all The ct'iitral couit ot arlutiation consists ot d ni('inbi*rs 
appomtt'fl by the gowrnor, 1 from candidatt'- lecommemlcd by organizations of 
einplo)t'rs, ami 1 from anioiij; (host' rt'coinnieiide'l by or^uinized workingmen, while 
the third is a judee of tlie su|>reme court t>f (he colt>n\ 

Any einployt'r or association of t'lnplovcis nia\ apjily to a board of conciliatitin 
as lejrards atlispntt' with duly orj;anized emphnees, and oi<:anizcil employees have the 
same ri^rht. The boanlsoi conciliation may comix'l both parties to appear, and have 
ample jiower to summon witnesses, 'rheii chief function is to ascertain facts and to 
endeavor to reconcile the (hsputants They can not render bindmj; decisions It no 
settlement is reached the board makesa recommendation m wiitmj;, and either jtarty 
may ajipeal to the court of arbitration for a lurther iinestigalioii and for a binding 
decision. 
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If the decision of the court has regard to an organization of employers or employees, 
all persons who are members thereof at the time, or who thereafter l>ccome mem¬ 
bers, are bound by the decision. Any employer or any oi^anization or meml)erof 
an organization violating the terms of an award is subject to penalty, the amount to 
he determined by the court of arbitration. The penalty whicli may l>e assessed 
against any person or organization shall not exc(‘e<l ^500, nor shall the aggregate of 
penalties against all parties excce<l the same amount. 

Under this law the New Zealand boanls of conciliation and court of arbitration 
have actually exer(‘ised a very powerful influence during the past few years u])on t lie 
conditions of labor. About 100 ciises bad Ix'en brought befori' these authorities up 
to March 111, 1900. It appears that comparatively few settlements luive been made 
by the boards of conciliation, the jiossibility of apjieal to a higher authority leading 
the parties to give but little attention to the lower boards. In some instances, 
of course, amicable agreements liave been effected through the boards of conciliation 
or the court of arhitration, but in a very large number of instances binding decisions 
have been rendered. Many of these decisions ar<* highly elaborate, fixing tlie gen¬ 
eral wage scales, hours of labor, ami working rul(‘s for all organiz('<l workingmen in a 
trade in a given locality, and in a few instam-es deeisions have related to a trade 
throughout a colony. 

Opinions as to the advantages and disa<lvanlagcs of the law <liffer greatly, and it 
is practically impossible t(» form a i-onclusivc pi<lgmcnt Workingmen aj)parently 
have been very generally satisfied. Tiu‘y are to a large extent organized and in a 
position to take advantage of the measure. A very large majority of the cases liave 
been initiated by tbelaborei-s, and a large majority of Ibe decisions also have resulted 
to their ailvantage. It is, iiow(‘ver, to be especially noted that the jiast few years liav^e 
been years of great prosperity in New Zi'uiand and of advancing pri(‘cs. Wlietiier 
the workingmen will l>e equally sati.slied when conditions are less prosperous and 
when, perhaps, rcdui-tions in wages will be ma<le, is more doubtful. Emidoyers 
have, in many instances, expressed them.selvos against the arbitration system, but 
apjmrently it lias gradually increasetl in favor with them. The fear expressed by 
the opponents of the law at the outset that it would drive cajntal out of the colony 
and close up industries seems not to ba\e been justified, although it i.s impossible to 
know whether the prosperity of recent yc'ars lias been actually enhanced hy the 
system or whether it has been <lne entirely to other causes, and, ))erha])s, even in 
despite of a retarding influence from compulsory arbitration. 

It is also to be remembered in judging the signirK-ance of the New Zealand experi¬ 
ence that the entire populatmn of the colony is only aliont 800,000 ]X‘rsons, and tliat 
its industries arc chiefly agricultural, in which labor organizations and labordisputea 
are not likely to he found in any country. Furthermore, tlie new'iicss of the country 
and the relatively small population, as compared with the natural resourees, makes 
the average jier capita wealth higher than m m<tst ca.'^cs, and narrows the gap 
between the employing and the working classes. 

The rejirescntatives of employers and workingmen, who have testified before the 
Industrial Commission, have almost uniformly opposed comjmlsory arbitration. 
Their arguments are more fully set forth in the digests of testimony of various 
reports of the coinmisHion. (Six* volume 4, p 149; volume 7, p. 127; volume 12, 
p. civil.) Several State boards of arbitration in the United States have also, from 
time to time, expressed their opinion against compulsory arbitration as a general 
principle, and one or two of the boarils have specilically opposed it in any form. 
These boards in New’ York, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, Imwever, have favored com¬ 
pulsion in certain oases, especially as to disputes which, on account of their bitter¬ 
ness and violence, endanger life and the public welfare, or which, like those on great 
railroad systems or on street railways, entail great inconvenience and loss upon tiie 
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pef)ple generally. -The United States strike e<»mmis!'iiui, whieh iiuestigatod the great 
railroiidstrikeof 18t)4, rejxirtedagainst(•()nij>ulsory.>'ettkMnent (d labordieputeson rail- 
wavs, Imt advo(*ate<l theestahiisliment of a<‘oiimiissi"n w iili power to investigate such 
disputesaiul to re(*oinmen<l terms of settlement to tin* jnirties, as well as to make publie 
its Opinions as to the merits of tin* dispute Tin* boanl ako a<lvocate<l legal eafon'o- 
ment of tin* <lecisions of arl)it!‘alors regarding labor disj'Utcs, provided both parties 
agreed in ad\an<v to arbitrate The New York boanl of arlntration has on several 
different occasions gone furtliei and re<-omnu-nded tiiat the I’onditions of lalioron 
steam and street railways ^Imnld iH'deteimined <“ither by mutual agreement between 
the parties, or bv arbitration by a boanl estabhsbed by fbem or l)y the Stale board 
of arbitration, that slrikt'sand Im konts jibonld be prohibited, and that resignation or 
ilismissal fiom tin* s(‘r\ie»‘ shonltl lx* p<'rmitted only aftc'r diu* notice Tlu'Oliio 
board of arbitration lias ad\oealed lliat, in <-aseany dispute is earned to such a length 
as t<* threaten the general public wi'lfare, the State board of arbitiation should be 
{a^rmitted to interfere and to render a binding decision regarding tin* points at issue 
The Indiana labor eoniniission bus aduptisi a suggestion, not infietniently made in 
other (juarteis, tliul (be law slumid reiiuire the parlies to any labor dispute t<i 
attempt eoiieiliation, m aeeonlann* with sonu* jUdper nu'thod, before actual cessation 
of employini'nt This boanl also takes the same position as the Ohio lioard regarding 
eom|)ulsor\’ inter\eiition in prolonged and serions strikes. 
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LAWS AND DOliRT DLCISIDNS AS TD LABOR GO.MBIN-ATIONS. 

1 INTKODlCTKiN 

Tlir i-nbjcM-t ()| tli(‘allitudi'<)f U';;iv;l:i|nrrs iin'l ol rointn tlic Icpilily el' llu* 

arts nf wiirkiiiyMiu'ti lalfor nry:aui/,a(i<iiis is a very niti'rotiii;' am! iinpoTtaiil <>ih‘. 
It is of ton assriii'il that man v arts of workingmen in roiinertion with "tt ikes, Imy- 
rotts, ainl roniln nations of laiior are 1 v ram ions ami \ ioleiil, and rontiai v to ie<-offni/i-<l 
prinriples nf law On the other hand, woikin^mum alino^-t nni\ersall\ r<ini|tlain 
that tile allltmle o\ the law, esjK'ri.illy as interpreted hv tlie Aineriran courts, 
toward tlieir arts is in man_\ < ases nnjnst. ami [)Iaees tln'in at a ‘'teat di>advantaj:e in 
llieir strnjx;:le to senirr hettei ronditioiis o| <‘in|)ioyment Vet_\ nnmeroiis <'as(“s 
iiivoh in^ reitain arts of stnkeis and ol (l■a<le nnionists have lieeii hron;^dit l»efon‘ tin' 
courts, and in a lai;^e majority ol instances these arts liaveheeii lo-ld <‘ither ri\illy 
unlawful or <-riininal, while in manv ras('s, partiriilarly in recent }ears, injiinctions 
to restiain them have heeii issiicl Mo.-t woikin;:men maintain that such praetn-es 
as refusal on their part to work with nonuimni men, tlie employment of the hoy- 
rotl a^Minst so-ealleil “ nnlair ” emi)!ow‘rs, or jorkidiim', are not only leizitimate hiit 
111 many raM-s essential methods ol ailainiii^' their ends, yet all of thes<‘ arts are ordi¬ 
narily h(‘id unlawful h\ the courts 

Ik'i-hajis tlu‘ most Inmlameiital piimaph' ai>idie<l hy roiiTtsand lejiislatnres in regard 
to arts of labor romhinations is tin'pnnrijih* of cinmnal conspiracy The Kn^jlish 
roininon-law <loelrine held that a combination of two or more ]»ersons to aeeomplisb 
an unlawful purpose hv means <-ither lawful or unlawlul, or to ae<‘omphsh a lawful 
jiui jiose by criminal or unlaw fill means, was an lileiial ^•onsplr.u•y 'Pile elenn'iit of 
malicious intent IS a *-onspicnous feature of the doctrine, while the <‘lement of i-oin- 
binatioii is also essmitial A mere inbmt on the pait of an individual to commit an 
unlawful act is not criminal unless lhea<’l is actuallvcarried out, but in the<-aseof 
concerted Hi (loll the coinhination with unlawful intent is usually iield to be criminal, 
evi'ii thon^di no overt acts follow 'Phe thoii^dit is tliat the action of a larj'e body of 
men is much imue powm ful for evil than tliat of a sinj;le individual While this 
doctnne is very geiieially upheld and applied way broadly by the American courts, 
unless it has hemi tmxliPied by statute, (here, are some jndj;es and le^nil writers who 
deny emt>hatically the justice of tin' pi incij'le I hat acts which, if done by an indivni- 
ual, wouM not Ih* punishable be<-ome ciiniinal when done by a combination, asserting 
that such a principle is contiary to the fundamental right <if men toai-tin associa¬ 
tion, and of (he inevitable trend of advancing civ ili/.ation to render collective action 
more ni'cessaiy. 

The higliest Knghsli judicial authorities have in siweral leiviit cases di'clared tliat 
the intent of a combination to injure does not render civilly unlawful aids which 
would not be civillv unlawful if doin' by an indiviilnal, and there seems little doubt 
that the tendeiK-y intlrt'ut britain is to eonsider the (dement of combination with 
unlaw'ful intent h'ss significant also as regards criminal law than was formerly the 
case. 

< • Y IV 
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(^(nirt tlennionH <l?) j>(*l always clearly point out the ilistinetion betwin^n (‘i\il lia¬ 
bility and criminal liability, or In^tween the elements contributing to eiwh It in 
statt‘<i by some authoritieH that maliciouH intent is not j>ni|H‘rly to be taken into 
account in determining \\hether an act creates a cause of ludion for civil danu 4 ;ea, 
though it may In* projK'rly consi<lere<l in criminal law. This jiosition, as justsug- 
gcHted, IS now ilie ruling one in 'beat Hrilain, wiiere tin* famous cases of Mogul 
Steamship ('omj)any r. McUregor and Allen r Flood <‘?ital)hshe<l il lirmly as regards 
the acts ot lalsir combinations and combinations ot busiiu'ss men as well. In the 
United States, on the other han<], the courts in many eases sei'in clearly to luue lield 
tlie o]»inion tiiat the jjresmice of malice makes an act cnilly unlawful which woulii 
iiototherwise be so Some high Ameiiean legal authoritii's, howe\er, dissmit directly 
from this position. 

A similar (onlln-t of opinion exists as regards the efhs t ot the [lU'senceof combi¬ 
nation upon civil liability Some autliorities maintain that a<-ts whn-h would not 
give a cause of action if <lonc by imlividuals give no lause of action if <lone by a com¬ 
bination, but the American courts in several important cases iiave taken tlieopposite 
position. 


11. LKtiAJdTY OK STIUKKS IN TIlKMSKbVKS. 

It IS a W(‘il-known fact that, in earlier limes and up to tin* en«l ot the Jirst quarter 
of t h(“ pn-seiit <‘entnr\, men* (;on('erte<l action of workingmen m refusing to cunt unit* 
III eiiqiloymeiit was held liy (he Hnti.sh c<airtHto be cnmmal c<uispiracy. This com¬ 
mon-law doctrine was allirmed in one or two eart_\ cases m tlie United States, but it 
is now detiniteiy abandoned in both countries Indeed, in (treat Hritain a statute 
piu-sed in IKTh expressly atlirms the h'galify of strikes am! of \arions othei aets of 
labor eoinbinations 

e find o<'<-asional (‘Xpressimis of opinion hy .\menean judge,s, somewhat in the 
iiaturi* of obiter dicta, (<i (he eff(‘et (hat in actual praetit'c strikes an‘alwa\s u1ten<le<l 
by unlawful acts, or even that tliey are m ihi'ii ver_\ essmiee unlawful, Imt in recent 
years nodeeis’ons of courts ot ultimate ri'.sort ha\e formally hikmi this extreinegroinnl. 
!n the Northern Kaeili<' Railway e;i.se ot hShd Judge .leiikms, of tlie Federal nreiiit 
eiiurt, issued an mjmmtion irrolnhiting the employees ot (he ruilroa<l from quitting 
work, with <ir without iiotierq on the ground (hat thereby great injury would he<l.uie 
h> the railroad and also to the general )uihln‘ sm-ved Ity it Tins (lecision was, how¬ 
ever, overruled by the i irenit lanirt of appeals, ami it was declared an in\asion of 
natural lilnTty to eoinpiJ any man to reinam m the personal ser\iee of anollier, 
altliougii the court intimated tliat U-gislation might perliaps wisely !»> ciiacti-d to 
restrict striki's on gnait railway .systems. It lias also l>e.-n luJd that tlu‘ quitting of 
enij)lo\ itaud umler certain eireumstanees. without proper notice, is nnlawfnl, paiticu- 
lurly where it results ui aetiial dangiT to lift' and property, as iu eas«' of railway 
einjiloyi'CH will) slumld leave their trains before reaching the end of the journey. 
Indeed, in not a few States statutes have been passed proinhiting railway eiiifiloyees, 
individually or eolUsJively, from so (putting work as to (Uidanger (lie safety of per¬ 
sons and projH*rty This, liowawer, is evidently an entirelv different priiieifile from 
that of 1 Ih‘ illegality of slrike.s in themselves 
Different eonsiderations are invol\H‘d in strikes winch lia\(‘for their moii\e not 
the direct improvement of the condition of the strikers, Init some other object, sneli 
as that of eomi>elhng emj>ioy<‘rs to discharge third jicrsoiis or of aiding other uork- 
irien by a sympatfudic striki*. As is mori‘ fully show ii biJow, strikes w ith such imli- 
re<‘t motiv(‘s are freqiuuitly lield unlawful. The case of llie symjiathetic strike, pure 
and simple, lias ajipareiitly never been decided by the ltiglH>r courts, and il is p<T- 
haps doubtful whethersueh a strike would bo held unlawful, unless it involved other 
elements, such as that of the Ix)ycott. 
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III. kntu;emknt of kmplovfks. 

By cominoii law it wan illegal to eiitia* an eniployoe away from 

hifl employee, on the groiind of tlu* alleged daiiiag*^ to the cinj)loyer This doctrine 
was long 8inc(! }il)atidone<l in Oreat Bntaiti and has Heldoin })een applied by the 
authoritative courts in the Uinteil States In one Massachusetta case, in 1H71, work¬ 
ingmen who persna<l(Ml certain (‘iiipioyees to <juit and to break a contract W'ere held 
guilty of illi'gal <-onspiracy, an<l a Fi'deral court h)ok a somewhat similar position in 
the laU‘r ciise of Ol<l Dominion Steamship Comitany r .M<-Kenna. In several other 
instances, however, the courts have s|H'ci(i< ally repudiated the doctrine that jieaceful 
persuasion of emj)l(»yees to i|uit enn>loyment is either actionabl(M>r criminal, and 
there seems little, dould that this w'ould he tlu' ordinary jiosition of the highest 
courts. A diff«‘rent problem arises where intimidalion is involvi'd or where persna- 
aion or coercion is <lirected toward thos<* not alnwly in (‘m|)loymen( Tiiese (pies- 
tions are <iiscussed in other couneirtions. The court decisions as to the incitement 
of strikes on interslale carriers are also referred t<) Ik'Iow. 

In several of the Southern States statutes have been enacted which [)roliibit entic¬ 
ing away persons who are nnd<‘r eontraet of employment and which also prohibit 
laborers th(Mus(*lves from breaking sncli i'onlraets. Tlu'se statnt('H w enMijiparently 
sjiecith’ally designeil to prevent n<‘gri» farm lab<»rers from breaking tlu'ir contracts to 
“make a crojd’ by work throughout th<‘ season. The deh'iisi' juil forward for such 
legislation is the irresponsibility of many farm laborers m the South and their tend¬ 
ency to quit work at a time w'hen great loss is entailed upon tlu^ cmpIoy(‘r. 

IV. COMBINATIONS TO BKOCrUK DISCIIAKOF OR I'RKVFNT 
FMPLOYMFNT 

It is a v<‘ry <‘ommon praclie(“ of tra<h‘ unions to ndiisi* to work in the same estab¬ 
lishment with nonunion imui, and lo luing pressure hear in vaiioiis ways to compel 
employers h» e\<-iiide nonunion men and others wlio are obnoxious to the union. 
In a very <-onsider:ihlc mimher, doiilitless a large majority, of cases where this practice 
has been brouglit licfotc American courts tluy have held that sucli attempts of com- 
hinatiouH of workingmen to proenn^ the dis<-harge or ))revent the employment of 
others are nnlawfiil, amounting to {-riminal <‘o]ispiracies, or at least giving ground 
for civil damages. These decisions assert that such action involves an intent to 
injure the imiploviu’ or tin* mnployec, without any sufl'icient motive securing 
hetK'fil to tlie members of tin* comhinatioii. 'J'luy’<leclar«* that (*very man lias a 
rigid, to (‘iMploy his capital as he pleases, free from the dictation of others, that 
it is unlawful to coerce an empioyiu'as to the [)ersons lu^ shall employ; and, similarly, 
that ev(‘ry woikiiigman has the right to labor and that he may not lie iiindere<l by 
such a combination It has t-veu lu'cn held recently (18tt7} by tlie court of appeals 
of New' York that a contract or agreement h(dwet‘n asso<-iations of employers ami of 
einp)oyc<‘s that only imunhiTs of tlie labor union .sliall In* ciujiIouhI is unlawful, 
though \o!untariiy entered into on each side This decision is striking, in view of 
the fact tliat such contracts for the exclusive employmentof union men exist in very 
many trades and loea!iti»*a. 

It should he noted, however, tliat in (Ireat Britain the doctrine that refusal to W'ork 
with other men for any reason is unlawful has recently been (‘inphatically repudiated 
by the House of Lords, the higlu'st jmlieial authority, lu the ease of Allen v. 
FIoimI (1H98) union imui threatened an employer with a strike if he should not 
discharge certain members of another union employed upon work wliich the first 
union held to come within its own sphen'. Six of the nine law lonls held that this 
was neither civilly actionable nor criminal. They asserted that the motive of the 
action had nothing to do with its legality; that every servant is entitled, for any 
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reason wiiieli he sees fit, j;oo(i or had, to refuse lon^(‘r to 4‘ontinue in eni[tloymeiit, 
and that, so Ion;: as no alwolntely unlawful means, sm h as intimidation, are uh(h 1 to 
persua<h-the employer to <liseharj;4M>ther men, the person usiujj; sneh iKTsmusioiiis 
within his ritrhts The jud^^es also specifically held that pressun* hrouj^ht to hear 
uiK)n emphnersin tliis way can not lx‘ cousid4're<t unlawful coercion, or intimidation, 
*)r inl4‘rh*rence with the Imsiness of tin* employer. Such a high authority iw Sir 
I’Vedenck Polhs'k iiad indeinl earli(*r, in summarizing' the Knj;hsh law for the Royal 
Uihor CommisMou, <leclared tliat intimidation in eonne< tion with labor ^lisputes was 
usually liehl hy tlie <'ourtH to refer only to the thn-at of acts which are in themselveH 
uulawlul, and to no other form of pressure or e*)ercton 

The decision in Allen r Flood luis alreatly hceii puote<l with apjiroial and fol- 
iow(“d in two or thr<‘e(U‘cisions by the supnane 4-onrt in Nh'W York (the hi^'liesti-oiirt 
of original junstlictnin, and .«<■(■< md only to the court of ai»p«‘als), am! this c«)urt seems 
<lefiniti*l\ committ(‘d to ie<-o^nitiou of the riKhl of union men to refuse to work with 
nonunion men or im'inhers of othei unions Wlmtlwr tliis |>osilnin will la'aflirnu'd 
hy tile couit of appeals, winch took tin'opposite slaml as la1<'as istl7, h, perhaps, 
donlitiul 

The siipreiiK'court of Massacliusj'tls, in ■>|,o< ili<-ally dcim-d the authorily <if 

the Kntrhsh pix'ci'dent in Allen r Flood, hold ini' (hat tin' act of nu'mlK'rs of a labor 
union in persiiadmi' enpiloyei's, hy threat id strike and otln'rw is4‘, to <lischariii' nuan- 
beis ot another union or to compel them to join the di'U-mlant union, was unlawful 
'rile court deciari'il that such an act. is malicious, and tiiat tin' (‘lenient of malice 
must he considcrc<l It was held, alsi), tliat ctx'vcion need not imply the threat of 
)>hy-ical violence or mjui} to projteity, if it leslrams the liberty of the mind. 
Jndfi:(' Uolnu'S, in a ilisseiitin;;<ipinion in I his cas(‘, how cm‘ r, d<‘clare<l that the la-lion 
of the union conhl not Im‘ cotisiilen <1 us malicious and without sullicient motiV(‘, for, 
while the uiiiou did not spc<'ilically <lcmand an advance m wa;rcs, it did ih'inaml that 
which it coiisulered necessary f<vr sticnj:llu‘iiini: tlie oii'ani/.atioii in oidci to enable 
it to seeme better (<'iiditioiis in the futiiie The jiid^e sanl 

“1 think that unitv of oii'ani/.almn is neci'ssaiw to make tlie contest of labor 
(ib'clual, and ihat soeieti(‘s ol iahor law fully may <'iiiploy in tiieii pn-paiatioii tin' 
imans wliicli they mii;lit use m the final contest.” 

Jud^' Holmes thus ri'coi^ni/es, as very few judges have <li>ne m theii tlecisnms, 
the actual motuiMif labor oieunizations m strnmi' to evchule nitiumion nii'ii fioin 
em|ih»ynK‘nt. 't'liis molivi' has alieady been discussi'd in tlic present, rejtort in 
another coniu'ction. (S(‘(' p. \i,viii.) 

T)i(‘ h'l'ahty i>l refii.sal to work with nomniioii iiu'ii ha.' al.'o hci'ii n|dicid hy tin* 
highest (oiirts in Indiana and in Nh'W Jersey, altlioiigii in tiu* latter Stute tlu'«leci- 
Sion was made in viev\ of a statute legali/mg stiikes aixl comhinalions id labor, and 
Sfiecilically permitting jiersuasion of jiersons not to enter into enijiloymeiit 

It api»ears, thcridore, that the decisions ol American courts on tlu; suhj(*ct of 
attempts ol combinations (d workingnu'n to proenn' tlie discharge or prevent the 
einploynient of others an* exceeding!) conllicting, although, jH-rhajis, a majority of 
the decisions of the courts ol ultimate rc.sort, have hitherto maintaiiuxl the illi'gality 
(d Huch action. 

V. FlCKFTlNd AM) INTIMIDATION. 

('ases involving the practi(.t,'s ot strikers in endeavoring to j)ersuade or to jyrevent 
()thers fnuu taking their jilaceshave come ln-fon* the American courts mon* frcipiently 
than any other class of eases relating to labor. Tlie uh»* of tb(' injunction against 
sueli acts has been especially freijuent. 

In many States an* found statutes expn'ssly prolnbiting intimidation <d working¬ 
men or others in their lawful business, while in tho.se States ivliicli have s[)ecirn-ally 
legalized strikes the laws ordinarily exee|>t comhinalions fortlu' purpose of intimi¬ 
dating ir coercing others, which are de< !ar(*d illegal In the ahstuic*' of statnli's the 
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CourtH onliiuvrily }>:<) (juito as far lunler the t'orninon law. The (leciHioiiH on this snb- 
je<-t rent »(n th*- jr<*ti<‘ral j)riticij)h‘, fri‘<]uently ennnclattHi, tluit it is the fun<!amenhil 
ri^htoffvory individnal tocarry on Ins lawfnl business orlal)orwithoiitititerferenee. 
Most cotnnionly the eourls, in condemning acts of strikers in influencing (dhers h) 
quiteinjdoymcnt or lo refrain from seeking it, <'haraeteri/,e them as “intimidation” 
or “eoercioti.” Just how far men may go in addressing otln*r mi*n without “intimi¬ 
dating” tliem is obviously a iliflicult malli'r to deeale Apjiarently the courts have 
been gem-rally dis)>oMe<l to employ tliesi* terms very widely. 

The acts of strikers wiiich are generally consiih-red in this eonneetion are eitlier 
the placing of “pickets” or “jiatrols” in comparatively small nnmliers to accost 
those seeking employment at the ))lant struck against, or the gathering together of 
large bodu'S of men in the vicinity of the \\orks for a similar purpose. The courts 
hav(^ almost uniformly lu-ld that the continued juesence of a large body of men is in 
itself a threat, ami esja-cially tliat, when* sucli an assemblage is accompanied by the 
use of opjirobrions language, cru'S (d “scal>,” threats of injury, or demonstrations 
giving ground for h-arof physical injury, it constitutes unlawful intimidation. It has 
bei-n lu-^serti-d by several com ts that, while the bearing of ]>ickels ma\, in some cases, 
be such ;lm to amount to intimi«la1ioii, stnki-rs are within their eights it the number 
of jackets IS small, and if tluyv coniine themselves merely to informing men of tlie 
existence of a strike and of its cause, ami to persuading them m»t to cuter employ¬ 
ment. As a matter ol tact, tmuever, the couits vi-ry often, i>erhaps usually, discover 
in the m-ts <d jackets evidi‘ii< es of actual intimidation. 

Tlui prai‘li< (“ of jticketing, ajiart Irom o|)eii thri-ats or intimidation, luus been hehl 
ilh‘gal by courts of ultimate lesort ms(‘\iTal Stales. Injunctions against the jirac- 
ticeare not infn-tpiently issne<l by the lower courts in other States, where, jierhajis, 
the higher courts would md uphold such injunctions Two or three leading deci¬ 
sions have declared that i veii enlir<*l> pi'aci'fiil jacketing invoh’cs a ilcgree of 
coercion In one reci-nt ciu-e a Feilcial court i-njoiiied “unlawful jx-muasioii” of 
persons seeking cmj>lo\nn-nt, and, whih- the jdiiusi- is vagm-. and is coupled with 
otheis r(‘strainmg direct thieals ami inlimnlation, it seems to imply the idea that 
the strikers have no right to |)ersuade nu*n not to take their jdaees, jn’i'sumahly 
because this wiaihl interh-re with tlu-conduct ol biisiin-ss by the emjiloyer This 
idea of the illegality ot inti-rli-rema' with the i‘mj>loyer’s business is <lonbt!ess hehl 
also b\ tin- various interior courts which have rei-eiitly jirohibited liy injunction 
ev(*n j>eaceful |H‘i>uasion of tliosi* seeking employment. The suj)reme court of 
Ucnnsylvania has even asserte*! that it is unlawful to i-onsiime tlic time of men seek¬ 
ing einjtioyiin-nt liy urging (In-iii not to do so 

The Britisli law «>1 IHTb, wliieli legalizes strikes, legalizes also j)eaceful jacketing, 
delining it as “attending at or near the house wiiere a person resales or works 
* * * ill order merely to ohtam (tr eommunicate iiilormation ” Intimidation is 

exjm-ssly forimldeu hy tliis shitute ami various delinitioiis of it are inserttsi, such as 
“jiersistently follow mg,” “watching or besetting,” “following with two or more per¬ 
sons in a disorderly manner.” The courts in (Jreat Britain seem to liave iiiterjiretod 
tile act ratluT .strictly, holding Unit jacketing in many, if not in most, cases in which 
it is actually emjiloyed involves a degree of iiitimiilation, and is, therefore, illegal. 
Nevertheless, the workingman of (In-at Britain consider that there is at least some 
ailvantage in the legalization of jieaecfnl jiieketing for the jiurpose of giving 
information. 

VI. BOV'OTTS. 

Decisions in the UniU‘<l States almost invariably put the ban of illegality upon the 
boycott as a means on the j>art of workingmen to force einjdoyers to comjdy with 
their demands. The lioyeott is esjieeially coiuleinneil when, as often hapjiens, it 
gO(“s heyoiid men- coiKH-rted refusal of labor organizations, singly or in groups, to 
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patronize an employer, ami extemln to the active ]>erf*nasion of the general pnhiic P* 
do llie j^me. 1 n soim' east's iK»ycottH luuchi'i'n lield criminal offcast's under the 
eonuiion hut, <tr mulcr slalntt's prohihilmg intt'iterenct' witli lawful hiismcss or 
einplovment, or piohihiting the use tif lorce, thu'ats and mtimi<!ation In a ft'\N 
States hoyeotts art'm terms tii'clared unlaw lul ht siatutt'. In nth<*r cases the courts 
have granted civil tlamages to t'lnjthtyt'is injurc<l by boycotts, wliile fret|ncn11y 
injunctions ha\e In'en issued to restrain them. 

T)ic element of comlunalion m the hovctttt is cspt'cially (‘m))hasi/,t‘d hy (he courts. 
They usually hold also tiiat, w hilc a strikt* has t‘\ idently for its piimar\ motive the 
improvement of tlu'condition ot t!u' workingmen, the ho\cott on its fai-e involves 
malice, desire to injure another Stress is also laid on the thought that, whute\er 
the motive, the meani—hy dclilH'iate attempt to tlestroy a man's husuicss—are 
unlawful; that tin* light to comluct a lawful laisimss is a fumlaincntal light of lib¬ 
erty and propmty, and that a man ma\ md projicily l>e cocrccil to act contrary to 
hiH w ishes in the maiiagi'mcnt ot Ins ow n hiisiiiess. 

In no casi' decided hy the higher .Vnu'iieati eoiiits has a Iioycolt hy workingiin'n 
lieen speeilh-ally lielil legal In a lew insfanees dissenting opinions of jialges ha\<' 
defendi'il the h()\eott 'I'his was notalth tiue of tiie <tpitiion ol Judgi' ('aMwidl. <i[ 
the rnite(l Stall's court lu tlie recent i ase of llopkms r 0\l<‘y Sla\e ('om[>an\. 
'I'lie Jielge deelare<l tliat any imlu idual had Itie right to lefiise to j)alrom/e an eslah- 
lishmeiit and to jiersua<te others to do I In' same, and (hat (he act took on iio diffeieid 
ehuraeter w hen doiu'hc an oigani/.itioii Mori'over, in several lea'iing \merieaii <'ases 
the trade ho\eott, that is, boycott ot one <lealer or maiiufaetuiei l>_\ llii' eoiieer{e<l 
action ol other deah'is oi m.uiufaetnrers. has Ih'cu upheld as a legitimate form of 
<-ompi'tili<iii. 'riiiis, wheie an iU-soriatioii ol retail luinhei deali'iswas foimed to 
j)re\eiit w holesah'<lealeis fnun selling luud)ei direi'tlv to contractors, llie i oiieei ted 
letiisai to |>at ioni/,e a w h< desaler win* acted < otil tar\ to tins ie(iuui‘menl was ujiheld 
h\ tiu' suju-eme <<inrl of Miniu'sota other eouits o| ultimale jurisdiction m the 
I’niled Stales have, liowr'vet, taken the opjmsitc'staml in alni<is( pieeiselv pataliel 
r-ases ol lta<le l)ov<ott, liohling it illegal in Kiighiml the HoUm' of Loids. seveial 
. eais ago, in the leading ease of the Mogul Steainslii]> ('ompaiiv, u|ilield the legality 
ot tIu' Itade lioveott, while tlie recent decision of the same anllioiitv in llieeaseof 
Allen c blood, above refer led (o, assert ing (hat woi kmgiiien h.ive I he i ight to letusi' 
to work with iiommion men, oi Im an\ niln-i raus<', peihaps shows a tetnleiiey 
whh-h will iihimalelv result in declaring l»o_\c(»tts hv woiktngmeii, it not aeeom- 
panii'il hy mlimidaturn, legitimaLe 

It IS V(‘ry dillieiilt to see anv dislinelion m piim'iple l)rlween the hoveolt vvIh'II 
I'arned on hy a group of workingmen, ami tlie trade l>o_v<'ott It is true tiial the 
tmdi' tioveolt is iiKiie hkel) to hr' eoiiliued l<i eon<-erted a<-ti<m on tlie putt of a group 
of indiv iduals, w ilhout I'speeial attempt to influence those not helougmg to the group. 
Nevertheless, tlie eonei‘tle<l a<-li<in o! astr<*ng assonatioii of tiudm-s is iiku'c power'fiil 
in many easr's than tfiat ol a l»)dv of woikingmen using tlieir utmost iulluene<'to 
])ersuaiU‘ otheis to eooj)er:ite w illi them in the hoy<'(dt 

The views of lahoi leaders as to the justihahilily ol the l»o\eo|( aie set l<u-th 
above (p. \'iA [). 


VII. liAlldtOAh S'l'KIKKS AND JIoYCOTTS 

Durmgtlie past few w-ars then' have lieeii numerous impotlant i a^'e'- iii which 
labor disputes on rail wav s have been Inouglit before the courts, especial I v the In-derai 
courts. The many ease-^ reiiteiing aniuud the gri-at slriki- of the .Vinern an Kaitwav 
Union III I8P4 atliaeled widesjiread j)ul)lie attention 'I'lie mjutu'lioii h.is Iweii 
emjiloved with especial fretpieney ainl in tlu' most far-ieachiiig maniiei in nujiiee- 
tion with fln'si'disputes affecting liaiisportati^iii lines. 
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The Batno general ))nncipleH on which the courtH bane their decisions in regard to 
lalxir combinationH in other employments apply also to those in the transportation 
business. In a<l<lition other eonsiderationH have been brought forward. Most 
emphasis is j>erbap.s laid by tlm courts on the thought that the jiroteetion of inter¬ 
state eommerce is the j)eenliar duty of the Verleral thivernment, and that eertaiii aets 
of workingmen whieh tend to ohstruet interstate traffic are ))arti(-nlarly to be con¬ 
demned or to he r<*strained by injunction. FriMjuently allusion is made to the great 
seriousness of Die effect which railway slrike.s may have ujjon the business and even 
upon tin* lives of great bodies of the people. Tlie antitrust act of 18%, which is 
directed against “any contract, combination . . . or conspiracy in restraint of 

trade or conmuTee,” while apparently designe<l by Congress primarily to a])ply tO(’om- 
binations of capital, has been invok(‘d by the Federal <‘onrts in numerous instances 
against comhinations of workingiinm. Again, the courts have sometimes hel<l the acts 
of strikers illegal on the ground that they interfere with the transportation of the 
mails, whicli is by United Stat(‘H statute a eritninul offense. Finally, in one or two 
cases, the interstate-commerce' act of 18H7 has Is'en apj)lie‘d against combinations of 
workingmen, parti«nlarly that se‘cli<m whieh prohibits refusal on the part of any 
railway or its agents to furnish prcjjn'r facilities for the forwarding of cars from con¬ 
necting lines 

The specific acts of combinations of workingmen wliieh have been condemned on 
tlie basisof theses geiu'ral priiiciph'sari' miiiK'rou.s. Mostfreepiently injunctions have 
sought jirimarily to ri'strain direct interference with the ojH'ration of railways by 
disabling tracks, sw itches, ami rolling stock, by congregating in large niiinherson 
railway trai'ks, by preveading im'ii from entering into or nanaining in employment 
through intimitlatioii, threats, or vioUaice, and other similar extreme methoils. 
That those engaged in some of the recent great railway strikes have at times resorted 
to such practices can .‘-carcely l)e <l(au(,‘<l. Tin* courts havi', however, gone further in 
many cases in seeking to restrain interh*naice with the opc'ration of railways. The 
injunction issued on .Tnly 2, 1S!M, whicli hi'caine the basis for tin* famous Debs <*ase, 
prohibited (*ven tin* peisiiasimi of those in emjiloyment to quit or to refu.H* to per¬ 
form their duties It also ]»ri>luhite'l tin* doing of any act “ in fnrtheranci* of any 
consi»iraey or comhi nation to restrain (‘ither of tlu'saul railroad companies or rec<*ivora 
in the free and iinhimh*r(‘<l control ami hamllingof intemtati*! commerci', ami from 
ordering, <lirecting,” etc., any other pc-rson to commit any of the acts iirohihited. 
Sm*h a widi'-nwhing injunction wouM sc'em practically to prohibit striking itself, 
and certainly to prohibit the acts of officers of labor organizations in urging a strike. 
To he sun* the use of tlie words •* consi)iracy or comhination to restrain ” might he 
So interjireh'd as to ajqily only to a consjuracy in the leehnical le gal sense, with the 
specifically unlaw’fnl jtnrj)o.''e‘ of re-straining mte*rstat(‘ commere-e*, without applying to 
the* men* orde'fing of a strike for the* he‘tteniH*nt eif eonditieius and not having such 
ilh'gitimate purpose* as it*^ <*liie*f motive* Under this injnne*tion Eugene V. Debs was 
imjirisone'd for eeuite-mpt of <*ourt on the ground that he ha<l em'ourage*d ami incited 
employee's to (piit se‘rvie*e ami to re*fnse to perform their duties, and on the ground 
that (he entire* strike* of the* .Vmerie*an Railway Union, lu'caiise of its interfe*rHiu*e 
with inteTstate coimm-rce ami of its e-lmracter as a boycott, was an illegal consfdracy. 

In several cases the Feeleral coiirts Iiave i.ssned injiim-tionseornmandingemployees 
of railways to perfemn (Imir castomaiy dutie's so long as they remain in employ¬ 
ment. These* injunctions have hee'u espe'cially dir(*cte‘el against the prae*tice of refus¬ 
ing te) handle ce-rtain e lasse*s of cars. Thus an injunctiem wa.s issued te) prohibit 
refusal by the employees eif \at ious railroaels to han<lle ears coming fr<>m the Toledo, 
Ann Arbor and North Miehigan Railway, on which there was a strikev The court 
declared that men e'ould e*scaj)e the injunction by leaving einj>loyme*nt—though e'ven 
this might jeerhajes he the grouml for actieai for civil damages or for (*rimiiuil j»roac- 
cution—hut that whilee re'inuining in emjeloynieiit llie'y were hound to perfeerm their 
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onlinary (hiti(‘e. A few court tieciaions iiave gone even furtlier ami liava* held timl 
the quitting of employment itaelf, under 4-ertain cireumatanees, ia illegal Tims the 
quitting of emplovinent by railway employivs to eonipel the Pullman (’ompany U* 
grant eoneessions to its em]>loyeea waa eomhaniUHl l>y several Federal courts lM*<‘aus<i 
of the element of hoyeott. In the eibies growing out of thia Pullman strike injunc¬ 
tions were not issued directly prohibiting \\<»rkingmen from leaving employment. 
Asnlremly stated, houever, in the Northern PaciHc IhiiUvay case, sonieuhat earlier 
in the sinne year (IW)4), .Judge .Jenkins prohibited absolutely, by injunction, the 
quitting of employment in such a way as to crq»|»le tin* servict* of tlu^ railway, 
altliongh this part of (he injunction was H(ri<'keM out by .Jmige Harlan of the circuit 
court of apiH^als lu seseral other ciu^es Fi'deral judg<‘S have used language, ratlier 
in the nature of obiter dicta than of rulings, to tlie effect that strikes, [uirticularly 
on raihsays, are extremely re{»reliensible and even illegal m theniselvi'S, whah‘ver 
their moti^e. Siudi statements ;is these, howe\er, can imt be cunsidensl to rt'pre- 
si'Ut the general attitmh- of the highest judicial authorities. 

The subject of railway boycotts has already i'eiai .''e\eral tinu's alluded to in tin* |»re- 
<*cding di.ccussion as to raila ay stnk(*,s Tlie railway boycott, in the .sense of refusal 
to handle certain classes of ears, is |)ecnliar in its character, inasmuch as it invoIv(*fi 
usually only concerted u<-lion hy tlie workingmen Ihemsehes, without a(t(‘m|)t to 
intluenee the public to refuse patronage. Again, tin* boycott is effectetl oftiui by 
means of a strike, by tpiitling employment, in ordiw to avoid hamlling ears On the 
oilier hand, a railway boycott conducted in tliis way is e\en more eff(‘(“tiv(‘ than one 
which consists merely in refusal of patnuiage. If the ears of a lailway company <-un 
not be lianled at all, beeausi* of the refusal of (lie (‘m|)htyees, the w illingm'ss of (he 
pnldic (o [)a(romz(‘ the railroa«l is a matter of no signilieanee Tin* Siiprenu* (’oiirt 
of (lie Unitisl Stati's in the Debs ease seems (o liold qiiiti* disliiiell\ (hat IIh* nn*re 
cessation of employment is illegal w lien it is in piirsuanci* of a w i<lc-reaching combina¬ 
tion of railway lunployeeH to refuse to handle certain cars, w it h 1 hi' ilesign of so injur¬ 
ing the railways ami the public, as to lead them to Ining iiiliuenci' to heai upon 
anotlier p<‘rs<in to earrv out a [larlieular line i»f action It is, hos\e\er, impossible 
’,0 dissoi'iate the single eh'iiumt <if ho)<'olt in this ease, or(hesiiighM‘h‘mentof(]uit- 
fmg enijiloyinimt, fiom tlie elemenlsof Mulenee, mtimi<lation, and inlerfereiiec'with 
inti*rslate I'ommeree, whieli .-supposed to bi* eonmrli'd willi tins gnait <bs[mte. 

Vlll. INJUNCTIONS IN I.AbOK UISIM'TIX 

As already seen m llu“ preceding diseiissioii, a <-onspieuoiis feature el recent eases 
befon* the courts regarding labor di'-putes has lieen the lanployimait of the extraor¬ 
dinary eiiuity jinsei'ss of uijunetion Uy the injum tion a eeiirt eominands <-ertain 
persons to refrain from <leing sjieeiliisl ai ls A violation <>f (lie ordi'r ))erom<‘s then 
eontempt of conri, subject to summaiy punishment, m tine or imprisonment, liy the 
court itself after hearing During the past decade the courts haw issui'd such injunc¬ 
tions against workingmen with especial Ircqiiencv, [tarticularly during strikes. The 
employment of this process during the great railway dispute of 1H1I4 caused e\cee<.l- 
ingly widespread diseussion. There can lie no doubt that injunctions have lieen 
mployed much more extensively in labor di-imtes in the I’nited States than in 
Great Britain Workingmen are almo-t unifonnly opposed to the recent extemled 
employment of this jiroi'ess, ami many lawyers and other citizens not directly con¬ 
cerned with lalxir liave taken a similar position. 

One serious ground of olijeetion is that ordinarily not siiflieient opportunity for 
hearing is given Ix'fore the injunction is issued. .Judgesmay issueinjunctioiiseither 
in open court or in cliamliers, and a temporary injunction may lie granted witii no 
notice w liatever to those affected liy it. Before an injunction is made permanent an 
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o)>j»ortuiiily for lieariiiK is j^ivoti, hut in many instain'es tlio Imarinjr is a (•onHi(h*ra])le 
lon^thof linn* after 1 In* i)r('l ini inary injnncti<»n has lK*4‘n ijrantnl, and tlu*ohjj*<'t of tho 
restraint, nia) already liav** l•(•ell <*ffi'elrd. of course, wlieri* an injunction is issued 
against unknow n ilefen<]anls, or a^rainst all persons in ^'ein*ral, as sometimes happens, 
no |>ossihle opportunity ean lie ^dveii to all those affecte<l to jnit in an ap|H‘aranee. 

t'oinplainl is made (^specially tliat tlie injunction has in man\ instan<*es heen 
ilirei-ted ai'amst the commission of acts which are hi'ld liy the courts to he in tliem- 
seKes criminal, and tliat it lias thus taken away the riglit of trial liy jury from those 
resorting to sncli a<‘ts. In almost innimieiahle cases injunctions liave heen issue^l 
jirohihiting lioycolts, iiitmiidation, violence, pi<‘keting, ami other jiractices which the 
courts ri'gulaily 1n‘at as ground not im'rely for civil damage's, lint for criminal jirose- 
culion TIk* isHuanci* of injunct ions of this character lias heen <lefended by the courts 
in elahorati* opinions, and in the Ihdis case tlu* Supn'ine (^nirt of tin* I'niUsl States 
place<l the sanction of its ap[>rovnl on tlie practici*. It is argiusl that, while the acts 
referred to may he criminal, they also lesult in direct injury to private individuals, 
in their property or js'cimiaiy lights I'his injury is a l ontinuing one and is irre))- 
arahli* hy <-i\il suit, because tlie parties causing the injury an* usuall) linancially 
irres]'onsihle It has alwjus Ih'cii tin* practice of tlu* courts to restrain a continuing 
and irreparahh* pecuniary injury by injunction, and it is maintained that themere fact 
that tlie saim* act is also a crime docs not affect the matU'r. 

Some of those w ho oppost* tlu* extern led usi* <tf tin* injunction are inclined to admit 
tlu* valuhly of its occasional use to prote<-l tin* propeity lights of a pruate imlividual, 
even against acts wdneh an*<'iimmal, hut they asscit that in many cases tin* courts have 
consid«‘red tlu* j»uhhc injur\ lather than the injury to a single individual as tlu* chief 
ground for issuing tlu* injunction Whert* this is tlu* lasi*, tlu* injum-tion, acconling 
to th(*s(* w I iters, ad<ls nothing to the force of the ordinar\ criminal law 'I'he only 
])enall}' which it can IliiX'ateu is liiu* or impMsounu*nt of the same natun* as that 
which foll<)ws criminal j)roseculion The fact that the punishment for \iolation of 
injunction may In* inlliclctl s(Uiu‘w hat more piom[>tlv, witImut the ju’olongatioii of a 
Inal, is, it is maintaine<1, no justification for its use. The fundamental ohji'ct in the 
UHi* of the injunction, in the opinion of such l<*gal w filers, as W(*ll as m the opinion of 
workingnu'n generall\, is to make ))nnishment inou* siue by avoi<hng trial by a jury, 
w hich might i)erhaps he inlliu'iu-ed hy sympathy oi <*lass feeling in favor of the de¬ 
fendant. It hasalwa\s been the ju’inciple ol lOnghsh and Amerii an criminal law' that 
every man is entitU'd to a fair Inal hy a jury o| his peers The suininary chara< ter 
of hearings before jmlges regarding violation of injuiu-tions, gniiig l(*ss opportunity 
to the d(*f(*ndant to pres<*nt his case fully, is also <-omplain(‘d of, as wi'll as tlu* absence 
of the rigid of appeal 

Ivahor organizations gem“rall> favor the (*nactment of legislation which shall 
restrict the power of tlu* courts to issue injunctions or which shall at least provide 
for jury trial in case of violation of tlu*m, exct'pl inuler certain sj>ecial eircuinstances. 
A bill of tliis sort lias l)een laid before Congress ami helore \arions Slate legislatures, 
and the legislature of Virginia actually jdaced it upon I lie statute books. This 
measiin* declares that all «‘onteni|»ts, not actually m the ])resenee<if the court orcom- 
mitte<l hy court otlicers or witm*sses, shall ]>e know n as indin*ct <*ontempts, and that 
the person aeens(*<l shall he (‘iditled on Ids demand to a trial hy jory, which shall fix 
the amount of his ])nnishnu*nt in the V(*nlict. This nieasnn* also jrerinits appeal in 
contempt eases The snpreim* court id Virginia has held an act of this sort uiu'on- 
stitutional, on tlu* ground tliat tlu* State constitution establishes the courts as an 
independent hranch of tlu* government not subject to the control of tlie legislature, 
and that they arc*entitled to c*xereisc* tho imim'monal fnnetions w Ideh have belonged 
to ec)urts under Anglo-Saxon governments; that tin*courts haveaii iiiheieiit right of 
Helf-i>re‘^(*rvation, and must ha\e anthorily to issue* orders properly falling within 
tlu*ir sjiherc* and to enfor<*e them directly 
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Another prartu'o in connection witli Ihe injunction whicli led tonniclieriti- 
eisni is tlie inHiie of orders dire<'U‘d not ineivly atraini^l s])eeifi<*d persons, pailieH lo a 
Huit. lint ;l^^ain^t unnamed ^lersonn, ami even ajjaiiiMl at! ihthohh in general. Th<‘ 
famous l)el)8 injunction, for example, was by its terms mad(‘ hindiny: nj)on “all 
other ja'rsons whatsoever who are not nanie<l herein from and after the time whim 
tiiey shall severally have know ledj;e of sueli onler’’ It is objected tliut all court 
traditions and rules have reipiired that ea«di pi-rson affecteil liy an t)rder<if court 
shall be speeitically named and shall ha\e tin* order ser\i‘<l |)ersonally upon him. 
The c<»urls have nsiHilly treated this criticism h^ditly, declaring that it is as j»roper 
to issue an injunction ajjainst many j«‘rsons as aj^ainst one, that tiuTemiist be no 
inadequacy in equity reme<lies because of Undmical points This was the |>osilion 
taken by the Supreme Court of tlie llnile<l States in tlie Debs ease. 

Objection lias also insm laised by workingmen a^rainst tiie ij-sm* >>\ injimetions liy 
the Federal courts. Many lalior cases, some iiuolvinj; injunctions and others not, 
havt' indeed in re<-ent years been brouirlit belore tlH‘f>e courts Often sucli eases lui\(! 
been <-onnecte<l with interstati* comnieria*, but in other eases the ;rr<'un<l oii which 
the F<*dera! courts have elainu'd jurisdielion is H|)parently tlu* fact that the hti);ants 
are citizens of different States. AN'orkm^men often coni])lam lliat the lA'deral coiirt.s 
an* more disposed to lavor capital and its inteiesfs than the Stale courts Lcnal 
w’litcis lia\c also siunctinu's qiiestioiu'd the lijilit of Itii* loslcral cdiirls lu issue 
injum’tions regardinjr labor disputes as lrcci\ as (hey do 

In th(‘ Debs case the Snjireim* Comt of the I'mied State's speeitically dt‘ri<h-d that 
the Fi'deral courts had tlu* authorit\ to i^sue injunctions to protect interstate < oiii- 
merei* and present obstruction of tim mails OtluT l'c<h-ral courts bav<‘ often 
invoked tlie antitrust act of IStlO, wliicli peimils the use of injunctions to prevent 
ri'straint of tradt*, Imt the Supreme (/oiiil licld that, esam in the absence of such 
prosisions, tiie constitutional aulhoiity of tin* Federal (iovernment retjardinj; inter¬ 
state commerce juslilk'd it in nsinj; an\' Ic^'ul measures foi- |>ie\'entinir interference 
with such coiiiinerci*. 

Kspccial crith-ism lias hecii brought against scsi-ral injunctions issued by tin* 
Federal ctnirfs wbicli sought to com|)ei the performance of specilie .-ers ii es liy woik- 
ingineii 'I’liis sub]e<‘t has already been diseiiss(*d in coninslmn with tlie .summary 
of eouit (h-cisioiiH regarding labor <lisputes mi railways. 

IX Id'kiAl, FOSITION OF l-AHOR ORt 1 AN 1/.VTK)NS 

The position o| labor organizations nndt'r statute law ami (oin t di-cisions is a somc- 
wiial imeertain and anomalous one. Tbeir jxiwers ami responsibilities an* not *-learI\ 
delined, and m general are not jiroliably \ery gi’eat Numerous .Vnu'rican States 
have jiassed laws legalizing cmiiliinations of workingmen and strikes, so that trrnle 
unions, in the ahsenei* of statuti'S n*garding im-orporation, b(*come legitimate as 
vitluntary assmaations. In many Stat<*s they may doubtless incorporatf- umlcr the 
nonstock or membership corporation laws (n New Yoik, Fennsylvania, and a lialf 
dozen other Stales sjiecial laws authorizing the incorporation of trade unions have 
lieen enacted, and a similar law Inus heen miaeted by Congress, Imt most of tbesi* are 
far from lieing specilie n'garding tlu* powers ami obligations ot smdi incoiporati'd 
unions. In most States very few labor unions lia\e im'orj»orah‘d, although tin* mim- 
IxT in New York is quite large. 

(K-iasionally even nnincor})orated unions are sued m tlu* courts, while somewhat 
more frequently those whicli are ineorjmrateil Imve Iktii sued or liave linuigiit suit. 
The que.stion as to the legal enfori-eability of agreements In'tween »‘mpl(»yers and 
employees reganling tier conditions of lalxtr, or of tin* awards of nrlutratois muler 
such agT\*einents, is om* of special importance. Suits ])earing i»n this ijueslion liave 
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very sekloiti brounlit l)efuro tlio I'ourtu, although in New York agn'einents 

between incorj)orate<1 unioiiH atul (‘inployers in the elothing trade have been enforced 
at law it is jM>HHi])le that enurtH in other Staten would take a Hiinilar position were 
employers or em[)h»ye<'s dinjMwed to attempt to enforce the U^niiM of <'oile(‘tiv<‘ agree- 
iTJcntn ]>y legal process In g(*neral, howev(‘r, unionists havt; preferred to i-nforce 
agreements hy (lie threat of strike; whil(‘ employers have felt that, even if judgments 
for damages sliouM lx* obtained Jigamst unions, it would in many east's l)e imj)oHHible 
to collect them 

There has been much discussion as to the desirability of legislation extemling the 
|K>wers and res[ioiiHil)ilities of labor organi/at ions in their dealings with employers. 
Some form of incorporation with this \iewis often advocated. In (treat Britain a 
speiial enactment of IHTri permits tin' registration of labor organizations ami gives 
them c(*rtain j)owers as regards the handling of projn*rty and the control of their 
funds, but specitlcally juovides that unions shall not l)e linancially responsible for 
agreenu'iits with employers, hi New Zealaml and tao ollu'r Australian I'olonieH 
recent legislation has pc'rmitted unions, at discretion, to enter into biialing agree¬ 
ments rt'garding the conditions of l.iboi, which may be enforc('<l against tliem by 
tine upon tlu* union as such, the individual members also being liabU* to tlu' amount 
of £10 eai'h Sonn' such legislation as (his has Is'cn strongly ailvocated by some 
pt'rsons b<»th iii (heat Biitain and the United States 

Workingmen in both of these countries ha\e \ery geiier-dly <»[)pose<l the incorpor¬ 
ation of laboi organizations, (U- the rendering them lbmnciall\ responsible for all 
their acts as organizations It is ohjecti'd that, if unions as such w<.‘re siiliji'ct to suit 
for injury through all sorts of acts, .such as boycotting, picketing, etc., tlu'ir funds 
Would never be safe and their entire p()sit ion would be unstable As a matter of fa<-t 
a ri'cent dt'cision of tlu* Britisii lloiis(>of T.ords (IhOl), even under the existing statute 
in that country n-garding labor organizations, has lu'ld that the funds ot aiinion may 
1 h' levied u|M)n to collect d.iinages for in]in y inflicti'd upon an em]>lo} er by an unlaw¬ 
ful act -a decision which ha^ raised const<Tna1 ion among British workingmen The 
proposition lias Is'en made in some (luarti'rs logi\e unions the [tower toeiiforci,' thi'ir 
agreements with tunployers reganling the conditions of labor by legal luetlnxls, and 
to mak(‘ them U'gally responsible for carrying out those agn'cnumts, w ithout <‘xtend- 
ing their res[tonsibiiity so as to <'over all of tln'ir acts. Some unionists a])|teai to be 
favorably disjto.-^ed towanl such a limiteil evteiision of responsibility, in ex<-hange 
for a<ldi‘d privileges before the courts 

It is evident that<‘\en if labor organizations were mad(^ nominally responsible, it 
W'ould often be dilli<‘ult to collect damages from them Their funds are freipiently 
small ami oftt'u their imlividual members ha\'«‘litth* tinancial resjxinsibilit\. Never¬ 
theless not a few labor organizations jxissess funds<if considerable importance, while 
in the absence of such fun<ls assessments ui)on meinbt'rs within reasonable limits 
could often be collected, the threat of suspension from the union for failure to pay 
txung audnuent power of (‘oiupulsion. 

fyetjifkttio)! j>r<>hlh>(iit<j iiinoii. hihor .—In most of the Northern 

States statutes have bi'en passe<l )>rohibiting (‘inployers from demanding that the 
workingman shall not be a member of a labor organization a.s a condition of entering 
or continuing in ('inploymeiit. The su[)reme court of Missouri has held sucli a law 
uniamstitutioual, as being class legislation and as limiting the rights of employeis in 
making eontra<;t.s. Such statutes luue not usually hixm <iueslione<l in other States. 
On th(i (ttlu'r liand, there have been but few’aitiaupts to enforce them before the 
courts, and a[)parcntly they hav4‘ liad comparatively little effect nj)on the actions of 
employers. In a ease involving the Rea<ling Railroad Company a Federal circuit 
court held under the common law that the railroad hail a right to make it a rule 
that memhers of labor orgauizati«ms should not emjdojcd. 
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l^<Mt’r(ion of IrmU’-uyunn lahels .—Nearly all of the American Statea have within tlie 
liu«t few years a<loj)te<l statutes perniitting tin* reuistratiim of union and trade¬ 
marks and jtroviding for the punishment of the infringement of sucli lalxds Some 
such statutes apply only to lalior organizations, while others apply to any organiza¬ 
tion which desires to adopt a label to designate the ])roilucts of its lalM)r (^r that of 
its inemhers. Such statutes have usuallN lieeii u))hel<l hy the courts as constitu¬ 
tional, anti even when applying tuily to lalmr organizations tin* cliarge tliat they 
were class legislatitui has been tha-lared unlountled. The objection that the label is 
not placet! upon goods which are the projieity of the union or of tlie employee, but 
which are the property of another, has not been considered a \Hlid reason for refus¬ 
ing to protect liie use of the label. 
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STATISTICS 01*’ STIilKl'IS AND lAICKOUTS. 

h'or Hoiiu* tiiiK“ ))aHl I lie I 'liitcd Slati's Ih'partiiuMil ot l^abor itas vlaborati* 

statislicH r<‘{;ar<liiitf stnk<‘H an<l lockitiitH, and similar statistics arc i>rcparcd by j^ov- 
crnnu-ntal antlH)rilics in the. U-adin*! Iciimpcan countries An analysisand com)wri- 
on these statistics IS ^iveii in I’aii of tlu* present n‘[>oit 

i NUMUKK i)V DISI'IITKS AND OK PKKSONS AKKKt'TKD 

'Pile slatistii's pn'pared by tlu‘ Knitisl States Oo\ernnient, as \\('ll as l»y nearly all 
other authorities, draw a ilistuiction lietween strikes and lockouts \ strike issai<l 
to occur wh<‘u the (unployeesof an eslabhshni(*nl refuse to work uuU‘Ss some demand 
is ^rantt'd, while a h)ckout is declined as tlie refusal of the nuina<iement to allow 
empl<iy<*es to work except undiu- conditions dictated bv the employer It is ;;ener- 
er.dl\' r(‘coy;ni/.ed that the distinction between tin' two classes of disfuites is not a 
shaip one 111 fact, strikes not infre<iu<‘ntl\ aris(‘ out oi resistanci' to demands of 
employ«'rs, w hile lockouts may also occur in i esistain-e to a mo\ emeiit tirst bet^un l)v 
em]'l(t_\ e(‘s Public opinion is sometimes unfortunately intiueneed apunst workin;:- 
men by tlie fact tliat strikes are much mote nnmeioiis than lockouts, asordinanlv 
distiiiRoiishetl It is, to be sun^, tiue that more (hmiands lor clian^t'S in coialitioiis 
of em|)loyment <-ome from workinirmen than from eniphiyets, as is naturally to be 
cxptM'le*! in an advancing stati* of socii'ty, luU the jiroporlioii of disputes due to tin* 
initiative' ot the employee's is imt as i;re*at as would a)ijie*ar from the' uuinheT of strikes 
as compared with loe'kouts. 

The* Sixti'i'iith Annual Report ot the De'partmeut ot Labor, w hi<-h appe-ais approxi- 
mate'ly contemporaneously willi the* |•^‘sent report, cove'rs the* statistie-s of strikes and 
lockouts in tlie United State's for the* twemty ye'ars trom ISSl to Ib(H), inclusive. The 
total immheT of strike's reporte'd for this js'riod is22,7b:i, the'mimlM'r of cstahlish- 
inemts affe'e te-el 117,r)0<). Tlie actual itiiml)e*r of strikers, or persons makiiii; di'inamls, 
was wliilei (),10o,694 |)e'rsons were' thrown out of e'luplovine'ut as the re-sult 

eif strikes, sim-e' it often happens that a strike' throws out a iiiimlie'r of employee's 
who have lhe‘mse‘!\es iio grievance' 'I’lie' iiumlieTot lockouts during tiie same* pe'Hod 
was 1,995, affe'e'tmt' estahhshnu'iits. an<l llirowingout of I'lnploviiie'iit 594,1107 
[M'lsons. Loe kemts tlms ajipe-ar to affe'ct le'ss tlian eum-twe*lfth as many jie'rsons as 
strike's. 

Tlie' immhci of strike-s ami of persons idfe'cted tluTe'hy has vanes 1 i^re'utly from ye^ar 
to year. The large-st nnmher of pe'rsons thrown out- eif e-mployme'nt liy strike's is 
found in 1H94, l)()0,425, while* the ImmheT for 1900 is also especially large', 505,0t>9. 
A e-arefnl analysis fads to shcew any hroa<l intlui'nce's affe'e'ting strikes in all tra<les 
alike. Tlicrc doe's not e'\e'ii appe'ar to l>e' any e-lose j»aralle‘lism lietweem the' numlie'r of 
strikes and strikers and tlm condition eif husiiu'ss prosperity or <l«*pression, although it 
is pe'rhaps worthy of note* tliat thei mimhe'r of strikers m eae-h of tlie Iw’o liighly pros- 
jH'rous ye'ars, IH99 and 1900, wasconsielerahly gre-ater than in any jere-ce'ding ye-ar of the 
eleeade, exe'e']*t 1H04, In whie-h latteT ye*ar tlm immheT of sinkers was great ly inereAised 
hy the' wide'-re-ae liing railway elispnte's. Tlie* munln‘r of ('mpIoyee’‘S affe-cted liy leiek- 
euits has varieel iime-h more wielely from ye*ar to ye*ar than the iiumher affe'ctod hy 
strike's, ranging from emly alamt 7,000 in e-ae'h of the* years IHtiO and 1H97 to 02,65:4 
in 1900 and 101,080 in 1886 The larire numhe'r in 1900 was due primarily to the 
gre'at Iniilding-trades lejckout in Chicago. 
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To appreoiut^ mon* cloHrly the si^fiufioatuv of tlu- tiKuros rogardint? thr porHoiiH 
thrown out <►! iMiiploytnent ]>y labor di^jputos, at'ompariHon \vitl» llio total nuinbor 
of porsoiiH oinjdoyiHl in iinbintries likely to lu* affei-ted by Htriken inunt be nmdo 
I'iluninating the agneultnral p<tpulation. iloinestie servantx, eniplo>ers, and certain 
other ela•-^e^', \\e lind that according to tlie eensii'^ of ISbO there were h,H4.>,‘b>b [n^r- 
Hins cini>loyed in indnstnes—(“specially m manutacfnnng and mechanical !ndu>trieH, 
ininnig and transiM>rtati<m—when' there in soini' i>o>sibihty <>1 ytiikes '['he a\eragi‘ 
nmiibci of pi rsoiiM thrown out of eniplo\ment b\’ stiikes at >nme time dnnng each 
vearfrum IHSl to ItHKI \va.M HDo/^So. Thiiafoi evei\ tlioiisaial pernons eint)lo\<‘d dl 02 
jHO'oji,- lia\el>ei‘ti thrown out ol employment li\ striken at some lime each \(‘ai. 
For vtrik(‘> and lockouts combrm'd tire mimbm ot person'- throw n oirt <if cmpl<)vmerit 
ve.u 1\’is dd i> ))er thorisaml ('inployi'd Of course it otteii liappmis that the sarm* 
{K-rsons ar(“ throw n out of em|)i<)ytnen( more tlian once in a single yr'ar, m which < ase 
tlu'V would be duplicated in the calculations 


sI'ltlKKS 'itioiriUNO lo ISDISI'UIKS 

\ labtt‘ in the Ivody of the te[toit shows the numln-rol si rakes ami lockouts, eslab- 
lishnienm afh‘<'te<l, and jn-rsons llirow n out o| einplox ment, in each 1 rade !rom iSHl 
to prOO With regard to strik«'s a eom|)arison has heeii alt (‘in pled bet ween the i lum¬ 
ber of persons affected and (lie inmiliei imiployed in the industry aei otding (o the 
eensiisof iS'll) As i- pointed out m detail, it is impossible to he sure to what extent 
the gioiiping ol wolkingim'U in tlie iespeeti \ e mdiistiU‘s bv the census authoiities iH 
parallel with the grouping adoptisl by tin' heparlinent of baboi Nevertheh'ss, at 
lea-t as to various mipoitaiit industries, the < oinpatison is iairl} ai i urate 

.\n atti'inpt has also been made to compare the tendency tow.ird stiikes on th(^ 
part ot workingmen in sironglv otgani/.ed liades with the t(‘ndem-y mi (he part of 
workingmen in trades w Imdi are either niioigamzed m weakly oig.uii/ed Whik' it 
is <bllicult to know detin itely w bet her a t i.nb' h relatively stroiiglv organized or other- 
W'lsi', It is lielievi'il that the loUowing tal)le h reasonably correct m its classilieatioii. 


.\iiiiilici !'• ni oiujiiinzi'il <iih{ iirakh/ oii/oiiizi/l m'/nx/rev, ISHi-HHH) 
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The HtatiHticH of the Department of J^alwr indicate the proportion of strikefl wiiich 
are ordered l)y labor organizatioim rh compared with those not so ordere<l. About 
]K*r cent of all striken from 1881 to 1900 were due U) the action of labor organi- 
zatioiiH. Hy comparing fliinilar hgtires for the two groups of selected tra<leH, it is 
evident tliat in the more stnuigly organized trades the proj)ortion of strikes ordered 
by tragic unions is much larger than in tlu' weakly organized trades, more than three- 
fourths of all strikes iiithetii'st group and less than one-half of all in the second 
group having been due to the initiative »tf unions. This, of cour.'^e, is not necessarily 
an indication of an inclination on the ])art of labor organizations to strike, but may 
he mainly <lue to the fart that a larg(‘ proportion of all the workingmen in the trades 
of the first group belong to laliot organizations, while <»nly a small proixirlioii of the 
workers in the s<;<‘oii(l groiij) are organized, 

It will b(5 observi'd from the last eoliimn of tlie table that in tlu* niiu^ strongly 
organize<l trades iuiiiie<l, on tlu* av(*rage, <luring the 20 \a*ars from 1881 t<» 1900, <>2.-17 
persons were thrown mit of employment yearly per 1,000 )>ersons i‘m[»loyed. The 
corresponding proportion foi the \\(‘akly organize<l trades is 82.88 ]K‘rsons per i,0(K) 
employed. The industry in whwli strikes an* iimst pn'valeiit of all is tlie I’oal and 
coke industry, where not l<*ss than 297 H jn'rsons wi*ie lliiowu out on the average 
eaeh year by strikes. Tlie workiiigim'ii in tlu* coal mines vveii*, till about 1897, 
very weakly organize'! It sluml'l be reiiu'mbered, liowever, that tins industry has 
always l)een overcrow<led, that tlu* <l(“maiul for its product is s'-asonal, and that 
accordingly the workingmen are almost always out of emphiyment a eonsuleratile j)or- 
tion of eaeh year. It is douhlful, tlierefore, w'hether tlu* amount of unemployment 
is actually increase'! through strikes by anything lik'* tlie aggregate 'luration of the 
strikes themselves To some «‘\t'‘nt it may he said that tlu* W')rkingmen nieri'ly 
select the time for unemployiiu'nt wliieli seems to them most favirahle for obtaining 
better conditions If this tra'Ie shouM he eliminate'1 fmin the W(*akly organized 
group, we should liii'l llu* ))ropoi(ion of stnk'-s to jiersons (*mploy(‘d aj)proximately 
the sanu* in ea'-h of tin* two groups of tra'les, and it is iiupossihii* to 'Iraw any (•on- 
elusion from the ligures as to wlietlier laltor oigamzatimis tend to ineieas(‘ tlu^ num¬ 
ber of strikes It is doubtless triu* on tlu* one liaiul that tlie moie st nmglv organized 
workingmen, with'•\[n‘neiieed aiul eonser\'ali\e leaders, are l'*ss apt to rush into 
hasty strikes than comparatively ignorant aiul nnorgamze'l men wonM be. On the 
other haiul, 'trganized workingmen have usually a better eluinee of wiiimng their 
strikes, as is mori* fnll\ shown below, and are 1 herefon* a( times more disposed to 
enh'r into them than uiiorgamze'l men. I'urtlier iliseussion as ('> tlu* i'i*asons lor the 
fr(*']iu*ney or infre(|ueney of strik'-s in tlie r'*spective tra<les is given in theho'lyof 
the report 

STIUKI-X AMONC WOMKN 

An inter(*sting feature of tlu* .strike statisti'“s lias to do with the 'listinetiou among 
the strikers according to sex It is fre(]uently sup}>osed that women are, lK‘eHUse of 
their w<*aker ec'inoinie position as well as l)ei*ause of their alleged «l(^pendeiiee aiul 
tiini'lity, less aj>t to strik<‘ than men The statistics j>resented by the Department 
of Uihor reganllng strikes from 18.S7 t'> 1900 'lo not hear out this view. The emi>loy- 
ment of W'inien is most marked in the hoot and shoe trade, the inaniifaetnre of car¬ 
pets, cotton go'uls, silk, rnhlxir goods, cigars and tobacco, and woolen and worsU'd 
gocsls. The jiroportion of wom'*n empl'iy*'! in these trades ranges from 15.8 per 
cent to 59.3 iwrcentof the total numher of }>ersoiis employeil. The pen'entage of 
females among the total numher of strikers in these tra'les ranges from 22.3 per cent 
to 50.3 jier cent In four of the tra'les named tlu* j)roi>ortion of strikers who are 
females is larger than the ]>roportion ')f the total number of employees who are 
females. 
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rOMl'AKISON WITH FOKKK^N <»)UNT.'Uh>. 

Tlu* fonMjrn conntncH wlm-h haw pwseiilcd .strike .statistics tor any couHidcrubk* 
ninlnT of Noars aro (ircat liritain, Kmiuv. Austria, and Italy. (iorman\ the 

•rc.-'cntation ef such ti^rurcs in and a rojiort for tliat year only is a\ailahlc In 
lie text the statistics of the nuinher of strikes and strikers from year to year in each 
ountr\ are jtnen, tottelher with siune disi ussmn as to the sij;nilicance of llu* li^jures. 
(, w ill lie •■'uMicient here to coinpaie tlie various c)>untries uitii the Uniteil .States a.s 
e>;anls the ))re\ah‘iice of strikes in j)roporfion to tlie industrial [lopulation It <-an 
carcelv Is- ho|)ed that the elimniation of tliose class<'s wliicli are not suh]e<-t to 
tnke lias l)een mad.- in precisely a jiarallel faslimn for each country, since the i-eiisus 
letlusls employed hy different governments vaiy sonu-what NeM-rtheless, it is 
■e)ieve<i that the ligun-s m the following table represent lairly the industrial popu- 
dion of emdi country. It is well known that the pro[>(»rtinn ot the total po])ulation 
ngagisl in manufiu'tnrmg, meehanieal, mining, and transportation industries differs 
ery greatly in <liffer<‘nt eoiintries. Only in the United States, tir<-at Britain, and 
ierniany is a disUnetiou made between the numiHT of strikers and tlie nmnher 
brow n out of employment as the result of strikes, and it is uncertain wlielher or 
ot m the other counlri.-s the tignres given melnd<- all thrown out of employment 


t 'oinpiirulny pn'mlcmr oj \lrdfs. 


Country. 

Y«‘h rs. 

Aiiiuui] nnm- 
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ers or {)erM')i)fl 
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9,H43.4(.f. : 

33 6 

10.t>K9,01H ' 

'27 6 

4.779,7X7 1 

IH 3 

10,(119,731 

11 1 

3,‘264.188 

l.'i 

.(,001,314 

13 ft 


'Not 111 . ludiiih' lockout', wliieb iu eiii'h country, ar.-ordim,; to the n-ports, ure --o few as not to 
affei t t!i>- figures to any niHlenu) extent 


From this table it appears that m pro|s.rtion tn the industrial ]>opulation a larger 
nmiilMT of {K^rsons are thrown out <>f employment yearly hy strikes and loekouUs in 
tin- Ihiiltsl .State's than in any other country presenting strike statistics, no less than 
.‘kkf) being out of e'liployment at .sonn* time each year per thousand of tin; working 
population In (Ireat Britain the corresponding tigure is next highest, 27 f> isir 
thousand of the population. The British statistics seem to show a distinct <I<M-reaHe 
in tin* number of stnki's and strikers during Ibi^ )uust few yi*ars, and tlierc is reason 
to believe that the iiu-n*ased employment of midhods ot eollective bargaining, concilia¬ 
tion. and arbitration for the settlement of the relations Udween employers and 
enniloyees has contrihiited to this ri'sult I'rance shows the next largest {iroportioii 
of strikers, IM It ]M‘r tlionsaiid of tlie pojiulation, or about two-thirds of the j.rojior- 
tKui of < Jreat Britain. The (lerman statistics cover only a single year, and are tliere- 
fore less significant, but for that year the number of persons tlirowii out l»y strikes 
and loekouts wa.-^ less in proportion to tin* industrial population than in any .dlier 
country covered by the table, 11.1 per thou.sand. Th<‘ proportion of persons thrown 
out of .“inployment by strikes yearly in Austria is 15 p(>r thou,«and aixl in Ital}' LI 8 
per thousand of tlie industrial population. 

rin- pre\ulence of strikes by industries exlubits 'ome degree of parallelism in tlu“ 
different countries Thus tin* mining industry sliows an esjiecially large proportion 
I r—VOLXVii -Ol-IX 
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of wtrikerH in Groat J^ntain and in Austria, both important mining oountries, as well 
AH in the United States, altbongii in Gennany, where many mines are owinxi by the 
(ioverniiK'nt, tlie proiK)rt.u>n of strikers in this industry in low, while in France the 
proportion in not eonspieiioUHly liigh. Tht‘ textile trades show a high pro{>ortion of 
Htrikers in the Unite<l States, FrHne<*, Italy, an<l Austria, Init in Great Britain peace¬ 
ful inethodH for the settlement of differencen in these trades liave been introtlueed to 
HUrh a largt^ extent that the proportion ()f strikers is iesH than in all industries com¬ 
bined. Buihling trades in the United States show ul>out the same proportion of 
|)erMons thrown out of employment by strikes as do ail trades eomliintsi, and the 
same seems to he true in Great Britain; hut in the continental countries tin* workers 
in the building trades seem esjiecially disj^ioHed to strike. 

It is jirobable that the re^ison why strikes on the whole are less jnovalont in con¬ 
tinental countries than in Gr(*at Britain and the United States is that workingmen 
feci less independent, have less individual initiative, and are more dispo.'-i^l to accept 
the paternal rule of the Government ami of the employer, than is the ciise among 
the more democratic Anglo-Saxon peoples. It is cerhiinly true that working men 
are much less strongly organize<l in the continental countries than m the United 
States and Great Britain, and that their condition is on the whole much less satis¬ 
factory. On the other hand, labor organizations are iieyond question stronger in 
Great Britain than in the United States, and yet the proportion of persons thrown 
out of employment by strikes ami lockouts is lower in that country than in our own, 
so that a comparison betwcHUi countries does not .'jcem especially insti active as t-o the 
efiect of organization perse in increasing strikes. 

JI. CAUSES OF STRIKES. 

The Btatistics presented by the Department of Labor eiunnerate no less than L,403 
different causes of strikes. Many of these <*auses, however, (Consist of two or more 
distinct demamls. The number of entirely .separate classes of demanda ia therefore 
very much less, probably not exceeding 100. Moreover, it seems possible to group 
the different demaiKls with a reasonable degree of accuracy under a few lai^ge hea<ls. 
This attem})t has been made in the bo<ly of the r(*j)ort. The statistics are biusod on 
the number of establishments affectt>d by .strikes involving th(^ respective causes. In 
tlie preparation of tlie table in the text each distinct demand, even though <iom- 
bined with other demands as a single caase, has been enumeraksl separately. The 
numln-r of causes thus as<*ertained is lU'cordingly greater than the number of estab¬ 
lishments affe<ded by strikes. Strike.s in which demands were made for the adoption of 
new scales, of union scales, and for various othersimilar concession.shave l>eengroujx;d 
together with those seeking directly an increase of wages. Other groupings have 
l)een made in a similar way, and while it can not be exj>ected, especially R*caiiso of 
the vagiu'.ness of some of the demands enumerated, that they have all lieen satisfac¬ 
torily grouped, it is l>elieved that a fairly accurate view of the extent to which dif¬ 
ferent motives enkr into the cause of strikes has neen obtained. 

It appears that no less than 41.8 per cent of the entire mimher uf causes of strikes 
in the United States from 1881 to 1000 involved the desire for liigher wages in one 
form or another. About 8.0 per cent of the entire numl)er of strikes were directed 
against decrease of wages, .so that very nearly one-half of the entire number of causes 
related to rate of compensation. The next most important cause of strikes is the 
demand for a shorter working day, for more satisfactory adjustment of hours, for 
overtime i>ay, and other <“hang<‘H connecteil with the hours of labor. Demands of this 
sort account for 28.8 per cent of the entire number of strikes. A very coasiderable 
variety of demands of strikers relate to the metho<lst)f calculating wages or of i>aying 
them. Under this head may he groujied grievances relating to such matters as time 
and piecework, time (d paying wages, <*ash j)ayment of wages, lines and deductions, 
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aToeninp of coal, etc. These variouR denmndR <‘onHtitnte<l 5.3 |>er cent of the entire 
numl>er of causcR of ntrikcR duriiiK the '20 yearw. 

The demand for tin* recognition of lalnir organiwithmH, or for tlie adoption of union 
niles and n^gnlatioiiR. apiK^ars quite fre<iuently, i-auRing no le.RR than t>.4 jx*r cimt of all 
fitrikcR. Svmi>ath<‘tic Rtrikes are Hcar('oly as common as is perhaps Hometimes mip- 
}H)sed, motives of r\ mpatliy apjK'aringas only 3 percent of tljcentin* number of causes 
of ^trikes A rather frtxiuent demand of striker.s is for the dischai^e or tiie exidusion 
of nonnni<ui men, while somewhat lesR often strikers seek exclude inemlxirsof 
otlier viniou'J, unpopular foremen, foreigners or persons of particular nationality or 
ra«e, and other obnoxious persons. vStrikes <-overing all these objects combined 
affected .^ 3 jier cent of the establishment.'J in which strikes occuired from 1H81 to 
1!KK) \ little more than 1 {ler cent of the causes of strikes aris<‘from demand.s for 

till' reinstatement or retention of employees, especially of union men ami those most 
active in tlie work of organization Stnltea regarding appreiiti(vship are compara¬ 
tively h*\s, only .78 of 1 jH‘r c ent, while thom> regarding tlie intro<luction or use of 
machinery and appliances for work are very mueh fewer still, only .14 of 1 per cent 
of all Th(‘causes of strikt's enumprah>d i-over all exeept alamt 4 per eeiit of the 
<-aus<v 'Hm' remaining minor canHe.« are very mimerons and s<iaroely merit detailed 
4li'^eussion 

In the h(i(l\ of tin* report will lie found a table comparing tin* number of strikes 
{covering tlie jears IH.S7 to 18‘)4 only) for leading groups of cau.«es in nine of the 
most imjKirtant trades, jtart of wliiidi an' recognized as being strongly organizt'd and 
otliers a.s being weakli organized. It appears tliat among tlie more strongly organ- 
iz<‘d trades tlie demand for liiglier wages is a somew’hat less common cause of strikes 
than among the nmre weakly organized. In these trades, moreover, it is compara- 
tiveh nirc that workingmen iind it necessary to strike against a |>roj)os('d decrease 
of wages, wliilc this is a \crv common cau.se of strikes in tin* less strongly «)rgani/ed 
industries Tin* deman<l for a redu<‘ti(m of hours or a more satisfactory a<ljuHtment 
of them ap]H*ais very min-li more frtspiently among strongly organizeil W(»rkingmen 
than among tlmse weakly organized, and the same is true, naturally enoiigli, of the 
-I ‘iiiand fi'Pe vclusion td non-union men and other ohiioxioiis jK'rsons. It is.scarcely 
|r -^-dde to draw any conclusions as to ndatixe jiromimuice of (*th(‘r causes of strikes 
in the strongly oigani/ed trades as compansl with the weakly organized. For a 
further anaUsis of the stati'^Ucs regarding causers of strike's in the individual trades, 
reference i.s made to the body of the nqiort 

FoKKioN coi:mkm:s 

It is impos.sible to make a detailed comparison between tin; caiise.sof strikes in the 
United, States and in htreign countries on account of the differences in the metliods of 
grouping causes in tiu* various K'porls. It is, however, iiossible to make a rough 
comjiarison as to the jiroportion of strike.s which are <hie to demamls reganling 
wages and to demands regarding hours of labor, these being distiuguiHhe<l alike 
by all countries Unfortunately tliere is a furtlier <lifference in the basis of the 
statisli(«, since in tlu‘ United States the cun.ses are reported according to the numbiT 
of establisliments affected by each, while in lireat Uritain and France the number 
of strikers pri'senting the respective classes of demands is the basis of the statistic-s, 
and in the other continental countries the H(q>arate strike, whicli may involve 8ev(*rul 
eatablishinents and many employees, is taken as a basis. The British figures for 
strikes regarding wages include not merely those as to tli<‘ rate of w’ages Imt those as 
to metlicHl.*" of paymemt, piecework, eh‘., which are perliaps 10 per cent of the 
entire number of strikes. 
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Rplatiir iiiiiiihir of Kfrikea due to different raunee. 


(.'(jinitrifH. 


StatO‘<. 
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' 1 in'lnil<'«> aUo si rikas n.s to inelhod of pay ini' <'tc , ronj^hlv Ut per cent of all. 


Finiii (Ills tahlc It appeiirn that (IcmandH ft^gardinj; wagon cauno a largerproportioji 
<>t Mnkrn in all lorcigii coiintricH except Franco than in the United Stilt,en, although 
(he (hlfeieiiee in (ti(‘ <-ano of (h'nriany and Austria is not great, aiul might bo duo 
largely to (he ditfereiit basis of the statistics. The nuuibor of strikers in Franco who 
seek changes in the rate of wages or who resist rednctioiis is comparatively low, 
11.1 piT cent of all strikers, but it is to bo noted that in France a very large number 
of strikes grow out of (hanands regarding the methods of paying wages, fines, deduc¬ 
tions for iii^nianei- fiimls, and similar matters connected with wages, no less than 24 
{X‘r cent of all strikeis being eoiieernod with <leinands of this sort. It is possible, as 
(‘xplaming the general dilleicnees between the Thiiled Suites and the other conti¬ 
nental countries in regald to causes of strikes, that in this country, where workingmen 
are more strongly organized than in the most of the ediitiuental eoiinlries of Ivirope, 
they feel warranted in sti iking more freiinently for hess directly necessary objects, 
such as the recognition of the union, exclusion of nonunion men, etc , than working¬ 
men abroad. In (Ireat Ihitain, however, t luMinioiis are more strongly organized than 
in the UniU‘d States, and tlu- liigh proiiortion of strikers who make ilemands regarding 
wages, 71.5 per <-enL (and over (>0 percent even if strikes as to methixlsof payment he 
eliminate*!), is probably explicable largely by the fact that, at least in many trades, 
the British workingmen have secured hours of labor which seem to them satisfactory 
and strike comparatively seldom to secure reduction of hours. Tiiisisseen iu the last 
column of the table, which shows that strikes regarding Imurs of labor are a larger 
proportion <if tin? total number of strikes in tlu* United Stales than in any other 
country, and espe<‘ially than in (ireat Britain. While 25.H jier cent of strikes in the 
United States iiave to do with hours of lahot, ovei time, etc , the jiroporlion of strikers 
in Great Britain making demands ri'garding hours is only 5.4 j>er cent. In Italy where 
the labor movement has made little jirogiess as yet, workingmen probably feel less 
able to insist on denuin<ls for shorter boms, and only 7 per rent of all strikes are <lue 
to this cause. In Austria strikes regarding liours of labor are very eoinmon, no less 
than 21.H percent of all strikes being due to this cause, whih* the corresponding 
proiHirlion m France is 12 i>er <-ent and in Germany 18 per cent 


III. DURATION OF STKIKFS AND LOCKOUTS. 

The report of tlie United States Department of Labor sliows that, for the years 
1881 to DUO, 85.75 per cent of tin* I'stablisluiients in whieli strikes occurred were 
closed by tliem, while 71.05 per c<‘nt of establishments in whi<-h lockouts occurred 
were closed. The average number of dais during which establishments clostni on 
account of strike remained closed was 20.1, while in the case of lockouts the period 
of time closed average*! 52.4 days. 
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Other tables of the Department of l^b<»ryho\v tl»o averap* lengtli of tune elnps- 
iiiKfrom the l)t‘ginnin^ of ntrikes to the time \\ hen strikers inllie respoetivo ostal*- 
iHiiments are all either reemployod or replaced l»y others. Thi'^show stlieduration ol 
strikes in the most satisfactory manner in which it cun lie iuscertaine<l. Tli(‘uv»“ra^e 
.hiration for the twenty years, ISSI to IP(H), was 2d 8 days. The u\era^m duration ol 
lockouts \va.s nr.l da\>. this muiiU'r lieing: specially increased by the \eiy^Mcat 
pTolunyatioi) <if the (‘hica^o biiildiii'; trades lockout m I'.HM), which brouirlit up tl)c 
a\craj,'e dmalK'n of Ifx-kouts in that U'.ir to no los than 2<>r>.l days. 

Ill onlcr to appn'ciatc the ^iLtiiilii'ani e oi the li;rnies ici:aidin>; the diiMlion ol 
stnki's and lockoutj-, it is desirable to .iseeitam the ai'irie^ale amount of time lo^i l>v 
them and l<) eomj)ate this w ith the p.issil)l(‘ numher of <lays of workin}; tiiui' I’.) 
eonipuiiii^r the a\eia^'e <lura1ion of strikeswith tiie nuiulH'i-of persons (hiownout 
ol <-iii[>lo\menl hy (hem, It appeals th.it the time lost hy sirikes (‘uch } ear Irom 18S| 
to pltH) was to the lah'O, diiniiL; 2.(10 da\s of tin* ye.ir, of 24,210 pei>-oii<. out ol 

a total imliistnal popiilati'm <it 0,S4d, lOO liy tlie <‘(‘nsnH oj ISO!) It seems that, sup¬ 
posing; the workuii; (ina* t" amount (oilOOdavs per\ear, the avi'ra;;e uoikint;man 
will lose only 1 da^■ out of too as the result of strikes, or 1 out.of dH()da_\Mas tiu* result 
of strikes aial lockouts I’oiiiliiiied .MoreoV(*r, it is commonly mainlaineil liy woi k 
mi:men that the amount of u[ieui|>loyineiit Is not increased so gri'atly by strikes av 
\y<iuld ai)pear at lii-l ;.dane(‘, since oiten the workingtiuni merely sei/e ocea'-iou (o 
quit ciiq.loj'inent a! a lime most fayoi.il.le to liiem, instead of waiting until depies- 
sion 111 tlu' industry closes the estaltlisluiicnls temporarily w itliout strike 

rollKK-N' (orN’I’lllMS 

Tiienportsof most foieign conn I lies gi\e. not t he duration of strikes strict l\, hut the 
iiuniiHT (it (lays lost hy each sinker on the a\iTage. This figure jmihahiy does not 
diflcr greatly from that for the average duration of stnkesas presented in tlu' Aiikt- 
lean statistus In (Ireat nntaii; the avm-age nmnberof days lost piT person afleeled 
1>_\ strikes and lockouts from 18,si to was 84 !_>, or very considerably more than 
tlie aycrago duratuni of strikes m the fniled Stales. In France, on the other hand, 
'('ikes are mucii shorter, the avmage nundierof days lost per sinker from IHlIOlo 
I being 1 i 2. In Austria the statistics present the duration of strikes on the same 
hiusis as inthe I'nited States, theaveragt* for the years IHPi to 181*0 heinga little o\er 
Id days. 

IV. LOSSES FROM STIUKKS AND l^OCKOUTS. 

Tlie United States is the only country which emleavors to ju’esentstatistics regard¬ 
ing the losses of cuiployers and employees as tlie result of lalior ilispiiles. It is 
admit led !>y tlie Departrrnuit of Labor that tlu'.Mi figures are apt to be somew liat mi.s- 
lejuling. It i«, for example, very difhcult to juscertain precisely the <laiiy rate of 
wages which strikers lose hy being out of employment, while it is still more dillicult 
to know precisely how mucli is the loss m jirolits to tlu^ employer. Moreover, it is 
true, especially in some tra<les, that [nuiodsof imcmploynu'nt are likely to occur 
from time to time even in the alisencc of strikes 'I'lie aggregate amount of time and 
earnings lost ^by emjtloyers and employees during a year niav n(»t Ix' materiullv 
increus(‘<l by a strike, and neitlier (he employers nor the empiov(*es inav siiffiT mucli 
more from (he (|uittingof work on account of the strike than they would have sufferi'd 
in any ciise. While the lignres presented must therefore Ih- taken witli jtro|.er cau¬ 
tion, they are nevertheless interesting. 

The loss in wages to enijiloyees as tlie result of strikes and lockouts from iHhl to 
1900 is calculated at no less than ^'d00,6Sd,22d. Wliile this amount looks large 
at first blush, it represents an average of only a little over $15,000,000 yearly, a rela- 
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lively small Hum in (•omi)anH()Ti uith tin* agjfre^ate anioiuit pai<! out in w^es. Tlio 
lact alremly j-lniv\ ti, lhat oiil\ 1 dav out of -KMi in lost by the avera^jc working-man 
l!)rout:li strikes, shows that tlie money lost can not he so excessive a« is fnMjneritly 
'‘Ui)j«)se(l. The loss to (‘mplo>erH through Htnkes and hn'kouhs from 1881 to IfHXt is 
stated to he $1 12 ,<15!), lOJ, H»>mew hat less than nrie-half of the amount lost l»y strikers 
It is |H‘rha|w 111 h<‘ expi-cUsl that tlie lo'^ses of employers will he less than thost'of 
••mployee", since the aj-i-ie^rate ol jnolils is usually h‘ss than tlie aj-j-rej-ah- of waj-es 
ma ^ivcii eslahlisliriK-nt. No attempt has Ikhmi made to estimate the \'ahie of the 
results obtained hy strikers in easi's where they were successful or the length of time 
during wiiich higher wages or better conditions would iiav«‘ to he enjoyed in onler 
to offsi't tlie l()sseH of strik(‘s and lockouts 

V. RKSIILTS OF STRIKKS AND LOCKOUTS 

Tlje repoilH of the 1 tejmrtmeiiL of haltoi show tlie numlier of establishments in 
whieh strikes [iroved successful, [lartly successful, oi nusuccessful, together with 
oorresjHuuling tigures regarding lockouts Tlu‘y also in<licat(‘the degree of success 
aa sliown by tlu' immlxT of em])loy<H“s affected hy stiikes and hx kouts. two 

iliffermit nuThods of comparison give somewhat varying lesuHs During th(5 years 
1881 to ItMMl stnki's wen* wliolly successful m 50.77 per cent of the establishments 
in which tlu'y (x-currixl, while only 55.02 ]xt cent of strikers were cniirtdy sik'ccss- 
ful in attaining tlu'ir ohjix ts. Thi.s w<uild si‘cin to indicate that strikes are more 
apt to result advantageously to tlie workingmen in smaller estahlisliments than in 
larger establishments. A failure of a strike in a large establishment would affect the 
proportion of success as regards tlie mnidx'rof (‘stahlislmients <-omparativ(*ly little, 
hut would affect the ]uojx)rti<iii as icgaids the nimilxu* of strikers to a very ixuisidcu- 
al)l<‘ d<‘gre«.‘. Tlie numher of estuhlishiiumts m whicii strikes r(“sult<‘<l m jiartial suc¬ 
cess was 15.0-1 p<*r emit of the cnlin* mimlx'r, while 1(>.72 per cent of strikers were 
partly successful hi obtaining their objects: Tlicre can he litth* d(>iiht tliat it is 
pro))er to consider jxirtly siicc(*ssful strikes as being de<‘ide<] victories for working¬ 
men. Their condition is imuh* Ixdtcr as the result of the strike than it w oul<l have 
Ix'en in its absence. It apjxais, therefore, that in (>5 HI jx-r (xmt of establishments 
in which strikes oi-curred employi'cs gaiiieil some advantage, while 51.74 jior cent of 
strikers found their condition improved as the result of the <lispiite. On the other 
hand, m 55. Ih jxt cent of establishmeiitH strikes faihxl entirely, while 48.2() p('r <'ent 
of sinkers wi're unsuccessful. 

Wliilc tlm pioportion of sncces.s attained by strikers semns comparatively low, and 
while it is often urged that the advantages gained hy no means offset the losses*, it 
must nt>t he forgotten tliat the most able lalx)r leaders, wliile <h‘pie( ating strikes 
where they can l )0 avoidcxl, mwerthcless believe that in geiKTal they are a necessary 
and advantageous moans of promoting the w el fan' of the working classes It is ur^<‘d 
tliat t)ie failure of a striki' does not onlinarily mean that the eoiidition of the work¬ 
ingman is woi'se than before, wlide any ad\antage gaine<l by striking is\ery ajd to 
iKM'ome a permanent om\ .\s alrea<ly suggested, workingmen maintain that the 
losses from unem]>loyim-Ml during strikes are r(‘ally much less than appears at lin-t, 
tor the reason tliat otteii, m tlie ahsi'me of strikes, unemployment would hav<‘ 
<M'<‘urre<l foi- (ttlier n‘asons, peihaps tally us gteal In duration as that brought about 
hi strike. Finalli, woikingim'ii argue that only by striking from time to time 
can tlu'ir strength lx* demnu>trated. Fven though nothing may be gaine<l at tlie 
tmu*, the miiployer learns lliey hold, to recognize the losses which may l)e hrouglit 
about by t!iea«-tion of his workingmen ami liecomes often more dis{K>8etl to make 
conc(‘ssions tlie next time demands are presented. It is asserted that, in many 
instances, employers can he led to negotiate with their men on a i>e-aceful liasis only 
bi'canse of the threat of ultimate ri'sort to the more w arhke measure of the strike. 
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Th'i 8talu»tu-H H'^ranlinf; Icx'koutw nhow re.“ultH miu*h favorable t<* the employeen 
than thope n'ganlinjr Htriken. Thin might imle<*(l lx* exix-eted. In only 42.93 jx-r 
cent of the efctablislimentK in which lockouts occurnsl wert‘ the workingmen huc- 
ce.«eful it* opposing the position taken by the employe), ^\ hile coinpromiHC resulUHl 
in only 9.28 jvr cent of tlie establishments, a little more than half (►! the total nnmlw 
of hx-kouta resulting to the iulvnntag«? of the employers. 

KFKK(T OF I-\U01{ OUO.VNIZATIONS. 

The tablea prepared by the Department of l>abor seiMii to show very clearly the 
effect of lal>or organization in strengthening workingmen in their demands for 
improve<l conditiouH. In establishmenta in which strikes wen* ordered by labor 
(.rganizatiom^, from 1881 to 19(K>, the workingmen were successful in 52 80 percent 
of their strikes, while in establishments in whicli tlie strikes were not ordered by 
lal><)r (U-gani/ations tin* percentage of success was only 35 50. A larger proportion of 
the strikes ordered by lalsjr ftrganizations also show' partial su<-cess than in tin* case 
of strikes not so ordertsl; while of strikes ordered by labor organizations only 33.54 
per cent failed entirely, as compan*<l with 55.39 per cent in the ease of strikes not 
ordensl by oi-ganizations. 

The effect of strong organizations of labor is also se(*n by comparing the results of 
strikes in thosi* trades which are known to he strongly organized with the results in 
thosi* which are known to be largely umugaiii/ed ur (Uily weakly organized. The 
same trades which weie si'lirted for comparison as regards tlie relative ]»revalenceof 
strikes art* compar(*<l in the body of the report as regards the results. The brewing, 
building, glass, machinery, printing, sliipbiiilding, stoneqiiarryingaml cutting, tobacco, 
and tnms|X)rtation industries are btdieved to 1 m^ somew’liat more strongly organiztxl 
than most others. Taking tbeaverage for these industriesas regards strikes onh'n.xl 
l>y lalxir organizations, the w^orkingmen wi‘re successful in obUiiniiig tlit'ir objects 
in 48.07 pt'rcentof the e.sUiblislunent.s, w'hile they succeeded partly in 12.77 jxTcent 
of the (‘sUiblishinents and failetl altogether in 39.15 pc-rcerit. U is true that, for 
wioQS reastins, thoe figures seem to show somewhat less favorable results for the 
iU kers than are shown by the figures ft>r strikes of all classes of workingmen com¬ 
bi iie<l. At the same time the ]»roj>ortion of success in these strongly organized indus¬ 
tries is very much higher than in tile case of tlntse whi<‘h are known to Ixi weakly 
organized—th(* lK>ot and shoe, brick making, carpeting, coal and coke, cotton, pajKT, 
riiblx;r, silk, ami w<>oleii industries Taking the average of these, the workingmen 
were successful in only 28.82 per cent of the establishments in whicli strikes wi^re 
onlere<l by organizations, whih* they failed altogether in 53.48 jst cent of the estab¬ 
lishments ill which strikes were so ordered. 

.\t the same time it is notew’orthy that the widest jKiHsible variations m tlu? <legree 
of succ<*ss are manifested as among tlic trades which maybe classixl as stn»ngly 
organizcsl, and there is even a w'ider variation as among the wi'akly organize<l trades 
themselves. Tlie trades in wliich the woikiiignien were most .successful among those 
which may be considereil strongly organize<l are th(3 building, imudiinery, stone-cut- 
ting, and transjM)rlation industries, while in tlie brc'wing, j)rinting, and tobacixi 
imlustries, although labor organizations aio strong, the proportion of succe.'-'H in 
'^trike« is compamtively low. Among the weakly organized industries the most 
unfavorable results for strikers are shown in the cotton, coal and coke, ami rubber 
industries. 

KESCL'TS OK STRIKES ACCORJUNO T(3 ( VISES. 

As may be exjiected, the results of strikes for different classes of causes differ mate¬ 
rially. In the Ixxly of the report a table is presented showing the entire miiiil>er of 
cauBes of strikes, and the numlxer of cases in which the W(3rkingmen were successful, 
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partly HUcceflHfjil, or imsuccosHful in securing the obje<^ts sought. The figures have 
l)een analyzed and groupeil in the same way for this purpose as already explained 
under the In-ad of causi's. PYoni this comparison it appears tliat strikes seeking 
increase of wage's present api)roxiinately the same percentages of success and failure 
as are presented by ail classes of strikt's combined. Strikes regarding hours of lalior 
are distinctly more fliicc(‘ssful than tln'se regarding most other causes. While the 
percentage of entire failure for all classes of strikes combined (on the basis of estab¬ 
lishments) is ll.’l per cent, forslnkes reganling hours itisonly 26.5 j>ereent. Syinpa- 
theth'strikes are peculiarly iinsucce8.sful, no less than 72.9 per cent of such strikes 
proving wholly unsuccessful. Strikes against the cmpleyment of nonunion men 
an<l other obnoxious persons are also somewhat more imsiicceesful than the average, 
the proptiriit)!! of entire faihiro being 415.9 per eent, while the proportion of partially 
successful strikes for these causes is very small. 

FOUKION COUNTKlKS. 

The following table shows for eiuih of the leading countries which present strike 
statistics tlie projK>rtion of strikers, during tlio yeiirs for which the figures are avail¬ 
able, who were siKre.ssful, ]>artly successful, or wholly unsucimsful in securing their 
demands. Thi* (xerman figure's cover only a single year, but for each of the other 
countries we have statistics covering a jieriod of several years as a basis of compari¬ 
son. The figures for the United States extend over a longer time than those of any 
other country 

Comparimn of rem!t:< of strikpii 
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The most noticeable fact with regard to this bvble is the relatively small propor¬ 
tion of strikers in the United States engaged in j)artially successful strikes as com¬ 
pared with foreign countrii's. While only 16.72 per cent of strikers in this country 
are reporte<i as being partly successful, the proportion in Great Britain is 23.2 per 
cent, and in the other eountries it is even higher, reaching 57 per cent in Austria. 
It is quite possible that this apparent marked difference in the numlier of partly 
successful striki's is to some extent diKi to ilifference in the iiiethfMls of reporting the 
results of strikes. In the United States strike statistics are u.sually obtained a con¬ 
siderable length of time after the einl of the dispute, and it may he that the minor 
points at is>!ue, which may have been compromised, meanwhile liavebeen forgotten, 
SO tliat theouteome would be n^ported as w holly suecessfiil or wholly unsucce-ssful for 
the employees. In most fonagn eountries strike statistics are obtained afh'r a shorter 
interval has elapsed since tlu^ end of the strike, ami the fact of settlement by com¬ 
promise may perhaps thus be more rc'udily ascertained. It is, however, probably 
true that in the United States the parties to disputes are more inclined to “fight to 
a finish” thiui in foreign countries. As alrea<ly suggested, partly successful strikes 
must be considered on the whole as victories for the workingnien, although of 
ronrse they represent usually less advantage to the strikers than wholly successful 
.^trikes 
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Kroiii (hiH fable it^^ill bo furtlior «•*! tliat tin' l inUMi States bljow-a jo-o- 

j«)rtini\ <•{ wholly siH eossful strikers a htth* low<‘r flmti is fimml in < Iroat J^ritain, 
(onsi'lenibiv Intrlior than in ltui\, ul)oiit l\\ ire as as in France or (lernmny, an«l 
marly four times ih hi^Ulis in Au'-trui, \\b(‘re, from lSb4 to le-'S than one-tenth 
ol ail strikeis wen‘ w liolly snccoAul. ll, however, we coin pare flio iliffereiit coun- 
tties as re;:ar<l.s the numluT of wholly nn>iHTes''l‘iil sttikes, It will be seen that in the 
rniti‘<l States the woikin-jmen, ju-coidino to n-poits, have l«‘eii less sno’essfui than 
in anv otln r country. No less than ])er cent of all strikers in this counirv, 

fhnii issl to rjun, f.iile'l w hitlly to piin ad\ antau'e^, w liile in (lieat Britain only -b 2 
of all stiikors weie wholly uiisueeessful, ami in France, winch has the liij'hcst |kt* 
ccnta^'c o| failure ainoii^' tlu* KiitoiJcan (oimtrios, it i.s (»n!y ds.tj jaa cent. 

1 (;- -vuL wii- t)l —X 
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partly HUcceflHfjil, or imsuccosHful in securing the obje<^ts sought. The figures have 
l)een analyzed and groupeil in the same way for this purpose as already explained 
under the In-ad of causi's. PYoni this comparison it appears tliat strikes seeking 
increase of wage's present api)roxiinately the same percentages of success and failure 
as are presented by ail classes of strikt's combined. Strikes regarding hours of lalior 
are distinctly more fliicc(‘ssful than tln'se regarding most other causes. While the 
percentage of entire failure for all classes of strikes combined (on the basis of estab¬ 
lishments) is ll.’l per cent, forslnkes reganling hours itisonly 26.5 j>ereent. Syinpa- 
theth'strikes are peculiarly iinsucce8.sful, no less than 72.9 per cent of such strikes 
proving wholly unsuccessful. Strikes against the cmpleyment of nonunion men 
an<l other obnoxious persons are also somewhat more imsiicceesful than the average, 
the proptiriit)!! of entire faihiro being 415.9 per eent, while the proportion of partially 
successful strikes for these causes is very small. 

FOUKION COUNTKlKS. 

The following table shows for eiuih of the leading countries which present strike 
statistics tlie projK>rtion of strikers, during tlio yeiirs for which the figures are avail¬ 
able, who were siKre.ssful, ]>artly successful, or wholly unsucimsful in securing their 
demands. Thi* (xerman figure's cover only a single year, but for each of the other 
countries we have statistics covering a jieriod of several years as a basis of compari¬ 
son. The figures for the United States extend over a longer time than those of any 
other country 
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The most noticeable fact with regard to this bvble is the relatively small propor¬ 
tion of strikers in the United States engaged in j)artially successful strikes as com¬ 
pared with foreign countrii's. While only 16.72 per cent of strikers in this country 
are reporte<i as being partly successful, the proportion in Great Britain is 23.2 per 
cent, and in the other eountries it is even higher, reaching 57 per cent in Austria. 
It is quite possible that this apparent marked difference in the numlier of partly 
successful striki's is to some extent diKi to ilifference in the iiiethfMls of reporting the 
results of strikes. In the United States strike statistics are u.sually obtained a con¬ 
siderable length of time after the einl of the dispute, and it may he that the minor 
points at is>!ue, which may have been compromised, meanwhile liavebeen forgotten, 
SO tliat theouteome would be n^ported as w holly suecessfiil or wholly unsucce-ssful for 
the employees. In most fonagn eountries strike statistics are obtained afh'r a shorter 
interval has elapsed since tlu^ end of the strike, ami the fact of settlement by com¬ 
promise may perhaps thus be more rc'udily ascertained. It is, however, probably 
true that in the United States the parties to disputes are more inclined to “fight to 
a finish” thiui in foreign countries. As alrea<ly suggested, partly successful strikes 
must be considered on the whole as victories for the workingnien, although of 
ronrse they represent usually less advantage to the strikers than wholly successful 
.^trikes 
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NATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


CHAKfEK 1. 

EARLY (iENERAL I.VBOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Kational Labor Union.—()n August 20, I860, a meeting was held at Baltimore Dy 
several representatives of organized labor, at which a general organization waa^ 
formed, to he known as tlie National Labor Union. No formal platform wto ‘ 
idopted, but several resolutioiLs were passed indicating the desire of the deiegfates 
'or particular reforms. One of these resolutions was as follows: '‘That the finit 
ind grand desideratum of the hour, in order to deliver the labor of the country i 
'rom this thraldom, is the enactment of a law whereby 8 hours 8hall.be made to 
constitute a day’s work in every State of the American Union. ” Other resolutions 
•ocommended cooperation; urged the support of newspapers ilevoted to tlie inter- 
)Ht8 ot the industrial masses: pledged the .support of the members to the ’‘sewing 
vomen and daughters ot toil;” expressed a desire for the reform of the evils of 
«nement houses; declared that the public lauds should be disposed of only to 
ictual settlers; recommended the organization of all workmen into unions of their 
lades, and the association of those who had no trades into general lalwr unions; 
idvoi^^ted a more rigid enforcemen t ot the apprenticeshij) system to prevent filling 
ihops with ‘‘ botch mechanics, and rG< ommt-nded thoentablishment of workmen’s 
yceums and reading rooms. The committee on strikes reported as its “deliberate 
minion that, as a rule, they are productive of great injury to the laboring classes; 
;hat many have been injudicious and ill advised and the result of impulse rather 
^anof principle and reason; that those who have been the fiercest in advocacy 
»V 0 been the first to advocate submission. ” On these grounds the committee rec- 
immended that “ they be discountenanced, except as a last resort and after all 
neansof effecting an amicable settlement have been exhausted.” The committee 
klso recommended that each trade organization appoint an arbitration committee 
or the eettlement of all disputes between employer and employed, “ by the early 
idoption of which means wo believe the majority of the ill-aavised so-called strikes 
vould have been prevented.” The report of the committee gave I'ise to along dia- 
lUBsion, but the convention adopted it. 

While the National Labor Union was formed by trade unionists, the idea of a 
leneral iiBion of workingmen does not seem to have appealed to trade unionists in 
:eneM^. The National Labor Union met again in 1867, at Chicago, but it wa« 
ounwthat no considerable progress had been made. Perhaiis no considerable 
^ogress could, in any case, have been expected, since the Baltimore convention 
tad made no provision for the raising of a revenue for organizing purposes. This 
ick of practical effort was not remedied. A third convention was held in August, 
868, atNew York. The existence of the organization had, by this time, beencon- 
iderably advertised, and the organization had obtained a certain importance in 
republic mind from the probability that it might undertake to make itself ths 
ludeus of a new political party. In June, 1868, Congress had passed a law making 
hottts a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, audanechanics employed by or on 
ehalf of the Government of the United States. The l^Atioa^^lSpor Union had 
arried oni^certain amtatlon to this end, and it claimed tKT&ir law as tbs 
esult of orts. This success probably increased the applsihl^portance of 
be cffganizaeon. 
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A formal platform was adopted by tlie convention of 180S. It devoted the 
greatest attoution to tho money (piestion. Some of its ntterancoson this iximtare 
as follows. “Tho law enacting the sO'Called national banking system is a doiega* 
tion by ('ongress of the sovereign power to make money an<l regulate its jiower to 
a class of urc^^ponsible l)ankiiig associations, thereby giving to them the power to 
control tho value ot all th«' property in the nation, and to fix tho rewards of labor 
in every department of industry. ^ This mono])oly is the parent of all 

monopolies Iho very parent and root of slavery. ’ Tho platform aflirmed that tho 
securing ot the natural rights of labor, the giving to tho woalth-pipducing class of 
the time and iiieans nocossary for social enioymi iits, intoliocUial culture, and 
moral improvement, andlho com]»i'lliiig “ of the non [-rodu<-ing classes to earn a liv¬ 
ing by honestimlustry.’’ wore to be “ otfccbMl by thoissm^of Treasury notes made a 
legal tender in tho ])avmentof all debts, public and j)rivato, and <-onvGrtible, at 
the option of tho holder, into Ciovornment bonds, beaiing a just rate of intorost, 
snlhciently below tho rale of increaM-* m tho national wealth by natural produc¬ 
tion, to inaKo an o(juitabl(' ilistrilmtion ()t tho products of labor between non- 
produiing capital and laboi, roMti viii^ to Congress tin? right to alter the same 
wlien. in tluur .indginont, th(> public 1nt(Tt ^t would be lu’oniotod thereby, giving 
the (lovernment <T(‘dilor tho i n^ht to toko lawtiil money <tr tin* intorost-beanng 
boixls, at his ('l(*(d.i<)ii, with llio privilege to the hohlcr to reconvert tho bonds 
into money or tho nioiu'y into bonds at ideasiiro ’ Anolhor rexilution declared 
for a system of gencial organi/ation m winch (aich lirainh of indnstrv should 
organize itself in ilsown way. siibicrt only to su<h rcgliaint as might honoc- 
essary tohiing tlioachon of i-acli intoharmony with tlio lo^1. Support w.isagam 
plodgod’‘to liio sowing women an<l daughters ot toil.' Cuoiicrntivc stores and 
worksliops woio rcc<unmoiid( (1. It was dciuandod that ••the labor ^loifoimed 
by coiu'icts sitall bt' that wliuh shall least conflict with honest industry outside 
of tho pri.soii, and that tho wares manufactured by convicts shall not ho put upon 
tho market at less than tlu' common mar kef rates. ' It was dochired that “ tlio 
o\])orionce of tho past has pro\ od that vic<‘, pauperism, and enmo are thoino\it- 
aldo ;itt<'ndan1s ot the lA'oi cio\vd<‘d a.nd ill-\om dated dwellings of tht'pnor." The 
formation ot mechanics'in^t it ntcs.l\ < on ms, and reailiiigrooniH was recoininondod. 
Workingmen i>ut of <siiplo\itit‘nl w'cio adM^'od to heconie settlors upon jnddic. 
land. It was do<daied Hint “ whore a workingman is found capable and available 
for olVice, tlic prefoionci- .should invariably lie given to such jicrsons." 

Tho year ISps, m whi<-h this platform was adopted, was the yearof tlie groatesf. 
imporlance of the National Labor I'nu.n. Its convention at CiiRinnati in IMdO 
showed a marked decline, and an insignificant meeting at St Loins m ls7n barely 
called attoution to its iloath. 

Some additional resolutions wme adoptcil al Ciiiciim.di .ind Si. Louis. Among 
them wore tho lollowiiig 

" lii’solreil, That the < laimof thebomlholders for iiaymontof it (gold for that class 
(if md(d)todnosH kiiowm as 'A) honds, and tlie \»rincipal of which is legally and 
0 (initably payable in lawful mone\ ) is dishonest and ostortloiiate. and hemee we 
enter our solemn ju-oiost agaln^t any <lopai tmo from the original contract, by 
funding tUedebt in long bonds, or in any iiicroaso of the gold-bearing and untaxed 
obligations of the tTOVornmenf. ‘ 

"That tlio protection of life, lihcu’fy. and propertv arc tho three cardinal princi¬ 
ples of go\ernmont.aud the fir-tt two more sacred than tho latter; tlierefore moneys 
necessary for jnosec'uling wars shonhl, as it is rt'quirod, bo asses,sed and < ollected 
from the wi'allh of the coimtry. and not bo entailed as a burden on posterity." 

“That wo view with apjmdiension the Icndeiicyto mihtaiy dommalion in tho 
Fedeial Government, that standing armies aie dangerous to thi' liberties of the 
people: that they ©nt.ul h(‘avy and unnecessarv burdens on tho productive indus¬ 
tries, and should be reduced to (lie lowest stand.ird." 

Other resolutions calleil for the C'-tabUshment ol a Department ol Labor at 
Washington, opposed "tho importation of servile races, by w'hich tlu^ t’iiineso 
were tneant: and declared that woineu were entitled to eijnal pay with men for 
equal services. 

The Industnal Brotherhood. -Tho presidents of tho Alachinists and Blacksiintlis’ 
Union, the Coopers' International Union, and the Molders’International Lnion 
issued a call in 18T'2 for ■‘an informal meidingof the presidents of tho national and 
international trades organizatioimof America, in Cleveland, Ohio, on the 10th of 
Novemlier, IST'A for the pnrposeof taking the initiative steps looking to the forma¬ 
tion ot an industrial congresstit North Amoru-a, to be composed of bona fide repre¬ 
sentatives of Ixmafideorganizations." When tho Itlth of November came, twoof the 
three signers of tlie call a]>peare<l, and no one ohs© The effort was renewed, how¬ 
ever. and a larger convention was got together m Cleveland on .Inly 15,1873. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was the only labor organization which pro- 
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onnceU against the movement. The convention wit for several tlay^, elecW Olli¬ 
ers. and adjourned to met^t at Rochester N. Y.. on April i I, 1^71. At tlmt tune 
ini place a constitution was adopted under llie title ot the Industrial Uiotlierhood. 
i preainhle or declaration ot principles of is items was put out. Tlie prcamlde 
vhich was adopted seveial years later by the Knights of Lahoi .and which is sum- 
nari/.ed on page was copieil almost word lor word fiom this preamble of the 
iiKlustnal Brotherhood. 'I'lie brotherhood demanded a monthly pay day for cor- 
ioraiions,ami the Knights in their platfoim made il weekly. I'our resolulioiisof 
he biotlierhcMid were mU repisited liy tln' Knudits Tlnw related to the orgam/a- 
iionof a >\atem o{ publie markids to lacUitab'the e\( lianu*; ol prodiiclious of 
lai iiiers and nu'clianieH. it-ndingtodo awav with middlemen and spocu'ators. to 
ilie nmiignration ol cheap transjxuM.ition tt> facilitate the evehange of eommodi- 
ties, t"(’hincse mi migration and to •• the enactment and enlore. nieiit of (‘'juUable 
apprentice laws.' Onlv one m-w demand was added iiy th>' Kiugld.s, that for the 
piohiistioii of the omplosmeiit ot cliihlien nndei 11 in uorkslmps mines, and 
tactoiies, 

Tliough somewhat elahoraU' prejiaratloiis weio mailo tor the e.xieiisiun of the 
organization though de])nties\\ei<‘aiipoinled lor-'l States to organize loi.-al lodj^es, 
the lndnslri,il Brotherhood had md vit.dilv enough <‘’.en lo hold a second conven¬ 
tion. Its ]iiograniuie fl-'ems to have coiUem|daii‘d tlie oig.mi/.ation ol the mem¬ 
bers of the several trades into seiaiate iliougii allixl Imdies, but .Mr. I’owdiTlv 
attiilmtes th<‘ diafliol tlm lirotherhood to the dislike oi tiade iin'oni.sis tor the 
idea ‘d' unity with iiuii outside tlieir own tiades, ami lu ))articular with common 
laborers 
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History In December, Im'Fi. the lo<-al union ol n.irinent luitters in Btuhidejpliiu. 
al tm-a period of ilis^eiisioii lollowing/several \eaist»t suci'es.sl iil hte, ies«tlved to 
dissolve and divide its 1 iinds. Several oi tie ieadej •, li.u! tor some tune in cn pre¬ 
paring for this event .in'l elaborating the plan oj ,i new orgaiiiz.dion 'Hiey and 
-it Wot their a‘S(c wliom tlie.\ < ailed in began .itojicelopni tlmii {dans into 
(‘lit m (111 Deeembm’ isfiti. tlm naiiu' oi tin- Knuriilsof liuhor was a<lopled, 
and .-Iso a l nrther local name of the i.ody, I he ( hu nient ('uttei.s .\s-eml)ly. This 
13 the stalenuuitol Mr. Bowderl\, and si'enih to inijily t hat tlie notion ol au all- 
embiai iiig oi gaiiization had alieadv aiisen. \'e1, Mr Bowdeih says in another 
])!ai’e that "the idea ol tending tlie heiielit'- of tliooigamz-ation Io others than the 
garment cutters wa^ hist intiodiiced ataimndiiiguftlie.is <-inhly on.1 iiiy ‘2"^. 1x70." 

I hi .lannar\ 0. l''-0, the tii^-t legnlai olhi'ei s wm(• elected. \(.s orilntg to Mr. 
Bowderly, tln‘y bore at that lUi e tlie same tlth s who h the loi al otln ets (0 the 
Kniglits b>ar .still \ener,iblo sage, niastm workman, worlliv loieman. woitliy 
mspeetor. unknown knielil. eti- 

The verv OMstem e ol t lie mov societ \ was shi ouded m tlio d*' {». >l my-^lt rv < >n 
July 11, li'':n the litll'iwiiig inoliiiii Was thdiatod and Voted down •'Toallowmem¬ 
bers to disclose to sucli persons a'^ tlnw wished to pioposeHie e\K(enee nl this 
order. ' On Angusl ! 1. 1x70, il was i cwoh ed “ that a mem her of tliisas-emhly liave 
the pi i\ liege to re\ eal his iiiemliei shi{) in this organization to those he desires to 
obtain tor memliers. provided ahvay.s, liowiwm that ho does not reval the name 
ornamesol any other {leismMjr {uusonswlio aie nu-mliers of this oigaiiization, 
aicording to the teims of the oliligatioii. I'or several yeais ii. was loilnddeti to 
'{leak till* name of the organization anywheje'a al any time above a whisper. 
'1 he name was rej'reseiib'd in all doenments lo a line ot st.iis usually five 

OntJetoher 20, lx;o the iirst {i- rson md a g.iiment cuttei-ivas i)ro]»oseil as a 
“sojourner’’in the assembly. Tin* idea was to initiate gooil men of all callings 
and allow them the henefit ol tlie-issociationoii tin* same footing with the gaimeiit 
cuttei3, excejit in deciding trade matleis These'-oioiiiners were to biiiiiission- 
anesin their own ci.ilts. When enough liad Is-eu secured m any one 1ra<le. they 
were to form a now assembly ot their own ‘ 

At theend of the first year d) men had In en indiated into tin* order. < )ri July 
18, 1872. Assembly No. 2. comjiosed oi slnii carpenters and calkers was organized 
Assembly No. J. shawl weavers, was organized on Decemlier 21, 1x12, No. I, car¬ 
pet weavers, a little later. No. •'>. riggers, was founded on March 27, 1X7-!, and 
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No. <», cjirpot woavorH. at Konninj^toii soon after. Roforc tin* end of 187:{ more 
than 8() ufl<embhe8 were in operation. 

When 5 a8seitil)li('s had been formed, a joint coininittee was established, coii- 
of tliree members liom each. In the tall of I Vo this macliiiKny seemed 
insiittieimit. Assomblv No. 1 appointed a coinnuttee of pio^ness. eon.sisling of o 
itieinberH, and aslo'd oacli of th»‘ other a-ssenililies to do the s,ini('. When the lOint 
coininittee nn't, they thought it advisable to form a jiernianeiit central oigani^'a- 
tion. They aeeordinglv otablisln'd a distrn t assembly. Jt was organized on 
Christmas Dtw. (Ju Oetoher 1 I, 1871. Distncl Assembly No. ^ wasoig-inized 

in (.’amden, N^. J. District Assembly or “ D. A. No d was loumied on Angnst^. 
1875, at Pittsburg From tins secomi center tin- order .spread with very great 
rapidity, i). A No. I, at Philad(‘l|)hia, was the le* ogm/ed liead of the older, liut 
D. A. No. 5 sent out s() many btanelies that a teeluig of |eaions\ aro->e iietweon it 
and D. A. No. I. Not onlv asseinbliO'. but even district assemlilies, weiu estab¬ 
lished by the anthoiily ol 1 >. A No. :] witlmnl eonsnltation with IK A, No. I, and 
were in some ca^'-s given dnplieatos of the numbers (hat No. ] ha«l givon to other 
assemblies and district assemblies. 

The nsi> of the letters '* I). A ’ I'm' district asMunbly and '• \.’ tor a.'somt)ly was 
at first a lairt o[ the nivst- ry which was made to surround all tlie pmccednigs of 
the Knights Mr. I 'owderly sa}s •’In ordt'r to save space in writing and to keep 
the names of the separate organizations as sccict as pos^ll^lo, even among mem- 
hers. it was jlocided (hat (he .i>sem>dv should Ix' kiMwn as “the while the 
diRtri<d, assembly slionid lie known as “ the l>. \ ' 

No (‘(Fort was m.ado to ost.ahli-li a national in ad lor llio K night^ of Daboi until 
1875. In that M'.ir <lKeus.s]oii aio-e among llie members as to (lie <linienlties 
wliieh tli('o.xtreme .M'crecv ot (he oigani/.iiion ])laced in the w.ty o( L;oltinL; now 
members. Tins disc sum h-d to ilio I'.snc ot acallbvli. \ No i lor a national 
<'on\«‘ntion, to be hold at Phikelelplna on duly-l, |s;(;, 'flic convention metand 
adopted a constilutloll, which t;ave (o tia* national liodyllie name of Natnmal 
Labor larngueof North Vincni a. Thm ualina ry oil ici a! titles of president, vic<--pre,si- 
denl, treasurer, an<l s(>crctar\ were aeiopted tor tlm national ivtliceis Siiprenn* 
anthoiity. b(‘l ween conventions was to iKMOstee] m an i‘\ecnti\o comiinfteeot 
five. It was lOiadvecl th.it nicmboiH in good standing I'l! as.sos od 5 centsa \eai 
for thosiiiipoit of thocontial h'-dv. It was votecl to hold another convention in 
July, 1817. d'liongli theM'alI lor llie convontion had origonateil in tlKMli'-mi'-sioii 
ot tlio proposal to jmldisli tlie nani<' of the oidor. no a< tion looking tc) th.it c-nd 
w'a.s taken. 

1). A. No. ;{. of Pittsimig, h.id not lavoied the hoMmg ot tins i on\ ention W.lli 
the'coneni rein oof tin' assemblies W(‘sti>l the \ll'-gheiiies. iLc alh'd aimthei national 
convention at an earlna- date than that to which the Philadeljilna mooting had 
adjourned. A meeting was held in Pittsburg in I\[av. 1877 . ni icursuaneo ot tins 
call.and a i ival national cc^iistitnlnm was est.ihlishi'd. 

The disioinled (diavaeter of tiie organization up to this tune is indicated by Mr. 
Powderly s statement that “no notice of the I'hiladelphia conw'ntion had bf*en 
given to tin* Scianton assc'iiibly in 18ir.. and although a large' and powei inl district 
ass(*mhly tlonrishod in the liackaw'anna and W\ omnig valleys win-n llie Pittsburg 
Confereneowascalled. the ollu ei.s ol that district wei our )t not) I ic'd until ihopt ocoeii- 
ingsof the conference wcji'c maih'd to tln'iii In the ccrresponding ollicer of 1). A 
No. 5, wlio had 1)V the nic'icst accident Ic'ar'n'd o( the <'\n>t(mcc' ol the Scianton 
district.” Tins loosent'ss and lack of mutual know'edge scx'ins to have resulted, 
in great ]'art. fiom t lii'e\trcine s<*erc'cv whu'h sm rounded all 'lie c.pc'i at ions of the 
ordc'r .Xftc'r much (‘orrespondoiice between meinbcTs in various parts cvf ihei 
coiintrv, the' secrc'tary of the Pittsbnig D. A fniinsln'd tlu; addiesses o| such 
districts as he had organized to the 'ei'i I'tary ot D. A. No 1 at Philadel[)lna, and 
a circular was issued under the antlionty ol the' Plidadelpliia body, to all local 
bodies whose addrossc s eonid lie ohlainod, calling a new convention to bo hc'ld ni 
Heading. Pa., on.lanuaiy I. 1878, f-.rtlio imrpo.sc'of foimoig a cential a-ssembly, 
and also for ‘•th(> creating of a central resistance JumI, a bin ean of stat'srics, pio- 
viding iGveniio tor the work of (lie organization, c'stabhshment of an ollicial 
registc'r, giving tlie nunilier. place of meting ot e.ieh ns.sombly. etc ” Tlio nub 
ject of making the name public wa.s also mentioned. 

The convention met and adepti'd for itsv'lf tlie title ot General A.ssembly of the 
Knights of Labor et Nortli .Xmciica At thm meeting the' name local assembly 
was first adopted for the local bodies. The titles of the national officers were 
formed by {»reli\ing the word "giand ‘ to the titDs already in use tor thelo: aloffi- 
cers—grand master workman, etc. irnder the infbience ol Mr. T. V Powderly 
and Mr. Robert Schilling a preamble was adopted, whicli was copied i liiotly fiom 
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lUt'constitution <'f thf* Industrial llrotlieibood of is? I. Tim objects i»roposcd in 
tills iirciimblo ar«‘ ‘ to hi in^^ within the folds of on;,nn/ation »‘Von »K‘parttm*Tit of 
piodnctne iiidii-'lm making kiiowlcd;;o a sland]H>nit for action, and mdiistUHl 
ami iimial worth, not wealth, tlie true standard ot national f;r<“atness." “to secure 
to tlie toih ‘18 a piopcr share of the wealth tlnw en ale ’ and “all those ri^lita ami 
]»n\ilf;^t‘s iHM cssai V to inaUo them capable ot tniiOMii:; appre* latiuj'. detending, 
and poppetnating 1h(‘ lilcssings of good govei mncnl the esiahlishiiieiit of Imreans 
ot lalior statistics, cooperation; the rescawing of public lands tor actual .settlers: 
ihc ]. ino\,il ot leg.il leehnicahtii s debus, and discriminations amltln'abrogation 
ot laws winch d(* not hear ('(pially upon (apitaI and labor, provision for the health 
.iml sab ty of ih' se toiga^ed in mining, iinmufaidnring. and building ^mrsuits; a 
coiiipnlsoi V u eeljy [)ay dav foi corpoi a I ions, witli pa \ n lent in la wild money, a tirst 
lu-n lot merii.inic'- and lalnncis on the jnodnet ol their Woik. tibolitioii of tlio 
conti.iel -\'lom on pid'licwoik' ‘ ilic sidtMiliuion ol aibitration 1oi strikes, 
w ill iicvei and whcuwei emplo}eis and rinpUncos aie willing to meet on equitable 
giouiids ' inoliilat loll of till' eiiiiiloynient o! cliildren undei 11 m w orkshops, mines, 
andtaeloiies al olilioti of the Irtling out ol the hd'or ot convicts bv<‘onlract; 
equal jeu (o both 8e\fs lor ('(|U;d wo: k the eiglitdunii day legal-tender paper 
monev. issued without tho inter\ontion ol bank- 

A ri'Veil 110 w.ts jno \ uled tor as tollow^ I'or each idiai tin' to a i). A. or \j A., jia; 
for ca< li tra\ e mg. 1 1 .uislcr 01 Initd caul. 10 < onls and a pel capita tax of 11 cents 
a iin;n loi. 1 lu' '•alai \ of tlu' gi.nid mastn woi kiiian was lived at N'dii) a year, that 

ol th(‘ 'jaii'l -eeii'laiw at '^"o, mid ill it oi the gi.nid tveasincr at Sa" 

'I’he liist viand otlicies wane <Jiaml mast'r w’ni kman, lb S. Stephens, grand 
woiiln loieinen. Kalph Iksimii ait. “i.nid secri'taiy.('liurles H, Litcliman, grand 
assi-,i.inl M Cl el.ii \ .lolmtf Laing 

'Die adontion ol a seal was ielt to the grand iiiaBlet workman ami the giand 
seel ftai y Tlie ]ii iin 1 pa 1 devn • s ot 1 hi seals <it tIn‘ 01 del are an e([nilaleral trian¬ 
gle within a eiiele to il. smnate a lo. al assembly a pentagon to di'signale a district 
asseinblv. and a liex.igon to lopiosoni a State assemble The ‘gieat seal of 
Knighthood ‘ embi ,ic''S all llic'c desiuns a mi uni I lie inner eilge ot llie <'irtde. out¬ 
side the ln'\.igon runs the imil to ot the 01 der. ■' Thai is the most jierfcct govevu- 
inent m w Inch ,in minry to om- is fhe < om-ern ol all. ’ and fmm the cirimmb-nmce 
ot the 1 111 le 1 adlate the points of a a pointed stai 

The ovlreiiie him lecy wlin !i siuroiimled the order in its earl\ days was defended 
on the gioiuid that open and palilic a'-'-ocations oi workiiigineii li.nl proved to be 
l.illmes, and that il llio sociel\ woiked openlv its memlnas wonhl ho ex])o8ed to 
(lie HUsjn oil and disbi^e ol iln ir employ rs. This nusleiv douhtless conlnbuted 
to the am , ilhvainl dieaii with w Inch Iheordei si ems to have been ri'garded, 
partienlarl v in le^ioiis wlin-li bad l•••cent.'y bad sad expel lem-es w itli sei retsociet ica. 
Tlie djUH o| the >i<)ll\ M. (Iniies m Keniisyl\ aiii.i weie s( arcely ovei. Those wlio 
Innl seen tho Molly Met tun es onlv ti 0111 the outside amlonlval their worst, nat- 
uially sM]i])osed tliai a new secret orgaiu/alioii among woikmginen was likely to 
develop ,i Muiilai diaracter Those \vlio lielicusl that the iletectives wdio had 
gamed adiiiissmu to the Mollv McCiinrt s had instigated main’ of tlieir crimes and 
hadswoin awMv the lives ot innocent men wen* snspieioiis on tlieirsido, of anew 
01 del suironnded witli my'-ferv. Tliejiameo tlie Kinghlso! Labor semns toliave 
been jierinitli'd to leak out m tlie coal regions iimh r the mllnence of these romem- 
biances of the Molly MctTuircH It seemed best tocall a spinal session of the 
den-la! As^omblv on .lime o, |,s?n. foi the [impose. I discussing the ex|icdiency 
'■ ol making the name of the order [iiiblic loi iln* [im[)ose oi detending it from the 
ticice assaults and defamations made ujion it b_v the presH clergy, and coiqiorate 
cai»i(al, ■ In tlie c.ill tor this speeial se'-sion the nam<’ ol tlie oi<lei was still'Tepre- 
sented as liad been tlie custom, by a liiu' ol .'i stars. 'I'lie i|UcKtion of the publica¬ 
tion of the naiiK' was relerred b.-n k to the local assemblies. Tlic popular vote was 
lot decisive The second regular dent ral Assiunhlv, without flecroeing a general 
aholiiionol scciecv \oled to allow HUi-h local liodies as wishol to work openly to 
do so. Sonic assenihlie' began to work openly under tlii.s authon/atum. 

Tlii“Second regular session ot thetfenoral Asseinbiv met at St. lamisoii dannary 
lb tsTti Only 2‘< representatives w’ere pre.sent, although ‘iti district as.semblies 
were in existenci. 

The thud regular session mot at ( hicago on September 2, 1H?‘I. In the interval 
four new district assemblies liad been organized drand Master Workman Stephens 
was unable, by reason ol ill health, to atteinl this convention or furtiier fill his 
oliico. xMr. T. V. Powah riy was ^•lectell m his place. The salary of the grand 
master Workman was continued at sloo a year and that of the grand secretary 
atx.sOu. 

A resolution A\aBinti odnced to [uovide that working w’omeii might l)ecome mem¬ 
bers and form as.sem biles iindiT the same conditions as men. It received a majority 
vote, but not the two-thuds necessary for amending the coiiatitiition. 
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Tho limrtli so^sinii of tho (LMH'ral ABaMnbl\ met in Pittslmrj? on Soptembor 7, 
iNSd. Tliccomiiiilli'c on lojtortc'l 11 rojii'osontativos, <*( whom }| worn 

j)roM('M(. i''oit>-two iisscniblioH woro iopi'os(‘jib'iL boside.s over ]ocnl 

ii.sKcjnl))i('M wliicii \. oro atlaclifd dnoctly to liic (bnieral A>spmbly. Tlio report of 

I 111' Hi‘( rrlurv m!io\vc( 1 rn'cipts of -V', I’P and pa\ incnt^ of sb.o'iO A eouimirioc was 
ajuioiiih'ii to )»n‘)iari' a ritual lor tbo )j:ovorimn'nt of asseinbln.-s ol women, and a 
resolniioii WHS adojilrd that women ix' admitted as soon as the ritual was i)rint(‘d, 
'I hi' salaty ot 1 he secteiai \ was iaise<l to siido ,uid that of the assistant secretarv 
was lived at sTMi. T)iat of Dio f^rand master workman roniained as betore 

Till' lilth session met at Oeiroit Sc[ileiii})er li, lss| \\ wa^; re])orted tiiat the 
number of local assemblies lia<l mneasetl over bO |)er cent during the \earand 
the nnmbei ot menibets over ,0 per eont. One ni'w ihslriet assemlily laid been 
or^ani/o(|. IJj> to tins 1 mo the name ot ilie ord' r was oOn lallv treated as a pro- 
lound Heeri'l, IhoiiLcIi man\ lo at as-emblies Jiad Ik'Oii woiktn^^ o; oily under Iho 
permission ^)\ en m |s,!i. On (le. tetter heads and all oDio' {n in ted m.tiler of tlif' 
oi'dertlie name had al\\a\s lieoi i epj esoiPsi li\ livt'slaiH The unknown naiuo 
liud bei'ii eliaiai teined lo 1 he pin a si' “ noble and liolv. ' At tins session ot the 
(lemaal Asseinblv it was voted to drop Diese adieetu'os and to make ]mbMc use of 
the name ol the oi'ler The;,nand m.tsli'r workman was iiistruetcil toissnoan 
address to Die w ot Id on .bnniai \ 1, bss-J. proelannum that I lie oi der ol tin* Knmlits 
ot Ijahor eMsIed, Tlie p]M|;,e-oj alisoliile eoiicealitieiil ot Die Inisiness of tlieordor 
had h(‘eii enloieed h an<i:illi. 'I’lie oaDi as liroiiped and i epl.n ed by a woid ol 
lionor. The (liailei tee was raised to slo and tlie ]ii'r<Mpita tav to cents a 
nmnilK'i’ a month 

The committM'a ppomieil Dieyeai itefoi-e to pfpare a i lina! tor assemblies of 
Women made ii<i K'jiorl. The mastei woi kinan liad decided that women should 
bo admitted on an e'|iialit_\ with nmn. 'riioy wereadmiltod aeenrdiiiLdy fromthis 
tune. 

Th<' six 111 session of ilio (leneral \sscmbly w’as hold in N(‘W 'i ork on September 5, 
IHs-j, Six nowilisl net as.sembln'H W(‘i-e represc'iiti'd, inakinj^ a lota I ol I'l Amon;^ 
them was tlie liisl nalional trade disinet asseml>h’ever oruaiii/.ed m Dn-order. 

II was < oinjiosed of tele'^tapiieis. It wnit on a. sfnke dnriii^^ tlie following vear, 
nii<l tile Htrik<‘ resulted in the praetieal d( struetion of it. 

A[)lanol bfuielil in.sin aiico was adopted at tins session and ]ilac(‘d in cliar.i^f* ot 
Mr. t'harli's 11 lubdiniaii as iiisnram e s^'crelary. ,Mi. Jiitehman liad been suc- 
ceedod the \Tar hidot e, in I lie I'flie ■ oi ;;i.ind secret,ir_\ of (he order, by Mr Doberf 
1). ijayton. d’lie s.ihit les ol Die jiiand sei rotary and Die assistant seeretarv wa-ro 
raised to sl.'.MKJ each The ;;ian(l InMsnri'r ri'ceive*! slihi Mr. Powderly retnsed 
to aceept any im-rease of Ins own s.alavv as ^o'ami master w'orknian. 'I'he ree('ii)ts 
troiii Se])teiiilier 1. iBSi to Ain^iist dl, iNS-j. were the evpimses were 

ThosevenDi nieolin{?of the (ienernl A.sM'inbly was iidd on September I IdS't. at 
(kncinnali. I’ll tei'ii new (list net assemblies ha<l I teen oraam/ed diirimr tlie year. 
Tlie titles of the ollieers wane eiiaii.ae<l at this met'lin^ ironi arend to a'*‘Uer,il - an 
adjoefive wineli was thoiiaiit to smack less ol ,irisloeracv and to aceord bettin* 
witli the spiiit Ol Die oriler. The sataiy ol the g-eimial master workman was 
rai.sed to TIh* ueina al .se- ret ny w’as .luDiori/ed to apiKiint a( liief chadcjit a 

salary of SI non. The senelary ol Dm ^eiioial exoeufne board was directed to 
<levote Ins whole time to the work ot hm otlico mid ins sniary was ii\ed at si ;*00. 
Till' (general statistieiaii w'as j;i\en a saliirv of s ’.nn a \car. 

Th(' eu;l>th reoiilai convention met at I’hilad'dphia on S('p1(‘mi)er I. issi 
Twelvcdistiiet a.ssi'jtiblies had boon nr^ain/ed duiin.i; tlie prei'cdina }ear. The 
salary o) tlie^eneial inasler work'inan wasiamed to's'.MHi, and Ik' was directed 
toeiH'nd Id weeks in the lield. l weeks m each section ol the country 

The ninth si'ssion wa?; held at Ifamilton. Ontario, on October d, is.s,',. No 
im])ortan1. ebanues were made ui Die laws oi theoi del. JMuidi ilisenssiou of coop¬ 
eration took place, but no deliinte advance in this direction was made and the 
convention was depressed Iiy tlie lailure ol the (.'annelburi; mine. 

Mr. Powdorly attributes Die eiioniioua i;rowt)i of tlie order lictwcen Die latter 
part of and the early jiart of IS.si; to tw'o cinniinstaiK'es for winch Die order 
itself was not respon.siblo. One wms Die mo\enient for the e.stablishment of the 
y-liour <lay on May 1. issii Xiie other was the spread of an extravai-aut idea of 
the strength ot the order, wlneli is a(tr)lMi(e<l by Mr Powderly primarily to an 
article pul'liMied in Die New York Snii. enlar^xnig upon the absolute control of 
the actions and fin* livelihood • ot .diio.ood workingmen ' winch the d men wlio con¬ 
stituted the cxocntivo board ot the Knights ol Labor wore alleged to possess. 

The Federation of Tr.tdos. at its annual session in bss.d. suggested May 1. bS8fl, 
for the .adoption of the s-honr svstom by as many of its subordinate organizations 
as were prepared tor it The s-hour day was a part of the programme of the 
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Kniulitsof L:ilK)r Mr. Powderly that ho and tho Itvidors of thourder 

did not iot;ard -May 1. as a suitahlo tiuio lor an olVort to ostabl'di it. l!o did 
not (<)ii8idor tliat oitlior tho workmen or llicir omployors h;id obt.nnod such an 
uniltTst.mdin;'of tho ;^ronnd.s on wlnoli tlio demand for an S hour day rosta as 
would instil\ tiK* attonipi to pur it m pradico Ills crot < ir<‘nliir of M.iroli M. 

said that It wii'' non'.en‘v 0 to think nt Mich an iinderttikiniii Vot tho fii<-t 
that tlu> ouh-r had dt'claied lor llie '^-lioiir d.i\, logethoi with tlio knowledgo 
ol tlie re^olnlion ol the l-’edeiation of '['r.ido-s, led Ihe niihlie, winch did not dis- 
enminate between two\i'iy dilTeieiit oi^am/ations tohelio\e that a strike luul 
heeii ordeoM] ]>\ (lie K nights, to take place ell May I. lor th*'purpose of shei ton¬ 
ing tlio lieitrs ol labor Iha-ansi' ot tins lieliel and the e\agger,ited populariiinnion 
oi the powei of the KniKhts hninlreiU of tlioiis.iiuls lOiiied the oider, who liojitsl 
to get protit Iront it without having any ot that di'siro to /^:i\o a,s well as got. 
which Ml IMwdcrly regaids as tho lonndai mu pi inciple of IIm' Knights 

'I'his coinhin.ation of i ircnnislaiH'cs led to a gn^at nunihcr of sirdo's among tho 
Knights i.t Labor in tho »‘,irly iiioiilhs ol is.sn. '|'iie tone ol .Mr. Ikiwderlv m 
legaid to these stakes m his hook iiuhhshed •; j'ears tator. is one of deep 
legiet. 'I’lie Hiiphc.iiioii ol Ills statl•nK>llts th»‘i 0 a that. (In' s(iikes resulted fiom 
Iheignoranco ainl im[)atieiiee ol amass of new nieinhers whom the old olhcors 
(‘oiiM pot control. llosa\s ■ 'The oliic* is weo' taken iiji in (ho \am attempt 
a.ssimiiato ami educate the incoming tnlo of humanily wluch looki'd to iho organ- 
i/.iiion toi re!u‘l, lather than to tln-ir own ellort" in the oigani/,alien in behalf of 
all.' spiM.-ial se^^ln^ ol thegmieial assembly w as < ailed ehiolly to deal with 
the mass ot sfiilos ami loekoiils K met at <’i»‘vdand on M.iy ‘Jo, It 

approved the e<misi:; ot the oltii eis. melndmg the imatur w<irkmau‘s op)>ositiou to 
tiie tMa\ Ist^’houi nioveimnl .'^i\ ineinhi-iH of the louveiilion were cliosen to 
assist the gemnal cKemitn c hoard ol > 

'I'iiotenth i*’gutar eonveiiimn met at Ui< innoml on (IiMoImt 1. Tho year 

heloi-e till' nnmhor ol mmnheis reported in good standing was liiL:’--rt. The num¬ 
ber now reported was dtjnji. ,Mi. I'owderlv says that theaetuai numiierw’as 
]iri)l)ai>iv rioi o\er Mo.non m l.ss:, ,,r 1)0-1,nitn m isst;^ Meiii!'eihhi[> m the general 
assembly was ha^ed oil the number o! niemheis rejiorteil m good standing, and. 
at cording loM i I *o\\<lerI\, sc )itie as-emhlies in iiot h yeais ]>aid la.M's on iiioremom- 
hets i ban wige in good'-iaiidiiiu itiorder to nicii .ise tlieir lopreseiitalion Seveiity- 
'•ix new (list net assonihlu-s iiad Leon orgnm/ed < I nr mg the war. The number in 
existence ei ems to h,n e liis-n about l.'n. 'I’ho ti ouiiles hi Uveeii the oi del and the 
trade •ininns oet up:ed much ol the Inneol tho session. A resolution was passal 
whuh t l)liged memheiH oi the ('igai .Makeis ln1einatioii.il rnion to leave tlio 
Ollier i'ho ofli< os ol setrelaiv and treasui er. which itad heoii <‘oiisolidated in 
[SHI wen‘ again sepaialed Mr. t'harles ]1 Litehmaii, who had been tho first 
grand secieiaiv, heeanie gemral secrcdai,v. 'I'lio salary of tho geiieial master 
workmanwas laised to s').nun a year. Tho-o ot the ''ceretary and t lio treasni er 
Wei. - iixod at S'.' nun each. Fom dollars a da\ when . -n duty wnis allowed to mem- 
lieis ol the geiii-ral e\.'eutive hoard. Tiie momliei ship of the hoard was increased 
li'om .y to L The terms ol all the general ojlie.-rs were lengthened to '• ,wars. 

(>ver -hKi doeniiicnts were presented, farmoie than il was [lo^sible to consnlor in 
tho Id days ol the session A commit(eo was aiijiointed to .sit duiiiig tho recess, to 
go over the documents relating to changes m the laws, and piejiaio a constitution 
to be hul'iniHed to a general vote. At the roqmst ot the women who woro 
present as representatives. Mrs. Leonora M. I'ai i y was elected general luwstigatoi 
of women's w ork. a title which was attei wants changed to general iiistruetor of 
womens work. Tlie purpose ot this otiice seems P. have been partimilarlv the 
organi/ation ol women, 

Thogeiieial executive hoard w'as ordered to spend sah.OuO in buying aheailqiiai • 
ters. und also to Imy a home tor the family of Mr. Stephens, the first grand master 
workman ol tho order, at a cost v)f not h'ss than si.uun. Tlie headquarters, at 
Philadelplua, was bought for si.’).nut), and the rest of tho S).')'! OOe appropriated for 
the jmriiosu was ma'le to cover the <-ost of rep.iinng and titling nj). This head¬ 
quarters was sold 111 isq.') and a new one wa.s built at Washington, 

Several .strikes and loclvont.s were* in luogiess at the time ol tlio Kn-hmond eon- 
vention, and votes W’cre jiassed which took over siOO.tXMjoul of tlie tieasiiryfor 
dispute jnirposes within the ne.xt year. Mr. 1‘owderly laments this action, and 
declares th.it the funds of tho order were never meant to ]>e siient on strikes He 
adds " Theresultsol tliat convention convinced all who attended it that a.smaller 
representation was nece-'Siry in order to secuio good ordei, Inirmon}, good legts- 
lation. and good results ' The s(-alo of repre.sentalion wa.s ehaiigeil at this meet- 
1 representative for every 1,000 members in good standing to 1 for every 

The next convention met at Minneapolis mi October ). l^HT. The number of 
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rrpri'Hoiitaljvo.s prosoiii w:ih Ihs, At the previous convention the nmnher had 
Ik'ou ()ne liuinli'rii and forty-two inemhois hail sat m the convention ot isK,'), 
and 1‘.’ti lit that of Ihh t. 'I'Jio icdiieiion ot numlniH in i’'''! wa^, of courHc. chiefly 
(lilt' to the cliat];;<‘(l basis of rcjireseiitation. Foity-si.\ new difitncl aKseniblieM 
had been oroani/.ed duriii”' tlio year. Tlio headtjuarters of one of them was at 
IhrininKhain, Filmland. A considerable ininiber td' tlicm were national irado 
asHOinbiicH. 

A resolution was prosonled rceilmj; that tho taking ttf hnnian hit' by .judicial 
proceeding lias (‘()ino to be gi-nerally eoiisiderod a idle ol lurbaiism, and on this 
ground ('xpreHfliug soi i o\v tliat tln' “ < !lin ago anarcliisls' iiad l)i'en comli'inned to 
dt'ath, and pledging tlit' <-onveniion (o u-e e\ orv endeavor to secure the coininuta¬ 
tion ol the sentence. Tin'master worl^inan i uli'd th“ resolution out of onha ,and 
was su-tained by Die eonvontion. This led to ilie secession of several old 
inenibei s 

Mr. liitdim.an resigned as gonond sccri'tai \ Se|itcniber s isss, and Mr. .folin 
W. HayeH w.-is appointed bv Mr, t'owderly. the general master woikman, to fdl 
tim vacancy lor the reinaiudnr i>t tin' term. " 

'Idle next coincntioii metal hnliaiia[iolis on No\(‘mber hi. isss. 'ppo olh(‘<'rs 
re})oried that during the liseal wsir ending duly i, psss. tlie iiieiiiliership had 
dt!cr(‘ased. aecording to the reeei]>ts tioni the p('i ( apita lax. hy ahoiil -lon.oeo. 
The numbi'r lepoited as of .)ul\ !. isH.s, was '.'VJ,')bs.' TIurIv-two new di.striet 
assemblies had ln'i'ii lormed during th<' >ear. many <i! whe-li were national tra<le 
as.semlihes One ol the new assemblies )iad its )iMad,|n,ai tors in Kiigland A lep- 
K'senlative of the erder Iroiii t he I'M World ajmeared loi the lust tinu' Tins 
was Allx'rle ) lelw.ii bnot < 'liai'lero] llelginm. Tileeoitsolidaledolln I'of .si'cietary- 
treasiii er was again crealed. ami Mr .lohn W i l,i\ es was ele( ted (o n, w i( h a. sal¬ 
ary ■)! s'Pooo. The gmiei'al master woikman was given power to nominate s 
inemhers of till' eonvenlion. Ironi whom tiie eonventioii was to choose ). wlio, 
willi the genera! nmsti'r workman wen' to constitute the general exi'cntive board. 

At tho ioiirtei'iitli regular session ol Die (leiier.al AssembU. liehl at Denver in 
November. ISIHI the saiar\ of Die general mastei worlitiiaii was li\ed at, s'...‘ou a 
year, that of the genei ,d seeiela' \ 11 e.iMirer at s'bouit and the pay of nu'mfu'rs ol 
1 lie general I'.NecnIiVO ho.ard ,al sI a da> an<i ('\iiens('s The following lesolution 
was jidopti'd •'W'e laAor Die a.( eej)lance l.\ (.nr geiieia! oliieers o' cit wStati*. 
comity. Ol nat.ion;il nomui.ilmns, l)c!ie\-iiig ii goo<1 policy lo us('lioDi partles u imre 
the best inti'i'esls oi I In'order <-aii Ix'seivs'd Mr. j'owderlv ui his i ejiort of tlio 
next yi'.'ir, e<)mmenled on this ieso]iitloii .is nmiece.s^arw since Dm oi der does not 
intertoK'wiDi Dio rights ol its nn'inbets as eiti/ens andsuggcsied Dn-dangeis to 
the organr/,alien w Inch would hi' iii\o!v<‘d in jiermittiiig it or its oHieers as sueii 
to liocoino <'oimceted with jioliDes J le recommended Di.d thiMbinger ol the use 
of tin'Older hy [lolilicians (or then si'llisli ]inrposes be dimmisln'd b\ rcipiiriiig 
tiiatuir* meniboi'(»1 Dmonlei wlio should .-n cept ollici'lnan eiDirr party shoiihl 
at once resign any oilic ■ wliieh iio might liold in local, distiict, national traile, or 
State assembly.' 

Tlie liltoenDi regular '-ossion of Die (tenoral Ass-mbly was held at Toledo in 
November, h^hl. The general execiitue Ijoaid roporb'd “agiowing fe(*lingatnong 
our brothers in (treat Dntani and Ireland in favor of their hi'ing ])lacod in a posi¬ 
tion to more Inllycontnd Dioir own affairs,” and llie board suggested Dit'<lesir- 
abilitvol actum to giant Inmie lule lo org.ini/.ations of tlie Kmglils in various 
conidries oulsido ot Amenea 

Th(' general ollieers, as trustees of the onler, wore auDiori/ed to soil the hcad- 
(juai tois at IMiiladelplua provnh'd The sah^ should b.' ajiproved by a m.Liorily voti' 
of the (toneral NssembU bf'toro it shonbl be consummated, .ind ]'rovi<h'<i riotici' of 
intoiitioii to sell slmuld havt' been sent to all assemblies entitled (oeh'el rei-resont- 
atnes lo Dio ( leneial Assembly a( least )0 days bi'tori'the session 

A resolution w.is passed rm-ommending ' tlial. as a i u'o. as--emlilies throughout 
the order refrain from electing or maintaining in ollici' any memhor who seeks or 
holds a ]>oliti al position. 

ThoBixteenth ii'gular session met in 8t Louis in November. 1S!V2. The geneial 
ina.sb'r workman said in his address- “To-day the incnibcrslnp is on tlm inereast', 
and it is gratifying to know that through tlie exciting times incnh'nt to a Pre.si- 
dential oleetion we liavo steadily grown in membership and intinenee. ’ 

Authoritv was given to the general oilners without ivstriction. lo soli the gen¬ 
eral headquarters at Philadelphia. 

The .soventeontli regular session ol Die i rcneral Assembly was lield in Philadel- 

’ Hoporiof ucin'mlseerotiu'v. Isss.p loport of yeiirnil tiva'-nrer. ]. lil 
Ih'port of (ioiiei'iil Mimtcr W<>rkiri,in. Is'M. pp 

of General Assoiiihiv IM'I, pp 0,-ti,3(5,a7 



TIIV KNKUnS (^F FAltoK. \) 

in Novombor Th*' baMsut rqnosontation. \v]u(“h lia«l Ixvn nnulo 

niotnlH'is in was n-dnc'd a.i'am b> l.'imi 'lli-' icpoil of tin' t'an-Tal inaMrr 
work man ’.^h\ o iiuu'li sp.ii < 1 •> tin* i con 11 o\ i i '.ir^ in which hi', ami tlio 

ordiT as n'iii<*s,‘nto<i Iw him. luul bocn iinolved iliioimli I'aNf a-'cnsataoii''n| tlie 
Kiibicftioii ill llii‘ Older 1o Ihc Konian < 'atlio!i( ( 'Iiuh-Ii. 

Tile abo roicned to ili'^piUi ^ and 1i ouMa- witliin tin' order, and dnclaml 

that all tiiin;t'' pflMainnm loilm wollaieol tho oi.ler slnaild be IhoroUKbly dis- 
<-n^''i‘d and '-rltied bv the (lem ral A'^-endih eii \i>‘ ]tarl oi the ^e-^sion wasoecu- 
l>ii d with di'rii'"«ion ot di-pute-^ l>ei Ween ( i< iieial Ma-lei’ W oik Ulan iNovdi'idv ami 
liw •-upporti 1 ^ on theoiiehaml and (leiieial Seeretar\-'riea'^iii('r Hayes and Ins 
snppoi teis on theollier \ if-i>lntion was n'tnnately adopted to thnelVeet tliat 
the a•'^elnhl\ was s.itNlied that no possible (lisln.ne't\ eoiild beilnupo'd a;tainst 
anyot tlie e,.iiej;il ol1i> i i^, 1-nt tli.n llie antatpmisni between lliein lemleiod it 
imp’s-ihle I'S tliein t" di. (‘tb'i 1 1 \e w oi k f<ii tin indei and that all oibces were 
llieielnu; ilei laia d v.nant 111 the new elect'eii, liowevir, Mr. i'owdeth was 
reelected e^neral ina'-ier wnikman h\ voles aaain.-l Id lor.i. II. Soveiei^naml 
1 to) T n. Met >1111 <' and Mi 1 la\ es was lei-'ei 1. d s.'cietaiw -iii'asurer by voti'S 
aicanist JM for ('hai les It. ^l.^l tin 'The lai al ni.isl er w orkman li;td ant In in fy to 
nonnnate candidates 1 1 oni w li<an iin inliei s ni ilie ^^‘Iu'ImI e\e( nine lioaid iiuitht 
laM'ks ted. Wifli .1 '-mule < \C( Jitioll the pm ()!:< wlean he noiiiiiiated were luisat- 
wlactin V to I he ni.i loi itei the de'ey.at< s. .nid repia1e<l hdlots tailed losliowa 
cholre Ml . I’owaiei 1\ le^iyoied 111-, olli.e, The i e-.ii;n;it loii w is at 1 1 rst I e Ject cd. 
but at lej wai d" on i < < ensnlei it e >i;, w as a< i epi i d dr So vei-e npi w. is 1 lien elected 
Keiiei.il mastet Wo kiti.i 11 1 1 \ c \ otr oi ’ i t o M ic.| othei i aiididates It was icsolved 
•• I li.it loi the pi evont \ I ,n I la sa ',ti \ i c iii.nn a^ it n but at tei f his vear it is the 
.sensool fills aeiieiat ;is..i‘in i hy th, 1 1 1 in* " 1 1 ,ii ol I lie'jeneral m.isler w'ot kinan he 
hodii\ear 'I he joilow lie; tes"lnl ieii was mianmionsh adopted ami ordered 
to be eneio-srd. iiaiin'd and pie-enti'il to Mi I’owdtnh •'That this ueiieial 
aHseinliiv (HI heiiall ot tie' nidei ,i1 lar^e. wimli in- has iepies(‘nted so lone, 
tendi-r Inm oui lie, it Hell tli oik - tor Ins el i. n I - in lie hall ol Innn.uiit \. and hoiie to 
Iona: li.u I'linn in the rank-as an e.irnesi w’oik.r and supporter ol the jn nici])leH 
he lias so ioiiy' enunciated ' 

Ml. So\el cmn. a- ceiiei ;il nia-iei W'a•l^lnan, attended tlienatMiiat coiueiilion of 
1 he ,\n!ei n an U.nlwaN 1 nion i n .1 une. l• 1 The {-oiin eni ion. al ter vinyMiiin an 
en! liiisi t-t K wetc'iiiie. unaniinoiis'p i-st d ii'soinHons tenileriin^ the heaityalli- 
am-e <tt »he \mei i. an i{ailwa\ 1 nnni to I In- 1\nipdils ol l^alior '• in all inoveiiientH 
broind* a kont toi the eh \, it ion .nid neia ht ol i he lalie) >■! s ' ,i nd (h-clan na’ fil'd- 
“ we e\ , ss tiieB(' sMdniK'nts 1 h.it 1 lie whole l.tbol Ilia wol Id mav know that two 
o| the;^', ilesl I.iIjoi* Ol yeini/alioiis that it- ha-. e\<>r known, namely, tile KiiiKld^ 
of Lahur and tile A iiiei lean U.n | v’a \ i 'nion, Imv e ;»l1ihated and joim'd Iheir inler- 
osts to] tiu' [ini po-e of pl;i( in;; ilie nieiiilx is ol liotli oieanmations in the close 
linml <)t iMrinoiu to llio Ix -t ndi'iesls ol Hie w'-iild ol lahoi 

When tlie (iriiei ill \s-i ud>lv lilt t a I \ew (irleaii-. in Novemher. IsM |, tlie report 
of tile p' neral -ocietai \-tii asnit i . anl that hem <)■ toljer isny. to (h'tober, 

local as-omlilii b had b<-eTi otaani/i'd iioi'aani ed or i cinstaled, and had 
c<‘ase<l (o work ao'- ma a nei ih'c.rease oj .'.on and 1 1 om < tetoher, h'^h-!. to < )<'tober, 
istH, li,cal asseinbiles Ind b<'. n oi a'0>> ‘‘d. i' oi aaiii/ed. or i emst ated. and .'iSO 
liad ce.iM'd to work aiMUa a net decrease o! , t Ten district fissemblies iiadhoen 
oraaiii/o<l dm ma tlie iatfei ycai Theieiiort ot 1 he aeiiei al executive hofinl Haul 
thl.l (he lo— ol iin inbersliip ) 1 om istss to is'i; vva- ,u an averaa'* nite of Ml per 
cenj'a year -iml lUt'total loss wim ovei ,>nn,iiiiit ni'-inliers. 

Upon the inofiun oi Mr So\ireian them'neiat inastei workman the salary of 
hiH olhee w.is reduceil Iroin >.-i ‘ino to >- onn a yi'.ir d'he pay ot memhiMH of tha 
aeiieral exi-cntive lioard was tixed at n 1 a d.i\ and ( xpeiises wlien actu-dlv ena.'ia'od 
in Work ‘ 

Dninia (ieiieral Master Workman Sovi'temn is-ueda boycott on tlie notes 
ot national banks In Ins leporl to tlie (oniera! ossi inbl_\ ol the lollowni;; No\em- 
bei lie declaicd that this \v,is tlu' iiio-t i laliteous act (d his iif(*. “It exiiosed tlie 
niisunml inoiu'y ot the sound-inoiuw a<lv<‘( a' es t luew phitocracv on tlie defensive, 
and torced the national nanl^s into a humilialina c'>nl('S-ion ot ]ireposteioiis acts of 
bad laitti with t lie people. ‘ Tlie (ienei al Assi‘mhiy appi ovc<l the action.'' 

After tryiiia toi more than a \ I'ai to makt'a iimioadvaiitaaeons sale, the aeiH'ral 
otneers, in jheir capacitx as trnsie--s. sold the lieadipiartera at Philadelidna for 
1 ^HI, non. Tliey paid some ol the debts oi the older out of thi.s sum. bought a lot in 

' Prerfi'<liii; 4 s nf (o 11 ..ral .\.-scnili]y, h'r! pp ; ,;s, in, il, V.i i,l,iO,eT, M 
■ AilOresi-,,f I Wmi-Iouihi is'O j, | 

I’r.ef (n.iH-i a) A-', inlil V Js'il pp |i, pi 
^ Pi... c.'dinirs of (JciicmI a— emtitN, Isai. p 1> 

‘ Pi'o. ci.-dna;-ot (iciicial As-i-iioa.\ l.s'.r,, pp j |ii| 
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WaHliinjijton foraliont of which was and put up a modest build¬ 

ing; ‘ The order was not yot free* fiom pressing indehtodness Among other 
demands was lent to the (ionoral Assiunhly on May < 5 , is'.o, liy the Franklin 
Association of Pressmen and Assistants of New Vork, Local Assomidy No. 
undiT an agreement, it w;is said, that pavment shouUl he ma<U* in 'id days, Pav- 
inent had noiheon made at tlio time of the eonvention in November, and the cred¬ 
itor assembly was demanding it.- 

In the (General AHsemhly of isdo a motion to declare the oilico of general secre¬ 
tary-treasurer valiant was defeated by a \ole of 'M to Jd. 

Tlie General \3semhly unamnioiish adopted a le'^olution condemning “llie 
unwarranted and unconstitutional methods employed in tiie trial, eonviction, ami 
punishment of I'liigoiie llehs and assoeiat(*>,''extoiehng to tliem “most lieart- 
felt synijKithy in their nnlawl nl imprisonment, "aDd deiioiincmg '* theliigh handed 
and autocratic methods pursued in this ease by a ]iroindicod judn lary.’ * 

A resolution was also adopted declaring tliat tlie courts of tlm I 'nited States, by 
their a(*tion upon various legislatuo measures passod to ainelioi.ite tin* condition 
of the wi‘alth proihiceis. Iiad lort<'ited tlio (umlidence of a laige inaiorityof the 
citi:^eii 8 .and that thou ui-finn m ••i-^siung hlaidu't iniunctions without the slight¬ 
est ovcnseorantliorily is siil)Vrisi\c ot Mie lihertiesol the [njople. ' The assembly 
declared, tlieiad'oic. for “ the election of all imhcial oflicers <lire<‘lly by the people 
HO froi|uentl\ as'o jireelmU* tnaltea-'aiu'e in tiiat liiuh otlice. ami ])rovuh'for its 
swift punislimriii when the olfensi' is I'oiiiiiiitted. 

Hejin'sen tail VOS of the Knights of Labor ati ended the convent n >11 of tiui Farmers’ 
Allianeein February IS'.H), wiihn pmpoNil tint Ihi'-bod\ ,1011, tin- Knights as a 
natnoial di.stri<-f nsseinhly. It was leporh-d that, tiie idea was ta\ "i ably reeeued, 
hut that tlioc<)nst it utionol llio Alliance u-ipiired rei. rem i‘. ol it to a pofiul.ir vote. ' 

During there was a sliarp struggle tor po^sr-sion of the <ngam/ation and 
funds ol Local Assemhly :iu(i. the association oj' the window-glas-'workers. 'I'lio 
iopresentativ<‘H of the local ;isseiiibly gave a tin- 1 ea-oii distrust ot the general 
ollicersol the order, hntllie gem-ial nllu ers ileclarcd that the real trouble was a 
ipiarrol l)0t ween nieinhors ol the loi al assembly ns (o wlio should control its profi- 
criy. amount mg to i)ii,i) 0 ii or inoi e m cash and seciit il ns. 'I'lie local a-'semhly 
expelled Simon Pnriis. its master workman, witlioul a lieanng. and while ho was 
absent, it is said, on h’lsine-'S of Hie older. Tin - ci \ il coni ts w<‘re appealed to and 
roiiistahnl Mr. Pur ns, di-eiaring liis cximlsiou Irom Ins olhee to lia\ e lii-en “•mani- 
fost.ly wrongful, illegal, and 111 jialp.ihlc^ vioiation of the- laws g' -veining the asS(j- 
ciation.” The :isseml)l\’, wit li jMr. Pui ns at its head, wilhdia-w from the order 1 n 
August, isph. but joined it again in isiph' 

Tliodonoral Assomblv of IXiii nn-t iminodiatoly alter tin- I‘resnl 6 nti.d i lection 
'I’lie genoi al master workman doclau-d in Ins ie})or( 'I'ho aiitoeratie holders of 
idle money h.ive snbverh-d tin- piinciph s ol Ireo govc-rnment h\ forcing political 
service from tin- pooi as the h-nure ol emplovmeiit. ^ ^ ' The struggle lust 

passed has demonsiiah-d th.it pecuniary di-prinlence ig political sla\ei\. Ilow to 
prevent the coinidete ovei throw (d onr civil liberl\ is the\)rohlom ot the hour." 
Ho iiroposed tocenter tin-iniim^liati-demands of tin-order upon ' an einiitable 
income tax. the free ami inilimit<'<l coina^eof siher witliout the consent of any 
other nation, (lio p.iymentol all (h>vernment bonds according to piesi-nl contract, 
and tho (lovcrnnu-ut issiu- ol all ol the p.iper inonoy of the countr\'.’‘ Tho rejiort 
of thegenoralo\('cutiv<' lioar<l congiatu 1 at< d tin-order that soun-imiiortaut i>lanks 
of its platlorm. including the money plank tho plank inoppofiitioii toUovcrnnn-nt 
bond issues and tho incomo-t.ix plank li.id hccoino tho conimandmg issin-s of 
Amoriean politico Tin' (ieiieral AH-emhly at Hrst adopted a lesolutiou to the 
oli'oct that tlio free coinage of silver at the lutio of hi to I is important as a step 
toward Hindi .1 completeleforin i-f the nnmetarv system as the platform of the order 
demanded. Tins a<-tioii ws afterwards moditied b\ adding to tho seventeenth 
section of the ])reamhle the claU'O w Inch liassiiico stood as tlie second half of it. so 
as to increase tho importance apfiareiitly attributed to the free coinage of silver.' 

The general executive hoard reported th.it it had .ido[ited a policy of rigid econ¬ 
omy, and had begun by cnlting oil' its own salaries and ordering that no memhi-r 
of the board should receive pay except wlien specially ordered on xvork absohitoly 
necessary for tho preservation of the order. Py this action tlie board expenses had 


‘ Precoo^1m^'s nf (toiu-nil AsHciiibly, l.-'iCi, 1> 

Proci'i-iliiifiS of (teiu-ral A'S'-iul-lv, iSiCi, pp till. tC^ 

^ Procoediiigs of (.loneinl A'-'si-mlily, p stl 
« Proco.-diiijfs of Uoiu-ral Isay p Si 

I’roi-ooiliiigs of in'iH'i 111 Assembly, lsti>, ji 111 
" Procoi'diii^TK of (-loiioral Assembly, Isin;. pp '>1,.'.:,’ 

’ I^i'occodinKS of (ti-iieial AhM-mbly, iSSHi. ]>]> l.'i-.'Kl, IS'iT. p ltd 

" Prooooilings of (-icuoriil Assembly, iSlKk pp 10, 59, i)0,5*.5,1K3, 100 Soo b.‘lr>w. p 15 
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been reduced to 1 es 8 Ihnn one-tonrth of ^-hnt they hnd boon for inany yoarp l^eforo. 
Tin- nuinbrr <>r om])lo^ ccs had also lieon doorrasod in Iho general eocretary a otbco 
and in llir jouinal dr|taitnit nt. Much indrbtednrss OKiptiiig at tin' tiiiio of Iho 
previous (Ji iirral As>oinbly liad liocn ]>aid tdl. and the financial ontlooK had lioon 
nmch 1111)11 ovrd Vet lIuMirdor owed the general ina'-t'T workm-in aheut 

secret aiy-treasnrcralKHU .Tiio.and the lour meuih(‘i sof flic evocnlivo 
liwaid al-uut Mr. So\ erei;^n. the ^^-ana'a! nia'^toi workman, dosir« d it to lai 

onteiedoii theininutea that behave sl.ooOnl his salary ol the I'.ust year to the 
(ieneial \s-emMv,an(l tliat the annmiit tlien due was to bo oonsiiierod hi.s only 
salary tor tlie coiiiin.i' year, and tliat :slO() ol it wms to Ce de\otod to clerk lure. 
'Die t'leiier.d A-semhlv \ 'lO'd to make tlu' .salaries ot the i;eneial master workman 
aii<l ol tile ;,a‘iieial secrotary-treawnrer si .‘lOO ('a< h Inii it deducted thejiayof Iht' 
^MMieial ma'nr woikm.iiiM 1 -Tk Itoin his salary ' 

An apjicai was leceived iii a controveisy helweeti 1 wo loeni assi-mhiies in New 
Zealand 'I'lie (general Assi-mbh refeir<d the di-))nte liaek to tli<‘ )uovnicial 
as.s>'mbly ba- investii;alion and tnal.- 

Tlio (ieneial \''senibly ol 1 S‘i 7 eonsmiied mole than thioeda>s in delerminnif; 
Nvho slionld be ]M'rnnlt''d to sit as ineniheis ol it. li, deposeil In-m olhee ihe 
eial m.iHti'r woikiuan. Mr S<ivereiL,oi, tie- ;e‘n(‘r.il wnvtliN l"reman. and two inein- 
biTs ol the eveciitive hoaid. Mr llenrv -\ IIii-Kb. ol New York, was (bx led 
p:eneral ma'-tm woikman. 

IieLjuiati"ns weie made lor Ihe I'hilosoplier s Stone l>ee:iee. and tlie s^n'cia! 
siTvnos which ■-lioiild entitle a inemi»ei loreceivoit xmtc delimal. Amon;^ siu'ii 
serviees weie the biiii^iitii,' 111 ol fen new ne mbeis wilhiii one \ear or lie? ordain- 
/nlnai wilhni oie' \ear ol t W" or more local assfiiiitlics 
A Icsoliition was passed ])iot<'stinu ‘m^aiimi oiu (ioveniiiicnt ('iil(nin^^ into any 
!j;oneral Tieatv ot aibitration wiih r,n;;'aiid, as th“ poln-N of tlial. natioii )>rovcB, 
without historical conlra'hclion. that sIh' is a co\sai <1 in lici ilcahn^s witli nations 
who am her O'lnal and a v indict i\ e o])piessor and e\iei m mat or ol those nations 
and people over wl'oiu she <'an dominate with litipiimtv ‘ 

'I'lie twontv-seeoml ici^iilai o \' tiie (iiMieral A-semhl\ mel at t'hica^o. 

Noveinher I'l, Tile ;j:(‘neral nnu'er workman dcelaieil ' that the causi' of 

Kmuhthood has ne\or been hriiAht- r than il is at llie [nesentday. ■ (iu'al 

stridt s lia\e boeii mado with the work of oiii onier in (Im various portions of tho 
woild, mole iMrticnlail\ in the \iistraliaii and N(‘W Za'.iland colonies. Mom 
than Itih new assemblies were lepoited to hav('lieeii or;;ani/eil. Thenumborof 
as-seii ''lies lapsed vas not Ki^en. 'I'lie leiin of .Mi. Ilieks as ^eimral master work¬ 
man e' iired. siiH'e h<' bad lieen elia-ied to lill out the ime\))ire(l term of Mr. 
Soveiei^ji. Mr .lohn N. I'aisons. president ol Die Natlonal Asso< lation ol Letter 
Caineis.was chosen to the ollice .\Ii. links leported tlial i-very j^wiieral ollieer 
had been workim; at ln> ealluig dnriiu: Die pi • eedin;; \ear instead ol living at the 
expense ol the oidei. ThoL;e)ieial seereiai \-Ire i-vurer, whose tiino was entirely 
devoted to Die w oi k of the ordi'i. sin mid .ijipai enily lie ft\(‘ept(‘<l from Diis state¬ 
ment. Mr Hicks Innl drawn only si lo from lln-tirasiii v of Hie lxnn;hts dminj< 
Die\ear 'riie i on\onl ion apjiropnated si ,.1(10 i<,v liis servn es ainl (njienses and 
directed that this ainonnl. less what lie had already receu od. I'c jianl to linn a,s 
soon as the limds ol the order .slioiild purinil. Not pnite all ol il was jianl to Inm 
durin^^ tlie iie'.t ‘J \ears 

The tieasiiia-r repoifed tliat while iho order was in debt at least slO,oo() the year 
l^ofore over sii. 0 (H) had been panl oil byllioend<d the fiscal year. Si'ptember ho, 
iso.s. and that 1 ho order was nearly Irei; 1 roni debi, exa eptinrc what was duo to the 
Koneral oflicers, past and iiro'cnt. Four tlionsand dollaisof tlie receipts of tho 
year <-amo from th(j sah' of the (.'annelbuif^ co.d mim* .\n as.sossment of '!') cents 
was levied to meet Die expenses bi on;^ht njion tho ordi.T by the siuta of Mr. Pow- 
derly and othor lormer oiticers and inendHTS ’• 

Tho (ieiieral Assembly reallirinod tlio resoliilnm ot Dn' jirovions asaombly as to 
alliance with England, and added tho following •‘And that Dus (ieneral Assem¬ 
bly Ixi placed on record as opposed to annexing any ot tiie foreign islands, control 
ot which has been secured liy the recent war with Spain. ’' 

A resolution was adopted de<-lavinu tlial m arh all of the principle.'- of tho 
Knights of Labor • arc antagonistic to the Il(‘publican parly platlorm, ’ and .^'tat- 
ing “()nr continued belief tliat the siunessol our rol onus im luded in Dio plat- 


’ In o<'('i‘<lii*i;s Dnii'iict 111 A^si-niblv Is'ih j,p ai, ni, ll'i, Iki 
^ I’roi I'oiling-' (if (ieiK'i .il A-'-'cmtily, si 

’ broct‘Oilmi's of <Tcn<'r.‘t! Asseniljly |s!ii, )(]• (KMIS 
’ P[(ici>e<liiigs of (iciier.il .AsscmI'lv. is'>T )> .‘ei 
' I^((i(‘cc(liiif/s ol I n-iii‘rul AHsciiibly, b'(S, ])!> I. a't, is, T*- 
^ Pox cediiigs of (}(,‘iici .iI Assi-inbiy, 1''"^, ])|) ix, 

" ITi^cueUiugs ot Ueneiul Assembly, IS'JS, ji s.'! 
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form adoptod at ('hira^'o in 1ft% ih oss(“ntial to tho wnllare and rf)Titinno<] j^rowth 
of tlio li<*pnl)lic.’’' 

Anotlirr resolmion of this asHcmbly savH- • Wo sliould jirofii l»y the o.xaitiplo of 
onr compotitorM for tlie world h tiade, and htdp cstaldi.sli and sUKtain sleainsliip 
liiio.s until Kutticioiit l)n.Hin<‘S8 is do\»0opiMl to inako them hcII Hiiiiporiiiig." 

The tweiily-thnd {Jen(‘rul AsHcitildy met in ]lo^lon. N<jvcml)<'r II. Tlie 
Heeretarv-troaHiiror reported that, tliongli the year had hoen a trying one. the(»r<ler 
had made a ereditahlo gain in nK'inlM'r.sliij*. Tltea-MKoRsmentol iJocentHamember 
levied by the preceding a.ss<‘mi)ly had not been jiaid by moie than ono-thiid ot 
tlie momberH Tlie Hecndary-treasurer renewi'd his n comnieiidatir.n that the jier 
capita tax be increasod from (i cents to 10 ciaits a qiiartei. 

A motion was inad«! to declaio all oAiees vacant, but it w.i.s amcmU'd so as to 
ap])ly only to the- geneial c\o<-utive boaid Three m-w in(‘ml)eis ol the board 
were eh'cb'd.* The terms ot the ofliccrs were rednceil toono>i‘ar. but the reduc¬ 
tion did not take clbs-t until after the ex pirate in ol tiio cm nnt term, in 1'.)()(i 

The general secretary lieasiina* lejiGrted that whil«‘ the oidei liad in recent 
years lollowed the plan of submittingconslitnlioti.il amendmenls to the general 
vote of the nMUiilierH, the woiking ol the lolerendum was most nnsati.stactory. 
The general office had iiev<‘r received more tiiaii 1 or o per cent of the vote ot the 
membership on any jimposition. and it had been necessary to wail tor months 
liefore ev<-n siicli a vote was lotni ncd. 

The general sccretarv-treasiiier piesontod an elaborate plan bn- a >< hool ol < iv¬ 
ies, with a :! yisirs comse. to be conducted by the Kniglitsol Labor on the cor- 
respoiuh'iice ]ilan. 'I'lie (liMicral Asscmbl\' adopted a ri'port lavoralde to the 
scbeine, but took no aetivi' me.isurt's for carrviim it out.' 

A resolution was passed calling at,tent imi (ollieuseof troo]i,s ‘to crush organ- 
ize*l labor at Wardner. Idaho," and also to pievimt the oigani/eil woiK people 
of Habana, ('uba, from establishing the N-honr<lay. Iteontinneil “We Iheri'- 
foromusL recogni/e William McKinli-y astlu' latb'r onemv ol laboi and ask babor 
to use its votes against him and Ins assoi iatc.s '■ 

Another resolution adopbsl is as follows “That tins (Jeneral \8sembly of tlio 
Knights of Labor condemn the foreign policy ot tlio National i lovernmoiit in its 
ettorts to subpigato tlio 1 diilippines by conqiu^si. and (.iiipo^e the extension of our 
territory or (toverniiient beyond iho limits of tins eontnu'nt as (M)ntrarv to ,\mei- 
ican ])rin( iples, (“ontrary to the AnieruMii peopb*'s inter<‘at. < onirary to the i liter- 
ests of Iho great mtisses of llie working jx'ople. '' 

A fler eondeiiming the bill tlieii piuiding for im reasing the a<lvantages of national 
banks 111 the issue of eirculatiiig notes, the (-leneral A.s.sombly of isph deelaroii its 
opposil ion to The issue ol intc'rest-bo.nmg bunds bv the (bo ernmeiit for anv jiiii- 
jiose whati'Vi'r.and asked (’ongiess topro\ ide for “ the nnliiiiited coinageol .silver 
at the present legal ratio, and fnrtliei- legtil tendr-r issues of paper money to gi\ (‘ a 
per <'ajiitii circulation of Id." It fmM ut tisKed for laws (*siahlisliing(iovernment 
“postal deposit and saving.s banks, authori/ing tlietbivernmont banks, on proper 
security, to loan money direct to the {leople, with interest at not to oxecod I i)er 
cent per annum. 

The year llioo witnes.so<l ])erhaiis tlie most serious ol the many internal eoiitlicts 
wliioh have rent tin; K'nights ot Labor. It is alli'ged by iJk' oiii)onenl8 ol John N. 
Larsons that lie failed alter lie was elected giuieral master wi'rkman lo hold the 
usual meelings of the general executive board or othi rwise actively to cany on 
the work ol the ordi'r. Tlio < leneial Assembly of lN!it) seiuna to liave ehaiiged' the 
mombersliip ot tlie general executive board by his desiie, and wiiliout openly 
expressed reasons. On May 10. LHK). Mr. Larsons and two otlier members ot the 
executive board, constituting a maiority, obtained an injunction lestraining i\Tr. 
Mayes, the general sec-rotary-treasurer. from acting in lus official capacity. <lraw- 
ing money, receiving mail,or “ fiom interfeiing with.molesting or hindering the 
complainants, or am of them, or sucli person or jior.sons as may bo designated by 
the complainants, or a majority of them, in th(‘ possovsion and cmitrol ot the seals, 
books, papers, records, and private works of the (loneral Assembly or Order of the 
Knights of Labor." Afterwards, late in the afternoon of tlie same day. they noti¬ 
fied Mr. Hayes to appear liefon* them at 1 o'cl ck the next day for a hearing on 
certain charges relating to Ins condinT of his office. Mr. Hayes procured a lem- 
porary injunction restraining them from jiroceeding to try these charges. The 


iProi-iH'diiigs ot l4ciu‘i:il Assombly, Issis, jip (H* Tn 
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liniil ,u‘tion of tho court left Mr. Hayes and his suiiporters m no.ssossion of tho 
iiiacliinery and tho property of tho order. In a sub'.etinent suit oron^^ht by tliom 
Mr Parsons and ins supporters were enpunod from usiui' the name of tho Kni^htfl 
ot IjJibor or roprosentinj; themselves to bo ollieors ot it, 

.Mr. (di.ainl)erlaiii, the gf-iioral worthy foremini. who, by virtue of his otlico. was 
a nioinUu- of tho oxocutivo board, took’no part in tho pro( o<‘dinjc8 of the majority 
ot till* boar<l. and alle;;os that ho had no proper notice of th<' nit'otinir at which tlio 
action was taken. Mr. IJo.stock, tho roniainin^ member of tlie board, was al^o 
abscntnnd took no i>art in tlio proeeedim^s. Mr. Ohamberlam. as Ronera! wortliy 
fi)rcman, issued a call on May'.“b, r.:0n,for a special mootuiRof thotJcMieral Asscun* 
bh , to bt- held at WashiiiRtoii on .Iimo is. Mi. Parsons and Ins s\ mpnthi/ers did 
n< t' iiios< nl theiic'ohes. rh - assembly voted to e.vpol Mr. Parsons and om^ t)f his 
.I'St‘elate-' on tho c .ocutivt* board, to^etlier wiili some other persons who liad su])- 
poitrd lum in the contest. I'lie third moinbcrof tho majority of th»M‘.\eoiitivo 
board. Mi ti'Kocb-, was <leclarod not to have boon a member of tho KniRlitsof 
l.alior since Ins cxpuNion tiom tiie IStatc assembly of .Alabama some years before. 
Mr J’.iisons contmned to contest the legality of his pulsion and lomoval from 
tlioothcnol (ieneral Master Workman ami tho linal s.-ttloinont ol t)ie case and 
the status ot ,ill i)urtics concernod remained undotcrmincd at tho lime tliis ro|)ort 
was |n inteil 

Py the •■xpnlsion o! Mr I’ar.sons fiiuii the ordm- Mr. t’liamberlain Roncral 
wotjliy li'is'inan, succeeded lo tin- ollico ul Rmioial masler workman Ills wdaiy 
w.nlixc'l )•> tile sito<nal si'.ssionot tlie(«encral Assejnl)ly at >1,‘>00 a yi'ai. 

'rie- (ifiici at .Vsscmbly of I'.'OO meeting m vcRubir si‘ssio)i in November, ('iected 
Mr Simon 1 bn ns, the liead ol (lie Window 11 biss Workers .V.ssoeial ion. Local Assem¬ 
bly non, as ; 4 '‘iieral masU'r workm.in It ilirci t(‘<l the Relief.il e\i‘cul,t\e boanl to 
di"iioM‘4it the liead<iuaiter.s at WasiiniRton lor the best pt ice obtainable ' Tho 
jna V iHiis owner ot llie lot. lioldiuR a inortRaRO, li.id olTeiasl. ni Marcli, l!)00. to buy 
the I'tjuity ol the nrd'-r lor ooO. but tliis oiler was tiot .lecejiteil. 

Tlns(b*reral A'-tanblv (Lnonncs il tho anliwalpniR bill, then pending in (‘on- 
RicsH. Us a -tnctly corpoi atioii ncasuie, desiRio'd to (rush c->mpotilion, make 
c.is\ ot inaintenam e the pool and illegal tiatlu' aHs' Ciatioiisand i ombinations,and 
lo force iho'f who pay railway lares (o submit to t he pi ic-cs lixed by lliese trusts " 
The (i.aieial \ssembly also I'a-stal tho followiiiR resobilioii “ Wo are unalteni- 
i'h o)iposi‘ii to a larRe stamlniR ai mv. and \ve urRO tie- trionds of oi Rain/ed labor 
andol the Iteimhlic ni both flouses of ('oiiRU'ss and the peopl.'at larRo to uso 
every liotio! alik' means it) (I'loat tlio eontemplate«l larRe iiiereaso ni the permationt 
foK s ol L’nit'sl States.' 

Sol account ol the relations hetwetm the KniRlit.s ami the American Fodera- 
tioii Ol (..aboi 18 Riven below , pp. 11 
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Seceding branches,—Vnnons Httfiinjitu have been madfi by dissatisfied or defeated 
meiiiborsof tboord^T to fstablisli now organi/atums under uiodifiod names. In 
IHHii certain lufuibors wh * wrro diH.satislicd with the indions of the assembly of 
that year luundrd wliat was known as thr Improved Order "f the Knights of 
Lal)or. In tlio follownig year the Hanio organization aiipeared as the Independent 
Order of tlie Kniglits ol Lalior. and it was declared inoii(‘ot its circulars to be 
" fouiKled with a view to lionost and econoinical inaiiagonient ' This organiza¬ 
tion had a very short life Another Independent Order of the Kniglits of Laiior 
was Htarted at Ihnghanilon, N. Y., before tiie clo.sn ol Tins seiuiis to have 

lived about a year. In a eiienlar letter uuh i.s^ued '■ rc'iuesting the local 
assoiablies of Cook County to coojierate m tlm worlc ol reorganizing the ouler of 
the Knightsof Labor on an lionest and sulisjaiitial b.isis." Nothing seems lo liave 
coiih' of this atteinjit 

In IH.SS Mr. Turner, a fonner general tK'a.nuret of the order, logetle r with sev¬ 
eral of tho original foiiiideis. (‘statitished a n<‘W org.anizafion. whicli they called 
“The Foundeifl’ Order. ' It appears to liavelived less lhan t, niontli^' 

A far more fornudal'le elfoj t than any that had prcrec]<‘d il was nia<lc after tlie 
General Assembly ol isnl. Ii.s life, howcvei. was only abont ‘i years 

After tlio General Asmtnildy of ;i group nt .socialists, led' by .Mr. Le Leon, 
disappoiiited in llieir atb'injd. to (aniti'ol the order as a whole, undertook to tarry 
ouiot it. nislnct Asst'mbly No. I'.', of N<'W York, whosi' ni.achuiery was in their 
hands. They weakened tie* oidci in Vew York t'ltybv a somewhat fi'rmidablc 
HOc('HSK»u, but District Assembh No. II* was reorgauio-d :ui<l thuv w<‘rc exjiclled.' 

Political pliitlonn Tie-pn\amltlo to the prt'S<‘nt ctuisli| ufion of tie-Ivniglits of 
Labor IS as follows. 

“ 'I’he alarniiiig develoiunmil. and ag^n'“^si\eiiO'-s<)f llio p.osoi o! inomu and cor- 
])ora<ions under the jiresciit iminsti lal ami politKa! -'ysli iiis v.il! inevitably lead 
to the lu)])eli'HS dt'grad.itmn ol the pctiplc. It, is ;nijn-ratut‘. i! we di'sir<“ (omiyiy 
the full ld('Hsim;sof lite. Dial .a cliock ln‘ plact-tl upon iinjnst accniiiniatioii ami 
the]lower for oval ol aggregalfil w<‘allh Tins niueli t'csiied obirct can lorn c<»m- 
pli.siietl only iiy the uiiittMl tdbats of Hiom' who ohoi tlie tiuine in.iiinction, ‘In 
the sweat of tin f,ico slialt thou o.at. breati. ‘ Tie‘rot on* wt‘ li.avo foi ined the (irdor 
of the Kniglits ol Labor t-e-tlie ])ni po-.f ol otg.iinzinu. etliicatiiig, and diioeting 
the power of the imliislnal lIla^s'•^. 

It IS not. a jiolilical p u I \ dm more, fm m it are <'i yst.illi/ed son(lnlent^ and 
ine.isnres tor lh»‘ bonelil of llu' wlmlo poop].' -hut it should iio Imriiomniiml wlnai 
e.soreismg tl’O light i-l siitliaao. that nmst of tho *)b]erts horoin set fiudli can only 
be obtainetl Ihnuiab legislai lon, ,iiid Dial it. is the duly, log.ii dioss ot i>aily, ol ail 
to assist in iiomm.d.uig and siii'i>orling w ii h tlx a r votes such c.indidalos as will 
.support llieso inea-uies. No oim' sliall. liowovn i>e conipollcd to \'o(('with the 
inajoi ity 

*• Calling iition al I who boliovo in securing ‘the gaeabwt good to tlio aro.tto.st 
iinmbor' to join and assist us. wo declare to tlie worhl tliatonr aiiim .ik' 

•' 1. To maki‘iudimlri;il .uid moral woith not wealth. Ilie trim standard ol indi¬ 
vidual and national gie-itnoss 

‘•II. To s(‘cure to tlmworkors tho lull oiiioMtioiil of tho woallli (Ixy create, 
sutlicieiit leisure in whu-b to de\elo]i ihoir inlet ioct ual. moral, ami sm ial I acuities; 
all of the bi'uelits. rei roalmns. and jiloasnrosol association, in a \M)rd. to oiiablo 
them to share 111 the g.nii" and houoi s ot adv.mcing civih/ation. 

“ In order to secure tlu'-o rosults wo demand at tlm hands ol the lawmaking 
powor ol miimcipaldies. States, and maiioiis 

“111. T'ho establishment ol diroet ha;i'-latii'n ilm indiativo. (clonmilum iinpta'- 
ative mandate, and iirojiorhonal lopK'sontatiou. 

•* IV. Thoc.stablishmont of biiroaiisof hihoi statistic,sand tlieiroporation nisiich 
mannei as to impart a. correct Kuowh'dno of the educational, ninrab ami financial 
conditions of tiie laboring mas.st's. and t lieesfablisliiimnl ot li eo St,iti'labor bnroaus. 

“V. Tlio laud, including all (he mitiiral soiin e.s ol wealth, is tho hcntagi' of all 
the people and should Hot bo snbioct to speculntno tinlb.c. Occupanev and use 
sliould bo tho onh title to the \)Ossession ol land, 'fho taxes iip-ui land .should bo 
levied upon its full value lor u-o, exclusive of improvements and should be suffi¬ 
cient to take for the eomiuunit v all unearned increment. 

“ VI. Tliat tho Im.Miig ami selling of options, the gambling in larm produce or 
other necessaries ot life, bo made a f<don\' by law, with adoijuate punishment for 
sneli offeii.se. 

“ VII. Tho abrogation of all law.s that do imt beai equally upon capitali.sts ami 
laborers, and the removal ol niniist technicalilies, dela\s, .ind disiTuninatloiis in 
the administration of jnsMce. 


I’l-DccoUiiigs of (U'tionii .Ahsi'iiiMy, pp 31-.5<i 
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“Vlll. Tho atloption of ineasuros |irovi<lin{^" for tlu' health and safety of those 
cngaKed in mining, manufacturing, and building industries, and for imhunnihca- 
tion to those engaged therein for in.iunes received through lack of necessary safe¬ 
guards. 

“ IX. The recognition, by incorjuualion. ol oideis and other association^ organ¬ 
ized bv tile worker^! t" im[>ro\e tlieir condition and to juotect their rights. 

“X. The enactment ol l.iws to coinpel coi p-ual lon.s to pay tlieir employees 
weekly. Ill lawful niouev. b'V tlie labor of the pieet'iling week, and gi\ mg meehan- 
les and laborers a lil^t lion upon tlic jiroduct of then labor to the extent of their 
full wages 

“.\I. The aliolitiou of the eoiitrai’t ''\stt'm on national. Slate, .anil mniiieipal 
works 

■ MI. Tile enactment of laws jnoviding for avhitration between emploviTs and 
employed and to «‘nforee the decision ot tins arl-itr.itois. 

‘ .Mil Tile ])ioliibition liy law ot the iunpioyment ol cliildKai under [•') yeais of 
ago, tile eompulNory attondanee at school foi at least It) month?' in tins \e,ir of all 
cluldnsn lietw«'eii the ages ol 7 ainl Id years, and the funiishing at the expense of 
the State ot In-e te\t-hooks. 

.M\'. Tliat a gra luated tax on incomes and inluTil.iin'o-' be le-vied. 

\ \’ 'i'o prohibit the Ini out of <'onvi( t lalHU’ 

X VI 'I'lio e-iablishmenr of a nat lon.-il monetary svslom in which a circulating 
medium in iiece-v.iri (piantitA shall i.sMie iliieetly to (ho ]ieoj)lo \Mrhout the inter- 
\'et lion ol bank--, tb.it all the national issin* .shall Iks lull legal buider in payment 
of all drills, laiblie and piualo. and that tin' (iisiernment shall not guarantee or 
recognize an\ jiiivate banks or enaitoany banking empoiations. 

That intt'iest-beaimg bunds, lulls of en'dit. or noli's shall never be 
Issue'1 by the (io \ ei niuent. but that when need arises the eineigein y .shall bo met 
by Issue of h-g.il-ten'Ier noiiuilei ost-lK'aMiig monc}. and that gohl and .silver, wlioii 
thus issued, sh.ili be by free .I’ld unlimited coinage at, the latio of Hi to 1, regard¬ 
less ol th<' at lion ot ,iny ollnu' iialioii. 

• Will That tlio iiiipoi tat nm of loreign labor under con tract be jirol it luted. 

■‘XIX. That, in eonnociKm with tlio pi'stmnice. the (iovernmeut. shall piovide 

facilities foi deposits ol savings of the jieojdo m sinal 1 sums, ami that all banks, 
otiiei than i)"stal s.ivings lian'.s, loc-eiviiig tle|iosits sb.all lie r«‘<|imed to givi‘ good 
and appvovnl lioinls as soennly in twice tlio sum ot all dojiosps reCeued. 

• \ X. That (hot o)Voi nmeiit shall obi am pO's»‘ssion, undm- the i iglit ol eminent 
don nil 11 ol all telogi apiis. tolepiioiu"'. and raili oads and that iieieatter no eliarter 
or iiee''se l,e issin‘i| to an> < orpoiatioii for eonsliiK'lion oi opeialion ol any muaim 
of tian.a u ling mteiogem e. jiassongers. I'roight. oi [lower. 

“Thai ' e I. nor tiio merit .svslemaml meiit ti-niuo of ollic* lu civil servic or 
onimai'v service ot tlie (loveinment. 

“And while making lia- toia'going ilemands upon St.ite ami National (-rovern- 
imuit'' we vmH emh'avoi to assm lab' our own labois 

“XXI. To ostalumh i oopeial ive institutions, siieh as will tend to supersede the 
wage systi'Mi. hy tlie intiodia iMii ol a eooporatue industrial systom. 

“XXII. To st'eui ('foi lioth sexes eijual rights. 

‘■X.'xlli. 'I’o g.uiisomeot the heiiehlsot hilioi -Having imn-liinei \ hv a gradual 
redm turn ol tie* hums ol labor to .s pt-r day. 

“ XXIV. 'I'o i.nsnade employers to agn e to arlatrate all dilTermiees which may 
arise iK'tween tliem and tlieir oinjiloyees in order that tlm bonds of svmpathy 
l»o'werii them iiiay bo ^IT' iig I belied aiid Ih.it si likes linn l.o rendruxsl unneeessai y.” 

'rins ])teamhh‘ shows a < oiisideiahle advaiHT in ladicalisin Irmn the position ol 
1S7H, though Hot aU lh<- <-hanges aio in that direction 'the demand lor (ho ap])li- 
cation ol the ment systiuii to Iho ])ubbcsei vi« ecan hardly be called ladical; neitlier 
can tlio «]emaiid (or tlii“ inctupoiation <>1 workingimu) s assoend ions, m which tlie 
Knights have depai ted fr(jm ihe o[imioTis ot ;i huge pioi»oi tnui ol the labor organi¬ 
zations. 'I’lie groatei pait of the cliangt-.s. howmer. .show a di-tinct “torward 
movement.' Tlio ideas of tho initiative, tja; releicmluin, lh(‘ imiieratn e mandate, 
and ]'ro))ortional repr>'senlation w<‘re not familial u? many Ameru an lelormers 
at the tiino of the foiinntion of tlie Knights, and wen' piobably not then familiar 
to any of the lounders of the order. To the demand lor llm estahlmhuient of 
bnrraus ol labor stalistn a. whicli inis now been to a consnleiable degree complied 
willi. there has been a<lded the domaiid lor liee State labor bureaus, by wlm-li 
oniplo\ment bureaus seem to bo intended. The (|uestioii ol the inpiry wlncli is 
supposed to he done hv the hnying and soiling ol ojttioiis in larm produce and 
other ne<-essaiies ol life is new in the preamble. 

Arbitration was originally demamled ••whenever and wIktovit employers and 
em]doyeea are willing to meet on oqintahle grounds; ' the Knights now <lemaiid 
laws for oompulisory arbitration and for the enforcement of decisions of arbitrators. 
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i The limit of age for the induHtrial omployment of childreu was at first fixed by the 
Knights at 11; they liavo advanced it to 15. With these demands they have joined 
the demand for compnlsory school attendance of at least 10 months in the year and 
for the supply of text looks hy tlie Slate. To the money plunk there have been 
adde<i demands for tho a])8olute cessation of tiie issue of interest-bi^aring Govern¬ 
ment obligations, and for tho free and nnhmifed coinage of gold and silver at tho 
ratio of Mi to I, regardless ol the action of any other nation. Po.stal savings banks 
are d‘-sircd. Tlio Knighls seem to ho looking clno.'iy after tho interests of other 
clasHeHthan wage workoi s m tlien deniaint that commercial hanks shall bore(]uired 
to give bonds for twu o tin' aTnount of llicir drpohits Upon tlio land question the 
Knights have advanced from a di'inand tor tlio reservation of the public lands for 
tho use of actual sottiors—a demand which time and ev< nts have robM of its 
importance-to tho declaration that oc< npaiicy and ns(' shall bo the only title to 
tho possession of land, and that taves on laml shall he levied upon its full value 
for use. exclusivi^ of unprovemenfs, and shall take all tho unearned increment for 
the community. Telegraphs, tolojdiones. and raiiioads ate to be taken hy the 
Government under tlio riglit of oinment domain. 

It.lias always h. on the ollicial doctriii'Mil tho Kniglit-i of Labor that no great 
and permanent improvoinont ot tho condition ot the working poojde can ho 
obtained('Xi opttilrongiiiioluic al action Tlio presenteonslitntioii says. " strikes, 
at host. alTonl only tompornry relief, and niombers .>iliould ho educated to depend 
upon thorough orgaiU/'.aliou and j>olilie:il aelnm and throiigli these tho abolition 
ortho pri'Hont systom. ‘ Again in tlie preamldo ' It should ho homo in mind 
when exorcising ihoright of sntlr.igo tliat most of the oliioefs lieioin set fortii can 
only bo obtained liy legislalion, and lliat it i-i tin* duty regardless of party, of all 
to assist in nominating and snppoiiing with the)r\otos 'inh candidates as will 
support these m<‘.i'Ur<‘s ' The formal dMeumont^of tho eider have continually 
exiuossed however, the intoiition to avoi-l making llio oider a jiolitn at party or 
making it subMirviont to the interests ol any jtollLieal party. The preamble 
di^claros that no one shall lo compollod jo vote with tho maiority audit ispio- 
vide<l in tho con.stitulion tiiat ■ any oUlcet or orgam/erof tins order wlio allows 
his name to lie attui lied to any docmiient (uvoring any jiolitical party shall ho 
removed from his otlh e. on conviction, by the e\ 0 ( utu e hoard ol the as.semhly ot 
which ho IS an oflieor or oigani/er.” 

(,'oiri mill Ilf ti'liyrnpli. During tlio ollh ets of tho Knights of Labor had a 
bill prosoiitod in tho Honso ot Itepri'sontalues lor tho oslalilishmont of postal 
tolograpli linos, and Huiiportod it with el.ihorale st.itistn^s o.stiinates, and maps. It 
was jiroposod to hmid evierimonlal iniosto tho extent of nearly 15 onu luilos, at 
an estimated coat of about OOO ' 

The report ol tin'geiieial worthy foreman m isiio laniente<l that the order had 
recently noglecti'd itsdeinamlsJor (to\ei n meat ownership and control of telegraphs 
ami toluiihonos to siicli an e.xtonl tliat the Inleriiatumal T> pographical IJiuoii had 
taken tho place of the or<ler m the fight, and had a[ipropriated the 'lata and sta¬ 
tistics gatheiv'd in past )oars by iepres(3ntalives of the Knights. 

Jin^iorteif ('i)iilract liihoi- fiinmi/ml ion.- T]\o National laihor Union declared 
that it was “unalterably oppo.sed to the importation of a sei \ iK; race " as long ago 
as IHOO. Tlud'ongre.ssoftho ludusinal Brotherhood, in isT-l dmianded “ the prohi¬ 
bition of the importation of all .servile rac'es. Thisdoehaatioii. as well as that of 
the National Labor Union, relahsl especially to tho ('hine.se. Tlie danse was not 
coined into tho iireambleol Ihe Knights ot Labor when the greater part of the 
platform of the Industrial Brollierhood was taken ovit in Tho doctrine of 

the Knighta then was that the order should reeogm/.e iK'ilIier race, creed, nor 
color, and that nothing sliould ho put into the preamble which would seem to dis¬ 
criminate against any portion ot humanity. The great men'ase of European 
immigration in Ihe succeeding veais, and tho deterioration of tho character of it, 
overcame tho scruples of the leaders. 

In tho latter part of a dispute arose between Local Assembly dhl). comprising 

practically all tlio window-glass workers in the United States, and their employ¬ 
ers. The manufacturers proceeded to import a eonsulerable number of European 
workmen, chiefly Belgian*^, under contract. -Many of the B'dgians were induced to 
join the union, and tlio union ultimately rocovmed a no.^ition of strength not 
inferior to that wliich it had before the strike; hut it was di clared about January 
1. 1H83. while tho trouble was still at its height, that the importation of the Bel¬ 
gians had cost Local Assembly dOO between .810,00(1 and 8>(1000. Local Assembly 
800, under tho pressure of experience with imi)orted contract labor, prepared a 
bill, and presented it to the General Assembly of the Knights of Labor in 1888, to 
forbid the importation of foreign workmen under eoutract. 


‘ lioiiurt of LogielHlivo ('oiniuittee. Is88, pp 1>, in. 
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The <t<‘neral Assembly unanimously imlorspil tlio lull, and when a committee of 
Congreya eonsidered it repreaentatives ot the Knights, of the various unions of 
ghU'S woikers. and of the Amalgamated AsMiciaiion of Iron and JSteel Workers 
ajuteured to !id\ocati' it. Tlie lull was passed hy C’ongress in Kehruary. lSMr>. A 
cLiuse which the pioinoters of it hail sol much store by had, howe\or. lieen 
amended out ot it. a elau ‘'0 wlndi provide*! tor a fine of sijkm) tor violation of the 
law, to be divided Ix twoi 11 ihe Tieasnrv and the person who should bi ing suit to 
rei over it. I lie law laeked proper a«lministratu e provisions, and I hose who had 
LTot It iiH'^ed eonsnleri d il eomparativtdy won bless. The h'gislative committee of 
ilie Kmglit.s of Labor coniinueil its ellorts. and in I'^s: ;ni umeinlmeiit was pa'-.^isl 
winch autliori/e<l the .Soerotary ot the Treasury to a<lopt and enforce ri'gulations 
to prevent the lan-liDg "f impruper persons. In isHs the SeenUary ol the 'rreasm \ 
wa-i auth'Ui/ed to jiav to an mfmmer such '•liare of the penalties lecovored, not 
e\i e.'dmg ‘-0 pi r cent, as he might * onaider n'asonable and lust. 

The < leii'U.il A'soiublv ol Ishii indorsed tiie so-called Lodged'orliss bill, tlien 
jiondiug in t 'ongre''S, torbidcimg the immigr.vtion of all persons over I I ye.ir.s of 
age wlio could not read and write, except aged [tersons. being parents or graiid- 
paienN ot .iduiissible immigrants. This bill was advocated before Congiess by 
other lalioi org.iiii/ations ae well as bv tlie Kmglits. and was pa.^acd by botli 
lloU'e', lull w.U' vetoed by Ih'esident ('leveland.' 

Thefieiieral \s'-<‘inbly of iltoo parsed the lollovving resolution- “That it is the 
sense ol iho (Jeneral .\ssemldy that ( 'ongre.s^ should reenact t.lie ( 'hnicso exclusion 
act. aliMut to expiio by limitation m 11H).>. and that when it is leemu ted piovision 
.should be made toi the exclusion of aliens Irom the IMiihitjuno Islands and the 
Siilii I.slaiiils or other so-i ailed col()nial po.''SesHioiiM. ' This resolution was passed 
with the undeistaudiug that it did not deny tlie rights of cili/enship to peojiie 
living uadei the American flag, but dul deny “the n-ht o| (his (ioveriimont to 
own foreign territory without l>eing governed by (he Consiitutioii." ’ 

Prosoiit orgaiiuation - -Thegeneral governing Ixidy ot the Kniglilsof Laboi, Known 
as the (Jeneia! A^’>♦•mbl)^ meets anmiallv m NovemlMT. It i.s composed of 1 
delegate lor tin* fust I 0()o luembcTS ot each ol iho bodies directly snl)Oi<lmato 1o 
It and an additional ilelegato for eacli additional 1,000 members oi inaiorily frue- 
tion thereol. Tlie loial l»ody at the base of the oigani/ation is called a local 
asMuiilily. .Some local assemblies are attached directly to tin* < lenoral .\B^omblv. 
hut most are organi/.od into distiict assomlilies national trade aasemblies, ami 
State assemblies.. L.ich local asseinbh att.u hod directly to the (ieneral Assembly 
IS et. Tied to Its reoroseutativo. except that, when tiien- are two or morosncii locals 
with.’I >0 miles ot each other, then momber^hi[) is > ombined in determining their 
right 1 ) ri.‘|u*esentation and they must elect their delegates in a joint convention 
Ueiueseui.itives to the Oeiiei.il Assembly must have been IS months members of 
the order and I ye.ir members of the assemblies they represent, provided the 
asiembhes liave exish d so long. Uepieseiitatives and ollicers, whose duty is to 
attend the convention, are paid their .iclnai car fan', bv the nearest traveled 
route, ir(>m the treasury ol the tieueral ..\ssembly. There is a provision in the 
coiislitution loi luuior assmublies “for the education ol the youth of either or 
both sexes lietween tlie ages of 11 and ‘>11 ye.irs.'' Such a junior asamnbly is 
intended to bo und<‘r the care of a preceptor appointed by the master workman of 
tlie district isseinbly having .jurisdiction 

^ A State as',emblv when lormed, has turisdiction over all of the territory of its 
.’'tite which is not as.signed to mixed district assemblies alroaily oMsting, together 
with such terntoiy as may he snirendored by any such district atseinbly. A 
national trade a'^somblv may lieorgani/ed through a properly calM convention 
of the loe-al assemblies ol the trade, followed by an application by two-thirds of 
such locals, not less in any case than 10. No local assembly whoso delegates in 
Convention vnted <igainst the lormatiou of a national trade assembly can bo coni- 
polli'd to join such an assembly if it is formed. 

A district aHsemblv may be comjiosed of delegates from at least 5 local a>ssem- 
blie.s vvithin the jurisdiction assigned by the national executive board. A district 
a^-semlily uiav bo siiborduiale to a State a.ssembly or to a national trade assembly 
or on \ to the General Assembly. District as.somblies may bo composed entirely 
ot vv'orkers in one trade or may be mixed, inclmling members of the order in gen¬ 
eral in a given territory. 

o ^as delegates to a State, district, or national trade assembly 

memoer must have boon in good standing m the order for six months, if his lo(!al 


' Ih-oceodlngs of Geucnil Assiunblv, IMNi, pp is. kd. h 1 
’ Procoedinga of Gouonil As^omtily, 1900. pp. 50,5«. 
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asrtomhly hfiseMstO'l mo long, and must havobocn a faithful attt'udant at the meet- 
ingH of the local. 

The constitution of the Knights contains a special article ior the government of 
Local AsMOinhly tlio Window (llass Workers' Assembly, and another for that 
of District AMseinltlycomposed of building conKtriictors in New York and 
vicinity. District A.ssembly has jurisdiction over all lo< al as'emblh^s engaged 
in the efuistnietion of luiddmgs williin‘Ni nulos of the general post office of New 
York. Local Assembly dUn lormerh comiTised piai ticaily al! flm workmen in 
window glass in tlie tbiib'd Slates, The Wiii'low (Dass Cutlers and the Window 
OlasH Flatteneis seceded from It 8omoy(‘ais ago and have lieen m alliliatioii wuth 
the Ameriian f'eihu'iition of Labor. As ilu- oulcoiue of a eonto''! during the 
smmner and aiitnnm of I'.IDH the cutters }ia\ e n tui nod to Local \8.sembly oOO. 

Conititutional amondmonts. That part of lie- consi iinlion wlncli governs the (Ion- 
oral Assciiibly and ilHollicers may beaim-nded liy a i wo-linrdri votool thodeneral 
Assembly alter :iu days'notice, m- a similar vote witimut noluo il ihe (loneral 
Assembly lirst n'solves by a three l(»urths vop' to consider tli«‘ ju oposition Other 
parts of tlm coiistihUion may lie am*‘nde<] hv a two-thiids veto of tiu* Oeni-ral 
AsHemhly. contiimod l)vamai<inty m asiibse<|Uent po[)ular vote. 

Otticors. The <'loetive etbeors i>] ih<‘ (tenoral A'-semhly rro a general master 
workman, a. gi‘n(‘ra) Worthy loreiuan agoiieral ^'creiarv-troasuror. and a general 
o.Keentivo b'laril. consisting ol I ho mast-'V workman, the worthy (oi eman. ami tliree 
other memlicTS. All tliesoolhcors are eloded h\ the (Toneral \ssi nil)ly for terms 
of 1 year. Tin* h.illot i.ssecret and a maiority is m'c ess,ir\ tooiect. 

The gonoral master wairkncoi poifonns tho ordinary <lntii-s ot a prosidemt. 
Among his powers is t ho do< iMon ol all <i nest ions ot law suli.i' cl to appeal to tlie 
Oeneral Assembly. The general worthy foroinaii oeeiipios the iila^e ol a vice- 
j>resid«‘nl. Tho oxeentivo board have gemaal supervistcn and control over the 
order ami decide aj>])onls. other than those niion (inostmns of (aw from tiie deci- 
aionsof tho genoral mast or woi kman, or ol any snboi<lin.iti‘ com t as well as all 
controvorsK's arising botW('en assomhlies oi- memhers ol flm or<ler. Tho hoar<l 
may remove ati> general, State, national trado or distnctollicor lor canso, alter a 
hearing, may susiiend or ro\oKo any charte r, ami su-'j>oml or <>\pol any niombei 

Among the ollicors ol th ' local asscnildics arc a mastor worl.maii whose otlioe 
corrospomls to Dial of piesident. a W'uchv foieman. corresponding to a vico- 
prosident, a recording'B<'ciotar\, a linaiioial si'cretary. wlio ks ei\e.s tho dues of 
imunbers. a treasurt'r, to whom the financial socrelarv turns over tho money, a 
Htatistician. an insja'ctor, ami an almoner. In the early <la\.s of onlhusia-m the 
duty of tlie statisiician was to learn the names and lo<-ations ol ail imaiilxu.s, .md 
notonly theamountof money which they rcccncd and spont, luU also (lie amount 
received and spent hy tln> concerns which they worked for. The duty of tlie in- 
apector was to ket'p a record of the unomiiloyod. to give th<' nunilx r of them and 
their nani« s ad each meeting, and to ask where employment t-oiild he found. Ilo 
was not only to know how many wi re not empio\eii. but why t'lry wore not 
employed. The .ilmomu’. il he fouml a bretlua- imunberin disties-. was antlior- 
i/.ed to relievo him. and was not obliged to report his name. Tlie almoner snn[)ly 
n'portod liow much ho had .spent, and no (luestions were a-ked llis honor ami 
tho care taken in selecting iiim worori'garded as sulMcient safeguards lor tho momy 
which h*^ liaiulled.' 

Tlie statistical projects of the Knights were comprehensive In t,ssi the grand 
statistician nublished an ojam letter, in whi< h he .sot forth a lisi. of subjects, with 
regard to wnich he urged all district and local statisticians to give him exact 
figures. The subjects were “ Wages hours of labor, cost of living treatment 
by employers, diseases iwodm'od by certain occujiations. causes ol accidents iii 
mines, factories, etc.: cooperative (‘utorpriscs; conpdamts ot all kinds rents and 
the increase or deoroa.so of value of real ('state now enteri)risos of capitalists and 
eoriiorations; bankrnptcK's and their c.iuses, how many wage workers are unable 
to buy houses or real estate, adulteration of food: moitalitv of childien in fac¬ 
tories: results ol introduct'oii of new inventions upon the labor interest: sugges¬ 
tions of every kind intended to improve the condition of the working ma-ses.” 

Membership.—The presi'nt delinitiou of the iiualihcations for memborship reads 
as follows *• At tho option ot each local asMunblv any person over tho age of 10 
years is eligible to become a member of the ord<*r. except emploja'rs in the manu¬ 
facture or sale of intoxicating drinks, and no hanker, profe.ssional gambler, or a 
lawyer can bo admitted. " - .\t least three-fourths ot the members of each lix'al 
union must always be wage workers or farmers. Physicians were formerly 
excluded, but they have been admith'd since 


* i’owdorly, Thirty Vuars of Laboi. pp ifxS- U'HX 
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From th<^ bc,t,nnninp saloon keepers wore ineligible to membership, and an early 
decision of (Jraiid Master Workman Stephens made it in'cessary for any member 
wild went into the InjiKir business to apply tor a final card or honorable dischaige. 
Another decision of Mr Stephens, made a little later, however. pennirt*‘d the 
admission of men ‘of good report, respectable and lion<>rabh' keepers of ro-id^ide 
inns, for the 1 ona (ide entertainment ot travelers and their animals, with bed and 
b'lard tor tlie same, connected with the real interests ol the locality in winch they 
live, on the ground that they '-hoiihl not '’O classific'd as sal'Kin kcepeis or iKjiior 
d. alers It was a's<i deci<led aft< rwards that the initiation of improper ]>crson8 
must stind as a h.Kod fact and could not heannuilcd, and that li(|Uor dealers could 
onlv bo expelled lor cause or ciune committeil .itt«T uiimission Aflei Mr. I’ow- 
«lerl\ became grand master workman, in isT'.i. tlle^e deci>ion>. favorahle to lapior 
dealers. w<‘re reversed and the whole policy ol the older \\:ia strenu()nsl\ directed 
auaiii"! the admission Ol lotenlioliof ]n rsons c'oniiected with tlie liquor Iratlii*. 
The law ot the oriler received successna'amendments in I In.s sen.se until it pro- 
vnled that ‘ no person who either sells or m.ih« s a luing ui aii> part ol it. by the 
sale of into.Mcatuig <irmks either as nninnlai, I mer. de.der. oi agent, orlhtoiigh 
any member ot the family .»r who lend.s bar peimanently or lem[iorarily eaii bo 
adlnilted into or leni.im in incmh(aship in Ibis order. ' Sc-andal was given lor a 
time b\ tlies.ileoi Ii(piors uinler tlie auspices ol tlie order at picnics autl similar 
occasions. This .ilso was loibidden. It was provided tli.it “no local or other 
ass<'mbly or im inber shall, directly or indiK*. tly. give sell, m have any ah', beer, 
or intoxicating Initiors of an\ kind ' ;it any entertainment ot tlie older. Any 
nieiiiber guilty of violating this law was to be susjx'iided tor not h'.ss than <1 
meiitlis 'T evpolletb \n otli'nding .I'-semldN was to be siisp<‘nded during t)io 
ple.C'nre ol the general <'\ecnlive bearii. ot fo lia\'e ils eliarter revoked. 

In Is'U It was Voted to ;vdmi1. wai’teis who handle liquor and no one wiio is not 
an employer is now oxclmh d on aei ouiit ol eonms lion with the liquor tratlic. 

Cards—The Kniglits of Jjaboi now issiu* no f laveiing or transfer eaids, but only 
a single t-iiiu of membershi]'eaid. With tins < atd. (ogetlu r with the traveling 
]iass\vnrd. which is issued quarterly, a im niliet iii.iy visit any loe.d .issembly. and 
may also appl\ tor membersln|) in aiiv. Sueb an a]»plicatioii must Im' voted on. 
like !iii\ oilier, and must bo appnoed b\ a ma.iority \ote. N') ailinissioii fee can 
1-e exacted 1 loin a member adinitled by card ev.-ejd that a niember who coinOH 
fioni :i nii\(‘il loc.il ass»!iiibly tt) a tiade io< al assembly may be lequirod to pay “ at 
b ,ist tlie ditlereiico, ' it any between tlie initiation lee ol the one assomldy and 
tlui' 'f the other. 

DisMplnie —Tlie Knights hav»‘ a maclimory lor the ti lal of disjuib's and ofTouHes 
somewhat (li Hen'll t from that of any otliei labor org.mi/ation in l heeountry. There 
Is commonlv a provision in iln* eon'-tiliition-ol trade nnions loi tlie Inal ol ai cnseil 
membms before a siieinal < onimit teo wlio e veidicl must be I'oiitiimed by \ote ol 
th*-local muon befori' it is e.M-ciited. '1 he conslilulii'n ot ' he Kniglils provules 
tliateaeli local as.sembly shall at tlni amin.il election ot olliceis in eacli year.i'loct 
a judge.a judge advocate, ami a cleik "t < ourt. who shall hold oflii-e tlirough the 
year, aiul shall constitute a hjcal <-ourt lor the 1 1 lal of grievances mis<iemeanorH, 
and violations ot the law’.s of the order. ('liarge^ against a memlx r are to ])<< pre¬ 
sented, in the first instaiict', fo l lie nidge He is to ti V to elle* t fiiendi> settle¬ 
ment if the grievance is only per.sonab but if a sei lous violation of the laws of the 
order is chargi'd, or if a personal grievance < an not be amicably seltU'd, he is to 
convene I he court and direct the judge .idvoc.ite to prei>are an iiidict’acnt. At 
thetiinl the judge-advocatc acts as prosecuting atlornev.aud theclerhof court 
performs the duties indicated by his title servos s’lmmonses. and secures tin? sig¬ 
nature ol each witness to his testimony. The judge h<‘ais the evidenci?. decides 
the case and fixes the aentenci*. Tin- local asseml‘l> lias no jMiwer to liear or 
review, l)ut is obliged to execute the iiminlate of tlie court. Kach district a.ssom- 
hly ha.s a court similarly constituted, and to n aiqieals In? from the local courts. 
From the district court an app'-al lies to tin* general executive board. An appeal 
does not opeiate as a stay, and no appeal < an be 'eimitaiiied or considered unless 
the findings of the court a]ipoaled from have been comjilied with. Neglect of 
duty or \ lolation of the laws of the order hv a district assembly officer in hi.s 
‘'flidal caiiacity s tried by the <listrict court in the first instance; but a district 
.issembly officer is tried by'the court of tlio local to whn li lie belongs for any viola¬ 
tion ot the laws of the order a.s a member. The,district court has power to try 
a local a^s^■mbly which refiiees to pay an jisscrtsment ]evie<l on it liy the district 
assembly. 

Any officer of a court may serve in a similar c.ipacity, on occ;i.sion. m any other 
court of the same rank. If a court officer is sick, or ia luteresteu or implicated in 
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rt caflo and so diHfjnalilicd Irojii sitting. Iiih j.lacr ih t" Be tilled by a like otlicer 
from anotbrr court 

Finances The iMvcniU's of the (l(‘n(“rui AsKombly aie derived from the follow¬ 
ing Hourcen ('hnilet lor a Slafo, imnon.il trade, oi district assembly,,sin. charter 
and Hti|>pl5cs tor a local assembly, sx; for a local assiiiilih coiiijxiscd wliolly of 
women, lor a .innior local assembly, Vi. sn[)|di< h lor a reoruMHi. cd local a'Sian- 
bl V. s‘). a now nr <lup)icaf<» cliai bT. S'.*; ot her .snj>[ilie,H orderi d or ant lion/eil bv 
the (Innrtal A.sMembty. siieli pi ic.' ,is nia\ lio li' e<l b\ i Im secreiary-lreasmer and 
approved b\ tile e\ecill i\ o Ixiaid. \ [ler eajtita tax ix levied ia (> eenis per (|narter 
[KO ne-mber on eaidi ioi'al in the L/iiited Sfabn and ('amida wliudi is alfaclied fo a 
State, mil Iona I trade. ..r dmt net ass) nildy. and lo cents per meuil'er ])t‘r omirter 
on eat }i local attached du'ei tl}' to the tieinaal Assembly. In additmii an <'stia 
lev}’ of .'i (njifM pel membei IS mad<‘ <iii tiie tst of .tiiK of each yeai fo pay the 
trjinsjiortaiioii ot representalue.s tn tlie (b neral Asscmlih' 

>\ Hpecial afipropj latioii <if any ot tlio tnndH of Die (i (met a I Assembly loijuiie, a 
two lliii'ds vote. 

The initiation fe(‘ ol locjil ..ftsemldies in the ('niled Stalesoi < 'anada ma\' not 
less than SI lot hmmi and >n('ents(oi wonua). A local as-embl \ ma\ at ilsoplnm, 
charge mote tor the mitmtion ot a skilled merdianic than for that <1! a laborer 

Strikes - Tlie following lesobilion was pa'sod by the A'-'emb-v of issi) It is 
th<' opinion ol oiir 1)1 der that sink' s ai(\ as a 1 nil', prodiictn e of nioi0 111 inrv than 
benellt to w-u I- ing j ocpic'. rs iiist''|neii 11 v a I i attempts to I omen I strikes will lie dis- 
conraged. ! ’rovision was m.idc, however tor I ho siiir[)ort ol sf nlces wliicli miglit 
a])]>e.ir to Iheonici'is ot the ordi'i to be iina\otdable. b\ llm ai-enmulatton of a 
<lolenso tnnd at the rate ol ei) cdifs a \e:ir tor every meiuln'i m good standing. 
Thinper cent III (iiw fund was to be at the ilisj osal ol Ihegtand oltieers tor tlm 
snji'port ot appi'oviMl 'tiilvis 'I'ln )ier cut was ti> lie .ivail.dile (or jamlnig ana 
(‘iienlaling among memliersol ilie onler ediicalional liiei.itiive de.ihng witli coop¬ 
eration. oigaiii/al ion. poliln :vl cermomv, and ,ilii<-d siil))ecis '[’lie lein,lining <)0 
per 1 i-nt WMS to ])e 1 csoi ved tor pi odiiet.u e and dislvilmli m- C' 'o]u' 1 ation. and wa'^ 
to be kept, intact until tlie ne\t. session ot the (Jem ral As■^. mld\. The (iem iai 
Assembly ol ixsi 01 dared I hat each lot al shoul'l i eiaiii iis own defense tnnd sub¬ 
ject to iijipeals tiom tile i.xecuiive I'oaid.aiid lliat locals vboiiid have ciedit on 
their jK-r ea[)iia ta\ for amounts wlindi iho.\ had paid into ihe <lefeuHi‘ fund. 

Tin' gieuL Missoiii 1 Ikieific strik'e ot 1 ssip h'diM will! Ii tile di'clmi'ol the K'niglits 
mav be dale<i. was ordenxl without Towderh's knowledge and conliniied 
against lii.s advice, lie <leclaied to (lovoriier Malt,in. ol Iv'amas, (hat if. was 
*• willioijl iH'etl or caiisi'.” Indeed. Air j’o\\ iler'y seems to have bei'ii ojiposed to 
striki'sin general lleonce said that he had "inner S't gone willingly into a 
strike ■'and 111 I''H! lie .said. “Sinkos are a laiinre ■' 

I'p to Iho time of the Missouri raemc stnke t In* general ollicers b;nl noofliiial 
cent rol over <lislj'ict and loc.-il assemblies m 1 ec.at d 10 strikes. It w as let t to t he 
district asseml)li(‘s to adopt ‘ sin'Ii rules a 11 '1 regulations as tlu'y deemed lx st.' A t 
a, special se.ssion ol tin - organi/.ation held t wo mouths al tei the •,iriki' a t<“mpoi ary 
rule was adopt<'<l pro\'idiiig I iiat uo st 1 ik'o i oiild In* oidei od by an as.seiubU' except 
by a I wo-tiiii ds seci el vofi'ofali ifn'membeis to be invohed, that a similar vole 
upon I he a< I Visa bit It \ ot continuing tin* si niggle might be talceii wliile it w.is going' 
on, and tliai no assi'inbly could ;isk olhn lal .iid Ironi otln.*r assemblies ntdess the 
strike had l>een sanctioned bv tin- general <'\e(mti\e boatd 

Tins tempo) an I'lih' was never made a ]).ii't ot the constitution, but in iN'ig tlie 
(constitution was so amended as to restrict thu powei ol ilie local assemblies and 
to giv(' a, measui e ol coin lol to tlu' general e.-cci utue bo, 11 < 1 . 

According to tlu' ev ,sling regulations, w hoie tluTo is only cm' local assemlily it 
is to clioose an exeeutu e l)oaril, to winch any giiev.nico ag.inist any 'Unp oyer may 
]i(i referred. If tliere ai'(‘ uiore assemblu's than one 111 a place, tlu'x an' to iiavo a 
joint ext'cutive lioai'd tortile same purpose. 'I’lie local executive boaid, it if is 
unable to ad gist an\ gnexanct'. is to make a full rejioi t ol the fat ts and its action 
to ttie si'cretary of the district .issemblv or other siiperioi body to winch it i-- 
attached. The giievauce IS to be taken up liy the executue board ot tlnsbo'lv 
ami ultm lately it it is not settled by tlie general execudvo lioani. No loc.il a.ssem- 
bly nor am memlx'rs of if can leg.illv dec'are ,1 sti iko without the sanction oif the 
executivi' boaril of tlm higher assembiy to winch the local is attaclu'd. It a local 
jiHsemblv engages in .1 strilo' will unit fbe permission ol its distrmt asseniblv, it for¬ 
feits its cliarter. it a district assembly encag' S in a strike wilbout the permission 
of the national trade assombl\, supposing it to be attachoil to one, the national 


' 1 tall. Syiupafhi't !<■ si 1 iKcs .iml I.ock'Uits. p si 
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tra<le a''8enihlv is it no assistance If any branch of the onlor, working 

diT'-illv nii'b r the aufliority of tlie (iciicral As^oinlily engages m a strike witlionf 
the s.ulct ion <*t the geiieial e\ecnti\ e })oai d it i' to re<-»ave no assistance Iroiii any 
oilier launch ih tlio ordei. Tiie geiieial executive In mi d is dei-lared to liavi* coni- 
]>l< tenullioiity to S( ttte .in.\ strike participated in h\ inemhers of the order, jno- 
\ ide'l the ^l•lt lenient i" loach'-d h\ the niianiinons \ ot<' ol tlie boa id. 

'('lie* unstitiition pTovides that iio ^tnke sli.ill Is tniten'd into or authorized until 
(“eiy po■^‘.lhle elloil lias Ijeeii iiuide to settle th(‘ dilluailty liy conciliation and 
arhitr.iiioi). 

Cuoi)oralion Pin snant to tlie clause m tlie pr<*nnih1c reconnnending eoop(*rativo 
estalili-'limeiit-' the (h'lioi ai A-'seinhly ot pro\ idetl lor a ('<M)perali \ e tuiid, to 

1)0 rai--ed h\ tin' pa\ nient ol in , .•iil'^ a inont li l‘V oxer'* male nieml»er of the order 
.111(1 o ceiiK a inoiilii i>y e\er\ tein.ilc member A mlilKate ot stock in tlie 
(’oopjer.tliV'' As-ociation ol tin' Knight'' ol Lahm ol Noith \m<‘rica was to lu* 
issiiod loi «‘V(T\ in ( ent-' s<> paid, and th-'M' certiticati's wei-- to he e\( li.ing«‘ahte in 
amounts oi s ; or ninlt i[i!- ^ Iheieol foi s ; w or king (Mpilal cei t itic.ates ot the order 
.\t the next (leiH'Ml A s(‘ml'i\ u coopel,Ui\i‘ IsMui w u s c'.f ;i hi islioi i wliieli was 
to take ( harge <it the esiahlislniient ol coopeiatni' t>nlei})ri''t‘s piodiiclive and 
di.st t ihiitivo. 

Ill 1theit‘was a 'trike or lockout of coal mineis .it (kinnelluirg, 1ml. 'I’lio 
eni|)loMng til III 1 el Used to eni[>l«>\ ineinhei' ot the Ixnmiit' e! bailor ,ind re<|n)red 
an indn I'lnal agieeinen! Iroiii « aidi man that he w onid not |oin the oi dei. Kighi 
men \M the I it an V ca pit il. honght the le,i'«‘ ol a in-a(-i e 1 ract lot sioi) a ud gave their 
note loi theiiionex. 'I’lie\ sniika'luilt touiicl coal .ind 'm < (‘ede<l liv h.n d woi k 
in in.il'iiig a hvui;^. Ttl'O apiie.iicil to the Iviiighls of I.ahor to lin> and e(|nip their 
mine 'I lie (‘Xf'cutu’e hoard hoitglil it in and spent soim' sin.ono in necessary 
im|no\enient'. 

in i''ehrii.ii y. l^sip the mine wu' leas('il .it a nailal ol 'Jk ((Uits for eaidi ton of 
In pounds (■ xtr.icted. 'I'he receipt s of lli*'ot der nisli'r t liis h-.-i'e up to Septemht'r 
jsjss^ wie s.kuu I in. which, together with .1 hahun <''tile ol .sani was said by 
tli(‘ eeiieial set letary to show a net [iiotit on the nixe'lmenl ol aimul Ik per cemt 
A repieseiitalive ol tile g uei.'il «“\ei utive heard who examunsl the miiK' ahoiil 
ihiHliuie i( ( eiiimeiided that It he ''Old, ju<ivuled not li''S than si::,dOn could 1)<‘ 
u«>t toi It 'I'lie le.ising C()m)>aii\ was uilliim to hny, but wa^ not willing to pay 
o\ci sin non III is'i;" tile mine was sold lor sl nen , a-li ' 

In the issucol tli(‘.loinn.d "t I'nitisl j.ahor tor November iss.p j icm-v K Sliarjie, 
I'l's lent ol tli(' oO|.eiali\e hoaidol the Ol d( 1, 'ketched a ]ii ogranime lor the 
'haei ; ineiit ot cooperation which lu'hoped to sec made ellia li\e, in the foliow- 

lim tei ' IS 

t Kvt'i'v local asseinl'lx interested stai ts a coopei at ive ston- iimhT c')ntiol ot 
the cooitoi.alun' lio.ird The goods ate sold ,it (he same i.i ices .as piev,iil in the oidi 
nai\ 8'oie hill uood wei-ht and (pialit) are gnai.intee<i All jirolit goes to the 
Coloni. afion juiul to the credit ol tlio ]>nii hasem at the store, it lieing credited to 
the mdi\ idii.als 111 proportion to Hum r imiidiascs 
“ Laii'l Is bouplif and a < olony est iMisheil 

“ e .\ shoe I ac t oi y, a canning lac tor V. where all kinds of Vegeta Ides, meats, and 
1 1 nits are canned a hah tactoiy. et).. ai e (‘st.ahlislu 1 1 

■‘ 1 . 'Idle in odin (' ol thecolonx its Hour, potatoes sho'“s hats, caiiiuni good.s. ar<i 
all sold at tie* locml assemhiv stores, .uid ever\ hiother ot tlie mder letds in duly 
bound to p.ilioni/e iliose stores. 

• And this goes on milil h> and by tin* order is an iniinmisc cooperalivo institu¬ 
tion, |iruducmg alt that its memheixs retpiire to make their lives (Omfortahle. 
Thousands art' taken to the colony. s( hools aie estal'lished, asylums and homcM 
estal)iished. and a leliahle. yet clieaj» insurance [uovided " 

In 1^'^ I the coopoiative hoard ( alltsl in the cooperaluu' funds in the possession 
of tlie local assemblies, with the intention ol invesi mg tliem in some c<)operative 
enterjuIs... ft was expected tliat some thonsands of dollars would he received. 

I hojienial amount paid in was.sl .OUU.IIT. d’his was not tliouglit snllicient to.iustify 
embarking in an> enterprise, and in Ihs.s the geiu-ral treasurer rc( oinmoiided that 
the innd lie returned to tliose who had contributed it 
‘ I!lu r cooporatue institutions weic however estahhslied trom time to time 
with tlie encouiageiuent of the Kni.-hts. Mr. PowdcTiv lane nts, in liis hook pule 
hsiu'd in isM), that these attempts were generally made hastily hisaiiseot a lock¬ 
out Ol a stnlve, and declares tliat every dollar invested under sucli circninstariceH 
IS a dollar lost, so tar as testing tiie value ot cooperation is concorneil. tSoveral 

' Hope irt o) (jciifral Treii'iir'-r, isss pp gj, lil, lii.'port of (ivui-i al Exis.ui i\ e Board, p 135; 
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cooperative stores, balterios, and manufactories were tieing snccosstully managed 
by the Kniglits of Lalior, Mr. Powdorly says, at the time of tlie pulilication of his 
book, ■•Ijiitlhey were inslituteil after careliil iilauimig and inucli delilieration, 
all others havi'proved to he lailures.'’ it is not known that any of those enter. 
nrisoHuro now i?i (‘MHtoiKO. • , x • 

111 IMHO the i'tMK'ial (;oo|n‘rativ<* board rcporb-d that it had deternnnod ’‘to give 
itH iimin atlontiitn lor the inno to ttio niatt<‘r of organizing a livt‘, at live demand 
for th(' labor protlnctH of tin- inombtTB ol oiir order *’ Tho board had untleriakon 
to nre]>aro u regiHier ol linns which were giving oinj)loyin(!nt to iiK'inbors, and 
had already gatliorcil about ‘'DO nainos ot such concerns. Itropoiti'd a steadily 
increasing inunber ol local a^8enlblll's “ b<nng bi ought together loi the jiurpose 
of ]tletlgt‘d rocijn’ocal snjiport in theii lespectivo marliets ttf the labor protlucts 
ol their inuinliers.' ' 

The (ieneral Assemltly ol intb a])]iointed a siiot lal etmimilteo ol live to devise a 
plan ol cooperation, winch was cx])Octod to include the actiuireincnt of land, th(» 
estanlishmiMil of a c'jloii}. ami the issue of elieclvs oi lecoipts I" serve as a meilium 
ot exchange ' 

In th(» tlemn-al Assembly of IM'.is Hu' committee on cooperation recoinmendt'd 
that a committt'c Ix' a[>poiiit(‘d to c.irrv into etbet th*- est,ibli'>limenl ot a coopera¬ 
tive colony oi'a Iuuih' Noactii’t! was lalccii ht'yond lel'iiing Ihcicportto tho 
gt'noial e.x<H u(i\c bo,ml with instructions t'l pulilish ‘ 

In llie (-Jencral Assembly ol IMit) attention was called to tlie window-glass fac¬ 
tories owm*d ami opeiateti by the iiiemhersot Irocal As>embl}' mo, window-glass 
workiTs, on tlic <“ 0 ()p(‘iativ<' ]ilan, as it was said, “although in a sense they are 

stock comimiues 

The pit'Hcnt constitution provides that any district or local assembly may collect 
not less than '» emits a montli for every im niber in good standing, as a cofiperative 
fund. Until iliooit was piovideil tliat oiie-lhird ol the ].ro(ils arising trom tho 
investmmit of this hind sliould go to tlie (leilei al Assmiibly ami two-thuds to iho 
employees of such ciiteipriso as might < n-ate tin* prohl This clause semns to have 
bomiareiic ol the loriiiei provision t<ir a eooperalno luml to be ailmmisterod 
undm- lh(‘ din'etioii of tlie (buieral Assmnblv. 'I'ln- (lem-ra! Assembly and gieieral 
olhcors seem ih'Vit to liavi* umleitaken any cooperative iuiteiprisi! lixcejit tlie < 'an- 
nelburg coal mine. 

Journal. Tlie ollicml .lournal of tbe Kniglits of Labor was established in May, 
IHMd, under the name ol .lournal ol United Labor It siartisl as a monthly pai>m* 
of fioni M to Mi jiagos, bv I J inclies. Its siilisenption prici' was si a year. Lacli 
subscriber was reipnivd to agree that none but membi'rs sliouhl st‘e it During 
tho tir-'t live montli'-' it oblaino*! ’.‘lii \early subseription-', with shoitor suhscrij)- 
tions and onlers lor single <'opii“S laiunalent to ‘d \ earlv sub-ci iptious more. It 
seoined not unlikely lliat tin* joui mil would lia\ e to be discoiitiiiiu'd. 

In IMS',*, alter tlie exlu'ine si‘crecy o{ tlie oi iler luid l een muigate>i, tho Jouinal 
made the tollowingeditorial lemarks “ In tlio i'eginniug tlio Journal was almost 
fatally handicapped by the i'xlii'ino si'crecv thrown arouml it. Many members 
wanted it. but retusod to be trouliled with tlu‘caro of it alter having road it.” 
Tlie moaning ot these words will In' in soiin^ degree appreciated if one reincmbors 
that it was forhiddmi even to lot the .lournal come nndiT the oyos ot the wite or 
children of a member. 

The paper was maden scmi nionihly m I MM i. and a weekly in ImsT. Tho General 
Asfleiubly of I-Mm; directed tliat thf [laiier be enlargcil l>y one column on each page, 
that tlie price he fi.xed at a dollar a sear and that a piinting oflice bo established 
for printing the .lournal ami <loiug the .lob pnnting ol the general officic About 
$thbO() was accordingly invested in t\ pt' ami macliiueiy and in fitting up a print¬ 
ing office oil the premises (*f the order. At tlie Gener.il Assembly ot IMlt,* tho 
general master Workman reported that the circulation of the.fouinal was more 
than aO.DoO. 

In IMDH tlie oxecntivo bo.ird changed tlie .Tournal from a weekly to a monthly. 
The Inmrd recommended to the next (Jeneral Assembly that tbe ])or capita tax be 
raised to \‘2 cents a ((uarter. that the .lournal Ix'sent free to aU membois. and that 
its price bo fixed at ‘Jo cents a year to mdu Idual subscribers. No action seems to 
have been taken on the-'C re<‘oinmoudations. 

Tho name h.is now been changed to .lourn.al of tho Knights of Labor. The 
price has been reduced to .*i0 cents a year, and t he printing of the Journal, as well 
as of all the printed supplies of tho order, is done iii tlio order’s own printing 

' I’rocissliugs nf Gotiu'ral IMSp. p lil^ 
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oftiro. Kv«'ry l<')cal aHM>mMy is ro(inired to Mihscnbe for at least one co^y, aiul all 
matters of ollicial instou tiuu or uitonuatuni from the L,'oijeral master workman 
or the general seeietaiy tieasurei oontame'l in it aio tube n-ad totlie assembly as 
otlieial eomnmnications. 

Union labels In Iho lonrnal Unite'! Labor of .lami.iry, issil. it was nmiarked 
tliat the eigar makers ami broom maker-' were reai)mg a large ban ost Iroin the 
use oi th«! r ninon l.il)els. A lettei in the same j),ii'or mentioned a union label 
a-bipled by the Loopm-s Assembly. No ITIJ. ot tlie Knights of Labor, at Koeh- 
i-ster. N V. In tln‘e\eciuive l)oanl of the Knight' gaveiiotn elhat they W('ru 
I'rei'aied to fui nisli co[.ies of a lai>el adojited ])y the order lot use upon all goods 
baviiig ill'* indor''‘m'-iit ot lla^ Knight' of laibor 

Tlie polu-y OI a nno'-rsal label lor all prodiu ts was soon ab.imloned, ami imr- 
licular lai'cl"' weie adoi'ted lAi j).trlieu!.ii Ir.i'ies li a^tiie cigar makeis. Ila» 
halter' tlie ^hoenlak('ls. the jirinlor'. ami the bioweis. In b'^^'- .i >liarp eonlhct 
.iiN.'C b'-twi'ii the Ivniglils ami the t igai MaI.ers IntfU-national Union. It 
serins to lia\e begun with compl.nnls by tlie International Union that the 
Kniglil-' \^'■le V'seiMie.; '' ab . igar mak'rs. Tlie ' hiel olli<-er' ot ilie Knights 
driiird till' or at least avsrrtrd that il \vaH not <lone u ith then ( oii.'ent, and that 
Ihev woul'l eoiie't it. I’lio Iiitoma 1 loiial Lnion lolused to leeogm/.i' the cigar 
bihel ol the Knights as m.irking tan goods, 'riie Knight-^, on the other hand, 
de. 1 ned in a eiu nlat issued on lut_\'.‘ l''Si; 

• We iia\ e m ver di'enminated in the pa't m favor of our l.iln'l as aganist theirs, 
oniv asked that our inembei s ^ee that eig.ir.' bear a niiioii label, as'uniig them that 
the giiod' wen* imi'le by honest labi>r The p..sinon we hav*‘alwa\s oeeiipietl ami 
still adio n* to, n tli.ii our e.inU is- veeruod on an e.jualitv with theirs, tliatour 
iiieiiiberH be.dlowe'l to wu Ic in shops imdei tie- eontioi of ih'* liil'-t national Union, 
ami \i'-evrrsa In oilier words we aio willing to plaee oui orgam/atloll with its 
liumli O'is ol thoiwands ol momla-rs. on tho saim* fuoimg with their orgam/ation, 
eonlnuiimj but l^.nuo 

It is to be iiolcil 1 hat this declaral loii ot tie- pelie\ of (ho Kiiiglit.s was made at 
the moment of Ilnur gi eab-st prospml y, when they senm'd to be gaming an imlis- 
)>nt able < loin 1 nat loll ot the la bor w orld 11 was not, thei o) ore, as some ol tlnui later 
d' claial ions in (he same 'Oii'e iiimlil hr alh'grd Io b'-, tin* ]>l('.i <d the weaker eom- 
lialant (ot pear e So tai .m tlieeomsi' ot^tlie Kiught'' al. tins lime was dotenmned 
b\ CMiiHid' lal.ioiis ot poli'-v. (he grounds ol it scfiii lo lian* hern similai to thesis 
will' h I'-ad the l■^■deratlol. "I Laboi .it the pn ■''•nt time to ollei- svinpathyaml sn|>- 
Ji"! t nistea'l ol opposition i" Iho lalxu' o; gani/ations wliieli h-ivi- imt allilial'''! with 
It. ‘ ;■*( Knights ol Lai or d'.ul'ti'-ss hoi ed bv ^entlo and Irieinlly im-asiireH to 
gatin' .Ill<) itself all outsell oi i;ani/aln)iis ol labor. 

11 was resoh<-(1 in IS'.s |o a lopt ‘ a g-’iieial store label, to be 'lisplay'd in all 
sl'ii-rs wliei e noin- Iml iii'aiibers ot I lie.».ler an- employe'! and where piefen-nce IH 
gU' U (o K. of \j made uoods. In issu ((Uiipl'niil w.as nia'I'* by tin* national 
trades assembly.d tlie emar mak'U.s dial some as'enibhes ni (he New Ihiglaml 
S(all's were liove.ittmg tin*' igai laboi of the Knights and it wa« thought nece'saiy 
to noli I \ t hem t hat ■'lU’li ai tion must eeas''. I'he geiiei al exoeut i \ e leiard rocom- 
iiiemlrd abuut this linietliai eilorts hr made to secuilegislation f'>rthe projior 
]ii ofect loll ol n inoM lab'ds .uid also I hat tIn - coopei .it '>ii of al I organi/.al loii.s i»l labor 
lie inviti'd 111 tin' a'lvertising heloro tin* imblie. ol tin' inifaiineas of some'(m; firm, 
to Ik* sehrb d from among those which iisi'd comiii'fleit labels. 

-\ t the ( b tiei.d Assembly '>f I''It.' aeonthef ol union bil-ols on shoes was dis<*ussed 
and .1 resol 111 on was a'lopto'l of which the lollowiiig is a uai t “ We'lenonnc! tho 
ineth'sls adopted iiv lake unions to inlnxluce a fak<‘ lal el, and would warn all 
fair-minded ( oiisumers .ujanist allowing theiiiseh es to he iiscl to assist in ilostroy- 
ing tho i>iily Ol iginal ainl tau shoe* label upon the mat Ket the ) el low label of i he 
Knights of laibor. ’ 

fn b'^'.'.s the geiii'ral master workman again piopoBcl a plan of a univer.sal label, 
hut no aetnui w.as taken upon it by tin* (feneial \ssembly. 

Insurance - In l''^><d the (rener.tl Assembly jirovni' il for the rfltablishinent of a 
voluntary msuram e aasoeiation to be orgaiii/.ed when d doo pi rsoiiH ha<l applied 
for irn'ini ership m it. Thi* numb-'r of .ippln almns received up to dune. 5. was 
reporte'l as -.'.HoO The number ot d,non was not attained however, belore tiio con¬ 
vention in Octobi'r The eonviuition ordori'd that the insurance association )x*gin 
to do ImsmesH on November I. issd without regard to the niimbei of applications. 
Many of the a\)p]icationH made on condition that d,nn() be obtameil .seem to have 
been allowe.i to hi[ise. The whole iinmbor of etfective applications up to January 
du, Ibdl. wa.s reported as J.'tO'i. d.hdd applications were received up to nctol)er dl, 

'Prcx-.‘ 0 ilinK 8 of tbo (icneral Aasembb , Isiej, pp 17 
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IHhj, tho 011(1 of tlio firnt yoar. Sovon assesHinontHof ‘i’icontHeach had boon levied, 
and boiieiitH had boon jmid on account of Id do.itliH, ainoiuitinK altoj;(*tlier to 

$d,n»r. 

Tlie Konornl tn'aHiiror reported to tlio (ioneral Aflsotnbly of isHs tliat the mom- 
bornlii]) in tin* insiiriiiK-o dopartinont w;ia •PiU. The plan then iii uflo involved an 
in(-roaH(' of asHi'.'^siimnt on oacli inoinbor witli biH incroaMiiig a^^e. 

The < «onoral AKseinbly of IH'.M) ostabliHbod a now sUan. i)rovidin'^ for the issno 
of throe grades ol c(.‘i tilicaten, tor sido, .s.’do ainl res])octivo|y. The amount 
of the afiscHHinont varied with the inomber'H ago, from n') at ago IH to at age h ) 
for tlio fiTHt grad('. and from sin at ago is to sd} at ago n.') tor the third grade < m 
the death of a member a lienelit was to bo paid o(|ual to tlie tull amount received 
from an aKRosMim ril, but not more than the iaoe of tin; certiticat(' winch the mem¬ 
ber li(‘ld 

The necretarv n'ported at the iH'vt (ieneral AsHomldy that the chang(‘S ordered 
bad at once bemi made oporatiK'. tiio o'd policies bad boon lec.dlerl and canceUai, 
and mnv ones liad boon is'^nod in tlioir [daci* 'I'heexiie tod mciea'Oo! intorost 
bad not. h()w«‘Voi. slujwn ilsolt. «)nly .’<• aiiplications for jiohcios liad been receivod 
during the y(‘ar, and tins nnmbm was not ''nougli to make np loi losses through 
lapses and ndnsals toaecopt tlio now certificates Tim Hc'cndary said that when 
thoKo wlio liad Higinthsl tlieir iiitoiition ol reeoiving th(! new certificates sbotild 
liave done it llie number in good slanding would lie ■.’dr). The receipts of the 
insurance association for the y. ar uer(‘ a little over si. iOd. and the oKja-nses were 
$Hld, of winch >5 ^ went lo pav a death claim, and s*)l 1 for e\])onsos. 

In lsd!3 the strit'tary r(‘])orted continued decay Four death claims liad been 
naid during the \eai, amounting to and tin* expenses of adiimnsliafion bad 
be(‘n The aggregate receipts liad b(‘on .vl.lod.- 


('IIAF'I'KIJ III. 


TIIH AMI'lliK'AX 


FKIll’.ltATlOX (IF LADOl! 


History.—The Federation of Tiabor originated in a convention at Terre TIante, 
Ind . August ■?. issi. called l*y two so<‘ret oi dei s. the Kniglits ot Industry and the 
Amalgamated Liibor Fin<m 'I’he lalliT w.'.'i comp istsl oi' disafVecled members ot 
tb(‘ Knights ot Labor Tlie real object of Ihecall is .said lo liavo been tbeestalibsh- 
imml of a new sia-rt-t onb r b\ wliicli the Knights ol Labor might In* suiiplanP'd 
Tlx' trado-uinon didegati's. ho win or, |u i'U*rr(*<l to (oi in a ((‘deration on tlx* model 
of the Bnti.^h tnxh'S union congivss. They calh'd aiiotliev convention lo mt'ot at 
Pittsburg in No\embt‘r, issi. Tins iiiei'liug at i’lttsburg is ix>w ollieially recog¬ 
nized by the Federation as its first annual Res.sion. 

It is noliceabh' that fix* names of tlie delegate' as published in the i)roc(‘i‘<ling.s. 
are airanged liy Stat('s 'J'lio eonseiousuo''s ot State boundane''. winch scarcely 
inanit('sts itselt now in the proca ediiigs of llx' Federation, appeared i cpcatedly in 
the early y(*ars. When tlx' (daust'of tlie constitution (lotetmiumg tlie basis of 
repia'sentation foi future .sessions was under consideration at the fir.st convention, 
one delegate desired it to be ••so changed as to give every Stab' full and fair repre¬ 
sentation, irres]H‘cUvo of u.iiional or int( rnalional unions," 

The name adopted at tlx* Pittsburg session was The heihn-ation ol Organized 
Trades and Labor Fnions of the Fmted Statesof America and Canada. About 
10i» delegates were present, representing ho labor orgaiii/ations with an e.stiinated 
inomlH'rsbipof It was not (ill that another convention ot the Federa¬ 

tion called togetiu'r so many. From to the nuinb(.*r r.inged from is to 27 
The falling off was chielly in the representation ot ass(‘iublies of the Knights of 
Labor 

A convention ot representatives of trade unions, indopendemt of the Federation, 
was called to meet at A'olumbus. Ohio, on December s. ],s,s<>. The legislative 
committee ot the Federation cliaiiged the time and place of tlx* meeting of its 
convention to the same city and to tlie preceding day, with a view to a union of 
forces. The .session of the Federation was attended only by representatives of 


' llepoi t (li'iierul Trousurer. l.sNS. pp l.'>. Itl 

MtoiKirt Uoneral SeoroUry-Treasarcr, IttiH). pp 5T-t)9, ImU. p 12, jstrj, p y. 
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i.'r> 


tlic Hrothorhond of ('arpoiitois aiul rlomer^. tlic Tailors, the Fnrnitnro Makors, 
the Cii;ar Makers, the Typo; 4 ra])lncal I'lium. tiio (Teniiatj AuK'ncaii Ty[)o<'i aphia 
nn<l the (ir.inUi* ('uttors, with ti\o'■it\ «a'iitr.il mnoii''. The members of the coie 
veniion tran-ferrcd theiiiM-his in a )) 0 (ly to the conterence of tradi'fl unions 
imlejiendently (mIIimI and r* tmnin.ir for a imal .sitnnj; undei tlicold <-onstilution. 
resolved to neTtre the Federation ol I’railes.iiiii laiboi Fiiioiis intothenew Federa¬ 
tion of I..abor ’I'lie Conventions ol and ware ecille<l tlie first. 

se( on<l and thud eonventitm-'ol the \merican Federation <il Labor; lint tlie eon- 
vi'iition ol resolved “tli.it (lie oontmuily ol the American l•'^d^'Mtlon of 

Lalvor be n'coLrni/ed and dated (roni tlie year l>isl. m all t'liluie dooumenls 
Issued.' and the <‘on\enliou >A has since Im.m-ii counted as tlie first 

The ai'^^reo.tte attoiniant e M the i<■modeled coin ention ot iss*; was 1? di'h'f^at( 8. 
roiire-mitim^ or^ani/atiotis ! bl na(loii-il. b local, b. cif \ contra 1 1 . with amember- 
Hhip. as rojiorted. ot .lib. Ib'.i mcnibei s m Lrood standinj; At tlie convention of iss; 
AS ileh'LTates weic [uesrnt. ie]iicsentiiiLC lb oi^ani/ations, wiili ‘J.l'.’i subordinate 
unions or bianches, and a total iiKMiilierslnp as leported.ol mio..{|() luembeis in 
^;oo<l standinif. inclndin;^ I he icdei al clubs and local unions wliuli del not send 
(iele^uitcs l<i the c<»ii\en1ion In isss bl dele^nilrs appealed reiin'seiitm^ .51 
origan I/at ions with b'.n'T subordinate unions or hi am lies, ami a tol.il ineinlH'rshij) 
of bs;,u.)ii la ^;ood .standing. iio|, uiclmiin:,’' led<‘ial clubs and local unions wliudi 
did not send d( locates In |ss<i tleae weic ] 1 delete itcs, irpie.sentin;; '»'!or^ani/a- 
tions c.’ii national and intei national i ; ioc.al. Sl;i|e, and I'.’ local central bodies), 
witli-I,.*)'.;! siiliordinato unions Ol biam'bcs. ami ,I total nieinbeishiji ol buu.bbO in 
j^ood standim:. not inebidiim ^tate br,in<dies, iiaile and labor asseiublios. central 
laltoi unions, .ind local 1 todies w Im li did not sonil <ielei;ales. Since bs^'b tin* Feilera- 
tion lias not published oJhcia! esimiates ol ils im’iiil>erslnjt 

Dunuictht' \ear pi'/eediim'' the con\eniion ol is'.is iho I'eileralioii issued b’Od 
cliarters. of wliicli '-i were ;;ranl«'tl to natnuial unions. IV to eit \ C'-ntral bodies,and 
isv to h»ca.l tr.ulo unions and tedcral labor unions I'itty atldiated national 
iinittiiH rejiorled 'ijr <diarfers ^^laiiteil to loi als ami the orivani/ers ol the iA-tlera- 
tion ie])orted i 'ib btcais oi uaiu/.ed Itv them ami atlaeh- d to m|u<‘ 1 national unions. 
Tills makes d) locals or^Miii/.ed duriiiu tin* le.ai. The imniber of orLrani/.ations 
athliateil witli tlie l-'edei.ilnui at the nine of tins eoiu'eiilion was as follows 
National and Intel national unions i with ib.bbo local unions atlaehed i. to. Slate 
tcderations, id. cit\ ceiitial labor unions and liade assfinhlics, sv, local trade 
unions liaviim no nationals ;[ i. ledeial laboi unions, ibti. 

Dui ‘i;: is'.i't Ibb charters w’ore Issued by tin' \merican Fe<lera1ion of Labor; bto 
natioiml tnd intern.ilional muons, > to central lalioi unions, 1 to a State hianch, 
.!u ; to tr eio local.s, and Ibi to federal labot unions 'I’heuew' lo al iiiiionsalhlialed 
•hrectlv wuth flu* ,\iiierican h'eder.itioTi ol |,abor liad aboiil hi bbu incinlierfl. Tiie 
whole number of local unions directly or iiidirecliy adderl durini^ the year was 
hhv‘bl, and the a:^i'r<‘u'’ale in niembeiship w.is lefiorted as I n..ilKi. 'J'iie secre¬ 
tary sanl that if complete ie[>orfs li.id been secured the im rease would have been 
shown lo lie V.‘’i.bOO. 

The nninlMT of hx;al unions added during' the liscal year llibb hy afliliation 
diiectl} to the l''ederation oi to ajhli.ited national unions was .{.7 i:i, Tlie repoi ted 
j^ain in memberehip was bon,} ib. ()| this nuinbei l .‘,b‘>s i.s contained in llie mem¬ 
bership of local trade and lederal iiniona chartered dir<'ctl\ by tlie Aim'ncan Feil- 
eiation of Labor durin^^ the year. 

Tlie followinfj; table ^ives t henumlier of eliarlors i.s.siied by the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor during eacli ol the last I yearn and the reported gain m membershiii; 
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_* Cotlvcntlon Pl-OCi'DllD^Ts, ls.s'(. J. l’T 
(V>iiv*.-iitu)n Procc't'iiiiiK'' t'''''''. !• 7 

® t'(>n\i‘nti<ni Procor-diii^cs. is'fi.ijp v:t,V4 Tlu‘ suniof tin* miTnlK*rs of cIiiirOTs reportc-'l as 
to th<‘ se\oral sorts i>l iimoii'- u N't msti ab <a i.‘»o, ainl the sniu <if tin* iminhei s i opoi’toU 
^■' Issued totiailo lo<'ais nml (< <i< lai lubi>i nna>iia is loi jnatoml of 4<i5, as lu the wlow. 

The discrcpaucies exist in the iTigmul leport 
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Tlio number of chartore issued, ns K'iven in the table, is not tin- same as the net 
inorfaso of the immlicr of aniliatod ort^anizations: 

Itlin'cfhj iridi fficAiiinifiDt I'rtit rtif ufii <ij Labor. 
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' Tliis tjihlo IS tdkoti from tlu“ li;m<llionk iir<'i»;ii-‘i] hy tlio l-'oiluratioii fur tlio Rnlfalo 
of lixil 'I'lio rt'i'oi I of t 1 k“ iiio<-o(M|irij:->()l (lMM-on\ uiiduii Ixsl tlm ti.uiu"- ol lli7 «lol -Kati'S 

No flout oxulamition of tin' ati< o u| I ho minihor '«> in t his tahlo sooims to hi' uhlJinnible 

Tin' tisi'al voai' oiidod Nu\ omhor .!ii, np to lSs'» noK'iiinm^' in l-s'in, it lias <'ih1im 1 (lotohor .U 
'I'lio ro\ omio lor |s;h> mclinlos o\ or ^hM^Ni raised li\ hjiooml asM-ssniont iiinl tri\ on to assist tlio 
carjiontoi sin thoir st i iko lor s hotn s, i bat for l-so.j inclinh'H o\ or jT.tK*) vohintarilv oonfi ihiih'd 

i>y imliviiliials and nnions lo ... <.| lo^r:ll d.-lo'iiso ut u orkimm arrosti'd diirimr tin'Ifomo 

stead strike*, that of iin liidi's o\ oi v.'.nnn (he pi (m-oo-’m ol a spot lal as'-es-niont ol I ount a 
iiioinlM'f. loviod hv tho pro\ ions <'onvontion to pro\ idi* funds for sondiiij^ a < i•ninntli o to ('o.i- 
yrt'ss to iironioto Hdiour loitislatum that <>1 hs''** inoUi<li‘s over '.'.iNNi, tho i>ro( oi-ils of an usso s- 
niont of ‘i oonts a inoniher, to\ led l>v t he* eon\ <‘iil nni <if IMiH (or tin* purpo-o of seiiilintt oi i,'ani/. rs 
into tho Soutlu'i n and Itoe'ky Mountain Stat<-s, tiiat of 1 'hk) inelinlos ovor Slkiin, tho pnx-is'd- of 
an a.ss(‘s.siiioiit of 2 ••viils a nieiuhi'i', Il'\ ii'd in aid ol a strilc'* oi thi« < i^ar inakors 


Betfinninjj:\vith H^OO tln'imblished (•(invention proceedings of th(> FVdcralion have 
contained astateinont of tho number of votes to winch each albliatod oi^^ani ation 
reiirosonted in tlie convention was entulod. TIkj aj'^regates. excepting btatc and 
city central bodies, are givou in tlie following table; 
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oiinllcii ihfii iiieinlu'is .in' lor iIm* ihmsI p.m lluon^li tli«‘ 

iiatlonal and the local unions. 'I'lic national au<l ilio local unions au'i ntitlcd to 
oil*'v«il'‘in tlio conventnui t')r 1 ‘acli loi) nu'nil'i rs oi iiiai"nt\ lia(‘ti"n linucoj for 
^s•l)oln tlni oruani/ation has pan! a pni capita tax to t !)•• lo 'lriatioii 'luring; t he pio- 
c*Hlint< \ear Tlir rvtiniate w lia^d up))n llio a\er.n^n- iia\inenl'> for the several 
iinait its (tl the \ ear. Th*' whole nuin Iter ol vot* s whn h I he liele^^ates are lait itled 
t*i casi m the comenlion. niultiphe<l Ity I no iiia> he a-sniin*! t<> he a little less than 
tlu“ nuinhei ol iiieiuhers lorwhnh p< r c,i[)iia t.i\ has hi t-n jt.ini .Semi' ‘•mall 
locals of less than looineinhio s ai e leprestuileil in t lie convent ion. hut, manv more, 
lame and flnndl.an) unrepicsonted The hcderation liad l.oir toial unions on 
Octoher 1. 1000 . Only '»! sent delegates to the convention ' iccasioiiallv, even 
some of the smaller national bodies seinl no delegates. The numliei-ol niemhiTS 
repi esented in the eon vm it ion. lio\ve\ er, in t'ach > ear siiu’e IS'.io ‘•cenis lo he as fol- 
lous IMIII, 10',)'.00. isoi, lO'.ljOO. ?‘J^.loo. isoh, ‘jr>,'.i00; 1S'.)1 iTh.itoo. IS'.),'), 

'jnl.ioo, is'.iO,'di :.0(H). IM),' dhhdoo, i^'Os. yihrioo. isoo, ad.t.doo. looo. .101,loo. 

It is not inteinleil fo jiK'seni this as a fair estimate ol tlie actual ineinlx-rslii]) of 
the hedeiatioii or ol the orf^am/atioiis athhated wifli it. While tin'constitution 
ot the Federation siiiiph lo\iesa tax at 'oniucli p'r niemht r. the idheeis ol th<* 
eontiahii oilt or^ani/ations may heoxpecii'd to assume tliat onh memliers iii good 
standing o ■* nropetlv leferred to Members in good standing in an\ labor oigani- 
/atlon are njv tlloso whose dues aio paid to some delinite time 'Die nnillhei of 
moinher-in good'standing at any nioinent issinalhr than the actual nninbr'rof 
iiiemheis who contnhiite thi'ir toreo and their niom v to tlie oigaiii/ation. In the 
<‘aseol a national oiganiziilioii it, i-necessary lo ihe maintenance ol a memher’s 
•standing, imt onl\ that ho jiav his dues to his local nin<»n. Imt that llm olhcers ol 
tile bn al ninou remit piomptly to tlie national oil ice Faa'.il olhcms aie I'l O'lnentlv 
remiss, and U results tlmt tln' nnmher of im-mbers in good standing, as sliown hy 
tlie l»o(iks of the iMt lonal union, is e\ eti smaller tli.m (lie iiiimlM.*r of memhers who 
liavo III tually made tlieir }ia\ inents. 

Olheers of labor organi/ations are not tondor than otlier jieople ol paving taxes 
They are likely to re])ort. tor purposes of taxation the smalh'st number ot mem- 
Ikus that the> can reeoucih' with their consciem'es Tlie otliceis of the locals 
rejiort the smallest po.ssihle mimb(‘r to tlie r national organi/alions The ollieers 
ol the national organi/alioiiB report the smallest jiossilde nnmlHV to the Fi'der- 
ation ot l^ahor iteasons are given below, iji]) Id), for sujiiiosing that the 
paxmeiits of per (‘a|nta lax do not. hy any means, represent the actual aggio- 
gato memheishi]> of the oigaiii/.atioua Mor(‘o\ei, convention votes are hasod 
on average mi'inbership lor a year, and il <i union glows fast, its memhershi]> 
at the eiose ot the year is tar above the a\<rage The Mine Workers may 
Inive increased hv To dO') during the last d iiiontlis of tlie I'lMloratirm s tiscal yoar. 
I'.'eO. ending October dl If they did. this growth could not laise their average 
membership for the year by so mm h as 10 ooo 

The liguies given above may he taken, liovvever. as indicating ronglilv, not the 
luemlM'rship of the Federation, hut tlie ujis and downs ot tliememher‘'hip. There 
seems to have been growth in IMidand hS'.ch and in considering the latter j'-ar 
we should remember that the figures show the average paying membership for 
Years ending with October Tlie full fore-of the dejiression of IHDd w’aa not ftdt 
before the summer, and it shows itsolf in the membership returns of the fiscal 
year 18y:i-9l Recovery began the next voar. The previous high-water mark 
was nearly rea<'hed in 1800, and was not mm h dojiarted from m 1807 and 1808. 
In the next d years the convention votes nearly doubled. 




'i'lll': INDI'S'l'IifAI, COMMISMIdN;—I^AIIOU OltliANIZA'I'KlNH. 


In tho Hocrctary's report for 1900, for tlio first timo. tho amount of tax reoeivod 
from national and from looaJ unions is stak'd H<‘parately This niak<'s it f»ossil>lo 
to rockon ibr oxact avora^'' iiiombers!ni> on wlin h tax was jiaui during the fiscal 
year ending OcIoIk i ;![, inuo Tin* national unions paid :s:jo.ir)() ;;j ami fiie locals 
$i.’0,hv*d.7!i, Tins indicates an average memhorslnpot oni.yos m i)).' national muons 
and dl,Hr.! Ill the loc als, or ohO,! II in all. Jhit it was a tniic of very lapid ;irowtli, 
and tho inomhorHliij) at tlio end of the >ear mu-.t have heon much j'reatfr than the 
avmai,'!' ineinl)eiHhi[>. 

It IS interestintf to notice that the publication of (he amonnls pan! b\ tin* locals 
am) by th<' nalional bodies stirnsl up dls onteiil ainoiijr the iiiembeis ol tlm 
locals. 'They lud known dial each man ol them was payitic: 1) times as much lo 
tho Federation of Lalioras each ineinbei of a nation.il union was payim,'. They 
had not known that fhey, lew in numlier a.s they aie wia- » ontiihntin^ as ninch 
as tlie whole ol tho ^'n'ul n.itionai bodies. When (he m.dtei- w as set bet ore (hem 
in that way, tliey made such .i protesl (hat the ii^porl will pioiiabh never bi* I'-siii'd 
in that form akonn The I'eeiing of mpti \ seems. Itowever, to lie iiaidly lusl itied. 
Tlio ta\ of.') cent'^ a moidh would be a low lax to ])ay to a nalional union Tlie 
j'eiierai ollicersol tlie American t'o'lci ation ol Lalior Jiold the .same iclation totlie 
local nnions directly cliaitered b\ ii winch the ; 4 eneral otlicers ol llte n.itional 
unions liobi to (lien loc.iN. Tlie iiiembi'rs of tlio e.xoeutive council do a ^u’eat deal 
of work lor them traveline to places where trouble is pemline i.r js (tiieatc'iied 
and ad iiistniK disputes. 

'I’hoii^di no otlicial estimates ol membevslnji are in.i.le b\ tho Federation. Iho 
secietaryexpiesses the prrson.al opinion tliat the aelti.il niembcrsliipol tho afhliated 
orf^ani/alions was as much as :ii)ii,iHK) at the clos(> ot the>ear I'.fou Thci^rowlli in 
11101 seems likt'ly to be ({iiile as lar^'e as tb.il ol the piecedin/.f year. One hundied 
and eightv-ninc dollais was spent. lor elerk hiio m the (is>-ai \eai , in Is'.iT, u 
little over .ill ,.'i 00 , in llioo. neai iv >:r,.') 00 . In Iso; ('out p<‘rsons m addition totlo' 
otlicoiM. were employed at head'|Uaiters. in loOO. l;‘. llnnim the yt'ai endiiii^ 
October ;>l. I'.ioo, theio were sent tiom headqu.irtors l.'ul.CdJ lettms. eiicular-.. and 
packnf^oB, or an uvonige (d loj a da\. About n.ouo ot tliose |>ieees \vi-r(' letlei.s m 
i3-ccnt envelope's, and OO.OOO wereeirctil.ii sin 1-cont envc'lopes. The cost 11 [ [jf>Hta:ti- 
was about .S-.d()(). and 1 be cost, ot exiires^aite was over ^l .'joo. 

'Pile followint; table i^ivos (he nnmhor ot memhi-rs for whom (he American Feci 
('ration of Jjahor had actually lec'cived per eapiia tax (loin o.irli alhliated national 
and iiiteination.il ori'ani/.ation up to .Inly I.IIUM. 'Phe l.it'-sl p.i\menl b\ «'acli 
organi/.ation is die basis ol calcul.itiou. Tlie nionths covered !i\ each jiaxment 
are speciliod in the (able. In M>me euM's. where tli<' p.i_\ men I covers more months 
than one, a hirc:or number of niomber^ was re|ioi ted lot the latei months diaii for 
die<‘arh<'r. In such cases, however, (lie tabh' shows the averaji<‘. This mvi's a 
result .somewliat less tli.in die .icluul meml»eislii|t at die tiino ol the jiaynieiil. In 
many cases the iaiest payment w.is made some months a'.;o, and in sovei.il siicli 
cases the orpini/ation.s are known to li.ive ;;ro\\n coiisideiably in the mienal. 
Finally, several importaid oi^nini/.ahon.s pay pi'V cata'a tax on a mneli smaller 
numbei of memls'is tli.in (lii'yclaim to jiosscxss Tims tin' ihotlierhood of C’.tr- 
jmiiters claimedKkt nieiiibeis in-ood st.iTniiiiLt at the close* ot ihuii tliev pau] 
tax for Febiiiary. I'."d, on 'Jli.dOn.' Tin' Iron Molderselniiu :t‘).o(ju niembeis, they 
have ]iaid tax on l.'i.OOH. 

It will he .s(M‘n duit die latest iiaynu'iits of tlio natuiiial unions indicate a mem- 
liorship xi»'at»‘r by or \-> piu- cent, than die axeiaue membeiship whieli 

they ])aid on m the last fiscal year .\ .simple or;^.mi/.ation tin* Mine Wbu'ker.s— 
contributed 111.000 of the increase, hut neai ly all tlie important unions haxosharrd 
in it Whi'ii allowance has been made for imdeistatemeiit. .tiid loi j^oowtli. it 
seems eertam that the memhershiji ol the alliliated oi,L;.ini/ations, nicludim; locals, 
e.xceodoil '.(OO.OOO on July 1.1901. It may liave apptoacdied l.ouo ouu. 

MnitlK'rship fur triilch ju’r ciijutd /me Ims hioi jiddl In lln' Aiucrifdit /'’ef/eru/m// 
nj Liil'oi. hm/ III Jar,■ .lull/ I. 

OiVdiii/atioti \ Mciith-'p.iytiU'iif 


Actors. 

Allied Mc*t:d Mecli.-inn-s. 

lijvkers. 

Bur tiers . . 

BJacksnuHis .. 

Boiler Mfikors. 


; (). (olxT, I'f"' .lUtU'. I'N)] .... 
No\I'liili.'t. I'leii Kolinuir}, I'.mi 
i'\‘ln uiit y Apt il. I'lll . . . 

t Novenili!*i. liHia .I.itumrv, l'>iil 
{ .N'oM'iuUoi, inea M..re|i. ipnl . . 

■ l'’eliriiary A]nal, IfOl. 


2"U 
a OKI 
«, j: I 
s id : 
i.riKi 
7,o:s 


> Tile eari'eiiterH have elmiif^ed their juillev. perlmi's m < i>us<‘qiieuee ut a ehuuffe of s<.'' I'etaries. 
For July, Umi, they paul tax ou 80,(K)e luemU'rs 
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Political demands and general aims.—Tlio orif^nial platform of tho Kedoration of 
Orifanjzed Trados and Lal)or I'niouH, adoj)t<-d in ISHI, contained tho following 
domandH 

1. Tho passagii of laws by C'ongres.s and tho State logislaturos for tlio incorpo¬ 
ration of labor nnions. 

Conj])ai8ory education. 

;i. Proliibition of oniployinciit of children under 11. 

I. Umfuriu apprentice laws. ]»roviding for an api>reiiticosliip of from three to 
five y»‘ai Hand for tliel'uriiisliin^^ by liici employer ot pioper lacilitios for theac(jUiro- 
nienl of the It ado. 

5. Tho enforci'inent o! the Ibiiied States m liourlaw m tlo' spiritof its designers. 
(». Abolition ol tlie contract .‘system ol [U'lson lab'T. “so as to discontinue tho 
inanutactun?<)l all aiticles wbicti will compete with tho.se of the h<un‘9t mechanic 
or workingman. ' 

T. Laws imposing line ami imprisonment upmi employers who maintain tho 
truck or stoie-ordei system 

H. Laws to in.siire WorKingim'ii tho liisL lien upon the products ot their labor 
in all cases. 

It liepca! ol all conspiracy laws so lar as thev apjily to laltor orgaiii/attons 
10. 'I'iic rstalilishm III ol a national burc.iu ot lalior st.atistics and the appoint¬ 
ment of a proper peisun, idontilied with llm laboi mg (dasscs, to tlio maiiagemont 
of it. 

II. The adoption o| .such laws liv t 'otigross “ as shall give to every American 
industry full proU'dion liom the choap labor of f' reign conntrie.s ” 

I'.' The iiroliilnlion byCongress ol tho nnpoitation ol loroign lalM)rers under 
contract 

l.'t. That the liade ami labor organi/ations •Hecnre prn[ier represenlution in 
all lawmaking bodies In means <d the ballot.' 

The H.ame session adojdf'd supplementarv ri.‘solutions deniamling laws for the 
entire prohilntion of C'huie.so unmigiation. State laws lor licensnig stationary 
cDgiiieers. laws bii-tlu! inspection and vent ilation ol mines fimtones, and work- 
shopfl, and .sanitary siiperiision ot ail lood ,iml dwellings amlatncler law.sti.xing 
tlio liability of empioNoislor accidents, ‘ iisiiltmgfrom their negligence or incom- 
peleucy to the luiury ot their employees 
Tho eleventh section ol tiie platfoim, liivoring a piotective tarilT, gave ri.se to a 
lively discussion. Jt was lepe.iled th<‘ ne.\t yeai 

In isiS'J two new planks weie addeil to tin* platform one in npposiiKm to letting 
out (lovermiieiit work by i ontract. ami one roisiuirn'iiding that trades and lalior 
organizations Secure proper leptesent itioii in all iawniaking bodies Thodeiiiand 
lor a change m the employ eis liainlity laws was mnbodied lu tlie platform, and 
was ch.inged to a specitic demand that employi os have tliosame right to ilauiages 
for personal iii.iuncs that ail other peisonsliave. The demand lor the \proliibition 
ot (.'hiue.se imnngi.iliou was dropiied tiom the siijiplementary ri'solutious in 1 hs:{. 
lu iss| a demand lor tlie eiiacdneut ol >^-li()iir laws liy flie State legislatures and 
municipal corporations wasadded to the (ii.st plank ol t!iei>lattorin.and ademaud 
lor the resuuipti<in of the toi'eiied land giants wa.s adde<l lo the supplementary 
resolutions. In l>''^a the .suppleim'iiiaiy resolutions weio embodied in the plat- 
lorm. The wliole platloim disappeaied in the leoiganiyatioii ot isstl. 

Kor 7 yeais there was no serious elfoii to Iranm a political ])iograimne for tho 
roorgani/od lAMleration. lu however, a rcsoUition was reported to the cou- 
ventioii, locit lug that tin' tiadc unionists ot (ireat Ihitaiu liad adopted, with great 
success, tlie III incijde ol indepom lent labor jiolitics as an au\iliary to I heir economic 
action, ami liad based their jiolitical action upon the following programim'. 

“ 1. Comimlsovy oducntion 
‘“b Direct legislation. 

‘•d. A legal sdiour workday. 

“-I. Sanitarv inspection of workshop, mine, and home 
“o. Liability ot employers for iniury to health, body, or life. 

“(). The abolition ol the contract system in all public work. 

“7. The abolition of the swe.iting s\steni. 

“i^. The municipal ownoishi]) of street cars and gas and electric plants for pub¬ 
lic distribution of light, lioal. and power. 

“lb The nationalization of telegraphs, teb-plioiics. railroads, and mines. 

•• 10. The collective ownership by the people ot all means ot production and dis 
tnbution. 

“11. The principle of the referendum in all legislation.'’ 

The committee on re.solutions propo.sed that the convention indorse this politi¬ 
cal programme and recommend it as the basis of a political labor movement to 
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ro<iiiest that thoir to the next annual convention of the American Ked- 

oratum of Lalx^r he iustrncted on this most important Hubject." llyavotoof 
1.to l.is-,* tlie word *• lavoralde ' was stricken from the resolution; so that the 
programme, as a liasis of ind'-pendent juditical action, wliile recommended to tho 
consi'leration ol labor organizations, was not recommended to their favorable oon- 
.sideration. Only oO d.‘lt*g.ites voiid (o sinkount t lie woid. and .'li voted to retain 
It of (In' drl-r.ltes of < ll\ colltial bodies. 1 \oted to stukoout and VI toretaiii.' 

When this progiamine came uji in the eonvention ol ispi, tho tirst aotiontaken 
upon It to sti dvtMiiit tho preamble whicii comiinmdi'd •• the prineijile of mde- 
pejidmit labor politics ■■ The s,-vei al planks w«-re then adopted sopar.Uely, with 
•iineiidments, which hr night the wluilo into tin* toliowing term 

’• I. ( ompiil-orv eilm ation. 

' Direet leitH’ation through th<'initiative ami relorendiiiii 

‘ 1 A legal u->rk(iay of not more tlian s Ijouis 

•• 1. S:inil:ir\ insjx-clion ol workshop mine, and Imnit'. 

'•') Liabilitv of employers for in.invy to liealth. body, and life 

• 0. Tin- abolition ot the conti.iei system in all public work. 

The alielitmn ol the sweating s\stem 

" S. The mnnicipa' owneislnp <•( streid cais, water works and gas nndeleelric 
plant-s tor public disti ilnitioii of light, heat tind ]»o\vi‘r 

• ti. The n.ilh'iiali/.atn'n ol te!egia])hs telephones, railroads and mines 

111 . 'I’lie aliolition of the monoptil\ s^ySlem of landliohling ami the substitution 
tlieretor .1 title ot occnpaiuy and use only 

11. Re|)eal of all conspira< > and pen d laws .ilTeeting seamen and other work¬ 
men ineoi porated in (he Kcsleral and State laws of the I'nited States. 

'• I'Pile aboil I ion of themonopol \ jiru ilegeof issuing luoin'.v. and sulistituting 
tlieiefor .1 s\stem of direct issuaiico to and by the people. ’ 

Till' motion to .idopt the iilatlorm as a whole was lost, but it. seems to li.ivebeeu 
held that this action did not negative ilie adojitnm ol the se\eia] parts ol it. 

1‘lanks '' and pio\iding tor municipal ownoiship ol certain indiistru's and 
national ow nei slnp ol oile rs, weie passed without o|)posilion. Tlie li\ eliest dis- 
eussmn was caused by tlie tenth plank, demamling the collective ownersln|i by the 
peopltA ot all nnans ol piodnction and distribution. 'I'lie I’ypograpliical Union 
had votiul, in Us . ornention. in lavoi of substituting tlio anaichisfic plank, which 
appeals m the amended platloim as No pi. tor the socialistic pioifosition of tho 
original dr.d t. The substitute was cairied in tliei .mvenlion ot the Kederation bv 
an o\ei '.’-elming ma;orit>. In thedeb.ite the opixisition to the original plank 
was duet > d almost enliiely to two point.s the danger of dividing and destJo\ing 
tlie unioiiH bv ailopting t ami tlie antagoiii.sm of the actne .socialists to llm trado- 
nniou movement Tin* vole was 1 .’1? to ttld. 

Tie- convention ot ado[)ted tlm following re-^olntion “ Inasmuch as doubt 
exists as to whether tlie so-called ])oliti( al platform was adopted or not by the 
Ileiiver convention, 

•' /.’< N"/r- (/. That this convention (h-claro that the lailnro to adopt the planks as 
n whoh> was cpiualent to a lep'ction. and thereloie we declare that tho American 
Kedi ratiou has no political ])!atform. ’ 

The cliaii de nled that tins resolution dnl not<lo awa\ with the resolutions 
si'p.aratelv j)assed by ilie prec<‘ding convention, oxeept. as a jiohtieal ])latform. It 
wasdiiected h> the convoiilion th:it Ihe lesolulnais Is.i kept stambiigin tlie F«*d- 
erationist as legislative deniamls. 

Tlu' latest .ittempts to obtain a socialistic ]>ri>nonncoment from tho Federation 
have been defeated far nmie overwlielimngly. 

In tho convention of !'•()() a socialist delegate introduced a resolution rocom- 
mending that workingmen study ihe di velopmeiit <»! trusts and moiiojiolies with 
a view to nationah/ing the same ' The committee to which the resolution was 
referied reported a snb'-titute without the final clause. The snbstitut*- wjis 
ado]>ted in place ot the original resolution by a vote of .against kl'i. On 
another resolution, of which one ol the socialist members said m the debate that 
an rifli!Illative vote would lie a vote against collective ownership and a negative 
\ ote wonhl be a vote for collective ownership tin- affirmative vote was 1 ‘,^(>0 and 
the negative v<>te was OSI. Some of the delegates voted on opposite sidcw in th<‘se 
two c<iBes ami in eacli case some delegates whose iiersonal opinions are socialistic 
vote<l on the antisocialistic side hedinsc they thought that j)ofitical <[ue.stion‘- 
ought to he excluded from trade-union gatherings.' 

The preamble to the present constitution bases tho necessity of a general federa- 
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tmn of lia'Io ari'l lal»or oioani/atioiiH iinoji tlie proposition that '• a striigd^^ is 
going on in all tlio nations of tho (‘ivih/ea worM lietwoen flio oppicsSors.ina tho 
opprc,Hso<l of alt lamniri'-s, a strngglo whx'li giovvs in mtonsity from \ear to year, 
an<] will Work <hsaHtroiis losnlts to tho toiling million.^ if tlioy are not coinlano^l 
for inul iial protirtu.n ami Imnotit.' Tho < onstilution says howevor that • pai ty 
politics, wliether tlicy lie Deinociatic KcpnlHicati Soi lalistic. Dopulistic. Prohibi¬ 
tion. ot an\ other, shall have no place in tlie couvmitioiisot tlie .\inencan I'eflcra- 
tion ol lailior.” 

1 he objects ot tho I'edcratiori are declan <1 in tiie i on^'litiition to bo 

“1. The eneonrageineiit -md loiin.iiion ol local tiad' and lalior unions and 
tlio (doser tedeiation ot •'Ucli soei* ties, through the orgaiii/atioii of (cnti'al trade 
and lahoi’ unions in ♦)Vei i it \. and t he lui ther i oiMl)in.il ion ot such bodies into 
State, Territorial, or provincial organi/.alions to secure legislation in the interest 
ol ill)' woiking nias-i M 

“U Tiio est.iblishiMeiit of national .uni internallonal trade iinioiis, liased on a 
strict lecognitioii ot the aiilonomy of e.ich trade and tlie i.ioniotion and advance¬ 
ment ot such bodies 

“.■{ An Ameiican (eileratnm ot all national and iniernational tiade unions, to 
aid and assist each otln r. to urge and eneouiagc tin* sale ot union label goo<]s and 
to secure national legislation in tbo interest ol the woiKmg |i(‘ople, and intlueuco 
public opinion, bv peacel ul and h ga! nn'tliods, in lavoi ot organi/cl labor. 

“ I. To anl am I encom age tin* laiior pi ess < it America. ' 

T'lie scores ol resolutions winch every convention pa-siK cover every imagi¬ 
nable Ixind of topic, 1 rom the lice toinage'it silver to --tieetcar franrhi-'cs ainl 
from the fioedoiu of < 'uIm to tin' iiniust imiirisonnient of two oi three sailois tor 
inntiny 'I’lie l'’is|eratioii maintains a legmlalive committee, m tin* nature of a 
l()l>]iy, at W.-ishingt-oii. and it m abo acliv o. chiell v I hi oiuli tlie '^tate branchofl. at 
the capitals <if the sevei.d .Staler It h,is fought the recent development of •• gov¬ 
ernin'nt by injimction, and Inns iri'd liaid to get bills paS'-ed try Congress for 
restraining It, It. liaslieen aelive in [irocnimg legislation lor .amolitirating tlie 
condition of seamon, lioth liy requiring l)eit<*r (ond and ud ominodaiions for thoni 
and by repiailing the laws which pul them in a condition ol involuntary servilinle 
to the .siiipm.islers (r h.i-' (ought the antiti idt bills which liavc Ik on consid«‘ied 
in ('ongress. on l ho gionnd l hat vvt ic M'.ali v diiccted against the labor org.in- 
i/atioiis and not .igaiiist < ajut.'ilist eombinaiioiis ll lias fought anti.scalping 
bills on the ground th;il tliey lu'oiioso lo giv e an nnnecessarv and iminst .idvan- 
tago to lailroad m<ino[Kiiies. It Ini''wot k'ed foi llm sliicter entoiceim'iit <if tlio 
l.'iws wliicli r»‘slrict iiimiignitton. il is moving lor the leiiewal of tho Cliiiioso 
ovelusioii art. ami lor tile e\li'iisi'>n ei it to fupancso it h.is oppo'-edslnpsub.si- 
<li(‘s; it, h.is d<>clared m lavorot [cg.ii-tender paper monev it re[ieatcd .annually 
lor several yv'ars a di*clai atioii m tavor of I n'o coinage of silv er ,il Hi to 1, w it bout 
waiting foi-liio appioval or I'ciiiseiit of ,inv otlier nation. There w.i.s a shari) con- 
l<'''t over till) ii'ih'r.Uioii of lliis ins<ilulion in Decemlier. alti'r the silver qiies- 
taon had he<>u made a qtiesiion betwa'cii p.utios. Init the ie^oIllllull was ieitoiated. 
ami as lecently as isiis tln> oM jio.-'ition of ihe Uederation w.is om e more reaf¬ 
firmed 

One of flh* ((uestioiis which (he l‘'cdei,Uion ha.s always given the greatest atten¬ 
tion (o IS that o! the s-hour dav. It has constantly worked lor the hetb'r enfoico- 
mentof the law which gives the s.injiir day to employees ot the United States, 
and for lh('extension ol it to new cla-ses of omplovec'' It has worked tor sim¬ 
ilar law.s tor tlu* employees ol State and local goveinmeiits. It has advocated an 
amendment to tlio ('oustiintuni ot the United Slates which should give (’ongress 
power lo n'gnl.ite the hours of lalmr in all I.ietoiies 

Till' I'Vderatum has not. however, depended ehieilymi politii'al action for this 
reform. Il.s leaders constantly imprevs it upon their lollowers that the s-hoiir <lay 
i.s tho mo.st important goal hefoie tie* workingman, and that it must I'o fought for, 
on Ihe large .scale or on tin' small, at I'very opportunity. Three times the Pedera- 
lion lias pioposod gieat simultaneous iimva ineiits in this diioction. The conven¬ 
tions of isst jvivd iss,') M't .May 1. isstt. tor a general demand lor the sdiour day by 
all tlie w’orkmg people ot tin* United States The plan was so far elTective that 
many workers got their hours reduced troin IJ or 11 to 10, or from 10 to 0, and 
some from lo or o to Tho next propo'-al was for an attack m detail; one union 
to be selected, at its owm leqiiest, to maki* a geiier-d <lein.ind for the s hour dav in 
its own traile. and to be backed bv the whole lorceot the athliated trade.s Tho 
trade cliosen was the Carpenters and the day vv.is .May t, IS'.io. There was a wide- 
8])reiHl strike of tlie carpeiilers, lor the support of which over :*d‘J.00Uwas con¬ 
tributed by other trades througli the Federation ot Labor. In a largo number of 
towns, though only m a minority ol all, tlie s-liour day was gamed. The next 
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trade was the Mmers. There was some lumoarriaKe in their case, and the 

moVfinent wa'* a failure. Again a general effort was proposed, to l>e und(‘rtaken 
on May 1. l^hH. It aroused less onthusiasm than the movement of \'2 years earlier, 
and*gave only a ino<lerate iinpulso to the general nio\ finent for shorter hours. 

AfflUated organizations -The American Fod«“ratmn ot Labor is strudly a federal 
body, to which its individual members have, for tlie most ])art. no direct relation. 
Four kinds of organizations are aflihatid with it - loi al unions, national muons, 
city Central unions, and Slate ledeiations. 

/.oca/ IIII loll'! TiH*]*olicy of the Federation w to gather il.'i memlMus into national 
unions of ]>arti'tilar trades so fur as liiat is ])o><m1i1c.‘ But it devotes its energies 
laigelyto the organi/.ing of the imor;;ani/.rd, ami necess.inly gathers thmu first 
into local union*', riie local s:ue retniued to pan tlm national unions of the trades, 
So far as national nniona exist In tiades w lm li have nmu' the locals are of neces¬ 
sity allilialed diicctiy with tlie Frdeiation. But w lieu a sum 11 number of uniouH, 
say 7, lia\e bomi loi lued iml atbliati'd lu any oiu‘trade, llii'jiolicy ol the Federation 
is to cuc<miago them to unite in a nation,il organi/ation. 

Tho ol gani/t‘is of tlu' Federat lou gatta r many w'oi Uers who e.m not be formed 
into local unions ot partienlar trades lor la< k of nninbeis. hi such cases federal 
labor unions are fc.nucd Tbe'e am '•iiiijily loc.d unions of niBi ellaneous workers. 
Not mom than three ledei a! labor unions in,ly be chartered in any one city. A 
leiiuest foi a certilieato ot albli.ilioii (or a fedeial hihor union must in all cases Ik) 
imioised by the nearest local or national tiade muon otlicials cminech'd with the 
Federation. It a chartemd central lalior union exists in tlie place, the request is 
reterred to it 

Tho com eni Ion of ! MK) changed tin' pro\ (si(ii> toi f( deial lalior unions so that 
one iouhl he eslablislu-d by "am . w.ige woik.T-, in one tr.ide of good cliar- 
acter. 'insti'.id ot by ‘•any 1 wage wurker.s (.1 goo 1 diaiacter.” as before. Tliis 
seemed to make the leder.il labor unn'ii a loi .d hade, union. It. does not seem 
to have been meant to do B(*, and it was inteijiieted by Iho olUcors according to 
tlieir nndersianding of the intention ot the i o’lvmition riuirters continued to 
be issiu'd to fedeial labor unions composed ol woikeisot dillereiitciafts. In IHttd 
th*‘( huise was made to read “seven wage w<ukers ot good i liaracter following 
an\ liad<' or calling. ’ 

The fedeial labor mnoiis are recimting stations tor the lalior movement. As 
soon as a biilli< ient number of members of one liade ot c.ilhng. skilled or iinskillod. 
are ga'hered tliey are roiiuiied to torma union of the or cupatiou. President (Jom- 
juTS s.ud, however, in Ins rejiort ot l>^'.i7 thaitlieie were several federal labor 
unions ith a inenibiTslup ot more than ‘.*,oi)n each Tlie jtossihh? growth and 
acti\ ity ot a partieiilarly prosfterous one are illiistrate'l in the following statement 
from ('anton. 111. 

■'Ill .famiary. tho cigar makers of thi'Cit\ wen* conironted with a cut in 
wages of a thousand. To resist tins tln-y loimeil a union, and this was the 
real starting jxnnt in tho histoiy ot (’anton s tiade unions. Fii>m this union and 
that of the Carpenters grow tin* local federal labor union, whicli was organized on 
duly ly, lytis. in a room on tlie east side ot tlie Hrimue. Seven and eight was the 
average attemlance ut first, and tlie members were atraul to go up boldly to the 
meetings, but went through alloys and up back stairways Confidence and a 
‘-ense of independence* came later and tlio union giew lajudlv, until last year it 
numbered more than 1 .doii mein hors. ()iit of this fedeial liody t liero were organ¬ 
ized the various trade unions; but even now the lederal labor union has 70() or NDO 
moinbors ’’ 

Tlie artich’ by Homer Whalen, of tho Cariienters’ Fnioii <.f Canton, from winch 
this is taken, numtions a large number of trades in w hu b the lo<’al working horns 
are alleged to have been reduced by one or two a day and wages to have been 
increased from 10 to ‘Tl per cent through the action ot tlie labor organizations.'^ 

The constitution limits membership in fedeial labor union-, to wage earners. It 
Bometimea happens that ■‘through a false notion inculcated during tlio existence 
of the Knights of Labor,*’as President (Tom]»'is said m the federal labor 
unions are disposed to admit to membership employi i s. supi nntondeiits. foremen, 
and business men who show a spirit of fncndbiuss to the organization. The 
charters of several federal laboi unions were revoked during IHDH for admitting 
such persons. The exclusion ot them by the antliontics of tlio American Federa 

' President Uoniporn sjiid in hw addresH to the cfmvenl ion ..f llKHi “ I am porsuuded tliat the 
foriuation of one lo< al union, placed under its nroiier jurisdiction isot greater (onsp<juniice and 
importance to tho safety and jirogress the Ial>or iiio\ ement 1 h.in the isMiauoe oi :Jo charters 
for loi-al unions to l>ft affiliated directly with the Ameri. an l''ed't .ition of r.als)r Con vent Ion 
Proi eodingB, ]9(Ki, p 7 
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tion of Labor in HomotimoH felt aw an in.iuatice. It is held, however, to l)o iiocea- 
airy. “ hhNpenoiu'e shows tliat workmen, when others than wa^<e-earner« are 
members of the union, are reluctant in expressing tlioir true Hentimonts, or are 
l»revented fr<»m taking such action as w'oiild tona to protect them against any 
wrongs inflicted upon them by thcireinployers. in a word, have been placed prac¬ 
tically in their unions in the saino defenseloss iiosition as they are in tneir employ¬ 
ment. Again. Imsiness men, for tin* simple purpose ot advancing their own 
Imsinoss intiirests, have .loincd the union, and conse<inently created divisions 
and schisms and diverteil the jiiirnoso of tiie organisation.”' 

Thoconventionof llfHO requested all atbliatod unions to acknowledge cards issued 
by federal labor unions, and to give their holders the support usually offered to 
holders of trade union card.s.'^ 

Ciina-nlriil Uoihi Hitiul Stulrbi'iiiicliix.- -All local Unions connected with theK(*«l- 
eralion, either dinictly or through national organi/;itions, are urged to loin sucli 
central labor unions as arocharterc<l ]»y the l'o<ieration. The central labor unions 
are directed fo use all possible means to organize local trade unions in IIh'U \ u inity 
and to insure (heir connection witli the national or international l>odicsof lh*‘ir 
trades, and to organi/.e federal labor unions whore the number of craltsmon in-o- 
ciniles any other form of organization. 

State (U'ganizations exist cliiofly for the purpose ol watching and influem ing 
legislation The city central unions liave a much wider Held of activity. They 
bring the strengtli of all their in(*inl)ers to tlio support of any one union which 
may have a tradi* dispute, as the K<*deration itself aims to bring tlie support of 
the whole labor body to the point where it is needed. State branclh's usually bear 
the name of the Kedcration. with the addition of the names of their States, as 1 }k» 
Illinois State h'lshTation of Labor, t'lty central liodies adopt various tith's, sueh 
asLbicago Fe<h'ratjoii of Labor, United Labor League of Philadelphia, (’eiitral 
Trades and Labor Couneil of St. liOuis, Cs'iitral Labor Union of Poston. 

The constitution forbids central labor unions, or city or Slate federation-', to 
admit delegates from anylocal organizHtion winch owes allegiance to any national 
body liostiie to tlie Amerieaii Pisleration, or wliieli has been expelled by a iiatu'nal 
organization of its trade. It lias not always been practicable to enforce tin* niio 
stricilv. (’ily contr.il bodies insist on judging for themselves the merits ol dis- 
puto.s lictween local trade unions and their national unions. The Federation < on- 
vontion of IH!M adopte<l resolutions (“ensuring the (’entral Labor rnion ot New 
York tor ('xeiuding a local of the National Brotherhood of Eloetneal Wo:k(‘i.s, 
which was ntliliatrd witli the l'’ederation and receiving a seceded local union, 
“ thus depriving members of an organization attiliatod with the American Ff<ieia- 
tion of Labor of tlie right to work in New York City.” It also disapproved the 
action of certain locals of tlie Cigarmakers’, the Machinists', and tlie Fniniliiro 
Wevrkers'International Fnioiis in supporting the Central Labor Fedeiation of 
N(‘W York in its antagonism to the International Union of Bakers and (.’onfec- 
tiomu's.' 

The convention of 1!W() adopted a resolution instructing all State and city cen¬ 
tral organizations to expel e\erydual or seceding oiganization connected witli 
them before .luiie, It'Ol. on pain of revocation of tin'ir charters ^ It also directe«l 
the secretary to olitain from central bodies, from time to tune, the names of locals, 
either of national organizations or of the Federation itself, that are not aftiliated 
with the central bodies. The .secretary is thi n to ask the national unions to in¬ 
struct their locals to establi.sh smdi aHiliation, and is also to insist that locals char¬ 
tered diiectly by the Federation shall affiliate witli cential bodies chartered by it 
liefore affiliating with any other central body in name or preten.sion.s.”'' 
Nadmial anm/i.v,—The Federation lias always followed a cautious and conciliatory 
^K)Hcy in dealing with its national trade unions. It has sti-adily refn.''Od to assume 
jurisdiction over their internal disputes. Except when both parties have agreed 
to submit theirclaims to its decision, it lias not gone furthei than i>> offer conneel, 
For instance, at the session of the cxi'cutive eoiincil in duly. PH)0. a case eame up 
in whicli the national officers of the Boilermakers had suspended a local union 
bei^aUBo a member of the union had preferred charges against the officers. The 

' [{('portof Prc'^iiloiit (JoiniK'rs Convt'ntion Prtn-coduig^*, 1897. p 7 
■■'('otivontion PfiHH'i'dint'M, iixi). p l:.M 

^ This law wa** pu'-'^i'it Iiv tip' ('on vent inn <>f in coiixoqnpiinn of tlin admission of a, local of 
th(' Hi*<>wory Woi kinen. which had boon siispi-ndcd by its nationat Ixxly for iionjMvyuicnt of 
juH.'H'SHinont.x. to th(' Trades and Tailxir Assembly of San Francisco Th«' original disjmtc' related 
to an assnssinont of IdctMits jir'i* capita (<’onv(>ntlon Procoediniri. IS!*!*, l' •‘S *) 

M’onvention ProccodiiiKs. IH'.M, p .'»*> 

' ('onvciition ProeetHlmifs !• '«1 
'M’onvL'iition Pr(H-ctKlinK8 llHKi, pp 117,1:,’.). 
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(ouncil ot the FrUeratiou j^ave ils that lliis was unlair, ami “roHjioct 

fnlh a<lvis6(l ” tlio otlict'rs of the IkukTiiiahors to rom'^iato tin* Ii>oal ' 

In tlioca,M*ol the PaniteiH, where tliero wan an actual iliviSK-n into two rival 
Ixtihes. the F. dorntion reeo::ni/.e‘l one of them as lie* le^utimate or^'ani/atiou t<> 
th«M-.\( IUflion of the otliei. hut thi^ was h0( ause .uily iUio was willing t<> a|n»oint 
a (omniittee, at tlie reKiue^t ot the Fedeiation, h-r the junpo-e of al•rangln.^" an 
aina'i^.imation.' 

Fu'shI- nt (loinpers t'vpresse-^ the opinion that one ot tlie mcato'vt faeloisiii tlie 
mowth ami intliiom e ot the Federation is the ta<l that it" otheeis do not have 
.11 bit lai V power to dec do di"pnt«‘.s hotwoeii unions oi lu-l won unions and employ- 
oi-i It acts as an ad\Hor and nu‘<liator and in tins way has been able to a^ljust 
iiinnmerahle disimtes. Its power d(‘pends on tlie "’dl and lespect of tlie 

w’orkets. 

Kven wlu'M national unauis lia\o iiuaneled with ea< li otlnT, llui I’eileialioii has 
steadily i- lused to mal e itself a judj^a* or a divider o\or tin ni. It has la-en asked 
Innuiiieiahle times to examine disputt'd <iU(‘stioiis <md to msue j>eieinptoiy deci 
HioMs. The conventions ha\o "omeiimeH "liown a <lispo"ilion to ma>;nil> the 
autlioiit\ of the F' delation, hut the i♦*spon.siII'l* otlic. r" hav.' mwei wavered fioni 

their sal e :ind i antioii'(s an "e. 'j’lio coin eiition of Is'i.l instimted lhoe\e(Uli\o 
counoil lo take a decided stand ai^aimt t la* man_\ nitei nal li:,dilsamoii;'aniliatei| 
oiK-m'^'alioii" and rxeit its anthoiily wiienesei .siudi 1 1 oiihle arises ’* When a 
res'diitIon w as int io<hiced in tins < oin eiition )u o \ idmt; tlmt i he evet utivoconm il 
ho onipo\\er(‘d tosetlle all dis])Utes helweon alhlialed liodns tlie commit lee to 
winch It was releiied amended it h\ insert nn,' the woi<ls •• u lien reijiio^tisl by Imtli 
[larties m dispute, and tin* n solution wa^ I'assed in this foim. Vol. the name 
coinentioii j'assoil a u "oli tion < nipowi i me tie* evecutue conned .f il shoiiUl he 
ini.'ihle lo hiiii;' ulioiit ail ai^ieeiinnt l'*r am.ilii.niialimi heiwsen iw’o allilialed 
national unions claiming ini l-'lii'In m o\ oi I he suimi hi am la " ol nidiisli y. to di aw* 
up a jilan of amaigam.tlioii w iihdi "iujind he liinding upon hot h oiu.uii/al ions 
'fho 1 oiincil never took anv sticli aida-n as this le^olntioii simgested to it. At the 
Cl>n\eiitloii of l*'iri a [uoposai was made that an aihitration eunimiLtoe of livo 
.'houid 1)0 elect e<l. will' li sir mid lieai all <lispntos l et we.'ii allili.ited oiKmn/..tlions 
ami slionld imiki* Hnal and hindiua decisions, d'he pro]insal was lost.' 

I'lm a( lion of the l'‘edeialion in various dnpuies is luenlioncil in tin* l.iter pages 
ol tins \oluim*. in the acconnTs of tin* unions com ei ned. For its rectuit jiolicy in 
matters of trade .nnisdu t nsi t lie i liapters mi I Im I ti ewery Workim n (pp. ‘Tl, iToi 
ami 'hyiiograplm al I nioii (pp. s)nm!d e jircialiy he conHulte*!. 

In »'-..ling with local unions direct ly cha t' lcd hy it, tin* iMsleration acts w ith 
an aulmuity wli ch If. does not assume o\. r tin- ii.itional unions Thus the hxal 
union*, of Wafei I)< ])aiImeiit Woikeisaiid I’a\eis in Foeton ac eplod memheis 
who iiuditlully bidoiuicd to the national unions ol tlio gi.inite cuttoisand the 
m.ndmnsts When comi)lamt was made the OMculue coniicil of tlie American 
I'edeiation <)l Labor ordered them to cease the pi .ict ice on pain ol Ierleiting their 
chart*rs. 

The convention ol IMM) adopted a resolution pioviding that oai h nal lonal union 
wliicli should B(“ek a ( liarter from the Federation m the liituio ."lionid cleaily 
deline its jurisdiction, ami if it claimed iuanches ol tiades ahead) covered Iiy 
cliarters of tho Federation tlie < barter di sned should ho denied until the conven 
I’.on of the F<‘deration should have ji.issed upon it If tlio lA'deration should grant, 
a I barter for a hraiicli ol a trade prtwionslv (onliolhd hv aiioiliei body, tho 
parent body sliouhl tlu'reafter be estopped tioiii reci iviiig members or iiiiions ol 
the lirancli or tiado so cliarteied ' Tho convention of liiiKi, however, needed 
from this broad claim of judicial powei and .imendoi tho coiiHlilution so tliat the 
jurisdiction claimed l»v an existing aOiliated union can not without its wnlten 
consent, ho trespa.ssed on hv a new chailer. Tins cmixenlion also instructed the 
president to correspond with the i*\oculivo olticeis o! allalhiiatcd national and 
inicrnalional union’s, reiiuesinig tliem to <lefim! their claims of liado jurisdiction 
in written statemonts. Tliose statements aro to lie a gindo in the future issuanct* 
of charteis 
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THK INDI'STKIAI, cuMMIHSION:—I.AUOR OUUANIZATIONS. 


Unafflliaied unions.—'Dio Aniori(‘fin Federation of Labor donioH that it makes war 
upon l)odiefl which are not attiliatod with it. but it has sometimes formed local 
unions in tiades in winch independent national unions exist. It formed inde])ond- 
ont locals of niachinislH hefore the inm-hinistH' national union .loined it. It formed 
iiidonendont hx als of inn.M< lans \vh< n the National Leaj<ue of Miisicians refused 
toaliiliaiowith it. In past timi sit has lorme^l in<lependpiit locals of bricklayers.' 
Tin? oxoditive council resolved m Mar»-li, i'.ilio, to iii.striict alliliatod unions “to 
liold the work as against uiialliliatrd unions.” 

Yet it seoms to be true that the Federation has usually followed a jiolicy of cour¬ 
tesy and even of bel\)fnlness toisaid uutsiilo oi;,'aniyations except when they have 
come into direct <?onlUci with orp,oini oitions which belong to it. Tin* Western 
Federation of Miners is independent au'l half hostile, luit the .\inorican Federa¬ 
tion of Jailior paid hundreds of <lollins into it.s lr<‘asnry lor the defense of its 
imprisoned inemhers m the Ciur d'Alene. The hrn klayei s refuse to ^ive their 
snppoi t to the Federation, but the ot t^ani/.ers of I ho Federation, wlionever tlicy are 
able to form local unions of Ini' klay< rs. tiiin them <>\er to the national union, 
and the latest rciiort of the m iTelary of t)io national union makes grateful acknowl¬ 
edgment of the high V, due of I he^e service-. 

The F(‘deration hesitates to lake to itself indi'penifoiit locals in such trades, 
partly out of faillitulness to its gieal piuiciple ol tiade antonmny. but more, per¬ 
haps. because itsofli^ erHie;di/.o III.it more (In--arei aiii'hf with inolasseetlian with 
vinegar. As Iha'Hidenl (lompei s said in his report to the con\ention ot 181)1 

“ We hope to obt.uii I iio •itlih.itnui ol theMMU g.ini/ations bv eai ning and deserv¬ 
ing their conlidence and le^pret Let us put on a sliow ol ,urog,in<‘e and attempt 
to force them and we shall <lM\e lliem lui tliei fiom us 1 recommend that this 
polley bn continued l(.wai'l all umdliliahMl ir.ide unions.' 

Tlio course ol tlu^ iM'iieiation has not boon uniform, wln-tlier or not it c.in fairly 
bo called ineousistoni. In the ease ol tln> Maelimists. ,iust refen( d to. there was 
troubloover the exclusion ol nemocs l.v their <'oiislituti(ai. This ])ertiaps ,]usti 
fiotl the authoritu?s of the Fedetalion in tlieir own cms in eblabUslmig a new 
organization of maelniiists in w’lueli the enlnr lino slionld not liediawn. At the 
pri'sent tiiim the Federation bolds loc.dsof buildiim labortus, ihouLrb there man 
umiHiliated national organi/alioii of ihe eialt. In tins case. a< cording to the 
statement of the Fedeiation oliiems. the natnuial body waslaigelv Imilt iipoutot 
locals which the Federation had established having boon m) nurtured, and hav¬ 
ing attached itself to tli<“ I'csleialioii. it refused or in gleeted to iKiy its per <“apita 
tax. The Fialeratioii l(‘Ols lustitUsl, tliendoie ui retaining such bx ids asit forms, 
and it will perhaps establish anotliei national organization in other uises, how¬ 
ever, the gi'ouuds ot the actum ot the Federation are less evident. 

The negro question,- - It ha» alwavs been le-arded as one ol tlie cardinal pnneiplos 
of the Federation that “ the working !'• ople must unite and organize iirespective 
of creed, color, sex. mitionalilv. or imliin s " The I'e leiatioii foimerly rofustsl to 
admit any union which, m its wiitteii < onstitntioe. ('xcluded negroes from mem¬ 
bership. It xvas this which kej)l out the International V'-snciatioii of Machinists 
for several years, till it eliininated tlie woi d “white from its qualifications for 
membership. It was said at one tune that tin' cobu- line was the chief ol»staclo to 
an aftiliation of the Hrothoihooil cif Locomolive Ihretnen with the Feder.itiou, 
The Federation seems, however to have modiliod the strictness of its rule. The 
Railroad Tolograjihors ami the Railway Trackmen have both lieen welcomed, and 
I)Oth restnet their member.ship to whites. 

In a considerable degree the color lino has been actually wiped out in the affili¬ 
ated org.inizatioiis. (tre.-it unions controlled bv Nortliern men have insisted in 
Southern citn's on absolute social eijuality for tlnur colored members.' Many 
iocul unions receive whites and blacks on equal terms. Whore the number of 
negroes is large, however, national unions nsnally organiz*' their white and Iheir 
colored members into .so])arate locals. Most central labor unions, even in tlie 
South, receive delegates from colored locals. In lst)8 the Atlanta Federation ot 
Trades declined to enter the peace jubilee ptirado because colored delegates were 
excluded.' 

The convention of 18l)T adopted a resolution condemning a reported statement 
of Booker T Washington (hat the trade unions wu-re placing obstacles in the way 
of the material advanconieut of the negro, and reaffirming the declaration of the 
Federation that it welcomes to its ranks all labor without regard to creed, color. 
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TIIK A>JKU1('AN I'KDKUATION oK I.AItuIt. 'M 

.M‘\ or nationality. i>iic Oelogalo from tho South <hM‘laro<t, howovor. that 

the wbiU* i>eople of tho Soutli wonhl not suhniit to tlu' rinploynieiit of tlu' negro 
in (lie milts, and that the federal labor union of which he was a niemher did iiot 
ailnut iiegToes. Ihesident Gompera.said that a union alhhated with the Fedcnilion 
had no right to debar tho negro from momherHhip 

With in< reasing oxpenenee in tho etlort to oigani/o the wage workers of the 
South, the leadeis liave become convinced that for local purposes separate organ- 
1 ations of the colored must he ])ermitted. PiOMdent (loiniiers said, iii lii.s report 
to the convent ion ol Ihoo that h<Te and there a local had refiiMMl to ari;ept mem¬ 
bers. Mm]>ly on account of esdor. In such cases, wiiere there were enough colored 
wiii kiTfl in one calling an eiloi t had been made to t'onii a sepaiate colousl union, 
andutiades council composed ot representatives ol the colored and tlio white. 
This liad genf'inlly he(‘ii acipiiesced in. In some paitsol llie South, however, a 
mole serious dithculty had ariBcii (’entral bodies cliarb-n d by llio Federation 
hail refused to lenuvc delegat<*s (lom local unions ol negroe-, Tlie Federation had 
not lieeii able to in-'i-'t that tlH*\ be received because such insistence would have 
meant tie* disruiilion oi tho central bodies Fri'sident (lomiicrs suggested that sep¬ 
arate central liodies conniosed ol nogroi's be e^tablisho'i where if iiiighl sceiii jumc- 
tii.ihleand nec'e.ssar). Tlie « onveiition accorilinglv auien'led the constilulioii to 
liermit the e\e<-ntive couin il to charter central lalior uii'-'ii-^ as well .i" loeal trade 
and federal unions cottiiiosed e\( !usiv«-h ol coloied iiiemliei 

Relations with tho Knights of Labor, Conti let hel wei n the Knights of L.ilior .-ind the 
I'edei.ation of J,,aljoi wa.s inevitable, because e.n li a^pind to unniM'-.al douiinion 
ol the lahoi woild. Tho attitude wlucli the I'ederatien h.■l^ assumed in tlie < ou- 
IlK't has depended, however, upon the dineii'iiees ol organi/ation ami iiiothodH 
betwi'on them. 

'riu* Knight''of Labor began as an organi/a1 loll oi hades. '| ij,. lust assenihlv 
was a trailo assemlily ot garment workigs and wiien workers ol other trades 
lie:;an to he admitted they weie admitted onh .-is " mmoui m is," w ith the umh'r- 
-landing that as .soon as enough im nibers oi o io trad<’ n.id been g.itliered they 
shiuild swarm and form an assemblv of Iheit own 

The fundamental tlmiiglit ol the Knight-' Iiowomt. was that ol the unity of 
iiiteiest ol all productive w'orKei's. Tins unit\ ol interest was telt to reijuire a 
nmlied control of their orgaiii/ation All the i epvesentalne bodies above the hn-al 
as-emhly wore at lirstestablished on a lornloria! basis ir was not mild alii'r tho 
bedelation ol Trades and Labor Unions had been loi med- some 1yeais alter the 
founda 'on of the Knights- that the Knights established their lirst nation,il tiade 
a.ssemhi E\eii among tlie local assemblies the union ot all sort*' of workers m 
one bod\ was a normal proceeding, and such mixed assmniilies had an inijioi lance 
inoomjtarably greater than that of tlie federal labor unions wbieli the Fe.derafioii 
lias estatili.shed. 

The Federation of Lab u' admits readily enough the declaration ol (he Kniglils, 
that all in piry to one is tho concern of all, but this is md its prmiarv and central 
thought. The Federation Is based rather u))on the idea that the interests of all 
will Im) be.st skived if eacii trad<' looks out in the lirst place tor its ow’ii mt<‘reHts. 
Its tuiuhuiionlal pnncijdo is trade autonomy. Its ilosire is to see all woikers 
organi/ed in national or international unions of their pai ficular < rafts. It forms 
local unions of miseellaiieoiis waukias corre-ponding to tlie mixed loc.d Hssembln*.s 
of the Kmght.s of Labor. Imt it docs this av'iweillx as a measure of ti'inpoiarv 
iK'cessity, These federal tabor unions are regimh d as recruiting stations, out ot 
which local trade unions and then national trade tinions are to ])e<l' V(‘)oi)ed. Even 
from these federal labor unions tlie Federation oxclmh-s alt but wage workers 
Some of them liavo been sn.sjiendeil for admitting emidovers and otlier jicrsoiis 
w’ho have jirofo-ssed a desire to pun out ol liieiidlmess tothecauseot labor. The 
Knights on lliootliei hand, distinctly declare that any local assemblv may. at its 
option, admit any person over M> years old wdio is not engaged as an omii'oyer m 
handling intoxicating drinks, and who is not a hanlo'r. a protessional gambler, or 
a lawyer The only Inrther restriction is that (hreo-fourtliH ot the memliers ot 
each local assembly must be wage worlo rs or larmei> 

Associated willi tliisdifferem'e in jirinciple of organr/ation is a radical diirerenco 
in centralization of control. Tin! Federation o( Labor disclaims any authority 
over itaconstituent national unions. They are at liberty to strike or to boycott, 
or to dei line to strike or boycott, as they please The Federation assumes no juris¬ 
diction over their internal quarrels. Exen w lien a dis])uio arises between one and 
anothei , the Feileration has been very slow to make itself a judg<*. Unless its 
action in the jurisdiction dispnt^xs of the lireweis at tho convention of 11)00 may 
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ho ciillod an oxception, it lian confilantly rolnfie<l to farthor tlmn to recommond 
a conrso ol aotioii nxc(‘i)t in casos which havo Imm-d Knlunittcd (o it liy at^reeinont 
ol tiotli particH Thci(ov<‘riiinont()l th(‘ Knights, on tho ollior iiaiid, is centrali/od 
and ahnolnto That wtiicti hccuis good to tlio ('Oiitral ottirci h isx>rdoro(l to bo doiio. 
DiHobodiorice is followed li\’ prompt cutting off from tho or<lor 

On the l)aHia of tlies(‘ dith rcncf s the Kcd. i.dion has set it.solf up a.s tlio eft}>ftcjal 
cliainpion o! tin- principle ot organi/ation ac<-ording to trades It, lias been dis- 
pose4l to deny to tin.' I\nights tlie right to maintain 1 1 ado organ i/at loiis even wlnm 
they haVti deMi< (l it. 

Of the 107 delegates n iiich IomihmI tho first convontion of tlie l''4>deration of 
Oigaiii/.od 'Pra<les and liahor Unions. IS ro}iie rnted local ami distnct asscinhlioH 
ol tho Knights ol Labor. 'I'lc' K'mglits did iii't apjiearas 8iich m snbsc [ueni eon* 
VcntioiiH. trxeept that <>ne assembly was represented m |ss|. 'j'be Knights luni an 
indirect n'prc'simtrition. h()wev«‘r, tbrongli ((“iitral labor unions in whiidi their 
HHscinhbos we 14* repr<'S4mte<i and for ve irs mam’ inenilnu's ol the trade min ms were 
also imnnheis of tlie Knights. The convention ot iss; i,-lns4sl to admit 4lel4‘gates 
Irom the hb'deiatioiiof Labor ot Waslnngton, I). O . (jii tho ground that this laidv 
“was not fully in sympalh\ with tin* tia4les-unioii movcniont. as it was ovair- 
wdmlminglyc.iinp'Rod of Kniglitsof Labor assemhlies ' The convention ot is.sil. 
Ill whndi the Idshnatioii was ?c >1 gaiii/.ed. excdmhsl a lopia'sontalive 4it tho Win¬ 
dow (ilass \V()ik4'rs. on tiio giound th.it ttimr orgam/atioii was “alhliated \vith 
the Knights of Labor, ami not a traib* union wilhiii the meaning ot tlu'call kir t In* 
eonveiition. I’nt the ll.itters and tin* I'rewois retained for manv years a <lnal 
afliliatiou in tln'ir orgaiii/cd capacity, with the losP'ratioii ami witli The Knights; 
not. te Hp4*ak ot tin* ihou-^juids of c.ircs of individn.tl dual memberstup. 

'I'hc open 1 nptnre hi'twi tm tin* K mghtsot Labor and tho 1i ade unions wind) madi' 
njitho Kc4lcration s4>oms to liave h(‘gnii witli tin* <in.irrel is'lwi cn tin* Knights and 
tho Uigar Maki'rs 4)arl v m fssi;. 'I’he Uigar M.ikers' in'eniational I’nifm dtxdan d 
that scab cigar makers liad Inmn received andorgani/<‘d liy tin* Knights. 1 he prin¬ 
cipal 4)nicers of I ho Inti'i national Union iiml the e\4‘<‘ntivo hoard ol tin* Knights 
4111 March d. 1 s.si;. ;iinl ili'-cnssed tln'S4‘< omplaints 'I'he c\4‘ciitiV4* boai d a 4 'Cortling 
to their own subsfs[nent declaralion. •’ pctniRcd as .soon as linn* an<l opportunity 
would p(*niiit. to go to Now ^'o^ k. makfi an inv(*si igalion. and, il juan cn that sncii 
<*tiargcs \v(*re well tounded, to re\ oke then charier tor t Ins organ iza I ion wil I m d 
bo made a refugo tor unprincipled .md unfair ]i4'o].Ic." Tin* Knights afterwards 
4*4)mplaiiied that, though tin y wa re well kimw n to he 4'mbai iasso<l at tho tiino b\' 
labor diflicnltn-s, nndinimg the gn at railway stnke in tin* Southwi'st. tho (dgar 
Malci'i-s' lub'rtmlional IJinon did not give fln'm aii\ pioper opimrtninlv for inves¬ 
tigating and corn'elmg any abns's that nnglit oxisl. but began circulating the 
iduirge that tin* Knights 4)t f/aboi wen‘())g.ini/ings4*«bs an4l undertook to boycott 
(igar.s wdii4*li bore tin* Knights ol Labor lab(.*l 

At a (amfoiejiceof i liiid oibcersot Ir.ide unions, lioM iii Philadelplna in the .spring 
of iHSb.a eomimttco wasapiiointed to cotPit wilh tin* Knights :nid try to eli(‘rtan 
agrooun*nt with tln'in It \ isit*‘d tln ii < ienoral \ssombly in May. IsMi. and alb r- 
w'urds, in S(*idembcr. conic*! n-d with tin'ir ('\ccnli\e board. At tin* Mav meeiing 
thoropros4*ntalivesol the ti ade unions proposed alrt'aty.pruvnlingi liat tin* Kmgtits 
should not initiate* an V pi-rsou or I orm an\ as'-(*nibl v ol pei sons follow ing a calling 
which had a national organ!/.itmn witlioni Midi oi gamzation a eonsc'iit. that no 
person should IxMidmitted to tin* Knights who worked tor less than tin* .scale of 
w'ages Hxed by the union ol Ins ctall, nor anyone w lio had ever bc-en convicted ot 
ratting.(‘mbe/zlement. or any other otVeiisc* agaiii't liis union, until his union had 
L*xon(*rated him. that the dun ter ol any Kinglitsol Labor .isscinhh of anytiade 
liaying a national union sliouhl In* revoked, .and the menibi*rs ol it should bo 
recpiostc'd to join a mixed assembly or loi m a local union utidi r the mrisdictnm of 
tlie national trade union, tliat anv orgaiii/er ol the Knights who sliouM end4*a\or 
to 1 lid nee trade unions to disband or tamper with their growth or jinvih'gos .sin mid 
Ic'se Ins c ) iiinisaion. that wdu* i a union was on strike no assombly of the Knights 
should interleie until tin* st rika* was se1t]4*d to the eatistaction of the union; that 
tlie Knights should not issue any tr.ide-mark cm* label in competition with any trade¬ 
mark or lalx'l of any national tiach* union.' 

The tteneral Assemlily ol the Knights docdined these terms and propo.secl a 
mutual (‘xchnngo and recognition ot working card.s The convention of tho Fed¬ 
eration m the followmig Decemiher adojite l a resolution rec-iting that the Knights 
ol L.ibor had “pc'rsi.stentlv iittem]ited to undermine and disrujd tlie well-estab¬ 
lished trade unions, organized aiul enconiagc'd men who bad jiroven rhemselves 
mitrno to thoir trade, false to the obligations of their union, embezzlers of moneys, 
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ainl by many of tho uinous. ami conspiring to pull down the tnules 

unionH which it has cost years of work ami sacrilicetobuiKl. " On the other hatal, 
the <<»n!ercucc committee of the Knights reporte*l to tho executive lH:)ard tliat an 
atmosphere of insincerity seemed to surround the .iction>of some members ol the 
committee of the tiado unions, and that in its opinion ■■ tlie so-called gnovanco.s, 
if the> do exist, are rather acceptable than otheiwise to some persons in their 
organi/ations, and are used by them to accomplish sellbh puriioses.” The coni 
initteeof the Knights further complained that the reprcMMitativos of the tritdi' 
nnii>n^ rigidly refused to consider any terms e\< ept those ot the treaty which they 
luought with them ready-imule u]K)n their tnst apiiearaiue In answer to the 
complaint that the Knights of Labor were trying tod<*8troy tlie unions bv alworb- 
ing their members, ami m answer to the assertion that it was nece-'sarv to ojiposo 
tins tendency in order to preserve 11 lO autonomy ol the sevcial trades, the Knights 
i('piled • Sucli arguments are but an evidence of tho ignorance ol those who 
advam e them of the principles and workings ol our order, w Inch has given oppor¬ 
tunity to any trade to organi/e within the Older and i^erl’oim its t um lions as a 
trade organi/.ation when the conditions involved would .iiistify " 'the cMsienco 
ol tlie Iollowmg trades organi/.ation.s within tho order was referred to Window 
glass worker^, bottle blowers, liat makers and iuiisliers, coal mineis ami mine 
lalsucr'^ telegrapheis, ax and edge tool workers, potter'-, lithographers, carpet 
weavers, and macliine consti m tors. 

'I'he ]>rincij)al counter proposition ot the Kniglits that tin' working card of any 
trade union should entitle the holder to work in any Knights of laihor shop, and 
that lh(‘ card of tlie Knights should entitle the holder to work in any union ahoji. 
seems not illiberal. Considering that it was made at tlie moment of tlie greatest 
power and must rapid growth of the Knights. 

I‘rcsiih'nt Gompers said in Ins report to the convention ol ‘-There is no 

contlict m‘ce'-sary between the tiades unions and tin? Knights of Labor ' '' 

At th(' lormatioii of tlu' old Federation of Organi/t d Trades and Lai)oi I’liions of 
till' rnited States and Canada, at Fittsbnrg, m issi.the Knights were largely 
represented. Let ii.s hojie that the near futme will bring them hack to liie fold, 
s<) I hat all having the grand pnipoHi- in view as undtTstood and advocated by the 
Arneiican Federation of Laboi may work for their leali/ation. ’’ 

'i'he (leneral Assembly of tho Knights iii passed a resolution iiroviding 
that “ the slntii or working card of any other oigamzatiou shall bo received ami 
lecogiii/ed m like manner (as that of the Knights| wlienev er said other organiza¬ 
tion gr lilts the same privilege to meiuhers holding a shop or working card issued 
b\ tile lights of LaW.' •’ 

Inning Iss'.i there were renewed elToits for harmonious action between the 
Knights and tho Federation After some dillieultv a .ioint manifesto on tlie 
liom (luestion was signed and issued. At subscspicnt conferences the Knights 
aske'd for mutual recognition of cauls and labels. The Federation made the 
counter luojiosition that trade districts and locals hediscontinued hv the Knights, 
and pronnsi d that in return the trade unions would encourage tlieir members to 
iiecome Kniglits in mixed locals. The next convention of tho Fe ieration sanc¬ 
tioned tlio a( tions of Its reprcsimtatives and formally resolved to insist on the 
position they had taken.’ 

The (ieiii'ral Assembly of tho Knights of Labor in Isyt),replying to a communi- 
catem from Lu'sident (iompers, of the Federation of Labor, with regard to the 
jiropoM-d general demand for tho M-hoiir day to be made on May 1. is'.io.oxjiressed 
its eonenircuco with Mr. Gompers in the opinion that a general strike at that time 
would he unwue, and added its conlident U'lief that the Knights of Labor would 
lend their moral support to any trades which might be prepared to embark in the 
hour mo\ enient.^ 

The convention of tho Federation in b'-^Ol received ]»ropoflitions from the Knights, 
which were in euhstanco as follows First, the working cards of the Knights ami 
"f the unions artihated with the Federation should bo mutually recognized and 
lesjiected. Second, labels of the Knights.of tho Federation, and of bodies at t.iched 
to It should be mutually recognized and otticially imlorsed. Tliird, no person 
'-uspended or e.xpellod from one body, or in arrears L>r dues or assessments, should 
I e admitt(‘d to another body, a party to the agreement. The convention ot the 
I ederation in reply said, first, that its affiliated bodies were enliiely Iri'e to 
recogni/e such cards and labels as they might think projier, and that the Federa¬ 
tion could not under any circumstances deviate from its policy of allowing self- 

UVjnvention Pr(X'oi>(litiK'‘. IssT, p 11 
Pr<n uediiurs of (li'uoral AsHoinhIy. Isss, pp Hti, sr 
®(’on\ctitioii PriK •••■(linKH iKSii. pp U,:{7 
♦ProcccdiDKs of (leiierui Asb*'iiihl>.lS8y,]» .yj. 
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^'OVfrtiinf^nl. 'I'li*- iilalionn of llic Kniglilnol’ Labor sliou’flclpurly."oontinnoHtli(* 
Federation. •• (iiat it wan never intended to lie otlier tlian an educational orjiaiir/a- 
tion. Thus it can havo no logitiinate idaco in tlie field occupied by trade unions. 
WiflliinK. liow(!V(*r. to brin^ to an end any <-niiHe for divi.sion or discord in the 
ranka of or«:a?d/e(l labor, we .snbimt the following basis i’orauanncablrad.iUHtnient 
of differences between tlie American iMMleraf loiud Lalior and the Knightsof Labor 
■' I That tlie Knights ()f Labor sliall revoke and issue no more charters to local 
tra<le a.sRcmblies or nalKuial Iradcasscmblie*' 

In return the American IbMh ration • 1 Labor shall revoke and issue noinore 
charters lo mixed Kederal unions 

•• d. The American Federation of Laboi svill recommend to affiliated unions that 
they urge tlieir members to Ijocome mmnlicrs of mixed a'^semblies of Kniglitsol 
Labor. 

“Tlieaccepfance of those conditions will in‘cessariiy obviate any future confli- l 
reguiding tlie recognition ot labels r)r tin’ relations ol expelled or .suspended mem 
ber.s.' ' 

l^rosidont (bimpcr.-. in Ins n“]ioi t to the convention of fx!):*, said that tlie.^e rc'O 
Intions had been 1 ransmittc<i tothe general olbnerHof the Knighlsof Labor, with 
a courteous note snggesling that h eonlertaice might he held to dl^cuss the prop > 
sitionsfroin the two sides, but that the answer of the Knights was disi onrteoiis. 
and that nolhing litid since been lie.inl I rmn lln’m. The action of thi’ executive 
board of the l''e<l(‘ration w.is tH'i>ro\<Ml by the conveiitiou ' 

At the tbuioful Assemlily of the Knmdits <>l Labor in ; Mr. Powderly in Ins 
report as goner.al inasler workman, reeommended that when the (leneral .\ssem- 
bly adionrii it name nod ivor place lo: its next meeting, but ant hon/e the general 

exociitiyo lioavd ..suit lln* o’lieejs o; otlier organizations with a vu’w to 

having the ne.xl si'ssiou of the tomeial \s-eml»!v, the convention ol the American 
Federation of Ijalior, and the coin cut-oils o. other industrial organi/alnms. held 
at the same tune and in tlie sanm city. Ido thiswilli avievvlo bringing the 
active men of these or.g/iiii-'anons intoelosi i fcllr)wsliip,and to hold a loini,session 
of all the delegates while the conventions aie in session If tins is (Lne much 
good will follow, even though not lung may fie (loin'in I lie way of ainalgainal -on ' 
This suggestion was not aiaeptod by the (General \ssemlil\. A ri'solution was, 
liowevev, passed iiist i ucting the gmieial ofliceis • to cordially invite the officers of 
the national labor organizations <if America to select three representatives each, 
to meet at some idactu^arly in the coming \ ear to discuss the condition of work¬ 
ing peojile in this connt.ry, and to suggest ami furtlier some |)lan wliereliv tlie 
various labor orgaiir/alions will b«' iirought into closer toucli with each otlier. so 
as to work in harmony lor the amelioration of the condition of lh(‘ mas^<'.s ' Tiio 
convention of the Federation of Labor whieh met the next moiilli, a])poiiited 
Samuel (Tomjiers, lb .1. Met ruirc. and l-'rank Foster to moi't the represeiitalives 
of the Knights.' 

The conlerenco mot in June. isnt. There were present representatives of the 
Knights of Labor, the Fi'deratioii of Labor, the Locomotive Engineers, tlie Loco¬ 
motive ITromen, the Railway Londnetors tlie RailwavTraininen thetireen (ilass 
Workers, and the Farmers' Alliance. The Knights desired and there|)rescntati\es 
of otlier organi/afions exci’pl the Fanners Alliance and the R'ihvav Trainmen 
opposed, a lecomuieiidation that all mg.uii/.ed working people vote against tlio two 
old political parties andgivetlieirsnpport at leastfor the time lieing, to tiie Peo¬ 
ple's Party. The Knights aksoasked tor .loinIcontiol of the inaiiguritionof strikes, 
^irmutual recognition of the working cards ol' all bona fide labor oig.uiizations 
represented in the conference, and toiTlieappoinlmeut of joint committees, wliero 
twoor moreorganization.s of the saini'craft might exist, to arrange wage scales and 
hours of work. Tlie Federation lonsidered t hat. t lies ‘demands wcrocoritrary to the 
principles of trade autonomy. The repoitol the Federation committee to the 
next convention closed xvith tlie following ]mragraph “ We believe in harmony: 
but that liarmony. in our .unlgmeiit, can only be brought about by a firm insi''tence 
that the trade union shall be permitted to occupy unmolested its natural and his¬ 
toric field ot labor for the benefit and advancement ot the wage-i’arning classes. ’ 
The convention added tins re.solnfion "Tliat the .\merican Federation of Labor 
holds Itself in readine-s to meet at all tunes with sincere men in tin' reform move¬ 
ment. but refuses to meet with thi' Knights ot Labor as at iire-'ent constituted and 
until that liody recognizes tlie principle ot trade autonomy and ceases to encour¬ 
age dual authority in any one trade. ' 


' Cenvontioti PrcH-oeiling-i Is'M j.p I7. (.'< 

■M'onvoiUicTi rroi-oodmgs, l.vi;' ii|) |(< an 
■-'Tloportol UciKTiil Mnvter W.irkimin, l.s'Cl, p in 
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Tho p‘n»'ral oflicors nf tln‘ Kinghls of Labor, who li.nl ro)nvsonto<l tin* onlnr at 
the rontorcnco. (•"nchvli'(i thoir report with a reconniu'inbition that tlie Knights 
i;i\e no turtliM- ;»ll<‘ntion ‘’totlio American Federation of I^abor ns a body.as it 
H at belt but an advisory board, with no power to enforce its ilooisions. but that 
we dertnoour e\act. position upon all matters at issue andsend <lirect to allnational 
ami international labor orj^anizations, with a re piest that all who favor reciprocity 
u]‘on tin* linos jiropoM'd should .send ac«Tedited delei^ates to a umlerence. fully 
autlion/ed to discu'«s arramce and ratif\ all ne(e>sary detads for a thorough 
nndri-vtamling. ' 

rhi* lator aettons of tin- Federation ^'how an inereased intensity ot o])position to 
tile Kni^dils Thus in April, tlic exiMoitive coiineil j)as.sed the following 

re-'i'bition 

■ Wln ieas U apjie.-uin;.; from Ihe evnlem e snbiiiifted that the Kniglits of Labor 
III .'^1 l.oniH an- liosti e to tl e tiadi'-umonistv, it is hereby <lecidrd tlnii, according 
to artii'le i J section 1 ot tbe con^titnlion of the AirnTx aii Federation of Labor, 
tin 'I’l ,ides and f.alxn- rnnni ot St. I.oins is pistitieil in demanding that all unions 
(lesiimg ii‘pr<‘senta1ion in ^aid 'I'lades and Labor Ibnon ninst withdraw from lln* 
Kmglitsol Lalior. a''well as the indu idiial meinborH of said unions, on pain of 
e\)mlKion ironi s.nd Tr.ules and Labor Union. 

While tins m not a geneinl decic' ot exclusion, requiring every member to make 
hm choice lioiweoii the two oigaiii/ations. it samdions such a decree of exclnsion. 
(‘iilorc'd by a subordinate body witliin its own held. 

'Die principal instamM'of mmiiliership in both the Federation and tlie Knights 
on a larg <'m ale was tliat of the Lrewerv Woi kmen. Some account of it m given 
below, on pag<‘I. Tbmc w.is for a time a siiinlar connection between the llat- 
tcrsnnd the Knights. It was in connection with the case of the Brewery Work¬ 
men that n resoluiion was introdnccil m the convi iitum of the Federation, in 1 m 1>1». 
jtroviding tliat no iiicmhor of any afliliatc'd union should be allowed to hold mem- 
i)eishtp m the Knights. The leaolution was referred to the executive council, 
and did not rceene tlxnr lormal ajiproval. but tbesjuntol it is the sidrit of tlie 
l'>d<Talion Ke^olutionfl ol similar character, requiring all memliers of the 
Kniudits wlio w<‘re also members ot lra<le unions to liMVi'one body or tlie other, 
have ri'pi'atedlv been introduced in llm lienoral As.sembly ot the Kniglits, but 
have iiiipormly boi n defeatcil. tboiigb tbetJeneral A'-flemldv of 1SM(5, under the 
acute initationof a quarrel, tO(tk action wbicli e\clnde<l members of thet’igar 
Makers Jnb uiationai Union 

The am goni-'iii wlin Ucliavacteri/es the general relations between the twoorgan- 
!/aii<)n'd< *• not apjieai at all tunes and in alt pbiccs in the relations between their 
memlH is 1 hns tin* New Vork State congre.ss o' tin- Knights ol Labor snpjiorted 
the boycott laid on the Nt \v Yoik Snn by tin* Tyiiograplucal l^iiion from 1 H 9 '.) to 
lliui. Attention was (ailed bv a rt'solntion passed in tlie General Assembly of 
U'.Mt to tile fact that tlie printci s empbo ed in the Knights of Labor printing oftlco 
are meiniicr- ol the International Tntographical Union, and that the oftice could 
use the l.ahel ol tin* Allied Ib’infing Trades (‘onncil if it dixsired. ‘ 

Othe. rival organiaations -Since the Fedor.ition aspires to include all trade unions 
m the United States and ('anada it can not Imt look w'lth disfavor on any attempt 
to oBtablish anotlier federation ol trade unions outside of it. either on grounds of 
trade atbliation or on groumlsof geogiaplnral position There exist at present 
two rival oi'gani/ations severally rejiresi nting these principles of alliance. The 
Nalion il Linldnig Trades Uoum il has undertaken to gather together all the unions 
of the Imildiiig trades. The Western Labor Union lias undertaken to form a sepa¬ 
rate federation of the labor organizations ot the tar Western States 

Tlie alliance of the metal trades, formed in 1001, does not raise any question of 
rivaliy with tlie Federation All its constituent nnnms are atliliated with the 
Fedeiation. and tin* alliance itselt wiM be tn^ated ns a branch of it. 

Conventions -The (uignial constitution ol the Federation of f>rganized Trades 
and Labor Unions gave one delegate to each national or international union of 
1 ,ooo members or less, two delegates for l.nOO imunberH. three for H.bbO, four for 
bl.dOO and So on Loiaal trades assemblies or councils were to have one delegate 
each without retorence to si/.e. The next year it was enacted that State and 
provincial federations of trades unions should have two delegates: one delegate 
each was given to local trades assemblies or councils, district assemblies of the 
Knighis of Labor, and local trades unions In lybo the provision for the smaller 
national unions was made clearer by changing it to read: “For less than 4,000 

‘ Proceedings of OiMier.'il AHHcinhly Isat. j) 
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Tii*'mI>orfl. 1 No clianj^o was ho\v(n'or, until tlio roor- 

^ani/ation HHi] llic iuloption of 1!io n.inn' Ainoncan Kcdeialion "f Labor in issi. 
Tilt! now con^iUiition tlion a-loptcd ihc olil l)a'-is oJ n'pri'SentatKMi for 

national union-*, and <-onijnnod 'an<l Ironi oacli local or d^trict trades union 
not. connect, d witli oi liavm;; a national or intoriiatjona! liead atliliated with this 
fediTatioii, 1 d.lc^'ale 

A niii'di more im])oi l.int change w.is made in l^'^f by the addition of tln^ follow- 
inf< clause “<^uestiiinH may be decided 1»\ divmion or a show of lianils, but U a 
call of (he roll IS .leiiiaiidod b} one-tenlhof the dele^oit<-s jjresent, each dehf^ate 
shali cast I \a)le. for eve/y Ion im nibcis o; ma |Or traction thereol he repp'-enN 
but no city or Stale [(‘deialKnt shall In- allowed nioi<‘ than 1 vote 'I'liis islh' 
/•xistin {4 piovisioji Itvihis dev 1 .whd<‘ tlio niiinherol delf^'atiH i-^ kept sina I 
enou^di to enab’e tin' .'onveniiini to P-niain a delibeialive bo.ly, the demo< latie 
prin^'iple of •• I man 1 vole ' is manit,nniHl l»v ^ivin;< |•acll or^Miii/afion a weight 
in projioi tion (o its niinnb.'islnp in (he dec.isiuii ol all di^puti-d .|neHtions ' 

The g<‘(uneti n'al rat lo h isis ot ropiesontalion <d tin* national unions gives them 
a relatively small nnmhei el deirgates. '('hey liav.' ''Ome hb irn* cent of the mom 
horsinp ol ilie atlibated hodie->. but ili(‘V sent onlv in.' of tlio '.'L'l meniliors of the 
convention o( innn 'rh.-mo-d hovvevrr. ol tin} bb ri'p/c-^entalives of Slate and city 
<-ontraI inxiies vv. ie im inbci-* ot lln- nalioiial organ)/ation". (t is also ti uo that 
the Matlonal bodies Ire.jn.niily send less d.degates than (liev au'(‘utitied to. The 
MineWoikerH wi'li ! in.non votes, might h,iv<‘sent n di'h'gub--'. they sent only I. 
The ('igaimakeis, with i'.Jjnn vo1<-H, sent only : ((('legates instead of b. Th(} fjong- 
Hhorcmeii and llie K(*lail (’leiks, willi b'O.nnn votes each, sent cacdi k* delegates 
inst.’iidot I The Llinl (Jla>s \V<.rlc('is and I he Amalgamat'd Association ot Iron 
jind St((oI Woi k(>iss(‘nt I apiectn t hev wei e entitled to.'t ajuece I bit on a loll call, 
whndi lb per c.-nl ol the m'‘m]M‘r,H could di'inand. the nation.d and inlmai.alional 
u 1110118 vvi‘reoiitii h'd to l.nn 1 voles, while SI.at. and city c('ntral bodio'* cast b.b \ot(‘s, 
and local unions .sn The gKsit nia mrily <>1 tin* loc.il union.s wore eiiiiihal to on! v 

1 voto }i]ncc(‘, indicating a |ia\ing meinber-'liip ol Ibnoi Ics.s About a do/cn had 

2 or b votes apiece, and (Hit*, llie Wbttcli Woik.rs rncai, ol LJgin, 111 had s, 
shovving a paving meinbetship ol al-ont bni). 'I'Ih' v (d.'S allowed to the .^ovelal 
organi/ations an' based upon the .ivnage mein)»ci--liip .hiimg the year ending 
October bl. a-* shown by the per capita tax jiaid totin' Lcderal ion. 'riie nund>(}i 
of vot/'S is not alh‘(‘t('d by the number ot delegates an oi-g.ini/almn s/nnK. ifil is 
r(‘j)res('nted at all In the (oiiveniion ol IlMin, (he 1 deh'g.itc <>l the Liint Ola-^s 
Worlo'ra east till'so \ otes oi I ho <>1 uMni/.atioii if tin' union had chosen to send 5 
((('legates, the \ot(‘s woidd liava* limi divided .aiinaig them 

(hty and Stat(' fed('ra1 loa- liav<' onlv one \ ole (xadi, beeanso tlmir members ;iu^ 
already repr('si.n(('(l loi the most pail bv tlu'deh'gales of tin' iiation;il am! lo(“al 
unionH. Fraternal deh gaU'^ itom lou'ign bodies have (lie same riglils a-' deleg ites 
from (‘(‘iitr.d bodn'-'. Thus m (he convention ol I'.tnn, (lie two delegate' I lom the 
Ibitish Trades Union ('ongress and the oin- f loin the (.’aiiadian Tr.ides and Labor 
('ongress had eaeh a vote No org.ini/ation u Incli lias seceded or lu'en 'iispend.'d 
or e.xpolled from any nation d orgaui/ation cunneeto 1 with the Federation in.i\ he 
repr/'si^ntod 

The convention meet' annuallv on the lirst Tliiirsdav after (lie tif't Mondav in 
l)eeonib('r. 

Tlie .sreret.irv prepan's a printed piograinme containing resolntions wlin'li liavai 
been auhmittoi'l to him hofore the convention. This i>!an ha.s long been used by 
the Hritisli d'rades ttnion ('ongress. .md was doubtlc'S coined Irom IIkM' ongres.s 
by the Fodeiation. Since llu' const it iil ion has provided that “no res.dutii'n 
or constitut lona! provision shall be (oii'i'h'ia'd unh'sa print(*<l in tin' ])rogr,am?m'. 
without a two tlui ds \ oteol the convention." In spite of this, the Fed. ration has 
not yet brought the ]il.in into etb'etivi' working, (’ustoiu has proved too siiong 
for the written law. (>nl,\ Hi rosohUioris ajipeaied on tin'printed programnn'ol 
the convention id' It'bd. TOii ri soluiions vver<' introduced 

KesolutiOns introduced in (Ikm ouv eiil'on. through tin* prinle.l jireaiainme or 
otherwise, arc regularly ri'terred to tlieir nppropn.at.' eonimittees vvillnmi d.'bale 
Very rarely a n^riolution ol a'pecal eharaetei is roii'idered and p is-ed In iinam- 
moufl consent without rcferenci' to a committee. There were two or three ^uch 

’ Mr Merten A Al.in.-Ji. in Ins'-k.-t' li "1 l)ie Viiuti'MIi i >ii nf 1>iil><>r publiHhe.l t.y tlie 

Ann'rictm K.'oiieniie .\ss..<.|iili.>n in is'is. '.traiinely <e look' tlii' fentiii'.' ol tin- <'otisti(ii(i.m of 

tlie Federftt ion In.t.'i'ii liis siatenient ol l ... loii ol tlie . on\ en( ion ^.'ciu.s to be t.ikcii 

fnaii till' eld .■oIl■^(llut 1 (^n ..f flu' l'’edenitieii el Tr idrs un-l f .ab.n Unions and troiu a .'opv .>!' it 
publislu'.l lMd.>re tin' eonv entioii of l.ss'i. sin.'e it retains tlie elan so .i Hot ting I v of.' each to unions 
of l.UKi molubers or less, which vvaacdiiiimatud in tlj.it year .'Sce K< oiioiuie Stintles. Vol lit. No. 
L p. :5ii> 
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iii'^tnncoR at th<‘convention ot I'.xx*. Tin* coinmittt'c^ :iriM\|>poinU'(l by tlii“ prcsi- 
•Iftiil, not r\(N ptinj? i‘\on tin' <’onnnUloe mi the jiri'sid.'nt h report. 

The loiiumttros i«‘port ro^olutioim lefericl to llieiii. taroiabl) or unfavorably, 
and with or without aeieiidiiu-nt. 'Phe suiotlionn;^" nt jiiopo^alH in coinniiltci' 
H‘‘einfi to tie unknown In a j;reat inaiorit> of ims< s the a< timi oI the .•onuinttef 
is icei'jited l»\ the convention It is not unusual, h iw« Yei lor the eonvoiilion to 
make honie nioilitication in til*' lesolul i< ai as r<'poi ted. and occasionally the decision 
ol tile coinnmlee IS entirely o\ei ruled. 

of the •.’•JO lesoliitions iiitrodm ed in the < 'nveiiiion ol P'oo inj wore passed, 
either \Mtll Ol without amendlinait Hi sides these, 'Jl., pro]iosiiiLr t., |^y l,o\cntts 
upeii D.irticnlar e-lalilisliiui iits and .’.s otln rs on v iiioiis sotiieeis wererelia-red to 
tile executive eiiuneil Inne.ulvall these easi's the executive I ouneil was eiveii 
full powel to act. though lU one or two easrs it was directed to icpnrt to the iie\t 
( Olivi lit loll. 

Constitutional amondmonts and refeicndum Tin' eunsti(nti<'n ol the Federation ol 
Tr.ides and Labor Tnions never i ont.uned ,in\ specilic pi o\ isnai hu its own aniemb 
liieiit The eonslitutioii of the Aiin-i 11 ,in 1'edetatnui ol |,abor as adopted in issi;^ 
])ro\ nted that if » oiild lie amended at a i eeiilal sesvioii .>1 i he < onvi'iitieii b) a two- 
thuds \ote ot tile deleg ites Imt that ,in\ aiiiendmi'nt must be ralilied li\ a 
Ilia |oi iLy o( tile iiieiliber- of tlii emistiiuenl soeii'l les The piio ision for a lelei • 
endum was .stnelo'ii out the in \t \e,ii.;uid ,i I w n t liii ds M.tr m t he eonvention 
lias siin e been sulticient to adopt an\ me.isiir,' 

Two propositions wei.' siil unit ted to po I It liar \ i.t-- li\ (•oii\ entions ol the Federa¬ 
tion ot Trades and (jabm riiioiis III iss 1, a piovisinii tor the appioViil and man- 
agem lit of strikes hvlhe h gishili\t* I'oiiimiileo ol th' I'edriation and lot tlie 
lev\ ing of assfssiiieiit-s b\ tile < ommil h e, not e'( fi'diim eimts a iiiemlM r a week, 
tor till'.sniijiort <-l slrtkis. and miss', ;i[,i,,vmoii to male- llie h‘gislali\e com¬ 
mit ten a general hoaid ol .ii bit lalion and bo\ eotiing In e.ieh <-ase i he convention 
oidered that tlie propo-al sheiiid not take t tin t mile v ,| w.is adopti d li_\ a two- 
thuds vote. The two-thirds votr w.i-, not obl.iuied in i-ithei c.tsi' 

Tlie convi'iition ot lsss .ulopted ,i pio\ winu lor the support ol s|i ikes liv tin' 
i'edeitihon. giving tlie eveiutne eouin il powii to levy asse'snuuils o| -J <-ent.s 
,1 iiMiiilier a week oil iiatiou.il ,md uiteiii.itional unions in sii|,p( u t, ol stiikes 
oideied hy such unions and upproVeil t)v tin' e\i-cntu. i oiiin il. Tlie ]>roposition 
w.is .sill,nut ted to popnlai \oli ol tlie iiutioiia' aud ini' i national unions a!liliat<‘d. 
the Vote being c-oniited on fho li.isisot tiie mimhei oi deli-g.ite^ o.n h union was 
entitled t ' *11 the eonveiitnui '1 he pi ovision wa- e u i n d 

Though 'iie I'ederation ti.-is iep(-itediv p,is^, ,1 ie-olullons nigiiig the introduc¬ 
tion the initiative and the loleieiirhuii by the s-t.iti . tin s,, are the only iiistanees 
in whuli It has decided anv ipiestton Uv geiiei.il voio o| its own niemheiship. 
'Phe proposed poliln-al progiamine was iet<Ti» <1 In iliea’hliated unuins in isti.:, l)ut 
oiih'tor uistrnelions to the (ieleg.tii s who vvmiid makeup tin- next eotiveninm. 
and in the actual result sonn^ delegates Innl im iiistim tnuis. and stime who li.id 
ins ft iietioiiH dnl not follow them In ITesideiil < ioinpet s itiised the ipiestion 
of the ele<-tion of othcers hy p ipnlar Vole In isns re-nlulio?i to this efloct jiro- 
viding.also lor a jio^nilai volemi any al di m.iiids, was mliodueed. luil it 

was re;eete,l jibiiost witlmiit debate Thn tnnli i->. it vvonhl hardlv be practicable 
for the Federation to mtnxbice the lelrinidum I he vole would liavi* to he eon- 
dneled through the machinery of tho eouslitinuit iinioiis S.ive in thectino ol the 
few unions xvhich lliemselvos use the n lereiiduin the maehinerv is hu king. 
Direct legishition must he generally adopted by (be alhlialed oig.inr/ations before 
the Federation can well .utopl it 

Officore.—The Federation of Trades and Labor T uiioiis begtin without a ]iresuh'nt 
and without paid othcers. Its executive head was a legis]ati\<* committee, winch 
chose from its own members a clminnan. a liist ami a second vn e-* liamnan, and 
a tiensurer. The convoniion elected a secretarv, who was ex ollicio a member of 
tlie legislative committee The stsTeian . as well as ot her members ot the<-om- 
mntee. served without pay. 'xcept $ a day lor tune lost m attending to the hiisi- 
ness of the Federation. In Ihs ’. a provision was maile lor a president, and tho 
iegi^lHtlve committee was made toeonsist of the iiresideiit. six vice ]»reHi(ienls the 
''Ocretary. and the treasurer. 'Plie provision for payment was nnehtinged. WJien 
the new constitution ot th-'Ameiican Federation ot laibor was adopted in Ihn<; 
tho name ot the legislative eommiltee was ehangerl to executive conn<ul, and the 
size of it Vi'as reduced to five by jirovidmg for oiih two vicc-piesnhgits. 

I he present otHcers are a president, six vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treas- 
urer These officers constitute theexecutivocouncil. Tho vice-presidents in sjnte 
of the title they l>ear, liave no ngln ot succession to tlie presidency, in case of a 
vacancy in the office of president the constitution provides that the secretary shall 
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teiniMuarily porfonn tlio iiroHi<)onffl dutios, and shall within 0 days i^sur a call tor 
a inroling of tho (‘xeciitive council to fill the vacancy.' All officers are elected by 
the annual convention. 

The secretary collecls all money due the Federation, and turns it <tver to the 
treasurer, except that he may retain a sum not greater than s?.0ilo for current 
expensoH, to be paid out on the approval of the president. Tlie prt'sident and tiie 
secretary liave their office at the national headijuarters at Washington. J). C., 
where they were fixed by the convention of l^hO. Tlie treasnn-i is notat the head¬ 
quarters, and the lightness of his duties maybe .fudged from tiie fact that his 
salary is ii20() a year. Up to the end of IhOO it was only •'iiH'i). 

The financial statement for the ydar Ihho, the last year of the nld I'edoiation, 
shows payments of only $()(> for the services (d' tlie sern tary and s.Ti s.-) tor the 
‘•services and expenses of the president ' The new eonsiitulioii. iiowever. gave 
the president a salary of $l,d00 a year. The secretary and the treasurer werestill 
unpaid except for time lost, and the actual conduct of ilio Ijusiiicsh o)' the Fed¬ 
eration in all its departments seems to have lallen largelv into the hands of the 
one salaried officer. The prcHident's salary wa.s raised to.si ,‘2iio by the coinention 
of 1HH7. The convention of fixed the president's salaiy at •'<1.500 a \ ear, and 
the secretary’s at $l.t?oo. That of made the presidi'iit s sl.Kooand thesccre- 
tary'sJiiUrjOO. Tliat of Ihdo made the president s $3,100 and tlic .si cretary's .sl,,soo. 

The policy of the Federation with regard to its ofiii (us is one ol permanency of 
tenure, thoiigli the otfices are tilled by new elections (‘very ,\ear. Mr. Samuel 
Goinperswas elected eliairman of the legislative «‘ominittee a [position substan¬ 
tially corresponding to that of president, in lsH->. The office uf pie,sid(‘ut was 
establishi'd in Mr. (lomiiers was an inisncccsslnl candidate for it both in 

IhHitbnd IHH!, fn tss.5. however, he was elected president, and lie lia^ held the place 
since with a break of only a single year. In IHtiO, isoi, and l>'0.5 lie hai) close coii- 
testH with Mr. John McHride. but ho was successful e.xcept in : beginning 
with IHDl) he has been reelected year after year without opposition, ami iInto is no 
sign tliat the Federation may not continue its work for an indelinito lime under 
his direction. The present secretary. Mr. Morrison, has also lieen etected witlioiit 
oiiposition for .5 sn<x*e.ssive years. 

The executive council is the governing body of the, Fedi'iation in the intervals 
between the conventions. The first duty assigned to it iiy the constitution is to 
watch legislative measures wliicli directly all’ect the interests of working people, 
and to initiate such legislative action as the convention may direct. It is in- 
stnicted to n.se every iios.sible means to organiiie new national trade unions, and 
also t-o organize local unions and connect them with the Ped(M’ation until they are 
numerous enough in any tra<le to lorm a national union; then it is the duty ol the 
president to see that a national union is formed. The executive ( ouncil decides 
upon the .sanctioning of boycotts, and is reiiuired to pn sent to the convention in 
printed form a precise statement of the details leading up to every boycott. api>roved 
or jicnding. The council is authorized to send out tiado union speakers in the 
interest of the Fe<leration. Ilefore any local union <1ircctly atliliated with the 
Federation can strike it must submit its grievance to the e\ocntive council for 
ajiproval; otherwise it forfeits all chum upon the Federation or allied organiza¬ 
tions for support. 

The council uses a broad discretion in the discharge of its duties. Its authority 
within it.s sphere may bo compared with that which the llriti.sh (b)vcrnmont has 
exercised from time to time in the name of the King in Council. Where the con¬ 
vention ha.s not legislated the authority of the council is nn<iucstioned, and in 
emergonclPH it even ventures to set aside the written laws (^f the organization 
Thus, the constitution, adopted wlidi the annual income and outgo of the Federa¬ 
tion were or $7,000, allowed the secretarv to keep not more than s3,5o m his 
hands lor current exjienses. During the last year or two the income and the outgo 
have risen by great leajis to $:i0.0n0, $40JX)0, $70,000 a year: hut tlie provi.sion for 
the current-expense fund was not changed till the convention of Deciunber, lOOn. 
In March, 1000, the executive council, on its own responsibility, authorized the 
secretary to keep $1.5(i0 in his hands 

Besides meetings during the sessions of the annual convention and immediately 
before and after it, the executive council usually holds two or three ineefiiigs dur¬ 
ing the year, at the headquarters of the Federation or elsewliere. A considerable 
mrtof its business is done by mail. It acted on more than too different toiacs 
during the year ending with the convention of 1900. Sixty-six circular letters 
were sent to tlie members by the president, containing 77 iiropositions and <jues- 
tions, which were decided by votes transmitted by mail or telegraph. ' 

' This provi.sion whs adopted in ISlil Up to Uint time there were a lirst iiinl a second vice 
prcHideiit. and they had a riitlit of flu<’COH.sion to thi' pmsahsicv in their order 
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\ a«'juu-i{‘8 in ilie council occurring between conventions are filled by tbo coun¬ 
cil it<cll l«y a iiiaioritv vote. Tlic meinbera of the council and speakers engaged 
l>v It are paid a day for tune lost in attending to tlio husinoss of tho Kedera* 
1ion. h.'sidcs traveling and hotel o.\peuses 

Oi^ aiuiers I'or many years the Federation has issued commissions to ** g«‘nei al 
.-igaiii/ers." who are expected to push the organization of wage workers in tlieir 
iiciglihojhoods Tlioy receive no pay, exc<*i)t sucli suin'-, langing lioiii $.■) to 
[<ii II'w I'M.il oiganized anil aftihated. as may he otVcied hy (In’ seva-ial 

n,it!.>M,i! lineal". 'I'hoy cost the Federation nothing, excejit in some cases small 
sums tor expenses. They do their orgauizinj^ in siudi leisure as they have. Their 
( oiiimission." .ire Miniily credi'ntials, which give them some jirostigo in tho eyes ut 
th' ir I' ll'iw-work'Ms Kigiitv such organizers were commissioned during IMSS. 
In IMi’. the number was nearly h>i). In IsyT there was a general revocation of cum- 
nii“.sion'- to tacilitato a process of weeding. Those wlio wore active and eflicient 
were leappointed The nuinlKT was about I'-H) at the close of iMpy. (tsn at thocIo.se 
ol t'.ieii .[lid o\I'r 800 ui August, Ibdl 

111 leceiit \ears, as tho growth of the Federation’s funds has made it possible, 
“ spe< lal ornani/ers ’ have Ikjcii appointed, lor longer or shorter times, on salary. 
Dining tlier'-wero IT such ui)pointment.s. varying from I month to lomontlis. 
tho iiMioiih i'll < r :{ months. Tliere were‘JO during Ihoo. The convention of 
IMi'-. :iiid a-.mi tliat ot 1^07. dirocti-d tho executive council to send special organ- 
mb) th'‘ iiilentiountain counlrv ot tlie Wixst. The council did notact, lor 
t.uk ol iii'itiev. Tin' convention ol IH'.ih levied an asse-smenl of J cents a mem- 
bi'i to be iiM'-d 111 .seii'ling oigani/.eis into the intermountnin country and the 
Soiitli Tl.i' .i''S''ssnient produced over xi.ooo, and it was Sjient m tho rogions 
.sp(‘« iln-d. The gieatly inereased legular income of I'.ioO iiia<lo it possibio to curry 
I'll till' woi k ot organi/atiou and to increase it. without assessments. Tlio convon- 
(lon ol I'.iuii ills!i acted the executive council to anpoint 4 iiormanent organizers to 
be emplo\ed (turing (he ensuing \09r in the Soutlieni, intermountain, and I'acilic 
coast Matesaiid TeriitorK's. and il seems prohablo that Jb or ‘Jo organizers, under 
pa\, will hr regukiily empluyeci llirougliout Ibol. 

Finances 'the miginal constitution of the Federation of Trades and Labor 
i iiions piwvid'd lor an aiinnal lax on tho afiihated unions ot d cents tor I'ach 
meinlx‘ 1 . Tlie next yeai this tax xsas reduced to 1 cent for national and inter¬ 
nal am.il unions, trades assemblies or councils, and <listrici assemblies of tho 
Knight- it lailioi Tyocal tiado unions were now to [lay ^db a year, and in a<ldi- 
Him I c'-' ' a iiK'inber on all members above abo. State and provincial federations 
weie to p..y sio b.r each delegate sent to the convention The convention of IHHd 
lelt the piovisioim foi local and State organizations untouched, but changed tho 
tax upon the move important claesea to $10 for l,bbb members or less, $Jb for 1,000 
to i.oiio. tor I bdb to .s.bO()..$;{bfor8.000to lj,0b0,$40 forlJ,000toJ(),b00, and$r)0 
lor a nii'iiibt-ishiji above JO 000. In 1><S} a rule was adopted which .seems to mean 
1 r« nt a inemkei a lear for all organizations, with a minimum of $lb,and. for local 
or Slate liailes as'-enddie.s and asseuiblie.s of the Knights ol Labor, a maximum of 
8r>. The need ol more money was sharply felt <biimg tlie next year, and at the 
Convention of is.s,-) the committee oulmauce recoinmeiided aspecial taxof lOconta 
a member On motion ol Mr Gompers the more cautious policy was adopted of 
at'p‘ alnig to all labor organizations “to pay into this Federation such sums as they 
< an alVoi'k to carryout the objects of this body.’' Thisajipcal pioducod no notice- 
al'le effi't t. The financial statement for tho following year shows one donation 
ri'>iii an individual ot $10 ami two donations from trade unions, one of $•■) and one 
ol s'<. 11 

Tlie new constitution of tho American Federation of Lalx)r, adopted m lH8h, laid 
a unif'inn tax of one-halt cent a member a month on national, district, and local 
oig.nuz.ifions Thepresident reported to the next convention that several national 
Hade unions had failed to join the Federation because they thought this tax too 
high While he thought it no higher than it should be. he believed it wise to lower 
It ratliei than let it bo an obstacle to meinbershij). It was accordingly reduced to 
one-lourth of a cent a member a month for national and local unions, with a uni* 
foiin tax' ot •'xjr. a year on each central labor union and each State federation. In 
1 •'> the latter tax was reduced to $10, with an additional charge of .$IOif a dele¬ 
gate wa- hont to the convention. In 1888 the per capita tux on local unions was 
made 1 cent a month 

The secretary said in his report to the convention of 1807 that the pi-r capita tax 
leceived by thi- Federation was inadeijiiate to meet many of the urgent demands, 
ami that, moreover, it was sometimes ditlicult to induce loi al nnioiiK aftiliated 
diri'ctly with the Fe'leralion to .lom the national nniom- of their crafts, U'cause 
of the increase of por capita tax which tlie change involved. Fur lx)th these 
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r<!JWnn8 lu) nMoiiuiK-ndo*! tlint tlio {>ei i-ujiita l!i\ for 1 <km 1 trade and toderal labor 
utiions li(^ incrcasi d ftojii I <'('nt to ■> cents a month. Tho convention (‘oinpromisod 
on 3 centH, and raised tlio tax on national and inLei national unions to one-tliird of 
a cent a member a montli. in 1 h‘)h tla^ .'i cent tax on locals was adopted, and the 
tax on central labor bodies and State fodotations was made $10 a year for l,0tt0 
inombets or loss and $.0 a y<‘ar (or more than l.ooo mtunbers. fn 1^00 tho conln 
bdtion was tixod on thoexistin;^ tiasis National unions, one third ol a cent a inem 
Imt a montli. local uiiiwns, '> ctmtsa im-mher a month, central and State bodies, sio 
a year, payable ijuartei ly, A tee nt $'> is (diari;oil loroai h certilicateof afliliation. 

.\ny orKanizalinn wlmse tax is not paid in full to October dl is not entitled to i 
seat in the convention. If am oigani/.alioii falls -1 months in arrears tho cnii 
stitnlioii pnjvides that “ it shall become su^pemlod. ' and <wi not be reinstated 
e.xcept by a vot(* of the convention. 'I'liis law is imt strictly earned out in prac¬ 
tice. The W(!alv are nursed aioii^f. as cireumstances sei ni toroijuire. Tho linanci.il 
repoits of the secretary sdmyv thunentsot dues for (> montlis, a year, even ■> yeais 
back, and the olliceis receiya* them Kla<]ly without any vote of the coiiyention 

Tliero has been much comiilaint lo tin' oitieers of ilie federal ion tiiat the allili* 
ated oi^tani/.alions iindeislate their mi'inbioship to <limiuish their i>ayments. 
There is somel lines a mar ted dilbienci betw een the membership which or;^ani/a* 
tlons rejHud. tor the purposo ol the pei capita ta\ an<l the membership y\ liicli tliey 
reiMirt for geiK'ial inloimation. l'’or lesiaino.tho I’niled .Mine Worlvcrs claimed 
l)l,()ltl paid-up meiiil'i'ts ,it (he close of l.sa'i. 'Phe inimbci of niembeis rejiortediLs 
of dannary I, is'i'.). w as I.M I. The pioc eds <ir the per capita tax levied liy the 
National Union upon the locals at loccntsa monlh, was reported as s? 1‘JUI lor 
the year w hn li would indieate an aveiai;<' niembeiship. talvinj^ the year as a 
whole, of iiearlV li'ypnp. 'riie deiep;.ites ol the jMine WorK'ers to (ho convemtion 
of tho h'edmation ol Labor in i)eceml>er. IMHI wi re^iven only Ion votes. Tlie 
Mine Workers, therotore, seem to have jiaid taxes to tho I’odera' ion on only lo.uno 
meinber.s.' 

In IhOO tho otticers of tho Federation felt, compelled to send a ciKuilar letter to 
tho afliliatod or;^am/.ations. cabim; at tentiou to the too small memher.sliii) yvlnch 
some of thorn reported. 'Plie exccniuo council lelcried ]»nblicly. in its iojhu t to 
tho convontion ol I'JOfl. to tho fact that sumo ol the :il1i]iat(‘d or^eini/ations do not 
pa.y tlioir full jut capita tax It '-aid It is imnrious to out p:enera! mmcineiit to 
find olUiaTs roportniL: upon onomembeiship to the American lAMleration ot Labor 
and a much lar^^er number in tlieir otHcial r''p<n-ls. " 

Previous to t.lic I onvmit ion of I'si] the exocnin*' eoniicil li.id [)Oyvor to appoint 
d delegates from amonu tliose ehoseu to the couvontion. to meet d days beloro 
the convention, and audit the accounts ol the Fe<letation for tho yeai. Tliat 
convention mad<“ it the duty ol tlio executive council to diiect the cliief oxoc- 
utivo ofiu-ers of d national or international unions to appoint each 1 delegate, 
whoslionld make up the auditing committee. The auditing committee is .still 
made up in this way, i>iit sima* IstH the d national unions have been choi-on by 
tho iiresident. Tho andiiing committee acts also as a committee on credentials 

SiHM-ia! assessniruts and appropi laticns in anl oi particular nullvnluals and asso¬ 
ciations are discussed is'iow. under "Strikes " ijiti td !>!). 

A table of annual receipts and expenditures m tho aggregate is i^iven on pago ‘Jti. 

Strikes.—Tho I'edor.ilion does not undertake to control its atlitiat«'d organi/.ations 
in tlio inauguration or the conduct ol strikes It is \)rovuled that no central labor 
union or other central body of diTyuates shall havt* authority to ordiT any organi¬ 
zation afliliated with il lo strike without the ajiproval of the national organization 
of tho trade, provided such a national organi/ation exists. 

While tlie Federation has alw.iys considered il the right and tho duty t>t work¬ 
ing men to enlorce tlioir deinand.s hy strikes, ils otlicial action lias been moderate 
and conservative. It ajiprovf's tin' princijilo of the s.\ mi»athotu-strike so far as 
the ayinpathetie strike seems likely to produce an effective pressuio upon the 
employers and not to react loo severely upon (Iio working men themselves. Tin- 
notion of a general .symjiatlietie strike, however, lias n ceived no sup()ort from it 
When the great railroad strike of isutwas in its later and more hopeless stages 
tho supporters of it tried hard to extend it far beyond the railroad xvorld. in tho 
desperate liopo that widespread judtlic inconvenience would produce a pressure 
upon the employing coin}uimo3 yvhieli might lead them to make terms with the 
strikers. The executive council of tho American Federation of Labor met at Chi¬ 
cago. Mr. Oebs, president ot the American liaihvay Union, appeared before it. 
There was a long tliscussion. extending far into the night, but the council ulti¬ 
mately issued a statement declarmg that it would bo unwise and disastrous to the 


•Soi'i) infill' ottior similar iiisluiit-rs It should ho adik'ii tlmt tlu' rocent paynit'iits iit tlio 
Miiiu Workors sooui to coxor the full miuibor of tlu'ii lueinbei'^ lu gooti standing 
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intorf'sts of l:i1>or tooxteml the strike fnrthi'r, uml asking tlio iiiiionistii wlio hml 
already out in sympathetic strike to return to woik. 

At first th'- Federation had no power to ^inut money in iiM of fltrikes, hut tlie 
con^titutnui of IHHI gave the executive council the riglit to call on tlie umous for 
voluntaiy contrihutions in aid of strikes winch it appioved. 

'fho convention of issp vas the I'rst whieh gave authority for asseasmonts in 
su) port of -trikt s. This con\ention directed the executive council to levy a strike 
ass.'Shiie nt of i < i nts <i mcinlu r on all atliliated national and international liodies 
on Jaimary 1. ispii,.iud anthon/A'd it to mal-o an asst-'snient of '-J cents a member 
a wci'lv on tlie same bodies in aid ol any atliliated national <tr international organ- 
i/aiion w Inch iinglit have to call on the Fed'uation lor help in a strike or lockout, 
••b> rc.iM)nof tinaneial flistress. " Such an as-ossinent could not tie continued more 
than 'i weeks unless by vote of the national and uitmiatioiial unions. Any body 
winch laii'si to pay an as-cssnient witlun .ID <iays wms to h«> susiionded until pay¬ 
ment '.vas iiiaile in full, but any organization wlios*'drlegates to tlio convention of 
1'*^'.! h.id been iiisliucted to oppose the luv) mg of an assossiui'ui was not to bo lia- 
bh' to ‘Msis'iisinn until tlie matter had been acted on in its next convention. In 
ivij loi.d unions were made subject to the assossment and eligible for aid irom 
tlu' strike fund 

Tlu' convention <if abolishe<l the assossniont law and provided for a d(‘fens(' 
fund to will* ti .lOiliated organr/ations wi re at liberty to eontribiite or not, with 
the undeislandmg tliat oiih those wlueh should iiav eontnlHiteil lor at least a 
year sh'jiild be entitled Lo assistant'. The coutribntiou prop(,sed wais •') comIh a 
meiid»ei a nioiilh. 'I'lie plan w.is a failuro. (lie unions did not respond. Tim next 
coiuontioM ailopted tlie piesont law. 'I'lio exi'eului' eoiiiicil now lias jiower to 
lev\ an as»esvin(‘nt of 1 cent jier member ))*u* week on all alhhaled unions, foi- not 
iiioH' than lo works in any one \ear, m suppoii ol any alhlial<‘d organization 
engaged in a protrai ted stiike or lockout. Any union wiiieli tails to jiay such a 
lew Within ♦in days must be dej-nved of rei'r<'seutation m the eonveiition of tho 
Fedeiation and m city central bo<lies atliliated wilii it 

The pow'er to .asae-.s lias hcen nse»l hy tii(> coiim-ii \eiy .s]»aringly. In h'sUD them 
was ,iu assessment in aid ot the ('aip<‘nteiH' geniT.il mo\etnent for the Hdionr 
(lav 'I’hr proc( (‘(Is were rn aily sl J..'iotl. tlio rate was proii.ibly I orbceiitsa mein- 
her No other has been levied the conned. (‘\eej*l one of ‘J cents a member 
111 i'.ioo ,11 aid ol the Cigar xMaki'rs. and one ol '(ceutsa iiK'Hiber. m .lune, IDD!. 
in aid (U the Mac'mm^t''' strike tor D hours. Tim f(*rmer yielih.'d over :^1U,D')D; the 
latt(‘r h.id just been irvie<l when this rO|>ort went to press. 

(’oiism . ible sums have, how’ever, b(‘en dishiir.si'd by the Fo'bmtion to sinking 
organi/.itnui'J, either as loans or as gifts. Tho cxocntive eoimeil named Decem¬ 
ber ! i, IS'.iy as ■■ llom(‘8t(*ad Day, and invited tho laboring people of the country 
t(Montnhute a i)art of thoir oarnmgs on that day to the proper defmise of the 
workers at Hoiiiesb.iad who were ■■ indicted and impiisonod for the as.sortionof 
tlu'ir maiiliood rights and noble n'sistance to the onslaught ol organized cajutal. ’ 
The (“onxenlion ol gave $1,ODD for this d(‘fenso, and tlie total amount of the 
subscri])tums t rom unions and individuals was over ^7,D0u. Tlie cunvenlion voleil 
an a(hlit!onal iskDO to help men who struck work to aid tho iron and steel win kers, 
it also gave 's.')UU to tho Coenr d’Alene coal iiiiueis and .■s'lDu to tho Tennessee minors ' 

During is 0 '.> the oxecutivo council made loans maid of strikes to several atlil- 
lated organi/ations--sl .-VK) to the Furniture Workers. s')U(i to the Tanners, $‘»DD to 
tho Furriers to the (^uarrymeu, i^jOD lo tho (lei man* American Ty[)ograplna, 
and sk\.'»Di) to tho Brotherhood of (’arjienters The (kupenters repaid their loan m 
DO (lavs. The I’nrnitnre Workers, the (^uarryinon, and tho Tanners Hp]i(‘al(Ml to 
the convention to have their loans ma'lo gifts. 'L'lio matter was reteired to tin* 
executive council Eh-esidontGoinpers recoiumendi^d m his report that the making 
of loans to organizations on strike be a'lojited as a regular policy, and that the 
I'‘‘deration accumulate a large fund tor th(‘ purpose. The recommendation was 
not approved by tlio convention. 

The executive council determim'd. attoi lie' (pic'stiou of (hanging its loans to 
gilts w'as thrown back upon it. to guc ''.'on each to tin* l''uriiiture VV'^orkeis and 
the Tanners, and to .isk for pa\ mi'iit ol tho remainder ((f the loans At the time 
ot the convention of bsb.l tliere wen) still oiitviainlmg loans as follows Tanneis 
and Curriers, Furriers, s‘)DD. Furniture Workers. -Miki besides $C()0D lent 
during l8Dd to the United (Jarment Woikers Tho late of these loans was not 
8i>ecificaUy mentioned in the reports to the convention of Ubl, but the tinancial 
statement of the secretary dnl not indicate that any of them had b"Oii repaid. 


'Convention rroro<'(lmi^<., I.e*:.' p|i 

* Convention Pnx-.', (lings, C'l^. j.p H, is, li'), 2S, 29. 
*Convoution Proceedings, isi'd. p 21. 
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During 1804 tiie executive council made donationw amonntmg to more than 
$)1,500. The i>uriM)Be8 of these donations are not specified, but it is probable that 
all of them, or nearly all. were; in aid of strikes or strikers. Far the largest item 
was $I,I4(ld to the United Mine Workers. Five hundred dollars was given for the 
defense of Eugene V. Dobs. A farther it<*m of for this purpose appears in the 
accounts of IHIF). In 1B95, also, $’200 was spcnl in efforts to secure the pardon of 
two imprisoned Homestead men, $200 was given to the Metal Polishers' Interna¬ 
tional Union, and there were several smaller donations. During 1800 $202.50 was 
contributed to the United Mine Workers, and $2oo eacli to the United (xarije nt 
Workers, the Street Railway Emiiloyees, and tlio strikers at the Brown Hoisting 
Company’s works, Cleveland, Ohio. Two hundred dollars also went during tins 
year to help the families of the imprisoned I louu stead men. In 18‘.U $o00 went to 
the Unite(l Mine Workers, $200 to a local union of engineers, firemen, and mine 
mechanics, and $105 to the Northern Mineral Mine Workers. In IHOm ()\er s-loO 
was given to the Textile Workers, and sinuDor sutns to two or three otluT trades. 
During 1800 $I100 was given to the Boot and Shoe Woikeis. $2 )0 to the Street Bail¬ 
way Employees, $150 to two local unions, and about $250 to the Metal Polishers. 
Five hundred dollars was contributed to the legal defense of inipriHoiKsl minei s in 
the Coenr d’Alene district ef Idaho. Two hundred and fifty dollars more was 
given to the Western Federation of Miners for this purpose during the fiscal year 
1900. During this year loans of $258 to the Beot and Shoe Workers, and $r > to 
the Hotel ana Restaurant Employees wore mad(! ami repaid, lint the important 
expenditures in this lino were (U)utributions of $2,120 to the (iramto (,'uttors, and 
$0,200 to the Cigar Muker.s. 

The personal activity of the officers of the I'kidonition is perhaps not less valuable 
to Its members, when they are involved in disputes, than its contributions of 
money. They are constantly {'ailed on to acl as mediators, both for the prevention 
of strikes and for the ending of them, Less often tliey are called in to support 
and encourage the contestants. Thus, during the great strike of the bituminous 
coal miners in 1807, the president ol the Fotloration and several members of the 
executive council spent some time in the coal lield'^, advising thol aders in pi i vale, 
addressing the rank and file m public, and defying injunctions which they believed 
to be issued unjustly ami oppressiviOy lor the ]mr)ioso ol Itreakmg the stnke.' 

The financial aiil of the rederation has not been i onfined to strikes in our own 
country. During 1802 a great strike or lockout of printers occurred in Uermany 
and Austria. The tunds of the union are said to have been tied ui» by govern¬ 
mental interference. The union sent delegates to America to get helj), and the 
e.xecutive council of the American Federation of Labor voted a gift of $500 and 
gave the delegates letters of recommendation to labor organi/.ations. Several 
thousand dollars wa.s raised and cable<l to the striking printers.- Five humlred 
dollars was also given to the British engineers during tlieir great strike ol 180.. 

For several years the secretary of the Federation has undortak**n to gel reports 
from the affiliated national organizations ot the numbi'r of strikes in winch they 
have been involved, and the results. The statistics gathere^l in this way are 
remarkable for the favorable character of tlie reiiorti'd results. HvS compared wilh 
statistics otherwise obtained. Thus, for the year ending October 21, 1808 , 2'iO 
strikes were reported, of which IfiO were won. 20 compromi>ed. 2(5 lost, and 25 
pending at the date of tlio report; 22,211 persons weie involved. 10.207 persons 
were benefited, and :{,UI2 did not receive substantial benefit.' 

For the next year GOl strike.s were reported, of winch t’25 were won, 20 compro¬ 
mised, 48 lost, and 89 pending at the date ot tlie report. The number of persons 
affected was not tabulated. For the year ending October ill. 1000,088 strikes 
were reported, of which 155 were successful. 1()G were lost. 71 were compromised, 
and 53 were pending at the time of the report. 212,iyii persons were iinohed; 
217,493 persona were directly benefited, while 11,257 wore involved in lost or com¬ 
promised strikes.^ During the last year 140.000 gamed by the great strike in the 
anthracite mines. This is a jiartial explanation of the remarkable uumtHU* ol 
persons reported as benefited. 

Boycotts.—The Federation has always stoutly maintained the legitimacy and tlie 
value of the boycott. It has fought to the tiest of its ability against attempts to 
suppress boycotting by law or by the action of tlie courts,' President (lomiieis 
suggested, in his report to the convention of 1807, that it a court should issue an 
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injunction against a boycott the labor interests eliouid issue such notices a« might 
l>o necessary, giving tlie name of the concern and tlie grievance complained of. and 
adding the words: “We have been cnjoineil by the courts from boycotting this 
concern.’’ 

In fonner years many boycotts were indorsul by tlu) conventions of the Foderu ' 
tion without any investigation of the reasons for them, Ixnond what an over¬ 
worked committee could make in the midst of the sessions of the convention. It 
was inevitable that, by this method, boycotts should be laid somewhat ^reely A'et, 
fven so. the conventions were sometimes more couservatue than the organizations 
'ly which boycotts were demanded. 

Thc.s. at the coinentionof issii the Journeymen Brewers’ Union asked for a 
1 oycott UDon nonunion breweries, l>esi<les the New York pool. The convention 
I onsiderea that the effect of the boycott would bo weakened )>>' sueli lavisli use 
of it. It was thought wiser to concentrate it ution a few' leading breweries. Only 
lour, besides the New York pool, wero ultimately named.' 

The committe»‘on labels and boycotts of the coniention of lamented that 
bojeotts that wero levied di<l not receive attention enough to make them offoetive, 
and called attention to the fact that the power ot the boycott was greatly lessened 
l)y the mdiscriminato use of it. it reconniiotided that tlio alteiitioii of thoaftili- 
aied bodies be called to existing liojcotls iii counoction with all official documents 
of the Federation. ,so far as possible, and by way ot limiting the number it recom- 
meiideil that luturo .He.s^ions of the convention relnse to consider a renuest for a 
l)oy( ott iiidess it coimi Iroin an affiliated ])ody under Us seal.- 

.\t the convention of iH'.i? the oxeeutivi! council wa.sin.strncted to ascertain how 
long < acli tirm on tht> Federation’s “ We don’t pationi/.e ’ list Imd been there, and 
wliut elTorts were being made m ( ach <-ase. by the organization directly interestod, 
to push the l>oycott and bring tlie di^-pute to a Muressful termination. In all 
cases where inM'lfurt was lieing made b\ tlie organization directly in interest, or 
where no sufficient reason wa.s given for not removing the linn from the list, it 
xvas to be removed. Tlie coun<-il was lurther instructed that in future, lieforo 
granting a roiiuest to place a firm upon the list, it should notify all organizations 
having members woikiiig for the lirm to show cause why tlio request should not 
bo granted. ■ Amplifying the last of theseinstiuctioiis, the next convention passed 
the following resolution 

••Wh'Tcas the placing of a boycott uiion any iirodiict the manufacture of 
which is particqiated in liy ‘2 or more crafts may. and often does, work an injury 
to uuii i; workers Theretoro. be it 

“ /i<'s -/ •(>(/, That the American Federation of Labor shall indorse no Ixiycott 
wlieie the products of several organizeil unions will bo affected thereby, until 
every possible effort has been made to secure a settlement, and all organizations 
to bo affected shall be given a hearing and an oiiportuuity to assist m securing a 
settlemont of the existing grievance."‘ 

'1 ho executive council adopted the following re.^olnfion in 1808 : 

“Inasmuch as tho continuous and overwhelming Hood of boycott circulars, sent 
to local unions indiscriininalely without autlionty of the Ann‘ri<‘an Federation of 
Labor, leads confusion and uieffe; tivcness in pushing unfair lirius to settlement 
<01 union terms: Therefore, lie it 

" L’fsolirti, Tb.at we disajiprove of any lo<‘al. national, or international union 
sending out any circular calling for a boycott unless the same is first indorsed by 
till' AiiHTican Federation of Labor, and m case a boycott ciri-.ular is sent out 
without such mdorscmeiit the e.\ecutive council will feel justified in refusing to 
sustain the boycott." ' 

'i he policy of the council h-as lieen to concentrate the declaration of general boy¬ 
cotts 111 Its own hands. Exjierienco has approves! this policy to the leading mem¬ 
bers ol the a tbhati'd unions, and it appears to have become the settled policy of the 
federation Though many resolutions for the declaration ot boycotts wero mtro- 
dui ed m the convention of UMio. not one wa-- passed, except mere reaffirmations. 
All new proposals weie referred to the executive council. 

Ihe following resolutions had been relerred to tlio executive council by the con- 
yention of '8!<0.a<lopted by the council as the basw of its policy, and recommended 
by It to the attention of the affiliated unions 

“/ecso/rer/. That no Ixiycott shall be indorsed b\' any central labor union char¬ 
tered by the American Federation ot Labor unless the loc*al union desiring the 
same has, before declaring tlie boycott, suhnutted the matter m dispute to the 
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central Imdy for investigation, and every effort at amicable adjustment has been 
oxhaiisteil. 

•‘/iV’.so/rr^/. That no boycott shall lie indorsed l)y tlic execnitive conncil of the 
American Federation of Labor nnless th'* same has been reqiiestod by the national 
or international union directly interested, where such a one<*xistfl.or. otherwise, by 
a central labor union, or by a union chartered direct by the American Fe<leration 
of Labor where there is no central body, and then only after full investigation, a 
notification to every organization, local or national, affected, and the exhanstion 
of every effort at amicable Hottloment. 

Ui’solrcd, That no boycott inaugurated otherwise than in accordance with these 
provisions shall lie recognizt.‘d by the evocative council or the convention of tiie 
American Federation of Labor. 

“/fc.so/rcd. That no resolution 0 ‘ motion the intent or effect of which is to 
declare unfair or to boycott, directly or indirectly, any person, firm, or corporation 
shall be in order at any convention of the American Federation of Labor exce^it 
the matter lias been investigated and reported ii|»oii by the executive council.”' 

The council has always made an independent invi'stigation of the reasons for 
every boycott that it has had occasion to pass on. and an independent attempt to 
settle the dispute. Its regular procedure is to refer the matter to the president, 
with authority act. The pro.sident writes to the firm complained of, states tho 
alleged grievance, mentions the action which the Federation is desired to take, and 
asks if an understanding can not be reached. Fresident Gompeis ^aid, in ISlir. 
that fully one-third of (ho cases presented wore settled amic.ildy in (his wav. 
through the intervention of the Federation, without boycotts. It is only when he 
is convinced that a firm will not make concessions which, from his point of view, 
soem fair, that tlie boycott is applied. 

Tlie convention of 18!)t) adopted tlm following re.solutions 

“ lit’solrrd. That all the names of the *\Ve don't patronize' list of the Ameiiean 
Federation of Labor Ix^ dropped. 

“ Uesolrnl. That tins shall not debar an organization from renewing the appli¬ 
cation. and that an effort at adjustment be made before the concern can again 1 k3 
placed on the unfair list. 

Ursoltril, That national or international organizations are strongly advised to 
have no more tliaii one concern upon the unfair list at the same time, ' • 

The executive council in its report the next year gave high praise to the wisdom 
of this course. When the afliliated organizations liad made apiilieations fon the 
replacement of linns upon the unfair list, the usual course of communicating witli 
the firms had been followed, and by this means a largo number of adjustments liud 
been effected.' 

Union labels.—The convention of 1S99 adopted the following resolution- 

“/vV‘.s’obv(/. That any product represented to be union made shall not be consid¬ 
ered union unless it bears the laliel of the craft producing such cvinmodity. ' 

ITp to December, lOao. :17 lanels and :i cards liad been indoiaed by the Amorican 
Federation of Labor. The labels are as follows Cigar Makers, Printers. Moot and 
Shoe Workers. Hatters. Wood Workers. Garment Workers. Tobacco Workers, 
Tailors, Holders. Horse Nail Mak(*rs, Salmon Fishermen, Bakers, Coopers. Tan¬ 
ners and Curriers. Teamsters. Leather Workers, Brewery Workers, Mattress 
Makers, Broom Makers. Carriage and Wagon Makers, Brick Maker.s. Bicycle 
WorkiTs, Bottle Blowers, Brush Makers, Metal Polislier.s. Machinists, Horse 
Shoers. Piano Makers. Can Makers, Engravers, Ladies’Garment Worker.s, Musi- 
cian.s, l)))holstorer.s: Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers; Stove Mounters. Trunk 
Makers, Fliiu (ilass Workers. The C'lerks. Barbers, and Waiters have cards, 'fo 
help in bringing the various labels to public notice, the Federation has furnished 
cuts of them to ninny labor ^lapers, wliicli have publisheil them without chatge. 
The Federation has also encouraged the organization of union-label league.s as 
auxiliaries to the local central bodies. ‘ 

In the convention of 1900 a proposition was introduced that in futuri' no (bOu- 
gato should be allowed a seat in a convention unle8.s all his wearing apparel bon* 
the union labels of the appropriate crafts. The convention rejected the proposi 
tion as impracticable, but declared that the principle is sound and ought to bo 
regarded notonly by delegates of American Federation of Labor conventions, but 
by all organized wage workers.•• 

Since 1885) the Federation has had a label of its own. It is of small importance, 
however, compared with the labels of many of the unions. It is used only by 
locals attaclieu directly to the Federation. The u.se of it is reported to be consid¬ 
erable, however, and to be increasing. 
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For sovoral >ears thoro has hoou talk of a uiiivorsal lalvol. to tako tlio |>la<-e of 
all tlio lalwls of the tra(l<‘3. The eoiivtaition of iS!»s, aiul a^'am that, of INIM), 
(lirecte<^l the executive council to coii'inler the f»‘U8i1*ihly ol the j)Ian and to coiilVr 
with the uuioiiH winch lia\e labels of their own. The council has taken le^uil 
advici' as to tho possibility of profectiiiK a iinn er.sal ialiel i>sucd by tlio loMleratioii. 
It seems not entirely clear that such a label couhl be juntectcd. There soeina to 
!)«.& Ii 4 >s 8 ibibty of trouble from the federal ehara' ter of the (U';^ani/.ation. 

Jdifrnal.- When the new constitution was adopird, m lss(;^ it was iiiadi' oin> of 
the mities of tho'piosident to ])uh]isli a nionilily lournal. A lournal called the 
I’nioii Advocate was accordingly issued for a lew iiioutlis, b(“^unnin;^ in .1 uno. is,‘'7. 
Tlie pruvi'-ion for it was abolished, howcsei, by the convention of and tho 

pie^'Klent was directed to * imbli^h a ,small <juai terly circular/’ 

Tho convention of is'.i;! autliori/.e<l tho J^ri snlent to i.ssuc a monthly ma^a/.ino 
for tho discussion of labor and its interests in all its phases, ruder this authority 
tho Fedcrationist was established in .lanuarv, It is a monthly ma^^a/ine 

containing Ironi to 10 i>agos of reading niatli'r. It ]n mis every montli a detailed 
stateinont of tho reeeipts and exix'iidit ures ol tlio Fed(‘iation, many pages of con- 
den^ed icports liom n.itional union oflicers and tiom orgain/ers in the field, <mIi* 
tonal comment, and contiihutcd articles on iiiattens of interest to lalior. It also 
jirints tlu' Federation s “ Wo don I {latiom/o' list, or li'^t of liovcotted firms. 

Ill the conv<Mition of t'^OT a resolution wa.s introduced providing that the Ked- 
erationiht shouM not receive any adiertisement, tiom any ])er.son. firm, orcoi- 
poration which did not empiov union l.ibor m all bi.im In^s of its ostabhshment. 
President Uompeis decl.ired that it micIi a rule weie adopted lor all labor publu a- 
tions it would put uvei y labor paper on tot cMsIeiice. Tlio resolution was defeated.' 
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BOOT AND SHOE WORKEES' UNION. 

History.—Tlie fust great orgam/ation of the boot ami slioo workers was tlie 
Knic:ht8of St Cnsiiin, foiined in Itreaclied tho/enithol its power m IHO'.l. 

It h.id a monthly journal and s.inoiis coop*;iMtivo stores, and it won <a largoniim- 
berof strikes. In its best ostati; it had between Ih.oimi and o(i,i)n<) members. It 
took part in tho iiolitical discns.sionsof tho t>ovunties, and diS''C‘nsionsover jiolideal 
<iui‘stionsdouhtlovs contributed to its downfall. Uy 1M71 its power had departed, 
although lodges of it coniinm'd to ovist a do/.en veats longer. 

'file Lusters’Protective Union was toniu'd at bi nn m IH/.i. Tins organization 
in uutaiuodacontmuous existence till it joiiu'd tho Pool,and Slioo Woi kers’ Union, 
111 I although many members of it were Knights of Labor dui mg tho flonrishiiig 
period of the Knights. 

Thi'shoe workers were among tlic first to join tho Knights of Labor, and they 
alw'ays turn 1 shed the princi[)al strength of tlie order m New Kngland. Up to ins I 
the K nights had comparatively few other members in that region, and even in their 
most flourishing period, about issu, nearly half of tlm New England Knights were 
said to bo shoe workers. In IMS'), after tlio power and prestige ol the Knights had 
greatly decayed, the Boot and Shoe Workei.s'Union was formed and atiiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. In U9,’» the Lusters'Protective Union 
was amalgamated with it. At this time tlio constitution was remodeled and a 
substantially new organization was createil. There was a stienuous contest 
bet ween the advocate^ of high dues and benelits and the advocates of low dues. 
The low dues won. The pa\ monts were fixeil at lo cents a week. No licnoHts 
were provided for. It is .said by Mr. George B. MiiNeil, in an article published in 
tho official journal of tho union for June, lUOO. iliat the old org.mizations which 
amalgamated contained aiipro.xiuiately P^.OOO members, but that it was about a 
year before the now organization had that number: that in the membership 
approached 14,000, and that the membership declined in IbOO and 1807, in conse- 
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quonce of largo and unfortnnato wtrikes, until only about l.Ooo ineinbors in good 
standing roinaiiiod TIj'W figure's are aiq)ar(‘ntly incoiiHistont with thieso given in 
the secretary’s import lor 'I’lio secretary says that on May 'M . the mem- 

bersliip was f'.‘ IVJ; on Mav^U. |s!i7, on May DoLT: on Maydl, 

18hU, H.TOfi. 

The pre'.siilciit and the gen<'ral Herretary liehcved that a radical change was 
nee<led m the eonstitntiou and financial nietliods of the organization. Tliey jire- 
pared a di.ilt ol an enlirely new constitution, with high dues and henefits. and 
lirescrited it ready-made to the convention of lxh!). A few iiiem)>er8 piotrsted 
against the l onsidoi ation of it, because it had not been Kubmitted beforehand to 
the locals, as (ho old constiiufion re<ju]roil Tlio ])re.''ident ruled, however, tliat 
consideration of i! was m onh r undor tlie elanso winch ])ermitied ainondmonts to 
bo considered by tlie eoii\ I'Hiiou wKboiil pievaiu.s subniishion to the locals in < ases 
of emergein y. 'Phe presub nt was sustained by tlio (Muiventniu, and tlio new 
constitution was adopted substantially in the foim in whieii the general oflicers 
bad prepared it. 

General aims. The ]iieaniblo to tlie new con.stitution is m pai t a.s follows. 

'■ For the ])rotrai'l(.‘d periods of idleness on the one hand and I ho ]irolongcd hours 
of labor on llio Ollier, lor low wages or no wages, for conditions and methods of 
work tliat aro essentialiy <l('sl i nelna' of morality, (d' health, oi happiness and life, 
wo are clearly indebted to the compeii(i \ o wage sy.stem. 

“Wo thei-i'lore declare lor tiie ullinmte abolition of tho (cunpetitne wage 
system and the substitution ttieri'lor ot the collective owiier.sbii> liy the people 
of all iiK-ans of luoduction. distribution, tninspoitation. communication, and 
o.\chang('. 

“ Organizalion being necessary as tho first step toward tho amelioration and 
final emancipation of labor, and lealizing the noees.sitv of W('a])Oiis botli offensive 
and defensive, socially, economically, and politically, wo call upon all .slieo workers 
to unite with us for the following imnn'dialo purposes- 

“To thoroughly orgam /,0 onreraft: to regulate wages and conditions of employ¬ 
ment. to establisli nniloiiii wages for tho same class of work nigardless of sex. to 
control apj)rcntices; to reduce tholioui-'' of labor, to abolish t onviet and contract 
labor: to abolish elnid labor, ju’oliiliiting tho cm|)luynient of chiid'eu under tlio 
age of lU; to promote tho use of our ‘ union stam]i* as tlio solo and only guaranty 
or ‘union-made’ footwear; lo support the union labels of all other hona fide trado 
unions, and to assist tliem in ('very otlier way to the full extent of our power.’ 

Tho president, m his address to thecon\« ntum of is'.Mi, said: “ The final mission 
of tho working class IS flirougii tlieir organization to educate the workers to tlio 
point that they will use Iheir ballot for Ihc tofal abolition of Iho comiietitive sys¬ 
tem. and 111 Its ))lace. throiigli tho working class political machinery, establish 
dennKTacy.”' 

Conventions and constitutional amondraonts,— The constitution jirovidos that a conven¬ 
tion be held on tlu' third Monday m June, inovidcd a ma.i()rity of tho locals have 
voted in tho pn'cedmg January iu favor of holding one. Eacli local is entitled to 
one delegate and to an additional delegate for each members or major part 
thereof. 

Conventions liavo authority to amend tho constilution. The con.stitution may 
also lioaniendi'd by a roicnuidum voto on the proposition ot any local, seconded 
by one-lhird of tho whole nuniber of locals. A two-thirds maiovity of tho mem¬ 
bers voting i.s lu'ccasary lo carry an amendment, and the voto is of no effect unless 
10 per cent of all tho members take part in it. 

Officers.—Tlio oflicers are a president, a vici'-pre.sident. a secretary-treasurer, and 
an executive board. Tlio e.xecutnu board consists of the three oflicers already 
named and 86V(‘n other niomhers, of whom not more than two may he from tho 
same State. Vacancies aro tilled by tlu' president, witli the approval of the local 
to which the member nominated belongs, and subject to conlinnation by the execu¬ 
tive board. Tlio cxeculive board lias general control of the organization, decides 
appeals from tho decision ol tlie gt'iieral president, and has power to levy assess¬ 
ments. 

Tho president decides constitutional (inostious, suhiect to nnpoal to the execu¬ 
tive board. Ho is ox oHicio a member of all committees and boards, local and 
general. Ho is the custodian and manager of tho union stamp. His salary is 
fc‘.^.50 a week. 

The si'cretary-trcasurer is also ev ('flicio a member of all committees and boards, 
local and general. He is o<litor and manager of the journal. He has power to 
hire such clerical assistance as he thinks necessary. His bond is $o,000 and his 
salary $2:*. 50 a week. 
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Tho officoTB are elected aiiiiTiftlly l)y popular vote. A luajoritv of all votes (‘a<<t 
iH iieeepsary to ele<'t. The constitution pro\ idcsolalmrate rules fur nonnnation liy 
the several locals, for the furnislnn^^ of otlieml hullots by the secretary-treasuroi. 
and lor the castinfi find counting'of thovotes. il no candid.ito receives a inaionty 
o1 the votes cast for any office, the .secretary-treasurer is to issue a s<'con(l ])allot. 
whicli is to contain only the nami's of tiic two candid ites for the office who have 
received tlie hijihe.st votes. 

Local uiuona. --Auv seven or inoro hona tide shoe workers, ro;^u1arly or^^Muized hy 
an orj.jam/,er authorized by the president, inav rocei\e a loeal charter, T!n*re is 
no charter fee. A local may he eitlH*r mixed, contaiiun^ workers m various 
nranclies of the shoe trade, or it mav contain only workers m a itartienlar craft. 
Only one charter for one branch of the trade c.in he issmsl in luiy one city. The 
only passport to meetinj^s of loc.il nnioiisand councils is a <lu(‘ li<)ok showin;.? that 
the member is in ^'ood standiin;. All necessary ]ninted supplies aro furniKhed to 
locals by the p:encral secretary-tn'asurer witlioat charin'. If the charter of any 
local IS revoked or suiTendered the eonstitutnni jn’ovides th.it all its money mid 
))iopertyis the propeityof tin* gi‘neral union, and must bo surrendered to.the 
^i-neral president. 

Joint council8--In any town or city where two or more local unions o.visf they 
ma> establish a .loint council. Joint councils may also 1)<‘ fernicd by local unions 
in ad.iominj'cities or towns, or. local nnions of the saiin^ branch of the trade in 
dilferant sectiuns. Tlie rules <)f joint councils ninst be approved by the ^^enoral 
e\»!cnti\e lioard. 

Membership. —Any boot or shoe worker, male or feinah', over Hi yoar.s of age and 
ai'tively <‘m[doyeil at the cralt. is eligible. Kadi apj^licant for membeishu) mnat 
sign an application, and the npjilication mnsi i>.- lih il at the gi umal headijuarlerH. 
Admission is by majority vote of the niemlior^ ol the hu'al iiiiioii. If an applicant 
is rejeeb'd. in* may appeal to the goii- ial exeentut' board, and if lln* board eon- 
sidi'i’s tliat tho rejection was without ''Ullicn nt i au^o. it may a< < opt llio upiJicant 
as a incmher at large. Members ot .t local union whose <-haiteris given up, and 
members who aro at woik where thei.; is no hx al union, may also maint.un tlieir 
standing as members al large. Memln is at huge aie ‘-nl)j< < t to the sann'dues 
and as^es-nients and ha\e lh(‘ same beiiehtB as il lliey were nn-mbers of a loeal 
union. They aro r.-gai ded as collfctively constilnlmg a hx .il union 

Die^iphne.—Charges against iinym<-mber imisl ]»o biougiit m wilting, and the 
a"< m-. 1 IS entitled to have lull opp<irtumly tor d Jensr, and upon written applica¬ 
tion.I • receive a copy ot llio chaigo'^. Appo.ils may I'O nimh' lioiti the loial union 
to the general ox< eutive board. Tin* sanction ot lit-' <'.\eciiti\e board is necessary 
to expulsion. 

FinanceB.—The initiation too is nnilormly .si and the duos ar* uniformly 2.'> emits 
a week. The trainers of the new constitution wlmh li\i‘d tlicse dues m IHP'.i, 
remc'inbering tlio earlier evjierionce with an organiMtion whu'h liail started with 
dues of !.*.*■> emits a W(“ek ami had pr si ntiv reduced them to 10 cents, to its weak¬ 
ening and dest ruction, ln^(Tted the following pro vision “ It sliall forever he uncon¬ 
stitutional to .seek to reduce the aimaint of dues jis ]»iovided m this section." 
Two-thirds ot all receipts trom initiation fees, dues, and national tines go to the 
general organization. Oiie-third ol siu'h jiayments and tin* whole oj any local 
a'.sessinents and local fine.s wlrndi may bo levied heloiig to the local unions. The 
weekly due.s and all assessments are receipted for l>y adhesive stamps, which ate 
affixed (o due hooks of the meiuhers. An\ memher who is in debt for dues or for 
any assessment or fine for moie than bi weeks is susjieiided. and in order to be 
reinstated must pay a roinstalement fee of si. lie is not entitled to sick or d'-ath 
beni'fits until be shall have beim again in good standing for tinionthseontinuouHly. 

The Union Boot and Shoe Worker for March, limi), declares that under the oid 
Bvstem of lO cent wei^kly duos it was almost inijiO'Sible to induce the memlx^rn to 
payup: bntthatunderthenewpohcyof comjiarutively high dues and liberal bene- 
lits more than !t.'> per cent of the members were, ut the time of writing, iii good 
stamhng. 

i )ne-ihird of all money received by the general Bccrotary-truasnror is to go to the 
Hick and death benefit fund until that fund amounts to $1 foreach member entitled 
to Unielit. Thereafter so much is to he transferri'il to this lund from the general 
funds on the first of each month as shall replenish it to foreach beneficiary 
member. After the necessary amount has been placed to the credit ot the sick 
and death lienefit fund the remainder of the receipts i.s to he divided e pially 
lietween the strike fund and the general expense fumh The general executive 
Ixiard has jiower to levy assessments at it.s thscretioii, and it is s])ecially empow- 
ereil to raise* the strike fund liy .l scr es of as.xc.ssments to s.*! per capita. 
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Bonefite.—Tho sick heiicfit is $;{ a wenk. It is not jeaid for Hickncss or disahility 
that IS caused liy inteinpcram e, ihihandiery. or oilier iinnii ral coiidnct. or wliu li 
results from military sei \ icc, or which oc( ni s onKule of the Unih'd Stales and 
(lanada. It is not jiaid for tlio lirsi 7 da} sol sickness No jneinljer can receive 
more than Id weeks' lienelit dnniif,^ "Hc hncal ye ir 
A death benefit of s'>0 is paid on tin' de.illi ot a inenibcr wlio has been ti months 
continnoiiHly in ^ood Ht.indm^. Alterye,iis ol continnous ^^ood standing'’ the 
benefit isslOO. Kaeli iiK'Hilier m.'iv (k‘^i;,oiate a i)er'-on t<^ wliom iiis death lienefit 
fihall be paid. It no designation is made ttie Jncal union decades 
Members wlio liavo any cdiroiiie divai'-e, or who wc'io ovc'r fin years of ay:e when 
initiatecl, are ontiilcd <*nly to lialf benc'ht tor eitlic'v sickness or dcsith. 

The constitution rc'eominmds that llio lo. als pio\ide out-<>t-work licaiofits.‘‘to 
the end tliat from the c'sporiein o.so ^.nned a national i)lan for rcdiel o( unemployed 
mc'mborBniay lie developcsl 

Strikes.—Tlio Union Ihtot and Sins' Wurkei.in allocating arbitration and 
deprecating strikes, says “ In aiiiving at :i dei ision as lo permitting a strike, it 
should always bc' reanembere d tbat a strike is a dead loss to employer, to employee, 
and to the comiiiiitiity. ' Membei s should not conlemplato or nudc'rtake 

a strike unless satislied, first, tliat the ean-'O is al'solnlc'ly .pisi, and. second, that 
the cliancc'8 are in favoi of succi s^.' ‘ 

Discussing the wisdom ot s\injiatlietn slnkes. the Union Bootand Shoe Worlccr 
for.lune. I'.HtO. says: •• Ten pin-cent ol thei'arnings of Ki.DOU who are employed 
will paysfandaicl wages to l.itoo ^tllK(■ls, but il the lOono ipnt woik, it then 
re<[uirefl 10 )ier cent of llic earnings oJ liinono Om advice to tlioso who con- 
temjilate .loining m a syin|ca1heiie strike i-v to ( oiisider the matt it carefully and 
determine whether 1 hey eun a^sl^( iho f {i do■ nioic hy contnluit mg I'Veii oin‘ lialf 
of their wages than lln'vean b\ lendorim; tlioiiisi'lvos idle altogothcT. ' 

The con.slitution says. “We n'cognize 'Inkc's as dnngc'rous and costly, and 
believe they should jn.t lie inaU'.-'Mratcd e.xecpt as a weapon ol last rc'sort. alter 
evi'ry resmirco and I'xpcdn nt has bem evlnm^ted in an attemiit To ad.pmtdisimtes 
witliout strikes." In older lo make'stiikcs lesslienuenl and more effective, the' 
union declares that it will noi. gi\e imancial siipjio! I to any strikes but tboso which 
have been sanctioned by the goner,d executive hoard bcOore biung ordered. ]a>cal 
unions may strike upon tlieii own res[>onsdiility, Imt can not in sue h case receive 
aid from the general liodv. Tlie general c'xec-iitivo board may dcadaie any strike 
off at its diserotioii, upon iietilionot Id member.s in good standing. Itcan not 
order one: that i-an only tie done by the local union 
The action of a local nnioii upon a tiroposed stiike must be by seerc't ballot of 
tho members. It is forbidden to onier a "tiike in any nnion-slanip factory 
without concerted action of ail the local unions involved and the approval of tho 
e.xecntive board. 

No financial aid i.s to 1 h‘ given for the first 7 days of a strike. At tlie end of 
the second 7 days the local e.xeculive board is to send to the general office a 
list of the names of all jicrsons on strike, and of tho names and registered numbers 
of tho members involved. Tho iteneral seorolaiy treasurer is tlioii to “forward 
to tho local treasurer such iiercentago ol tho total strike fund as the members in 
good standing wlio are on stuko is of the total membership of the general union 
111 good stamling .\t the end of the tlnrd 7 day.s another statement shall he 
forwarded and percentage allotted, and soon each 7 days until the strike has 
been won or declared off'." The amount received each week is to be divided cipially 
among tho members in good standing, and each member'sdne.s are to lie deducted 
from his share. It will he set n that tins rule effectively prevents the exhaustion 
of the strike fund. It would be impossible to pay out the whole fund unless all tlie 
members were simultaneously on strike. At the same time, by making the jiay- 
ment to each member depend upon the aggregate amount ol the strike fund, it 
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ofTers the possibility of excessively large strike benefit if a large fnnd has been 
allowed to accumulate, and makes the lM*notit exceodini^ly small when the fund 
liappens to be small. If the fund were brought up to $.-» per ca]»ita, iho amount to 
which the executive l>oard has authority to raise it by assessments, the strike Inm- 
elit Would then l)o $•“) a W'eek. 

.\ local union is to be cut off from support if its oflicers fail to make the weekly 
report required by tlie constitution, or if the secretary-treasurer becomes satisfied 
tliat the assistance has been ex])ended illegally. It is spt'cially provided that the 
money of the organization shall bo used only to relieve the wants of membors in 
l;oo< 1 standing. There does not se<?m. however, to lie anything to]trevent tlie tak¬ 
ing in of nonunionists after a strike is declared, and the paying of benefits to them 
after they yoin. 

The boot and shoe workers strictly limit the notion of a lockout. The eonstitu- 
tion j)ro\ides that neither aroduction of wages nor an “ironclad” notii-e sliall 
constitute a lockout. By an ironclad notice is apparently undersfood a notifi* a 
tion that members must abandon the union. 

No local union i.s permitted under any cirenmstanees to declare a boycott. 

Tlie union reported to the Federation of Labor in the fall of I'.'OO that itliad won 
three strikes, compromised one, and lost one during the prec'eding year. Thiee 
hundred and eighty persons ^vcre involved, of whom were benefited. Tlie 
Union Boot and bhoe Woiker for October, 1000, said that there was not then a 
single strike in the shoe trade under the lurisdiction of the union, and Unit tins 
was tlie first time in tlio history of the organization wlion a month liad gone by 
without a strike.' 

A im*mber victimized or blacklisted for activity in the union may receive bmi- 
porary a.ssistance from the executive board. 

Journal. - The ofiieial .lonrnal, known us the Union Boot and Shoe Worker, is 
juiblished monthly. The subsci iption price is r»0 cents a year, but niembci s in good 
standing receive tlie .lournal without charge. Tlio cost' is charged to tlio general 
fund. 

Union label —The union stamp of the boot and shoo workers was adopted in Ajiril, 
Isc.'o. It was originally meant to be usod only on the bottom of tlie shoe, but 
e\penenco showed that some people w'ould refuse to buy a shoo which bore it.'^ 
Tins led to using it on the insole 01 lining. It is impiesseil on the sole or insole 
with a steel stanii>, or printed on the lining with a rubber stamp. 

From IM').-) to iHPbtlu'jirogressof the stamp w'lis slow, because, the secretary says, 
the U!'i>'n w'as ‘ om* of tliocheap-duesspecies.” Vet 'tOstanqtsw’fre issued (luring 
those years to .Vi factories and inclividuals. In Sejiteiiiber. IsiM). the system of 
high dues and benefits was inaugurated. About .lanuary I. I'.too, the revenui' 
became suiliciont to permit money to be spent in achau-tisiiig the union stamp. 
From that tune, it is asserted, tlio demand for stamixid slioes and the readiness of 
r-anufacturers to use ♦ho stamp increased rapidly. The Union Boi»t and Shoo 
Worker for Ajiril, lt)00, in offering evidence of tlie value of the union label and of 
tiu! union-lal>el agitation which the union was carrying on. said tliat tlie secretary 
had witlimashort time received three nnsolicited apjdicationa from maunfacturors 
tor permi8.sion to use tholalx)!. Six now factorii's were nnioni/ed in .June, 11)00, 
and 7 in July. The total muulier of union stamp.s issued up to August. 1900. 
w’as 7<S.' 

The form of the contract usually made with manufacturers wlio use tho stamp 
is given on p. iui). 

The Union Boot and Shoe Worker, in discussing the (jneslion of the terms on 
which the union stamp and label ought to be granted to maniifaeturers, says that 
it lias latc'Iy heard ot one instance in which the stamji w^as refused liy the local 
union, except on condition of an increaseof wages, which would increase the labor 
cost of the shoe. The editor considers this bad policy. A little advance m wages 
here and there is of slight importance, because it can not Ixi made permanimt 
unl(‘s.s the tnovement is general The true policy of a labor organization, in his 
indgmcnt. is to gtT control of tlio trade. The label ought to bij used simply to 
forward this purpose. Wlien control has been got, the general movement for 
liigher wages may l>e made.^ 


j .p/*^*^** Root an<l Sho) Worker, October, laeii, p IT 
riie oditoi of the Locomotive FinoTieii'H Maifazitie iloclared In IHji!) that he had l>oen told by a 
1 '‘''riashoo dealer that the union laliel on ashoe injured it«siile. that antiiniion patroiiH olijectod 
to it, and muon men dnl not irujuire for it Pooriu. said the e<litor, is alM)ve tli<‘ aierage as a 
union town Then what must Is'the condilionH elnewlion-' i l.(S'oni<)tive Fironit'u’s Mai^azino, 
IhvfinU-r. IHW. II i 

p Fouerationist, Si'ptemlior, inno, p L"*;! Union Ihxit and SIuk- Worker. April, IIKKI, 
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The boot and shoe workers have romplained that attempts have been made to 
diminiHh the value of their nnion label l>y tlie issue of other labels, countenanced 
by small independent unions of lastersand other shoe workers. By the rticpiest 
of the union, the Aineriean Federation ol Labor convention of lUOi) i)a8SGd a reso¬ 
lution reiteratiiiff its indorsement of the Bootaml yhoo Workers’Union .stamp, 
and promising to assist in driving out of the market any goods which bear another 
device in place of it. 

The convention of inOd enacted that anv member who should hny goods of any 
kind without the union label, when union label goods could bo got. should he 
lined ^2. The convention of |H!iT reanirmed the law,'and it i.s reenacted in Ihe 
new constitution of 


THE UNITED HATTERS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


History.—The union known as the United Ifattorsof North Anieri<‘a was organ¬ 
ized in 1800. It was formed by the amalgamation of the flat Fmishors’ National 
Association, organi/od in is.’ii.and the Hat Maker.s’ National Union. In August, 
1000, the secretary rei)orted the number of locals as Jd and the number of meinliers 
as al)Out 0,000. in .Juno, looi. s. rj; incmbers wer<^ reported. 

Convention.--The convontion meets once in .{ \ears. I.ocals are ontitb d to one 
representative for the first ‘-’oo member.s, and to oue additional representative for 
each additional l‘ 0 () or maioritv traction tlicrool. Tin* e\}KUi.ses of ttie delegates 
are borne by the general treasury Vkich d(3legate receives a da\ ainl railroad 
fare. On nil ijiiestions. exc'ept thi' election of otlicm-s, each local casts one vote in 
the convention for each 10 membeis or maiority fraction thereof. Thi'voteof 
each local is divided evenly among its delegates 

Constitutional amendmentB. The constitution mav lie amended either liy a majority 
vote in the convontion or by a two-thirds inaionty on referendum. 

OHioers.—The oflicersareaiiresideiit.a vii'e-jiresnlenf ,a si'cretary, and a treasurer 
constituting together the o.xecutivc hoaial There is also a board ot lo directors. 
All these ollicers are elected by the con\ on I ion The prescient, the vice president 
and the treasurer lecoivo a day and expenses when engaged on union busiin'ss. 
The secretary receives 8l ,-00 a >ear The secretary is to collectall money and pay 
it over to the treasurer, to keep tlie slatislical lecordsand financial accounts of 
the association, and to issue a .si'mianninil tinancial report, together with a full 
copy of the report of each local The secn-tary and the treasurer must bo bonded 
by a flecurity company at tin* expense of the association. 

Thoe.xecutive board lias [xiwer to remove local ollicers for failure to perform 
their duties. It also lias nower toa[)pomtand remove local secretaries in ]dace.s 
where less than 10 journeuimn an; einployeil, who are not connected with an 
organized local. 

The board of directors has jiovxer to detiTininc ajipcals from the d' Cisions of 
locals, and to remove general olliceis lori auac. It has jiower to lix tlie terms 
on which persons who have committed olbuisos against the association may bo 
admitted or readmitted to moniliei.sliip. “Anv person not a member ot this asso¬ 
ciation, in sending his case to the heard of directors, shall deposit $T') with the 
national secretary befoie any action is taken. If no card is granted, or if no fine 
or initiation foe is imiioscd, or the terms are not accepted by the applicant. $'-20 
shall l)e returned to Inin." 

Central labor unions.—The (‘oustitution instructs all locals to join tlie central labor 
organizations in their localities, and prox ides ttiat lialf ol the per capita tax levied 
by such central bodies shall be paid from the general treasury. 

Membership.-—The constitution recites m great detail the operations involved in 
making and finrsliing hats, as these forms are technically understood, and says 
that in union shops theseop‘rations must bo performed exelusivoly by member.s 
of the union or by registered apprentices. 

When a local association gives caials to a shop crew of “foul men (that is. non¬ 
union ineu) the secretary must transmit a li.st of their names to all the other 
locals, and any othi^r local which has a claim against any one of them may levy a 
fine upon him. The fine must be collected by the local which has received him, 
and transmitted to the local winch levies it. 

“All men coming from Germany, l'’rHnce, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Great 
Britain, and Ireland, or other fonugn countries, must bring a book or traveling 
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rard or other voucher from a liatters’ association in their respective countries, 
Malinj; that tlie\ are hatters, or else they will not ho rocogni/.od nor admitted to 
liioinliorship m the association. ' 

Ajiprentices. Union sliops arc allowed 1 apprentice for 10 men or less,for I’D 
iia-n. 0 for OO men. and 1 additional apprentice* for each ailditional •,*(> men. The 
average number ol iikmi em))lo>ed <iuring the year is the Imais of reckoning. 
\ liprentices inav woik by lla* week on such tonus as may In* agreed upon by the 
local association and the cniiilov oi. Tliev mav not work Ity tin* piece for loss than 
1 oiuncyiuan 'I’he aiiinenticeship lasts years and continues in all cases until 
111 '-a|»pientice IS >earsold. The secretaiy declares that lhe.se ruh s are fully 
■ iitoi ced. 

Travoling and wuhdiawal caids. -Traveling cards are issued by the general oflice 
through the local secretaries. Any mcinher who holds a tiaveling card over ^50 
days must pa) emts lor t'ach month the card is held, the money to go to the 
national treasury. If a member is in debt to his local for fines or for borrowed 
money when ho asks for a tiaveling card, the indohtedni'as is to lie indicated on the 
card, and the local with which the card is dejiosited must colh'ct the iiidohtednoss 
and remit it to tin* local to which it is due Tlio collecting local retains lo per cent, 
half of which gofs to the steward. 

A mriiibn wiio wishes to leav e I he trade may receive a withdrawal card on pay¬ 
ing all lines a^si'ssinents. and otln-i inilebtedness. This I'ard entitles the lioldcr to 
rcadmission t" the assitcialum at .m\ lime 

Finances Tho per capita tax is 1 per cent of the wages of the memlM'rs. One- 
hall ot ihi'. nmomit is phu i'd m a Hej)arate fund, known as a reserve fund, and 
may not In; used hu any ]>urpuso but the support ol striki's and lockouts and the 
placing ol men on the road to agitate Im the union label. A memlH'r holding a 
t rav ehng card and imt at woi k pa>s ‘y> < cuts a month. 

'I’he local otiicers ap))omt a sh'ward in emdi Hho]>. whose duty it is to collect the 
assessment belor** noon on Monda> of each week and turn it over to the local sec- 
reiaiv heloie Wediie.stiav. The local .sei r<*tarv must immediately forwaid the 
aniounl to the national secretary .uni notify ilie national treasurer of the amount 
sent Tht' steward let.iiiis 111 per <-ent ol h'8 collections lor Ills services, and the 
h>. ai seenetai y retains |(i pt r cent ot (he amount winch he receives If the stew¬ 
ard tails to collect the a.ssi s.sineut within llio spe< ilieil tune, he is to be lined So. If 
ht; fads *o make Ins payment witinn the specilied time, the local secretary is to 
sus|)i‘nd II.m Irniii the union and notily the local ollicers to elect another steward. 
It ihe Steve,ml retains anv part of tin* assessment, or absconds, lie is to lie expelled. 
It is also luovnied, howevi'r. that whem ver am local ollicer or steward has 
delaulled Ihe assoi iatlou inav ])lace the amount of tlio tlefalcation and anv addi¬ 
tional penalty upon Ins card when he leavi's tlie district; and upon Ins going to 
work in aiioiher i)la< ♦*, the loi al tlien^ must collect 10 per cent of his earnings and 
remit it to tin* local to winch the monev is due until the debt is canceled. 

Ne.ulv all the local unions levy their local dues in the form of a percentage of 
earning-f. 

Death benefits.—-Death bonofiU aie usually ]»aid by the locals. One who holds a 
traveling card is not rc'garded as a member of anv local, and if he dies under such 
circumstances, the o vponsos ol In.s burial, not exceeding ^ioo. are to be jiaid by the 
natii.ual association, ju’ovided he is not three months m arrears at the tune of his 
death. A member three months in arrears is not entitled to benelit until one month 
alter the arre.irs are paid. 

Strikes and arbitration. -The constitution provides for the settlement of disputes 
with employer-' hy arbitration committees, on which each side shall be equally 
reprcseniod, with the assistance of a disintere.stod umpire if his services are 
11 'ees-,ary. It is declared that a disjmtc must lie settled within ten days, and that 
if it relates to prices, whether the questi ai is one of reduction or oneof increase, 
t he members must remain at work at the old juices until a settlement is reached. 
No I'mjdoyer “who receives work from or weighs out work to the employer who 
Im-' the disjuite, and no journeyman working in the shoji where the dispute occurs, 
slial I serve on the committee. ’ 

.Arbii ration is constantly used for the settlement of dHagreements, and the results 
of n an* descrilied as excellent. The hatter*' agree with their emjiloyers upon 
written bills of juices, usually for six months, but sometimes for longer jieriods. 
Ihe secretary says “A fine of $1(1 is imposed on any man who shall go on strike 
or quit his work jiendingarbitration. The general e.xeciitivc board alone have the 
right to order men on sti i^o or to quit their work. We l)eliove that a.sliop trouble 
can be settled much easier it the men remain at work and tlieshojicoinmitb^e (two 
or three) investigate the matter. The emjiloyer is in lietter temjier than it his 
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buflinoflfl in stoppod, his boilcrK and engines at a standstill, and his customers com¬ 
plaining that tiioy can nut get tladr goods on time. Th<‘ em))loyoes are not losing 
their time and money, they are not HuHVring f'lom a loss in their wage.s. ainl they 
are in l>otter temper. When the shop committee makes its report to the simp's 
crew the latter are in a mure judicial frame ol mind than if they had been idle, 
and trouble is generally averted." 

Each shop has ])ow(‘r to regulate its own iirioe.s with the consent of the local 
executive lioard.and tho<;onstitutiontorbidsthe ammlliiig of any agreement bebm* 
its expiration, i>rovideil fheomi»Ioyer live.s uj) to it. 

The union veiiorto<l to the l''oderalion ol teibor in the fall of lOnOtliatit had 
won ono Htrik(“and comjiromised one during tlie jm'ceding yeai. About dbO jier- 
HOUH were involved, and the cost, was alioiit .yyi.nhO 

Obtaining omployment -An amuent < nstom of the hat trade forlads a journeyman 
to apply for work <lireetly to an einidoyer or a toreman. He must aiiproacb a 
jonrneynian already employed and be introduced by luui to the lonaitan as a man 
of the trade “on turn" ami d<siring to l>o “.shopped Tlie consnlution pro¬ 
vides that “ any foronian who siiall .^Imp anv p' r.son upon t he recommendation of 
an employer or HUponiitendent. or in anymannei otlier than tliat laid down by 
our laws, shall, upon c.'uniction by die board ol director.s. be lined sy> for each 
offense." [ti.salso lorbiddeii to liriiig • anv secret oj undue iiilluence to bear 
U])on any I'midoyer or superinteiidetit in order to obtain employment, instead of 
fliniply going on turn in I be manner pn'.scnlied byoiir ]aw.s,"oji pain oi a fine of yia. 

Hours of labor. The eonveiilion ot I'.KHi a<lopled a n'solution that no member 
shall work more tlian.V) lionrs per week. l>ein^; tolinui.''perda\ foi the fiist.adays, 
and o lioiirs on Saturday I be lo<‘al assoeiaiions liave powei to make provision 
for eases of emernencN; but it is said that tlie'io-liom lule is generally oiiservcl. 

The convention also ad()pl(‘<l a lesolution re< omniemling hsal as-;oeia1ions to 
adopt tlie s-lionr rule. 

Piecework. -Tin'liatb-rs work almost entirely by the ]m>, e. At Hie convonfiou 
of IIKH) the following amendment to the constitnlion was referred to tlie local 
unions: “Nomansliali be allowed to work by the week where the inece svlem 
is po.ssiblo." 

Convict labor.—The eonstitution il(elar<‘s Hiat any lonnioyman is fonl wdio lia.s 
instructed or KU]ioniiteu<led eeuviels, oi ba- worked on a piison hat coiilracl in 
any eaiiaeity. cleiicai oi otheiwi.se Smdi .1 pta.soncnTi lieu'cmved into the union 
only by a two-thirds vote of tlie heard ol diri'cteiv.. 

Union label Tlu' hoanl of directors of Hie Hat Kuiishers' Nntion.il Association 
and the Hat M.iKers National I'nion met together in iss,-) uini a lopted a union 
label, winch tho\ ealh'd the lahel el the Hmlod Hatters ol Ni>rth .\nieiica The 
exjMinsixs ol the lalxd. as Widi ns lh(‘ c.xjhmiscs e| lemt a<dieii en eortnin legislative 
matters, such as convict l.ilier and Hie larift, were shared betwirii the two organ- 
i/ations, but (here was no otlnu’ connection Indwcen Hiem until they amalgamated 
in 1 Stilt, 

The niimbov of labels issued in tlie half year from Ih'combor 1, istn;, to May :U, 
xvas said to liavo beiai over i.oOD.OUO. TIk' number di.stnbufcd fiom .lunc 1 
to November d(>, bSlUi. was ri'poi ttnl as and tht^ whole number distiibuted 

up to Novembor do. istiti, as I l.'i.ridT diH. Eai Iv in loi/l tlu' org.ini/ation reported 
that it was using aliout l.ooo.uoiiainonth.and f hat tlie demand wgis rapidly increas¬ 
ing. Nearly l.V) names appear in iho <iireclory ot union fur bat manufaeturorsof 
the United States, issuoil by tlie United Hatters lor I'.IOO. Jn the issue made early 
in 1001 there are Ids naimw. 'llie .secrolaiy of tlie union wrote in August, 1000, 
“over lid nonunion lactones liave been unionized since isoi;, and all tlirough the 
inlluence of the nmoii label 

The expenses conneeted with tlie label are paid out of the treasmy of the organ¬ 
ization. The manulact iirers are not roi|Uired or permitted to make any contribu¬ 
tion toward the cost. In IStlO the nmon put an agent on the road m the New 
England St^ite.s to adverti.se the J.ibel nun of tlie i(‘suits ot his activity was to 
detect and stop the counterfeiting or imitation of the label by a firm of manufac¬ 
turers, which admitted its guilt, turned over d.oou imitation laboN to the agent of 
the union, unionized its factory, and consented to the entry ot a judgment against 
it fort^r^Oiid images and to an iniunction restraining it from furtlier counterfeiting 
of the lahel. 

Theconventiou of the United Hatters in 1900 unanimously adopted the follow¬ 
ing resolution: “ Resolved tliat delegates to the next convention lie debarred from 
a seat in the convention unless tlieir shoes, clothes, and hats shall contain a union 

label." 
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THE UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. 

Hjsiory.—Tlio T'nilod (Tannoiit Worki'rs of America was or) 7 ajiizc<l in A]iril. IS'JD 
It may 1)0 rey:av(lc<l as the .successor of District Assembly ;'.U, ot tlm Kni^'htsof 
^abor, whoso members wcr<*^ni<iually absorbeil by it. though tlic District Assembly 
,vas not dissolved till b'^'.D. The orj;ani/.ition includes tailors cutters, trimmers, 
iiid lininii cutters Where the uumlH'r of workers is consuhnablr iIk' aoveral 
iMiiches iiro organized in se])arate locals. 

The clotliiuji tr.ide abundant oiniortunitv for rival unions and dis]»nted 

iirisdiction. Tlio domain ot the(»armcnt Workers ks ]ierliat»s sutbeicnlly distinct 
loiii that of the Jourmn men Tailoi.s, working on made-to-order clothing, to make 
I possible ior them to hvo in jie.n (> together, thoimli they lia\e not always done 
0 . But there has recently arisen an organization called tin' (’ustom t'lothing 
Makers Union to occupy an intermediate ti'rritory, which it alh'ges to be neutral 
and unoccupied, Imt winch the (iai mont Workcis claim to ciyT 'I'lie positlou of 
this organization is reforn'd to below (page its). 

The whole nnmbor of lo als on the books of the United (iaimont Workers, as 
rejiorled hy tin* soen'tary in Oetober, inno, was ltd. Tlie number of locals m 
goo<l standing and the number ot niiMiilM'rs lUi tin' books at the end of «'aeh liscal 
year (July dl) is lOported bv tlio sts-ietary as (ollows 
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The secretary reterred in his report tor IcD'.i io a cliangeiii the polu'v of tin* 
oigam/ation, in that it liad ceased to oiganiz<- ihe workeis in the gie.itcenters by 
asmglo impulse of enthusiasm or of desjiair. l Ajicrienee had shown that org.ini- 
mtion.ssuddenly formed m this way wiuit <lown as rapidly as tliey eaiin* up 'I'ho 
wretehed tailors would orgam/.o and imniodiabdy strik<‘ It the slnio' tailed, 
theorganizai on was brok-ui uj) li it sina ceded, tlie oigani/ation was at once 
abandoned. I'l e nation.-il oHicers now boiieln bung the workers into (lie union 
by slow and sb ,idy acereti(ms, unioni/.ing shojial b i shop, and so assiimlaliiig and 
training the workers as they aie gianlnallv intiodm ed. 'I'lie cutlers tend (o organ¬ 
ize in a more [lermanent way than the tailors, and const itute 11 le stiongest element 
in tlie union. 

General aims --The convention of adopted the following resolution 

“/ic.'.o/ri'd, That wo reatbrm the poliev <4 the U (t W. of A. as de<-lared ati'ri'- 
vious conventions, namely 

“ That onr sphere ot action be eonlincd strictly fo trade matl<'rs, holioving that 
hy that moans alone lain unity and dircetm'ss of purpose ho secured, and while 
other methods may promise much, costly ex])erience has plainly shown that the 
hope of tiic wage-earners lies in more eompaet org.mizatioii on trade-union lines, 
by Hccuring eoncesaions from tlio employeis gradually, by improving the standard 
ot living by obtaining more independence ni llie slio\i and a higher standing in 
.society.” 

Conventions.—Tho convention of the (xavinent Woikers me' ts annually on tlio 
second Monday in August. Locals are entitled to 1 <lelegate for the Hrst 1<M) 
memhois. and 1 additional delegate for each additional dho mem])©rs or ma.ior 
jiart thereof. No local can have more than 1 delegates Itepresentation is based 
on the average membership on which per capita lax has been paid tor tlie Id 
inonths ending Juno d<). Each delegate lias l vte, and no uroxu's are allowed. 
'J’o bo eligible as a delegate one must ha\e been a im'iuber iii good slandiiig lor at 
least 0 months, provided the local has existed so long Delegates aie elected at a 
special meeting not later than Juno do. and a pliualitv vote is siifhinent. Alter¬ 
nates are elected at the .same tune with dt legates, ami if a delegate is unable to 
servo tho alternate who had tho highest \ote takes his plnco. Tho exjienses of 
the delega^s are paid by tho locals, the expensi's of the general jircsident and 
secretary, if they are not elected as delegates, by the general iuud. 

Two-thirds of the ineiiiberb in atbmdance ^•on8tit^te a <|Uornm. Absence irom 
roll call, unless on account of sickness or convention bnsinefl.s, entails a fine of $l. 

A special convention may l>e called by a two-thirds majority on a popular vote, 
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on motion of '» 1o(“;i1h. no of which arc in th(‘ same Stiite or province. A Kpocial 
convention iscoinposod of the delegates who attondeil the last regular convention. 

No person wlio is not a member of tlio union can be admitted during the ses-nm 
of the convention, evcejd upon snspeueiOQ of business 

Constitutional amondments. -The I’onstitution may be amemlcd eitlicr by ma.imit\' 
votfi of the convention, coutirined l»y a majority vote of the general membcr.shii), 
or by a Iwo-tliinls vote of tlie general membership on a propoMtion offered by any 
local and seconded by n other locals. Every (inestion winch tlie executive boaid 
(•onsiders of genera! importance must be .submitted to popular voti*. and a two- 
thirds ma.iority is reiinired. The vote of a local mus' lx; received at tlie geiieriil 
office within do dey.s after it is called for. or it will uot be counted 

Till! constitution provides that the affiliation of the Tnited Garment Workeis 
with the American Kederalion of l.abor may bo revoked by a two-thirds vote of 
tlie whole membership. The same vote is required to remove the headquarters 
of the union troni New York It is provided that the United Garment Workers 
shall not be dissolved while there are d dissenting local unions. 

OfbcerB. -Tlie officers are a i>r(^sideiit. a secretary, a treasurer an auditor, d trus¬ 
tees,and d other irn'inbers, who, with these T, constitute tlie executive board. At 
least o of the 10 members of the board mn.st be chosen from New York. Brooklyn. 
Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, and Newburg. No member is eligilde to election 
as ageiieral officer nnle.ss he has been a year in good standing. Ollicers are elected 
bvthe convention,and a majority vote is required. If a maionty is not obtaine<i, 
the candidate who bus the lowest number of votes is dropped and anew ballot 
is taken. 

The president is th(‘ chief organi/.er, and is expected to adjust differences bi'twcen 
employers and employees and between local unions. 1 le is .subji ct to Hie direction 
of the executive board. Whenever the funds peiiiiit. he is to give his wliole time 
to the union, and is then to be paid $d5 a week. 

The secretary is to collect all money and to turn it over to the treasurer at the 
end of each month, after paying all claims apiiroved by the executive I'Oard. He 
is to issue an itemized quarti'rly financial report, ami to send montiiB report 
blanks to the locals, with instructions for tilling them out and returning tlnmi 
He is to keep separate and itemized accounts of postage, telegrams, printing and 
office e.xpenses. Ho gives a bond for !:id,0()0 in some lirst-< lass surety compan\, llie 
co.st of which is paid by the union. Uis salary is sJ.') a week. 

The treasurer is to deposit all money in e.xcess of sA)0 within 21 ImiuN after 
receiving it. He furnishes a bond for i>d,000 in a surety company, at tlu' expense 
of the union. If the amount m the bank excee<is Ins boml is to l»e iiuuea.sed 

accordingly. His salary is ISI2 a year. 

The auditor is to examine the books of the secretary and the treasurer, and also, 
under the direction of the executive boaid. the books of the locals. He may appoint 
a subordinate o.xammor, under the title of financier, to examine tin'books of tlie 
locals in any place. He is to receive tin' montbly leports of the locals and to i.ssue 
due stamps and union labels to the general si'cretaiy. 

Theexecntive board lias general siipervisnm of the affairs of the union, power 
to decide claims, grievances, and appeals, subject to appeal to the next convention, 
and power to till all vacancies. 

The officers of locals are elected semiannually by ballot, and only a plurality is 
necessary to a choice. No meuilK3r is eligible to otfice who has not been at least 
() months a member in good standing. Among the officers are a reeortlnig secre¬ 
tary, a financial secretary, and a tn-asurer. The tinaucial secretary collects all 
funds and turns them over to the treasurer. 

Local unions.—The constitution says; “EacliL. U. should maintain labor liiireaus. 
found libraries, hold lectures, join contial labor unions, maintain fnendiy ri'la- 
tions with other labor organizations, and do all in their power to strengtlien and 
promote the labor movement.” 

The constitution piovides that a local union shall not dissolve or witlniraw 
from the general union so long as seven members, at a 8[)eciiil meeting called tor 
that i)ur|) 08 o, object and are willing to retain the charter. A d montli notice of 
withdrawal is required. Of course, in practice, failure to pay the per capita tax 
would result in thesuspension of a local and in its separation from the general body. 

District councils.—In large cities, where tailoring is divided into branches the con 
stitution makes it the duty of the locals to establish a joint executivi' board to 
transact business pertaining to the welfare of the whole. It is also provided that 
when there are three or more locals in any city they shall form a district council, 
for the transaction of business of common mtere.st. such as organizing. lalx l agita¬ 
tion, ami preventing any union from entering on an mdejiendeut strike. 
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MemberBhip.—In order to bo admitted to membersliip a person must 1)0 emid<ned 
m llio manufacture of garments for men, boys, and cliifdren, and must Iw u-<n k- 
mg at tlio trade. A foreman or a person who has authority to liire and discdiarge 
ee^ eau not t)e a member. One can not be a member of two unions at the 
•,ame time, nor a member ol the Garment Workers and also of anyotlior organiza¬ 
tion ol file tiade. 

'Ihe seel etary called attention in his report of and again in his report of 
llKMb to tlio policy ot some local unions of restricting their membership by an 
exorbitant initiation fee, in the ho, (' of securing moiowork m union sbo|)s for 
tli<;he who were ;ilreadv inemliers, Tlie secretary |M)inte<l out the ^llortslgllUHl- 
iie-'Sof such ail oxclusive policy, told how it inteiiMtied the competition ol tho.se 
wlio weic not memlMU’s .md lowered the general conditions, showetl how it inlen- 
sibed tlio oji[io3Uion of employers, and recommended that locals be ]>rohibited 
from chaigmg moie than si loi initiation. The recommendation was adopt'd liy 
the coineiitioii of I'JOu. 

Cloaranco cards.- (’learance or transfer cards are issued by the loeal president and 
linaii' lal M-cretary, without vote of the union, to members who are not m debt 
to the union nor under charges, upon payment of the per capita tax for the time 
for wliK li the card is granted not exceeding 'I months, together with a t <‘0 of 5 
cents Siieli a »ard must be lenewed or deposited with another loeal within the 
period forxvhieli it is isMied. otherwise tlio inemht'r forfeits his rights. The c.ird 
must bo deposited within g u eeks after the arrival ot the holder in a town wheio 
a local e.xists. 

Discipline, Any memlior who is coni'erno<l in illegally supplying or issuing the 
umoii label is to I'O prosecuted at law and debarred from membership in the union. 
Local ollicers who fad to till out tlio report blanks furni'-hod by the general ^6c^e- 
1ar\. for ‘J conM‘< utivo wt oks.are liable to a line of .$.■). Any member who under¬ 
mines another in wag< s or otherwise, or reveals the business of the union to 
emptoxeis witliout authority, may be punished by tmo or e.xpulsion. 

A memiier xvho willfully slanders or libels another may bo lined or o.xpelled at 
the option of the local. But if a member is accused of slandering or libeling a 
geneiai otVner tlie olbcer is to choose :t members tlie accused mombiT may 
choo-e d and tluxso ii. togetlu r with a seventh chosen by them, have power to try 
the (.Mse and inllict ])unishmeiit. 

It IS to'-bidden.to the locals to make apiieals to other locals for help except 
through tl- general othoe. and all money contributed by locals must go through 
the general < Mice. 

A iioi son who has been expelled, suspended, or rejected by one local, can not be 
received into another without the consent <»f the first. 

(’liargi's against a general ollicer can be brought only by a local union. They 
mu^t lie made i»} ofheersot the local and sworn to or Hflirmed bolore a notary 
public or a .lustice ol the i-eaco. The executive board tries the ucc.used. It may 
summon witnesses and guarauteo the payment of their e.xponses. The accused 
may pio^'eiu evidence, .md (luestion witnesses, in peison or by attornov. Imt the 
attorney must be a member of tin* union in good st.mding. The executive board 
mu.st send each local a circular containing the testimonv in lirief, and the tindings 
and leconiinendations of the board. The locals votonpon the nuesUon of approv¬ 
ing tlie findings Each local has the same number of votes that it would be enti¬ 
tled to 111 a convention. The decision of tho board stands if it is approved by a 
maiority of sin h votes. 

(’barges against a jinvate member must be brought in writing, and tried lieforo 
tho ox( cutivo board of his local. The findings of the board must be apiiroved by 
avotool the local. 

('liargos agamst officers of a district council or joint executive lioard are tried 
bv the e.xecutiVO boards of thi* locals interested, meeting jointly. Tho findings 
must be ratified by a inaioritv of the members of the locals in interest. 

All appeal lies tfom ilie decision of a local to the e.x'ocutive boaril. Decisions of 
the i-xeeutive board, except those which are confirmed by popular vote, arc sub- 
H*ct to appeal to the ne.xt convention. 

FmauceB.—The charter fee paid by new locals is $5. Tho general office receives 
p cents of tlie initiation Um of each new member. This money goes to the organ- 
i/afion and label fund. Organizations which join m a bo<ly arc exempt from this 
fee. The per capita ta.x is 15 cents a mouth on members in good standing. It is 
receipted tor hy means of adhesive stamps affixed to the memlier's duo liook. 
Ten per (•••nt of the per capita tax goes to the strike fund. Tho executive board 
has pnxvcr to levy a8.'^essmeuts of 5 cents a week on each member, wheuneceasary. 
to su-'iam .Strikes. 
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on motion of '» 1o(“;i1h. no of which arc in th(‘ same Stiite or province. A Kpocial 
convention iscoinposod of the delegates who attondeil the last regular convention. 

No person wlio is not a member of tlio union can be admitted during the ses-nm 
of the convention, evcejd upon snspeueiOQ of business 

Constitutional amondments. -The I’onstitution may be amemlcd eitlicr by ma.imit\' 
votfi of the convention, coutirined l»y a majority vote of the general membcr.shii), 
or by a Iwo-tliinls vote of tlie general membership on a propoMtion offered by any 
local and seconded by n other locals. Every (inestion winch tlie executive boaid 
(•onsiders of genera! importance must be .submitted to popular voti*. and a two- 
thirds ma.iority is reiinired. The vote of a local mus' lx; received at tlie geiieriil 
office within do dey.s after it is called for. or it will uot be counted 

Till! constitution provides that the affiliation of the Tnited Garment Workeis 
with the American Kederalion of l.abor may bo revoked by a two-thirds vote of 
tlie whole membership. The same vote is required to remove the headquarters 
of the union troni New York It is provided that the United Garment Workers 
shall not be dissolved while there are d dissenting local unions. 

OfbcerB. -Tlie officers are a i>r(^sideiit. a secretary, a treasurer an auditor, d trus¬ 
tees,and d other irn'inbers, who, with these T, constitute tlie executive board. At 
least o of the 10 members of the board mn.st be chosen from New York. Brooklyn. 
Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, and Newburg. No member is eligilde to election 
as ageiieral officer nnle.ss he has been a year in good standing. Ollicers are elected 
bvthe convention,and a majority vote is required. If a maionty is not obtaine<i, 
the candidate who bus the lowest number of votes is dropped and anew ballot 
is taken. 

The president is th(‘ chief organi/.er, and is expected to adjust differences bi'twcen 
employers and employees and between local unions. 1 le is .subji ct to Hie direction 
of the executive board. Whenever the funds peiiiiit. he is to give his wliole time 
to the union, and is then to be paid $d5 a week. 

The secretary is to collect all money and to turn it over to the treasurer at the 
end of each month, after paying all claims apiiroved by the executive I'Oard. He 
is to issue an itemized quarti'rly financial report, ami to send montiiB report 
blanks to the locals, with instructions for tilling them out and returning tlnmi 
He is to keep separate and itemized accounts of postage, telegrams, printing and 
office e.xpenses. Ho gives a bond for !:id,0()0 in some lirst-< lass surety compan\, llie 
co.st of which is paid by the union. Uis salary is sJ.') a week. 

The treasurer is to deposit all money in e.xcess of sA)0 within 21 ImiuN after 
receiving it. He furnishes a bond for i>d,000 in a surety company, at tlu' expense 
of the union. If the amount m the bank excee<is Ins boml is to l»e iiuuea.sed 

accordingly. His salary is ISI2 a year. 

The auditor is to examine the books of the secretary and the treasurer, and also, 
under the direction of the executive boaid. the books of the locals. He may appoint 
a subordinate o.xammor, under the title of financier, to examine tin'books of tlie 
locals in any place. He is to receive tin' montbly leports of the locals and to i.ssue 
due stamps and union labels to the general si'cretaiy. 

Theexecntive board lias general siipervisnm of the affairs of the union, power 
to decide claims, grievances, and appeals, subject to appeal to the next convention, 
and power to till all vacancies. 

The officers of locals are elected semiannually by ballot, and only a plurality is 
necessary to a choice. No meuilK3r is eligible to otfice who has not been at least 
() months a member in good standing. Among the officers are a reeortlnig secre¬ 
tary, a financial secretary, and a tn-asurer. The tinaucial secretary collects all 
funds and turns them over to the treasurer. 

Local unions.—The constitution says; “EacliL. U. should maintain labor liiireaus. 
found libraries, hold lectures, join contial labor unions, maintain fnendiy ri'la- 
tions with other labor organizations, and do all in their power to strengtlien and 
promote the labor movement.” 

The constitution piovides that a local union shall not dissolve or witlniraw 
from the general union so long as seven members, at a 8[)eciiil meeting called tor 
that i)ur|) 08 o, object and are willing to retain the charter. A d montli notice of 
withdrawal is required. Of course, in practice, failure to pay the per capita tax 
would result in thesuspension of a local and in its separation from the general body. 

District councils.—In large cities, where tailoring is divided into branches the con 
stitution makes it the duty of the locals to establish a joint executivi' board to 
transact business pertaining to the welfare of the whole. It is also provided that 
when there are three or more locals in any city they shall form a district council, 
for the transaction of business of common mtere.st. such as organizing. lalx l agita¬ 
tion, ami preventing any union from entering on an mdejiendeut strike. 
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Tho so(Tetar>, in liis it'ixirt to tho convent ion of con^rratulateil tlio convon- 
lioii uiH)U tho j^reat, cliait^^o whicli had l»cen ellected in tlie conditions of tlie over¬ 
all mannfacturo. There, ho said, all work is doin* in lai lcc shops controlled directly 
liy tlie linns, and tho work day is limited to ^ in' hours. Tho .secretary attributed 
the success of tlio or^'ani/ation in lliis liraut h t() tho oiled i\e us.'of tho union lahel. 

Union label —Tho union label .ippoared in the leady-iuade elothiin; trade in 
when the Knights (U Labor were in control. Tht' pre>eiit label was adopte<l by tho 
national union in 

The label may bo attached to garnient.-j that aie cut. trinmuMl, and made m union 
.simps, under t he direction of tho unmn. (ivci.dls an<lsliirls. m oidei to 1 o entitled 
to tlm label, must l)e imnlc upon thopiemises nt llic lirm. without I hi' intervention 
ol a eiuitiactoi, and all such gain units must i)e labeled if the ialiel is used at all. 

Of ]at<^ \ eais tho gaiiueiit workiU's have been mu' ()f i lio ni<>si, aclive unions in 
uni'>n-labol agitation. Lithogra])lu;d raids, showing Ihe I lind m posumn on the 
garment, have b en freelv distiibuted. Ad\ei iisemeuis have been iim in the 
labor )>ress. i’he oKicers m Iheir reports call atientioii to (lie work winch lias 
b< en <lono in the way ol advei tiding liio label iii [U lut and by .1 gents. They liold 
that the oth‘ctiveness ot tho I.ib'd <h'pends upon the |)r)ssil»ilit.y of eonvmcing 
employers tlial t lu' uninu is creating a demand lov laileled goods. \( tiio eonveii- 
tioii of I'Miii ,1 delegate iioiti J’>1 attlel)()i0, \ t.. [ueseiiti d a rrpoit m the foliiiwiiig 
terms. ’‘A little Ic^^ tiiaii :i \e,M ago lliefiim, having a demand for nnioii-made 
gjirnu'lit.s, prosen led to the oniplo_\ e-'s t he inijau (arice of becoming org,am/.ed. Ah 
the lesult. a meeting w.is < .died ( U/toi'ci T. loi tlu^ puipose ot instituting a 
local muon. 

It mu.st be conl(‘sso<l that the gaiiiient w<u kei h' l.ibel lias not alw.ivs turiiishod 
tliat giiai antee of 1 oasonalile \v,iges and iioiii s .itui saintai y eoiulit ions of produc¬ 
tion whleli tho luolessioiis ot the ununi wcmld lead one to liopoloi. '(’he iactory 
inspoctois have loiind tiio lai)el in N’ew Ymk swacit shops Tlie eMgenciea of 
union poUev tho desiie to gam membeiH, and loe\teiid liie union control of tiio 
trade, haye tempieii (heollieei sfodcpai tnres (lom I he palli wliieli t he\ had mark^sl 
out, and winch they wt)nld <ionhtiess have \n >‘\) gla<i to follow. It w.is ailmittial 
in INDU that it was yeihard to eonti ol the label m Now V<irk, ('hn ago. and Phiia- 
ilelphia. ])ecaust)o( t In* |)i‘t 1 y contra't. stem and l he e.uisi'ii uenf ditlieuit} of .snper- 
visingtiu- shojis. aiul bi'causont the lailiu e ol The v, ot kers thom-olvos to uinler- 
stand till' )»ui nose of tlie lahei, .ind t heir oiiposition f o I ho legiilatiuii.s lU'signod for 
thciv hem fA.' 

It may i hoped. liowe\er, that <'unidioiis .ne improving and that tiio label m 
coming to moan imue ol wii.it it inoles'es t<* mean. Tlie convention of (■''fkl 
eiiactisl that no fa 111 should be jjeinauid to usi-tlie nnioii laLsd winch h.iil any 
work done outside ill uonuii en shops i( alsopiovided lh.it no shop should ho 
coii'-iderod a union shop wlua'' (lie limus of labor weie more tlian in a day.' Both 
in I's'.m and in i'.inu (lie secietai \ s.nd m his i t p.n t s Unit tlie gencivil olh< ois liad 
foiiiul it necessarv tore.strict the 'alad to In ms wincli make the liettoi class of goodH, 
as unscrupulous de.ilei.s .nc .ipl to l.i' i' advaiiia'n’ "i p.ilrons hv palming off a 
che.ijily made garment, with th' iielpoi tlu* label, for tlu- l>ett<T kind. In May, 
inni. tho geiiei.i! executiv0 be nd, With the '-am tnui ot Iho loeal muons, decided 
to withdraw the label within i\ nmnlhs i lom all \ ori< manuf.icturerH wlio 

employ the contract system, and to contnie it c .< lusively to tnm.s which conduct 
their u\\ n tailor shojis The same riili' is to he extendeil to other cities as last as 
possilile. The reas' ii given loi it m that it li.is Iteeii loiind impossible to govern 
conditions in tho shoj's conducted by the petty bosses or contiactors, on account 
of tlie lack of lospousibihty, the ^hlftmg and uncorlaiii omjiloyuu nt.and the prac- 
tici' of utili/.iug the labor ot lielplch' immigrants to leplaco those wlio becomodis- 
satisfied. ‘‘This," sa\ s tho secretary, “ the contractors are di iven to do by the 
wholesale firms, who pit one against tiu' other, and tlnis in uigurato a men iles.s 
cutthroat comjiotition which keeps i onditums down to tho lile line If brought 
togotlior in larger groujis, and employed directly b> the tirins upon tho jiremisoH, 
It IS contended iliat orgaiiizatioii and iactory inspoction would he lacilitab d. A 
number of large firms in diftorent cities, s iine ot wluun liave not been using the 
label, liavo already agreed to the proposition. All the resources of tlie national 
body will be devoted to combating the contract system, and no compromises will 
be made with the contractors The policy agreed uj>on is to force one firm at a 
time to abandon the contract method until tho movement makes sulHciout head¬ 
way to warrant a general fight against the rest.' 

The (Turment Workers presented a resolution in the convention of the .\inerican 
Federation of Labor in lOOO to give the e.xecutivo council of the Federatou power 

‘ Clarmeut Worker, Aug . Is'iii, p. s • Aiiu i loan t’a'lfi .itiunist, Vol i5, p. ITU. 
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to exercise u siipervisiim over the methoUH pursued ])y unions in Hsiiini^ their 
union laliols, in order to j^ivo additional aHSurance that the lahelH iiiiKht not bo 
“mJsUH(‘d by iH'ing placed upon articles iniido under uik loan and untair condi- 
tion.H, or upon inferior pruducts/' This seoms to in<licato a j^onnine desire on tiio 
piart of the (tannent Workers to make their label stand U)V the wlioh-somo condi¬ 
tions which it jiretends to stand tor.' 

About 2,00i),()0i) labels were rejjortod to liavo boon i^^ued durinj( the fiscal year 
ondiiiKduly yi, IHbH. In August, the socrolaiy iei)oited that *)4 firms weie 
using the label, and tliatabont t.oUO.OOO laltels had btVii u^ed during the preceding 
year. A year later he leported that the label was used by aliuut S(j firms, employ¬ 
ing about r»,(l()0 men, and that 7,711,0(((I lalxds ha<l lioen usoil during the \ear. He 
congratulated the convention upon tlie success of the label as applnal to woik 
men’s garments, such as overalls, pickets, working pant?' and slurts. ‘-All tb(‘ 
leading manufacturers in that large branch of Llie trade an^ using it <ind making 
their goods under the most approved conditions.'’ Of a list of tM) linns u liicli iim) 
tho union label, imblished about November I, IbOo, U arf3 under tlie heading 
“pants, overalls, etc.” In Octolx r, I'.OO, the secretary oxiaessed the opinion that 
50 per cent of tlio output of ovoialls was issued undor the label The libel appe.irs 
on only a small part of the output of other clothing. 

THE JOURNEYMEN TAILORS' UNION OF AMERICA. 

History.—The Journeymen Tailors’ liidon of Ainnnca was organized in i.ss;{. 
Theie liad been an earlier atb'inpt at a general organization of tailors, called the 
Tailois’ National Union. It was tormeil m l'‘^71. and went to pieces in 1870. 

In July, 11)00, the secretary reported the mimb(‘r of locals as .Mil) and I lie imm- 
bor of members as o.ooo, of whom 1,500 wme female. 'I’lie nuinb. r ot meiiibcis 
entitled to benefit was veiiorted as it.‘JIT on Jiilv !. iso'.i.aiid OU'.N on .iulv 1.1001. 
Tho number of locals existing in successive years is said by the socictary to have 
been about as follows: 
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In its earlier years the union had disputes with the < Jarment Worlo'rs over ipies- 
tions of jurisdiction. Tiio < oiiventioii of the Federation of Labor in isj;. al tho 
reiiuest of the delegate of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union lustructfst tlie Uniti'd 
Garment Workers to withdraw tin* charters of all local unions alliliatcd with il 
whose members were engaged on custom made clotliing. and onlerod that neither 
the Garment Workers nor tho Jonriioyman Tailois slioiild retain .luy member 
who should properly belong under the lunsdiction of thoother. Itadded that tho 
designation merchant tailor should ho 'construed to mean establishments where 
custom clothing is oxclnsivtdy made to the measurement and order of each indi¬ 
vidual customer,"and should “ not include any ready-made clothing niauutacturer, 
nor any spociaborder work made for such manufactuieis.” 

Object*.—The objects of tho tailors' union are declared in the constitution t" l^e: 
“To rescue our trade from the condition to which it has fallen, and by mutual 
effort iilaceourselves on afoumlationsufliciontlystrong to prevent further encro.ich- 
ments; to encourage a higher stainlard of skill, to cultivate feelings ol Ineiulship 
between raemlers of the craft, to assist each other to s»‘cure emi>loyiiient. tosecun' 
free workshops: to reduce and limit the hours of labor, and use our inlluein e 
with the lawmakers of each State and i>rovince to >ecuro the passage of laws that 
will prohibit sweating and working in our homes: to secure adoijuato jiay for our 
labor; to assist each other in case of need and distress, and by all hon< st and .lust 
means to olovato the moral, social, and intellectual condition of our members.” 

Convention.—The constitution provides that the regulir convention shall lie behl 
on the first Monday in August, 11 ) 01 , and every fourth year tliereafter. But on 
the Ist of November preceding tho time fixed lur the coiiveiitnui tho general sec¬ 
retary is to submit the following question to a general voio' “Shall the conven¬ 
tion be held this year and a aO-ceiit levy bo declared upon onch member to pay 
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inileaK'O of all <lel 0 ^'ates^ ” If tlie majority ailvrrsu. no oon\ oiition is to hr held 
'Dlls uas the 1 e>uh 111 ItiOl Fjo(mI uinnos with le>s tlian H'O miMiilu rsam entitled 
to 1 d<det(ate 111 the convention, from innto.’ioo nieiaherh. J de'o«at’s. Iromaoo 
to 1,<HJ0 ineinbers .1 delegates, over 1 ,0ihi nn inhei s. I ilelegatc's During the WtH'k 
of the sitting ot the convention not more th.m oih‘ session is lo be dispensed 
with or cnrtaih'd for eiiiert.uiiin’ nl tmrposes. Thr coiuention is to .sii from s.::u 
to ri and troin 1 D to d :’.o. De'egates alisent fiom loll call aie to 1 h' lined >1, 
unless lliey are sick or on Imsiness of the eoinimtion 

Committfce on Laws and Audit.—Sepaiating its <‘onveiiiions hy the long interval of t 
years, the Tailors I’nlon provides a snh^tltllte in its committee..n laws and audit, 
which 18 to meet halfway bel\\eeu con\entions Wlim it i-M.hdnot !■. liold ;i 
( oi; \ ejii i..n .It I lie 1 eguhir t line as 111 I'Kil. f h.M oiniitil It I' iiie.'i s i leii .lU. > Tlie 

executive hoard is to designate d local unions one in ('ana<la .in»l out'm ea< h (>f 
tom dilleieiil Stales, in the North, East, s.uth, .iinl Wh'st .ach ol which locals 
sliall eh*ct I ineniher. ,ind these d members aie to loinpos,' (h<' <oiniintte*' on 
laws ami audit. This ct^iiimii toe is to examine tin* liool.s ot th.‘ stau eiar\ ami the 
troasuier, to consnlei amendments to the constitution which iii.iy he suhmilted 
to it, and to lonuulate or propose sncli amemhiients as it may think wise. Sucli 
proi'ositiims as it appioves .ik^ to be submitted to .a geneial voie ..l lla‘ meml<eis. 
It, like the coinention, hears ajipt'als from ll..' (iocisi.ms ol the executue Istard. 
The powers of thi'committee aie suhstanliall> the .s;ime tlirougboiit as tliose of 
the cotivenlioii Its members receive s ! per d.iy and railroad tare. Iml no other 
allowance lor expenses 

Constitutional ninendmonts. 'I'hecoiistitutnui mav be amended by the .iction of the 
convention or ol the committee on laws and amlil. .apinoved by a imijority of the 
members \oting in a idebisciti' \n\ lo. .il union iiia\ .it an\ t ime juopose aineinT 
meiits TIh'V ale then to be in-eited in the onhu.d loiirn.i!. If one-louitli of (he 
local unions s.'coiid tlio proposals Uiev aie i.i be subnntied {<< a geiier.il vote, and 
they becoiiM' law U approved i»y a majority ol the members voting 

Oihcurs —The olhcei s are a se retai .i treasurer, an e\e. u(iv.t boar.l. and organ¬ 
izers, The organizers are apiioiiited bv tlie ueueial exe. utivo b..,ud loi e uioiitlis 
The secret.ir.. tlie treasurer, ;iinl tluM'xo utive boaid aic e|.-< ted lor ternifl of 1 
yeai s the sts relaiy aii.l the tr.'asm< r bv v (Me ..I the whole niemla rHliip, and the 
executive huar.l hy tlie loc il union .n the ^ n\ w heie the ii. ad ,mu 1. is an? ami the 
two other local union neatest the h.-.phjnarteis The largest ot those three Ioc.Uh 
elects g cieinb 'Is. I he next largest, 'J members, .aial t be smabesi. | 

Till ee cam I hs before tlie time lor muu nations loi seen taiy .iml tieasiiiei. tlio 
S(‘Cietai> IS to sabniit tins iinestion to (lie lo aU “Shall an e'ection ol general 
seiT<‘tarv and geiieial tic.isuia i be held this \ear' If ihe majoiilv vote •‘no. ’ 
the existing otbeers liold then pbu es for aiioiber term of | _\eais. Ii the majority 
vote yes, ' the local unions ate to bo called upon lor nomin.ition-. When the 
time for nominations Inus ('xpired, tli-^ secretaiy m to nolily each nominee, and 
each nominee who de.sircB to be a < andidate numt wiite a letter for public.ition in 
The Tailor, deliniiig the policy he will follow ll elect d The sei letarv is to pre¬ 
pare ballots according to the Australian-ballot system, containing the names of all 
candidates in alphabetical onlcr, and to furnish tliem lit sullicient numheiK to the 
local unions. .Vmaiontyof all votes cast is necessary to cle<‘t It there ns no 
election a second ballot is taken in which only llie :{ candidates who have received 
the highest votes are eligible. If there is nDII no election, a fliird h.illot is taken, 
in which the lowest candidate on the so* ond bailor, is dropped. Any member who 
fails to vote, unle.ss excused on the ground of sickness, is to he fimsl oU cents. Any 
member who is elected to a general ollic e and fails to .jualify according to the laws 
ol the union is to ho lined stun. 

The secretary rec 'ives all money due the national union and pays ordinary 
e.xpcnses. Ho iH instmet'd to ))ay over to the tieasurer “all sur]>lus fun^ls oxceeii- 
lug St OnO, in his hands at the end of e.icli montli alter jiaying all claims apjiroved 
hv the general executive hoard ■* He issues a memhcrshij) book to eai li member 
of the union. He is editor of the official journal He keeps a list of all inemlMTS 
of the union, sh )Wmg the standing ot each. His .salary is sM per week, and ho is 
to give lx>nd8 for §ih()00, signed by owners of real estate or by some reliable surety 
company 

The treasurer 18 to rec< ive and take charge of all snrplii.s funds. He is not fo 
hold more than -soOu m his possession, and is to deposit all further sums in some 
bank approved by tlie executive board, and is not to draw any amount from the 
bank except by clieck signed by liimself, the secretary, and I member ot the (‘\ec- 
utive board, with the seal of the union attached. Hi.s salary is ifno jier year, and 
his bond is $10,000 For attendance at the meetings of the executive board he 
receives the same pay as members of the board. 
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Tho execntivo Ijoard lias general authority over the union, snb.iect only to appeal 
once in 2 yearn to th<- cnnvontion or the committee on laws and audit. It 18 to 
look after the fund^^ an<l mventments ot tho union and the bonds of the secretary 
and the trea^surer It hears claims, grievances, and appeals, and has power to 
authori/e Btnkrs and to support lo<;kouts. It may propose aimndments to the 
constitution and sulimit them to geneial \(>te. One ot lt^ duties is to prosecute 
violators ot the laws ot the United States and (^’anada against the importation of 
labor uniler c<)ntract. It is dlrecte*! to do all in its power to discourage strikes, 
and to adopt such moans as will tend to bring about an amicable understan^ling 
between members ot the union and their employers. 

Local unions. A local may be organized by any number of tailors not less than 

by applying to the general secretary tor a charter, and sending .$10 for the 
charter and $1 initiation fee loi eachnewmemlxw. A second local unionmaynot 
l)e chartere<l in any city ot less tlian 2no,i)()() inhabitants, except by the consent of 
tho ('xisting loc.il. 

Th(' coji.sMtut ion .says lliat a public meeting ot each local union should be held 
at least once each month lor the discussion of tho lal)or movement, and that each 
local union sboiild liave .social gatlierings at stated times tor the entertainment of 
the memlieis. tlicir lamilirs. jiinl their friends. Each loc.il union should maintain 
a lalior bureau, touud librarn-s, liold locture.s, join central labor unions, and do all 
in their poW'T to Mtr ngtlien and promote the labor movement. The tirst day of 
May ami the lirst Momlay in September are rcconimondod to be adopted as labor’s 
holnlays, an<l evi ry local union and every member is urged to observe them. 

MombeiBhip. \ candidate for aibins-ion to membership “must be a .lourneyman 
tailor, appreutiee, liclper, or worker, engaged in the production of custom-made 
clothing.' 

Apprentices. -The comstitul ion provider tliat apprentices shall be bound for not 
loss than ;t years, and lliat a clear book shall not be issued to apprentices after their 
time lias oxpirevl unles.s tlieir woik is satisfactory to a committee of the local union. 

Traveling books Any member who wishes to travel or transfer his membership 
may pay up his diu's and a.sscs^mcnts for not more than d months in advance and 
take tlH‘ usual receipts lu his meml>ers)iip book. Tins regular book constitutes 
his traveling credentials. It must bo presented to some local union and renewed 
within d months after tin- expiration ot the term fur which dues are paid. Any 
locnl nnion can renew it. If the memlier goes to work in any place where a local 
union exists, lio must doiiosit his book witliin 2 weeks on penalty of forfeiting all 
his rights as a membrr. 

Discipline A member who injures the interests of another by undermining him 
in wages or in any ()ther willful manner, or who reveals business of the union to 
employers without a vote of the union, may be ])unished by tine or expulsion. 
Other olfenses specified in tho (Constitution are mentioned under "Strikes.” 

No membor can bo tinod or expelled without an impartial hearing on written 
charges, which have been duly delivered or sent to him, with a notice of the time 
and pbu e of trial. Any member who feels aggrieved by a decision of the local 
union may appeal to the executive board, and any member or local union may 
apjieal from the exotuitive board to tho convention or to the committee on laws 
and audit. 

Financoa.—Th»‘ union is supported by a charter fc(‘ of $10 from each new local, $1 
from the initiation fee of each new member, and a per capita tax of da centaa 
month. In addition two levies of 2a cents a member are to be declared in each 
year, on May I and November I, so long as the geneial fund of the national union is 
less than $d0,0iio. Tho executive board may levy assessments of b' cents a member 
notoltener than twice in d mouths if the general fund is depleted by an increased 
death rate or a long-continued strike. Further assessments may be levied by a 
general vote. 

The local initiation fe(‘ is ,$2. When the name of a member has been stricken 
from the rolls for nonpayment of dues or for any other cau^e, he must pay an 
initiation fee of $l to be reinstated, of which $2 goes to the national union. 

During tho 2 years ending July 1. 1HU9, the total income ot the national union 
wa8$13,7ll and the total disbursmuents were $dd,5T7: $J,29y was paid for funeral 
benefits and $1,371 for strike benefits. During the 2 years ending July I, 1901, 
receipts. $73,229; disburseiiumts. $<>2,301: funeral benefits, $10,716; strike benefits, 
$28,403. The balance in the treasury on July 1,1001. was $25,007. 

Death benefits.—The union pays death benefits, graded according to length of mem¬ 
bership, from $25 after 6 months to $100 after 5 years. There was formerly a 
provision by which the widow ot a deceased member might acquire a claim for a 
funeral benefit on her own account by paying dues of 15 cents a month after her 
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husbainl M (leatii. This is now o\copt as to widows who took advantago 

of It before .January 1. ()n tlie doatli ot such a widow tho benefit paid to licr 

heirs ranges from .s,**) after <» months' payments to i^'io after ■\ years* i)ayments. 

Strikes — If any members liave aditticulty with tlieir employers they must lay tlio 
ca^e before tiie lo<'al union, and tho union if itap]iroves must ai»iH)int a commirteo 
of tlircv good members to wait on thoomidoyersandiry to eireet a settlement. If 
thecommitti'ereiiorts tliat it is unsuccessful, tliociuostion ot sustaining the memliers 
Is submitteil to a secret ballot of the local Only those who liave been members 
foi at le.ist I months are iMumitted to vote and a two thirds majoritN is nece.ssary 
to sustain tho complaining members If sucli a maiority ai)pears. a full statement 
of tho ciieuiiisiances is to I (‘ sent to tlu' general secretary. [!«> is at once to < all a 

meeting of the executn e boaid. A strike may only bt‘antliori/ed either by a vote 
()1 tlie exeeiitiv e hoard or. if its d<‘Cision is adverse, by a two-thirds majority of the 
members of all tho local unions on a geneial vote. 

Members who ]),uticipate in an authorio'd strike ate entitled to $1 per day. 
Dm mg the months of .January l''uhi nary. duly, ami August the allowance is only 
7 a (Gilts pi'r (lav 11 tiio fnmls do not warrant tin' payment of the full stiike bein*- 
fit the (‘\ccnti\e hoard ha\o jioW'-r to pay a p.irt and issue to each member, 
weeklv ;idu(‘ hill for the bahui' e. I’lie executive lioard has power to levy assess- 
nieulsot !0 « iMits ])er mernl cr in case of a dellcu'iicv due to a loiig-contimied 
strike hut not mote than '* '■neli assessments can be Imied within d consecutive 
mouths. In extiaune cases tiie (‘Aocntive lioard may submit to general vote a 
pioiaasitioii for a special levy, not (•xe(‘eding Vl cents per niemlier. 

Nopeison is oiititlcd to stiike liemdits unless lio\sasa memb(T of the union 
beloie ihe day on which tho stiike was decl.ired Tlie members ot a local union 
aie not entilled lo stiike h(*netits unless the loc.il has hidonged to Uk' national 
union lor at h .ast <i monlh'( 

Members victuni/ed on accouiU of tfieir .activity in th(‘inteia^st of the lunon 
ar(‘ (‘iititled to Ihe same benefits as strikers. 

Any iiiemhcr or otlier person who goes to work tor any employtT during aduly 
authorized sirik(‘.ig,mist su( h einjdoyor is to 1»‘lined not less tlian $.■) nor mor(( 
tlian and the line must h(( jiaid in hill bclore the p(‘rson can he rmnstated or 
hecomea new niiaiiJiei. unles.s it is remitted or reduc(‘d by tlie local union winch 
imposed It. While an autlioiized stiike or lockout is m progress no imanher 
involved is permitted to lea^e the place without the consent of a two-tlilida 
maloru^ <>1 the memiiers jiresent at a regular or siieeial im*(‘tmg. 

Tlio ii.'iion repot ted to tlie Federation ol Laboi in the fall ot IPnO that it had won 
21 strikes during ihe piece(ling }ear, compromised 2. and lost 3. Tlireo thousand 
si\ luindred jiersons w(“re iinolved, ol whom .t.ino xven' bonofited. Tho cost wuis 
^:2o.lP.), ot which more tiian half was panl as beuetit.son lost strikes. The total 
gam in wages w.is e.slimati'd at ^lon.OOO 

Free workshops.—It has not IxH'n the < usrom of the trade that tlie employer fur¬ 
nish the workshi^p. TIk' jourm'ymen liav(! worked at home or have clnhhed 
togetlier and nuitod a loom lor tlieinsMves. This custom is economical for tlio 
emiiloyer. ami many loiirneymiui chug t'» it h(?cause it Keems to gi\ <! them great<!r 
treedom than thev could have in the emiiloycr s shop They can w'orlc wlien they 
pl(‘aseand (luit when thev please;. The union, however, is devoting its strongest 
elloits to the breaking up of tlm practioi' 

The secretary doclai cs that tho uuum has ‘‘but one gri^at goal set for attain¬ 
ment. and that is tin* (‘Stablishirn'iit of tr(*e workshops throughout tiie entire 
organi/utnm. All other matters are ol positive insigniHcanee when coinpari'd 
with this. To secure free workshops in any citv is many t.ines more valuable 
than toKccurea !() per cent advance in wages." He admits that many ot the jour- 
iK'yim'U are opposed to the change, but ho declares that such (Opposition is duo to 
Ignorance and thoughtlessness. The people who work at hoim; make less wages, 
on tlie whole, than those wlio work in employers' shops, and the social and raor.il 
ellecisof turning the home into a fai tory are disastrous. The children of tho 
home worker are almost Bure to be used in helping on the work. The children of 
the man who works in the factory or shop get some decent opiiortunities for edu¬ 
cation and for play.' 

Tho executive board is directed to designate one or mon; local unions, on F(‘li- 
ruary 1 and on July I, to demand free shops from their employers. No local is to 
bi* select'd to make this demand until it has shown by majority vote that it is 
pre])ared to make it. 

The Tailor, of March, IhOO, reported 1 bJ local unions having free shops furnished 
by employers, and T as having free shops furnished to a part of their members. 


‘ Amencuii Kedfratioui-st, .July, lUoO, p TM. 
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Tho execntivo Ijoard lias general authority over the union, snb.iect only to appeal 
once in 2 yearn to th<- cnnvontion or the committee on laws and audit. It 18 to 
look after the fund^^ an<l mventments ot tho union and the bonds of the secretary 
and the trea^surer It hears claims, grievances, and appeals, and has power to 
authori/e Btnkrs and to support lo<;kouts. It may propose aimndments to the 
constitution and sulimit them to geneial \(>te. One ot lt^ duties is to prosecute 
violators ot the laws ot the United States and (^’anada against the importation of 
labor uniler c<)ntract. It is dlrecte*! to do all in its power to discourage strikes, 
and to adopt such moans as will tend to bring about an amicable understan^ling 
between members ot the union and their employers. 

Local unions. A local may be organized by any number of tailors not less than 

by applying to the general secretary tor a charter, and sending .$10 for the 
charter and $1 initiation fee loi eachnewmemlxw. A second local unionmaynot 
l)e chartere<l in any city ot less tlian 2no,i)()() inhabitants, except by the consent of 
tho ('xisting loc.il. 

Th(' coji.sMtut ion .says lliat a public meeting ot each local union should be held 
at least once each month lor the discussion of tho lal)or movement, and that each 
local union sboiild liave .social gatlierings at stated times tor the entertainment of 
the memlieis. tlicir lamilirs. jiinl their friends. Each loc.il union should maintain 
a lalior bureau, touud librarn-s, liold locture.s, join central labor unions, and do all 
in their poW'T to Mtr ngtlien and promote the labor movement. The tirst day of 
May ami the lirst Momlay in September are rcconimondod to be adopted as labor’s 
holnlays, an<l evi ry local union and every member is urged to observe them. 

MombeiBhip. \ candidate for aibins-ion to membership “must be a .lourneyman 
tailor, appreutiee, liclper, or worker, engaged in the production of custom-made 
clothing.' 

Apprentices. -The comstitul ion provider tliat apprentices shall be bound for not 
loss than ;t years, and lliat a clear book shall not be issued to apprentices after their 
time lias oxpirevl unles.s tlieir woik is satisfactory to a committee of the local union. 

Traveling books Any member who wishes to travel or transfer his membership 
may pay up his diu's and a.sscs^mcnts for not more than d months in advance and 
take tlH‘ usual receipts lu his meml>ers)iip book. Tins regular book constitutes 
his traveling credentials. It must bo presented to some local union and renewed 
within d months after tin- expiration ot the term fur which dues are paid. Any 
locnl nnion can renew it. If the memlier goes to work in any place where a local 
union exists, lio must doiiosit his book witliin 2 weeks on penalty of forfeiting all 
his rights as a membrr. 

Discipline A member who injures the interests of another by undermining him 
in wages or in any ()ther willful manner, or who reveals business of the union to 
employers without a vote of the union, may be ])unished by tine or expulsion. 
Other olfenses specified in tho (Constitution are mentioned under "Strikes.” 

No membor can bo tinod or expelled without an impartial hearing on written 
charges, which have been duly delivered or sent to him, with a notice of the time 
and pbu e of trial. Any member who feels aggrieved by a decision of the local 
union may appeal to the executive board, and any member or local union may 
apjieal from the exotuitive board to tho convention or to the committee on laws 
and audit. 

Financoa.—Th»‘ union is supported by a charter fc(‘ of $10 from each new local, $1 
from the initiation fee of each new member, and a per capita tax of da centaa 
month. In addition two levies of 2a cents a member are to be declared in each 
year, on May I and November I, so long as the geneial fund of the national union is 
less than $d0,0iio. Tho executive board may levy assessments of b' cents a member 
notoltener than twice in d mouths if the general fund is depleted by an increased 
death rate or a long-continued strike. Further assessments may be levied by a 
general vote. 

The local initiation fe(‘ is ,$2. When the name of a member has been stricken 
from the rolls for nonpayment of dues or for any other cau^e, he must pay an 
initiation fee of $l to be reinstated, of which $2 goes to the national union. 

During tho 2 years ending July 1. 1HU9, the total income ot the national union 
wa8$13,7ll and the total disbursmuents were $dd,5T7: $J,29y was paid for funeral 
benefits and $1,371 for strike benefits. During the 2 years ending July I, 1901, 
receipts. $73,229; disburseiiumts. $<>2,301: funeral benefits, $10,716; strike benefits, 
$28,403. The balance in the treasury on July 1,1001. was $25,007. 

Death benefits.—The union pays death benefits, graded according to length of mem¬ 
bership, from $25 after 6 months to $100 after 5 years. There was formerly a 
provision by which the widow ot a deceased member might acquire a claim for a 
funeral benefit on her own account by paying dues of 15 cents a month after her 
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Conventions.—Tlio convontion is to meet on llio hr'^t Jtonday in Au^'ust in 
and e\«‘rv fourtli yc.ar thero<after. LtH'als which have paid por capita ta\ for \ i 
months liefoie tho convention on from .Mi to ‘JiH) mcinhcrsjire entitled to 1 dclo 
gate, on from 2(K) to .Mxi members. delegates, on Mio ineniliers and over, d dele¬ 
gates. Locals with le.ssthan M) members may combine with other locals in electing 
a delegaU*. Each delegate has 1 vote. 

Constitutional araendmonts and referendum -The constitution can bo amended only 
b\ a referendum vote. Measures passed by the coinentiou become effective if a 
maiority of the members voting in the r<‘lerondum fa\or tliem. A <-ommittee nn 
by-la\ss 18 to l>e eh eted by tlie convention, and an\ measure apiirovt il by it must 
be hubnntted to the general vote oven tliough not passed by tlio convention but 
m that case it will become valid only if it secures a two-tlnrds nmionty m the 
referendum. Anv ]>roj)ositioii may also be submitted liy the executive board, or 
by any local with the ajiproval of d otluT locals. In eacli case a two thirds 
maionty in the referendum is reijnired. 

Officers. —Tlio otth ors are a president, a vicc-pr<‘sident. a .secretary, a troasuier. 
an orgaiii/»'r. and d trustees. I'ho trustees must be members of the executive 
bt)ard The oxeciitue lioard is eoinposial of iimunlH'rs. lepresenting cutters, 
triiiimers. operatois, and pn'ssors in the it braiK'le .s < oat. vest and pants making. 
Tlie inemlnus aroeleelod liom locals nl'are•^t the headquaiters m ('hicago. The 
jiresideiif. the vice ])resi(h‘iit. the oig;im/('r, and the liusfees are ehaded by tlie 
e\(H-iitive board Tliesecretaryaiid the tte.isuror .ire to beelo< ted by geneial vote 
on the Australian system, unless a convention is ludd at the laopoi tinn' for elect- 
ingtliem. liequesis for nominations are to he sent out to the loealson January 
l.l'.tui andevoiy 1 yi-ars tlierealter. Lallots eontainiiig the names ol c.indulates 
aielobe luinisiieil by the genera) seeielarv. and the elet lion is to take place on 
tlieeocon'i Monday in June. A two thirds maionly is re<pinod to (deet. 'I'lie 
term of e ich olheer, i‘\cept the orgain/er. is 1 \eaifl. The sei lotary receives .sKlu 
a month and exiictises, and guesthe I'oiid ot a surety eiimnaiiy lor ^.’.ouo at the 
expcuise of the nuioii. 'Ptie treasurer gi \ es a bond in like manner foi- .$1 ,(k)ii. The 
secretaiy is perinittt'd to rt'tain sMiu foi euireiit expenses, but .dl other money is 
to bo depobite(i so that It can only bo drawn on an ordei signed l»y tlu'treasuier 
and tlie irnsteos, Tlie organi/.cr is elected for a teim of li niontlis. ami Ins salary 
IS .'>1U0 a month and ♦'xpiuisos. 

Local confereuco committees - -'riie constitution ]U'ovi<]es for local < onferenee eom- 
mitteej d> b<* eouipos<‘d ol all the local unions in a given place. It is their duty 
to act t< g’‘thor in the fixing of scales of wages, and also to eonsidiT and settle any 
disputes iietwe n locals ot the different branches ol the tiadi*,subject toapiieal to 
the exi'cutive board and ultmmtoU. it nei'ossary. to tlu* convention. 

Walking delegates. The cinstitulion <lirects fliat each loi al have a walking dele¬ 
gate to visit sho))s, inspi'Ct membership cards, and perform such duties as the 
locals may impose upon him or Ikt. 

Membership - Tlie Cust'uii (’lotliing Makers ]irovido in thoir constitution for the 
inclusion of all makers of specia!-order-m.ide<-iotliing, or workius on clothing made 
to order and measure ot each individual cu'^tomer also workers on clotliingmado 
for tailors to the trade- “ th.it is. all cU''tom-< lothing makers who do not stand 
under the imisdietion of the .lourneymen Tailoisot Ameiica ‘ Members are for- 
bidden to work on ready-imuh* elothing. The constitut ion contem]ilHtes tlie organ¬ 
ization of tlio members of tlie several brain le s of tbetiado- culters. trimmers, 
operators, pressers. and tinishers in sejiarate locals. 

Finances.-The charter f<‘o of ('adi now local is $'). Twenty-five cents of each 
initiation fee is j'aid to the natioii.il union,and si on each transf(*r card. The jier 
capita tax !•> lu cents a month. The oxoentive board has power to levy a special 
tax of IP cents a member, or a special assessment oi IP cents, wheinwer a defnuency 
<)(•( urs through a strike or through oiganiziiig t'xpeiisos Not more than il such 
ta\(‘s or assessments may be laid m any 1 year. A local mn-.t be notified when J 
months in arrears.an«l if its taxes are not paid bv the fth 'lay of tlio fourth month 
It IS to b<‘ expelled. 

The local initiation fee may not bo less than .st' nor the monthly dues less than 
25 cents. 

Strikes.—A slioj) strike may b© declared by a two-thirds vote of the local, after 
investigation by a conference committee and efforts by it to settle the differences 
with the employers. A general stnlce of the memliers of a kxail may be declared 
bv local action but without any right to the support of the general union, unless 
it receives the sanction of the executive board. An appeal may Ih> taken, how¬ 
ever, from the adverse decision of the executive board to a general vote of the 
locals, and the executive board is under obligation to support any strike caused 
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liy ;i roductioii of \v:it( 0 s witlumt previous iiotii o lo t)io local, proMili'd lln* icK'al 
has lived uj) to the con.Htitiition. 

Meriibt'FH itiinred on account of ihoir activity iii tin! interest of tlio union are 
entitled to such asHisfanco from the general fund as the general executive hoard 
may direct 

Labor Day, The coUHtitution urgen every local and every member larefullyto 
observe Labiu-Day, and especially einiiowers tlio locals to line their members m 
such sums as they see fit for not ohserving it. 

Union label. The (’ustom <’tothmg Makers adopted a union lal)c] in Novemhor. 
IS'.MI. In March, tlio secretary ri^jiorted tliat ^50 manufacturers were using 
the label, that 5.000,ooo labels had bi'cn issui'd, and that the labd wa.s placed on 
70 per (.ent of the output of the trade in (diicago 

The label is jointed on wliite linen, and bears the words, “(histom ('lotliing 
Makers’ rnion nf Aincrtca, organized lso:> ' It is not given in an> ca.se to the 
inercliaiit tailor or to the projirahor of any.siio]). It is to be attached to the 
clothing by iriai hme stitching, by inenibers of the union only. The local union 
is to investigate thi' right ol each shop to u.ne the biliel, ami is to furnish the labels 
to the shop vvlien s;itistied that the shoj» is entitled to them. 

INTERNATIONAL LADIES' GARMENT WORKERS' UNION. 

History. -The International fjadies’(larrnent Worlaas' Diiion wa.s orgaiiizeil in 
dune, It IS meant to include, accoidiiig to the statement of the secretary, 

“ workers on all brandies ol ladies'weal except shoes ’ In Sepp'inlKT. !b00. the 
secretary n'jiorted 7 brandies and‘J.did membcis, of whom dO \v<‘re female. On 
.hiin- I. IdOI. d branches and d.'.irn membeis wore reported. 

Finances -The receipts ol jlte geiier.il ollicc (oi Hie yeai ending May 51. IliOl, 
wen* 507, and the exjiemlilnrcs were >5.S':. 

Strikes. l''rom .Inly to Novcmbei lOOO. tlie unions won two,strikes ami lost lour, 
OiH* Ibousarxl ineinbuis were in\olvc<l and 500 were bi'iiefited. The cost of the 
strikes was about .^><00, 

Hours of labor. The Ladies (tarmeiit Workers hold as an aspiration to the sdiour 
(lay In practice they lia\ e to w m k Ironi to to ID liours a day iluring (iiosc parts 
of the \e,ir in whicli there is work lor tliein. M.myol them woi k m their own 
homi's, and tluMi lionis anxol course be\ond < ontrol Lveii m tlio tactoiies they 
general I \ woi k at least li» houi s wlieii tliev work at all. The sc'cretary says “Tlio 
only romtsly for the existing ciJiiilitions is an ■‘^-hoiii law winch will not exist on 
the statute hooks only, and the inti odiiclion of a trade label, and thorough organ¬ 
ization and control ot the trade bv the workers. ' 17arl> m 1 !hh however. !U0 cloak 
makers in Ibiltiinoio, not all inemliers. struck for a o-lioiir dav,along with otliiT 
diuminds and obtained it aftei a week's idlene.ss. Tlie hour day lias also been 
obtained m San Krancisi o. 

Division of employment.—'rile shop didegate in union sliOjis is expectisl to so(‘ that 
the availalde work i.s ('(piitably distributed wlimi there is not (uiough for all. In 
the contracts b<*t ween loi'al.s and maniilactnriT.s there is .soinotinn's a clause pro* 
viding for a division of availabh* work among all the mem bet s. 


THE SHIRT, WAIST, AND LAUNDRY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 

UNION. 

History.—An organization called the United Shirt and Waist Workeis w'as formed 
in Sojitember. IH'.w. It was me.inf to be id' national .scope, but it did notajiri ad 
beyond New York, Philadelpiiia. and Baltimore. The Shirt, Waist and L.inmlrv 
Worket s' International Unjen w.is formed in IbOO. and obtained achartiT troin tli ’ 
American Kcdoration ot Labor. The earlier orLmnization disiiiti^gratcd. and the 
most ot Its locals joined the other. In .fune. Ibdl.a membersh’i) <>t aln'Ut 7 uoO 
wa8clainn‘d. in 7H locals. The lu'adiiuarters i.s fixed at Ttoy X. Y.. and can be 
removed only by a t\\’o thirds vote of tlie general menib u slnp. I lie i oiistitution 

{ irovides that the union may withdraw from the American Fede: at mu ot Labor 
)y a two-tliirds vote 

General aims.-The objects of the organization are stated as tollous in the jtre- 
amble of the constituiion “ First. To organize and cooperate with all .''liirt. waist, 
and laundry workers. Second. To abolish competiiion in t .icli ri'spective branch 
of the trade by securing a iiiiivorsally eijual and just rate of prices without resort- 
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ing to strikes. Third. To discoursg*' (’hineso. sweat-sliop. and convn t l}d)or. 
Fourth. To maintain by assessment a death Ix'nefit fnr all members 

Convention.—The convention is to meet aminaily in Srptember. Tlio representa¬ 
tion of locals IS based on the average m(‘mberslnp on which tlu*v have paid per 
capita tax for the preceding 1'..* month.s. Kaeh local is entitled lo‘^Nlelegates for 
the first lO* members, and to 1 adilitional delegate for each additional‘.’nO inem- 
liers t)r ma.ior jiart thereof; hut no lo< al can havemorethan i di'h*gaies. In onlor 
t<> be eligibl as a delegate, a member must have been in good .stamlmg in t ho io. al 

wliieh he represents for at li'ast <> months, if tht' locail h.is exisird so long Faeh 

delegate lias one vote, ami there are no jiroxios A ileleu.ite aii'^ent at roll call is 
to be fined $1, unless he is sick or absent on convontion hnsim^^s A loe.il must 
have its jier cajiita tax and assessments paid up to tlio month preeoding the con¬ 
vention in order to 1)0 represented. Tlie oxpi'iises o( ilelegate^ aio p.iid bv their 
locals. 

Constitutional amendments and referendum.--The eonstitiiiion may hr aimaided I'V a 
two-thirds vote of the memhers Amendmonts ma\ be jiroposod hv tbe conven¬ 
tion or by a hxal.witli the sanction of <»thei locaU Th«‘ general »‘\eenli\e 
board may also submit any pnestion to a H'lcreielnm vole Wlnni a lolcn ndnm 
is ordered, each local must consider the subieet-nialter at .i .si)eci.il meeting. 

Oflicer«.--The (►Ihcer.s are a i)r< sident. four v]ee-pre''idents, a se<-?< tarx-trensnrer. 
an auditor, and :• tiustee.s. The olbeeis constitute the exeentivi' I'O.ird, and at 
least ot lliem must be elioseu troin the \icinily ol the geiK'ral office. .\nv 
point within hours by lail is considered in the vieiniti. \ll olfieeis are ebcti'd 
at the conventnni by maiontv vote. A]\ mu.st be ‘eomiietent nieehamcs, Inlly 
eonveisaiit with all technicalUie'' of tile <ralt’ and nnisl const.aiitly mainlain 
themselves in good standing 

The secretary-treasurer is required to In cji a K'geU'r ol all meinbeis initiated, 
■uspeiided. and expidhsl He deride- jioints of law. suh.pH-t to appi al ti> Die exec- 
ntive iKxard. The anditoi is required to <‘\aniiiie llie bool s of Die seeietai \ -Ireas- 
urei and also, under the direction of the exeeutue hoard tlu^ boobs ol tli(‘ loeaN. 

Local unions. A local may be organi/a‘d by 7 ^lll^t, waist, or laiindiy workers. 
The constitution forlnds a local to withdiaw’ Irom tlie national orgam/ati<m so 
long as 7 members, at a special meetiim called tor tlie pin pose, ohp'ct and aie will¬ 
ing to retain tlie eharti r, Where iheie are or more locals in .iny eityoi local¬ 
ity tin . may form ,i district e.xeentivc hi>ard t(» d<‘al with matters ol common 
inteiest ‘iieh as organizing, label agitation and strikes 

Membership. -Male and female workers in the manufacture laiindeTing, receiv¬ 
ing, or delivering of shirts, collars, cuffs shn tw.'iist-, and similar art icies aie eligi¬ 
ble to membership. I'oremen, I oi ewomen, and persons who li.ive an t lion I > t<i lino 
or duscharge an* not eligibl*'. 

Clearance cards. Momboiship is fran.sleried from one local (o anoDier 1)\ means 
of a clearance card, which is issued oii paymcnl of ,ili ilm s and .assessjueiits to Die 
time of issue and payment of the per < apita tax ni adv.nice for the |)ei i.»d lor wlin h 
the <;ar<l is to run. not exceeding d month'', togetlier w’ith a fee of lo eenis for tlie 
card. If the member goes to any ])lace wlima* there is a local union, Die < ard must 
be deposited within 2 week.s, on pain of ioifeilure It ninst. ni any ca.se, he de¬ 
posited somewhere or renewed helnre it expnes 

Discipline.—Charges against a genei.al ollicer mu-t be made bv olficers of a local 
andaworn to or affirmed before a notary ])nblic or a insticoof thi* peace. 'They 
are tried before the executive board. The findings ol Die board and an abstract 
of the te.stiniuny am to be lurnislied to each fix-al. .iiid a iiiaioiil v vote, each local 
having the same v<Ae which it would be entitled to in a eonvention. is required to 
approve the findings of the board 

I 'barges against a private member must bo ma<le in writing and tried before tlie 
local executive lK)ard, after jiroper notice to the delen.lanl The lindingHot the 
Imrd. with a brief statement of the evidence, must be snlimitted to the loial for 
approval. In all cases an appeal lies to the g)-neral e.xecntive hoaid, and fioni it 
to the next convention. 

Finances.—The charter fee for now loc*als is .$ 10 . The per capita tax is 10 < ents 
a month. The general treasury also receives 2*» cents from ea'h initiation fee, 
thia goes to the organization and label fund. Ten jier <-«‘nt of the pei eajOta tax 
goesto the .strike fund. Payment ol per capita tax is exubmeed f)V a monthly 
due stamp, and members who have not such stamps in their due books are not 
entitled to benefits. It is reipiired that due stamjis be pai<l lor b\ hxals in 
advance; yet there is a provision that anv local .D months in arrears shall be 
auepended. 
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Tlio local Hill i.itiou f<'4) caji not bo lens than :^1. Mciiibors aio to bo Huspended 
whon;{ uiontliH in arroarn, and after i> inonthH their names are to bo droppisl from 
the rolls. 

Death benefit. Tlio union has’adoptod an optional plan for the payment of a 
(loath l>on(*lit ol .'^100, liy asHosHinents upon those members who enter the scheme. 
Any local union, as a whole, may enter it, and individual members may enter it 
when their locals do not. 

Strikes. - Wlimi a disi»nto with an omployor arises, the local executive (“ominittee 
must lirst try to settlo il. If the committee does not succeed, the case is to ho sub¬ 
mitted to a sect et vote of the lot al. A two thirds maionty is re<iiured to support 
a strike. If sueh a majority appi'urs, a lull statement of the case must be sent to 
theK*'''0fid e.xecutivo board, if the board refuse to sanction the strike, the local 
may api>eal to the ,t;eiioial momliershij). A two thirds maionty of the membi'rs 
voting 18 nt'eessary to ovi'rrnle the ilecasioii td the hoard. A strike commenced by 
a local without the consent of tin' national authorities is at the local s iisk and 
exjiense. Locals are forbidden to .sioid aftffcals for tin.mend assistance directly to 
other locals. All siieli a]>peals must ho sent to the genmal socrerary-trea-urer. 

The amount ol tin' strike benelit is at the discretion of the executive board, Imt 
may not exceed s‘> a week Noik' is paid for the first week of a strike No local 
can draw strilo' benefit until it has been d months conneclod with the national 
organization and lias ])aid inmiths dues, ami no person can draw strike pay who 
was nota member bi foic the lieginning of the strike. The executive hoard has 
power to levy an assfKsment of o cents a wis'k ior strike purposes. Whenever the 
lioard IS satishcd that a strike is lost, it can declare it at an end. so far as the 
financial help of the national organization is concerned. 

Any inoml)(‘i or othei ]>erson xvho goes to work where a strike exists is to be tiiioil 
not more than sj’t. and the fine must ho pahl in full before the per.son can be rein¬ 
stated or become a new im'iubor. 

Monibeis viclimi/cd for activity in llie cause of tbouiiiou are entitled to such 
.assistance as tlie executive board inav direct, not exceeding .slO at one time. 

Distnbution of work. -Thu constitution reiiuires memberB to have work oiiually 
divided whore it is possible 

Labor Day.—bhich local may adopt its own rules roiiuiring its members to observe 
Labor Day. 

THE CHARTERED SOCIETY OF THE AMALGAMATED LACE 
CURTAIN OPERATIVES OF AMERICA. 

HUtory.—The Charten'd Society of Amalgamated Lace Curtain Operatives o 
America is a small union wliose membership is confined to the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. excepting the employees of oiu* firm at TarilTville. Conn. It was (»rganiz.ed 
in March, It has onlv '• locals and about :><UI members The geneial boc- 

rotary ve])orts that tins number im bides three-quarters of the workers at the trade 
in the United States. The memhm-s are subject, however, in strikes, to the oom- 

f ietition of lace makers in other lines. Onnng 1000 the charter of a local union of 
ace makera in Brooklyn was revoked by the American Federation of Labor 
because its mombors took the idaces of lace-curtain operatives who were on strike 
at Wilkeabanv. Pa. A movement is understooil to be on foot for the amalgama¬ 
tion of all lace workers with the Lace Cuitain Operatives. 

General aims.—The laco-curtam o]>eratives mention the following among the 
objects of their union “To endeavor to avoid all labor conflicts and their attend¬ 
ant bitterness and pecuniar\ loss by resorting to conciliation in the settleraeot of 
all disputes concerning wages and comlitions of employment." 

Convention and constitutional amendments —The convention meets annually. “ Each 
branch shall be entitled to at least I delegate, and I additional delegate for eac4i 
50 membors or fraction thereof." Special meetings must be calle<l on the petition 
of 2 or more branches: luit tlie executive council may impose a tine, together 
with all thoexiiensesof thv meeting, upon the branches that call a special meeting 
which the council does not consider justified by the importance of the business. 
The constitution may bi* amended by a inaioritv vote of the convention. 
Officers.—Th(' officers are a iiresident. a secretary a treasurer, and an executive 
board composed of these officers and 5 other members. All must live in Phila- 
dehihia during their term of office. The officers are elected by popular vote. 

Tlie executive board has full control of the society, entire power over its funds, 
power to make all needed rules, and pov-’er to decide disputes and maintain disci- 
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The secretaiy ooUects lU' i.oy <lii(' tin* niiinn 'I'lio tn'.t'UU'r 

receives all money from tin* H«‘cretar>. and iMe(|niied it witlnn is honiM, 

unless otherwise ordered by the execntne bo.ird or tlie cnnventioii. and lo show 
the ieceii)t to the president w ilhm is lioiii'' altiT le.iMn;.^ the banh. lb- lecnve'* d 
cents per member per annum for his ser\i<-es. The books are to be audited once a 
\ear liy a c(‘rtihed public accountant. 

The members of the executive board aro reipiired to furnish bonds for sO ooo 
each, and tlie president, secretary, and Ircasiiier lor $ld ooi) cacli Tm* bonds aro 
to lioKi^’^n by some respoii.sible secunt \ company amt tliocosi is jmut bv the 
society. 

Membership- The society is declared to t)o composed of lace-curtain operatives, 
and persons tiom any otluT branch ol tile lace tradi' wlio shall be admitted accord¬ 
ing to the ruli'S. Hut person^ Ironi other brain lies of tlie bu e tradi* aie regarded 
as apprentices (or ‘J years afti'r election to the union. A competent workman i.s 
defined as one who has worked :i >eais at a lace-curtain macliino 

A memlMU'who li.is been dishonorably dismissed Iroiii tliesociel) ina\ be read¬ 
mitted liy tlic executive 1 oaid on pa>ment of sucli ri admission b*e as the board 
may lix. not loss than -sioo. 

Approiitices. - ()ne apiirentici* is allowed lo i verv '.i compeii nt workmon. An 
ap]>ronticecan not lake up the occupation when he is younger tlian I soroldei than 
2d. Apprentices .ua* reiiuiied to •'er\e \eai.s. and (lieu pav is fixed at <>ii percent 
of full rates the hrst year, 7d jier ceul the .second year, and do per emit the third 
>ear. on one-hall tlu* racks made on the machine.' The deduction is e.iually 
divided lietwecn teacher and em[iloyer. 

Woi knieii I rotii other branches ot the lace tradi* are expected to s(‘r\ e 2 yeai s as 
apprentices, receiving id ])('r cent ot lull pay the lust \oar and nn jier cent tho 
second year, tliedcdnclniii lieing divided c.iuallv between teacliei and emphner. 

FmanceB. -The initiation tee is nnifonnly SID lor opera! i\ es and for apprentices. 
Tho per capita t.tx is 2d < eiils a week. 'Die local dues ai e I mm do to bd cents a 
week. Adilitional assessments are h'vinl ter dealli lienelits as well as for strike 
benehts A moinlx'r who is mon* than I weeks in arrears has no claim lor beiiolils. 

Funeral bonefitB,- A funeral Itenefit is paid o! ^loo aft'r 1 gear's membershi]). 
$12dalb‘r I year and •) months, isldo alter 2 yeai.s Mbdaltei 2 years and <• inoiit lis.' 
.'iix'od alt(‘r :> xears. (>n tho death of a benelicial membt r s witi*. he receivi's isdo. 
“buti T member sliall be entitled to receive this niort* than once.’ 

Tho Inreral fund is kejtt separate from tin* geiiei al fund, and is maintained liy 
sejiarate isscssnients Whenever it is reduced to sdoo a levy of si a momlier is 
nuido by the e.xecutive lioard. 

If adeieased member lias no relatives in this country Ins funcial expenses, not 
exceeding sioO. are p.aid by the society, but no expense is to bo incurn'd for 
wreaths or (lowers. Heirs in any foreign couiitrv may claim any nnexjtended 
balance o! the funeral benefit, jirox ided they jtrove tbeir claim within d monllis. 

A menilier may retain his mHjnlx'rship and his right to <leatli b**iielits, aftorhtav- 
mg the trade, liy pa\ mg the (h'ath levies 

Hours of labor.—Members arc forbidden to work mon* than dd liours in a week. 

Piecework.—Tlie majority of lace curtain woik is done by tho jnece. 

NATIONAL SPINNERS' ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

History.—The National Spinners’ Association of .\moriea dates Us organization, 
according to information given be the secretary, from l^^ds. It has not, }iow(*vt*r. 
maintainedan uninterrupted existence. Alter a di.S''Olution. of which (he date is 
unknown, it was reorganized m iHTd It fell to pieces again in I'^Td. After 
another reorganization there was another dissolution in l>)Hd. It has now existed 
continuously since issn. 

'I'he association is comjiosed of mule spinners, and it formerly boro tho name of 
National Cotton Mule Spinners' Assixtiation The nuinlier of memljers was 
leported m July. IhiM). as about .‘ 1 , 000 . Tho organization is almost confined to 
New England. The secretary behoves that not more than 10 pi r cent of the New 
England mule .spinners are outside of it. 

Convention.—Up to IMill the coiiventioiis were hold twice a year, in April and 
in October. In October, IM'.iU, tho constitution was changed so that conventions 

' Twooponitives workat difTor<*iit tlM's.iini- m.i' Imu- 'I'hi* jirodin't iHi.\only ilivided, 

in order that oiio may not take advimtagi* <>1 tin* otlior l.\ iK-fili-rtiiiK to <ar<* for the jnai’bino 
and leaving it m b.nl (.ondition (Uio-iiftlt the laeks made ou the uKuhiue ri'ijrewnts the full 
product of ouo person. 
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Tlio local Hill i.itiou f<'4) caji not bo lens than :^1. Mciiibors aio to bo Huspended 
whon;{ uiontliH in arroarn, and after i> inonthH their names are to bo droppisl from 
the rolls. 

Death benefit. Tlio union has’adoptod an optional plan for the payment of a 
(loath l>on(*lit ol .'^100, liy asHosHinents upon those members who enter the scheme. 
Any local union, as a whole, may enter it, and individual members may enter it 
when their locals do not. 

Strikes. - Wlimi a disi»nto with an omployor arises, the local executive (“ominittee 
must lirst try to settlo il. If the committee does not succeed, the case is to ho sub¬ 
mitted to a sect et vote of the lot al. A two thirds maionty is re<iiured to support 
a strike. If sueh a majority appi'urs, a lull statement of the case must be sent to 
theK*'''0fid e.xecutivo board, if the board refuse to sanction the strike, the local 
may api>eal to the ,t;eiioial momliershij). A two thirds maionty of the membi'rs 
voting 18 nt'eessary to ovi'rrnle the ilecasioii td the hoard. A strike commenced by 
a local without the consent of tin' national authorities is at the local s iisk and 
exjiense. Locals are forbidden to .sioid aftffcals for tin.mend assistance directly to 
other locals. All siieli a]>peals must ho sent to the genmal socrerary-trea-urer. 

The amount ol tin' strike benelit is at the discretion of the executive board, Imt 
may not exceed s‘> a week Noik' is paid for the first week of a strike No local 
can draw strilo' benefit until it has been d months conneclod with the national 
organization and lias ])aid inmiths dues, ami no person can draw strike pay who 
was nota member bi foic the lieginning of the strike. The executive hoard has 
power to levy an assfKsment of o cents a wis'k ior strike purposes. Whenever the 
lioard IS satishcd that a strike is lost, it can declare it at an end. so far as the 
financial help of the national organization is concerned. 

Any inoml)(‘i or othei ]>erson xvho goes to work where a strike exists is to be tiiioil 
not more than sj’t. and the fine must ho pahl in full before the per.son can be rein¬ 
stated or become a new im'iubor. 

Monibeis viclimi/cd for activity in llie cause of tbouiiiou are entitled to such 
.assistance as tlie executive board inav direct, not exceeding .slO at one time. 

Distnbution of work. -Thu constitution reiiuires memberB to have work oiiually 
divided whore it is possible 

Labor Day.—bhich local may adopt its own rules roiiuiring its members to observe 
Labor Day. 

THE CHARTERED SOCIETY OF THE AMALGAMATED LACE 
CURTAIN OPERATIVES OF AMERICA. 

HUtory.—The Charten'd Society of Amalgamated Lace Curtain Operatives o 
America is a small union wliose membership is confined to the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. excepting the employees of oiu* firm at TarilTville. Conn. It was (»rganiz.ed 
in March, It has onlv '• locals and about :><UI members The geneial boc- 

rotary ve])orts that tins number im bides three-quarters of the workers at the trade 
in the United States. The memhm-s are subject, however, in strikes, to the oom- 

f ietition of lace makers in other lines. Onnng 1000 the charter of a local union of 
ace makera in Brooklyn was revoked by the American Federation of Labor 
because its mombors took the idaces of lace-curtain operatives who were on strike 
at Wilkeabanv. Pa. A movement is understooil to be on foot for the amalgama¬ 
tion of all lace workers with the Lace Cuitain Operatives. 

General aims.—The laco-curtam o]>eratives mention the following among the 
objects of their union “To endeavor to avoid all labor conflicts and their attend¬ 
ant bitterness and pecuniar\ loss by resorting to conciliation in the settleraeot of 
all disputes concerning wages and comlitions of employment." 

Convention and constitutional amendments —The convention meets annually. “ Each 
branch shall be entitled to at least I delegate, and I additional delegate for eac4i 
50 membors or fraction thereof." Special meetings must be calle<l on the petition 
of 2 or more branches: luit tlie executive council may impose a tine, together 
with all thoexiiensesof thv meeting, upon the branches that call a special meeting 
which the council does not consider justified by the importance of the business. 
The constitution may bi* amended by a inaioritv vote of the convention. 
Officers.—Th(' officers are a iiresident. a secretary a treasurer, and an executive 
board composed of these officers and 5 other members. All must live in Phila- 
dehihia during their term of office. The officers are elected by popular vote. 

Tlie executive board has full control of the society, entire power over its funds, 
power to make all needed rules, and pov-’er to decide disputes and maintain disci- 
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THE ELASTIC GORING WEAVERS’ AMALGAMATED ASSOCUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

History. -The Elastic (Joniii? Weavers' AinalKainatod Association was organized 
in IHV). It has r locals in Massachnsett^. J in (.'ounocticnt. and 1 in (’amden. N. J. 
It IS one of the smallest national IkkIk'S afliliated with the Federation ot Labor. 
It' members are makers ol the elastic \n' !» which is inserted m t he sides of con¬ 
gress gaiters. The demand lor theM‘ shoes h,is been very light of latt' years, and 
t lie inakeis of the elastic goiing lia\e not had more than d days' woik a week, yet 
tlini union is still one ot the strongest in the United States, if strength is meas- 
nied by control ot a uiven held ot labor. The geneial socretury lepoited in the 
summer of litno that only about s workmen of the trade weie outside tin* union 
The membership ol the union was tiiea JTl. In !><'.>■*». when it was largi'st. it was 
In .Inne. lOOl. it was naluced to about 'Tto. with not moio than si.k or .seven 
workers ol tlie trade outside. .\ 11 of the uoring weaiau a are nnui. 

Objects.- -The elastic goring weaxors mention the following among the ])nr|H)S(‘S 
of tlieir union • To cultivate, by ail honoiable means, a liietidly feeling between 
omployer.s and employed, (o prevent .sti’ik(*s tiiiongli tlu' nu'iiinm i)f arbitration; 
to endeavor bv ev^'rv means in our jiower to jiro'luce the best article possible with 
the matena's given to ns, and tlius denioiisliate to our ♦■mployers that while 
Berviug our own interests wa- aie at the same tnn<‘ .s<‘rving theirs.” 

Olkcors. -Each hianch eh cts 1 deli'gate, ami the delegates constitute an execu¬ 
tive committir. Theconimittec meets annually iii Septeiiibei Sometimes a spe¬ 
cial meeting Is called <binni; tlie year, and om e or twice there have h(>on two. 
Each <leh'gate is entitled to 1 vote lor every !<» nieiuhors (»r major part thert'ot in 
Ills braneli. d’lie executive <ommittee elects a piesideiif fiom .inioiig its own 
incmbei s. and a secretary who ii' e<l not be orm of tliemsel ves 11 has gent^ral con¬ 
trol over the Ini'iness of tlu' asMuantion It i', indeed, l)oth an eveculiv e coninut- 
tee and a geiier.il conv entioii. Itsineml'ei.sHM-eive.st ad.iv while <'ngaged on union 
iuismeSH. The exeeut \ e coniniUl' 0 has i-ower to call for .nid exainiiie all the books 
ot ,iny branch wticn it tiiinks it iie(-cs-.ary. The constitution may Ix' amended by 
a maioriiy vote ol tluM've ntivo < ominitiee at an annual meeting >\iiy proposi¬ 
tion lor this purpose imi.st be sent to tlie general secietarv at least 1 weeks Iwhu-o 
the im-eting. 

Nonui.ii ii men Every jx rsou who inns a loom must lx* a member ol the union, 
must reee.ve the lull' list prue lor Ids woik, ami niiist pav liis i oiiinbiitioiis 
according to the constitution. Members ol lii ms ,iml l Imit sons am exempt fiom 
tins rule. 

Apjirentices No menibci ol the union isjietmiited to toacli tlietr.ide to anvone 
without the consent ol Ins brain li 

Finances.— The expenses ol t he general body aie raiscxl by assessment. Tbe initia¬ 
tion tee i.s imiloriiily >'I‘). The current dues are mnrorm tlironghont the associa¬ 
tion. The amount- is lixed l^y the e\ecntive committee. It vanes, from tiiuoto 
time, trom » cents lo .'iO < ont.s a week. A momb.-i is e.x.-mpt Irom dues fi^r any 
weelv in which he works less than ’>!'• lionr^ For anv’ wd'k m which lie works 25 
hours and les.s Ilian A hours he pa> shall dues. Wlien ho works hours or more, 
his lines are to be paid in tnil. No branch mav appropi latc* anv pait ot its fumls 
for anv otlier ]Mir})Osc than nocessaiy ninmng <-xpenses without the periinssion of 
the executive committee. 

Benefits.—A <U'atli beiietit ol sbiu is jiaid. If a member owes ^ weekly iiayimnitH, 
be IS not entitled to beneht. and lie docs not come intix beiiclit until 15 weeks afbT 
paying up his arreans. 

In .Inly, llMK), the sm retary said tliat •'>500 had boon ])ai<l in death henetits dur¬ 
ing the preceding liscal year, and si 10 in strik*> l)enelits that about $2.1 Oo had 
been paid in deatli claims since is‘i2, and that since bM>ih more than $20,000 had 
probably been paid in strike benefits. 

Strikes.—During tbe fiscal year is'.t't - lOoo then' were two strikes, involving 10 
persons and costing $250. 

Hours of labor.—The constitution provides that 55 hours shall constitute a week’s 
work, and that Saturdjiy alternoon shall l>ea holidav the year i ound. As is noted 
above, the actual hours ol labor have l>oen much shorter of late on account of the 
depressed condition of the tra<le. 

Piecework.—All the weaving ot elastic goring is done by the piwe. For prepar¬ 
atory work, such as altering the loom to make a different style of goods, the union 
fixes a rate of 20 cents an hour for skilled help and not less than 15 cents for 
unskilled. 
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Union label. Tho Elastic Goring; Weavers a<loptoda union label iu 1^1)8, but they 
have not hu<‘cooi1o( 1 in inducing any inanulacturer to use it. The secretary 
explains that tho only way in which it can lie used effectively is by stamping it on 
the imek <>(' tho gr>oa8. All manufacturers have their own printed stamps, an I 
they are not willing to give up the stamps which they have spent money to adver¬ 
tise in order to ii.so tho union stamps. Tho union still hopes to induce tho maiiu- 
factiirors to use its htamp in connection with their own. The use of the union 
label <^oul<l not. aiiparentlv, greatly strengthen tho position of tho union, since it 
is asserted that hS per cent of tho goring made in the United States is already 
union made. 

Efforts to increase omploymont.-- Tho constitution of the Elastic Goring Weavers 
recpiiies every inemlMtr to wear congress shoes, tho making of whose elastic web 
is tlio business of tho momber-. ot tho organization. In 18’J'.) tho union undertook 
an additional measure to liolp the depre.ssion in Us trade, by sending out two 
menibera on the roa<l to induce trade-iiniunists te buy congress shoes.' 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF TEXTILE WORKERS. 

History.--Tins union was formed on March .‘50, 18hl. It was meant to include all 
workers in toxtilo inills oxcejtt cotton mule spinners Tins exception was made 
because the Mule Sjiinners had a eharter fiom the American Federation of Labor 
before the International I 'nion of Textile Woi kers was formed. Tho intention of 
gonoral inclnsiveness has not, howev»T, been carried out. Tho strength of the 
organization lias been largely among tho cotlon-mill workers of tlie South The 
New Englaml cotton operatives have unions of their own, which have not been 
willing to .pun thoi'xisting international union. Some ol the New England unions 
have been prevented trom joiiiing th<» American Federation ol Labor only by their 
unwillingness to go into tho International Union of Textile Workers and by the 
iiii]) 08 .sil)ility ol getting a separate charter Irom tho Fe<leiation under its rules, 
ThoTc.xtile Workers, however, have In-aiiches in all parts ot the United States 
where textih' in.inulactnres are carried on, and also in Uanada. They are giving 
increasing attention to other branches than tlie cotton mauufactiiro. 

The ollicers ot the Textile Workers were tor some years on bad terms with 
the Americun Federation of Labor Tho ollicers of the Federation attributed the 
difliculty to niifaithfiilness of the ollicers of the Textile Workers to the trade- 
union moveimuit, which xv.is alleged to bo caused by their pronounced socialistic 
opinions. Tln'Ainenc.in Fo<loration of Labor convention of isn.’) duected that 
special ell'orts bo made to organizi* tli(‘ t«*\tilo workers in the Southern States, 
and tho l'(‘dcration sent special organizei ' into the region for this purpose. The 
presidontot the Fedeiation. m his rejiorl to tho convention of ISili;, d<M‘lared that 
the unions ot textih' workers termed by tho organizers of Ihi' Ft'deratiun in 
Columbus, Ga . Iiad “for a lime hecn diverted from their purpo-'O and turned 
into machines for theoretical political ])roi)ag,.nda, rather than devoting their 
efforts for iininediale economic and legislative relief. It behooves this 

convention, though, to say whether the efforts we put forth for the purpose of 
organizing the unorganized of this industry, and the money expended by us for 
these purposes, .shall be por\ erted or I nrther applied to a political machine, to the 
injury ot the interests not only of the textile workers, but of the general labor 
moveinenf." 

In his ri'port to the American Federation of Labor convention of 1>^0T, President 
Goinpers referri'd to the dilTerences between the American Federation of Labor 
and the former in.uiagers of tho Textile Workers' National Union. He said that 
a representative of the executii e council of the American Feileralion of Labor had 
attended a convention of tlie Textile Workers' Union, and had told the members 
that unb'ss that organization “proposed to organize the textile workers as a trade 
union, the Federation would undertake that function." Mr. Goinpeis added that 
the Textile Workers' Union was now “olliccrcd by those who are devoted to its 
growth nnd interests.'’and deserving of all tho sympathy and aid that tho Fed¬ 
eration could give 

About the hegiiming of isos the textile workers of New Bedford, Mass., struck 
without success against a reduclion of wages. Those of Fall River accepted the 
reduction without a protest. President (rompers attributed the failure of the 
strike partly to this defection, partly to the comparatively unorganized state of 
the New Bedford ofieratives, e.xcept tho Male Spinners, and partly to the actions 
of certain representatives of the Socialist i^abor party, who, he declared, held daily 
meetings for tho avowed purpo.se of spreading dissatisfaction and discouragement 
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among the workers, oxultingly predicted dofoat, and did all they could to bring it 
about. 

Union of textile workers.-The convention of the International Tnion of Textile 
Workers, iii 1891), appointed a coniinittee to confer with tlio other unions (d work¬ 
ers in textile mills with a view to amalgamation. In SepteinlMT. 1^09, this com¬ 
mittee met with the representatives of the National ('ardors' Union, the National 
Federation ol Textile Operativca, the National Loom Fixers' Association, the 
National Association of Mule Sjunncrs, and th(5 National Slashers’Association. 
It was unanimously resolved that all tht'so um<nis should amnigamate into one 
national hodv, pieserving the autonomy and tlie individuality of each tra<lo union 
under the federation. The following resolution was also passed 

'• lirsolnil, That in the cventof any dilliculty arising bot^\een any union repri'* 
sented in this conference and the managemont of any null corp<*ratK)n. each 
organi/atioii shall make common cause against such employer, and all unions 
liereby pledge thnr suppoi t to any such aggrieved organization.'’ ’ 

On May II. t'.ioi. a conteronce was held in Foston betwi'en live reiiresonrativi's 
of the Inli'iuational Union ot Textile Workers and live representatives of the 
American Fedeiation of Textile Operatnes. with Mr. .lames Ibincan. first vic<‘- 
prosident ot the American Federatnni of Labor, as chairman. Tlie represonta- 
tivesof the Federation ot Textile ()perati\es were from the Fall River Oarders' 
Association, the We.avors Association, the Slasher Tenders’ Fnion, and the Mule 
Spinner.s Union. It was resolved tliat the organizations ro{)resonted be amalga¬ 
mated under the name of tlie United Textile Workers of Amenca. that this now 
organization apjily tor a ehaiter from the American loxleration of laibor. and 
that the present charter of the Internafional I 'nion ol Textile Workers he given 
up. A convention is to b(‘ bold not later than NovemRu* Ilf, ItMil. to complete the 
iicw oiganization. Tins will give time bn* tlu^ various bodies wiiich aia; to bo 
absorbed to hold their convcntione, either bclore th(‘ il.ite lixa d tor the amalgamat¬ 
ing meeting or at the >ame tune. aiidcomi)lcte tlmir airaiigmients lor ending their 
sejiarate existence. On the other hand, it will hr possililr to report tlie coinjilcte 
union to the convention of the .Vmericati Federation of Labor in December. It is 
ex]tccted that tlie now organi/alion will immediately absorb all the unions in the 
textile trades except the Mule SjunnerH. The Mule Spinnets have au old and 
strong organization, with prior rights ot rocogintum by the American F(‘deration 
ol Labor, liecau.se they were the first tcxtiie union to aibhate with it. It is 
admitbd that the irchnical situation of their trade is such that they may very 
proporl) 'uamtain thnr separate organizalion until the doveloi)ment of the new 
amalgamation shall proxido piojiei moans of supervising the Mule Spinners’ 
alfairs. It is expecteil, however, that tlioy will ultimately unite in the one organ¬ 
ization with the other textile workers. 

Declaration of principles, and general aims. 'I'ho following declaration of j)rinciples 
IS preh.\(“d to the constitution: 

“Society at jiresent is composed of classes whose interests are highly antagonistic 
to each other. On the one side wo have the proprietary class, po.ssessing almost 
all the soil, all houses, factories, mi'ans of transportation, machines, raw material, 
and all necessities ot life. In comparison to the entire jieople this (lass reprt'scnts 
a small minority. On the other side we have tlu' workmen, possessing nothing 
but their intellectual ainl phvsical power with which to labor, and which they 
must sell to the iiossessors ol the means of production in oDler to liv<x The 
workers represent the millions. 

“The interest of the possessing class consists in buying the prtjductive power of 
the laborer as cheaply as possible, m order to jiroduce as much as iiossiblo and to 
amass wealth. The few hundred thousand proprietor-, arrogate to themselves 
the larg<n- jiart of the wealth produce<l by the workers. 

“ The laboring millions receive from the product ot their l.ibor only so mucli a.s 
is necessary to live a life of misery ainl starvation 

“ Kvery improvement in machinery, every new discovery of hitherto unknown 
forces in nature, the proprietary idass arrogates to itself for the exclusive piir])o8e 
of incH'asing its possessions. Through this process human labor is more and more 
disi'laced by machinery. 

‘•The workers having become superfluous are compelled to sell their labor at 
any price in order to save themselves trom starvation. Tlie value of labor gradu¬ 
ally decreases; the laboring people arc* being impoverished more and more; their 
<X)nsuraing power is more and more lessened, and the <-onsequence is tliat the com¬ 
modities produced remain upon the market without l>emg bouglit by anyone, 
(’ommercial stagnation sets in. production is decreased and even ])ar1ially sus¬ 
pended. The crisis has arrived. 


* (Jyuvoutiou Procoodmgs, iWO, pp. ia-l«J. 
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•' Tho i)roi)n('tary< lass jurgsey into its Hcrvice the power of tlic State. the])olice, 
militia, j>refl8. aiiil pulpit to protect, tlie posHe.ssions produced by otliers and to 
declare for the ‘ s.icri diiess' of {ii opert>. 

Whilo tho millioriH ol tho workinj^ p(‘ 0 ]do are h-fr without the means of exist¬ 
ence, witlioui ri^'hlH and iinpretocted, betrayed and sold out to their enemies by 
the Stall', by the prose.and by tho pulpit, the arm.s of the police and ol tlie militia 
are directed a^minst them. 

“ In consideration of tlieso facta we declare: 

“I. Tlia’ the laboring cIi.hs must emain ipate itself from all inlliiences of its 
enemy, the projirietary < la^s. that it must oi loi-.illy nationally, and inter¬ 

nationally tor the purpose of setiiiig tho ])ower ol tlu' organi/.ed masses against 
the powei of capitilism. and that it must see that interests b^- represented ui 
tho mills, woi Usliojiy.ete.,aud m ditlerent biancims ot the local, State, and national 
administrations and governmenls 

‘ National ;iud interuationui trade unions are apt to exert a powerful inHu- 
eiice upon production, pi ices, tlie hours of latior. the legulation of npprentn eship, 
and to HUiipoi t their nii'inhers in all the dilleient pha-M S of life. 

•Sh Tlie comhat lliiough will! li they h,i\e n.iturally to go with the organized 
power of caiutalisin Je.ids tluuu to recomn/e that all li.ido union-' must form one 
great, power! ul l)od}. the solidarity of the interests of all is proclaimed, tlie woruers 
mutually assist each oilier. Soon the fact will lie lei oi;ni/ed tliat the eutii e system 
Of production lests upon tho \er\ shouldei.s of tlie lalmring chiss and that if the 
workers only <lisplay tlnur him deteiminat ion andi-xeii tln-ir powrr a new system 
based ni»on lustice iiimhL lie easily intuxluced Arrayed against tlie power of 
capitalism and Us minions stands the j)ower of thi' laboring masses sidf-reliant 
and (miiscions that they po-sess tho power willi wiiieh to oveiwhi lm their antago¬ 
nists 

“ 1. There is no iiower on earth large euoiiglitore.sist the willof such amajorily 
if it he enliglileiied in regard to ils rights, it will accompiisli its aims and oii.p'ctH 
irresistililv. d'ho right of nature is upon Us .side. 'I'lie earth, togetliei with all Us 
wealth, tieloiigs to mmikiml The results and triumpiis ot nvili/ation lia\e been 
acliioved tlirougli the cour.se ol thousands of \ (Mrs ;iiid with the assistam i' ot all 
nations. The organized workers will come to carry into reality these principles, 
and they will estahhsh a state of allaiis under which everyone will enjoy the 
fruits oi Ills lalxir.” 

Tho declarations of jirinciples of tlie Amalgamaled < J-lass Workeis and the Wood 
Worker.s are tlie same, word for word, with two or tliiee exceptions. Those of 
the llrewer.v Workeis and tho Ihikms are tho same in siilistaiiei'. phrase for pliiase, 
though with .1 dUlerent choicn* of wmds. The dilVoicnees seem to be dilfereiices 
of tiMiislation from the (Jerman. 

The Union ol Text ile Worl er.s ha-' (^special reason to desire action upon the 
subject of child labor, beeaus(' its members are largely m the South, where organ¬ 
ization IS weak, factory legistatioii is backward, .ind the exploitation of child labor 
18 universal. At tho convention ol ['."Hi u passed lesolulioiisiu lavor ot the prohibi¬ 
tion of tho labor ol children under II years old in any maiiufactnrmg establish¬ 
ment. inino. worksliop, or tln^ like, and iii favorof compulsory education according 
to tho laws ot .Massaehusi'tts. 

Tho union urges its nieinber.s to “strive to secure legi-lation in iavor of the 
wealth producers of the country,” and provides that all discussions ami i esoiutions 
111 th.it <hrection shall he in onler at any regular meeting, though jiarty ]iolitiC3 
must he excluded. 

Convention. -The convention meets annually m May. ICach kical is entitled to 
1 delegate lor each KiO imunbers or fraction tliereot The mileage and expenses 
of delegates are paid by their locals The president and the secretary-treasurer 
are requiK'd to attend the convention, and their expenses are paid out of the gen¬ 
eral treasury. 

Constitutional amendments.—The (‘oiistitution may be amended in tlio convention 
by a two-thirds vote It isivcoramended that proj'osed amendments be submitted 
to the general secretary-treasurer at least k*() da\ s before tlie convention, so that he 
may lay them before the locals. 

Officers.—The othcers are a i>resident five vice presidents, a secretary-treasurer, 
and two general organizers Hy action of the convention of Ittoi, one vice-president 
must be elected from the woolen industry, one trom the carpet and jute industry, 
one from tlie silk industry, and one from the Northern and one from tho Southern 
cotton mills. On«^ of the organizers must come from the North and one from the 
youth All tho otfi( ers are elected by the general convention by ballot, and a 
inatority of all votes east is neces-ary to an election. The general executive 
council has full power to direct the atlairsof the union in the interval between 
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conventions, includinj? the power to indorse strikes and to levy an assessment, 
when It IS necessary, to cairj on the work of the intfrnaiional union or to aid a 
union on strike It also has power to hear all appeals and grievances 

Bistnct councils —The Textile Workers’ Union permits tlio estahlislmiontof a dis¬ 
trict council in any manulactnnng center when* 'Z or nuire local unions exist. 
Kisewliere in tlio constitution it is said that '•) unions in oin* vicinity may form 
a district council. 

Membership.- The only (inalitication pneseribed by th»'coiistiintion of the Inter¬ 
national Union of Textile Workers is that Ihe candidate * must have been a ti-xtile 
worker.” 

Finances.—Tbe per capita tax i.s a cents a month. The initiation fee is UMially 
$1. The local dues aie usually oO cents a montli. Tlie pro.sideiit recommendrd in 
hisrepoit to theconventmn o! that the national organi/atiou bestrengtliened 
by an increa'O <>f tlie jier capita tax. On a proposition to raise tiie tax trem 5 
cents to () cents a month the vote uas—yeas. ;;T. nays. Js. Solho motion was lost, 
as II two-thirds vote is re<inired to amend the coiisl itution. The convention liow- 
ever. aiithorizi'd the national president to levy an as^^es-inent of a cents a member 
a week to support a stnkeor lockout.and alsoauthori/.ed tlnu'xecutivocummittee 
to levy an exti a assessment in caise of a Io(*kout wlj(*re a now union wa.s bi'ing 
established. The convention ot Ihoi limited a‘'Scs'-meiitH to Z cent'i a week and to 
4 inontiis in a year 

Tile constitution forhi<ls the ire of funds oi the union fnv loans or for jxilitiea.) 
purpose.s. 

Strikes. —The Textile Workers' Tnion pio\ ides that wdien any ditbcully arises the 
members aggrieved shall lay the ca.s(* before their h«-al union or district cinineil. 
ami this body shall try to ad.pi.st the drinito through a coiilerence comniitlee. No 
strike requiring assistance from the inti'rnational union can bedeclare<i excojit hy 
a two thirds vote, by a secret ballot, ot the memb(‘rs j.resent at a nieeiing lieM to 
consider the grievance, after due notieeto.ili mt'iubers. WIk'u such a vote has 
been passed, the general secretary oi the international uni' ti must be notilnd and 
it the general executive committee deem it iiecevsary. he is to de[uiti/e a member 
to visit the Hcene ot tin* difticulU and try to settle the di'-pute by arbitiation. If 
tills fails, tinal leport is made to the general ex»‘cnti\e coitimii b-e. and they have 
power to huat.iin the aetnni ot the local niiion or district council ])io\ided the 
liody aR’'*cte<l has been for t; months connected willi the inteinational union. It 
may the.i pay sncli benefits as tlie Innds of the orgaiii/atioii permit. 

Hours of Ubor..The convention of Ptoe instructed the sei letarv-tieasnror to make 

a reijurst of all manufacturers nt textile fabrics to concede a \v(n’k<lay ol not more 
than l<» hours, to take ell'ect net lat.r than M.iy 1, IHOl. Tin-' action had no 
important xisible result, but the results ot tin' agitation are likely t<; a])i»rar here- 
alter. 

TRUNK AND BAG WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. 

History.—Tbe Trunk and Bag Workers' International Union of America was 
organized in isii.5. In .Inly. l'.K)o. the secretary reported 7 loe.d^ and d id memlK-rs. 
The number of locals and members in previous years is given as follows. 
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Convention—The convention meets biennially between December Z~) and .Tunu- 
ary 1. Each local is entitled to one delegate. No member ot the executive lioard 
iseligible. Every delegate mast have been a meinlier for I yearunle.ss his local 
hH8l>een formed within that time. Members not in good standing and member.s 
whose names have lieen on the black list are ineligible Each local bears lialf the 
expense of its delegate, the other halt is paid from the general treasury. 

Constitutional amendments.—The constitution may be amended only bj a txx'o-tlnrds 
vote of all the members. The constitution ]»rovide8 that the union shall not lie 
dissolved w'hile there are three dissenting unions, “ nor shall this soction be sub¬ 
ject to any alteration whatever.” 
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Officers.—Tlie onicers are a president, a vice-president, and a secretary-treasurer. 
Those ofticers also (constitute th<‘ oxocntive board. The pr(‘8i<lent and the se(.Totary 
must live at diibcrent phucjcs. The secretary is paid $•') a month. All the members 
of th(c ])oard receive.'*;^ a day for actual time lost in attending imcetinKS of the 
board. The t‘X(‘cntivo board has power to decide all i|uesnona and disputes, sub¬ 
ject to appe al to j)opnlar vote of the members. The ollicers are elected by the 
convmilioii and a clear maioiity is necessary to elect. 

Tho executive board has powiu* to appoint urgain/ers at a salary not less than 
$1 a day, with an allowance for expense's of S;l a day and railroad faro. 

Membership.—Any p(‘rson wlio has served tho term ot years in tho trunk and 
bag industry is eligildo to mombcr.ship This includes members of cooperative 
factories, and manufacturers who employ no .lournevmon. 

Apprentices.—Each shop is entitled to I apprentice for every 4 .lonrneymen. Roys 
can not enter as :ipprentic<!s under 11 years of ag<‘. 

Discipline - Fim's may be liwied by local unions up to tho amount of Larger 
lines must be submitted to the e.xecuti\o board for aiipioval. 

Finances.--Th('charter fee IS .s!». This iiiclude.s tlu'cost ol seal and certain sta- 
tioin'ty. 'I’lio per cajnta lax is 15 cents a month. Tlie initiation lee may not bo 
more tlian .y* nor less than -sl. and the dues are uniformly K) i ents a week. Duc.s 
ami nss'^ssnn nts an* ])aid by the fitam]) system. Anv iiK'iuber who fails to pay 
(lues or aKS(*ssmenis for I'-? weeks is to be suspended, unhss he is out of employ¬ 
ment and when so euspended he is siil>.iect to a n iiistatomcnt tee of Locals 
are lialde to suspension when :;o days deliiii]uent in ]>ayiiient of per capita tax. 

Strikes.—All applications tor ])onni8sion to strike are to bo submitted to the 
executive board, and strike pay can not begin l)elor»< the day on whicli tin* execu¬ 
tive board approves the application. Strike pay is S5 a week for tho first S weeks, 
and tliereafter a week during tho continuance of the strike. A union whose 
application to strike has not btsui approved may not malo! a second apidicalioti for 
the saim^ cause during tlio next d months. 

If a committeeman is discliari^ed while performing his duty he entitled to 
strike benefit troni the time of hi^ discharge. 

Union label. -The union labtd w<is adopted in .ftily, IS'JS Tin* first issue of it is 
said to have been made m .laiiuary, Ibou. In diim', I'.KU. the .secretary-tn'asurer 
reported that I manufacturers were using the lalad, and that about 1,000 labels 
had been issued. 


ClIAFIER V. 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 

History. Tho International Typographical Unio:. has had a longer continuona 
history as a national organization than any other in the country. It was organ¬ 
ized in IS.")!!, took tlio name of tho National Typographical Union in and 
became tho International 'rypographical Union m 18(>h. Its growth has been 
steady and constant, and it has long been recognized as a type of a strong labor 
organization. 

The average number of paving members for each year, ending June 30, since 
1890, is as follows IStKj, 24,194; 1891.2.5.1(m. 1892.28,187; 1893,30,454: 1894,31,379; 
1895,29,29.5. 189(>, 28,838. 1897,28,090; 1898,2^.014; 1809,30,040: 1900,32,105; 1901, 
11 inontlis. to May 31, 34,918. The union received per capita ta.x on 38.040 mem¬ 
bers during the inunth of January, 1901. 

It will bo ac(*n that the union grew rapidly from 1890 to 1894. In the next fiscal 
year it gained the 1,100 or 1,200 imuubers of tho G-erman-Amencan Typographia, 
whose amalgamation with tho International Typograpliical Union took effect July 
1,1894. In spite of this its average membership fell more than 2,000. This was 
partly through tho hard times and partly through the departure of the pressmen 
and the bookbinders. SSince 1898 there has been again a rapid increase, and the 
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organization is now larger than ever before. The following table shows the pro¬ 
portion of unions and memls'is belonging to the different branches of the craft 
organized in the International Typographical Union: 

Local unions and vwmlx’rs of Inlernalional Tijpnjmphkal Union: i/iiirs endiut/ 
June 30 up to J'.nsi; in IMil, Man '‘I- 
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Tlio typographical unions are made up of coiniiositnrs working in Knglis}i, with 
afewot the other languages, not including (ierman. 1 hodcrinnnconipositor.saro 
in the (iorman-Anierican Tyix'grai'liia It will be soi n that in ailv lourdillliH ol 
the unions are those of the Knglisli cdinpoHilorfl while the nuinlxu-ot inombers 
of the compositors'uiiioiiH inchnling thoi fcrinan-AiniTican Tyiiograjihia. is m'.irly 
nine tenths ot tin* total nuinbm- Tlie organisations Stoioot\pers and Ph<)to- 
engravers are relatividy .'strong, these l)^alu’he^ einplovmg comparatively tew 
men. Tlu* mailers are less etb ctn ely organi/.cd, whih' iln^ att'^mpt to organize 
reporters and newspaper writers in connection with the Tyimgrapliical I.-nion has 
80 far met witli c()ini)arati\ely little success. 

Th(‘ (Jerman-Amoiican Tv])Ogia])hia lias so high an organi/ation, under its own 
laws, that it is treated .M*parately below {pp. ion. lot) 

'riii- mcmlx'rs of tlie minor crafts within tlie organization .still disjdav the .same 
uneasiness which led to the secissioii of the Pn'ssmcn and the I look hinders. In the 
conveiPion of 11)00 the Stcrootypcrs'and Electrotypers’Dis'nct rnion asked to 
beallow' .l to withdraw from the International Typtatraphical Union and estab* 
hsli a separate international union The ro'iuest was ilenu'd 

Triple alliance—Pressmen and Bookbinders—There liav(‘ biMUi considerable dissen¬ 
sions Irom time to time betw’eon dilferent bianclies of the ]trinliiig trad s. In 
former years all the emjiloyees of printing and binding esiabii'-hmeuts. ho laras 
they were organized, wore usually memher.s ol tlie International Typographical 
Union. The great preponderance of tlie compo.sitors necessarily gave them f out rol 
of the common organization. The less mimerous cralts believed that their inter¬ 
ests were often neglected fi>r the interests of the ruling trade. The pressmen were 
tliefirst to starta formidable movement for sece-'Sion. They ostahlisliod the Inter¬ 
national Printing ITessmen s Union in 18'^'.). In 18'.)-’ the International Brother¬ 
hood of Bookbinders wa.s toi med. The early t)e's were a jienoil ol constant (“ontlKd 
between these new orgamzatioms and the T\ jiographical Union, whic!i_ still 
claimed jurisdiction over bookbindiTs and pre-'SHien It w'as not until l>''i.‘>that 
peace was brought about. A truce and a treaty of alliance wore made, to lake 
effect January 1. isim. This •’triparliteagreoment. with amendments adopted 
in 1897, and in March, 1901. is still in force 

Each party agreed to abandon all pretense of right to organize persons engaged 
in any branch of the business controlled hy eithei of the other jiarties. This was, 
of course, a restriction upon the 'Ibpographn al Union, which had claimed juris¬ 
diction over the whole force of ]»rintingedict's. The Typographical Union desin d 
to establish joint defense funds and to form a strong alliance, but this was deleated 
b> the action of the other organizations. It a dispute arises between the allied 
unions it is agreed to refer it to a board of arbitration of three members, one chosen 
by each union. 

(irievances which require joint strikes must be decided by tlie executive boards 
or councils of the several international unions A united request for action of the 
central authorities must first be made l>y local unions representing each interna¬ 
tional union. The international presidents must then be notified, and must visit 
the place in person or by proxy and try to effect a pea^' eable settlement. If they 
fail they must report to their respective e\ecuti\e councils. For the purpose of 
action in such cases the executive councils of the several international anions 
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murtt hiivo nn e<inal number of members. If a majority of the executive councils 
taken together ]>elieve that a strike is absolutely necessary, the presidents must 
again try to effect a Hottleinent. and if still unsuccessful they are to order a strike 
of all inemliers of tlio three unions in the offices affected. When a joint strike 
has been inaugurated the whole burden ol strike pay for the first 8 weeks is placed 
upon tlie union from whose dispute tlie strike arose. The rate is .$7 a week to 
married imm or lioads of fainilu's. and $0 a week to single men or women. After 
8 weeks hencficianes must apjily to their own unions for further relief. Strikes 
may bo declared off by a majority vote of the oxecntiv councils. Any local union 
m.iv strike witliout the consent of tlio unilod local unions in the place, Imt in that 
oase the allies are iimler no obligation to assist, except by refraining from filling 
llie places of the strikers. 

The relations between tin* throo oigaiiizations under this agreement have not 
always lieeti hannonmus The n-e of the lalxd ef the allied ]irinting trades 
councils has caused lTo(iiicnt difficulty. This snb.iect is referred to below, under 
the lioad “ Union labid.” Tiu‘ olliccrs of the Typographical Union complain that 
the eijual represi'id ition of tlnar l»odv with the much .smaller organizations of the 
pn'ssmon and boo vbirnhu'i in tlic formation of local and international strike com¬ 
mittees an<l alli'sl coiiriciU IS an inpistice to the compositors, and tliat they, as 
the oldest and sirongost orgaiiizatKui.aroolti'u compelled to take up the tights 
which the weaker organizatinns are unaiilc to carry on themselves. It is also 
declared tliat. while the tripartite agreement leiiuires the Tyjiographical Union to 
biduce nonunion iirossinon and bookbinders to 10 m the unions of their crafts, the 
iigrcemtu t does not ro'jnire the jiressmi'n and the bookbinders to return the com¬ 
pliment. and it is in tact not returned. Tlie smaller organizations, on the otlier 
(land, de. lare that they do insist that <-ompoHilors join the Typographical Union; 
and tlnyv attribute the continual friction to the domineering attitude of the 
Tviiographical Union 

The tnmblo apjicars to be at bottom the same which made il hard te unite the 
large States and the si mill under th*‘< 'oii'^titution of the United States The small 
States th(‘Pressmen and tho Poekbindcrs want <‘oiiimon affairs to be* controlled 
by a lioard in winch e:icli organization sliall be treated as a unit and shall have 
equal ]H)wcrs. 'riielargo Stab' - tlic Ty])Ogiaphi<'al Unmn ■ wants power to be pro¬ 
portioned to niemberslni». Tlielaltcr primuple. strictly earned out. would give 
the compositors ab-^olult'('ontiol of the whole force of th(' printing offices. 'I'he 
former would snbiect tlieinaioiitv of (be workmen, as members of the Typograph¬ 
ical Union, to tho < onlrol ot a coiiq),natively small minority. 

Tlicamenilmentsof llHll estalilish a 101 nt board of appeals, coiisi.sting of the presi¬ 
dents of tlie tlireo international umons. Tins board has power to charter the 
allied printing trades < ouiicils and to enact rules for the government of them. 
It also lias power to lii'ar appeals I ruin the action of tlK'Conncila. The new amend¬ 
ments al.so provide more definitely for tho regulation of the allied trades label. 
Tlieso provisions are given in greabT detail below (])p. 98. 99). 

Allied Printing Trades Councils. -.MIkhI printing trades councils had been estab¬ 
lished m main places before tin* Tripartite Alliance of bs!i,') was formed. They 
custonianh coiisisied of tlirce re[)rcseMtative8 from each local union m the place, 
connected eitlicr with the Inbu-national Typograjdiical Union, the Pressmen, or 
tile Piotherhood of Hookbmdeis. The Tripartite agreement assumed the exist¬ 
ence of thesi' bodies, but did not undertake to regulate them and did not mention 
thiun except in connection with tin' union label of tlio allied printing trades. The 
amendnii'iitsof Mareb, 1901. pro\idod aconstitntion fortliem. Thev arc to bo com¬ 
posed of membeiaot the tliree international unions “and such otlier organizations 
affiliated with the American Kederation of Labor a.s may obtain the nnanimons 
consent of the loint board o! appeals ro their admission.'' Eacli council is to be 
compo^ed of tliia'e delegates from each local union entitled to representation. The 
joint comnntteo which framed the amendments agreed that where there are two 
or more locals connected with tho international unions they shall be compelled to 
form an allied lumting tra<les council, and that where such a council exists all 
eligible locals sh.ill be comiielled to join it The enforcement of these rules is 
necessarily left to tin' international unions severally. It was enacted by the joint 
cominittoo that when an allii'd printing trades council is formed it must, within 
CO days, apply to the joint !)oara for a charter. 

linotype machmisu.-One of t!ie most troublesome and persistent of jurisdiction 
disputes has existed for some ye ars between tlie Typographical Union and the 
Machinists' Union over the control of the machinists who are employed in print¬ 
ing offices to keep tho linoty])es in order. At the American Federation of Labor 
convention of 1895 a petition was presented from some linotype machinists in 
Brooklyn, who desired a local charter direct from the American Federation of 
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Labor, and said that tlu*y desired to join the TyjHjjfraphical Union, ‘‘but were 
opposed and prevented to a coituin extent by the International Association of 
Machinist P.’ Tlieoflicersof the Federation had deoline<l to grant the local charter 
ad\ ising the men to join either the Typographical Fiiion or ^rhe Machinists. Tlie 
convention declined lo interfere at that tune.' 

'I'ho Machinists afterwards adopted a n'soliition aiithori/.ing the organization of 
linotN i>t* maclnnists into separate lodges wlien-ver 10 or more were employed in 
niiocity. Several such lodges were formed Some linotype machinists joined the 
C'rand lo«lge, under the iiidividnal-memborslnp law, in places where the inacliinists 
Ini'l >ii> lo'lge.- The International Typographical f 'iiioii, however, in adopted 
arnie that alter duly 1, Is'.Mh all machine tenders in ininting ollices slionhl bo 
membersoftho rvpographieal I'nion. Tlnsatteinpt to shutout’membors of the 
Ma<“hmi>1s Unum horn the cam of linotypes imiIcns they Would join thoTyi»o- 
graphn al Union als.) brought the loug-standing dispute to a ln‘ad. 

In the American Fcdrralion of Laboi con\< ntion ot thi' representatives of 
the Machinists mtrodin ed a resolution declaiing it to be tlic sense (*t the eonven- 
tion that all maelurusts, m pi inting oflic<-sor wlioiever emiiloyisl. should be under 
the junsdn'tion nt the I nti'inational .Xssociatmn of Machinists. 'I’liougli this ri'so- 
Intioii seems t<) agu e with the pr]ncii)le ot organi/ation by trades which the Fed¬ 
eration has alwa\s maint.iined. thecorixentien did not ventnretotaKe.suchaction. 
butresohed ' While tlie policy of the American Federatnui of Labor has alwavs 
been to uphold ail alliliated organization in liie rightful exercise of its tradi' juris- 
di tion, we strongly recoinmend the Intern.itional Typographical Union and the 
International Xssociation ol Machinists to mako still another elTort to settle the 
iinestion. ■ eitlior !)>'agreeing le arhitiation by an imiiartial tribunal of 

tiade'i-nnionisl.s. or such other means as mav present themselves. * ‘ 

Tlie convention ot tlie Federation in isti'.r recommended that a committee of 
arl'iliation be tonni‘d. consisting ot three iiieinlxTsol the'Pypographical Union, 
threeineinbei sol the Machini.sts, and thr»''o|iHinti‘re.st(‘d trade 3 iimcniist».a})pointo(i 
bv the execiilixe couiunl ol the Fedi'i-ation. to inve.stigatc' tlie dispute. It was not 
proposed that thus coitirniltec lender any autliorit.mve dc'cision.' The executive 
c(nincil a<'coicbiml> aiipoiiitcil a committee, and the Mac-lnnists apjioiuted one. 
'the Typographical Union cletdiinsl to dc> so hut insisted on maintaining the posi¬ 
tion whidi it liad talo-n.' It had posse.ssion ot tlie field, and propo.sod to kc'epit. 

'J'Ue American Foder.ition of Labor coiivontion ol P.ioo .'X[tres.sed dc'oii legret 
that t‘'<- Typogiajduc.il Union did not accept tlie di'siie ol (lie Federation that the 
dispnt be* submitb-d to a fair tribunal lor adiustniont, Imt adnntti'd tliat the 
Tyjiogi. ,ducal Union was within its <-onstitntion:d jiowers and pledged llio serv¬ 
ices ol tlie Fc'derat ion for I in tlier mediation betw'eeii the two unions. The com¬ 
mittee which n*|)()ited on the m.itli'r e.xjiressed the opinion lh.it tlie broa<l l>nu- 
cijdos on which the <-ontioveisy between the Lreweiy Woi kmeii and otlier unions 
h.ul Im'cii dc'i ided would have lo govern this case* also' 'Ihon si'oms to 1 m' no 
logical escape trom this jiosition. The decision m the luewm.s'case substitnles 
the iirincijde of org:ini/.;ition by Industrie's lor that of oi gaiu/.atiou hv tradi's. If 
this is adhered to. the claim of I he Tyiiograjdiical Union to coiiliol the jirinting* 
ollii'o machinists must ajjp.aieutly be conceded. 

District organizations. - The comjiositors' nnioiis an- clivuled into Id districts, each 
of which ha.s an organizer, who docs nor, }iowe\er, give his entire time to the 
work. The steteot>ji('is and the electrotyinTH thiongliont iho country form a 
district hy thciii.selves, and tins distrii t organization lias the (‘xclusive right to 
issue charters to now unions of members of tln-he ciaft.s, and to decnie matters 
relating exclusively to them. The president of this district organization is the sec- 
oml vice-}>resident of the international union. More reci'Ully the jihoto-engiavors 
have formed a siinilir trade district. The jiresident of it is the sixth vice-presi¬ 
dent of the general oigani/ation Uther allied trades belonging to the intei na¬ 
tional union may form such trade districts, but ajiparently they have not done so 
as yet, although eno of the vice-]>residoiits must be chosen from members of 
eacli of these branches. 

Relation to other labor organizations.—The printers have always taken a lively inter- 
Cbt in trades-union alliances. The convention of lWd4 recommended the creation 
of local federations everywhere, embracing all jKissible trades. The convention of 
188.^ renewed the recommendation. That of Ihs.') projioseil to fine anyone who 
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willfully violated a boycott ordered by any federation of trades with which a 
typographical union was afliliated. 

In IHiiu the t>pographers at Washington took the initiative in a protest against 
the reduction of wagosin tho nHv\'-yar(ls, which the administrativeotHcors enforced 
in connection with tho introduction of the H-lionr day by act of (’ongress. 

It was tho rnternatioiial Typographical Union which officially called the Pitts¬ 
burg congrc'HS oi workmen, in November, ISSlJrom which sprang the Federation 
of Trades, and in 1 Wii tho Amerii an Federation of Labor.' 

Political altitude. -Tiio general laws of the organization forbid any member to use 
the name of his union for any political purpose to further his or her personal 
interests without tin* consent of tlie union, but a .subordinate union may take 
Iiolitical action whei (stlu' interostHof the ciaft as a wliolemay bebenotited thereby. 
Asaiiualitication of this latter rcgnlalion, h()wev<!r. must IxM-onsidered tin*follow¬ 
ing re>olutioii, adopted in l>'!U. *■ Tho International Typographical Union is noii- 
politn al in character and condemns all action by subordinate unions lor tho 
a<lvancoment of party (mds.” 

Tho Iniornational ( nion. however, has adopted a resolution urging the .subordi¬ 
nate bodies to ])rovide for the discussion of tho various phases of tho labor question 
and of other matters of public con<-t‘rn T)»e union has also from time to tune 
passinl rc.solutions favoring particular gov(‘rnment:il action, such as tlie initiaiive 
and referendum on eonstitiitional (piestions, the establi.shmciil of postal savings 
lianks, (lovernnicnf control of telephoms t(dogiaphs. and railways, abolition ot 
tlio contract system on all imhlic works, etc. 

“ This international body nMjuc'.ts the abolition of tlie contract system in <'on- 
n<‘ction witli Federal. Slate, and miimcipal public works, and the institution ot a 
H\8tem whereby such public works will i)n carried on under tin* direct snpi'rvisioii 
ot till' I’tMleral. State, and municipal govcrnnnmts thus .saving to the people a 
large leveniie which is now absorbed by middlemen."- 

“Union lu'inters ol llie United states and Uanada. in <‘onvcntion assembled, 
favorin every niamier governmental control ot tiu' iol(‘gra[)li, lailway.and tcle- 
idione. and <'all upon all subordinate unions 1(*endc.i\or hv all pussildt! means to 
have their Senators and (longrc'-smeu work to that end.’’ - 

“That tho Intel national Ty[)ogtaphic,il Union pent ions th(5 Fifly-sixtii I 'oiigre.ss 
of the United States l<> enael suitable laws lor tin* cstablishincirt and <’ontr<)l of 
tho i) 0 ''tal H.aviiigs bank’system T’l'.at ' jich and (ner\ subordinate union in the 
United States ot tho Intel national T\i'omM]>hical Union be rc«|uest(d and urged 
to pi'tition their Senators and Iteincsrnialives in ('ougicss to urge and voU' lor 
legislation ostahlishing said jiostal va\ mgs ii.uiks. ’ ‘ 

Tho union has been particnlai 1\ active in advocating (lovcrnnient owncrslnp t)f 
tho telegrajjh. It ludievesthat this change isi'specially im])ottant toitsiucml er.s, 
because the conduct ol the telegraidi comp.uuos. and parlicnl.uh their udatioiis 
with the n<“ws-gatliering agencu"' aic .such, in ils ludgnicnl,as to lestrict the 
establishment of newspa])ers, and so to restrict tho omplo\ monl of printers. 

In the convention of ISlil) a lOsoliition was piesented reciting that pruato prop- 
ortym tho natural soiirccsof iivodiicdon and tin' nistruniontsot labor is tlio < aiiso 
of economic^ servil inle and ])olitn al dei)end(‘nce, and caUiiig ii)»on the member'- of 
the union to ally thomselves witli tlieSociali't Laboi Uai ty It was proposed that 
the resolution be submittisl to the relereinhim. and when appro\(d be made a 
part of the constitution. Intln'hnel discussion winch iollowed one of ilie mem¬ 
bers said that he was a sociali.sl. but was not a member of theSo( lalist L.ibor U.ii t v, 
andob;ected tosc<'mg llic International Typographical ! niuii made a tail to tho 
party kite. Tho resolution was t.ihlcd by a vo:o<)f til lo I.*. 

In the convention ot Itini) tin* following lesolntion wa'^ at fir.st ado])led l)y a vote 
of H7 to 7;{, but was reconsidered the ne.\t day I»y a vote ot 1)1 to <>[, and defeated: 

Ri‘si)}ral. Thai the International Typographical Union emiihasi/e.s that it is 
distinctly a chi'-s organization, embracing in its membership all workoi s following 
the kindred cralts in the pi ml mg industry, who upon tho industrial field are antag¬ 
onized bv their employers on every occtision. which fact sliould impress the mem- 
liersof this organization that tosiibs 'rve their interests as wage workers it is essen¬ 
tial that they act as a unit upon the political Held, from whence capitalism deiives 
its power to oppress, and we iloclaro it consistent with the ethics of unionism and 
the sacred duty of every honorable member of this union to sever his or her affilia¬ 
tion with all political parties of I he exploiting class, wliich are constantly encroach¬ 
ing upon the liberties of the working people." 


' Vlgouroux. Tja CoiK-ciitratKHi <1os Faroes OuvriCros, iip 44, 45 
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Conventions and constitutional amendments —Tlio conventions of the Typographical 
I'nion are held annually in August. Snhordinato unions are entitled to represonta- 
thui according to the following apportionment: Unions with 100 members or less, 1 
delegate, more than 100 and lef«8 than oOO members, ^ delegates, more than oOO 
andle'^vS than l.oou members, delegates.and 1,000or any greater nnniberof mem¬ 
bers. 4 delegates. Two or more subordinate unions, having a membership c-f less 
than | 0 () members each, have the power ot combining and cdoctmg 1 delegate if 
they so desire. 

All eonsiitutional amendments ar«^ adoptenl, on the ])rineiple of the referendum, 
bypo}iulHr\oteot tlio members. Such amendments as are ;!i)piovod by the annual 
Convention are submittcMl to Tho gem ral inombei.shi]). If a ina.iorit\ of the votes 
I’ast fa%or an amen<linent, it gors into idlVet. (Jeiieial laws, however, which 
include some very important features of the work of 1h<‘ organi/atnui, may bo 
ndo])ted liy the convention itself. The ju-ineipleof the initiative is al.soreeogni/.ed. 
WheiK vor oU suboniinate unions petition for the snbmissiun of any proposition or 
coiKstitutional aiimiidmeiit it is the 'hity of the executive council to submit it to a 
vote ot the membership 

I'rom is:i i to the conventions \vorc held biennially, and in for the first 
time, the ofiieer''weieeM'Ct<'d by popular \ote insb'adof liy the convention. Tiiero 
was a strong agitation in b^'.'x lor a return to annual eoinamtions, and also for an 
iner<“a><‘ ot the j)ower of < oiiv(Miturns at the eviiensn of tlu' powiTS of the memlK'rs 
at huge in paitienlar i<>r a return to the syst» ni ol eh cting ollieers by the eon- 
\eiition. This agitation was attiilmted. at least by some of the opponents of it. 
to <lisaa1isf;u'tinn witb tlie u-.snits of tlic r<“ecnl jK'))nlar election It was said 
that th(i smalh-r ninons lost the clianee of getting oflicors in losing the a<lvantago 
wlneli thfir relativrly largo ropu'seiitation in tho convention gives tlnnii. and that 
manv de!egato3 Irom the laigiT cities worn <lispio;ise<l becauso Iheir lavoiUe^ were 
not ole< ted, and felt, snie that a <lificrciit result could have b*-en secured if the 
ehoico liad boon lelt to the delegatos. Mr. Pre-cott. who had been president for 7 
)e;irs, but who was not the recipient of tho ele« tioii by retcrenduni. which had 
.lu^t occurred, came out strongly in i.ivorof the maintenaneo of the rolorendum 
prnei])]*-. He dcelarc'il that i cpios('ntafivc goM'inmenl as ])raelieed by the union 
was lanoeal, that the s^Rtenl of r( presentation was ine(|Uilable. and that dele¬ 
gates in many instances did not ^actciul to Know, to say nothing of rciiresenting. 
The views of their unions; that the inand.itesot the eonvimtioii wiTe halutnally 
tiisu 'arded by loc il nmons, ami that ‘ itwasnot nnt l tliememhers siioki'through 
the r. !• lendiim that tlu* niternatunial s uttrranees weie deemed worthy ot atten¬ 
tion oi ae(iuies( (‘lice 

The convention voted in favor of the e^ in] li le abolition of the referendum sys¬ 
tem It was necessaiw however to submit the nieasnro to iiojiuiar vote, and on 
111'* popular Vote it was defeated The eon vent ion was made annual, but noeliange 
was iiiaile in the systiuiiol rejiresentation wliieb the juesideiit h;id complained of. 
'I'lu; l.irger unions sti 1 have much leas representation in proportion to their mem¬ 
bership than the smaller. 

Officers - -The eleclive officers ol the International Tyiiognqdiical Union, whose 
tmms are^yeais. are a president, a first vice piesideiit: a second vice-j>re8ident. 
who mn''t be a luactical olectrot>])er or steieotyper. and who is elecfe<l by the 
Htoieot\per9 and eli ctrotypei s' trabe district union, a third viccupresident, who 
must be ameiiilxT ot tlio<ieiman-.American Tyiiograjiliia, elected by tlie members 
of that orgain/atioii; a fouith \i( e-jircsalcnt. who must be a jirai'lical mailer; a 
fifth vK‘(‘ president. wdiomnst be a member ot the Newspaper Writers’ Union, a 
sixth vice president, w ho must be a jiractical pliotoengravei. <-lectcd by thejihoto- 
oiigra\ ers' trade district union: a seventh vice piesident, who must be a pra<‘tical 
t>pe founder, and a sei retary-treasurer 

The union also iiominatts the trustees of tlu* ('hilds-I)rexel Home for Union 
PrinteiH and an agent whose duties are connected with that institution. The 
boai<l of trustees is leually a self peipetuafing body, but the candidates chosen by 
the union are electetl by the board, as a matter (d t oiirse 

The officers are elected in Mttyb\ the votes of the individual members of the 
subordinate unions. Any subordinate nni(*n may, by a niaionly vote, nominate 
one candidate for each ot the offices, except tliat those vice-jiresideiits who must 
belong to particular allied crafts can be nomniated only by unions of their own 
trades The 8ecretary-trea8Uier])repare8 a ballot containing the names of all can¬ 
didates lor each office, arranged alphalK-tically. together with the names and 
numbers of the unions of whit h they are members Each member of the union 
votes by designating his choice with a cross. 

With the exception of the pre.sident and the secretary-treasurer, those nominees 
having tho highest nnmber of votes on the fiist ballot are declared elected to the 
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positions for wliidi tln‘v are candidatos. If on Ihn first no (‘andulato for 

inoMdont or srcri'tarv-lroaHnrcr has nvcivod a inaionty of all voP s cast. tl>e scc- 
rctaiy-tro.iHuicr ihmik'h ballots <ontainin|,^ tbo naiix's ol tin-two candidates who 
have re<’eived the j;rcatest number of votes, and tho Miliordin.tb' unions hold a 
W'cond oicction 

'1 he pro^id(uit ;ind tho secrotary-troasuror are required to ^ovo their full time li¬ 
the woik ot the union and to rt-sidi- at its lu-ndtiuarters at Indianaiiolis. Tii ’ 
jiresident has a casting Vote wlien tla-rc is an <‘qual division 'ii the coiiventinu 
ile oversees the ojieralions ot the orjiainzeis. lie may Misjanid any ojlicor lor 
iiej^lecl ol <lutv. and sneh ollicer is then tried before a eommittei* ol three mem¬ 
bers of 1 [h 3 exeeutivo <'<)uneil ai)pointed liy tlu^ hrst vice-president Th<‘ president 
is also 1 oipiired to see that tho aecouiits ol tlie sccietary-treasnror are jiroperly 
l)alanee<l. 

Tli('heconil, tlnr<l, an^l sixth vico-jirt'sidonts have sjtecnil jiowers relating to the 
brandies ol tho ois;ani/ation l>y winch they are doi tod. 'Hie se( retary-tre.isnrer 
must t'lVe liond for S'^O.Onu lie must di'iiosit all Innds under tho direction of the, 
president m rcsjioiisibh' banks, and c.in withdraw them only by diei k sit^nod by 
tiio presiilont and himself. All bills requiu* tho approval oi the presidont. The 
treasin cr must balance Ins book" month I v and publish in thoT\ poi;rHphical .lonr- 
iial a lull statement ol u^ciapts and disbuisements. \ii jimliiin}^ comnnttco 
insp(‘Ct,s Ills ai'couniH 1 wice a year. 

'I lie exi'cutive cmincd consists of tlie president., tho first second, ami thii d vice- 
pns denis and I lie sc'crctary-treasin er. 'L'lie council has ^ouK-ral supervision of 
the business ol llio union. It decidi'S all (luesluuis arising''lietwi-en suboidinatii 
nmoiis or between districts, qiiostioiift n-latm^ to stnk<-s, etc. \i»prals he from Us 
di'cisions only to the convention. Tin* (‘xeiaitivo <-ouncil nia\ impeach an\ oHicer. 
and on projier trial ho may bo <lis(]uali!i<'d. 

The salaries «.t tho ollic<>r8 are as tbillows For the president, si. Kin per annum 
and traveling e.\i)eiis(-s, eoiilined to actual i.iilroad taro l)yllH‘ slioitest possible 
route and hold expimsos not to ex<-ood sa ])er dav. lost vice-pri'sKlent. Md) and 
travelm;; oxiienses to and fioin thecoiuentions ol the International Ty|) 0 ';ra])ln( al 
Union; secomi vici'-presideiit. .SodO per anmun and (ia\elin^ e\]»onses as above, 
third VK'i“-inesidi'iit, $.*>00 ]ier annum, sixth \ice luosideiU. sM) ])er aninim end .SI 
]>er diem and le^al expenses while eii^ui^i'd in the peilorman< e ol an\ work nndcT 
tlu' liiiection of tho presidont or tlie <‘\rcn1ive council. siM-nitary-tioasurcr si .lOii 
per annum. 'I'ho eomponsation ol an unsalaried olbcev is an amount tor tune b-st 
equal t<* Ills earniuf; eapacity. or. if unemployed, tho regular scale of Ins union, 
with hot(d ('.x[)enses not in excess of sd ])cr day, and liist-dass raiiroa<l tare by tho 
shortest possible roule. 

Membership - No subordinate union may admit a ]) 0 rson who lias not served an 
a]iprenticeslnp ol at least 4 years and [lassi-d a rigid exaiiiination. Tins provision 
does not apply to newspaper writers and mailers Tho intcTnational oiganization 
rocommonds that no oin- tie admitted under tho age ot du vears. “A subordinate 
union lias not tlio riglit to reject a candidate for inemberslnji solely on the 
ground of having served Ins ap]U’onticoslnp in an ‘ unfair’ oflice, but such union 
may impose such lestnctmns. m Us discretion, .is si-om best toi the general wol- 
faie. upon aiqirentices entering unfair’ oflices within its jurisdiction, and .such 
appreniices may not bo permitted to enter the union until sneh lestrictions are 
removed or special laws complied with.’’ 

The general laws ills*) declare tliat. “ While it is the sense of the International 
Union tliat subordinate unions, and they only, have at all times the right of 
.ludging ot the (pialitications of the ai)plicants tor admission to membership, it 
is deemed the true policy of subordinate unions to go to the utmost limits con¬ 
sistent with sab'ty and honor in receiving into moniberslnji all ‘ unfair' jirinleis 
who make apiduation to that effect, and who evince a desire to again beei-ine 
‘fair’ men.” A rejected applicant may appeal to tho international president, ami 
the action of the local may be set aside if it appioars that tho applicant has been 
unfairly treated Kither party may take a further appeal to theexecutive council. 

The oliligation which every person must subscribe on being admitted to mem- 
bershi]) is given liero in fulL m tho belief that it is typical of the obligations 
usually imposed by traile unions- 

“I (give name) hereby solemnly and sincerely sxvear.or affirm, that I will not 
ri'veal any busine-'S or jiroeoedings of any inet'tmg ot this or any subordinate 
union to which 1 may herea'lcr be attached, unless by order of the union, except 
to tiiose wiiom I know to be members in good standing thereof; that I will, with¬ 
out eiiuivocation or evasion, and to the best ot my ability, abide by tlie consti¬ 
tution. bv-laws. and the adopted scale of prices of any union to which 1 may 
belong; that i will at all times support the laws, regulations, and decisions of 
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the Iiiterrmtional TyiK)Krai>hual T’tiioti. juul will (“aiofully avoul givini^ aul or 
succor to Us enoirtics. aiul ubimiII honorable in<‘aiH within in\ powvr to procuirc 
eui|iloyineiit for inonibcra of the Intel national ’r\ jioj^rapliica] I mon in ])r»'fiT- 
ence to others, that iiiy fidelity to the union and iiiv duty totlo' iin'inUus tlioroof 
siiall in no l>e interfero4 witli l»y any allegiance Unit I inayn<»\vor liov<'- 
after owe to any other orf;aiii/ation, soeial. political or iidii,nons secret <*r other- 
wiw', that 1 will l*elonj; to no society or < onihination eoiaposed wholly or jiartly 
of printers. With tlie intent or i)urpose to intei teie with t lie 11 ,ide i(“-nl it uuis or 
intlueiiee or control the legislation ol thl'^ union, that I will not wnaig a nnunber. 
or see iiiiji or her Nvrongod. if in iny power to pre^ ent. 'Poall ol winch I jdedgo 
niv most sii red honor. ’ 

*• Pro\ihional JiM inbere" inav he received in plaees wliere Iheie aio nol enoiiL'h 
printers to organi/o a lo' al. Pnnleis in siicli places ni;i> make apiilieatioii to lln' 
swrelary-tio isurer of the Intoinational T\pouraphical rnion.and he is loimbli-li 
their names in theTypogia)'hical.lomnal. II novalidoh|eetion i-^ieeeivi'd wilhm 
:io days lie IS to Issue eertihcates ol iiieinliciship Such ]>rovisu)nal members ]tay 
an initiation fee ot S’j and jiay the regular jier eajiita tax 

Withdiawal cards -Members wlio . easo to work at i lie liade, or who ieino\ e fiom 
the luri'-dietioii of a sulK>idmati‘ union, ina\ receive witlnliawal cartls. wlmdi 
exemjd them from dnes, and depiive them ol oMm e and lieneiits 

Discipline, nonunion mon. etc Tlie l>olie> of the Intermitlonal 'l'\ pogiaplneal I inon 
ifl to iinioni/e mdi\ ulual printing otiices tinn'oiiglily. by i t'a'dnng agieenieiils with 
the employers to abide by the rules (,f the union and to eniphty e\eln'ivel\ union 
men. The union insists that in such otiices the I'oi I'lnaii sh ill 1>C' a union man and 
shall have eritiie coiitiol oi Iheothce manaueineiil Pnnleis seeking woik are 
permitted to Hpi>ly only to tlie foiaunan The lollow mg pi i)\ isimi' will show more 
in detail the practn-e of ihe International ITiion as to tlie unioni/mg ot olheo'- 

A It iK ‘1 Ml Ills ijiTfoniiiiig 11lf \v> a'k u| n t m < m.ei ni ]mhi ii< \ ei.ui ,il .i n >, Ci um !i > i| i tn ja ml mg 
I r.i'lf iindfr tlif ]iii Niti.-f lou nf t ln' Jiiti-i n.ir itiml '\'\ p<jgi.tpiii> ,il I niuii imi'-l !,.• ,i. 1 1 \. m.'itit»'i s 

of t Ilf 1<» .il nil loll of their < nil r. umi nil llh'd lo nil I tio |.| i \ ilfu.’> ^ UI<I h. Iif hU o| mrmlif 
rim Lo< 111 11 molls .'.ui ]<roliiliit niii)]o\ n . 1 1 out l>fc oiaing .o 11 \ f iti<mil>f i ol i |i< ii ot giiiii 

/atioiiM it tlie\ so iteniro 

I f sliall 1 h - a iiiisilf nifaiior ]mnisliuble liy '‘ \ piibion. I or otif n luoii ni.in to m.iKf aj iplicat e ai tor 
tin- ]iOHit mil of allot lift union nmii in any o(*,fo l''oi.-nifii of pi int mg '•lie f^ luo <• t if i iglii lo 
nnplos’ I If Ip, anil nia\ <lisi-luii gi‘ i 1 i t ot iih onipf Tnn \, e’ i loi i,iglf< | oi dii i \, i .1 ■ toi v io|;ii lon 
ot oliicf I 111* s 1 u In, li sliall 111' I on-p If nous'j |>o-,|f«l i oi ol l.iw ^ d t ho i liain I or n inoii and < 1 n o 
(In I f.no itif lori e, sin ti dn i oaso in iif Wspapf r otlii os i,, 1 ,i, i oinplishi d 1,\ d is. Ii;i i ^iiig In st 

t Ilf pf I 111 or p«‘isoils ' nf (niiplo) f(l, i-itlif r as i fgiihii * niplo\ f, s m ,is (/\1 1 a f mpl'O as t ho 
> \ igi in '1 of tIlf mat Ifl iii;iy 1 e<pin f Slnaild t In i f I'f .in iin n asf ni I tic 1 on i a il lim i," <la\ s 
at tfi‘ a (, ' I asf, tin* p« rsoii or pf i sons displm od 11n oiigli snr h < aini shall I if i • iiisi ,i t * d in I Im 

ordi-r 111 \v tin li tlify \\ ft f dis, liat'gfd )if toll'ot tier Indp nia\ ..niplovfd i'poii dimi.iud. llm 

f OHM nan mIi.iII gi vf tin- i fasou ot dis< liai go m writing 1 ’i i sons i misidf 11 d < ip ililf as snl,- 
stltlitas hv toi f iiifii shall t,o dfcined eonipf teiil to lilt regul.ar sii nal loiis, and sii.dl l>f .;im-ii pn f- 
eiein lu tlie lilting of \a< juu n-s in the legulai ton o 'I’his sn lion sli.dl apph to m, onimg as 
well as outgoing for. nifii 

Foifiiion shall not ilfsignatf aii\ jiarfimlai da>.iiot how niatiy <la\ s a man sh.ill w ork m .iiiy 
one \s ffk 

No foi finiiii shall have tln' right to .iischargf .*r dis. iplm.- a i ognlar tor pul i mg on .m iin'om 
pcleiit "sul, /•non,/, </, 'I'lie foreman ti.is Imt iiolitifd ' Ik- i fgillai ot I In' " sii 1, s nn oti|)i,'|f tm\ 

Wlifie t)n- scale ot pi n cs of a sutionlinatt' union do.'s not imo i<lf .in f-taldislif.! i ,dooi wages 
for f.irein.'ii and assistant toi i-uh'II. a printer aj.j>l \ mg !oi oi iii < ojii mg t In- sit iial mii ol ,in\ t<in' 
man <>1 a.ssintai:t I'oreiiian wittiin its iiiris.h, ti-m at ,i li ss latf of w.igcs tlian llif tin'ii ton ni.in 
or assistant ton mau is re. eiving sliall dee lin'd a rat, and if a nnii ai lufinlx i, sli.all l,f e\ pf lied 
fi< in the union of wlndi he is a mfnil...'i 

Where, till ongli dull ness ot busim.ss ot ot In-r < .Iiiscs t tn- posit nm ol foU'inan and le-sistant, 
foreman (or editor and tornin.in, bolh bfing nifinli.'is of ttm nnioin lif.oino , otisolidati <1. t In' 
parly retained can imt bo (.h.ai gfd u it h \iol.it ing the iiree, ding s.'fii'in of tlifs,- geiiei ,il laws 
/ ‘na ((/.'(/, Jl(' d< les iiot jn eopt ,a lower i at.'. d wages tliali ]ii. \ ioiihK paid to .'illiei' of t li*' iin nin- 
Ln'iits 

Where it is in fin' pow.'r ot a (ore man to .'tuiilov h.'lp of the at lie. I 1i ,ides, ,inil In- sliall . iiiplov 
a nm HI II loll man iii jirelei ence ton utiii m ni.iii. In - sliall I if (iiifd not less tlian s'l iioi nne f than 
J/.'). and, on Ihe s»>eond oiTens.., Jie sluili lie sub.ie. t t<> snspi-iision oi (‘xpnlsnm 

In ollu'cs under t he .pirisdn tion of tin* Intei national T\ pogi .ijihmal t 'nion t Im I or.i man i - t lie 
oiih i)(‘fs.iii to whom lo apidv tor woi k and any person sec ni mg w.ji k or .iti, mptiin: to s., ni - ' 
work in any deii.irtmeMt umier tlio iuris,liction ot tin* toi email, in aii\ oilif i manner t h.in bv 
apnlieation to said foreman of tin' ottn ,• shall bo defined guilt v ot eonduel unb. < ommg a nnioii 
man. jiml, upon oonvielion, sjjall Iki suspend. <1 tor a jK'inod ot ii nioiitbs '1‘lif Inal lorsnili 
I'lb'iise shall b ‘ e.mdui ted a.-eording to the iiih's ainl regiihill.tiis of tli.-l.>< iil union iii w In. h 
sii.'ii oitensf o. cun ed 

Tho Word “rat, ’ which is peculiar lo the iinntiTs’ crait. ih pr.ictically th.‘ same 
in meaning as the word ‘scab.'' used by many unmuH lo dcsigiiato dishwal 
members. The general laws ot tlie TypogKiiilm al I mon provide 
"A member of a union engaging to take a situation in tho lunsdiclionoC another 
union at a lower rate ot wages than the scale of prices of the latter union cal h lor, 
and failing from any cause to obtain tho same, is guilty of ‘ ratting. ’ ‘ Wlu n a 
member has deliberately ratted, it is noi nece-sarj that he siiouul l>e cited to 
appear for trial, but he may be snmiuanly expelled. ’ 
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Tito convent ion of ItlOO adopted a reflolntion Hnbjoctini,^ meinl>er8 to suspension 
or t' \ (tuifliou lor ])ut)liHhmK or cuusinj? to bo published malicious and untrue articles 
r<*tlectiii^Mi])r)ti tlio characb.T, private or public, of any member of the Interns* 
tional T> po^raphical I’nion. 

(’liar^'oH a^MiiiiHl. a niomltor must bn mudo in writinj' by a member of the union 
and muHt bn inv«‘ritit,'atnd by a committoe of live. At tlio demand of either party 
wiinosHos mnsi Itn hw<irn belom a notary nubile. Thn evidence of nonunion men 
<\‘in not be rncoivnd. Nonvidein ecan b<5 considered liy the committoe except .such 
as iH otTerod at a rr^nbir hcannfj at which all partu'S inb roKtod liavo Itocu notiHod 
to bn pmsenl. II iln* committett tinds the charges sn.stained. wholly or in pait, the 
accused has the jinvilngnof drlcnding himselt bctoio tlie union. The secretaiy 
thi'ii mads the |iidgiiieiit of tlm cominitteo and the president siibmtlH it to vote. 
.\ two tlurds Mite ot tlie nieiiihnrs present is necessary to convud.. If the accused 
feels that iniustH‘ 1 ! has been <iono him bv his local, he may appeal to the Interna- 
lional I'nion. i’eudmg a doeision by the international president or executive 
couiicil. no penalty is to bo inlhctisl, unless the trial was for ilofalcatmn or for 
doliborato ratling. In such cases thn decision of thn lo<-al is to be immediately 
ontorced. 

Female mombeis. The International Tv]>ograplui al Union seeks to bring into the 
orgaiu/.dion all wnmen engngoil in bianchos of tic jirmting trad- s 'fhe com¬ 
plaint IS ma<1e repeatedly t hat v.inous ollaos take advantage ol the sui)ply of 
temah' I.iLm)!’ (o cut wages, to the injury both of the women and <>[ thn mnn of 
llin cr-i!l A provdoii ol the loustilulion accoidingly dirtans .dl subordinate 
iinioiJH al tlie naibest possible momeiil to nrgani/oalt feiualn heli) within their 
jurisdiction. It m al-o (h“cl;irc<l that any ullien refusing to com]dy with this 
regulatmii is oonsidnied an untair oHicn ami plai od under the b.m ot the nnioii 

'• I'kiual wages sliall bo iiaul lor the same work to both sc'xes employed in any 
union ollicn in the jurisdiction of any subordinate union within the jurcdietion of 
this international body.” 

Appronticoship. -l'lie period of apprenlicoship is lixod at I years, except for 
nowH])aper writers, mailers ami type fonmhus 

Thn constltutinu says. •' \p])rentices, upon entering ollices under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Intel national T> ]K>gr.iplMca! Union, shall be registered liy loc.il unions. 
A record shall bn kept of such apprentices and a eortitu ato issued to each, which 
cnrlihcato shall lie presented to the union whore application is made lor member¬ 
ship as a jonrne\ man 

“It iflenjoiiKMl u\>ou e;ich subordinate union to make regulations limiting the 
number of ai'pri'nticos to beom|)loyed iii each ollice to one for such numlier of 
journeymen as lo IlKuunon may seem just, and all unions arc reeoinmemled to 
admit io memberslnp apprentices in tlie last year of their apprenticeship, without 
the jirivilegn of voting, ami exeiript Irotii the pasmont of dues lor tliat year, to the 
end that upon the expiration of their terms of apprenticeship they inav liecome 
acijuainlod with tiio workingsof ihc union ami bo bettor litted to apjmeciate its 
privileges and obligations upon assuming lull membership: i’rore/cd. They shall 
lie required to take an obligation pledging ihem.selves to maintain the secrecy of 
the orgam/atiou in which they desire membership " 

Finances.—The revenue of the International Typographical Union is mainly 
derived fiom a per capita tax of do cents a month. ()f this amount one-sixth goes to 
the gem'ral fund, to defray the expenses of tin* union, one-lourth is placed as a 
defense fund to the credit of the executive council; one-fourth is placed to the 
credit of the burial fund and om'-tlurd to the credit of the endowment tund of 
thet:hilds-l)rexel Homo for Union Printers and Allied Crafts. A proposition to 
increase the per capita tax to 10 cents a month, provide a reserve fund, and increase 
the burial benefit, carried m the convention of 1000, was defeated in the referendum 
by a vote of to 

There la no ])rovision in the constitution for tlie levying of assessments for the 
defense lurid or lor other imrposes. Noverthele.ss. by special vote of the members, 
assessments are levied from lime to time. Thus the money lor the erection ot the 
Union Printers” Home was largely olitainod by special assessiiients, while a large 
assessment was also levied in 1^02 and l^iOd for the support of a great strike at 
Pittsburg, and anotlier in ISOO -1000. Thochief source of revenue, however, is the 
per capita tax. There are some incidental receipts from the sale ot the Typo¬ 
graphical Journal and of supplies, and Irom other minor sources, but ont of a 
total of $871,070 received during the 0 years from 1800 to 1808. inclusive, $043,13."» 
came from the i>er capita tax, and about $134,OnO from assessments. 

A now system of co'lectmg dues took effect on January 1, 1901. Adhesive 
stamps of a face value Ofpial to the monthly per capita tax, and also working cards 
with stamps of equal value printed on them, are issued by the international Typo* 
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SO 


grapliKMl I'm -ii L‘) als may to u^e either the adhesive stamps or the 

workm:; hut .verv memttermust have either an international working canl 

for theeurrent unnilli or a card to wliieli international due stamps allowing' all 
dues paid np loand inciudmj' the eiirrent month have he«‘n attm hed. OtlnTWiso 
lie IS t(i he reu'ardod an «lelinijnent to tlie International Umon ami not entitled to 
any Ix'nei.ts Any memlH-r who eountoi feus or imitates tlie due >tamp or work- 
imj; card or knownif'lv uses conntertmts or nnitationa, is to l)e lined not less than 
jmO nrexpflh d as the eircnm^tana-s may wanant. 

The fodowimi table shows the expenditure I roin isS'.i no to IXht inoo The items 
do not inelmle ail o! the e\pemlUnr(‘s a lew minor •*uiiis heint; omUteil. Tlie lij^- 
ure'., In.weiei ;;i\ea fair eompanson oi the \ arions otueet^'"f ex]ienditure and 
of ihe total expemlitures for tlie ditterent years 'the oml ol the tiseal year was 
elianuceO m I'loi from .luno -tO to May 01. In (•on'^elluem e the \ear I'OOO loot cou- 
laiiiH (mh 11 months, 
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Under strike and lockout benelits are included the expenses of ofhceis and orL?an- 
izers in settling ditticultie.s 

The membership given is the average paying membership for each liscal year as 
shown by the aggregate per capita tax. 

Tlie expenditures tor administration inedndo officers' salaries, organizing 
exnenses, printing proceedings and constUntiuiis. and sundry olfice expenses 

It will he seen that there was a great increase in the outlay ol tin* organization, 
beginning lu tlie year.s is'.ji) to IH'.r,*. It was at tins time that the system ot burial 
benefits was established. The Printers' Home lund lirst liccauie a regular item of 
outlay about the same tune. The expenditure in support of strikes has been 
materially greater since than before. These new sources of expenditures 
neres.sitatod an increase m the monthly per capita tax about The per capita 
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oxpeinliture for tho y4‘ai IHMit i>o was only $1.01. For ISOl '.)‘2 it waH $0.08. on an 
increaHrd inomb«Tslii|). Sinoo the latter voar it has varied from $0.00 in IHOl 95 
to$5.7(;in 1000. 

Mueh the trieater part of the expenditures of tlio Tvpoi^raphical Unionarein the 
nature of lieuefitH to iIh ineiulieiH TIiiih, lor tlie 10 years from 1880 to 180H, out of 
a total oxpenilitnre of $0!M,711. the amount paid for strike ami lockout lienetits was 
.$•207,8It. (tr neatly 50 per cetit. the amount paid for burial beriertts was $177.t2M. 
fir neariy 18 per cent. while tlie i’nnters' Home fund called for an oxpenditunMtf 
$•215.0)18. or nearly 55 per cent. Tlu'so tliree itf'ina to;?ether amount to .$721,(100. or 
over 72 per cent of the total outlay. A ooiiHiderahle portion of the remaining' 
exjtendiinriMs for the ]»nnlin{^ of the .lournal. The actual ex]>eiiHes of adminis¬ 
tration liavo been moderabn ran^^inj; I t orn 51 to 07 cents per ca[iita.and, for recent 
yfiars Ironi 10 to 15 jier cent of tlio tf)tal exjumdituro. 

Beneftu. The TypO)^rapliicul Union {uov’de.s a strike benefit of $7 per week for 
mauled men and s5 per week tor unmarried men. Tim local unions frcijnentlv 
havesick liciie its. hut none,ire jfanl byihc International Union onthedeath f 
a member ni t;ood stamluin' llc' Intel national U’niori pa>s a burial benelit of .>115. 
Befoie 100 ) tho amount was ;< lo. Tins pa\ ment is siippoi b d b\ the appiupriation 
of om‘-'ourth o. the intei national per ca]uta tax. amountiiij^ to 7 ‘ cents montlily. 
Local unioiiH oflon liave additional <leatli benctits. 

Tlic juinual p.iymi'iit'. trom tlie Imnal fund since its establishment in 1801 92 
ha\ e \ aned 1 1 om >21 .!i.50 to s25,sou. (Sim tabh‘ of expfoiditures.) 

Local bimoftis 'I'he lot :il iinimis otti u have heiielit stems much more compre¬ 
hensive tl an th.it ol the ii.ilioiial union. Typojrrapliical Union No. (1. of New 
York, may Ik' nn'iitiomsl as a t vjie I'liis union, widely known as Si\," has 
a membersliii) ol aboni .5.()(Hi. lt.>^ ;;ieat si/.e re.sulu from tlu“ ruleot the Inter¬ 

national Union that onh one union of compositors sjieakni;,? Un^hsh ami engaged 
on lun^lisli Work can be foi med in one cilv. 'I’he following is a eondeimed state¬ 
ment ol the reeeipts ami o\pouiiitur«>3 of Typugraplucal Union No k, for the 
fiscal year 180*i 10U(): ' 

KIICKII-TS. 


Duos and assessments.$7(1.401.51 

Spf'cial stiUxC assossmeiils . 08,0.50 50 

Initiation and reiiist. itennuit fef'.s ami tines . . . 1,()(»S 20 

From liiitM national Ty])Oi:raplneal Union on account funeral benefits. 4,580.00 
Donation“i Irom sisti-r unions . 4.(110.(12 

Total fiom aliovo ami all other sonreOH. 185,801.25 


K.Xl'KNDlTOKKS. 


General i‘\i)enses-salarii's, nuit, printing, etc. $12.7S9 42 

Out of-woi k ht'iiefits.. ... 58.001.70 

Per capita tax .. 20, 100.55 

Funeral hemdits. 0.817.82 

Strike benetits and oxpcnse.s . 102,705.04 


Total for above and all other purjioses. 180,828 22 


In Denver an .\ilied Printing Trades Benefit Association has been organized, 
to which imunhers ol any of the allied \)rinting trades in Deiner are eligible. 
The membt'Vs are divided into 5 clashes. ])a\ing, respectively. 10. 5il. and O') cents 
a month, ami reccumg. respect uely. in case of sickness..Ml, $8. and >10 a week for 
12 weeks after tlie For tlie lirst week of sickness members in all cla.sses 

receive only $1. The association has paid $1,0^20 in heiiehts in 5 years, and 
at the close of the third year had $l,5(i5 in the Ireasur^. This, however, is a 
voluntary association, di.stinct from the union organization. 

Union Pr ntors' Home. - A peculiar feature of the work of the International Typo¬ 
graphical Union IS the' home tor union printers at Colorado Springs The estitb- 
lishment of such ;i home was discussed many years ago. In 1882 a committee was 
a])pointed by the organi/ation to investigate thesuh]ect. Nothing wasilone, how- 
ever.until 18S().wh(m Mr (ieorge VV. Clulds and Mr. A .LDrexeUof Philadelphia, 
gave $10,000 to the International Typographical Union, to lie used at its discretion. 
The union decided to employ this money m erecting a home for printers. The 


' Tyiiogr.i|'hii-al .Idiinml, Sfpti'ml>er 1. llHHi. p lys 
*TyiKigruiibicHl l■'A•bruary r>, I'.Hil, p 147. 
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iiionoy was allowed to aocninnlate at interest for several yearn aiul wa> iticreasod 
lai'Keiy by a8se.->sniei)t8 on the iiiembersol the organization and by nnnoreontnbu- 
tions In the l>oard ot Tratleof ('ol<»ra<lo Si»ru)g8 0 ti'er> d to dml tlie union 
acres of land near that nty for the lioino. and the olTer was accepted. The build¬ 
ing was iH'gun in IH'.H and* was op»‘n tor use on May 1’-'. IM)'3 The cost at the date 
of < ompletion was Tlie mam building is all white lava stoiK', 111 feet 

long by 11 leet wide, with a wing JO by to iret 

Such a largo ]uoportion of rh(“ mmat-' a ot the home were found to be alllicted 
with (•om-umption that it wan docined wine to hotmo tiiem in a se]iarate huilding. 
A hospital building was accordingly built, the cost, sbbsjo. l)cmg dcfra>ed by a 
general assensmcnt. 

This Itoine m open to all union pnnteis who an* reconnm'ndcd ba its bemditHby 
local unionsand deemed cligitdc h\ tlie board ol truntri's Innialesar.ieijuired to 
make no payments and tojieiform no work or othei recompcime. 'The ilInstrutionH 
m tile booklet <U*s( ribmg the home show that tlie life must b(‘one ol no little 
( onifort 

Tin-running evpeiisrs of the lionie are borne entirely by the nioinliersof tho 
International T\ pographical Union, one-ttnnl of flic per c.n>ita tax being set aside 
tor tiiat ])Ut])09e. The annual oiifla\ lias varied from sls.uon to yt'.i oiiu 

Tli'-rc iia- bt cn somecomiilaint bvanntiiberof membersol theorgain/ationthat 
the Urmtei ^ Home is unduly e\])en''ive and that it is not thcinosl '•ati-'factory 
method n{ mg the sick am) iiecily members o! tin on g,mi/alion. This opinion 

was slrongh e\prcsstMl b\ the president ol tin* union m his annnal report to the 
(“onventiuii ol Tlie supeimtendent ol tlie liniiic, however in Ills H'jioi t for 

I'''in detended the <‘conomy ot tlie inanagement lie pointed out tliat the aveiage 
( ost ot m iiiitainmg the ;■ J inmates lor the \ear emluig Juno 'lu Is'.is, w.is 
each per iiioni)i. while in IMt'Mhe average cost lor the nil inmates was each 

[tei month (’oininentiiig on this, lio-a>s 

•‘ The argument is fre<iuently made that the I lonie is imu’e exiiensive than otlier 
institutions ot Its kind Asseitions ol Huh chaiaiier uie made without due con- 
sideiation. i'he total exiieiidiluies ol the 1 iome the past y-ai woie sj'i.'bH il.'t. the 
aveiage inimher of iniimtes oeing ‘.m, making tin- i-ost j>er inmate tan- wee!, sil ds. 
The lai k ol knowledge displaye<l liy many ol our niembeis eoman nmgihe all airs 
ol tlie I loiiie IS soinewliat sm prising. 11 imisl In* iimlerstood tliat when a member 
is admitted to the I [om«‘ he IS guarant' inl everything tliat a man reijnires - cloth¬ 
ing. me<l < al atlendanci*, nursing and medicines. sli.i\ mg and liair ( utling.ilentiHtry, 
Ill9l-clas^ t ible seivu-e tirst-class transpoltation, i) In* wislies to vacate, totho 
point lie cume I rom and as al>ove stated a cash coiisideiation of s.'d pet >ear. I 
would lilu* to kn<»w where a man <-an secure sm li accomim'datnnis lor sii.ds per 
week Inmates ol the ('onsumiilives’ 1 lome in Deiiv er pa\ vi per wei‘k for board. 
iiK'dical attendance ami nursing alone, and I have it f lom Supet inlcmlcnt < >akos 
tliat he came out some ’sJo.iidii on tin* wiotig side ot the l.'dgei the past year, which 
was matte uj) by wealtliv and charitably inclined people throughout the country.” ‘ 

.Vn nlea of the ch.irmder ot tin* d.soases willi whn ii inmates aie alTccted. and of 
the general cliar.ictcr ami conduct ot tin* inmates, is gamed Iroin the report of 
IWH !)!> 

*' h'loin Aiignsl 1, istlH. t<» duly 1, ISh'.l. fb<*ro have been el admitteil. Of thm 
number IS snliered Irom phthisis, a tiom rlu'umatism, h Irom general debility. <> 
troin paralysis. J fiomloconiolor ataxia, d from old agt'.and !'J trom sundrv caiisefl, 
sucli as liydroci'le. blindness, sciatica, loss of limb etc. 

“ Tho gi'iieial health of the institution has heen good. The mortality has been 
low wlien wo consider the physical condition of the men in the institution Tho 
men all come her** well advanced in yeais or broken «lown in healtli, hence wo 
may expect a high inorlality rate. 

“Ot the bt deaths, (i Were from phthisis.:! from jinoiimonia. 2 from cerebral 
hcmoirliage 1 from accident, and I from rupture ol aortic aneuriem Outside of 
tiled cases of jmeumonia. we might say tiiat the deaths were Irom unavoidable 
I auscs. We have felt the need ot more hospital room. It will be im])ractu:able 
to admit many sutlenngfrom jihthisis during the coming year unless more space is 
provided for hospital use. 

‘ The conduct of the inmates during the past year has been nniforinly good all 
bceiniiig to realize that the rules adopted by the l»oard governing the institution 
are intended tor the protection ol tlie maionly. ami with a few exceptions they 
have beenobeyed to the letter. During the year 71 have been .idimtted, IJ died, 
and 11 expelled. Of the latter nunilier ^ were expelled for intoxication, 2 for 
obnoxious conduct, and 1 for a-ssault and abusive language.'’ 


’ lieport of SuiKTintoiulent of Home. IWW, 
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The followiiiK 'ire Ih** sUitiHticM since tlio opening of tiie Home in 1S92. 


Total mimlw a'lmittod - 424 

Total number expelled . 07 

Total numberdied . 97 

TotJil number vacated. 170 

Numlior at Home July 1,1901... «4 


S.nkoe, authorization.—In case any dilliculty arises between a subordinate union 
and an employer which may result in a strike, the union must notily the interna¬ 
tional president. He must visit the ])luce in person or by proxv, iinestigate the 
cause and endeavor to adjust the dispute. Il this is in \ain a majority of the 
excrutivo council may authori/.e a strik(\ if it deems it nece^^.lry No money 
may b*? sjient Irom the defensi! fund without such autlmri/atioii. Alter this actum 
by ihe e\ecutive council a ballot ol the membeisof the subordinate union must 
l)e taken on tlie question of inaugurating a strike. Only im-mbers m good stand- 
nigt(irat leastd montlis are allowed to \ote, ami tlireo fourths of the members 
prc'sent mupt vote in the atlirmative to autbon/e the strike. 

The constituiion places «)ven moi e sinngent legulalionH upon the authorization 
of strik<;s involving 2 or more luam hes ol the trades represented m the int<Tn.a- 
tional union. In a lunsdiction where moie than one trade hod i barters from 
the International Typographical t'nion, they must create a ;Oint standing com¬ 
mittee to consist of members Irom eacli body. !l.s dutv is to meet at least once 
ev'-ry 9 months and n'port to the e\eciitiv<‘ council ()t the Intertiaiional Typo¬ 
graphical (Jiiion ihe ( oiiditiou ol trade in the city; and to this committee the .sev¬ 
eral trades sliall refer the adjustment ot diflicnlties with ( inidoyers. Failing to 
adjust an\ dilliculty they shall immediately call upon the jiresident. who shdl 
repair, m person or bv ]>io\y, to the city involved, and failing to effect a settle¬ 
ment of tlie question at issue, he shall pioceeii as above provided, “and a strike or 
lockout ol any bramdi e>r <^ratt of this intoniational union, authorized by theo\ecu- 
tive council thereof, shall apply alike to each and every union, <‘ralt, and indi¬ 
vidual working under saul jurisdiction m the olbce or concern involved I'nu'uU' /. 
Should a majority ol said unions fail to support a proposition to strike, the 
aggrieved union may take .in appeal to the «’xecutivo coniici), and if. atter being 
furnished with statomont.s trom all parties conceum d. lour tilths of the members 
of that body think the inauguration ot a strike absolutely necessary, the president 
shall,in person or by proxy again attempt to effe t a sett'ement with employers, 
and if nnsuccesslul, shall, throngli the otHceis ot the \arious unions, order a gen¬ 
eral strike of all nieinber.s ot tlie International Tyi)Ograplncal I'nioii employed hv 
the firm or firms inb n'sted, and tho^e disregarding this order shall be lorthwith 
expelh'd. In case ol stiike or lockout where more ihau 1 craft is involved, settle¬ 
ment shall bo made by a majority vote of all crafts involved.” 

No strike may bo inaugurated by a subordinate union until at least 1 year after 
issuance of its charter. 

Tiie regulations winch govern joint action with the pressmen and the bookbind¬ 
ers are given above (pp SI.MJ). 

Ih‘n<‘ji(s —During an authon/.ed strike those thrown out of work by it are enti¬ 
tled to $7 weekly from the international treasury in the case of married men and 
$.■) weekly in the case ot unmarried men The benefit expires at the close of H 
weeks, unless its continuance be deemed necessary by botli ttie local union and the 
international executive council. The members receiving benefits are required to 
report daily and may not refuse to do work at scale rates. The executive board 
of tlie subordinate union must make weekly reports of strike disbursements to the 
international secretary-treasurt'r. 

There is no special constitutional provision for strike assessments. The only 
instaiu'esof the levy of such assessments m support of strikes have been two to 
aid strikes at Pittsburg; one in IShl-lsiKS. when $64,790 was collected in this way, 
and one in 1900, when about $J2,o00 was collei ted. 

The amount paid for strike bem'fita from year to year since 1889 is given in the 
tal)l<‘ on page H9 above. 

WorlaiKj i>f sfnkr .s7/,sfi7a.—Although it apiiears to be the general policy of the 
Typographical Union to maintain friendly relations with employers so far as prac'- 
ticable, tlie demand for the exclusive employment of union memlier.s and for entire 
compliance with union legnlationa tre<iuently leads to conrtict. The annual 
reports of the officers of the union sliow from 20 to 40 strikes each year, and by 
no means all of them are successful. In manv instances, however, the efforts of 
the international officers to settle disputes result in the prevention of strikes. The 
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following; extracts from the report of the president for 1M‘)0 ^dve statistics ns to 
tlio strikes and disputes of that year- 

• Since November 1, IHhH, 10 strikes have been ordered by local unions and the 
International Union. Of these strikes; 1 were shorter-workday strikes on which 
tlie kK;al unions drew no benefit. Of the nuinher. 7 were won,are jiending, and 

were lost. Through the efforts of the organizers and the lnb,*rnational oHicers 

threatened general strikes were avertetl and 14 disputes winch were ro^Mirted to 
hea«lqnartcrs as likely to invohe strikes were amicably adjusted." 

During the year ending October I, r.ioi), 1H strikes w<“rore\)orled to have '>ccnrred 
under tlu' .lunsdiction ot the International Typographical Union ot which 7 were 
caul to have been won and 11 lost. Four buinlred and twentv-tluee persons wore 
involv<‘d, of wliom in were benefited and d8.'t were displaced. Tlie cost of the 
hlnkes was 

The ollicers of the union complain that the local organizations do not boar a suf¬ 
ficient part of the burden of strikes, and that their lack of linaucial preparation is 
largely res])Onsil)lo for the failure of strikes in so many instances. 'I'hns the inter¬ 
national president, l ominenting upon tlie strikes m the year 1H'i7 PH. says. 

••It will be noted tliat while the international aided subordinate unions to the 
amount of nearly 8 U,000 (a loan of n-I.OOI) to San l’’r.ini-isco union beuii; omitted), 
the latter exjiended onlv 8U''"biu combating the same fiiiiiH. Tlio only iiossible 
inference from tins showing is tliat our members have come to reg.ird the dotonso 
lund as their main linancial snp|K>rt when trouble thie.itcns This is a dtdusion 
to be guarded against, as it may in time piovo fatal to some unions. It is a feeling 
akin to <'Oiiviction which nroinjits the opinion that many of those confln-ts given 
as • lost’would be marke<l‘won had the lo'-al union'but loiiglit energetically, 
jiorsistently, and sensibly, aided bv a reasonable cxpcuiiliture ot monew—that god 
ot indu'trial battles. 'J’hougli lirmly lielievmg m the inli-rnational conducting 
these fttriiggh's in all their phases, it would bo woise than useless for it to attempt 
to do so with a defense fund based on a inontMv contribution ot 7^ cents per 
member." 

The eecretary-troasuror makes a similar eomnnmt regarding the strikes in the 
year Imiih On. in tliat year the amount paid out by the international organization 
in support of strikes was slO.Oso, while the amount '‘.Kpended by the locals was 
only §7,.V.)S. 

The following extract from the report of the jirosidont for inns shows Ins 
opinion ar to the effectivonoss of strikes iiy unions of the compositors: 

"The strike as a we.ipun ot organized labor has been greatly abused. Its too 
freijuentusi has tended to lessen its nffeotivoness Under nocitcnmstances sliould 
local unions bo permitted to engage in aggro-siyo strike^ without complying witli 
all the iawsot the inti*rnational union, and not then nnlrss tin- union shall liavi'siif- 
ticicnt funds on hand to ])ay striko brnetits and r\])enses tor a period ol at least M 
Weeks. Withatlioroughorgain/ation sulHcient fin.iiK es and the flyni]>athv<)f the 
public, strikes are siiccesslul. The otlh ers and members of suliordmate unions 
should make gr> at prepaiation belore engaging in a strike. The most important 
work is to secure hearty cooperation and a ])roiupt response to the call of the union 
on tlie part of the men din-ctly affected and in future local unions reipiesting the 
indorsement of strikes will b(‘ compelled to first .assure tlie executive ( onncil that 
they have such co<)j)eration, and will be able to call out every man and boy em¬ 
ployed in the shop or shops allecteil. Tlie preliminary work incident to a strike is 
the most important, and neglect of this work has been, in a majority of cases, the 
direct cause of the loss of tiic contest.’ 

Boycotts.- -“Subordinate unions are directed to pass by-laws enforcing with fines, 
su8]>en''ion, or expulsion the willful violation of boycotts adojged either by them 
or the International Typographical Union I'rnvnlcd houwvrr, That it bo not con- 
K dcred mandatory to enforce boycotts ordered by affiliated trades." 

Newsjiiipershavooften be<‘n subjected to boycotts. Theattackshave frequently 
developed into the secondary form of boycotts upon all advertisers in the prohib¬ 
ited paper, or perhaps more frequent! yui)on particular advertisers wlio are selected 
for their prominence or for other reasons This method of selection is preferred 
to the metliod of general attack on the ground that a boycott is weakened by spread¬ 
ing over too much surface. 

The New York Sun was boycotted in 1853 The New York Tribune was boy¬ 
cotted by the Federation of Labor in 1884, and ihe boycott was reaffirmed by the 
conventions of 1885, 188G, and 1887. In 1887 the Knights of Labor undertook a 
boycott of the New York Sun to compel it to replace typographical union com¬ 
positors with Knights of Labor. Tlie Federation of Labor passed a resolution 
severely condemning this action of the Knights. In 1801 the Federation placed a 
general boycott on tdl journals which employed nonunion men. From the middle 
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of 18!i0 to Fel)ruary, 15«)1, the typourapliioal union of New York proseoutml a boy¬ 
cott against tho Now York Sun with ^roat vigor; and alter peace was supposed 
to hav«! bi'cji niado, tho struggle broke out again m April, 1!»01. 

A struggle ot ))eculiar complication h;w riscently taken plaice in C’hicago. It 
began with a strike of the Stereotypers in July, The I'hicago Allied Punt¬ 

ing Trades Council, the Chicago Federation of Labor, and the International 
Printing Pressmen's Union levied a boycott against the Daily News and the 
Clncago lieeord. The action of tlio Allied Printing Trades Council was deter¬ 
mined by the votes ot tlie local unions of Web Pressmen. Web Pressmen's Assist¬ 
ants. Mailers, Sterco(\pers. Pliotnengravers, and Linotyjte Machini.sts. All <d 
these locals, (?\ee]»t tin* ITessmen and Assistants, belonged to the Inteinatioii.il 
Ty])ograi>lii(a! Cnion. Tiie presH rooms ol the boycotted luiwspapers had been 
nonunion lor yeais tliough these of the oilier (’bicago dailies were controlled 
by tlio Pressmen's Cnion, 'riie Chicago'I’vpograjdiical I'nion No li», embracing 
tlie (.'ompositors. bad entered into a cuntiacl with the ('hicago Ihuly Newspa{>er 
Association, wliu h look elb'ct on .March ‘Jo. IHilT, and will not expire until 
March :.Mi. line. The steri'olypcrs were also under .a contract with the ])ap<‘rs 
at the time ot th'-ir strike. The (’nmpositors did not syiniuithme with the Sten*) 
ty])ers, holding that tliey liad violatisl thoir contract and were lliereforo in the 
wiong, and tho Jnteinatioiial 'rvpogr.ii hical Cnion thougli tlie Stereotyjiors aio 
memlxas of it. refus'd to indorse tlie l)oy< ott. When ihe ih'essmen's Cnion 
became actively intma^.slcd m the stiuggltn it tried to get the boycott indorsed by 
tlie A nun lean Pederation of liUlior 'i'lie convention ot tile Federation in isiiu 
referred the <iuesti<in to tlie t‘\e< ulivo council The execntive council, after three 
montlisol consi.l(‘ratmn. <ieclined to sanctum the boycott d'his action was put 
on lh<‘ gionnd lliat tlu' gn'atcr part of tlu' lunplov ees ot the News and the Record 
wereiinanborsof orgatii/ed labor- that is. nuaiiliersol 'Typographica! Cnion No. Id. 
attached to the International Cinon and iliat the Intern.itioiial 

T’ypogiapliical Cnion liad lodged a ]Uoli‘st against tho boy<’ott Ihe Interna¬ 
tional Typographical Cnion oiibued all its locals in ( hicago to ciMse lioslilitas 
against members of the Daily Newspajier Association. The picsidenfol (he Inter¬ 
national Tv])ogia])lncal Cnion i'ei|nest(Ml Ihe v.n ions unions to lusti net tlieir dele¬ 
gates to the Allied I’nnting Trades ('oiincd to vote to lilt the boycott Up to May. 
lUOl, soiiu' ol the lo(:als att.icbed to tho Intei natlonal I'v pogiapliical Cnion liad 
not vet coinplusl with this le lUcsi. and the Imycolt liad not been lifted On April 
11. 1 li('committee of tlie executive I'oniicil ot tlie .Xinericaii Federation ol Libor 
Hi'leeled to arl)itrate In'tw.-en (in‘ Pie-smenami iho boy«‘otted p.ipers n udored a 
di'Cisioii tliat tlio Pn'ssincn olHcially <leclarc oil the liovcott Ciitil tlie Pressmen 
shall h.\v(‘ taken tins (ion. the (lecisuui states, tlie eouncil is not warranted in 
attempting los«‘tllo any otiuT issue. This decision was not comjilied with. On 
tlie conirarv. on A)u il 'jl. I'.ol. tlu' (’hicago F.-deration ot Labor declared a lioy- 
cott. in s\ mi'Mtliv with the ITe.^sinen on all new8|»npers controlled by the ('hicago 
Newspaper PnIdisherH' Association, and on May .Xtlio Chicago Federation of Labor 
expelled tlie drl.‘gates of'rypographic.il Cnion No Id. 

Book publishers are lessopm tnaltaclv bv liova-ott than publisher'of newspa¬ 
pers bi'caiise they Hi'tMisually le.ss (Icprndmt u|)<m tin* patronage ol trade union¬ 
ists. and becausi‘ they an* not siib.iect toindiiect attack througli advertisers. Yet 
Hand. McNallv A ('o. and tho Weiner Puhlishing Company, wlio were for 8<une 
tiiiu' und(‘r(he ban. apjH'.ir to have lioeii hiought to teims. The Donohue A: 
Henuel'ei ry ('<un])any were boycotted by tho Fedei .Uioii of L.iboriii l^uh at the 
iViiuest of the 'rv'])ographical Ciiioii. and this bovcott is still in I'oico. 

Hours of labor -The general laws of tlioCnum pi ohibit members from working 
more tlian 'il liouis a week where it is practicalile for them to obtain a substitute 
to complete the reipiired number of hours. In practice tins rnlois. of coiiise, 
enfmeed only m such ollices as make tlie icgnlar working we<‘lc .'il hours, where it 
ajiplies to ovi‘rtime. A strenuous elforl lias )»een made ihiring the jiast few years 
to reduce the hours of labor to a maximum <)f '> 1 liours in all otbees. The agree¬ 
ment of IhhH wiili the United Tvpothet.i' of Anu'rica. provides for a general 
ti-bour day. This agreement lias been curried out with a lair degree of success. 
The employers still complain that the Tyiiographnal Union is not sutlicientlv 
strong ITT some places, especially in the smaller towns, to maintain the standard 
rates of wages, so that the larger employers in the cities are eubiect to an unfair 
competition. Nevertheless most of them have reduced the liours of labor in 
accordanc(‘ with tlu* Syraen.se agreement. The following e.xtracts from the 
reports of the otbeers of the Typographical Union show the progress iu this direc¬ 
tion. It was said it: August. ishU 

“Througli the efforts ot the various organizers tho shorter workday has been 
secured for a number ot tovviiN, and.»ou'^uleriiig the past 8 montiis us a criterion 
by which to judge the future, it is safe to predict that the H-hour workday will 
u 
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be an establishoil rtile in all brnncliP'^ of the iinnlin^f tnuliMn overy cuy ami huinlot 
in tlic country vvitlnn 1 year from tlie piesmt 'labc 

“ The leports of lo< al unions relative to the enforconient of tlio Sv^aou^o aj^ri'c- 
ment show that, with lew e\co|»tions. the h -hmir <la\ has h- en inautjurated Tlio 
only city of any size in whicli the enforcement of the ^hoIt♦‘^ workday met with 
decided opposition was the city of Pittslmrc. 

*• We have determined that t) hours siiall ne tin* maxininni miinher which any 
ineinlier of our organization sh.dl woik i)or day We believe that work bi'yond 
this nninlKTof hours m detrimental to tie* mental ami ph\sical le altli of tin* 
worker The repicsentative <‘ini>loyor^ of tho <-ountry ami ilmse eniployt-rs who 
are not actuated hv greed ahnie liave conceded to u?' the'•> hour ila\. (t isonr 
duty to ourselves, our fellow'-woiker>. ami our ein]>loyei s to e\ei t c\ er> ellort lor 
the ))nrpose of foiciiig into line tlie pi inting ostaldidmieiits thr-umhoui the conn 
try which arc 0 ])i'rating inor<‘ than hours i)or «lay. and pariicnlai ly lliosi'thal 
do not pay living wages. It is a tact tliat every (own ( ompla'iicMl ol In eiiiphneis 
as having an a<lvantagc in the inalt'-r ol wage s( ale i.s poorly (trgani/ed, ami tiie 
Typogiapliical rnion in those phu-es lias met with detennined oiiposuion on the* 
nart of th<“ emj'hner.s. A portion of the ])reliniinary work ol oigani/alioii has 
iu*en perfonnod. and if the Inteiiiation.il TypogMpluc.il rnioii is guaranteed 
immunity liom .ittack by locaN of the llmt- d Tyixitnct.n we will Miectssl in 1iu‘ 
next It months in making a gieat step lorwaid in tin' interests ol what is teiimsl 
by our eiiiplovers • wage e<iiiali/ation ' ' 

•• The memiieiship ot lypograjdiical umf)imon Xovemher VM. IS'is wa^ 
and the number ot unions cliarteic'd was :11T. nf tlie^e. I.'i d im'Uiltors and ;M1 
unions were in the en.ioyineiit of the h-lionr'la\, or working under llieSyiacuso 
agieemeiit. being '.M per cent of tlie memhemhip and pei <-entol the nnions. 
Th<‘ unions not having secured the shorbu* workday include hutIhs meiiih«Ts. 
an average of hut hii eacli. As a maltor of lad luir h o| ilu'se unions h.ne ho 
ineinhers or o\er. IT range hetweiui ‘‘a ami TO moniheis. while no nnioiis have less 
tlian 2') members e.ich. These nnioiis are w ulely seattc'red and owe their dt'liii 
ipiencv to vaiioiis causes.' 

In IhOii tho presuhuit said 

“As reported to yon last year, the Tyi'othclie otlici'S m Ihllshnrg and San l''ran 
ciseo repudiated the agreement made l)i‘tween tim printing 1 1 .ide.s unions and tlie 
I’niled Typolhet.e of America. 'I'he Kansas ('11\ Tyj) 0 th't.c oppos d tlietdlorls 
of the union to establish an o\ ertiimi rate for time woi ked in e\c,e''S of o liours per 
tiay. and not only opposed our cITorts to equalize wages, but opposed t he adoption 
ot a w.igo scale 

“ In a small nninhor of isolated towns our lo< als di<l m-t take prom])t action for 
the imrjtose ot establisliing the H-hour day. In these cast's, however, agreements 
liav(' been signed with eiiijiloyers which jirovide for the inauguration td' llio H hour 
(lay during the present \ear. 

As long ago as it wivs annouma'd tliat IT unions, out of 2''7 reporling. had 
fixed lx hours a.s the maxminm for a week’s work on hook and jol) compnsitioii, 
!. ol hours; Id, .Id hours: 1, 5 hours. •'>!, Al hours On maclum* comituHnioii for 
inonimg jiapers 2 union.s had attained a maximum of 2(1 hours a week 1. :!!> hours, 
h. 40 horns. 10. 12 Inmrs. 11. 40 liours. 02. houis. One union had attained a 
hli-hour week on weekly papers, and 4 1 others liad lived mavima of m liours or 
let's.* 

A report of Juno 1. IhOI, says. “In newspaper oflices the hours of lal)or range 
from to dl per week, the average being is hours for machine opi'rators and all 
composing room employees. The 0-hour d;iy is in vogue in jirm tically ,ill huok 
and job rooms, tlie exceptions being towns where exi.stuig contracts |»rcvent 1 he 
enforcement of the law or the niiions have been recently organized. So general 
18 the observance of the shorter workday that t.ln^se exceptions are of hut passing 
importance." 

In 1800 an expression of the opinion of tlie momhers, by referendum vote, upon 
the establishment at a future time of a “ 5 dav law " was called for bv the con¬ 
vention. The vote for such a law was 4.80U; against it. 0,2dl. In a conimnnica- 
tmu in favor ot the proposition, which appeared in the Typograi»hical .Imirnal, it 
was said that the intention of the agitators for a d day law was that it should 
atlect only men who were w’orking under a maeliine scale. The at gnment for it 
was based largely upon the displacement of men by typesetting machines and 
upion the need of making places again for some of them. Tiie writer refcired to 
said: “A great many members voted against tliis proi»osition because they could 


' Report o( pre^sidont. iHlZi 
’ UcjK'rt ol Kbort'T woi krlav < omniitteo lSl«i 

* Ih-port (jf pn-sHli'iit iiii'i 

* Anjcrican Fcderationi-'t, vol t. j>p 4ii. .'U 
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do 80 secretly; but, if it cauio to a rising vote m a meeting they wouldn't vote 
against these tiropositions bt'cause they wouldn’t care to show tlieir selfisIm' SH.’’' 

Piecework —Tho international union recommends timework; hut the matter is 
left to tho locals, and in practice the work is largely doiv on piecework scales. 

Speed contests.—The convention of IhOO enacted that, no inoinber ma> engage in 
speed contests, either by hand composition or on iiia<;hiiie8, under penalty ot a hiio 
of not loss than .^'5 or sn'^pension - 

Wages.—Tho wages are regulated by tlu; local unions, and some locals permit old 
men to work ut loss than tho union scale. 

TypoBOtting machines. As late as is.s; the chief organizer of the International 
Typographical Uniini was able to congratnlato liis fellow-member' liiat a macliino 
capable of thinking and n'asoning, and so ol sotting type successtiilly, had not 
lx*en invented and did nut seem likely to ho Yet tile convention of tlio next year 
lx‘gan to take measures m view of the encroaclimenls ot machines. 13y 1st); the 
president's report said tliat m.i<'liin'‘s wiToin use, woi ked by 5,*)() men, that lYl 
union men had been (lis]>lac<'d liy tln m, and tliat the places of some of the^o men 
had been taken by il rats. Jn tliat year the convention vot(‘d that nnion lyi'og- 
raphers must beemiiloyod to work the machim'S, at rates lixod by the local unions. 
The 4 ue 8 tioii of tin; introduction of mai-liiiiists also came up in this year. 

In 1^1)1 tho prosulent said that in sjiite of the increased us(' ot machines tho 
intcTiiational union had iiiadoagrowth ol 1,000 memlieis lie ileclared that UtdO 
machines had disiilaeed union men, .uul liad clianged tho po'ition of tlie rest 
for tho worse. Ho congratiilatud tlie union on its wi^o iiolicy ot acc 'pting tho 
necessity of the introihndiun of inaclnnes, and said that by this moans tiiey liad 
been nhlo to maintain themselves under conditions wlm h would havi* broken np 
the mnoinl tlioy had attempted an unyiolding policy. Twenty-one .illied printing 
trades councils had been tormed, despite the vigorous opposition of rlio master 
printers, who had wished to deny tlio nglit to orgain/o to mailers ami others on 
tho ground that their work re<iuiied no paitu-nlar tochnical ■'kill. The t\pog- 
raphers needed, said l^rosident Prescott, to howan^ lest tlio machine put the 
typographiTS in the same position. 

Mr. Ferguson, secretary treasurer of Typographu'al Union No. h ol New York, 
found liy an invesUgatioii at tho end of ist):; iluit machines liad displaced <)♦>',> 
typographers in P.) (‘stahlishmeiits in Now York,or more than dH ])er cent. FrO''i- 
dent I’roscott estimated about the same timo tliat tho machines had di^'phi' ed 
about dim u in every a, allowing for tlio ineroasi'whicli had taken place in tho 
production of printed matter on account of tlie lowering ol the iinoe. In tho 10 
establishmonts investigated liy Mr. Ferguson the linotype with 1 man setup O’.i'OO 
to do,000 ems in 8 hours generally d 1,00 ' to 2S.OOO. <.)ther macdiines, run hv'3 
men, sot from 10.000 to 4d,o00 eins in s hours. In a competition in 1S71, the tir'^t 
pri/.o wont to a compositor wlio set l.HUO ems in an hour, and the second to one 
who set about 1,700, tlie third <lid not set 1 ,ImO. According to (Jeorgo Chance, 
president of Typograiihical Union No. 2. of Philadelphia, a good compositor can 
hardly sot 1,200 ems an hour regularly.' If this estimate is correct, I m;iii with 
a machine would do more than 2 men. perhaps as mueh as d men, by hand 

The following are the chief provisions of tholaw.sof the Typographical Union as 
to typosetting maehim's 

‘•’^Iho International Typographical Union demands that in all offices witliin its 
jurisdiction, whore typesetting machints are used, practical union printers shall 
he employed to run them; and aUo that subordinate unions regulate the scale of 
wages and the time on such machines. 

“ In maclime offices under the jurisdiction of tho International Typographical 
Union no person shall bo eligible as a ‘learner’ on machines who is not a member 
of the International Typographical Union. The time and compensation of ‘ learn¬ 
ers' shall he regulated by local unions. Kegnlarly employed apprentices in 
machine oflices shall lie privileged to practice on machines during all of the last 
three months of their apprenticeship. All laws coullicting with the provisions of 
this section are horoliy ri’jiealed. 

“No member of a subordinate union shall be allowed to accept work in any 
newspaper or job printing office where a task, stint, or dead line is imiiosed by the 
employer on operators of typesetting devices. Any infraction of this provision 
shall be punisliod bv expulsion. 

“All machine tenders sliall be members of the International Typographical 
Union, and the local unions shall provide and maintain a scale covering such posi- 


1 Typographical Jounml. .lammry f), p 71, February 1, lilOl), p 104 
* Tyi)ogra{)bi('al Journal. Soptembor 1. liMIi, p IKii 
Vigoureus, La Coucoutratiou ties Forcos Ouvri<.'res, pp. ;iT-40 
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tioTiH. and tht*y shall at all times be under i)ie control and amenable to all laws 
ami H'Kulutions of said local unions' Pnirnlnl. Thatassistant 8 orholi)ersemj>loye‘l 
by forrmen to assist machine tenders shall Ih' .ourneymen ini'mliors of the local 
tyi»‘'«t.k|>hica! iiniDU. and the local union sliall provide and maintain a sca'o cov¬ 
ering such po'it ons i’l >>i fiirflit i , That such apprentices shall not l>e consid¬ 
ered as in cnitl cl with the number already allotted by local laws Piornlni 
fuitfu'i. That this shall not l>e construed as api)l\ing to those now working as 
machint' tenders helpiTs or aptirentieo". ’ 

It has happened in many tiades that the intro^luction of machinery has allowed 
the oiuii'oymeiit of a 'ess skilled ebuss of woikers. end that the operators of 
machines have o<-eup e<l a weaker ec»>noiiuc tioaifon tlian their hand-\v<irking 
]»rt de« e''8ors. The 'lypograpli cal Union is able to sa>. Iu)we\ er, in its repoi t of 
June 1, 11101 . that machine operators receive higher wages and work hlioiP-r liours 
than hand cam])Osit'>rs ^^•rhaps the extrenu' example ot tlie shorten nig of wi‘rk* 
mg honrs 18 thill ot the Hebrew maehine operators oi New ^’o^k ('ity. who have 
reduced ili.-ir working week to hour" 1 hours a day. Tin* union rein.-irkri that 
in the exceptional <‘;isi s where the w.iges of m.u liino operator^ are low and their 
hour" comparatively long the min'lnms m use ;ire other than linotypes. The 
implication s. rm" to be thiit the sliorleuingo! lionrs and tlie r;iis'iigof wages 
whii'h it has liei-u pogsilile to otleet bear some relation to the etbeiency ot tlie 
iiMcliinos. A coinpiinson ot the eo irse ot events m the printing trade with that 
inotlier 1 1 iides wheu'nuK'hiiiri y ha" he^n iinroduc«‘<l seems to «ompol th(‘con- 
clU"ion, liowever that much of the economic siicitss ot the ]uinters is due to the 
oxcopiiomil wisdom with which the problem of machinory has Is'en int't, 
Thelollowni^ tallies and remarks are t rom the report of the union published 
June I. I'.Kil. The ilata ate admittoilly incomplete, lx?cau>>e of the lailure ot a few 
loCiil secreliu les to till out their leports piojierly. 
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The most casual leader will o1*w,tv«» that the numli'T of machine fijieratorH an<l operator 
inachmlst" is largelv in exeess of the mimlsir of maehiin's m nwo under the jnrladietl'ni of the 
reporting miionh This fact should !iot i»o construed as meaninK that there im an oversupply i<! 
0 |M‘rators, for su<-h is not the ease, ifooit operators tn deuiaiid It is due to tlu' custom of 

Working iiiaelniieK lM)th day and niKht which proxails in mmilierlcaw lUHtam-es, espenally in tho 
larger cities Thus a plant of three umchlneH, working two shifts, employs six oiwrators, etc 
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Printers complain that ono effei t of tho use of typesetting mac hines, along with 
otluT influences arising from iiKMlern methods, is the undue speciali ation of skill. 
Tho president of the typographical union said in IHOH. 

■•Sinco tho introduction of tho typesetting machine there has lieen a tendency 
inanifostod toward tho creation of specialists in the printing trade. The tendency 
sliould ho op[ioH- d by tho typographical muon, and general laws should be adopted 
for tho govoniiiiL' ol apiironticos. not onivas a}>rotection to thecomjiotent printer, 
but as a ]n'otoction to tho omployrr. Tho • all-round’ jirintiT lias not been dis 
p'accd by iho tv'posotling machino. hut tho spocialist has. Tlioman \vhos<‘ knowl- 
e<lgo ol tlio printing trail*' was limited to his ability as a tyjtesetter on straight 
composition foims ‘.I'tjuT' Oiir o( tin* nnomi loyed punters of to-day. Tho technic.i 
school for tlio a|i]iientii‘o shoiilil b*' tho cunposing lOom, an'i his guanlian sliould 
bo tho tvpouraphn-.tl muon. Appicn;i< os '-lionId lai guarantei-d an oppoi 1 unity to 
h'urn tlio printing tueio. and hoys who. after a few months' o\p*M lonce, show no 
adaptability in fin* printing oflico should ho discharged ainl thoir i>lace.s tak<‘n by 
approntic(‘s more < oinjaitent. 1 would rccominond that a committee ho ajipointed 
for the imrpo.so of preparing an addioss to tho Uniteil Typothota* on the 8ub;ect 
of approntii o regulations. 

rpon the general <inoslion ot machinory the Typographical Journal of July 1. 
psup, speaks as follows 

Wiiat trades unionists contend i.s that without organization on tho workers' 
part maehiinu’y reduces wage.s, and that a labor-saving device must ii'cessanly 
displaei* moil, ol.se It eou d not lossen tho cost ol production. Weiievei he.irdof 
a lalior organi/ation ot one goat’s stalling advocating tho suppression of m.ichm- 
ery 'I'liat is usually tho lemrdy {nopo.sed l»y aso ca'led mdopeiidont worker, who 
woiihl not lision to the much-contemnod agitator or study the hihor question.’ 

Ui.ion label,- While local union labels ha<l been used for si'Uie years by local 

br. mclies ol tli») typographical muon, it was not until that the international 
body adopted a IuImiI to ho used by all its hraiiches ' The label is not put on lob 
work iinlo.s.s it is asked for by tho jiatron. 

Two kimlsol laho'saroi)rovnlo<l -thatof the international Tyiiographieal Union 
an<l thatof tho allied printing trado.seomicils l>o| h ate the pi npn t \ ol tho Inter* 
nail'iial'rvj>i>giaphi<Ml Union Tho (Jerinan Aniorican Tyiiographia husalsoa 
union label of its own. over wlucli the Inbu nationai Typogiaphieal Union oxer- 

ci. sos no control. Tho l.diols are registered for legal protection in the States 
wltoso laws piovidelor union label registration. Tho lalaJs aro sup])hed in tho 
form ol eleetroiy]>e cuts. 

Jly the tripartite agrooiinuit of IS'.C) tin* allied printing tr.idog conned label was 
placed under tne control ot tho local conned in each place. This label, however, 
is fur ni.shed by tho olHceis of tho International Typograiiliical rnioii in the same 
inannei astlH'hiliel of that union itself. The label of the International Tyjio- 
graphienl Union is sold by the otlicors to tiie local unions, that ol tho allied print¬ 
ing trades to the allied printing trades councils. In each case it is agreed that the 
unco eliarged sliall h(» n}>iir<)ximately in per cent above the cost. The cuts are 
lent by tho local unions oi the councils, as tho ease may ho, to employers who 
apply lor them and abide l>v union eond tions 

I'liore ha.s boeii no iittlo dillieulty between th»' allied trades as to the use of the 
union laliels The compositors are. of course much the most numerous element 
in tlm printing trad< s In the allied printing trailea councils tlu'y do not tia\ea 
weiglit ])roporti'>nal to tlieir strength, iieoause a small local has the same repre¬ 
sentation as a large one, and tlie rules of th*' International Tvnographieal Union 
do not penult the organization of m >re th.mone loenl of Unglish compositors m 
ono place. Tho compositors eomplain that small orgam/.ations of the other crafts 
soiiietiines dem.nid exorbit.int terms from employiTs. and the compositors are 
forced lo siimiort I :H'm or go without the use ot the allied printing tradc.s label. 
These complaints are directed huge'y again t the iire.ssmen and boo^b nders, who 
areiiotinthe International Typographical Union; but it is said that the smaller 
crafts within tho luternational Tyiiographicai Union aie oftui di.sposod to act 
with the iires.sineii and tlie bookbinders and against the compositors. On the other 
hand, t lie ail ed tiades sometimes complain that the label is put on work wliich is 
done, so far ns i heir share is concerned, by nonunion men. Thus the International 
B*>okbiuder of June, i:«i0.said “It isawell known 1 act that a gre it deal of work is 
printed in label offices ami then sent to nonunion binderies to be bound.” It is 
a'-serted that at the convention of the Internaiioual Typographical Union in llHio 
one de'egate declared that he did not want the label of the allied printing trades to 
be list'd in his city. The label of his own union was recognized, and that was all 
he wanted ‘ 

' Report of president. ISllfl 

’ Vi«<mri)u\ I (■oneeiitratKin des Forces Ouvrii'rcB. p .'17 
‘fAiiu nc.m Fios-smun. S<‘j>temb*.‘r. 15*1(1, p :.’7i 
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Ono ]t:irticnlar lK>ne of contention has been the bo-called one-mun shoj). This 
phrsse deBiKiiafe" properlv h Binall orti< o m which all the work la done by tho pvo- 
pneh)r with )>erhH}is tlio a^^iatance ot ahoy. In snch shops there is.of c^airae, no 
employment for !Te‘«hraen or bookbinders. There baa lieen some agitation among 
tho prea-^ineii lor ilie witlidrawal of the union label of the alhe<l printing tra<leH 
from these "hops. It was alleged on liehalf of those printers who favored contnm- 
ingtogive them the label that it was tho anial) shops rather tlian the largo ones 
which lia<l pnslnd the labrl to the front, and that tho on’y result of witlnirawing 
It would ho to rninovo the .al*et fiom a great >h-al of work on which it appears. 
The printers llifinselv. h. however, were not unammona on this (iiiestinn. At tho 
convention ol the International Typographical I'nion in IPOD the la< t wius devel- 
opod th.it i-’h pih printer delegates were opjx>8ed to giving the nnion label to one* 
man shops, whi'e o lavored it. but tho o\erwhelmiiig majority ot tho conveniiou 
took the otlioi view. 

Itialar^ieU tin ditTeieiKea ol opinion about thenae of tho union label which 
have < au'-O'l tho constant inction between the meinbora of the tuple alliance. It 
was l.irgely the-c questions that led to tlie long aeries of negotiations whu-h have 
einled, foi tlio prcMMit. in the amendments of Slarch. IPoi. to tho tripartite agree- 
ment, 

l>v tho-e jimcndmonfs tho union label of the allied ])rinting trades is jilaccd in 
Ihechai u^c <»f tin- allied printing trades council in each jiluce It can he loaned or 
lo.iaedoiih witli tlic unanimous con.sent ol the local unions represented, lint a 
valid PMSoii for objection must l>o given, and tho council is to l>e tho judge of tlie 
validily o' tlic icason, subiei’t to .ii>pcal to the joint board ot appeals. The label 
(an be V .aned or Icjim d only to employers who conduct strictly union otlicoa, and 
can be used onlv on luoducts which arc wholly prodncoil by union labor. 

Wheiic, or an allied <-onncd is in exist cjicc the local unions aio to withdraw' tho 
labels ot their losjM'dive unions. 'This means, in [>ractice, only tho label of tlie 
International Tvpogr.iphical Union. 'I'ho I’lcssinen and tho J3ool{binders have no 
separate labels 

Theqiit'stion ol llio Use of labels iii one man sliops was settled by providing that 
an aciivo mcinbe? m any luanch rojiresenteil in an allied printing trades council, 
who runs an otbee ot not more than two platen jiresseK and complies with the 
1) hour law and tlic laws ot Ins union, inav use tho label, provid<*d he does tho 
whole w'ork of bis office. oi. when lie employs any additional help, (unploys mem¬ 
ber-' o' allilnited unions. Tliis provision for one-man shops does not apply to cities 
of .‘iDii 'oq inhabitants Ol over 

The p- tutors have for some year-' carried on an agitation for the roijuiremeiit of 
the union label on jirintnig done tor Stateand local governments The legislature 
of Montana ])asscd a law in bsuT reiiuiring the label b) bo used on all printing for 
wltudi tho State IS chargeable and such a law ox sts also in Nevada. Many local 
governniouts liavo taken similai action. The city ot lioston is one of the latest. 
A le.solntion of the city c uuicil of Paterson. N .1 , requinng the union label on 
all o'liual printing, was dm dared unconstitutional early in I'JDl 

The organizations in the printing trades have recently turno<l their attontioii to 
the secui mg of the union laliel on schoolbooks. Tho president of the Typograph- 
u-al Union declared in innO that To p<‘r cent of the schoolbooks of the counti v are 
prodiK ed by nonunion labor in composing rooms and binderies, and that probably 
.‘)D per cent ol the presswork is done in press rooms that are not thoroughly organ¬ 
ized The leaders are undertaking to bung pressure to bear on puldic-school 
authorities everywhere to turn out from the schools all books which have n >t the 
union label. It was announced in the American Pressman tor September, 
that the allied i>i inting trades of East St Louis. III., backed by the central labor 
union, had succeeded in getting provision made for a graminar and an arithmetic 
in the schools of that town whicn should l)ear the union label ' 

There have lieoii many attempts to use the labels of the printers' organizations 
without authority. The iiresident stated in iHhD: 

•■Owing to the ever increasing power of the union lalieU as a factor in organiza¬ 
tion work and a protection to scales of prices, its use has met with continued and 
bitter <)ppo8ition by employers who <-onduct unfair establishments 

“A numl)er ot local unions are at the present time endeavoring to secure the 
enactment ot label ordinances, and the label is lieuig constantly used by unprmci- 
pteil persons without permission. Numerous rec^uests for assistance in label ca'-es 
have l)«*en made to the executive council during the past year, the local unions 
maintaining that they were not in a financial position to prosecute tlie jiersous 
who infringed upon their label rights or to conduct law suits in whii h they had 
be<!onie involved. The executive council has found it impossible to comply with 
these requests.” 


Amoricau ProsHtiiau, ScpU'mli'T, J'lee, |>}» IW. 
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Th*' Hccrotary reports, in June, that the International Tnion now givea 
heli> to local bndn h whn h are unable to conduct such prosecution'^, and tliat tlie 
deciMKais of tic rout ts Imvo been uniformly favorable. 

Journal, The Typographical Journal, the otlicial .lournal of the Intmiational 
Ty|»ographic,al rnion. i.s a Hcimmonthly magazine of not Ichh tlian IH ]iagefl. neai ly 7 
by 10 inchrsin hizo. It isdevtifed, for the most part, to newsof the union and dis- 
ciiHsion of matt'Tflof <lirect interest totliocralt. It prints also a small amount 
ot iniHcellancons inattrr The subscription price is oU cents a y<‘ar Thi^ .lournal 
IS not sent free to iiierribors, but the income lioin subscriptions and advertising 
dors not cover tliecostof publication. Tlio delicit is iiiadt' up from thrgeneial 
hinds tif ti 0 union 'I'he highest iioiiit which this dcHcit has rt-aclied is for 

the liscal \(^ar isott or. Kortheyear IHtMl liiuothcainount wasa littieovcr isJ.oT'J, 
and fortho II months emling May Jl, IHnl, ,\:>,7ir) 

Tile convention of I ;)<)o pa.ssed a resolution urging each local union to subscribe 
for as many copies ol the lournal as it has members, and to pay the 8ul>scrij»non 
price out ol llio funds of tlio local. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHIA (DEUTSCH-AMERIKANISCHE 
TYPOGRAPHIA). 

History. This organization was forniod in 1H7J, It was amalgamated with the 
International Tvpograpincal I'nion on .Inly I, retaining a cei t:iin degree of 
autonomy in vai loim regards. It is ontili(‘d to elect the third \ u o prosulont of the 
Typograplncal Union, who isoneol ihefivo members ot the exeiiitive board of 
that organi/aiion lie is also socretary treasiuer ot the (xi'rman branch. The 
subordmateorganization retains its own system of sick .ind death beuelits. These 
It has (l(n'cloped <|mt(^ higlily, while tlio Typographical Union leaves such bom-tits 
to tlie local unions 

()n other subjects the (lerman branch is subioct to tbo gem-ral laws of the Tvpo- 
gr.iphical Union, especially with regard to strikes and strike lioiicfits Members 
may Im' traiisferreti liom the (lonnan unions to Knglish unions, and vice ver.sa, 
without paymentot initiation toe. bntal.so withouttiamsloroncoof benetitleatiires. 

'I’he <M‘iman-.\ineru-an Tyjiograpliia has been able to iiceiii ne.irly compieto 
control ot the (lei man pi ess in the prm«‘ipal cities. The secretary, in his repm t 
to tho convoni ion td the International 'J'ypogiapliical Union ir IPiKi, s.nd thafctho 
(’iiicmnati Kreie I’lr^so had leceiitly lieen unionized after a struggle ot seven 
years, and tliat this ]<d’l the (’liicago Freio Ures.so the only nonunion (lennan daily 
newspaper ol anvac('ount m the rnii<‘d .States. The ('hicago Freio Prosse has for 
xi'at.s in.iinturnMl a bitter conflict with tin-Typograpliia, and has done a large 
biisiiii srt in the su[)plyingof ])latemattei tool her papv-rs. Tlu secretary congratu- 
late<l (he organi/alion in hi.s report of lUOd that this source of income to the Freie 
Presso liad betm much diiiiinished. several papers ha<l been imluced to get their 
plate mutter (lom otln-r sources, 'i’lio Uentr il Newsjiaper Union ol Philadelphia 
IS another establi.shimmt ot which the union coinplauis that it.s work is largely 
done b> aiijtrentices anil youths at low wages, ami which supplies plate matter in 
Philadelpnia itself, in Uannh-n. Heading. Pittsburg. Haltimoro, and Poston .Some 
Uerman publisliers m New' \ ork are niso nonunion. 

From \ ear to year the lejiGrts ot the .secretary mention tlu* inroads of the lino- 
tv])e Machines were introduced duting the liscal year ending July Ju. in 
Uoiii.Hvilie. Fvausville. aml't ’o'umhus. and dining the following year in Haiti more 
and nelloville. Tlie report oi also c<ill(‘d attention to the inroad-^ of typeset¬ 
ting machines in the(terinan-speaKini; (nuintriesr'f Europe.and to the<'onsei[Ucnt 
tendency of Herman jinnters, in sjiitc.as the secretary saul. ot all warnings of 
those alread> m Aim-nca, to try tln-ir toi tunes on this side of the se.i 

The .seeretai y s rejiot ts mdieate a No a tendency to con.solulation and iierhaps a 
tendency to decay among the (lenuaii pajieis of the United .States. In ms report 
to the com ention ot the International Typograjihieal Union in IHlMi he said that 
several (xerman papers had gone out of existence during the preceding year and 
otlieis had consolidaied. then-by tlirowmg a number of memlier.s out ot work and 
greativ burdening the out of work fund These eients were largely due to the 
ilecrease of Herman immigration. The (L'rmaii press was having a bard struggle 
for CMsti'iice.' 

These ciii'iimstaiiees together cause an increasing difficulty in getting work for 
(lerman jtrintcis. Tlie secretary's report of isitj urged everyone who could to get 
work in English ]innting offices, and everyone who could to get into other lines of 

'Couv Pruooodmga. lutornatioiiul Tyin>grapbU'«l I’moD, ISW, p. Trt 
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wttrk Diirnii? the tiKcal year \i\), .uu of I '>00 men on the avern^re ontithnl tc 
1 i Ton tie- aseiaif wereOrawinji; fio lelit for unem]>loyitH‘nt. In the follow¬ 
ing \ ear tin* numlH*r wan ledi ce'l to Oo. out of an aver.i^oof 0S;{ entilUMl tobriiofit. 
iiut out ol an ai^i'iej'ute inoinher><hip of I.OH at the enO of .Inne lUOi>. un hnlini' 
both tIios(‘ «‘ntitl*M| to benebt and tluw not entitled to it. 70 liad left the biismoa^, 
and woio maintaining their eoniKX'tion with the oi%'ani/ation f.>r tin* !-ake 

"f the hick an<l (bath Ixmefits Tlio active meiuhorhlnp. linTcfore, was reduced to 

o: I. 

Conventions No . onvontion haa Is'enheltl sinci'issi. 'I'lie p-oposition to hold 
oiM-was dtde ite'l 'Iniio^ tlie ti'-cal >eai IS'.in I'loo on a relci cihIuhi \<itt‘. hy a 

m. iiont\ol to I It was <letermiiied. lio\V(‘V('i to niuKc a thoroin^di n \ isioo o( 

the coiihtit utitMi 

Whil- the'l'yi>o;fiaphia has held no convention of its own for tn.m\ tears its 
laws jir'ividi- t liat t he delei^atcs of its locals to tlie < tuivcnt loii ol I he Intel national 
'ry|iO;'r,i]i|iicaI I'nion shall iiM'ot bejoie tbiniii;, '>r alter that con\eMti"n, to ron- 
sah-r ineastii e> in the intcrestof tin''IN p<)>i:rnphia ll their cniiclusions involvi' 
cli.lilies 111 the laws iln<v must be suhinitted to the y:i‘nei.il vote. 

Constilu lo.ial amondmoiiu aid referendum. 'liant^es in the laws ol the (ieriiiaii- 
Ai!i<‘n< an T\ }ioK'ra;diia. not in I'Onllict willi 11 e 1 iws ol the Intel n.itlonal 'V\ jM)- 
^'rapliie.il 1 moil in,t\ l)e made liv popular vote njuai tin* motion ot one local sup 
ported b\ two other locals, in 'lealim^ w ith the coiismuiion ot tlic Intern.it'.onal 
'l'\poyiapliical I'nion.th-' (buman 'ocaK and inemhns tii\e I he same nfJthts as 
OthelS 

An> loed typoarapliia wlucli leels its rights to li.ite lieen inl'niit^ed upon may 
demand a ;;eneral vote if its demand m siiiipoi ted bv om- other l(K-a[ 

Orticers The otHrers a'e a Seen t.iry, an * xeciitue council of three, and tint e 
tinslM's. The secu'tary is ,.t the same time tlmd \ ice president ol tlie Intel 

n. itional'I'\poi^r.iphical fnion and ins oflici* is at its iie.idipiarters lliMselocied 
for •..* >cais Ills salary is :sl.h0h. Iialf ol which is j)ai(l liy the International 
T\ pof^rapincal Union and lialf liy the 'IN ]»ojr,a))bia lie is (‘le< te^l by K''horal ' tile 
ol the inemlKTs and an absolute inapinty is oei O'^sary to a choice 

Of the 11 leilibers ot the oxecntivo ( outn il I niiist i onie from New \ ork. 1 fiom 
< hica^ro, and 1 from St la'll's Fan ll is elected by the meinbeis in his own < it\ 
at till'tune m tlie election of tiie t<‘'h'‘ra! siii rttaiy 'IIk' e\erntive conncil lias 
yjenera’control ol tl'e olhcial .ionrn.il and ol the timds of tlie general oflicc. and 
hc.irs a, 1 e.ils from decisions <if tlie secn-tary 

'Idle ti i-'teos a e e O' ted by the local in the jilace \vli(*rc lie lie.uhiuai lers ol the 
International T\ [logi ajihic.il Union ar<‘. 'rieit term is :i v<ars. Tliey uie retiniicd 
t<* examine quai terl> tlie books ind accounts of the sccretaiy. and todejiosit all 
funds of the general oftice al>ove m a bank- de8i},niated by the executuc 

council 

Local unions, 'rheamaluamation.i^^roonient with tin* Intern.itional ryjio;^ua]ihi<-al 
Union provides tliat in any city or town winch affwrds eiiij'lo\iiietit to ^ -'V luoia* 
printeis on tierman w’ork t os.- so employed shall ortiaiii/e a tlerniaii hr.oich 
Tlie cou'.titntion of the T\ i-oerapitia provides lliat no local can he di.ss !ve<l as Ion/,' 
as 7 members remain in t^ood standin/j A local whudi holds no reeiit.ir meetiii/;s 
f'T d months l(jses its charter One wliicli fails for :l mouths t" make its p.iyiiK nts 
to tile j'eneral Irt'a'iin'r is to be Hus\iendo(l alter warning. 

Memberghip. -Uverj jierson, male or female wlio is competent to set (reiman 
matter, and who is workin/j for wages m the ]»rmting IniHino.ss, is eligible to m* ni- 
berslnp, provided he has done nothing against tlie prineijilcs of the orLTaui/alion. 
The c.iudidate mn-t he ejamined bv a committee and must write i-orr- ctiy a jiara- 
i;iaph of I."! tir ‘Jb lines and must set corc<?ctly an ilt written para/trajdi. Tlie 
exaniimni'committee must ascertain whetlicr the candidate has sei ved 4 years as 
an apprentice. Every camlidate must t>e examined by a pbysieiaii named by tlie 
lot .ll union He is not entitled to sick lieiietils until •> months after the jiliysician'a 
ceititic.iteis furnished. 

The name and place of working of every candidate proposed must be jiiiblislied 
in theothcial .lournal, and the candidate can not Ik* admitted until ‘2 weeks alter 
such pnbhcatiou. Any member may prote.st against the reception of any candi¬ 
date. The protest must be submitted to the member's own leal.and isol notorce 
unless iiidorseil by it. If the protest is so indor^cd the candnlate can not I>o 
received until his case has been investigated by theexeciitivecommittee. A re.iected 
ean'lnlate can not again apply for admission to any local until *i months have 
passed. 

Apprentices.—Apprentices must lie 14 years of age. must l>e able to read fair hand- 
writing, and must have been examined by the lorenian or by a couiinittee ot the 
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conijioHitors. Karh oflioo is entitle<l to 1 approntuie; daily iie\VHpa]tprfl to I fur 
tlior appn'ntio'' lor ovoiy HI rognlarly employed )ournoymeii. «'.v(‘lusive of huHs. 
book and job <»11 h’6s, witli or witliout weekly iiewHpapor.s to 1 additional appren 
ti((‘ for (Ml h d toKularly oinployed journeymen. Ai'prontieeH on novv.spa|K)rs muKt 
be la^Kularly articled. When an apprentice lia.s worked d years in a union odice 
lie may lx) permitted to atteml the meetings of the union. 

While Ihese aie the laws ot th«‘ K^eneral organization, they liave little prai Heal 
elfei t. at least as lar as newsjiapoi olhces aie eoncenied Tli«“ trad(*ean hardly b<‘ 
learned m a modern m-wspaper olhci'. and in most of the lar^^er cities there are 
local rules which allow no ajiprenticos on newspapers 

Cards. Members in f<ood standini' of another branch of tin* Intel national 'Pypo- 
l^iaphical ITnion may join tht'Typo^rraphia byeard without initiation (ee,butthoy 
are ireaUsl as new members with leuoird to the time wlm h must ('ass before they 
can diaw benefits, MemlxTsol torei^tn unions of [irniters winch exchange cards 
witli iho International Typographical I'nion are received on tln^ M.mie Htims 1 lie 
Typographia transfers Us menilwiH by card to oilier bianclu's of the Inlei national 
Typograpliical rnion. luit no such card i.s giaiited as long as the member is 
engaK(‘d on (lerimin work 

Diiciplmo. - All (piestions which ilo not relate to tin; particular laws of the (Jerman- 
Ameiican Tyj»ographia are decided acs-ording to the laws oi the Internaiional 
T} pogra|)hical 1 nion. with ai>iHMl to its pre.Mdeiit. from liiin to its(‘\ecutive < onn- 
cil. and fiom the council to the convention Any inemlier who l)elieves liimstdf 
to be in lunsl in a mutb'r outside the lurisdiction of the Internaiional T\ [lograjihi* 
cal l.’nion can appeal to th<» g«‘neral secretary of th<‘ 'Typographia, from him to its 
(»\t'i lit i\(' council, and from it to the convention of the Intel national Tyiiograjihi- 
cal tfiiion. but b\ tin* articles of union the convention is bound to decide .'lUrh 
(jimslions not l)yavoteot all its members, but by a vote o tlie dtdegates of the 
(lennau unions, sitting as a committee. 

Financofl. 'Tlie initiation foe is Si. The dm's are l.'i cents a week, liesidi .s death 
assessments ami any local assessments wlm h ni.iv im levied .Members who are 
not entitled to the hill sick benefit tseo Indow, under I cneftts) pay b cents less a 
wei' V. .M(‘ml)ers wlio lia\e gone over to anotlier branch of the International Tyjio- 
gi a I ducal Union or liavt* left the biisim ssiiiav retain llieir rights lo sick and death 
liciielitH by paying ia cenis a week. Smdi memlitu's aia* e.xenijit ironi local assess¬ 
ments. 'Traveling memliersare free from local and extia a.sse.ssments. Members 
whowoik ‘.’Oinih's from tlie ue.iiest Tyjiographia are not subject to local assess¬ 
ments. 

The initiation toes and duos form a common Imid whn h is managed in a way 
soim'whnt similar to th.it of tlio (’igar Makers Two cents a membei a week is 
allowoii lor local O.xpenses. It more is needed it ninst be made up by a local 
asscssmenf. KiU'tydivo cents a meinlKT a month is .sent to general headquarteis. 
On I of this, ;><) cents a inemliei a month is (laid to the International T\ i) 0 ;;ra|)hical 
Union as Us piTcaiiita t.i\ 'The remaining lb cents is u.s. d foi the expeiisi's of 
tli(‘ gmu'ral ofln o of the < b‘rinun bianch. midndingits ollieial toiinial < UU of this 
fund are also fnrmsliod memlieiahip books, inonlhi) reports, mUs of the union 
labid. and other siimlar supplu's for the lo(;al nnioii'^. At the end of the year tlm 
common fund lu the hands ot th*‘several branclu's is e<ina]i/ed in 5 >ro(K)i tion to 
imunborship. In case the common fund sinks below .'jib a imunber the exeeiitive 
commUt*‘e has authontv to increase the dues b cents a week until a (und of $.") a 
member has .iccumnlated, Tlielmul has in recent xears actnally amounted to 
about $Hi a member, but a permanent increase of the dues was made on danuary 
1. ls9;i, from Id cents to 4b cents a week. 

On till) (lt‘aili of a inemlier an assessment of bb cents is levied. The constitution 
p^o^ ules for raising the deatli assessim'nt to ‘db cents if tlio common fund should 
fail below ) a memlior. During the fiscal year ending ..une Ht). Hihl. the tax paid 
by «M( h moinb(‘r lo the gciiiTal fund was .Vd weeks* dues at 15 cents a week, 

and IMdt'ath assessments 

The exeentivo council has authority to levy extra assessments if they are needed 
on account of stnlo's. introduction ot ty[)0 setting machm<“S. businc?,s deiues'sion, 
or other extraordinary circumstances. Such extra assessment' must I'O levied as 
a jiercentago of wages and the sick, strikers, and the unemidoyed are exempt 

Mt'inbers wlio at the end ot the month have not paid all .sums due .ue to lie sus¬ 
pended from work until they ha\e paid up. and they are imt cnntlod to benefit 
until 1 weeks after payment is made. Membra who have been dropped for failure 
to pay tlioir dues and wish to lo'u again must pay an initiation tee of §'•, together 
with the back duos standing a.gainst tliom, and U the occurrence is rei>€ated they 
must pay $!<>. together with back dues. 

Boneflta.- -Willie the menilx'ra of the Get man-American Tvpographia pay the 
same <x>ntributions to the Int»‘rnational Tyjiogiaphieal Union a.s other members 
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of it. an«l linM'iMitlcd to the saino doatli bent'litsand tlio saim-snj*}>oi t m caso of 
stnkos. tli« I \ poyraphia lias an in(U‘)H‘mU'nt l>«-in*tit system, \vhn h wonoof tlio 
most highly lU-Nolopt-d in Arntrica, and the uit* urit> ol wliu-Ii wasjiroBri vr-l wla-n 
the 'l >pographia .loimal tho Intern.dional T\ poi'raiibioal I’nion. 

I fulfil In III fit.- (>n thedoath ot a niemlHT his hnrs aia* out i tied to a fniuTal liomdit 
of .$<M out of tho noasury ot tlie International Typographical I'nion. but if iio has 
boon ] year coiitiiimai^ly a mombor of tho T> iM>graidna he roi <‘i\es an adult loiial 
>:’) from ite tri’a-surN. and after years membership I'lie deatli hein litis 

p.iy.ihle only to hi neKemnes within the jUU'.diction of thr International T\po 
graph.eal tTiion, and will not be sent to a foieign eonntr\. If tlie memliev leaves 
no helm ami has not ili-'po^od of his beneht by will. Ins loeul union conduets Ins 
liinei.d at a eost not gie.itor tiian the iiein lit due him. leportnig tlie cxin nses to 
the goiiei.il '•eeiotarv 

< hi the death ol a memls'r's wife tho T>pogiaphia ])a\s a funeral bemdit of : 7 ;*i(), 

.s'/iT In hi III.- Full memhers uf the Typogr.iphia. w lio have bfon incmlxn-'' unin- 
fi'iruptoilly for at lea.st n months, are entitled to a we«‘kly benelit oi >•> m ca^e of 
‘•iekness. U‘guining witli the <lay ot notitication. No ln-neHl .span) unless the 
siekness lasts a full week .ifter notdieatioii hut tor each ailditional dav Tneeut.s 
IS p.nd WTien a m<‘mlM-r has drawn vj.x) sndt henolit, the weekly payment is 
ledm od lo ' 5, .ind whi-n In' has dr.iwn si's) more, making sino ni all. ht' ean draw 
no fiiifhiT s ek heiielit I nr k'\ cars. 

Mcmli. i s u ho are Vi years old when they join or whose ineibeal exannnation is 
unsafisl.'ieiory p.ay a cents less a week in dues than ri gulai memln‘iH, and e.ni 
draw no sick benelit nil til tho.N lia\ o uecu inenihrr.s jears Thov reeeivi* in .sick 
heiielit onl\ s! for a full week and I'l cents for eaeh .idditiona) rlav W lien tin-y 
have diawii slaO, tlm payment is redm ed lo ;sl..Ml a W4'ek. and wlnm tliey have 
<lrawu more, making altogeihei. they can receive no lurthei sick henolit 
for '-i years 

Written notuN'of siekness. with a niodie.d certiln ah', must hi- giseii to tin* local 
st'erelary If thesiek iiiomlx'r is at a distanet^ Irom the loc.il. a medical cerldicato 
must he furnished c\ery-\see’8 titlici wise at least one niemlier of the lo(-ai 
must \'isit him i\('el\h aiul la'pnrt 'I'lio local niaj send a plnsieiau at itsnwu 
cost it It suspects tli.it t lie sn kmcss is not gam nine One who ii'luses to si-rvo on 
a Hiek eonuinttoe may he lined not mom* than 

If a inemher la taken sick in tra\eling he is to notify tlie nearest lueal sending 
his m mlMisliip hook and a phys.cian s eertiln ale I'b en if lie is not legally enti¬ 
tled t< i.'iichi the local may Iiclp liim out ol thee tmmon fnti<l. 

Oil! I ■mil. lnniiif. — \',vi‘v\ luemher in good standing wim has maintainnd lim 
memlxnship uniiiterru]>tedly (or j \e.ir8 is entitled to a uceklv hoiielit of s.'i when 
out ot work hegtriniiig when he has Ikm h isduyson thy iincmploveil h.sl Tins 
does not .ippb to onicc siihs (that is. to memhers who have the tirst j jgln, to jx'r- 
m.incnt worx in a given otli< e). Imt only to memhers wlio are on the niiemploven 
list and re])oii daily at the olliee of tlie local and wait for work in Difiir turn. 
Wlien a meiulx-r has drawn siu oiv-ol-work hcnelil he i an draw no more until lie 
has ag.iin been iMdajs on the unemidoved list. No memher can dtaw more than 
s.'<oin ono (iseal \ear. Foi e\ery day th.it a man works si mdedneted from his 
benelit and no benefit ean be drawn (or ti week in winch one work.s I da>s. II a 
nieml>er lose his position by his own (aiilt lie ean draw out ol-work lw 3 ncfit only 
alter lie htis b en .ttl days on the list. If hogiic.s up Ins |ob voluntarily he can 
draw no lieneht lor 1 weeks unle.ss the local e\eculi\o .ipproves his .action If ho 
refuses n position he < an draw no Ix'iietit lor weeks. Wlien a nieiiiber m shown 
to be iiicap.iblc of doing satisf.aetoi v work the local may decide, with the sanction 
of tho gent'ral executive conned whether he shall he altogether excluded Iroin 
(iirther -nit of-work benefits 

Every member out ot work must rejxirt daily to tlie local executive at a de.sig- 
nated time. W lioovi r oiiiits this will bo uiideratood to have worked on the <lav in 
-juestion. 

.sVmA-ehcye/f/.—So long as members on strike art* receiving benefit from tho Inter¬ 
national I'ypograpliical Fnion none is paid by tlio Typographi.i. but if iho 
mternalional Typographical Union ceases to guo snpjiort tlie inemherH of the 
Typograpliia who are out of work in conse.nn nee of thestrikeare at once entit'ed 
to the regular out-of-work tienefit. This is tlie ease even if they would not yet ho 
entitled to out-of-work benefit under ordinary conditions 

'1 rairhiiif hcin’jif.—A. traveling lieiiefit is paid to meinl)ersof h months’standing 
going to look tor work (<r to fill a p -sition. The amount is '2 cents a mile for the 
nrsti’hO miles, and 1 cent for e.icli additional mile, notoxco- ding.'^iu mall. When 
one has drawn no further traveling benefit can be drawn for 12 months. A 
member who loses his )»osition through Ins own fault can draw no traveling bene¬ 
fit for 2 months. One who gives up his jjla< e voluntarily can draw none except 
with the approval ot the local executive. A traveling memlK-r reaching a place 
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wh«ro tlioro i.h a local 'rypo^^rapliia innat report to it wifliin ' <layK or forfeit all 
heuefitH for 1 weck^ the tniie wtien hf docs rcpoit, 

Tlic followHitc talilo ^tves the inctiiluTHliip a .<1 cv[icn<lituics for eacli year since 
IHM.V The incicjw ol alioiit Vio iti the oiit-<>f-\vork bi-iieht for the ye.ir endint; 
.liinoiK), IMIMi. iH pHitlyduc to the incrcaso in tlic iti.iMinu'ii amount payable to 
oneinoiiibor in one year from to >!''(); thi)uj;li tlie ag*<re;;ate fell in the ii At 
year fo its lormer level. The increase of s.'ion in the sick benefit was also atlected 
!)> achunK<’ in the laws, providing; that no account Hhould be taken of sick bene¬ 
fit previously drawn, provided 2 \ ears had elapsed I nder the former rule when 
one had drawn $h»<) in all. even thoUKh Home of it had been drawn 1(» years before, 
In' could have no mon? till after a full interval of 2 years. 


i]!nnfK’rshiji mul iwin utUf m < s of thr t imimii-. [iiifi iciiii 'riif»H/ntf)hni, iSSf, l<> I'nii), 
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Hours of labor, - The Tvpo;;raphia toi bids its ineinl'ors to c.xceod s Inuus of work 
a dav or hS a we»'k llavint; for some yeais eidon ed the hour .s\stem, it has 
a(lo])tod the i>olicy of inliodncini^ a o-dai week 'Die secieiary. in his report of 
July. Ixh'J. said th.il the Vday system was workim^ satislactonlv in J^hiladcdpliia. 
anil 8Uj;KGflt<'d the advisahility of intnMlm inj^ it win'rover n had not been intro¬ 
duced in order to make room lor the members out of employment 

Oitcialjournal. Theollicial lournal is a semimonthly p.iper called the Deutsch- 
Amerikamsche Hnchdrncker-/oitun}j:. Tlie i^eneral secietai y is the editor, under 
the ^^ene^al control of thoexccntnecouncil. Kvery inemner reemvesa copy with¬ 
out cliaiKt^- A (‘onsulerab’epart o( the paper is filled wdh reports ol the condition 
of tlie local branches There is also discuss on of the iiein‘ral |irobleins which 
directly concern the orj^anizution. and a certain proportion of ^^eneral news of the 
labor movement and the labor world. The paper supports the Social-Democratic 
])arty. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 

History.—The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants' Union of North 
America was organized in iss i. The International Typographical Union had 
undertaken to control all branches of the jirintiug trade up to that time, and it 
did not welcome an indoiieudeut organization of pressmen. The Tvp‘graphical 
Union was giMdually deserted bv' local unions of pressmen winch belonged to 
it, and the Pressmens International Union was able in the end to <-on'|uer recog¬ 
nition from the older and larger organization. In b'^it") an agreement w’as made 
b^ which all thciudivjlu il pressmen wh > worostill members of the Typographical 
t^nion wore to leave it within <1 months for the Pressmen's Union. The Typo¬ 
graphical Union oflicers declare that they did all they could to carryout this agree¬ 
ment. but that they have had great difficulty in carrying it out. Within the 0 
mouths the transfer.^ could have been made without a new initiation fee. That 
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|invile;;o then expired, and the TyiiOKvaphk'iil rnien lias •'iin o las'ii obliged esen 
10 ordi'i a strike m onler to force men who had Is'en in ;;ood st.nulim^ in tlu‘Typ(>- 
Kniphicat rmon t > ]om thepres''tnen s union and imy the preMKinen s initiation fee ‘ 
It IS admitte^l that man>'individual iiressiiion Btill hidfin^f to loeiiK of theTypo- 
(irajiliical rnion. 

CoiivenLon The convention meets annually The subordinate nniotmareentuli d 
to 1 <lfle;^ate tor tlie Hist oO meniliers or less. 'J delegate^ for nioie than .‘O ni- m- 
bers ,md less than lou, and 1 additional delegate for eacli lolditional loo in» nii'er«s 
Small unions may combine in sending delegates N'o jiro Mes .U" allo\v< d 

’i'o bf eligible as a di'legate oiieimist liave be(‘n an a< ti\e inemlver oi Ins loc.d 
for at le ist a\> ar if the local has been organized so hmg Am d« legato wIk* 
alisents limi''<df ironi .iny regular meeting tif the e.)MV. iition unlesH .m < onvcntion 
husincss IS to be lined Hot l(“ss til ill oO Cents iior more than >1 for eaeli al'^ence 

Coiistitu'io.ad amondmetiU. -Amendmoots whu )i im olve incr(*ased ta\at mi. alter 
passing tlie convention, must be sanctioned by a iua 3 ority voie ol all the inenibeis 
ftf the io.-il uiroii'^ Other amendments may In- made bv vote i>f tin* convention. 

Ortioeri T; e olhceis aie u president. ■! vice-jiresideiils, and a sc cielaiy treasurer. 
The second vice-piesident H taken ifom the a.S''istaii{s'union-' and and the third 
third \ n e-pies dent from the weh pressmen's un.ons, Tlie oHiceis aie c-iected 
b\ the coii\i ntiuii. NounnatK-ns are made on the thirtlda\ ol the sitting 'the 
sec I taiy-tnasurer has the naims of all nominees pnnled on an oOicial ballot 
and the eleetion takes place on the next day. A ma]orlt> is net essary to eha-t. 
No taie hut a do egate in allemlunce is eligible to any oth. e. except that anv tiilu er 
may he rei leried if In- has the indoisement ol Ins I-x-.d union. 

'I'he piesideiit is requneil to couiUeisign all (balls agauist tlm tie.isury and is 
diietled to appoint a competent export t" audit tin- at counts ol tlie seeietar>- 
Ire;is,,r6i at least once in •! monttifi llis salarv is is a) ■ a vi-ar 

'Idle .sn letaiy tre.isiiier h.is the custody of all the Innds lie is diiecled to 
deposit all money in some hank or trust coinjtanx in the naim-ol the union, and to 
torw.nd adnplu ate of each deposit shp. Bigne«i b\ the receiving tei.ei, to the jireHi- 
denl He is to ])ublish iiu.irterlv a full statement of i > cei]»ts and dishin sements. 
and c -worn statement of the balance m his hands. His bond is slu.oou, the cost 
ot It i.s paid by the union His .-alary is ,VibO. 

Tlic prcHidetif, 1 ho xiis- president.s, and the Bocietar> treasnn-r const it ii tea hoard 
id dire-tors, which lias general BUjierMsion over tin* allansol the union. It has 
}>o\ver ti-decide all disjnitixi (inestions. Kiii'iect to appeal to the conveiiHon it 
may till . .u-.iticies in othci-s. It d(‘lerimm‘S the rendering of assrst.incc' in strikes 
ami may oidei a Huliordinate union to .sti iki- Il is directed to ajipoint an organ- 
i/er f(»r eai h State 

1 )elt‘g.ii(‘B and alternate (bdegat- s to the Kedoiation of Labor are < hosen by the 
im-sideiit liom the l(M al niiions nearest tie* jilace of meeting, one of each Ironi a 
piessmen's union, and (moot each Irom an assistants’ union, on the recoinmen- 
dation ol the local nnions ot which they are imunbers. 

Local unions.-- A local cliarter may he granted to not lesB than 5 (|ualified tlat-bod 
or weh pressmen, and one to not less tlian 10 asBistaiitH in each toxvn. In places 
where notenough men are employed at each hr,inch ot the trade to hold asf-parate 
I Imrtor chui ters may be issued to 10 or more men iiK'SHuienand assistants togetlier. 
Such ch.irteis may ImHioM only while the nnmlx-r.s do not jiistity separate charters 
for journ' ymen and a-^sistants. If. however, an existing Io al di8appri»v(‘s of the 
issue of a separate charter to a jiarlicular branch of tin- trade, when tin* number ()f 
workmen has coiiu' to justify it. it may protest to the board of dm ctors. and the 
board ot directors rnust make an mijuiry into the circniuHtances before passing 
indgment. It either jiarty feels aggrieved by the deciHion ot the directors, .m 
appeal may be made to llio (convention 

Chapels.—Members of a local. ev( n though a majority of it, liave no right in 
chapel meeting la meeting of the men employed in one [a ml mg otlicei to take any 
action atTecting the law.s o. the local. Such action is permi.s.siblo only in open 
meeting of the union. 

An ajipeal from the decision of the chairman of chaj»els to a foreman is not to 
be permitted under any c.rcumstances, and is to be punished hv fine or expulsion. 

Joint committees.—In places where more than 1 local unnm exiets. (onlerence 
committees an* to be established, consisting of d men from each local. Any sub- 
ject on which a conference committee fails to agree is to l>o referred to the presi¬ 
dent of the International Union 
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Membenhip Tins ( oimtitiition Iojivoh ;ill (jnahficHtions ior m«'mb*‘rHhip 1'. the 
1 <m:h 1 uiiioDH, cxci-pt that it r«*<|uir. h that an appn“ntic«*sliip o( I y. atH shall have 
IxMju s<Tv<*(l in a room. It recommends that mi one nmh i the a.;o ol JO ycais 
b(' admith'd. 

Apprentice* Subordinate nnioriH ,irii hdt to make l•<•^'uiatlon8 as to the number 
of ainircntK'CH to bcallowwl. hut it ib ro ommemicd that only 1 a[iprentice lie 
allowc<l lor every 4 jonrmnmen m places wliere there aie unions of feeders and 
asHistants undor tlie International I'nion. \n apprentice ‘ sliall not be admitted 
as n member of the to e'Siiieii s union unless holding; a certilicalc of ineinbci sliip in 
^ood Htamiintt in said press assistants’ and leislers union.’ \n a iprenticeslup of 
•1 V(*«rs is iiomiiialiv te(|uired, and .ilsn a rikod e\aminalioM as to the competency 
of ap[)hcant''. iiut it an assmt.mt is alilo to :jot ihepiossman ssc ile h.‘ is m i r.ictice 
^i\en a peiniit to work as a |ir; ssman until the period of his nominal ajijireniicn- 
ship lias cxjiirod.' 

When a meiiilier of an assistants' union 'onis a pressimm's union ho can not bo 
chart^od an initiation fiMi Ki'Oi^ter tlian tin- ililVerem o between the initiation fees of 
tlio 1 wo nniotiH. 

Tiausfor and withdrawal card-. -Certilicates of membership and withdrawal cards 
are I urmshed liv llie International Union to loeal unions at a i 0 “t ol to cents eacli. 
A niemb rtravidimj fionione turisdiction to amdlier must carry a certitii ate of 
mombersbip, and he is eut th'd to it it be h;is jiaid all duO'^ lines, ami assessments, 
and if there are no cliar^^es •I'.cainst him Tin* holder ol a cen inc.ite must, depo.sit 
It within a week after airivin^^ within the ,uri.sdiction of anotlier union If he 
^'Oi‘s to N^ork at the business when) there is no local union, he must deposit his 
certiln-ale with the nearest local witliin 1b days. No meniliei is allowi-d to pay 
dues to one union while ho is work ing in the lurisdictnm ol another. Dues aro 
declared to Indon^; to ilio union in whos • miisdiction Wi*rk is done. 

A loiail must ac<(‘j)t a certificate o. membcrsiiip unless it is on sliike or the 
member is sliown to be incompetent or to have obtained his certifieati' by misiop- 
resentation. A memlier who oiiis on a uMtilicatc ol nieinbcisliip can md be 
idiatK^od initiation fee \ man wlio coiiu's without a certilieato tiom a I'lace 
where a pressim'n s union exists (mu not Is* adinitteil without the eonsent ot that 
union. 'The secudai y o( a local winch rec.MVi's a ccrtitu'ate ol meinl orship must 
notify the union whiidi issmsl it. A meiubei who le.ivi". t lu' trade or removes Irom 
the lunsdiction of a lo< al is entit l'd to a withdrawal card which I'xcmp s h m 
from dues and di'prues him of benelits and of tlie privileg-' of lioblinK oltice 

Foremen -It is made the duty o. tin* o ecutivc coiiuiutteo ol each loc.il to si e 
that no one ol her than a member of the union m ^mod siandin^' is le o.:ni/ed as 
foreman in a ])ress room within its )urisdii tion It any meinb r '^oeks emplov 
ment in ]»(‘rson or by letter from a proprietor wlio has a union loR'inau in bw 
press room, he is to l»e lined slO for tlie lirst o’Veiise ami ox[»ellod tor llio .second. 
If a foreman has ]H)w<*r to employ jiressmi'n orassi.stanis and emplovs a ii iiiunion 
man in \)refereuco to a union man. he is to bo lined not less lliau nor more than 
$Jb for the first olfeiise. and lor the second is subiect to susnensum oi expulsion. 
Aside from this it is declared th it foremen may liirt' or <UseharL,v lielp at will, so 
lon^as tlu'y comply with the rej'alations of the local union and do n<*t dischar^m 
men for maintaining union principles 

Nonunion men and “rate.”—The constitution recommends to local unions ‘ togo to 
the utmost limit consistent with satoty and honor in receiving into membership all 
‘ unfair’men wlio may make application to that elftx t. and who evince a true 
desire to become ' fair ’ men.” 

The word “scab, ” cominoii to most labor organizations, is replaced m printing 
oflicea by the word“iat.'’ The Pressmens Union says that anv member of a 
subordinate union wlio sliall accept a position made vai'ant by a member of any 
other sulKirdinate union under its .lunsdiction, who is on strike for a lust l ause. 
shad Ik) declared a “rat.”‘•provided that sueh strikers are not antagoniatic to 
this body ” When a local union has no established scale of wages tor a given 
position, any jiorson who applies for a situation at a lower rate of w.iges than has 
been paid tor it, is declared a rat. and it a member of the union, is to be expelled. 

When a memlier has deliberately ‘ ratted ' it is not necessary that lu* should be 
cited to a])pear for trial: but he shall be summarily expelled.' ' It is lorbidden to 
receive the evidence of rata in imiieaidiinent of union men. “ as they are under 
the ban of the union and not recognized by it as honor,iblo men. 


'.XmiTioan Pros.-'Hirtii, Sojitoinlier, I'.iOa. i» 2,’» 

This provision is irom the laws of the Int.'inational 

stronKiheiu'd hy .suliatltutmif " shah ’’ for •• may. ' 
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Discipline.—Oliari^c s a inemlM-r iimst Im» m writing'and tni'd 

aftiT dtu* notu-i'. il th»* niiioii thitiks thorn worthy ol' trial, hy a spwi.il coimniltot' 
of hv(‘. TIh' co iiimtieo la'ports to the union, ni^ a synopsw ol tlir ti‘Stinu>n\ 
and tho <-<iinmiltrr \ crdict Tim union votos lir4 on sust.innn;' the v«‘rdu t. and 
thou.if tin' ac. uhimI inw hnen found j^uilty.oii tlm [mnalty. Tho \oto ih hy ballot. 
Expulsion H Hrat vott'doii. then, if expulsion has not been carried, suspension, 
then a fine, then a ropiimand. An affirmative \ oto of two-tlnrds is lUH'os.surv to 
infiict anyiM'unhy. 

A])peaiK lie from decisiona of local unions to tho ]>ro.sident. tlience to tho Umrd 
of dir. ctors. and thence to the convention. Tho decision mn.st !><' com|)hod with 
pemlnn< appe.il. except that an -vppe il acts as a stay of a ]nd'j:nn nt of reprimaml or 
i . nsure The ].allies to an appeal, in cases wh.*re documents are |o be submitlt‘d, 
nmstina'.^e allidavit to the frulh ot th ir statements beforea itroper pubiur otbeer. 

Many local unions (Miforc'attendance ai ineetini^s liy pi'cuniarypi'millies The 
Dninth local U'se.sses each man sl. V) amonth and jrives liim a it'b.tiool centsif 
he attends tlie niiH-tin;; At St Lotus the dne^ are To cents and a member who 
falls to attend the meetim; is fined '2‘i cents ' 

Fmancos - The International rnnui derives its revenue from a charter lee of :s‘>, 
fnmi the vale of certihcates of inomliorslnp, from a pur c.ipita tax of T) cents per 
mouth on each meinlK'r of a prevsmen s union, and cents on < acli iin'inlicr of an 
a'Sistanl'. union and ftom the otlicial journal. Five ceius a month of tlie per 
capita t.ix, toilet her with all money derived from other sources, ^mes to tlu' general 
lutid 'I'en ciMils ot the per <‘.ip,ta tax ol the pressmen and .') cents ol that ol the 
avsistaiit''i,u)es to the burial fund. The vemamm^^ b) cenis ;;oes to the deftMise 
fund. 

Anv local wlin h does not pay its per capita tax witlim -1 moiiths may he sus¬ 
pended or Its charter ma\ 1).' t evoked, ,md certiHcatoot memherslnp .ue not to he 
WHiied to It while :} months ui arrears. local wlin h bills ti> |»a\ money due the 
International Union for 0 months torleils its dial lei Tlie picaideni has power to 
Imoalocal muon imt less than .>5 iiormoie ihan ^.'u foi disre;?ai din^ tlie laws of 
llio Intern.itioiial Union respecting' its dutu's to tlie International or lo other 
locals. 

Taxdod(^in>? Tlie ]iiosent socnTary-tieasnrei coiii|»lamed m the convention of 
P.iuathat tin* membershi]! record w.uch lie should have roceivod from lus ]»rc‘do- 
cesHor was never fumed over to him lie Hnmcdiab'lx notilieil tlie unions to semi 
a coim i le list ot liit'ir members with their lirst periapila tax. lie refused to 
i:ive a i "ipi to any union winch <1 d not soml its lis ol names lb- .said “ From 
the ie( Olds \oii will timl that the month previous lo m\ comiiiK in a many 

unions had a inembeislop ot po'''ibly loor'.’o and wiu'ii they senl me a list they 
li.id-bi Ol hi riiero was no law I'ompellinj; tlieni to semi a list of mimes, whicJi 
Is .1 pioper th!ni< todo, with eacii statement Imt il they sent lo names ami tho 
iioxi montli sent me a per c.ipita tax of d'l menihei.s, and ilidn't state that one was 
w itlidiawn or expelled, 1 refused to ^ivn tliem a n-ceipt nidoss they told me what 
became of that membe. and who that member w.is." 

Benefits -()n the death oi a uieinh -r his family is eiitith;d to a funeral lieiu'lit 
ot sioti, if In' lieloiiKod to a prossmon s union and sT') if ho belouKOd to an assist- 
ants union If no lamilx or relatives .ippoar tlie muon pays tlio burial expenses, 
at 'l till' li.ilance leveiMsto the International Union. Foc.ds in arrears for per 
eapita taxes tor more than two months have no claim on the Imrial fund in cas© 
of the (le.it h ol any ol t heir mem Iters. The constit iil ion provides that in no e'Vent 
shall the money oi the Inii lal fund be used for anv otlier purpose. 

The'leath honoHt provision does not apply m the Dominion of Canada, except 
in the Province of t^uel)oc. and (^inadian locals, mit^ide of (^ui'bec. are exempt 
from III.it part ot the per (apita tax which ^ocs to ttie hunalor dealh henelit fund. 
This is because the provincial laws forbid theiloinito! an insurance luniness by 
any socu'ty wlrch not an incorporated body wiili a jierin.inent le>^a1 domieilo. 

Strikes. -Tlie defense fund, provided by a payment of 10 cents a month by each 
memiter. is set a'.ide to ho drawn on only for tho sn'-tamim' <>f le^;al strikes, " for 
resisting' tho en 'roachments o: unfair and disreputable in n when too strong; tor 
the local union to cont'ud with," and for “ advancing ami defending the princi¬ 
ples ot luiionisiii as ,i]>phed to our own trade. ' 

When any suliordinate un.on desires to strike it must first confer with any 
other unions lielongini' to the International Pressmens Union in the same t"wn. 
It must then send a lull report of the c.ise to each memlier of the board of direc¬ 
tors. Each meniDer of the board is immediately to forward to the provident his 
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vote on tho Himctionmf' of thn Htnkf. If il is Hanctioned liy a majority, the hwal 
union is to call a inoiMui}', imtilyin^j: .ill the monibeis. utnl a three-fourths vote is 
inH-esKuiylo in.uiKuinti) a striUo. Noincmhcr is jitlr)WB(l to vote ullIeH^ Iih Ib in 
gooil HttiidinK and has helon^^'d to tho '.nhordinate union h moutl.s No local 
union IS iiormiilMl to strike within (I months altor tho issue of its ( barter. Those 
who taloi jiart in an aut.hori/ed strike rocoive .sT a week toreach inarncd man and 

a week t<»r eacli unmarried man. lor r.t weeks. Strike nay stops at that time, 
unlesstlie hoard of directors Votes t<» coni .line it. Il tho deieuse fund is insuffi¬ 
cient.. Ihe hoard has power to levy an assessment, ol not more than «ontsa 
month, on all uorknif; memhers 

'IhoM' who receuo stiike pay .ire ro'iuired to I'ive a leceipt in triplicate, one 
copy of will' h IS to be lotained hy the hi al un on, one to he sent to the piesideiit, 
ol the liiternation.d body, ,iiid one to lie* secretiiry treasniei Thu hKul pre-^ident 
and secietaiy are re|tiiied to turnish the Internation.il president and secretir\- 
IreaHiirur. e\er\ tliiitv da\s<hirinf^ tile strike, wilhcomplete lists of the persons 
affeeleil. and the weekly hunelit winch each is entitled to. The local strike om- 
mittoiMiiiist keep a roll, signed dailv m triplicate hy every strikei. ol which one 
cojiy is to he letauiu'l. one sent to tlu' ii.itioiial pre-'idunt, and oin' sent to the 
national siM ret.iry-truasuier eveiy<lay ami if for two cousicutive davs in any 
week this list is not forwar<led the si'cretary truasiirer may willihohi bonelits lor 
that week. 

No lueinher is entitled to heniTit, unless lie reports 'hilly to the prop'ir officer. 
No member who receives three'lays' work in any week <’an reiadvo benefit lor 
that week. Any imniiln'r who lefuses work while on strike is debaiT'-d trom .ill 
bcnelits. To check t Im leiidcncy of hic.il uniona to appeal to '>ther locals for aid 
when the ho.inl ot diKcloiH considei it nnwis'! to prosecute a stiiko tlie conven¬ 
tion ol !orba<ie siicli appeals, <‘\ce[)t. with the approval ol tho board. 

No or^tani/.i'r or other officer of the national b'idy is permitted to adjust or start 
any printiiiit macliiiie in any town t'l which ho may have been called to settle a 
difference between emplo\eis and emplosecs, under [len.'ilty of a fine of .s')Oii. or 
expulsion, or hotli The soci'dai y explains that thi' provision is intended to make 
it certain th it presses that have lieeii 8t"i>pod by a strike will he stalled only by 
those who liHV(‘ liofoi'i lui'l cliarKU- "f them. 

I’lio president, m Ins report to the ' onvention of IhOit. stated th.it ahout^dappli- 
calions tor Ihe sanction ol strikes had been made to tlx^ o\ocnti\0 b'lard diinnj^ 
tho ]>recedine year, and lliat at least half bail hi'eii refused ' 

d ho roK'^hitioiis ot tIn' It iph‘ alliance, i e;;arding sti iki's which re'iiuie < omm')ii 
action ot tlie I’n-ssim n. tho Hookhimlei 8. ami the Tyitoptr.iphicul Kinon. art' sum 
man/ed above, on pat;cs s| .md X'i. 

LifforencoB of waguB In the convention of IhOO a lopreseiitative of tlie New Yovk 
(.' ity pressmen moved a i e.solntion Unit llie .scale o! wages within miles of New 
Volk be the same as tliat panl in New York. It. wa-' explained tliat the pnrpoS'* 
of the vesoinliou was to bring the matter before tlie cmventioii in such a wav as 
to shr up tho di'legat' S from the territiuw inent omsl lo ta!<e measures lor raising 
the union mmIi's It was doclare'l that in maiiv suhordiiiate unions near New 
York jir'-ssuK'n were wirking lor slg.$1.1..'^l hand .si*) a week and tliat the New 
York einployeis contemh'tl tliat this was vorv iinpist while the Now York union 
exacted si'.Mt or more lor (mcU pressman. .Vt .Vlbany. it was st.ited. the scale was 
$1.*). and at Poiiglilv opsii' -Sh.' to si I. Tho 'li.scussioti brought out a similai state 
of things in other region^. In ('incinnati the scale was sahl to bo $!><. while Ij 
miloB away there was a $1.5 scab'. Tin' rate was lower in Milwaukee than in 
Chicago. In partial justiti' atum of these differences it was i>oint'‘d out that tho 
employers in the large cities imve sonn' compeiiyating udvantagi's. and it was 
declared that when the ('liicago emplovers brought up the Milwaukee scale a.s an 
argiunont for reilucmg the wagesof their men. the Chicngo pressmen had thought 
it a sufficient answer to sa\. '• Move your i>rinting plants to Milw'ankee. ’ ’ 

Hours of labor—In IS'i; the trijile alluuna* of typogra])ln‘rs. bookbinders, and 
liresaiin n nni'le an agreement wnth the association of *‘mployois by which the 
day H work was leduceil from 10 hours to 0'.. beginning November '.Jl, Ifjos, and to 
\) hours Irom Noxeiiiber 21. 1800. 

The inessiucn's convention of isoo levied an as-'Ossment of $1 per member on 
pressmen s anions and ."iO cents on feeders' unions to carry on the work of the 
shorter workday committee. The committee, in its report tothe convention of lO(ii). 
recommen'led that no more charters he granted to unions which should b'- work¬ 
ing more than ff hours per day. The convention declined to adopt this regulation. 


' .Viiionoim I’rc'.smun, Soptomlwr, pp 41.4S 
^ Amurioau Prosaumn. September, Itwii. pp ls-2e. 
it 



PRINTING TRADKS GR(iANI/ATIGNS. 
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• •n th*‘ ground that tho U hotir rule caii not well be ])Ut in (‘iTeet o\eept throiiKh tin* 
power ot .1 well-oj'j^anize^l nmon. Tlie re|K>rt ol the eoinnntiec showeil tliat the 
'.♦•liour tlay had lK.*en jnit lu foree by nearly all the loe.il nnums of the pronsinon ' 

Limita'jon of work, Th«‘ l*re''*.men forbid an\ meinl>er to i un more tlian IwohiiikIo 
cylinder or more than one liatdn d rotivry or one perleetnii' pres*. Preas- 

inen an* torbiddon to b‘ed their own (•\ iiiider ])reRs<i-' in Towns whi‘re asMistanla* 
union'* (‘\ist 

Labor day, -At the e»)n\ention of limO an appeal eanio up. inado b\ a member of 
the St. P.iul nnion .o^amst the a* tnm ot Ida local in levying" a nominal ass.'Hsment 
of .>') p' l nii iiilier !or tlic expen-'e.s ol the Labor-Pay celi bralioii in is'.i'p atul pay- 
inj''>’) to (.‘\ cry nc inlK'r bo took ])art in the Laboi -Dav p.ivadi- It iu>i)« ai(Ml that 
the same pia* t e.-ot ass.'semcnt had been niaintained I<a |o\,-nis Tin* icxecntivi* 
conm il. witliout dciiMiio that tlielocal union mi^iil<-om|»el its nicmiicis to paiailo 
on l.,ibor I >ay .md iinudit hiu* them lor absi-iuM*, doi ided that, sun *• tbe< onstit ntion 
ot theSt I’.iu lo. a! ma<lenopio\ision lor'-nchcompnlsion.tbelo' al liadnttrmpted 
to do b\ iiidncctioii .uni -nl-tcifuKc somethm;^ which should I'c done liy formal 
aiin ndm- nt ol its < onstitntnm. it it w’oic to 1 h* dono al .dl. Tin* oxrt-utivo com- 
mill «‘0 tlieu !• re uphold tin* ap[MMl. 

Olticial journal -Tin* olbcial loiiinal ol tin* I’uwincn s I’nion lln* American 
Pressman is j.nl>lished l>y ,in nulividiial niembor of tin* union nndci contract 
wuli tin* bo'lv. The cxistin^Mdiitiact p:i\cR Ihcoilitoi and imhlish* r i.u per <ent 
ot the net ui< oiin* and liio international nnion l'> p«'i cent Tin* subsci iptmn price 
IS si a \ <Mr I liiruix tin* \e.ir w hu ll cinh'd Mav lu lliuu. nion* l han liali tin* total 
iin'Uin* cane fiom ;nl\'-rtism^" Subscriptions broULtht in onlysui;. The Inter¬ 
nationa union paid the publisher si .*u‘7 lor pruitinuMhiM-onvention jiroccr dinjts 
and loi lobpnntno Adv<'rMsemenls ]>aid Tho editor made* a little over 

si ,'.’uu and the internatio'ial imiou loceived o\ cr s'''^uu. or < <)nHidcrabl\ more than 
the tot.il uiconn* Irnm snbseription.s. 

Union label, -The |omt allied printinj,^ trades conncils have control ol tho allied 
piuitui^ tiad(‘s label. It is issued liom the lieadipiaiteis of the typof^raphical 
union (NS Inis,- pio]Htly it is i. and is Inriiisln'il to tin* allied print in^ trades con noils 
at a pi ICO ,i]>proximalclv 10 per cent ■ ho\ c* cost It la only lo Ik* l(‘nt to such ollices 
ascompU witii the riih*H and mKnlatlons ol iiiiions allihaied with the lesuuij'allied 
pimtinj; tiadcs coum-il iSeo paj^u-s and W t 

INTEKNATIONAL BROTHEKHOOD OF BOOKBINDERS. 

History The International Urothoihood ot P.ookbiinleis was foiunb'd May 1, 
!*'!L* Sonic ai count of its relations to the Intetnalional d’vpoiirHpliical Pnion is 
^Mven in the sk.-ich of that orgaiu/ation 

Tin* liioiheihoeil includes biii'lers of prmteil tind bbmk bo-iks. pajier rnl'TH, 
p:iper cnttei s cdj;*' >;i!dei s and uiarblers, and workei s in all other branebos of ilie 
inioklundiii;; industry !ii March. IbUl. the scerotaiy repoi ted t uuu male members 
and l,iuu female nu mbers. In .Iihu*. lUUl. tin* .muie^ale me nls'iship was slat d 
as T.uuu. The averat;e membc*rsliij> on wlucli per ca])it.i ta.\ was jiani to tho lu'd- 
eration ol Labor trom December, i'•►uu to December, I'lUl, was:'..; lu 

Conventions. 'I'he convention meets biennial 1\ in .1 iiin Lach loca' is ' iitith'd to 
1 delejiate tor i he first .‘iD memlieis or b ss ainl lo I .•nlditional dcl<-j<,ite for each addi¬ 
tional 'lU members or inajoi jiart thereof, 'I’iie whole number o votes to winch a 
local Is c*ntil!cd may be , ast bv a sinf'b* delegnt*. \ local may also ^jive its vote 

lo a memlier of any other bu al as its proxy A local can not lx* represented unless 
itvS indebtedness t > the national body is jiaid. The lirollierhoud pavs the mi)ea;;o 
of delej^ates at (?euts a mile. The remainder ot their expenses is }ihi< 1 by thoir 
b cals 

The constitiilion IS amended b\ ,i majoritv vote ol all tbi-incmlx rs on the pro¬ 
posal of the convention 

Allied printing trades councils -’rhe constitution of the Hookbinders allows, but 
does not reiiuire. local unions to send representatucs to allied printing' trades 
councils. 

Otficers.—The officers are a president, d vn e-presidents, a recording? secretary, a 
financial secr.-taiy treasurer, a statistician. 1 district orj^Mnizors. and an executive 

' \ lK<>urou\, La t '..in-.-inratiini .b-s For< es < )ii\ ri.'r*-s, j. Ci, not*-, Aiii'-ri' .in l‘r<-HMiaHn, Sw-pteia- 
U-r I'.xKi. p I 

^Aiiieruaii pp UJ, 1-1 
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council of M )iu-mbeiw. ol whom 4 muKt 1)0 hindcru of printotl hookn and I of hlank 
bool<H Not iiJoH' than 1 member of thoe\ecnlivecoiincil < an be elected from any 
ono city. < lIlicerH are elected by the convention. N<) one im elij^ibh' u ho lias not 
Herv(‘<l an apprcnticefihip accordmjr to the law of tlio local iin on to wlncli h© 
Ix’lonK'^- No ono iH eligible who ih not a delegate except that the liokbrot any 
olIic<“ may lx* reolectiMl. Tim salaries of all ollic ei k arc? (letermined by the conven¬ 
tion belon? tlie ofliccTfl are chosen. 

The duty ol (In? Klalmtician ih i > collect all poHsibie information as io the condi¬ 
tion of the iiidusti y throiigliout th ‘ < ountry. to prepare and furniHli to oai h local 
union, yearly, a Htalement of the average wages earned bv e c h be al m the? dilTer- 
♦■nt bratiehoH and to furnish tlie c'.xecutive couik il a simil ir repoi t H-mi annually. 
There are also local .statisiicians. whose dut'. it is t > kc-ep a reciud<»f the number 
of .louriHiyim n and appnmticoH employed ui all <liopH and the average wages 
earned at <-ach hrancli ol tim trade, and to leport these f.ictH semiannually to the 
national stitistician Anv lo<-al union winch fails to maki* a stat stical re|)(ii t to 
the national statistician at le.ist oin’c a \car is liable? to .i lim- ol .sb A local w Inch 
fails to lurniRh the .sc'cr* tarv-treasurer with a tru** list <»1 its mcmlMTs rjiice a >ear 
is liable to a fin<? of -sHk 

Local unions A local mav bt'organi/.cd b\ i peusons working a! tli<‘tiado, and 
can not lie dissolved so long as 7 metnbiTs in good .standing are willing to retain 
tin? (-barter In a city wlniie a local ali'.ely «‘\iHts a si-coiid loc.il can not be 
established wnliout the consent of tie- lust 

Cortiflcates of inomboijmii) t.'ertilicates of m«?ml>eishii? are grant'd to mi?ml)erH 
who w.sh t.o h'ave tiie jurisdiction ol then- locals, and m<?m' ers holding them must 
bi* admitted to other locaks witlumt leo ot any character i>roM(bMl ihey !iav<? 
Hc-rvud Hucli an appi-entiC(‘ship as tin* laws of the local whrcli thev wi-h to join 
risjuiro. but locals which pay sick or funeral benelits may charge b es to membeis 
who join on cards and wisli to become hemihc.iary iiKMiib' is 

Ajiprenticoship.- 'I'h • brotlierlusid urges local uuions to try to .iitioducr .i system 
of in<h?nturnig appi-enlice.s, and also to liiiiir tlie numb'r ot anprentices to some 
definite proportion to the nnml or ot jonrn<?yinen. It is lorbiddeii to b*t any per¬ 
son enter tlie trade us an apprentice nmhir the age of 17 or over tln'age oi is. 
Tlie term ol a[>preiiticesliip is 1 yi'ars Apinentua-s are reijuire'! to tiiinll tlieir 
termswith tlm empl'*\ors witli wlmm they have contracted Local.saio recoin- 
momh-d to , dmit anpumtices m tlanr la^t year to memhe’s up, witlmiit ])aynient 
ol dues and without th© privilege ol voting, in oialer that they may be^oule 
ac'iiiainted with tin' workings of tiro bi otlu'rhood 

Til© Hocietaiy says that the .svatein <*f imli'iitiiied api>renlices is found practica- 
blt* m many places, and tli.it where it is iii vogue it vvorks to the advantage ol the 
etiip'oyei because it comjiels thi' apprentice to remain with him dnnng his term 
of sew let' .\t the same time tlie steadv ami continuons omploviiient in one jilace 
IS to the 1 e.il adv.intage of the apprentice. It is usual for tli ■ locals to insist upon 
a .service of foin ye irs as an ap[»rentice before a man is admitteil to 1 nil membei- 
flbip. ••This Is done for tin* bon«>filof our trade m general, on at count of t'le great 
iiiroad.s made by machim ry. There is a tendency tomaki? spi'cmbsts at a jiart.i u- 
lar branch, who learn to opeiMte one of those machines. This o\eiciow''s our 
tiado with incompetent mechanics, who. m many cases, wlien out of einpioynu'iii, 
will accept a posit loii at a reduced rate of woiges just to obtain work, Such a m in 
not only drags hiins,>lf down ImancmUy. hut otliers as well.' 

Fmancos 'I'hc chai tor lei' is sio. but charter.s are issued free to locals ( ompo.sed 
of women. The hrothe: imod levies two separate per capita taxes one of la cents 
a quarter on male members ami lb <-ents on lomale meinliors for the organization 
lund.aiid one of 10 cents a month on male menibeis ami .7 «cuts a inontli on 
female members for the defense tund. Tlu'deti'nse fund (an m't bo drawn on, 
according to the constitution, except for the purpose of sustaining legal strikes. 
If the defetiso fund is inadeijuate to support a strike, the o\Oi utivo coiineil may 
levy au assessment of ia cents a member, n't o't'uer than once a week. Any 
loc.il winch fails to pay its per caiuta tax witlnn •! nu'iiths after it is duo is to be 
suspendt'd. A member seems to incur no penalty by nonpayment of dues until he 
is‘J years in arrears and has had 2 months’notice of his indebtedness from the 
hx'.al tinancnil secretiny Then he ist,) ••be deemed guilty ol a flagrant \lola- 
tion of union principles and may 1 m 3 dt'alt with as maybe deenu'd advisable by 
the lo -al union 

The initiation fe('may not exceed In the case of locals coruiioscd of meu 

it may not l>e less thau .slO. 



1*K1NTIN(J TKADKS OKOANIZATIOMS. 
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The l.ili‘81 finan- iiil stut^^inctit i« as follows 

oitii \N|/ V I ION 1’ ^ M* 


()ii hainl May 1 . -- - 

( .IS per » apit.I tax ami dialler foos . . l.O’M (M 

liisTived irom a.ilo ot .Irtnrnal . . 7otK(K) 

Hei eiM'tl from HiiU'of supplies . . . . ITo.‘-21 

r),r.r)t» oi; 

K ] '•‘MsfS ... •), •) »d. 1.) 

1. ii'J.r.i 

on 1 S-.I II M>. 

On liaml May I .vj.ool 

K*'C'-u*'‘l toi dffen-e fund T.d!‘r> Od 

Total <01 hand and leceivrd to May In. ih lOO (id 

Total amount leceivi d as ass. ssment. .717. V* 

Ca'h from lor.d nnam Xo ‘.‘s. to |,a\ atnonnt duo from lo<.*al uimni 
No. ;i .Id 00 

(‘asli fi om lo( ,il niiioii No. '' hein^ balance on hand from strike fund oo 

Total amount r<rei\ed irom all sources to tin* defense Innd.. 10,100 s‘) 

Amount o\]tcnded 5..‘)0.’> 10 

1 hilam e III hank to the credit ol the defcii'-e fund l.Onl 7'» 


Slukos. 'The Hrotlierhood. leeo^ni in^.^ strikes as detrimental to the host intiT- 
psts ol t lie. raft, recoin mends lo' .il nni' ais not to <u der a si i ike nnl ;l evei y jio>sihle 
effort has heeii m.ele to s(dtli' IhediOii ult\. Ihit as r' sist.ince to unreasonahle 
dematH ^ ol emplo'-ers will he at all times iiccessaiy ituiacts” laws to govern 
resistance When a disa^^ieciiient w ith emplo\' rs otcnis it is the diityot the 
local nniHii ;l its elfoits at adpi-tmcnt tail to notify i he executive counnl Ifa 
mai'Titx of thoMnincil think a stnke neces-aiy. the local ma. heanthon ed to 
d.chile ',e The lo'al piesul.-nt mn''t thencill a meetwif'wit hm 1 hours and 
^^ive not I to all niemhi*!''. A tin ee-lonrlhs inapu'ity of tho local members vot¬ 
ing' is nec. ssaiy lo d. dare a sli ike 

In a (itvwlier' theie arc twoor more locals ol the Brotherhood they must 
crealea .loint standinu: committee consisting ot two m“m hers Irom cadi. This 
commit tee must meet .it least oiiee .i mont h ami report to the international execii- 
ti\e couticil on the condition of trade H'o this committee the lo. al nninns must 
K'tei dllhcullies \', itli einployei s If it docs not snci eed in ail.instiiif'a diflicnltv 
il must appeal to the oxccuuvecouncil. A ])roposal toHtii.o* must lie \ oted on by 
the local meinbei s as if only one local ’anion were com-crneil If a majoiity ot the 
locals decide m la'> or ot a strike, by a three foui l hs vote all are i^oxerned l»v the 
decision. It the strike IS not approx ed liv a ma .ority of the locals, the executive 
oenacil has still ]io'Aer in such cases hy a f",ir tilths vote loorder a tjeneral strike 
ol a'l memls-iH emidoxed liy the thin or Hriiis inteiested. 

Members who partieijate in an authon/ed siri.ve are entitled to s7 a week lor 
* ach mai i led man >7 a week tor eaeli single man. and a week tor e.ich woman 
Tlie money is paid by the general otHi e to the order ol the president and secretary 
ol tlic local union The executive i oard ol the local nnion must make weekly 
ipport.s to the nation.i! liemhiuarlers. slntwini' the iimonnt of money distributed 
loi beiietits the number of benehciarics -heads ot lamilies and ^ing e persons, 
union and noniinion - and all other facts tliat in.iy be rojiiiied. No member is 
entitled to benefit iinlcss he reporis d.iily to tlie inojcr officer. No iiiemtMir is 
uititled to benelit for anv week in which ho has I «fays lunployment If a mem¬ 
ber rcfnse.s to work he can diawno more benelit. and it lie works for 1 wei'ks coii- 
tmnonsly Iuh name x-an not a be put on the strike roll. 

A lo.‘,il whu h in iiigurates a stnko without the ajipioval of tlio e\eculive coun¬ 
cil can receive no benelit. unless the strike or a 'odxout or a reduction of wages, is 
forced upon it wit hont ojijiortunity to consult tlie c()umul. 

It a.strike exists in a town where there is no union the memhersitf the union 
are forbidden to take work there without the consent ot tin* stiikers 

The union reported tothe American I'eileration of Labor, in the fall of IhO". that 
it had won three etiikes end lost twixlur.ng the nreceding year, at a ( ost of 
I ive hundred and ninety-two persons were involved, of whom yy'> were benefited. 
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Piecework. - -IMocuwork in allowed Wy the Bookbinders' Brotherhood, but. ac<‘ord- 
iiif^ to a HtHteiuent of the sei’irotJiry, it i.s not approved. 

Convict labor. .\.iiy jHirHon who has loarneil the art of bookbindini; iiiapi-nal 
inMtitution, <<r who teai-lies others the art. in a penal institution, is debarred from 
nienilKirslnp. 

Journal On .lantiary 1. Iboo, the iTUernational Bookbinder was stub d a.s the 
or^nn of the brotherhood, but at the personal expense of a prominent member. 
At tlie convention in Juno. I'.MM), the paper was adoi)te<l by the brotherhoo<l. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ INTERNATIONAL PROTECTIVE AND BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


History,- -Tlie fjithot^rapliers' Intenntional Protective and 13enoficial Association 
is compoHed (*f transfererM. steanejiresM printers, provers. and hand-press pnnters; 
artists fiinl en;<i avers are <*lieible, and oci asionally , 10111 . The iiuestion ot its rela¬ 
tions with the piess leeilei s has caused some trouble, and the proposition to ^rant 
' hal ters to unions of leedei s has been made; but it has lieon held th!it fhi' feeders 
nieexclmlod hy llie terms ol the existing constitution, and no arrangemonts for 
taking them in Iihm' been concluiied 

The union was fonned in I ! by local organizations which had been connected 
with the Kniglitscf Labor At the convention of lyif). l.iu,') members in good 
stamlmg were icported. m !'<'.♦?. l.lbO. In August. PiOu the soi rotary gave tlio 
membersliip as 1.7 lU; on April t, as ‘J.triii. of whom fri wore apprentices. 
I’lio number of lomil unions was Pi in l^hT, 17 in IHin and 1*0 in I'MIO 
and 1001. 'L’tte .secret.irv estimates that about nine tenths of the workers at the 
tradi‘ are memlieis ot the union. 

The New York fity local union has nearly hall the total m'mbcrship. It has 
full lontrol of the city trade. Pverv shop in the city.e.xcept 1 in Brooklyn, is 
reported to bo thoroughly orgam'ed. Atiout January 1, 1001 , the lo uvl reported 
H')t; members. The duos arc si .."lO a month. Thehwal ])a\s an out-of-work lienctit 
of liiJ a wi'ok. n sick benetit ol s') a wee v (or s weeks, and a funeral lienetit of •SoOO.' 

0bject8.--Tho conslitution of the Lithographers' .\ssociation mentions, among 
other objocts inoi e comnionh recited the following •Toinipart to ps incinbers 
tlie mo.st ad vain ed and impioved met hoils of work in .ill its br.inchos such knowl¬ 
edge to be th(' si'cretpi opiuPy ol the mein hers of tlio association.” The tinal clause, 
howevi'i’, is luit lived up to. 

Conventions. -The convention un'ets om-e m I years l‘7ach local union is enti¬ 
tled to one delegate for th»‘ tii^t Ml memliois or less and one additional dele¬ 
gate foi e\erv additional 75 m mheisor maieiity Iraction tliercof A delegate 
must have boon in uood standing toi a \rar bolorc hisn > 111111 ,ition and must have 
paid up all indt'btt'dnes'' to the union to tlie ilay ot the convention. Local a^'So- 
ciatioiis can not be represented unle-ss they .ire eU'ar on the books ol the nalioual 
union. A<lelegat(' must be actively eiig.iged iii htlto.;raplnc work. K'c\)ense.s of 
delegates are paid irom the general tnnd, and also the I'xpenses ot such general 
ofticers as are eii'itled to attend the session''. Tne do'eg.ites receive s:|..‘)0aday 
and actual traveling expenses 

Constitutional nmoadments -The constitution may be amended, either by a two- 
thirds vole m the convention, or b\ a two-thirds ma.joiitv of a popular vote upon 
amendments proposed with the consent ol five local unions. 

OHicors.'-Tlie onhers am a jiresidciit, a vice-president, a .secretai y-treasurer, a 
secretary-tn'usnrer of ihemortuarv fund, and alternates for the two .secretary- 
tri'asurers. All are elected by ballot at the quadrennial conveiilum. 

The secretary-treasurer is re piired to Keep a roll of all members ol the union, 
showing the local which they areHtrach(*d to. the bram hi sor work in which thev 
aroemplo\e<l, their ages, and locations. lie must also keep a roll ot all exjiellod 
members and reiected eaiuhdatos, with their ages, occupations, and lot'ntions, and 
the causes of their expulsion or re.iection The constitution re piires him to keep 
a roll of all workers at the trade who are not members, and their locations; but 
tliisisnot lived up to. lie must keep a list of all shops, the number of hands 
emitloyed in each of the several liranche-;, the average w.iges paid iu each branch, 
and the hours ol work. Kvery ■] in >nths he must asceriain the condition of the 
trade in each eitv and send a report to each local. Ke collects all money due the 
organization, e.xcept money due to the mortu.iry fund. 
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TIh'« cn*tarv-tr»'asun‘i <>f tlioniortuarv Ininl colU'ctsiillmoM«‘\ «ln<’toIh.tl 
uii'l p.ivH (It atl'i claim- lucl i \i>*‘n cs j ci t.i nin r to llic !uiu' 

i ll.' jiio-iilont s salai \ H sMui a yc.ir that of tlic sci rctary-triM-una-. ,s >(«» a }<*ar, 
tha’ of the s<H rotary-tro.W'tiier of ilic iiuirtnarv i a y<'ar. I’lie t\v«>aorro 

laTy-ti.ciHnrcr-i:ivc IxanN lor itl.'i 0 c<icli. tlio cost ot winch i- panltmtof t!ic 
fnii'N wh ( h they r«-.specti\ely manaire 

The ;,n-iieral l>^e^.^lont anpomis live iiiemh. r-, who. to^ohliei wUli himself aiul 
the ^o ietar\-(rea-nrer, c^-n-t ;1 nte t l,e e.aieial execut've hoanl This hoard uuilits 
th*' 1 ‘")Ls aiid acioiini-. of the ;:eiieia othcers twice a \ear italsode ides ad 
ili 'e', Dcfs th.it may ai 1-'het ween the y^eneiul odicers ami the hx-a! unions and 
nil ,i[' ea’s fiom tin' deci-ioiisof tile L'enenil pie-nlet.i Ita (hsusions stand as 
law until the next ci»u\eiilion \t tiie com(‘utioii the lv.i,ir«l presents a wnticn 
repuit all decision- reiidensl .uid tlm-e ap;.rovi-ii In tin* convention aie ])nl>- 
lwhe<l ,i> :m .ippendi v lothe con-titution ami iicctyded as an uutliority tor futnie 
de* i-i'-iis 'I'lnHiLjii the laws -o i*-tahhsheil ai e pi inianl . indjre made. tlic\ <1.1 iioi 
-t.ind a-p''i m.ineiitl) valxl till tlxn lia\. hei-ii ap])ro \<‘<1 hv th<‘le,i;i-latu c body. 

Sha .'1 i al committees In e\< i y cU\ winch .'ontams t w o<u* moi -■ litiioKraidiU' 
csta-islinient ■ the constiluii'ni iiMiii K's tlial .i timle tommitl'e h<' ostai)U-ne<l. 
c.'iniiose.l 'll <inc ni«'mh*T 1 roiii <‘aidi shop win. Ii con I am- two nr moi e im*ml>ei s of 
tht‘a--'ciai on. In ea li sn.di -hop a shop ••nmmitt»‘»> is in lie (d.x'ted. ami t‘ 
ch.ni man oi i In- i .>mniitt<'c i. In ht‘ t lie d- ‘epite to tin' ti ade . ninnili te(‘. Tin' sec- 
I. i,ii \ <d III.' tt ad.“ commit ti'e i- ilin‘<-le.l t.> pn'-i'iit a (nil report of the commute'' s 
pi. e.' i'lm'-. a’ e (cli 11'aular un et iny; 111 tin' local union i t is t In* .int wit tlio< lian 
111 in nl tin'simp cnmiiiiltt'e to l.is'p a K'“ii*'>id ovislight ol tin' shop, watch tin' 
• 'III pi' o iin'iit ot iii'W itn'ii. Irv 1 .) sc' tliat a I iiK'ii <'inployed in tic* I ru'le an'mi'in- 
hei , mI i he union am I > o le. t all ilnt's and as-e^-nn-nts 1 1 niii niemh.'i s m the -Imp 
.Old I iirti them n\er t • the -•‘cn'tar', of tlio local nmon 
Mu..'lei lup A .amiidato loi membiTsliip must hi' .it. Ica-I ‘J 1 M'ais ohl, and 
Min t ha\<‘ B I \ . <1 at h .i-t I \ < .n s at the hr.inch .-j ♦*< died in Ins ajipl < almn The 
j'l <1 n-it loll mn-t hi' 1 efeii I d to a I ommittee wdm ai e t.) inve-ti;; t" tin' chai acter 
ami chj<ihdil \ of tlio i .indnl . te ami U'port a I the next ni<‘.‘tin^< A secict ha lint, is 
1 Ill'll l.ikeii .uni nn'e-s '» hlacK ballsappe ir the i amlid.ate is('hx led. S"Veial otln*i 
n.it miml nninii- pin\ nil' tlial il le — 1 lian a speepied nnniber ot hhick halls aio ra.st 
111 ■ 1 ainiid ite -hull he \ oted 1)11 aiiam at the next mi'et ini;, and in the meai-t ime 
t he I'hiecl ini; meinher s shall 1 nrnisli their rea-ons tor ohiection in wnlinj^, to he 
U'.id to h.‘ union th -iiL.di u-eneiahy without e posnie of their name- The 1 tlio^^- 
i.ij'hers ' f)\ nle for a sniu ar pioci'.liue onlv in < ase as nianv as •'> blaek halts aio 
xot.'ii 11 tin'reasons ollered 1 )\ the .*> ohie.-tiin; me id I'ls seem to the local o ecu 
tue hoanl to he .sutl cu'iit the eandidati' is ic ccted, If the ho ml th n’.H the 
leasom- msutli; lent, the jnesnlent reads tlmm at the nest ieunlarineetiri'^ andti 
new x. I' i- t.iki 11. A I wo t h : d- m;t p rily seems tin n to he sufiicn'iit to dei t the 
candid,ite, The names i't those xvlm jiresent ohie. tions to a candidaie are im; to 
lie 1 .' \ e ile.l h\ 1 he pi e-ldellt to ail \ one W ll liont t lielT Con-( lit. 

The imthilr ii lee max lie all} sum not li'ss tlian .' -h of which j;oi h lo llm K' ti¬ 
er.li iimilnai \ fund, and '■!') cents to th same luiid tor a i (‘netir < orlil i-ah*. 

Sioclvlioldeis in ht}io;;ra]dnc plants are not eli^^ihle to memher-liip. If an\’ 
niemhei ho. omes a stockliolder In' is lo u < eivo.ui Imnoiahlo withdiawal card. If 
h-'..Iterward-des.ies lo he. onie a n cm cr a- an cinploxee lie is todejmsil the 
wit Inlraw.d card and m.iy be admit te. I by a two tlui ds \ ote of the inemhei s pre •- 
eiit If a meinhei. a ter liecomim^ a stockholder, causes sin h tronhlo as to hriiiK 
on a strike or In. kont in any locid .issociatioii he mn-l pav Ih.il 'ocal '-’hkn before 
Ix'Iiil; admitr.'d ai^tain to that local or any other 
Apprent.ccs ' me apprentice i.s allowed for the hist lonrnex men oi hrsmany 
hi.imh ol tlio tmsinesB I additional apprentice tor the next lo ,ouine\inon. 
.mother for tlie next hk, and another for tin* next 2') The union lecommends to 
It- local- that the svstein of iiidenTniinf^ aiii'rentices ho intro<lncod as far aspossi- 
hi* A npreiitii es are ret pin ed to sci ve t year- ami I > pass a “ i ig d o.vamination ” 
h* lo! c hi'ing admitted to meinborslnp Locals are recoin inei ded to a 'mitappren- 
tn . s to piovismnal membership in th*' laxt .\earof their apprentiC'ship without 
the pa ment of current dues and wnlmut the pnvi’ege ot speaking orvoting 
DiBciphr.e — ( liar^es ag.mist any meinher must be pre.sented to tlie local jtresident 
in writing, and must bo Ineil by a < ommittoe of live. If the committee reports to 
the union that tlie chavjres are sustained, and the a ctised takes no ajijical withm 
wei'ks ti e decision is tin.il. In that case, or if. on appeal the local snstam.s tlm 
committee a penalty of e.xpnlsion. hue. or re])r mand i.s ti' ed l-\ a two thir.ls vopi 
of the mi-mtiers of tho local. An apjieal maybe taken to tlic gem-ra’ e.xei ntivo 
iMiard. A meuil>er expelled from any local can not be leadnntted to any other 
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without the conHoiit of tho IoohI which expelled him, to l)e given by a two-thirds 
vote. 

No momlM^r can go to work in the jurisdiction of another local than his own 
without lirst obtaining the pormiHsioii of its president and learning whether he is 
taking tho place of a sacrificed member or a member on strike No uniim man 
is allowed to take or apply for any position iii any nonunion hhoj) witliout first 
obtaining the c<)nsent of the local union, to bo given by a two-tliirds vote of the 
inembers present When such consent has been given, tlm member must do his 
best to unionize the shop, and must report progress to the local at each regular 
meeting. If itapiioarsthatnojirogress is being made, the m inber may be ordered, 
by a two thirds vote, to withdiaw from the sho}). 

FinancoB.—In addition to payments to the mortuary fund, a ]>er capita tax of 75 
cents a quarter is levn-d on every member. Thirty-five cents of tliis amount is to 
bo ke[)t in a senaralo land, known as the emergency fund, and to l»e used only in 
supportiif strikes and loc'<outs or in aid of -sacrirtceir’ or victimi/,ed members 

Any member who falls to pay Ins dues and assessments, other than mortuary 
diies, for d months is jo bo expelled. Jf ho makes apidication for reinstatement 
within dO days, it mav bo granted by <a maiority vote of the members present at 
a regular meeting. Within tii) <lays it mav be granted bv a two-thirds vote. 
After (;o days It must be referred to the local o^ecutue lioard. The hoard must 
report lo the lu'xt regular meeting on what terms it rocomuituids readmission, ami 
a two-lhirds vote of the iiu'inhers is necessary. 

Benefits hidlh hi'miHs. livery new member is reijuired to jiay an initiation fee 
of $13 for tlio mortuary fund, and '35 cents lor a lieiietit certificate. The mortuary 
fund IS maintained tiy assessments of .M) (-(‘nts each, levied whenever the gen¬ 
eral presub iit and tlio secretarv-troasurer of the inortuarv fund consider it neces¬ 
sary, hut not moio than :3 assessirn'nts can Ik> levied in 1 month In practice 
it is stated that about 10 assessinents a yiair are calksl foi. The memliers are 
divided into 7 cla.s8os. ('lass A comprises lUGiiibers who have been in good stand¬ 
ing lor () consrcutivo months immediately beloro death, and the beneficiary 
designated by a mmuber of this (da.ss is entit.ed to a ileath benefit of .$500. C’la.ss 
UcoiiiprifleH members who have been in good standing for a consocutno months 
imnu'diately helore death, and the benefit is $500. In ('lass C, I months, the 
benefit is $3a(), m (flass 1), ft months, $i30(), m (dass E, i3 montlis, .“^ilaO; in Class F, 
f{() days. $100: m (dass (t, less than ::o (bus, $5o. Anv member who fails to pay 
an assessment within -10 days from dato of call is reduced d classe-i. and if ho is a 
member of (dasslii F.ord In- is dropp'd from the roll andean regain memlior- 
sliip onh' bv rein-italement, 11 a mom her fails to pay an assessment within 00 days, 
ho IS re iuc(*d I clas.ses, and is drojijied it he has boon a member of (dass 1). Mem¬ 
bers of Clas.ses A, B. and (' aredroppeil if their as'-essments arc unpaid for days. 
Any member ilropped from the roll of tiio mortuary fund is by that fact expelled 
from the asvociation, and anv ineml)er expelled from the a-ssociation for any cause 
forfeits all cla in for anv beiiolit. 

Tntirlnni /(juas’. Any member who wishes to cliangehi.s location may bo granted 
a loan of the necessary mo no v by a majoiitv votool the local o.xecutive board. Ho 
must give his note at <i0 days, and must pay the amount within that time unless 
he secures an extension in ilefault of payment ho is liable to expulsion, if the 
amount is equivalent to d months' dues. 

Su'k and ont-al-irarh (h n-'/ibs. —The president, in his report to the convention of 
18!f7, advocated the introduction of an out-of-work benefit, particularly on the 
ground that improved pre.sses were tUiowing many members out of employment 
The change was not introdu* ihI. The local e.xecntivo board has power to remit 
dues aiul assossmenis to inembers who are in arrears through sickness or lack of 
work 

Hick benefits arc paid by the local unions in New York, Boston, Chicago, and a 
few other cities, (inemployed benefits are jiaid by the locals m New York iind 
Boston. 

Strikes and lockouts.—Any grievance against an employer is first to bo presented by 
theaggrioved lueiubor to the chairman of the shop committee, and he is to report it 
to the pres'dent of the local. If the local e.xecutive hoanl think.s that the griev¬ 
ance deserves consideration, it is to call a special shop meeting. At this meeting 
an individual statement regarding the grievance is to be received from each mem- 
l>er employed in the establishment. If the board is nowconvinced that the griev¬ 
ance should bo pr< Hsed. a special meeting of the local is to bo called. The local 
votes by secret ballot, and a two thirds majority is necessary to sanction a demand 
or resistaiici*. When .such a vote has been given, the local president is to appoint 
a committee of the employi es of the establishment involved to act with the loc-al 
executive board in presenting the gnevaiico lo the employers. If an amicable 
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adjustment is not obtained the local secictary is to lay the whole matter before 
thoKoneral j>re''ulen1. with aftbitetnent ot ihenumlKTof members in\oive«l, tho 
nniiil er of luarri'd men. the nnmlier of s iiftle mm. the amount m the local treas- 
my. Iu>w many ate eiit?age{l in the trade ui the town, .md tlie condition of tlie 
tuide If the general» xecutive committee aitpro\e tl e demand, tlie local pres'- 
dent IS to I'C directed to order the men out Members takin;; jiai t in an autbon/cd 
-•iriheare entn-ed to sin a \ve*-k slnke pay il tlie\ nr*' manied or liave others 
depi iidentupon them ter supjKirt. Single meuil ers. w bo Ii.i\e only themselves to 
support, le. ei\e s" baiter amounia niu’. U- allowed b\ a two thuds vote (*f the 
^jener.il eseeut i \ e board. I'lie benehts am not to be jianl f<*r more tlian Ci months, 
..\v>».ssiMenis m.iv 1 e levied liy the paieiai executive boar<t il heco.ssary. 

The loc.d e\< cutue board is to take lull char^^e <.1 the strike. Tlie local unien 
isti'M-lr-t t w.M ompeteiit memheis to liamlle all stiilu'iiiom'v. Omms to act as 
pa>ma'ter. the otiici as clera. The <-'(‘rk must ]»repaie a weei^h pav I'lll, in tri)*- 
hc.ite, one <oji\ lor the ^cenoral ms rotary-tieasnrer, one for the p vmaNier, ami 
one for haaseil 'The paymastens to pay to eacli man on tlie loli.ai a speeitied 
time and pi oje, the amount op)) 0 '.ite his name. 

Tht' Ine ii ijimm i^ to report all particulars ot tlie .strike to the ^'em-ral jiresident 
every toiirth week, and a copy of the report is to be ‘sont to each lo.-al. Il tlie^aai- 
eral e\ee\jii\e hoard i onsider.s that the inemlsTs are unab e to continue tin' re.m^t- 
aiK e. il IS to While a statement ol the reasons to all the locals, and to invite a vote 
on the lollowinc: <iueHtioiis Kirst. Shall lesiatance le (ontinued-' Se<‘ond, Siiall 
linamaal aid 1 h‘ contmne'l' 

A ‘>acrilu-fsr’ menilier is tlelined m the constitution as one who has lost hm 
position l)v rea (in of liw activity in advam in^Mln'iniorests ol the union He is 
to be paid ins 1 nil salary until a permanent position has lieon secnn-i] lor bun. 
jiei inai)i nt position is defined as beiiiff a poaitioii tor at lea-^t I we<‘ks 

'I’lm tv -live cents a nnunber a (luarter. tiom the per capita lax, is j)nt into a sepa- 
rateiiiiid. known as tiioemer^ency fund, winch is tolx' used oidy tor the siipp,)!-! 
ol strikes Ol Ujckonts or in aid to sacriTu ed un'inberH 

Hoar; (flavor The pre.seiit Ci)nstitntion jirovides for a woidc of >: lioins, and 
"axsthat all woik done outside ol the hours of tlioa^ueed si hedule is to Im'con- 
-idered ovei tune and to l)e paid time and a half It is lepoiied that the .VMiour 
Week 1 ms keen (‘stablished by all locals except three, and tliat they Ijave ])aiily 
«“stabli-h-d It Then' h.is i)oeii a .stion^^ adulation aniont' tln^ btlio^iraphers for 
the s-lioi •• day. but tie y lia\e not \ot, thoUKbf it wi.so to insist upon it A com- 
nnltei'wl M 11 consiileicd llie (|uestion some years n‘]>orted tb.it “ its enlouMv 
nn nt w im^i'aeti*al»le at this tune, owin^' to the depiesse<l condition ot 1 lade, '‘ 

The pte^i, tent said, in lus report to the (Convention ol iMd.indiscus.siiiKMlioeffoits 
whk'h the as.scjciat.on had made to ledm o the woikit;^' week from .V.i or (lO hours 
to :: .\ Inctth.at is oftentimes lost, si^dit ol in tlie (“ousideration of tins (jnestion 

iH the anomaly tiiat in .ihnost e\eiy instam c whero the Iixsser hours are in vo;;ne 
the prodiK t is trreaier than in tin* locality wheie the lon^'er hours i>revail TIkto 
are )K‘i haps many masons winch mi;;ht boKiven to explain this anomaly, yt.d they 
aie in no way called for simply hccauso the fact is conceded by all those who ha\e 
pv»*n the subpa't carelul thon^'ht Kmp'oi(T ami employee when tlie ({ue^'fion 
has been mve.sti-ated, ai;ree upon th<‘tact, and it is possibly owin:," to tlnsxery 
circumstance nnjrethanlo anyilnng else that the employers who have ;^ranted 
the 1; sser liours are coniiiaratively satis;.* d to xvait to see wliat we as an oi L,otni- 
zation may be able to idfoct in the near tutnre 

It 18 an interi'stint' tjuery whether tins belief has any connection with the r*‘fnsal 
ol tho association to try tor tlie s hour dav diinni," liard times, Dlher or;'ani/a- 
tions. like th<* (mrman pnnb-rs. which unh.'8]t.dim,dy look upon tlm siiorter work- 
d;iy as a means ot diminishing the product o. the individnal, and so 
employment to more men rej^ard the lime of depresMon us tlie very time f(*r short- 
eiiin^ hours The lithoj;raphe s act on the same principle wlien thev shorten tin* 
week m order to du ide the wor >- In New York p'ants .shutdown on 8atur*iav 
when work is slack, thus div’din- employment <‘(|uallx. Union oincers keep in 
touch with the shops and furnish tho most of the men tliat are called lor. 

LimitaUon of work, -Any memlier who runs more than 1 press nnli-ss for a 
single day m an (‘mergeiicy. is to be exjielled, and can not lie reinstate*! without 
paying a line ol 

Holiday! an(i overtima. — 1 here is no constitutional provision lorhidding w*uk on 
no mass, hut it w (lin-cte*! that memliers who are onliged to work on sncli days 
Mi.iJl he p..M tun*-}ind a half. (Overtime is panl at the same rate. 


' CoU8tltutl<Pll, IsHT. J» *)|. 
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WagOL; Ijuc;i1 '.igani/atiODH iiHiiully fix Tiiiiiiinnni In N'‘\v V<>rk tiio 

jiiiuimmti \va;;cM ai t‘I) a we<*k. lint Mich rulea (hi iioi jtrevcnt iiieni)n*rs from 
Kclliti!; Iar^j:«*r \va.;c’s 1 wcntv-Hvc (iolla' h a u cck is 'aid to })e fr-'Miiciitly paid in 
New York. l?y a (wo-tliirds vote of the local union a ini tnbi r of ad vain cd airc or 
inferior ahiliiy may bo poniiiltod to work for loss than tin* c'tab!i!«hed rate. Such 
pcrniiHsioii. houTVci is very s«>ldoin asked lor. 

Pi«;c>, loam, and la>k woik Bonuses Any iinaiihor wc^rkiiiLT team or task work, or 
ai t optin;^ jicrcentaK^o oi liotuis. is t.) bo rcporti'd at once to t lio local union ofbcei s. 
and llicv ai (‘to “ take a Imu as to the best interest ot the association. Toain 
w a k IS dohned as “ t Ilf cmployiin^ ot boys or j^irls not lo^nlaiA ajijnenticod ot 
.ini br.mcli of tin* busii;(‘sH to do one jiart of tho workonl\; the employim^’ot a 
man to do ;i ]iaj 1 o} his Inaiich ol the IniHinoss continiiousl\ 

'riio secrelarv leports that, llm lask-woi k systmn lias bomi done aw av with 
that m'llhor tas!. work iioi ])iocowork in any form n aiiowed. 

Un 01 label The iiii iio^'rapher.s ado[)(,ed a union label in but the naiuio of 
tlieir \v()rk is not Mich a^ to make llioir lalxd of value to thimi, Th-'.secie- 
taiA -tieasiiri'r s.iys •• Most inanufaetuM'rs employ oulv union men and mi;ciit use 
1 ln' label, blit on many classes of work the laliel can not lie used without spoiliiin: 
the a))]K'aiM nco of I lie \s'<»i k* or dissatisl yuiK cusloniei s La hols are moi e ns-d in 
the \V<!st,than in the Last. Kort\ or an jier centoi llie maiiuineturei’s use itwiiere 

jioHsible 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL AND COPPER PLATE PRINTERS’ UNION 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 

History. Tins iimon was orKanized September isii !. d'lu' local unions wduch 
composed ;t liud been albli.ited with tho Knii^hts of Labor. It einbiai'cs pi mteis 
of bank notes and jHctnres as well as of cards and commercial work li lia^oiilv 
,■> local unions and aliont m i) menibcr.s but thest* are s.nd to ( omprise !) j per ( cut 
of ail tho pl.ite piiiiicrs in the country. The memlierslnp in .suci t'ssne ycais is 
li:i\oii by tliese( r('tary-tit‘asnrcr as follows ISit! •i'ln. is'.M inn is i.k .;nn, [m.k;, > ,n. 
is'.b, Cd'o; IS',)''. <;?■). ’is'.n), inno, .'on 

Convention '('lie convention iiiei-ts annnally in .lune. Ikich'oca! is (‘iititlod to 
? delo;j:at('s, and tin' expi'iises ot tliedel(\i,"afes are paid i>y the loca s 'I’lio deh'^atO 
holds u|hc»' foi a ; eai ami i eprosonis his loc.il in case ot a sp 0 ( i.ii < ouvcntion 'ini'- 
in;r his term. \ local must ha\epanl ilspi'i capita tixand al! indelitcdncss to 
th('national union monh'i' to Is'repn*M'nied. Lach di'ic^ato must iiaiobcen.i 
resnh'iit member of tho union ho lopiescnt.s lor at least h months, if the union has 
Ikm'II or;:aiu/od sit loii^c 

Tilt' coiistirntioii IS amendi'd by \ ote o( llio convention 

Olficois, 'I'lic ollicm s ai e a ['resident, a vice-[iri“.M'if'nt. a secretai y-l K'.isnrer, and 
an or^uani. I'l*. 'fhey aieehs-ted by (he convention bv b.illot. \ niajonty is noces- 
sar\ toac!ioic<‘ No one oxcei'f a di'loj^ato is eligible for any national oibce Imt 
Dial oi secietary lrea'^urel 

The pr<\sidont lias power lo su.spi'ud an> otlicer whom he he icvos to be derelict 
in Ills duty or guilty ol an\ dishoin'st a< t I le must howov< i, furnish the oUhsn 
with a detailed starenunit of liis reasons, and akso send (he vic(! president a simiiar 
statciiH'nl. The vice'i'i' snient is then toappoint acommittc('o' -i from tlioexecn- 
(i\e council tt> trv (he suspendj I olheor 

Till' .secretarV'trt asnrer is diiccted to deposit all money, except sPiO (or curo'nt 
exjien.ses, m tin' n.une ot tho triisb'cs. The current-ex pen so account is to be 
ilrawn ujioii only by the secretary treasurer in eomunction w th tlie ['resident. 
Tlie s.iiaiy of the socretary treasiiier is .')J a year 

Tlio oiganizer is dire'*ted to cor esjiond with each town or place in his tori itorv 
win re then' are [date ['rinteis at work, to eiicourag*' them to embrace unioiiisin 
He IS entitled to tlie regular r.ifo ot wages of liis union for .inv nnio lost in attend¬ 
ing to union bu.sim"^s, togetlier witli necessary traveling expenses. Tho aiiioimt 
paid him may not exceed sioti a year, excejit on tin' mdi'rseinent o the oxeeutive 
coniKil 

Tho executive conncil consists of one delegate from each local union. It ha-' 
[lower to impeach any oOicor. If an ollicer is found guilt and removed from 
otlice the remaining delegate from tho same loca) union is to lie appointed by tlio 
[in'sulent as his'-‘UccesM)r. Each local secretary is reiuiredto furnish tlie secre¬ 
tary tri'asuier '[uarterlv witli a statement of all reiections, expulsions, suspen¬ 
sions. and reinstatements, and tho reasons therefor, and also with a statement of 
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tli<- coll'I It I'll! of tiic trade, l.oful Hcc retan s imi^t aKo fiinush animally >!,ili-'tu s 
<■{ tiie iiuinl'cr of api'ienticcH withni the .iDUsdictiou oi iheir unions. 

Memkis.i.p The ('on>titution lo luiie.s an a|»i'n‘ntuc'^lii|» of }\»Mr>. heiOiHun:: 
lH*t\v» eii ttic aucs ot 1ami 1'^. u-h a iiualilic.ttion lor adnn'M'-n I'lie »|u,ililKMti<-n 
III ai>i'rciince‘<liip may l>o waned only l»y couM-nt ot (he national union An 
ajijcit aiit lor iiieiiihciNhni or rcnnt.ilement who l^a^ lieeii rojei ted (an mn upplv 
a;,'aiii toai.\ union wdlnii o uiontli8 \ uiemhei wlio sccnrcH a place a'-lori'inaii 
ma\ let iin liis nicinher-^hip it he wisIk'k. 

'I he name"! every ajiidicant lor nieinher^liil) must 1)<« s.-nt at once I'v tin-i'>i al 
•M cT'-laM t" the naliona' 8<‘eu*tav\-tieasuier. and h\ him to all tlie local nnio:.-. 
No pel son mav be roi' i\ eil into inemlier-'hip until 1 > da\ s at ter i lie publication "f 
Ins nain*' a-' an applieaiit. but th h ih nut to bi* cnlorced dnnii^ a sti ike, 

A -)utn uoshsp - The eoUhtitution enjoin•> upon eai h loeal union to biml the num 
Ik’!’ oI apprentie*in some ilotinite pioportion to tlie nuinlicr oi i.uiimeiurn 
einplo\ed in e.nh ofhec. An appientn e-'ln]» ot I \i :us m presi ribed as the n- ce-^- 
sarv i|U dilicalioii for a [ilale printer, and it must ha\e bemi hr ;;un I ei w. i n tiie 
,meH ot 1. and 1^. The loeal iinioiiH ate lei ommemled to adiiiil aiipieiitn cs t" a 
eoiniilioiial luembei slnp in the la^t >< ar of their appientleoship. without p,i\ m«-nt 
of dies and without the pruile^o oi votiiiL!:. in ordei th.it they inav b.-eoini^ 
ai .iiiaintid with tlie Woikin^s of the union. 

TransfiT card'^ t .u ds lu t he torm of eet tilieab-' ot membersliip. j»i epared bv I he 
national othi 0 , aie iHsued to membeis, ;;ood bu tlh da\s Iroiu ihile. and Ir.iiiHUiM 
1 1 om one union to another are made by the use ol tlicse eiutineates A pets' ii 
who 1 'III ' s liom .1 plaee where a nnuui exists without sueh < ertiln ate can not, I c 
adiiiilt'd nnhvss l'\ .spomal pcrmis'ion of that union, uii'ler penalty ol a line ol 
s.’’) upon th'‘ union whieh makes tin' ine'Jinlai adnossKiii 

Appo ils Vppc.iiH 11 oin the doi, i-auis of a local union lie to I im e\ei nine eoum il 
aii'l I rom It to the coin cut ion. All (i.ti t les to an unpea). in whi<’h <1oeuments an* 
to hf su! iiiutod the ^'eiieral olliee s of tlie nnion. must ma)\e alliihivit to tlie 
ii 111 h ol f li.tr Aal' iiients befon' a notary ]midic. 'I'ho iha ision ol llic local union 
must be ‘ ompUed willi pendni;^ the appeal. 

Final cei -The national union derives its levciiue from a charter le-' ol •>». Iroin 
tie - sah' ot supplies to lo< ai Unions, and I ruin a }>er ea[iita tax of I > cent h a 'jiiai b r. 
Tlie e- ei utiv** council lias power to levy usseBsmciits wlicii nccessai >. I.oc.ils .ire 
ic'iuue'i byilic eoimtitution !<• pay the i»ci capita tax on all lucinbeis ! _\cai or 
h"". in ai ’ !■ irs Lo al dues are from • i enls ,i month u]> 

Stnkf'fs --111 case lit a, dispute with an cinp'iojei the local union is r''i|Uii'(l to 
notit\ 1 lie "1 oaui/er 'riie orj^ani/er is lo^o lotlio jilace and tivto adjust the 
dillicultN It he lails, he is to uotily tie* piesnlent. The i.iosi.lmii huiuiiiis liie 
ease to the e\c. uti \ (' eouiicil. If the ' x <-ati vo council V"tes to ant hori/’O a st i ikc. 
tlio 'pi* simn IS then siihmilted to a special iueetin;< ot ilie local union No ni.'m- 
hff ina\ \ otc on tlie ipiestioii unless he is in },^ood standinj' and has beloni;. <1 to 
the local union at le.ist li iiioiith'. A three-toiii tlis vote is necessary t > antlioi i/.e 
asiiil.e st^lkl'l^a^ is-sT a wc'k for inariU'd men ami n'i lor Hinj'le men. No 
member w ho I Cl ei\» s woi li as much as 1 days in the wc.'k is entitled to heimlit, 
aiidain membei w Im rduses w'ork is del'arred Strike pav ceas es after s weeks 
unle'S both tlio local union and the executive conm il tliink it necessar. lo.on- 
liiiue It. Weekly r.'portsaie re.jnired from thcexecutoe hoaid ot the lo( al union 
to the national secrctai \ -tieasurcr showinj< t lie amounts ot money paid in Ixuichts, 
till'nnmher ol beneficialles. union or nonunion, and all other facts ihat may be 
reijnircd. 

it is e-pecially piovidcl that in case of a ^nmcial strike in a town wh.-i e sev. lal 
ollic. s ai c in\olved 11 ') union force ot nen shall refuse to work tor a projirn-tor 
wliu a;;rees t<i pay the sca’e, provided they have tlie consent ol tlie lo.-al union. 

Sham g of work.—The spcietai > treaHurer reports that it is tlie general rule liiat 
all sliaii have an e pial share of woi k in all union sliojis 
Hoais of labor - Forty-eiglit hours is the usual lengtli ol a week’s work 
Piecework The piece-work system is approved by tlie pl.ite printers foi their 
own trad., and is the sxstem under winch they are usually paid. 

Machmory —The plate ]innt<-*rs liavo always opjmsed the introduction of ste.mi 
pre-ses. and have maintained that the work done on a hand-roller pre^s is lar bet¬ 
ter. Tliex have succeeded m excluding the steam jness from the Tnited Slates 
Bureau of Kngraxing and Printing, the largest plale-printiugoJlicom the country. 
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CIIAITKK VI. 

I,AI!()R OllOANIZATiONS IN TIIR lil'ILDINli TRADES. 


BRICKLAYERS AND MASONS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
AMERICA. 


History Tho iJncklayors and MaHons' Int»'riiallonal Tiiion ol' America wuh 
in lsiM. It mclnilcH lincklayiTs, stone layers, and plasterer-^. 'I he 
K(H-retary asserts that tho union lias neviT countenanced or oncoura^'cd tlicadinis> 
sion of jtlaslerers where the IMastercrs' International Association has had a local. 
It K'tuscH to ant charteifl to locals c<imposed ol ])lasterers o\cluHively. holding 
that such locals belong to the Plasterers’ Internanonal As.sociation. In Hinall 
])laces which can n<)t support si-p.irate kxials ot bncklayeis ;ind of plaeterera. it 
tjikes I ho position Unit tho plaslereisshouhl join with the bricklaA or.s and masons. 
Nearly one th nl ot the loc;ils ot the Ih-icklayeis are inued unions \\hich contain 
plasteri'i s. and some of ihein aio over ;UI years old. Plasteieis ha\6 beeninem- 
iiers of the I'.ricklayors' Union sin<'e lsC)r>. The convention of the bricklaAcis iii 
IMiiM j.assoil a resolution directing the executive h')ard to consult the PlaAiTcrs’ 
Intt ‘1 national Association with a view to tho aiualgaination of the two I oilies. and 
to report to the hrick’ay<‘rs' convention of IbOO.' Tho idasb rers did not consider 
the jironosition favorably. 

Four hundred and twenty-two locals weri' reported in the snininer ot I'.'Do and 
:171 in IMMi. On DcceinlKU* 3!. llliM), tho nunibi'r was lad. The sccretai y estimat'd 
tho meinbersliip June ;!u, pKil. at dlhOi'O. For December dl of certain previous 
years the moinbershii) is given as follows 
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President (Joinpets said in his report to the Ainei ican Federation of Labor con¬ 
vention of ispo iiial the Bricklayers and Masons' Union had decided by a relercn- 
duin vote m lavoi of alliliating with the Fedi ration of Labor, but that tlieir 
general olllcers found themselves without authority to carry out the decision, and 
had concluded toreter the matter to the next convention, which w:us to beheld 
in January. lOOO.- The <[uestion was again submitted to the local unions in lUDO, 
and was defeated by a vote ot 2!)t) unions against 122. Tlie vote is counted by 
unions. an<l not by members. 

The otlicersin their re]>ort8 o.vpressed regiet at this outcome. Tlio secretary 
said that tho union constantly received great assiatanco from the organi ersof the 
Fe-leratioii. He called attention to tho isolated condition ol the Bricklayers, and 
said tliat the (pa stion would soon be, not whether they should affiliate with other 
organi/ations. but whether they should affiliate with the Amoriean Federation ot 
Labor or with tlie National Building Trades Uonncil. 

General altiludc.-Tlio preamble of the Bricklayers’ Union recites tin' idirases of 
the Declaration of Independence that God lias endowed all men with ceitain 
inalienable rights, and that all men are created tree and p<iual. It c ntmues 
“The tr“nd ot employers, assisted l>ycomi)ined c-apilal, is to debase labor and 
deny it its law ul and just share of what it produces. ' 

Convention.- The convention meets annually on the second Monday m January. 
Each local is entitled to 2 representatives lor tho iirat 2Vi members or less, and to 
1 additional reiuesentatne lor each ad<litional 150 members. Ue])iesentation is 
based on the membership shown by the July report. When a vote by unions is 
taken in tho convention esi'h local is entitled to at least J voles whether or not 
it has 2 delegates present. A local in arre.irs for dues is not entitled to renresen- 
tatioii. The e.’ipenses ot delegates are paid by their locals. The general body pays 
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the exT>en‘<'‘« of its offieera in attending the convention, and payn tlu*ui Ihe regular 
rate 01 w.tgea in the lo<‘alst<> which they Mong with $1 a day additunial. Salaried 
oHicera do ii'jt nxieive the iior diem allowance. 

Tlie aecreiiiry. in Ins report of i)eceiiiber 1, luoo. calUsl attention t-i the Kinall 
attendance at recent conv* ntions and recnmmontied that tlie expenses of delegat*‘s 
beimid from the general treasury instead of by their locals, lie also sngg<“sted 
culling down the leprescntation of e.ich union to I delegate and giving e,i( h dele¬ 
gate a number of voU-s proportional to the number of members he might repiesent. 

Officers - Tlie union liaa an executive board com])os4‘.l of the piesnlent. lirst xice- 
p^l‘^l<lent. and socretary. :pul a sejiarato .indiciar> board composr<l ot tho pK'sidont 
ami th-'Hist ainl the second vic*epresident. The evrcutive l-oard has coiitiolol 
all 4'\ecntiv.' hiisim ss, including all disnutes xxith employers, ami completi* con¬ 
trol of all Strikes The judiciary boat <1 has <-ontrol <»f all mattcis of app' al relat¬ 
ing to the laws or usages of the international nnion, or of suboidmato unions, and 
to charge-' or <lisj)UteH of one memU'r or one local nuion against another The 
ofbeers are elected by ballot m couvcntbin, ainl a majority of all voU's polle<l is 
necessary to election 

The Hecictary devob'S all his time to the organization 'I’ho president is an active 
ofbeer and hasto give the nnion a great *leal ot his turn- hnl. he is paid by the day. 
onl\ for time lost, at his ucenstomed rate ot wages. Inuingtlie II montliN ending 
NoveinlKT di', I'.itm, his conipoii'^ation was shuu. made np of wages f(»r l-’.o da\s lost 
time, at si 1(1 a day. ami Id day-' of attendance at sessions of the executive hoard, 
at s'l.au a day. The convention oi .January. IhOl, voted testimonials of .>.500. sjon. 
ami M'H), rcspri tivel}, to the letiring president, first vice-president, ami second 
vice-presidtnt. 

Local umona.—In April, i'.Hii), Mr. (bOisi. who had for many years been secretary 
of the organization, lesigned lhac position and was appointed geiuTal oiganizer. 
under an agreement that ho w.is to bo jiaid shd for <‘V(‘ry new local organi/e i. ami 
was to pay all the ox])en.ses cT organi/ation. In connection with hi.s oiler to take 
the poMlion on these terms, ho sulunutod a table of the woi 1< of ihe jirevions ycMii, 
sliowmg ',‘1 unions ohtained by the oruani/ers at a cost of >(J. b'><i, or about Mn.’ a 
union. In the period ot 7 months from May 1 to December !, luud, under his con- 
tra<‘t. Mr. O'Dea organived 15 unions whicfi eniith d liim to a ]»ayment ot $d.d7.5; 
out of which, however, ail exiicnsi s of org.anizing, as well asco^t of seals and some 
other ' applies for the new locals, liad to bo paid. Tliemwv secretary, in Ins ix'port 
of D« “mber 1, IDon, ospn^ssed thognatest gratitualion with the lesnlts of Iho 
contr.i*'! The convi'iition of .laniiary. lUni, liowover, discontinoisl the arrange¬ 
ment \ b'S'imonial of S‘,’5i) xvas vot' d to Mr. O l)(‘a, but w.is 'hrlined 

Kach local union, when it is organi/s'd. may he instalici as a bricklayers', brick¬ 
layers' ami masons bricl layers' and jdasteiers bricklayers', masons', ami plaster¬ 
ers', or stone masons' union, provided there is no objection from any other union 
ih Its city or neighborhood 

All < ominnnications from a local must bear the seal ot the union and the signa- 
tuies of the presi'lent and the reconling secretaiy. Any union which fads •• to 
answe r such olhcial (oinmunication within a reasonable time, not more than Hi 
days, sha 1. oil lejiortof the union or person making tho complaint, he fined the 
sum of s'), which shall he paid into the trea.sury ol the international union." 

Membership. - Every candidate for mombership “ must be a practical bricklayer, 
mason, or pla-'terer, and competent tocommaml the existing scale of pm i-s for 
work, and shall {if complaint is made as to his alaliiy i he compelled to jiassasat- 
isiactory e.xamination by a cominitU'‘ of the union in whose jurisdiction ho is 
working." Tho candidate must be vouched for as being a citizen of tlm country, 
01 having declared his intention to bei ome one. 

A f t er ] irovnbng for the recejiti' >n of iilastercrs by tlie local unions, l he constitution 
adds, “This shall not apply to localities whore there are exclusive jdasterers’ 
unions of a local or national character lint the admission of pla-sb-rers to a local 
union shall be left optional where no exclusive plasterers' union exists." 

Every per.soD initiated take.sa pledge on his honor as a man that he will not 
reveal any private business or }>roceedmg8 of the union or any individual action 
ot Its memliers; that he will abide by the constitution, by laws.and scah sof prices 
of work adopted by it: that he will acquiesce in the will of the majority, anti that 
ho will, by every honorable means within his power, procure employment for 
memlH‘rs of the union. 

Apprentice*.—The constitution gives tho locals power to regulate their ownappren- 
tice laws, but it torbi'ls any contract of indenture for less lhan three years. It 
provides for compelling indi-ntured apprentices to complete their time, and for 
finding places for apprentices whose employers may have gone out of liusinesa. 
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It !ilw' imwontH a form of contract foriiulonturc wliicli it recommends to tlielocals, 
Thu secretary luports tliat indentures are laiicli used. Where Ibcy are not in use 
aiipii'Lt CUH are often renisterud hy the union, and tlio saiiio control over them 
in mairitainod. 

Traveling caid: \ny jin‘uil,er who is cloar ot ludfhtediios-s to liis loc.il. and 
aguiiJHtwhoin no cliar^o is pt-uding, is t untied to a tni\cling c.ird. goorl tor :!l) 
days from dato ol isiiio. It m.iy be once rein'wcd for :;*) davs, but can not bo 
roiiewod again. Helni-i* tho lonevval oxpires the holder must deposit it lu aoiiio 
local, or forfeit li;s inoiubership. On deitositing it. and ita.Miig duos from date ot 
i.sane ( f the card. Ik' n entitled to all the pii\ iluges ot a ineiiiliur. Coniiarv tt) t lie 
practK 0 of inany unions, the bru‘kla\ ers do not collet t dues in advaiu! • oti issuing 
a traveling caid [ndoed. (•ollo.-tiou in advarn o uinler such (•irciiinstaiices is 
lorbiddeii, luidin iioindtv of a tine of on the ollunding local. 

t >110 who joins the union as a stone inasoii must <lraw liis card as a stone mason, 
and one who joins as a bricklayer innst dr.iw his < aid as a bricklajcr. \’io'atiou 
of this rule is jiunishable In* lorleiture of nn-mbersliip, ami a spia nd initiation fe** 
of if reinstatement is applied foi. 

No unmn ma/ chargiMiionov f )i lecinving a traveling card, under pcnaltv of a 
pa\ ment of moi e tlian it charged. 

The corics[)oiiding secrotarv ot the union in wliicli a card is deposited must 
immediate y to waid a cerlitieate ot the re. eipt o! it to the coriesponding secre¬ 
tary of the union which issmal it, iindor j)en.diy of a line ot ^ o 'I ln^ < oiistilution 
adds. ••Th.s law is imp(‘rutivc. so as to enforce discipline and lobe (‘iiabUMl to 
keep tr.ick of all tiavrhng members ' Any brieklaycror masem wlio lefiises to 
join tli(' union where he is. but goes to another place, .loins .i union with a smaller 
initiation foe. and returns within dO da\s, is to bo roiiuiic'd to pa\ the dilloreiiea' 
between the initiation itvs. 

Disc.p i'le I he I b icklayiTs and Masons'I ■nion lias a code o; ciimes and js*nal- 
ties, accoiding to which treasiirv dclaullcrs nie to lie lined not le.ss than or 
more than ssl, besides the return o( the amount emlie/zled. “union wiecifcis," 
.'^,'5 to Sloe, inveteiate or notorious .scabs, lor third ollenso or ovci, s,.V); ( ommon 
scabs, for lirst ()r siH-ond ollense, not loss than sd or more than . Jd A union 
wrecker n (lelincd siiostaiitially as oni‘ who goo into the .inrisdiction of a union 
on Btrdvc and ai ccpls einplo\ment and persists in ictainiug it, or who leaves a 
union to defeat a legal st 1 iKe. 8eab is de .iicd as ‘ anemploMroi einpio\> o win) 
has violated the laws ol tins or of subordinate unions, whom tin.* members of the 
internatuinal union aie debarred from working lor or with titilil lie or tlio\ have 
complied with the laws of said union.' 

Those who as nonunion men have w»)il{ed against the inteie>.ls oi the Jirickiay- 
ers’ Idiion juid lelusial to join It may bo jmnisliod with a sjiecml iiiili.ition Ice of 
not more than $dd. in addition to the regular iintiatiuu lee, when they applv for 
incmlieislni). 

It IS forbidden to jilaeo a tine on any einploym- who is not .i union mmuber. but 
tins docs not a^iply to ^peclal initiation fei's. 

Chirgos against an\ rnmnUn- must be biougin in writing and tried in open 
meeting, after due notice to the accused <:tiiilt or mnocenee is detm mined by .i 
ma.]ority vote. an<l the tieiialty is fixed in the same wav. ll an accused member 
fails to appear for trial he isdeemed in I'ontempt mid fined s n h sum as the union 
may think proper, and suspended until the fine ;s paid. An ap[u‘al lies to the 
jniheiary board, and. finallj, to the convention itetore making an ajipenl the 
accused must pay any fine whicli may have Ih'Ou imposed n]ion lum. in order lo 
restore himsclt to good standing. If the appeal’s sustained the fine la retm ned. 

Finances. The charter fee is s,M). Twenty-five cents is collected by the general 
body for each new member, including > barter members, and credited to the strike 
fund. The j>er capita tax is fixed each year h\ the convention. In Ibn i it was 
I cents a month. Tlio local initintiori fee ma ■ not he less than slO nor more than 
New locals may admit meinliersata lower rate for the lirst :>0 dajs alter 
they are I'stablished; and the evoeiitnc board b.is powe ' to grant any local per¬ 
mission to do BO lor a Imiitcl tune 

A me.t.her months in airears for dues is to bo suspended, and when (> months 
in arrears is to be dropped Irom the roll and muv not 1)0 reinstated “ unless upon 
payment of an initiatory l(‘e. ' A suboi diuate union b months in arrears for dues 
to the national nnion is to I'e dropped trom the roll and is not to be lestorod until 
it pays double the miio mt of lU per capita tax for the time it has been in arrears 

The names of de impient members are sent by the 8e» retary of the intern,itional 
union to each local, and each local secretary is required to po^t tlie b-'t in a con¬ 
spicuous place in the meeting rooms on pain ol fini' of <>."). No union may receive 
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into inemWHhip aiiv j>ori»on whoao naiin* apiK'ar> on iho «U‘lmqiieut Iiat until lio 
)iah H-ttlcd the lines or claims with tho union by whom lie was leriiUMl ilehiiqiient. 
I In lHs:ciiilH'r :!l. ixii'.i, there were different lates of initiation ftv. as follows. 
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The iimoiis in and near New Yoik (dlyand (’luca.iio eiMr;i:ed sid. sodid those of 
maii\ smal'.i i jilace'. but only was cliamed i,i I’hilaihdiihia. St. Louis, and 
1>, stoii, and oidv Nil) m S<in Krauciseo, New Oile.ui''. and Baltimore Tlie om' 
union winch ch.ir^'ed s-Ji; was in Denver, ainl the one whuh charged s lo w.is at 
Mi''Sou’a. M ant. 

In IS)'.) tho brickla>ers’ union iniioiluced a \oai1y woiking caul to which 
monthly stain])S mdicat.ng the ]*ayment ot ))er capita ta\ weie to be alli\e<l The 
NM letai's, in hm leport ol Decemifr l, bion. evpressol theiough a])proval of tho 
s\stein, but said tliat some local unions had iaile<l to ]uit it into operation llo 
b'elU'Ved that it could be brought into nccessf d working in tho couise ol another 
yoai. 

Benoflu Tlu; eonstit ution sj>ecilies among I lie i) 0 \\ (U s of tlie hx al unions that of 
estahlishing honehcial or inoi tuary (undK. It forinds locals to t i tra\ cling cards 
for such iunds. 

Strikes, • 1. I'.tirlii r /)coc)>/o//s a-t loa iiflim i .nl ion al ii< ih'i <il si r<Lt s —The rnhs of 
tht' union have lor a long period jirovuled that m oi ih>r torec<‘ive aid I ro..i thogeno- 
ral Ol g.ini/aliou, any union desiring tosti ;ke must obtain tln'eiinseni-ot two-( liirds 
of 1 .!<• entiri; number of the loi-al uhIouh in tin' o; gani/.alion Foriiiei ly ttie gei'e- 
lal odieers bail no discretion lu subniitling tlie juaitioii or ‘ bill of gi levances" of 
a union ilosinngstnko assi.stauce to tho suboulmate niiioiis, i roviib d tiio ]ietition 
was in jtroper form. Tho i‘(mst)tu1 ;on of (art. 1>, sec ’.'i provided that 
the sub ’•(Imato union dcsinugto make ap]ilicatton for autliiuity to strike must 
take a \o' I by written liallot.a Iwotliirds majordy of ail the members being 
ro'juired. In cas ' them sliould bo two or iiio;e unanis in a (ity they must be 
reg irdod as one ni t ikmg sucli a vote. Tin i e was a!so a reiiuin-mi-nt lu this ( on- 
stuuliou that snboidinato unions sliouhl firovide lor loiiit lioar isol arbitration 
with their em])l<)yeis, and m ])ractico tho central i'\ecuti\e bo.n-d w.is wont to 
hoM that in tho absence of atteiujits to settle ilillicultK's by arbitration tho 
griovaiK es ot any union should not bo submitted to tho vote of the several unions. 

‘J. Mhhnlr .if ijrin i'dl olj'lrri s /ter ri I si i ihr-.. It ajipiMrs I rolll 1 he lepoi ts ol the- 
jiresub lit of the Intornalional 1 'nion t om year to yt ar whicli contain a 'lotaile<l 
statement ol the actnin taken witli rogard to various birls of grmvaiic'S from 
local unions, that it has lieen the policy of Mr. Heart', tlie former jiresident, of 
Mr Klein, wlio lias been jircsident sinco I'^'.M.ainl of Mr. O’Dea, goiu'ral flecn*- 
tar> to interjiri't the lunitations u xui theautlion/alion of strikes bv tlie national 
org,ini/,ition, as strictly as])Os8iblo. Thus t 'ere liavo be<-n numerous instances 
in whu h tho ajiplication of a local union t > bo iieriuitti'd to appeal to theotlirr 
unions for support was re)ecte<l on the groun I of tecluiu-al insiifbciency, faibro 
to take a written vote, iusufticiont maiority. etc In not a low other instances the 
ajtplicatiou has been reiocled on the ground that efforts to secure arbitration 
have not been jirojierly made. Instill otlicr instances the a))]ilication has Ixien 
rejecteil on the ground that only one or more hrms in the city were involved. 
HO tliat the tbhpute was not a general on • in wliicli t!.o tiriiicijiles of thoorgani- 
atio.i Wi re at stal e. lu a connnunicatif)u rejdving to such a jietition, Bigmsl by 
'I’liomas () De.i. Sis retary f)f the Internation d rmon. in !X!H, it was stateil that 
tho enst'ms and jir ctices and laws of the International Union havi; always been 
op])osed to granting aid in • trikes against an individual orabrm Tho right of 
the union to deinaml support is recogiii/ed only when its deiiiamls are refused in 
general b,- all the contracting parties or emiiloyers. necessitating a general lock¬ 
out or stiqipageof allw'ork.' A simLar provision was later im orporated in tho 
constitut'on 

As an illustration of the policy ot the international executive officers regard- 
* Tvveuty-uiiith xVimuiil Itepurt of I’Kmab'Dt and Soi.T'-t.irj, i>. in 
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inj? atrikos, their annual report for 1801 shown that petitiormfor the submission of 
grievances to tli<‘ l 0 (-al unions were sent in by 'i unions. In of these cases the 
executive board rejecU'd the application, while in llio seventh case the localunion 
appears tinally to Imvo de< nled notto subinu its grievances to the other unions. 

In tliat year the 1 nTcronduiii vote actually taken on the (piestion of autbori/.ing 
astril.ewas regarding thos;rike of a union at (irand Kapids. which had been 
anthori/.od by the annual convention to suhinit its grievances to the local unions. 
This la<'t is interesting because the strike of the Grand Kapi<ls union was the last 
which has reectivod financial assistance from the international organization. 

8. ,S7n/ii'/»<’//e/i7x.—Thocon''titnliou of the Bricklayers and Masons’ International 
Union ])rovidosthat if once tlieorganization votes to gran ta.ssistaiicotoa local union 
on strike, tho members of the union who are married men shall bo paid s7 ixr week 
during tho continuanco of the ^ trike, and tliohe who aio unmarried shall lai paid 
$5 per week. Careful provision is made in th<^ constitution regaiding tlio method 
of distributing strike money in older to jirovent fraud. The executive boai d has 
for inanv years been given a certain degieo of < onirol over the conduct of strikes 
receiving anl from tho gim ral organi/ation Thus the cons! tution of (art. 
17, sec. I) authorizes the board to investigate' the p ogress ot any such strike from 
time to time, and to declare It oft if tlie iirospeets of huccoks are found hop<‘less. 
Tho International Union does not ])rovide for any pavments O'.copt those to the 
membeiH on strike. Any money expended for contingent or other imriioses must 
he furnished l)y tho local 

Tho money necessary to pay thoso l>en('fits is raised if necessary, by assessment 
upon all tho local nnion.s. tho amoniit of the assossim'iit Ix'ing doterminod by tho 
weokly payments necessary to support tho meinho .s on stri'«■. Tho Biicklavors 
and Masons have aUoa law for maintaining a resc i \o fiiml m tlio gc'iior.d treasury, 
to be supported by a payment of docents by each memhor on his initiation. h>in< e 
there have been no general stiikos supported by the union during tin* past 7 years, 
tho reservestriku fund has been gradually accumulating, although no new ass(‘ss- 
inents have been levied especially to augment it. Tho amount of tho leservo 
fund at tho close of lH07\vaB 87,10(), while at tho close of IHfip it amounted to 
$ll,t)fl(h although $:hOMl had been paid during tho year t8;M) lor buy.ng the trade 
journal of tho organization. At the close of IWii tho amount was $t4.117 

Tho annual reports of tho secretary show liow carefully tins system of strike 
bonelits and assessments has been conducted. As an illnstralum of the methods 
employed, tho re\)ort concerning the list stiiko rocoiviiig aid Irom the general 
organization, that of iNl) I, may he interesting. Tho se letnry's report states first 
tho action of tho annual convention indorsing tlieapplication of the Grand Rapids 
union for permission to apply to snbordinato unions for support in its sirike. 
Then follows a copy of tho circular sent out to the unions, which ( ontams in full 
tho statement of grio\anoe.s submitted liytho Grand Rapids niiion, tiie action of 
the convention regarding it, and diroction.s as to tho manner of taking tho vote 
on the (juestion of supporting tho strike, and of transmitting the result to tho 
secretary. Tiio reiiuircd number of unions having voted in the aftirmative, the 
secretary sent directions in detail to the Grand Rapiils union as to the manner of 
conducting the strike, of distributing the strike nay. etc. At tho same tiino a 
circular wasS sent out to all tho unions, giving tlie result of the vote in detail, 
including thi* action of each special union, and fixing tho rate of assessment lor 
the supnort of tho strike at :i cents per member per week. The secretary of the 
Grand Uap.ds union was reijuired to send a weokly pay roll to tlio secretary of 
the International Union, together with a roixirt as to the progress of the strike, tho 
negotiations with the contractors, etc. 'I'o these weekly reports the si'cretary 
responded with advice and suggestions. After the strike had lieen in progress 
several weeks, the president of the International Union authorized a deputy to 
visit the scene of the strike and ri'port the conditions. On receiving his report, 
the executive board thought it advisable to continue the granting of aid only for 
7 weeks longer. Tho local union was informed of tho intention to declare the 
strike off, and, conseiiuently, it made more streunons elTorts to arrive at an agree¬ 
ment with tho employers. The circular declaring the striki' off was held up 1 
week longer than the time which had been set. but was finally sent out. The 
strike was apparently not settled until after the International Union had discon¬ 
tinued its aid. but it finally resulted in a compromise. Tho rejxirtof tho secretary 
contains a full statement of the amount paid each week of the strike, and the 
number of men. married and unmarried, rei^eiving aid. After the close of the 
strike a notice was sent out to all tlie unions, stating tho amount of expenditures 
aud of receipts, the result of tho strike, and containing a table for equalizing the 
contributions of the unions. The amount actually levied at the rate of 3 cents 
per week had been greater than was necessary to cover the expense of the strike, 
80 that some of the unions which had paid in full were entitled to a rebate, while 
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tlip sums (Ino from the others were de^'ieaseil by an amount sufliciotit to itroporly 
Hiuah/e tbo assessment,' 

1. \\ <n-Li)uf 0 / Htnkr systrm prior to —NotwiihstaiuUng tho restrictions 
al)ovo ontlincMl regarding the authorization of general strikes, tho number of such 
strikes up to l^'G was considerable, and caused no little dissatisfaction on the 
part of the executive board. Tho following table shows the entire iminW of 
strikes receiving gonoral sanction from iss:{ to ls<M, together with the amounts 
paitl out by the International Union, and tho results of the strike 
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It will bo seen that the total number ol striKos whicli received tho approval of 
the International Union during these I {years was ■>,'?. Assistiince was granted inI 
cases, the other (i stiikcs being settled before the ])a)monts became necessary. The 
most serious strike oxer undertaken by iho organization was that at Pittsburg in 
l>il)l and ix'Jh which lasted I'.t weeks and required the e.xixmditnro of the 

weekly iiasessments upon all of tlie members ot the i>rgani/ation being 5 cents. 

Mr 0 Dea, secretary of tho International Union, commented strongly in lii.s 
report for IXO { on tho undue number and exp“nMveness of strikes. He says that 
Uie general impression .among members of the muon is that victory is to lie e ,pecli‘d 
in the case of any strike which has such wide support and whicli. owing to thejmw 
cautions regarding its authorization, is jiresumab'y ho inst. As a matter of lact, 
a considerable proportion of tho strikes undi-rtaKen bv the orgaui/ation have b en 
lost, and the lault is that of the organization ami of its rules The subordinate 
unions are iimier the impresuon lhatthe executive board isthorougiily conversant 
with all niatters pertaining to the proposed strike before it permits any union to 
submit its grievances to the subordinate unions. .Such, however, is not the < ase. 
'J'he board is as ignorant of the true state of allairs as the subordinate unions ai e 
It can not go liehind the bill of grievances as presented. Tho constitution re luircs 
that bills which are in regular lorm shall be submitted by the executive board to 
the 8ul>ordinate unions for their vote. The vote is almost invariably in favor of 
supporting tliestrike. Itis usually asympathetic vote The majority of the unions 
vote in the affirmative as a matter of jiride, so that they may say that they have 
never voted against a strike. The secretary advises more careful attempts at arbi¬ 
tration and less disposition to enter upon strikes or to vote in favor of Hup])orting 
them.* He recommends also the mloption of an amendment to tho constitution 


'Twenty-ninth Annual FU'port of Secretary, pp. :il-45 
* Report of Secretary, IStKl, jip 2S, 
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iiuToasin^j Ihr authority of th« t?eneral exocuiivo olruu'rfi i t'^ardin^c strike]) 0 lition 8 . 
In acc'Tiianco \v itti this lecomiueiulation tlio aiinnal < ouvi‘ntH)ii, winch nici lu 
June, 1, a(lopto<l constitutional anicndim-Dt'' which, witli houh^ nioditic.itions, 
are tlie exihtinj^ laws as to the authonzation oj siiikc^. 

a. E.n'^tuKj jn orisiiiii'i its Id (Vitlun-iznInDt iif -Tiu) pieseiit rules of the 

Hricklayors'and jMasons'International Union rei;ai din^M ho authorization ot strikes 
aru 80 stringent and so imixirtant as to deserve ([notation in lull. 

•■Alii'ici,i' XVII. Sh ihi’s iiii'l loi'LniiE. 

“SH( 'rioN 1. The t>olicy of the International Union is piotection. It Rooks to 
Ui.nntain it by means ol reason and • onciliation throiu;h the pea' eful motle ds of 
arl)iti‘ation ratlier ill an by mi’ans ol tori e. Wlnai neison fails and forc<‘ is resorted 
to, then stiikes aio tin' result. s a last resoit. 

“ ('(tHsi'H /or s// //.('. - A strike u ,ll not he C()n''ideHMl unless it ho lor a demand 
to maintain tlie st.andaid hour woi ktuin' or (or a decrease in llie hours of labor, 
a demand for an increase m w.iges, or to i. »i8t a ledueliou tliereof, and all sti ikes 
must be of a geii'ual charailei. in winch the uni(»n is ;iira\ed against the 
eniiiloyers as a whole, tind vice versi Any strike by a suborditnite unnm against 
an individual, linn, or a ininoi ity of tin* employers of its hx'ality. ''hall not ta' con- 
sidered an Jnteinational Union mattei. And no application for stnlvcwill be 
acted ui»on until all eibals at arlatration ha\(‘ proved lutilo. 

Any Huboidinate union ro'iniring tio'ass stance of the International Union 
to vindn^ato Its rights and privi!ee:es tis guaianleed liv this constitution, shall ho 
ro(]nir(Ml (o conlorm to the laws and i ulcs governiim the same, and wait for :iu 
olhcuil answiT. 

“ Where .suhordiiuib' unions m distress are not allowed financial assistance, all 
International Union olhceis and suboidinate unions arc m duty bound iti triu' 
unnui spirit to giant a 1 general sniiport possible 

Ihll Di <jri. ndirr. Itsluill tiaiismit to t] 10 executive board of tins nrnon ;i 
bill of grie\anc<' which shall plainh state all the circumstances ol the alleged 
troublooioliileienct'eMsIiiig in the loc iliiv. It shall stale how and when it oug- 
inatoil, what ncthods wet i'(‘mplo\od loelTect a: el t huient; it hy ai 1 ) I ration, what 
])iopositions were advanced, and by whom, tlie nam'‘s of tlio arhiti.itor.s, the iiim- 
i>er of meetings and dates of the same, and the ultimatum ollercd hy eitlier side 
Itsliallstale whet her I he 110:^01 lations for sett l(‘nient weieceiidui todby the tirhit ra¬ 
tion joint committee oi l>v tlio union direct. 

“ 1. If a settlement can not ho I'oa hod, tin' union shall at a suminom d meeting 
order a ballot to he tavon.and it shall nsiuiiea two thirds majority ol all the 
momhers of the union to ailo[>t amotii'U iostnlce The vote taken must he hv 
yes or no, iinntt'd or written on pap<“r ballots, and t Inw sha I Ito cast tied canvassed 
in thi'same m inner ns wlieii oibcers aio elcs fe<l hv the union Ar'-emdof the 
vote,and date of tiie meeting hold, and tlio numhor oi inemhi'is jiresent in attond- 
anoe at-the sane', sliall he entered on theminub'sor the moetnig. and a copy of 
the same shtill ho emhodiod m the bill of grievance It shall also state its ]>resent 
numerical and linancial slamling, and Iw signed hy the president and recording 
secretary, and attested tiy tlio deputy, witli th(' seat of the union theieon. 

“5. sjuridl (Irindi; < )n tlio recei[)t of smdi application to strike by thot'xecntivo 
board, it shall at once semi ;i special deputy to the scene of action to thoroughly 
invesli^jate, and upon t!io r port of such deputy (if all terms ot the law havt‘ been 
complied with) the leil ot grieviince, toi^idlier wnth the re[)Oi t of his investigation 
and the recommendation ot tho executive board, sluill be submitted by the secre¬ 
tary of tho International Uirou to tho siiliordiiuito unions tor their final action. 

•’ () Uo/c on ij! ivviiinr --’riieconeaponding secretary of each subordinate union, 
upon receipt of tho bill of grew ance from tlie secretary oi the International Union, 
shall imni’shately notify tho ipresident of his union, wlio siiall call a meeting of 
his union lor tlie pur]»ose of voting tlu'ieen.and he shall return the vote of tlie 
union, yes or no. within ten davs from receipt of such bill. Any subordinate 
umon failing to re]K)i't their decision for or against a jiermission to stnk*' within 
ten days, the secretary shall (‘liter such union as voting in tin* allirmative upon 
the record ol the lnt(‘rnatu)nal Union. Unions are rctjuested to transmit answer, 
yes or no. hv teh'graph. to avoid delay. Any union tailing to return an answer 
within twenty da\s shall be fined the sum of five dollars 
“ T. Immediately upon ascertaining that a two-thirds majority of tho several sub¬ 
ordinate unions voting within thespecitied time are in favor of granting authority 
to strike, tho president shall notify the union asking such permission, and action 
thereon shall be taken by said union within fivo days from the receipt of said 
notice. 


u 
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()„• s\niruf.—V.M']i union shall tako into cinHuleratiou all inuttois.suh- 
imtt' fl to it ’ o the nt o! this union ami ''hall r»‘tnrn 1 ho ''luiio to him iinim'- 

tli-uoly with ai'proltatiou or <li 8 a]ii>ro\;il iiml if aiithi'nt\ l o irrantod an lio 
do( Ml-'It o-\i'o(liont. ho 'hall iovy a tax noi t^xcoodino durin^^ a stnLc on oarli 
m«'inh' r p'-r w ^ ok ainl all I ho money thus r.iiM-d vhall |>.o>s dirootlv into tlio luas- 
nrv of t ho 1 ntoi-n.ktionai I’nion Wlion iini<’ul notu* - of a^xwsmont m •'Uliniilt<‘d 
to l!io Mihor iinato unions, it shall oontain a •'tatoimmt of tho i|UOst'on or (|m“S!ions 
vot- d upon hy tin in. in t.il)nlatod tonii, and a not ico stai int,' iln* (lato tin* ]iaN iiiont 
tor suoh ‘on o ;;o« s into <‘iTo<'i Ujion i oorijit of an oidor Inmi tho pre^idoiit of 
t III' union 1 ho Iroa'iiroi -li ill transmu th(‘ i.oc(‘'S.ir\ wi'okly amount to tlio ro civor 
o! ‘'Old union on sti li^o, h\ po-l <,>l]u'o otdi'T or oxpioss 

It wri lio srtn that Ihosi' now jiroMsioii' not m. iol\ ilolino \i'i\ < lo'idy tho 

io\.moos wdm )i ina\ ho a loj^itiiiialo canso tor a o,‘:ioial strike, hni roipiiio the 
lull riMtional oM'oiituo hoaid to mvostm-ito th(' !o<m 1 (omhtions 1 )^ the apnomt- 
moll' of,I sjiocia! deputy lieioio snhinittinj; tho lull of ^'riovaiic<'s |ti tin' sul)or<iin,ite 
niiinn' for tlnnr fin.il action d ho oxoi uti \ «> bo.inl is .oithoi i o il toacooini'.iny tlio 
hill ot oj i,.vanofs when submitli'd to tlio nnious w 111 its ro. onimondations as to 
tin'll aoiion. In ]na<-ti< o thi' seems to iiio.m tliat tho o\oi utive hoard nsos its 
di'< I etioii as to w hethei it sha 1 sulnniL niiw an .nit od .ippoa's to the h)oal iinionH 
at all 

d'ho olleof ot this inoroasod jiowor oi tlio cent i al o\oontive hojii d ovoi I ho tin tin n - 
1/ition "I still,cs h,IS boon v< ry marked llnriiu' tho in*\t xoar alter tin* rojiorl 
,ibo\e oitod. the j-onditions in llio hrnklavuii: ti’.nh'. as in most others 

t hviaiu'houi 1 ho ((»nntr\. Won* o\oe<siinKl\ untoi l nnaio. Man\ bru kla-. i is lndonu- 
im; to tho Intorn.itloiial I'liion wt'io om ol \M)rk, while roduolions m \\.i^^os took 
place in tlio case <>1 in.iin othoi s 'I'ln* i*‘pm t ol tin* flci i ctai y lor tin* yea* doohiros 
1 li.'it o,u 1 \- diiniiK t lie \ oai a lai l'o nnmboi o' unions sDUidil sanct loii lor sti ikos to 
ic-]st lodm tions m w.mos ni othorwis ■ to impio\o tlieir coiidiiions l)unn, the 
moiillis Iiniii i'ebruai \ to \]nil no loss tli.in l<'n sm li apiilicatmns foi support 
woie I<)!watd<d to tlie lioiicral ollioo ln\n‘W of tins condition tin* o'.ociitivo 
1 oai d look' ad\ .intai^n* ol u > nrw ]»oW' rs ! o rol ns* t o <-onntonanco ajipoals foi per- 
missii.n to s inko. It a:su issin d an .ipp'nil to all (In* unions |i. retiam fiom 
sttikes .lint iDMit* a;.,ntiiisl I In* suii]wu t ot stri'es w hoii petitioned b\ tiny union 
Tnis appeal iM.inied out tlie (h'prossisl slato <il biisinc.ss noi alh . tin* nmbl ity of 
1 ho mom I *1-1 h ol the union to jia'. strn o ass« ssniont, and the hkidiliooi! of tlio I'ail- 
1110 Ol s • kos it innh taken As a result ot this ajipcai. onl\ a sint^lo sti iko was 
autlnn 1/ I'V I lie \ oir ot t lio unions dnrim: I 1 . while sim o (h.u d.ili* no strike 
has .n tiia,'. rociixot ! n.n cuil assistai.oo Irom tin* Inlernaluiiial I nion inono 
insi.moe. in 1 '' n a vote o! tin* subo dinato unions did antliorixo a sin e. but tlio 
<l'ih( nli\ was sotlli'il betun* .issessinonts wok- aidilalJy levied tor tin* s i])port of 
tin* s(i 1 ,v\ > 

'I In* woi kiim I if 1 his 8\ stem oi contial c(>ntrc)l over st ukos is wo I ill list rated by 
1 ho <‘\pei lonco ol tho bnckla\ors'-irp:ani/ation in Tliore w 're dnrmv tliat 

'c)ii four ] otitioiiH 1 1 om loc.al unions for ]ioimission 1<» appeal to tin* siiborilmali' 
unions tor ,sink'' supjjort T\so ot these <bflicnlfu*s woi e .iinn-ably set tied bv tin* 
s[ii ( ih 1 do]mt\ sent to the jdjico n ipiestion. < hie ot ihe ajipl c.ifions was io;»‘cte(I 
by the execnti\ I* ho.ud on to( hnicai j^roumls. d'lie <itIn-r i’ n aiu e was foninl on 
in \<'stmalion to be a legitimate one, .nid tlio sni o ilinale nnioiis \ oti <1 to flup}) 0 i t 
the strike. Meantnno. liow e\ er, tin* k-Poi ts ot the spi end ileimty o brino at'outa 
settle*! ent woio ( esslul, ami the sink'* w.is ilei laieil oil I efoi e any asHis'ance 
Jiad ’ oeii ^'lanled to tin* iitnoii Aside irom those lormal .'ipplicalions for j)* rm*s- 
sion to inauguiaii* a .'ojnial stril e. seven other stiikes ot a loc.il nature were 
hrouj^lit i-efore the e\(‘rnti\e bo.ird tor conHideiation. In one ol these instances 
tlio hoaul liekl that tin* ocal union was not witlnu its rights in ])rohibit.iij; its 
niemhers Irom woikiim with a c*‘rfain contiactor. When tlio union 'efnsod to 
abnle by the decision of tno boar*! in this regard its cliarter was evoked. In lour 
other cases strikes ihie.itoned or ac nally in force wen* .settled bv the intervention 
of special ileputies or of the other officers of the organi/..ition. in 'Uio ca.sn an 
cppeal lor aid was made without petition lor formal stiike assessmonls on bolndf 
of the union. Th a appeal wa.s nduaed on tho gionnd that tlie strike was a sym- 
I'athetic oui* in which the interests of the bricklayers tliemselves were not }»arti< n- 
larly invohed. In one other instance, after invi'stigalion. tho oxeentive hoard 
<h*clarcd its inora' apjirovtil ol a propo'e*! strike, although hnancid support from 
thegeneMl organization was not askc<l for. 

The vigorous policy ot tho central board in it.s control over the subordinate 
unions in reg.ird to strike matters is sliown by the occassional suspi nsion or revo¬ 
cation ot the chart'-r of a local union tor refii.sing to obey the ordem oi llio board. 
Ihis was theca'se. for instance, m reg.ird to one union in Massachusetts in IHiiT. The 
local hadaii|K*al(‘dtothoannual convention for support in a bo}< ottto lx? instituied 
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agaiimt certain employe h. The oxe<mtive board, on investigating tlie matter, 
found that Home of tho iiiatonal facts had not been liroiight before the convention; 
especially Unit amdher union in the 8.11110 city had ind consented to the l)oy<-<)tt. 
and that the matter really involved a dispute between tin so two unions, in which 
tho one refusing t) Hanctmn the l)oycott was l^eyond (piestion right. The execu¬ 
tive oflhws, tlieieforo, sriit a special deputy to try t(» bring about a settlement 
of the ditliculty, and. when liis scTvh es were rejected by the union, refused to 
apiipno the boycott, 'rhe local union continued insubordinate, declaring that the 
action of the i onvention took tho (juestion of the boycott entirely out of the hands 
of the oxoc.dive board. Finally tlie executive board revoked the charter ot the 
union, senduig out a gener.il circular to tWelTect, with an account of the dispute, 
to all tho iin.ons. The case is descrilH-d in full in the annual report, but tiie next 
annual convention took no stejis to override the action of tho e.xecutive board.' 

(k Si-UInnnit of hi/ iiitrrni'nfioii of iKiliomil o///c»’r'. -One of the most 

iin\iortaiit results ot tho increased contiol of tho executive hoaid over tho authori¬ 
zation of strikes lias been tlie Ire pient settleiuf it of disputes 1). the intervention 
of the board m connection with its mvostigation of tho local conditions. Tho 
aiitlionty giviui to tlie Invard to appoint special deputies to visit tho scene of the 
difliculiy and investigate has been increasingly used, and tlieir conciliatory action 
has becomo incre isiiigly important. The fir-'t coiniiient on tins practic* is con¬ 
tained ill tho report of tho iiveskleiit for the y<*ar iHhii. Ho declared then that the 
results of tho apiiointment of such special dojmtics had invariably o\ce<‘ded the 
expectutioiiH of tlio eveciitive board. Tliey had in various cases been able to pre¬ 
vent or .settle troubles. ' 

Each annual report since I-Sli(5 contains accounts of a considerable number of 
cases ill wliicii spemal deputies have visited cities where strikes .vore impending. 
Ill many instances they report that the subordinate union r.dher than tho employ¬ 
ers IS at fault, and by their inlluenco they liave berii abh* to bring tho union into 
line with til*'general conciliatory policy of the organization. In some instances 
tJie local unions are dlssatislied with the advice of special deputies, but tlie rocom- 
imuidationsof Iheih'putios are usually upheld by the (executive board. From tune 
to time, also, npiieals are taken irom the decisions ot tho e.\(‘cutive board to the 
geiuTal annual convention. Here, again, most ot tho di'cisions of the lioardare 
sustained, nltbough tln'v are occasionally overruled. In still other instances the 
special deinitios lind real grievances existing, but art* able, liy negotiation with 
the employers in aecoidanee with the conciliatory methods provided for by the 
rules of tlio tiricklayiTs’ organization, to elfect a satisfactory sidtiement. The 
president and tlio secietary of tho international nnioii themselvixs at times visit 
the local unions and take ]»art in negotiations witli employers, or settle mtenial 
disputes witliin the unions. 

As a result of all these endeavors on tlie part of the central ollicers to maintain 
peace 111 tho ranks ol the subordinate unions, general strikes of Bulliciont impor¬ 
tance to warrant iho support of the entire organization have l>eon pr.ictically done 
away with. Moreover the number of local strikes has been very greatly decreased, 
and the instances in which amnnible settlements of disagreements are re.iched by 
means of joint boards, or through the intervention of national ollicers, have gre.itly 
iucH'ased. 

Tho ollicers of tho organization itself appear highly satisfied with the results of 
thi'ir control over strikes. It is very evident that theirattitndu toward employers 
is friendly, and that they desuo to settle all ditliculties in an amicable manner if 
possible. Tho president and the secretary in each ot thmr annual reports cou- 
gratulate the union upon its success in avoiding strikes. Tims the report of Pres¬ 
ident Klein for lsi>s expresses the opinion that the general strike is really a thing 
of the past. The regulations of the organization over the conduct of tho subor¬ 
dinate unions are too strong to permit hnaiicial loss to the general body through 
strikes oil tlie part of local unions. The rules of tlie organization mean investiga¬ 
tion, conciliation, mediation, and arbitration. The most successful mediator in the 
cases whicli can not be settled by local arrangement js tho special deputy. 

Secretary ()‘Dea also in his report for 18iw declares that thespi'cial deputies who 
have been emiiloyed during the year have performed their inissioos with fidelity, 
and have been successful in settling the disputes iu xvhicli they have intervened ' 

The present secretary, Mr. Dobson, remarked in his report oi December 1, I90i», 
that while ">') unions had secured the 8-hour day during the preceding year, with, 
in most cases, an increase of pay, these gams had liecn made with very little 
serious trouble. He advised the new local unions to observe and follow the policy 
ot the older ones, and to note their success iu winning peaceful victories in respect 
to liours, wages, and other conditions, 

'Thirty »ocoii(l Annual Roj>ort, pp 2l-^U 
of Pr»‘siilont. 18911, p 2 

* Thirty-third Annual UoiKjrt of Prvbidout and Socrotary, pp 4 , 81 
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Some furtlier account of the methods of theHricklayers indealinK'with employers, 
particularly in regard to formal aj^rcements and arbitration, is ^tven on pp. :17-1 ff. 

Hours of labor. The union ]>r()viilos in its constitution that none of its mcml>ors 
shall work moie than *.» hours in Jl, except in cases ot extreme emergency, whh'h 
most l>e reported to the executive l)oard and receive its sanction. Ainonf^tho 
jsjwers reserved to the «ul)onlin!tte unions, however, is the power'* to desii?nate 
what <'onstitutes emergency us to working overtime.” But it is further provided 
that no union shad *• allow its memher^ to work lt> liours per dav conswutively 
on any woik merely because extra iiay will be given for the bmth hour. ' 

The oxeentne board hu.s also power to grant to such unions as mav apply for it 
*• the jinvilege to work such hours as will tvmd to hol<i an<l control any mason 
work in rolling mills smelting works, blu't furnaces or corporatnm work held or 
contiollod b\ siah.s or nonunion men ” The privilege is granted by tin* Kiard 
ri'lin tantly an 1 sparingly. Members who go into a town where such a privilege 
has Inen granted must deposit their catdsni the local union under penalty of a 
tine ot 

The e\(s-uti\I* boar<l may grant tinancial a.ssistance to any local union which 
applu's for ir with proof that witli said assistance they can secure the s hours 
without ing.ird to wages.” 

Tin* tollowing t;d>le is prepared from otiicial reports of tin* si-cretary 

Xtniilu I of ^-hoiir iiiiKins,—/iru fcliiift rs nittl Musoii.h' Iiifrniafioiui! ('itioii of Anirr' 
M'o. \!'ir<‘h 7, (Old /icccadx’c .>7, IS'fi. 
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In no union reported a day more than h hours. In IHOO a single union 
at (auicaster Pa,.ieported tliat its nn'inhors workeil lOhours. Itreporte<Ih hours 
in I’s'.iii. December 1, I'.tOD, 17i3 unions out of a total of til were reporte<l t'» have 
the s hour day.' 

Wages. The following table gives the rates of wages j>or hour of the several local 
unions on March 1 . ISIMJ, and on Oex'emher dl, as reported to the goner.il h«*c- 
retary and tabulated by him- 

nf intiji'H jx'r hour, linckltitfrrs and Muftonn' Iti(t’r}i<t(i<>niil rtixm of Aiihrira, 
Man'll /, and Ikcendicr f, ISii'.i. 
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Tlu^ followinf^ table kivoh avoragi? rates per hour by States and Provinces, each 
lociil union in a Stab- liaving tlio saino weight m determining the averagog. 

. I rcnn/r niti'H of inKjf.H pi'r hour by Staten amt Ib'ovmcr.'i. 
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Scabs. Till- < onstitntion of tlio Hricklaycrs didinos a scab as follow.s ••When- 
over tht> word 'scab' appears in this constitution it shall signify an oniploycr or 
eniplovc'c who lias violated the laws of thisorsubordinat«‘ unions, whom tlie niem- 
bojs ol the I U ai'e disbarred from working for or with until Ih‘ or tlu'y have 
conniliod with the laws of "aid union. ’ 

Oiticnl journal, Tlie Bricklayer an<l Mason, the ollicial lournal (»r the union, is 
under the control ot the editor, liotli afl to its contents and as to Us husiness man- 
agoini'iit. The editor is directed to "advocate, throiigli editorials in the .lonrnal, 
ideas eonsisbuit witli tiue trade iimomsm. ' His salary is a year, and he 

gives a bond of is',*.000, on which the premium is paid by the organi/.alion. 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 

AMERICA. 


History.—Two fruitless attempts wore male by the carpenters, m 1H*>1 and 1^07. 
to establij'h a national union. Tlie Brotherhood of Carpenieis was established at 
Olncago in is>^l bv I'i local unions, representing 2.04,’ earpenteis. The H^^t pres¬ 
ident of the brotherho(Kl was (ial>riol lildmondstoii. who orgam ed a local fcdeia- 
tion ot trades at Wasinngton. and who wa" for seveial \e.irs secretary and then 
vice-president of the Nat'onal Federation of Trales. which was established in 
l.HMl 'I'he brotherhood afterwards absorbed the United Order of Carpenters and 
took the name of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters of America.' 

The following table shows tlie growth of the organization; 

lirothrrhooii of ('arju iiti rn untl Jtmiern. 
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Bmthcrhoixl of Car)iM.‘uivrH oinl Joim-ra —Coiitimu 'l. 
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()t' tlio unions on tho rolls July 1, wen* lo working in tho (iei uuwi 

lani'uugo. r. French, ^ Holiemian,'-i Jewish, l ScuiKlinavian. and 1 “Lutin." liidis* 
tmctue triulo branches Iheio were 9 mill luen's unions, d stair buildoiH’ unions, I 
of car builders au<l I of door layers. In the Soutlieni States there were Hi 
unions <d colored cariK'nters. 

Starting’ witii a membershiii of il,o00 in (SSI. the union erew steadily lo neaiiy 
d.ooOin lliemiddle of isy.'). In the next yearit mad«si^ieai kap to annunlteiship 
ot about’21 ..‘lOtk In the hscal year ending Juno .;0, l.'s'.lo. tin le wus another hMp 
from about to nearly 51,0(10. The jianie of earned down the nuun- 

boiship from moni than hl.piiO on June ^'.O, to h-ss than-11.000 on Juno iiO, 
IHOi. On June JO, 1895, the number was barely more than 25,0(K). There was a 
gradual recovery to Jl,500 in the mnld e ol l^'.-.s.and a more lapid growth to 
alnuist lO.ooOinthe middle of 11S99; and in la'Xt \ear a jear of greater gemual 
prosporitv- the nnmberrose to 0 H,.*) 00 . The lirotln i hood is now onoot the slrong- 
est tr.ule unions m America. 

The ’niml>er of memlHirs not in good standing (owing months du(“8‘ was 
not giV'-i in 1900. In 1^99 tlie nninher w.is 9,>S17, m.ikiiig llm toial nnmlMu- of 
names on :bo books. Juno JO, 1899, 19,092. The aggregate membeiship on Juno 
JO, 1000, was probably not far from so.OOo 
Jurisdiction disputes. Soco-li/.—Tho Brotberliood has fought many 

(ontosts local and general, over questions of lunsilietion. it has a dir«“(’t and 
evident rival in the Amalgamated Society ot (-'aipeiiier'-and.loiner.s The llrolhei • 
hood was abh; to have the Amalgamated (’arp<-nfersex< ludedfrom the Federation 
ol Labor, on groutuls of unity of trade control wlien tliey first applied loradmw 
sioiMu ps.ss. It was not till 1891 that they were admitted; then the Jkotherhood 
coiisMifed lo let them m. 

In sp to ot constant jealousy, ami occasional open contests, the two organi/.a- 
tiops general!) maintain a state of outward peace. In (.'hicago there is a car- 
peiiters' C vecntivo council, in winch representativ(‘s ot the I^r.dherhood and of the 
malgainated Aesoeiation meet together. In New York there is no sneh formal 
unity, hut the Amalgamated Association has acted with the Brotherhooil in its 
recent contest with employers. 

T1h‘ convention of the Brotherhood in 1900 received a petition from the Bulfalo 
delegate asking for moral and financial assintame in the conflict between the 
memoers of the Brotherhood m Buffalo and the Amalgamated Society. The con¬ 
vention acted lavorably. It also resolved to instruct the delegates to the nexteen- 
vont on ot the Federation of Labor to move in that body that no iiody of carpeniers 
I 0 10 . ogm/ed except the United Brotherhood 
In February, tttOl, the executive council of the Federation of Labor retjueste*! the 
two organizations of carpenters to make sncii changes in their laws that only one 
organisation should have jurisdiction m any one city. 

\ \ <Kul B’orArcr.s.—Theinterlerence between the Brotherhood and the Wood Work¬ 
ers is hardly less direct than that between the two unions of cariienters. As is 
noted be’ow. under Membership, the Brotherhood claims juri 0 <Uctiono\er all men 
who run wood working machinery. This is the iiarticular province of the Wooil 
Workers: and they in turn undertake to cover some handwork, which seems to 
be within the natural province of the Car imters. 

The convention of the Federation of Tradi sand Labor Unions, m 1885, instructed 
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thn to hm* iIh best (‘H'orts to oitcani/e tin- \v()o(l-\v(trkinf' 

iiiaclijju* haiulH. \ jirotonf, ^va^ ina<lo on la.'h.ilf of tlio Furintnio Workris' Iiit(‘r- 
natioiiiil I 'iium against aiiy iiittM b-rcnco with l}i<‘ ni.icliinn lian-ls iiihIjt ifn iuhh- 
(liction. aixl It was a^To«-<l that tiia rosohition Hhoiild hi* t.iki-ii a-s i^forring only to 
niacin no wTocrs on *• .sa-Ali, lioni h. hlimls, \v etc ' No jirot* st wa^ uiailo lai 

l)eha'f<il the <'arj)ciitoiH' Ih'otliorhooil, tliou^ili it wae icjnoM-ntuil ai tliiM oii\(‘n- 
tion As a result of the ai tivity ot ori^anr/crs connocti d witli tlio Ki'dci at ion. the 
Macliiito W'ood Workojs' 1 iitoi natnajal I 'iiion w is oi^aiu/od in I 
An appeal was 1)1.ule 1 <» (ho convent on of the jVnioMcau l’'e(h‘jatton of Lahoi in 
to setth' a diHiinte hetween the larpeiiteis and the Iniinture woiker^ of 
ihttshiirLj. 'I'lie I onveiition declined to inicileic it lec aninctided ‘‘that or;4ani- 
/aliens alfdialed with the y\mencan t’edei.111-m <if Labor, whose trade's are so 
closely allied as are t he fnriiil uro Woihers .md the < .11 penter> and loiners, should, 
ill each di'^t rn t, adopt a rode ot woilvin;^ / iiles suitable to that iiarlicnlar district," 
.so tiiai stK li dispiil. s may be a\ oided ■ 

' )n Septemher ‘il. is'i }. an aitr's meiii wms made bolwoen tlu* Lrotlioihood iind 
the Machine \\ eoil Workers’ Inlei national I 'nioti lietimiu llu-ir lespei live luns- 
diclious. Tliene\l var, when tIn-Whxid Woi aovs consolid.iled wit ii the l''unii- 
tin I' Work'ei s and adopted the n.nne oj A malL^.imat imI W'eod Woi Kei s, it was con- 
sldeianl that the chan,i;e .a 1)1 (Incited 1 he am eenieiit. 

In ()et<,)l)er, ls!L al tel lon_: tic^ol i.d lolls, a lu'W a;;i <‘i-meiit was made, 1 ly wdmdi 
the \\ ood Wei kels Weie ';l\eu toll Jiirisda hell ever all mill haiuls, e.\'C( 3 pt. < ar* 
])(‘ii!ers who mi^dil. he at t mes en'^a:,u‘d on mill wei i., aii'l t‘\cept millwn-lits ,ind 
stair luiddii-. d'he l’.ioihi-i lioml w.is loha\os.ile lunsdud 1011 o\er outside (air* 
pent 1 V woi (V and the til I ne-c up of oil ices and stores. 

The I h’oj hot hood eeii Veld loll ot 1 sp'*; .alu ova t e. 1 al I ai;recmeni s madt' hy t h<‘ e\(‘cu- 
tive lioatd with ‘dher woixl workiiiu <(i L’ani/..ilions, .uid oiahaed that no sin li 
a^^ri'emeiu ^ 1 e imidi' 1 n tiituie ;ind 1 h.il, no such oruMiii/atioiis In- recemu/i'd by 
tlie Ih othi-rhood. L< k a Is and district, < 1 uiin ils wi'i 0 st il I pei mi llctl to iiialve local 
atxreoiiieiits with siudi other <>1 ,vain/,;itmns h\ \ <iie m tlner meinhiu-s 

d'he i‘\ 4 -cul i \hoa I d Cell I in lied to he of a Ic-'-- si rcii uoiis U‘mpci than I he dde- 
^at<‘S to the c.eiivi'iit mil. In n, toher. hs'i'.i, if « on-'idii - «| tavei.ihls Ihi' idc.i ol 
sendmv' a 0‘picsciilative to t lie next com eiit ion el t he Wood Woi Kei s. •• le I In‘ end 
th.it a ]K'i mane III nndei.-,tatidui;r may 1 m' an i\ eil al and all exist 1 in; trouldcs std ihal 
at the next cmivent ion ol the I'niteil i h ol liei ho, xl '' Kojncx'iilat n cs of the 
Amaliramal(‘d Wood \Voi,,eis jiresi nteil I hem-elves .it tin* Ih (d 1 ci heed (■(iiix •■ii- 
tioii of IPni). and tinxl to come to an ai;rcem.‘iit, on llu* hisisol a divi-nni .iiid 
mut.nal limitation ol ihelieldol xxorlv. 'I'lie Weed Workeis . iaimed. I osidcs all 
werk in mills, the rnfhi lo put up -aloeii. I>.in'«. and diuy: --teio ti\lines m.iniihic* 
tnied in shops nndi I Ihe.i’cont lel 'Phe convention rot ii'-ed. a'-s<‘i tnl ils yinris- 
dn lion over .ill caipeutm xxoi v as sjie ilit*-! in our cons;ifntmn, hcliexiiio th.it tlie 
division ot coni 1 ol hv 1 wo ei ifau./ations ol one ti .idc can net he I oleiaicd. pai I icu- 
larlx where the stainl.ird ol \\.i'-rcso! one is lower lliaii th.it maintained hy the 
otlii'r," and lesolved that 11 i avrcenicnt should he entered iiite with tlu* \iu.i]^a- 
niuted Woetl W^or'er-. d'he e\cculi\(' hoard w.is ni'«tnnded to “canyont 1I10 
oh.ii'Cts ol the rcciimnii'iid.ilion m cadi loc.ditx in sm li a maniu'r as their hest 
.nidgnieiil sm^.L^csts 

General princpilos.- d'he do laralion ol jniiiciplcs indixtxl to iln* coii.slitnt.on 
ilcclan s 1 iiat ti ades-unien men ahox e all ol Inn ^ shon Id .s(‘t a vood o.xaini'te as uoed 
and f.ntlifnl woi kiuen; u'^'h or;.;ain/ed l.ilxn-exer\wheic to try to secnie moio 
.stnn;icnt immieiation laws, p.u tr nlarl \ aLfa'iist the import,u 1011 ef destil nte bit or* 
era, condt'inns piisou cinitra I labor.' Ian auM'it inil.s the criminal in competition 
Witli lionor.ihle lanor 'or ihcpniposeof cuttim^ down wa^es and .ilso bccau-e it 
lielpa to o\ ei'steck the l.iher market " declares that the shortciiin^ ot the worknu; 
day ■' iiici't'Hscs t In' mid licence and happiness of the lab' *1 (‘i*. and also iinn eases tin* 
deinmul tor l.ibor and llie prneol adi_\ swerk," say.s that discussions and res.i 
lutioiis look 111,a: toward tin* s(*cnnn,i^ of h'^ial.ition •• m favor of tlioso wlio firodin 0 
thowcalthot tht'coiiutry 'sli.dl iio m order at any regular mertme ot the Brother¬ 
hood. but that p.i! 1 y ]i()ln ics muvt h.* o vcluded. 

A rcs'dntioii was iiitro<biccd m the convention of I'.Mio directimt tlic deleg.ites of 
the Brothi'i'lnxid to the conx-iitnni of the American I'ederation ol Labor to demand 
that the olhcersof the Ko<h“iMtion refrain from fnither appeals to tlie bruited States 
Congress, btv.inse (‘xpt'neiico had shown thai such appisU.s W(T*' ns.dcss, and to 
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impress upon tlieciinvention am] tlie wat^e workers at lar^ji' “ tlu* necessity ot keep* 
iiiL' aloof Iroin all capitalistic i»olitieal parties ami to enter into in<!epeM«ieMt polit¬ 
ical aeti<*n on tlioir own liehalf.” The imlejiemlent action lefencsl to was ;tp[iar- 
ently to I'O ta'ceii by ;,oining tli*‘ socialist jiarties. The inaiority of tlie coinnint< 
on resolutions rej'orted in fa\ or of the i esolution. The ininontv rejiorted nnfavor- 
ubl\. and tlie niinonty rejiorf \vas adopted by the «-onvention.' 

Convention,- The con\enlion meets biennially. A l<X'a.l winch h.is IdO ineinlH*r.s 
or less 111 px-d xt.ni'.nifX is entitled to I dele;iate, (*ni' winch li.is moietlian PH> 
members an<l Ic-s than to delegates; moiotban -Mm and le^s than 1 ;{iiele- 

gatc*i. I () io nc niort*. I didegates. Ka<*h <loleg<Ui* has I xote. and there ;ir<i no 
pn-\n‘s Tlie mileage and exjiensi^s ot de’egates are pad by tlnir ioca's Ti.e 
pre->Mlent. ilc' >M-cn-raiy-trea-'iirer. and the n-eording i,-t,,r\ ol tlie oxeentue 
lioftid mu*-t Mtcii.l the coin ention, ;ind I heir e\ pomes aio paid out «'t the gcmTal 
tie (siiry 

A lo- al wliicli ou es two months’ taxes n not entitleil l'i rejircsentation. At t lie 
(‘oii\ ciitn'ii ot 1 '.mil I lie 1 ejireHcntat !\ cs nt t loi aK, though given sc it and \ oic(> in 
the Cl invent ion. u cn* t'\cbide<l 1 tom \otnig becanst' the [.im- capUa la x i.t the Id. als 
had iidt been ]»aid. During the progiessof the c.invcntioii \s<»td camu fr.nn the 
< enti ,il otb( e that ilie ta'es ha<l been rccon ed. and tlie .ielegatcs wne then given 
the ri.;lit to \ ot*‘. 

Cointitutioiial anu-ndmonis and loferendum - No nniendnient to tlie .-.institution < an 
beado[ited ('X' ept lo' reterondum. \iiiemlments may be p-is'-e.l upon ibe pi .ipo-jal 
ol the Cdinention or ol the executne lioard, or .i\)on the piopo--al of anv lo.al 
iiidoi -.'d liv ~i other locals 111 as many States, 

\ two tlnuls maioi ity of the members v.il ing i*. m-i e-s,ii y t.) <'ai r\ any nieasin e 
on winch a gcmnal vote is taken, wbeflicr or not it is a piopox.il to change tlie 
(•■n-litnlion. 

Othcors Tli<> g'lieial ..llicers ai<‘ .i iiresid.mt, J vi.-e-pi.-sidi-n's. a secieiaiy- 
treaHni. r. and an e\o. ul n e Im ii <1 of -■> inenibei s 'I'he inemboi s of the e\e. u1 no 
b. 1 , 1 ' 1 1.1 re ioi]nn eil to < om.' t roin ditVerent dnt r’ctsol i he I int- d St it.-s and < ’anad.i. 
di'liin'.l in tile constitution. \l! lln- o'licets ar.-clccte.l at the c.invention bv a 
ma only \ oic. If no. andidate i ec.-ivos am.i |oni} tin - low. -t - .nnlid.iteis dioj p d 
and a not in r \ ole m taken. The tei in ot olliee i ■ y'-ar*. A ny gener.i) oMn ei may 

be iemo\ e.l by a genet .iI vote . m ch.irges sustain, d by 1 'v«i tbu ds ol tlie inembei ,s 
\ otui-g 111 ol (lei to b.' eligible a-, a general ollieer on.' imist I e ,i ,oni me man < ai - 
p<*iii. I. w ■!. king , 1 ' t lie 1 rade or emplo\ i-.l b\ 1 he oi-'ani/.nn>n, and nuist h.ive b. on 
a ini'inb i n g-xid standing foi Ij inoiitbs l»e!oie I he cle. t on Sninlar<ina!ili<a- 
tioiis ai e 1 e Miii'e.l lor .h*legates to the gc I'l a 1 Convent loll O' cepi I hat nn-mbei shij) 
tor h months suiin-.-s am I t lial t Ins . ] n.il ili<'at mn may t»o wan e.l if tlie hx al r- pn-- 
seated ii.is not be.-n U mont hs n e isieiu'e. 

Tin-pre'idi-ni Inas jioWi-rto ixamiiietlie books and .i. connts of all locals and 
distiiit coiuicds, eiMior ]K-is aially or by depute. lb- has jiow. t to anspeiid anv 
lot .-il tor \ lolatioii ol tile coiisiitution oi' lawns, and to sii pe;,d an\’ gem i.a! olhcT 
under ciiarge-,, pend ng an mvostigatioii by tie- e ecntn<* board llo signs all 
chii! t( 1 s 

'Ihe s..eretar\ treasiii. r recei \ es .ill appln atioiis t'lr ehaib-rs ;ind ‘shallsign 
and giant the same it m [iropei order ’ He d.-cides ji.i.nts of law, hiibiix t lo 
app( d 1 .) the exeeiitivt' bo.ird He publishes tlm otbcia! piin mil and gives in d .i 
jnomliI\ 1 ep.ii I (it leeeipts and ev; emlitme.s Hi.s bo't.l is s n nM) 

Tin* e.xe.uiive bo.ird eh}ets a i hairumn and ar*<ording s < n t .ry fi..ni ts own 
inembeis. [t is re<|Uiied to meet i[naiterl\. 'I’he jiresd-nl ;iml tlie s.-ci.-tary- 
Ireasuier have a voice iii its meetings. Init no x.ite. It is i<‘ pnreil to audit the 
aiioiints of th'- socretaiV treasuim every quarter ami to impect lus books. It 
decide^; all points or law and all gi ie\ anc- s and appeals w liu li ar • su' muted to it 
m legal form, and its de. ismn n, 1 mid mg until le versed by tin - enn en(u>Ti. 

'I ln‘jiresi.lent 18 not exiiucted to (hrvote his full tiim- to tlie organi .itiou and H 
paid by the day instead of receiving a regular sa ary liy the \ ear The pr< s,.lent's 
H.qiort to r'ii‘ convention of I'.mO d e ared tliat the orgain/at «i i had rc.i hisl sneb 
a six.e tlnit the jnesiderit ( ouhl no loi.ger perfoim his duties witimnt giving lii.s 
whole tune t<i them ami th.it lie ought to be steadily employ e.l by tin* Hrotlarrliood 
at a lair salar\ The convention voteil to amend th-- eonsiitntion m tings use 
and totix' the pre.snlent a salary at si . MX). Tlie conv ention also \ ote.l l.isopai ate the 
ofli. •• ot treasurer from that of so<Tetary. On the referendum both proposals were 
d<*feateil. 
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Local unions and district council8.--A loral niiion may 1)0 organized liy 10 or more 
cari><M)t<;rs. It ih <lo<-l.ire<l that a hical can not withdraw fr<»ra tho I'nited Ilroth- 
01 liood. or diMsolvi'. 80 Ion;' as 10 ummlwra in ^ood fltanOuijf object, but it inav 
consolnlato with aiiollu'r local by a two-tliirds \olo. When theronro 1 woor more 
locals in o:i<‘ < ily or boroimh ot a city they must be represented in a caipenters' 
district 4 oiin< il, com\)oKed o\clusivoly ot deleiratos irom unions of tlie United 
Brothel hood If ilicroaio several lioroimh district coumciIb in a nty they must 
bo repres^aited in a central oxecutivo council. Tin* laws of sucli executive coun¬ 
cil must boa;^ie4‘d to by a ^'ejieral vole of the memtiers m tho si'voial horoiigha. 
District CiUiiK ils liave power to frame and enfoiee working'and trade rules for 
their (listiiets, and to adopt by•la^^s and rules ^'overning strike benolits and other 
Isnietit.s to he paid by locals iimler their inrisihction. Vidationsof trade rules 
within their ten itory an; to be tiled exclusively by them and not by the lo als. 
By laws and trade ruh .s of distrn-t couneds must Im; subiiuttod totho loc.ils c«m* 
cerned, and must lie ado])tod by a inaiontyof all iiiemlxTs voting at a siiecial 
meeting <M lied lor the purpose. They must also be submitted to tho general ])re8i- 
dont lor his approva*. 

Besides the district cmneils, eomjiOHod exclusively of moinbors of the Brother¬ 
hood. there are often, m the larger cities, committees or c<)nn<-ils in which tho local 
orgaui/ations of (lie I trot her hood act with other organ izai ions ot i ai pouters. In 
('hieago. in I s'jo. tlie local unions Ik;! onging to the lirotluTliood thosi' of the Amal¬ 
gamated Soiaoly ot Carj enters, and the assi'iiihlies ot caipeiiiors helongiiig to 
tho K nights o*-’ Bahor, formed Ji < oimnou committee to deal with tlieir employers. 
They made a contract with t he master carpenters for an 8 hour <lay, at do cents an 
houi. Irom Aiiril !:!. Ispl, to Ajiril Id, 18hd. By IHDi; the Knights of Bahor weie 
no longer re<-ogni (.‘dm t la; agr«‘emont.' The (;\ecative conned still exists, repre¬ 
senting tin; Brotlit'rlioiKl and the Amalgamated Socu'ty. 

Local otftcers. In o icli local union there is a linancial si'crotary, who receives all 
money and ])a\s it ov<‘rto tin; tieasniev at the dost; of eacli luei'ting. Tin' hnau- 
cial S(;eret<irc ki‘< [>s the accounts ot th*' moml ors ami reports inontlily to tlu' g(‘n 
4 ‘ral s('cr<‘tai \-tri'asui or, and ij larterly to the local, on the numerical an 1 hnanc.al 
standing of tin' local. 'L'hei e is a bo.ual of throi'auditors wli 'so iluty is to make a 
monthly audit ot th<‘ books and accounts ol the tinancia! secretary ami tin' tieas- 
urer. Tliere is also a board ot tlneo tinste<‘s who have gi'iieial supervision of tin; 
funds ,iml ]n*ope ty of tin; local It is iln'ir dni v to iiotifv all membeis to bo pres¬ 
ent at the lirst meeting mgiit (tf each (inarter. in order that tho iinmheis’ dm; 
cards may becomiiau'il with tin' 1> ‘oks of the lmanci.il secretaiy Each ini'iiiher 
who falls to atteinl ihis'luartcrly meeting is subject to a lino of not lo'S than'do 
cents. 

Mombirship. -In order to bi; admitted to benefieial membership a candidate must 
1 k' not les.s tli.m'.'I nor over oD >(\irs of age '•and must be a .lonrnevnian cariien- 
tor or loiner, stair imihb'r, slut) joiner, millwright, t>laning mill bench baud, cabi¬ 
net maker, or running wood-working m.ielntn'rv. He must bo of good moral 
character and competent to command standard wages. ' The .iuri--dictn)n of tho 
Brotherhood is declared to e\tend over all eng.iged in th(' occupations mentioned, 
“whether onttio building in its election or repairs, or omploved m the prepara¬ 
tion or manufacture o! material lor same. ’ It is noted above that this clum of 
jurisdiction gives rise to disputes with tin; Wood Workers, whose held is ombracetl 
withm that claimed by tho (Arjienters. 

A candidate mii.st turnish pr<x)f of eiti/.enslnp of tho country whoie h(' resides 
(the UnibslStates or Can nla). or ot intention to become a citizen. He must fill 
out and sign a legula'- application b'aiik and have U indorsed by two members in 
good stamling as vouchers of his fitnesslo become a member. A two-thirds vote 
is iiocossary to e'oet to mombershiin ]»ers niwho has been exjielled, suspended, 
or reiectcd by any local can not be n'ceivd l»y any other local e.xcopt with tho 
const'ut of tlmt which e.xpelled. suspeinled, or re octe I him 

An apprentice over IS years of age, or any c.nididate who is over ‘>0 years of ago, 
or who is distiualilied tor beneficial membership by reason ot b.id health, may bo 
received as a seiuibeueficial member. (Sec below, under /h ac/B.s.) Anapprentice 
80 received becomes a beneficial member when he reaches tho age ot 'Jl, if he has 
lieen b months in good standing, audit he is otherwise (malified. A semi beneficial 
member may vote and hoi I office, and is entitled to all trade privileges and to 
atnki' bonefits. 

No membor can join or remain in more than one local, or join or remain in any 
other oreanr/ation of carpenters and joiners, upon pain cf expulsion. 
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No ptT'on \vho engages in the sale of mtoxicnting lupioih < .in Ix'.nimiitt il nr 
as a nieuilKT. 

Ap ro uces.- A co»le ot lulcs which was udopiod by tin* convention of ls>s. mid 
winch all locals are still urged to try to eulorce, recommends the indcmlunng of 
ap|)r< ntices wlierever possible, roijuiiesan ajipn-niicc ship ol I years, noi to bo« om- 
plc-ted Ix'fore the age of '..M . forbids an appvenlK e who lias P-ft his empio\ - r bo|. ro 
the end of Ins lertn from working in any union plac e, enioins on evi i y local to 
limit the nnini'erot ai)prenticesin some li ed ratio to the number of join neynn-m' 

Clearance cards - A member who wisiiestotransler liismonils rslnp ot who icMVes 
ilie .urisdu tioii of his local to work in that of anothcT must t ike out .i eP .n.inc c‘ 
( ard and dcpo.sit it on the liist meeting night at ter ha\ mg sc‘cutc*d woi k witli tin' 
bceal wliu h In- wwlies to ioin. His olcl local musMssue i Inc c ird on Ins paying .ill 
anear.igc s together with dues for the current month and Ibo ne\l montli .iiid lb 
cents for tln-caid A miuiibcr is not entitled to a clc*araucc‘ <-ard until he'has been 

monlli' a nifml^er since' his last initiation. 

('ll',I Mile e e'.irls have .1 coupoiis att.c hed. mimlicrod ! and V Wlie'U lh<‘ can I is 
di'positeel till- (in.iUi lal sceTc'laiy who r(‘i eivcs it must sign coupon No. I and al1i\ 
the s< al ol his imion to it ami mad botli conpoio to the Him no a 1 si‘< le-tai y of the' 
IcM-.d whie h Issued the card as e\idcnci' th.it it h.is bcc'ii ilcp"sitcel 'I’helatteu’ 
secTe t,ii > must sijii < oiijien No. 2 ami ,ilH \ the se'al of Ins uTiion ami return n to 
the b rmer as v\ idem e' that the card \va.s k'gaily obianicel 

In .lune. labu the- prosident susin'iidcil live Ne'w lork locals be'canst', li.icmg 
raised their niHi.inon ice* to >>■.’<>, the'\ attempte'd lo comj>e*l any im'iiibi'r who i .nme 
with a e le-iram c e aid from an ontsid*' elislrie t. whe n' lin* iniliaiioii (e ee was .S e. to 
pavfln'sl') dnlcre'iu'e'. Tlie action ot tlio president was HUstann'd b\ thoiioxt 
Cl 'ii\ ciilion 

Dwell hue Any imuiibeT who violate s tin' trade' rules of the' loiaIit\ or who 
underininesa lelh^w meunbi-r m prices or wa-e's, or who icve-als Im.sim ssot t!n‘ 
local imnai witlnmt autlnuitv granted by a vote.is punish,di’i' bva tiiiool’ not less 
than s"). e>i b\ I'Xpiilsion Any nieinli'r who he'iomeH an habiiu.d <liunlxard, or 
wrongs ol de'iiauds.i Icllow im mbi r. or advocate's oi e-montage'S the elisseihitnm 
of any Iccal union oi divis on ol its I unds, or Ihi' se'pai ati«ui of any loe al I roni tho 
bndhei hood or who is guilty of any improper comiiu t is to !.«' tiue'el or e.xpi'llesl. 

Ml e hai ges musi be made in writing ami inUHtsi'ccil y thee tlb'nst* and I lie section 
ot the e oust It util'll or bv-l.iWH which is violati'd. 'I'ln y inust bi' rcfi rr«'d to a tiial 
eonniii 't cM»i ■), so 1 ’ tell by lot troni 11 members named by the local union The 
accuse■(,; ..rid the' accuser liavcc.icb •> pelomptory challenges 1 In'e ')mmitu‘e' must 
gi\e the . e e us'i'l .1 f.iiraiid impartial trial alte-rdm- noti< »• and innsl subinita lull 
repoll of thi'casi^* with its ve‘idiet and tin' ('Vide*nce', m writing, to the* loi.al. A 
two ihirels Vote'of 1 he local Is necessary to conviit A mcinbe'i must, he cliargi'd 
and fi le-d w itlnn the' .lunsdn iion of the- loe’al or disti n i I'onne-d whero the* otfense; 
is coniiuitted. If he'IS a tr.neling ineinbor a copy of tiic verdict nnist Im; sent to 
his ow n h'l .d 

An ap|.e*Hl lies to the gi'iioral president and horn him to the g<*m‘ral exi'cntive 
bo.irel All p.irtU's toan appeal must makeathdavit t'> tii«' li ulliol tln-ir statements 
iM'lori' a notarv public. If .my sum ol money isiiivob '•<! tlmappell-int, must tii stjiay 
It over to his local or to tho district coune-d to hold until lheap)n*.il iselc'cided. but 
if the “inn is greater th,m s**'. sucli smaller sum as the g«*neral iire'snh ui may doe'ule 
is to be leceived m place of the full amount. Under a de-crsi n ol tin' ge-neral 
executive board made* in is k; a membi'r lorfeits his rights to appc'al within the 
brotherhood b\ taking his case to the civil courts 

Ih'ofam* or unbecoming language' during a iinfeting. or appear.ihc<; at a meeting 
111 a state ol intoxication is punishable liy a lino ot )b i cuts lor tin* hist olTcnse, si 
for the* secoml. and by snspeiision tor d months for the third. These lines are 
iinpose el by tho pri'Hident without vote. 

Finances - The? e barter f- e for new unions is sib including the' e'ost of a se-al and 
all oiittr of books and stationery. The ))er cajiita tax is •,'() cents a month. The 
co,;\ention ol Ibe.b adojited a pioposition to me ri'use the tax to VH centsamonth. 
and to ih'vote '• cents a member a month to tho eHt.ibh.shmeiit ol a striKo and 
defense' luml; but it was dofeate<l on the refiTi'iid m vote hy almost lo.ub i votes 
against t.bOu 

If a deticiency is likelv to arise by reason of an increased death rate, tho exi'cii- 
tivi' hoard has authority to draw such money a.s may be ne»‘de‘d to cove'r if trom 
the funds of the locals. 

The initiation fee may not Im? less than $5. and the monthly elues payable t<» tho 

' Til*' Ciiri'e'ntrT. Aiiiiiist. j'.MM, uuit r' lx'.'iti 'lly 
2 ('onvontioii Proe'ii'ilnigs, Itftm. p I’t 
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locaU may not bo tljan -V) cents a month for l)eiie<icml m«-mbers .iml :{<) cents a 
month for Hcmit)on<*hcial iriombers and apprentices. 

The )»)calH annoijuinsi to buy all tlicir cards and sni)i)ho.s lioiu thu secretary* 
treaKuri‘1. Hi'iidiiig cash with their orders. A local is to Im* 8 !Hi)ended when d 
montliH in arn-ars for p 'V capita tax, 

in'-mix-r who owes a Hum e lual to d moiitiiH' duoH. whether the ol>tination con¬ 
sists (.f <]m*s or fines and as'-essmonts. is not m K<>od stan<hn<^ and is Huspernled 
Iroiii all l)enel)lH, and is not a^fain in henetit until d inontlis attei all arrearages are 
paid 111 I nil. (ino who owes a sum e pial to •> months dues is Misjiended without 
voleof 1 lie union and can bo readmitted only as a now memlier, subject tosin-h 
reiiislatenieiir le<» as maybe iletennined by the local or by tho district «-onncil 
No claimcan be allowe I ior ^''U'Mal lienetit arisiny out oi anvsK kness or accid<uit 
which ore 111 s while a member is in an eais If any local owes d mon tils' dues or 
ta-.es t<* the ceiieial IIoasiivv. its iiK'iiibjT.s are not entitled to benolii and do not 
recover I lie i it(bt until d, months alter all anear.i^^es are pan). 

1 ’bo following' table ttivos a classified statement of tlie receipts an<l jiaynieiits of 
tho Jlrotherliood tor (•ertain biennial periods: 

t’lmnici s Ilf I 'mil'll }{riiliicr}mo(l nf < 'tirpi'iili'i s, hii'tniuil iin’iii<ls. riiilnnj Jidi/ /, 
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Benefits.—A beneficial member must bo not less than dl years old. and must not 
have been ovei r>o yeais old when lio joined, and must liave been then in sound 
health. Theie is not. however, any provision for a medical examination. If a 
beiielicial im ml>er dies alter beinj? b months in good standing, his wife oi his legal 
heirs named m his application are entitled to a luneral henetit of .$IOO; after 1 
lear, $dOu. .\ffer 1 year s inemberslkip, if total and permanent disability, which 
will make it impos^ilde ever again to folloxv tlio trade for a livelihood, is incurred 
while working at ativ of the occupations over which theorgain/.ation claime juris- 
diidion. a disability benefit of $100 is ]iaid: after 2 years’ inc'mbersbip. after 
d years' nn'inbership, $'K)(): after d years' membership. $100. A somibeneficial 
member IS entitled only to a funeral allowance ot $00 after 1 year’s membership 
in good standing 

On the dendb of a wife, provided she was in good health at the time of the 
member s admission, a benefit of s-’d 13 paid on 0 months' meiulH>rship and $d0 on 
1 year's m *inbeisiiij>. This benefit is paid “ for 1 wife only.’’ 

If disability occur.s “th ough actual negligence or through the use of alcoholic 
drinks on tlio part ot the disabled brotlier” no disability bcnelit is paid. Neither 
death nor disability l enofit is paid “in the case of any nn iuber whose disability 
or death is caused by intemperance, or his own improper conduct, or by any acci¬ 
dent or disease^^iii'urred previous to joining tho United Brotherhood, or while on 
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chuv UB a volnnioer or iiiihtminaii, or \>y hnnsoli lo iisks to w liu li men 

in tiiO (H'cuj'iitiniirt embrai ed in llio Urollieiho^xl aro not u-inallv 
Tho foilowiiii' l.ibU' givi'B tlioanionnts paid ior (loath .iinl disaliilit \ Ix-ni'iitslroin 
year to year and tin' amount m tlie treasury at tho ond of each yi iir 
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' n tho '■‘il '.'. 0 . iS jiaid diiri!;- iln- mmi oiidin^' .him' ;o, 1 oi'p ;;'i ds w |, paid 

ou aci ouiit ol di‘ ittl'' 'll iiioiiiiii’i M. who'll) 1 III ai count o( doatli'' ol w ivc'<, .nid '•d.'oilt 
on accouiii ol di'-alnlil' 

in land t ho cohsiitntion w.m aimndod b\ .i ;;ciu‘ial \ oto ol 'i. :, i to -h'.h' i to pro- 
viiio tor a ^iipcr innuatiou hcnotil ;\. payment m to ho made to ovory nudniici ovor 
♦ in ^ (if .I'p'who has tioon • oiitinuoUHlv in L;onil "laiidim; for Noais 'I'lio 

amount <'f t im pi'imion i.s lo h-* li m d iiv i ho « mi \ cutioii. '('wont \ (ivo ' oiil^ .i \ oni 
pel (.ipiia IS to In' '^l•t .mid'- to cover It, and M m lot I addon to nso this fund I ol any 
otlioi pmpos,' it-tornis this piovision w to laKo olloet .l.imiai v 1 I'.ioo, l,nt 

as li;o nnion \vas oroani/od ii no one can liavo heoii a memtior tot ’J'l \ear8 

Ik' Dll- P ih; 

The (•(.iivontion ol I'.inn dir's I'-.j tlio ommuIixo hoard lo (ormnlato ‘-a plan of 
I <‘or^4a’. Mtion ol t h(» 1 hot In-rliood. ''Uid jil.iit to 1 o ol a iiioi u a! jiotiea a.s i olatoH 
to Ilf noli' and to inolndc an oiit-oi -w* Il .c hoiiotit ami tho pro'.ont iiomdits as now 
pioM iihod hy tho I oust itntion, with inoioa-id ilno-^ snllh lent to moot tlio now 
rooroani/aiion 'I'hodnonamllionolits aro tol-o uni\o|•^.ll ihroiiolionl tlio !’rothor- 
hond, .and llio jil.ui i-s n> lio jn'uo-nted at I im iio\t coinonlKiii in IdUdh ' 

In addition Id ilio lobular hom-Hts jiresinliod In^ 1 ho eoiiHlit nlion, (•onsidornhlo 
ainotinis aro \Dtoi| liom turn.' to Him- in spooiat donations. Tho eonvontion of 
1 !ino vop d to jilaeo ^,Mlln) m tlic liamls ot ilto o omnuo lioard, to l>o nsii'l al its 
'hs( rotioii lor llio homdit ot llm inoinhois ol tin* I'.rolhoiliood ami ttnar lamilios 
wlio siijTol'od h\ the (i.ih ohtoii tiood. 'I’ho oxoeiiin o I lo.ai d w as also iii'i nicmd to 
issiio .1 ciionlar to the locals asKiiif' thoni lo snh-'' nho tor tho loliel ol the mom- 
beis in t iaheston 

'Fin'fnnd.s ol loe.ilh can not iio nseil lor loans or (ionatioim lo im-inhers or for 
polilieni pin ]io'-i s Xo donation toi .my ]mi po.se can lie t^ivm nortasoi special 
asM'S'iin’iit h vioil, hy an\ local union e.X(i‘]>th\ a two thinls\oie ol all tho inorn- 
hiT'' pr* sent at tel the jiroposition has heen hud o\ er 1 1 om one im-etiii'a: to anof lii-r 
am! all menihei s ha\ o hem iiotilie'l that n n. iiemline. Xoappioju lation of uionoy 
can h'‘ voted all' r HI p in 

Mek liouelits aio liowevor, a part ol the rojiular ox^ani'liluic'' ol most locals, 
and tin' amount-'‘^o ])aid amconsiderable For mst.un o m Local ih'nol New 
Voi k, ]iaid in h ck henelits to HIT memhers out ol ahotir .\t that 1 inn-* 

no Unictitwas ])a d for tlm first week of sickness The New York (listnet < ouncil 
.inn nilcd its hv-laws so as to ivi|uire iiaymouts to hepnn lioiii the lust dav wlien tin* 
'■n'knes'' la-Ted two w i ks. In hsun .spirij was paid to !■!! meniher-'.* 

'rite m-iieral .se( retat y s.inl, in his leport lor that the total amount of .sick 

Ix'iielits ]iaid hy liio i(»ca]-' ''Uice lias heen 1 

Tile carpenters, like other ortiani/ed workers, often udve sums which are larj^e m 
projioi tioii to their means, in anl ol tlie struggles of workers of other crafts For 
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tho IJrothorliood <-(miril)utf3<l about A-'i.AOO to help the iniiKMS m their 
Htnlxti ot IH'JT. from the j<en<‘ral treasury, si .(I jr, m contribuiions ol hxta s 

Kent lliiomrli thoKeneial ofhce. and alnnit s!,loo in l ontrilnitioTiH ol loeals .sent 
<lire( t to the miners’ headipiarters or y:iven to vi.siun;: committees of miners ' 
Strikes. Wlion any trade diihculty arise.s the ]ir»'si(lent of tin- local or of the 
diHfnctcouncil jslirsttoappomtaconferencocommittee of three capable ineinlK.*is 
to (rv t o adpi'Ji. the dispute willi tlio em|».oyeror employers. If the attemiit is not 
Slice.'-ssf 111 . tho «|Ueition of Rustainin;? the inemliers involve<l is h> bo voted on at .i 
lneeMln,^ of wliii'h one week s notice h<is been i^uveii to all meniliers. Tho vote is 
by secre; bailot. A two-thirds majority ol tho memuers present, is necessary to 
insist ui> in tlio '‘*'ance When gncli a vote has been taken a detailed account 
of t he ditVicultvmnvt bo s<mt to ihe i^enera' secielar\ ireaMirei. i le, if tlie e\ecu- 
I ive boanl think It iiecessai \, IS to de|nili e soiim sniiahie niemlier to proceed to 
the ^(•(Mle of dillicnlty and 11 v to ad]ust the trouble If li<* fails, tlie i|ut*stion of 
sustaining tho local aelioii is submitted to the o.\e<'utiv(‘ ]) 0 .nd. 

.Vhere a district council exists it ninst adojit rules tort he goviTiiment of .strikes 
and lo<-konts in its oistrict .\nv local or district coiuk il \s hn-h engages in agen- 
oral strii e without the consent ot the <‘\oc itivi* hoard is liable to e\]ml,sion Any 
meinher who goes fo a < it> s. o >ing W' n k or goes t o work wliei e a strike or loe rnit 
IS pending IS subject, to ;i line of .“ii'J'.. oi expulsion, or l).)th 

When strikes or lockouts involving inoio than (i.oot) incnit'cis aio in existem e 
no other strike or lockout can beanled .it the same Iuik' fi om tlie geiuTal treasurv 
No gener-il Hli ike <-an he sanctioned Iroin Novembei 1 to \pril 1. The iiresi.Umt 
and the executive l)oai d ha\ e poW4‘r to dcclai e a sti ilc at an cud. so tar as aid 
from tho geneial body is (“on erned, wlieiiever tliC', deem it advisable 

Relief to iiumiliers (nig.igod in stiikes or loc oiUs is to be given only to hik li 
extent and at such lalo as the gmieial liinds niav waiianl. Previous t > IhOO ilie 
constitution jirovide.! tor a regular sii ike benelii ol .i> a week' '11.e i.r.'sident sai<l 
in his repoit. to tlie eonxention ol that year • t)ni jkt capita t.ix slmuld he 
incteased to such a sum as to b.' ahh' to meet all the money de.natuls m de upon 
the 1 nnds ol the gen.‘nil olma*. ’ Von slioubl either devise mi'aiis ol meet¬ 

ing the promises whicli the co istitiition uive or «lo away with th ‘ promis.* ot .i 
deliiiite sum ]>er weeiv m c.ise f>[ strike. I )elie\e theie should he no slated sum 
per week unless w.' ai willing to put the inonev tin i e to Kre]) that) iron ii.se Much 
iliBsatistai’tion lias ll'•en crixited b\- this lade ol fund at hea^lpnarters. ’ Thi* con 
vmition olVerisl iwo piopositions lor the vote of the mo iibers h’lrst, to increas..' 
th<‘ lier capita tax' 1)\ .> ei'iit- a month, and to devot ■ this amount to the . st 'blish- 
iiieiit of a s( like I mill second. to remov e Irom tlic coiisMtution t he promise of a 
di'linito strike benefit. The lonner proposition w as re]ectod by a vote of d,**'*^ t'> 
D.sis. the latter wa.-. .tdopled by a vote ot s.Udii to 'd."). 

[n the years ISSS. pspo. and ispl the Ihmthei hood was beaten, according to its 
repo! ts 111 only 1 out of lu o! its strikes. In i's -P and 1^1)2 it wa.s bcaien '>nly 
once in 10 times Hut in ISlid it was beaten in oin' lifth of its strikes, and in IHtH 
in one halb This lack of success was associated no doubt partiv as cause and 
partly a.s ('Ifect with a marked lallingolT m ils membersliip. From IMiOto b-OO 
tho Itrotherliood admitted dofe.it in oii.y I strike out of d'l or 10. while altout 1 in 
Id were coinpromi.sed. and \ ictt*rtes were claimed in the rest 
From Idsr to 1 -I • I only 1 ! ’ strikes looking to an in< reuse of wages, wereapprovisl. 
01 strikes for the s-liourdav. ITdoi the 0-hour day, and M for a shorter <la\'<iii 
Saturday. < )at of ST! .strikes upprov ed the Brotherhood claimed TO] victories and 
fjS compromises .uid admitted a i defeats.^ 

Seendary Mc(4iiiro sai<l in liis report b'^os that since IMHO the union had 
cxpiuided H !a l.do 1 m snppo't of trade di-.p'ites Ho continued “In that period 
we have had t.O.'O stiikes an<l lockouts, of winch tnswer.' snc -essful. Ot werelost, 
and <>7 compromis(‘d ’ Tlie past d years we had H ! strikes lost d, compromised .. 
and won t.l ot them (“.x'pending .sh, .‘iT f.tr these H.» trade movements. The figures 
giv.'ii below show the amounts we have «‘xpendod for strikes and lockouts since 
.sovemher t, IHSO. previous t<>that dat * we had no ]»rovision for general strilo' 
funds. This a]ipend(‘d statement proves that as our o gani/ation glows older an<l 
more disciplined. tia<le movements succeed with less expense ISHti isss. $iO,dll; 
ISHH IHtM). 107, Is'jOHHtH, s;. imO.' 1 soJ. lor. IHOl l-SOO. §la.0l.‘): 1800- 

ISOH, $s.(;i>7; total. $d:H,d0:l. .\d<l©d to this we tind sidO.oOO expended by the locals 

for local strikes m that same period, making a sum total of SOal.dOk. 

“ III 70 per cent of lie* cities iin ie our jun-'di tion wages now average 00 cents 
a day more than they were betore tho union was started. Estimating on h months’ 

' Tt).'(’iirp.MiOT. 0< ti.l'vr. IM'T, i> .1 

- Vigoiivoiix. bii r«.n<‘entratiou For*-.", i )u\ fi.-n-.. p]> si 

' Tho total aii^l tlio itoins «lo not agr.'o, they iir»>, Ik.w.o or, .u-* giv.'ii in th.'oj iumii.iI roj>ort 
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WOT . 11) llio -‘T 1 ‘ Years l>aek \%o liav.' a u:.i.n of sl.:>T)o.()o!i aiinu- 

ftih or sM.tMM) OiM) moro \vaf?es the past I J y*’ars. for an o xprn<litnre of s.!r)l. :'‘; in 
8t ri ki'S. ’ ' 

In S<*ptenilHT. ItM)(). the secretary reported that there had never l>e<‘n in tlie liis- 
tor\ of the .ir;,Miii ation a ^^reater nundwr of “trade inovonionts'’ tiian in ilio 
sprint^ and Miinim-r of tliat yo.i:. Two hundred and fourt<‘en <-itH‘snnd more tii n 
;i. o()i7 ne'iiilxTS ha<l l)een on strike at various tunes. One liundr.-.l an 1 tlni :i <-n 
of t'M»‘ I onte>t^ were for tlie x-liour day. s*) for tlie ‘.i-lionr da\. an<l the n-st for I’m* 
. nioi o' tiade ru’es. Of the movements the sei retarv reported 1 I as 

sue cs-ml. <■) as <li*foated, and 17 as coin|)iomisod 

'I'll 'e\pt nditnies from tlie ^^eneral troasurv for strikes ami lockouts in sn, <m s- 
si\t' hieiinial periods T-ndini^ duly 1, have hccii as follow^ 
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Tlio <' .[i<Mditnr*'s dii. Ilio last Incim:,.! p.Tiod iiudiidi' .si lor (’liiea^o. 
N,lor .sci ,inton ;iihI . 1or N'-w Voi k Tim lari^e>t miij; c < ontnljiitions to 
otixr ]»laee^ \\( le v.kMKi 1<. (ial\''^toii (loo t o St Ia>ns 1 ,im to Newark N.d.. 
ami ' i.-iH) to All)a!i\ .NY. Tlio let that tin; nm^l o the pa\ nients a:e iii louml 
nniiilicrs w on Id oi itself indicate sn lu n-ntly tiiat the ! '.rot herhood <li<l not liahil u- 
a.lV make a lei^uhir weekly ])ayini'nt 1 1 "in the n.itlona' Inad'. to ( \ei y ]mi ;iciiiaiit 
in ,111 anthoi i/ed ■ 1 1 il\e. ;u‘cordinii to I lie pi ovisio ,s w hudi it s co st 11 unoii 1 lH*n 
cm .tilled The ciistoiii is to ])av tnmp snnis to h>{ a's which aio in dilliculty. as 
the ( Olid It ion O. tlH‘ lie.i'«n' \ ami th ■ wciyht of otlmr d'Hi amis ma. airant The 
con\cnti(Hi at \vlr< li ties rep'rt was rt'ceived }irocccdcd aMeraai'ls to make an 
appi op I latlon of.'-.’ nae Im tin' enri eiit iieiMlsol t lie ('hie tj;() union-’. “ m t lie i ntt'rim 
l.rt'\ « (’'i the cloM' ot th(“ coineiilion ami the meetiiiir of the boat d. ‘ In one t .ise 
} res' iii- d t > tins convent on a local setniis to liav** (i<‘maiid(*d niori^ than the jtro 
\ I'lions V ' ' lie const It nt loll «ntitl''<l it to. Tin* distriet eonm il ol Post on asked j Oi 
^l.ns'i as expenses incur rod in their o-honr inoveaieiit "I the i)re\ ions sjtriii;; The 
<‘onV(‘litloll nitiinatel’ apjiioprniled .si lo .V), ‘■ as bein^ the anionnt (sIho\ n 1 pv tlie 
paimis in the appliralion' they would be entitled to fiom Hie p^oiieral oHi< e on 
H',L(nIar sfn, e pav." 

Houiti (f 11‘. O'. I lurin'; I ''tio i here was a strom; < tnicerted mo\ <‘m<'nt of the <‘.ir- 
peiiters I or ''lioi I ei lioui's, at tlio instance and \Mi h t lie snppoj t <>l the l’'ederalion 
of J .alt' ir. Ttie s' Ci et ii v report'd 1 h.it 1 1 had been .Miccessful in 1 fi cities and liad 
bi imfite'l I'i.lPr a-)r,cin;;men in that Hade, ami tliat conntle-s oth'-rs in ov-tv 
bi .im h of the bird dine ti a les wet e also ;;ainers 

The Secret ar\'s i 'poi t totlioi onvnit on ot 1 s‘is nai'l “ When tin' I nite«l Jbothei- 

h"od w.is loiined m 1^1 the 1 Ohonr day was mil versa! aniont; t ho carpenters. ,\t 

this '1 ito the' o at e only -.> (itu'S under oiir .lufi.sdictiou workim; the 10 hour da> 

I O') have the o h air-rule and I' work 0 hours a dav. This is a ;;ai n of 0 . cities 
on oiir ^ hour Imt since onr list convention. 'I years af;o " Tlie him retary -idded 
that the redact on of th-- lionrs of labor had ' t;iven emphtymeiit t'> 1 ’* lOO more 
(arpenteis. nn on and nonunion men. than would have been working; if the lo hour 
<!av had .still ol.rained * 

At tlm convention of 1000 the secretary rejiorted that tlm meiniteis in l.s.; cities 
ami towns wore workim; under tlie H-hour rule. .i Kuln o' Hi m 'J y''ar> 

Lab- r Day. - \ loc.il nnioii is perinitte'l to line its members foi not inradint; on 
I ;al)or I )ay. 

Wages .—A <lecision of the general nxe-’iitive board, made in I xh 7 and still in fore.-e, 
declari-s that giadim; wages is demorab/ing to nnioii ]>i inciplesaml to the well aio 
ot the trad*' ;ind that no local union shoird adopt the syst m A nmmber inc.i- 
pacitated by age or accident may l>o permitte I however Ipv consent of hi.s local 
or distriet council, t" work for le-'S than the* regular scale of wage's. 


' Am»‘i K :ui I’k'il'Tat I'lMisl. \ <) '> ji;' |i>; lai 
■'I ■<)nv(‘nti'ja Proceeduiir*. PP 4S. .'iD, 7'> Ttl 
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Piecework —Mcnibors aro lorhidden to lump. Hub(;()ntra(5t, or work at pu‘Cow(^rk 
for any buildor or contractor on pain of a fine ot not less tlmii sHt nor inor«‘ than 
!»i »o, or e\]nilH:on. Tins docs not lorlud taking; a contract troiii an owner wlio is 
notan cniployin^ contractor, ovon tliongli tho owner tarnish tlioinateri.il. 

Union Libel. -The convention of Itth.) adojiti'd a resolution that a brotlieiho<jd 
label shouhl bo ado|»ted. an<l should bo issinst onlv to shops which ‘should jiav tin- 
waK*"^ niid <-oinply with tho conditions and trado rules of iheir loc.ilities, and that 
It siiouhl on no account bti isHU' d unless a nuniminn wage of /it lea^t V"» cents :in 
hour was iiaid.' 

d'he New N’ork disti ict i-umicil has adopted a ]«>( al union i/ibel. which is st/itwl 
to bo tiio only label lecogni/ed by t lie lorniLs of tho city a.s markin'.," union-in.ule 
woodwork. Snell a rule ncci'fisanly provemts tho cst.ahlislnnent of the Wooil 
Workers' label as ;i power in N<'W York, since it. is oidy l.y 1 lie deinaml of iho c/ir- 
p(‘nt( rs lor iiniondaliel ma terial tliat .a coiisidei /il»lo demand tor such inateri.il c.iti 
bo crejiled. 

Joarn.d. -Th(“ i'arpenler, Dm ollicial journal of the l’.ro(h(*rhood. is a ciedilalile 
monthly pajier <*f lt'> lame pages ot about twiee tho si/.e ot tho ordin/uy niiiga/ine 
p;ige. Alxnit two p.iges uio printed indeitnau. I>esi<ii s ollicial in.itter of tho 
llrotii(‘riiood ;ind labor new h oI gemn al interest it lindents a considerable amount 
of nistruetuo lechiin /il m.itler relatingto the trade. In its gencr i! tone and atti- 
Indo towaril .soei.il l|Ue^^lon>^ it is pelll.lp^ not an unfair representalivo ol tlie 
ojiinmns ol irade-iinion leaders in general It is not. di'.t.inctly radic.i), llki'the 
])ublii ations ol tlie ('arn/ige \Vb)i kei s and tin' I b ewei \’ W'orknien. It (h les. how¬ 
ever, ropri'seiit the ehass teohng ot ilie working people. It is in a trim .sens(> cl.is^- 

COllSllOll'' 

Tim .lotirnal is M'lil. tree to niemliei' Tlie ( on\eiil ion ol I'.iuii jno|)ose<l to send 
it only to loe/ils which sliollld siibM-nbe lor it.it ■-'> cents a inemliel a \e;ir. but 
the general v<)te rejected the piopo'-al 

AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OE CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 

History Tins is an laigh'h orgaiii/ation in its oiigin. and still ha-, its chief 
strength in (iri'at Hntaiii. It was ( si;>lilishcd in isno. The iiniut or of members 
has inci eased steaddv and thogi ow t h during the past <h‘e;ide has been inoie raiud 
than ever belore. The or^.iin/zition is now one ot the hirgestand stionge-.ftiado 
unions in the woibl. it li.is loe;iI br uiehi's in almo'-t every conntiy where largo 
nmiiheiH of Km-'li-h sp<*akiiig people aio touml. It ajuioais [uobahle, however, 
that in the I'uiied St/ites the organi/.ition has la-eu leciuited maiidyirom car¬ 
penters who lia\ o (inuiMU'd to t hiH <<>1111 try 1 1 oin («i <* 1 1 but am ami hadand 'LIk? 
si'crelaiy slates, liowini-r. that "0 ]»er cent ot tlm < oii>id('rablo incimise in 
n)(Hl, juid llHil IS < ompose<l of iiativtMMi [x'liti'rs and men ol long\<uusof cilizen- 
sliii> m this <‘ 0 uiili y •• who lUMlii^e tlnit liigh lims are necessarv to pieserve the 
fumlanumtal juim ij>les ot anv hibor oigani/jitiou. ami to j)r<‘iiar»i it to meet its 
obligjitionstoit.siiieinlHMNat tliopropi r time. This was iiistance«lm thegre.itlabor 
struggle in (diii'agoiu I’.mo, wlii'ii thi'Ainalgamate<l Society w,is cnalitedwiili being 
an ("vceptioii, in tliar it ju'ep/irml to nu'et weekly al! obligations to it.s mem¬ 
bers.’' Tho total numl er of memlu rs in t lie oi g.ini/ation at the close of l'<ii‘*\vas 
()l.7Hl, ami tho numlior ot memhois in the Am(“ri<-an br;incli (the Unitdl Stati's 
ami C’aiiaila ) was2, is-l. At tho close of lO.iO the tot.il membership w,is Im, 0I2. and 
that of the Anmiican bi;mcli was 1. On dune 1 . Ii)0l, tho Amenc.in branch had 
grown to d.dn; nmnilMU s. The hx-al <u-g.mizations in tho Unit id Suites an' chieHy 
conftnoil to a few large cities. Tho total nuiiibei of branches m tlie United States 
IS 11, and there are it branches in Uamuhi. 

O’ojocts.—The preface to tlio constitution of the Amalgamated Uarpenlms l.iys 
stress upon tho desirability of establislimg bonetit systems tor the members ot the 
trade It points out that the tluctuatingVomhtion ot eiuidoyment makes protec¬ 
tion against imemiilovim'nt. sickness. supi>r/iiiuuation, Jind ilealli ]);irticnl.irly 
necessary. Tlie sta I'liu'nt Oi the objects of the soemty in the constitution /ilso 
enumerates as tho most important obioctstlio estiblishmeiit of various forms of 
beiiolits. It IS also stated. Iiowever, th il the society aims at tlie geneial adv nice- 
meat, protection, <ind organization of tlie trade. It seeks to remler legal assistance 
to members for the recovery of their w/iges. and to take leg.il proceedings undi/r 
tho ICmplovers’ Liabilitv Act and the Workmen's Uompensation Act ot Great 
Britain on liehalf of iinureil meinhors Tim preface also points out the desirabil¬ 
ity of bringing together carpenters and joiners throughout the world. Bv such a 
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Ktronj( orgauizuti"!! lli« inten-sts oi the ir.uhMan Im* ii -in* nirrctuallx (lffoml«*d 
th.in bv auy partiin uinon. 

AiiotlitT ]iara',''iapb la tlio jir.'iaci* c'cproeseH ilio liopt* liiat llu-children "f (ho 
proMsit g(‘nerati"U mav roo tbo univiTsal ••.slablitihinont of ]ir'Hln( (i\o and di«.tnb- 
ratu e scH'U'tie'<, and <h‘( Ians th.ir. thn coiMlmnn can onlv coino about 
bv tl;o unnc'isal spread of the ]trin<-iplcs of ofonoiny and sobriety. Tin-' niipr')\o- 
Hient in < 'iaiac-ter will bo (nrthered by the odiKational moans - .hieh IhcMinion 
nia\ oslablish. 

Conventions — The cdin f legislative body ol the Amalgam led i '.n p. nl< i s is miudi 
smaller than tio'"© »*f most Amenean organi atioiiH. Itiomisis of i: nuimbcMs. 
ole<Mi d t lom a-> man v dn i lets, established ]<>v t a I pm po-o It, ise.illeil ihe (leii- 
eral ('allied Itme- ts triennial]v, and mn-^t aK" meid when summoned hy the 
e\eeuli\i‘ (•'> III' il or whcni at b-a-'t tlO Inaiielies of llio so. iel\. hv resolution, 

re< juii e 11 V re< eiit repoi t of the geiiei al eoiined c '>niplained 1 h o su( h a meeting 

h.i'l [list hei n summmn'd wd hoiit s dheient, e inae. a id a-lvoeaii'd a i-hange m the 
rule' 'The -enei.d couin il inav leveiso any aetion of the I'vecui \o e<nnieil, may 
siispeml Its memhei s, subjeet to jqipeal to direel \ oto ot tin' inemberHlnp, and has 
geriei.d t nntiol nt 1 [ie soeietv ,s aiiair''. 

AniendnH'nts b) the eonstilutimi mint he prope.''e<l by tin laam lies. appro\ed 
by the g' iiei ,d < oiineil. and adopted bv \<j!e of a mnioi ii y ..t the members ].resent 
at spe. lal meetiims <<t all branches of (lie society. 

OlRcers 'I'he ( iuef execulue bod\ Is Known as the o .eeutivo < enin il. and < on- 
sislsof <i nnaiibeie\e!nsivo o; the < hainnaii. Tlie pn>\ ision regaidmg tln^ I'hM - 
lion nt tins eoiiMi il 1 ssoiiiewluit];eeidi.ii'. Its inembm s must be nominated bvaml 

1 1 oin ... ot 1 1 “ oi gam/, it ion situated within 1 Mnie s o 1 ho g., nm .il o!, eo of 

the so( nd mi .imlaiid Tho \ ote on the'-e nominal lon.s is h v ineinliers ol all tlio 
bi anelii’'' \Mthill i miles ot I he gmi i ,il olbee. 'Flio memb<-i s ol the c'oninnl hold 
olhco (. r I inoiilli^. and half of tlimri mo iei>l.iced e\ei y (\ inoiitlis. 'I he elia.r- 
inan ot tlio couiieii i. ideeted aniiualiv in the saino way as tho memhers of the 
eoimei! ii-^elf. The geneial seeretarv i ■. ele« ted Inenmallv liy \ote ot all the 
iiieinb.rs of the soiieiy. 'l'ht‘ tusisuier is elected annually hv the exeiulice 
(oniii il. 

Spot l,ll pro\Iriioil 1 -. maile m tlm COll''! itution loi the election of the o iic< rs ol 
thoAuHriian Idstiict. Theio is a <li.stnet cinninilteo eom]iose<l <j( t; nunnh. rs. 
itielndi. 'f the jiresideul. These, m tho H.imo way as with the geieTal nxeeiilive 
(•"Uiio I a.'O iiomiii.ited by brain lu'S w’fmn a imliUH of I'.' miles Ironi the divirnl 
olln c a' A'ov 'loll: < ity Tho vote, however, is by tho momheis ot all the 
Inanehos m Anic'ri<a. '1 ho memliets of tho <lisiiiet eonneil hold olln o tor t 
mouth'' 'I'in-Aniern an distrn t H<‘erotary is iiomniated and elected niihc'-amo 
m.innev as the district conn. il. 

The <‘o, np'‘iisat ion of tin se various oflieei s is lixed hy the (;oust itnl ion. n-.u.bly 
at mucli per weoK The salai v ' 'I t ho <h't net se< rot;ii y \ aries according (o tin* 
n nmber of iiiemlier'.. Tiio niembei s ot tho exo<-iit i \ o comn il an<I of tho AiiKTiean 
ilisn n t c HHicil aio ]iaid (iJ emits tor oa h mooting wlindi thoyatteinl. Theotli- 
I’oi*'* oL tho local lir.iuehos aro all snecilieallv est.djlishod hy tin- c(>nstitu1ion. ainl 
their dut es and compeii-ation aro lixod. 

Membership -Candidates for imnuberslup in the Amalg.imated Society of ('ur* 
peniei s must bo not h'ss than 1 imr uioio than in \eais ot ago, and in good In.'altli. 
they m -t have wor od at tho tr.ido live veais and must bo good worKnn ii. ot 
steady liabits and good mm al character. Appientices m ly bo adimltod in tin - last 
v( ur of their aii]nennceslii)i. (’andidates ]^ro|)o^od for membership must ])av a 
small 1( 0 wlin ii i'> however, returned to tliem if they aro lofuBi-d adinittanco, 
Kl 'ction 18 liy a jna;ority o. the members of tlio branch present. 

Trade a: d jumor stcUous — 1 ho .\malgaiuatod (.’.irponb rs have lecont.y ostahhshed 
a “trade section ” for ]>er 80 ns who. on account ol jioor ho.dth xir of old ago. are not 
entitled to adniKsion to the ordinary section mnl to tlio en io> merit of all tlio bene¬ 
fits (\andid.itefl who have worked at tho tra<lo tor 1'» years and are not les.s than 
l'> nor moio than cO years of age, may bo adnntb <1 to tlii.s section on pa\ iiig a fee 
of $1 7-‘». 'I’lio 1 ogular contribution is 12 cents weekly (as coinpaied with o.'> emits 
for tho onlinary section i, h cemts per (|narter to the contingent i nnd, and is cent • 
jier year lor tho special fund for trade jmrpo.soa. Members of thi.s sectioii aro 
entitled to tho sainoslriko b nofit a.s regular members, Tho tool benefit is limited 
to .sh.*). the accident benefit for total incai»acUy to f*iO. and for ]iartial incapa<*ify 
to St-Tn. and the tuneral benetit to s r*. The trade section had 1 ned inemhei s m the 
Amei lean hraneh, against, • ordinary or full members, on .1 nno 1, I hi) I 

A section has also betm established for persons b>o young b) 1 o regular memlxTs. 
Anyone who lias worked at tho trade 12 months ami is not less tlian idiiormoro 
than IS years of age, if of good health nnd character, is admitted on ]»ayiiig an 
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entninco fe<) of bSceiitH, u wookly coritrilmtioa of 9 cents, and a <|uarl' rlv coiitri- 
Imtioji of ' conts to thocouti i^'ent fund. A ter 1 year's memberslnphm 1) ajM-rson 
is entitled to SAIO per week sick benetit for VZ wee'is, and thereattei; alb > to 
the benefit of the cotit n-^ent fund and to $'21 funeral benefit. No peiso i may 
remain a member of this auction after the ago of -1. The junior flection liad 1'^ 
members m tbo American branch on Juno 1, I'M)!. 

Finances. Tlio financial system of the Amalgamated Carpenters is almost <. oin- 
]ilet.ely uin. ed, (h re being nsiiall/ no separate comrilmtions. acc -nuts, ct<- . or 
local unions, as distinguidied fiom tlie general body Each loc, 1 holds the money 
received from its memherss.ib.ect tot lie or b-rof the central Iroasury Thee'anus 
upon the local are paid byii. mt'io rst inst.mce, but any di* ciency in i:sftin Is 
is supplied by drafts on other lo als ii ivmg a sin p’us. Tho( oatral treasury 
fltitntes a cliMring house nuTcly. ^ Unfortunately the accounts kept bv the gener il 
treasury do ni)t show the total of th • receipts and e penditures of the locals, 
although accurat ^ statistics of tlio total e\ponditui es 1 ir the various bene'its are 
kept. Ordinari yall e penditures of locals are tiius guarantee<l by the 4 <nertl 
treasury, but locals are aKo «'m lowe- od to i also special I unds for particular pur¬ 
poses by vote of t'le momlxtrH. ap[)roved bv the o\(‘cntivo council, or. in America, 
by the district cominitteo. 

Tho scale of e itram-o fee.s vanes ac< ording to age, a practice* arising from the 
difference in ns'es connected with llie benefit system. In tlio Unite I Stales per¬ 
sons from 19 to yoar.soid pay sc. '.. from‘21 to du, $ t. jt). from dO to 19. 
Regular members in tlio United S at s ]>:iy a c mtr.bution of do (•(‘iits per week. 
In addition membi'is iiav 9 < etit.s ])er - uarter to the c aitingent fund an<l IHceiits 
per year to t he special t imd for i arrym.': on trade movements. S ‘c the paragraph 
above on frado and lunior si'ctions tor tho special jtrovisions re'.carding memlx-r - 
of those H ctions. 

[f, at any time Ihi'cash balance of thi' society, as shown bv t a; ie[)orts <if the 
locals, beconu'S le-s tiiau pi9 apns-o for the members of ihe ordm.iiy sec tion. foi 
the moiuliers of til ‘ trade section, and s.' 0 for mcmbeis of Il»e unior s ctioii. 
the exemitive council must make a lew on ea h member :u proportion to lus rate 
of contribution. The evocutive council is .d^o dnected. m case of any great 
struggle between capital and lalxir in Great Uritnii. to ta' o a v te <»f all the 
meinbeis tlieie on the (piestiou of an assessment of not more than li cents per wim' . 
per member. 

The cusli balance of tin' ho ■ et\ at tho end of 1991). the hugest ever held, wafi 
$l,t)r>l ,1 Otl,' <tr about $19 pi'r inemlier TIhmo 's no separate reserve i nnd for any 
particular ob ect. 

Benefits.—Tho society has a very considerable iiumboi ot dilTeieni benefii-i.fact 
which accounts tor tho high diie.s of d ) c nts per week. 

S(nhr.-~T\\o “ trade privih‘ge benefit ’ which is juaciically a strike .uid lockout 
beiie'it, is $').2.‘) a wee c tor members who have been fi months i i tho soc.oty, > 
for tlioae who have been members troni d to tl months. Menu ers sent from tho 
locality of a stri' e to another place to obtain work are allowed slri o pay mean- 
tune anti railroad fare. No payment may be made to persons not members of tho 
organization. 

I ’iiriiii>l(>i/mc>i(.~-ATiy member whoisoutof employment, for satisfactorv reaeon.s, 
for I working days or more is entitled to $t.')9 i>er week lor tlie first bd weeks, 
whether successive or no', and .si lO per week for another 12 weeks This makes 
a total of 'o.'.O which mav be drawn m 12 months. Officers and delegates who 
arodi8ohaT*ged becau'eof holding office or doing the socioty s business are allowed 
their usual wages until thiw find emplovmont 

Sick.- In case of sudviiess, not caused by improiier conduct, a meml>er of 12 
months' standing is entitled to st.'dO iier woe’: for 29 weeks, and s.Mt) per week as 
1. ng as he c>mtinues ill 

.\cciilcii!. — A full niemlier who is to: all incapacitated for life by accident blind¬ 
ness. or jiaralvs s. not causiul through immoral or reckless conduct, is entitle 1 to 
.$700. A momlier partially incapacitate Iso th it ho can not earn full wages tlirough- 
out his life receues S ;'>0. A member who is injured and temi>orarily incapacita¬ 
ted. but who IS bkely to roi‘‘ 'Ver, is entitled to SlT.'i 

Sir)cniiniii<ili'>ii. -The superannuation benefit was established <|uito recently 
Any member who is .‘)0 yea s of age, and who is incapable of earning the usual 
wages, may. if ho lias been 2-) years successively in the societv. receive $2.80 per 
week for life; if he has been 18 years lu the society, he is to be allowed $'2.15 per 
week. 
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funrriil.—ihi the death of any meml^er in good stAnding for r,‘ montlie, a funeral 
l>em‘Htof iH paid. If the wife of such a menil>er dies ho receives 
leiimiiiing to he paid at hia own death In the case of jH^rsonswho liavo l>eenonly 
niontlis in tlie scK iety. $‘.M .‘>0 is jiaul at de.itii 

Tool. A tool Ijenetit 18 paid in casi* of loss of tools by u member ihrougli lire, 
water, or tlieft. The benefit varii-s according to the value of tlio hails, but can 
not exeoiHl nI 10. Similarly there is a benefit for the lass of tiKil chest, not exceed¬ 
ing 

In addition to rill these benefits there is a contingent lund supjiorted by tjuar- 
t<‘rl> jrnyments of all inemb* rs. whieh is used m relieving cases of siieeni! distress 
rei i'iaiii nded h\ branches and approved by tho oxecnlivoor district council. This 
fund w also used for aiding memliers of tlio car[ienters’ and other trades not 
belonging to the organization. 

The toilowing table shows the entire expenditures of tlio Anndgainated Society 
of < ai penhTS for the various lienetits up to iMV.i. togctlier with the yearly oxpeiul- 
itnrc. per niemlMT, tor eacli It will bo seen that tlieie has been a .ntcady increase 
in the outlay for all the benefits except those lor uiieiiiployment and for strikes or 
trade pnvih'ges The ]>er capita expeinliture ])er year for Huperannuation lieiiet’f 
ha.s nanira 1\ inereased horn xtiar to >eur. and no average taken for past years 
woiihl ho significant 
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faets for certain specified \ears, Itisnatn- 


al th.it llte expenditure tor con.nil classes «)f henefils should he nnieh more uin- 
form from year to year than that for others. 
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Tho (ollowiiiK Htiiniriivry o( tlio :icc(mnts ot tlio fiint (:hii-,ig<i brunch, one of the 
largest, in the Ainenean district, witli I',':! momiiers, for the ye ir IHhh, wdl sliow 
11u» worl<iTii^ of the hcnefit in tim 

iNt t i\ir. 

(’oiitrihntioiis, linoH, nn<I Iovich 
Meinbin'.slni) and projtoHition faos 
Kiom Ainaiit-ari !t (Vnincil 
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It IS UMiiiilly I he (MK(> that \nierican l»i amdies sjuaid inori • Ilian h cal conti ibn- 
tioiiHund loceue money Irom Ihe uemriil ollice tluon^di llu'Ainetn an Dstrict 
(’oiincil, as 111 I 111* al)o\o account d’ho jn act :ce o( iraiisternnn -'iirplu-es to othi>r 
hranchcH is also illiisl 1.1 tod by llie ai counts i>t (hw nni"ii 

Strikos. 'llii' s\slemol si rd\e manaL;i men I ol tin* \ malu^ain.ili d Carpeiiteis i-a 
somewhat complicalt'fl. In tln'lir-'l, place Jt is iirovidcd iha! wlieiiovoi tin* mem 
l)ors ()[ a hramdi socir'iy in any locality decid • that a ciiaiiy:" 111 'he code ol work 
!nj< rides ami eirsltmm ol Ihe district is desirai 1I0. or dial it, m m.*' ( ssai y lo lal<o 
some act ion to soente a heller cai ryiny" out ot the !oc,il 1 n'os. they nia\ vote to 
ostabli'-h a m marlin; comm ttee whieli ^hall remain in oniee I'oi 12'inonihs. 
\\ here t li<'I'Oai'o two01 more In anehos in an\ |d.ice they iini*'! act jo'ntI\ in select 
iiiLr.sne]ia<-onimitt(‘e In tt.wiist.rdisti n ts whei edieroai eo; uani/at lonso! earpen- 
tei H Hot alb ha! otl w ith t li ‘ Aiiuilnamatet] Soen*ty, as i.s usual ly die easi* in the i 1 nit'-d 
States, a “ uiiifod t rido com mitt ee mav ho formed compo't^tl ot rtiprt'M'nialives 
ol tho ^arlons orhT.'ini/.ations. Where such acoinmiltoe (‘\m(s iism<‘inlKMs mav 
also c onstitule th<^ iiiainiie'ni;; committee alxu e providtsl fi>i. .altlioimli tins is not 
essential. Ka< h disl 1 ic( is .adowed to I'orni Us own ro:;ul.ilions fo; i he ^nid.inco’ 
of tho nianai,nnL; commute s or nniled trade comm t oes, siih’oc' to tlm approx al ot 
the ext'ciifivc council, or of t'^e <1’strict committee in tlu^ case of tlie American ami 
Australasian disinets. Tln'so united tr.niocommit nn-.sand inanamiiLC commuti'cs, 
ln)WoVcr. ha\e no power iliem oh os to de(‘la'-e slrdyes. exon a that at tho.r dis¬ 
cretion tlmy mav aiithorizo a refusal to work with nonunion men Otherwise, 
iiefore inakinii: any ilon land upon omp'ox ers tlie m-inhorsoi' sneli commit foes must 
send a momonai rc^anlim; the projx-iAed demands to die oxectiuve council lor. in 
Amt'rica, thmlistrii't coinniil t oe). < >n r»*co'vinjf dio sanction of the con mil to thes<‘ 
domamls, tlie com mitt ’c may cummunK ate with tln^ emplox ers and umleriake the 
oeiioral nmui”em'‘iU of the movement. If, however, it is deemed necessary to 
strike ill order to (mforci* the demands, tlie SiiTU'tion ol the ov*, ut ve council or of 
the district com mi tti'O iiinst hoa^am sou;^ht. In <*ase the strike is dnl v aurViorized. 
astrik'o coniiiiii tee is to 1 0 electinl by the momlxn sxi! the society on strike When 
tho same meminns aie not, eleidodon both the manaL^in^; cfimmittee .uid dm strike 
coinmUtee, the tormer is to meet only xx'hen Us services are roqiiiied Tlic strike 
committee acts 111 coniiiiietion with and under direction of the m.ina^inj; com¬ 
mittee. It has the detailed eontrol of the disfrilnuion of moneys loeeivini from 
thosochUy. The executive council or the •hstrict committee liaa power to put an 
einl to a strike at any time 

In America thedistnctcomimtteelaiji:ely fills the roh-rej^ardiiic: si riKca which is 
filled hy the <‘xecud\n' council in Enjfland. Tho di.strict committee is required to 
send notice of apiilications for support in demands or in strikes to tlie executive 
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rtmiicil Hj Kni^laml. bur it is not necessary to await llu' approval «'f tboi'xecn- 
ti \ oinm il il the «1 strict c» nnnittco consaleis Ilia' < lr(•^In^tancc'' wcirant iiuiiic- 
iliat<^ aci on. I in lord no resolution or act of Iho <hstrk*l (••■mini I too c,ni bo sot asii'.o 
by the ovocntivo camHal unless it in direct \ iolalioii tbo mle-N and objo* Is 
ot thosocictv A !ar;rcdo_i;rce of autonomy is thus j;i\« n to tl'o \ni'‘t ican district, 
.dtliou^rb it H slid cnntlc'l to call ujion tlm itaiont ‘-ocictv for linaiK'nd support in 
strikes thus aiirlu)n/od 

'rho fiocctv ropoito'l to tlio V'odcralion ot Labor m the l.dl ol inoo th.it it 
had Won 111 strikes in Amoiica dunn^^ tlio jircciilnn; v-.ir coinpiomisi d l..ind 

lost 1. The c<is( of the strikes liad Imth al'out ... whicli tin-('Ineai'o stiike 

CO-t si I ’I'l-l. 

Provis 0 IB lor obtuimag emjiloyuioiU '1 he rnlc'^ ]ao\i«lo tlial e.udi bi.uicli shall l>n 
piovi-l-'d with a '■vacant book ' and tiiat lui'iiibeis i<'Ci-ivm:; sttiKe oi nnein- 
plo\e-l leticlit nmst smn this Imok daily. Tin-- book is inlenih'-l to lacilitate 
Iho’tiieliTu -'I ''itualions |oi unoniployed meint'crs. 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 

HiBtoiv Th-' International Ihoilicrle'od of Kloctiical Wo ,i-is was oiLrani cd 
in I's'.d 11 in. lu'lesline nicn. inside vs 11 o imni. d\ iianio lend- is. lamp 1 ninnici s, 

and cli ct 1 leal wort'-is in Kciicial. In llm summer oi p.iiio i h.^ sc, rctai •> i i-poi l<'(i 
bid locals, an-1 (‘sumaf -si the m-Mnti' i >liii< .it , .o o fn -Iune. pin|, the mmilicr- 
sliip was c^timatt'd at pi.nnii. 

Genei at iuiii'i Tin* jircamblc to I'ne c'm.sl it nt ion licclai- > fn.it in .s,.ilc ot Ihi' 
matoi lat splcinior of ilii< ai'*-. wa;;c Woil<em aie pooici to-l.iv 1 lian < \ cr bclon-. 
Hii'l that tills 1 -, especially tine oi ilic dectiical workcis. who ^ct lowm wa^'es m 
pjopoi t ion to j ho 1 isk and tin' skil 1 i o pui < d than an\ oi Inn tiadc The want 
ot a si 1 u t ap])i 1 nt K c sv stein it is dertai ed, lias bin dialed I lie I nidc with s\\ ai ins 
ol incoinpeicnt men. The tormaliou of t he In"1 h-'i Im, i) mi.iided u) .-lev.ite 
I li>' sot lal .and iiioia' itai 'Ihilj of the 1 1 ade ami ol l he <, mm unite at larcc in I im 
t'el cl tliat the ]ntc|»'-I^ ol einplov ers w 1 1] a Iso I e -et \ i <1 

III (1.0 ( mi.ai t tie ob, eels ale more de(inif-‘l\ St a tel as tollovss ‘ To lesctiC 

I air (i,i<ie 1 10)11 tlio low’ level to svliK h it bus talh n and by mnlnal elioi I to iilaci' 
mifveh es on a lonndat am snlhci- ntlv sT'-m^ lo ja - veiil i in tlier ein i -mi hnieiil 
Wepio, se Jq , st.il 1 sli .in ajipl elit U'e s-y ;-Ielli jo liia 1111 a: 11 H h teller st .ilida I d ol' 
skill to( onia.’etln* loMiiatioiiol schools ol imti nction in hie men niinnis jor 
te,n litm^^ I lie prai, t .< al .ipplicatam ol eh ( trn ity ami lo|-1 ia<le < -Im at nm e,.,,iTall \. 
to cull iv.il e jetdin^s ol I llO’.(Lln |» a |);. ) 11;; t lie null of oil I* Cl ill I. t o set 1 h‘ a ] I dlsp- les 
b( tween emt<|oVe)s and em])to\ees b\ illbltriinon lo ;msi.|- e.it h Otle i in sickne-H 
or«iistie-s fo secure < mi)!o\inent to I'cdiU’O Iho leairs ol d.tily biboi. to seemo 
mleijii.ile ] ,1 •, 1 o| on 1 w ol k. iind b\ lei^.d and ]To]ier ine:nis jo elc\ ate t ho nioi ;i 1, 
intelh'i in d. and soci.it comaiion ol a'l our membem 

The j'llci 1 1 ll .il W ol Im s lia VO a'so iidojd cd < el t.i in t (‘conunciidiitiims oi plait "rm 
jdiinivs 'I'lew <!'cl.'iie thenisohes 111 f.ivor of wt eklv p.iv m-nl nt wii^es. thevdis- 
( mniteiiam o till r-o of iulndes made in j-eiial instiintions ilicy favor iiniioim 
ill n kiw s iim; iiic ;i inechai'ic's hen tlie hist ima It is alsoie omne i.ded 

tha' hs ai unions lio all in tlieii po\v< r to make the .s houi s\ stem miivorsal and 
that they strive to torm a, leatfiio of dcieoati s Iroin ihe \ ai ions iimons in theImild- 
iiiK trades in liie i lospoctivo < i 1 i<‘s 

Coiivoiilions and constitutional amen jinoius 'J'lie (onvimlion of tlie Lrol herliood is 
licid bnmnially in < )ctol)er, Ike h local union is eiitilhsl to one dolo^iito foi lO 
meinbeis or less two dele^iites I--r bH) leeiiihi'r' .led one ib'Iecato for e:i< h a Idi- 
tiona) !oi) members. The local is entitled to its (nil nnnibcroi votes in llm <•-,)!• 
veiitioji thoiujh only a sni;^To dole^r.ito issejit. The evpenses of dele^n-iti-s iiro 
dcTaiyisl |)v the hu -il uim-iis 

d'ho constitution may I o jimemied by ;i two-tin ids \ oie of tlie ddeeates jaesenf; 
iit thojjoner.d convenni'ii Imt subject to the vote <-1 the loc;il unions. A two- 
tlnrds Vote of all tlie imnnbers is iid os.saiy to sustain .nneudineiits. 

Officers Tlio odicois of the 1 *i othe? liond are i ho ;^r.in<l president, m-iuid si'-cro- 
tary, p;raml tie.isurer. and si gi.uid vice-presidents they constitute the oxecutivo 
boaid. 'I hey each hold ollico tor two ye.irs and ai o elected !>> tlio international 
convention Thoelei lion re'Hiii es ii inapirity vote, ami at each iinHuccesst ul ballot 
the camlidiito recmvin;; tlio lovve.st number of v otes is droppi d 

The ])iosidont has povv r to call a general m-'etin;; ot the exocntivo boanl when- 
6v<T ho deems it neces.sary. to decide all iiuestioiis and controversies. sulm‘ct 
to a])p<‘al to the exeiutive br>;ird. :ind to perform tlio other « ustomaiv duiles of 
jiresident. 
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The secretary is the chief linancial officer, although he dot!8 not have actual cu«- 
tody of IlHifniidH, Mo innst H'lnit monthly to the grand treasurer inoncvM col- 
lecte t from tlie local unions or other sources. He must kee,) correct finnnei.il 
account between llii> local unions ami the Brotherhoo<l. ami must i-'sue quarterly 
reports of r^n iMpts mid evpenditures. He must keep a general ioil of the mem- 
beis ol the Hiotlierhooil. His sabiiy is sl.’JUh a ye.ir 
Tins gi'Tieral treasurer must pay a'l li^gal lulls o:i tlie ri commendation ot the 
oxeeiitne bo.ird ami on warrant signe<l ])\ the granil secnUarv. Ho receivis a 
salary of .s.oi) j)er year. 

The vice-presidents act as organize!H in iheir respective distncta Tho execu¬ 
tive ho.ir<l as a body is tho final court of atipeal in cas • ol disputes of .inv s^irf, snb- 
l(‘c! only to rovor'ul by poj>ular vot(' of .dl the membi i s of the J 'rotherliood The 
e .ecntive ])oard also issues charters to local unions ami holds the bonds of tho 
grand secretary and tho grand treasurer Tho metnbors of the 1 o,ir<l wlieii cmi 
liuty receive sd per day and expenses. 

Tho olV’cers ol each local union are a ])reHident, vico-prcsident. and leemding 
set retary. financial seerefary. pre.ss S' erotary. treasurer. J inspeclois. a loieman. 
and '■) trustees. J'lacdi oflicer .ser\(‘s lor (1 months. e.\co])t tlm trea>u]or, who'-o 
teimis t year, and flio trustees, who liold lor IM months. Tho loiai unions mi.y 
fi . salaries for huch ollieors as they sen fit Tho duties of tho ollii ei s !ii e tlio cus¬ 
tomary ones. Tho piess secretary has ehargo ol tho ]ir<*par tion of .lu ofhei.il h t- 
ter monthlv for t)io journal luilihshod by tho gtuior.il olUco ami .dv) aids as agent 
lortlio ollicuil .loiirnal m tho union. The trustoo' ha\e gonoial eliargo of the 
funds and jiropiTty o! the li«-al 

Mombcrship. )n account of the o visteiu-i' of a beiieht s\ souii the consliintion of 
tho MIectneal Workers ])rovides that only tlioso ol not o\er.M) yiMisol age and 
of soun<l liealth jue oligiliie to I ill! mernhership. < 'andidates dis ina'itmd on these 
gioiinds. howevei, may be admitted without bmiig entul d to the fun- ral h♦!nehts 
tir Hic c I enelits Candnhites mu'^t abo liave aerved a ie.;ular appi ennce.ship of 
thn-e >eaM and bocomiietent toconimind tlio goniTal av<‘r,ige waue-- M-uiibors 
who iK'conio < onlractors or etnplo\ers may r mam inembe s il tho, ji.iv the scale 
of wages liiro only union men, < omply witli tin* lu es ol llio brotln rliood. ami aie 
not nuuiibers of contrai tors or mniiioyi'rs oig.mi/.ilions 

I'l.-ic'i c.imlidato, oil applying for memder.shin must b^^ (‘xainined ;is to hm fitin'ss 
by Hsitecial conimitti'O of throe inombers of th ■ loc-;' union-. It tin'<'omniittee 
re|iorts lavorably ami injobi-ctions are slated by any mmitbm of flieun.on .isecret 
ballot IS taken If om'third as in.iny bl.u^k bidls .no ( ist .as lln-re are meiiilK'rs 
['resent- (lie camlidato is lojeelod 
Tile admission b'O may not bo less than $ 0 . 

Disci'jl.no a d 11 i of nie nbo:s, Noiueml)i-r of 11n^ broi hei')i.). -<l 1 - adow- - I h -1 n < nro 
tho intor<*sts of another by uudermmirig him 111 pnees or wim-'s or hv any other 
will! ul a<-t liy win li 1 h > situation of anv niemhcr may be jilae d m ,[ ujiardy 
Any meinbi r \v lio h aves work m sueh aeondition as to - ndanger Ins eiiow- 
crtittsnieii or th ■ put> ic generally mii.st be exp'dlod. 

In case ;i im niliei is defrauded of Ins wages and repoits to his local union 
within ' wee s. tho loi al nn.oa must adv<inco sufTicieiit luinls 10 sue the emiiloyer 
for such wages. 'riioamotintadvMneed must be paid bac \ immediately if the wage.s 
aro co'lected ami at tho rate of lo )ier cent weekly if not 00 lecled, 

ny o'licer or member wlio liecomes a liabuual drtin ^ard or commits ai:y offense 
that will br ng the 1 rotlierliood info discredit, or who endo.ivois to create dissen¬ 
sion among th ■ inonibeis, or who works against tho niton fits and haimony of the 
brotlie: hood iii any W'.iy. must be ex[»elled. 

Any inemlx r who widfulty slambu's another member or violates tho recogni ed 
trado rides of tlio locality, or who is guilty of any Iran 1 n connection with the 
lands of the im on. must bo fined, siispemlod. or expelled, as the local union shall 
di’.ect. 

Any member entering meeting in astute of intoxication, or disturbing it many 
way, or using piofano or unbei oming language, must be admonished by the chair, 
and if he again offends must be lined aO cents: for the second offense, si. for the 
third otfenso lie must he suspended tor three months 
j inanccs The lo al initiation fee may not be Ie>^s than sj of which goes to 
the general oflii e. The local unions must charge at least tiO cents a month dues: 
:?<) cents ol thisgoi'S 10 the general otbee as a fund tor the im nagement of the 
liroUu'rhooii. jniblication of tho olficial .lournal. and the ]»ayuient of benefits. If 
at any tim-' the funds m the lundsof the general treasurer fall below an 
assessment ol i cents on e »ch m unhei must ho levied It is also provided that 
loc^al Ul 10 ns sli ill .set asnle ■> cents per capita each niontli for e protective fund 
subject to tho oriier of tho uatimial umou. This law 13 not pr.icticully effective. 
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Benefits, K\erv 'MnontliH HI good st.iiiding !>> m oaso ot doatli oiititli d 

to ,i Jitner.il l enotit "I unlo'S lus <U'ath was oaused l>y Ins own iininoin r « o;i- 

dnot or liy .n-oidont or •I’sea^'e uionin* i hoforo tuning tho laothoihond Mck and 
,i.-. i.lt nt 'l-<’nrlit' a''coiding to tin-* <'onstitii»u>n tho n.itnnul union an' to ht' 
ro^nl.itod Ipv ill'* I ulrs ot tlio locals 

A "tt iko 1 H 11. tit I-' p lid ot s‘, a \v(‘t*k to luai ned inon and i a wi*ok to sing a* niou 
Sink- • 'I'lic 1 u 1*^ of tho Klo( t! lo.il Workers pi ovido sproialty for tho •••'lalihsh- 
nn ni o* < •■mnutt- c'' ol at' at t at ion oi con illation to s.-tl Ic dilliciilt n-s \V lioin vor 
II\ di'-i ut" .ii till' int-mlii-r'' nnoho'd mn-'t la\ iho in:Utoi lioioio ticir local 
• I It ion III ot.!. r to '-mlain tin* giii'N ain-o tiio voti* ol tho lo. al union niii-t I'O laknii 
l.\ a '.‘(i'* i'ullot .iiid a t\sot!ind'' in.iioiity is ri'ipii'i-d. It tlio dniuind is 
.,ppio\.d iho niiion itiii-’ ininn-dMti Iv iioiify tin* goufial Hcciot.o y ol tli.* c\a.-t 
n.it 111 .‘ot t In - diHn all \ and In* ■"•inK a 'tatriiicntot i hocas • toiil! tin* loo.d unions. 
I’l'iidii'g till' a. t.on of the gcn.'ial olh. o ihc pn-'>uU‘nl ot th-* im.il union niusi 
appoint an .11 hit rat ion coiiiMii’o'o to w.iit upon tho < niployrr-. I hr'nairi al si‘i> 
1 olai \ iiiiniediairU attrr rr. .•iviiig not,c" oi tlnMldh- iiltv directs the nirnilxT of 
till' iia'’oii.il r\r. Ill ivr lioird nraicsl to 11 n* point ot ilisturbain c to go ihrtnat 
oin c \ iiothct at hit I at ion (..nniiit tM- niu'«( I lien hr appoiiiti'd b\ the I ix a I union 
\\hr h 'lialI. to.n fh' i wHli tlie mmiIn r oi |In - r\i mine hoard, endravoi (o ad uist. 
thr oiihrnll \ 11 I los I lloi l lads I Itr mrinhi'i ol t In* a\. cntive lira I d loi \\ai<!s to 

tin grti' r :I pi r adriit .1 liH 1 starrin(*i d ol I ho gin \ .inco, with ii s advice as to tho 
lir-^t (I.iilsr toJill|s||r 'idiO pir',drill sillnilUs tlir cisrtO fllo rM.ci||!\i> ho.ud. 
and il a ni.iioiii\ ot n • ni-'inliris la\oi tho sink.' 1 Ih> local union inaN oidrr it 
llittn- dl,itr|\ 

sli.add tin-i rrtiis . a -‘ith niriii aiturdai h\ tlir ai hit ration < oiMinit tr.- Ill-in V 
I as.' 1,1 1 c '. ti d hy t ho h.cal niiion fin - griiri a 1 picsident must snhniil t lu' decision 
to a \ < ar o| ad i hr Inca I nii ion-' and 1 1 t hr\ apin o .■ n I lie act ion ol t hr ai tnii alors 

Is Itiiidiii': 

III ( asr i In . \rcn( i \ r 1 ). .ai d 'lors not ai>]>t o\ r t ii(‘ ,ip]ihrat|nn toi jiriiiilssinn to 

'-liiKr thr Inral union niav appra! to a genrr.d \ntroi tin* iiiriidHashtp. and it 
' n t tn id- nt all thr iii.-inliri ^ \ nfi ng t:i\ or tin* appeal lt is drelai ed su-tallied. 

\ n \ me II h 1 woi king tni aii\ ' niplos-.-i against w iioin a lo^a! si rd\e has 1 1. en 
ilerlai' d Is I ) I ir tun il siirh -iiui .ts thr 'oc il union ni.iy drcidr, 1 ml, not less than 
• tni ( a. Il da \ eni[ilo\ I d 

'The to-III ml pr-'-idriit and e\rcin i \ r Imai d ]ia'> <* pnwer. win-n satislied I hat any 
dispute hr ,iiid c. ,i-r o 1 rt llsi; I urt llr| tl 11,1 111 la I aid l<» t hr !< .cal utllnll. 

\ ti < sp i dIy no'ew 07 f h\' ])nint m thr i nlrs ..f thr I'dcclt ical Workers is ,i jao 
vi-inti I II I ' he j egiilaiinn-' as to I hr ant hot 1 at imi of st rik< s <,lo no' ap|il \ in cases 
wliri, .1 loi .d '111 ion Is ,1 till I.lt I'd w til 1 h" cent I .il lalior hodt ta an\ cd.\ , in winch 
' .isr t, ic In, .(I ha- the opt mil ol oliey mg tin* ot del ol' I hr cent ml ! ndv m ]u rln ein r 
h) t i;,' t o' 1 lir n 11 \ r Imal il of I iir In o| tii'ld mo. 1 . \ r \ rrtlirlrss, t hr 1 11 othcrlmod 

t' 1 'o ■. I hr 1 'gilt to dei nio thr mstn «■ > 1 ’ an_\ ' hum : or si rll^e henelits ii tidri sin li 

Cl I < un -I 111''s 

Mrind'i'O thr oigatii/alion (*iig,iged in a duU tinlhoriri’d strike are imtil l(*d 
to .s.’, u wrri, in lilt' c.ise ol rial I loil iiK*!! .lud si a woeh in I he case ol single men. 
to<*nniiiiria-e tin* second vvorp attri T'le oilln ulty h,i s li. t'ii antlmn/* d I'dudi loc.il 
unmu ts dll rt tl d to s.-r asidt'') Cents ]iri cajiita inonthh hT the lamtet'tu o (mid. 
whirl I It In-lds s ihi.'Cl to the oi drr ot the (■.•iit i al r s.r( utivr hoard. In (Vise 1 ho 
pis . 1 , ct n ♦* fund l..‘coiin - r \ ha.ist. d m snj)]).)rtiiig a si nlx-r tin* r\eriili\-e ho.u d lias 
[.o\\ t r |r, le\ \ spri lal assrs-iu, ms t> mam I am ii. 


GRANITE CUTTERS’ NATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

Hibioiy I'in* 1 i r,lint'A’utters’ Xaliotial I'nn.u was orgam/.ed in though 

iocalunions nf ihr t mdf* ,ir<' said to have e,is(.dMnce 'Dio ntenihrrs are 

.sjiid liv the -t* I etar\’ to he .ihont, otpially divided m their einpu)\ ment hetwetui 
! uilumg woi k aim inonniin*nliil work. Ever', thing m the w.iy ot granite cutting. 
11 oni 7xHigh s! fret and bridge woi k Io 8t;ituary. is itn hided in the tr.ide. A <a>n- 
bulerablo nuinlter ot nieinbors work about the giatnte i|uairi''s. The niunlier of 
locals ie[)ortrd \,y the -ecretary m August. UtOo. was I 1 >. hr-H than ') per cent 
ot 1 hr gi unite « iiti ers are behev ed by tlio secretary to Ik* nonniiion i liougli about 
don are supposed to be iin'iiihers ol other unions 
Tin- trades ol the (Jr, mite ('uttei sand tlie .Stone ('niters ai e so similar ihat tlie 
t\\ o om<iai ml 10113 1 'onld .-carcelv e\ist sub* by sido \n ilhout con Mu t It is possible 
tlj.it the .uitagonisiu is increaseil by the tact that many ol the gmuite i utters work 
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about ttio <)U;irru‘'4 ;iin] cut material, wliieh is to tlie c t o> in tlio finished 

stale. The Cl! V ‘ifonccutfcrM like most workmen who-^o occupation malvcs it prac- 
tlcal>!<^ have a nMniLt t' luh'ncy to local jirotectionism. llm w.i^e scale ot the 
(|narr\ grain ir- niiiiTH is i at her lower than that of city workers in any kind of stone, 
and tins aggi avatos tin' iron bio. In ('hicago the Slone (hitters wcie strong enough 
lor H t ino lo keep me (franito (-niters out of the biniding tra<leH * ouncil. in ihc 
(lays of the count il.s power, under the rule that building workmen must carry 
bniltling Irailes council caials. the Stone Cutleis harl ,Htrikes (ulleil to iirovont 
members of the (iianite ( 'uttens' Union from w-a king at their trade on buildings 
( I an pi amt was made <>1 tins in tlio CDiivi-ntion ol the l''eder,it on el Laln^r in I Mil' 
The Stdie (’utters ai e not atliliab'd \\ ith tlu' Fe«ler:ii ion ami no diiect piewsiiro 
could be app i<-<l to t liem I lilt the Federanon reiiiiesteti all o! local ainl n.tti()nal 
unions wiiieli wt'ro lepreseiited in I lie laiilding tra<l'scouncil in ( hn ago Io instruct 
tin ir delegan s t • cast their voles and ime tlieii mtlinane Mitliat the members ot 
tin* local niinni ol < ii.tnit' ('utieis shoiiltluot be uiterfcied willi ii loliowing their 
eral t in tin- cil\ 

01 )) 6 cta 'Die ob)eei> ot (ho t haiiitet 'litters' Union are staleii in the co/mtitutioii 
lo bi‘ ■ 'r oeneoiir.ig(> .1 regiilai Hp[nentice system and a Itighei >tandar<lol skill; to 
ciiltivaie feelings ol trieiiilslu]) among Ihecialt. to assist each other to secure 
empiovmoni, to rc lnee tho hours of daily lal)or. to ilisconiage jms-o \vorlv as 
tending to degt.ide the tiado In secure ad< qiiate ])ay lor our work, to fuini-'h aid 
in e.isiMd death, a ml a-sist. to the pest of our a bill tv. disabKsl memneis. to endeavor 
bv legal and ])ropor inoatH lo elev.itc llm mor.it. inletleetu.i!, ami .social condition 
ot all onr mi'inbeis. ami to uiipnoe oiu tr.nle 

Convoiitioa A convent loti ma\ liecalled b, a ma,orit>'vol(‘ol 1 he uKunliers in 
good si a 'H ling Tlie con veil (Ion < oimists of I delcg.ite tor a stati- ti.i ving nuu mem* 
hers or li'sH ami dehgales lor a S'.ite liaving- over jni) members N’o convention 
lias lieen lield since 

Constitutional aniondincnlb. The csnistitiitien jirovna.s torn i<'Vi'- ng committee <'•1 
7, to bo elected wlimi it bei omes necessary to amend or alter t ins eonstit ution " 
The niemboi s ai e 1 o bo I'lmsen b}' a jilnraht \ vote ol the meiiilsa s in goo(l si and- 
mg. No biam li IS to nominate more than 1 (;mdidate and no St.ati' i.s to 
more tli.m 1 re[)re,scnt.a1 ive I'hiur levi-mg committees have bemi formed sime 
iSMO. ibo last m IHD:. 

.Ammidiiieiitsinay be ])roposed bv any In .im b at any tune, and are to be leceived 
b\'1he iialioiial committoe. published, .uid pt.KSMl on Ide, am) ••voted on at the 
first meeting ol tho lovising I’onmiitteo or convention.’ It m also possil)Ie to 
amend tlie ( onslitiition. however. b\ a gmietal vote of tlie meinlieis. .\n\- ju'op >• 
sit ion i ('(jinn tig the \ ote ot the nnnm is to 1 h> bud before th(mnion ■ month befor • 
it is voted on. ,so that am<*mlments can l>e o'b'ied Tho original ivoposui ui and 
e.ieli amendment h to be voted on s(‘|).irat(‘ly. and llh* propositairi wlm h leceues 
the highest iilural.tv \ote is tla^ dis isioti <h lie' union. 

Ollicora, 'I'lie odicers art' ,l piesideiit. a .seciotary-tieasiirer and h membetsof 
llie nation.il committei' Tiie pit'-deib and the (.‘oinmitli'e memb(;rs are ('lei-ted 
h\ (lie blanch where the sc'al ol go\ei Miient is list'd Tim presidmit .serves tor 1 
year The c'minittoo mi'ml>eis aie electotl ttir b months. .1 going out at thoend 
of fuie tjuaiter and at tio' t'ud ot llu' m‘\l. TIk' ■’t'at t>t' government is cliosen by 
^ ole of th(' win do mi'mi (' '•hip one' ill V \ oai s 11 t imi t' i.s no choict' on the tirsi 
ballot, a st'i'otiil liailot is l ,iken m which only flm in am‘lies which lia\ o rt'ceived 
the higlK st vtdes ai o el -ib’e. 

The st‘( retarv treasin'"i i.s ch'cietl lor \ears. bv . ma ori'y vote ot all (lie mem¬ 
bers of the miion II Iheie Is 111 ) ehoii 0 on the lir.st lia lot.the 'I highestcainlitl.ites 
are voted lor on the sect)ml ballot, blio union pa\s tin'< "sf id' brnremoval to th ' 
seat of govt'? mneni luaddilion t > tlie on).mirv duties iti his do-ibh'otfice the 
Hocreiary-lreasurer edits ,md publislies tin' olTici.d lournal. Me may bo rc'moveil 
irom otfice on chargt's preierred bv am-Inauch or by tlu' ninon.il coinuiitti'c. 
Snell chargt'-'a .1 e to be inv('stigated by a committei'of d members in goo'i .stand 
mg. 1 chosen liv the liodv which brings {lie cliargt^s, I by ihe sOiTetary-troasurer. 
and tlmthiril l)y llu'se 'J. Ii tin' ' onmnttee finds the ci'argi's '-u.st.imeil. it is to 
rojiin t ft) tile union and the si't'rot ir\ tieasuK'r inav lie re uoved only i)y a two- 
tlnrds vt)ti> of the whole rnemb isii p. rh,> « il.iry ot tlie secretary-treasurer is to 
b(' li.\e<l liy voU»of tlie iimoii for the it'im toi‘ wlm h he is eltm'ied. If lie is calleil 
Hwav from the neat of go erimn'nt on union liusiiiess. he rcceive.s the expense of 
coiivevanco and >'-1 a dav over and aliovo Ills wages. 

.\ny branch may appoint a bn.smess agent, with the consent i>t the national union, 
paying half his salai v hy »■' tra local assi's.sineiiis and half from the general fund 
The a.gent s pay is not to e.xceed (he estaldishi'd day wages of his branch 
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Membership Roijnlar uraniRi cutters. •'toiKH-uttinLC-iuachine \vork<T^. ami tool 
•vliarpeners are to ineml*or'^lnp. Machine w 1 1 ei^ arc not allowed to cut 

L'lanitc lu tlic u-'U.d way by h.imi unless tlle^ have* ^i-rvi d a i ci;ul ,r aiiprcnlici’-slup. 
t traiiilH culb rs ami tool sbaii)em’is iim^t k<‘ep t Mii-'U- ics])C((,vo trades, but a 
iiictnl)cr who can c ut u'l anno and sliarpcn tool'' may p u su-- both < alhn^H m uanu^s 
w luTc If'S Ilian S cutters ai o (‘ini)loyed. It is left to euidi hr inch t o decide w lietluT 
toieim n shall 1 < lonu" to the l;ranch or not 
Disci] hue Any minnl 'or w iio n^es threats nr int nnidaiion t • < "mjiel nomnoin- 
oei s to join lh«.' union, coiitrai y to the l.iWs ol ; he d'lie:eui Stati's. shall bo tuied a 
s.iiu at tile di'Ciri on of the bramdi w’bore the oilei se is coinmit 

ibaiich icticcis are snbiei't to a fine of .’a cents f..r fadnr - to alieiid ineetiims 
a I’iiont sati-’l let 1 V ex ime Any laciiil er who i Inse^^ to s<i\e in any otlice or 
>iii aiiv commit toe. Wit lu nU salislm toi y ex« n-c. is sub i-ci ton fme o| 'J*. cents, but 
o' r , rs may doclnie a reelec-tion or reappointnient a*aian\ olb'er ma^ bee ensed 
: o-ni si'i vinu'on an • co nmittoe Uniiec O's irv talking: or aln'vu-e lanu'nui^e dnr- 
imr a meeiint; i:i\ olves a line ot cents 

. \ H'.' member who 1 oi>orts tiic doimrs ol the union lo out s di i -- without ani Imi n y 
ilia-, bo lined as the hr .m h deems pi ojmt. An\ iMember who ie\ eals the tr ms 
,’cl I'Mis ol 1 lie lir.im h or iindei mines a l)i othm mem tan oi oi i ni \\ isi* jiuls Iht' sim- 
atiou ol an\ nieiub i willlni \ in leonardy. is 1 able to a tine ol no les.s than s i or 
nio !0 than s: , 

\ meiiii>i r 1 1 led b Ills In inch loi .m\ olU*n-*' is entitled to npponl to tIm natnaial 
( om lint tee. ami thence to ,i popular \ ole 

1 1 a imnid 'ei is in doiil t ol h;i \ iiiu" n fair trial by 1 he liram !i wlnn e In* is ai < iisi’d. 
)i< may snlnn 1 Ins case to a board ol . meinbeis in ^ood siamlimr, d to be ( l■oseIl 
b\ linn '! liy the I lanch amllhese enth bv tiu'se u isnch a. hoa'd. il iteoninls, 
may li , t ho (nie to li ■ 'miio-^ed, not e ( ( edm-; .s'lii 'I’lieie is no ajip al 11 om its 
de< isn-n. Noolhm nat nmal union seems to Iuin e jn o\isioiis o! 'liissoit lortnal 
bv :i jiiiv winch tlio ;us use<l has bad a voice m choosun; except the (larinent. 
Will I'lTs, in the parts utar <,-aHe of an ac us ition o slandei ini' a ^cmTii otiicer 
rn.airi' 'I ho niit a turn Ice lor appreiitn cs who picHenl, t liiMUseh es at, the Ii i hI, 
o U'nlar iiieeti'i}^ oi tlie lu na li alter the r a]iprentii eship o ]niesis:sl. l'‘orHll 
ot heis tin - initialioii 1 oe may bo any sum not less t ban ; imr moie 1 1nin •' >n, al Hie 
ciiscretion ol tlio hi -im li 'L'lie dnes are in mnits a mo.iiIn \ 11 1 '''• ri'cmpls o. all 
In ail' he -ite 1 1 eated . s a ■ oiumoii I iind luacli !oi al bram h is i eijnio'd to 1 1 .um- 
mit the \ h >’e of Its le, eipts, alter iiayin*; hall tent. ,l simill sum lor the salarn s 
ol lo. al Hi -retaiies .nid comiiiiin es. and tin* cost t.l book-s, jiaiiers, etc. to the 
national olln c Uein ttam es aio to b(‘ ma<ie moni Iny 

WlieiieN er the t inn Is "1 the iiaii<) .ai union riuo'li sooii. .s | ouo ih to bo in\ e'^(»«1 
in I Mile.1 States r<‘e!s|eie(l Imnds. Xo im nev can lio drawn Irom h.ink e\< ept- 
iipon an ol I'f ap[iio\ed by Hio national (otn-'ittee ami Mii;m‘d l)\ tlie jiresi.tonl, 
ami S'' i< tai \ -tieasurer 

!! any dispute no essitatos oxjMnidilni ' h w ha h lodm o tlie i nmls ol the nmoti to 
le-s 1 ban si ,o0(l t he n itiomi i ommittoe m.ty lev v an assessirn n! upon all <‘mi>lo\ ed 
im mbeis. AftiT such a disjmte is i-Aib d no moii' y ma\ bo paid o it. of the j;enerjd 
Inml loi iinvpniposo except the .".ett eimnit ol debts mniira ted in tlie dispute, 
and Hie expenscH of the j^eiieiai m.inagemcnt and Iniieral - lanns, until sl .\ooo 
has accnmnl.itcd in the treasiii \. 

Wlien a con veil lion or a revisim: < oinmittee meet', it m to audit i^ooksof ilio 
mil loiial oflic 0 . At other I lines an auditing commit tot* of t In t-e membei s is to he 
I host n once a )ear. liy a pluralitv vote, Irom tlie si x branches m aiest the st al ot 
ixovernment no more than one auilitor comin.ix Horn anv one In am h 

Any membei over d months in arrears loi dues. )onrmil ( harixe. or sjieclal 
assessments is in bad standinjx an<l not enlithsl tonnv beneht.s. When UmontliH 
or more in arrears a member is to be 'iiispemied. and innst ])ay Ih cents a montli 
on ai |>lyui[x for reinstatmiient. .Vil o\er d years in arrears aie to pav "sdn for 
ieinst.uement Reinstated members aie not ontiHed to fnner;d bmielits nutd b 
inoinhrt aftei the read nr ttance tee 's pad n full. ’I’wentydivc per cent ot their 
e.u miifxs is to be paid toward the re nlmittarn e fe»; nntd it is settled. 

Benefits —A death benefit ot is paid on the death of one xvho has been a mem* 
l>er for 0 inontlis and is in i^ood standing at the time ol bis death. Jf a member 
dies by ac< ident before he has b en a member for '> rnontha bis heirs are entitled 
to f nil bonelit. 

The strike and lockout benefit is :>! a day. Memlxirs victimi/.ed. or thrown 
out of employment in consequence ot their support ol the nnion set in to bo 
entitled to no benefit The constitution oidvsays thal they shad be assisted in 
securing oinployment and given su- h help as is possible. Any member who has 
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rt'tu IhxI til''a!/'-a.'i, ami htix been in icuod HtandiiiK for .'i consocutixe years, is 
ejil itl-'d (<» 1 nil bi Hi'fitH li\ itayinu'tlio loiirnal cltar^^i- of .:o cents a \ far and aM 
.;vrH'>tn<' I'' find lOientHjei inontli in place <il'the rt'^rnlar dues ol Idcents. 
\n\' itienilx 1 who is Ki<-k' or ont of ejuployiiient Inr i months or longer is exempt 
from lial! dn''s if he has iti ):;(ir)d Httindin^j;. 

Strikos Ur.inciies may m ike liills of prices to Ltovei n tln.M loi ahties, hut must 
Huhiuil them fo the national (ommdt<‘e tor a)>i)roval. When an ad\ance is 
(h'inamletl. the emplow is must lni\e not less thtm ■! months notice. < >n the othei 
hand eni'do\ ers ille 1 ei|nij.'d t.) \ I - at- least d moiit Its’ jietn-o oi a |uopos<‘d I edm - 

t loll. It tliey (;id ti» do so. In iiin lies are dinsded to resist t lie ifslm 1 ion. ami i he\ 
ill e ell til led to sU]»p(.) t 11 ■ Iiil t lie ^eiiel a) flllld. 

if III an\ dispute a local IumiicIi dec ides 1 ly a lwo-iliiids vote iInii a sii ikc' ih nec¬ 
essary. the "ecret.ai \ ol the Inaiieh must lay .i In 1 slateimnil ol the citse hcMoro tin* 
iialiomil < oniinit 1i“c‘. showin,:,' the nnmliei ol mem Inn - hot h those m ;,o)()d stamlimt 
and tin >.so 111 had. hi'Icnmon;,'’ I o I he hr.ineli t he iinmher ol non mem Inn s in I he h kmI- 
It \ the state ol tlie 11 ;ide, Itn* numher \’i>! iii^ lor ainl .it'.tlnst 1 he st rt e. iiml ;ill 
ot her m.it tei s ]cert am lut t o t lie c.isc 'I'he iial lomil < oininill ee m.i \ t lien iint hori/e 
a dc'imhilion c.l no|, moH‘ tlniii inemh'ns 1 1 oin the mnuc-st iioint oi jioiiit<lom\»-s- 
Imatc'the c.isf' and ii‘])oi 1 Allen* oht.lunmj: all jiossihle evnlein e 11 IS I() lay the 
mailer helm*' the union as a whole' I’ermissienitoinamturateasiiiscisconsti- 
tnliiinallv ;^M\'en ley pepniai vote*. 

Mem eel s (alviiut !>ai t in iin itnlhori/od sti ike' :ue- entitled t o ii sti im teem-lit ol .si 
a day 'To dr i\v t lie henndil they must leport daih at .in .mp'ei plaee> a m I hour. 

'I'lie se'cri'l a I y (li'clare'd in I uon i hat 11n* fe.ir oi st likes seem, d t o lx* i he stroii-'est 
intlinnie'e temlini; to make om[»l')\ers hnr. The .^'-Ikhii- d.i\ w.is ^iunc'e] in soim' 
]> laces withe ml. st rikcs Imt. this w;is (inly hcc.mso the mcmhci s w.'i .• on str: fe elsc- 
wiii'ro iind were de'tm mmeei to <'ut no iinnee .ni anile g ^c^■pt em tli-' x liom syst ■ m. 
The ^1 iinite cut ters‘ ^e'liei ill slrii ee lor t In' .e honr day in 11 'Oo last, d 1 1 eem e to I *.' 
wei'ks m viii I ('US ] daces, and cost iii .slnke.e ])ii\ alone si I ‘i, eon 'i he »i'ci etan ■'.us. 
•*1)111 We' moVi'd up a ])ei< and do not beLcrUeKo 1 ln' expense'. ■ 

The iittituele of ibe jtr.iiiit(‘ cntti'i s tow ,u*d .ii bttrillion is lelei i e<l l. i on p.m*' 
Houis and waf^t's, 'I'lie const il ulK'ii .n lop ted in I s'. 7 jn ova led i i.a' heuonmnu w lb 
tlie yi'.ir I '.'00. lioiirs ot hi I en- should cot c'xceed pe-r (key and w a aes should not bo 
h'-s Ibaii .S'!. Ill the' spi iiu' of II'oo tin' union nmlei Io >k an I'.xle luu e sti i <“ i" 
('ll loi e-o t his pi o\ isioti. 11 was sm cevsl 111 as I o I he' houi s ami It is n^w ' mlci siooii 
til it- Its memlii'i’s ntiniTsali\ wm k an s hom dav. It was onlx | iii t i,ill_\ slice ess id 
as 1 ) w.mos. 'I'he se'Ci et ill \ - 1 1 easui I'l ri‘[K) ted in \ d'oo, th.it tin' mm mum 

Wimes We'll' S.'.M) 111 tlU' SpIlULC ol P'OI, ilCcO duii^ to the' st.ll clile'l 1 1 o, (il-- s. ( 

t.ary iidvi'rliscnii'nls lot nii'ii wei o jioste'd m anil<'-cul Iiii.ir shi'ds tin ouuliouf t he 
coimtM', The si'CM.'tiii \ iei^aids 11ns iiici*'.usee] ,iml i^e-ncial di'iii.iml tm wotkmi'ii 
as an e'xe'mplilicatimi ol flu' Ir.ide-uinon ari 4 umeiit im* s|i r ei limirs. iliiil the 
shortennu; of t hc' (l;i\ mi i ('.iscs IIk' o]>poi t unities b ir emnloi in cut 

S ibcontraoliug II a biancli has a bill of prici's .ind a stand.iid of wac.es m> 
im'inbor may snl'contract w hci e tin' lull of pne s is m lou c nndeu pcii.ill \ ol .i 
tine of not b'ss than sdo Kacli brancli niiiy eb' me' what C('n''l'.lutcs- subconiraet- 
mi; in that, lociilitx. Tin* ci>iistitulion sa\s tlnit ;i snhce'udr.n l'>i is i;em'iiilK 
(b'limxl as a. workman who contrin ts witli his . mjdoi ers loi a ([iiinitity e| wn'lc to 
till' ill lury of his lellow-weTkim n. ' 

Co.evict labor The union discountenances instructm.i; coiuicls m granite,'( ut- 
tim; in leruons jind Tetormatorios. and nrijes tin' In iiiichc" Io do tin ir ulniost lor 
t he lopc.'il of all kiw .s which pr> 'Vide I ol* tlio cut lim; ol yranite m sneb mstit ut lon.s 
(a'luiclswlio h.tve worked ■! years id j;ran!te cuttm;; in pru"n nUiy. howexm* 
be adnutled (o the unieni tin' initiation let' u leir to The In*.inch where IIn-y make 
iiPlihmitioii 

Othcial jouimil. The (iraniie t'utters'.loiirnal is jmlilisln .l monthly iind is ■'etir 
to all membeis. Itlmsbeen published sinci' b'?.' Some columns ;n(' pnnieel in 
Italian Ikich member is obhe:cd to pa\ -to <-eiits a yciii t" c<)\a'r the cost ot it 
When a niemher ccjises to bo m i;ood s(;mdm-- lie ceases to recene tint .lo'iin.d. 
Till' sulucii])tioii pnee to outsiders H .SI. Tlie .lournal is t' l' mo'lnim ot i-ommu 
nii’id urn betw ct'ii the odii'e i.s, the bx ;il briiiicli(?s, and mcnibei s ot the uni'^n 'Die 
Clmst itution foi bids the' issue of anV circular or docuim'ut Inivuu; rcti rcncc to tin' 
adairs ol the union othcrwiso ** than tlironL;b the channels provided for in the 
consiit III ion iimb'ra iieiialty ot not less i lian -sl or more tlnin si u lore a<.li individual 
impliciitcd. and the* pnlilication of their niimes ui tlie .founiii' " This does not 
apply lo iiiijuii les oi inform.ition reuiirdini; the' stiindim; ol members who pioscnt 
tlu'msclxes ata brancli which they do not lielou^^ to without tlie proper caul or 
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1 t'.t 


n—irciuiu' llif I'li.ir.icttT .iii'l st.in'lnii,-ui uin miHlubno f"r ,‘,.vU..n to ,in ollico 
union or louuicUir; tli<‘ lucihtlos of ,oiy Imuicll liolimiiiti'il tor llio w.il o| 
tiineiit. 

BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND PAPER HANGERS 
OF AMERICA. 


Hislorv Til. |■.lolhl■rilo.lllot■ I’lunliT- .loil H.'. . \v o .-t.il. ish.'.l on M ii. ll 

, l-v, [|1 1 -"I .1 liilt.'i l,ii lion.il Stni-' ai<i> ' 'iv (ill ll Si lu t'u' ..t x.'Ui in 

y,, I ,1, ), t.K't I'HI . la'lli.'.l t'> ll.' ill ■ ! ‘-1: illn rli.x'.l <1 I’ nnl i aii'i ■ >. roi.il.if' .i! 

I, ,1 . in.- inamr *ui.‘>l ll- li.'uil.jiMi !• i - at 1 '.il imoir, i lii‘oili.'i .ti 1. iiav < I If. 

1.1 II,. j,.i!a\<,-tn‘ t.iaiicli iii< I'.aat. .1 uimI-t Hi-' 1 inli i p t --n Dr. i‘Im1h'1 


•[ il,. ,, ;i, , 111 .' .\lll.-l l. .Ill 1 .‘ll.'iat lii,’ ol L.l .a 111 (. <• t ('It.'.ltr.l f'.li! I- to 1 I llILf 

a . .iiis..li.l.iiioii o' t'lO two I'l- .III .'lion- l.ii'.-il MMi .iiifi NO.II 'iii'l 

m ,)i II V .-AA till' ii'.i-on "I ll'i'U l.iilnii' wa- tlir u hi - i ol i !i.' la aii.'M wli ..-li li nl 

,(, 1 ,. ,,.1 I' ii I' is .11 D it.nrtU*. li.'l . to ino.-t ill" ..lilt 1 1 'I .ill h .11 rout. I.an w illi 

a \ 1' \v to litii 11. I ||i> r \i'c ntn '■ coil M’l I ol t lu- i cil' i at ton, 1 Ip i rloi <• i ct oaino'.l 

lli, 1.1,111.ll whi.li nail Its lii',t.lt|ii,ii t.a - ,ir. ''alt inoi.' .nal ,i( loi w.o N a' 

t-'\ 1.1. ii'C. .1- t lic till'' 1 ‘.1 ■ a lici lio' mI of I 'a’ll Cla -.1 M i a 1 1 d I la 1 ..il i \ ct i. ■ i a am h 

,i- a .-iM . dai ,. Mil 11 all "Mils ol 1,' I 111/at loll. In '|>itc .. i hi . i li" I, i .a \ ct tc la ,iii' li 

, I,,, 5.1 h,!'.11',11 lit,lined .1 - 1 1 ciic|li t iilh c.jual 1 o I li.il d t he o i . i 
I,, 1 ,i, \ 111 1 i n I c,!( [ at 1 ' 11 "I 1 .a ’loi . oii\ cut i. .n ol I > i la" c , s la n. h d t- 

^ w- , >11 'I lie d 1 i-ioii ol the 1 '.I inii'i s 1 'looii ,ii'.l o( i ic a< t on oi t dc r m i \ c 

, .mil, ll in ic, 0-1,1 'Hr; t lie I t.iM itnoi .■ ' i .uk h ,ts i lie .eiiinne oi ;;,|[,i .i(i,>n npe 

d. a ,a!e as>ri t d a on til. iloo' ih.it tlie Dll,IV.'ll. i.nlioe li'.l iwu'e i . m in\ 

itr i.ih. I s :i- t he .»t in'i 

'I lie A im'l C HI I eOel ,it l"ll ol D.J .ol . on A I'M I Mil ol 1 ''‘.'1 dll I ( ted 1 he r\cr 111 I \ e 

, otltl. ll \A ,1 hill dH da' ..A oue f lie e H Him . ll I ' |el ||eM li . I 11 e 1 '.a 11 11 llol e I ;n' 

1 oa ,in<i \m; Inn H nioni ll-. t'o .1 1 .t . ou \ rnl ion . > .ill [ .iinH-i - il.(ot,iioi-,.ind]ia|Mr 
h.un-' I - "! the D it ’.led ^t.ite- .ind ('.ui.ida, lor ihe inii jio-e . >| , o, , o m.h i n;( .dl 
IP i..!,- ol I iie-e I'faf Is into ot)c Hit-'t iHitioiial mil '111 'The ( on A ell I loll >' 1 . . ted a 
, , inniil (■" ol 1 luce to at lend till < on\ cut P .n ]..i jiei h.iiiuei s. oi 'j:aii .'e it •' .i«d 
• ts ;i i o' Hiiittce on .'i.Mh ntia s .md Mn.illy de. .le .ill .| iiesti-ais npo.i wlm h I he i on- 

t. mi i " ; riles 1,1,1 lo acr.'c 

III , on lUeiK i‘ .1 1 In - act :oii c ailei e,.C' w >- lin.i I i \ in Olio' 1 1 .1 i 'Oil!, .0 \\ iii< li 

an ,1-rc. iiieiil loi c.ntso.pi.it ,on aa.i > . oini. « n d d’he i ei,|.nt,il i\< <i( c.i h 

In ot het h"od I loll 1 11,1 It'd ' a I id idat e,s i. i I he s a i I otliers and i .i i ne.t ,i . ii a lor 

In a'i'inartei 1 li < non •> oi olln i s an.l l he -it n H i. .n ol Ir mI.mi . t.'t s \a r- delei - 

mim'd le, ,1 ( liilaot; Vote ol Ihe iimtiili. rs 

■| Im nninl" I i>t ineiid .1 - in the t ao oricani/.ii ioi,,s u.i- not i. j.otn >1 Fho nniii 
hci ot lor a's tiflu at. (i with 1 Im PA i.icns-- Diol Ih'I In -"d w.is oivcn ,is 1 D. .imi tin' 
nund'cr .iili'ii.iti'd with tic i,. i 1 .ia dte 1 trotIn i Im' d a ' i 1 » 'I'lie i> < cijil,s ol the 
Dal.lA el te Drotlici hood 1 *.i d monilis 1 lom .lanuai a I to .1 iinc I 1 \a eie sio.o.) i 
ami Its expr-n-.'- .si i .-js;; 'rho iereipis of the S_v i .k use ID ..tin iln-o'l lot a )iei ..'I 
• nl'siant i ilU Dm -.imo aa ere S !.‘j is ami Us e a pcti-i s s i i.'h Dal :i' ct tc a\ .is ehosi n 
is Ini' il. .id'iii.ii tin s ot the unili'd Biolla't lioo.] and i he s,., i, i,ir\ of the Dal.ivett* 
hol lici lioo.l as t lie si'crnl.iry of the united m ■^'.hii mi nni. I'heS" I .id - .\ o.iM scciti 
(o I’d e de llnil the hody \s tin h il.id l)i)<.‘n 11 eated I ’A t !m I'r du ,i Ion ol ii 1 dr If as 
.hr' sceediliLt l)od\ w.is 111 le.v.itA’ tlir' -iFr’iiyei 1 In- uniti'd l>rol liei In,or! acts nndr'i 
till'I h.irtiH ot im-oi por.atioTi wliieli waH t.ikeii Iia fin- D.ila'.etl'' ouniiii/.d’on in 
M M 'I'he namn aa as elian^' il to l^,rot liei h. md ol P.iiidei s, I leeoi .ii' a - ami I’a])*'! 

I latiyei ^ o' Aim’i n a in the spring' ol 1 'mil. inst h I"ie ihe i niisolnl moti 
An oi-o.ini atioiM ailed thr- Nat on.il I’.ijior H.dmeis'| hot(’el i\ r. aii'i D"iielici:il 
Xs-r) i.dioii has I or Homo years inaint a'iie<l an imlepi'iideni e.\iMteiic<- ami h.is lu.adn 
ii'iie.ited .ii’phe.uions to iho .\in''i t-tui t'''le* anon ot Dahor lor .a cliaiDr ih(‘ 
matti-r lias color Hp in the coiivr'iitions ol the l’’cdei dion m d'l"' and Dmo. 

TIjo l''l■<h'l at ion has miifonnU decided tliat the pa]H i hankie) s .shoiilrl Im- iiixier Die 
Hiiisdn tn-n ..f Die Dm .t hei In .oil ot I’ainters. thoii;'ii if has mr omiimml' <1 Dni t tliev 
l>e orj'ain/.ed m seji.irvtt'' unions and he i^r.inteii anloiioiny within the paint-is 
(iinirii I'he iiioinoicrs ut the separate organi/.ation ot the pa]H-i hangers have not 
, 1 . (pHcsced. 
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'i’ho tollowiiii: tiUiIc /,avf8 tlic nnirilK'r of local nniotiH ainl tho tiuiiiImt of Jimin- 
InTR rc])or1.c(] at certain ])enorls: 

<>/’ Iinxl I'tiprr !fmnicrfi. 


\ 


fill “ 



^liip m 

stamliiitr 


^f:lr r,,l 

!)<'.• , ISKS 
I)c'c . 
l)rl , ix'tl 
Dc. , IS'II . 
D. f , . 

Dee , I'XH) . 


It (or 

'>-■> I.Oo.' 

Ill t,l^, 

i.i 

in h.lKD 

•.’(14 Id, hv'l 

:.’(;« IJ, 

;„'.(! K) (NIO 


On I'obiiiarv 1. Iii'H, I'wai nnicaiM, l : ilistTict coiiuciIm. and HI ‘.'so iiH'mln im 
were repot ted 

Gciioial a.;:i8 'I'lie articb^H >>f lin (irporation of th«' brotherhood ^ov-' iH obie<-t s as 
follows 

l''or I lie ]ni < pone cl .iidiiicimeinbors to biH-oin'- niore slvillfnl and ('Ihcienl ^^•orKel s, 

Th(‘ pi ciiiot ,on ol 1 heir ueiicra! intidllicence 

Till* idevatioii id llieir cliiir.icter 

The roeiilatioM of waives, and lln-ir hoiiis .ind conditions of lal*or. 

To ( ulti\’ate le Iincs ot Iriend-'liip anioiiir the nieiubers ol‘ the assoc,atr *11 tin*I to 
assist each otlier to secnie omplos inent 

The proinot on of ilieir tnilividnal iiirlits in tlie jiroseciiiion ot iheii Irade oi 
trades 

'Phi'laisitif; of Inndsloi tlio benidit of sick, disabled, or nnmnployed meinbei'-. 
or l-he faniiliefl of deci'asod nieinhers. 

\nd lor Hiudt other olijectH, loi wli eh worKjieople may law luliy i oniiJiiie. 
ha\ nii,' in \ lew their mntiial ]»rote tioii or lienofil 

Amoiit; the ol) eels staled in the constitnlion are ilie lee'tablishineiil oi an 
iip]ii<‘iitii esjstein |c , neourai;e a linther sDindard ot skill. The <‘onsi'tnfion also 
coni.nils till'foliowiii;^ < lanse. whicli is use' hy scwctal i>thcr oi ^ani/at ions • To 
rc.scne our 1i.-ide 1 roin 1 ho low level (o whieh it has (al 11 and Iinnt nal effoi t to 
plai'i' o’lrsi'lves on a b>nn<lation snlhei(*ntl\ sf ron.ij to n^sisi fiirt liei eiicroaclinieiii s 

ConvfUtio ■ Tile convention is liold hieiinnillv on the lii sf Monda\ in Di'ccmher, 
unless otherwise orderi 1 by |)o{)nlar vole. The question of lioldinu a convent on 
is to be subinnl*’d lo the membeis dininu the iireceilinj; August 

Hepresetitat on oi locals is ba.se<lon thcnninbcr of members on which pereapilti 
ta\ has hoen paid, rnions which have in ' memhers or less jiro entitled to t dele¬ 
gate. mole than KHi inemlH'rs and less tlian 'On. 0 delegates; .*>(K) and lo's thin 
1.00(1, .i ileleL-ates. 1,0o0 or ino I delegtitos. Ivich delegate has I \ot(‘. and no 
provies a)(* allowed, hut distant and small unions may join in sending a delegati’ 
Tlio gtMieral Inotl' rhooil jiays m leage at the rate of cents a mile, and the rest 
of tlio expens's ol the delegates are paid hy tlie locals. ICacli dele<;.at(! must have 
Cl edentials sigiK'd l)\ the ])resulent .‘'lul recording secretai v of his local and v rified 
hy Its seal .V local must have been in e.vistence 0 months in order to he repre¬ 
sented,and a member must liavo been continuously in good standing for i> months 
in order to t*e .i delegate. 

Constitutional amondmonts. .Vinendnionts to the con.st tution may he proposed hv 
the executive Itoanl. or hy a two-thirds vote of the convention or hy any local. 
In the last c.ise the propifsal must be .si'conded 1 y other locals, no t o ot xvimdi 
ma> be in the same State or Teiritoiy. In any case the amendineiit is valid only 
whf'ii accei>l(‘d lu a two-tliirds majoritv on a pi*pular xote. 

OfRcors.—The otlicci H are a jiresideut. 1 vice-presidents, no two of whom may he 
from the same State or Territory, and a secretaiy treasurer. No neral othcer 
can he ri'elected The term ot othce is v years. One must have been a iiieuiher 
in good standing for 12 months to lx> eligible to a genet al office 

Ofticers aio (dected hy the convention, and a inaiority of the total vote is neces¬ 
sary. If no one receives a maionty, the candidate who has received tlm lowest 
vote is dropped If tin* memhers vote not to hold a con\ eid ion, nominations are 
made by the several locals, and odicers are ehv ted hv popular vote. 

The jiresident has power lo suspend any local or district asscmbh for any vol-i- 
tion of tJicconstitution or law.s of the nnicn, sulqoct to appeal to the meinberslup. 
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Th^ rt(>crotAv\-tronyurei' ih r ipHiTd lo Uft p u voll ol all uu*iulti*rs, wiih n:un«’. 
!iut‘ iiuuii** r oi ( ard and d.it'' <4 .idiui8‘>i(m .tiui .dso.i loll <4 all im-mb'-i h t led. 
8U'<pcU'l'Ml.an'i \Mthdr.i\vn. lit* publinlir'^ tin* n'lici.ii iimimil. Ih^bo dislixcd 
at Nr>.'i<Xt. and to lx* incHfased it tho.nnoant in Ins li.nnls at aii\ tnno is ixnMtor. 

T)h* pn-'idont and \u-o-pmsulfiiU con-titnto tin' <*\rcntivo boar«l Tlu* bo.nd 
oi< ■ is a coire'pondiinr soorotarv from ananm its own imnnbrrx I'ho-»‘(n4ar. 
troasuier “^its with tho Imid and hius a vou-o in I's pio.i ndiniis. init no \otn Tho 
boar<1 lias u-nunal control ol llu' brothei hood, '«ni).io<4 to uppoai to ilio <-on\onlion. 
h iii.u nnpo.tch and try an\ ;,coii«Tal otbcer on chai i:-s bronudil liv any local and 
M-coiid.cd 1)\ one lift hot all thn locals. Il it tin !'> tlie .u*cns.-d \. H ina\ roiiovo 
him ti om otbi 0 . Its a-'tion in '*\u h cases is s dr,, ci to .ipp.-al to inpiulai \ oic 

The nieinbeisot tli«i oxccntivi' board ic(<ivc '? .dadav naMlie tune ahen to 
bruiherhood bii'ine-.h, and sv’ a dav for exp. nsev. besnl* •>, i ailio id ,ii .■ i'.\ a \ot(> 

ta eii in M m li. l''hl. the ju-i sidont is phnedat luM'h;nart«u ^ nnd. i salar TIh' 
^e( I I'lai ■ d t e iMirer bad bt'.ai tho only '■aiai iixl o nci i . d'ln- pi esidcu' ami t lie sec- 
ndai \ 11 ea'^iii er now r<'( eivc Sinn a nioiit ii e.n li. 

L'-cal uiiiuiij -A new h.a-al may bo 01 nil ed b\ ,in\ nninbci ol paint, t s. d<'coi;i- 
tor-< or pai>oi hanu'em not lo-'S than . 'I'lio e u-tener ot i>ne !..<•,il ina'itx doe- 
not pi I lit tile . HI.toll'aliment -d ilioi. nn the inir ioe.il mH' i - i oa'-oiia, do 

ob)< ' ti'a)--. hoe.i, nnion-- are re jn-ied to hoM i< u'l ar me. turns al leastonco in 
eaeli tm-ntli on ]).iin ot torteitnio ot e. ai i. i The . .,n-u; nl on says teat tho> 
si ion Id liohl so( m1 l: itliei in^s at st turn ^ 'oi , li.' ciijei tain men i id llm mem he 
and tlieir ta mi lies and lor ln \ ited cnest- 'I'lio eoiisi it u: ion a I so coni uns ihe tol- 
lowine c. .in-e will' h Is toiind in snhst.i i la ly 1 he -aim' let ms ui i In - const it nt ions 
of sevd al ol hei ol i^aiii/.at loiih 

K.ich hs- d union shmild maintain labor Inn<Mns, loumi lilnaiies.invite.spcak- 
CIS horn otlna tiade unions todeixei heinie- loiuei-nti.d labol unions or trade 
iisseiiddies \\ lid e siicli I'xist. iianitaui 11 d.\ ulations well oind trade and 

Inbo, ol t;aIll/atIons, and do all m t lieir [m .w or to -t t .■nj'thdi uid pi oinote ' )i.- laln.r 
imodiioiit.' 

'Idle constuni on provides that llie Idotheihood sh.ill no’ n dl^sol\.d white 
tb' H" .u e .) dis . Illim; locals, and t li.i' a local slial 1 imt ilissoU<■ u' w 11 hdi.i w tr<'in 
the 1 )i o' hri liuod s.) loii^< as T menu ei s ill iX' od st amlini' ob]eel. 

Cisiric'couiitil Wildo mole 11'cnls tha 11 om-e mt uia<it,\ lhe_\ aio re.iuircd to 
eatnbii a a dot 1 ii t ' ■ nuh il '■ he by daws of t he dist n< t. < oinidl m list, h-n adopted 
ii\ popi 1..1 \o-eoi lim locals. A distiict emim il can 'e\ \ an asst-ssjiidd.onlyby 
a two thuds Vole ( 1 theineinbdsoi tin- meals \ ny ioca! may aijpeal ftomlho 
disi 111 1 < onm il to ti'c executn t! bo.ii d. oi ma\ pi oicst to tin- lioai <1 aicaii.st an\ 
taoi c dm^^s lit t li,' cmuieii. Wlieiedistill 1 1 onm d--. cxi-I , lun issue woi kim; i aids 
to niemh.-rs. 

Mendiers'a \ ca ndidalo lor memlx-rship mU'l lx- a jm in to, (h < or.tloi, or pa p. r 
liatiyer W"i ivim; at tlie lrado and competent to i oinmaml it"- aver..;;" s, and 

o! ;;ood moi al cliar.n td' l-’or lull l>eneti<-al menilidslup he must lie <il .-.auid 
ho ilih and not ima-e i han . i \oai.s ol ai;e No inilii laman spe lal [-oln ollicci. 
or <ie[mty in.u>hai .ii the i-mjiloyol corporations or imluidiials d-.r.mj: stiiU.-s, 
loi kouts. or <iihor labor ditTicnlties c.ui either be admitted or iema n a meinbei. 

\nyappli. .intol eood moral chaiacti-r, di-^ iw-dihed tr-aii membei-lup because 
ol Ills pli s (,iW onduunt may boadmitiod asan honorai \ nn mber i In- p.tyinent 
ot t lie ditram I* k-e and 1 0 cents a month as dm-s. No pei c.tpita ta^ is(liaii;«-d 
for lioiioiary moinbnrs. ami tliey are not c ninled in tixim; tiie lepi. ^ nMlimi ot 
locals III the <-on vent Ion \ memUT who joihh at ter in- is i ' vai h old, imt whue 
lie IS m sound health, counts as a Tnil momix-i, ut is entiled to onlv partial 
i e etits. 

< 'onlractoi s . ir employers may he admitted at the opt.on ot loca.s. The\ must 
lay tho union scale, must hire only nnum nn-n. aid inust ii-.t belong; to aii\ 
dnployer.s'or contractors association. No <-mliactor is eli;;ible loonnr oi to 
\oteon (luesliona (4 trade rules, time, and wa:es. 

Kx ery applicant (or mem lid ship must sign a i ■ gnlar -ippheation )»laiik I nriu.shed 
by tlie general oHice, staling his age. hea th, and .s < li other intonnation a- may 
he as a‘d Jor. This blank must lie eountcT.signed lij '1 memhois in ;;oo<l Htaud- 
uig and Iorw.ird'd to tlie g<-neral offic('. The qualihcations m tin-candidaie an* 
examuir-d by as[)ecial committee of three appointed by tho Ioca., and lie is miin tied 
b\ a Iwotlmds vote ol tlie loial. One who h.'us hoeii ospelied, suspended or 
reject- d liy one lo; al c in not lieadiiuite.l to another except by eonsontot the lirHt. 

Api re t c«8. -The I^ainters declare that the in'icnturing ol apprentH es is lii.- best 
means of giving tho eflicicm y wlm h a xvoi king man shoniil pos-ess and > so o( 
giving the e n]):o\ er some r<‘t ui ^ f,,r the i-iJoi which ouglit to Im m,ole to jiroilms* 
coinjicteiit woi ivuidi. . c.yswho wisii t'> learn the tiaile sfionld he required to 
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Hervf u .ipjuv'tiiicc.sljip of ^5 coiisocntivo ;ni<l iht'\- .^hoiiM not be 

:is i<)Ui m-yiiKni iiiiIcsh t)iov liavt; conijilied witli lliisrulf ;nn\ aro ID years 
(j 1(1 at t.li(M‘onipl*-I.ion (4 tlio appiontR-e^lup Ati aiipionticn win* lia-^ < oiiliacted 
witli ail eniplo\or (o M-rve a ccitain tenn of ycar^ iinist not bo ])i-niiilted to loavt* 
lina and \voi k clsow hci(*. Jjocal unions are (Jirc'clod to ni.ilvo ic^iilalions )unit 
the miinlH'r of appientices. It is recomniendi-d tliat apprentices m tlieii last year 
be admit ted to the iocal niiiolR, withoiit Vote and Wit bout pa\ in;,' duos ami ussinh- 
iiieiils. m Older lliat Ihey may bo prepared at the expiration ol |i)eir ^•rm lo take 
then ])laces as full mejiilxTs. 

The s<‘( ret arv says I iial lie* aiipreiitu’Oship sx’stem ih imfoi (■< d in 1 lie mi Lter cities 
and the in I lorit \ f)|' | |n< smaller om s, I ap|n entice boi iii; allow ed <jn i be a\ er.(o:o ' o 
H join noviiieii 'I’lie lart'cr of''^'•'* •^■it Ions ier|imeari ,ippi eii lice loeiitei ililoaii 
a^'i'cement w.lh ilie nnmier jiauiLor to n'm iin with Inin b.r thics* consoeinive 
veals 'I he secret 11 y-t I easiii er declari's that local union ' do mt admil joiiimw- 
meii to inejtll'i l ship who ll.l \ H not server] a I e;^^lllar appi enl e C'^lnp, 

Cloaranco cards aad fp-iunal incniborslnii cauls \ nieiniiei who lias been i, inoni lis in 
;'nnd standiii;' IS I nt if led to a i le.i i anei' eari I <ui pa\ iim al 1 a 11 eai.mes md I month s 
diu's in ad\ mice and in cents lor the <'ai'I < )n sm-li a e,ii il lie m,i\ |oim an\’ bn al 
If lie has not ben r. Ill mtlis a meiiilier 111 eooil statnline R'lien heapidies tor the 
card t his fact ninsi b ' not ed on tlm eai d and , t. nod' i- t!ie-,e eii cu.iistain i‘S bo 
W'lsinM lo join a local wliieb b.isabiirhei mil lal i<in b-e Ilian Iw bus ]i tid be must 
pay tlio diHerom e. 

Mctnln rs of snspi'iided <a cli',-,-,h\ <1 locals and menilris who ba\'c e(»ne info 
plai cs wlici(' no local c\is! •> m i\ obtain ;;enor.il mendiersbi[i i aids and maintain 
then' beiiein nil sbittdme li\ pa\ in;^'conis a m-'iitli lo the s-neial o I'n -• 

A inemlK'i* wlio carries a c:cnei al cai d m a < Dm tain e eai 4 ami wbo , uita-s into a 
])l,ii o wlicre a local union exists mils' iiuniedlately io[)or' to n. on pain <>! im feit 
nu; bis cai d. 

Noiniii'on nio.i -Tl)i‘ c. nisi it iition roqiin es disl 11 < i coii nmls, i ud ]oea | n nions wliore 
no disl net coniicil exists, to r-auc w orkiiii,MMi ds t o all menibi i s an I io ciilou e ihe 
caid system '(’Ills in\ol\es t he e ^elusion ol iionnnioiim ii 1 1 <mi emplov ment so 
far as tlu* union can (‘Heel it 

Dibcipiiiio Tin* uadeniiiiunn oi a lellow-membei m piieio oi wanes and tbe 
rovo.il I iin of nnion Inismess to [lei son ^ (Uitside w it bout antliorii v aii'piinisbable 
by line oi’ expulsion if a local oibcer laiK t * dts< harne liis (bun s 'or lliiot* con 
st*ciiti\e mci‘tiiins Ills olib e IS t • I'c diM'buc I vacuiit II an Mllu'cr r.i eimiinittei - 
man lads lo pm Im in .my dul lo-iintied of iiimwillionl sal istactoi _\ e.vciiso ho is 
to he lined cmils (i ir e k h oll»ms<' I lalm nal di un eniie-s and ,id \ oe aw o( i he 
dissolntion of a loi al OI <]i\ isam ol its nimis oi t lio seii.iiMt on ot it 1 1 om ihi* 1 b o 
ihoi hood aio pnnisli ible be sii'poii'ion Sbimleimn ano'IntuMii im inber xiolat- 
inn Hie i<‘eoi'tn/.(‘i| iiad(‘ rules ol tin* localiiy. and 1 1 .ludule itl\ reieiviiin 'U 
misapplying' 1 he I 111 ids ol l lie union m inonex of any im'in her or eand.da li* i-m-mved 
for paxmeiit to tile iinioii aie [iiiiiisbablo hy line, suspeii-'ion. or (‘x[mlsioM. A 
immiln 1 who eiit-'i.s .( im* tiiin diuniior disturbs its liarnioii.x oi Usi s pio’aneor 
unhoiontm;; 1 mnmi.ne dm ini' a iiu'etinn is to iie admoiiislii‘d I'.x tlio ebair. and il 
ho a.nain o'ltmds is to be lim'd not less than .>1 nm imue ilnin So 
(.dullii-i'tst be niad(* in w iiliny: and sinned by the ineitibm wlio innins thorn, 
d’eii mondiers an* nominated liy the local, and .'i mem *‘is eiio'-mi li.x lot 1 1 om tin* 
Id constiiuU' Ihe iii\estinatiiin <ommitb‘ 0 . Tito aecnse<l has the rinht lo dial- 
leii.no d. The (, onimiltr'e alter a licaiin.LT lejioits to tin' loial end tin* nuilt of 
th<! accused and tbo [imially are di'tcrmiiu‘<i by votiMif the local. Il an accused 
member ri'fusr's to stuid tn.il hois ]iuni''ln'd as for conlemj>r A meiulior sus¬ 
pended or expelled loi any mi-'deincaiioi can ind be lectuxed an.nii except lix* a 
two tlords vote of llu' local. ap[U ov ed 1>'. tlm e \eeuti v l)o o d 

Financos. Tie-cltaili'r ler* is .slU. tills meliide.s tho cost of ae il. liuamual liooks, 
and c.nds .md liianks, Tho nation,i( union leceivcs n*') cent-- out of tln> initiariou 
too ol each new member .md ,i per ca])ita tax of id cents a month. ‘ lor e.teh nn'iii- 
her not renularly suspended on the books.' \n annual tax of tf.'i cents is laid to 
pay for tlio jouriMl, Some i e > eiine is also derived Irom the sale of (.•onstituiimis. 
due bnoks, and b’aiiks, which tho locals are rt'quiroil t > buy from tlie i^'eneral odice. 
The oxecutivo bo.inl may levy an assessment not ex. eediii,'' Id cents for each mem¬ 
ber HI y:ood standin;^ to cover a (h'licieney caused by an mere iseil deatli r.ite. 

.\ union ;> months in arrears is to be notiHod liy t hoseciotarv-treasurer and if it 
doe not then settle within 1 month u la t«(bi‘ .suspended and forleu its charter. 
A member indobteil to Ills union lor an .iinount eijual to ! months due.s stands 
siisp. nded without vote and ( an not b • pUi'-ed in benelita^Miu until I ycaraner 
paving ail arroarat'es. if he fails to apply lor reiiistatemt'nt within d months 
after suspension. \^h name is to be dioppeil. 
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1 


1 i f m't i.j! i« 'll It «• iD.iV not 1>( t hall nor i in- hn' li ilm'-' i liaii I'l i-fiitv 
,1 ni' mil. \Vlj' 11 a t.i\ to :l<'•('■^''m(■llt iinijM'S.-tl U n.tist ho hii<l o\ er at loasl 

. iiti . 1.1 iiifinl'irh iiiU't ht‘ uotihtil that it juMitliiia" \ t\\ o-tli;r.K 

\(>t<' rfij!' i'<l to pa-'-' 't ap]i!oj'r'at't.ii .> uioniM can 1"' votoil .if(i r 

M ]) III 

l)iii' aMlit' , iiiioiih'' tioni tlio union ol thf 1\\n oi ^.uii ■atit'U''. Scpli'min'r I, 
r 'h I t ' ' • lirua I \ I h'l' i. ;h'- [oiaupK \vi ro i',ami t ho !• \ pi'iisi ^ M.ti'M . Si \ 
(ii \i'i hiimli'il ami si-viitN live tln'lats of this o\|'omlil ut >■ w tuil lor 

H' ii '1 . m-' .1' I h'' 1 lalam •' I ai Imml '^fpl l•nl Iit'i 1 , '' '110 w :m ^; i'ln nti r.'ln u ‘i \ 

T'l': 'I l.i.o 

B.'iif'. I'll 1 ' t m-tu lal im nil' 1‘1 s .11 f I ni It h '1 1" «h 'O | oi ] >. i ii i.uu'm iii-.,il'i;ity 
.(I: I 1 1 V' ai "in inhcmnip "i > I »o .it I m \ .-aimcmhi-mliii' t’m liumit oil th'l 
1 ii - I' j itl < m t h tlo it h ot ''Oi'li .1 nicinl n I ath' 1 \ f ■ i ■ on iiih a '-hii' ami > I "'O 
■ iM-i \'.ii iiH'iiiluM'hi]' < In t ho that li of ill'- Wilt'"' .1 lull h'-iit'taii! im ni 
1)0' . ;i' I' I 1 \ - II ■ im 111' '■ I "til p Ijo 1 (H 4'i\. ,s )0 11 .1 nioi'i It' 1 w .IS )0 \ («,i; ^ . I'li 
w 111 11 li' m ' 1 Ills -h ,it li "I ili'.il till! \ hi ‘11 oilt Is .ml \ s'.o ,iml h s I um 1 . 1 1 hmolit 
' n 11 ' li at h "[ Ills, ' 1 o 4 . IU s , I iio \v.! (• I o 'lor.i I liom ims | '.n a hi" 1 .1 .t im uiboi 
1 'II '■ 11 a will- 1 . Ill ill lio.il i h will'll I 111 ' ml tor j' 'in - . mi ; "-m lit is t' • ho 

I'.i it "II lioi ' lo ii 11 . I i|s h 1 ht \ vim.: 1 it 1" to hoiiotii m.u ! t i i iis.-i 1 h\ a. < iio-n lal 

ill 111 ,' s (li\ I .11 I \ sis "1 nl pojsi'iiiim’ '' I! • j.iiiiis 1' if .It Ii m 'h I iliiiiiiist 

ho I ' I t I'm ' I h\ ,! I h I s ci.tii i ni { ,i; 'pi id ! '\ ,i 1 Wo I li 11 il • \ ' 'h- . >l t lio lo' a 1. ,imi 

I to 11 \ ') ul'l \ a I <1 I i‘o LC' '"'i s! imlim,'- 1)1 I ho im m hi i vii 1 h h' ■! >hs at Mio 1 iiiio ot 

Ills (!■ 1 1 h "I ills , to; ,1 111 ,st h" sw’' 'Vii to h\ 1 ho pi' •loll t .1 mi limi m i 1 1 so, i. tai y 

'll ',o li-.ol I .nms .no ^,hi<l uiiioss I.iM'i h\ Hio •ooi'tim Il♦'.|s 1 ^(r 

\\ It h III 1 ' l.t\ ^ , 1 1,' 1 ho il 111 - o. t lio (1' <u h or liisal o I It \ 

I i to, '. I'.i I. li; \ 111 ' il ,11 II "I .1 Mti-inhoi " Is 1 , 111 s, .1 1 1 \ hi . II 11 ll 1.1 op.-r I (>mlm t 

.0 II*, .in a-' I'loii: r h's, a-' oi. ui i. <1 |iio. ,oi|s i,< p'inin^m h.- It|.ii i:.'; ir .o<l oi 

will-.- "II -liitvas .1 \.'Iiiii'.oi Ol mihl .. I.\ o\|).,s,ii'; lii]ns,'ll to irnhs t.. 

' Im il im ml'Ois.iii' lap nsu.ill_\ lial'h O" I'om lii m p,i\,il)lo. 

II .L l".■,ll Is . ni.m 11, ^ 111 a 1 n .11 s I "I ,i u*' - I ho u;om i .il am i, i ,u \ m I o m >1 il \ it, 

,imi 1 1 r <!, '* s mt' "i 11 o \s n niii I , <l.i\ s. ils iih inhi-i s ,ii < m -i . tii ,i h li to h"nohlM 

lilt li . '‘Il I il- ,! 1 1 , 1 .ill a 11 .Ml ,iu.-s .slin !I h,i \. h"ou i>ai'l i S. aS" alto'.um lo| 

I I'l.im I s . 

S u! • \\ ill'll ,1 iMspi ito I; Is. s i ho I It Osi.l.nt "I t ho hx 1 1 in list ,ip,,. niit ail .i l hi 

I I a I , •iniit to.' 1 1 ' I I \ l<) .nl' U" 1 it. 11 1 In- oil "it i iil^. I lio .n I luii ol I In - Im-al is 

dm I 1 III ,m ■ l'\ s, , ,, , i ,il I, ,i .tii'l a I u o tli ii d - \ oto is i i i oss,n v to ,iui Imi i, i ;i. 

sli ko \\ 1 . 0 .) S'li 1 1 a \ oto 1 1 ,s ho, 11 1 1 1 , n t hn . a -o must, i o 'Uhni itl* <1 i' > I in* m n- 

• 1. 1 1 I , U! . \ho 11 <i ,\ I I .11 will'll .S I h I s \. (I lioill I ho .Itipi \ ,il ol i ho o vOC 11 

11M I- .1 '1 I' I" 1 ' lit 11 '< d t o , 1,1 h' 1 p aii'l is 1 1 ililo t I o \ 1 Ml's , ,11 M, lo shop t roll' I 'os 
mu I I ' '! . 1 ' t V. ,1 il It no 1"( a 1, I.lU I ho hx il iiiiis| at on. o j op.n t h. t h.- o \ o. n 11 \ o 

I"' II d 1 1 1 1.. ( IP . \ o ho 11 d i. I M s to Ham I ion ,t si 11 o t lio hn i! imiy appi .i! 

to a I , m.i; 11 \, iio "I , ho wii< ii<- iii.-mlioi ■Hi) ip ami i l.o lioai d m,i \ li, o\ I'l i i;i"d h\ a 
t\M.-lilP,!s 

I I"' aim mn 1 < ! -1 11 1^. in m In m m a ti m d in tin i "O - i it ut i.)n. 11 m pi " \ ah d t li.it 

h' m [,|s h.di iio ]i,i (1 to uhiniis 111 ao(.iid.imo \viih thou ni'-inh. iship ami liml 
I Iio ,11 m nun - I ■ ■ ol ■ I d 11'. 1. IC I S I I oil! t ho LCmn I .P i ol 11 v 1 ro isii I ■ l slial i ho 

o p,. . i' d \ id'-' 1 aim >np .il 1 t ho iiionilx.M s o \c.‘pt I li.p ma 11 loil n.. n spa ■ 1 i . oi\ o ,'n 

1" . '' Ill iiioi " t ii.'.ii ^lnulo im-ii N o ,st 1 liio lioiion i i s |..i id ' , a;,, ^vllo has hot hoim 

u im iid'ot III ,.l -lamliim ,ii h-a-t : nioni lot in hno 1 1'.' sti iK- \o : * m lit is 
paiP I ol 11:..‘ Il, -t \'.’o,'k Ol 1 ho - t j p ". I Ip' ‘MO. nt I \ o 1)0 11 d may do. iat o 1 ho st i iko 

"il ' " i ir as finam I i! ai'l 1 1 , -m t hi' l)i ot hoi homi m , o oi m d ,P P s d' n j. i mn 

.\lu it,"mli4‘r wh') u.n s io woi h mi a lo'o w hn li lias ho, n d' . I.o od on sinko - .i 

loi , "Ut Is p) 1),' liiiod h\ tiio loi al not, h ss 1 h.Pi •'» toi i ( ii d.i. 

’I Iio union lo oi toil P' i In- l-'odt rat a ,n of 1 „il>oi in i ho i al i ol 1 imn t Imi p Im 1 won 
It stidios. 1 , iiiiproinisod d, .ind loP <1 ui iiu,^ 11n- )n o. odn.Li ^ o.h 1 w , t hoi pan d 
' |o}p ]|^u,]r^.d poi s4ais w .'I o I iiV"l vo.l ami ,“iU i 1., mdito.i d’h' < o't "f llioslnko 
w ,m s], ',00. 

Hr 111 s of labo! —Tno nioinl 'oi s work ^ liom s m im)-.t. on i. s 

Watfo -Tin- I'aup. is <h,'ciaro tlmt lliey an* oiiposO'l to ,in\ s\sioni of L-iadimc 
wapos.ainl tli.p i}|.‘\ hohov ■ that suoh as_\stoni lends whon woikIs smino to 
it'.id ip.st ci.i's nmii to oder tliMi worl: at socoml ,ind tl'i.dol.iss junos. • \Vo 
liohlih,.! ihoi)l,uiot innpinnin I'inotoi a d,i\ s woi Ic is tlio s.ifosi .iml 

h' "I. ami that the <'inplo\ ors should yrado Iho \vao».s al)o\’o i hat luiniiumii. 

II aiiionpMr Is , loti .indod o! his w ,i._jos p tlm <luty of Ins local to ad\a'oo 

Inml'loi ]in.M'ouli!Ui a sup lUit m.'inliers wfto work for an omiilovoi \\lio lias 
oin o 1). oil sill'd do So at tlm i own i is'> 

Fiecowoik Siihcontr.n Is si 1 K 1 1\ ]iiolipiiiod exi opt tli,P p.ii.i i liniu* is an* 
l)tu nipti d to woi k i)\ the p fce 
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OPEEATIVE PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 

Hisiory.--The OiMsr.iUve PlaHterors' Intornatioiuil Anhociatinn of tho I nited 
StatrH and (Amaila was ornaiii ed in lss:,>. Tlio nninber of 1» als in o.Kistence at 
vjiriouH (lutes ih f^iveii by ihe rt«!(.Tetary as follows: 


.Inly. IW;].. 1 :^> .Taiiuury, l>:)9;5. . . 80 

.filly, l.SHl . _ . ill .laiinarv. 1804 .. 7*> 


•Iii'y. 1885 . - _ . . Ill , January, 1805 _ _ _ 7,5 

July. 188(1. 18 ' Soptombor. 1800 0.{ 

'Inly, 1887 . 25 I Se])tcmbor. 1807 02 

.fanuary, 1880 52 I September, 1808 . . ... . 88 

January, 1800 52 September, 1890 .. . .50 

January, 1801 00 September, 1000 . . 100 

January, |802 70 June. 1001 . 181 


The immlHiv of members was ri'purtefl as l.7si on November -0, isos. uiiJ 0.200 
on Sopremlier 11, lOOi). 

Tim oruaiii atioii inchidoM m^aiiyall id.iHlerers iii tlie Jar^er town--thron^diont 
th(' Kreater part of tlm eonnli). In tlio New Kn;;l.-ind States.m som.^ parts ol ihe 
Soil! h. and Konmally m small plucn.'s, (ho llru-klayors and Masons' unions do i)ia.s- 
term;; and admit plasterers. 

GoiKiral a.m-. The objeels of llm PlasteriTS Asm), iation are .stated in the consti¬ 
tution in terms similar to tho.so commonly Used by other unions The iirt'anible 
says “ Ueco;;n:/inK tlie rii;ht ol (ho mnploy. r or eapitalist 1o < onirol Ins ea[ 0 ial. 
w(* a so cl;uni and will e\ei eise iht' i igiit Io conir<0 our la))or. .and be consulf*‘d in 
delerminiiig llit* hours ])er day and tlm price to lie pai<l lor it.' 

The convention ol lliOO, m o\pre.s>-iiig sympalhy wilh tiio anthr.ieite miners in 
their strike, whieii was in pi ogress at the time ot the euinamtion. adde<l tlm fo!lo’.\ 
ing sentmice. “ And we a’so urge tlniu tostriMs for tlm only peimammt st'ttloniei.t 
ol this (luestioii--ih.it, IS. the operation and owm^rship of llm mim s by tiio Slale- 
lor tlm goo(l ol tlu'whole [ieo))le ' 

Convention - The c <invention Is lield lueiiniallv m t-eptember. Locals ai<‘ entil led 
to I delegate lor tlm iiist lO'j moml ors or h'ss.and t<) 1 additional delegate lor each 
additional MK) membetsov Iraelioii thereof Tins ])rovision isiinnsna] inmost 
unions a Iraction of lh(M|uota m .st be mor(> than lialf m ord<’r to give an addi¬ 
tional (hdoLTati*. There .ai e no j >ro\ies. 

Offiojrs -- 'J Im ohieors are a piosideiit. 5 vic(‘-pri‘sidenls. a secust.irv-treasnrer and 
an oxeciitiie board. I Ik' e veeiit ve boaial consists of the 5 vice-presidents and 4 
other memlKTs Ail o iKaus aroelecli'd Iw the ctuiventum, and all must be dide- 
gates to tlio convention. A ma.ioritv is ne((‘ss.ir\ to elect. No member can hold 
the s.imo odico more than two termsni successioi'i. and when .mo iias held an office 
for two terms, no other member ot th * same local can sncectsl him. The secretary- 
treasurer IS forliidden to woik at Ins trade or engage in any other bus,ness while 
li(ddmg the of1ic(‘. on pain ot a fine of .s,‘.5 for the first olfenso, and removal from 
office for the sts ond. lie is re.|nired to issue a general (|uartorlv report, bas s] on 
reports furnished by local Micretaries,showing the stateof tradi- attiie seatof each 
local union, all cliangi'.s of im inborslup, the initiation leoot each local, and all 
rei eipts and payments to the national organization. In ndclition to the ordinary 
dutmsof Ins office, he has power to appoint organizers and to ti\ their salaries, 
subject to the approval of the president and tlm executive board. Ihs salaiyis 
.$1,500 a year, payable weekly. He is required to give a bond for ^li.OoO. secur'd 
on r«'al ('sl.alo or bv a trust co npany. The cost of tlie bond is paid from tlm gen¬ 
eral treasury. The president s salary is $100 a year. 

The e.\eeutivo tiuarO decides appeals from tlm decisions ol tlio president, and has 
l>ower to authorize stnlce.s. Us business is tr.msacted by correspondence. Each 
member is reipnred to make a decision within 10 days alter auv (juention is sub¬ 
mitted to him, oiipam of a fine of 810. The records of the association show, how¬ 
ever, that in spite of this threatened penaltv the members of the board have 
frequently neglected their duty in this respect. 

Since I8!)[ the enuytuution has provided for a register of all the members to be 
kept .at the otlice of tlie geiu'r.il secretary-treasurer, and for a record of every 
admission, snsiH'nsum, and tran.sfer from one local to another to be made theie. 
This system attords the only saleguavd, on the one hand, against understntenieiit 
of the mmnbership of locals and conse([nent loss of per cajuta tax. .ind, on tiie 
other hand, the t^ly secure way of dtdermining the right of members to strike 
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benefit's au'l to 'leath l)onefits. The remaster was not uctnally nmdo until the 
present rterrotary-troasun r assumed the o bee in IHIW. Even with tlie lH‘>t cfTorts 
on the part of the general ottice it i> not found possible to e-soa^ie the ro'^nlts of 
, eareU's-iness or mi'Jinanatjement of local socretanes. When strike lioiiehts were 
to be ])aTl in con''e(jnence of the great Chicago strike in I'.hki the registered ineni- 
bejs of tlie Chicago local increas<Hl from ‘J.'Son May 8 t() ir,‘on .Inly'.'8. and many 
(►f tlie jm‘iMlM>rs who wore then registero<l for the first time claimed to luuo bet*n 
iii*-mh<*rs ot the local from h months to 11 yoiirs,' So far as theso claims w'cro true, 
the oIIh or', ot the loi'al liad either failed by <-arelessncKs To register their names ov 
had r<‘lrained from doing so to diminish the I'cr capita tax <lne to 1h«‘ Interna¬ 
tional A-.snciation. Trouble arose when stiiki- heiiftits \vcr<' wanted, and tlio 
WK-ielar\ tiea’-nrer refused to p.iy them to any but those who were registered m 
Ins ritlii c 

ill th" eon\. ntion of 1900 comiilaint was made that local seeietaries r(‘port the 
stale ot tiade dull m their localities wlieii tlie truth is otherwise Tlie I'.xeeuluai 
board was direcied to la\' fim*s upon local s^aoetaries who do licit report the state 
of trade rnrrectl> 

Local ti 1 -m - - A local union may be i >rganr/.cd l)y ; jilasleiers, and o memlx'rs tvre 
enough to retain an existing charter 

CiiKl The tiaveling card ot the I'lasierers is ,i small hook containing coupons, 
will' h Hic to be sent to the general secn taiy-tieasuier to keoj) him ad\ised of the 
mo\'‘iiieiils id‘ tia\'*lmg niem ers One lo,m of coupon is to lx* sent m he the 
S' ereici V o! the mnoM wliteli the mem))ef ea\ es and another hv lln^ seeietar\ ol 
that will'll li'‘ pjins. The genei.il S'c.etury-lreasurcr keeps a leeoid of every 
mernb'i and eorM‘< ts it b\ means oi tlnoe a'iviees. A traveling eanl must he 
delio-il''(l with the local mt') whoso lUris'lietioii the member has eoiiie ,il tho first 
meeting. Itmu^t l)e dejios tod somewhere w itl in hu days from ns date. Itean 
not he 'leposile.l wii h iUiv local while tin- local is on strike or lockout If om* who 
has l) 0 f‘U a memhiT less than dmonths go'-s to a !o'-al which has a larger initiation 
fee than that w hicli lie has joined lie must pay tin' difference. 

TAei y nnunher is under the e-ntro! and lui i.s'lietion .>{ tlio :isso( lation under 
will h lie IS Wot knm. and may be lined by u for violation of wot king rules, w hot h"r 
Ills ( at d lias been de]Hoit''d with it or not 
< hietlion''anil three hundred anil mind,) -seven transfers wnri' re<-ord'‘'l hidwaa-n 
Novemh'U d) fans, and September 1l!»oo. 

Nonunion 11 . i. -No membor ina\' boallowcl to work for any employer wlio is 
emplo) mg nonunion nn*n in another < it y 'vheri* a suhoialinato assoeiiition exist- 
Financfs 'I'he per (M]iita tax is d eonts a month, iiayalilequarterh. Tin' charter 
fee fO(‘ new unions is sdn. including the co-t of a seal 
Tho receipts, expenses, atni balan<es<>n hand for sncce.ssivo years aia* given in 
the following table 
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.1.111 t IS'*.', . 




a.'.HI!* 

s.-|,t 1. ism;. 


il. 



l.f.V'X . 



.f.r.xs 


S' I't i IK'O . 



M'> 

;.'.sui 

Alii; l.t’.NIi) . 


i.ta'! 

'i .si;.' 

r.i:t 


Bonefils —A death benefit of $'»0 is paid on the death of a member, provided both 
he and his local union have boon in goo'l standing in the Association for •> months. 
A certificateof <l<‘athmust boobtainod from the attending physnian, an-l the heirs 
imisf make oath iK'Ore a notai y pnl)li<i that they are entitled to th«; benefit. 

During the biennial period ending Septemper 1, 1901), dh member.s of tin; Associa¬ 
tion dioil. and :tl were entitled to benefits. Six benefits were refused because, 
although the members had paid their dues, the per capita tax of their local unioiiH 
ha<l not been paid to ihi* national office. 

Strikes —Any local union which wishes to strike and to have support from the 
national Ol gaiiizalion mustnotify thegenerai secrofary-treasuror, giving its reasons, 
f{() days befoie the strike, and tlr^ case must be submitted to tlie executive lioard. 
A full statement of tho circurastiinces, including the nnmlier of members and the 
number ot unemplojed men in the place, must be supplied. If the board refuses 


' (’oin'‘nti'iii iiriM-4*0'hng*<,lWK>,p K) 
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it8 consent, the loc-al may still strike, hut on its own respousilnlity. A local can 
not be allowed to>trikc until it bus Ifceii in ^uiodHtaiubni; in (lie luternutional Asso¬ 
ciation for 0 inonlhs A local which is working; lo horns a d.iy ( an not he per¬ 
mitted to Hinke for lu;,dier w.i^jes unless it is gottiiiK a“H^ than si.’.ao nor one which 
is working i» liours unless it is getting less tlian s:k Any demand for a rtslnction 
ol lionr^ may b<' sanctioned. 

Not more than loc.i’s may b(! aulhorizod to stri!;o at tli • sum-- time. The 
lirst 2 wlucli apply are to be .sup]toiled 'except in accctrdaia o w iiii the rule .above) 
if the executive thin .s their claim is ,iust. “No local shall leceivi^ beneliis Irom 
the International As.-^ocnation when it goes on strike or loe out in •'yni]) illiy with 
any central labor muon. ’ 

Each partK ipant in .an authorized strike is entitled to a iieiiefit. <tr > > a w<M‘k. 
beginning the thinl week. A meinbiu- is not < ntitU-d (o .i heiH‘lil, lor any x^eek in 
wliii'h bo has idaxs'woi k and :il I'inenibei s must repot I at head'piarters oi ompt I v 
at t) u. m. and at :l p. in daily wlieu not wor\iiig Striko p ly di'^hm^od on pay 
rolls made out-in taapiu ate I (;opv lor the oonui.il secrefai \, i for tin* hx al .ind I 
for the odicers wlio m.il\e t he payments 

The secretai v-lieas ii.or has ])ower to levy such wetikly assossnieiiis as ui.n be 
needed to support .i strike or lockout 'flu' r.i sing ot ,a standing defense Iniid to 
care lor llie menibeis diiiMig stiikesis de-'aretl l.j be one of the itt.iin ob c ts of 
the .Association For this pur pos-* t\\ o;issossmeuts a \ e ,r oi not inoi e i ban oOconls 
are to lie levied, acconling to the cinstitution pi o\ ided tiu- --xe ulna- boar<i think 
that t lie pros[)ei itv of th(' ti .ule will ]Us. ify it. 'I’iio const i tut ion prov.d's that the 
dofeliHu fund shall lun'er be lowi-r tlian $'.oiKl but sliall bo ke|)l above that sum by 
assessments Tbis rule has not heri'toloro been tnllowed. 'I'heeutirea'sets ol die 
Aasocialiou attlie tun<‘ of ttio last n'jiort S-'jit'-mber la. I'.ioo, w. re sl.Mb.ls. 
'riiree thousand tin eo liundred and lb i y dollars was paid lor slriK',- bonehts during 
th(' piaa-ediiig x e.ir 

'Pho gi-iHual presi-lent is diu-cted to .iiniouit a iiK-mb.-r. sub.iecl to con irni uiou 
by the executive lioard, to jiro'Cedtoa place xviu-re asiri'a-o; hu tout o ;is 

thorepresentalixe ol tlm Intelnallonal Asslation to atleiul a'l nu el ngsi.f the 
CO; limit lee m charge of the st 11 sc and to la-port wet' ^ly or ol o-ner. I le has ))o\\ or 
to ex.nuine all Ixioks au<l pap'-i s ol the local uinm lie receix es tie- i .He --I xv.iges 
of the local ol winch he is a mem er. with all u-as inablo e\p, uses 

The seciet iry said in hisre])oitol Sepiemlici, Iboi) that. !'0 di-iuanos lor u.ore 
pay or h'ss houis had been inado bv tlu* l-x d muons during the i-ieiedinc 2 
>eara, and that all luul Ih'cii vie orioiis but ixvo, ex, (-pting tiie demai’ds pio-’islied 
in the report lor \ngust. :U. I'.iOO, wliieh liad not x et hem lieard f om. This state- 
iiH-nt d()(‘s not niclu<lo tlie great stiiko or lockout in (’h oag<>. Foi the suppor! ot 
tiiis trouble an asgu .smeni ol aU cents a niemb r w.is levied bv tlie mtei ncriona' 
association, Tlie largest number o; luetn bei s xx ho i o ei ved I eiK-hts in ('hie.igo m 
any ixiu' x\ (-('lx xvas lok. Tlie whole immher ol individu.ils xvho n-gisp-t ed (or bene- 
tilsduiing the ; xveeks ol slviko support was -’Ot. Tlio reported inembershin of 
the <’li:cago local at this time was II J. leaving .’os working or out of town or 
nnaei'ounted for. 

Hours oflabor. On August ill. Iboo. one local was rojioitod as working . hours a 
da); ba. s hours. u houis. and .'). H) honi s Si.x unions did not lejxu t. 

Wages. On August ill IbOo. '.i'2 unions ieporte<l their xv.ig<‘ se.bes t-t tlie general 
secretary. One local xvas re< eiving as little as $1 .a a (la\ and I as much as-sI. 
Five unions leciuved s'u 2, isl.'iO. 1^. >(l: bO. betxvecn s.: and si. O. s.), and il, 
troni >:2.2-''> to .sT.si. 

Piecexurork. Ab-mbei s are not allowed to suln-oiilraet woi k li om anx com i m i mg 
plasterer. 

Inspectors of public lu-ldinjs. - The Plasterers' convention ol 1 000 demamb-d (li.it on 
every xniblix- building a .lourneyman pla8ter**r. a member ol the union, lie appo nted 
plastering inspeetoi. 

UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS, GAS FITTERS, 
STEAM FITTERS, AND STEAM FITTERS’ HELPERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

History.—The United Association of .Tonrncymen Plumbers. (4as Fitters. SL'am 
Fitters, and SttMiu Fitters' Helpers of the United State- and (’anad.i wa-^ organ¬ 
ized in IHso. It is sub^tantnilly a reoi gani ation of the In ei national .\ssoeiation 
of Jdumber>, Steam and Has Fitters, xvhicli xvas organi/ed in isyoandwx-nt to 
jiioces in iss.'j^in conse.]uenee, it is .said, of a great strike at Milwaukee 
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\t tho coiiv<*ntion held in AxiiiUBt. ll‘no. tlm swretary ruportrd the nH-inUirship 
H« I. It was at tho J^^evlons ( on\ oiuion in IMt*.*.' 

Convention - Tho oonvontion is h- ld annually lu August. Kn< !i local isontithxl 
t'/ 1 ilologatc for tho lust lot) inonihoi s or h-s and 1 addii .otial doiogutt' hn* oach 
additnaial Itn moinhers or iingoritv fi act ion ihorool. Small uinona may uintowith 
Olliers m ar by in sending a doh^ualo. Ka< h state and iniot stato a^-s. ciution is also 
ontiiied to a dolcgate. i ho expenses of Ihoilole-^atc-^ aio paid by the lio'hos which 
s*'nd tliem 

Otticeis The othi 01 s are a jiroRidont in vicr-jut sidcnt'' a sivi i tniy-lrcasuior. an 
aiiM lary sc* ixMary. and a troneral orgam/er. The oflu wy aio (loot* d b\ tho oon- 
\ < lit loll for tel ms o! 1 _\ eai. I'y sec (T ballot. Tbc ITiUi'd Stat< s and ('an. a! a aio 
dnidcd into b districts, Irom (‘ohof wbiclioi tho Mce-pic^nlciits aro olmxeti. 
'rill' m \ K piosulcutsi-onstituto the ••vocni ivo board. At b-asl ol tln-iu miivl be 

Micam lilleis 

'1 in- si'CH'taiy trea'^uioi i> loqiiirod to deposit all inone\ abo\i‘ s'.‘.!o m ilie name 
ol till' I 11,ted As'^oi latioi) lie may not expend mote than s.'i at ain one tnno 
wiiboat tb'* apjiioval ot tho exei uti \ e lioatd. He Ini nislo's 11 c bond oi a sniety 
ooinp.my for s i.nnn .and tiu'asson.ilion )i.iys the cost ol it He is editor of tlm 
otlicMl ,oiu nal Ilis.sjilai y is si .JnO a \e.u . He ts:nitltori 7 <'<l (o litre such )tel]t as 
Ic tie' ils 

The an Mliar\ so( retai y is to be furnished ])\ the national sec retar \. at le.i.st onc<* 
a motuI) \\i(h ai! inloinmtion ]MTtain ng to h s olb’ e S" dial mm a^** of a vacancy 
111 the olin e «n "ecr.d.ii y he may be a< qnamted w itli 1 lit' business ot the <dbc<‘ In 
su<'ii<t,'se lie ^au'c erls to the Srcri'tar\"liip w11h Hi'l poweis Whih'ho IS an al- 
i;ir) secietai y ho ic eivos no pa> 

'I'lli* Vlee-prosldents liaVe a right ol snci ession m their oidei to Hie olhce of 
piesidi nt it It lieconi(‘R vacant As.m ('\ocutu e 1'n n d they lia\ e ^eiiei al power 
o\er the biisiiK'^s ol the .issociat 0 >n hotweon con\entions 

The aenet .il Ol g,iiii/ei receu ey si .Jnn ;i _\ eai with n''(“(‘-'sar\ railioad fan' .ind 
otle 1 act u.i! oxnensiw lb- tr i \ ols fioiii p';ioe lo iilaec I on n mg Im .ils in ntior- 
gaiii/oi| towns and ludpmg and strengthening the loca's winch a leady e' ist 

1- cal lino I- - I’^K h applcati ii lor <i<'hai i er bn a new local is !•. be < onsiUei (>d 
b\ the 0 e. iitixe l»Mrd. and tlio bmid IS diiei’lod to disajiprove .my .ip])lication 
w In* li has not been appi oved ]i\ the neatest. (> ost in;; loi a I 

.\n\ - r-.d (‘\islmg wliere the meml»‘is xvould Is' lialde to l)e vicliini/ed il tlieir 
connect - 1 with the united asviieiali 'U wane known is <lnocteii to \vork seciolly 
until It, lias streiigtli enough to lustitv it m woi king openly, li is not to work 
i>;.en!y nntii it lots obl-uued the sanction of the goneiai exoeutiv '■ noaid ami even 
then e\ei> member is torbidden to levoal tlio namo ot any other inembei without 
hiscon-eiii 

riiosi' chiusos impix coiiooahm'nt of tho existence (>f tlie organi/ation under 
speeml eircumstan- e-'. Tlieie is. ho we ve .a si'crot eei emoiuai whi( il all tho local k 
aie required I') make uso ot. 'Ihe Reeieiarv.in Ins lopoi t to the convention of 
ll'on. I ailed a I tent ion to e-jinphunts tli.it li.oi at isei, as to the complicated nat iiroof 
tills r.itial. “A ehaiigo ih suggested tli ,t wid tend to elnnin-.te it, or, failing in 
Hi.it, to simiilil V It so th.it It will be roadilv nnderslooii " lb* de. laif-d that many 
Io( als <hd not WOI i; under the sts-ie< v wliieii was 'Upposeil to e\i,st, and thai tlie 
s*‘ci(‘i lormalities had become a costly feature b* c.n se ol ibe neei'gsity td' sending 
an oihcer to install each new lo< al. A Ibbation \Mlh t lie I'Vdeiation of Labor would 
make If possib'o but tor this to ur*‘ the l'(Mleiation m-gani/erH wiiliout any cost, 

■ ll inurhl not he amiss to consider the advisability oi expunging the signs and 
sciei work that 18 contain'd in tlie ritual.’ The (oiivenlion resolNed that tin* 
niual be re\ isod, but lliat the secrecy ol if be sti ictly mainiained. 

Aepienlices, -A rule has bi eu ui toice since May 1. l^bT. absolutely lorbidding 
the em],!oyment of apprentices or h -lpcrs. helper and appientn e Ijemginb'rcliange- 
ahle terms in the plumbing trad'*. l‘hi,s rule is 'leteiidrd on tho ground tlia' some 
'•mpl'oois were getting tlie most ot iheir work done by boys, tliongli they chaiged 
tile luibin no less tiian if tin y had paid .lOUt neymen's xvages. Tho national orticers 
say that the rule was not intended to lie permanent, and that it is not and never 
1ms been strictly ontorce 1. It is said that U'l helpeis are emplo\fid inOhicago, 
('eieland Omaha, or Denver. In many jdaces only i helper is allowed to a 
"•hop. m otln-rs 1 helper is allowed to k or 1 journeymen. 

The conxontioii ot lht)b. upon tho BUggostion ol the itresident. appointed a com¬ 
mittee to meet a committee w’hich had already been appointed by the Master 
HlnmU'rs .V.ssociatioii, to make an agreement on tin; snbiei t of apprentic s The 


' I'luiiiljcrs' Join Hid, ih ton-t. I'-""!, ji IT 
'l*luml.>ors‘ .lourmil, Octobor, Hum, p. lie 
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president said that the Western locals with very few exceptions, had talicn np 
tic apprentice iiiiestion and made much proi,'ress in either restrictniK or a' rdishinK 
ihi'iii; but the Eastern locals have not as yet manifested a deep enough interest in 
tho (jnoHtioii.*’ 

Cards.—MnnbtirB are transferred from one local to another by moans of clearance 
cards, and they are \inder oblij; ition to depo.sit sneh (^irds at the lirst ineotinj' of 
a local in wliose iiinsdiction they have lonnd work. One who has lieon a mem¬ 
ber loss Ilian inonth.s, ii ho is transferred to a local whose initiafion fee is hi^^hor 
than that of the loi al which ho joine*!. must pay ih-‘ dinVronce. This is to jireven: 
])(‘iM)n8 from into locals which have liifili mitiat.on fees by.iuinin^^ mogli- 

boriiiK^ locals winch ha\ o lower lees. When a member comes, without a flue book 
or a chsirain e canl. lo a ])l.'ico where there is a local union, lie is required to floposit 
.$10 as a {guaranty of j^ood faith until his card has l)e«‘n procnied. 

Any meinbt r who starts in huMinoss lor liimsolf is required to withdraw from 
the association: a withdraw al caid ts j'raiited to him 
Finances.—Th<' ITiiited AHSociatioii receives for eaith member initiated or rein¬ 
stated, and a imt cajnta ta\ of ‘J cents a w«;ek Iromeach member, bosidesan annual 
ta\'of ’docents for the suiqmrt of the .lourual I’avment of each ot these taxes 
IS indicated hy an adhesive stamp attixed to a book with which each member is 
provided. A laotit is also m.ido on tln^ sale of supphes to the loc.iis 

'L'lie initiat on lee of local iinions mav not l-o loss th.in s|o in the <'.uho ot any 
union whi<di has existed i‘ months or more. Dues may not ho less than ’.'o cents a 
week. 

The minimum dues wmo raised to ‘.‘0 cents in At the convention ot I DO. 

wlnm the law had hei'ii iii force nearly a \ear. yn locals, out of 5:; represent'sl. 
n'pui te<l <lues of ‘do (-(‘iits a week, io ol Id cents. 1 of d > cents, and i ot docents, 
l-’onr <lid not leport. Tlio.se which had the smallei dues defended Ihemselves 
p rtly on the j;rotind that tlu'y had money ciion^di to meet all demands, end partly 
on llm jrronnd thai (liey cniiM not alfor<l to p.iy more 

Any member wlio owes over .1 months' dues stands 8US}ien<led tvem all henelils 
and pn\ reges oi his !o<-al. .itid is not entitled to any henelc s until 0 months .ifter 
reiiistateiiienl. Wlieti I year in airears In* stands e.\pe,lo<i, ami mnsl i>aya\e;n*'s 
dues to the e spelhn;< local and a new iintiatiou fee to tin' local which Im dt-sires 
to .]oin. 

As5088inont8. The secietary coiiKratuiated tlie convention ol 1000 that •' for the 
first time in tlm history ot the llmlfsl As.sociation a success!ul asi,esHmeni li.is Ix'eri 
l‘VU‘dotioui i;eneral iiiemhetship ’ The as.sessiin lU was l.inl for the lml•po-^e^lf 
mainfaiiiiiijj; (he <il1lcial .louinal. 'I lie amount receive<l w is sl.dO.i id. “almost 
two-lliirds of the amount estimated to he paid al the last convention ' ' 

Strikes—Local unions are turhnUleu t )<lec’aie a sit ike oi iii.iKe any demand 
upon their employers, with tlioevin'ctation of rec«'i\ in:< a^smtam e Irem the I niU'l 
Associiilioii, witliout II Ivin;^ received tin* approbation ol theo\eciU.l\ e hoard. 1 he 
ooiisLitulion |)r(>vnh.*H no lixed strike lauietit. thou^^li it does jnovide I'lf a de'etisi* 
I'liinl in the j^eneral t oasury and for a re-'erve fund, sul))e. t to the oi-dcts oi tin* 
general o\t?cutue boaid. to he l;eld in the local treasur. mini it is nee<leil. No 
local IS ontit'etl to assistance in a strike which brnts less than d weeks 
The ollicers .spo!:e. in then reports to the com ention of I'Kia. of the ^r<‘.it num 
her ol strikes that had occurred during the jirevious year, and said that the layge- 
uesH of the iiumlier had sei lou.sly imiHsled llu^ progress o. the organ'/atum. l'lie 
executive heaial had given its consept to all the maav applications for ])t.‘rmis>ion 
tostriki'.hut Inul dechip'd to jironiise lin.incial assistance, on the grouml that it 
would be inqios^ibh' toll Ip ho many, and it was, tliereloro. Im‘> 1 to help none. 
Tdie president .said tha tlm most of the lo als had been lo tunate in-^ecnring vic¬ 
tories. hut then' liad been some ilisastious failmos. lie lecominended that the 
exe<’ulive hoaid he instructe l to sanction no more stvil^es than can ho safelx 
assisted with the limited tumls of the organization.- 
The prendenl suggested also th.it m order to guard against tnrther deieais earh 
local union he requirt'd to I urnish. he' oro sti imiig a con ect statement ot the con¬ 
ditions, including the wages paid and those d(*manded the hours worked and those 
proposed, and an outline oi the general condition ot the trade. He also recom¬ 
mended that an oHicer lie disiiatclied to the place whei e the strike is X)ro])Osed. to 
in(|niro into tlm conditions, the state of trade, and the probalile .success ot the 
atri' e. These moasnre.s would diminish th ' number oi strikes and moderate the 
demamls ot the locals. The convention approved the president’s suggestions.' 

' i’lumlx'rs’Jourual. OetolK-r. ISHMi, 

^ I’liimlKirs’Journal. Octobi'r, li*Uil. pp \\ Ik. .'►ii 

=* Plumbers’ Jourual, Oetobor, liXlU, pp 10. 61. 
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}5y th«‘ I'onvoiition of liHM) the following proviBtons lor strike beiiefitri weronmdo: 
Five cents a m**mber a wwk is to be place<i in th(‘ dof*‘nse tnnd. A ]iart of tins 
lund. not more than >l .000. is to lie kei»t in the hands ot the secreiary-fronsurer ns 
a s.iJo^nard against delays. The reinainder is to he h<‘id hy tin* locals, and n 
'inarterlv ronort must. i o made Ujion it by each h)C.il, and published m the lonrnal. 
Ill Older to r*-«eive help tnun this tnnd, a local must ha\e been a member of the 
association, in good st.inding, tor «’> months iH'lore tho strn.e The strike must 
have hi'en sanenoned bv the genera! t‘\ecuti\e Ixiard. N'o benefit is to be j.aid 
until the strike has lasted weeks, and none is to i>e paid unless halt tin- uiemhers 
of the loQil are on ■'triKo or loekivl out I In^ o\eeutivo boanl is forbidden to .sanc¬ 
tion so many strikes as to uuuUc inoio than oon meinOers at oiu' time < \t epl 
when one local exceed'' that number. 

Payments 1 1 om the delen •* lund are to bo inad(‘ to locals at the r.ite of s! a week 
for each member on strijvo <'r locki'd oui. rhemoiiev is to boused at the dihcee- 
tinii <d‘ the Iwal but if any is leit on hand w’hen tbo .strike is settled, it is to be 
returned into the deltMiso fund. When it has bt'oii deculed that tlie innd shall be 
drawn on. the soerotaiw tia a.snrer is to notil\ tho loe.i, o.i stiike to draw the 
amonnl of tho first pa\ mem. whieh he is to specifv. Innn the de!et|>.o fund mils 
I.eopmg. Theioaltor tin* vi M'tary tre.iMiirr is t > haN e remittances made to tlio 
local on strike bv other locals designated by Inm in .■'iims u ;ual to I w’la'k s bemdit 
ataiiuK*. Locals are rcsponsilie- lor neglect of tlieii ^ erctaries ni lorwaiding 
mon<*y. ami are liable to a lino oi s'l foradelavol > day-'in nnnii ting. e\( eni mg 
Sundays and hohdaya. .lud to a further one of >') for ea<‘h additional d ilays' delay, 
'fw'i' i‘ a year tho seeretary-treasnier m to o luali/e the itoloiiso Imnls among tho 
8 woral locals in proportion to inembei^inp <hreeting tho''i‘ whieh lia\i'more than 
fclu'ir .shaio to remit to tiioee wlucli lia\ o h‘ss ' 

Hoi..«ilabjr Th<‘ constitution p ovides that liouts shall constitute a day’s 
work lor all nioml)eis. and tnata halt holiday --h ill O" t.tkon on Saturday. Tim 
halldioliday provision is speei c.dIv Iijysiid upon tl;e giouml that the plumlung 
husuio-s is iiisullieioiit to I uniish eniiiloynient (oi more than )ii or [ler coni ot 
tim lournoymen, and that a r. diietiou of hour-' ^^ill tond to keep nioro men 
employed. 

Dothol thi'se rules are e>iunsel,s o jtei f'.*etion 'I’he ju-esident ostiinatoH the pro 
portion ot locals which hav<' an is-honr dav at lo poi cent. I’ho pioporiion of the 
luemheis aIk) liave it mav l>e soiiie'\ liat largot as it is (liiolly th< sti aigor unions 
w'hieli I eve obtained it Tho pre-'idenl's report to the eonveiitioii of IPOddio.v 
Jrttontior 1 ) tho tact ' that thorti ai e too great <i number m our loe.ds that have 
made no move to <uitHil th>' numhei ot woiking bouts' H<- aigueil that to 
<i(‘creabe the n aiihoc of hours a ilav means employment for iinne men. and tliat 
misuis a eliatiee to mcr<“aso wages The eonvention in.structed the e\eeutnc 
board to t'ld'orce the provision tlia hours sliall eonslituto a working day “ in 
such loe.ditiis as they mai.from lopoit-, and obsei vatioii, <loem in smliatoinli- 
tioii a.s to miforee this law 

Ulufor wag ; s all'. -The prosidenl's repoi, to the convention of IlHiu duseiiBH* <i 
the idea oi a undorm wuigo scale lor the w ho e country, which, ho s.u<l, had pn'- 
^alh■ll lor so,lie time in tho mindsot some rnemlim-'. ilo adm.tlod strong reasons 
intavorol tlio plan in the extension ot the imsiiioss ol’some hmis to all parts of 
tho< ountry. ami in tho conse pienl employment ol plninhors under the pirisdie 
tion o^ locals ot .or than their own whu h sometimes liave lughor wage scales 
than theirs. This give.s riBo. he said, lo injiistue low.inl the lngh wag<‘locals. 
Ho suggested the establishment of uniform se.vles ii> cover speemed dislnets or 
partioul.ir Stales, but he considered tho idea of a uniform .scale for tho '.vliolo coun¬ 
try too radical to be considered at present. 

Limitation of work. —Tlio constitution includes this eurioiiH regulation for incr<*a8- 
ing the consumption ol tune- “The use of a lueyclo or any other vetiicle''hall bo 
discontinued by memliers of tho United \ssociation. ' 

.\t the convention of l'.K)0 an appeal was pri'sentod from a minority ol the mein- 
l>ers of the local at Colorado Springs i or countenance and aid in their effort to 
pt event members of the local “from furnishing stocks. <Ues vises and other l>ench 
tools, and also irom uding bicycles lor <loiug job work.' The couvimtiou voted 
lo discountenance these practicea. 

Piecework — Members aie forbidden to do subcontracting <a* lumping from a 
master plumber, or to work for any per.son who has tak<‘n such a contract. 

Machinery, etc -The rules of the plumbers contain a long list of plumbing goods, 
such as drum traps with outlets and screws attached, lead pipe with feirules and 

' Plninliorb' Jouriiul, Oviohor. hum, ia> •'•o 
^ Plumbers’ Journal. Octoljer. iwm. p Jl 
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nipplfi'^ by winch tic* work of thoir trade, they say. in LTudnaliy beinst 

tjikfii rtoiii lln‘m. aid tho nee of which should tliercfore bo etoppeil. In the saint 
connoctiou they add a reiinmiuondaiioii that all inoiuliois advoca‘o tin* n>clusivt* 
use ot iron .sowi-r pipes in Iniildin^s. ••believing it will benefit the Iv altb ot llie 
coininiinity and (-reate a. deinainl for more skilliMl labor.’ it is also piovided that 
all lirasH and niekrl waste flusli. ainl supply pi\)e shall bo yotlfit out by tho plum bor 
who piaei'H It in [lOHition. ■* Tliosi* rnh-.s to Ik; <nilorced wdicrovei inai’tii able.’’ 

Small shop'. -Tin- piesnleiit, in bus r( [)ort to the con\ent)ou of p. 00. declare 1 that 
tlio small shop is rapidly lieconiiiit; a iimst iin'iiacin^; I'vil. 'I’lio sinali shops i luou 
an iiiinieti'O nunii in* ol apprentices "ii the irade. The r owneis woik loni' hours. 
In both \\a^s the mnall Hho])s b'lHl to disu’ease tliowaiic's ol the jonrneynien 
Hesides. tlio OMsieiice of | he Binall sliojis and the hei]) tliev ^uellio l.irye einploy- 
ei s III a pi nch is one o! the threat diOiciiUies wlindi the as-o<-cition iiicet.s in strikes. 

Sep.anitn 11 of liadcs Tho association ]nol]iliits plninbers lioin \\orKiJc;at steam 
or hot, wafer or t^as 'ittiim. and sti am and i^as litle s In m working .it 

jdnmbmg, in anv lown win'ru ihoo* cimI'Is ar.' organi'/ed separatei) wiliiui the 
United .\ssnciation. or Iroin abowuig any nn cliana s aside fiom iho.se iiuuieil to 
infringo on those iiades 

Cooperntjon - -The prosideiil .n l.is icport to tlio convention of tooo, recalled tlio 
facttli.al tin' Inlertialional Union wdiicli pioc* ded tl e pu'sent ITiiled \‘'S()eiation 
ot I’luml'ii s. cst.ihlislicd a < oopei at iv<! sho]) sonic \iaisagom Mitw.inlie whi e 
the ^lihvanl I'e local was on strike, Tliei'.xpenment was a failuii'. The im sident 
saidth.'l. ii \\as jnol ahiy Pocaiiseol the glanng wanl of snc. < in (oojtetalion 
that lie? Intel nat ioiml Union dismtegraled and the Unit'd A-s"Ciation was 
orgam/,ed I lo ic< ommended lliat iiciinmittee bo appointed lola\ down agmieral 
plan which the loi als might, follow m (stablishmg cooiiciative sinps as a me.uis 
ol lighting llie cmploNcrs <lniing stnkes. Hi* recommended. h"We\<'i-. lhai no 
ellori be iin-nlo to mam tain shops as business ventmes \\ ben tin - ^t rdo s wei e over 
I le also a<l\isrd I hat tho clause of the lonsHtution which lorliadc mcmixis to 
work on ;ohs wlieie ih" material has h(‘en tiiiiiislK'd dir* iTIy lo the ow ner <ir the 
gcnniid coliliacloi lie aliolished. 'I'his claii.se. lie di'caiied. had pievented the 
eslahlislinienl ol a slioi> in l 'liicago h_\ the union, winch mighi. Jnivi* 1 icen e^ pecusl 
to In 1 111 - \ictory (o i he 'irgam/atioii m the gioal ''tr’ke ol I'too - 

Official journal— t'lie plumhers piihlisli an ollicial jourmal. in fhe loiiu ol a 
monthly maga/ini'. It is sent lo all members, and snppoited by a special tax ot 
‘J’» cents a year. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STEAM AND HOT-WATER FITTERS 
AND HELPERS OF AMERICA. 

Higtory.-- 'Tlie National Association of Steam and Hot Water Kit Icrsand 1 leljiers 
of Amei ica w.is i-stabbshcd in It incliidi ft men employed m the tittmg of 

engine ami lioiler < onnectioii'^. and piping lor powoi or Inatnig imi'i oscs, for 
relngetaling. Icr lire extinguishing, and for ad kinds of pnmpiiig. Until the 
present um<m was formed the steam litiers, so t.ir as lliev wei'- organized, 
belonged t 1 (he unions ol plumhers. Since that tmn't lieie ha-' been some Ir ction 
tiolweem Hie I'lumbers and the Steam Kilteis, and some diM u>Mon ol Ibe advi.sa- 
bililyol am.ilg.imalion Wlion the St<'am Fitters apidied to the Aiiiei lean Kcdeni- 
t.ion ol l.abor tor a < barter, m the I’lnmbers oppo.scd tin- .ippla ation on the 
ground that slcani lilting wag a branch ol theirtiadc. The chait-rwas hn.ally 
granted in No\ * mhei. 1 s'.kh with the jiiovision that steam litteis who weio uiem- 
hcrsoi the Plnmheis' nnion might remain m it it they prelevied. ami that st'-am 
litters nnglit join tiie IMumhers union in towns wdiere they were too few to torm 
a union ol their own 

Tho ill feeling lietwi-on the two orguni/.alioiis has never been dispelled Tho 
Plumbers have always considered steam litting a brancli of their trade, and have 
not thought il right that it phonld hecontrolled by a separate national bod\. The 
executive council ol the Federation had this dispute under divcmsion al its session 
in .Inly, Ibiio. Imt declined to interfere, except by instructing asuhcomniUlee pre- 
viousry appointed to continue the ollorts it had already made, to get the two 
dis]>uting unions to meet by < onimittee and arrange lor a settlciuenl ol dilliculties 
ami lor a mnlu.d recognition of ( ard.s. ' 

The IMumliers' otlu lal lounial ot (Ktober, ItlOU. said that negotiations were 

‘ rliiiiii'i'i .Touriiiil OctoluM". I'.Kie, i> If' 

^ Am>‘ri< 0.11 1 'ederiitioiiist. August, I'lee, |> 
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I)endlng between the Plumbers ami the Steam Fitters "with a view of arranging 
a more amicahlo relation in the family. " 

In the convention of the .\iaerican FtMleratiini ef LulK»r m isn'.i a dispute came 
up trom ('hicago between the Steam Fitteis X’mon and the local union ot Sprink¬ 
ler Fitters The con\enliun recommended that the bodies concerned devise 
means by which sprinkler litters mi^ht come under the jurisdiction nf the 
Steam Fih<^rs’ Fnion 

In at the end nf its lirsl iiscal year, the Sienni l-'ilUas' AssiHuatuui had •“> 
locals, lie iMid the number had risen t-'It tell t" I'-' in IMM. In and 

theie were 2.'. I'.t m l>'b, ,i)id only Id m Is s. In IX'.'li tlnwe were 27. and in 
l'i(H). Thonumlierot niemb*u s claiiiicd m tlii'sumnn i ol 12i)0 was 2.i)i>0. The 
8eciet.iry-trea'>unr (‘"timalcd at that lime that .ibout 7oii steam litters belonged to 
the Plumbers' I’nnm cml tliat about 2ii {lev < ent, of the nu-n worl.ing at the trade 
ware nominionist'i In Juih' Iboi the si iretarv fr« asurer rc|inrted II locals in 
gi)od standing but said that. liv reason til tlio depn-s,on of biisuiessin tlie pio- 
ceiling summer, th(‘ immbi i ot in<-mbers m g<Kn! --Uin<ling wa-' icduced to l,')bn. 

Conventions. Tin* convriilinn meets aunn.ill). liOi.ii ln-aiicb<‘M .ut' entitled to 1 
delegate for the lirst toe jnem! ••is. proiidi il the number is not, le^s iliaii hi. and 
1 adilitiomil delegate fm each additional loo im'inbers or iiaction theri'ol. 

ConsUtut.onal anieudmfiits 'I'le'I'onslitiitoni < an led he amended <'\cept on llio 
j)i opositmn ol a local hi .uu-li. 'ii limit led m wni mg to the s(‘ci etai y-treasui cr at 
least a months hetoie the <'oii\onli<>ii. and a|)ia«i\ed in the convention by a three- 
fourths vote. An aiinnidiiK'iit of the laws go\ ei ning local hianches. proposed by 
any Im al hr.anch. ina\ be p.is'ed by a two-tliird- voio ot tin* < onvention 

Orticors. - -I'lie oOnei^ are a jn'e-'ideni. ,i \ a-.'jai'-'nli ni .i "ecretary-troaKurer. 
three organi/.eis and an o\i'cuti\ e boatd ol .se\en "i nmie nnunln rs. ol whom at 
le.ist one-tliiial are to he lidpeis. and not imne tli.m one nieniler is to <'ome fiom 
any one State. All olhciM's aie ehs ‘ed tinnnall \ liy I Ino >.n \ entnm 'I'liesecietary- 
treasurer re< civos a salary ot .>,’70. Ills bend is onl\ .s'i'd '[’he oKecntU'e hoard 
has hU|)t;rvi8ion of tho nnion in the iiilei\:ils Oeiwetm the < om entions and has 
power to remove ollioers for neglect o| dnt'. .ind to apnoint t iieir snceeHsors. It, 
nia\ levy as-eHsinents in aid ol stri' t.s. 

Local inuone, (I .iii api'ln .itnm fi ir a chai tei come ^ fi oni a town within tin* juriH- 
dn turn claimed h\ an existing local, tin* 'Oi ie| n \ - f re.i^niei is lequired to notily 
tlieloc:,! It It piotest,-. tin* i|Uestion ot gi'.mtmgllie new eh.irtei is leteired to 
the ext'cniive hoaid. 

Joint boaids Wlnre tliei e are a Ste;im hhl lei s hianch and a 1 [elpei s’hram h m 
the same town. Ihe\ tire diiecteil to Inive ti ,n>inl e\e< nti \ o hntird ot > litters ami ■* 
helpers. \\ liere two or nmie local hiamhes exi-^t wnlnn inn miles of etudi other 
thev are to niainbim a conten nee hoatd 

MemberBhip. - It is pieserihed llniteaih loixil Inain h sliall have an extimimng 
hoiud (Where circniustanM'> will pennifi lo examine into the (lUalitietilions of 
cjindidiitos for inemberslii]). \ny nn*mbei who ino\ e - to tmotln-r city must satisfy 
the rennirenienls of tin* local examining ! oaid. it it is ileniande*d, even though ho 
has passed an *‘Xuniiiiation in the city that In- <'anie fiom 

Withdrawal and transf r cards--All)'inemhf'r's ent itiod to a withdrawal I'ard on 
payment of all duos a'sesMUents, and iim s wdin-h stand against him. Ho may 
again affiliate with Ins brancli a‘ anytime bypie'entmg Ins card and paying 1 
month's dues. If he jiresents tho card within 12 montli.s of the date of issue ho 
must pay all dues and assessments b»r tin* interval. 

A transfer card is is.sued. without vote on payment of all dues and assessments 
to <late of application The acceptance of it h not obligatory mi other locals. 
It It is accepted it is to be returm*d by the recording secretary to the local branch 
which issued U 

traveling card IS granted for any time not exceeding l year on tlie payment 
in ad\ ance of all dues for the p- runl coveted. 

A local branch which admits a memher from another branch is at liberty to 
charge him any difference which may exist 'tM*tween the admission fees of the two 
branches 

Any member who goes to work in a towm where a local branch exists, even tem¬ 
porarily, must make h s presence known and he subiect to the local working rules, 
by-laws, e.xaminmg iioard. and wage scale. II he is sent by an employer in the 
town he comes from, and if his w’ages nre higher under the rules of his own town 
than under tho.^e ot the place he com(-< to he is not obliged to take lower w^es. 
Men so sent out by employers from their homes must have all their expenses paid 
by their employers. 
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Finance*.—The (‘liartor fee for new locals is Sl.'>. which covers cost of nwessarN 
blanks. The per capita tax is 10 cents acpiarter for steam fitters and 11 cents a 
(juarter for helj)erR 

The initiation loo of local braiK lies may bo not nioro than nor loss than $2 
for fitters, and not more than .si,*) nor loss than for helpers. When a helper 
pasHOK into ;i fitters' branch, ho in.iv bo charge d a translor foe not oxceodinj' tho 
(lirt'orenco botwoon fho two inHiation foos 

Strikes.- Tho constitution contains tho raftn-r iinnsuHl piovision that '• all lo<-al 
branches are ro(|nesto<l to notify the n.itioiial soi rotai \-troasurer liefore entering 
into any general strike," giving all nocess.iry informaiion about tln^ cause of it. 
If tho Htnko iH iiuiorsod hy a muiorilyot the o\ecutuo hoard tlu'sirretary is to 
IB.HUO an appeal foras.sistanco to all h'cal branches. Klsowhore m the( onstitiitioii 
it is provided that no general strikticaii booi dered by any local branch for a reduc¬ 
tion of honrsof laliur oran iiHTo.isoiti wages withonttheindor-'ementofama;onty 
of th<‘ e.xecutivo hoanl. and if tins l.iw is not (•o?’‘]>lied with the local branch has 
no claim on 1 iKMiational association. Tlio oxecmtive hoaid h.is jiower to lew an 
assoH'-mont in aul of a lo(-.d hran<*li '• whu-li may have boon ordi^red on strike fora 
reduction of tho hours of l.ihor <'r an in< lo.ise in tho rat(5 (d wagi'S or again'-tnon- 
union inoii. am I through s iid strike sliouhl become linanci illy e”ibarrassed.'i’lie 
u.siial juactico soeins to bo to ajipeal to the locals ior v<>innlar\ aid. 

Tho union ici)<>i-te(l to 1 he f'edmation of L.ahor in the fail of lt)00 that it had lost 
two stril.i's and comjiioioiseil one <binng tlio pr- i ^■(hng loar. One thousand one 
hundred persons wore in\ ohi*'!. Tho cost of tlu' stnkes was about sti.nnd. 

Hours oflabor -About A iigust 1, IDnn. the seci ei ar\ ie['<irted that 1locals were 
working IH hours a wee]{, k 1 liours. and l.iiohours. 

Wages. —Memliers of a<lvanc(‘d agi^ oi- inferior .ihility aie stnii»*fnii(‘S jiminittod to 
work for h.’ss than tho union scale. 

Nonunion tnon. Whore fitit'is and holpors arc organi/ed. fitters are forbidden to 
work with any but union hei]Kns, ami holjim*s to work with any hut union litters 

Order in mootings, -It is ]irovided that no retr<'shim nt other than wafoi shall he 
allowed in tho meeting nxmi whi'o tho local Inniich is m se.ssmn, ami m> smoking 
shall !>(' allowed dming initiation. 


JOURNEYMEN STONE CUTTERS’ ASSOCIATION OE NORTH AMERICA. 

History.—The pr<*8ont general olli<-ers of the Stone Cutters' Assi'ciatioii do not 
know when the local unions id’ tho stom cuttiTs first united in a national bod\. 
The seendary has a <^opv (d a iiionihly journal issikmI by tlio .lourm'vnieii Stone 
(Titters’ Association of tlie United Statesot .\merieain l'ohru.ir\. Notonly 

the association, but its otlicial ]»a])or was by this time a going concern. The local 
unions attached, which are mentioned in this paper, are i hose of New York. Wash¬ 
ington. Uineiiinati, Chicago. Cleveland, l*hila«lelphi.i, Battiinon*, ami Hamilton, 
Ontario. It is i*rohablo that tho national as-'oeiation had existed for some years 
before tins, it is certain that local unions had existed tor many years. An 
old silk banner of tho Niwvark union hangs m the office of the general secret iry, 
which hears the in.seription “ Fouiuleil m iNdl. " The Washington union is also 
of many years'standing. There is a tradition of a conflict with ITe.sident Jack- 
son in IK‘A) about hours and wages on work at the White House The Washington 
stonecutters are said to have marched in a body at the laying of the corner stone 
of the Capitol in The stone which was laid on July f, to coniinemorate 

the commencement of the Haltimoro and Ohio Railroad was presented by the 
stonecutters of Baltimore 

The Stone Cutters do not publish .stutistic.s of membership, hut the >ecretary 
states the membershi]) at approximately 10.Odd men 

Relations to other trade unions.—Though local iinion.s of the Sfone (Titters usually 
join central labor unions or Imilding-trades councils in theircities the union, as a 
whole, sliows no disposition to ally itself with others. It is ])rond of .ts long his¬ 
tory. and is not ready to acknowledge either that others can help itor that itought 
to exert Its strength on behalf of oth-us. The Stone ('utters'Journal of July, 
11)00, taking as Us text tho desertion of the Kansas City Building Trades Council 
by most of the strong unions except the Stonecutters and. the ITiinters. advises 
stonecutters generally to maintain an independent attitude. They are drawn into 
sympathetic strikes and aie ‘Heft to hold the bag." The stonecutters have ihe 
highest wages that are paid to any mechanics in the building hue and the shortest 
day. They got the^e advantages by their own efforts, at the sacriiiie of their own 
time and inon^j. They should maintain them and let other people look out for 
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their own interests. “ Inthesi'days of wioabblitiftbuiliUiiK-tiucli st-omicils, Ainon 
can Federations KniKlits of L:it>or. uiul antaK'omstic central botlie'. atonecatters 
haven't anythin;; in the world to ^aiii by having; anythniu’' to do with any of lln'm. 
bnt (‘ver\thin;; to lose by the connection. ’ 

Objects. - The association nienlions nnioiiK its ohn'cts lo ^•slahh^h an apprentice 
system and to encourai;o a higher standard of skill 

Convention and constitutional amendmenie 'i he wiitteii C(nistitutn>n makes im jiro- 
Vision for convention'-. ('on vent ions ha\ <*. however, been ImM wIhh it hits Ke**me(l 
desirahlo tt) tlto local ntiions. There was one in and another in None 

lias been held .siia e. An extensive revision ol the constitution w,is made b\ tin' 
e.vei utivo hoanl. and ra itie-l [>\ voii'of the lodges, in I'ldo. Any lo<‘.d ma\ at any 
time projKise an amemlment to th(‘ constitution. The ])roj)osition h sent to tho 
general secretary -treasurer, and hy Inm pulilishe I in tlit' do iriial It lodges which 
have on(‘touvth oi ilu* eletior.il \ot'‘s secoiul tho iuoposal.it is -aihuiitted tt) a 
general \ole Iv.ieli branch li.is I so r.illcd ekadoial \ote foi e.i<di J') members.or 
fraction tin ieol, on 11m roll at the turn- ol ihe < i.1 e, t h. a ot tin- last )ii‘r capila tax. 
A majority of such \ nt’ s is ouoiigli to earr\ an .iiiicnlineni 
Ofticers I lie <ifbcers aie a piesnlimi a \ ice pio-.idon(. a sect ctar\ -treasuri'r, and 
an executu e board ol 7 iin iuhcr-- I In - rriilo<l Si at< s and i anadH ai e divnled into 
7 (listnets, an I 1 member of 1 lie I'xi'eui ive bo.i; d h< host n fr"m (‘in h 'bstrict. All 
olbcers aie e'« ( ted by p(ipular vido. ami a pluralit\ ot (decioi d \ otes is sunicient. 

The se. retaiy-treasuier. in addition to tiio other duties o; liis oflice is editor of 
the Month'y Stone Cutteis' .loutnal Ills salarv is si. 'km a >ear. Me has an 
iiDowaineol m>oii lor t\v’o :i>si-.tants. Itisbisdntj to atten l convent ions and In- 
18 allowed bis radroud l.iio and s.'.Miada. foi expi iisi-s lie Inru shes the bond 
el a guarantee i ompaiu’ for hdpu. the cost, of it is jianl by the orgHimatioii. 

The luiHiness of the e oentue boaid is iilmost all truii'^acted b\ c<'nesj.ondence. 
and the decisions of the lucmliei s, with e \ planations, are ]mh; islu'd in t In* Journal. 
:\ coiisKlerahlo spat e in each Journal is occiipn d h\ tlie li‘l lers horn membei s ol 
the boaid. conveying tlieir judgments ami tlie ri'a-oiis for tlc'ir jmlgments on 
ipiest.oiis that l;a\e hei n prtxsented to tliem 

Pr iiiing and headquarteiu The coiistilutum jirovides tliat hi<ls loi jinntingand 
aiiiiplies shall be invited annually, and tliai the geneial president, together with a 
Cl unmitte(‘ <)l e |j-Q||i },m local union. shall select 1 ol the be-1 amt lowest ImlH (i oin 
union pimters, 1 1 om which I shall ho chosen 1 v a gem ral vote of the memliers. 
'1 he head narteis aie to ho fi.xed tor tin* \eai in tho town win re the printing is 
done. Ths])lauot debTinining the place ot llm he.idii'arters ai'coiding to the 
bills for printing was lormerly t ai ned out accinding to its intent, though the s<‘c- 
retary <'\iilani8 that it was not usual to accept ih ‘ lowest hid Since ixhJihe 
head<inariers hu\ o nunaim-d continuoush at Washington, I) (' , and the jioliey of 
the union seems to he to keep riicin there. 

Local uiuons.—A hianch may he organi/.cd hy 1 jira< lical slonecutteis who }ia\e 
ne\er dis(|ualihed themsehes by working < oiilrai v to umon j>nn< iples. Wherever 
r inemhers with general iiniuii cards ere working together they are compelled to 
form a branch under penalty of forfeiting their iin iiiIhtsIup When a job starts 
where no Ijram h is in e.xistonce tliefu.st member wlio go*‘s to work on it must 
iiotity the general olhee and give tlu' naim s and addresses ol .ill itonecuttiTs m 
the town. 

Stonecutters are of necessity a shilling population. 'The i onsirnctioiiof agieat 
public work, a dam or a largo hnilding. will gather a consuleiahle force and keej) 
H together for months or yeais. wlien the paiticular woik is completed not a 
stonecutter may he left in tlie jJace. Tlus state of things exjilains the m^eil of the 
regulations which liave just been (pioted. It reHull'' in a constant formation and 
dissolution ot branches m jiartumlar jdaces. ijuite aside from any change in the 
stiength of the orgaiu/ation as a wliole 

On joining the association a local must define the limits of its jurisdiction. The 
limits may not go beyond a radius of 127 miles, unless l*y the spe dal sanction of 
the e.xecutive board. The executive board has fiower to grant a charter for a new 
local within the jurisdiction ot an existing one, provided the hours and wages are 
<-(jual at the time of application. 

Independent locals.—The stonecu’tera of New York, Philadelphia, and Bo.ston are 
united in local unions which are not aftilialed with the national body Their reia- 
lions to the national union are entirely friendly, and the national union reirularly 
exchangee cards with them; i. e.,it receives men on certificate of memlKTslnp 
from them, and they in turn rereive its members on its certificate. The con tit - 
tioii of the national union provides f r the exchange of cards willi ail bona fide 
stonecutters' unions within its jurisdiction, provided they charge not less than ijllO 
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iiiitiutioii fVo. ;ni<t i»? t h(»y i eripKK fiiniish a. itionthly re])ort of general 

union in(‘nil<«Ti wlinm Mioy j The JoiinioyTm a Sr<>no < 'utters' -lournal reg¬ 

ularly i)ubliHhes a liHiol these imleiietnleiit locals arnl tie names o their secretaries 
after tlui list oi the locals of tiic national union and tlieir s<'cretaries. 

'fhe constitution jirovides that if a local union wincli has been a member of the 
association ^ ecedes. its initiation fee, if u desires to reitirn again, shall bi; fixed by 
tlin executive board 

Memborship. The constitution presenla's that the niemliers ef the assocnation 
shall bo .louineymen stimecntters and carvers < nl>. “Any man sball be (onsid- 
orod a practii-al stonecutter wlio * an ceinp ele stotm work tine ami perfect This 
will include all kimls of stone woi k plain, molded, or carved. ' 

Apprenticeship, d'lio branches may regulate the numl)(‘r of .ipjirentic^'s m eacli 
y.ir<l within their jurisdiction, bin inn* case may the numlar oxcee i I in a yard 
where less than l.'>men are einpi<)ve<l, 'i wlieio le.ss t lian MtO aie (>inplove<l. or 1 in 
any case whatiner. An apprentn e c.in not begin (o le.ii n the ttailo before he is 
IT) yisirs old iiur after 1 h'IS \n appicntno must leud^ter Ins naimn age, ai.d 
residence, ami tlm imnie ol thr (trm liiai lie isaiipreiitn ed to. witli the biancli. 'I’he 
term ol appiHiifn oslnp is 1 mmi^. An .ippientn e wlio is legisieird under a con¬ 
tractor IS to be coinpell<‘d lu liaisli bis tune nnd< r biin. if In- Iravi^s his rmplover 
and engages with anotlna-. m \ioIalion oi the rules ol tho biaiieh lie is to be 
treated ns a scab. 

it. I- «h'claie«l to !>.' ‘ the imiier.ilive duly o| sliop slewaids and iiieinbris to see 
that, alI appreiilUS'S m tlinr respect^'*' ''ho[i-' aie givm goinl wo:]\. m or<ler that 
tliey may beeonie skilled workmen, fiit.iul p. takr then p!,i<-es as .loiiiiie\men in 
oiir innlst. " 

It IS a-'Serted b\ t In* gteiei al siu letai y that while formal (•oniracts of imlentnro 
are no longer iimde, llie rules of the assoclai ion regaiding a[ii)reiitieesliip are gen- 
erallv eiifoiced. It is s ml that the assoi lation takes p.uns to see that apprentices 
are given o])i)i>rlunit;oM to learn all kinds ol woik, instt‘a<l of being kept upon one 
kiml, as the interests ol tli(5 einjiloyer wou'd du-fate. If an emplo\er relnses tf> 
gi\an a])i)renlic(‘ piopri ojjpoitunities. the apjnentico is taken away from linn 
andjnitin another s|iop 'J’lie nnsatislactoiy mnpioier is not allowed to take 
another appienttce until tlie term of the lust has oxiiitrd \i)prent*ces generally 
rei'civo .‘<1 a <lay tin' first \ t'a!. si tiu' second, ami s ; tin' tin id. 

Traveling c.aids. Jl a luemlnT lca\ es ,i In auch wi thout ,i 1 laveliiig card, on g"ing 
to another brancli he must m.ikc a dcjiosit of sl.io bt' li. ldnnlil Itis card is pro¬ 
duced. 'I'he blanch is to keep not le-s th.in cents for the tiou()le of .sending f<n* 
the card. 

Discipline.- It is unlawful for any member or branch to issue an\ circular letter 
or document liaving releren<'e to tlie general allairsof the organi ation, except 
tlirougli the executive board Anv branch wiiicli makes a lalso cdiargo against a 
»'andi<lalo lor one ot th*‘ geiu'ral l^^i<•e•^ is liable to a line of si oil. These pai agiaplis 
seem to I o very little entoreed No fine lias ever lieen h vied on .icconnt of a false 
charge against a candidate for ollice. though such charges liave lieen made One 
reason may be tliat tlie enforeeim'iit of the law would d<'Volve upon the accused 
jieiaon or upon Ins iinmediati' associates, and that they fetd a delicacy aboul put¬ 
ting the law in motion. 

Thecoiistitntion provides that an\ man who has evuir committed h inself" (the 
Stonecutters’ ])hr.iso lor scaldniig ) can not liold anv gener.il <illico oi bo a delegate 
to the convention. F<'r siieli an ofTiMise a member m.iv be fined liy tlie branch 
where the o'ien.so was committed not less t ban > nor more tiian No part of 
Buch a. tine can bo rcinitiod. except witli t lie apjn oval of the exeentne boar<i. 

The fStone <'utters have for man\ years pnbiislied (piaiteily a list of scahfi, 
arranged according to the i<i: als by whu U ther were reported. When any union 
deiecis a man whose name laon the list iii .such a position that lie can be forced lo 
p.i\ a fine, It asks the union wlindi reported him as a scab what hue stands against 
him. It olten li.ippens that his olfense an<l lie have lieen lorgotten .\s the gen¬ 
eral seeretarv says, in such cases, “on general pidnciples some - (k 1\ m ikes amotion 
10 collect a $10<1 or .slaU tine. 'I’ho only icasou gnmi is. • We need the money.''’ 
The constitution jirovides that when a braiudi disiiands without specifying the 
fine against any scab in its .lunsdicliou. the brancli winch collects the first part of 
.such iine shall fix the amount and bo entitled to 20 jier cent, the remainder to go 
to the general union. 

In February, lOOO. the secretary complained that over 2.000 names were stand¬ 
ing on tlie scab list, many of which hail been there for years, and many of which 
were the names of masons, ipian ymen, and otliers who were not properly stone 
cutters at all.' Mr .1. Clifford, in a letter to the Stone Cutters'Association, on 

_ - . _ 
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comuij; into tlie presidency of it in l)t‘C<*mb‘ r. isix;. saul •• I am inclined to believe 
our inetlxKls of cn-atiiu scabs aio alto;;»‘thor U>o read\. Personal b'eliug often 
iielps to j^et a man on the scab li^t that never ''ImnUl be there. I lielieve that il a 
man could tak(‘ Ins ( jim* before tlie excn utive board without di-positin^ the fu 1 
amount ol his tine, winch w .sonx'times $ino or we would have lo'.s men on 
the scab h't than at jire.sent. Ibittinj^ si'lO on a man is pia('li(“all.\ seabl'ing him 
for life, 'riieii he ai wa>s koejis op a miorrill.t wai lart; on tin* iriide a.'> huig as ho 
li\es. d’lie sooner \ on ])nt a stop to that kind oi t usiness the l-eiter.‘ ' 

In the comeiitioii (»f ispl an oi'iort \\:ismade to dt-elare a i^eneial • jubilee. ' 
(luring winch those who h id ‘'eo iimitie<l tlieniHelves " sliould l»e .idmitted for an 
initiation lee ol .s.’o m lieu of all hue-' .uid p< nalt *‘s. 'I'he proposition lor surh a 
g('neral jubilee was \ oteii down but it wum eso \ e<l l hat any bi aneh u hicb chose to 
pioilaim a pibi -o in its own 'oe.iIit\ mmin <lo so A large pro, oriioii of tlx* 
braix hes did d dare luluioes. .lud some men e.iine iii uii'ler tlxuii. but no' so manv 
as vsas expei ted S,i\s 11 le se< ii't;I'V • The oiil\ time 1 lial a man i oiiies in who 
has been line.I and expolli'd is wiieu lie eoiiipelled lo.’ 

Fiimnces. 'Die diartei ft‘e fni new h-eals is slo ior yver\ loo xiemlteis or Ir.ictxm 
thereof 'l'h(“ p'r capita tax 1' cents .i iixmlh. The gonx ral oibee .i;so iccei\»'s 
halt ot .ill in.tianoii tees and UIX'S. ’riu‘se go to tb<‘ strike tund \ii ass ‘^s neiit 
ol Is! lor t his t uiel IS also hn'ie.t everv \ ear \ny nx mher lour month ' ot iuoh' m 
arreai s must ln'compelled to pay .‘o jier <'enl ot his e.mntigs e.'u h pav day until lio 
IS dear on the liooks 

The g«*ueral iniliaiion Um' is s|o \ d .ippreiit xs' who has eomph-ied Ins term of 
I years within the inri.sdii l lon ot !h<> .isMK-iai ton is admitted on thej'ayment ol 
s,’eO, provided he applies wit Inn I moni li .n n-i his t''im e\])ires Au\ apple ant 
fiom <1 loieign eouniry. w ithout a < ai d 1 1 oni a ieeogni/e<! i-.tonee,utt< rs’ union, is 
charged sj'>. One wlx) bungs, ^lu li < ,ii d is ijoi admit led 1 1 . e Ik'cmuso I ho number 
I t Americ m stoiiecutUUs wlxi wi'li to go abioad i.s not gu .il enaiigli t() |iistify 
the Ainerx-an nnxai m > m hanging « aid- but he i .ulniilied, m , onsxleialxui of 
his f.iitlifulnesh to nnionism lor the same bs-as an \niei u an eiti/en ^iu Any 
man who leaves the im I'diction .,[ the nnion (the I niled '^tali s and ('anada) with¬ 
out a foreign trav(d.ng caid. must pH\' an milialton lee ol s.iU on Ins leturn. 
l''oreign traveling eaids. aiithor;/ing 1ta\el outside of the I'nited States and 
Canada ari'issued b\ the g. neial olhee un aj^plic.itioii b\ abiamh. )>nt, no mem¬ 
ber can '•et such a < ;o d 1 wice within .1 ) eai s 

'i'liis r '.nlationof loieign trn\el i e(|ui i es t'\|il.iiiai ion 'I’he .stom« uiiers par- 
tlciilailN n the I'aiRb in > ities lia\e eomidiiUK'd bit terly ol (he •• luii \esters, who 
come from KurotH\ woi k <lurmg the busy season, and leturn. In Isss several 
propositions lor iiigli initiation Ut.s Uu foieigmu s weie(iisenssixl m tin'con\eiition 
and reje cted. The cmivent ion tinalb. ii \ed a un 1 1 ot m initiation tee of si (i. wii h a 
provision that any member who slmiild le.ive the luris.belion t.f tlie uiiioii and 
nftei wards retni n should be eluii ged a i einitiati-n lo- ol siand l h,ii lor leaMiig 
and leturning a si'coud Imx lie should be < Iiargt d >;') 0 . This was mu sahsfaelerv 
to some oI tlie i'lastetn unions Tlie K*'w Yuk « ilv iinx-n immedia oiy rebel'ed 
and ri'sohi’d to charge ^'lO to all applicants tor admi'sion who should cmjio Irom 
any pbe e outside of tlie I’niled Stal's ami to r- luse to ex- li.inge card - with any 
union will! h should not mamiain tlx* saiiX' initiation tee I'lrsf the Newark miio i 
and then other unions m Kastem cities followed i lie lead ot New York. Tlie We.sl- 
ein unions which did not symii.itiii/- with the mov» meiii wen- compelled to join 
It or see the national uni 'ii go to px Selt-mteiest jaessod tlie same w.l^ tor 
the foreigners were tloeking Wb'st lo a\ 0 'd the Ingli ivistern mitialion fees 
Within about il months ttie national union liad yii'hled to the demands ol the 
rebels. 

Iiiiliatien lees are dii('eted to be paxl in installments. .ti the r.ili' ot C) pi r eaait 
ol the ajiplieanfs earnings 

If a bianeh collects dues or lines tor .mother biam h it is entitled to a fee of ID 
per (eiit Thi^. togt'ther with tlie expense of terwarding tlie moimy. is to he paid 
!)> the member. 

B« n' til , ()n the death of .i member m good -tanding li s lu-iis ,iie entith'd to a 

funeral Ijeiiefil ot 'slDD .\ m(*niber ho is in .u rears for dues and .iHsessiinxits for 
nx>re tlian I months torleits his elaim to the tumral biiietit, and does not 
recover It until I month attei he has paid uj) It a member has})aid hisdiies to 
braix-li, and the branch has failed to forward (he per caidta tax lo tlxi general 
onice, ttie bratu'b is liable for the tuneral l eneht. 

Loans may be made by a branch to a member who is out ol worK.and it a trav- 

' Steiio (’nU‘-i-s'.Journal. l)et oiiiIht. Isin;, j, 9 
’'•lo'iriial siipj.lcment. SoptemlH-r, issj p j 
’Jonriiiil -laiiii.iry lo Amcn-t. Jss- 
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eling card ih issued to linn tlie amount of the loan is noted upon the hack. If he 
(lopoflita the cai d with another l)ranch ho inuat make i)aymenta on the loan at the 
rate of 2") per cetit of Ina whenever he works, together with tlie cost of 

remittances. 

Stnkea and lockouts.—The con.atitiilion pays “.V strike is where tlie men them 
Helves take* the tirnt atej) to raise their wa;<es or to enforce some article in the ^en- 
(•ral union constitution and by-lawa. A lockout is wliere the employer makes tlie 
first move to i eiluc** wa^es, increase hours, or introduce rules in opposit’on to the 
general union (“onstitution and h>-]aw.s. ' 

A strike can not ho declared without a tliree-fonrths vote m favor of it at a spe¬ 
cial meeting ol the local branch Alter such a \ ote a statement of the demands, of 
tlie stale of trade, of the number that would be out of work, the number in and 
out of bonelit, and the nnniber of members wiio voted for and against a strike 
must bo laid before the e.xecaitivrt board. If Ihe board considers the case clearly 
stated, the <|uostion is to bo presented to a vote of the iiraiiches: and a strike is 
not sanctioned unless a iiiaiontyof tlie\otes cast by the branches are favoralile 
to it. When sucli a vote has b(‘eii given, th board is directed to make every effort 
to reach an amicable settlomont lielore linally ordering a strike 

During a strike members are directed to work for auv contractor wlio agrees to 
tln.'ir rules, jirovided he coniines himself to his own contract and does not work for 
tlie linn wlioso men are out. 

The president, at the riemost of a UkoiI braiu h which is on a strike, may visit the 
place ami undorlako a settlement, and lie may also ( all for help on the nearest 
members of the executive board. The president and the membets of the board are 
to receive for sucli services tin'common rate of w igcs. their railroad fare, and 
a day additional, all to bo paid by the local branch 

No branch may Htnk'o within 1 year of its organization No bramh may strike 
aiidreceiv6Htrikepay wliilo IttpiTcentof the aggregate membership of tlie National 
Union are already mi strike. 

Strike and lockout pay is $•'> a wc(“k. A daily report must bo m.ide to the general 
oftic(‘ ol the names of all members on strike .Any member 1 irfeits Ins strike pay 
for any (lay on which ho may fad to answer roll c.ill, and a Inanch forfeits its pay 
f(»r each day on wincli 1 he Htriio' roil is not sent in. No stn m pay is allowed lor 
tlie first week. A imnnlter not in good standing eaii not dr.iw strike [lay 

Difficulty of paying strike dues.-1 )(‘8pite its age and strongtii the niiioii has been 
most rmniss in keeping the promises winch iL lias made to strikers. A strike of the 
Stone ('utteis in Toronto in Im.io cnfailc(l strike payments by the National Union 
ot tiol. The National Union had not moiie\ in its ti casiiry to meet the payment-' 
and tlie membeiswere reluctant to pay the m‘C(N.sar\ asst'ssments .\t the con¬ 
vention of I.S!»'3 a lovy or a.''SesHmont oi si .■><». to l>e paid in ■> installments, at inter¬ 
vals of (i montlis. was declared, but tlie socielaiy-treasurer complained m the 
dournal b weeks after the coiivimtion that only i branches had mad(‘ a payment.' 

Another levy of tsi.kO was laid at the <‘onv(‘niion of IS'il to ])ay the old strike 
claims of Toronto, as well as otlieis ot J >('troit and .Milwank('c. Tlie roronto debt 
was finallv settled in istr),.*)\earsaltei itwas incurr(Ml. Imt in Maicli, istib. reply¬ 
ing to a complaint Irom the Detroit local lliat its claim was still unsettled, the 
general 8(x*rotary-treasiiier declared that only about one third ol the im inliers had 
paid the last levy. In duly. IS9(). a member of the e vccutive boaid offerod a propo¬ 
sition that tins levy be jiimullod and those who bad ]iaid it be cnnlited with the 
amounton acconiitot percipita tax and that a new levy of $1.50 lie bud. t > be 
paid within <1 months. This jiroj^isitioii w.is carried by a vote of 11 localsagainst 
t*T, only about one-third of tile locals voting at all. ' 

In 15:00 provision was made fora strike fund, to be inamtained by an annual 
levy of 1^1, jiayable on o.‘ before the dlst of August of each ye ir The Stone Cut¬ 
ters* Journal for Sejitembcr, l!l0o, published when tlie tune for tlie first levy had 
expired, detdared (hat the plan was a complete failure, and that out of a member¬ 
ship of about 10.000 only had paid the levy. In theO ‘tobor Joiirna the secre¬ 
tary said in desperation that it would be lielter to remove the strike laws from the 
constitution, to nullifv the annual levy, and return the money to those who had 
paid It. The secretary continued: “ You have had I f years' e.xpeiience with prom¬ 
ises to pay strike claims, and it has been concUisive'y proven to my mind that the 
rank and file of the general union do not propose to pay strike bills, and we ba.se 
our stat'‘meiU on the fact that they have never done it so far." 

The president ^ai 1 in December, I notice tin'branches and executive board 
vote to legaIi/.(* any strike that takes place: vote to grant any loan whenever a 

> Stono Cutters’ .lournal. October, Istrj. p 

* Stone Cutters’Jourual. August, 1895. p ;t: SeptnnUu- |Mi,-..p :>, March, isw.p 11. .hUy, lH96.p 9 
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l)ranch reijiiestft ono. but bitterly couiplftiii wheimver a levy la put on to jmy the 
bills with which they just voted should lie pmd. 1 have ofton heard men say. Of 
» ourse. jtay the death Ixuieht. he was a i^okhI fellow.' and it was an oversiuht that 
he aliovsed himself tonin ontot benefit. Its the same wa> with strike i)ay. They 
K.iv * What Kood IS the general union if it does not pay strike claims'’ They vote 
without a moment's hesitation to allow a strike claim of two or three t liousaml dol- 
hir.s for St like pa\. and stoutly maintain that the imn were entitled t<> the money 
and «)niiht t<< have it. .\t the same time, if a levv ol Tii) ct'i.ts m jint on to pa\ it 
with }on will s(-c th(‘ ''ame man kick d«‘sj)oratoly aKam».t iis collection, and doniaml 
to know why tlie j^cncral union < an not alon;; without all the time levvini.^ its 
membeis." 

Wages and hours. A rosoUilion of convention recite^- that a lew blanches toleiale 
what la known as thcgradiin; s\stem. but that such a system tends to destroy that 
friendship whii h IS essential to line mr.onism. and lliai tlie hranches wheie the 
gradiin; system is in use ought to ma!c»* an earnest otlori to abolish it. 

The jioliev ot the organi/ation is to h\ a standard waue and to exjieet all mem¬ 
bers to contorm exact 1> toil 'riie goiieial .secret ai \ declares that ho has seaicely 
ever Iviiown an instauco in whn li :in emploscr has paid more than the standar<l 
wag(“ hv reason of superior abdity or .speed, except when the pur])ose has been to 
got a last man to set a killiiiLr pace for his companions. • If a man is known to 
accept pa\ lieyoinl Iho regular rate, he is.said to he taking ))loo<l money, and he is 
de 0 [)ise(l as much a> n mm who works helow the latc ' 

^lelnbels ovt'r ‘>0 \c,irs of age.ind jih\sirally nnalile to earn tlm standard rate of 
wa-_n H ma\ l>e granted • i-xeiniit cards ' on thorecomnn ndat loii oi an iii\ estigating 
coiriiniitec The cominittc«i is to logiilate the wages of exempt members. 

The association adopted a law m is'.r.* which piohibits memlKTs fiom lecciving 
pay in any other tonii than leg.d cnrrenc\, It w explained liy tlic secietary that 
tills inlewas imr neeessilate<i by the existence of company stores, winch Imve 
novel tionbled the stone entP rs. It resnlte<! fiom the m tion of H«‘\eral real estate 
lioomers in western t<)W'tiH, who nnlnceil stone ciittei s to take a part of their ])ay m 
town lots of iiroldeiiniln al \alne 

Tin* sioiie entterswero one ol the tii.st,tra'les tooblaui.in some pbu'os, tho>^-hour 
day. It IS sanl that in Washiiigtmi l> ( k. tiftei the ci\ il w’ar the regular day was 
's hours, and wages \\ ei e $ I a da\. I )ni ing tlio liai d times. I nnn ! to 1 Sjb, 
I lie stone c-utteis m tu.m) citu'S snllered severe- losst s ot wag< s, as gn'at. it is said, 
asnfall iroiii tsi a day to siL.kn or oven At Waslnngton .ilongwith a fall 

to .s-t tilt -e wasaiengilieningot ihehoius to I". TheM-houriiay w,ih not recovered 
till l^sj. Ifut in most j)laecs w liore tin- stone < iittei s Innl oht,lined the S-honr day 
they ilid not rebnpuish it Tin- .lonnial sanl in .Mali h IHsu, liVoi \-man wlio 
lias I noiigh com moil sense to kinov light fi om w j ong knows that w ages are cer¬ 
tain to i ise to a l■(*rtaln | oiiit. and the alone eulter who (hopped Irom s 1 to si.'.‘5 
knew he could get back 1o '' I without saddling d lioiirs mote a d.iy on Inmsell ami 
lore mg his hiother to xvalk the stieets in idleness, liungrvand wietched.' ' 

In Augu.st. ! and again in ''optembei. is'.i7. tin- seen t.iry-treasnrer (»f the 
Stoin^ Cutters published statist n s ol tlie houi s and wagi sol a eoiisKh-raide num- 
1 er of branches, and also of those ol nnor::anized slone enUers m cm tain jilaci-s. 
Tlie following tables are a suinmarv ol his lignre-. 'rin- S(-i retaiy-tn^isurer pro¬ 
sen led the facts as proving that short hours make high wages •• [t is invariably the 
case where the least numliorot lioms jirevai] tiie wages an- the Inghest " Tlio 
averages are simple averages, lu which each place, without regard to the nnml>er 
ol men employed there, has the same weight. 

.tr./•(/</'' nvi//<-.s jn'r (iaij nf '>(<iii>i-u(t<'rs, m /hr iiKitihn of (jtrru, 

inii/rr llu' si/\(riii\ oj ,V, a, mtd jo hoUi s, rrsjurtu'tiij. 
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AveraifC inKjon pi r ilnif of iiiio/i/aiiiz<‘</ stonecutters, in the number of phiee^i i/treu, 
muter the sifstems of S, omt ]o ttoars, respectively. 


1 loll) s 
ll.T 

.l;iy 


KuiiiIh r 
«>( placos 

l.VH ]s9r 


Wfiui-H )H-r clay 


lsa.{ \s>j7 


;» ; H :(:> 

10 ! IS I,I 


M .vt I :{ {■,!, 
.{ Cl 1 !»:' 


Piecework. Tlio .iHsaciatiou inohiliits .siilx onti aclinic jin<] piecework, ou pain of 
expulsion of any braucli whicli pniints it. This rule ajiplie.s to plain and molded 
work. (’arviiiK i>i left to Hh' option of tlio hianchos 

Machinery.--The slono pick is d. cl.ned in the constitution not to he a .stoneent- 
ter'H tool, and inenihers are diie< tod to nvo everyelloit todis(anir;it, 0 ' its use The 
stone ])ick is a he.iw tool, sh.qied like a di;fj;eT'H i>iclv, and used in a similai wav. 
XhostonocMittiTs admit that stone can lie cut faster with it than with a hammer 
and chisel, hut tlic'y o\chid(' the use of it on tlm ground tliat to us(' it reipiiros 
nothing’ but brute st'cugili, and tli.vt it alTords a means of sniiplanting skilled 
stonecutters with ineio lahorei'^. 

The constitution instriicls blanches to make evcTy ollort to juevent the intro¬ 
duction of idatiers. ami it iirovidcs ihat it -^hall not lie pormitted to shi]i planer 
worlc into any cit\'wlioro the union lias succi'oded in abobsliiiig plaruus The 
introduction of jilainn'r luacliinery lias Ibreatcin d gii.*atl\ to inteiteie with the 
employment of skilt«‘d stoncculteis m luiilding work. I’lio machms can be run 
by moil of little skill. Tho union has in so iie c.iscs tried t*) pio'.ent tlio use of 
tlu'in altogether, and in othcis lias iii'-istiMl on their ln'ing run Ity iin on stonecut¬ 
ters. In IM)i>thot liicago union dciiimdeil t hal jilaiii'rs lie run iiy nnion stonecutters 
at a wage of oU rents an liour with an s-honr <lav. \iter a strike ot 1? weeks a 
comiironiisc was made bv winch <aie half ot the macliines wei e to l>o run by stone¬ 
cutters and one-hal t bypl.incr hands. In Ixh.S the lourneyim n ilcin.iudc'd iliattlie 
central tors omi)lo\ s h.iml sOiircutteiN (or every iilaning'macliiiu'. After asti ike 
of about 10 weeks it \v.is agire.j that t-lie t’oiitraetoi s shmilil em[)loy i members of 
the stonecutters’union (or('\ei\ double planer and ‘J for e\cry single jilaner. It 
was test!tied before the Indnstnal ('ommissiou' tli.it (Ins agrormeiil. was to lust till 
May, UK>0, Imt tliat in .l.iimary, ispn. m violation of ihis agri'emeni, tho .lourney- 
men demanded that no machines ho operali'd alter Apiil I, (S'lp 'J’he contractors 
got the time extruded to Juno 1. is ri. but wrie compelled to stop the macliines 
then, and were not. ab’r to nselhem again until thev coiniueiod the rightinthe 
gr«-at budding-trades strike or lockout ol rmi). The action ot tin-stonecutters on 
this ipiestion wasonoi‘l the coiiijilaiuts of the i-oiitraclors m (hat great contest 

Complaint was also made l.y Ciu. ago riiipl..\ors that the MaibleCutters’ Union 
would not pel nut (lie use of the pui-nm.itn- tool tor carvdiig. The employers 
assorted thatthi>. tool is used allovrrlhe world, and is almost indispensable for 
delicate work. 

Comiielitioii between jilaoe.'. The association doc>,s not eoiintenain e the frausporta- 
tioii of cut Slone fiom one place to anotluT unless the wages and hours are equal, 
e.xcept where the interchange of work between two blanches is mutually agreeable 
without regard to wages or lioms. 

Convict labor --'!’ho constitution s.i\s that tho a-siK-iation will not .sanction the 
introduction of stone i nt h\ jirisoii labor. 

Army and nuhtin 'I’liu cons'iluDon says ‘‘This association dot's not approve of 
or sanction any of its memheis helonguig to any volunteer militarv organization. 
exce])t on a call fiom the i ioverniin*nt for tlui <lefei)se of tlieir country. ’ The 
general secretary e.Kiilains that this rule is «yst ibhshed because the principal use of 
militia companies in 01 diiiuiy limes is considered to bo to hold down the work¬ 
ingmen. During the war with Spam main stonecutters enlisted with such entire 
ap]»roval of tho organ Kutioti that they wore kept in good standing mi the books, 
according to tlie statement of tho .secretary-treasurer, without the payment of any 
dues during their military service. It is assorted with pride that at the begin¬ 
ning ot the civil war tlie whole union of the stonecutters in Washington, D. C., 
enlisted as a body, pursuant to a unanimous vote. 


' Koiiort-i ol tUi‘liiihistrial vul \ in, To.stuuoiiv, p a*)!) 
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At the time of tho Homesteacl strike in 1S‘)2, tlio Stono ('nttera' convoii ion 
aiiopteii resolntions ofTeiinj; tlie Homestea<I workmen their " smceiesMuiiathyand 
nn<|nali(iod approval in tho (leterumied coujm' tlioylia\e followed fiom first to 
last in tlu’ir hilter (‘unlliet w ilh tlie monopoly known as tlii' (.’anm^rie Steel Com- 
jiany, " andsaying '• While wo «le, lecate and deplore ileedsof \ loleiico and h!o<.yd- 
alieii whu'li soini'tim'sin-ne hetwei-n eniplo\ers Jind omploi e' S in tho sftilemcmt 
of disputes, and maintain that i“ \treme ino.isnieH should only he resorted to when 
lile and litjcrty aio iiuolved. we believe th.it tho ^ lolent lesi'-latu-i' to the liand of 
meicenarv eatthr als and illet^al hii tdiims Known as the Pinkerton detect n es, liy 
the loeketl-ont llona sti .id Wio kmen, was _insnfialile. \i the time of tlie j^reat 
railroad strike of is'i l the Stoiu* (’nitot s’ < <m\ entioii. alter indor'-ni}; • tlie stand 
takeiibythi' m>\einor of tho Statein his earnest app*‘al tothe Pie.sideiit <1 tho 
Vnit-ed Stall's asliin^ for the witlidiawal of llie federal lioops imlil siu h time as 
th<‘ State w as unahl*' toen:mcti the laws.' i (Solved ‘ 'I’li.it, we dis< nimtenaiici' all 
ortortH that tiro I leim; made to U'^e the i s ol tie* < 1 wei niiienl in the intei o't.of 
tlio employin',’' <'lasses, to ili.- deti iineiit ot the mas-es dI toilers wlio ore not miilty 
of crime, Imt smiplv asl, > im a Ian i etni n tor tlieir t.ih' n . 

Journal - In Ps'<i a iiioin Id-. iMpei c.d!<'. I 1 lie Stono ('nl tevs’.! onriial, was estah- 
liahed by tlie secriMary o' the iuii<-ii as Ins pri\ale jiio|)erl \. Ir w.is published in 
this way nntil May 1''.'''^ r.ei;iniiimj: with dniiin isss_ .m lounial. inuh*r 

thotitloof The Montlil} < in ular. w.is pnl>l s|;,'d 1)\ 1 la-• ir^'ani/atioii 'file title 
was champed to 'J he Stone (’ll t tel s’ .loiiinal 1 II Sept I in 1 1 ' r, 1 I'nde tliat 1 itlo 

the p.ipor IS still jnilib^'hed ’I’he siib'criplioii pt ice is n| a yeai. Tlio paper is 
furnish' d flee to ijii-initei > ^nlben nl nunibei beim; sent b' t'ai-li biancli to sup¬ 
ply all tile meml’i is ol il. 

The .lonrn.il isa monthlv jiaja i '>1 about nai^e^ In \ I ; inches. A lar,i,'e part ol 
it IS fibed wit 11 bii'ness of lie' union ap|)eal ^ a ml disputes, and do isions of the 
exemitive bo ird upon tin in \ b-l t'T from each nieiiil-ei' t lie bo.ird is pnhbslied. 
Containnm a statement <'l his \ (>1 e < in earh matter < ei wlin li he is i eaih to ;;i \ o a 
decision, 'fliere are also m I Ol mal lepons ol the st tie o| 1 radi'at. vaiious places, 
and ot p)bs open Thei'eaia'list- ol loc tls .indofm min'i s a I mil fe'1 tniiistt'rred, 
and tlisci])lined. Some space is uuen t" t'-' linn al ni.ilt'*!' 

The con-'lituti'iu m.ikos it the d nf \ ni l Imeoi resji' .ndin^ s.'i rel.ii les ot In anchos 
to make a ie[K>i t to tlm L'eiier.il s.- i (;t ,iry of tin' condition' >t trade and o} conti acts 
tliat lia 'o been let. t ■ • be pi mt'd in the nan tial. 11 is t he p. iluw of t ii" ;;eiieral 
sociotat\ ina\''tin di'Semiii.'it ion <it mfoi m.ition as to i.ppoi tnnit les fer work 
the III'>st, I npi'itaiil le.iluie ol 1 he ptipoi The ediloi lai columns constant!_\ con¬ 
tain complaints o) ; In'slackm 'S Ol t lie coi t«‘sp.indinu s'cr'-l.uies m re;;ard to lln' 
leiimretl ii-ports. 


MOSAIC AND ENCAUSTIC TILE LAYERS AND HELPERS' INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL UNION. 

History.—Tho Mosaic and Encaustic Til'-Iai\ci.^ ami I Iclpt'i s’1 ntei nation.ii I'nioii 
was oi'i^ani/.ed m itsim-mbt'is aiecnoaL;'d in tiiino lh“'is, walls, coiimf<s. 

and lireplace.s. In Anmist, IMuo. i In* simretai \ r. poi led tin* niiiiila'r ol IocjiIh ti.-J '!'i 
and the number of members as imi 'i'he memliea sitip lor IMl.s is en as 'JimJ anil 
for as l.to. 

Conventions.- Tin* eonyention is In bl aimnallyoii Ihe Rocoml Monday m .lime. 
Each local IS cnlitled to l delcL,'5ites biai li doleLcat<'lia- l \oto,an'i there, are no 
proxie.s Tho expense?, ol tlele;^Mies .'lie ji.'ltd l>y the inti-rnational union. 

Constitutional amomlmonts - Tho < oiistitiition mav be .iim-rnh'd eiilu*r by a two 
tinrds vote of the convention, conlinm d liy a t W'>-t hiids vote ol tlie memlMOs on a 
re!erenduiii,or bv .i nvommendation oi tlioexecmtivoi ouncil between ' onventions, 
approved by a two-thirds \ote of the im-mb' rs 

Olhcers.—The officers ;iie a prosiilent vice-pre-idents and a secretary-troa-'Uror. 
They coiistituto tin* cxecutiye board. All olhcors are elected liy ballot m the con¬ 
vention. and a maiority is necessary to elect. Wlieu He re are more than 2 candi¬ 
dates. the lowest is di opped atter each unsm ce^si ul ballot. IMie term of office i.s 
1 year. 

Membership - To be eligible to membership om- must bo an eiicaiistu tiio layer or 
helper and comjietont to command local wages. An application ic^r meinberHhip 
must be sitrued by tlie applicant .tud indoisc'd by tw) uienibc-is in good standing. 
The exeentuo coinuiilt^-'o must examine into his‘lualihcatione ami report to the 
local. No person who has bc'cn expelled or suspended Irom any local, or who 10 
in arrears to any l(K*al, is eligible to membership, except by the consent of the 
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local of which ho whh a nioinl>er. No can<Iidato can be initiated on tho night on 
which he ih proposed. Kle<-tion to membership is by ballot, and a two-tlurds vote 
in the affirmativo is Nuflicient. 

Discipline.—Any otTicer or ineinlier wlio liecornos an habitual drunkard, or (“om- 
mits an ofh'nso tliat will bring the union into discredit, or tries to create dissension 
among the memliers, or works against the interests and lianiionv of iho union, or 
advocates or oncoiiragrs dissolution or division oi ihe I iinds of any loca’, or sepa- 
lationoi a local from the international union, is to be expelled Any officer or 
member who sl.mdors a lellow-meinber. or violates tlie trade rules of the loi'ality. 
or frauilnleiitly receives or misapplies the lunds of tho union, or inpires the inter¬ 
ests of a follow-inomber by undeiiiiiniiig liim in Ins wages or by any other willful 
act winch ])laces his sil uationjn .leopard\, or \vh<> i tn eals the business ol the union 
without authority, is to bo lined, hu-']) 'inled, or exjiolled. Anv officer or commit¬ 
teeman who fails or neglects to perfmm any <liity reqnir<Ml ot him is lo be fined 2-") 
cents tor each offense Violations of tiado by laws aie Ined by the local executive 
council. A moinber who has boon Hn])ende<l or (‘xpelled for anv misdemeanor can 
be received into tho union again only by a two-thirds vote ot the local, approved 
by ihe general oxeculivo council. 

UardB. A working card, goixl for b months may bo issued to any member who 
desires to travel, on payment of dues in advance The member must sign hi.s name 
on the back of the caid wla-n be r.<-ei\ os it. Tins lui nisbes a means ol identili ca¬ 
tion. Mofore the carde qures he must deposir it with the local union under who.se 
jurisdiction lie is emplo.\ ed. If t here is no local tlnu e he must send b months dues 
to tho local winch issmsl the i ard and ]»rocme a new one betoro the first e.xpires. 

A xvithdrawal card maybe grained 1>\’ a Iwo-ibirds vote ot the local to any 
member who retirc's Irom tlm trade. It is valnl <lnring the gooil < ondnet of the 
person receiving it. but mav be “aiinnllod for any gross violation of the int<‘rests 
of ttie trade. ’ 

Finance:. Tlu' charter lee collected Irom new local unions is sl.V, for which, 
besides the < barter, a ledgei. a d.iybook. and l.b constitutions aio furnished. No 
seal and no other suiipliesseem to be inclinled in the outtit. Tlie jier capita tax is 
10 cents a montli ot which .') cents goes to tho general und. and “i cents is devoted 
to tho payment of tlie mile.igo of (lelegate^ to and Irom conventions. Tho execu¬ 
tive comniiiteo has pnvv'er lo hny an assesMii. iit <>1 '.‘‘t eentH a member wlienover 
there IS a didiciency ill the gemnai liind, l)Ut not ottener than once a month. A 
union b months in arrears is to Ix' notilicd.and after 1 month's notico is to bo 
suspended. 

Tho local initiation too may not be less tliaii .s-', nor tlu' local dnt‘s less than .">0 
cents a inonlli. lioeal unions avo forludden to levy assessments osi ept bvatwo- 
tliinls vote of all members juaxsiuit. atnl t be voti^ on an as.sessment can not lie taken 
until at le.ist J weeks after the meeting at whicli it is juopoved. No a])propriation 
of money can bo \oted by a local union later tiian one lioui and a lialt altei the 
beginning ol tlie meeting \ny member b months in ane.ns lor dues is notin 
good standing. His name is to bo announced liy Ihe fin.incial so rotary at the 
next meeting, and if lie (lo(‘s not settle his ai. oiint in I month he is to.'ttand 
suspended 

Korthotiscal year emliiig June i >. Ibtit). tho total receipts of tho international 
union weia^ ibo.s and the total i-xpendilnies ID. 

Strikes. Wii'ii a difficulty with empboers arises, tho members must lay the 
matter ludoietheir local. li thol calapprovesol ibeirpositioii the local president 
must appoint an arbitration committci* to call on the tunployers and try to adjust 
tho difficulty. If the committee is nns.;cce8.sful. the question ol sustaining ttie 
members may be voted on at the next mooting. .\ two thirds veto by secret ballot 
is necessaiy to snstain a '•triko If the ass stance ol tho interuational union is 
desired, the local must not inaugurate a strike without tho consent of the inter¬ 
national DTiioM. given either by the o.xecutive council, or, if it fails to consent, by 
a general \oto of tho members on appi-al. A two-thirds maionty of all the mem¬ 
bers voting is iioces.sary t(' sustain such an apjieal. The executive council is for¬ 
bidden to iiermit more than 1 strike at the same time. Anv local may inaugurate 
a strike without thocon.sont of the international union, but such action is entirely 
at its own risk. 

Strike benefit is a week, beginning with the second week after the .strike is 
authorized. No memlier is entitled to strike benefit unless he has been a member 
in good .standing for at least :> months before the strike. 

Tho constitution directs each local to .^et aside 8 cents a member a month for a 
protectiN e fund, to lie held in the custody of tho local, subject to the order of the 
executive council. The executive council has power to levy such special assess- 
meuts as may bf necessary to sustain strikes. 
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The president and executive council may declar*- a strike at an end, so far as the 
support of the iideriiational union is r(>n<’erne<l, when tlu'v are satisfied that, it 
should cease. 

Cooperation and profit sharing.-- The constitution of the Tile Layers says: *• liejwt- 
iiij; with deserved contempt the jmenle. when not inischievious. sclu-mes. of which 
cooperation and profit sharing aie examples, we see the necessity of strou^'thomng 
and developing the histone and iiniural form of worlnnir-class organization, the 
trade union " 

Piecework -Members aie forbidden to perform inece or subcontract work or to 
w orl< lor a subcontractor, under a jn-nalty of s,'>o lira* and suspension until tlu' fine 
is paid. 

Hours of labor, In Augnat. lODO tiio si crot.n v ie[K.rt*‘d i)jat 10 ot tli«‘locals, or 
about half, were working a I'^-bour week. 


NATIONAL BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL. 


History.—The National Umhling Tradi flt'onncil was organized in December, IsOL 
It IS composed of loi-al building trades councils, national building trades unions, 
ainl loc.il unio'is of building trades whu'b bavt' no national orgaiii/ation. Tho 
American Federation of Labor has repeatedly, by formal resolution of con\ontion, 
inanili'sted opposition to the ideaof such a council or federation, on tho ground 
that It constitutes a split m the ialsir niovement. Tho Feileration might not ol»iect 
to seeing the building trades form an alliatict' in acknowledged subordination to 
itself, as t lie metal trades ai«' now doing. Tln‘ National Luilding Trades roniicil, 
whibMlonying an> hostility to the Amorwan I'eileratiou of Ijahororanv wish to 
cause a division in tho labor movement, is imlisposod to make itst'lf formally siib- 
ordinato to the Fedoralion. It has e\pi essed to tin- Federation a desire to <*8tab' 
bsh Kiichmutual lelationsas o\ .st in m.my places between the hical building trades 
councilHand the central labor unions. b> the mutual sending of fraternal delegates. 
'1 his wonhl ])lac(' the National Building Trades ('onncil on substantially tho same 
ba'^is in relation to tho Federation which I ho Biitish Trades Union Congre-'SHt amis 
on. T he. would moer on a looting of e<iualil> , as independent sovereignties, and 
their intercourse would be maintained by an interchange of ambaasadors. The 
l''e<leii,i'on Is iiot<li posed to aecept sU(“h an arrangement 

Whii ihe geiH'ral jun po.ses and tho general form ol organi/alnm of tie- Ameri¬ 
can Fedcralionot Lalnor and tlm National Building Trades ('onncil are similar, 
ami while there si-eins to l)e no ^enons obstacle except lack ol diHjmsition to the 
latikiiigof the less general body as a branch of the more geiiei al, tluue aiesome 
dinereiico-' ot i»rgani/ation amt method between them Tli(‘ American Federatam 
<'f Iaii>"r. ihongli it aspircfl to gather within itself all labor organi/atioiis. is pri- 
inaiily a teileratioii of nalH-Uial tiade unions. It is they that have vot<‘s in the 
convention in pro])oi tion to tlieir ineinbership. while city central bodies have each 
only one voto. 'lite National Bnihbiig Trades ('onncil is nnmanly a union of 
local Imildnig trades councils. In its convention each local bnihling trades coun¬ 
cil has a vot(' for each trade re])rcscnted in it, ami the national unions hava* only 
one xolo apiece 

Objects.- The National Building Trades ('onncil mentions among its objects tho 
establishment ot the H-hour day, abolition of the contract system on public work, 
tlie c<iuali/ation of wages in tho dilTerent building trades, the e>labh8hment of a 
national working caid. the promotion of better feeling between employer and 
employee, and tho securing of legislation in favor of buildiiig-trades workers; 
especially of a inc hamc's lien law. 

Conventions. -The convention meets annually. Each local building trad<“8 coun¬ 
cil is entitled to one delegate for each trade representoil in it, and on a call of the 
roll may cast one vote for each of its trades without regard to the number of its 
delegates. Each national union and each local union which has no national 
organization is entitled to one delegate and one vote. 

Constitutional amendments.—The constitution may be amended in convention by a 
majority vote. It may also be amended by referen<lum by a two-thirds vote, on 
a proposition of the executive Ixiard or of any affiliated lx)dy. (Jn the roterendum 
each body is entitled to the same number of votes which it would have in a con¬ 
vention. 

Officers.—The officers are a president, who is also chief organizer, six vice-presi¬ 
dents. and a secretary-treasurer. The officers constitute the executive board. 
They are elected at the convention by roll call, and a ma.jority is necessary to elect. 
The secretary-treasurer receives a salary of $100 a month, and is allowed $‘25 a 
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month to 1,0 expended for oditin^ tlio Labor Compendium, the official journal of 
the organization. Ofheers or organizers when traveling or working for the organ 
ization an^entith'd to the highest rate of wages paid in their respective trades, and 
lo ox])ensos (.>f traiiHportalion. with .Si a day tor hotel bdls. 

Finance!. - 'J'he local building trades councilH pay three-fourths of a cent a month 
for eacli nieuilxir in good standing in tin* local unions aililiatcd with them Local 
unions M Inch ha\o no national oi gani/ations and are directly atliliatod with the 
National Building Tiades Council jiay 'y cents a iiiemher a month. National 
unions pay a luuip sum of sio a year l'iv(.i dollars is charged for each certificate 
of athliatnm. 

Working cards. - It is the <h>sir() of thc'Nationai Iluildingd'rados Council to enforce 
the general us(? of a national working card issued hy ilsulf. Its constitution 
rcjuiresall local bmlding tr.ides cr)uncils to procuiro the woikiULt card of the 
National Uuihlinu' Trades ('oum-i! (or then entire memhersliii) 

Strikes and arbitration. 'I’lic coiistitutujii of the National liuihlin^ Trades ('onncil 
recites that it IS one ol its main obiects ‘-to .ibolisli strikes and lockouts, or at 
least to reduc(^ them to a niiinmum.” and requests tlio local tmilding trades coun¬ 
cils to do their best, (o establish confcrcncij or arbitration boards with .issociatuuis 
of master builders whenever ])iaeti< able. 

The National Uiiildiiig Trades (’oiincil does not undorlake to ri'strict or govern 
the ()rgani;^atloii.s eeniusded witli it in ibo de<daratu>n of s rikes. tliough its con¬ 
stitution lu’ovidijs tliat Its |-u"'i'U‘nt and seen-tary tre.isuicv siiall, if called upon, 
])voceod to a pla< e where tioub <> <'Mst.s and take I nil cliai g'* "i the managemmit ot 
the strike or lockout. It is lorbiddeii to give a-^-sist iiice to any tr.id<‘ on strike 
unless the gi levanco lias britii indorsed bv the loi al iuiilding trades council in the 
where it occurs The gener.il exi'cntivi' boaid is authorized to levy an 
assessment of not more than ■> <’oiits a iH' inlior a week' tor not more than ID weeks 
111 any n (sai for the su pjiort of st iike-<, and the eon-titu' ion i eq Hires oA'ery alii bated 
organi/at ion to iseej) eonstantiy on h.md tlu‘ amount ot one strike assessment of .> 
cents a member, so that it can b.‘ forwarded without «lelay. 


( llACrKli \'ll 

LAIum OiUJANIZATIONS IN TIIK^iLASS AND IMHTKRV TRADES. 


GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 

History. -The .secrotarv states that the glass-botth* blowers were first organized 
111 IHld. and that the present asso lation Ims I'een active since ISO.'). In August. 
lUOO, the secretary reporlisl 01 local unions and about t.oOO memliers. The organ¬ 
ization has alniosi complete control of the trade. By a great strike during iso.i 
ami B)00 it nearlv do>lroved nouunioiiism, except in '■! factories in southern 
New .lorsey.' In the summer of l!>0() the secri'tary asserted that there were leas 
than 2 H) nonunion gtass-bottle blowm’s in tlie country. 

Tile pri'scriplion or bottle department of the Flint (Gass Workers does substan¬ 
tially the same kind of worlv as the glass bottle blowers, d ho (Gass Bottle Blowers 
ha\e desired that the Hint-glass-bottle blowers come into their union: but they 
have dei lined to take anv oilicial action whicli might be offensive to the otficeis 
and members of the Hint glas^ organization. The Flint (ilass Union on the other 
hand, proposed in I’JOn that the 2 unions amalgamate, but the (Gass Bottle 
Blowers re.iected the iHaii which the IGiiit (Gass Woikers propo.sed.' 

Conventions.—Tlc'eonvciilion U held annually on the first Monday after July 4. 
Any local winch has 7 members in good .standing is entitled to a rejiresentative, 
and larger locals have 1 representative for each dii memliers, or fraction thereof 
not less Ilian 2<k The expenses of the <lelegates are paid by The locals. The con¬ 
vention has full authoiity to make price lists and regulate wagi^s. 

Copsututional amendments.—The constitution can not be amended except at the 
regular annual convention. Proposed alterations must be placed in the hands of 


‘Convention Procooilinte^, I'.KM), pn 
Convention Proceedings, glass-Tx)tt!e blower'*, pi' 
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the pr<‘Hident al lea.st 1 inoiitli l)elor»‘ tlie eonvontiuii. and the pn-MKleiit mwW. 
give notice of tliein to all branchrs A two-thirds Note m the i-tniveiition i8 
re<j Hired. 

Otlicera —The ofticers ur<‘ a l)re^ulollt. a vico-piovHUMit, asisretnrv atioanni'er, 
and an executive board. Tlie c.xecutue Ixmnl coiiBists of tlie piesideni. the vice- 
pies'.dent, and six other moml)ers fhe pro.senr salarien ot i!io otbi'ers me I*n‘8i- 
ilcnt, yi.xOu; secretary. sl,.*»oi). treasurer, slu ‘ 

Membership.—Any glass hottl(‘blower who li serM'ii an ai>pientieeslup m the 
fulled States or I'anada in a union tactor} may l)e adiini teil to uiembershi[). 

( andidaie must be pniposed b\ a member lu g 'od --.auding, and is admitted by a 
imiionty \ote*)l theloe.d. Membrrs aie toiludden to W( rk with any workm.m 
who persistenth re'uses to become a imunber*)! tlio assoeiatum. Stockhohleis 
woiking in tai lor es m whudi tliey had interests were loi nuu Iv |ieriintled to hold 
extunpl or wit ndr.iw al eai d'. hut since Septiunb'T '. i they lia\ (' been re luired 
to tie I egular membeis and ]iay all as.ses'ineuts 
'I'he b\ laws pi'Oide that no lorv^mn bower uii\ be admiltetl into the asso- 
elation, but that the piesidmit and theexoentiv e ii and ma-. nut le-ri/e any branch 
to admit such workiiirii il it is thought iieees-ai>. This i nle ni>iiiin,ill\ appU- 
ingoulyto the cm rent \'-.ir isannu.ilh I'-iKwrd It is ijilindcl to diseom ago 
t OI ciglim S I'lolll coming heie, 1)111 11 S,>,.|||S 1<) ll.i'.e lltth- etb'i t 111 pl.ielli i- IhrV 

me usualK admitted loi an I'litialioii lee ot sdu, semelme's loi tie- tegiil.ii .I 

s') sonietniu-'. wlieli 1 l'e\ ,|l i‘ 111 11 >11 llinotl 1 K bn les 1^1 Hot lillig TlU' e<)ns{,lt l| 
11 'll jirovides that any ne-mbei- wlio en<'onrag<'S <ii .issi^ts any loreign glass blower 
to Come to tills (•<mntry .shall b<‘ lined uoi li'Ss than siui ami siisp(«n<h'd (ii>m 
Work for I year. 

Apprentices.---by the agieemenl of I'.ioi) witli llio manuta< tunu-.s. iho nnmh. r of 
apptentices. which liad l>eeii i t» every r> .pmi iie\imm. was iiiado 1 loeveiy lo. 
The maniifnetureis had tried hard m IMlb for a iiiier,iii/mg of ilm rule.' 

[I ail a))])reiitiee !eav-'s the tiade. th<‘emplo^-u can mU have another in hm 
jibue. but i[ an apim-ntu <Ii.'h during hm lirst vear li • ma\ he n'ltlaeeil duniig 
that season. No br.inch is • ‘ |icrmitted to 'ii'b.ir its meuiheis I nuu wo: '>mg with 
appientu es exce[)t it is mauiteslly in inrious to tlie ti ale or a.ssoeiation. ' 

Cards,- Any imunbi r who tiavels in seaiH-h ol emploimenl must eaiiya <'ard 
showim; him to be a membei m gin>d standing oi the bt aueh \v hieh he le ives, and 
he mils' ni rondel tins card to the lactory committet' hel orf going [■ > work. \'io- 
hition oi : Ills law iii\ oh es a penaltv ol .s'». .\U dues, line-, and .is-essiiients mu.sl 

p.iid up beioiea tuin.sfen md can bo issued. If theeard js not <leposibsl wit Imi 
t{ months Irom its issue, tie* holder loi feus his memb.-ishi]). 

An honor.ible withdr.iwal cai d m f urnmlied to aiiv memi>ei wlc) desires to leave 
the tiade. ami wlio pa\s up all ariears. d'he holder of a witlnlrawal < ard may 
reiom the union within I \ear. ]uovided a e()mmittee tinds that his condu t toward 
the asso<‘i,ition and its members has been correct <biung the mleival, and pro¬ 
vided the finding of the committee* is sustained by a ma)orily vob'ot the local. 
Ii tho I oinuntteo lenorfs unlavoi alily a two thuds vote is ium e-sarv to admi: him. 
If a withdrawal < ard is not pieseute<i within 1 vear the holder must ]iay tie- r«'gu- 
lar initiation f 'u on readm’8si<>n. Any member who hecomos a manager for a 
glass-manulactnnng firm must take out a witlidr.iw.il e.ar«l 
DecipUne.~Aii\ member \\ ho ex'i'Oses an> business of the union, or who works or 
offers to work for b s.s th.iii the established [)ru es, is to bo fined or <-\i>elled \ny 
member who makes .my .igrcement wi li any m.niuiacturer cerntrary to tlie l.iws 
ot the association, i i order to obtain work, m to l)e lined .s't) 

Allihargos must !)•“ made in writing ami lel. riod to .i committee of ~i. Tiie 
commilteo IS to notify the accus>,'d, and after a he.iiiiig, to leport lo the liram li 
and suggest such punishment as it may deem jiioper. 

Kvery member IS'• eoin])elled to r. ceivo mu les.s than siiu per week in casli or 
,'$10 every two weeks in i-ash. and all settlemenis shall Ix' lu cash. ’ On the second 
pay day of each month exti.i money, if any. is to he [laid. No deduction isallowetl 
for .iccounts or bills. I^y a resolution ot tlie i-onventioii ol 1 . nil it was order* d 
thatauy memlier who allows store accounts iriit bills.coal bills, or the like to be 
offset against his wages .sh.ill be lined for theftistolTeiise. §'>0 lor tlie second, and 
$lub tor the third Tin* president has power to order collection of moiiev which 
members may owe to firms they have worked for When sueli collection lias lieen 
ordered the member can not re< eive a traveling card unt 1 tiie debt is p.iM. 

In unionizing the factory ol the (.’umberland Company in IHuk. the presi¬ 

dent and the executive hoard agreed to collect debts duo the t ompany from TJd 
men who hail worked tor them. The president reported to theconvontion ot lUOft 
that only a few of them had p.iid and the convention passed a resolution thuteach 

* Glatis Bottl*- Blower*.' As-ociatien Coaventimi l‘ro< <“eUmf<s, lluxi. p i;i. 
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of them be re(niirn(l to Hij?n an agreement. befor«“ etarting to work for the next 
Heason, to vay $'> a week on the old debt. Any who ahonUl refuse to sign were to 
be suspended. 

Finance*,—The revenues of the assoc iation are derive4l from an .issessment based 
on tho earnnigri of the memliers. When no strike or lockout is on tho ass^'ssment 
18 1 per cent on all money earned at the trade. When more money is needed to 
support a strike, tlie executive board, by a two-thirds vote, m:iy raise the assess¬ 
ment as high ns 10 jier cent of all earnings, except tliat spaie blowers who make 
less t han $10 a week are not required to pay more than 1 per cent. 

Any member who tries to defraud tho association by not jiaying the full assoss- 
ment is to bo lined not less than $10 or suspended or expelled. 

Boneflta. -DmUi fx iu'lit. -The association pays a death benefit of $‘>00 to the heirs 
or tho legatee of every memher in good standing. The tund is supported by an 
asse.'isment of ‘.io cents on each member for cacli death from the beginning of Seje 
tomber to tho end of Juno. The accumiihitod fund is tlien used to (lay losses which 
occur during July and August, when tlio members are not at work. ,md as mmdi 
longer as it maybe sufllciont Assessments are not resumed until tholnndis 
exhausted. 

Liuiiis lo niniilx r^.—U a iiKunbcr borrows money from tlie association or any 
branch, or from a member, the amount is to be written on the back ol his card, 
ami any branch where ho may deposit Ins card is to co]Ua-t tho debt and forward 
it to the owner. The debtor must pay 10 pi'r cent of all his earnings lor tins pur¬ 
pose. Any brancli which fails to enlorce this law is liable to a line of .slon. 

Tho president said, in his roiM>rt to tho convciilion of 1000. tliat the sections 
dealing with loans to members Had been adopted to facilitate the rendering of aid 
to sick memhers and membiT.s out of work, hut that they seemed to have resulted 
in loans to the unreliable, the idle, and tho dissolute. In April, 1000, a collection 
list wa.s sent out from tho general office winch contained tho names of 141 mem¬ 
bers wlio bad '• borrowed money from every inaneh east and west, and no doubt 
are still borrowing;” men who tia\eled from one brain h to another and, instead 
of clearing their cards of delit, weie borrowing more and more. Tho national 
officers Were ready to enfoice tho penalty against unions which failed to make 
collections according to tho consiitution, but the loose lUMctices were so universal 
that there was scarcely over a complaint by one branch agam-;t another.' 

Strikes.—No factory i.sp«‘rmitted to goon strike without the consent of a ma.ionty 
of the executive board. Memhers on an authorized strike receive a week if 
they are marn<‘d, and s.*) a week if they are single. Strike funds are provided by 
an assessment based on the earnings of members. It may l>e as high as Id per 
cent of earnings, if noci'ssary. .\ny member who refuses to work in a factory not 
affected by a strike is to be stricken from tho relief roll. No member can deposit 
his card in a branch where trouble exi.sts for tho purpose nf receiving strike or 
lockout benertts. Any member who accepts work where a strike is going on is 
liable to a fine of $100. 

Financial rcsnlls of strihcf^.- in 180'J the association undertook to root out non- 
umonism from the factories of southern N(^w Jersey. The great strike winch 
resulted, lasting Irom April S, ispp, to July 1. 1000, cost the assuciation $173 .(m 0. 
From May 1 to June JO, 1800, tho members were assessed Id per cent of their wages. 
From Sei)t(‘ml)er I, when they resuiund work after the summer rest, until Di'cem- 
ber Ifi. they wore a.ssessed .‘> per cent. The assessmeni was tlien reduced to 2 per 
cent; but on March 1 it was raised to J ])er cent, and coniinued at that rate until 
tho close of tho season, June JO. For the whole i>enod tiom May 1.1809, to June 

80.1900, the average assessment was 4.5 per cent of the wages. 

Discns-sing the wisdom of the strike expenditure, considered as an investment, 
the president said that the assoeiatum rt'ceivi'd 4 jier cent on its deposits with 
Pittsburg banks. The interest on tho whole cost of the strike, from April 8.1X09, 
to July 1.1900, would have been $8,505. Tho association had received up to July 

1.1900, $20,727 from members who were nonunion men before the strike. The 
association, as such, had therefore received interest at IJ: per cent upon its invest¬ 
ment, or enough to pay back the whole mve-'tmeui with interest in 8 >ears and 1 
month. Considering the matter from the point of view of the members, the old 
members had secured an increase in wages of 8 per cent, and those who were for¬ 
merly nonunion had secured an average increase of 40 per cent: m each case as 
return for an investment of 4.5 per cent during a period of 12 working months. 

Ahiisc iif strike bencfiU.—At the time of the strike ot 1899 a considerable number 
of window-glass workers, employed by some ot the same establishments which 

* Convention Proceeding-^, ItKKl, pp 56, 57 
’Convention Proceedings, 1900, pp ‘M-26. 
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had rnn iiomimon bottle factories, struck m sympathy wiili thel>ottle blowers, and 
woiesupf>ort6d trom thelx)tt,o blowers’funds. Thepresuh-ntof the Bottle Blowers’ 
Association, in his ad<lres8 to tlie convention oi I'.iOn. coniplnincd that .Ti of those 
men refused to leave the plat'e wlicre t!ie\ had worke l, though they could easily 
liave got work elsewhere, and jiersisted throughout the \ear in li\ing in idhuiess 
upon tho bdtle-ljlowers’ inonov. 'I'he hott'e b owers were obliged to 8ni)port 
theni for fear of their going to uork in the nonunion f.ictonos, ^olne of them had 
threatened to do so. Their strike pay was finally stopped on Mar* h and they 
llien went so far to tlireab'u to sue the Bottle Blowers’ A.s^o(•mtlon for the con- 
tuiiiaiu o of It. 

1 lie president added that the association had liad the saiuo trouble with sinue 
of Its own memhers. A consideialile number who had h'lt their w<*rK)ng places 
m conseipience of tlio strike, ami had got emphomeiit eKewli- re. came back, and 
It was the president’s opinion that some ol them did not care to work ns long .is 
th**y could get stnki‘ benefit.' 

Houis of labor.—The liouisot labor are ad.iy. M a woeK. In Ihoi) the associa¬ 
tion atteiiipteil to n'diua? tile day s work to s lioiir^. Imt l.nled to ( any the point.’ 

Holidav^^ and summer rest -Members aio io.[iined to ohseiw*' as holidays “ Labor 
Day and niglit, Thanksgiving Duv and night. ( In istmas lAe (ov the day s.*t apart 
lor It w’hi-ii it f.ills on Sun<!a\ i. 1 )a\' ami night Dec<uat aui or INbunorial I)ny and 
nig'nt. No inemher is .illowed to bh.w gl.iss during .luly and August 

In I'.iou the curious pheuomeniiii was piesonted of a coii[)erative glass plant, 
owned and operated by meiiilier^ ol tlie (41ass Ifottle lUoW' r- Association, umler- 
ta mg to 1 uii tillough .Inly ami \iigust contraiyto tin* rules wl icli the union 
onton e.s u]»ou eiiiployeis. 'I'ln* unmu einjiloyers ap| ea’ed to the union to euturce 
Its tule upon its ow’n memhers. and the comintion j(“Ieu(‘d the matter to tlie 
president and exmuitue hoard. The recalcitr.int inemlM iH wei<‘ snspeiidod from 
theassoeiation. hut they were reinstated m the f.ill 
Piece work,- -All the work of the glass bottle bloweis is hone h> the pie< e 
Machinery - - The presuh'ni in his ad<lr*‘ss to 1 In* con \ eiition of I tiuo ret ern*d to the 
mtri)diU‘tion of mai hines mt<) the bottle-lilow'eis’ iiade. He ucommeiideil that 
no effort he m.ide to oppose the intiHxlm tioii ol mucliinei> hut tliat the union try 
to ai 1 aiige for tin* gradual inti(>ductiou ol it. witInmt strikes or lockouts, and for 
the woiking ot it bv membois of the iinum only. 

The C’ nvenlion ah- i-ted a r* s,, nlion tliat none hut members of the association 
ami legh'erly indentured appiruticos lie allow il t<) linisb any vials.bolties car- 
ho\s or h, mnohns whli any tool --r li. vice or maclimo under the ,)uiiaUiction of 
the union. 


AMERICAN FLINT GLASS WORKERS* UNION. 


History.- -Tlie Ann*rican I'lmt (Bass Workers IJmon was organized .Tuly 1. IhTH. 
It includes ni.i! ers of lamps, lamp chimm \ s. shailes. <-]ear-glass bottles, known as 
prescription bottlc.s. pres-'od w.ire and stopjiors. It also inclmles engrasers anti 
cutters of glass One liundred and forty-eight locals weie reported by the secre- 
taiy in August. I'.Miu. The number ot inembeis rejiortcd on May .11, llioi, wa.s 
ti.oiii), of whom 1 wer*' r»‘porle<l as employed and 1 hi as unemployed. Of the 
unemploied :»•) were leported locked out for being members of tlio union, ami 4S 
on strike. Tlie members were diiided <imong the different branches of the trade 
as lollovvs 


Piess hranch . . ■i.o-.i2 Shade and giolx) br.im-h 'i‘27 

(.’himney branch ....... l.O-iP ('uttoi.s’branch . . 314 

Prescription lor bottle) branch 1.725 Cistei-pla< e bianch ... .. 107 

Paste-mold branch .1,111 Lamp workers'branch ... 83 

Iron-mold br.mch . <113 Stopper grinders’ branch . 73 

Mold-makers’branch. 354 Engravers'branch 48 


In the sketch of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, some mention is made of 
the relations between it and the Flint (tIhsh Workers, e above, p. 172.) 

General aims.—The constitutionreciuirea the members to ‘‘uso all their influence 
to bring all eligible workmen into this order, so that they may form one eompnet 
body for th<‘ defense of their rights protection of their interests, and the elevation 
of the mechanic to the standing he is justly entitled to.” 

> Convention Proceedings. 1900, pp 22 :i4 
^ National Glass Budget. August 11. HKm 
^Convention Proceedinge, 1900,pp 51-53,109-111 
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A further obi<‘i-t is “ to (T'-ato a coujMTativc spirit amou;^ thoso wliose interests 
are aliko, thereby onabllu^< theiri to iict promptly on an\ matter that may alTect 
their interOHls.” 

The convention of l.sii'.). by a vote of ki to b(», adoijted a reHolutioii to “ call upon 
the workinj^mmi of the world to unite under the banner of international 
socialism 

CoavoiUions, Tlioconveiition is Indd bieiiniaily in .1 uly. Tins date is esjiecially 
1 onveniont, bci’an^o diirinj^ .1 ul\ and August ^lass lactones iej^nlarly close down, 
ami in th:»t iritei val .pniit aj^reeim nts aie made ior the next year s work. These 
aKrooinents lein.u; the apj'r<)val of the (’otiveiilion in those years when tho<-(m- 
volition is hold. Siiemal sessions of the national or; 4 .ini/alion may bo Indd wlicn- 
<'ver ro(|uestod by a majority ol the Ux a‘ mr.otis 

Every loc.d union is entit led to I del<':,Mie f'.r (li<‘ first membei s or less, t for 
th(3 secoml '‘o or niaiorily Itaction tie reol. ami after the lirst o'). I lor encli addi¬ 
tional <n' majority lra< tmn tlion-ol. 

An inliH’Ostun' jnovision is te.il wIik li impos' S a line of sTiO on .any loeal union 
f.iilini' to send a lepii 'ontat ive to the Ineiini.il convention. 

Tho( onstit ntiou may be aim no. d only at tlies<- laenni.il mecjtmf^s \1! proposals 
tor auiendmenis in list bo sent, in in wiiline to t'le national secietarv hy May 1. 
lie must iiotil \' a 11 b 'C, d unions ui sm ii prop, is, i Is, ,ind mnsf fnviiisii tin‘in with a 
programme ol tlie hnsiiioss oiulnu'd fev the ronvimtien 

Orticere -1’lie ofliciTs are a piesi.lent, a viee-presideiit. a seeielarv. an assistant 
secretary. iina; 4 ent .mdoi {.^aiii/er. .uni an e '• cntive lio.ii <1. The pi osidf-nl i>ei tor ms 
thoiUitiosol ti'easnier The r\ecnti\i‘ bnanl is .oiupos.d dilleieiiih Irom those 
of most national unions. The pri‘Sid<'nt is not aiiwmb. r Tlio lioaid coiisisf.s ot 
;U ])i‘rsons. dislnlmted m a li\rd ).i<)|>ortion ainomt tlioxarnnis biancin s of the 
(lint-^dasB liade. Aiipaimlly, liowaner. the inembi-rsot tlie extent,i\e board are 
ele(‘tO(,l by iln^ ^^oneial nn'ml)eiship 

Tin' piesident isdir.'.fed tt)\isit tin' local unions w lieiiever iiecssarv. watc'h 
carofnlly that in <‘ach nn on .nnl laeloiy al! the loc.i! laws and tin- national laws 
are strictly obsm \ed. ami see to it tli.at no l.x-al w oi l.s m piry to the 1 1 ado by low 
w.ive-i amt hi^di ••mo\es,‘ The i»residi‘nt .iNo ants as oryani/er The socretarv 
has ^niiotal < hai^oor tlm aiuoiints of the nnn>n.and is rofiiiivod also to keej) 
detailei I re ords ol t lie condition of tlie local lunotis, tin.) number of men omploynd 
.nnl unemployed, the number ot .•iiiprentics elc He makes <iuartorly reports to 
all tlm unions on these snhi'cts. and also a tnonnial repot t to iho convention. 
Moni-ys on hand inusl ho p.inl o\ nr to I lie t rnasurer monthly. I he Iroasiirt'r mu.st 
deposit moneys in such m nner as the execuiive lx>ai d may direct 

individual nn‘m))nrs ol t he e\eciiti\ <» board lia\ »* | he same iluties for 1 iieir i es[»ec- 
tive districts and br.uuln'sul the tiadowliinli llie president has tor the wlnde 
union. They are reipumd to keep aoner.il w.ileh ot the condition of the unions, 
the enlorcemenl ol tne l.iws, etc. The oxecuf um' l>.>aril also has general »hscro- 
tionarv jxiwer in the inte'wals between tin-conventioim. and acts as an advisory 
board to lhe president. 

The ptesnlent. the \ icu president, tlio .secretary the assistant srt letary. and the 
agent devote their »>nliie time to the work of tlieor^.i n/ation The pi esident is 
jiaid $'3. 'Mil) a \e,ir. lln‘ virc-tiresi<lt'nt si,r>(H». tlio .secretary .si and tlie assistant 
at'cretary and tlie agent stl.OUn eai'h. 

Membership.—The llmt-ghi'.H tr.ido oinhrnces a consideralile number of subdivi¬ 
sions, such as blower, pros^or, Hmshor, mold maker, cutter, etc. Any person 
engage<l in any of tlieso br.inches, howovt-r, m-iv become a member of a local 
union, provided ho is not under IS ye.iisof ago and is ol sober and imlustrious 
habits. The ({ualihc.itions of <-;uididates for meinbershi)i are investigated by a 
committee of d members of the local union. Tiio vote i.s t.iken by ballot, and an 
Hltirmative vote of two thirds of the memliers present is re.[Uired for admission 
The momhership foe is b but foreigners win* wish to become members must pay 
$.*>0, and must state their intontiou to iiecome citizens of tlie United States. A 
foreigner must be elected to membership by a maionty vote of the whole union; 
he can not he admitted hy action of the local to wlucli he applies. 

The organizer rotiorted to thoc'onvi'ntion of P'S!)'), speaking of the difficulty which 
he had had in unionizing a certain t.actory, that several ot the workmen were for¬ 
eigners. and tliat they .said they did not havi^ the money to pay the initiation fee 
which was demanded of foreigners, and so were foried into a nonunion house. 

' i.;oiiventlon Pr.H'etxiini;'' lS!>.t.p is.). 

Tho movo of ati\ artX'lt. is the luimbor of pi.', cs wlix-h ooii-'litato u half day's woi k by the 
roles of the \inion or bv agrooiiXMit with .•mployer'. 
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AppnmtioM.—By a resolntion adopted in 181)9 eiu’li mold shop employing 9 or 
more jonmeymen is entitlcil to 1 apprentice every 4 vears. bnt whore more than 
9 ionrneymen are employed there may not he more than one-tonrth as many 
apprentices Apprentices iiiiist he 1)> years ot age and not over 91. and must be 
indentured to the firm for not less tlian i years. .\ii aiiprentico who quits hw 
place may not he allowed to work in any other shoji, and a linn which discharges 
mi apprentice without good reason can not replace him 

Dimipline.—The Flint Glas.s Workers' Onion has strict rules with regard to the 
conduct of members, the wages winch may he accepted, etc 

The local unions are lequin d to abide hiriclly hy the ‘■moves, ' prices, and sys¬ 
tem of work adopted hy the bieiim.il .sessions ot the national union, e.vcent as to 
such matters as are particulavh left to the local organi/ations ll a local union 
is found guilty of violating any of tlio laws oi regulations, the ]iresident of the 
national organi/ation must ajiiioiiil an officer to investigate Ihe charges and report 
to tli© Dationrtl oxoc'utivo l)OHr<l, wlm K shiill rt‘ii<Ui ami iiuiy inflict iipy 

penalty on a local union which they see lit, siihjeet to aiipeal to the ne.vt l iennial 
convention . . 

No nioki maker is allowed to work for le-'S than .>1) p<‘r except that an 

apprentice who has inst cotn])iet«'il Ins fiine may work 1 year lor $lv 

“Any ineiiibi'r w ho n-'Cs Ins mlluenci’ to disor';.ini/e In.s le!lew-workmen, thereby 
making itdiflicnlt for ti»«-m t<M air\ out tlie ohiects of tins order, shall be flned 
$'■ 2 '). 

• • jjy known to go to Ins work <lrnnk.ov shall act in any manner detri¬ 

mental to the interest of this older, or ihaf wdl bring iepn>acii upon the order or 
its mem tiers, slial I be lined. ? ('pi inicinded. (ended, or ox])elted from tliis union; 
and should said iiK'intier be dischargi'd foi i.nsnig any troulilo aliout tlie factory, 
the rest of tlie memtiei s will not nplmid Imn 

“The members ot lln.s nni-n sliall not miisro each other in tlimr employment, 
such as undeuiniiing or coiiMU mg at memii-rs‘lobs by seeking to or taking the 
place of a inemtier \\ho mav tie su'^pr'iidt'd Irom Ins job. 

‘ \nv member who. in oidi'i* to olitani a place in a prescription factory, shall 
agree to make a certain number of botth'S. shall, upon conviction of the same, l)e 
lined not less than ^.?o, and not to e\cc< d Sb'o.' 

The provisions as to I'roc’diiiv' in 1 1 ials t < >r olli'n'cs against iln^ union are Bjieciaily 

A rcr-idution adopo^d in the convention of recites that members of the 

union h. '. ■■ us- d money in tr\ mg to b(' ehs ted to varions union offices, and enacts 
that any member who seeks election as an ollicer or as delt^gato to convention by 
bribety shall be fined '<•'>0 and shall be deiinvf d ol a seat in the conv< ntion.- 

CoUeoiion of deb.s. -The Flint < Hass Workers' rnioii enforces the ](ayment by ita 
members of indeb; e<lii«‘''S dno to otlier members, hut a clause iii the constitution 
forliids the collection of debts dno to other persons by union action. 

Honanion men.--The rules of th<' Flint (Hass Workers’Union regarding theexclu 
sion of nonunion men and of nonunion material are stricter tlian those of almost 
any other national orgam/ati(»n The following iirovisions ol thoconstitution are 
especially noteworthy. 

“No nonunion man or no boy shall Ix' allowt'il to take rv place to worlc at any of 
the trades ro]>resented m this A F. (t W F. 

“Mold makeis shall refii^.^ to make or repaii molds and plates to be worked 
by nonunion glass workor.s 

“(Hass workers shall i (‘fus«'to work or tou'-si.st to woi k molds or plates made 
by nonunion mold makers. .Ml molds shall b(^ marked with the name of the 
manufacturer, and no blower shall b** allowi'd to \sork any new mold not bearing 
the name of the manufacturer. 

“No union glass worker sh ill be allowed to make bottles or stoppers for non¬ 
union stoppeiers to work. 

“ Union glass makers will refuse to make blanks for nonunion glass cutters, and 
union cutters will t< fu'-o to cut blanks made bv nonunion glass makers.” 

The organizer, in his report to the convention of ixti'.t, said: 

“The progress mad© in umoniz.ing the nonunionists is sufficient to excite honest 
exultation, yet they impose upon everv member of our organization a responsi¬ 
bility. We must l>e courteous and ever ready to extend a helping hand to them, 
and must drop the prejudiced feeling entertained by so many of our members. 


' ('onvention Prorpodinfcs. IsJH', p 
’C'oiivontion Pr(M Piio. j»ii 21 k, :il't 
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W© iniiHt treat Iheiti an hninan and not an brutes, in order to profit by onr accom¬ 
plishment.’ 

The convention adopted tlie following resolution. 

“ Whereas the abuse of nonunion men by im-mbers of the association by its liad 
effects Herionsly retards the work of organizing, as it creates in the minds of non¬ 
union men the thought that they have nothing in coinmun with us; tin refore, bo it 

“ /icv)/;vd. That we declare onr position toward nonunion men to be that of con- 
Kid(‘ration and tobTaiice, and recognize that they have iho same ‘inahenal)le right 
to life, liberty, and tin* pursuit of ha])])ineHs,’ the same right to earn a living at the 
glass trades, as have the members of tlie ass'x'iatioii. and be it further 

“/iV.so/rcd. Tlnit any member of the association who aluises a member of the 
a soeiation who Inia recently come out of a nonunion liouse, nr anyone who con¬ 
templates .Toimng the organization, shall bo gnilt\ of having violated section '-i of 
article 11, and upon conviction shall be tiinxl not less than s').”' 

While the preamble and the first losolution relate tonnniini"n men generally, it 
will be noticed that only men wlm have .loiiiexl the associatmn or cnutcmohito ,ioin- 
ing it are prote< te‘d by a penalty. 

Nonunion competition --Factonea owned by tho union. - In the ])r*‘Hident's report of ISD!) 
it was Rtab'd that ihe maimtactiinTs had inilled attention to the bu t that the 
entire 11a.sk tr.ole was in tin- liands of nonunion lionsos, Irom whuhi the union 
manufacturers wore e.aapellc'd to Imy because tin y could buy eln ajior than they 
could manufacturo Tlu-y liad suggested that .some jilan bo adopted tor allowing 
one or inoreol the union lionsos to make tlasKs on sucli terms that the union 
manufacturers need not buy from nonunion lioii^es 

Tho president said that Masks wen‘ very largelv made bv men who eonld blow 
nothing else, and that the linishers in the llask shops could do nothing else than 
fini.sli '1 he.se w'orkmon weie wulling to pun the union, and willing to try to bet¬ 
ter tbeir condition, but their incoinitetencv madi' them helpless and handicapped 
the efforts of the union to lu'lp them. .\s a moans of repressing nonunionism the 
president snggestisl that one or more ])lants be establisliod, to be owned and con¬ 
trolled by tlio w'orkers and tlu' manufacturers pnutly, to bt manneil by the mem- 
bors of tho union at pi ues lowei than the existing scale, until nonunion comjieti- 
tion should be supprosS(*d, and to bo used to'^iiptily union bouses with llaslcs. Tho 
convention voted to build and oipiip two faotorP s, to bo owned bv tho union, and 
to inform any bottle house, other than a ilask liouso, that the factories owned by 
tho association won d fiiinisb them Masks at such a ]nico that it could resell and 
make a reasonable ])rolit ' 

In accordanco wuth tins deci-'ion tie- union has built and is operating om* bottle 
house of Its own m InVUaria 

Finances. The initiation toi' is for Americans and for foreigners. The 
per capita tax is fi\e<l at o.ich convention by a two-thinls vote. At present it is 
'Z t cents a (piarter. The great mass of tho recei])ts and exponditmes are intended 
for strike pniposes. Tho deimise fund is supported by the regular payment of 2 
per cent ot the wages reeeive<l by the ineinbers. 'Hie local dues range from 1^5 
cents to 50 cents a month 

The balance in tho Ireasnrv of the organization on .hino I, Itioo. was 
Tho receipts for the year einlmg May :U. tool, were $159,177, and the expenditures 
wore^l '> 1,001. 

Benefits.—In tho muon adopted a provision for an assossniont of 10 cents, to 
be levied on the death of a member in good stinding. The union had about T,0W 
members, ami the death b^ netit was exjiected to ameunt to about $«00. The panic 
of 189:1. and a ^reut strike of the employee.s of the United Staie.s (llass (bmpany, 
rednci'd the number of membois em])loyed to alioiit :b50ii. Tho result was that 
the heirs of deceased imunbors were disappointed in regard to the amount ot their 
benefit. Some of thi'in thi’t^atened legal proceedings, but their eiaim was against 
tho individual members who had failed to pay, and they seem to havebad no legal 
ground (or suit against tho union. In July, isou. the lienefit law was changed so 
that It pioniised $5ii0 to th*“ laurs of each member who should die. This law was 
abolished in November ot the same >ear. and the organiuition failed to pay 
promptlv tho claims on aceount ot those who died while it was in force. As late 
as 1899 th'‘ secretary rejiorted to the convention that the heirs of one member 
threatened to bring suit to collect the benetii, due under it. and that, according to 
a legal opinion which ho iiad obtained, the claim on account of this memlier, and 
also more than 20 other claims, were enforceable at law. Tho claims were ulti¬ 
mately paid. The union has not sim e made any provision tor sick or death benerita. 

In the convention of ls99 it was proposed to appropriate $100 to help certain 


1 Couvuntioii ProroiMhiitfs, IHOii, pp UK. :J4K 

2 Convention ProcooilnigM, IKIK*. pp 43, 44, 52,181 
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locals m f»«*< uring pardon for - m«*ml)er« wlio had boi'n convicted nniustly. as it 
iK'lieved. of certain criinea. The chair ruled that as tlu' constitution prohib¬ 
ited donanoii^ trom tlie strike fund, and as tli© fund derived ironi tin* per capita 
tax was no more tlian sutlicieiit to pay the necessary exjx'iiscs. tlie convontioii 
<i'uld not make any d.onation that was not included in the al'M)lutel> neceasary 
expeiiNes o! the association.' 

Strikes and arbitiation. - A ullnn r.ulmu ,>i \li ikm. 1 he aut hori/ation of a strike 
h\ a l<H al union le luires a \e.i-and nav \ ote 'riie const it ut on esi ecmlti declares 
that in (Mse ot Uio dischar^"- oi ineinlau s lor taking an :u ii\-‘ |>ai I in the atVaiis of 
tile union all meml>eis inustce.ise work The i|ue''tion as to w lietlier the dweharge 
has ln-en made on a( count of taking paitinunion alVaiis niust bo <lecjded. huw- 
ovei. in the sanio nianin 1 jvs (iiie^tiuii- regui ding other stnkes. 

Slioiild tho union diaude to strike, the ^ecrotar\ luusi I iirm^h to the Inteinutioiml 
jirosulent •* a full and eoinjdete Hiateineiit of tin* exKfing ditbeult> ' r gneviiiices; 
uIm) tin* nuiiilx r and names ol men working in the lactoiy, how inanv. if un\ .are 
HtocklnildeiH. liow mam are im-mheisof the ord* !* how man\ are not members; 
how much money the hxal nnion has in its gein ial hind and alhoiongli and 
inijiai lial inventigaiion '•h ill inaile and no •'tnke shad bo d^s luicd legal until 
all honoruhle means ol avoiding tin' same hav e l>een iisisl ” The pu'sideiit. or, if 
he is hi. k ol di'-aliled. tin' \ lee pn hident or some evecntivc ollicer ot the locality, 
after reel ivmg sm h notice, sh,ill go to tlie S' at ol ddli. uliy. ende,iv(»r to ellect a 
'-rttlement. and, falling to <lo so dial) repoi t a full and complete stutemeiit of the 
ca-i'. willi his o)union ot tlie. hance' ol sncei"'S. .r t.nluie in ease a strike isot di-rcd. 
The case shad tln n !•(' submitted to the dilb reni Imal unions, ainl woi k shall lie 
cuiitim.eil until the lo. al imion-' have de< nled acconling to law. “Should the 
(I' ciMon of a nmi"rity ot tiie meinbcis voting ho tavorahio to tlie union where the 
griovanrc' evist'. the iin ii hlmll thi'U ce.ise work, and win n any ot,e part ol a lac* 
tory shall bo ('iigago.l m a let;a i/od sir I o it shall b • t-- iimrod that iIn' mon of all 
othor dej) n tmollis "hall aUo ceaso vv ork until tin* ditlieiiliy is sonle<l. ‘ VVhen the 
national union sanctions a "tiil<c tin- '■ocr.'taiv "shall at, oin'o pr. pare awritteii 
stab'iuent ol all tlie hn t". as in .ir as possilile. and lorwaid tin- same to ail local 
unions, waiinng all true men not o .n copi .‘mployment, in siicli (acTory or 
lactones." 

SI I //, (■ l» /n'/zN.-'M em hers engaged in am hon/ed strikes .no onl itle<l to a W(;ekly 
benefit 'f >♦> No nc’cm may receive sneli tioiielits unless it has li' cn orgaiii/.od at 
least <i ri> ntha. ami diir.ng a strike no nn on "liall hi' allowed to i*'eoivo members 
from ollici l(X-a! un ous with the mlentiou ol demanding strike benefits for them 

Dur.ng a !egali/<‘d stiiketho coiies]»onding "een t iryot the local ninonmust 
not 1 1V the national union at least ouch .i inonlli. how th*' stnkzns pi ocressing, giv¬ 
ing the numl'or and naim*s ol men receiving h.'nelits. and th 'aimmnt and the 
national secret a i y must rep..' i to tlie trade oin *' e.ieli month. 

This strike henefit l' supported hy tlie p:i\ menf .d J [.<* 1 * cent of t Im earnings of 
<‘aeh inemher lo the national orgam/.ation. Tlie monev Ihtis ( oi lee led is nmh^r tlie 
Collirol oi a bo.ird ot trustet's (‘onsisting of the nati.aial |Te'id<'nt. tr*^ asiirer, ami 
H('( rotary, wliu must each gnealxiiid of .''Idd.ooo. (deiks aie ap[)ouit<'cl in each 
factory to ascertnm the (‘xact amount of wages itanl and to see to The z-ollection of 
this asscesinent. 

/’.>bcy/ (IS to .v/z zAcs, - -'I'he president, lu h s report to 11n^ < onv< nlion of said 
that tho ofticoiH liad adopled tlu' policy ot taking in the men in nonunion bouflcs 
ia rapidly as ])ossible with the und«*rstan<ling that, they weio not to strike for 
union czmditions until or.;ani/.anon slmuld Inivo piajcc-dz'd farenougli to.iustify 
the union in a general demaml. Tho jzrevious jiractico ot ( aldng out the workim n 
in on© tactory as soon as a majority of tlmm w« ro organi/ed, without reb'ienz e to 
tho action ot other nonunion houses, had onahlod tho niannf.icturers to obtain 
IHp Irom other plants, anil so to ddeat the object ot the union.- 

Hoar* of labor - Hy a les'diition adopt'd in iMldi. a*) hours ending at no.in on Rzit* 
urduy. con"titiite a week s work in m-dd shojis. Overtime's paid as time and a 
lialf. ■ 

In the discussion of the eHtablishmcnt of a new list on certain tubing, the presi¬ 
dent mentioned that the workers on it had l>een able to make their day's work in 
r> or f) hours; but new competition, foreign ;in<l domestic, had now to l.e met, and 
it seemed necessary to a ter the amount oi work assigned to a day There would 
lx; no troub'e in making the proposed days work m from T to hours, and tho 
president seemezl to r. gzird this reasonabk;. ‘ 

' (Touvontion PriM oediiiii-i, iHlrti. pp 111 , M.'. 

’(Tonveiitioii Preee.Mhjigs. Isysi, p It) 

^Conveutton Profcediiigs.lst.)l»,p IsS 
* Coiiveutiou Proceed mgs, ISW, pp. 4S, is 
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Holidays and sammer stop.—Mold makers are paid time and a half if they work on 
May ‘K), July 4, Thanksgiving day, and Cdinstmas, unless the employees in the 
glass working departmente also work on those liolidays; then only actual time is 
charged for. “No mold maker shall bo allowed to work on molds on the Sabbath 
day.*” 

The summer stop varies from year to year, according to th«' cncumstanceHof the 
trade, and it is dilfcrcnt in tlio different blanches, in view of the circumstances 
of one factory, which bad worked longer than the rules allowed during the sum¬ 
mer. to help out anotlier factory which had lieeii ib vtroved liy fire, the convention 
of IM'.i!) paHse<l n resolution to jioniiit members in such emergouc’es to work with¬ 
out the summer stop prescrilied by the rules.- 

The proposal of the union to the Western Flint Hotth* As.sociatioii for the 
summer ol I'.iOd was a.stop of '2 consecutive inontlis, beginning on the last working 
day of June. The manufacturers protesh d against so long a stoppage, on the 
ground that the existence of so much nonunion C(>in]>€tit on made it unwise. A 
stoppage ol 2 consi'cutivo months, to take place at any time hetwe^m July 1 and 
September h*), was ultimately agreed to by a \ery clos(‘ a ote. 

The stop in the mold making department was fixed at 2 consecutive weeks, and 
that ill the pash* mold department at conseentivo weeks, beginning July 1. ' 

Piecework - Nearly all the work of the KlinKllas.s Workeis i.spaid for on a piece¬ 
work basis. Much of it is leckoned nominally by the day, Imi in most case.s the 
number ol jneces winch shall constitute a day s work is (lefiuitely fixed, '[ he pre¬ 
scribed limits se(mi to 1 m» goneially ohservial, though the oiganizer referred, in his 
report of his sma ess in imlncing the meiiihors of one local —at Philadel¬ 

phia- -to ceaso their practice <loing moio in a day than the ostablishcd task or 
“move.**' 

Machinery.- -The Owen lamp-chimney machine o<“cupied a prominent place in the 
president s report to tin' convention of ispd. The president sai<l that the Workers 
in the r conference with the maimlact urers had stated that thov were not opposed 
to machinery, hnt would insist, if the maclnnr was to l»o worked, on arranging 
the terms for operating it on tlu^ ha.sis of the labor which the machine saved. 
“They urged the elimination ol the machine by ])nrchase. the selling jirice of 
chimnevs to he advaiuad to jmy for Us puichaso. * ' Somoof the manufac¬ 

turers favor the Workers' plan of e'iminatiiig tlio machino. but express the feeling 
that it is now too late to accomi)]ish that puriiose.*’ 

Tho president estim.ued tliat machine ehimnovs could he made at a labor cost 
not exceeding Iroin r.j to U', c(‘nts, wliilo the labor cost of Iho liandmado chimneys 
was l.'i’l cents. 'I’lio iminnfac t uri rs wanted the workers to lednee th' ir rales .<o 
that liandmado cliimnevs should not enst ino o than 10 emits a do/eir for l;ihor. 
The president declared that iliiswouhl he the heiglit of lolly. It would mean a 
reduction of about one-lhird in wag* s, an<l when tlie leducUon had been made the 
machine would still ho in conip<*litioM. 11*' ]ir<;poRed that the Workers raise a fund 
to huv the machiiKy an<l “ advance wages to compel the consumer to pay for it.*’ 
It had been asc(!rt.nnod that th*' machino could 1 e bought, hut there seemed to be 
a disposition to fi ■: a price whicli would put it out of reach. If the machine could 
not be ehmmah'd by pnndia'' 0 . then terms for the oiioration of it under union con¬ 
trol must bo ai ranged. 

These plans wi reiiot earn* d out; hut the machine is operated under union rules. 

A now m.icliino for tumlJer making having boon introduced, the union officers 
maintained that machine work slioiild ho p.ii*l (or on such a basis as to allow sim¬ 
ply for the work whii h the m e lnno saved, that is, to give tlie same pay as before 
for the same actual work. The most of the blowers sni<l that it w’oiild save about 
two-thirds of their work. A m-w scale w.is airanged. under which the feeders 
were to be pai'l one third of tin' pre\iou3 list, with a guaranty of ^2 a turn. The 
mannlaetiirers assorted that the production fell olT materially under this list. 
They charged that the feeth rs t*)ok advantage of their $2 a day guaranty. To 
prove the assertion, they submitted the results pr*)dnced before and after the set¬ 
tlement. This course of the fi'oders, if it wer** followed, was also unfair to tlie 
gatherers, who were working on a piece-work basis.® 

'i'oiivontum l^rocctoiliuKH. ISOll, ]) is.s 
^Convontion Procoodmgs.lsiili. ]• isii 
*(’<•10 011111)11 PriH'codinpa. I'Hi'. pp gO-gH. iss. I‘i 7 
*('onv<*ntn»n I'looeoiliiip.H, 1 h(«i. p ptl 
*(’<nivoiitioii I'rocotMliiips, isaii. pp 
•'C'javyntion Pr<M;oo(hnps, ISIH*, p 10 
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AMALGAMATED GLASSWORKERS’ HTTERNATIONAL AS80CUTI0N 
OF AMERICA. 

Hiftory. This is u new organization. fornie<l in l!K)0. On Jnly 1, IIKJI, tin* secre¬ 
tary reported the ineinbership as about <)(K). 

General aims.—The declaratKni of principles of the Glassworkers is verbally the 
Maine, excepting that it does not include the pulpit among the Mervantsof the pro¬ 
prietary claas and the betrayers of tlo'working poop’e. a.M that which is printed 
in full in theaccountot tlie Textile Workers.' ThoaMsoc.ationnamesasitvSob.iect8: 
•• To establish an H-hour workday and a fund for the protection of itsiuembers: 
to assist them to tind work when unemployed to enable th> m to obtain a fair 
price for their labor; to provide lor accident, disability, and death, and to regulate 
the relations between workmen ami their omiiloyers and between workmen and 
workmen." 

Conventions. -No time is fi\ed for convention.s. One may be held on the motion 
of any local which has been adilialed for two yeais or more if approved by a 
majority of the local unions and a two-tlinds maiority of the membeis. Unions 
which base lOn memhers or le^s .irc entitb'd to I delegate, over lOO to "Oh, 2 dele¬ 
gate'', and tor every additional UHi momliers or mainr part thereof, 1 more dele¬ 
gate. One delegate may cast the entire vote ot his union. A local mii.st haveb en 
I’barUMed 2 months and must not be in arrears to tlie general ofhee "ver I 
month in order to be entitled to representation. The mileage of delegates m paid 
from the general tiea.sury The secietarv loceives s2 a day and the president a 
day 111 addition to mileage f"r tlieir attendance. 

Constituiional amendments. —< 'oii^titutional amemlments can be adopted only by a 
two-thirds vote of the members. They may he jtroposed at any time liy the general 
council. 01 by .my local, with the approval et s other locals. Once in 2 years, 
m September, locals are invited tn suggest amendments, and all amondments so 
suggested at that time liy any smgh^ loi .i\ union aio submitted to the general vote. 

Otficers.—The ofhcers aie a {ucMdent, a secietai\ and a tieasurer. The general 
couneil i-onsists of these ollicei-. and l other mcml ors The secretary an<l the 
tre.isurer must be membera ot unions in the pl.n e where the he.idijuarters aie 
The pi 'sidcnt and the I otlier mombei s ol tlie conned must belong to locals in 
other paits ot tlie United State'> ami < anada. no 2 in the same State or Provim e 
The term of office iH 2 years. All otlicei s are (dccied 1)\ the general membership 
on the Australian system ICach locnl nuv nominate I c.indidate* for each office. 
The secretary supplie.s official ballots on whn li tiic names ot all candidates are 
printed. A maionty is net esaary to elect. It thero is a lailure to elect for any 
office a new ballot i.s taken in which only tno 2 candidates wlio have received the 
highest vote are eligible. 

Local imioiiH may nominate a city lor hoadipiarteis when tliey make nomina¬ 
tions for general officers, and there is a vote for head{[uarters, conducted like the 
vote for general officers. 

The secretary receives all money due the general otli' e and turns it over to the 
treasurer. He supervises the work of organizatiun. and with the consent of the 
general council, appoints both distiict organi/ers without salarv and salaried 
traveling organizers. Ke receive.s appluaitions for charlers. and is.sues charters 
without action by any other officer He l8sue.^ the official journal and furnishes 
to each local a monthly report ol all receipts and expenditures tlio rates of wages, 
the state of trade, and the hours of labor in organized districts 

No member is eligible to fill any general office until he has l^eeu 2 years contin¬ 
uously a member in good standing 

Central committee.—Whenever 2 or more unions are chartered in the same city or 
district they are required to form a central committee to regulate their joint 
affairs. 

Shop stewards.—Th(‘ locals are expected to appoint shop stewards to call and pre¬ 
side at shop meetings where busiiiess ]iertaming to the shops can be disposed of. 

Membership.—The Association is intended to incliKlc * all wageworkers engaged 
in the production and handling of glass, not already affiliated with a national or 
international union of glassworkers." Itmentions a largo niimh<*r of occujiations 
which it is intended to cover, among them those of glass cutters, glaziers, bevel- 
ers. silverers, glass-mosaic workers. gla.ss-sign makers, glass packers, photograph- 
plate workers, and sand-blast workers. A candiilate must he a < apable workman, 
able to command the average wage, and of good moral character. In order to be 
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eli^iWo to full beneficial membership he must be between 18 and GO years of age 
ami in good health. Candidates over <>0 years of age. or in poor healtli, may .loin 
118 honorary memlMirs. paying 2'i cents a month as dues Tney are entitled to all 
privileges e\<‘ept the death, disability, and accident beiietits 

Every a])i>lication lor mc'mljership must be in writing, signed by the apjilicant 
and imloiHod by a member in good standing. Applicants aie elected to member¬ 
ship by a majority vote. The pledge taken on joining includes a promise •• to be 
reflpertt'ul m word and ac^tioii to every woman; to be considerate to the widow and 
(ni)haii. tbo weak and ilefoiiseless, and never to discriminate iigainst a fellow- 
worker on account of creed or nationality, to defend freedom of thought, wbetlier 
e.xpressod Uv tongue or pioi, with all tbti i)Ower at vour command: to educate 
yourselves and fellow-workers in the history ot the labor movement, and to defend 
to tlie be-t of your ability the trade union princijile which guards its autonomy, 
and wh cli regards capital as the ])rodiictof tlie past labor of all toileisof the 
human race, and that wages can never be regarded as tbo full eiiuivalent for labor 
performed.*’ 

Caids,-—Cfeoru/icc <-<ini't --\ membor who wishes to travel or transfer his mem¬ 
bership takes out a clearance card, paying at least 1 month’.s «lues in advance and 
a foe of to cents. On going to work in any organized ]ilaco the member must 
deposit his card at once. 

Wiflidrinval canh.- -Anv memltcr who wishes to retire from the trade may take 
out a withdrawal card One who becomes an employer hiring two or more mon, 
or bi'comes a member of an emplover.s’ association, must take such a card. This 
does not ap|>ly to slockho]d(‘rs in union cooperative shops or factories 

bisciplme.- Charges against a memlier must be made in writing and iiivestmated 
by a committee of ~). The local union then decides the case on the evidence 
gatliered by tbo commilt(;e. \ membiT may appeal to tlie general council. One 
who b IS been siispendt'd for working against tin* interests of tlic organioitnm. or 
violating his obligations or acting iii a manner bk<‘ly to bring the union or any of 
Its members into discredit, can only bo reinstat<-d by a two-tliird.s vote ot the 
memlicrs of the local union and the paviui'ni ot such fine -is the nu'on may impose. 
Each local union is re piired to givi^ the general secretary the names of all mem- 
liers expelled, with the ro.isons, lor ]uiblication in the otbcial .lonrnal. 

Fi.iances.—Tbo charter f<‘o for new locals is $10. 'I’lie jier cajuta t.ix is b') cents a 
month for lionorary members as well as lull members Tin* mileage of delegates 
to convention is (leh*a>cd bv special assc.ssments. It a deliciency is hkely to occur 
the general conned ma\ levy an assi'ssment, not excci-ding in cents a month for 
each member in good standing, until the deficiency ih made up. 

The local initiation fee can not bo less than si. nor ttm (iuca less than T) cents a 
month. A membor wlio biils to pay his dues for ^ months is to l»e notified, and if 
ho does not pay by the end of the <juarler he is to stand suspended troni all benehts 
Mcmlicr.'^ who are sick or out of work may. Imwisvor, retain their claim to benefits 
bv p.iying only the per capita tax, piovidcd thev report at e\ery regular meeting 
of the local. One who is suspended from benefits, unless he was sick or out of 
work, must pay a line ot not less than 81 m addition to all dues and as^essmeuts 
lioforo ho is again entitled to benefit. Local unions aie suspended from benefits 
when they owe an amount o iual to fl months' jier capita tax. 

Beneflta.—On the death of one who has been for G months or more ;i member in good 
standing, and who was in good health at the lime ot his initiation or leinsrate- 
ment, and has jiaid G months’ dues, a funeral benefit of $50 is paid In case of the 
total diaabilitvof one who has been a member in good standing o\er a year, a benefit 
of $150 is paid, provhled the disability does not result trom drunkenness or mis¬ 
conduct. Sick -ind accident beiiebts are left to 1)6 regulated by the local unions. 

Strikes.—The constitution declares that strikes must only be .saiietioned as a last 
resort, after every effort has been made to adpist the difiieultx by arbitration. A 
local union mu't not take action to strike or formulate demands, except at a meet¬ 
ing of which all members in good standing have been notified. If two or more 
unions are interested, they must hold a lomt meeting. A three-fourths vote l)y 
ballot 18 retiuired to inaugurate a strike. Strike lienetits will not be paid by the 
general organization unless ttie strike has been sanctioned by the general execu¬ 
tive council, d'ho constitution contains, however, a remarkable excepnon in favor 
of svmpathetic strikes. A union which strikes, without consulting the general 
council, in support of the demands of another organization may recene strike bene¬ 
fit if thegeneial lonncil, after investigation, considers that the local acted with 
discretion. It is added, that even in sympathetic strikes local unions act eiitiiely 
upon their own responsibility until the general council has approved their action. 

The strike benefit is $5 a week. None is paid for the first week. If the strike 
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fun<l lM3coint‘8 ©xhau»to»l. the general council iiiay levy an assessment of O') cents 
a Wf*‘k on all meml)ers. except those on strike. 

Piecework. Lm'.ilh aic to 'lo all in their power to iliscoura^e pio<-ework. 

Memhers are forhitlueii to adopt piecework where day work is established. 


THE NATIONAL BKOTHERHOOD OF OPERATIVE POTTERS, 

History.—The National Urotherhood of Operative Potters wa^' orj^anized on 
December lib, \x*M). Fifty-ono local unions in all have lH*eu established. The sec- 
retar\ -treasurer estimated the membershii) m the summer of iDuo at about h,U(K), 
and flU|)po^ed that about p'T cent of the potters m the Pnited Slates weio non¬ 
union, and that nor over '> per cent were members of other lalior organizations 

Convention. The conxauition merts annually. Local unions are entitled to two 
delegates for the first oO mombers or less and 1 additional didegab' for each 
additional oO meinIxTs or maionty tiactioii theioof. K<‘pioscnlatives hold their 
othce for I year. They inii't have been in goo<l standing lor :: months A local 
iinjon can not l)e repie^entod il m anears lor its duos to the national union. 

When a local union seiuis less than its liid <juotaof delegates those whom it 
sends may cast tiie lull vote of the local. If a delegate is absent without ciinse 
hiH vote IS lost. The national union jiays the mileage of delegates, but their other 
expenses are j)aid by Ihe locals 

OfticeiB.- The ol1i<eis are a president. vice-presidents, a secretary, a tia'asnrer. 
a statistician, and o trustees. The secretary collects all dues Irom local unions 
and turns the inonev over to the tieasurer. Tie- trustees diavv and deposit all 
inonev above-SlOd. Diat anionnt the treasurer is to hold for current expenses. 
Tlio executive board consists of the jirosideiit. the vice-presidents. th(‘stsTeiary, 
and three other meinbeis 

The constitution provides tor statHtici.uis both national and local. The national 
stalisLician is to collo t. l)olh Irom the loc.d siatistu laiis and from all other avail- 
.iblesources. ail po^slbl(‘ Knowledge about the condition ot tin* trade in tins coun¬ 
try anil in Europe, and to lejioit to tlio annual '•.uivention 

Tra isfer and withdrawal r irds --A iin-mbei goiiig Irom one phus; to another must 
cairya transfer lar l.aiid deposit U with the ^ecietarv ol the local or tlio shop 
commits.>. Dues must be paid to the (>nd o! the montli in vvhicb tlie card is 
issued 

A withdrawal card is granted, to a iiiembc*r withdravvinc from the trade, by a 
maionty vote ot tlie union. U the iiiemberatterwaidsdesires to dejiosit thiscaid 
m any local union it mav I o done only after an investigation by a committee as 
to bis conduct toward the older 

Discipline, -No saloon keeper is jiormitted to retain membersliij) in tlie union. If 
a meinbt r atteiuls a meeting under the intluenco ol h pior Im is liable to warning, 
and for repeated olFenses to fines or further penaltie-' Il a imunbei goes to his 
work drunk he is liable to be fined or otherwise punisfied 

If a member is elected to ollice and fails to sei ve he is sul)iect to a line of Sid. A 
memhei who is appointed on a comnntlee and lads to attend ,i committee meeting 
IS liable to a time A membei mav not decline to serve on a ismumttee unless ho 
IS already a member ot another 

Charges ag.iin.st any rnemlier are tried by a special commilteo of •'>. alter at least 
10 days’ notice to the accused, and service of a cojiy of tin* charg<*s. II the mem¬ 
ber is found guilty he has a further ch.nice to be In aid beloie the local union. 
A line or a reprimand may be imposed iiv a maiority vote of the union A two- 
thirds vote 18 neces-.ary for sn.spension or expulsion. 

^ Financefl.—The initiation lee is >>1 Mi, of which KOermts goes to the national union. 
For women the tee is T-') cent.s. The per capita tax i.s I h cents a month, and is pay¬ 
able ijuarterly. If any local tails to jiay the tax withm do dnvs after it is due, it 
18 subject to a tine of 1 cent for each member, besides Rus])ension. 

Strikes—When a grievance aiises the shop coinuiitteo is lo report to the local 
union, and the local union, it it so decide.s. is to lay tlio matter before the presi¬ 
dent. Ttie president IS to go to the place, or send a deputy, and all honorable 
means are to be U'ed to avoid a strike if a strike se(>m9 nc es-.ary the ijue.stion is 
to be submitted to a popular vote of all the unions. It amajonty of the members 
voting favor the strike, work is then stopped. A local must have been organized 
h month.s before It is entitled to strike beni'fit: and an individual member must 
have lieen (1 months in the union, and it suspended must have been h months 
reinstated, before he can receive strike bmefit Members who hnd employment 
outsideof their trade are allowed to earn one-half of the benefits given them by the 
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brotherhood, without diminution of Htrike pay. Sums aliove that amount are 
deducted from the strike benefit. 

If a member is discharged for taking an active part in the affairs of the order, 
and remstateinent is refused, tlie ])ottory is to cease work until it is granted. A 
defense or resistance fuml is provided by a tax of 1 per cent of the earnings of all 
members. This is collected every pay day by a clerk in oacli pottery. To ascer¬ 
tain the exact amount due. tlie members are re(iuired to show tlieir envelopes to 
the clerk. 

The union roporbid to the Fed(a'atioii of Labor in the lull of thatit had won 
one strike during tlui preceding yi'ar. involving ‘id persons, at a cost of $1,400. 

Piecework.—Potters arc ]»aid on a piece price .scale, and a uniform scale adopted 
by the national union is now in use tliroughout the United States. When a new 
article is introduced tin* members who lirsi makf' it, tcgetlier vvitli their shop com¬ 
mittee. and with the con.sent of the local, are to agrei; witli the employers upon a 
proper price for it. The ])rico so estaldisbed is reported by the local to the national 
president, and by him to the trade m general. 


(•liAin'KU Vlll. 


LAIiOR OIKiANIZATIONS UK MINK WORKKRS. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 

Hiltory.—The organi/.ations among tlie coal minors of the Ignited States have 
been subject to marked vicissitudi s. Tlie [ireseiit organization bids tair to be 
stronger and more permanent tlian any of its preiiecessors. The immense iium- 
lier of persons employed in mining, the widely differing conditions in the differ¬ 
ent districts, the larg«^ iirojiortion ol the lorcign born, who are olteii willing to 
work tor low wagesand who fail tu .i|ipre( i.ite the bonetit of organization, have 
all interfered witb the penuaneiici' of the unions. 

The first miii' iV organization which was ot national scope was the American 
Miners'Association, estalilislu'd ill Illinois in lsi;i ' This gradually e.vtended to 
several more eastern States, but each State or district, organization was practically 
independent Dissensions among the officers and failures in strikes practically 
broke up the organization in and LShs 

In isCl) the Miners and Laborers' Benevolent Assoi lalion was organized in the 
anthracite coal region. It soon sjiread to the Intumiuous region.s ol western Penn¬ 
sylvania and Ohio whereit became verv strong It also reached Indiana. West Vir¬ 
ginia, Kentucky, and Maryland It did not extend to Illin(asor the more western 
States, but separate orgum/ations in thai region exchangeil membership cards 
with it. It was finally absorbed in the Miners' National \ssociation. a more 
widely spread body, in IH.' h The new organization was pros])erou8 for ‘3 or 8 
years, having a membership of lii ,‘200 in IS74. Later, however, wages fell, strikes 
were lost, and the oi ganization was greatly weakened Some of the lodges organ¬ 
ized as local assemblies ot the Knights of Labor, but not until 187ff and did 
miners' organizations again becoini* important For a few years there werestrong 
local organizations in tlie diff'oront mining districts, but no very effective cooper¬ 
ation. 

The growth of the compotiti"n among difforoBt coal fields led the miners to 
recognize the necessity ol a national organization At a convention held at 
Indianapolis in issri, the National Feder.ition of Miners ami Mine Laborers was 
accordingly tonned. This was the mo-^t effective organization yet established. 
It succeeded m inducing tlio einplovers ot Pennsylvania. Ohio, Indiana, and West 
Virginia to meet in .loint conv eiit .oii and establiMi scales of wages by annual agree¬ 
ment Within a comparatively short time, liovvever, this interstate agBeement 
system broke down, although agreements vvere still made in particular districts 
between coal operators and tlie miners' organization 

The United Mine Workers w.is organized in !8tt0, and for the first time brought 
together practically all the organized miners throughout the country. The 
condition of the mining industry was, however, depressed during most of the 
early years of ijt^e new organization and its membership dwindled. It appears 
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that before tlie preat strike of 1^07 there were only about U.OOb members iu the 
union. At that tun-- it was resolved to make a strong effort to raise wages l>y a 
general sU'spension. The unorganized miners were willing to follow the lea<ler- 
shipof the orticers of the Knit'<1 Mine Workers. During tin* strike many thou¬ 
sands of them were addfd to its rolls, wliile the suci «‘SKful outcome was stiU more 
inHuential in building ii]) the inembershij>. During Ih‘im j;; local unions were 
organized or reorganiz'-d. and .tt the end ol tlu* \e.ir there were i)‘2?< locals, with 
nt.TTl members. The growth during and Ihno was e\on more nmiarkable, 
Thoeecretary-tr-asnrer r- |)orted on.lannary 1, Ihhh. hdl local unions with SM,019 
meinliers. <)u January 1. iDul. the iiumliei ot locals had risen to l.tJJ.aiid the 
number of actual p.iid up luembors to K’i.o'.Mi. mu mcUidiug those who were 
exempt from dues on account ot prolonged idleness. The average paid-up mem¬ 
ber lup for I'^'d was h,TJl. that tor IS'.is was '.nrj. tliat for isa'.i wtis Gl.ss;, and 
that for lUOu was 1 lo.ol 1. During the jiast '-I or :{ ye.irs the orgaiii/.ation has spent 
Very large Kuuis m orgaui/ing The anioiint was m and ‘JHG m 

15MH). This was si. 1 ** for each iau-oii hronglit m in isiip, hat in Ihoo only !^h tia. 

The tollowing table sbow^ tlie membei.sbip of the Dnited Mine Workers in each 
ot the States on January I, ivih. ihuo, and llMd. 
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Tlie tabl(! also shows tlie total number of miners, organized and unorganized, 
reported b\ the I'niteil States <ieological Sur\e\, empio\e(l m the mines of the 
dilfereut States during ishli. Thiswill gnesomo idea of tho piopoition belonging 
to the Dinted Mine Workers. The total number ot meml*ers in all the States, 
l7‘J,.V2h. is coiisiderablv less than one-half oi tti<‘ number ol miners emploxed iu 
the country. Since, howe\er, the orgaiii/atieii has bcar(6l\ a loothold in Colo- 
railo, and has not as yet made any effort to e^tablisli it,self in W\oming. North 
Carolina, and various other States winch havt; a considerable number of miners, 
and since it has only begun to attempt to reach nntbracite workers, a clearer view of 
the strength of the organization may be obtained by c ompHring the number of its 
members witli the total number of mineis in the individual States, 

The ratio is largest in Illinois .ukI Indiana. (Uno comes ne\t among the great 
coal States; though the Ohio district, whose memberdiip is givmi in the table, 
includes a few mines in Pennsvlvaiiia and Meveral iu the neighborhood of Wheel¬ 
ing, W. Va. In Pennsylvania the Cniti'd Mine Woikeis have till 'ately been 
mostly confined to the bituminous mines ol the western part of the State. Even 
there the organization has been much weaker than in ()hio. Indiana, and Illinois, 
ashaa been abundantly seen in thedilliculiy it hasencoumered inetilorcing annual 
joint agreements. The table shows distinctly the effect of the efforts of the United 
Mine Workers to extend their membership outside the four central coiniietitive 
States, Illinois. Indiana. Ohio, and Peuiisylvania. The increase iu Iowa and Kan¬ 
sas is particularly noteworthy. So far efforts to organize West Virginia have been 
comparatively unsuccessful. 

The Mine Workers are one of those organizations, like the Brewery Workmen 
and the Typograpiiical Union, whudi undertake to gather under a siug.e jurisdic¬ 
tion all craftsmen employed about a particular industry. As the Printers have 
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contende<l with the Machinists, and tlie Brewery Workmen with the Engineers, 
Firemen. Coopers, Team Drivers, and P.iinters, so the Mine Workers have con¬ 
tended with tiie Stationary Firemen and tlie Blacksmiths In all eases alike the 

f iriueiple of organization hy industries as opposed i)y organization by trades sc orns 
ikely to prevail. 

The American Federation ol Labor convention of detdined to take any action 
on thc! controversy between the Mine Worker^ on the oneliand and the Black¬ 
smiths and the Firemen on the other, beyond offering tlie good offices of the Fe«l- 
eration in adjusting the dispute. The coninnttee wliu h reported on the matter, 
however. ex])ressed the opinion that juriMliction over blacksmiths and firemen 
emjdoyed about mines should be \osled in the I’nited Mine Workers in theint<‘reRt 
of solidarity among all workers in the industry This recommendation accords 
witli the decision of the convention in the ease of the Ihewery Workmen 
The Mine Workers'convention of IPni losolved that members of the organiza¬ 
tions of engineers, firemen, and blacksmitliH should Ik; admitted to the Mine 
Workers without initiation fee. on the presentation of meinborshi]) cards of their 
own organizations, provided t!i<‘y joiiumI the Mine Workers Icefon' May 1, 

Objects.- -The proamb'o of tin; coiistitntiou i>f the Dniled Mine Workers declaiea 
that since without coal none ot tlie grand ncliievemeuts ot ci\ilization would be 
poB-'ihle, it is 3 nst that those whose lot i1 is to daily toil under ground sliould 
receiv(> a fair share of what th<-y pioduce. 'I'he ohieets of the United Mine Work¬ 
ers of America are Ihen stated 'I) 'I’o secure aii earning capacity suitahle to 
the danger and character ol tlie work. cJi to secure proper melho<ls of pay¬ 
ment, including the projier W' lghing or measniing <>1 coal. w^eKlv payment, and 
payment in lawful money. “ and torn! ourselves ol tlio iniiiuitous system of spend¬ 
ing our money wherever our einjiloyeis see fit to de-.ignaU‘.< 1 1 to secuie piotec- 
tion for life and health and to reduce the l ata-trophes of niimng to a minimum 
by eecuring proper ventilation, drainage, roof snppoit.s etc., thiougli tbeenforco- 
luent of existing laws and the enactment ol additional oiu'', ( f) to secure an 
H-hour work day. (a) to prohibit the erriployineiit in niiiK's of children under 11 or 
of those who liave not olitained a reasonably s.itisfac lory education: (U) to socuio 
legislation prohibiting tlie employment of l^mki*i ton <let«‘ctives or otluT persons 
to take armed possession of mines during strikes or lockiaiis. (i i “to use all liori- 
orahlo means to maintain peace Ixd.ween ouisidves and our'•mployers. adjusting 
all diirerences, so far as possible, hy arbitration and cone lialioii, that strikes may 
become unn' cessary." , 

Convention.-- The convention is lield annually, on the tlnrd i\[onday in J.inuary. 
Each local isentitleil to I vote for tlie tirst too mcinhers or less and an addi¬ 
tional vote lor each additional lu(i me.tibers. or nuijonty fraction thereof. One 
representative may cast any number of votes up to d. itise.xpect' d tlmteach del¬ 
egate will normally cast d vo;es. Tlio railroad taie of delegates is paid fiom the 
general treasury only lor 1 delegate tor d loc.d.s, oi for .such smaller iinmber of 
locals as, taken together, may have doo members Any local whn h is situat 'd 1 
or more miles from anoi her local is. howver, entitled to send a representative and 
to have his fare paid from the general tieasurv. 

No person is eligible as a represent.due who is not a ininei or a mine laborer, 
or employed by the organization. No local can bo reprosenteki winch is in arrears 
for dues and assessments for months ju-eceding the mo iih of tlie convention, nor 
any local winch has not hoen organized at least d months, and paid months' 
dues to district and national unions, before the i onvention 
Officers.—Thootlii’orsof tlie United Mine Workers ari' a president, a vice-president, 
a secretary-treasurer, and an exoeiitivo hoard compost'd of tho'-e and ! member 
from each district, each member olecte<l by his district. The officers, e\c(*pt the 
members of the hoard, are elected annually at the convention by a majority vote. 
Nominations must be sent in at le:ist 2 months before the convention and trans¬ 
mitted to all the local unions, so that they can instruct their delegates lor what 
candidates to vote. i 

The president's salary was raiiw^d by the annual convention in January, IhiKl. to 
$1,500. the vice-presidents ro si.’‘00; the secretary-treasurer's to .>l,d00, and that 
of the editor of the journal to :kl,“’U0. this inerease being made in view of the 
im reused wages ot ininors. Mi'inhers of the executive board art' jiaid $» pm- day 
and expenses while engaged in work tor the organization. \8 a matter of fact.it 
appears that all the memiiers ot the executive board act as organizers and give 
practically their wliole time to the work. 

Tlie president is directed to attend or visit, in person or by some other national 
officer, local unions, <h8trict conventions, and other places where Ins services are 
required. The vice-president i.s to act as gimeral organizer under the direction of 
the president, 'ttie secretary-treasurer must give bonds for $‘J'>,000, and may not 
have more than $15,000 subject to his order at any one time, all other funds being 
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deposit'd subject to the order of the executive board. The executive bo.ud con- 
stituti’M a national lioard of conciliation and arbitration, aiul between <*onvenliou.H 
haa full power to direct tlie workings of the organi/ntion. Ft may even order a 
general suspension of work at any time it deems it nei'ossary. 

Any salaried officer accepting a nomination or aiipointim'nt to a political <iffice 
must immediatelv resign Ins ]>oHitioii ;ifl an officer ot l he organization. 

.\n organizer who (“stablishes a new union recinves S7 of the charter fee. Dur¬ 
ing the evpei inient was tried of jiaying him an additional .ss. being the bal- 
<ince of the charter lee. when the new local had paid j)or cajutu tax to tlio amount 
ot It was thought that this would induce organr/ers to take amnterest in 
maintaining the \onng locals and getting them on their f<‘cl There seemed to be 
no sucli elloct, however, and the additional payment of ss was abolislud by the 
convention of ini»l. 

Finances. - The charbT fee paid by now locals is Tlio national union is 
chietly supported iiy a per capita tax of I'l cents a member a month, [f the 
member^ of a local have been idle for more tiian a month they arc exempt 
trom the tux The national executive iioard may levy additional ussi ssiuouts. 
Boys under It) are known as lialf members, and pa\ half as much tax and 
assessimmt as full momliers 

The local duc'^ may not be le^.s than ’-io cents a month. 

In order to support the several strikes which it was prosecuting, tho exe<-utivo 
board levied an U'-sessment of ‘ia cents a member a month trom March to Novem¬ 
ber, I'.HiO. Th'‘ amountcolle< te<lunder this assessment npto Dceemberdl. IIHX), was 
:sl7d,(V,*h. This was til. I per cent of tlie amount that should have been pa.d, 
according to llie monthly r*-ports of membership made by the ditferent locals. 
President Mitchell, in Ins next reiiort. expressed his • keen <hsaj)pointment at 
the lailuie or refusal of som,. ot our loeal nnious to lontiibute their share to 
the snp])ort of the men, women, and ( hildren who tor months had battled and 
struggled, not in defense of themselves alone, but in defenso of every coal miner 
m .\merica.” lie added “Theio are thousands ol our ineinliers who received 
an increase in their wages last year whnli wonhl ain.innt to as inmdi in any 
one day they worked as the organi/aliou rooinied them to ]):iy m any one month; 
vet these s.imo men refused to comply witii the laws and ro inirements of the 
organization, aiul threatened its very ('\ist('nce if the assessment were enforced." 
The coovmitionof P)0h gave the executive boar*! authority to enforce tin* payment 
oi the assojisnient. under penalty of expulsion, on all locals which could n"tgivo 
a good lesson lor being excused. It was admitted by the jiresuh'nt and by all tliat 
some locals, especially those in the anthracite reuion and some otheis which had 
re* eived comparatively littlu benefit from tin* organization, might pioperlybo 
exempted 

The convention of I no submitted to the memb*T.s a pi ojmsal to create a didense 
tund by a tax *)t '2^ cents a member amontli Twenty tlionsand one hundred and 
tliirteen votes weu* east lor it ;ind I l.dlO votes against it The total nnnib<*r of 
votes was h's.s than do jier cent of the whole uiemljership, ami tin* affirmative votes 
loss than '.’0 per cent. Umh'r these circumstances thee.xeeutivo council, consider¬ 
ing that it IS hard enough to collect an asse^smenl wdien a maiority of the mem¬ 
bers lia\«* voteil foi it. determine*! not to put the law in force. l»nt t*) submit it to 
th*! next convention. At the convention it was deteateil 

The receipts and expenditures for lliOo were as follows 

KXPFNDITI KKs. 


Salaries and expenses of organizers, agents, etc . sti'd.02d.91 

Supplies, printing, etc .. 12,881.96 

Ofti* e expenses ... ... . 1,297.38 

'IV’e.gramS. postage, ami exjn e.s^ .. 3. .716.21 

I'oiiHtions lor ai*i of strikers . . 1.71,676. HIJ 

MiKcllaneons . . 10,484.81 


Total ... 247,716.09 


INCOME. 

Prom tax... .8138.027.28 

From supplies ... . . 12,21M.48 

I'Toin Journal .. ..... . 7,188.61 

From Journal roll of hoimr fund ami otluT eoutnlmtioim . 986 98 

From assessment t73.6'29.40 

From miscellaneous .. . 1,220, .72 

Total. 333,91.7.27 
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The amount of cash on hand was $^0,378 on January 1,1900, and $127,807 on 
January 1. lOoi. 

It will be seen that the amount paid out during 19<i0 for the relief of those on 
Htriki'was about .^I'VsiKHK At the convention in January, 1901, it was reported 
that the organization was tlum paying about $5,000 a week for strike benefits, and 
in Juno, lOOl, the secretary stated that payments were still going on at about the 
same rate. 

Strikes.—The constitution gives a very considerable degree of 
control over stiikes to the central ofi’u era. The union lias as yet no regular 
def< nse fund or provision for systematicstrike benefits, butspecial aasistancemay 
be granted t> strikers, and the moral inllnence ot the organization 18 so important 
that the approval of tiio central officers is very likely to ho souLcht lietore a strike 
is inaugurated. The con.■^tlUltlou ju-ovules that where a diiliculty is of a purely 
local character, the officers of the lo al union mu'-t first try to l>ring about an 
amicable HeUlemont, and if thov lad to <lo s >. must appeal lo tin- district o.gani* 
zation of the United Mine Workers, The boundaries ot the distru t are made to 
conform as closely as possible to the limits of loc.il competition. They usually 
corresjKmd roughly to those of Iho Stale No ; ingle distric t. hov\ever is exactly 
coe..tensive with n State, o.\c<‘})t in the cases of Illinoifl, Iowa, and Michigan. 
Indiana is divided into two dislncts. In Penns\lvania there are three districts 
of anthracite woi kers, besides two ot the bituminons. The district olricers must 
investigate and try to bring about a i)eaceal>lo adjustment. If they fail, they 
may, it they deem best, order a strike. Appeals may bo taken liom the ilecision 
of llie district board to th('national executive board In ca-'O the dispute of 
wider importance, so that it all'ccts ilio interests ot mmo workers outside of the 
particuhir disUict, the iirosidenl and st'creiary of llio aggricvcM district must 
apiieid to tlio natumal president, lie h.is jaxwor lo appiovo or <lisa])prove the 
action contemidated. The di.strict mav appeitl from the national president to the 
nation.il executive board, and trom it to tho national convention itsoll. Slnkc.s 
not receumg ofiicial a]ipioval are not latgardod as legal stiikcs. Tho constitution 
also deelares that tlio national e.xoeutive l)oard shall (onstiLute a national board 
of conciliation and arlulration, and llie re^ ords of tho work of tho organization 
seem to show that tliese ollicei s aceomplish a great deal in tin; jieaceablo .settle¬ 
ment of disputes by nogotiaton. 

\iiiiihcr (ni‘l r of s^u/.e-;.-- Notwuh.standing these provieiongof the con¬ 

stitution and notwithstanding tho .sv stem oi’ joint agieemi'iits, tlie United Mine 
Workers <Mrry on a eonsideralilo numher of' strikes I'liis is doubt'ess natural in 
view of llio eouij)arati\o lunvuessund we.ikuessof tln^organi- atiou. Asitoxtends 
its scope it is forced to iiuuiguiate strikes m order to compel recoguition by 
employers. Attention has already been called to tin; fie<iutmt strikes caused by 
refusals of (‘inplovers lo abide b, tho joinl agreements adopted by ihe interstate 
conference, Other strikes are (ondiicted in the States not oxered by the con¬ 
ference. and when tlie miin'rs aiC' sueee.'-.stul tin; lesnlt is usually the introduction 
of the annual agriemont system Thus the repoitof the annual convention of 
TJUO relers to vanous strikes in West Virginia, Tenm'bseo, Kentucky, and Ala¬ 
bama for the recognition of tho organization and imiirovemeiit in mining condi¬ 
tions. There were also several strikes in the Ci'iitial district "f Pennsylvania, 
which 18 not covered as yol by tho interstati; agreement, and in the anthracite 
region. In other instances tho oig.ini ation has lieen strong enough to secure 
improved coiulitions witliout strikes. 

Penpo.srd cs/n/>/o//iaea/ o/ (^'/ense /u/nh-lu vlow of the frenuency of the occa¬ 
sions for striking, the ollicorsof tlio United Mine Workers urged at the annual con- 
veufioii <d that a permanent dolenso fund ■ houhl bo o^tabl.8hed and that the 
national oxccutivo beard should be given power levy assossinents wlien neces¬ 
sary t > Biipjiort strikes The previous jiractico nf lecjuiring a special vote of the 
organization to levy an as^ossmont was held to be unsatislactory. A proposition 
for the ('stablishinont of such n fund was siibmiUed to a vote of tho local unions 
during 1900,' but was ultimateh deloated. as is stated above under “ Finances.” 

liccciit wage inon’ineuts, am} (u/rccinefits. Strike vi Kansas, Arkojisas, 

and Indian 'Territory, J.s'U'j.—Thei Kansas Bureau of Labor, in its reports for 1898, 
pp. 328-354, and I s99, pp. 450-4t;T, gi vi^s a <letailed description of the great strike in the 
coal fields of Kansas in 1899. Tho strike began in Indian Territory and was caused 
primarilv by the refusal of the four great companies operating in that Territory 
and also'm the adjoining States- the Western Coal and Mining Company, South¬ 
western Coal and Improvement Company, Kansas and Texas Coal Company, and 

» Proceedings Eleventh Annual Coiivontloii. p ao Second quarterly report of national 
socrotary-troa-snrfjf, IWO, p. 
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Central Coal and Coke Company—to recognize the United Mine Workers and deal 
with Us officers. Indeed these companies, it is clmrgod. were trying to gtU rid of 
their union employees by gradually discharging them. Tho^t^lko liegan on March 
1. 189'J, and continued lor some weeks in Indian Territory and Arkansas before it 
wasextended to Kansas. In April the presidi'ut ot the Kansas district of the 
United Mine Workers called a convention of tin'organi ation, which m\ited the 
mine opemtorsol tlie State to a conference. Tiiefonr compaineB chiefly concerned 
in tlie strike in Indian Territory an<l Arkansas al.soiiad miiios in Kansas, butonly 
one of these appeared at theconferen* e. I'lie etTorts ata settlement with this com¬ 
pany failed. A gener.d strike was soon attiT ordered at the Kansas mines of the 
lour comiianies concei ned. 

The officers ol the Uiuteil Mine Workers now de* idod that tlie time was onpor* 
nine lor a general movement throimhout Kansas ami ad oining States to olitain 
shorter hours and higher wages. Minois in the Kastei n States w»‘ro for the most 
part working ^ hoiir.s a day. A relerendnm vote of the im mbers of the United 
-Mine Woi kers in Kansas w.is taken and npliold the demand tor tlio 8-hour <lay and 
for a uniform rnn-of-mmo basis for w ages, at tlio rate of .“»s emits ])er ton for the 
summer montlis and cents per ton for the winter month.s. I’raetically all the 
operators except tlie tour companies involved in tlie great strike agreed to meet 
the miners in contorence and to establish an arbitration board in case a scale of 
wages could noi be agreed upon. As a matter of fact the eonforem e, after a ses¬ 
sion of (i da\'',in which the ciiief work w.is done In a loint (‘ommilti eof five mem¬ 
bers on each .side, arnved at an agreement, winch was sigiieil Juno 21, 1890 

This agreement grante<l the H-hour day, to take elfect Scjitembor 1,1801); ostah- 
lished the ruu-of mine basis at the rate of <-eiits per ton tho year round; and 
provKied tor a board ot arbitration, to i onsist of 2 operators and 2 miners, and in 
ease of failuie to agree, of a filth niemlHT (liosen b_\ tin so I. It tnrlher provided 
that on dune 1, lOOo. the operatois and minors who were ]i.irlieH io the agreement 
weie to meet in conference to lornmlate a new t ontraet. ami that any dilforonco 
wbicli could not bo seiiled in conference shoni<l be submitted to a board of arbi¬ 
tration. formed in the immner .lustdoscnlx'd. This contract was .\ ^mrceof groat 
s.itislai turn to the miners. 

Meantime the 1 comiianies whosi* men were on strike had advertised in tiie 
SouthernState.s for colored miners. About 17') negroes wero m l Uted in this way, 
hut iiiostof them wito induced by tho union miners not to go to work Tliey liacl 
no previous knowledge ol the existence of a stiike AUhoiigli. as stateil by the 
repoitm the Bureau ot Labor, tlnue was no Molence the finited States district 
court issued an miunction, ar the instance of the miningcompani's. restrain ng 
all per>onH from interfering with or obstructing the bn-'iness of tlie Western Otal 
and Mining Company. Some oi iho other <-om]iames also oiitained an itiiunction 
against tho strikers in antieijiation oi viohmce Stockades were erecled and 
liohcodwith armed guards, but there was no serious disturbance. lie'ore the issu¬ 
ance of this injunction, one ot the Stale district conrls had issued an iniunction 
against the Kansas and Texas Coal ( ompany. lorbiddmg i( to bring iiiidesirablo 
classes of jieople into the State to work at, its mines. This order declared that the 
defendant had r<‘peatedly and llagrantly violated the laws ot tho State relating to 
coal mines, had wholly ignored the rights of employees and o| the juiblic. and that 
the Imnging of an undesirable and criminal class of people into llie State was 
hkelylocau.se rnTs and bloodshed, and toadd totiie \)ublie expense. The hearing 
on this temporary inlUnct’on was postponed irom time to time, and finally the 
injunction of the United States district judge, aboxt- relened to, jirohibited local 
courts and other officers from intorfeiiiig wnh the imiiortation of men and tho 
operation of the mines of tho coinpanv. 

Mr. John 1‘. Reese, of Iowa, a member of tho national executive board of the 
United Mine Workers, had lieen s mt to Kansas to help in directing the strike. 
On Octol er 18. 1899, he he d a meeting at ^ ale, Kans , where one of the mine' of 
the Western Coal and .Mining (,’ompanv is situated. On Noveiub r 17 an order 
xxas issued directing Mr. Reese to show cause wliy he should not \)G considered in 
contempt of court for violating the injunction. The judgi? iound him guilty tf 
contempt, and sentenced him to d months m jail. Tho opinion of tho court, as 
ijuoted by the Kansas Bureau of Labor, seems to indicate that tho evidence of con¬ 
tempt consisted largely in the fa< t that from 29 to lOu of tho men went through 
the profiertv of the company on the w ay t ■ the meeting instead of following tho 
public road; that they went as near to the mine shaft as the guard wou a let 
them, and that the men underground xvere intimidated by the announcement sent 
to them that the strikers “ were«iii top." Tho court said “I admit tliat the charge 
of tne respondent’s having used violent language is not clearly proven, but that 
this meeting on that day was intended and did have the effect of intimidating 
these men, making them quit their work, is undoubted. ’ Mr. Reese was confined 
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in jail from November to December 24. He was then released by order of the 
United Staten cir<niit court on hubeas corpus proceedings. The circuit court said 
in its opinion. *■ It can not be adiudgcd that, upon the state of facts heretofore 
recited, the restraining order extended to and Ixmnd the petitioner. If it be 
assumed that sucli was the true scope and purpose, then it was void, in the sense 
that it was beyond the power of tlie court to make it." 

Negotiations for tbf scttlemi-nt of the dithculty continued without interruption. 
On May l.“), 11)00, the lessee of sovoral of the Kansas and Te\as (‘ompany’s mines 
olTered .an amended contracI to his emidoyees. whi h they uc* epb?d HyJuno2.') 
the other companies had m ide similar contracts, and tlie <]irti<-ulty was settled, 
except that tlie Kansas and Texas Company refused to make a contract lor two of 
its mines, which it was ojierating without tlie intervention of a le.ssee The con¬ 
tracts made are similar in character. Tlicy jirovule for the ^s-liour <!ay, tor the 
payment of the rate of wages pi evading m the distrnt, alter duly 1,1'.KlU; and the 
employment of check weighmen where llio miners des le it. N > disciimmatmii 
is to l>e made betvvi^en union and nonunion men Each comiianv agrees to meet 
its men either individually, by committee, or as a whole for tlie purpose of con¬ 
sidering grievances or other matters of buMni'ss No sus]>Hnsion of work is lo 
take ]dHce except alter written jnesentalion ot grievances and the allowance of a 
reasonable time lor cnnsidoi mg them and giving an answei^ 

The strike in Arkansas and Indian Territory w.ts most serious and di.sastrous. 
The United Mine Workers had issued a call lor a com'mtion ot miners and oper¬ 
ators Covering that district, but thoojsu-atois igiioreil the invitation, and one rail¬ 
road comiiany in parlioulai discharged a number ol oniplosees simph bei'auso of 
their membeiship m the miners' organi/.atiou Alter the operatois had retused a 
second time to moid the miner. in conference agener.il strike was inaugurated, 
beginning in March. 'I'ho national e.xeeutu e lioard of the Uiiitod Mine Workers 
issued a] ►peals to the various 1o<mI lodges lo send aid to the striking miners, whoso 
condition had become very serious by the latter }>art of Iho summer The con¬ 
vention of the United Mine Workers liel<l in -I an nary. l!)0n, \ote<l to h-vy an assess¬ 
ment to bo used in Rup]iortiiig the. strike.' Tlie stiike failed of its object. The 
president reported to llie convention in .fan nary, l"n' .that over sno men were still 
idle in consequence of il. Tlio executive boanl bad olfered to remove them lo 
other districts wliere they could lia\e woi k in union min< s, but many owned their 
homes and plots of land and weie relnctanl to leave them. 

Aiithnu-ilc sin hr, I'l'in, - 'riio Tuifed Mini'Workers had been trying for sonu'years 
to organi/,(‘ the anthracite miners. Dy is'.n; they liad lormed aliout -fl locals. 
After the great strike of ISDT in the bituminous fields, with itsp.irtial sncces.s ih 
western Pcumsylvania. the otlicers of the union were increasingly a<divo in the 
anthracite region. It was not iinlil bSllli, howe\er. Hint national organizers and 
members of the national executive board were stationed theie. For mo e than a 
year before the strike of l',)0(i these otlicers were at work preparing the miners for 
the struggle. 

“ The momimenlal task wdiu li they accomplished in such a short time can not 
even be imagined hy one unfamiliar with the actual conditions in the anthracite 
region. They liad to organi/.o men of II dilfeient nationalities and with almost 
as many different languages, religions, customs, and standards of living, they had 
to allay distrust on all sides, born ]>arlly of ignorance and partly of a past full of 
failures in efforts lo attain the very objects that the United Mine Workers were 
striving for. They had to overcome a most bitter leiduig of jealou.sy and hatred 
which had grown up between the miners of tlie three tields a.s a result of past 
strikes, and they had to encounter conditions ol mining ditlVriiig to .such an e.xtent 
in the separate districts as to make almost impossible common and general griev¬ 
ances.”' They had to de.il with a constant surplus of labor, they had to face a 
market oversupplled with coal: they had to light the bitter ojiposition to organized 
lalior of |lie operaio sand the railroads. They had to contend against the gloomy 
predictions of old and intiuential miners wlio testified that the condition of the 
mine xvorkers had always been worse afler strikes than befoie. 

The anthracite coal region is divided into throe Helds— the northern or Wyoming 
and Lackawanna. themiddleorT.ehigli.aiKltliosouthern or Schuylkill. The ITiited 
Mine Workers o’ganized each of these regions us a separate district. The men of 
the Wyoming and Lackawanna Held. District I, werethe first to be thoroughly organ¬ 
ized, and they w'ere tlie Hrst to take siejis toward bettering tneir condition. As 

I Proc-tH'dintfs Elovonth AnmiAl Convention, jqi IT L*e. iiT 

^ Procoodings Twelfth Annual Convontion, p :IT 

^ The AnthracitoCdal Strike, by Frank .luliivn Wnriu\ Pnbhc.itionsuf the American Academy 
of Political and So«“ial Science, December 11, 11X10, p ^1 The present sketch is largely drawn 
from Mr. Waruo’Hai tide. 
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early as January, at a meeting of thi^ district. President Mitchell was petitioned 
to call a gener.d'fitrike of all anthracite miners. After conferring with the ]>re8i- 
dents of tlie other ihstncts. the petition was refused. The matter was again dis¬ 
cussed at the next (piarUTly meeting of District No. 1 in April, and at tbojuly 
meeting the national executive board was petitioned to call a convention of ail three 
districts. Tlie petition was granted and on .Vngust Id a coiivontion was hold at 
Ha/Jeton. Tins convention invited the operators to meet representatives of the 
miners in joint conviniioii on August ‘JD It also detailed tlie grievances of the 
miners. The operatois ignored tlv invitation to a joint convention The miners 
then drafted a scale of wages lor eaeh district, together with demands as to gen¬ 
eral conditions of eiiiployment.and asked Tiie national exo<mlive boaid lor permis¬ 
sion to strike unle.ss a settlement was ellccted within lO davs alter tlie apidication 
was made. The strike wa.s actually declared on September I J. to take elTect on 
the following Monday. Septeml*cr 17. On the ilay hxed at least so.OOO men and 
boys 'j'*d their accuslomed work, the United \liiie Workers elaimod 11.*.000. 
13e(ore the week clo'-ied PJo.o h) ot the 1 lO.oi'O anthnieito mine emidoyeos in Penn- 
sylvama were idle. Tlie .strike last<‘<l I'Dlays. and the numln rol strikers increased 
gradnaify to over lOo ooo. 

One coiisnlerable ■ independent establishment, O. B. Maikle A: Co , had for 
many years lured no one without his agieeing to a c<*ntinct wliicli providiMl that 
any diib» ulty betwceilfthe I o;iipan\ and its men should be Hul'initted to arbitra¬ 
tors, of whom 1 shnuld 1)0 eho-en by the company. I by the men. and the third by 
these k*. Tlie agreement al'^o piovided that tiie men should not umh'r any consid¬ 
eration enter into a .^triko, or bo govornt d l)\ am labor association m ''Ott.nig any 
disjinte. Notwithslandmg tins -igreement. a gr« at inaionrvof Maikle A; Co.'s 
einploiees Wont out with tlieir I'-llows. Tiieir a<'lion Ket-ms to imolvea breacii 
of faith. Their position wa-'. howto er, tliat the gruoaney eoinpIaine<l of etmld 
not be settletl by eonce.ssnnis made b\ am single o])erator. and that theoiily course 
for the iiitni was to staml togetin r iinlil tin- railroatl eoai-miniiig companies should 
unite 111 a settlement. 

The same re.isoiiing induced tin- employt'cs ot tlie Bliiiatlelplna and Heading Coal 
and Iron Comp.my. numbering more tli.iii k'CMki men. to remain out when this 
comjiany indepenilontis poNted iiotn cs oHering them an ;nhanco of lU per cent in 
wages. Tlie Htnke It aiit fs insistetl that a break in the lanks. even tnongh the 
H;rms were satisfat tot \ in lhem.se|\ es. would weaken I he cause of tin* workers as 
a whole They wen able to hold then lollowi r-. linn 

The SL nc ot w.ige^ winch the miners ilemanded 'lilb rod lor Iho three districts. 
Similar conditions oi einplo> metit woie however, <lemanded for the whoh* region. 
These comlnions wme 

(ii “Au advam 0 ot k*n per eeiit on all day lalior now re eiving less than .-iil.rjO 
per day. b’l per emit over jiresmit price-- on all classes of dav labor now receiving 
$l.b(l and not o\ er $l.7b per day. ami b) per cent advance on all <lay labor receiving 
more than si 7o pi-r day 

(2) “Abulmlnnont ol (he shding-s<-aU* Hv^lem now in practice m the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill n gions." 

(d) “ No miner shall have at any time moie than one breast, gangway, or work¬ 
ing place, and shall not get more than lus eijnal share of cars or work, ' 

(1) “Abolishment ol tli** erroneous svstnmof having d.did) pounds to the ton, 
ami (hat 2,210 pounds shall constiluie a Ion 

(d) “.V checkweighm.in .shall be hire<l by the miners, and allowed to represent 
them on the head of each bieaki-r and .see tliat the weight is corn-ct and that tlie 
dockage is fair. " 

(<1) “ Reduction in the price ot powder to si.do jier keg.” 

(7) “Abolishment of the com])any store system 

(8) “Abolishment of the company doctor syntein for miners and compulsion to 
pay one.” 

(9) “Compliance with The State law which savs that all imlustnal <oncerns 
shall pay their employees semi monthly and in cash " 

The demands were not all granted. The strikers went back to work on a promise 
ol an increase of 10 per cent, witli abolition of tlie sliding s< ale where it existcl, 
and with an agreement by the otierators to take uj) witii tlieir men any further 
gnevancrs tliey might have. The jmceof powder was reduced to $l.d0 a keg 
where it had been $2.7d, but the dilference wa.s deducted from the increase ol 
wages. 

It was the first time that the entire Jintbracite region had been involve<I in a 
strike for increased wages All i>a8t strikes, with the possible exce]>tion of that of 
1^7-s«. were against reductions of wages. It was the most sncces--fiil strike that 
the anthracite coal fields ever saw. The United Mine Workers went into it with 
a membership of less than 8.000 among the anthracite coal workers; it came out 
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of it, it was said, witli more than 100,000.' The union asserts that the aggregate 
increase in wages resulting from it amounts to about $5,000,000 annually. Accept¬ 
ing the union’s estimate that 110,000 m(m were involved in the strike, this womd 
give an annual increase in wages of s:{.k 71 a man. Since the increase was 10 per 
cent, this estimate seems to he based upon an ostiniated annual wage of about $^5.50. 

Tlio concessions granted by the operators expired April i, lOUl. As the time 
Hp]>roache(l the operators posted notKCs promising to <v)ntmue the hame terms 
until April 1, 1!>02. In spite of this it seemed probable at one time that the miners 
would strike. Their chief demand was for recognition of the union. A conven¬ 
tion of the three anthracite disirn ts nn-t at Ha/let.on, and on Mandi 10 authorized 
the national e\ecutivo board, to‘.<other with the otiicers of the thiee districts, to 
negotiate for a joint conference oi miners and operatois. to hr held before April 1, 
ami, in the event of failurta to decide by a majoiity \oto llie course of the union, 
“even if it is nccc'Hsary to rcsoit to huspimsion of worlc to enfoice the justice due 
us as producers ol wealth fully e(juai with onr employers." No formal and jmb- 
lie conterence was obtained. Tliroiigh the help of outside friends of the labor 
movement, how<!ver, the leaders had an interview' withrepre.si'utativesof the coal 
railroa<l8. Acconltng to the imhlic .slatement of the repn^enlatives o:‘ the union, 
the railroad men, iK sale.s reiteiutmg tlie promi.^e to ;id)ust grievances witli repre¬ 
sentatives or committees of (ho mine workeis. “held out tiie hopi'thatif during 
the present ye,ir the mine workeis demonstrated (heir willingness and alnlity to 
abstain from engin’iiii; m local sli ikes, full and coinpUdi' recognition of (he org.m- 
ization would ununestumahly he a<<oid d at a Itilnie date. ’ The authorities of 
the union thoughl it best to he e<iii1ent with what lin y had gained. 

Machmery. Pn'sident Mihdiell lelenoi] lo the growth and ofTects of machine 
mining in the following terms in liis animal report imhlishod m .lamiary, IttOl: 

“The maehine-mme operator, hy leason of Ins a' ility to jiroduco coal at a cost 
considerably le-s than Ins eoinpclilor who operates a iiaiHl-jtick mine, enjoys 
advantages in the market to whieli I h el ho is not entilied 

“In tluTi'weie approximately 1 l.uiKinnii tons'.I coal won out by mining 
machinery; this is I’^.tiho.nni) tons in excess of tlie amonnt jnoduced in machine 
mines in ()l the total output ot hitummousi oal in the I, nit ed States in IHQt), 

iJd per cent was prodm od m machuie inm' S If this rapnl increa.so is continued 
a few years longer, tlie skill now leiimred by those eiin.ige'l m tlio mining of coal 
will be no longer necessary, and mseadof icing a lo<lvof tradesmen or skilled 
workers wo shall become simply coal shoxiders, wlioso only essential (lualification 
in securing employment will be the ttoxsessum "I a strong Iw k and an abundance 
of jihyaicai eneigy. While we owe it lo ourselves and onr eraft to protectour 
trade, even against the I'lieroaehmont ol mining maciiiiierj, 1 do not wish to be 
regarded as one who would olistruct t>rogiess or lavor rcirogression. but I am 
unalterably oiiposeil to a system winch plaees a prominm upon inachmery. all of 
the iMuicfits 01 whieh av(' given the mint! owners If machine mining is to be the 
system througli which coal is to be produced in the lutnro. and if the eost ot pro¬ 
duction 18 thereby lessened, labor is entitled to and slniuld receive a reasonable 
portion of the Hnaneial advantages and 1 should .idvi.so this convention, and par¬ 
ticularly tlie delegates who attend onr joint comeniion, to give this problem tlieir 
most earnest thought, aii'l. if po.ssil)le, correct in onr ne.xt agreement this objec¬ 
tionable feature wliicli was a part ol the one euteied into last year.” 

Ban-of-mine system v Bcreening Bystem. -One of tlio grievances of tlie organization is 
the custom which prevails in some regions ol sere aiiit;; Coal before it is weighed, 
and paying miners on tin* basis of the screened coal. Many of the operators assert 
that this is a highly advantageous plan, in th.it it indaces care on the part of the 
miner, and resultN in the production of a smaller *[U,intity of fine ana compara¬ 
tively worthless coal. Thev H.iy that the actual rarmngs of tho miner are not less 
when he is jiaul for screened coal than when he isjiai lor run ot mine. The price 
per ton for screened coal is, of course, larger. The \ n-w of tho inmers’ organiza¬ 
tion is. however, that if tho miner is paid only for tlie screened coal he is robbed 
of pav for a part of his product. The miners have succeeded in getting laws 
passed in many States rei|niring iia\ meat for all coal mined: but such laws have 
uniformly been declared unconstitutional The union, liowever. has not ceased 
to press the question to the best of its ability in its dealings with employers. 

In the convention of IDOl the following resolutions were offered: 

“/i*c.vf)b’cd, That we, the representatives of the United Mine Workers, condemn 
the action of the supreme court [of Ohio| in declaring the antiscreening law 
unconstitutional. 


• Tho ofitcial roiMirt of actual pauVuii niomherH for Docouibor. ItKNl, shows a total of 53,161 for 
tho aiithracirtf districts Tho secretary explains that tho dltT'-uaico roprosonto the mombers 
who had boon exonerated from payment of dues bocause of tho strike 
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“AVstj/rcJ, Tiiiit we uppoal to our Stato ami national ori^aiii/ationH to fonnniate 
sucli i)lan‘'. as u<‘ll as awakioi our moinliois to the fact, Thai those who constitute 
oiir lU'liciaiy shonitl he men tiou from tlie inlimoice ol c 'rporations ami corporate 
wealth.’ 

TiiocoiuiiulU'c 1)11 rcsohilioiis loportod ih.it the decision <'oiiiplaimMl ol was m 
ui cordftiict* •• with tlio li'it'T and tlie ■'pint of the consiitutioii of tin- Stato o[ Ohio 
and the < 'on 'titnta-n of ti)*- f tilled Slat s. ami that tiioie noil urn; to ho gained 
foi onr c.iuso hy d< noum in;^ d*‘t isions of ihis cliaiactcr Tlte coinmittee there 
loll' lavoiod ‘a loMsuiii ol the ('oiislitution ot the United StaU's and of each 
Sl.iti', in ordt 1 that laws (a^oiahlo to the riudits of tiio lahoriii”; masses of tins 
<ounir\ ina\ i'o h-u.iliy (‘inuied.’ 'I'lut coii\oUl ion, howe\or, \ oti'd down 11n-i ec.* 
oiumend.ilioii of tlie rommitl>’o and .eiopP'd the ori:;inal rovolulion 

tighl'iuiui ihv Till' \im‘tiiaii l''i'dei atioiiist of Maich. 1 ontains 1 ho loUow* 
111;; sl.ih'im n! tiom .i < iiciilai is.,u,hI hy tin- olli< iTs ol tile United Mine Workers 
•When ihe ('iina;;o .iL;reement was eiilt-red into i je.ir ai;o. wiiudi provided 
for tile r'.iahlmliim 111 oi an s imiir da\ m the States ol westein l’onim\ 1 \ania. 
Ohio Indiana and lliuints u'i.i\e le.iiB were •■ntiTlained as to the proliahlo ont- 
eotilC That t lit) inllUeDi e^ It, w <iu!d e\et 1 <>\er tlie ir.ldn ol the St.lles in <iuestl'>n 
would I)*'delniiiLMital w.i-slii'eh argued Ijy in,in\ hut \soliml at thi'-the cht>t) tif 
tlie 111 --t year that it.s adopt n ni has not oiil\ jirov eii .i pricele-vs boon to our ci ,ift. 
lull also w looked U[)i)U w 11 ll la \ ol h\ nian\ of out emplo\<‘rs 

Karh in I'X'l tin' pii sideiit ami the sei retar\ iieasurer issued a cireiil.ir letter 
to tlie lot a I union'' in whn h tlio> dec la tod liiat the institution ol tlie Sdiour day in 
tlie I c<inipetUi\e Stales on '.jiril 1 was • the most iinpoi (ant e\eut Iroiutlie 

stamipoini <4 a miner since the toriiiatiou ot trades unions bewail. 'rho\ theie- 
hue ii-qiio'ied that Moalax Vpidl he set ap.irl. as a liolid ly in i r)inruenioratmu 
ol tins ( vent ami celi-hr.iled h\ hiral nnioii- witli siiitahle nieetnm's and (‘.xeicises. 
The\ a>k< d ('1 t the liolida\ he oli-er\<‘d also in distneis where the Sdioiir day 
lias not. Ill eii ehi,lined as .a means (if indic.iliii;; the desnesot tho workers there, 
amh'ncoiii a ;i!i;: the tui I li<‘i advance ol tlm'• houi movemeiii 

Sat'iidav Imlniay 'i'ho con\ “idioiiof p.ini pa''''eiMlio loilowiiip: ri'solution 
••/.'(so/o,/ Ihai weaiein laMirol S.iliirday heim; a holida> ju’ovideil the saiiio 
hoeoni)' nat'ouai 

Wagob i’ie'ldeiii Mitclu'll s.ud in lim repoi t ol .(annary Ihhl 

\ earel ul ( oinputatioii jil.it cs 1 he a\ei aL;i“ annual inc’ ease secuied by t lie hitu- 
iinimu ' miners (oi i In- \ear endiicj; M.irch I'lul at SI'.' nu ) nun owr'liiat jiaid 
t<a tin ..leceilniu \ear. oi a jiei cajuta increaHe of .sin per annum. ’This doos 
not ineiude I ho adv.uico sei m. d h\ tlie anthracit<‘ mineis whic-li in itself will not 
.anionui to les'' i Inn >'1 nnn nui’ per annum. ' 

Public cmployin)ni 'I’lio coin eii; ion <.f i'a)l adopted the following; K'snlullon 
“W’lnTeas oar < jovermiieiit. is imw .ind lias heon lor sonio years. (‘\|.endini; 
lai^e sains of mniiev ami sacnlaiii*; iinay lues loi tlio jnirpo-e ol maldii^; a 
maik<t !oi ;;oods that (an not. hei aiise ot wti.'.e-eatneis’ mahililN to jmrehase 
them, he ^ohl iii oar mai ket at iioiim Thetel ore. he it 

/,’(•.■</) .'-b d'hat we in^eov;;.!!!! ed lahoi in out country to do its ntmosllo 
.secure le;;islalion bolli Stale am! mitioiml. lor the nniiing of ,;;oo<t roads and for 
other pulilic unpiovcinents. ami that lltc minimuni wamc shall be ■'I .V< lor a day 
<.)l N hours. 

Jounnl The ofVuual .|oiiniai ol lh(> oreaiu/.ilioii, The United Mine W'orker, is 
a W( ekly newspaper. Vor .! \ear-, piecodiac' bmi two jiaj^es were printed m the 
!!oli'mian hiii;;iia;.;e Tim was found to le unpndiiable Only ^4) suhscribers 
ol tlm toiiL^ue weie uqsuted in .lanu.uy. !hni. while many otlier im-mbers of 
hirea;n biitln oimulercd themsel\esdiscriminatcd:i;;ainst. It was found thattliese 
I oheiman pa^cs worked aj'ainst the jiaper in the minds of adveitisei'. who con¬ 
sidered that onl\ apart ot the leaders ol Ihe pa])'r eou’d read llieii ailvertise- 
iiieiits, The convention of IhOl vnt.'d that ttiereatter tlie whole paper should be 
printed in Ku;.;lisli 

I'he number ot "Uhscribors, as leporled in .laiiuary. I'.iOl. was 1 d.hh'.i. The total 
income for the \e.it I'lhO was .si ,2b!, ami the co?>t was .si 1 ,‘Jhi). 

THE NORTHERN MINERAL MINE WORKERS PROGRESSIVE UNION. 

History. --The Northern Mineral Mine Workers’ rro^;ros8ivo Union of America is 
not strictly a national orgaiii/alion, since it is conliiied to Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. It is given a place here because it is classified as a national union 
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by the Amorican Fe<l 0 r}iti()n t)f Labor. It was organized oti Novemboi* ‘.‘7, 1805. 
ill .fuly. IIMM), it reported only I locals and l,5()i) members. 

Convention. - The convention meets annually, and thorepresentativeH of locals 
have 1 vote for the first 100 memberB or less and ! additional vote lor each addi 
tional iOi) members or fraction greater than 50 No representative can have more 
than 5 vot4!8. Expenses of representatives are paid by the locals 

Constitutional amendments.—The constitution may be amended l>y tin; convention 
by a two-thirds vote 

Officers.—The otlicers are a jirosident, a vice-prosident, a sf'crotary-treasurer, and 
an euicuUvo boaid of 11 members. 5 of wliom nr<- the inesidfiit. vice presidont. and 
secretary-treasuror. All oflici.*rs an> idi'cted at th ■ annual < on\ entiim by roll <'all. 
A majority is necessary to elect. The secrclarv-freasnror.salarv is siOOaycar, 
besides legitimate expenses. Tfie iiKunbers of tlie exocufiv-' board receive .s'.’,')0 a 
day and c.xponscs when employed by the organi/atmn The (‘xecutivo boaid con¬ 
stitutes a general board ol conciliation and arb tration, ami between conventions 
has full ])()wer to direct I ho workings of tlio union 

Fiuanc s.—The iiuti.ation fee for all loc.ils is fixed at .s;5 and (be inoutlily dn(?s at 
50 cents. Oiitol these sums the locals p.iy I > Ihegcner.ii Ircasurysl (rotn each 
initiation fee and a inontiily per i-apita t.ix ol ;!r» cents The executive board lia.s 
authority to levy assessments for the su])port ol stn a'sor hx-koiits. 

Bono^ts. Any inemtKU’lujiircd 111 t ho mines oriuan\ legitimate calling is enti¬ 
tled lo .si a week bn' hi consceutive weoks On tie; (l(>ath ol a member his Irieiids 
ar<‘eiititleil to a funeral I'enctitof -SIO. Momlx-rship mu'-.L ha\ e bt'on maintained 
for 5 months and •'> months’ dues must have b sm p.iid before ininty or d'Mth gives 
titlotoabeindit. It isspecially provided that i-eiioiit.ssli.ill not 1)0 panl on account 
of accidiuiU in bicycle races or sports of .iny kind. Any member wlio indulges in 
alcoholic beveiMges lo inebilatioii. wliite reeeiviim' lionelit^, forloits all tnither 
minus whi( h he might ha\e receive<l 

Strikes No strike c.ui constitutionally bo supi'ertod by the general oi^ani/alion 
unless Its in.iiiguration was afipiovod by the genera! ollicers When a .strike has 
been legally <leclaied. the (‘xeeiitive bo, iTtl may lev\ an asso^''monl. not !(“ss than 
10 cents a week ])cr member, to ])e continued as long as the board thinks it neces¬ 
sary. 

Eight-hour day -The Norlb<u'n Mimu-al Mine Workers declare m their i»reamble 
that one of then ol)locts is to " demaul I h.it s hoiiis sli.ill constitute a il.iy s work, 
and tliut not more that S hours shall Ik- worked in anv I day ii\ ,iiiy mine 
worker.” 


( llAL'l’KIi l\ 

LABOR OIKIANIZATIONS IN TIIH WOOD WORKINd AND ALLIKD 

TRVDLS. 


AMALGAMATED WOOD WORKERS' INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
AMERICA. 

History.—The Amalgamated WcmxI Workers Inteln.itional t'nion of Amotica 
was organized in Novemlmr. IM).’). It w;is formed by the ainalg.imalion of the 
International Furniture Workers, oigani/.ed in IH7;{. and the Machine Wo(m 1 
Workois’ International Union ot America, organi/ed in 18 d(). The NArnisliers 
International Union, which had boon foimed m 1881 . was dissolved about the saiin) 
timo.aiKl Its locals .loined tho .\malgamated Wood Workers. 

The union includes machine workers, cabinet and bench wood workers, and fin¬ 
ishers Such difTerent grades of work as the dressing ot lumber and the finishing 
of fine office furniture come under its .pirisdict on. it claims the right to control 
the box makers and sawyers, on the one h.tnd, and the piano and organ workers 
on the other The American Federation of Labor ha.s refused charters to iinion.s 
of each of these crufts as national bodies lii'caiise of the opposition of the Wood 
Workers The Painters bavecomplannMl that members of the Woo l Workers have 
infringed on their territory by finishing hard wood in the interior of buildings. 

4(1 
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Tlio iimiitwr of locals and the uuiiiljer of members at tlio omls of sncoessivo 
tiscal .MBirs are reported by the secretary as follows. 
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Qeueral aims Tii*‘ Wooil Workers iirocluiin tlioir objects tlio S-liour tlay, 

tli^estil'h-'bnieiit of a funil for tiie jtrot'‘**tion of tlio moinliorh Jis-aistance iii timl- 
niuwtirk for till! miemploycU the obtaiinii!' ot fair imcos bir tho labor of the 
iii«Mib.'i>: provHioii lor kne-ss. acculeiit. di'a'nlUy. ami dt'ath. ‘Mml to rej^ulale 
tlie jelatiotis botwoen woikmon ,iml their eiuployt rs and botwooii workmen and 
WorkllH'll. 

l^re'i\e-l to iheii Constitution w .1 declaiation of ]tiinciplefs. winch is the suine ;is 
tlial of tlj.> T'‘\tile Worki rs woul tor word, with two or tlireo «‘\ceptions, and 
wliicii i.s siil)>t.uiti.iliy the same sonti'iice lor sfiiti'in as tliatof the Ihewery 
WoikaTs and thu llakers. ltis;iiv(‘n in f nil m (lie ai count of the Textile Workers 
(p. 11' I'he sfcretar\ explains that this dt clai .ition of princ pies was tliaf of the 
Intern.moiial furniture Workoi ITiion. w!in h is now a parti>l tho.\inalj?:imated 
Wtfod Workf‘r.s. (ineot the conditions of the amalf’aniatioii was that the tieclara- 
tioii nl {iiinciples sliould lie prefi\»'<l to the ctUiHliintion of tiie ainaipunated hoily. 
It is [)o-^il)l<*. thendore. that it does not exju-iss the syntiments of lin- present 
oflicei.soi of the iiiajonty of tlie nieinbers of ihe existing organization. 

Co ivenliong -Tliere is no tixed iline foi conventions \ny loi ai uiinai which has 
been in tlie Amalj^amaled I'nion fot not less tlmn ye.irs may piopose to hold a 
convention, aiel the pi oposition is siihnnltisl to a genera! voto if it is supixirled hy 
s other loi-als. ll it is ajiproMid hy a majorily ol tlie locals and hy twip-tlnrds of 
tie-memliei s a i-oiiveidion is held. T\v(^ conventions have Ix-en Indd since tlie 
Am;dgamat(“d Union was loi nu-d, one in ()f tober and one m March, r.inii. 

No .'uion is <'ntilIe<l to lepresfMilatioii il it h.is not been <-liailensl J months 
befor« the ( on\eiilion. nor if. It is ovei t montli in .irrears to tie- general olhet*. 
Unions Nvhu li Inu (' I mi inembri s or le^s an- enl ith-d to I flelogate o\ or HiO to 
mem hers. il legates, and foi ev>-ry aiMitioiial :tOh members or major ]»art tlieroof, 
1 flelegati* 

If a nnion "ends only a palt of the didegales it. is entitled to. tlii'y may cast its 
full Vote. A riienilier is not eligiltle as a delegate nn (‘ss In- lias beini a iiieinher in 
good Htamling (or i ’ montiis, jirovnled his union li.is e\isli-d so long. Tho mileage 
of <li-leg.itfo m j»aid from Ihe general fund. Tin- i»r<“sident and the h<*cretary may 
spe.ik in the convention, but liave no voti except that the president lias a i-asi ng 
^ote in case ot a tn‘. 

CiHist'futo il amondmeius -The constitution can l>e ainemh-d onj_\ hy a two-thinls 
r< lei< n'Inm vote 

OthcefA 'Fhi' oHicers are .i pn snlent, a sccn-lary, and a treasurer. ’! he ofheors 
and I otbrn'inemhera make up a general council. The secietaryand the iieasurer 
must he members of muons m thoeily wliere tho hea'hjuurlerB are. The prosident. 
ami ilie-1 other memliets of tin- council must livi! in other jiarts of fho United 
Stat(‘s and Uanada, no in the same State 

All olheera and memhi-rs ol tlie <-o']ncil are elected hy popular vote on tin- Ana- 
tialian sy.stem. Klabirate rules are proxidcl for nominations hy the locals, and 
foi 111 ■ preparation.casting, ami counting of the ollicial 1 pallets. clear majority 
IS ncc I'ssary to elect, ami if a second election is necessary only the “3 candidates 
who have polled the highest votes for eai h imlivnUial ofiice, ami tlie ts candidates 
who li.ive polled tlio highest votes tor membership m the <-ouneil. are eligible 

The general secretary collects all monev and turns it over to the treasurer. He 
has power to issue charters to locals He edits the official lonrnal He is rei}Uire<l 
to itjHuo a (piarterly reiiort containing a statement of rei-eipts and exfKjnses, rates 
of wages, th" stat(p of trade, and hours of labor. 

Membership.—Any number of employees, not less than 10. in nulls, furniture fac¬ 
tories, car shops, wewdenware factories, and Hie like, who are lx.*t\\een IH and 00 
years ot age. callable worlanen. aljle to command the average wage, of good health, 
and ot goo»l moral character, may obtain a charter for a Iwal union The ijnalifi* 
cations of members are not otherwl^e prescribed. Applictilions for memljership 
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are roferr©fl to H committo'*. wlio aro to itKjuire into tin; cliaracter ami qualifica¬ 
tions of tho <;an<Ii(lato and ro{)ort at the neKt meeting. No camlulato can ho initi¬ 
ated until at lea-'t I week al’tetr hm apidication. A majority vote of tin; memijers 
]iresent m m)ce^.sa^y to elect an applicant. A rejected ajiplicant may not apply 
again within ■\ montliH. 

Card* - •('learaiice cards, on winch members may transfer tlioir membership to 
oth(*rl(K-alH.are issue<lon i»,ivmentot all hacik dues and I month'Hdnes inadvance. 
witli l()(entH lor tin- c-ard. V withdrawal card la grant’d to any member who 
desires to witlidravv Irom the tradi-. Ifamembi i becitines an cm)do\.>r. lining 
more tlian “3 nn’ii, or hecoriie^ a nu'mht'r nt any umplovers as 8 o<-iation. he must 
take a withdrawal card. This d<jes not applv to .stockholdciH in union coojteralive 
sliops or factories 

Isolated members -When a local uninn siiriemlers its charter those wiio wish to 
retain their mi’mber.slnpm tno national union may<loso hy ]taMMgtheir |)er(aipita 
t 4 i\ to the general sei retnry. 

Discipliiio ('hargi's against any inemb'tr nnist- be presented in writing and inves¬ 
tigated by a Kfiecial conninttce of ti\i* The loial niiiontln n decnies tie- case 
act orthng to thoevi'lciice gat heio<l by tlie committee. An aggilevcd memlier may 
ap[)eal to the geneial coiinril 

\ memlier suspended for working against the intcreslsot tlieinnon or acting 
ill a manm’r likely to Inmg the union or an\ of its niombers into discredit, can be 
reinslati^<l only b^ a two-ibir<ls voP' of tin* lucmlicrs and on payment of socli line 
UH the union nm\ impose. 

No 111! mlier c,ui be ('.xcused Ironi serving on .it ommitlee unless b\ a t wo-th nls 
vole of 111 ■ membi‘1 s i)rcsent. but no mom In t need sorve on mor«' i han two com- 
mitte' 8 . If a local olliccr fails to answ oi the roll i all tor tlirce conseciitiv<' meet- 
iugs, without a goo<l evense. Ins ollico i-- to lie dc'cbired vacant 

Finances. - Tiie ebarb'r h'o is sio Koi -1 bis a lii'l uni fit. imdmlmg seal ami neces¬ 
sary books.c.'itds,and lilanks. is luriiislied. Tlie[)or c.ipita lav is I•’) cenis a month, 
ol wiiicli :{cents is sot aside I or.i strike I iind.and the remainder goes into the gm 
oral fund. 'riKMinleage of didogati s lo<“onvention is dcfi ,i \o<i by a special assess¬ 
ment. 'I'he gonoral council li.is antbority to ]c\y asscs.sments whcni’Vei rlieieisa 
deficiency. Any union \ibicb is moio than d monilis m arieais foi dues, as.scss- 
ineiits or linos, or which owi's (ho gcnoial union a sum equal lo -lmoiitbs ]»or 
capita ta\, is to bo siispondod, ami is not oiitit led to Uonelils until ;> nionilis alter 
all arrcaragi's are paid. 

The initiation fee oi local unions may not be loss t han si. and tlie duc.s may not 
bo less than Hi cents .a moiil b Mcml>crs who l.ul to p.iy i heir duos lor •! months 
are to besiisponde<l did aretben not ontitlod to any bouotils If a meuiliei is sick 
or out of work lie ma\ mainlam bis mem!ershi|) by paying only tlie )ior capTa 
ta\. llo must repoi t at evon regul.ir mooting It ho works an\ j)ait of a niontli 
he must pay tbo rognlar duos lor iho month 

Men over (in \oar 8 of ;ige or ol p.ior in allb, and consc |iiently nuablo to loiii the 
muon as licmdioial mcmlxus, may join as lioiiorarj’ members. 'I'liev pav I’d cents 
a raoiilli .IS du<‘s. ot which i ccuits goes to the general oftice. The\ aie to leceive 
sti ike lienolits, but not <leath or disability beiiotits 

The receipts and expenditures (or the liscal year ending June Jo. ItidO, are 
reported as follows 

Id I i ini-. 


Perca]ntnta\ ‘JMJ 

From oth(‘r sources . I,.d77 

Total . ... . lO.snti 


U.\ I’l’.Nsl s. 


Strikes. 

De.ith beuetits 2, :r»0 

.lournal ....... . 2.12.7 

Organi/ing .. . 2.‘>21) 

(’onventiou eijH'iises. 2.019 

Other expenses .. -t, J-dJ 

Total . IC,:U.d 

Balance on hand July l, 1900. 1.375 


V 
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Benefits.—On th<‘ of .any meinl>or \vl»o iii jrooil lu'uHh at the time of his 
initiation <ir ronotaleniont. hafl boon <5 inonilis or o \or in i^ood standing', and Iiim 
paid •> niDiith'-' diifg. a ImnTal benofit id i> payable. 

A lotal-disability In iiolit of is paid ti> oin* who Ini-' lie<-n over a year in 
staiidini' boiore tin* di-^ability is ineiiiTOil .‘iinl who is not disabb'd thronj^li drunk- 
ennO'S oi inis( otidiu t. 

JSiek and accident 'oenelits are otten \*i'n ided bv tlo' lo< al nnioiiM 

Tool ir.suiaiic© A separate t«xjl insnranco fund to w liudi inembors ai e at lib(»rty 
to conliibulc c-r not is provided and plaml under tie'i ontrol o| .special otlicers. 
'I'lte insui an- e is ajtainst ditina^e b\- lir<‘ watei, t.tlliin; ot Imil-lin^', ex|dosion. idc. 
X-> l->s> IS (o be i>aid which Is inenrred wliile tin - memiier k w.)rMny: "ii Sunday or 
.11 ter til-' i‘-itiilar w orkiint hours. 

Iiisiiranco iii.iv bi' ta’ en for not less tban u-ir iii-u-■ tliait sioo ’I'h-*niajoiily 
ol the parttc’.iiatinu" inemiieis take insinMiiee to the amount .)( svi s-mie talve 
and soim‘sioo. I'pon lomiiiL: the fund a membei pn\s ^ nei cent ol fliesniiifor 
wiucli lie wishes to lie iiisureil. Tins IS intended .IS a L^uaranlis-tnml and not a.s 
an insurance pr-aninin A member wlio leemves a uitli-iiawal car«l mav witli- 
ili.iw ii\e.sevenllis ol the 7 jH-r <enl. and if a m-anl-er dies bis relalues receive 
fbcwln-le; jier cent d'wo se\ ent hs --! tiie anai.nib'e tun I is Heiit to th»‘ seere- 
tai \ of tlio tool-iiisuiain-o (uml. and (iv. -s. veiitlis lemaitis under the .idmiiustra- 
tioiiof till'local uni->11 Wlnui .1 lo'-n oc-uis it is pai -1 in tiie lirst instam e out of 
tile-uaiaut'«' luinl m tiw h.iiuK <>! tin' local union, but tlu.s (and is reimlmised 
lioiii tile -eneial ti-'i.surj The paMintif istol.eai lln-saiim pri>])ortioii to the 
aclu.i! 'o's will-h the lusut-d v.iliie -if (lie to<ds -leslrounl beats (o the ;utual 
v.ilue. \\ hell till'au^ur^ate ,1111 lint 111 tiie lian-is oi thopaieia' sceretaiy of tlie 
fund ;iti<l ill til li;iniis of tin- 1 o.mI iiinoti' tails ln'low I per -'eiit of the lull 

am- iiiiit ol uisii ranee hi 1 - >1 - e, an ass.^ssin- til of 1 or piu < t-ut of I In- itiMur.ux'e 

in to le is to be levied. \t the end -)l l‘''io th-' iiistii .iiiee lund had '.'lo ineni- 

beis. an-l the .imoiiiit of nisur.iiHO in lone was sl.’.joii 'plie .imount, of (tie 

loial and o-m-ual iiisui.uice lumlH -m lnn -1 was sl.;iss.;;_ ,,i about. sMO more 
than the ; p-u' ei til ouaraiite-- hind. 

Tlie menibei s of th-‘to-d iiisiii ance 1 uiid pay I-> t li-'treasniu ol iIkui local union 
.Ituils eaidl half ’.e.ir. lo co\ei the local e\|.<'liseol - oiiductUi^t'he fund. Tilt' 
geii'-r d si>cr».(]ii y ol tin- lund leienes I cents - ach halt } e.n fromeacli member. 

8irik.’> .\ sti iki' ( an be deel.ii ed b\ a local union only 1)\ .a thrt'edoui tlis vote i-y 
ballot . 1 * I meeting of which all members in good standing li.ave been nohlieil. A 
local union is nol entitled to nas-iv-' sttike beiields Irom the genei.al liodv unless 
its strike has boeii duly sanctioned i»y (In' g-meral < - mnei], liat syiii|iathelic sti ikes 
are e\empb-d from th’s rule ])rovideii tlio general e-mncil is s.-itiHlied. alter invcMti- 
gahoti that till' lo, al union aelo-l wiili d 'Cietion. 

Ihe strike benelit is ,s"i a w«‘e]\ No benelii is p.iid for tiie in si week. H the 
strike I und be. oim'S f'\h. lusted till' geii-'r.il - oiiin il can levy , hi assessment ol Tt 
ei'iits per m-intii 

Tile union retKuleil t.) the Fedyratmu ol Laboi in tliefall ol bibO th.at it bad won 
I'i stiikes during tlm pre-'edmg \ear and U>st ami 1 init d were pi'mlmg Two 
thoiisiitid mil.- hundre.l ami tlni ty-om.- p-Tsoiis were involvi-d, of whom d.-Vd were 
benefited The cost ol tlie strikes liad been s|, ; l.'i. 

HoJis of l.'ibcn --In IhOb tin- secretary n'ported that •! unions were working H 
hours, dd were woikiug t) liouis, and tin* remainder lo iiours In dmie P.ioi. the 
secietarj reiioried that atier .sever.il conlerences with the ])lanmg-mtll im-n ol 
( hieago. during winch tlu-y pointed out to flit' re[»reBeiitatives of the union the 
competition they had to .-intend witli. the union voluuttinly Hurremlerod tlie 
■''•hour day aiiceptiiig extra ji.iy tor tlie ninth hour in jibiceot it All tune over 
0 hours in t'lin ago is jiaid for at the rate of time and a iiaif. The ''<-liour day has 
bei'ii gained m San Francisco. si> that the Wood Workers now have it in San 
r rai.cisco.<TaIvestoii. and Colorado Springs. Tlui ty six cities m the (Tilted Slates, 
besides sever.il in Can,id,i. were at the date -if this report working hours 

Piecework —Local unions ai e directed to do all in their power to discourage jnece* 
work. It IS forbidden to introduce tlie leecework s\Htem in shoiis wtiere it does 
not exi.st. 

Child labor—The constitution directs local unions to -lo all in their nower to dis¬ 
courage child labor. 

Union label.—The Wood Workers'union lalx'l was adopted m The secre¬ 
tary reports that? linns used it in that ^ear.^O linns in IH'.iT, luo linns in I sum and 
alxuit ..*00 linns in The label iHallixedto the better class of work, such as 
saloon and office Inruiture, by the decalcomania proi'ess, liefore tlie work is var- 
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iliHhod. On coininon work, suc]i as flasli. doors, and the liko. tliola>M'l m 

printed with a riiid>*!r stamp. 

Stnco llie Wood \V<>rkorH are filronK'-sl in t 'Incji^o, it is natnial tliat tlioir union 
label Hlnndd have been most (dTeclue thoKi. Tlio He<-iotary declares that tlie first 
firm 111 < 'hica^o wliicli made use of ils label doubled the number of its employees 
within <) months. Tlio fiecTetai-> attrilniteH this result lai;:elvto the thorough 
advertisint,M)i tlie firm as a union e8tal»bshinenl. Amdlier linn, which liad to 
s[)end an additional -S'je,()()() a \ear in waj^es in consofineiice of siLtnin;; Iho union 
aKreeinent. l.s alloi^ed to ha\e admitted repeatedly that it never made anotfier 
investment so ^ood. The seeiebn ysays tliat in the (‘ai ly part of !S'd th<; ( hicai^o 
wood workers worked 10 hours a day and tli.il their minimum wa;^n3 was si vb. 
Tlie uumn raistsl the minimum wa^mto.sj and afteiw.nds ledueed llieworkin;; 
day. without reduelion of |iav. to s liours. ttiom,di it al'lorwards m‘ nied ni‘ce.s>ar\ 
to i;ive tills up. Hut f hi'H-lioiir day in S,m I'l.tncisco. (Jaivesbm and ('olora<lo 
Sjiiiim's. end the 'i hour da\ in o\er'.in oihei cities are Inr^odv attributable in the 
ojunioii of the si^cretary. to liie union bd'cl. In \pril. I’.ioi, tin' ear[ienteis and 
other buildin,i^ workmen <if Mmneai>olis struck or wctc IocIomI oui es a lesult of 
Dieir atteiniii to eufon'c the reco'j;nition of tlie Wood Wol•ker-^’ Idiel 


UNITED ORDEK OF BOX MAKERS AND SAWYERS OF AMERICA. 

Hntory The I'in ted ()rdei ol box Ma' ei ,itid S.i u \ ei s oi ('Im .ij'o. si si I a le])- 
losonlative to the>\.nieilean I’e leiMlion of li.ibor Min\<‘nlU)n of isOi, to jilead (or 
reeo^(nition and lor a i liailer. It had applied to the olhcois of the l-edoiatioii (or 
a cliarter in l''('bruaiy. ami liad been denied because ol IIh' opposition of the 
Amalci.-nuated Wood' Workeis. which (•biimod jiinsdnlion over tlie eralt 'I’lie 
box maki'is of (’liicaitoclanneil to bo an old and wo|i otfraiii/eil union wliudi con¬ 
trolled till* box liade. Its i< lu'esentatue di'claiccl rbal it im-lmbsl pajier-box 
makeis. cn^ar box niak('rs, and otlieis, !i deiueil ibe .luiisdieimn ol tin* ood 
Work(U's. and pointed out t liat t lie Wood Workers had en t Im 'I'ob.na-o Worki'rs 
permission to take in tobacco box mateis 'Die de'e^ali* of I be Wood Workeis 
admttli'd ihat. rather than (‘tiler into a contest with the Tobai i o Wor, eis, they 
had alloWtsi the tobacco Ixcx rnalc' is of St l.oiiis. who liad oro.im/od under ihe 
'I'obac o Workers, to viMu.iiu witIi them Me, lioivever. opp sisl tiie pi c'stint appli¬ 
cation. ami tlic' convention uplield tin* unfavorable action <d the exismtive council.' 

At th(‘ Ki'dcratioii convention of i^'.b another jn'lition loi' rc'coi^nition was pv<*- 
flc'iitc'd by tlie Itoxmakeixs’ and Sawvt'rs’ ITuion. 'I'lic' petition was le'eireil t(3 
till' e.X(rutive council ol the Federation with instruclions to tiy (obnmr alauit 
harmony and amalc:.ima(ioii bcMwi'en tfic^ two unions The olloit wan not sne- 
cesslul, and the' 1k>x malo'rs '■till maintain an mdepcunb'iit ♦‘xistonce. nndiT I he dis- 
advantaj^e of excdusion f tom the l■’l‘dl‘l ation 'Dio exec at ive coimcil ol the Ameri¬ 
can Fodc'ratum ol Laboi ri’])oiled to the con\Giiiion of Ihno tnat sever.il unions ol 
b(‘x inaki'is and saww'rs already b- loiii^ocl to flio Wood Workers Union, and the 
council earni‘'tl\ nr^ied all tlie^a wui kers to loin it. I’lie locals at Louisvilb' and 
8t. Louis, two ol the' be'st lev als e)f tiio ort;ani/ation outside of (’hicego, were 
anion^ those whicli went e)\e‘r to ilie' Wood Workers. At St. Louis, liowever. the 
Box Makers or^ani/ed a new local, and tin* sen rol.irv-treasure'r edaiined, in June', 
I'Jdl, that, they had more iiii'iiiberH tln'U' tli.iii over Ixdore. 

Tlio or^mni/atioe is siroiiLje'flt in ('hicauo wlieuc most of the workers bedoiiic to 
it. but It also lias '•troii;; locals in several ol the leading; Western e-ities. It has no 
strength in the East. The majority of tho (.’hica'.;o membeis aix* Boliemians. but 
there are also (Jermaus. Sweiles. and members ot other nationalities. In June. 
1001. the seen'tary reported l‘J locals and .b.oDO members. 

General auns,—Every member is ])leduod at liis initiati"n not to mal^e' any agrc'o- 
mont with his emplover. unless aiithori/esi l>y the orirani/aton whicIi will elebar 
him “from participating in any labor mo\cm(‘nt sanctioned by the order, havimr 
for Its olip'ct the slioi toning of the hours ot labor, doing away with overtime, 
securing or retaining a Satni day half holiday, securing or retaining a weekly pay 
day, or secure an incre ase in wages. ' 

Convention.—Tho convention is held annually Each local of JJ members or 
more is entitled to one di'Iegati*. a local of b)0 members to two delegates, and 
larger locals to one additional delegate for each additional Kin members. Each 
delegate lias one vote, but delegates of tho largt*r locals have one vote tor eacli lOO 
members that they represent. Tho national union pays eacli local .s.‘> a day, 

' (’onveutioii l*r<,M.ve(lmgs, p bl 
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iiK-livhnK Sunday, for the attendance of rjn‘hdelot»ato. andfor thotiinenccoftBarily 
HpiMit in lJ•a\e!ln^^ ti>:;cthfr wuli tin* cu:^t ol iranHjiortntioii \>y th«' shorU^st route. 

OrticorB' Tiir ofticors are a j>rrsident. lue \ u e-piesidenls, and a secretary- 
tiejisuier. The otticois constitute tlie e\ecuti\'- boaid Tlie\ are e.e<-te<l m tlie 
< onveiition liy liallol ea< h de]e;;ate ha\ing a vote aceoidin^^ to tlie nninl>er of 
inenib<‘rs he repi'setit'' A iiiai<)iuyof sotrseu thm l>a''iHwnOi e-'sai) fore.ection. 
A ujeiiiliei inti'-t liave been in .i;ood slandini' lor not 'O'S tliau a >(‘ar in order to 
I e eligible to any oHice. 

The president'<ooiiteiMiiriis all ordeis for money, iin Indmg chocks He lias 
povser to .sn«[)end induidual meinheis or ol1i(ers ol bn-als loi inconipot»‘nev or 
neeliecin e ami lie has power to ,ip])Oint deputy oi^'ani/ers nji iji(» noimnalion of 
locals, with sneb r< nmneratioii a-s may be agreed on, imt exceedimr sinn a month 
atnl i.iilroad lave. 

Lctal ul.lO■|^ A local union ma\ bo formed b\ son cn ]iersons ciiL^agial in t li" (ratio 
ol bo\ m,ll^nlK' ('baiters aic issued b\ tin* se< letary-tie.isuier wulnhe . onsoiit 
ot ii.e national e.\eenti\e board In cities wliete more lliaii one local I'MStH. an 
ad\ isory boaid ol ibree nioinber.s is lo l)o elected 

Fmaao s 'I'lie iiev < apita la \ is HI cents a niont h. Ia)eal ilues aie unifovndy all 
(cuts a iiiontb. I'lvii) bn.il m reipun'd to elect a shop committee in evei y shop 
where its inem'a'is aie employeil 'I'lto <luU of lln' sl^.ip (oiiniiitteo isloc’olU'ct 
ail dues, lilies 01 e . and to jiay I belli to tin' \< cal sei lelai j at eaeli loirular mcelinj'. 
'I'be tinaiK-ial secreiaiy <il e.ieh !o<‘al is r(‘(iuiie<l to H*nnl ,in itemized nnnilbly 
stateiiieni to the national SOI telaiw , siiowin.i; all ixeipts and oNpeinlUnros. and 
tlie nanios of mi'miiers retiied. witlnliawii suspended or e\poiI»'d, A Imam lal 
se. loiary who niakos ta'si' leports i,s sni)],.i i to line of sj lor < m li olTeiisi'. Any 
nieinlK'r who <d)ianis monoy or benolils niidei laNe piefeiis<s ot a])piopiiati‘8 
money beioj 1^4111:4 ( > the uiuoh to Ills ow n ns< . i-. ineiiLjiblo to bold an\ office, local 
or national. and < an not. re( eive an\ lieneiit mini tbo defalcation lias boon i»‘[iaid. 

I'lacli local tiiiion is jeijuircd to i lc cl an .iiiditim,' < >)niniitt<'c o| lliKe. The duty 
of f he commii (' c is to nialo' a ipiai n-i 1 \ audit ol 1 In* hn.incial books of the union. 
Tilt' I iunnnltce is siib|ect lo a line ol iiof ;oss Ilian s.’ f<'r lailiiie m its dulicH. and 
an\' officet or member w lio dbsh nets it or lails to sulmnt any books or pajn-rs is to 
lie fined not less than 

Tlie lational csccntue lioatd has jKiwa'rlo U-\ \ assrssimnls at Us disi relioii, 
not exc.’’ linj; 1 1 er loiitel tbr waiiesot iiu'inbcis. I Mn iim'a sti ike this limitalion 
is siispi hoed. Ill assessimnts raced to pres.s ui<'a bo_\ cott. iiu per cent ihIoImi 
used natioiialh and lu pei eeni loe.illy. 

Tile nalioiial exeentue board is diiecied to s<'le( t semiannually fhiet' unions 
wifbiii 'ii'U miles ot the n.itionat olfice, which aic to select each a member lor tlio 
tnirposc of fonnintt a i-oimniltee to audit the books of the si ( refnry-treasnrer. 
’) he uieinlieiH of this comm if tee lei eive > a day and lailroad fan-, 

Siukes When any dilhiuilty uiises with enipboHis, ihiei* officers of tlio local 
union must tnrnish a 1 nil stateinent lor submission lo the naiioiiat oxeciitivo lM)ar(l 
If the boaid. after iiivestij,mt on, apfiiovcs flic fio it ion of tlie lo< al, fhoiialioiial.siM;- 
ietar\ issues a circular setlint? lorth tlie lacts fo all local unions. II fhodilficnlty 
involves more than ‘.Ja meniltcrs.it c.in not bcHu-taiinl cxccjit f>y a two-tlnrds 
maiority «]n a popular vote. Kach iin mbm w bo lakes ))art m an autiiorized strike 
IS' ntitled to .s.*> a week 110 m llie cat*- on which the dilficully is sanctioned l»y the 
authorities of the national union. 

Ccoperativo factories.—The president sa\s that I'rr dnctive (oofieration hu.s been 
introduced to a considerable extent in tlie l,o,\ makin/; tiade and tliat the orKani- 
yalion is usmo hs mfliiencc to oMend the s\Hleni furllier 'I'ln re are two cooper¬ 
ative box lactones in Chicago, one ot wlii<-li cni]tlo\s lb men and ibc otlnr I'A 
One ot the^e estafilisliments has been in opera I ion more tlian ]2 )eai.«. Therit is a 
lecentl) esfablished coofiorativc factoiyin Milwaukee, \yliich lias been higiily 
8 ncces-ful tims fai. A inovtunont is on loot lo establish .si ch a factory in Cleve 
land and aimtlier in Honisville. 'llie orgain/atimi urges its menibers to save 
iimney m order that thi'y may establish these ]dant 8 . If each of several men puts 
m a few hundred dollars a ''ati''factoiy jdant can fie start'd The jilanlsare 
strictly coopi-r.iuve. the profits hang divided ( (jiiai)}, with no added compi nsa- 
tion to the manager or the im mber wlio solicits patronage. The sysb-in 18 con¬ 
sidered ad\antageous in places wliere the pnrchu'-eis of boxts are disfio'^ed to 
favor fair condnions of labor. Where one or more such cooperative plants exist 
the labor organi/ation i.s strengthened in Us dealings witli manufacturers since 
in time of strike or dispute consumers can get tlieir boxes from the cooperative 
plant. 
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Piecework—While tho ji^Teemfnl of the box iniikf'r.s winch is cnst<iiiiary in 
(’lin-a^'o a Hcalc foi piecework, the syntoin of iiayiiu iit l-v th-' hour or the 

«l,iy is preiiTieil Ijylho union, aiiil prevailH allo'^ctlier ni ih union shops 

in <'hica','o 'I'hc oiL^ani/.ation is atteniptin;; to aholwh tho system of piect'uork 
in other citn h .i)ho 

Labor cay 'Dio <'onstUuliou diiects tliat nienilKUs who work on Labor I)a_\ shall 
ho lined vj, 

Union laid. - 'riie lio.K makers liave a union labo!. which is 1 in ni-^lied I u'c. at, tlie 
expense ol t ho n. It Iona! organization, 1 o enii)lo\ei s or mein be) s. It is .iIIowim] to 
bo used on! ^ m sliojis wliero ail persons w ho aro oli^ilile ai c inenihers of iho ord<T. 
Mannlacl urei s will) operate' more than ono sliop are n<it allowed fh(‘ns('of the 
lahi'l nnlc''S all tlioir shops aro slnetlv union I’ro\ isioii is made lor le;;al ]nose- 
eution of inf 11 liters ol tho l.ils-l in eases appi o\'o<l l»y l in- nat lonal e.xeciitix e iioai d. 

In such cases 1 he local union whicli cimdiKts the ]nosc<nitiun is allowe<l nVI lor 
committee work, in .iddition to attorney loos 


PIANO AND ORGAN WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
AMERICA. 


History The lhano ami < iri^an Work in s' 1 niei national ITiinm w.is oi ^.iin/.ed on 
Auf;usl S, IM,),'-'. An earlier <ii i;anizali<in, the I'lano and ()i i;an Woi keis' Li aune, 
had disbanded m IH.i'h 'I 1 k' pn-smit union is mean1 to im Imle all worlnnen 
.ni>i;H^O‘d in (ho niannlaclur*' ol ]n,inos and oi t^ans In Ni'W \ oi Ic ami Lostoii 
sejiaralt! locals i('pH'S<Mit,in< dilToia nl Inamhesol |h<‘work, aio <n"ain/ed, Tln‘ 
lollownnf table i^iM's t ho n ninhci t-f local nii ions ,ind I Im nnin])cr ol nicmhi'i s on 
certain dates, as roporlo<I hy the president 

N um'ic) I >1 \ iiiiihct I a 
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The union lias ropiaitodly tried loi;et.i charter lioin the ,\mericaii l‘’ed(*ialion 
of ij.'ibor, lint has boon r(,‘fnseil on account ol the opposition of the Wood Work¬ 
ers' I’nion. winch claims jurisdiclion o\ei tie' piam» and ot!i;an workcis 
Coavo.Aio.i - -Tlio col I veil I ion mools annnall \ in .1 nly. Ixacli hu al o' not loss than 
t.l") membeis IS (Mititlcd to I ihdo^Mtc. and e.ich local ol iiiotothan .'.no lacuilH'rs to 
i.leloj'ales. I)olei<.it<'s aio entitled, howc\m . to c.mt 1 x’ote in the coun eniion lor 
esoiy •.'.■) memhcis (hcv repnesont, 'I'lm internation.il rnion ])a^s to iho locals s,') 
a day, including Sumlavs, lor tho atlemlam o ol each doloo;,(,‘, and noi oss.iry cost 
of ti ausportatiou. 

Tho constitution is amended in the convention In .v Iwo-tlnrtls \ote. 

Officdra. —The oltioors aio a ]m'sident, T vice-presidents, .and an or^Minzer; they 
constitute the executive board. 'I’lu' <luties ol .secnd.arv ami ol treasurer are per¬ 
formed by the})resident. 'rins. and maiivotlier featuiesof tlie< oiistitut.ion. includ- 
nijf the liuancial system, are copied liom tho Ci^'ar Makers Tlie olticers are 
elected hy the convention 

Membership.--Every person eui^aijed in the ]>iano or organ industrx, wlio is IS 
years of ag('. and has been m tln'occnjiation at leasts \o:irs e.xcepting a loieman, 
IS ohgihlo to memhorship. ]>rovide<l he is of good moral < haracter and a competent 
workman at hi8 liraiich of tlie trade. 

Persons learning piano and organ making aro reiiuired to ser\e .1 \oars helore 
they aro eligible to admission to the union 
Cards.—Any momlier who loaves tlio jurisdiction of hia local must piovide him- 
selt with a traveling card on pain of a tinoof .li) cents. On getting emplovment 
in another place bo must deposit Ins card with tlie nearest union on pain ot a fine 
ol 10 cents a dav for •!() days, and suspension at the end ot that time. 

D.scipiine.—Cioneral ollicors aie tried for any misconduct by the c.xecntive hoard, 
with a light of appeal to the general vote. 

it 
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L'm al unions oan not inipo>o tinos uToatcr than $10. oxcept with tho ai>]ir<n a] of 
tlie niUTimtioi al cxecutnoboard. All tnn '.oi s*)and upward iiuist bo reported to 
Uio nib rnat Kiiial proMdoiit, with the names ot those tim'd, tor juibbenliou in tlie 
othenil .vmrii.d 

Iinancos 'i'ln- e>sential loaturt sof tho Imaneial s_\ "toni aio ])ut terned altorllioso 
oi tlio( iL^ar M.ikers’liitoi national I'nnni, 'I’Iuto a nmlorni niui.ition fee of 
s', and a nnilonn weekly p:i\meiit. o( lo eenis In paying iiiitiaiion lees, dui's, 
as'« 0 '''m''iU 8 . or lines a ineinla'r bn\s adhe-ui' stamps repre-eiiTin^ the amount 
ami iiltiU'h's tli'in in prupor plai« s in hs nembei-hip hooic boeal unions are 
peimittid to -])end lor loe.d purp'o^^. iiK-ludim; the pn'ln'lin;; of t-li ijig dm in;; 
-tiiUe-' a p'r<onta;;o ol liunr leeeiiU", \\ Im li \aiies with tin* numlaror 

nembei^ of caeh loeal per (eiit for -o members or less, .V) percent for .;o 
moinPe s to r»0 nn mlioi s lopci eciil. foi '0 memiH rs and upward. Tho pl(‘>^ldont 
dtaw-^lrom tiun- to time on '■neh loc.ib as he ma\ s lot t tor sneh sums as ate 
iiooiieil to su))jiorr t lie oeiii i al oda'o A I” tin - end m i a( h \ ear the 1 unds i oma niiiif 
are etjuali/i'd amon;; i ho.s.-\ cial Im-ais by lemutaneos 1 1 urn IlnoM' wliieli have paid 
on! h than i heir por capita shai o lor nal lonal benelils to those wlindi ha\ e paid 
out more '1 In- eon-iitulion of the IMmIio W’orkeis. like that ol tin- ('i;;iir Makiu's, 
piovides lor llu' aI'pointmenl ol financiers wiiose duty is to e - amine tho accounts 
ot tlie local unions and Topol t. to till -1 eiitinl ollii e 

Tin- linaiicn I '■ci |■cla^^ o' ca< h ioi ai union is lo unnl to smd to tin- interna¬ 
tional pie-,idenl evci \ montli ..n ilemi/od stalemoni ot la-eeipts and Oxpemlltures 
and ,i <lo|,iiled a< i-'Uint ol all c^lan:;c■^ in meinberslnii .\ linaiicial seeietavy wlio 
smds lalso repoit-' is liable to a line ol .s.' bach local is roijune'l to elect a 
linaiicc ('oinniUioc <d membi is who'O <luty is to examine tin- linatn'nil am omits 
of tiiesr,Tt‘lar\ and 1 Ik? ti (-asm or and lepoi t. to tin - intern,itional piesnlem failure 
m tills duty entails a hue of S,; 

bocal unions iu.i\ h-vy an as-essmeiit. by a two-i Ini ds m.ijorifv of tliose Volm;;. 
foi am imrposo except to helji an umimhori.ed strike bocal assessim'uts in aid 
ol a -trike m another bade ..n- limited to i cuts a xx- ek and < an noi be levied 
lot loin;,.!' jK-riod 1 lian ironi mie mci-tni;: lo anol I ei 

Tlie ayuie;;,ile in eipts ;iiid exponditurp-' ot llie loi at imioin --luee \u;;ust b 
iSils, ii ix’,- been as lollow- 


\ f .1 .'ii.iink' A1, : 1, 

\ ' .It . thllllu' .\uk' i 
A>I|.' 1 I'tie t'l.liiie- 1 I'tol 
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Bone its.— S'/r'/,- zo ///. — VI tor months ol continuous membi-i shiii one who is 
sick oi dls.ibled lor at h-asl '1 Week's, provided th" siekm-ss is iml c.msi'd by iiiteiu- 
lieiance, tieba'iclierv. or othm iitimoral eomim t. is enbtled to a s;c ^ benetitof s'l 
a \xu‘k. Tills lionetil c,in not beilrawn lor nioie than h weeks ni any calendar 
yi-nr. be;,;iiiiiim; .1 uh I and ondim;dune Tk bocal unionsartM-xjutcttid to apitoint 
visitin_c comimttec s of at h'ast d nuiinlK-is. wiio-o <!nty is to \ isit tin - sick at least 
once a week, no d im-mbers ol the eomnnilee at tiie same linn- I'ailuie to per- 
foi III bus duty Is ]>miishahle ii\ a fun' of An c-ents. Am member who is taken 
8 i(‘k while' traveliiu; may diaw his lieindit Izy dc-positiii;; his raid with tlie muon 
under whose iuri-dicticni In' is An oftieei wlio ;;rants sick bi-nelits otiierwise 
than as [irovuled in I lie constil ulion is liable to a lino ol .sJA. 

/>- <,'//( bc/ic/f/s. On the deatli of ono who lias liecii a member for 1 year, a death 
benefit of $r,n is paid 

Stv kos,—When any local union ;;cls mtoa di.spmo with employers,it must report 
the case to the (‘\e< ntive boaid lhiouj;htlio luesident. Tlie executive lioard liafl 
power to autlion/e a strike unless the ditficnlty in\ oIvch AO meinhers or more. In 
sucii cases tho question must be submitted to a general vote of the memher.s, An 
appeal to the general vot*? may bo taken in any case in which tho e.xecutive board 
refuses to authori/o a strike. In all cases a two tliinls ma.ioriiy of the inemliors 
voting is necessary. Without the approval of the e.xecutive hoard or of the mem* 
liers at large* no strike can legally bo beuiin. All \otes of local unions on strike 
qne.stionsmust be by secret ballot. It is forbidden to ajiprovo or sustain a stri'ie 
for an increase of wages between Juno I and Jseptember 1 or between January 1 
and March 1 ; but this does not apply to strikes against reduction of wages or 
against the truck system or against the intnaluction ot tho contract system. 

Members who partici[»ate in an authorued strike are entitled to $5 a week for 
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16 woekfl, l)ef>:innitis: witli the second week of the strike, and to $-1 a week there¬ 
after until the strike is ended. The local secretary must send to the international 
pnwident every w(*ek a (uiini»l<ite lUanized statement of strike exi>en<Uturo8. Tlie 
constitutioM provides for a suiking fund or emergency fund, whicli is never to be 
snfFcrod to lail below sd a member. 

Lockouts--Till) constitut ion says that “ a declaration on the part of an employer 
or combination of oniployerH to the elFoct that their einployi^os must < ease their 
connection with the union or cease lo work, or any combination entered into by 
any number of employers for tin* jmrposo of tlirowing their employees out of 
mnployment without any cause or action on their part, shall bo deemed a lock¬ 
out ■' A rcductirm of Wiiges does not constitute a lockout. 

Obtaining omploymont.- A simp dclegati' must be chosen in every shop. One of 
his duties is to collect th(» amounts <Uio from members to the local. Another is to 
report to the local corresiionding secretary every opjioitnnity for (‘injdoyment. 
It he neglects tins duty, or if tlio corresponding seendary fails to designate an 
lUH'mployed member lor a vacaney. a fine of ,sl is to be h'vied on the «lelimjuent: 
and any memlx r who knows where a jol) is open and doi's not report it to the 
correspon<ling secretary is subject to the flame fine. 

Labor Day.—Thecoiifltifution lays a line of on any member who works on Lalior 

Day. 

Union label.—A union labi'l h.is been adojited. wiii h may lie pasted on eacli 
instrument nnulo in a strictly union shoj) If a mauniacturer operates more than 
nneshop. ho e.ui not use tli(‘ laliel m any unless all are strictly union. It one who 
already has one factory establishes anotluT in another jihiee he can not use tho 
lahel unless tlio rate ot wages in I he second --ho]) is at least as high as in tlie first. 
One wlio makes instrumontfl for another inanutaeturer can not use the luliel unless 
he pays at least as high wages as the other. An instrument whieli is made both 
in union and in nonunion shops can not bear the label. 

Jouinal. The Piano and Organ Workers’.Tonrnal is siiptiorted by a i»or capita 
assessment of cents a >ear, and is sent to all members. Tin* subsiTiption ]inco 
to outsiders IS >;i a year. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WOOD CARVERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTH 

AMERICA. 


History.—Tlie International Wood ('arvers' Association of North America was 
estafilished in iss.t. It includes carvers in woo<l and modelers in <lay. wax. and 
other materials. Tlie number oi loc.-ilsand IIk* number ol niemliers as reported l>y 
the seiTi'tary for recent years are as follows 
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Tho Wood Carvers liavo complained thatthi' Wood Workers receive carvers into 
their organization. In 1900 the Woo<l Workers propoeoil an amalg.iraation of tlie 
two unions, witli autonomv to the Carvers as to all tho affairs of their trade. The 
Carvers rejected this projiosition.' 

General aims.—Tho Wood Carvers’Association mimtions among its objects tho 
regulationof the apprentice system, the in.suranc(‘of tlio tools of members, the abo¬ 
lition of contract and jiieco work, and the establishment of a normal 8-hour work¬ 
day. The convention of ItXK) adopted tlie following preamble to the constitution; 

“Whereas we. the wood carvers of North America, roah/e that unity of action 
and organization are of stringent necessity for tho protection of our rights and 
a'-'aiust tlie growing aggressiveness of combined cainbilista; we tlierefore have 
adopted tlie tollowing constitution as a guide for our action and to maintain and 
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{wlvanco tlio standard of life, the rate of wago-^. an<l to assist tho lalmr movement 
tn^foneral. ToaTOinplifllilla' hitter \vomnstfmj)loyl!il>or's most powerful wenixm, 
wliu h IS iiKlepemleiit political action so that lalior’s interest ho represontod in all 
hrinches ot Its-nl, State, and n itauial administrations." 

A jneamhlo ]»ropose<l hy tlie Now Haven branch, dtvlannj? that all moans of 
])r.Klnctionand distribution ou^dit to ho on^; to the jH'op'e in common and booper- 
at' d for the cominoii jfood. was defeated by a vob' of 27 to 2 .' But the convention 
a<lopted unanimously a resolution in favor of national. State, and mnnici]ial own* 
eiHliip of all public utilitic'*. 

Conve.Mon The (onstitulion jirovides tliat the convention shall be held tri- 
enniallv un tho tliinl Monday m SeiitemUT. Special conventions maybe ealhd 
b\ vote of two-thirdsot tlie'lucals. Tin* re^uilar con\ention whieli .should lia\c 
l»eeu liold in is'.il) was pi)Htponed by popular vote to r.‘nu. 

.\ local who h has‘Jo mombers and less than 100 is ('utitled lo 1 doloj;ate. from 
lOMo Joo ineml*ers. 2 dele^Mtes; fiom ‘?00 to loo membeis.-t delcMiates; over 100, 
I delepitos. One deleLjat** may ea^t thi' lull vote to wliiih his IimmI is entitled, hut 
no loe.il can gueits jaoxy to the delegate of another local A hx al with less than 
'.‘0 members may unite witli the near»'st local of similar si/o in sending 1 delegate. 
Dell gates aie I'aid s'J.oO a <lay and railroad lare out ol the gein ral treasury. 

Co.isuluUoual amendmen.i; -Tlie eonstitulion ma> be amended either h\ a two* 
thirds vot<‘ of the <MiiiV(‘ntioo .n by a vote of the locals on propositions submitted 
by or through the ci ulral c rnnmiltee. A two thnaK majority is necessary. lt<‘so* 
Imious other than pio]M.sals to aitieiid tlio constitution ni.i> he submitted to a 
general vote in thosann* wa.. and nia\ he<Mriied by a simple inalority. 

O.iiceis. 'I'lio \V')0<1 <’aiV(Ts Vs^oiuation li.is no p^^■■^ldellt. Its ofti<'er.s consist 
ot a centr.il commiltee ot '*ix and a board of super\ isorsof ficac Tlio (auitial <a»in* 
mittee <-om)ioH0d ot a M'creUirj.an assi'^taiit sccietaru a tieasiirer, and lliiee 
It u''(ees \s a eonimitlei' it, has genera) e\e.-uiive control of tlie asMxuation. and 
is diiected to jiay paiticiihir attention to contemplated strikes. Tho hoaul of 
supervisors is a bo.iial ot visitation and appeal. All d* cisions of Uie central com* 
eutteo an'subject to appeal to it, and it is proM'led that it sliall control the 
a-(lonot tli(*<ential committee in its adm lustration " It has iiower io snspeml 
an_\ member or luembers ol tlio renti al ‘ onimilteo itir dei olictioii of dut\. 

i'ho oM'i al ollieer*'. in thoir separateotlieial > ajtai itios. perform the usual duties 
ot fli(*ii pvutions. Tho secretary receives all money from lo als and 1 urns it over 
to the tr« anirer I'ho secretarv is homled for s J.odu and tlie treasurer for •U.tHX). 
Tho secretary is directed to "issue a monthly report, giving tho number of work¬ 
ing liours j)er week, pay per hour, stahi of trade, number of shops in < ity. ami men 
(unploycil, eU'., willi admissions, clearanei' <-ards. and lionoiablo suspensions 
granted and received. and also eximlsions. ' The trustees have general .supervision 
over tho jiropertv ot tin* association, and are exjx'eted to audit all hills, to attest 
all oialoi 8 di awn on the I j easiirer, and alsoio attostnll bank checks and drafts 
drawn against association money. 

The memliers of tho centi al eoinmil too are elected by tho local union ol th(^ town 
selected by the inti'rnational convention for tho holding of the succeeding conven¬ 
tion. The term ot olTice is ■'< years. The board ot suixirviaors is elected by the 
local union of some other town, ilesignated by the convention. The local which 
e’ecta the central c<)nimittee is responsible for any defalcation of the secretary or 
the treasnr<‘r 

Up to IhOO the Wood (’arvors had had no ollicer who devoted his time to the 
organi/.atiou. Tho secretary's duties weie divided b^*tween a financial wsTelary 
and a recordingand corre.sjionding societary. Tho convention of I'.iOO determined 
to establish theotticeof general seen etary. and to pay for the full time of its incum¬ 
bent. Tliis convention fixed th*i following salaries, (lenoral secretary. $18 a week: 
assistant secretary, $t)0 a year, treasurer of the central committe+n $75 a year; :{ 
truotees, each .S‘J0 a year: seciotaryof l>oard ot snjM'rvisora. $15 a year, 4 other 
members o' the board of supervisors. 50 cents a meeting. ’ 

Local awociaUona. —A local association may lie established on the application of 10 
wood carvers. Tho lo( al is re<juired to hold meetings at least twice a month, and 
to " make statistical researches into the condition of their meml>er8 with regard 
to wages, w *rking hours, and tho state of trade." ami rcjiort to tho central com¬ 
mittee. These reports .seem to be <|Uite generally prepared by the local officers, 
and a tabulated summary ot tliem is publisheil monthly by the secretary. 


Convention l*rocoo<ting'<, ji 2 
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Membership,—Tlin confititntion not rlotino tho (jimlificationB for infinhcrsliip 

norfi\ tlifi Tiiclhod of ndinisHion. 

Honoiary members. -Mrinbors wlio have attained the aj?(‘of do yoars, and have 
lieen nn-nibers in ^oiod standing for 10 yoarfl consecntivid). may In- enrolled as lion- 
onuy nii'iiiber-.. free oi dnoM and ta\os, oxca-pt deatli a^Hi'ssments Sneh members 
havo voico lint not vob- in tlio aHsoeiation. 

Apprentices The W ond < ai vei s’ .\K'' 0 :^!iation allows 1 appn'ntico to firms enijiloy- 
ihK only 0 ]n(>n on the a\er.i^,o‘ during' the year, .'to those employing' 10 men d to 
to those etn]dovin^( I d luoii.arid 1 additional apjirrntice lor oachadditional d'l men 
Appi'-ntice^hip is to ecoise 1 years Iroin entering; the trad<‘ Atlei workinj; at lln- 
trade for that pnod. ii a man has leaclnsl tlie at,o‘ ot i>^, the rnh-s lorbnl that he 
b('allowed to work as an ‘ iniiirover ' at less th.in the re^nilar wa^O'S. lie must 
tak(‘ liis clianci s as a ,ionrne\nian 

rjion p.iyment of the (jiiarlorlv per capita tav and ono-h.ill i>t each deatli H'se^s- 
inent when levi' <1 (but without local diK's) re; 4 istered apprentici's are entitled to 
ono-lialf of the amount of itisinaiice paid lor the loss o| too's, to one-half ol tlie 
unionnt paid to siiutle nu n wln n on sti ike. ,ind to a death henelit of .s.V) ' 

Cle trance cornficntos. A '•|(‘!iranco (•orl ilicate must be j;rant(‘il to an\ member wlio 
iH wor .m^ under the imiMdiction o! aimtlicr local, on pavineiit ot all duos, hues, 
and assessmenls. 'Die mcnibei s!iij> card must be show n to the dele^^ato upon en- 
terni;'- a shop otherwise the jn ivdr^m of ^'oing to work must lie denied. 

Ditc phno, -'I'lic .issoi mtiou tirovides lor the brin^m r of cliarj;e.s by anv memlx'r 
ajfaiiiHi anofhei whom In* bclnwes to have willtull\’injuied liim throutth unlair 
means, and for th • indiction ol a j)enalt\ ol not h-ivs tluui s'», if the person aci u.sed 
is found huiUa altira lair ni\e ti^uition. Momhcis who make ctiai^a'S and fail 
to wulist.inliate them must pa\ a, lineol not less than -s.'i. An aiipeal lies from 
the local to flie central c(iiiimittec, l In nee to tin* boat<1 ot vup(>c\ jsois. and thence 
to the convention 

Finances. • Tin* charter b'e for new' locaK is $|u. iiicliidiu^' tlie cost of an outfit of 
stali()in‘»'y. but apparently not the co't ol a si*al. The pn cajuta ta.x is ho cents 
every d months. ()| this sum -lo cents ^o(‘s to tin* '.'(•noial fund, h c(mts to the 
insurance liind. and I > cent-' to the dofeusi* lund 'I’he last i*an he usi'd tor 
stri' es and loclomts only, and the conslitulnm i eqinros l hat it be maintained at a 
mininiuni of sl a nn'inlK'r 'I’iie central committe e has jxiwer to levy assessments 
to niei*t any ilefic ioncy Sp(*cial assossinonls are rci^ularlv levied to pay di'ath 
b.'iiofits 

The fieasureris forbnhlen tor<*tain cash in hand oxcci'din^^ s^,*) All sums above 
tins amount arc to ho d(*j)ositeil in siu'li liank as the central committeemavselect. 
The loc.il association wbieh elects the central commut(*e is to he responsible tot he 
inbirnHlioiial asHomation for all lossrs sustained by iletalcation ot the financial 
secretary or treasurer. The bomlsof thest* officers aie executed in favor of the 
local union whicli eh*cts them but flu* luonnum on thmii is panl bv tlie pmeral 
body The sanu' local union winch elects the central committee elects also an 
anditnm commitb*e of d, which is to in\cstii;ate all tlie financial hiiMuess of the 
union (luarterly and b) report to the hoard ol supervisors. 

The receijit.s and expenses for Isi'.l'.t and the balances m tiic several funds at tin* 
end of tliat ye.a* were as follows, 


(leneral fiiml . 
Fire nisuriiiice . 
Strike fund.. .. 
f lentil lieiielit .. 

< >rpiiii/.iitu>ii ... 

Teliil .. . 


•tfiptv 

Exiii'iivo-- 

l^.iliince 

jf ‘b*!' 

f7Vs 

SI ii<»7 

;f;7 

)I4 

■j ;)0:. 

7(17 

171 

•> [■>.. 

1. f7.i 

l.oeo 

'ail 

4'Ht 

,M:t 

iiii 

4 

•>, iss 

T), WO 


Benefits —/>, (I//i bt’iirJU .—Upon the deatli of any member m good standing. ie 
paid to his wife, ne.xt of kin, or Icgatpp. if tlir memiipi lias been m good stand¬ 
ing ford months tlie piiyuipiit is iSI.’ii) The dpaih hPiieKt iimd is maintained by 

‘ (.'oiiveiitlim PrtxveduiK's, Umki, ji .17 
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aR.sehHjii»*iits of Vo cont-s each, whicli are to bo levied whonevtT tlio fmnl falls below 
The following payments have Wn made from the tiind m recent years 


V--ar t‘ii(hiiir ^>1 


Ik'iu'lUs 

cfJl.Vl of $.'.11 


b'T 

I'll' 


: ' 1 fTit) 

l.‘ 1,-NIII 

; l u'le I iDii 

i; 1 NX) ' 


1 oinl 


jl’iO 


/'or </ I nsiirii lo'i' • The Wood t 'aiveis' Assoc ahon injiiiitaiiis a Iniid toin''UM' the 
t'K)ls ot iN menlb)•r-^ a'^raiiist the or unavoidable ai cident bv a ta\ ol .‘i cmts per 
nu'mb. r (|najierK. Ii tli" .titionntof this fund proves insullii unit to cover Iosm's, 
the t ential I omnutU'o is em[)o\veied lo li'vy a tax sutbcieiit to make up llu* delic t 
The pa\ mr-ni in caHo ol loss is limitrsl to ^ !0 linrui;; tho 1 \e,irH Irom Septeinl ei 
! to An;iUsl ol. r.OD.isiM 10 was paid from tins Imid lo 10 mi'inbeis. Tin* 

balaiici'in tie- fiiml irrew liom nI .-‘i IVa on .lanuarv i. I^'.b.to sV. lo? s.; on Sep- 
temlsTll. iOi'O, in s]iit'‘ot transfeisof slVo lolhe aeiiei.il fniul ami sTrOtatlm 
oiKaui/ation land Dnnnt; this time, liowevei. Ilamiuai leriy tax foi the msiir- 
aie e fiiml was s cents. 

Legal proteciioii, -Tli'' I'hmIs ,ir' - rer oinimuKled to;'i \ e llicii members all ner essary 
le;,Ml luotectiuii. 

Stiikon ]>o<‘al as^or lutioiis ,ire t!X])(‘i'ied to apply to the cenlral commilttM« lor 
sanction before ordeiiii^^ a slnke Tien ma\ stiilo- uiion th'ii own lespoiisibility, 
bill aKMiot entitled to tile b'Sn'lil o) t he strike f mid until thocisitral coinm.ttee 
lias appioverl th< 11 at tion Wlien a sink*' is saiiclit)ni‘'l. i he stake li-m.'lil is ss a 
\\( ek lor matrusl imui and sO tor sniffle men alter th'‘ lust wi-ek. iuit if the strike 
lasts loiiKei Ilian s weeks, the beiietits to ho panl allei that iimo are to Ite lixotl by 
the < ential committe'*. 

lletwts'n .l.nmaiy 1 . hs'.iV, and N‘[)P‘mler 1 . Irnuls aii])hi‘d to tlu* central 
commUti e ot tlie Wood ('arveis'Association tor sanetioii ol strikes lai oiirscH- 
.'•ions Seviui times sam tion Ns’as refiisrsl. vi tim«s ii was gianted Ol tho VH 
stiikos ' nu tioned. Ih weio ri'poitisl sii<‘c<'Rsfnl. '' were fported utisucce'-sfiil, and 
ot ■) tile 1 ' nit w.is reported imkiiown lletwe.m Seiiteinlier !, Ot*)'., ami Sr-ptem- 
bor I. r.too. 1.) aiipliealions were made, 'i'lireo wore ;c‘liis0il. (Jl tln' ID wliii-li were 
appro\ed, V weie lor reiluction ot hour--, d for in«-iease of wages. J agains' icdu(‘- 
tloil ot wages, and D lor otlier eail'-es Two wero \V<)M. V were lest. I Uele partly 
sir < essi nl and the lesull of V is unknown. 

t )n I lie oUiei liand according to the n-poi t ot tin' secret aiy of the Ameri< an Ked- 
eraiionot Ijubor tc»rcbe _\o.n ending Octolier .11, I'.'tiD the union leporteii to liini 
that It bail won ID stakes «luring tin* \ear, compiomised -1. and lost V. .\i>oul. 
l*iD peisoils wete iilVohed, of wlioiu 1V‘) weio b'-Ileliteil 'The < ost ol lll<! stakes 

as DID 'Tliesi' statements aie aiiparently iiK'onsisieiil with thos«! above, taken 
fmm th(‘ pulilishcil reports of the organr/alion. 

Detweeii .laiiuary I, 1MI7. and Se]itcmbor II. It'DU, tlie slake fund, mauilained 
by a <]Uarterly tax of h') emits on I'acii memlx-r grew from ,s'.t d ; to sV.'V.'iD. 11. The 
expenditure for strikes during tins jieriod was .;i;, and .siV'> was transierred 
from the strike fund to the general fund. 

Hours of labor. 'I'iie assoeiation jirovides tiiat no siiop sliali imuease its normal 
work <la\. and tliat the several local assoi lalious sluill profnhit tlieir mem hers 1 rom 
worlving overtiiiK*. 

Piecework.—Local associations aie re(|nircd to jirohilnt their membi'rs Irom 
establishingpic( ework in anv shop. Th's jirovision has. of course.noapjilu ation to 
shopsin whicli plecewl)ri^alro.id) exists. Tlmconventionot IDDD liowever.adopted 
a resoliUion declaring that tlie pieiewoik .s\stem laid given rise to ahuses that 
wrought grievances to thtauemi)*‘r.->. ami instructing tlm local and national ofih eis 
“to atouseall ineinbi rs against this olaioMons ]necework sy.stmn and make all 
possible ctforts to have it abolished. ’ The coiaent ion also resolved that no sub¬ 
contractor should be an actue member ot the organi/ation.' 

Official journal.—The eonvention ol llitlD determined to publish a monlhlv lournal 
under the < ontrol of the central committee. It wjis re'olved tliat the discussion 
of economic aultjeets m a nonpartisan spirit shouhl be allc wed in the journal. 

a-<H.-ee-lliiK's 1-1' k 


' Cum i-Iitl(-U I- 
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C00PEE8' INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Hiitory. -Th«‘ (^wipors’ InhTimtioiial Uuum of North Ainoncu wa.s organized in 
IHIK). It inchiiles vvorkcrti on slark liarn^la for holding dry HubstanceM, on tight 
harrtda lor siiinlry li(inidH and on ln*ef liarrela. The secretary reports the num¬ 
ber of iocalfl an<l the numlx'r of inembeiH as follows: 


M«-nP)<*rs 


SoiitiMiitx’r, 1 h!»7 
S<M'f-'-inlK'r. isiis 
IWMt 

Si-pLi'iiiltDr, lltei* 
Miirch, IHIH 


'u 2, PJO 

72 :i :iiie 

in 

il’i AlHiiifr.,i)()e 


General aims. The (’ooper.s propose tile (o lowing objccl.s in tlie preaniblo of thtir 
conslitution. To [iroliilnt the employnn nt of children under Hi, * to gam some of 
the benelite of labor-saving inacliinerv by a gradual reduction of the hours of 
labor. ■' to abolish eonli a< t convict laboi. to seciiri- protection against iinpoi te<l 
pauper labor; to doiiiand the repeal of all cOMspirac) laws that abralge the rights 
of labor organization.s to encourage the ado|)tion <'f jirope'r apprentice laws, to 
secure the eni[>!oynieni ot nieinbers in jiretirencc' to nonunion nu n; to .se<-urc 
recognition of tlie union and contiacts tor the inamtaming of sti ictly union shojis. 
to settle dilferences with miplovors by arbitration. “ti> cooper,ite with liosses te 
jidvauce the jirice ol inuking atul the price of liarrcis when praclicabhn'' “to make 
industrial and moral worth not wealth -the tiue .standard ol individual and 
national greatness. 

Co.ivoatiou. The < onveiition is In ld biennially. Lo<-als are entitli d to one dele¬ 
gate for ob inemhors or less, an<l one additional delegate lor each adiditional 50 
iiieiubersor ma.ior traction Ibereof No delegate can c-st more than on<‘vote. 
Each delegate must be an active cooper and must have worked at tlie trade at least 
ii moiitlis iHdore his election. Ho must have been a nienib«*r in good standing lor 
<» montlis. It his local has existed so long No local imii bo represented uidess all 
money due t he international union lias been received by the seiTotary treasurer .it 
least d days before the convention Thu e.xpenses of doleg.ites are paid by locals. 

riiu members ol the national e.xecutive board liave seats and \ores in the con- 
vi'iition whet her or not th<‘y are delegates. 

ConsUtutio-.a' amei.d'iionts, .\n amondnient may bo adopted by popular vote on 
the projiosal of any local .sccondi d by one third of ail of the locals ,\n aflirinative 
majority of tw’o-tlmds is necessai y to can y an ameiidinont, and the vote is void 
unless half of all tho members lake part in it I'ut the constitution may be 
amended by a majority vote .it tho convention. 

OfticoiR.—'riie oHieers are a president, thre ' vice pr<'si<lents, a ‘'ecretary-trcnisui'cr, 
mid a gonoral organizer; all are elected at the convention, and a ma.iority vote is 
necessary, 'riio president, the three vice-presidents, and tlie secretarv-tieasurei 
constitut(‘ the general executive hoanl. Th»^ seciotary treasurer and the general 
organizer receive $‘-*1 a week apiece Three hundred dollais a \ear is allowed to 
these retary-treasurer for chrk lure. The general organizer is allowed mileage 
and hotel bills in addiliou to his .salary, hut no ether expen.scs. The meniliers of 
the execulive beard receive for attcndanei- at me<‘!ings $1 a day for actual time 
lost, railroad fan\ and §'2 a day for hotel expenses 

Loc.il un.oiif.- A local union nnu be foimed In any se\en coopers or machine 
ojH'rators working at tho trade, with tlie consent of the nean 8t local, or with the 
approval of the executive board notwithstanding theobjeciion ol the nearest hK’al. 
A local is forbidden io withdraw from the international union, or dissolve, so long 
as seven memliers in good standing object. 

Membership.—An applicant for meml)crship must sign a regular application 
blank, and have it certified In .a member in good standing as a voucher for his 
fitness Employers.ind foremen iii.vy be enrolled, subject to payment of duos and 
assessments, but can not be initiated. Such membership <loes not give a right to 
a transfer or traveling card Members ol cooperative shops W'orking in their 
own establishments ai e entUh^d to I nil membership Candidates are received uy 
a majority vote of tho local after recommendation by tiie committee. One who 
has been expelled, suspended, or rejected by any local can not be received by any 
other local e.vcept with tho consent of the first. 
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Apprenticeship.--No ineiulMjr can tiko an apprentice witliont tlie connent of Ins 
local. Mo apprentice can begin under Id years of age. Not more than 1 ap]n*en- 
tice (un be allowed for every in menil>erK of the local. The anprenlice must 
wTve 'I years at the bench, ann the local may di cide what wages he shall receive 
during the term. The secretary oxjdains that while the ajiprentico law is applied 
in niaclnne factories as well as among hand c(K)p< rs. it is not alteiu})ted to apply 
it in orgain/ing ina<-hine factories that lia\ o not been ornaiii/cd Ix'forc. At such 
tunes all workmen aro taken in. provided tlnw are men ol good character. When 
union control of the shop is once established, an e.xpenonce of :{ years i*< re<inired 
for adniiRSKin to tlie union. 

Cards A transier card h granted on })aynn‘nt of all dues to date of application, 
together with aloe for tluM-ard not e\<‘Oodnig '*') cents Such a <'ard nmst bo 
n ceived Ity any local without any i xtra charge If. howevor. the l(K'al in wliu h 
it ls<lcpo^Ue^l i-^ in the same State as that which issued it and lias a higlicr initia¬ 
tion Ice. the dilTerence in initiation fee may be collected Tins can not bo (lone if 
the locals are in dilfercnt States, but m any case a bn al whicli lias .i Ingher initia¬ 
tion foe i.s not oliligod to pay siek and death benetits lo a momber who comos from 
a loc d w ith a lower initiation fee. 

traveling card issued, good lor anv tiiiio not oxceoding a year, on paynioiil, 
of all dues in advance for the !ull jiermd (>f the card, togethor W'lth a foo not 
e\co4‘ding 'S> fonts 

it .iinomS'or gots emplounent in n "tiictly union slioji in a phicooilioi than 
that where his own local is situated, ho must transfer liis nioinhotship within 
wooKs to tlie local which has luiisdiotion of the shop, unless lie holds a travidmg 
e.tid or Ollier card show’ing <lues paid in advance In that easo menihership must 
be trans'eried within ‘J w'eoks after 1li»' card ('Xjiiios. 

Di'C.phac. ('barges agninat any iiioiiihor must ho made in writing.but tho name 
iW the poreon who makes tin* oliargo is not to bo inado ])ubl c. Wiieii tho ch.trges 
have Iteeii 1 e.id to the local hs'tho seerot.iry thoyaie lelonad to tlie local boaril. 
Tlie hoard cites tlie ineinhei to appear ln.‘fore it al a (i.xtsl tiiiieand plaus He 
may solct any nioiul er to ap})ear , s ' ouiisel lor him. if the board linds ilio 
defendant guilty it lixos tho [mnishniont. An app<-al lies to tho general executive 
board. 

Tmancos -Tho ohaittr lee lor new locals mslO. I''ifty cents is ]iaid into the 
n.iUona' treiiaury lor '‘adi now niemher initiated and for <‘acli suspondod niomlier 
icinstato.i The ])er capita tax isyicents juiuarter. All iooals.ueo' ligedlobuy 
their stationery and sujipli' S Irom Iheiontral otlice, and this is a‘-onreo of siune 
revenue. The local initiation lee may not h(' loss than sl nor nioio lli.insin. 
Any niemb”! who i^ m arre.irs for d months is to h ■ susiiondisl ami is not 
entitled to benelits for 10 day.s after lie is roiiistaloil. 

8tnkes- -.\ll difliciilties with employers must ho lefeiri'd first to (ho local execu¬ 
tive board, which constitutes a lioard of arbitration, and which alone has power 
to order strikes, lint no hoard can order a strike until two-thirds of 1 lie imunhers 
couoeniod h.ive voted for it by secret ballot. 

Locals me required to notify tho soi rctary-tri'asnror * bolore going on strike or 
as soon ther after as pos.sib'e, ’ giving full jiarticulars of the trouble, tlie minilier 
of niomliers in the local, and other cir<uiinstatic<'s Tho seoretary-treasiiier must 
lay the ca “0 first before the o\e utivo board, and thou l>eforo all the lo al unions. 
x\n\ local which fails to send in its vote within d weeks after receiving the 
notice is to be fineil .■)U cents for e.ich nicmls*v in goo'l standing. The approval 
ol the majority ot the locals mot the majority of iiioinlierH) is necessaiy To sanc¬ 
tion a strike. ’‘Cases where (liscnmination is used liyan employer against a 
memhor. the reduction of the scale of wages and hours, shall he sufficient cause 
for a local to declare a strike without sanction from the general officers. ’ 

Members in good standing involved in an aiitlioiizcd strike aro entiiled to a 
week, imt no benefit is given tor the first d weeks. Not more than one strike 
<‘aii be legalized at a time, am! the exeeutive board can doelare .strike benefits at 
an end whenever tln^y think it neci ssary. A local is not entitled lo strike iK-nefit 
until It ha.s been organr/ed d months. 

The union reported to the Federation of Labor in thefallof lh(XJthatiths<l won 
Id etrikes during the jirecding year. com]iromieed d, and lost 1: d were still pend¬ 
ing. Five hundred persons were involved, of w-hniu 11 ■> were iHUiefited. The cost 
of the strikes was $:f.l 10. 

Boycotts. Locals are forbidden to place any concern on tin* unfair list without 
the consent of the general e.xecutive board. This consent is not given till the 
board has made Its own investigation and its own attempt at settleim tit. The 
secretary says: “The general executive board always tries by every honorable 
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ineuiirt to r«!uch an h(moral)l<' Bettlfinent before a firm nnfai). We write 

them a nice letter on tliohubjCf t. Soineenitiloycrs jm s) lively decliDe tocorr»*8{ion»l 
witli iiH. In that (raM) we con.sider them unfair. Imt even then wo sometimes t>(*nd 
a re[)ieH(3ntative to see Ih'-m in person. In resjionse to our attempt at settlement 
we sometinies receive in.sultini' letters, conlainitm tiiieatsof jirosecntion and such 
assertions as ‘ We don’t want anvihin;.' to do with the people you roprest nt. we 
propose to run our own husinoss.’ iii those case'' we usmilly concludo that such 
employers are nnlair In all eases we try hv evety lioiiorable means to settle di.s- 
pntes. discipliTnay; if possible our own members wln n tlie} aio proved tt>be in the 
wroni; ” 

Machmeiy. lo-i s«‘veral years tile union foin^lit .i/'ainst ilie introduction of 
inaehinery m the trade. It wcuM iml admit maeliine (oopers, and would not 
allow Its members to o|ierati‘ ma<'liiner\. Its lepieseiitativesashod tlie Aiiiericari 
I'^ederal ion ol Jjabor comentiou ot to di'clare ae:ainst, air atnl lieei paeKa^^es 
made by maednnery and in lavor of hand made. A iepr»‘sent iluo o' the Brewois 
O'lU’essed the opinion that the eonveni'<'n «onhl not ijo on re* nrd as tif'htimr 
machinery, and that it would be betiei for the ('"opers to ot^Miii/e tin; men in Ihr 
nnu'hine coopeia^e lailorie'^. 'This vnwv was adopted bv the coiivenlion ' 

Attbe AiiH'rn an l'’e(li'iHlnin ol l.,abor convention ol l''i*sarepres(M)tati\u of tin- 
Browers intro iiiced a resohifion whicli rei ilod that the ('oo|)' is' rnion had failed 
to ( om]ily with t he r("'olul,ioii of the .\ nn-t lean l''e<lei alum < il L ihor eonventnin ot 
is'.i'). inst rue linn'’ it !o omam/.r the machine < oopers, an I were oven li \ mj; to use 
the inavor of ihe Aniorn-an i-'ederafimi of Ijahor in li.udiiiiiK a lio])e‘les3 battle 
against the use of nia< luiK-ry in tlio coop,-rs trade Tin- resolution, as oiieied. 
would ha\e instrueled the (‘oopei Kn on ’o or;;anLo- tin- macliiin- eoojier shops 
at th(‘ (-ariiest jtossiblo ilate. The coiu'eiition deeiim-d. out of respn-t to the 
aulo’iomy of the Coopers Cniou. to pass a r-solution ol instrin-tion. but it indi- 
cati-d Its ajiproval of Bie ])ohcy \vliieh the I'esoUilioti su;;^' -'{ed 

In September, the l.iws ol tin; oi^^Miii/atnin were so cliiuiLted as to pro\nlo 
for t lie admission of maeliiin; i o(>jteis' nn ons The rei>oi t of the e-\o<-nii\ e coun¬ 
cil of the American l'«-deiatnm o( Lalior to tin- eoiiV'-ntion of tin- l'■eder.ltlon hehl 
the ne.\t Becemher conl.iins tin - iidlowin-; i)a''S,i-;e --A i)eculiarcondition ot altaii.s 
was presented to us by reason ot tlio eor)peis' union in Milwaul'ce refusinjt to per¬ 
mit tln-ir nu‘inl)i rs to woi h on imn h m-s Tin- I’ahsI Bn-wini; ('ompany. a union 
lioime, roipiired addilion.il coopiu ai^e in iirder P) snpj>ly the tr,id(‘ ‘i'hi.s supply wa.s 
iinpossildo without the o|H‘i ainui of ma liim-s '('lie coopeis’union assumed the 
pHculiar attitude of ;;!v nj' tin; < ompany iM-imissiin to puichase (oojieiam- m.ido 
liy nonunion men, or boys, or made bv machine y or made by noniinioiiists by 
inaehinory. but re use<t to allow iis meiubeis to oiteiate tin; maeliines The com¬ 
pany, desirous of opei.iliiij 2 :a union esialMsIiim-nt. retiisi'd to purchase nonunion 
coopei a^(;. 'Idle union direeleil its members to sin he and. as a iv.snlt, a fleeted all 
other trades emj>Io\ed in tlio brewery It won'd liave lesulted in a loeUoiit. and 
employers ol Mihvauk«“e j^emualh refused to enP*r into aitieements with our vnri- 
ous unions unless thin cmild he a-suied tint a union }ioiis<' de^iroms of conduct¬ 
ing its alTairs upon union coiiditions, mi;'lit le assui'-d of fair treatment 'Tlie 
olhcers of .several international unions atb-cted luotested a.Ltamst the course beimt 
]mrsued by the coopt-rs'union, ami iii'i-ted tint an adinstmeiit on tr.ele union 
lines ou>;htto lieelleclcd. Our itoo 1 ollices were invoked, and. not withstamlinp: 
aprotracted c<tntro\ersy, it i.s with ])loasure we report that the matter has been 
entirely adiusted. The ('oo|ieis’International I'nion has determined tore oj;ni/o 
the maelnnes and to pi-rmit its memln-rs to op(-rate thi-m, jirovidini' tair union 
conditions are obtained '' It .shouid be noticed that it was tlie .Milwaukee branch, 
and not the CoopiTs' Internaiional I'nion. wdiieli assuim-d the peculiar attitude 
that Mr. Oompers crifici/e.s. The presulent of the inteinational union was a 
menibei ol the Milwaukee local, and was partly respAUisible for its action, but he 
was not susta ned by the olliei olhcer.s or by the members ^^enerally 

The coojiersol Detroit went on strike in the summer ot I'.KH) to eiilorce the riith' 
to operate machiiK's ' 

Cooperative 8hop8--Emt'loyees,—At tlie convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, held in Decemhor. immediately alter the ('oopers' I'nion had voted to 
take in ma<-hme men. a protest was received tiom the local union of machine 
coopers in Minneapoli-', declaring flmt to piai-e tht*m under the lurisdictionof the 
Coopers' Union won'd ho to place them at. I he mercy of their empUners. Tliemem- 
bersot thoCoopers' Union,accordiiiLt to tlie si.itement, were almostall stockholders 

' <.'nri\«-ntinii PriH-.-i-tliMt;', p',il 

^(’utivi'iitioii Pi.Iiiiys I'-a.-'.pp St.taii 

' Convi-nl lull I inr--. J'-**''. ji .''>7 

* Aiua-i K'.ui r\-lt'i .u lu.ii -t, August, Jl" a, p -IS 
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in coopcr»K^ plants, and iuacbmec(M>p<‘r8 wer*‘employed by them. If tbema(‘hitio 
c<H)perN were rmupeDed to .lom the C(X)per.s‘ Union, these nnion employera VTould 
lx* entitled to tree admission to their nieetin;<« Jloreover. smio the ina'-lmio 
<o<ip''rs v\ero in the imnonty, they would heeontrolied by their emplo\era even 
lutlie union Itself. The uinventuai ot tlu* Fedenuion. iiowover. stiil thon^jhtit 
advisabio th.it all coopers ito hroujjiit under ilio ,iun.sdiction of the Coopers Cnion.‘ 
The complainants art* now orguniz<‘d within tlie international body, but as a sep¬ 
arate local. 

Honrs of labor -The constitutinn names s lionrsas ihe niaMinuin of a days work. 
This IS iimh'i"tood and treated, howiwer.as a declaration in fa\or«'f an '^•honr 
day. and not as an ironclad rule 

Labor Day - l-'ach locul unum ma> ieiiiur(^ the nliscivaiier of L.ibor Day b\ its 
nieiiilKTs. under Mudi i«‘L;ulation3 as It ina\ (i\. 

Piecework - 'lie* iiio'-t ol ihe woi k ol tlu' too ].its is done by the piece 

Union label -The cooper-' li.ive found il dosir.ilih' to iisn two dilbuent labels, one 
for '•slack ’ coopeiaj^e whicli holds dr\ articles, such as Hour, ajiples, and jtota- 
toes, and another loi ' cooj.ora^o'. desi;;ncd lor Iniuids On slac-k liarnds 

the iat^el IS i.rinted with a rnldr r stain]). Ti];iit barn'll are often jiainted. and it 
18 lonnd desirable laruely on this account, to press the 1 ibid mlo the wood. 

Cinoi) stam])s or labels ,ir>' furmsh. <1 fr*'eof«liaigc to strict ly union shops. No 
s1k)J) Is Muisideied striclK uinon ini!e..s all coojiers and m<i<-hine op.Tutors ,u« 
nieinber-'of the C.io]»ers' Inteuiation.al (’nioti. nor nnless the aiipientice law.s ol 
the fnliTiiational I’nion are complied with, Il one nmiiulactnrer ot»erales nune 
than one slio]. m the same hs-ably lie can noi use the stainji nnh'ssall his slu)]>s 
are union In order to use ilie .si.imp a sho]) must em](loy at least one journovman 

I'Oepi'l 

The ntiioii label was ad.'iited in D'm; In tlu* siininn r ol 1!U)0 tlii' K'‘ii'Tal secre¬ 
tary esliniat.d that in per cent ol flu- output ol the trade was sold mnler the 
union stamp. 'I'le- I'.mpers comphan ih.tt union mad.- coods. such as hc<T.ato 
ot (eii ]iift up ill .S(’;ih bairel.s and \ . t bcai tie- lali.-l ol t ie' union whoso ineinl'ersirnulo 
the ;,o)()ds Tliey ir\ to iiidu. • uinoui'D to lo.jk out l.tr tie- label ol' tiu' coojiers. 
aswcllas for rlie lali.-K of tlic brewuis or .jtlmr worker-'. They ha\e proposed 
t<i tile I’.i-i'weiw Workmen that the tw-ot.nions ad.ipt a lointlabel.'bill 1 he Brewery 
Woi kiiien have not . on-entcl The lliewi-i \ Woi l.jnen have of late shown con- 
.sidera'‘le a.-tivit), howei.r. iii detnandiiii; that tlie breweries use union-hihel 
co'iper.ia -. 

In A[c II lUtM, tlie sei ret at y wrote ' Tile demand for union-lalielo.l bai rels haa 
become so ereat that we ,ire haviiii; dilliculty in siipplyiiu; it. We liai 0 louiid the 
laliel to be our mam hold. 

Orticial journal -Tlie otlu lai louinal is a monthly pajier. jirintod j)aitiym I'hig- 
lish ;ind partly in (oTiuaii T’h ' ■ onstituiioii directs that the union laliels of all 
labor org.iiii/.itioiis be ))riiiicd m it ea<-li inontti. No advertisements may be 
a.-. I'pted Iml those of tirins know n to Im fair to orL,Mni/.ed labor.” Tlie journal 
i.s ^ent free to .ill iiiemln-rs. 

CARRIAGE AND WAGON WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 

His.ory.-The I'arnageand Wagon W’orlor.s Intern.ilioiial Dnion of North 
America was or^mnized on Aiu^u-'t Id. I>^dl Theio had ex'-'ted previously Diw- 
trict AsseiiibU ,M7. the t’.iinage Workers’ National Tiade Assembly of the 
Knights nt Labor T’he union i-mbrait's blacksmiths, wooil work. rs. paiiiterH, 
aiidirimniem. in some {il.ices, where many are eiujtioyed, the different trades 
are organize.! into sejiaiate locals. Tliirty tive local unions were reporb^d m 
.\ugust, Ihdd. and I,old mend ers, of whom '2d were women. 'I'ho number of 
lot als reported at the end of ea<-h HmuI year, August 10, ih as follows b^OS. 1.'); 

K: !S!i].i7; Isti.',. to. isui: Il isor Th \s\tH lo js'.iO .'0; I'liio 

During h'du the othcers submitted to tlie meinlxTs a proposition to withdraw 
from the AmeiKan Federation of Laboi and lom tin. "-ocialist Tradi's and Labor 
zMliance A sinul.ir iiroimsition had Ix'en rejected liy the jirevious convention. 
The executive council ot tlie American F.-deration ot Labor m Us report to the 
convention ot looo declared that it had every evideii. e that the meinhei's of the 
organization were not fairly represented by then oibcers. Tin-, may be indi. ated 

' C<iti\«-tiLi<in Pro. oodiii^jN, Ih'O, j. !gl 

I Vdi, XVII—(11-U 
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by the fact that tho proposition to withdraw from tlie American Federation of 
LalKJr was defeated by the popular vole. It has been reported that tho officers, 
defeated m th<‘ir purpoHO to <'arry the or^faui/.ation with thorn, have planned to 
break it up.' 

The officers, on thoir part. inaUo the same kind of accusations a^minat the con- 
ftervatives -a<-cusationKol scabbing an<l tryin^r t >derttroy the organization -which 
tho conservatives make aKainst them and other Socialists. Tliev app*-ar. liowtwer, 
to be out of harmony with the K^^rierat policies of tho trade-union mnvemeiit. 
They seem, for insiance, to despise* the union label of their own organization.^ 

Objects.—The (kirnage and Wagon Workeis name among the objects of their 
organization, to iijiliold a fair rate of wages, to lesson tlie hours of labor, to educate 
tho worker in ec<»nomic and political question^, and to try to replace strikes by 
arbitration and conciliation. 

The preamble of the constitution is as follows: 

“ Kecogniznig that oiganization is neees'>ary to secure tin* ameboiation of the 
condition of our fellow-craftsmon, hetfer remuneration f()r our labor, tlio regiil.i* 
Uon of the hours const ituting a <lay s w rk. and the elevation ol ourselves socially, 
morally, and iiil<‘]lectuaily, we have organized the Carriage and Wagon Workers’ 
International Union ()f Ameriea.” 

Conventions. The constitution of the (’arriage Workers jirovides that coin <‘nt ions 
shall 1)0 held al sucli time and place as a griioral vot<“ shall determim*. Ka<-ii local 
union has one delcgatt*, irrospeclive ol tin* number of its membeis. 

No convention h is now met since is'.Ml. A proi>osition to hohl one in luoil was 
defeated by tin* i>oiiular vote. 

Constitutional amendments. Tho coiiatitulion can not bo altored or amendod oxci pt 
by a general \ ote. 

Olticow. Tho( 'aiTiaueand Wagon Workor.s have no tiresidont. Executive power 
is lodged in tin* hands of an evecutive board of seven membors. Supers isoi y power 
is in a lioard of apiieals of s(‘V<'n inombers, to wliieh appeals Irom the di cisioiis of 
the executive board, the secretary-troasurei. and other otlic(*rsot tho Inloi national 
Union or of local unions maybe imulo A t nrthi‘r appeal lies to tin* whole body of 
members, on (iemand ol two local unions in dilforont cities. 

Tln'se two boards are not eomposed, wboliv or in jiait. of officers performing 
other dntios m the union. The otlnT offici'rsare.i secietai y-treasurer and an nnde- 
flm'd number of organizers Such officeis are cbosou by popular vote, upon tho 
Aii.stralian system. Nominations are made bv loc.iis, ainl anv niiien which fails 
to make nemimitions IS lined'SA Tho secu'etarv treasurer fmnishe'' printed bal¬ 
lots. bearing the names ol the candidates who liave been nominated and have 
accepted the nommatnni. arrangeil in alphabetical order, with the names of their 
local unions, and with the names ol the ^illices for which they are nominated. 
Any memberwho fails to vote in the election is fined 'J‘> Lent".unless he isreported 
sick or hohls a traveling card. 

The executive bo.iril is elected by the lo al unions of Ihe place from which the 
secretary-treasurer is chosen Tho bo.ird of appeals is elected by the local unions 
of another town, whicli is dcsi^iiiated by general vote. 

In every election a majority is necessary for a choice, if no choice is made m 
the first ballot, a second ballot is held, in which all candidates are <lropped except 
the two who have received tin* highest votes 

The secretary-treisnrer gives bonds for .S’i,i)00, and receives a salary of per 
year, together with a day while aitemling the convention, and railroad fare to 
and from the convention. The organi/ers receiv e .si,') a week, with railway fares 
and hotel exjienses to be determined by tlu* <“\ecuti\e board. 

Tho secretary of each local union is required to collect statistics regarding the 
hours of labor, tlie wages of day workmen and of piece workmeu. and all matti*rsof 
interest winch the international secretai y-tieasuur may demand, ami make a full 
report to the secretary-treasurer every d months. 

Membership.—Tlie Uarriago Workeis provide that a member engaging in the sale 
of intoxicating liquors shall not remain in any local union. There is no further 
mention of qualifications for membership except in connection with charter mem¬ 
bers ot locals they are required to be persons working at (he carnage and wagon 
industry or allied branches, and to he persons of good moral character. 

The ('arriage Workers have a provision for the election of honorarv members, 
apparently persons not directly connected with tlie craft, bv a two-thirds vote of 
any local union. ‘‘No man who follows a calling violative of the laws of morality 
shall be elected an honorary member. ’ 


' Amorii'Hii l^-dcratioii of Lnhor (Ainvoiition Procoodinfr*’. llMKi, pp tis,6y. 
* Sec* and Wagon Wurkors’ Journal, January, 15X11, p 1^. 
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Traveling and tranifer card*.—Any member who wishes to travel may obtain a 
traveling card, good for months It eiitith*s him to recognition ami assistance 
trom any l(»cal of tne International Union It a member wishes to transfer his 
im/uiliership from od<‘ Uh'hI to anotlier. ho must jiay up all dues and assessments 
and a fee ot cents (or » transter card 

Finaocee.—The lovoimeof the International Union is derived from a per capita tax 
of 1*0 CM uts a'imu ter. 'I’lioie ariMio restrictions on the initiation fees or dues of 
the liK'al unions. l*iiyment of all initiation fees. dues, hiios. and u^se8slnent8 is 
evidenced iiv adhe’'ive Htanijis, whi'h aie {lasted in the members lK>ok. canceled 
ami d.ibsl. 

Till* receipts and I'xiienditnies in certain years have licon as tollows 
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Strikes Any local union which is about to present a demand or gnovaiiee must 
notify all Us mnabers to bo pri-''i'nt at a reiiular or s{M‘cial ineoling, when a vote 
by ballot shall be taken, and a two-iniids Miaii>rit\ is ni ( (*ssarv to determine that 
tin* union will Insl^t upon the demand oi-^riesanco. 11 hik h is the decision, the 
union must send to the intoinational srcrctai^-tnasmer a sfatemont of the 
giii'Vance and ot iln* action ot tin* union. The ^el•rt■lar\-tr^‘asuIel• is then to {iro- 
cecd to the jilaci* of ditbcnltv. {letsunally or by dojinl.y and, it {lossilde, offect a 
sett b-iiicnt. No memln r is ullowisl to work in tin* shoii whcietroutiio exists while 
the gnevaixa* is {lendiinj; Strike benchls ar ^ {laid only tioni tlie date of sanction 
by the executive lioanl. if sanction is reliiseU. Die union must declare the strike 
oil. and il it tails to do so il ma\ be .suspended ,it the (>j)t]on of the e.vecutivo 
bo.ird. 

The strike henetit is pei week lor single men and :>') jier week for marneil 
men , * 1(1 for snigii men with others de{)endent u{i()n tliein lor support. ;\ local 
union ti.usi be oig.mi/.ed U montlis iiotoK* it ran lie entilled to strike Itenelits. 

To ei ate a Sti ike I mut the executive itoard has {)ower 1o levy an assessment of 
not more than lo per cent, nor ii'.ss than 1 {>er cent, ot the amount earned by each 
worker ]»er week Such an a-.sevsrneiit can not be levied ottemT than once in h 
nionths e.\ce{)t in case of strike or lockout, but in such casesan a'-sessmeni may bo 
levied weekly. 

The union re{>orted to Die Kederation of Labor in the fall ol thhh tliat il had 
won I stnkes and lost during the {ircceiling year Thioe hundred {tersoiis were 
involved, ot whom l',’n wete oeiietitod. Tlie cost of the strikes had been about 
$13,MM) 

Hours of labor. -Tlie convent ion of Carnage Workers m ls'.H)ado{itod the following 
resolution 

’Wlieiea.s the nn-cnipulous < om|)etition has manifested itself in the ranks of 
the carriage and wagon craft, as well as in the Manufacturers’ Association, ami 

•“Whereas it seems imjtossihle for the grt^at army of nneuiiiloyisl to obtain a 
mere subsistence uiidei the |>r sent conditions of einii'oxment. and 

■• Whoieas it has l>een demonstrated bexoml anv {tossible cliance of controversy 
that ihe labor ot the world c.m be accomplished in less than 10 hours Tlierelore, 
be It 

" tin'll, That the international union use its utmost efforts to reduce the 
bouis of labor to such number as will insure to each worker (»f the craft an equal¬ 
ized stateof emiiloyment aiid a more advanced state of civilization and e<lucation, 
and a strict (ntorcement ot the cluUbiabor laws. ’ 

In Ihoo the secretary-tieasurev reported tliat the prevailing hours were 10 a day, 
ex4 ept in 0 local unions, which had obtained a O-hour day. 

Piecework. Tlie constitution of the Carnage Workers contains no provision aliout 
piecework. The .secretary-treiusnrer reports that it i.s allow,*<1 under {irotest. 

Journal.—The union maintains a monthly .{ournal of 10 {^ages, for whicli a sub¬ 
scription {iriceof oO cents a year is charged. The executive board has power to 
levy an assessment for any deficit in Die cost of it. (Jne-fourth of the space, and 
no more, may be devoted to correspondence in the (lerman language, and ■> or 4 
pages are regularly printed in German. The journal is {mbhshed under the super- 
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vision of the e.Tecntive board, and the editor is chosen by general vole of the nnion 
or unions where the executive board is located. The paper i.s an ardent advocate 
of soc alisin. 

Union label.—The union label was adopted in isot: .‘ilmanufucturers were reported 
to bo using it on January 1, I!«)(), and in August, 111(10, it was reported that 7.(KI(1 
labels had been issued since the adojition of it. 

The seoretary-treaHiirrr procuies theollicial labels and distributes them (o Iho 
local unions; but tlio local unions pay the cost of' them No shop is entitled to 
the use of the label unless every worker cmiiloycd in it i.s a member of the union 
in good standing. 


( llAl’l'Kl! .\. 

LABOR OROANIZATIONS IN TUB MBTAL AND MACHINE TRADES. 


NATIONAL AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF IRON. STEEL, AND 
TIN WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


History.—As its naiiio implios. the Anml^MHiated Association i'' the result of the 
(•onsdiidatlonof various otliororder.qaini societies Tliopn-'cnt onler \vasor;;anize(I 
at Pittsburg' in Au^^ust. IMTi;. The societies whicli wenM'onsdlidated were known as 
the lJnit(3d Sous of Vulcan, cousistmi; ol boilers and puddlers' the .-Xsaociated 
biotherliood of iron nnd Steel Ib'aters, Rollers. :ind Rou^'liersof th<‘ United States, 
oonsistinj; of men employed at the furnaces and rolls, ami the Iron and Steel Roll 
Hands Union, composed of catchers, hookers, helpeis. and otliersonKaj'edabout tlie 
trains tif woiks The ohlest of thesi' three bodirs was the Idiitod Sons of Vulcan, 
which originated in Plttsbul•J^^ where a local union was lormed Ajiril U. known 
aslrontdty Korj?e Itconsistedi'xclusueh ol boilers Tins onler was fouiidoilby 
a low men who liad held meet in^^s secretly tor some tiiiK' for tin* pniposeof discuss¬ 
ing: the advisability of orKani/ation. Tlieri* was a fear at lirsr tliat the order mij;ht. 
bo hetiayed, and theempio\er.s miudit learn of all the feat un sol tin* movement: and 
thecon.s©(iuentsecro('y kept the order small until the year INiU In that year, when, 
ana result of the civd war a great ro\ ival in the iron trade took place, great efforts 
were put forth toexiend the organi/ation. Local forgf's were instituted in east¬ 
ern Pennsylvania. New Jersey, lielaware, Maryland. \Ve>t Virginia, Ohio, Ken¬ 
tucky. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Mi>-soiiri. .\ call was issue<l for a national 
convention to be held in Jhttsburg September x, At this convimtion a con¬ 

stitution and by-laws were adopteil. The (convention declared that tin? ass(>(?iation 
should be known as the National Forge of the United States. United Sons of Vulcan. 

Up to isf>7 strikes and lookouts were inaugurat(“d solelv by the men employed 
in the mill wliero the grievanc(‘ aroa(‘. and the financial support for member.s in¬ 
volved in labor difficulties was obtained (*ntiiely by voluntary subscriptions. At 
the ciuivention held at Harrisburg in fstb tin* system of legali/ing strikes and sup¬ 
porting them .systematically was adopted, and remained as then ordered until the 
amalgamation Thoiiuestion of establishing sick and death benefits was brought 
before sovoial conventions ol the order, hut the proposition was always defeated, 
the mam object of the organization for years being to educate its members and to 
solidify tliose <*m]doyed m tlio trade. 

The second order, chronologically, which was meiged into the new assoeiat on 
was the Assixjiated Brotherhood of Iron and Steel Healers. Rollers, and Rougliors. 
This order was instituted m August. is;2, with a general office at Spnngfiehl. 111. 
The membership consisted chieHy of those who were m charge of furnaces and 
rolls in the tinishing department# of the Western mills, but few of the members 
working east of the Allegheny Mountains. The organization lasted 4 years, or 
until the amalgamation which took place m 187f) as tlie re.sult of the efforts of the 
order of the United Sons of Vulcan. 

In the case of strikes voluut:iry conlnbutions were made for the support of 
those on strike or who were locked out. No .sick or death benefits were estab¬ 
lished. and the legalizing of strikes was left entirely with local bodies, as was also 
the arranging of wages. 

The third orgai^ation which became a member of the Amalgamated Associa- 
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tion was tlin Iroij ami St^el Roll Hands'Unum. ronijiosod of cat(‘h«*rs.hookers. 
hel|M‘rs, and others en>;agwl about the trams of works. This «>rdor was organized 
June 'T ISTJ. wuli U-- general oftice at (’olumbus. Ohio. The ctistoni of legah/ing 
strikes was the same as that whu b prevailed in the Associated Urothoriiood ol 
Iron and Sieel Heaters. Rollers and Koughers that is the ordering of the strike 
was left to the local liodiea. Strike l>eneht8 were « rented through vo nntary con¬ 
tributions but neither sick nor death benefits weie j>;iid. This order had li brief 
hie. pni< tically stniggluig for eMstence until isn;. when it imaged itself with the 
other organizations. 

The organization lia.s had its ups and d<)WU'* corresponding to a great e.vhmt 
with tlie ups and downs of the iron imhistiy. Its hr^t \e,ir \\n>' one of great sue- 
eess. but in isTs the pneitof non fell, and theieweie ui.mv strikes boih against 
reduction^ of w.vges aiidagaiMSt the ’ coutraet system. ' bv which tlielirst. 1 weeks’ 
wages and J'l oei eont o( all sulisoiiueut wage- weie retained to the end of the \ ear, 
then to bo i)aid to llie men if [>rorttsshould '■ lustily sucli pavim-nt. " In isp.itiadn 
revived, and there was a oes.s.ition of strikes In tli s \ear thi^ first iiresulent. 
•losoph Ihshop. le.Higiied Ills olhct* btcause Ins sat.iiy was ieduce<l from ,'SI,.'■)<>() to 
<1,000. Mr. John Jairett was eleeted pie.sideiii .iiid held tlie ollice until l><s.{. 

In l>M It was voted to inelmie ('anada within the jnrisdn tion ol tlii'a-ssocmtion. 
and Milored menweio made e igible to tmanbeiship. 'riiis was tlie \e:ir of tlie 
iirgaiu/ainm ol the Ke<leration ot Tradisand Lai or Tnioiis. whicli lias sini^e 
become tile Amerie.iu Fedeiatioii ot Labor. Tlie Vmalg imati'd Association took 
a pioiiuneiit part in the foimatioii ot the lAsleration ami Mr. Jarrett was Us first 
presiding ofliiar. The Amalgamated Associ.ition left Mie Federation the no.\t 
year, however, becaii.si^ tlie plank in favor o( protiM fioii. which had heeii pul into 
tlie platfoiiu ol the iederation, was reiiioxed. In iss.j sfetd rail inanuf.icturers 
ret bleed wages dJt per cent. In the .issoci.it ion umh-rtook the celebrated strike 
at Ibnnestead,' 

The number of siiidodges of tlie Am.ilganuUetl As-ociation in good .standing, as 
rejtorledatthecoiiveuliouol *•,*. wjisT.r.h with'M.oou ta\abl(‘im mhers ' In Is',),-), 
dl.ooo members, in '.‘"O locaN. weie leporteii 
Conventions. -The corneiition meets atiiuially oii the Ihirtl Tnesd.iy m May. ()no- 
fourth of tlie wliole number ol repHcsmitatises eli'cied conslituies a tjiiorum. “A 
sublodge with less than too meuilx rs shall lx- «‘iititled to ) representative; a 
sublo Ige with 1‘2't nieinbeis -hall 1)6 entithsl to rejueseut-itives. and 1 repre- 
sentat’N 1 for t'acli atbbtioual humlretl ' Eacli lepieseiitativo is entitled to 1 
\ ote, b.’l must east iiis vote in person. Ri'presi'iitativ* s hold their office for 1 year. 
Afti^r their teiins e.vpiie lliev coiitimuito be ixTimuientmembers of the conven¬ 
tion, \vitli tlu'right to sit at any session ol it but tiios have no vote. 

It is made the ihity of one ot liie reprcs(*iilativeH of each lodge to forward to the 
secretary-treasurer the ijuarterh i eiiort of the lodge, togetlier with all assesKmeiits 
levied hy tile national iirf^seJcnt on or befoie tlie hist days of March, June. Sep¬ 
tember, and December A Iodide whose report for March !! is not sent l>efore 
Ainal 10 loses its repie-ent.ition. 

JiepreseutatiV) a aie elected annually, by written liallot, in the month of April. 
W hen '-I <>r mori‘ delegates are to be elected b\ a sublodge each ballot ih to contain 
EH many names as will make up a eouiideti' deh^gation. When one candidate has 
received a majority ot ail votes he is to be declared ch cted ()n siil»Be pient votes 
each ballot is to contain a suibcient numbei of naini s to coiiiiilcte the delegation. 

'I he < .andidate who has received the h-ast number ot votes is each time to be 
drojiped Delegate.s must be clear on the secietarv s book, must bo working at 
some of the trades whicli make up tlic association, and must liave served d months 
in some office ot the sultlodge. 

The actual railwaj fare ol the delegates is j)aid by the national lodge, all other 
necessary e.xpenaes are paid by the locals. 

A ]>rograumie of business. < ontainmg any suggested alterations or amendments 
or the laws, originating either with the national officeia or with any local lodge, 
IS to be .sent to each local liy the secretary-tieasurerii weeks Iiofore thei omen tion. 
No resolution lieariiig upon matters ot law or prices, not contained m the pro- 
be entertained by the convention unless by con.sent of two-thirds of 
the delegates, e.xcept n-solutions relating to the “base ol scale.” or minimum price 
^ whicli the sliding scale of wages is based An executive session 

IS CO be held at each convention with closed doors The first business in execu¬ 
tive session is the consideration and udojition of a scale of prices, and during 
such session no person may be present except the representatives to the national 
convention. 

The constitution may be amended hy a majority vob* in convention. 

* Mow, pn 21li. 217 

’ Carroll D. Wright, The Amalgamated Aasociatiou of Iron and yteel Workers, jip 4-7,14-19. 
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Officers.—The elective ofilcerfl are a president; an assistant i>ie8idont, who is also 
the organiziT; a 8<cretary*treasur('r; an assistant secretary, a rnanuKni^ editor of 
the AHiali,oun.ited Journal; three trustees, and u vice-jiresident for each district 
or division ol a district. The headiiuarfersarc (i\ed at Pittsburg, and it is required 
that Ihe president and the secretary-tieasurer live there 
All the otlicurH are elerteil by the ronveiiiion Tin* jirosidont is elected from 
among the delegates to the convention, or those who nave been delegates at previ¬ 
ous conventions. Ho is required to give all his time to the assocuition. He gives 
a bond lor .'55,000, and his com]»ensalion is fixe<l by tlie convention. He has power 
to appoint vice-presidents and trustees when vacancies occur. 

The Hi'cretary-treasurer is also elected Imin the delegates at the eonventiou. or 
those who have In-en didegates at previous eoiueiitions. His bond is $0.5.o0<i and 
hiH conqiensatioii is tixed liy the convention 
The VICO iirc'Hidents are the chief evcciitn e oilicerH within the several districts or 
divisions ot districts in wliidi tho> lue. They are rei]nired to visit the several 
lodges of their districts once overy 0 itionihs, and to render su« h other aHsistam e 
as the presulent may reeiniro Tlieyaie to:ip]Hunt each tin ee deputies to assist, 
tliem. and tlio deputies are nMpnr' d toreimrt to tlieir respective viceqjreshlents 
every J inontlis 

The board of trustees leceivoaiid hold tlio bonds ot tiio president, secretary- 
treasurer. and a'-HislanI mm i etaiy. and they, togethei with the president and 
secretary-treasurer audit all accounts ot the .issociation eveiy.; months. The 
trustees give hotais ol Oiie each, whu h :ne d"p*)Hiti'<l with tlie ju'esident Tlie 
trustees and other otlicers constitute an advisory board to the president, “with 
whom ho shall consult at Ins <li8crclioii " 

All tlie naiional otlicers wiio do imt devote ihmr whole time to the association, 
including deputies, and also niembeis of e\('cutive and < onference comimtloes, are 

( laid for tlie time they losr in tloing asMicuilion work, at the wages they would 
lavo earn'd in the mdl. Wlien t limr nulls an' not working they are imid .si.50 a 
day for time devoted to tlu' a''Soeiaiion. 

fn case oi a vac.nicy m the oltice of president the vicequesiilenf of the fir.st dis¬ 
trict IS to assume the ollice teiniKUMrilv. and call a meeting ol Hie vici^presidents 
and other nation,d otlicers to elect a successor lor the un 0 \pire<l toim. Tn case ol a 
vacancy in the onice of .secretar}-treasurer Ins duties are performed by the presi¬ 
dent till the vacancy is lille<l bv action of the ollic eis. 

Monibershij). -Tlio constitution of the Am.ilganmted Association provides that it 
“shall be composed of all men working in and around lolling mills, tin mills, steel 
works, chain works, nail, tack, sjuke, holt and nut factories jupo mills, and all 
works mil in connection with th<‘ .sanu', i'xccpt laborers. ' Labor«‘rs may bo 
admitti d at tile iliscretion ol the subordmale lodge-'. Any person eiiipkued as a 
lormnan. superintendent, or genoial manager is nn'ligible to iiieinbeislnp. A 
candidate must be proiiosed by a member of the loilge in good standing, and 
reported on hy the committei' at the next statoil meeting. A ballot is then taken, 
and il two or iiioii' black lialls appear tlie ca-'O is lefcrred to a special couimittpo. 
If the jiersons wlio cast tin- black balls fail lo give their reasons, or if the special 
committee linds no goo<l cause for rejecting the candidate, another ballot is taken, 
and a two-thirds vote is thou enough to admit him 
TInskiliod workmen and helpers.—Membeis are (orbuhlen to give iiistrnotion to 
unskilled workmen in any of the trades represented in the association, on pain of 
suyiension or expulsion. 

The unskilled workmen here referred to are to bo <listingnished from the helpers 
in the skilled work Tlie secretary treasurer of the association says, lefeinng to 
this rule. “The ranks of .ski ksl workmen .no (illed bv men who fill the minor 
positions. h('me we mideavor 10 prt-vent men fr"m h-arning tlie skilled jiositions 
uefore they ha\e served in the minor ones If they wore permitted to learn the 
skilled jolis first, it would necessarily mean that tliose holding the minor positions 
would have no opportunity for improvement. ' 

Members are to lia\e the ]>rivih ge of hiring their ou n helpers without dictation 
from the management, ami no member ma\ discharge a helpiT e.xcept lor just 
cause, or reduce the wagrs of a helper during the scale year. 

Cards.—Every member must provide himselt with a due card and a working card. 
Without a working card a member can not go to worK in any mill controlled by 
the association. In reinoving from one place to another a member must provide 
himself with a witlidr.iwal card. To obtain a withdrawal card one must be in 
good standing and i-lear on the secretary's books. Dues may be paid for notmore 
than 1 month in advance, and the payment must be indicated on the withdrawal 
card. Withdrawal cards not deposited witlnn i weeks in the lodge to whose .luris* 
diction a memberiiremoves are annulled. Cards may be deposit^ in any lodge of 
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the a.ssocialion. except that if a holder works by the day or liour in steel mills ln‘ 
niu»t deposit hiH canl in a lotlge composed of men who work in the siime way. if 
there 18 one within reach No siiliordmate lodj^e has power to ie.]oct a card. If a 
member fails to deposit his c.ird he is subject to such fine ns tlio lod^'o witli which 
he ou^ht to have deposited it seen tit to imin se. 

Discipline -Any meinlier who detrauds or Hlamlers abrotlioi member, or divulges 
any of the proceedings ol the lodge, or advocate." division ot tlietunds ot the lodge, 
or ac*tM contrai y to the rules of the associalion m any matter alloeting the price of 
labor or the system of working, is subject to such ixuialti tine. su8\H!tision. or 
expulsion -as may Ih' determine<l by a \ote ol two thirds ot llie monihers present. 
An ollicerol a sublnilge who fails to attend aiegular meeting into holiiied cents 
unless lie gives a sati.sta torv e\i use. Anv member wlio tails to attend meetings 
ot Ins lodge at least once a mouth is to ho tiiK' l lO cents unlees excustsl tor sickness 
or some unaionl.iblo cauv*. ,\ny niomher who fails to attend the last stated meet¬ 
ing in .lime or DeceinOer is to he lined '.Ot cuts unless he can give satisf actor v evi- 
deiH e that it was impossible to attend. Thecli.iinnau of any <-omuiittoe who fails 
to report at the time le juired unless fun her tine- isgianteil, is to he tinedsl. Any 
member who usos uiisi'cmiy language or a<’ts otfcn^ively in the lodge room is to he 
fined for the Jirst otfense. and it he pnsisls is to be excluded from the room. 

if any ineml er goes to his wmk drunk and n ilischargod the lodge is forbidden 
to take any steps to reinstate liim. A imunher who enters a subordinate lodge 
under the inllueuce ot Injuor is to he fined si lor the Inst ollense and S'i for every 
suhsispient olhuise 

Any memlK'r who lias got cri'dit loi groceries, ju-ovisious or clotlung during a 
strike and who refuses to pay is not to he proteeleO hy his lodge if he is discharged 
by the manager on complaint of his ero<litor 
When a niemiier IS accused of violating anv lule, charges muat h«‘ hiouglitin 
writing, signed hyamemher and the accused mn-i liave a copy at h ast < days 
before th*^ tune appointed lor tii.il. 'I'lie trial takes jilace befoie a special commit¬ 
tee. Tlio coinmuiee reiions tiio \)rocer,liugs and i(" con<dusions, m the form of 
i(!"Olutions, to the lodge. 'L'liu aeeused may lin n ho heard before the loilge. The 
decision IS hy haltot. and a two-thirds Vot-- is necessarv to <-onvict 
('barges .ig.iuist a local lodge are tried 1 el ore a hoanl ol investigation consisting 
of the national president, tlie vu (eprosident of the district, and his deputies. Its 
ilecHion • are iiii.i] unless oxerniled hy a f wo-tlnrds vole ot tlie (amveiition 
Nation I otbeers are tried hy .i bo.ird ot r mom hers. 1 elected hy eai h of 7 lodges 
winch are selected by tiie president. If the president ih to he inetl tin; lodges are 
H'dected hy the vice piesident ol the Hist distm'l A memhf r who lias been 
exptdied may renijw ins connection witii the as" 0 ( lation after h months, on such 
I’ondilioiis as niav !«“ impoa(‘d hy tlie lo.lge winch expelhsl Inin. If reinstatement 
IS lefused hv the lodge, he may appeal to the advisory Iioaid. and it may order 
him to he lecened on aucli terms as it m.ty think he.st. 

An appeal lies irom the di'cision of the suhloilge to the vice-]»residenl of the dis- 
Irn t. and Irom lnintotlienation.il president The president’s decision is final 
unless oviTruled hv a two-thirds vote m the convention 
Nonunion men—The mill (ominil tee of each work.s is required to ask each new 
woi niiian for his withdi awal card and to deliver ii to the soi retary. If any work¬ 
man has no caid am) is not a memhor of tlio a.ssociaiion. ’•steps shall he taken to 
persuade him to inin it." Members are forbidden to loan tools or render any 
a.sHistaiice to any W(»rkmau who pi r.sistently retuses to liecome a memlier of the 
association. The constitution proxides that no person shall be allowed to work at 
tonnage work or in any way assist a tonnage workman in the performanc** of his 
duties until he has become .i memlier of the as.socmtKm. Elsewhere in the consti¬ 
tution it IS said that those wiio have a situation and are not members shall l>e 
given I weeks to join; after that the jiresident of the sublodge is to see that they 
are not allowed to work. 

Finances. —The charter fee for new lodges is $2."). A per capita ta.x sufficient to 
defray the expenses of the national association is assessed quarterly by the presi¬ 
dent. There are, however, fixeil taxes of 20 cents a quarter for the Amalgaiimted 
.lonrnal and fiO cents a ijiiarter for a strike fund. It is forbidden to u.se the latter 
fund for any purtiose except the support of victimized members and those who 
may be engaged in approved strikes. When the amount in the national treasury 
is less than $25,0<K), it is the dutv of the president to levy a special asses-sment of 
from 1 to .0 per cent every 1 weeks, anil to continue it until the national treasury 
contains 

The initiation fee can not be less than $1. 

Any member 8 months in arrears is to be roporteil to the lodge, and the presi¬ 
dent is to declare him suspended unleas the lodge directs otherwise. Amemla*r 
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su8i>en(lc(l for iionpayirjont of Jues iinist a])ply in wnlin;? for rolnstatoinent and 
niuy bo admittoil by a inajonty vote. If a luombor is imablo. from inevitable 
cuusoH, to pay duos, Hiioh, or otlier money, ho may bi* excused liy a l wo-thirds vote 
of Hk! ]odj 4 «'. A momb(?r who is sick or out ot employmont. for a lull month may 
l>ee':cusod li<»m paying? the ‘.’0 cents duo to the national prokrtiv*- funds if he 
reiiorlB to t!»c lod^m 

Strikes.—Eacli suldodf^e is roipmed to have a mill committee, consistinj,' of three 
mi'inboi's on each turn or shift ol workmen. Irom each departnn-nt represented in 
lli«^ lod^-^e. Incavoa ^riovanco arisoa the committooof the department in which 
it occurs, if it can not adjust the dilliculty. is to call a .omt ineetnii; ot the lod^^os, 
loboatloiided by all members ol each Iodide wni kin^^ in Miai. mill. II t)ie loiiit 
meeting considers thi' ttrio\ anco snllicn ni the coi re-jHaidinj^ repiesentativo of the 
lod;;*! which h ts the ;^Tiovanco is lo imtily tin* vice-piesideiil of the <bsirict. under 
tliOH<‘alof the lod^o. Work is to coiitiiiuo until the vice jiu'sidenl hasinvesli- 
^ated dm case. Th<i vice presnloiil O' to forward the comm luicalion lo flic j;on- 
oral oHic-e, as a K'laninty that the sublo<[ue has c<)iii[)lied wiili dm law. 

If the vico ju'e.sident tliiiiks It Ix'st, alter ,i c.irol ul investiLjation ot the ([uostion, 
ho IS to call tOKOthor dm oxociil ive commiltci* of dmdisti i< t. It h iii tins commit¬ 
tee tliat the powiT lo deidiin* a stiikolie.s. The committoe (onsHisof the vici'- 
prosidoiit ol lhe<hstiict. Ins ilepnty. tlm national president, and the president of 
tin* lo<l;^e m which tin' j^rievanco ji.is ai isen Hut no j)ei son ma\ set ve as a mem¬ 
ber of the executive committee who is personally oi directK interi.’.stod m any 
grievain o that may come beloro the committee. 

When a strike has Ixmii letrali/<*d, the national sci letarv-treasUKU-is lo i)rint a 
full statement of the case and lorwai d it. nndi'r the seal <>f ttu' n.ition.il 'od^m, to 
all sublodf^es,'• wai nniK'all tain* men to not aeecjit. w< u’k lu simh mills, slops, or 
factories.’’ Wlieii a .strike is lepili/ed in anyone department ol the mill or works, 
the men of all oyier departments are leipiired also to ec isewoik imiil the dilh- 
ciilty is settled. If there is a dilticull \ in one mill ot a «-<.mbni<‘ oi trust, all the 
mills m tlie eombino must ce.ise work ' lOach loeal lod,t;*i on strike is mi lit led to si 
a week for each mcniher actnalh en^ou'ed in the the still.«*. piovide<i the amount 
in the national treasury is not le.ss than slo,no(i In oixhT to diaw strike' pay 
ineinberH must remain m the vicinil> of thi‘ strdo , oi noli{\ tin- ciarresponding 
repro.sentative of the lodge ea» li week when' the\ an* and dial llioy aie unem¬ 
ployed. No pi'rson wlio lias been a iiiombei lo^s ilnin six month"', ami no member 
who is m arrears,can draw stiike jiav. ami none c,in ho drawn by a loUL-'e wlindi 
is not 111 good standing in tlie national association No b'-nehts are pai<l tor 
any strike during the months ol .lnl\ and Aii.uust. nidi'"8 it lias been legalized 
d months liefoie duly 1. No stiide pa\ is giviai m any ca.so lor the hrst '-i 
weeds. A member wlio has been suspended or e\]i<*ned can not draw strike jiay 
until ti months alter he lias Imsui r(‘s|on'd to membrr.sln]i. One wlio lia.s d 
davs' work in any wot'k can draw no beiieht tor tliat, week, ami anione wlio 
refuses to woric a third dav in a week, in older to sccuri' henetit. is to bo .sinckeii 
from tlie benefit list. Members who aie out ot employment trom causes nneon- 
noctod with the stnke can not draw stri'(> ]'ay. The executive committee has 
power at any tunc to declare a stri e at an end. 

A member victini'/ed tui taking an active part in the allairs ot the as.sociation 
is entitled to sfi a week tor s weeks 

The Amalgamated Assoeiation has alwaxs b( en a fighting organization. Wliile 
it has constantly undertaken to settle Us ditterencrs with employe rs by peacelul 
negotiation,it has from the lirst eondemned the idea ol arbitration, involving tlie 
calling in of third parties, and it has always lieen ready to maintain its judgment 
of its rights at any cost. Its most <elebiated strike was that at Homestead, m bSdtf. 
Tlie cause was a proposal ot CariU'gie A ( o. to reduce tlie b.isis of .scale from 
$20.50 per ton to $2d, and to make tlie scale terminable at the begiiinmg of dsnu- 
ary instead of the b ginning of dul>. Tbc' imm objected tliat they could not afford 
to stop work in midwinter, and could not at that tune of year lesistany demands 
of the employers They believed that the prolits ol llu* company had increased 
since the McKinley tariff was jaissed.and tliat there was no occasion for a reduc¬ 
tion of wages. The Amalgamated Associat on rejccte<l the j'roposals. Carnegie A' 
Co. discharged all who refused their teims, and announced th.it they would have 
no furthi'r negotiation with the association. 'I'hey had already surrounded their 
works with a lenced miles long and 12 feet high, i ianding on a jiarapet d feet high, 
and covered with barbed wire. They now undertook to introduce dOO armed 

' But when the Honiestoud dispute was o.\temltMl }>ymi)utheti<’uny to the 2.0(K) men omiiloyod 
jn thot’nrnogio mills at Pittsburtf.tlio Amalgamated As.S()ciation dechtual toautborizo the move¬ 
ment and to pay ntriko lvoDortti> to those who had thus left their work (Hall, Sympathetic 
Strikes and Lookout, p. 'J7.) 
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Pinkerton men for the purpose of ])rote< tin^; the works from invasion and makinji 
it possible to run tliem with nonunion employees 'The Pinkerion men were 
broilsht up the river by water The strikers were waitiiu; l'>r I hem. and when they 
atleuiptod to land theie was a b.itt'e in which several on each side were killed. 
The strngf'le tasted .* d.iys. Attempts were made to set fire to the barges by 
pouring burning oil upon the river. The Pinkerton men liniilly anrreinlered to 
the leaders of the Ainalganiated Association. They were impr^omMl in a rin’c 
until evening, and wore then sent away by rail, 'riiey woie beaten and maltreated 
on tlu'ir wai to the rink and lo tlu' station, t liougli the association ie.idcrH seem to 
have done their best to protect them The town was iiul under martial law. and 
Stale tu) 0 ]»s were stationed tliere bn- many weeks A coimnleralde number ot 
sinkers uiliniately returned to work. Tln-y returned, however.as noinimon men. 
and < arnegie A ('o liave never since had any dealings with the .Xmalgamaieil 
Association. 

Division of work, if any miii i iins double turn montiis nr more in tlie year, it is 
lo Ik‘ considered a donblc-turii mill, .ind if it goes (Hi single tuiu the woik is lo he 
di\ ided. Tile inglil-tui n mllcr is to rei ci\(‘ an <‘i|ual -^haieot work, at night-turn 
rollei's wages, if an\ doiiartiuent ot a null is stopped, thioiigh overnroductioii or 
other causes the work is to ho oiiu.illy flivided. (c\cept wlieii a Inrnace is out of 
repair 'I’lie .sulilodges may. however, oiiacl laW" of their own to control Viis 
suhiect 

Limiiatioii of work, -Tiie constilntton piovnles an «‘la]torute series of provisions as 
to the sii^e ot charges in furnaces nl v.irious sorts and as to the miinher of Inaits 
which shall < nnstilnto a tlaya woik. Tin- output ol tin jdate rolling iniDs is 
strictly hinited, and it any crew is found to lia\o sm p.i'scd tlie limit th(“ lodge is 
to collect the eipiivah iit of the ovcrwciglit nr sui plus earning, and an additional 
tine, tor each offense, of '-I't cent', fiom the mller and Irom the dou'der It is llie 
duty ol the mill committee to iiifoim llic tin iiicial se» rei.irj ol the amount of over¬ 
weight in »‘a<-h ca'C. 

Hours of labor. The tonnage men iii large steel mills, wm king rails or sott steel 
billets, with an aveiage nufimt ol oOO tons or more in hours, are roijUired to 
worlv 111 tlirefi turii' ot x liouis (‘ach. 

Sunday and Labor Day —Steel .iml rod mills are forbidden to work on Sunday and 
are rei|u.red t' stop i oil mg not latci than p m. on Saiurdav \ny mi‘mlM3r who 
works on Labor I lay is to lie lme<l not less than sbnor more than s-i.X It the lodge 
permits the ollense to bo repeabsl. llio piesid<-nt is to revoke its charter. 

INTEENATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 

History.—The International AS'Cciatiou of Maclnnists wa.s organr/.od in 1HH8. 
Almost alone among national ial>or organi/.atioii', excepting the radruad hrothor- 
hoods. it ))ut a clause lu its i onstitution excluding colon-d men from im-mbership. 
it desired to 10111 the American I’ederatiouof Labor. Imt tlie Federation at that tiiin* 
refused to admit unions whose i ousUtutions rocogiii/.e'l distinctions of color. Upon 
the Continued rel nsal of the As.sociation of Machinists to remove the color hue, 
the executive council of the Federation < al!e<l a confeiem e ot unions of the trade 
in to which the old orgaiiizatiou sent no delegates. A new organization, the 
International Machinists' I'nion, was formed. Piosident (Tunpcrs. in his report 
to tile convention ot IH'K), said that it was imt desired to divide tho machimsls per¬ 
manently. and that the new organization had idedged itself to amalgamate with 
tho old when tin* old was ready to drop the color line and to amalgamate on an 
honorable basis.' 

At the Federation convention of 1X12 tho president of the Association of Maclim- 
isLs appeared before a committee of the Fisleratiou. e.xi)re8.sed satisfaction with the 
action of tho e.xecutive council, and stated his belnd that tin* next conientiou of 
the Machmists” Association wouhl eliminate the color line from its constitution.’ 
it was not until INb*) that afhhation with the Fedyratioii was finally effected. The 
Federation convention of 18T‘» withdrew tlie cliaitor ot the International Machin¬ 
ists' Union.-’ 

The long dispute between the machinists and tlie jirinters over the control of 
the linotype machinists is mentioned in the account of the Typographical Union ' 

The membership of the Association of Machinists was reported in the summer 
of liiOO as about 40,000, distributed among about 4(X) locals. 


' ('oijventiou I’r<)<-oedliit,'s, Isltl. pp ;)T. as 

® Ain*Ti<'ati Fcd<‘ratiun of LatiorC'ouvtMiti.ju I'l iK.eeiiiUK', Is'c'. p a>( 
^PrCM-eedmcs Ik!!*), j) !r> 

^ Above, pp 
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Ooneral aims.—The MachiiiiatB declare in th(' preamble of their constitution that 
it in the -‘natural rif^ht oi those wiio toil to en|oy to tho fullest pObsil)leextent the 
W('alth created Ijy their labor." and ‘‘ that under the changed industrial conditions 
(d our tiincH and tlie onorinou.s growlli of our syndicates and their aggregations 
ol capilal, it is luijiossiblo for n.s to ol>tain the full reward of our laltor except, by 
united action." They <leclare that they established their union in tlio bebet that 
“orgam/ation. based on sound jirinciples and directoil by conservative intelii- 
geiico. furnishes thebc-.t iue<lium by winch wo may secure a iiioie equitable sli.ire 
of the woaltli winch wc cn-ate. and also promote tin* general welfare of our incm* 
Uth l)y improving their trade and social conditions. therel)y elevating the plane ol 
citi/enship," 

Tile union reconimonds to its inembors to ••s(*(, almut securing the nomination 
and eteclion of pronourna-d trade unioinslsin municipal, St.ite. ami nation.il legis- 
latun'S." Ill ordi'v tliat it may “mit lx- neccHsar\ to humiliate our citizenship in 
tho future with fruitless ^letitions.” 

The presnlent. m his report to tin* convention of is'.i'i. deplored attempts to bring 
th<f members of t ho iniion or of any loc.il union into anyone political oig.inization. 
lie declared that because ol sucli at1.<-mpts in local lodges, several lodges had gone 
out of cMsteiicn during the jireccding years lie mentioned m pariicnlnr the 
local at Lynn, Mass., which was biokcn up. he declared, by tlio attempt of the 
members of ono political jiaity i llio S'K ialist-Labor party i. wlio were apparently 
in tlie m uority. to bring tlie whole to tiieir wav ol thinking.' 

In tho same convontmn a resolution was olb ied wluch seemed (o commit the 
organi/alion to the .support, of the Socialist party orgam/.ation. It was voted 
down. At least I of tin- dolog.ites who voted .against it. mc)u<ling tlie president, 
said that tliey were Socialists, but tliat tliey dnl not behove that the tune liadcomo 
for an attimipt to foicc their 0 [)inioii uiion tlie wliolo body.- 

Coiivontion. The convoiition im'ets once in J yoais, 1‘kicli local is entitled to one 
delegate; but the delegate caists one vote for oacli 'J.'> members. .V local may give 
its ]iro\y to tlio delegate of anotlier local, but no delegate can hold more than two 
proxies. 

Coiiatitutional aniendmenta.—Tho constitution requires each Io<-al to select a com 
mitteeon revision of constitution, whos * duty is to for w .rd to tliegenci-rd secretary- 
treasurer any ameiKlmcnls which the hu-al may <lesin-. on or before March I m 1 be 
years in which tlmconvetiLmu meets. Tho secietary-treasnrm must issue all such 
sugge.sted amendments to the locals, in the form ol a circular, il weeks betore the 
convention, in order that tho delegates may lie instrucie<l on them. The conven¬ 
tion is forbidileii to consuhn amendments which lia\e not been snlnnitlcd in this 
w.ay, "o\copt emergency quostiiuis, where the law is .silent, which may arise in tlio 
intervening time." The implication semiis to be that tho mloption of an amend¬ 
ment by th(' convention gives it v.ihdity 

Amendments m.iy also bo adoptod bv popular vote, on the proposition of any 
local, mdor.sod liy li\e othm- kxails liom Jive ditferent States. Propositions so 
received are to l)o nrinted by the general socretary-treasuier in tlie torm of a cir¬ 
cular in such numbers that each member may have a copy, and sent out to tho 
Io(‘als not later than I week before tlie expiration of each (juarter, Tho propos^'d 
amendments must be road in eacli local at three successive meetings, and at each 
meeting any niemlier who has not already voted must be given an opportunity to 
vote. The vote 18 by yeas and nays on roll call. An amondiueiit winch receives 
a majority of all tlio votes cast is a'lopted. 

Officers.—The [nternational Associaluni of Machinists places its executive power 
in a board of trustees, consisting of tho international president and five other 
members. Judicial powers are vested in tho international president and tho inter¬ 
national vico-pre.sideiit. Tlie hearing of grievances and the sanctioning of strikes 
are reckoiu'd among the .ludicial duties. All oflicers ate elected by viva voco \ote, 
on roll cull, in convention. Tho (iresident rec<nves.Sl,')00 a year, the vice-president 
$1,000, and the socretary-treasuror $l.-.’00 The memhers uf the board of trusteo-> 
receive $l a day, while in discharge of thoir duties, and actual railroad fan' ami 
hotel oxponsea. 

District lodges.—Local lodges are ;uithorizod to form district lodges for their 
mutual protection whenever they consider it desiralile. It is also provided that 
in cities where there are more than one local, the delegates from the several lodges 
shall meet at least once a month to consider the condition of tlie order and its 
members, and report the results of such meetings to the locals. 
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Business agents.—The constitution iirovules that the grand lodgeshall assist Imlgos 
to maintain busiue^8agentst<) thcexhuit of.'»n i>*t <‘ent<dtheir ioguniiah'expeuses. 
U tin- international otiicer^ consider tliat the ^mslne^a ot the locaht'. warrants the 
exiteiise. 

Membership.—The constitution says “Any competent. soIkm-. and industrious 
macliimst, wliohas worked.it the trade t \ear^ or more, and receives the minimum 
late pant m his locality, m.iy be ad nitted to mcmlK-rship.” 

An eilort was tiiado liy the principal t’hicagolodge.atllie eonvimtnm of tstitt, to 
sti ike out the woid ' ('ompeteni ' from the iiualitications lor im'inbei ship. It was 
^ald tliat the t igar .Makers .ind thoT) pographical I’uion take m an\bod\ who gets 
work in the shop, and tin' Bnckl.iyors take in anybody wlio can show that he gets 
thestaiidanl wages. Tlie amendment was voted down.* 

During the Jo months 1 rom -I iily 1. isur, to ^larcli 1. IS'.r.i, the immlHT of meni' 
bers initiated and reinst.itiMl was as follows. 


Nunib(‘r initiated b\ local hxLes. ..... o.ft.M 

Number rein.st.ited by local lodges . I,u.'»! 

Number initiated under eluu tei s granted 1, 

Niimlier mitiateil by grand lodge .. hO 

Number leiiistuted by grand lodge 

Total . .. s.ilv't) 


Appreiitico'.—Tile union allows 1 apiirenliee “to .Mch -slmi). irie.spective of the 
number ot m.iehmists empU)\ed. and I to e\er\ maelniiists tln-roattm'. and no 
l)OV shall begin to leai n tin- tr.-id<- ol macliinisl until he is PI \ears old nor alter lie 
IS 21 \ear.solage An appn-ntice m cxneeted to S<‘1 vo I ye.-u.s. Afti-r’.". \e.irsof 
service appreiilices ai e eligible to memher.slnp iii Ihe union by jiaying one-half 
initiation Ps- and ball <lues and as^e-v^miMits 'rbe\ aie tlien outitle<i to half sick, 
victimi/('d. lo.iu. and stnle- ht-nonts rhe\ aie to pay 1 nil (juarteily dues to the 
grand lodge ('J7 (t-nt-' pei ([uaiteij tor whu h they n-eene the monihly ollii lal 
.lournal and are entitled to lull death bmetii. 

d’lio in act lee ol indeiitunngapprenth es ha*' passisl a\\a\ in the macliinists’trade 
as in mo.st otlieiH. The niaehini'-t-' tiy Imwevi-r. to limil tht- reermtnig of t.ho 
craft to tho'.o wtio St't altout le.irniiigtlie tr.nle wliiie tlie\ ate l)o\s and work sf*v* 
eral year? ‘or low wag^s .is learners. 'I hey pro\me ili;it ••iiiemberH mlrodueing 
any person'-r pemons other than a memher (d the Int'-i n.itional A-sociation of 
Machinists into the ir.ele and assisting them shall be lioavily lined for the first 
olleiiHe and e.xpelied lor the Heeoiid. But if any man has succeeded in working 
at the tr.ide 1 .\eais .tnd gt-is the minimum rate ot wages paul in liis locality, lie is 
tlion eligible to inembei sliip 

Disriphno,—.\iiy memlier entering .i lodge nntlor the mlliieiice of intoxicating 
drinks or using indecent or profane 1 ingiiage, shall bo lined, susiiendeil, or expelled. 
Habitual drunkenness or disgraeei iil conduct shall be punished li\ exjuilsion. 

Members must not reins - to do any kind o; work that lieloug.s to tlm trade. 

They must not take a job for less than it formerly ji.iid. 

Finances.—Tliti secretai y-tre,isurer .supplies stamps, wliieli serve as receipts for 
sums due to the international body, as follows Monthly due stamp, JO cents, 
initiation stami). ^1. ipiarterl} due ntamp. Jo cents, reinstatementHtniiip..'Jl; rcsii- 
stati'inent tbiough gr.iiid lodge siamp. > >: individual mumljership .'.tamp, oO cents; 
loan stamp, trom .si to .>o each. The <lenomniaiions of these stamjis indicate tile 
taxes collected by ttie international body, si on initiation, JU cents a month and 
an additional J.') cents every (juarter to cover the <-ost of the uflicial journal. The 
constitution provides tliat the initiation lee may not be less than s't and the 
monthly dues may not be les.s than oU cents Out of the initiation fee and the 
monthly dues the payments to the grand lodge are taken. Tin* provision for rein¬ 
statement through gtaiid lodge is for the benefit of members of lodges which have 
Id'sed or been suspended The individual membership stamp of oO cents repre¬ 
sents the monthly dues o; such iiicmbere and also ol individual machinists who 
may i>e “obligated' by organizers, as long as they are not connected with anv 
local loilge. 

The union permits its general secretary-treasurer to deposit all raoney.s up to 
$J,0iiOin his own name m a hank. It appears to be m^essary for the international 
jiresident to countersign all checks. Sums jibove $J,<)0U are to l>e invested as 
directed b\ the president, tlie vice-president, and the board ot trustees, in such a 
way that they can not be withdrawn without the signatures of the priisident, the 
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secretarv-treasuror, Hinl (mk; inembtM'of the board of truKteoB, together with the 
seal of lluj grand lodge 

An auditing coinimttoo of three memborB in to bo appointed ea<’h year; in con- 
vontioii yearn by tbo lodge or lodges in the citv whore the convention meets, and 
in the years between by the lodge or lodges in i ho citv whore heail([uaiter8 are 
situated. An export acconiitant is to lie em[>lovod by this committee, and it is to 
make a full and (•oinpl(3to report in printed torm. The accountant is to receive a 
HuiH of not more than tor his .services, an<l the mombor.s ot the committee are 
to re<-oivo $;{ a <lay. 

Finances of local lodges.—Tiio receipts and disbursements of the local lodges for 
tlio years preceding the conventiou of l.sDli were ;im follows ' 


Total roc(‘ij)ts Irom all sources. . 

Paid in sick lienefits. ..si 1,05 5.00 

Loaned to memliers on cards .. :{.H0t; oo 

JN-rsonal loans to inemlans ... ‘J.Sits.OO 

Paid in local bendits. contributed to local lodges and to 
organiziitions ontsnh'oi the association . I’TOHl.Oii 

LoHa<38 l)y defaiiltiiig ofliceis . . . 00“J.5'3 

For ball nmt. sabirii s, snpphcs, per capita tax, etc .. lOs. 701. .50 
Amount of money lu liands of local Ire.isnrers. 17,700.70 

-Isr.soO.lO 


Ah nearly as could bo asisTtainod there was due to local lodges Irom loans on 
cardsTlicie wasalsodue to local bxiges on peisonal loans to iiK'inbers s705. 

TileloiUiH on cauls'’are the loans ot :i>5 ea<di to which tra\ elint members aie 
constitutionally enlitlod. The " pcg^onal loans "aie grant<‘d l»y vote ot the lodges, 
as a matter ot grace, and usually to their own inmnijers. 

At the convtmtionof bS'i'i the president reported tin* results ot iiuiniries as to the 
number of members wlio were in debt lor due's to the local lodg(‘s One hundred 
amt tlurty lodges, about one lialf tlio whole iiuinber.inade report^ Irom whuh the 
following totals .are obtiuneil. The monthly dues to the local lodges, iind the 
(piarterly .lovirnal tax, are talinl.ated si'parately 5.;{;!i; mombeis owing irom 1 to 
dmonths dues, ^,10.1 ineinlH-r.s owing trom 5 to b nioiKbs'diie.^; l,l:*lMnember3 
owing from II to '.) moiith>.' <liu's, bih membi'rs owing Irom b to Iv months' dues; 
lOb ineinliers owing’over I J inontlis'duc.s; memher.s owing I (juarter's <lues; 

1,11)7 iiK'mbors owing '.i <iii.irtor3'dues. 7r.i niombers owing 5 (inariers* dues. 5i0 
members owing 4 qn.arters’ dm‘s. 

Bonoflts. Tlie Njitional Association of Miicliinists provides fora burial benelit of 
.$.50 to be ])aid out of tlio general treasury. Subor<iinatc lodges may establish sick 
benefits under their loc.il law.s. A member traveling in M'an-li ot work may lior- 
row .S5 from any lodgi'.and hisown lodge is re-'ponsible lor it. The loan is entered 
on the member's book, and Ik* is not entith'd toany tiirfher loans till he has repaid 
it. in praetn e the lodges olten make further loans to tlieir own members. 

ICvery loilge is to set aside :i certain percentage of its dues as an “•emergency ” 
fund. No local lodge may levy compulsory assc.ssment'. for the benelit ot other 
organi/.ations. No lodgt; c.ui vote donations to sued organizations without the 
sanction of the national pre.sident. 

Strikes.—When ;i hx'al iiiiiou considers a grievance, its action is determined by 
secret ballot, and a three-lonrths ma.i >ntyis necessary to decide upon a strike. 
If such action is (hdermined on, tlie lodge is to report its grievance to the mterna- 
tional president and viec-iiresidont. It tliey ajiprove the grievance, they send a 
member to (lie seat of trouble to investigate, and if possible, to effect a seillement. 
If the action of the local lodge is not s.-inctioued by the international otUevrs, it 
must bo rescinded, .and a lodge which fails to rescind it may be suspended by tlie 
.pidicial officers. Men who (put work on account ot griexMiices propeily sanc¬ 
tioned receive $b a week, if they are married, or if they have others depend'nt 
unon thorn for support: if they have no ont* to support but themselves, $t a week. 
The international iiresidont an<l vK-c-juesident have .luthority to levy such assess¬ 
ments as are necessary to meet strike expenses. No benefit^ are paid for the first 
week. A strike may bo declared off by a majority vote by secret ballot of the mem¬ 
bers of the local. The International Union maintains a strike fund eiiual to .$1 
for each of its members. 

The president in his report to the convention of 185)1) deplored (he impossibility 
of inducing the local lodges, and especially newly organized lodges, to comply with 
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the constitution in the method of mangiiratiiiR strikes. The lodges fretineiitly 
strike without consulting the national orticers. as the rules reijuire. and then con¬ 
sider that they ought to leceive the support of the national hoil>. and threaten to 
disband it they do not recene it. The prc'-ident tiiought that strikes could hnvo 
l)cen saved in many cases if the oxecuti\o hoaid had had an o])port unity to send an 
ofHcer to the scene of the tioiiblc before a strike was declaiod. 

Another source of trouble is the tondeiicv of lodges which have lusl IxH'iiorgam/.ed 
to go immediately upon a strike on a<v ount of disputes which have been pending 
long before tlie lodges ar<“ formed. The president reeommeiided tin-\ery mild 
rule that a lodge -'hould not be])ermitte<l to take up any gru'v.tnee. unless one tliat 
arose alter the organi/atiun of the lodge, until it Inel been organized at least do da\ s. 

Under the lul'-'i and de»'iaions of th'- Marhiiiists' Union, sink*- henotits aio not 
paid to to those who are not members wlien the strike occurs nor to any memlicr 
who is over d. months in arrears ' 

During the fiscal year ending A]<ril 1. the assoeiatem paid out .^l. on 
account of strikes. In tin' year ending April 1, isD.t, u jiaid out >:10.1 ‘ 

The union repoited to tlie Fe<lerati<>not Labor in the fall of l'.H)0 tliat it liad won 
i2l.strik<‘s 'luring the ].reco'ling year. comproiin'''-d b. and lost*'; IJ.iiOO pi^rMUis 
were involved; tin- cost was sir),-,*;s. 

Provisions for securing eniploymont - Kvei y unemployed iinunbei- must register Ills 
name and addr'-ss i:i the uuem]>lo\n'l hook ot the local orgamz.alion. Kach lodgi' 
must emleavor to tecji memh' rs in em]>loyment, lining pr'-lenun-o to those who 
have l>e'‘n out o' em])loym''iit longest hni iiavnig r'-g.ud to Iho coinlition ol the 
indivnlnal. Memliers miisi report vacancies which come to thoir knowledge. 

Hours of labor Overlinio The jn esnleni s report to the ennveiition of is'.i'.i con 
tamed the follow mg stalenn nts 

“Oiir inombeis liave sma-eeded in many eitie'' in -ecuruig tin* Satur'lay half 
h'diday. m otln-r cities ha\ e secured a b-hour day 'I'hci o is hut one sliop liow- 
ever.oufsidt'ol (i(n ei mnftnt employees. \\ hi're we have an hour liay with b* hours' 
)iay. 'I'hat sho|> IS owned ami oper.ltd h\ Mr .lones.ot Tol'-'lo. It is strictly a 
union shop and 0 ])<‘raieil under the best <-on'litions 

The president ])ointed out tie-relation between the shoiter day and overtime 
in the tollowing words in liis r''P'>rt to tin- coiivi-nhon of l''b'' “If wei-.peci to 
bring about a reduction of tlio lionrs of labor in oiii tra'le the uicii of our craft 
miiBt first buirn to work less ovei tinu'. therein creating a gie.il'-r 'buiiand for 
maebimsts 'I’lie cunstitntion re.^iire-. the members to disciaiiage tlu* working 
of overtime as much as possildc 

The agreement of ibuo with tlie National Metal Trailes \ssociafioii and tlie 
slruugle of Ibdl for the b-lionr day are treated be o\v ' jij). -Im tiiOi. 

Clasaificatioii.—The Machinists olijoct to the classiheai ion of I lieir membei s b\ 1 he 
War and Navv Departments, with iiayni'-nt o| dilTen nt rates of wages. Tim union 
'Icsires that all machinists shall lie m one class to wlncli the standaid rate of wages 
shall be paid.' 

Pucework and limitation of work. -Tlie Maclimists ])rovide that •aiiv iiHunb'T 
introducing or aci epting luecewoik 'ir running Iwoniaelnii'-s in an\ shop w iicTe 
they <lo not ovist shall he sub]ect to eviiulsion ' Where piocewm-k docs i‘\ivt the 
ju'bcial ofticer.s are given discretionary power to make agreements umlei the 1 )H‘- 
mium system, “tht-reby contioUing and eventiiallv abolishing piecework many 
form. ' 

The premium system is a comlnnation of day and piecework. A inmimnm day 
wage IS fixed which every man is to receive so long as lie is cmjihncd, without 
regard to his pen'orraanco. Eor work <loiie m excess of a fixed standard amount 
promiiima are paid In spite of the comparatively favorable pulgmeiit of tlie 
premium syst<*m whudi lias been embodied in tie- constitution, many inemborh of 
the union consider it worse than piecework. The premium tor extra work is likely 
to be far less, it is alleged, than tin'value of the extra work u|>on a ]iioee-priee 
basis. 

The president in his report to the convi-ntion of IHbb referred to the matter in 
the'-e terms- “There is no denying the tact that juecework ami the premium jilan 
areconstantlygrowinginour trade. Although we havesueceeded m many instances 
in preventing the introduction of jiiecework. yet the volume of tlio same is mcreas- 
ing. It is useless for us to any longer hide our head'' under a huMhel. refu-ing to 
ipiarely face the matter. There is no one who believes more tinnly than 1 do that 
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piecework is detrimental to onr trade; it not only workn injury to the tradesmen, 
but roHultH disastrously to tho employer." ' 

The Ameiican Federation ol‘Labor convention of 1898 passed a resolution, on 
inot'on of the Machinists' retiresentative, reciting that the <lirectine boards ot the 
the navy-yards and arsenals had been trying for 2 years to introduce piecework 
and the two-maehine system, and that “ the piecework system lowers the standard 
<if living by reducing wages, while the two-machme system crowds the already 
overstocked market with unemployed by seeking to have ^me man perform the 
labor that should be done by two. ’ The resolution promiseil tlie support of the 
Federation in securing a (.diange of Government jiolicy.-’ 

In a firm m Philadeli>h;a precipitated a strike of maehinists, molders, and 
bricklayers by introducing a H>siem of piecework. ■ 

Tlie leaders recognize that the most serious obstacle m the way of the abolition 
of piecework is tbedcsireof momboisto take it l«>canse it increases their earnings, 
at least for the tune lieing. It can he got rid ol only by saciihces, whether or not 
tlie saiTilices ari' likely to be iiermanent. One possible Iona ol sacrifice was 
described by a delegab? Irom New Britain, who dcelareii iti tlie convention of Is9!l 
that his lodge had driven out piecework •• by a man taking I wrecks to do a job he 
could have done in 2. and so on."' 

Tlie convention of passed a resolution forbidding members to run two 
machines under any circunistancc.s. and at tlie same convoninai tlie president 
statenl that I * lodges reimrted lia\mg prevented the introduction of the running ol 
two Ol men? machines. Tlie agri'ement with the National Metal Trades Associa¬ 
tion of May IH, I'.XM), provides, how'ovi^r. that the International Association of 
Mai-hmisls will i-lace no restrictions upon the manageineut or production ot the 
sliop and will give a fair day's work tor a lair day’s pay. 

Journal. The journal of the Macliinists is a monthiv magazine, which is sent to 
all tlie loi'als in Hullicient numbers lor distnlaitioii toall tlieir ineinbers. The cost 
of It is paid by a ta.\ of Jo ciuits a member a quarter. 


THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


History, number of members, etc.—The Amalgamated Socioiy ot Kngmeers is a Brit¬ 
ish organization, but has brandies scatteri'd quite generally throughout the 
Knglish-speaking World. Itisonool tlieoldohl and .strongest liritish trade unions, 
dating from IH.M and having a nieiiibeislop at the close ot isptiol .s|.l).’)7. The 
mimlior of branch»‘8 m the I'nited States and (.’anada is II and the number of 
members I.Tiir. The majority of the inemhers in this coiinlry have emigrated 
from (-Ireal Britain. Tlie, miportanco of the Amalgamated Sociotv and the elabo¬ 
rate system of benefits whicli it pays warrant'i a full description, although the 
organization is essentially a loieigu one. 

Those who liave been members of it before coming to this conntrv aio loath to 
leave it, not only lor sentimental lea^ons, Init because of its large insurance bene¬ 
fits. There are, Imwever, several American unions which substantially divide its 
field among tliem. They object to the o\i.steiice ot a rival ovganizaticn which 
trenches on territory that they n'gard as theirs. 

Complaint was made to the American Poderatiou of Labor convention of 11)00 
that the Bat tern Makers and tlie Machinists reluscd to recognize membership cards 
issued by the Anialgaiimled Society ot Kngnieers. The committee to which the 
matter was referred reported lliat since lh<f Engineers held a chaiter from the 
Federation tln ir caids '-hoiild he lecognized byother affiliated bodies, but the con¬ 
vention referred ihe matter, without a definite decision, to the executive council.^ 

Early iii 1901 the Pattern Makers, Machinists, and Blacksmiths petitioned the 
American Federation of Labor to revoke the charter of the Amalgamated ISociety. 
The executive council of tlie Federation declined to take this action, but expressed 
the opinitm that better results would be secureil if all machinists, blacksmiths, and 
pattern makers were memliers ot their respective unions. It accordingly asked 
the Amalgamated Societv of Engineers to change its coiistifntion so as to permit 
its inemliers in the United States and CanadH to liold membership in the unions of 
their crafts while still continuing their beneficial meiubeishipin the Amalgamated 
Society: this i>n condition that such mem' ers should he admitted to the Amer can 
unions without initiation fee. The American organizer, the chief officer in 
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Amrrica. asserts that there is not the slightest desire among the memlws to .loin 
the several Aineruan unions, Inu that, on the contrary, efforts will 1)einadeto 
amalgamate them. Tlie general conviMition which mot in Manchester. England, 
in May and .hine. IMH, decided to establish a lan-mnneiit paid general swretery 
for the United States and Canada, with headiiuavtors at New York, and (o publish 
at New York a monthly ofticial .lournal for the American branch. This coiuen- 
turn also changed the constitution so as to admit tlio handy men oi machine 
teiKlers, whose position lias cause*! much controversy ot lab* years. 

Goneial aims.- Tho constitution names the following ob.ieci.s 

By the jirovision and distribution of funds and by other nnwis to protect and 
regulate the conditions of labor: to i>roinote the general and material w<‘llare of 
its members, to as.si8t them when oiitof workorindisties-seiU-ircumstanceK: loj)ro- 
vide them with legal assistance in trade disputes and in obtaining rfslrcss for acci¬ 
dents. to support them in sickness, accidents, and siipeianniiatiim. to provnle lor 
their burial and for the burial of their wives,and to provide coinjieiisation for loss 
of tools by tire or water: and. Iiy evtemliiig its sysb in of investments for cooper¬ 
ative productue purposes to assist in altering tho coinpotitivo system of iinhistry 
to a cooperative system in order (o secure tho full shaie ot tho Iniits of labor. 

The imdaee to the con'-titulnin dwells u|»on these same objects more fu)l\ and 
points out the necessity ot mutual assistaiic*- ami strong organization in ordi-r to 
raise the stains of tlie workmen in the tiad*-. Tho niK-ertainty of omplo\ mont is 
espc'cialiy referrt'd to as iioee'-sitating joint a<‘tioM tor the relu*! of memhors. 

Convention and consiituUoiial amondinents Each \»'.ir a general vob* ot the mom- 
bors of the entire soendy i.s lakrii as to the advisability ot hohling ’ a«lologate 
moeting'’in the following year. This meeting consists of out; delegate (<»r every 
‘J.noo memi^cr^ ot tin- society, elected from *listricf'' esi>eeial)y arranged lor the 
|)urj)o.s(‘. Proposed amendmentstothoeonstitution to he aided upon h\ this meet¬ 
ing must he submitted by blanches a months in aiivatice and laid heloioall tlie 
separate branches s Weeks liefoie the meeting, d’he iiiroting then li.is power to 
enact rules or aitnmdments Imt it can not abrogate the v.irious rsseiitial Ijem fits 
except by a x oteof three-fomths of tlie membeisot iiie so<-iety. Apparently there 
is no appeal to the delegate meeting from the gerieial council or court of appeal 
described below. 

Otticerg The* hief executix o body of the Amalgaiualod Faiginecr.s is tho o.xeciitivo 
council This, unlike ih(^ chief executive bodle^ ot manv other oig.iiiizatnms is 
('lecled by the members of the .society aceordmg to districts. There are i-ight 
districts "pe^ lally created for tho purpose. ea<-h of whii h elects one member trieri- 
nially. P’andidates must liave been members ot the society loi 7 yeais. The 
couiieil elects its own chairman annually. He has few independent powers. ,\11 
the inemliers of tho coum il must give thefr full timo to the woi k ol the oilico and 
must locMto at the headquarters in London. Eaeli is paid V2 los. ])er week. Tho 
council lias general control of the atlairs ot the organi/ation, orders the payment 
of bills and determines all matters not regulated by tho eonstitutioii. Appeals 
from its (U'Cision.s lio to tlio ‘ general council.' 

The gem-ial council is purely n nnlii ial body, and is comitosod of one rei»re- 
.seiitative for cveiy .') (•(«) mtinl er.s ot the societi. elec ted Irom separate distrii ts 
eatabli.shed for tiio purpose, its memhei.s are chosen biennially. 

The general secretary-treasurer is elected by vote of the entiie membership. 
Any member who has been in the* society for 7 year.s may present himself as a 
candidate by self-nomination. If no candidate recenes an absolute ma,only on 
the first vote a second vote is taken on the two highest. Tlie .secretary is paid 
IT weekly, and has al.socortain perquisites. He has two assistants elected in the 
same w’ay as himself and receiving 10s. weekly 

The Ameruan-Canadian district council consists of five members elected by 
members throughout the United States and Canada, but belonging to branches 
situated within do miles of the New York City Ha!! and living within that terri¬ 
tory. Tlioir term of office is I'd months. The Amei'can (oiincil lias a certain 
degree of independent power as regards trade matters and strikes where neces¬ 
sary for the protection of members and by appea to vote of the moniberH in this 
country it may levy assessments for < ertain funds and fix the rate of weekly dues. 
(See below, p. dd4.) 

Local unions.—The constitution regulates quite fully the organization and work¬ 
ing of local brandies. The number of officers vanes according to the number of 
members in the branches, as does also the salary of such offii ers as are paid. Tho 
officers are elected quarterly. Aside from the ordinary executive officers there is 
a branch committee ’’ of 5 to 7 members which has general conliol in the inter¬ 
val between meetings, subject to appeal to the members. This committee also 
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acts in negotiations with employors and in strikers, unless joint committees with 
other bram’hns <-\iNt tor these purposes. 

Membership.—Persona engaged in any of the numerous branches of the engineer¬ 
ing trade enun)erat(*d in the eonatitution are eligible to metnbc'rsliip in the Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Engineers. No person may lie admitted to full memboiship 
wlio has not worked o years at the trn<!e, <‘.\cept in conntrH'S wlieio asliortev 
period of apjirenticeship is cnstoinary In America tin* term is 1 years. Since 
the organisation pays sick and superaniination benetits. only {lersons in good 
health and tree from various defects are eligible to full ineinherslnp. Persons 
otliorwisc* (lualiiied l)Ut unfitted to lie entith d to the sick benefit may be a'lmitted 
and pay 2d per week less tlian the regii ar contributions. No person may be 
admitted who is at the same time a iiieint or of .motlior trad*; society. Admission 
IB decided by a majority of tlie members pie.seiit at a meeting ol a local branch. 

The rules i>iovide for the admission of persons, under the name of “trade mem¬ 
bers,” at lower rates ot contnl ntion than iIh^ regular im inbers. and with fewer 
benefits. They are not r< (piiied to show the samestaiidard of health asapplicants 
for mombershi)) in the ordinary section, t'andidatcs must not be less than 20 nor 
more tlian 10 years ol age. The entrance toe is one-hall ot the amount ]iaid by 
full members ot the same age. The contributions are .^'d. jier week, as (mmpared 
with Is. for oidinary membor.s. Members ol tins sort on are entitled to doiialioii 
or unemjiloyed ))onerit. limited to ‘>2 weeks, to Inneral l-enefit. an<l totlie full con 
tingent benefit in case of strike They an* not eiiiit.ied to sick, tool, or accident 
iK'iiefit. 

There is also a section for what aio known a.s “ trade ]iroteelioii members, ’ who 
are entitled only to Inneral beimlit ol U'> and to continuM’nt ix nelit in case of 
strikes. Thev iiay an enlranco lee ot 7s. <id. and a <*oniribution of Id per week. 

Apprentices may also be admittc<l to a sp<'Cial solution of the oigani/atioii. jiro- 
vided they are not less than 11 nor mote, than 2i» years of . of good moral cliar- 
acter ami good health. I hey pay an admission feeol 2 h and a contnlmtion of 
2d. per week. Member'' in gond standing lor 12 montlis are eiilitled to 29. per 
week 8ick benefit for 2i> weeks, ami 2s <al lor 2-' \\<‘eks Tlie\ aie also entilled to 
one-half coiiungent benefit and to 12 tiineiai benefit \pprentii os also have their 
tools insured for not over .2 

Finances. --Tliore is no disiinetion between local revenues and funds and tho.so 
of the general body. The memlnaabij) Ice vaiies according to age. in view ot the 
risks connected with tho lienefit s\ stem. Eor a peison over 22 \ears old it is .2s. 
{in the United Stat«*s. .">1.7 >). for a pt-rson liom l.! to 12, 12 12s. iin tho I'lntod 
States, $22.20). Tlie apc'cial tecs tor “tiadi' mcMnlieis” and "trade jirotection 
members" and apprentices are notcil aiiove Asuh' from 1110*^0 fees and from mis- 
cellanoons receipts tlie regular roveinieol the societv is denveil Irom a weekly 
contnbnlioii of is. (m tho Uniled States. ;’.ii cents). Whenever tho geniTal funds 
of the society are itMlueed to L“2 ]) 0 i member tlm weekly contribulmn is to bo in¬ 
creased sutficientiy to keep llie funds at tliat amount When not more than 2 per 
cent of tho ineinliors are nnenpdo.ied tlie e.vecutive eonncil shall take the votes of 
the members a.s to tin* d(*Hirability of increasing tho i(\sen o land by extia contri¬ 
butions. Theio IS a separate superaniination fund. 

Tlie Amoruain Canadian coiineil is t'liipowored to ''Ubmit to members in this 
country tlle^lUe^tion of what shall constitute the Ameilean standard ol paynieiils. 
The rale inav not be more than 20 per cent higlier than iii Great llntain. 

'there are also several sjM'cia' I umls supported by sepaiate ])a\ ments. These are 
tho contingent funds for use in strikes, ihc lienevolent tuiui, the legal assistance 
fund for use m helping members t > recover <lamages for in jury. etc., and tlie fund 
lor granting assistance to the ciigiiieermg and other tunics. The amount of tlie 
assessments levied tor these funds is determined by a vote of the members tiom 
time to time. The amount id a^'Ses'-ments for these funds in the United States is 
left entirely to vote of the members in this eonntry, and the lunds raised hen* are 
used tnelusively for their bem-tit, 

Tho funds of tho society are held, in tlie firs' instance, by lo<’al branches. Each 
local receives the legulnr pa\ incuts of its im luliers and pays out whatever claims 
arise for benefits or otlnr o\penso9. Unco evoiv 12 months there is an equali/a- 
tion of the funds among the locals on tliV basis of their membership. The debtor 
branches pay ovrr to tlie creditor branches the amount of money due. The Amer- 
iyau-Canadian council lias power to order lennttancesfrom one bianch to another 
in this couniry. 

The moneys of each branch are dei> 08 ite<I in banks in the name of the society by 
7) trustees elected yearly. A bond may be drawn up where practicable in such 
form that tho trustees may not dispose of any of the society's money contrary to 
its true purpv'e and intent. The general e centue council is directed to iniest 
surplus funds of the whole society in municipal bonds or certain other securities. 
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Tho general reserve fund of the Amalgamated Engitirers at the end of 1899 
amounted, de'^pue th<‘ great outlay for the "tnkeof 1897, to no le'ja than ^ t.<K)l,r)40, 
while the 8]» eial superannuation resorv tfund wa3$5:tl,t?ur». the grand total reserve 
l)eing 81 

( For further tinancial '■tnti ment'' s< e iind*T BeuelitH. i 

Ee.ieftts dhe following henefits e panl hy llie Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neeis (m thr Unit* d States tlie \u\ ments are ad at theratt* ot :'ocents ]»er English 
sliiihng—81) per pound sbuling) 

(li I'lK niitloi/i’d (*/• -'(finitili'oi ' The unempl<'\e«l lienefit is lUs. jier 

week f< r t lie lirst 11 weeks, and theiealtir s. per week foi ateitain period and 
iiM \ier w'eek lor anothiT period. \.using witli tlielengthef inembi'rflhip. Per¬ 
sons who has*' been memk*T8 for P) s«*ars or nnuo lee.'ise the k's, so long as 
the> run.nil out of (‘iiiploynient Tlio-e who base h<en meinhers from .*» to 10 
H'Hrs < an not n ieist* tho henetit tor mor*' tlian 11 y*‘aiH, wliile ineiiilierB of 
Irom I to seals stainling an* limited to b* nelits lor ! y<'ar iSee belosv lor pro- 
s isioiia 1 * gar ding tin' se nnng of emplos mi'iil lor t Iioho ri'ceiviiig henelits.) 

Any iiiemher iliM-haige*l tor holding otlie*' in tin' <»rgani/.atK)n is entitled to full 
wages nniil In: again (iinls em]>losm* nt 

(.M Ci'iil ih(i< III "I ^trihi' -—'Vhi' coni ing'^nt iK'iietit is supjiorted by a special 

ass*8sni«nt It annamts to os. ]»er wi'eK. uinl is panl in theea-se of aufliorized 
strikes or l*>ekout^ Members on strik*- leeoise tho regular unemployment lienefit 
also. 

(ol VooZ/h'/o/i/. - -.\ny iiK'mln-i lo-'ing Ins tools b, lirooi \\ atei‘i ue<‘iv**s iheirvahie 
to an amount not gn^ater tlian 1" 

(1) Sick-lx m ill. Thoainoimt ol th*'sick henelit ainl thoiluratiou of ilspavment 
varies aecorilmg to tin* h'ligih ol meiiiher'-hi}! in tli*'organi alnai. \ person wlio 
has l eeii a memb*'r tor Ml\eais h emit)*'*) to lOs. perwe<‘k for‘.’i> weeks, Tis. per 
week lo' ‘.'|■>w*■♦'ksmore.alnl l.s. ])er week a'long ash*u-oiiiiiiuos ill. I’et.sons Irom 
5 to HI jears nuuiii'ers ar*' limite*! to 'I ss' ii'-', atnl thos*' of h'ss tliiiii o years' mem- 
bershiii to 1 year ot bein'lits 

(.■)) .\i‘cnli’ii( Z;c;/(7i7.--,\tiv Tin-inln*i lolallv <lis,ibled My aceidi'iit, blmdnes.s, or 
paralysis, not th*'result ol inti'inperain'* or improper eoinlucl, is'‘utitled to tlOO 
in (ush 

(li) SiifH'rdiniiiiitioii hrmiil.- Any meiiihi'r ■>•"> sc.hh ot ag*'. s\lio has been 25 
years sm 'essively in the mu lely ami who i.s unal le lo obtain tin’ «*rdmary rate of 
wages. IS e ilUlo'i to :i w*‘ek lor Iile. if lie has be'-ii do sears a meinbor, Hs,; IH 
years ip.. ,o years or’:p\v,ii d, lOs No un'inlier i eceis iiig tins b'iieiit is allowo<l 
to work at the trad*'. There i.s a sjiecnil lesers '• t uml for the snjierannnation ben¬ 
efit, supjiortcd by an assessment ol Is, per ([uarter 

(7) /-'lon'ro/ hoirfil < hi tin- di'.dli ol a member a fun<-ral benefit of ‘J12 is paid. 
If tho wife of a inemlier *hes lie m.iy r-'esuvo td remaining to ilefray his own 
fllliel id espeuses. 

In aiMitioii to the regular system ol bnnehts the soi'ietv liascstahlisliod a benev¬ 
olent fund wh cins use<i tor rebel in sjiei lal cases, a fund for legal assistance in 
prosecuting claime for inpiry, ete , and a liimi lor .mhiig memljers of the trade or 
of other trades not be'onging to the organizalniii 

The lollowing table sliows tor tlio years isid.and ! '.i!) the I'Xjieiiditures 
of the Ainalganiat*-d Engineers i*jr tlio leaihug hem fits together with the amount 
of the e.xfienditurn for each memlier of the soci' ly I In* taM*' a so shosvs tho per¬ 
centage ot tlie total niemhership receiving tho diileu-nt classes ol 1 eiiel ts during 
the year. It will be non(''-il that in inp; tho great siru e in the *-ngineermg trade 
which atTectod tliousamlsot m mbers call*'d fur an enormous expenditure. The 
donation or unemployed b. ne ii jMnl in that yna was more than 81.-100,000, or 
§1.1.21) for each memlier of lln-.society. Thor*-was also an expenditure ot nearly 
§000,0o0 for as'iivting itersons not in tlie society Th*' funds ol tho society were 
reduced bv the strike fnjin mor*: than :5l.2‘*0 OoO to a little over .§ ,00.*.00, hut the 
gieat I'lilk of the unusual expenditure of tlie year was met out ot current assess¬ 
ments upon tho inemliera. The total outlay for tin* year, including administra¬ 
tive e\]>enditures, was .§•'>,The outlay tor IHO'.i. which may l>o considered 
a tairly normal one. was §l.l2.‘).T5o. or §ld2l p*‘r (-apita <'f t is amount §11.08 
per capita w'as spent for the various henofits. thus iniinng directly to the advan¬ 
tage of individual members, while .si 00 covered the expenses of administration, 
including local organi ations as well as the general body. 
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The fol1owin;< tablo tho aj^gregate payments of the society throughout the 
world for th“ obiects named and in the years referred to. 

linu’jil )Kii/in<‘ntn h// Sociolt/ of KiKjhu’t r'i. 
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Tho benelit payincnts in tiie Tniled States ami t'aiiada alone for and for the 
10 years ending with isiipare reported as follows by the international organizer. 
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During the 49 years of the eMstonce of the Amalgamated Society it has pa d out 
no less than the average cost to tho members during tliat jienod being 

$11.91 per year. 

P'or the same period the average cost of the unemployed benefit, which has 

{ iroved the most expensive, has Itoen 11 per member per year The sick benefit 
ms amounted to 1 r ptn* member ]ier year. The superanmiation benefit has. of 
course, increased greatly in amoimt as the society has become older, so that an 
average can not projierly be given 'L'lie cost per member for lisni) waa.Sbbi. The 
average cost of the accident benefit for 19 years has liecn IS cents per member 
yearly, whilo the average cost of the funeral lienefit has boon T.l cMuits per member. 

Belations with employers, strikes, e^c.—Tho branch committee above <lescribed has 
general charge of tho ridatioiis with omplovers in places whore onK’ono branch 
exists. In towns wheio there pro two or more branches a .punt “ district commit¬ 
tee is established to have innsdiction of tlioso matters. The committee in either 
case has power to deal with employers with a view to having tlunr shops worked 
exclusively by union members, or regarding anv matter affecting the interests of 
the trade. Subcommittees or deimtations may be appointed by tho coiumitteti to 
visit emplovers with a view to effecting amicable setth'raent of difficulties Tn 
order to deni md from (miployers changed conditions in the district, the committee 
must obtain a vote of the members m the district Eiu h shop has also an officer, 
known as the steward, who deals with the employer in that shon. 

No inernlier shall leave his employment in a shop dispute witnont the approval 
of the district committee. No general strike in any district shall l>e entered upon 
unless favored by three-fifths of the members in tlie district voting thereon, In 
the case of shop disputes the district committee has power to take a vote of the 
members of the district upon tho advisability of assisting by a local as-scssment, 
not to exceed <5 pence weekly. 

Persons engaged in certain classes of strikes may receive strike benefits from 
the general funds of the society witlioiit s|>eciiil action by the executive council. 
Thus, in the ease of strikes against reduction in wages, increase in hours, intro. 
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ilnrlion lit iiieceworl; or of the -’ lathe evRtem, or in the case of lockonts 1 ecnuse 
of meiiib.T8\im m llie fiooifty.iuemlws uwiv© pay without 

of tho conn.-il. Strikes for advanco of wa-es or other i!iipro\(Hl (onaitionsof 
)alH)r must receive Us sanctum if l>enofit8 are to 1 k‘ paid. 

SnkebenefiU-Memliers out of employment on strike 
those iin»‘m]>lovea for other reasons (io shillin^^ l>er woeki, aiul also .► shillmgs 
piT week from' tlie continKent fund. (The two payments in ttie United States 
make week ) .) 



sp.’intl fund lor fjrantin^< assistance to nun 

so<‘U-ti''s not contK'C'.etl w’lth the Amaluaniated 1'n^ineeis. , , i . i. r 

In the \merican-( anadun diUnct thocontin^'ent tend isentir ly distinct Ironi 
that, in Ureal l^ritain. The amount is lived by vote oi the members in this conn- 
tr). anil the fund is snpiiorted by eoiitnlmfions of ineinlieis in this country only, 

ami In nsi d only lor tbeir relief , i . t 

It has a’rradv been noticed that oeal bram-hes are authorized to vote siiecial 
a-.Mssrni ntNine.iseoi strikes The ^mneial eveeulivo conneii is also directed in 
the (‘k.iit iif anv wulosprea.l strike lo levy a Koneral aasossmeiit not, to exceed!) 
peiuepermemlier per work, and not toioulimio for more than one month without 
a vole ot all the inemliers. 

Provisions for obtaining employment. In cimiieclion with the system of beiielits for 
unemployment llio Ainal^niinated Engineer" have an olabm ale inetliod for obtain¬ 
in'' sitn.itions lor those, nt of einplov in.-iit Every member who is out ot cmplo\- 
m.mt must imm.'diatelv. and daiU .luring Ins nnein].loyment. enter Ins name in 
Die • vacant' l>ook of the local bianch to winch ho beh.ngs. nnl. ss he lesides nioio 
than ■' mil.‘s irom the otlice, when le-s lie.inent legistislion is ])ermissiblo. The 
nanieson this vacant look, re tube read at each braiicli meeting, and all mem- 
lieis Ni^-ning it must attend the meetings at least once each inontli. Whenever a 

ineml). r knows ot any va. ancy or leaves any situation for another he must, within 
1 hi'Uis give ml oi mat Ion ot tlietactto the secietary ol the branch to whu li he 
bel.iitgN<ana alsot > ttie neai. bi aindi. or be fined‘Js (kl. for neglect In five or six 
large c I’es. one of v\ Incli is New York, there are ostat)lished central . mjdoyin'-nt 
ollice.svv hci o( oinp'ctelisf -ol uneiiiployeil nieinbeisarekopt. Enrtliennore.inaiiy 
t.)vvn whi le thei e aio tin ee or inoie branches a special legister of ineinbf*rs ont ot 
einp ovmei.t musi be kept un.ler the control of the district coinmittco of the town. 

If llie N.H'ietaiy oL any branch ris-eiv es wonl Irom the gem nil .Necretary or from 
anv brntudi or fi oni any (*m|)loyer that men aie wanted in a particular disirict ho 
must iiinnf .Indeiy send thither any im inbers who aie receiving uijeinplovment 
benefit No member inav refuse to go to a situation in which be will receive the 
usual i ondilioiiN ot the district to wh ch he is sent. Traveling exjienses uuilor 
these (ir. uniNtances are ]ianl. but must, be relunded ii tho fare is afteiwards 
receive I from the person furnishing employment. 

Overt ni^ - The .'oust itution declares iliat systematic overtim(3 shall not be allowed 
in anv district and that.listii. t committees shall aUo try to minimize incidental 


overtime as far as possible. 

Piecework. The Am<ilganiate.l Ivigmoers am strongly opposed to piecework, 
altlioiigh tlicy are m>t abl** eiitiro’y t'> de.dine to worlc utulor that syfitem. Thero 
IS a tine upon an member wh > sliall take work by the jnece in any establishment 
wlnu'e luecework is not at prcNent tound. DistruU committoes arc also required 
to see tli.U members ha\ o a proper minimum wage gnai anty, altogether apart from 
tlie piece rates, and av'^ also re.juired to draw up rules for the protection of members 
from eacroHciiment by emplov ers thr mgh piecework. It is further provided that 
a inemb-T doing work by the piece must share equally in proportion to h's wages 
any surplus made over and above tbo weekly wages paid to inemtiers and other 
fiersons working on the same job. 

Afhliation wiih other unions.—Branches of the Amalgamated Engineers are autho^ 
ized to a8.se8s their members, not over 0 ^leuceper annum, to permit affiliation with 
local tiade councils and other trad, s associations. 

Representatives legislative todies.—An interesting provision of the constitution of 
the Amalgamated Siociety of Engineers, growing out .d' the English piactice of 
not paying Milaries to members of P.irliament and other legislative bodies, is that 
the general executive council or tho officers of anv lo. al branches may, by vote of 
the members, levy aa-^essments to support labor representatives in municipal coun¬ 
cils or other local public bodies or in Parliament. 
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BEOTHERHOOD OF BOILEE MAKERS AND IRON SHIP BUILDERS OF 
AMERICA. 

History. Tho Brothorhoo<l of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Buildern of America 
datrH its o.xi-teiico from IHMl. The organization which was formed in that year 
was called llio National Boiler Makers and Helpers’Protective an<l Benevolent 
Union. In I''HI the name was changed to International Brotlierliood of Boiler 
MaKeis :in<l lri>n Ship Builders, Protective and Benevo out Union of the United 
States and Canada. In inyt this organization was cnrisolidate<l witli another 
union of boiler makers, called the National Brotherhood of lioiler Makers of the 
United States. At this time the present name of tho org,niizati<in was adopted. 

Tlie Hiie<-(‘,ssivo reports of tho seeretary 'ontain the following statements of 
the number of mombers m good standing: 

.luno I, IH'M.;; 007; December :{1. isOJ. l.o71. April 110. isjr), l.oTK, .Tnlydl, 

^*,110; Octolior^') . January 1, IHOf).April JO. IHlii).Juno JO, 

is'.iu. !2,0HI; December Jl. iHlts, 2.:tTJ; November ‘..*-1. IHIIO, ;!,.■)?!); June 1. lOiiO. I.^J.'): 
April 1, loot|H|. ()n Noveml)or ‘iJ, IHOO, when the number of members m good 
standing was ;5..’i70, the whole number of names on the 1 h).) h wasM.OI J.' ( m June 
15, ]l)0l, tho wliolo numlier on tho books was 14.700. The number reiiorted a.s in 
good standing im bides only those whoso dues aie paid to within J mouths, and 
whoso locals have made ri-[>orts to the < entral oflice during the preceding (luarter. 
TJie H-eia iary-t.rea.sur(‘r says that iio.s^iblyOo jier cent ot the lodges now report 
regularly, tliougli tho proportion was tormerly smaller. During tho year ending 
Ajuil JO, 1001, l’)l inemiers withdrew, tio died, and t)55v'eio suspended, JJHJ 
wore initiated, and O i I were reinstated. This gives an apparent gross increase of 
:^,s.;(),diminisiiod bya gloss decn^Hso of 1,100. In addition, however, H'lT members 
received tr.insfer c.irds dismissing tlnmi to other lodges, while only OOJ were 
admitted by the presentation of such cards. 

Goiioral aime Tlio convention of 1000 proposed a declaration of principles, to be 
pietixed to tlio constituinm, which was afterwards adopted by loferondum, by a 
vote of 1.1 l‘.‘ to 517. It opens with a reforoneo tc '‘the class sfriiggh* l:e(weeii tho 
p' ivileged few and the disinherited masses, w’hich is the inevitable and irrepressi¬ 
ble outcome of the wage system,” and closes as follows 

‘•.\s ineiiib' i.s of the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron .Shipbuilders of 
America, wo sliall constantly keep in vii'W its great object, namely, tho summary 
ending ot that barbarous struggle at tlie earliest ]io8aibio time bv tho abolition of 
classes, the restoration of the laml and all tho means of producdoii. ti.ins])orta- 
tion, and distribution to the jieoplo as a collective body, and the substitution of 
tho coo])orativo comm uiwealthfor the presimt state of planless juoduction. indus¬ 
trial war, and social disordei; a commonwealth m winch ovory worker shall liavc 
the free o\<Ui-iso and full benefit of his facnltie.s. multiplied by all the imidern 
factors of civilization.” 

Convention -'j'ho convention meets biennially. Each local is entitled to one dele¬ 
gate and one vote for the Jirst lUmeml>ers or major part thereot: to out' a«lditional 
delegate and vote for tho ne' t J') membei s or inaior part thcreol, and to one addi¬ 
tional d'Jegale and vole for eiuh addition.d . 0 m-anbers or ma or ])art thereof. 
Representation is based on ihe per capita la\ ]>aid by each lodge lor tho 1 ist ipiar- 
ter preceding the convention. One deh-gate may cast the lull vote - f liis lodge. 

Constitutional amomlments. -Tlio constitu ion is amended bv popular v oto on ineas- 
ure.s submitted either by the convention or by the local lodges. In Dio hitter case 
the piopohod amendment must bti indorsed iiy I0])orcent ot tho lodges in good 
stamlingbeloiti being submitted toageneral vote. All locals aie requiied to vote, 
at tho last meeting in the montli following the submission, on amendments or 
other qnes'ions submitted to the relerendum. The amendment is also to be read 
at two meetings thereafter within tlio next JO days, and memliers who have not 
already voted are to ho given an opjiortniiity to do so. Anv measure is earned by 
a majority of the valid votes cast. The result, together wiih tho resuU of the vote 
in each lodge, is ^nihlished in the Journal. 

Officers.—The o\(‘eiitivo authority of the Boiler Makers’ BrotherhooiU when the 
grand lodge is not in session, is vested in the o.xecutive council, which consists 
of the president organizer, five vice-presidents, and tlio secretary-treasurer. Tills 
council lias power to make orders in all cases not provided for by the constitution 
or i>y the action of the grand lodge. It also hears and determines charges against 
any local lodge or any officer or iiiemb-r of the grand lodge, and all appeals 
frvim decisions of tho subordinate loilges. It has power “to jirovide revenue 

1 lioilor Makers’Jouruah August, isuii.j). Atigust,llHUi,p gtl, Doeombor, 1809, p.3(tJ. 
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for file Krand lod^-e bv .iieans of a i»r capita taj on each snlKirdiimto lialjfe under 

Its mrmdiction. - All'otlicers are e ected bv popular vot’. 

The president receives a year and traveline exixMises. The seiretiiri- 

trea-iiriT i.s-mves $l,»dd a year. They must live at the he.idiiuarlers city and 
iiiiist oeciiiiy the same office. It one of them has to move in order to 1 k‘ at the 

headniiarlers. the brotherhiKxl pays the cost. , ,, , , * 

The const ituliou provides that at e.ich election three menilier.s shall bo chosen to 
forinanrand board of trustees; and in alternate ye.irs. the lo.trs in winch the 
i.pnvention meets this board is to o.vammo tlm books of the |.reskl«nt and the 
secretary Ireasnrer, and make a detailed statement of r.s eipts atm evpenditnres 
and have it pitbiishcd in the .lournal. .in. 

local 'oieea are direcb'd to elect business anents in cities wlicio there are 
eno’io'ii ineinbers to support them, tor the purpose of ke.-miii; np the meniberahiii. 
Colle.'tiim' due., and pertoriniim' siflt other duties as the lix'.il lo<l|re. may ro(|itire. 

Local uaioin A cliarter for a loc.il union may be obtained by lire .|ttahtied pei- 
soiis \ cliailer IS not to be k'r.antod to any Isidi ol boiler nial.ers while tho\ ate 
i.nsiriUe and .i . harter is also to be refused it it is shown tb.it the applicants 

tne.in to make ..an.Is upon their employers as s poii as the> get it. Local unions 

are leiniired lo meel at least Iwice a iiioath ami to hold (|narierly meet,mgs on the 
last iiieeting nightsin Mar h. .Iiine. Sepiembt'r. ami December, at which all arreai- 
age., lines, and assessiiieii a must be jiaid and all debts ol lliehicals canceleii. II 
a hid'O'lapse or stirreiidei its charb t. the members are torhiddeii to divide- its 
funds among them, but are .lirecteil to lorwafl all Innds to the geiier.il seciot iry- 
tn asu' 'T. Kilty iwr cont <>■ tiio ainuunt i-v !<> Ix' to tli<> cioilit "t tin* loilt^n, 

m cast'It ever -iii'l Vipertont. ik to ;r<> to tlie (Tcdit oC i In) 

fuinl Any o memlwrs . -in retiim tin* chrirtrr. Anv -Minnllor numl).T who niav 
\visii to letain thnir niemln’ishi]) am to bo onrolh'il ,ih iin‘iiilK)rs ol tin* nnarent 


loiljre 

District lodges - I'ln* con-stilutioii conlHins ^'tninral provisions for distnet lodges, 

to be coiuposod of not less tliaii tliree subordinate lodges in any city or cilies. 
The diNtnrt lo«lg<‘^ have power to f*nact by-laws, adjust disputes, and call ^1rl^e^ 

Membership An uiiplieant for ineniber^hip in llu) Brotlierhood of Ibali r Makers 
must bo a froe-borri male <‘Ui/-(*n of soun* eivih/eil country. Ill years of <ige. a 
pr.n ta *1 boiler inak. r or iron-ship builder, and an .‘mcient workman, able to com¬ 
mand t,if avt-rage wages of the yard or siiop emiiloying union men 

.\pi.li< tMohs for memberHhip must Ik; in writing The ajiplic intniust l»*iecom- 
mended b\ a memlier in good standing, and tlie application iuuhI be indorsed b\ 

I wo other 111 ' miiers who know the candidate Tlio applicati'ai must be read at a 
legul.ir meeting ami laid over unlil the next stated iiieoting, when it i»i t'l be 
votf'd on The vote is by ball hallot, and three black balks reiect. but th.-y must 
be <*\pl.lined 

ApiirenUces. \ii aiiprentice may apply for membf'rship in tne Hrolherhood of 
BoilfC Makers belW(*en the ages of is.md *l it he produ<-es a voucher that ho has 
serverl yarsatthe trade, lie isto pay half fees and.if beneHcial. to recer.e tialf 
benelits ()ii «• ammg of age or being aide to cominaml full wage.s. he is to pav t he 
oth‘T halt fee. and, after bi;ing clear on the IxKiks for W days, to be allowed all tlie 
privileges ot a lull member 

Traveling and transfer cards. -Any meinlier who is leaving the neighborhood of lii.s 
lodge 1 -A to apply to the rtnancial secretary for a •‘combination ‘‘ ird. He must 
pay ai; duos fines, and assessments, and duos in advance to the end of the (iuarter. 
On accepting c;mplo\ ment in any place where a lodge exists he must aejiosit the 
i-ar l ana become a meaiber of that loilge within dh da\son pain of a line of ’:>l. 
Tile corrospouding secretary of tlie lodge which loceives the tard must r<;turii ii 
within d days to th • olge which granted it So long as tlie memlK.*r hohls Ins 
card he is liable for a I aeses'inent.s on members of the lodge he has loft. 

DUciplm© -The Brotherhoodof Holler Makeis prescribesreprimandsor .suspension 

for various olTenses. including neglect of duty, obtaining membership through 
frainl. divulging to an applicant for moinliership the name of a inember who 
opiX)seil receiving him. an«l entering a lodge in a slate of intoxication Anyneinber 
who takes the place of a ])er.'-on out on a strike is to be expelled from the oruer. 
Provision is made for the trial of accused persons betore a trial committee or three 
members and the defendant has the )>rivilegeof selei ting ))nemeinl>er as counsel. 

Any member who fails to attend a uuarterly meeting is to be fined cents. A 
member who fails to attend the annual meeting, when the election of onicers tai-.(« 
place is to be fined .du cents. Sickness, being compelled to work, or absence trom 
the city is a good excuse. , . . f,* 

The constitution provides that no meml>er shall contract for any boat or luii 
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piece of work from any corporation, firm, or employer, so as to monopolize it for 
subcontracting, but tliat all giving of work by the piece and all hiring of iniui 
must bo done by the employer, and all men so hired must be paid by the employer. 
Any memlier violating this rule is to be expelled. 

The c.onstitution a!so provides that •'alt religious and partisan discussion, or 
any other language or re:Timinaiions calculated lo create discord among mem¬ 
bers, shall be strictly prohibit-ed and excluded from the proceedings of the loilge ” 

Financea. -The charter fee.including llie cost of a set of Ka[)plies, is .'jil.'). The 
per capita tax is 20 cents a month. One dollar from ea<'h initiation fee goes to the 
national union. Since January 1. luol.all payments to Ilie national ofiice have 
lieeii made by the stamp system. The initiation lee must be at least and may 
be made higher by any local. The loeal dues may not be le.ss than .'»0 cents a month. 
Assessments may be levied, on the proposal of the exemtive < ouneil, by x ote of a 
majority of the locals 

Any member who li^ts his duos, fines, and assessments run behind to the amount 
of !1 montlis’ dues is to be notified, and if ho does not p ly within .10 days is to be 
suspended. When liis total arrearages a nounL to montlis' dues hi.s name is to 
stricken from the roll, and liocau not become a member again without fii.st p.iying 
ing up all dues in arrears, with fines and assessments, unless such dues are remit¬ 
ted by vote of the lodge they are duo to. 

The rwceipts and expenditure;* for successive years have Ishui as follows: 




iwif) . 
iSiNl . 
1S117 . 
iHtIK 
1 W«) . 
ilNNl . 


I : ^4.S38 

.. 1 ii.-MH ' l(),s7t 

...! G.ri'.u .'i.sdO 

...| I 7,(«t] 

. .1 ; II.(CM 

■ :’l,ii7l itieu 


Benefits.—While the national union as such provides no sick or death lienelits, a 
resolution was passed in IbOU directing tlie subordinate lodg<‘s to estabhsli .sick 
lienefits of not less than and not over $') a W(‘ok. 

Tax dodging.—The temloncy of locals to avoid payment of the lull per capita tax 
is indicated by this jirovision: “Any lo<lge tliat shall misrepresent tlnur member¬ 
ship to the grand lodge in order to keep down their pi'r capita ta.x sliall be disci¬ 
plined in some manner to be determined by the execmtivo council.’’ 

In August, IH'.IP. the secretary said tliat tlie giand lodge was receiving per cap¬ 
ita tax on 3,894 members: ll.UT;} members were on the register, and the secretary 
believed that taxes ought to be paid on at least 5,00b. In Novemlier. 1S91), th(^ 
auditing committee reported that the nunibi'r of members in good standing was 
8,579, out of H.Oel registered on the roll book The auditing commitiee confirmed 
the opinion of the secretary, that a large number of the lodges did not ])ay the 
por capita tax tliat tliey should pay. In an article in the .lournal of the brother¬ 
hood. the secretary explained om* way in winch the national organiziitioii lo8<is. 
Momliers let their dues run iK'liind. and t heir loc.il reports them not m good stand¬ 
ing, and does not pay the per capita tux upon them Afterwards they pay up their 
dues. The per capita tax for the ]>eriod of delinquency ought to be remitted to 
headiiuarters. but in many i aaes it is not ' 

The president, at the convention of 1900, called attention to the failure of some 
lodges to pay their per capita tax on their full memliership. and to the fai^t that 
this constitutes a fraud upon the remainder of the lodges. Herecomminided that 
the stamp system already used by several labor unions, be adopted for the pur¬ 
pose of making such frauds imi>ossiblo '• 

Strike!.—Eacli lodge is directed to appoint a shop committee, consisting of from 
two to five members, to look after the interests of the order. But a shop commit¬ 
tee may not order a strike umier any circuuis-ances Ko shop can strike except 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present at the lodge at a regular meeting, or 
at a special meeting of which due notice has lieen given to every mem tier. No 
assistance can be given from the general ir- asurv unless authority to strike has 
been obtained from the executive council before the strike has begun. Members 
who take part in an authorized strike are entitled to $7 a week if married and $5 
a week if single; but no strike benefits are paid until 3 weeks have expired. 

* Journal of Boilor Makers, Soptemlier. istifi, p ;i76, De<‘6mber, 1899, p. 302. 

■■•Boiler Makers' .Journal, Auirust 1, IIM). 
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A new ret(nlation tfivee district lodges authority to call strikes, but provides 
that the district lodges shall also pay the cost. 

A member discharged while acting under instrm-tions of his lodge or of a com¬ 
mittee oi the IfMige is entitletl to receive full pay (by which seems to be meant his 
full rate of wages) until his case is adjrsteil or ho obtains employment. 

The Huditmg committee, m its report of NovemlH-r Vi, said that many 
lodges, by hasty strikes, had deprived themselves of that n88i^t«nce from the gen- 
»ral besh which is essential to success If they would look up the law as given in 
the constitution, and have patiem o to let the grievance and the application forthe 
strike go tiirougli the re^nilar course and receive the approval of the executive 
council, less strikes would bo lost.' 

The president, in liis repoit to the convention ol .1 nly. ItKKi, statwl tliat over IH) 
per cent of the strikes which had lR‘eii sanctioned by the e.xecuiue council of the 
bioiherhood liad been successful. Seventeen strikes had lieeii lost, most of them 
Ihiough tlie bad ludgineut of tlie members invo ved in undertaking the strike 
without the s.ini'tion of the council liesides a greater chance of hasty aiuluawi.se 
action thion.:h thisiiiuiso it cuts off tlie strike henclits It is admitted that 
such action may sometimes lo luntifiablo, since tlie delay involved in waiting for 
the coimcii's sanction wonhl cause the moment for action to lie lost. 

The most expe nsive fight which tlie president r<morte<l was that in Chicago for 
an ^-lioui u.iy with wages of .iu cents an hour. Tins began duly IT The 

majority of the employers vielded. but the striki' w'as not over until May 1, IIKH). 
'I'he final U'S'ilt was a com]>romi.se, and the president dc'clarcil that the same result 
could have i»cen n achod 1 or fi months e.iriier if reasonable business metbods had 
been employed A stiike at IhwCity. Mich., the president's own home, could also 
have been adjusted, lieihouglit •' had good ordinary busiiieH.s judgment been used 
bythoc aiinntb'e inch igoof the.striKc " Anotlierimpoitnntstnke.atKrie, Pa.. 
Was lost, ill ibe presiihuit's 0[)inion, through niisnnderslHiidmg among the men, 
resuluiig in misrepresentaiioii to the exi-culivc council. It was said when the 
sirike was ]> oposed that only b members would bo c.iiled out; in fact, Idl mem- 
iters had to be .siipiiorted 

The president added that Id lodges had si'cured increase of wages or reduction 
ofhouis cither with OI without strike.s.^ 

Tin* iimoii 1 ( ported to the Federation of Lalxu-in the fall of lt)0() that it hud won 
lU sink “s during the piecialing yi^ar, coinpiomised ;{, and lost t. The numlxT of 
persons n voiced in .-trike.s was and the cost was 
Eight-h'(.ir day. -A resolution was adopted by ie((‘reiidmn vote in IhOO that H 
hours should constitute a day s work on and alter June 1, IfiOJ. 

Journal. The Boiler Makers puMislian ollicial journal, u montlily magazine of 
pages. It contains a li.st ot subordinate lodges and their offici rs. and lists of 
memliers admitted, snsjiended, withdrawn, reinstated, ete. It also contains a 
tabulated hfiitement of the condition of trade m each local and ot tlie number of 
hours of week.\ work. A largo jiroporlion of its space is lined with communica¬ 
tions from lodges 


INTERUATIOIfAL ASSOCIATION OF ALLIED METAL MECHANICS 

History.- This organization was established, under the name of International 
Union ot Bu \cie VN oikers and Allied M»‘< lianics. in The presiait name was 

adopted iii 1. uii. Us former name indicates the cliaracter of the occupations which 
its lueinbers luos! comiiioniy loilow. 

General aims.- Tlie union announces .ts aims and objects in the following terms; 

“ 1. To unite fiateinally all workers ot good (liaracter ( oming iimler our juris¬ 
diction for the purpose ot promoting education in these lines and iiuestions rela¬ 
tive to tiettenng the conditions ot the working cla8.ses in general. 

Reduction m the hours of labor. 

“ J. The creation and maintenance of a scale of wages that will enable its mem¬ 
bers to live and enjoy the comlorts of lite as wealth-producing citizens should. 

4. Opposition to (;hild and temale lalior; e<pal pay for e ,nal work. 

” r>. Opposition to convict labor m comjieiition with free labor and the passage 
of laws compelling convict made gi^ods to be stamped ‘Convict-made.’ 

“ 0, Opposition to the jne- ework system, as it is not productive ot good work¬ 
manship and detrimental to the consumer. 


' Boiler Makers’ JouriiKl, December, IWW, j». Ihg. 
^Boiler Makers' Journal, AukuhI 1, 
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“ 7. OppOHition to trusts and combinations of capital, wliicli act not alone to cur¬ 
tail comiHitition and limit pro<iurrion. but uro iwd as wcHpons to cmikH and 
degrade the wage-worker. Such trusts are now fast rednciiiK the wage-worker to 
a degree of slav. ry without parallel in tho world s liintory.” 

The Allied Metal jMechanics havedclared, by a resolution of their convention, that 
they “favor in every manner governmental control of the telegraph, railway, and 
telephone, and call upon all subordiniito unions to endeavor by all possible means 
to have their Senators and ( ongressmen wtirk to tliat end.’’ 

Another resolution of the convention condemns all action ot Hubordinate unions 
for the advancement of party ends 

Convention.- Local unions of 170 ineinbeis iir lesK are entitled to 1 delegate: those 
with more than loOand less than oOn. to ‘2 delegates, ilio^eof .'>im and loss than 
1,000,tod delegates, those of I.OIX) or more, to 1 delegates. To bo eligible to elec¬ 
tion one must nave been a member m goo<i Hfamling tor li months )iriuiediat.ely 
b(doro the election, unless his union has lieen orgam/ed within that time 

Constitutional amondments Tlu^ constitution luav be amemlcd by actimi of the 
con\ention. conHrined by i»opular vole, or by pojiularvole on iiropositions sup¬ 
ported by seven Hulionhnate unions A ma.ioniy vote is sntlicient. 

Ofiicert.--Tho oflicers area president, who is also general organizer, the vice- 
presidents, and a secretarv -treasinei'. ('andulat(‘s U' o noininaled liy the sulxirdi- 
nate unions. Tho Hve candidates for eacli otlii e wlio are iiominateil by the gieat- 
eatnuinlK-r of unions aioidigililo. Their names are print- d in alphabetical order 
ontheotlicial ballot prepaid 1 by the secuTtarj-tieasurer and e.ich itiemlMT makes 
a cross ojiposito tho name of <'ach candidate whom ho wislics to vote for. For 
presi ent and tieasuier a clear m.ijoritv is necessary. If a clcai majority is not 
obtained on the first Imbot, ase<-on<i ballot is taken, for wliicli only the two can li- 
dates who have received the most, votes are <'ligible. For the other oflices the 
candidates wlio reccL o tlio higlicst mimlier of votes on the lirst ballot are eh cted. 
The president has ]»ower to snsprnd ot1i< ers lor cause, and to tine. 8U.s]>end.or 
expel any member of the union wlio lias been g iiitvof any act utiliecom ng a 
union man. An ajiiienl lies to the execntno council, and theme to the con vent ion. 
The president s salary is .'tiiHib. Tlio sccretary-tia asni er gives a Itond of some sol¬ 
vent guaianty comiiany for sboon. and his salary is s'.SH) Thoexei iitive council 
is composeil of tho ollict rs. 

The convention lias adopted tlie following resolution ' li’rsnli-r<l. That none of 
ouroHicers bo iiermittcd (unless absolutely nec(‘ssarv for the success ot the inter¬ 
national) to work more than s lumrs jier day.” 

Apprentices. Local unions uiav make regulations limiting tho niimlnT of appren¬ 
tices to bo employed in each shoj) 

Scabtiing.- Tlio (‘onstitution of the Allied Metal Mechanics deliues this term as 
follows. ‘ A member of a union engaging to ta\o a situation in tho .lunsdictum of 
anotlier union at a lower r.ite of wag* s t ban the scat** ot prices of tlm latt' V union 
calls for, and fading lor any cause to obt.uu tho same, is guilty of ‘ scablung.’ 

“When a membor lias d*diboratoly scaldsnl it is ii**t lu'co'^-ary that he should be 
cited to ap^ oar for trial, but lio may be summarily o .peiled ' 

Fmancea.—The charter fee for now local unions is Filtv cents is paid to the 
international union for oacn new member. The por capita tax is i^Oceutsa month. 
Half the per capita ta.x goes to tho geiuTal tuml an<l halt lorms a dotense fund. 
The executive council may levy an assessment when absolutely necessary, but no 
such assessment can bo more than TiO cents, and assessments can not be levied 
more than tlireo times m any calendar year, oxcejit by reterondiim vote of all the 
members. 

Strikes lockouta. —When a disagreement arise-s with employers the jirosident is 
to be notified, and is to make all possible efforts to stdt.e the dispute. If ho does 
not succeed, a strike may b*; authorized, either by the exi cutive council or, if 
necessary, by the pre.sident. A meeting of iho local union is then to be summoned, 
of which all memliers aro to bo notiticil. If two-tbirds of tho members present 
decide in fa\ or of a strike, it is inaugurated. 

Where more trades tliau one have subordinate unions in the same place under the 
Allied Metal Mechanics, they are to create a joint stamlmg committee to secure 
united action. In such places, if a majority of the local unions fail to support a 
proposition to strike, the union in winch the grievance has arisen may aiipeal to 
the executive council. If four-fit t hs ot 1 he members of tho executive council think 
a strike is absolutely necessar)’. it may be ordered, and any wdio disregard it are 
to be expelled. 

Ten cents a moiitli j cr member. l>eing one-half of tli** per capita tax. forms a 
defense fund, \^ich is directed to be drawn on only for tlie sustaining of sinKes, 
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for resi'tinii the encroiidnaonts of men too strong for the looal union to contomi 
witli.aml loradvarniuir uml delen«hng the pritu-iides of unionism in tho trade. 
Out of ihi'' f nd a lionelit < f i {ht week is payable to participants in an author¬ 
ized striKe. To be rntitb i) to ticnelii a man must report daily to the proper ofb- 
cers. One who •'■■ts woil; as imn li as four <lays a week is not (‘nhtle<l to benefit. 
Denefits > ease at the ei.d ol ei^ht weeks, except wliero b )th the union interested 
and tli«' e \ei utiv© eonle il think it neces'-avy to (“untinue them longer 
Laboi Day A re-^ointioii of tlie . on\ eiitinn ileclart's t !iaf no memlier is to be |>er- 
niitte<i to work on l^ab 'r l>a\, ami tliat local unions shall lia\e power to tine or 
pnmsh memlieit"r vo’alloii of the rule. 


METAL POLISHERS. BUFFERS. PLATERS. AND BRASS WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Histor/ -The \ielal I’nii^liers, ibnlcis. IMalers, ami lhass Work<*r.s' Interna¬ 
tional Ibi'oii of Noitii \im'nca w.is oru^am/ed in issii. in 1 s«m; p was nm.iL’a 
mated with Ih** Ihotm rlnmil ol ilrass Woikors. The orgam/alion iiowmcludeR 
tile lollowiiig ti ldes I'olisinrs butlers plate!', liras-i. eopper. aluminum, and 
hnf anma tinisheis. lijass irnddeis ciniscrs coek-gi indeis. cliandelier makers.spin¬ 
ners engravi'i' biitannia sand laitleis soldeiers. burnishois. ami tinisliiTH. 
A<’cordin;z: to the statement ot its sei letaiv. tiie nunil>er o( its locals in .Inly of 
eai h le ent \e,ir lias been as (olldws |S'<h ai. istp. ,m}. isn'j. |2((. I'.toO, l.kd. The 
sei ret iry gi\es the iiieiiils r'lu|i in .inly as I onO. ‘..ooo; is'.KS. 

IS'.iti, s.Oiio. ( ), 1 I,, t I'.iao. ! ; , Ml. ()n April ,H), I'.iOl. tlio iiiembeiHliip by branclies 
ot industrv was r* p'Tted as t<illow's I’oiishers.t.Vt, lirass inolderH. kbk’od: chan- 
delier malcer-. b 1. In a^s workn l mixed locals ( on tain mg meiulxTs of vari¬ 
ous ti.nles . total In. isti 

Tbeuiii'ni lias liad some disputi's over ,uri.s(liclion willi the Uicycle Workerfl, 
now tlu' yii.ed Metal MeehaiiJcs the t wo orgtuiizations eanio to an agreement 
m l''‘o divaling 1 lie wr)r ■. ol (Miiorv erindmg b\ a jirovismu tliut in bicycle lac¬ 
tone-' w liere roiudiuii; is d me by the members of the Uieycle Workers' Union they 
sliould ii-e no einen hiL^iiei than Ml 

Geiiend anus Tin' iireamb’.e to tlm Metal i^ohshi-is’ loiistitunon jdedges tho 
etlorts ( t ts niembei s |oi the tol'owing ob ect- Redm-tnm of the liours of the 
w<)ik'la\ ' iovei iiTiirnt owiierMnp ol national nionopolie-'. election of all public 
ollicers b\ jO]nilar\ote ainl abolition of government, by inlunction in cotilrovor- 
sies b. tw- en cajiital and labor 

Conveiitens Tin- t-.nvenlien meets annually on the third Tuesday of Ajtnl. 
Each lo al is ('iitiiied to eno delegate for the lirsl ‘h) i members or less and ono 
addiin-nal »h‘Iee.ile for each additional ‘Am meinbeis or ina)or part, thereot. »)ele- 
gates .'ire entitled to OIK} voti' lor the iirst '0 members or less, and one addiiional 
vote lori'ach .nldittonal • (t members or itiaior pait Ihereol. but no delegate can 
cast more than si.\ votes The orgain/ation pays tlie miieaue of delegates. 

Officerj —Tile oiiiceis are a ]>resident. seven \ne laesidents. and a secrelary- 
tieasuier. and the olticers censtitnle the executive boaid. 

1 he ju'esident lias power tod- < ideall qiiestioiisoi lawandcontroverRiesbetween 
locals and iiiemln-is. or between locals and the international orgaiir/.ation, snb,ectto 
afipeal to t in} popular \ oie. I lo is rei|nired to give bis whole time tobiaotlice. ami 
his salarx is M.ynu The first -md second vice-)>resi(ients are also expected to give 
tlK'ir W’liolc time to tiu' woik ol tlm muon. Tliey are to act as organizers and to 
nndt*i talo' the 'cttlcment ot gnevam es. They rei ei\e m-OK a year each. 

1 he secrctary-ireasurer issuc.s a numbered due book and card, bearing his sig¬ 
nature and the date oi initi.iljon of the owner, to ea<di member. He is editor of 
the monthly louinal. He gives a bond ot .$*>.000, and his salary is^l.DbO. 

1 he <!M'cutive loard has power to <lecide all (juestions between the locals and 
between the di.strict^ sub.iect to appeal to the referemUim vofi*. It also has power 
to itnpeui h an\ otbeer. 

Al! olheers are elected by ]»opnlar vote on the Australian system. The general 
secretary issues ofticiai ballots containing the names of the candidates duly nomi¬ 
nated by the locals 

Membership.—Any person wlio works at one of the trades included in the union 
may be admitted to luemlieislnp. if be is not a suspended member and has done 
nothing <letrimental to any or.:ani/arion. No Ruperintendentor manager, or fore¬ 
man W’ho has full power to hire and discfiarge and to regulate wages, or person 
who 18 financiallx interevtcd in any esiablisbment except a cooperative shop, can 
be admitted to membership. If one comes from a city in which a local exists and 
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has no’ JdiiukI that local, lie can not, without its porinission. .loin any other local. 
tinleHH upon an order of the r‘xecntive lionnl. c'amlidatfH (or inemlK‘rshi]) are 
ele<’te<l by a nia oritv vote. 

No inembeT of the muon is olittible to ollice it ho liohls a political i) 08 ition. Any 
man who h'livoH \ ho trndo to l(o into the Injnor hnsinesH, as a ])ropriotoror partner, 
is ro(iuire(l to taK'o out his withdrawal c.iial 

ApprenticoB. \n apprentice may be ad mil led to th<i niiion after workinj^d months 
at the trade. Tho constitulnm reijuires an a|tpr«mtieo^lnp ot -i years before the 
issue of a joui iieyi)i.in‘s card An appr<*iit lei- member lias no vote on (piestionB of 
wattes or strikes, Init has the sani ' vote as a joiirmo man on other (piostions. 

DiBCiphne. .\ny mom tier who -^oes to work whei >• nn mbe^^ aro out on strike is to 
be fined **utdess act im; as a;,o nt. liv I he aul iionty <>( tlie internatnm.il union,” 
A member who undermines or att'iupts to undermine a brother in Ins job is to be 
fined or sUHpen<lo<l, at the option of ilio mil m. 

If any member violati's l lie eoiivtit .tiou. it is tlie dutv o! any oilier member who 
knows of It to j;ivo notice in wnliiu,Mo the lo al president .\n investi; 4 atinj;com' 

mitt<*e IS t<i be appoinlia). 'I’li.. is to notil \ the nu'inl.ei' ami sot a time 

and place for tlie invos!iL;ati(ni. Mier a lie iririK tlie commiti'e must report to 
the union. *1 ''yimp^is ol lli ' testimony, their lud'.'ment on tho ;<nilt oi the 

ac’ciised. ami smdi recoinmemlalion as they deem best 'riii'nitimatodeiermina- 
tion of innocem e or }<uilt anil the lisiui; ol the penalty ie^t wiih 'he union. An 
aplieal lies to the t^eneral eveeiitive ho.ird, and ultimately lo a \ ole of the whole 
membership 

FinanccB. Tlio charier b e foi now loe.ils < oU'sihts ol ‘ a nalional initiation lee of 
$1 for each member. ' 'Hie lo. al inilialion fee out ol whieli tho nation,i! is iiaid, 
IH uniformly >i'>. 'Die per eapila tax is '2't i enis a month ’Ten rents i;oes to the 
strike hind. :i cents to the death luml. i-ents to the i^onoral expense fund. 2 
cents to the lonrnal I mid, and ' ceiils to tlie sinkiiu' 1 mid. It torindden to use 
the m mey of om' luml lor another, nn ess by a t wo-tbirds vote of tho extcutive 
Ixiaixl. At lU'i'sent. in con-'ennence ol a. Ihmv-, indobteiln<“ss caused l)y strikos. an 
additional tax of 10 < ent.s a. imuitli is eolleeted 

All initiation fees, dm-s. assessments, an I fine^ aie payable by stamps, wlm b 
ari“ obtained by tlie national po '-ideni debveied liy liim to the ’'e<Tetai \, and 
furnished by the .s(*ciet;u y to ilie loi al unions. 

Tho initiation lee vaiios iroiii si lo s i, ,nid tho local dues (roni ')(» cents lo $1 a 
mouth. 'I'lio constitution pi ovides that no nieiub,') shall be allowed to^o to work 
in a card sliO|» unless his <lue boolv is stain[led up Io date, except, that om' who li.is 
been out of employimuit i mont hs or mote, I liroiiuh suhan'ssor other nnavoidable 
cause, may liavi' ho da\s to p,i\ ep .m«‘ai a^us. .\ local which lads to send in Us 
montlily report within lo davs a'ler it is duo is to be lined .ko cents, and when -10 
days debmunmt it is to be lined .si 

Death bouefits -On tlie death of a mi'inbei wlio has been in ;;ood st.vmlint'for d 
months a death beiiehtol sjaispaid. al (er d mont hs SVi alter I ye.ir.sioo A sus¬ 
pended memlx^r upon reiiist ifemenl occupies Ihe same position as a now uunnber. 

Stiikea and Ijckouts. Ifah>cal union thnil^s t hat a p tidiiiLr dispule tna\ result in 
a strike it is its duty to notil v the general se<’ier.ir\, and he is t-' semi tho i'eneral 

orj<ani/.er of the district or the m'arest member of .... Itoard to thosrene 

of tho trouble. If an am cable sett le neat pro tw to be unattainable, ami a ina ot ity 
of the executive board consider I liat asIriKe is uecess iry itiiiav I o autliori/.ed. It 
can not be imiup;urat«‘d e.x opt I'\ a thuM-foiirtlis vote of the meinbeis present at 
H meeting; of the loral union. No memt*ev t an voie<ni the ouestion of striking 
unless he inis bemi a nn inboi- .1 inontiis 

The striim beneht is sk a week. In older to draw it every member on strike must 
report to the stnke cummiitee al toll call everv day. \ member can not draw 
strike pay tor any week in whieli 1 h' lias 1 days'wot k, and an\ member who reluses 
to work while on strike foileits ail bem'lits A lo al miiou one-third of whose 
members aro on .strike ni.iyretu.se to nceive due hooks lor h months, or. with 
the apnrov al of tlie International proMdenl. toi <> mouths At all other times the 
accejitance ol due books that is. the admis-sion of nn* iibers eo ning Irom other 
locals- ia compulsory 

A defense fnn<l is maintainod by a jiaxment of to cents a muntli from each mem¬ 
ber. It may be drawn on only “ lor the sustaining ot legal strikes; lor resisting 
the encroachments ol unfair and disreput.ible men when too strong for the local 
union to conti'iid with, for the purpose of mlvancing and defending the principles 
of unionism a.s applied to onr own tr.ide * 

The union reported to tho bedeiMiion of Labor in the fall of lUOO that it had won 
11 8trd{e8 duriinf the preceding year. c<'m|)roniised li, and lost I. Four thousand 
persons wore involved, of whom were benetited. The cost wa.s ^1^7,000. 
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Hoxtrs of labor. —In April, llM)l, the preaulrnt rt‘i>ortal that a movement for t)»o 
9*hour wor.vday was on January 1. and that up \o iho tune ot his report it 

had Wi U successful m ai'out ‘>00 sliops. Two yeais hetojv. it was said, then* was 
not a .shop in the United States or Uanuda wher-' tlie ineiulters worked less than 
•VJ hours a week. 

Overtime. - .Mcmt)ers are forbidden to work overtime until all vacant places have 
lieen tilled, and tln n ihey may wot work o\ ertiuie nnlesa it. isaiisolutely necessary. 
The penally is a one of ^I0. ol whicli half is to j;o lo tin- local and lialf to the Inter¬ 
national defense tmnl 

Contiact work.''Anv iiifiuber who accepts a « onir.ict is subject to a tine i»l not 
less than .s'lU, wnli suspension uiiiil tlie tme i.s paid. A contrai tor is detined as a 
foremanor over eerwho aicrees to perform a dehnito amount ol work ami to 
accept ativ other rt-muneration lor It than a rej;ular salar\. Il is spociHed tliat 
llie rule IS not intended b> inteifeii* with tho rij^ht of members lo work in jiiece- 
work shops 

Ofhc;a'journal. The ofticial journal is a montlily paper wliicii i.s sent free to all 
memlH-is, and is sent to outsideis at a .subscription price of ‘>0 < ents. If is forbid- 
<len to ••;<ivo up tne ]>aper to any parly politic", but its p.u^es aro open to the 
<-iiS'ion ot .social and oconoinu' snhps ts by the niembei s of t be oi f^ani/.iitioii. 

Union label The iini'm l.ibei of tlie Metal I'olisiiers was adopted m July. ISbT. 
Tbejnesident reported in Octob r. r'nu. that lu mannlactnrers weie nsiu^ the 
ialiei. that about one tenth of tlu‘ total output ot the trade was sold under it. and 
that about .{iKl.nuO labels bad been issueil dunni^ the pna edinu fiscal year. 

A union laliel foi bicycles is issued by tlie I’dcNcle Workers mow the .Mlied 
M(dal Mochanicsi, the Metal Polishers and the Machinists. |onitl\ 

The coiirititutioii provub's that any uieinber who hiiNs any commodity witlioiit 
alalsd, whon union-label goo<ls can be bail, shall he fined .s.’ 


AMALGAMATED SHEET-METAL WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Historv. The .\iualgamated Sheet-Metal Workers lubTiiational A8.sociation was 
orKani/Ml in Its members do all kinds nf work in (in jilate, cornu e work, 

and worn in sheet metal geneialiy up to No t gauge in October, l!)hu, the sec¬ 
retary reported l.’J locals and :b>'Ni Huinhers, and in June, UK) locals and 
alsmt l,a0h memlters 

Objects, .\mong tile ob|ects jiiojiosed m tlie (onslitnlioii of the Sheet-Metal 
Workers are the encouragement ol a liigher standaid ol skill by the formation of 
schools of instruction in the local unions, ami tin* sotilemeni of disputes with 
employers by arhitiation. 

Conventions.-Tlie interval between conventions is not fi\ed by the constitution, 
but each convention fixes the itateol the next. Eacli local is entdlml to 1 ilelegate 
for the first at) members or less, y'delegates tor more than ai) and less than KM) 
nn‘i:diers, d dtdegates tor more than li)() and loss than I.‘i 0 members, and I addi¬ 
tional <lelegate for each additional lun. .\ Mugle deltgale may cast tlie full vote 
te winch his union is entitlml. Mi'eago .md expenses <it the delegutes are ji.nd by 
tlie locals, excejd that lor hx als more titan >^"0 uiih s tiom the meeting place the 
international association pass mileage, at 1 cents a mile, (or tie distance alx>ve 
HOO. A delegate must have been h months a mendiei of Ins local, il lim local has 
existeil so long. 

ConslituUonsl amendments.—The constitution may bo amended l».\ a majority vote 
of the convention. It may also l>e .»mende<l by a two -1 buds m.iionty on a pojiular 
vote on jiroposiiions submitted i>y tlie e.xeculive Ixiard, oi proposed by one local 
and 8econde<l by 10 others. 

Officers. The otiicers are a pre.sident, four vice-presidents, and a secretari ireas- 
urer The president and the vice-presidents constitute the exeeutiv.' hoard. The 
board elects a chairman, who must In* another than Ihe president. Tin- vue- 
presidents act as general organi ers. The president deterniines points c)f law sub¬ 
ject to appeal to tlie board. With the consent of a inaiority of the board h** fills 
vacancu‘8 in the general offices. The executive board decides appeals from the 
dec;8ions ot the president, and attends to disputes with employers. The vice- 
presiilents. when acting as orgaiu/ers, receive $|H a week. ..‘xi a <lay for expenses, 
and railroad fare. If they work at their trade their wages are deducted from their 
allowant e. The secretary-treasurer gives a bond for $I.(M)0. and his salary is $1,000 
a) ear. 
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If imy orticer of tho executive ]>oard failfl to answer an official communication 
•within .5 (lays, lie m to bo fined for tlie first offense and tor the wcond. and 
for the tinni is to bo expelled by the president. 

The officers aio elocteil by the convention. b\ a luaionty vote If no candidate 
receives a nmjoiita . the lowest is <lropped and the Imllot h r'-jicated. 

Local umyiio. - Only one lo( al union of nienioors workinj' in the buildin^r trades 
may ho (established in a city A sej»arate local ot niakoi s <it sheet-mctal wan; may 
be eslablislied when it .seems desiralde. 

The eons itution diroeis tloit the loi als use a nnifoi m system of hookkeepinj', 
booksatid lilanks t((r winch are Inniished by tin* ^i-neral seciet.n > tna'^uier. Tlie 
by-laws of tlie locals are reqnirtMl to 1) sunmiiU'd to tin- c\cculivo lioard for 
aiinroval 

The (^onstituti -n provnh'.s that no local shall witlidraw lioin tlio International 
Association or dissnl vo no lon^' as live nicmhcrs .n ^oiod siandin;' otiject. and that 
the association nImII not he diNsolved while t lie re are live d issent iii^' locals. 

Memboradii). -'I'lie Mhetd iiK'tal wol•l^ers nulude im md sheet,-iron woikers, 
roofoiH, coin CO workeiH. rani<e and furnace workeis, loM) is cojiporsiiiilhs, and 
tho.se who ptit on iron ceilnius and Hidings Tho union do. s not claim lui isdietion 
over wor. in iron heavier than No. 1 

An applicant Im- nnnnlieislnp innst a rei^iilar .ipplic.ii lon blank, and it must 
bo countcisii^iied by two inmnlM'r.s in ^;.iod sfandiii;'. \ i wo lliird.s vote el(‘cts to 
membersbip. No one who lias Is'cn expelled oi suspended from any locjil or wlio 
ift 111 arrears loj diie>. toan\’ loc.d « an be admitted by anoi her lo* al wilhont tin; 
consi'iit of 1 h(‘ til. nI 

Appronticosliij) I'be shci't-metal workers loeoiniiieiid a teaal a|ipientt( esiii). sys- 
t(‘m, and forbid nion' ihaii one .-qipn'iitici' to six 'onria'x men. 

Cards .\ eb'arniH'e catd is to lie issued to ,iny i:iemli<T wlio wishes to 1 1 avel or 
transler his membei slnp, on pa v men I of ail ilue- to date and lor -i fu^’ni e penod of 
not les--th.in I mouth nor inon' ilian I \ear. Tlie s ore of tin* inemtH‘r is 
])laced n]i-'n th«‘cai d lor pui poMxs of identificaMon < )n a'dim' lowoik m .a new 
idiici' the member must imiiKMiiately deiiosii his caid with the h<a; union, and 
lilt' financial seci (d.ii y of t lie union innst, report i he teccipt ol it to ih< h .cal which 
issued it. 

A \\itlidrawal card is issued hv a two-thirds vote to one who lias ( eased to work 
at tin' ti nde 

Th(' local president is e.xperte.l to ajipoint a slu'ji sirvvard in (‘ach .shop, whose 
duty is to .see that nonunion men loiu the union .uid th.it union men d' posit their 
cards witli the locals, lb' is nspnred to demand mi cent-'a da\ tromanx union 
man who ;;oes to woi K in Ins shop wilInuii .i card. When the man joins lie* local 
themoiiev is retnrneil. 

Dipcipbne. d'ho most lu'inons olfonsos, in the pidLjmenl of the ^hrct-Met.il Work- 
ors. an* halutnal di unkennes-'. attempts to cri*ate dis-M-nsion amono tie* m mhois, 
wor!cine.i; 4 ainsr the inti'iesi and iiarmony ot the union, .idvocatinj; dissolution of 
tlie local or division of the I nnds or sepaiation ol the local Irom tie* {^enci,il lajdy 
and the < ouimission ol auv DfToiise which will bnin; the union into disci edit. For 
any ot these ui Is a iiK'inber is to he e.xpclh'd I'or itusapplicai ion <'1 funds, for 
wiillnl slander ol a fellow-member, lor wiiltni violati n of tiaiie rules, or for 
unautbori/ed l«*trayal of union bnsiiu'ss a nn'iiilx'r may be e\pell«'<l suspended, or 
fined. 

(.’barxies must lie brcm^lit m wntnit; and tried Ix'loie a (ominilteeof a. selected 
by lot Irom amonj^ lO nn'iiibt'i s named b\ I he lo<‘al '! he ae< used has a i ii;ht to 
challenge an\ The committee icfiorts to tin* !oc d and a vote of the local 
determines the final decision \n jijipeal li(*s to the e.xecntivc lio.ird 

(diarges ai^aiiist any f^cneral officer must he made b\ affid.tvir. and the case is 
apparently tried and the tienalty, il any fixed by tlu' president alone, or by the 
first vice president alone if the i>resi'lent is the defendant \n appeal lies to the 
convention 

Any member who hniigs false > liarjfes against auotlier is to he fined suspended, 
or expelled 

Finances.—Tho charter fee paid by new locals is.'>!'). Tins includes the cost of 
seal, books, and h'anks. Tlie per (.ii]>itii tax is id cents a month The initiation 
fee may not be less than si, or. for the first d months after a new local is estab¬ 
lished. not less than ^d. .V local c in not levy a tax or assessment except by a two- 
thirds vole .\ iiK'nibcr d months in anu'ars is to he suspended, and when 6 
months in arrears his name is to be dropped from the books. .\ local d months in 
arrears is to l>e iiotihed, and if it does not then pay within 1 month it forfeits its 
charter. 
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8tnke8 A grievance an enii'ioyer can l>e insisie<l on only by a two^thirds 

Vole, bv Bocri't ballot, ot thn mnnii>er.-H prn'.eiit at a nioelinj^ of the local, of which 
all lU'-iiibers in ^tan»l.nJ; have Wiulnly notified. When .'oich a vote has 
l>ei‘U taken a fnll account of the cuho must bo given to tin* o\ocntivo board, and a 
strike can not legallv lx* d<d.ired until the boafl h.is given its conju'iit The 
lioard IS ro inirod to 'Um onrage a Ht*eond strike when one is in oxivtsuice under its 
lurivliciion. nnle-'S in <*asooi oinergeticy. Tim .strike lienetit is a we«*k for men 
of faiiidi and >1 for >inglo men It commem e.stho second week after the stnke 
is anlhori/ed .md is not paid for anv fraction ol a week. The defense fund is 
maiiitaineil b\ tin* appropn.ition of ocont.sa monlh friun the ]ter c.ipitatax of 
eacli member. W hen ii amounts to leK'. tlian .s'lOU the executive board istoh'vy 
an asH. xvinent I'lie everntu o board lias power to deolaie a strike at an end No 
stnke m i\ be deckived betwetm December I and April 1. ‘oxcejit in case of 
4‘.xlrome pro\oe.uloll ' \ moiulx'i wn<> goes lo work where there is a strike is to 

be lie. d ^■l a d.i_\. 

In tiiee.'i'eo'l .1 lockout, asswtaiu o liegins Irom the day ot tho application. A 
lockout IS .letuicd . 1 '' “a d' claration on lh<- i»art ot an einjiloyer or combination of 
emp ojer-v to tin* elb > i that their employe ‘s must cease their conimction with the 
union ol i ea-v-* \xoi k, oi a <‘ombin!i1 ion ‘ by .i number of eitiplovers for tlio]mr- 
|ioM‘ ol tliiowing iheir cmpioveeH out ot work without an\ cause or action on 
then I'ai 1 

Piorework, Ihecewoik <>i ^iibconttactmg is lorludden m building work. I'he 
rule iIm. lint apph P* tlie making ot sliei'l metal ware. 

Union libol The sheei-mel.i! workers u^o a paper label on ware math' by them. 
To oiiiHid “ woi k tliev atta< ti a ^lauijM'd iu.C'S label. Tlie labels are fiinimln'd fice 
of charge toemp'n\.Ts imt .ii<‘ I'sned bv t lie general otli»*e to the locals at a charge 
which IS me.i’it to lepirsnil tic* cO'-t The present charge is s|(i a thous.iuti lor 
llie iiiU'S labels and >1 .1 thousand loi the papei laln-ls. The lalielsean not bo 
use<i on waie m.ele in tactoii.'S li\ m<u'hm*ny oi by cliildren. 

IRON MOLDERS’ UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 

History -The Ikui >loldois rnioji of Nortli Ameiica was orgam/.ed on duly Ti, 
is.'i'i. b\ C''egates ir<im Iexisiiiig loi al unions Dy danuary I, ishl.'JH locals 
acknowle<i." d .d'egi.in c to it, Tlie war nearly deslioved it. but by great ami 
sell-s.icrilu ing woi k. e^p, cKilly on the part of William II S\]\is, one of its foiind- 
eis. Its tragments ueie brougtit togcthei. kouitei n locals repoited at the con- 
\entiou ot daniiary, l’^<D,and )0 at tliat of t><ll. The next ye.ir HI now locals 
weie formed and . were leo gani/ed. Fiom that tune, (iiongh tlie growth of the 
union has not liem >te,iiiy, it lias always been a strong and he lithy organi/atioii. 
In duly I'lon, tie* secret.irv reported h‘Jl locals and :ri,uoo nmmbers. 

Geneial aims. -‘Ihe \ire.iml*le of the constitution is as follows 

“ Dohoviiig that under the present social system there is a general teinicncy to 
deny the ]iiodncer the full rew.ird of his imhistry and ‘•kill, and that the welfare 
ot a < oinniunit) deiiends upon tin* piirchusing j ower oi its nn'inbers. and that the 
only means ot Tesi'.ting the power tliat the centialioition ot power lias ]>'acoil in 
the'band'^ot the tew is b\ oigani/eiletlorl Tln-n fore we. tlioironmol^lersol Noitli 
Ainerua. in order lo ptoniote onr cr.dt inlerosis and enable us to manitam our 
rightiul pitvition as citi/eii''. haxe oignni/.ed the Iron MoMers I'nioii ot North 
Ami'rn a.' 

'rile following Is among tlic standing resolutions ol the union 

“ h’cAo/f < d. 'I'liat \x liilo we aie oppos d to eiitcimg .my jnilitical jiarty as a body. 
We declar** it our duly to use our influence with the laxv-making pow<*r to secure 
the following ob;ccts* (!) 'I’lni legulalion of the em])lo\ nicnt ol women and chil¬ 
dren, stH uring the adoption ot a State apprentice law by which all apprentices 
to a trade would be proper.} indentured, idi securing tlie a4loptioii of ]iroper laws 
regulating flu* hours constiiuting a <lay s wuik. (1) relorm in prison labor so as to 
]ircvent the product of convict laliov coming into competition with honest labor, 
and to encourage the inmciple of arbitranon whenever practicable.” 

Convoniion. —The iron moblers hold a convention everv tw'o years if it is desired 
by the memliers. Belore the time for the convention all local unions are asked to 
vote on ihe (juestion of holding cm*. If tli * vote is m the negative, another vote 
IS taken ye.irly until an aflirmative vote is ri'turned. Kach union is entitled to 
one dch'gato for UK) inemliors or l(*s8. and to an additional ilelegate for e\ erv .iddi- 
tionai IbU nieinliers or inaionty fraction tliereof. The organr-iation pays the fare 
of each delegate and ^ 5 piT day during his attendance. 

No convention was hebl between i«U.> and isOO. 
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Constitutional amendment8.'-Tho couHtitution maybe amended either by vote of 
the convention or l)y ^ceneral vote on motion of any local. The executive board, 
on receivinj; a proposod amendment HubmitU-d l>y any local union, must, il a 
maiority of the board approve of the amendment, submit it to a vote of the local 
unions. If a maionty of tlie voters of the members are in favor of the amendment 
it l»ocomes a law. It the proposed amendment is not ap]iroved by the executive 
board, 10 local unions may appeal, wherenijon the executive board, after publish¬ 
ing Its reasons for disapproval, must submit the amendment to the vote of the local 
unions. 

OlRcera. --Thisortfanizationhasalargi'rnuinberot ollieersthan most of the national 
unions. 'Chore are a president. bnir VK'e-preHubmts. a S' cretary, an assistant soc- 
rotarx, a financiei, a. treasurer, an editor of tlio .lournal, and seven trusleeB, who, 
with the presicb-nt. constitute the executive boar<l 'I'lio pi i sidont has no vote in 
the board, but in all other respects acts with it. The piesnlent m jiaid a .salary o( 
$1,500 a year and traveling expensc.s. the vice-piesidents are ciach p.aid 1^1.HM) a 
year and traveling expenses, the secretary is p.inl sl,‘.!00a year and must give bond 
for $5.onO: tlie assistant secrct.iiy rei (uves ijl.ooo; the linancier i.s paid >il. loO and 
the treasurer sso i. the editor re. eives >j ,\the trustees are ])aid si; per day and 
mileage wliile diH(diai ging tlieir duties. 

The ])reHident has a casiing vote m . aso (d' a tie m tlio annual c«>uvention, he is 
e.\ oHlcio a meiiilier of all eomnnitee-. be nets as chief iirgani/.ev. and isre'iuired 
to visit unions uivohetl in dwpntes with eiiiploxers.or ^end a deputy if ho can not 
atti’nd. The \ ice inesidents a»“t as assistant organizers and visitors of unions. 

The finaiK ier has giMierni clmige of the benefit and rebel lunds, keeping account 
of the Unances of the vai i<his local unions. 

Tlie t rustees have cliai go ol ihe invest ment of moneys, and must (sich give bond 
for $1,000. Tlii'y als > possess the general executive poweis and judicial jaiwers of 
the (U'ganizat Kin. They ar<‘ einpowiT«'d to aiiprove or dis.ipprov*' strikes by local 
organi/ations and to levy .issessmenis when neces.sary to support sirikes. 

The executive hoaid mav. by a vole of five members, lemove any officer for 
ini-ompi‘tency or iinlaithlnlni'-'S. No immiber ol the board <-an hold any other 
elective office m the organioition 

Corresponding repiesontativi's. Oik' d'degate fo the convention from each local acts 
as corresjiondinreju’csenlative. and liisdntx is to nport monthly to tlio secretary 
of the national organi/ation the names ol all memiiers inmate<l. sn^pendisl. e.x- 
polled, etc., witli <letails. t li • number of imanbers cm|iloved and unemploye<l. the 
condition of trade, the re. ei|-l.s and e\]>onditures ot the loc.tl union, etc. It a local 
lias only one del.-gate to tlio convention, this dutv falls ujmn him as a matter of 
course If a local has several delegati-s. one of tliem is selected. The delegates 
hold then* otlh'es nnlil tie ir snecessots are elei ted 

Membership. Any moltler who has seived an a[)pienticesiiip of I years, or who 
has worked at the tiade I \ears. and who is competent to demaml the general 
average of wages, max be mlmitted by volt' of thi‘ local union, 'the vote is by 
ball ballot, anti if ont'-tbird i>l tbt> balls are black tht* t andidate is rejected 

Apprentices.-- The constitution letpiircs that any Imy who engages to learn the 
trade shall bo retpnred to st'rvt' 1 years and sliall not be permitted to leave his em¬ 
ployer without .ju.st cau.se It is forbidden to let any hoy begin to learn the trade 
liefore lie is Hi yeais old The number i)t appi entices is rcstricte<l by the rules to 
“1 to each shop. irn‘si>ective <if tln^ uuml»erot molders employed, and I to every 
8 molders em]uoy<'d thereafter ■■ The union has not found it possible to enforce 
this restriction. Itisaaid that the stove founders have more apprentices than 1 
to 0 .lourneymeii. aud that the union, m its couterenco with the Stove Founders’ 
National Def'ensi'Association m IbOO. wivs willing to agree to a ratio of 1 tofi, 
while the employers would not accept anything less than 1 to l.‘ 

Di8ciphiio.--Tlio constitution says- * No member of tliis union shall bo allowed 
to injure the interests of another by undorminmg him in nricos or wages, or any 
other willful act by which the situation of any member may be placed m .leopardy. ’ 

Any member engaged m the Injiior trade is ineligible to hold any office or to act 
as a delegate to convention 

A memb(‘r against whom charges are brought is entitled to a hearing, after due 
notice, before a sjioc ial committee, with the privilege of introducing testimony and 
of cross-examining witnesses The committee rej>otte to the union, and the union 
votes lirst on sustaining the committee’s report as to the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. If the verdict of the union is guilty, the pena’ty is then voted The 
vote is by ballot. The first (piestion is on reprimand. It this is not earned, the 
next ballot is on line: then successively on suspension and expulsion. If no deci* 

~ H - - 

^ Kcpoi-t of till' ItnUi-'truil (. oniiinssjon, vol 7, p Stft. 
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sion is rt'uched when nil these {grades of punishment have been voted on, the process 
IK iej>eateiL Iwii^inninj^ with reprnnnml. Two ballots cun not lie Liken on tluMiues* 
tioii of expulsion, and no ad]onrnment caii take place nnlii a decision is reached. 

.\n appeal lies from any acton of aloi'a^ to the presidcii’ of the inlernational 
union, from him to the exe< utive lK)ard. ami iiltun.ueh to tlie <-onvention. 

Anylocal union may prefer charjresa'^ainKl any lo> al or general officer for viola¬ 
tion ot the < on8titntton or law-', or for any at t caU-iilated to nnjiair tlie dii;nity of 
th <irnani alion (,’liarj;c«are tried b. fore the cxis uti\e board. Tli'Miccused has 
the rmln to qiiestKm witnes'-es. A pojni'ar v«>te is neec''S.iry to ajiprove the lind- 
ini's <it ilm e\eculi\e board. 

Fniajicfcs The cliart> i b e p.nd \>\ new nnnms is ,> . The initiation leo m .sd. of 
wliK h sd ;<o<-H to the local union lor its loi al pin ] o-esand .yi is ''cnL to the ^'anenil 
tr«‘asnier lor the death and tot.il lii-alahty i und. Yiie dues aio miifoi inlycents 
a week The du I'lon «>l them is e\plain<'.! I elow umhT the li. ad •• llei.cliis. ' 

Th'-e«m.stiintion p'o\ides thai when I lie sum o| sihiioO shall lia\e accumnlaled 
in tiie hands <d' (ho lieasniei it sb.ill m\e'tod in tlm n.ime o| tlm trustees. 
Similai ly any monevs above s 1 ono m i he liaiids ot tin* seeretai'\ aie t - • be iii\ (‘st<‘d 
or'lri.osHr<l in tlio name ol the tiusb-rs Anoilier provisnai. liuwt>\ei. d<‘claros 
tli.it tlio H*-i ielar\ si ml! not ba\ <• .it a;i\ time moi .< iluui .side m ins possession. The 
seeretur\ isdirectod to di.tw oideis on tin' t'oa''ni'‘r loi all i xpenditures nml to 
kc e)) aceoililts of the linuncf ' Ills .iideis mnsl lio countoi sii^ni'd by the pre.sKimit. 

BoueflU. -This or^ani-'anon providos tor .i slnko b.aielil of s, per week, payabh* 
to all members en; 4 .i;;ed m a leLcaliy .nitlnni/.ed stiiKc. 'I'he same allowance is 
ma le to memlieis thrown out ot < iiijilo} meiit for lollowmo tin* insti nctionsof the 
union oi eontormihji to its ju \\u iph-s A su-k iieiietit o! s', per week is allowed to 
an\ iiiemlier who Ims l.oeii in :j:ooi 1 -t.imlin^' l‘ir not le-s than <* consecutive 
months. Tins is pa\able at toi iln'ln.st wtek’s sn l{iichs. .ind may not be granted 
lor mole tlian Ik. weeks m an\ one \r,(i \ny nn nil cr taken HU'k while traveling 
IS entitled to benetits horn 111 *' neari st loi al union In ea.-e o! tlio <leatb or total 
disaliility by blindne-s paiah-is ..r loss ot an arm m a li^g of a member who 
has been in good sfamling ioi md less tli.iii I \oai. In- or hi.s In-irs are entitled to 
sino. Mnniieis wlio lia\e been in goo 1 standing tor Iroin 'to h>\eainareentitled 
to.’vldt). Iioiu in to I Veal', sibd, over id \e.ii'' >.‘n(i The out-of work lienetit 
consists of exemption tioni weelvlv dues on!\. Tiiisieliel m.iy not be given for 
more th..n Id wiadcs in any one yeai, .md to 1 “ entit le<l to it, a member must have 
liemi in got d stamling tor at lea^t'» montlis ami must not owe more than dweeks’ 
dues wln ii ne loses liis omployniont 

The eoiistnutioii provides that .sii k memb<-is mnsl visited i-arh week by a 
i‘ommittee of at le.ist two, .md tin- findings ot the <-..mmitt< e must bt; reporbal at 
the regular meeting of the nmon. A loe.il union may also provide in its by-laws 
that a idivMcian s t ertiticale shall bo lui iiislie<l beli.re su-k Ix-nefits are j»aid. If 
the viHitmg committee is reluHml (‘titr.mce to tin* house or tin- sick room, except 
by or<l< r of the .itt'-ndiiig ph>s,cmn, it is not obligatory mi tlie union to juiylhe 
weekly allow.mce. 11 .i inembei is wor.ving nmler the innsdn lion oj the union, 
but at too gre.it a distance to In* visited by the sick committee, a, idiysician’s 
Certificate, atb •'ted Indore .i not.irv piililic, must be turnish'sl before lumefits are 
paid. 

All lienehts ar<“ nlt'Ui.itelv payable by the national union altliough the local 
unions keep a portion <if tlie Innds on hami subiect to draft or to T' plcnishment 
from til'* central ti(asur\. Out ot the local weekl\ dues of‘Yd cents s e.-nts are 
jdaced to the ciedit ol the local lieiielit fund fortlie pavimmt ol sick and out-of- 
work liem-iiis Ten wuts jier week aie lorwarded toilio intoi national treasurer.of 
which li) ])er cent is plac'sl m the de.iih ami diaability Inmi. ‘J'l ]>er cent in the 
monthly turn!, and ■>'< percent in tlm stiiko lund In eus'-ot emergency the execu¬ 
tive board has power to mako traiisfors tiom om* lund to aiiotln^r. *Th<! central 
organization lias an otlii er known as the liii.meier, who keejm account of the funds 
ot thelo ala for relict jiurposes. as well as ot the veiiel innds ot the international 
organization. It the sick luml of a local bt-comes depleted, be must, with the con¬ 
sent of the ]>resident. oialer such a remitlam e from t he international relief fund 
aa is necessary. He has power aKo to < all m from the b.ilances of the sick-benefit 
fniida of th-‘ local unions such ainoiints .is are necessary for the general relief 
fnnda. 

During the year ending June dU, lltbii. strike benefits were paid to the amount 
of $71.d4H. death benelitsL) the amount of .Sid.obO and sick benetits to the amount 
ot §H.-),42tk This includes practically all the expemlitureh ot this sort by iKith 
local and national organizations. The general e\pons-s of the national union 
were $(0,(517. The iiaymenls out of tim 7 cents a member a week, which remains 
under the control of the locals, are not leported. 
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Strikes. —Tho lion Moldors' Union used to be one of the nio^il jiL^^oosaive of labor 
organizations In its tirnt year, 1 out ot a total ineom*'ot was spent 

on strikes.’ Its constant <li niands, culnnnalmg in a gr<aL sinke in are 
Maid to iiave (l*!8trow‘d the stove inaniiia< ture m Troy, N V.. whicli was a great 
center of th<^ stove trade, in the rnid-'t ol I lie contest of IHm; the stove lounders 
of thocoiinlry orgHiii/ed IhoStovi? I'oiinders'National Defense As-socianon. Their 
avowed jmrjiose was to tiglit the inoldois. and tlie\ did figlit tlu'm steadily lor i 
or 5 years, and won This oxperieiu'o proliahly contrilnited. as tho emtiloyers Bay 
It did. to reilnco tho laohlers to a more |>eaeeatth* liuine ot mind. Their policy 
for It) vearH ])asl has been one of peace. Tlmir relauons wnih their emplo><‘rs ha\e 
boon rognlated, so tar as they have been able to e lect it. by foim.d agreementH, 
national or local. An account of IliO'e agieen.ents is gi\en on pagi'S .lli 
They huvo not, howevei, forgotten how to figlit, as is shown !•> tho uiiiHiitant 
stnko in (develiill'l in I'.HIO This stll'o-. wllleli is eiosrh cotiiiei led with the 
agropinent between the union and the National t'oumh-is' A'-soeiation. is desci ibed 
on page dW. 

Aiillioriztifittti >>l sirikr'-’. In order to appeal for tlieoflicial an I lion/at ion ol .i strike 
aloiail union innst hold ameeling and take a seeiet balloi on tie* >)iieslion ol accept¬ 
ing comlitions propO'cd b\ emplo\ ms or of making demands \ n allirma’u o \ ote 
of llireedourths ol all th • rnemiieis presiait is Kapiited and ii<> member c.in vole 
who has not bumconliiinouslv a memb»*r for at hant moniiw. If the decision 
IH in the allirmalw e. tin' mem"ins must remain at woik ami lay timii < ause } oloie 
the iiresidinit of the iiat.mnal organization llemnsi proeccil lo lliepbueoi <lif- 
liculty. personally or by deputy, to investigate, and, il possn \r, bi ing a lion t a set¬ 
tlement It lie tails in tins he must send a <s.py ol t he grie\ am e to eai li ot the 
seven niembors of the ex<*cutivi‘ board, wdiose do ision a^ to i bo appioval oi disap- 
pro\ al of tho projiosed aetioii is (inal If a lo< al union liecides to stnk'e in opposi¬ 
tion (o the order of t.lio exi'ciitive lioanl, t lie aelioii m.iy lie lamsidei-ed sullieient 
provocation lor siispeiiHion from tin* rigdits ami privileges n| the national union, 
at the opiiou of the president and e\e( nti\e boai d Tim niemia rs working m a 
Bhop are forbidden to striki‘ witboul antlioi n v 

Thoconstitul loll also <lohnes certain * ases wlncii ai e to I itM-onsi<li'red as lockouts, 
and consequently as instil ving a rot us.d to woi k 'I’lius ii the em])lo\ei demands 
of members that they sign conii acts, or work tor stoi e pa \, or \\orlv •• tnna.s ’ or 
(jnit the union, it eonstituh's a lockout Sn t'>o if anemplovei whose num aie 
on strike attempts to get his work made in shops otlnn than tliat owned by bun, 
it is the duty of ail memiiers to udiise lo w'ork on liieso jobs, and I liey .ire to be 
considered as locked out 

A resolution (d the union, adopted at one ot its national coineiitioiis, declaics 
that it 18 the policy <d' the organi/ation (o render assistams' tosisiei oigaiiiza- 
tions among workmen lauinei teil willi the foundries ii ihey sulauit their griev¬ 
ances and reiiuest as.sislanee lief ore striking. II sucii assistam e is likely to involve 
the mem lx r.s of tlu' Iron Mulders' Union in a striko il must receive the same sanc¬ 
tion Irom the ])resident and the executive board <i- a '-t nke ol tlie imuulierb ot the 
union. 

y/cac/f/.s* oat/(nsc.s.soaca/.v.—Striking mem hers are allowed ,i benelit of sT per week. 
This is jiaid out of tlio national fnmls I’lfty < ight pei cent ol tlio weekly per 
capita ta.x of 10 cents is set, asnle fot tliestiikt' tuml It tliis fund becomes 
depleted the executive lioard has authoritv to li>vv >uch ;nsessmeuts as are imees- 
aary. Without a vote of the local orgain.Mtion.-. 'I'lio sanm .dlowance is made to 
vietimizeil memiiers as to those on antliorim-d slnkcs 

Hours of lajior and p.ocowork, - Tlie constitution coul.iins the following p iragraphs 

“No niomlier shall do work of any kind hefon‘ the nour ol Ta m o- a ter 
p. m., nor shall it he p rmissible for a member ot tins union to do more Ilian a 
day's work m a <lav for equivalent laiv 

“Molders shall not bo paid less lhan time and a half lor overtime, and double 
time for Sutuhus and iog.d Imlidav^. 

“Believing tiiat the pieeewatrk system m the several l)ranches ol our trade has 
given rise to aliases thathave wrought the mo^i grievous injury to oni mcrnliers, 
and that our best interests ho in making an < t1ort toward its abolition and the 
substitution ot tlie day-work system in all bi am Ims Therefore, ho it 

“ itesolml. That it be an instruction to all of our ollicers, local and national, to 
make every effort to promote the growth of the smitimeut in favor ot the aboli¬ 
tion of the olmoxious piecework 8>stem among our members, and that our national 

'Ainerieiii) I’eilciatiojiist. .Vpril, I'Hil p ll'i 

Soo the tostiinonv"I tlie si>eretarvei the sto\ «• |'’oiiU(iers N,iti>uKil Defense uUhjii lietoro 
tho Industrml Ci>inim3,siou Hoinirts, Vt)l VII, j>p Njl-Nhj 
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officers stand pledged to take advantage of every opjMTtunity to farther the policy 
h«'rem outline<l.' 

The convention of iHtK) subnnttod to a V(.>te of the members the qm'stionof taking 
steps to ]>iit an end U> piecework and toeetabhsh the s hour day. The action pro- 
])ow*<l was an instruction to future officers to try to Be<'ure these modifications in 
agreements which might be made with the foundry men The proposition to 
attempt the alK)htion of pipework w.is ap])roved hy a Note of LMth to l.04il; the 
proj)Osition for the estai'hslmient of the s-lumrdin by a vote of to 7lKi. 

The secretary sni s * We rejili/.ed that it would he an impossibility toermet a law 
alv) ishing a system that has l^een m eMsteiu e. 1 might say, since the Christian 
era. We reah/ed that it was. in a inoasure. a system that was very damaging to 
the workiimn. and felt that it could only l)e al»ohshed it at all. throuL'h agitation 
witli tho'C who im]K>v«>d the systc'm on their worlvimm Wo can not hope for 
immediate results on either of tlu‘se propositions, but wo do expect throngli agita¬ 
tion to impioveon these conditions if we are not abb^ to accomplish a'l wo desire." 

Machinery - The convention of fs'.iu lesohcd to oxtcuid its junsdicliou over 
machine moldcrs ainl all who work at molding, and advised all iiiemlK*rs to acce])t 
jobs on mohiing machines and to bring out ilieir best possibililics 

Journal. A monthly journal is jniblished at a subscnptiou price of 2.')ceutBa 
year. It is not Muit trei* to member'^ An editor, who must be a luemlier of the 
union. Is elected at eaeli convention It is tbn'Cted that the muiimum mimlwT of 
pages for reading inattei shall lie j I d pages are lesc rvt d for the I'.yclusive use of 
thecibtor The (■"iisiitution piovid' s that the columns of the .lournal shall bo 
op» n to all shades of tlumght on political, religions, un<l economic (jnestions: hut 
any article on trade matters l^ to have tlio jireference, in the montli it is received, 
ONer arlielpH on sm-h snlips ts. 

Union label The blind ol the Iron Mohlers, adopl'nl in Is;k;, is printed on pajier 
andattaclied to union-made < astings. It Nvas detei mined in to abandon the 
paperbibel and adopi a device which could b»‘ impressed on the molds and l)ecoine 
a part of the ca'^ling itself. 

The moMers admit that their label has not ptoved as efTeetivo aNveapon as those 
of other tiades. Tlie re.isons Nvliich they give are: First, the moMer does not 
usually turn out a completed prodm t. and by reason of the disorganized condition 
or unfair treatment of kindred trades tho moldcrs’laliel would sometimes work 
injury to struggling telloNv-nnionists, Secoml. machinery <-asting8 and the like 
are sob. to peopli' nv1i » can not be expected to discriminate in favor of union-made 
goods. Tuird, aitn les of c.ist iron which go to the general public are likely to lie 
expensive articles like vtoves and jiureha^ers cun not so ioadilyl)o induced to dis¬ 
criminate in favor ot tlie union l.ibel as they <‘:in be in the purchase of cigars or 
hats. This is ospeci.illy tnn‘ Nvhen tho Nvomen do the buying.' 


PATTERN MAKERS’ LEAGUE OF NORTH AMERICA. 


History.- The Pattern Makers' League of North America was organized in 1887. 
Its memlKTsare emploved lu inakmg the Nvooden patterns from which castings are 
made. 

The membership, as shown by tlie.se< letarv's report for certain years, is given in 
the following table. The fiscal year ends April do, and tlie rejiorts are understood 
to refer to that date 
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Object:.—The objects of the league are declared to l>e 

1. To elevate the conditions and protect the interests of the craft. 

‘2. To establish fair Nvages and trade conditions. 

•i. To influence the apprenticeship system m the direction of intelligence, com¬ 
petency. and skill m the interest alike of employer and employee. 

' Ainoncan PoiUTtitioniKt. March. p 711 
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4. To oii'loavor to avowl <*oDflictH by means of arbitration and conciliation. 

5. To provide HH|jerunimaiion, sick, death, and tota'-disability benefits, and toi)l 
insurance. 

Convention.—('onventiona are held every ’ yo irs, unless otherwi.se decided by a 
referendum, in which each local has the same nuinhec of votes tliat it would have 
in acoiivenlion. The question of ho'din^f a convention n to be voted upon by the 
several lo als m Janiiary: if the vote i.s ne;;ative the convention i.s postponed fora 
year, and the question recurs iu the following .January. Locals are eniith^d to 1 
<leie>;ate for each ‘lO members <»r fra< tion of 5 l not less than ’^5. Representation 
is based on the number of memlxTs l(»r whom perca[)itata.\ is jiaid lor the mouth 
of March. One delegate may east the full vote to which his local isentitloil. 
Delegates receive .^1 .'lO a day an<l mileage Irom the general fund. Init ic is pai I 
only for 1 delegate for the first oO mcinbeis and 1 addiiional delegate for each addi¬ 
tional KK) meinbers. not lor a full representation of the largo locals. A local must 
have been in existeiuxWI months before the 1st ol March incceding Ihe conven¬ 
tion in order to be entitled to lepresentation The Ihitte n Makers make the 
nnnsnal provi.sioii that all elective and exeentivo officers shall have votes in the 
convention on all (jnestions e.xiepl the flection of officer-, piovided thi^yarem 
good standing in their a.ssociations. In most national unions the general officers 
have seats iu the <-onvention. but no votes, unless they are delegate.s from their 
liM^als. 

Conatitutional amendments. -The constitution may be ainendeil only b\' a two- 
thirds vote of the biennial convention. c<m(irmed l>y a two-thnds \oteof the locals. 
The vote of each local for this ]mrpo.se is comimted according to the r(*presenta- 
tion to which it would bo entitled in a convention, on the basis of the number of 
members for whom it has paid jier < ajnta tav tor the jirevions month 

Officers The olficers of the Pattern Ma o>rs‘ Ijeanie am a |u-<'sident a vice-pres¬ 
ident. a secretary-treasurer, and an executive bo.iid consisiing nf these three 
offieers and six other members of the (iOigue. None of th in e in b<‘ owner or 
foreman in any business employing jiattiTn maker.-, rh- p'vvers of the board 
are broad It has general supervision ot the work ol the IcMguo. ])asses upon all 
appeals trom local associations or members thereof, ap])roves the by-laws of these 
associations, and has pow*-. to investigate proposed strikeij, and fo endeavor (o 
bring about a settlement, or to anthori/e or refuse aid Imm tlie national tiimls 
It may remove any oifieer, local or national, by a t wo thirds x ote 'I'lie report o' 
the board to the convention of the lieague indd in .Inne, I'.kio, comments on the 
recent decision of tlie board toaiipomt an org.mi mr, as had been aiithon/ed by 
the previous biennial convention. The ))iesident was appointed organizer, and 
the report declares that he has aceompli-lieil a consideialile work in oxten'ing 
the inembershij) and the influence of the League. .\n ammidment to the constitu¬ 
tion adopted after tins convention made the president the general organizer, 
recjuiiing him to devote liis entire tune to the l>eaguy and granting him a.salurvof 
The secretary-lreasiirer, also is now required to give his whole lime tohis 
League work, and h paid yearly. Pp to I'lUO he received only a small iiay- 

ment from the League, and w.is obliged to support himself by regular work at 
his trade, and to do the laaigiie work nights and Sundays 

Salaried organi/.eis may be apiiointed by tlie general e\*‘cntive board, and may 
reemvo sneli pay as it deems inst. The cost of the president’s 10 months’ service 
as general organizer, by ajipomiment of the executive bo.ird, dnmig the fiscal 
year ISDO. liefore the constitution made him orttauizer by virtue of lus office, was 
$1,811. Three thousand one hundred and one dollars was expended for organiza¬ 
tion purpos's during tfie two years from Mav 1. I S!)8, to Ajinl bO, I DUO. The mem¬ 
bership increased some 80 per cent during that time. 

Business agents.—The constitution of the Pattern Makers' League contains fuller 
provisions concerning the appointment and duties of business agents than are 
found in the rules of most trade unions. It is ]irovided that n local association 
may. in it.s discretion, elect an organi er or business agent, who must devot 'h s 
whole time to the business «*f the association His term of office may not exceed 
6 months, though he may be u-efet ted Up to thOhliis pay was the prevailing rate 
of wages This limit is now removed. 

The business agent is strictly subject to tlio orders of the executive committee 
of the local association. He may hold no other office in the union, unless it be 
that of financial .secietary. He may under no circumstances take .-nch action as 
will involve the memlxu s in disimtesor the association m expense, without special 
and specific instructions from the association. His duties must be such as will 
increase the membership ot the association and extend its influence. For thi.s 
imrpose he must keep track of the names of members ot the organization and of 
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nonunion men in the trade. He mnst aJaoholp moinlM?r8 of tin? muon to lind work, 
keejdnif records ot vacancies.etc 

It will bo seen from tbtvse provisionu that the Pattern Makers'league deftirog 
that the inianu'ss agent shall l>e the servant and not the master of the lociil 
organization. 

Metal Trades Councils.—A niovoment i.s on fo^d to establish in tho various citie.s of 
the C'untry councils somewhat similar b) the building trades i-ounciU. repre¬ 
senting tho se]'arate trade unions in the different branches of the metal Irailes, 
and also to bring alxuit closer relations Iwtween the national o.gani/ations of tho 
metal trader The report of tho biennial <oinention of the I’attern .Makers’ 
League, hehl in June ItKM. states that Die local association of that League in St. 
L'uis had lornu'd, nearh yeais hefoie. a (edoration with tho other unions ol 
the metal trades in that, 4-it\. In I>oe«‘mhcr ISHP. this local association lecpiestcd 
the sain tion ol tho l’att4Tn Makeis' [,o.iguo to enter into a inovemont with tho 
other trades rcpresonteil m tins Metal Trades ('ouncil to sis-ure .piint contracts 
with their cni[iloyers. ’I'liese contracts were to i>rovido for arhitiation to solth' 
4lis|ni(es ansing ninh*r fhmn Tho attempt loll through, sini o tin* moldeis signed 
indi\ idnal agreements instead of a'lhei mg to tins plan ef loint agieonients 

.\t tho convention ol thi' P.itlern Makers' [.eagiie the .^t. Louis association 
urge<l tie-desiialnlity of forming tluonghout tho country coiiih-i!s of tho metal 
tiadesMiinlar to that mSt. Louis, Uargued that th«f]K>licy of tln'ieceutlv formed 
euijilou'is' org.mi atioii. tlio Nafional Mi'tal Ti.uh-s .\ssociation, as shown by its 
coiiteieiice will) tho hit' rn.ilional Assoi lation ot M.ichmistsm New York in May, 
was e\ Kh iitly to deal with the trades se].arately and to kee]) tln m from working 
m hai uiony. It appears, in f.u t. that tlie olln eis of the National .Metal 'rrades 
Ass... lutioii took no delinito act i.>n uin.u the prejio'-als of the repre-ontatives of 
seine of tile other oigani/at'oiiH m the lact.il tiades that similai agreements to 
that m.ele witli the liiternatlonal .V.ssociatioii ot MachmNts should bo made with 
them also The St. Lmiis association di'clared that tins ])o|icy on tho part ot tho 
•‘inploMTH empha''i.ed the desirubihtv of closer liai mon\ hetwoen the dilforent 
unions <oimeitetl with the mefal ti eles It declared that tho n'snlts already 
a^H'oniplished bvtiiomotal trades couikmI in St Louis had h(‘eu\4Ty fl<lvantageons. 

< )n the basis of this ii.v oiniiiendation of the St Louis association, the Pattern 
Makers League adopted a re.solutiou to thoefTei-t that all localassoemtiongshouiil 
Use e\erv effort to foi m metal trades councils in tlieir \ icinity. and that when a 
sullii iei,‘ niimlM-r ol .hose local couik ils have been lormed an international conn 
<•11 slioij’1 he cstahlished.' < Sisj the account of tlio Metal Tradi-s l•^‘deratlon. 
page :v>., 

Memborship. 'I'lie constitution r(‘<iUiies that an .ijiplicani liavo S(*rved a regular 
apjirentn eship or liav*! worked five y<‘ai8 at tho trade. Ho must he proposi'd in 
writing l)v a member an<l recommended byiwo<dher iiiomlif'rs. Tin* local o.k<*cu- 
tue j'oinmittro must make a carelul mvest igation of hiH( haracter ami fitiioss, and 
mav demand an e.samination bv a physician at the camlidaio’s expense. A two- 
thirds \oie of tiio members pr<sent i8 m-cesHarv to adinwsioii Any im-mbor who 
gives false answers to an\ <iueslion as](e<l by Ins juoposers or by an <'\amining 
committee, or whoconceals Lo ts ol any kiml that shouhl be known to tho Leag’ue. 
IS to be expelled 'Ui <iiscov»‘rv. Anv meiulx'i-that assists m any decoiition in roganl 
to t he a'lmission of l andiilatcs la to !>*■ lined not lens than .sin nor more than >H0, 
and may he expelled. 

An apprentice may be admilted la tin* last i) months <>1 Ins apprentii-oship. 

Apprenticeship. Tho Pattern Makers' League <h‘clares that i years slionld l>o the 
term of ap])r<*nticeship. and that it will usi; its mrinemn to establish that rule. 
There is not to he more th.in I apprentice m anv shop employing less than .9 lour- 
neyinen, where more than 7 and less than 12 loui ne\ men are emploxed, ami not 
more than I in any shop, legardless of the number of lourneymon. 'I’ho local 
associations are i<*fiuired to insist that apprentices Berve, tho recognized time, and 
that they comply strictly with the terms ot their indentures. 

The secretary-treasurer wrot'*, on .June l .“>, lOffl “ In regard to the enforcement 
ol a regular appreutice.ship. I would state it is almost umver'al. Now and then a 
man mav w’ork from anofh<*r trade into ours, but the numlier i.s so small that it is 
practically nil, and does not throughout the entire country and Canada average 10 
jier xear. (iraduab^s from traile schools also, as far as w** cam learn, go into the 
shops and serve a regular apprenticeship. This in a great measure is due to the 
fact that of all the trades pattern making combines a greaU*r amount of intelli¬ 
gence and skill than is reijiiired in any other, and to follow it successfully a worlc- 

' Prtx-tMidiujfH yf Xmth Regular Hessieii of the Pattern Makers Le. igne, pu 'Si Z'y.'A ainl <*' 
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man munt tliorouu'Ji kn<*\vleilg« of all kinds of molding and of drafting. 

Tho nnnilior of a|)j)renti<:e« working at tlje busme.'js is also satislactory to the 
organi/Jition, as during tho last year but one comidamt was entered by a local as 
to an V shops working more than our ruiescallcd for. There are. though, through¬ 
out the country some few shops in which the liuiit of apprentices a.s laid down in 
the riih-H iH exceeded, but this is by ta<-it arrangement with the local organiz-ations, 
.IS ifie number of .lounieymen employed m these instances is so out of proportion 
to the average shop that to ontorce this rule would be an injustice. These shops 
(.*) in number) are, with one exception, in localities organized to such an extent 
tliai were it foiiml advisnlde to limit the number of apprentices it could no doubt 
be done. 1 can hlate for our organization that so lar as the apprenticeship Hxstem 
iH concerned, both as relates to tlieserving of same and mnnber.it is s.itisfaetory. ' 

Working and transfer cards.—Eacli member is ])rovided with a metal-bound ( ard, 
snitalile lor carrying in the vest po<;ket 'I ho color is changed every b months. 
The card shows tlie dates of meetings, and is jirovidod with spaces indicating the 
dues for ea<di w»'ek. and with spaces for .•issessmoiits Upon it a record is made 
of the owner s attendance at meetings, and also 4)f his hnancial standing with the 
association. It must, bo produc' d and shown to any member on demand. 

.\ny member who remove.s to the jurisdiction of another local must deposit his 
transfer card within :;o ilays. on pain of forfeiting Ins meiubershiin On doing so 
Inns entitloil to .dl privileges and benefits of a member of the new local, flow- 
ever, wlieti a local is involved in a fltrik«^ incmbers who leave the jilace can not be 
transfm red from il. hut must (•(intinue to jiay to it all their diu's and assessments. 

Fmaiicos. Tin' baltiTu Makers have drfinitely adopted the policy of high dues 
and lienelits Helore istiH tlie constitniioii ptovided that the initiatioi. fee should 
not be le-s than S'T and local dues slionbi not ba le-s than •'‘iO cents a month In 
is'.is th(! miminnm initiation fee vwis rmseil to and the minimum dues to‘JO 
4-enlH a week In I'.too the minimum dues weie raised to Ja cents a week, ('an- 
didates wlio aie over r.o years old, or who fail to pa.ss the imsln al evamination, 
may be (‘iirollcd as nonl>enolieial ineinli'TS, and their dues may not be less than 

I. ’) ( oiita a week. They are entitled to all bonohts except sick and funeral lienefits. 

Up to tlie National Li'ague.besules collocting several special fnmU, levied a 
pi-r ca]iiia tax at the discretion of the general executive board, but it was provided 
that this ixTc.ipita tax should not (exceed the actual cost of managemenf. In IHOO 
tlie per capita tax was fixed at lo cents a mouth for benefit lal meinliers and -'-0 
centsamontb for iioubem'ficiai mtunlxus lu t'.'OO the tax was made umformlv 
fiO cenfs. Vivi) por cent of the tax is .set aside for the superannuation fund, J'l per 
cent lor the sn loand tleath-benefit fund,‘JO per cent lor tlie a.ssistanco or strike 
fund, and .'>0 jier ciuit for the giuieral fuiul. small additional assessment i.s levied 
for tool in.sinance 

When a member is m weeks in arrears he is to l>e notified, and wlien 11 weeks in 
arrears ho ceases to luivt* a claim for lionofits. Ilodotis not re over his claim until 
lie has licon m goo'l .standing—that is. les.s than 11 wet'ksin arrears—for f conse. u- 
tive vvtM’ks Whi'U l.{ wt'eks m arrears he must be suspended 

Tlieofbcial lournal of the Leagm* declared in March. P.MiO. that the experience of 
‘J yeaiH lunl .stiown “tliat flit' ptdicy of high tines and IxMiefits, national in charac¬ 
ter. was tilt' only propt'v ixdicy. The membership has Iss'ii more than doubled since 
tlH' last c.invention. '' 

After 1 con.secntivo weekly reports of idleness a member's dues may be paid by 
bis Itical lor d months, if he continues to be out of employment. At the end of 
d intinlliH he must I'lther reMimo his jiuyments or be droppetl from tlie roll. 

Beneflta.—.S'l/pcro/o. im/ma hcin lit The Pattern Makers made a new jirovision in 
11100, for a superannuation fund, from which payments are first to be made in 
lO'JO. Five per cent ol the per t apita tax. or. at present. ‘Jl cents a member a 
month. IS set apart to provide it. It is intended “for the lienefitof aged members 
who have retire<l from active work a^ pattern makers, and for members who are 
permanently dis.ab'ed. through accident or otherwise. " .Members oo \ears old and 

J. ") years in the league arc to receive -sl'J a month, members years old and 31) 
years in the league, a month All members who were in good standing on 
duly 1 1000, who maintain their memliership continuously until .Inly I, lOJO, and 
and aie then over oo years o'd, .tre to be entitled to superanniiation benefit No 
other beiioht i.s to be paid to a member who is receiv mg superannuation lienefit: 
but on the death of Mich a member the regular funeral lienetit is to be paid One 
who has been granted supeiannnatioii benefit, and who returns to work at the 
trade, is to have no further claim on the fund for .■> years. 

<irl: (iiitl /if'cc/ps'.—A member who wa.s less than 4'> years old when he 
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joii)e<l, who WHS freo from any local or j>erraanent (H'ieiiso or injury, and wlio has 
iK'on in y:ood standing .V^ con'wntive w<*cks. is (entitled to sick aiul fuinTul hcnefits. 
provided his sickness or d(*atli is not canstsl hy his own imi>r<ii>er conduct. A 
nicmlier who .lomed U‘tween the ages of lo and oO.and wlio otluTwisc I nllills tho 
re<jairement 8 is entitle<l to one-half sick and fuicTal Ix-ncfits. The full sick liencftt 
i.s $t a week, le^s all payments due the league Full Inneral benctit is $50 

8ick henetit m not ])aul for a sickne.ss of less tnan 11 »hns. and not lor more tii.m 
l.'l weeks in any consecutive \'i months. Whore tho smkness is longer, the mem¬ 
ber may bo exempted from payment of <lueH, if he desires, alter tho payment of 
Hick benefit cea.sc". 

A relief committee IS lo be appoint'Ml b\ emdi local.and two momlMT'-*if it are 
to visit each sick member, “not togetbi'r, nor b\ innt.ial agreunienl, bill iinle- 
pcndeiit of each other, and satisly themsohes n.s lo the validity of Ins «daim. ’ 
they are also to require from the ajiplicant a )>)i^ sician s (•erlifi( ate. 

When the Pattern .Makers League tirstestabli.sh- d national sick and ileath bene- 
hts, in the sick lienetit was h\ed at .Nil.da a week, and thede.itli benelit raiige<l 
from $ 5 n after I year's meml)oiship to .$100 ,liter 15 years' menibeislni). 'I'lie 
insurance 1h\ss of Mass.u'husetts at the time lavjuired fr.iternal «‘igani/.atioiis 
whndi paid sick lienelits larger than $5 a w<s*k ord<‘,ith iieiictits largei than .si ?5 
to comply witli certain reijuirennmts as to incor[)Oialion and as to deposit.s with 
State otticers. The PatU'rn Makers'Leaguesii'-pended itslicnetit inovision.s rather 
than comply with these laws, and ultimatel> rodm ed its lien' f'll^ to the piesent 
scale of .$1 a weok foi sickness and s 50 at death. Tim Massachusetts insurance 
laws were moditied in iliat trade unioii'' an' oxempte<l from their recjiiire- 

inent". 

In l'' 0 ’.l. the first year of the 8 i<‘k and doatii Ix'imlits. .$005 was paid lor siclniess 
and $.’00 lor deaths. Additmnal sick ami <loatli bouelits are often paid b\ the 
locals 

The president said in his report to the convention of lOOo lliat the a<loplion of 
the national vn k and <leatli lienetits had mlded greatly to the stalulilv and perma¬ 
nence of tlm le.iLMU'. It had brought the local associations closer to e.icli othiT 
and made them fi-el tliat they were one united bodv. He lecommeinled Miat if any 
changes bo made they Ih 3 additions rather than subtiai tions. 

'/bo/ I,I SHI tilin'. \ separate department for the mutual insurance o( tools, on a 
voluntai .• plan, was csiablislied iu Ihms. in l.s'.i.s tool insurance was made cuin- 
pulsoiycti ill members, though tho amount of the insurance may lie as little as 
$‘.^5 or as Uioch ns $ 150 . An annual a.ssesHinentof I jiercent of the amount lu^ured 
Is levieil to cover the cost, and it is provided that the insurance fund shall bo kept 
separate, and tliat when a re.si'rve fund of s 5 OOO has accumulated in this di'part- 
ment the assessmciit for each > ear shall be onlv enough to cover tlie pa> ments of 
the \)recoiling ye.ir. Tlio b,dance in this fund was $ 1,117 on Mav 1, IMOO, and 
$'-’.T.<.’ on May i. looo. 

Tho secretary note<l in his rei>ort of looo that the compnKorv character of tins 
insurance and tlloa.H 8 cs^u^■nT levied imdei it » anse(l dissatislactmn. He siiggest»‘d 
that much friction would be 'lone awav with if means c-mld bo devisoil for raLing 
the funds l»y assessing the as'-ociations instead of tht^ members individually. 

St.-iki-hriii'jils. -Memb.'rH engaging in an authonze<l stnkoaio entitled to a bene¬ 
fit of $7 per week. Memls rs victimized • becansi' of their adtierem e to the ju ni- 
ciplesof the le igne ’ are entitled to tlie same benefit, from the dalo of application 
to the general secretary treasurer. 

The amounts jiaid out for tool insurance and strike benefits by tho Pattern 
Makers, in successive peruxls ending May :i. are given in the following table 
After ispu the amounts are for biennial periods. 
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Stnkejand arbitration.- The constitution of the Pattern >fak<'rs formerly contained 
a ae<daration *• that strikes are de])lorabh‘ in tlieir effect and contrary to the best 
interests ot the craft.” and that tho const'tution therefoie gavi no sanction to 
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them, except in ntrict nc. onlanee with the law whi' h it lanl down. This declara¬ 
tory »tat©inent wan I'limiuitted in l!M)u. The laws referred to in it were mu )i loss 
detiiiled than thoM^ which laanv orj^aniyations provide. The general o.xecutive 
lx)ard, which ( on.siste I of the pre.sident. the vice-president, the flecretary-tieasurer, 
and lour other nieniliers. was directed to m ike a thorough investigation when an 
appeal tor strike aid was inado. It might tlien grant assisfanc^ out of tht‘ reserie 
Cund. but if this fund became depleted and ;in assessment was no easary, an ulhrm- 
ative vote of everv lof a) was re jUired rin'-coiistitnlion did not make it nece.ss.iry. 
as the (institutions of most national organisations do. that the eoiist-aitcd the 
e\ecuti\o commitieo ho ohtaine I before beginning a snike. The e.\eeativ(‘ hoard 
had. however, adopted Iho policy of \ofing no help for stnkt's which it had not 
aiithoi i-<mI In rofei i mg to Us coiiMistcin enlon ement of this policy, in its leport 
to the convention of Il'uO, it says •* We bi‘liev“ that iiidi\ idiial and iinsam tioned 
movements n'siilt m iniurv to the league and members involved." 

[n llKk) this policy, whicli the o\('cuiive board liad put in force by its own 
autliority. was embodied in 'In- < onstitnlion, at least Ity implication Dettuh'd 
regulations for the inauguration (d •'trik(‘S. similar b* those which are goneially 
found in the constitutions of nati aial bodies, were adopt(‘(l. Tlien* niii-'t bo. fii>t. 
a two tliirds vote of tin* local, and nomemb(*r may \ olt» unless lie h.is been a mem- 
Ikt tor at lea''r ft inoiillis. The general officers must then bo notified, and, if noc 
essarv. the g< neiai prcHid«‘tit is to pio eed t<) the spot, in person or to deputy, and 
try toelf'ctn.seltlemciit. If he lads • a strilo; nia\ bo di'c.an d. with 1 he sanction 
of the geiK'ral o\ecntivo board, and boio'lit granted." A nicmlier who works in a 
shop during a strike against it, or dotvs its work elsowher*'. is liable to line sus¬ 
pension. or i*x[)ulsioii 'I'lie geiieial oxocutivo boaid lias [lovicr to declaie n strike 
otT. but must gue at least wc'oks notice to tin* local po|mlar vote is reijuired 
to aiitliori/c nsses.smeiilH m aid of stnki^s 

The strike benefit is s; a week. Kach member who rocoivi's it must sign a 
voneher lor each week or part of a wi'ck. and the voucher must Ih) sent to the 
general exeimtive bo.tid willi a lull weeki}' re[)oi t. 'I’heri' is a tesei \o or ‘ assi.st- 
ance fund," winch is suppoit<‘d by an uiipropnatioii ot 1(» cents per member from 
the monthiv per capita ta\ j» nd to the nation il organization In ease tlie amount 
in this find is insidheient. assessm(*nt.s may lie IcvkhI I)\ vote of the local unions. 
Tln'ie are no restrict ions as to the lengtii ot time during which strike benefits may 
he paid. 

The biennial report of the cxeentivo lioard for tin* J \eurs ending April do, I'.HK). 
enumerat' « various instances in which the local unions have appeah*d tor support 
of stri.\es bv I ho gon(*ral organi/ation. In sju eral of tlie>e instances the e.xecutive 
hoard r(‘fii8ed. on various gronnds. to sanction thestriki*. In tlie ease* of aveiy 
imiiortant strike in N(‘w \ or v theapiiro.a of the oigani'ation was given, but no 
assistance was aski'd for or grani»*d I’ermission to inangnrato strikes and to 
rect'ivo strike assistance was grant(*il in live inst.uict's. and in oin* ol the-e. tliat at 
Boston, where the 5)-l)our day was the chi(*l demand, it proved nocess.iry to appeal 
to the unions for a str.ke as.sessment The a[)pro\ al of the local imions was gus'ii 
and the strike was conimiied for fully months The total (‘xpenditnn* by the 
national league was 'I'lio executive hoard finally decided to withdraw fur¬ 

ther support fiom tin* Boston .as.sociation. but more ihaii « i per cent of the mem¬ 
bers of the muon in th.it < ity had aheady obt.iim'd the O-lnmr dav. 

The ]iresident of the league in hisanniial lejiort declared that the iinportance of 
the strikes which h;id heen carried on during the pre eding vear.s sliowed the 
necessity of a larger reseive fund. Ho recommended.accordingly, th.it an a.ssess- 
mont of .‘$1 per year he levied u|)on the members in addition to the regular sum set 
aside for the assistance fund. 'I'he convention did not comply with the recom- 
ineiidation. hut increased tlie monthly payment to tins fumi from ,s cents to il) 
C(*nl8 The total amount of the as-istance fund of tlie Battern .^lake^s'League 
on May 1. ISPS. wa.s^tt.lTl. After an e\|n*nditnn* ot .s 5.d‘.>U during the ensuing 
years and a transhr of .$10() to the general fund, a balance of remained in 

the fund,' 

Policy regarding arbitration.—The statement of the objects of the Pattern Makers' 
League in its constitution mentions as one o; them “to endeavor to a\oid all con¬ 
flicts. and tlieir attending bittenn'ss and pecuniary loss, by means of arbitration 
and conciliation in the settlement of all disputes concerning wages and conditions 
of employment." The constitution. liowev(‘r, contains no provision for introduc¬ 
ing such methods of settling disputes The reply of the secretary of the league to 
tlie schi'dule of ininiires sent out by the Industrial ('ommis.s)on states that .some 
lo(‘al unions have written agreements with their employers fixing the conditions of 
labor, and donbtle.ss providing for arbitration of disputes arising under them No 

' Itopoi't of ProiM.if'dmgs of Xintfj of Pattf'rn Makers’ League, i>i) 7 27, ilC. 
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<letaile<l infonnation ('iveti conconiiii^ Du‘s<' local uKrmuenK There have been 
as \ci iji) iusr.nj< »"< ot aibitrali<*ii or «'<*ncihalion aL'r»*t*inents by the national 
or^ani nor ( f the rcle dice oi pniticular ili^piites to arbitration. The 

lemlers arc il.-sirona. liowcv cr of . tfcctinK' a national aureeinont with the employ¬ 
ers SoiiH* account ot their ••tfoit-s to this .ml h K>'en on pa^e :»»(►. 

Hours of labor In .lnl\. Ihoo. the se> retary reported that 1 ha-al was working H 
honis a day. h b hours. b and 10 hours, and U) hours. On June l.‘», 11M)I, 
the wcretarv wroti' ‘’Tho la.st few weeks have madtu’ouHidcrable change.s. At 
tins lime of our UkmI associ.ituius. comprising about to ]nir cent of tho entire 
memlHTshiit. .lie workini: 0 hours a .lay. This applies to pru.'tically every shop 
within their di^ti i. t. Seventeen asso. lations. cmiprising nearly W jmt cent of the 
meiiioership. are working 0 an.l h' hours a day In the.se cases I am unable to say 
wliat jiroportionof this-’.0 pel <ent works o and wliat in. as thisollu'e is not directly 
Hilorm.-d as to th.vt. The balaiueol the asM>ciations Jl in number, work on a (Jo¬ 
in mrs a-\Neek basis, though some will have a Satiinlav half holiday .luring tho warm 
month- fho-e iirst mentioned are indep. ndent ol any summer arrangement, it 
being uii<b r-tood that the houis apply tho year aiound. This change in the con- 
.litiotH lias been brought aliout in a great mea.suie b> tho National Metal Trades 
A.s-oeiation gi\ mg the O ho ir day on xMay 'JO. There aie also at this tune, in those 
cities u here the hand I<) hours aie worked. S(‘Ver.il strikes on. which have for their 
purpo-e the iinue geiu’ral cnfor.’emeiit ol tlie h-lionr day 

Overume The consUtntiou-a>> -Overtime being deininental to the'interosts 
.d the.ratt the league prohibits so pernicious a .system ‘ Only in caseH of abeo- 
hit.' nec Hsity mav memberH be permitted to work overtime. In such caws they 
must be p;iid at h ast tune and a li ill and on Sundays ami liolida.vs double time. 
A tine of :s|b IS prescnUid tor vni'aiion of thes.' nih s. 

Piecework Piec.'work is prohibit.-d. and is .letined to mean •‘any Hystem other 
than a .stated wage per hour or per da> Violation of the rule is punishable with 
a fine of sio 

Journal. Th.‘ oflicial organ of tlie leagn<‘ i.s the Pattern Makers' Journal, piib- 
li-he<l monthly, ami supported out of the general fund. The president and the 
sei I etary-tn asurer ha\e general Mipervision of it as associate e.Utors. Each mem¬ 
ber roceives a copy. 

Union 1.10*1 The executive boanl of the Pattern Makers' League adopted a union 
label in .\’>:il. In tlieir report to tin; convention of liMHi they admitted that 

It had been of little valm- ami might prove ol little value in the future, as itcould 
not be e.vpecte.l that there would i e anv <lemand lor it, unless the union molders 
forced it. The othcers have made no considerable elfort b) promote the use of it: 
th.*y doubt whether it can be made elfectne 


CORE MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. 

History. -The (’or.- Makers' International Pnion was formed on Decemlier IH, 
ixhb. though some of the local unions which c<3mpose it had existed Jor years, in 
direct atliliation witli the .\meri( an Federation of Lalwir 

The (’.>re Makers liave rej.eafcdly complained that the Iron Molders encroach 
upon Work under their .lui i-<liction. 

Convent.on -The (onvontioins held every y.'ars provided the nieml^ers desire 
It. The (juestiou of holding .i convention is voted on by all the local unions in 
the month of March pieceding the regmar tiim* tor the convention. If the deci¬ 
sion IS aflirraative, nominations ot delegates ate ma<le on tlie last regular meet ng 
night in June and <lelegaies .ire elected on tlie first regular meeting night in July. 
Properly ])repared ballots aie provided by theunum and inemliers must vote for 
file wbo’e numljor of represenbitues to lie elected. Each local is entitled to one 
de egate for the hrst .‘id memb rs or less ami to one additional delegate for each 
additional ■>() member.s or m.ijority Iraction tliereol. A delegate must l>e working 
at hi3 trade at the time of the election, unle-.s he is unalile to get employment at 
hi.s tragic He musi have been continuously a memiier of his local for 0 months, 
unle.ss tbe local hH.s organized within that time Delegates receive a day and 
their expenses trom the general treasury 

Conttituuonal amendments.—Tlie c .natilntion may be amended either by amaiority 
v<ite of the convention or by a vote of tlie local unions Hetore a proposition can 
be submitted to the locals it must have been approved either liy the e.xecntivelx)ard 
or by vote of five local unions. 

Officers.—The officers of the Core Makers iire a president, three vice-presidents, a 
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secretary-treasurer, mill live trustees, All the officers are elccteil hy the conven¬ 
tion. A inanirily is necessarv to elect anil if there is no choice llie canilicl.iie who 
has tho leant voten is <lrop|nMl ainl the l»allot in repeatcMl 

The executive lioanl (;oii‘*ists of the preHideiit and (he live tnisteev. Tlie piesi- 
dent has no vole in the hoard nnleen a ti<- vor** occuis thioiif'li the doatliol a 
member. 

The president ih duel orKaniztir atul tlie \ ic** pr'-'iilents are assistant organizers, 
and as such aresuli.iect t" the president s ..rd< ih The s<creta?>-treasurer receives 
and jiays out all inone\H and is recpiin'l lo i»ii..lish a t| aiteily leport of all 
recei])t8 and <'Xpen‘-es. His salary is sioo a >ear and nis bond is si. jOO. The 
trustees receive ■s', a day and nulea;^e while <liM-h.iiging then duties. When 
.'jd.OUO has accumulated in the secretaiy tri asnrer s hands, ..od is to he u ithdrawii 
and iiiV(‘st<‘d in the na?iii‘<)i the <*\ecutive lioard Ihe lrust<‘e'. art* it'ijuireil to 
deposit all mon<*ys in such a way that no nnionnr can ho with'lrawn without tlieir 
joint Hignatnies. 

Each lot al t oriesponding set retarv whose liulies int hide the transaction of all 
financial Imsiness witli tin* ^n*ni‘ral union atel each local linaiicial ollicer must 
give Ri'curity in some siin ty < ompan\ itir at lea^t s -on. 'I'ho ct>8l is paid hy the 
local. 

Membership. - Any com niaki'i* wht) lias ser\od an apj)ientice-lii]) ol I years at the 
trade, or who has workt <1 at tin* trailt' I vtnusanilis competenf tt> command tlie 
average linages, is ciigihh* to memlicrslnp “ \n^ [terstm Imowniglv prt)j)t)sing anv 
I>erson foi meiuht-rship who lia'' nt)i st* vt'd a lull apptcjiticeship tit I >ears shall 
lie fineil So hy liis local union, and shall stand su-'jitunleil until llit* same is paid.’ 
Candidates (or ini iiiht'rship am voteil on li\ Ij.vll balltit, and am loiecicd it one- 
third ot the halls art^ hlack. 

Apprentice! Employers aie alloweil (o ha\e orn- apjinmlice to taich shop, irre¬ 
spective ot the numhi'r ol ctire makte s omii)1o\ etl, ainl one athhlional ai>)'rentict* to 
each eight core maKers. No hoy may hcgin to lea: n the trade before he is li; \ oars 
old. A hoy who has engaged to lisini the liade arnl has left Iih enpilojoi is tor- 
bidden to work under tlnMunsdiciion of any hxal .\ -t.iiidiDg resolution ot the 
union declares it to lie the duly ol the inemln‘rs i«i M‘cur<‘ tlu^ a-loiition oi a State 
a])prentua>hiw, unde*!* whu h al I apprenin os to a 1 1 ade sha ll he pi opeily iiiiiontured 
1 ho union trio > lo insist on a I-n(‘ ar appi • ntn i'-.iiip The indonturmg ot appren¬ 
tices is not common, ami the union tiiuNii haul to enforce its approntioeship rules. 

Tranifer and w.lhdiawal caids The ( me Makei.s pmvide a “ clear card, ' to 1 e used 
by ineiiilM*rs going from one union to aiiother. and an honorary car<l to he gianted 
to members <|iiilting tin* ti ade. It is a mi,s<lenn‘anor. suhjec t to a tine of .s.u tor 
any memhf'r to work undi'r tlie iiiri-diciion of a local wiliiout dejiositing his card 
in it. A ch'ar card inusi he L'lanted to any memhei on ajiphcation. ]irov,ded ho 
is clear on t ho books. who holds siu'h a (“urd mon' than K‘woi'ks witliout 

paving dues on it stands ''iispended liegular lines seem to acci no while the car<l 
is Iield ami to ho colleatiblo Ity the lo al with which it is d«.*posited 

DuoipUne. - The ('i*ro Makers ]>io\ ido penalties of lino, Mispension. or ex])iilsion lor 
divulging anv of tiio .secret wotk ol the union, for going to work in a shop which 
is regularly declared on strike or lockout, lor mis.ippropi lating nmou tunds, tor 
attemiitmg to undeimine a luollier m his jirues. or oileniig t ■ work .it a roduc 
tion ot jiricos or wage--, and tor ri'fusing to gi\o the j)nc«' or gi\ing a false prii e 
of any work. 11 a local oHicer is absent trom three local inceiings without a rea¬ 
sonable e\cu8e the president mav declare tlioolfico vacant. Any member engaged 
in the liijuor trade is ineligible to hold any union office A suspended member 
can only be leinstated hy a ma.oiity \ote ol the union wdiicli suspended him. and 
he must pay a rem.statement fee of t. 

Any member who know*' of any violation of the constitution of the union hy 
another meml)er is under obligation to give nolne in writing to the pre.sident. 
The jiresnlent refers the charges to a cominittc<* The committee sets a time and 
a place for a hearing and notiHi's the .icciised The ai'( use<l may inlrodnce testi* 
inony and may cross evamme witnesses in person or hy attorney, the attorney 
being a member of the muon in good standing The committee reports to the 
union a synopsis of the testimony. Tin* union voles, first, on sustaining the report 
of the commit tee as to the guilt or innocence of the accused. If he is found guilty 
the union proci'ods to ballot on the jamalty. first, on rejinmand: next, if the first 
vote is negative, on fine, next, if the vote is stilt negative, on suspension: and last, 
on €xi»ul8ion. Only a majority vote is necessary to sustiim the report of the com¬ 
mittee as to guilt or innocence A verdict of expulsion can not be enforced with¬ 
out the approval ot the general president. 

Oharges against the gnierul ofiicers can be brought only by officers of a local 
union, and mustl^e sworn to or affirmed l>efore a notary public or a justice of the 
)>eace. They are tried before the executive boaid. and the findings of the hoard 
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mil's! i e approvf'il l>y a ijonoral voto of tht* Ux-al'i. Kacli lo nl h.iH tho m.iuh' num- 

l,*Toi Noti '.ihat It woulil iM't'ntulo'l t«'in a cniiva'iition 

Appoa « li'* lU ail oa-'if'-Pv tin* ^^^‘lleral jin'^uletit, from hnii t>' tiu' I'.v-i’Utuo I'oanJ, 
and trorn t!i*' iwiara to the ronvoiition 

FinaaceB I’lio initiation Im- w uniforinly s‘i. of winch s: to ihe general 

nI'.isiirv andhi'loiii^M \>> the hxal union. The . urrent dne-s are uniformly','0 
cent's a week. ol which to cent's g-ies t<> the gcneia! trea'iury and !<» cents belongs 
to the local The i-liariei fee tor new locals is slo. 

Benortu No Itenclil^ are piovided for by llie lawot the national organization, 
e\cei»t ri'liel irom |ia\ inent of dne.s. lor not inoie lluui 1? weeks in a >ear, wlien 
a nieinhei oi ,(i lea'st a ve.ir’s siaiiding I''ont i*f wt)ik 

Strikes When a ditleience w ith einplov ers ai im s, a •'cciet ballot iiumt he taken 
to (h'liM mine wh«-i he] the [)iopos,ilH ol tin-emplov eisli.iil hi'ac< epte'l oi-not .\ 
three fonrths vote is neen-v^art to insist (>n rei' ctioa NNi nn'inber »an \oteon the 
i[ue'*tion who ha^ not l» en coiitniiioush a ne mher ol the hx .il tor at least d months. 
It the \ ote l•^ in ta \ ol of iM'-i'ting the nr mhei > conci'rned are liirecied to lemain at 
Work wliile a'tali'iiK III ot tlie < a-e i'^ sent to the pU'sident. Tlie presaleiit is to 
proci-ed to the pi.II e III p tsoil of l*> depute .llld llV to r.itjll'l the dllleieiice If 
lie fails a full st.item* nt ol tlie • U'l' miisl Pe snhinilted to tin' executive h')ard 
It the boaid 11 tU'cs to s.in, inai ;i stnke and tiie loe.il sink' s not wit list amlnig. Iho 
presid.-nl and the e\i cutue I'card ha\<' powei to suspend the local It tin' strike 
IS ant hoi i/cd. si null' men w lio taue p;ii { in ii .ne enl it l<‘d to nI a wct'lc strike pay, 
andnianied men. .uid 'ingle men who h.i\e otliei's dependent U[ioii lliem. to .sh a 
we.'k r.enelits legin after tlie first week \ loial union which is entitled to 
rceene-tn o']..i\ must ' hoos, thie.-('ompet*'nt peisons to take ('barge of all dis- 
billseiueiits. one m to act as 1 e( ''ixer. oni' as elm k. and one as p.Lymast('r Strilo* 
pa\ rolls .lie in.ell. out Px tlie cimk in tiiplicatt* mi'' < opy to go to tln' gonoral 
president, one to the loe.'il tiiiion and oiu' to the pavmasler. 

The eX'elltlXi' Po.'lld ll.ls poXXer to lex X Sll' Il assrs'llielltS HS ,IH' liect'HSUl y tO 
maintain stukes '! ne picsiriejit and the I'xe. iitixe hoanl. when satistiial that a 
strike IS lost inav cl.tic It at an eml. ho lar as linanciai aid lioni the g(*)H‘ral 
tri'aMiix IS ' oiK eined, atli'i wt-eks nofici' 

The ('or-' Makeis have .elojued tlie lollowing standing lesolution ‘ 

That sfi k'sareiiot P ii< Iieial toom orgiini/ation. and that it wotild he to our 
int'T''st , , "x a<le .is much as ]>oss|Ple all sttikes, and iiotiesoit to them unt il all 
othei nie.h • at onr'Iwposal ai('e\hait'>ted 

Lock'),Its the const it til ion 'ax.s that ,i re'iuirt'iiient Py an einjdoyer to sign eon- 
trai ts or to w ol k Pt stm e pax. or to (|tiil the union or the sho|) ‘ filial 1 ' onstitule 
a loekoiil It indoised m ac< "idain e with law.' It is held that a reduction ot 
wages or lesist.niee to a d''nt,in'l tor in< icasecj wages ot the einploxment "I more 
appretilici s than l iio ni es ,illi i\v. doo not < unfit it iite a lockout. 

Victiiii.zfd nicnili-rs .\ n v nieiiih' r xx ho is tiiroWii mil of eiiiplovment for lollow- 
ing IIm' Hist 1 uctimis ol Ills union o is osti.n ised tor union pnnciple.s, is entitled 
to the sani'' weekiv .t lioxx ance as a mem her on si i ik(* 

Overtime A 'landing resolution pi ox idi's t hat coii' makers sliall he ]>uid not leas 
than time and a halt lor Aveilini'' and ilouPle turn' for Sundays and legal 
holidays. 

Fomalo lab'.r. In istpitlie i’.oston loc.il of the ('oic Makt-rs thiealened to strike on 
a('('onnt of the emplox ment ot girls in making core.s The demand that the girls 
l>e excluded was granted witimul a st nke.' 

Journal --SiiK e.l.umarv. pspr. the ('ore Makeis have jiuhlished a monthly organ, 
called lh(' International Journal. It is (bwotinl chielly to the intere.sts of tho 
organization 

GRAND UNION OF THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
BLACKSMITHS. 

History.—The International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths was organized in 1^80, 
and was prax-tnally reorganized in 1>^P8 In the summer of IPhU the secretary 
reported r.d locals and a incmliership ot about l.ntju. (JnJuuo I, 1001, the hxials 
were reported as Bid ami the membership a.s over 10,dU0. 

General aimn. -The preamble of the constitution of the Brotherluxid of Black¬ 
smiths 1.-5 as follows 

“ The purf> 08 e ot tho International Brotherhood ol Blacksmiths i« to effect a 


‘ iDterimtKjnal Journal of the Boro Makors, i tot«-r, l!**!, p gl 
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uniform plan <>l clnvatmg tho Hocial. moral. aii<l inUOlorUml Htarnlin^^ of Ux moni- 
boi'H, an<l (oi tin* protOftion of tlii'ii uitirro-'tH. imlivKliuilh'an<l collet-tivt;!}’. tin' 
pro!n<)ti«»n ol thon- ffonoral wollan'. ♦•vtoiximj' to oaoh other tho iiainl of frieml 
nhij). to 1*111 > tlie (lea<l, - -ii<- l(jr the Hick and ilistrcKaed, and jirovido for the fntnrc 
welfiiro ol lh»' widows and i*i pliaiiH. Wo aio oiipOMod to strikes and favor the sot- 
tleraent of all i^noNaiico** 1*\ arlutration and wo Hhal) emh-avor to <Teate .md 
maintain liai monioiis. r- latioii.s hotwrmi miiplovoiK and omployoes. am! denonnc«5 
any attoinjit to aiita^^<ini/.o tin? inlfro'^tH oi iahor and lo^ntimalo capital. ’ 

Convention.- 'Dk' convention nn-* tn l*ieiim;iil\ Km h loc.il union is enti(le<l lo I 
deloKHte lor Iho hi Ht-'n int'iiiliei,s Ol le*,'-., and I addil lonal de|c-^Mto foi each addi¬ 
tional ell inemliers or niaioi Ir.icrion then-ol. 

Officen. 'I'he olln ei.s are a ptesidi nt a \ u e-|nestdent. ami a secret.iry-tn'aHiin r 
and or^ani/er. Thesi* olticem |>ciioiiii Ihe onimam 'lutie.s ot their poaitioim 
Appeal.s may he taki*n from the d<'i ihmjnh ol the lucsidetit lo (he e\e ntivo ho.ud 
ami further to a jiopnlai voio**! tlm mi-mh<u.'j. The president nseues ^tnOper 
year ami actual expensc-s incinred in iho Iineol duty, d'lie se<'ietary-treasmer 
and or^ani/er rta eives s loo p.T m ar .tmi aeLii.il expenses. 

It iH provided that tlx* piesideut. the \ i, o-piesnleiit, .iiid (tie seciotarv-lreasurer 
and ory;ain/er shall eonsiiiiii<- tlx* e\e<-iiii\e iHjai'l. \ aiioiis provisionH seem to 
imply, liow’Ver. that Ihe e\e. ii(i\*‘ hoard lias .ilso otlier memliei-'. 'I'he lioard has 
powiu’ to hear a[)peals fi om iho dei imom <*1 (he pie,sxlent, to he xle on ajjjte.ils for 
aid, and to levy a.sseHsmeiiis tor tlx - suppoi t ol sti iki's ami lockouts nji to yt cents 
per meml-T p( r week Ka h iminh. i ol (he ho.ud ks cims s.I j)ci day and his 
necetwiaryexpenses. The olliceis aie olet ted by hallol .d tlx* hienmal convention. 

Meinborship Any man who m a t omp<*tt‘iit. sol)er. am) imluslrions hl.icksniifli, 
hammer man. bolt, m.aket. m.M hme holt inakei, ledldo/ei' aii;,de non ^mith, tine 
weldi'i* or cliaiti makei tool <1 i(sh*i. :n-amtc tool dics'< r. cama;;e .md wai;on 
Hinith.oi mine smith w lx* h c<impi it ni m liis < l,iss ami < an command tln^ avera;;** 
rate of wai'csin Ins localitx. is eli-it'le ('amlxl.ati s aie .idmittC'd ;ilter ch'ction 
by ball ballot. It t wo and not imn** than lour Idack balls arc V(*tcd, (he aiijdiea- 
tiou lies ov«“r to the next imciin;^ 'I'lx* inenihers \\ I'o cast the h ack ball.s must 
j^ive llu'ir reasons in writim: to the pi' sidenl He leads ihem to the union omit- 
tm^lhe names, and liestioxs ilx-pnpeis \ not her ballet is Tak*‘n, and three or 
more black balls then leiect, II tlie memheis who lust cast the black balls tail 
to give their re.is<ins in writing, ilm applx .uit w declaie<l elected. 

Appreniicos i'lx* ceiistil iilioii piovdc" that ,iii\ bo\ engaging himsell to learn 
the trade of hlui ksiiiil hiiig must sri\e l xeam .\lt<‘i years he maypunthe 
union by pa\ nig liall the initiation ler ai li halt dm-s One appienin e is allowed 
to each shop ami one ad'iitional fori-.ich live hlacksmiHis Nh) Itoy is to bo ])er- 
mitted to begin to h'arn the ii.tde belon* lie is hOiraltei iieis '.’l The secretary 
admits that under the present t,i tor\ system iliese lulcs .in* ])ractical]y void. 
Very few boys set about learning the tr.-uic .is leunl.ir .vpjuenliei's. A lioy enters 
a shop as a lie!per and is advanccl .iccoiduig to his alnlU} and experience until he 
becomes a lull llodgcd blucksiiulli. It is dt cl.acd tlmt tin* present system lesults 
in a speciab/..ition ut (bo trade and that it is very Ixird and w til doubtless b come 
harder to seeure cennpetent all-ioiind blacksmirh" 

Discipline. Any member wlio ca n-t‘s a ipiarrel. swears, or uses abusive language 
in a ineetnig of tlx* union is to be lined * cent'' \ member who letiises to obey 
the president when calhxl to ordei thic‘e time.s h to be tim'd dO cc'nt', the total of 
such lines not to on-eed 'lO. Any o'bcei wlio is abs.-nt trom tlie meeting is to lie 
fined ;.*•'* c ent'-, unless otherwi-'O oi dered b\ t ho nmoii ,\ny member w bo consents 
to serve on a committee and does not attend to Ins duties is to be Hncd .')() cents. 
Any member who I'liter.s tin* union intoxie.ited is to l»e lined or suspc'iided or 
expelled, a.s the nnx'ii ma\ determine. 

Finances. - Tlie revenue ef the ])iotherhood is denxed Irom a charter fee of .$1.'). 
which includes the cost ot suppl es lor the new loc.il union, and a per capita tax 
of oO cents perqii.irter ll necos-ary fur the support of astiike or lockout the 
executive boaid c‘an le\y an asscssim'iil ot not less than to cents nor more than 
cents per week. It a higlier ;i.ssessm('ut is uxiuired it must he referred to a popu¬ 
lar vote. The minimum initiation fee is s.>. and the minimum local dues are oO 
cents a month. 

A member nioiilhs m arrears for dues, lines, or a.sse.ssmonts. is not in good 
standing and nut eiititlcil to \ott\hold oflice. or receive benefits. When (1 months 
in arrears he stands snsi>eiidcxl. lo<‘al union u month.s m arrears to the national 
union is suspended. 

Stnkea.—If the .shop committees and the ThmI union are miuble to settle any 
grievance thox aw directed to lorw.ud a statement ol the ease to the president 
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an<l li copy to each incmhi*r of the executive If the IkmviI reiuses to sane- 

ti'tn the jtrievance, the unioti may appeal to a popuh*! \ ote A Uomaml for shorter 
hours or mcrease of wages can not l>e ma<le h> a Im’al union except hy a two-thir»l« 
uiaiority of all thciiieinlx*rHinvolveii. on a secret ballot Such .i xote mnst betaken 
ami the sanction of the executive Inianl mu'<t beobt.nneil before thodeinaml is 
prrsentet) to the etnploy<T Memliers who take part in an authon/l-d strike receive 
strike Is'in tit at the rate of jtor week. 

Labor Day. I'he constitution directs that an\ im'mln'r of tin- hrotliorhood who 
works on Lal>or Day Ihi fined unless he can satisfact^rx e\eu'.e. 

Piecework The constitution provides that hx-al nni< >ns must «lo ail in I lieir 
to discourage jms-ework ami overtime 


CHAIN MAKERS' NATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

H Lay ~Tlu‘ ('h tmmakers N’atmnal rn.ou ot tie* I nit*‘d, Stati's of .\mei ica is a 
neu or _'ani/.itu)ii, (’stall i.slicd on August '.T. 1 'miii (h ,lune I'.tU!. it reported over 
“tKi meinlM*rs. <n . ai coriting to the statement of the six n tarx atmnt lialf the work- 
t iH <tt tlie business in tlie I iut'’<l St.ites 

Convomion Tlie convmition im-ets annualiv in .\ugusi I’ach hx al is entitled 
to one «h legate. The national union p.ivs mileage al -i i-riits a mile, and those 
who traxi-l ovn .!'>u miles aie allowed a si. oping <Mr I'lie prcsuh'iii and the 
secretary treasurer loceive the same mileage as deh’gai' s .md s*. a day for lost 
tune, to cov r wages and expenscN All expens' s of .Idegales except niileagi' are 
jiaid h) the hx'als. 

Coastil it o.ial amondments. — The const it u( ion ma\ bcaiiicndixl bv a I wo thirds vote 
of the eonvenlion 

Officers —'riie olheers are a president, a vi<-e-prosident, a secietary I reasuier, and 
nriani/i rs. Tliest' ollicers constitute tin exerutne committee The salary of the 
Ht’creiai \ - tieasurer. the only salaried otlicer, is at picecnt si Mi a vear. 

Local unions.—.V loc.il union may he eslablislieil l.yunv seven eh.iin makeiMuiid 
can not 1 ' dissolved a- long as seven imaulieis dissent 

Membeih '■ > --Manufacture! s. snperintonUi’iit'. toremen and . ham insjieiMors are 
inehgihle t ’ moml>ersiiii». Anv iiiemln i wlio is jiromoted to such a posit,inn must 
l«‘ ro ,neste'l to resign ins memlierHliiji at once 

Nonunion i: e 1 'Nonuunlx-r in any sliop shall remler .i-sistanc', speak to. or 
associ ib‘with, oi lo.in Ins tools to any «liain makei wMm delilieratelv ictuses to 
hei omea memlKU' of the orgam/.ition. or refuses to pa\ his arrearagCH or fines or 
assessments to tlie saimg or uses his iiiH ueiiee to disorg'am/e his I el low-workmen * 

Finances -- I he charter fee lor new locals is .>7 I'ln* iku capita tax' is l."> cont-s a 
month. 1 he local initiation fee may not be loss than s! 

Sinkes,— 1 liei’onstUution says th.it strike's must tioi he sanctioned except as a last 
resort, hut it tlieie is a ditficulty wliicli a local can not settle if, is to ho relerred. 
through the executive committee, to a releimidnm voi.- 

I h<iconstitution declari-s th.it ;iny momlior who loses hie pil) through <lniik shall 
not b(‘ ujihold hy the union 


STOVE MOUNTERS' AND STEEL RANGE WORKERS' INTER¬ 
NATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 

History.—This union was organized m 1M02. The trades included are stove 
mounting, steel r.mge making and gas and gasoline stove making It affiliated 
with the American Pederation of Labor in Nov«*mbej. Idiy. The organization 
liegan witli llocals. In lk!W it had 17. and in .Inly, nibo. it had At tlie latter 
date the secretary reported Ijou members 

Convention.—The convention meets annna ly in .Inly Each local hasonedoh^- 
gate for the first M> memliers or kxss. .md one additional <lelegate for each addi¬ 
tional .lO membeis or major [>art thereof. No votes can be cast on behalf of any 
union beyond the numtier o! its delegaU^s present. The expense.^ of delegates are 
paid by their lot-als; those of such international nffieers as are rr’fjinred to be 
present, by the inteniational union. 

Officors.—The officers are a president, three vice-jiresidents. and a ►ecretary- 
treasurer. They constitute the executive 1 oard. The secretary is also editor of 
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thoonicial .lonrnul. flis Hulnry in $»r) a month. The thinl vico-pr^^sulmt is also 
or}<ani/.*‘r. It m Ins duty to or^fani/.o now locals uinler the dirortioii (tl the gon* 
oral executive hoard Ho receives a mouth and mileage. He is mi probation 
lor the first •! mouths of his torm. arul may bo dismissed by the o\e(‘utive board 
if his Horvic'-s are not satislactojy. The ox*‘cntive board has power to try charges 
ngmist any officer and to imposeasapimaltya lirn'ol Mir expulsion from orti<-e, 

or botli. All charges and evidence must be su|>ported by aflidavits 
The convention of IbuO pasHi'd a rosolufiou re(|niitng all locals to turni.sli the 
general sixrretary with a tpiarterly statoim ni. ol the average day's wages made 
and tlie numlior of hours which constitute a day h work, and nspnnng the secre¬ 
tary to give the information to all locals 
Memborship. -Apprentices who have sersed tlie reituircd term m.iy Is; elected lo 
meniliership l»y a maiornv voti- of the members jircsent at ;i regular meeting 
ApprenticoB. -Tiu' coustilution lorbalsanv local to allow more ap|>Nmtice,s than 
I to every !'• .loiirneymen oi majoulv fraction thereof Apprentici s are rei|uired 
to serve .1 years at the trade 1) ‘tore lliey are idigibli* to ni<-mbershi[). 

Helpers and partnerships. -No member wlio works liv the piece is allowed to emph-y 
or work with a lielper, Moimiers .in* not allowed In work m partnersliip willn ut 
obtaining the i onsent of tlio momliers. and in no < ase max' a jiarlnership include 
mop' than two 

Finances.—Tlie per <-a|)itH tax is b) cents a mouth. It can not be increa.sedexcept 
b> a retereiulum vote. The general executive boaid may. liow e er. Iev\ an assess¬ 
ment of I cent a member a day for months fororgani/iiiL' purposes onlv As.se88- 
inentH mav also be levnal by the lio.ird to support strikes. Ttieconveutiouof ItiDO 
instrui'teii the executive board to introduce the uniform stam]) system of receipt¬ 
ing for <laes. 

Uy re-olution of the convention ol I'.iiio current dues and assessments i out nine 
to be charged against members under suspension 

During the v years from .Inly I, to .Tune in. Iliuu. the leceipts wenuis 


follows 


Heceijits from per capita tax . 

. .$l.l4d 

Receipts from .lonrnal 

blH) 

Itecmpts fiom strike tax 

. 2.11b 

Receipts Irom supplies - . 

dlT 

Ueceifits from advi'rtisemenls 

•5d 

Total 

•1,022 


Tlie total expenditures wer<' .sd.bOo, of whii'li nearly s-.', 0 ()() was p.iid out for 
strikes ami the remainiler for running expen.ses, The bal.inr e mi baml Julvl, 
lObO. was si,JIN. 

Benefits.--d’ho general body lias no sick or <leath benefii, but the cmn ontion of 
ll)0b recommeii(i('(l the locals to (‘stablisli sick and death Iieiiefit tnnds 

Strikes.—.Memlier-' involvial m a sti ikt^ wliicli lias been a]iproved by tlu' (‘\ocutive 
board are entitled, alter days from date of .ipproval. to nI a week strike pay. 
This IS jiayable lor not more than d months, but the cxecutno lioard may extend 
the time. No local i-' entitled to strike Ix'iielits until-d montlis alter it is char 
teied. The e.xocutivo board ha- ]tower to ordi'i any local to strike, on jiain of a 
tine not le.ss than •'jlJd. .Vny member who goes to wofk in a shop winch is declared 
to be on .strike or lockout is to be lined m)t b'S-' tlian nor more than or 
e.\ polled. 

At the convention of IbOb the )‘residenc leporfed tliat the union had had 11 
strikes during the prece<ling ‘J years, ami liad lost onlv J. 

Hours of labor. -The usual length of the day s work seems to Ix' lb liours. without 
any jirovision for a higher rate tor overtime. 

Wages—The constitution declares that no member shall be allowed to mount 
stoves by the day for less than cents an hour or -NIT) a week. 

Piecework.--Practically all the work of the stov^' mounters is paid for on a piece¬ 
work basis. 

Limitation of output.—A limitation of the amount of jnecework winch a stove 
mounter may accomplish seems not to be unusual. Kor instance. Local No. 1, at 
Detroit. <1oob not allow any member to earn more than ^l..')b a day. The Detroit 
scale for daywork is $2.75. 

Official journal. —The official .lournal is imblislied monthly, and is .sent to all locals 
in sufficient numbers to supply the members. A tax of 5 cents a copy is levied 
for it. u 
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TIN PLATE WORKERS' INTERNATIONAL PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 

Trut/>ry —Tin' Tin Workers' International IM*oteclivc AH-^ociation of America 
18 < om}M)'-e<i ot 1111*11 wli" i*erf()iiu tlie final opi'ration'. in Um- luaimfaeture ot tin 
plate. "nitin^Mlu* •• ill i< k plati- with tin ami linishiiiK it Tin* asHociulion ImH 
in.inches in ttlnn. ImiiHiiu. Illinois, MicinKHU. rennsylv.inia ami Wrst \ irtfiniu. 

Tlie oiL^ani/ation tlates only lioni In‘ccinl>ei. The tin pl.ile iinlnstry. in 

Its laiKe 'h*vclo|iment. coniparaiivrly recent, ainl ultliouKli the worki-ra in iron 
ainl steel who make tin* hlack plates for tinning" have li. en stronj'ly or! 4 ani/<sl in 
tile AniaUMiii.u* 0 \'.s*> ation ol Iron. Sh ol, ainl Tin Workers, the worMiion 
4 *n;:ai,'Ml in <-oatiin; the plate-, ami coin])letin;; tht'ir mamifactnie were formerly 
htt'e oicani/Ml \t ihe < <.n\eniion whicli loimed the as-o iation ei:..;lit locals, 
witli a nieiiiheisliip (it ah.nu t*on w. re represt'nteil The ori<ani/ation lias m-own 
iap’'ily in '-tr-imtii atnl iias Mneeede.l in eoninminlni;^ tin' recounition of the 
iiiaiiula* inieis. .iltliiiin^h as\et It falcon-.ic|<‘inhl\ sliort ol coiitiollni^ all the 
workers in the traile Tin lei.orlml nieinheislnp was t '''lO in .\pnl. and 

•,'..>oin Mauh. I'.ion in An^oisl. I'.mo ihe .sei'ret.irv reporh'd'.’s loeal.s and il.OOO 
nietiilsn - 

Objects. -Theoliie. t i)l (Ins ,iS'-oeMl 1< ni --liall lie tlie elevation of Its memlMn-H, 
Ihe mainleiiaiici* ol the \h inieiesis ot the a-Mn iation. and to ohtain. by eoneili* 
ation. or h\ oilier I'h ans m-t .nnl lecal. a laii loninneration to niemheis lor tlieir 
labor and lo atlor-i nniiii.tl prote. tion to menils'r-' .i^ain^t liioken contracts, 
ohno loins in'i s inil.awlul di'-eliari^e,or other sjwtems ot minstn e or ojipression." 

Consontioii The international < onvenlion i-. held anmiallv in Ma\ Kaeli suln 
lo(lj;»‘ w ith levs tii.in in i ni' nilier-. m entitled to one repi eseiitatn e. lodt^os witli 1 v.‘» 
nieiiils*! s are entitled to two re|)reM nt.itive<. and l.ir;,'e lodtres (o one foroacli addi¬ 
tional I'M. Tliechiot woikol tin-international < ou\ent ion con^l'•ts in fixinjf the 
wale of pi icev, in < 1 i t’liu o|h' er'. and I'l aineiulintc tlie crinstitutloii The nece.v- 
H.ir\ I xjieii'ie-; of representali\O'-, are (letra\' d hytiie local lo'l^n*'<. 

Otficois riie ofheeis an* a presi lent, a M-cielary lrea-'iirer, a xiee presnlent for 
ein h ot the four di-.iri<‘l- .uid ihrt'e Irn-'tei*- .\11 the o'heers are ehaited Ijy the 
national ronvenlnni 'I'lie |iii nlent.nul the ■-I’cretai \ trea'-nrer must ho eh*ct('d 
from ai. ont' tin* dele ite-. to the eoiivetiiion oi' tliose wlio have been ilele^cates to 
jin'cedih'.: '‘ainvi'iinoh-- oi jm vioiis otbcehohleis 

The pr( -idiMit I'v also or^aiU/'T < t the .i Hocialion He lias jtower to visit any 
anldoilce perMinalh or hy d- put \ inspect its l)roceed^n^^8. and rerpnie conipliaiico 
xvitii 1 lie rules ef lie association I le max tine oi sinj-end a snhlodf^ni lor refu.sing 
to exhiliit It*' b oks I !e ;(pp aiiis import.ml commit tees at tiio int<‘rnational (•on- 
vent ion Ills sularx w.i'' I.ii-ed 1 1 oin ooo to .si,inn hy 1 he convention of I'.inO, 

Tile Hoen t tiy-tren'iiier imisl di aw warrants lor inonexs paid out by him, and 
tliex must lie sii'iH'd hy t h pr' sidi*nt. < 'hecks on the bank must bo sii;ned liy tlio 
secret,iry-trea.smei and eounb mi-ned bv the president. Tlie socretai v-treaHiirer 
must i^Mve iiond tor -.'i.nnn. | 1 h sanii y x\ as i aised fi om slHio to $1 liy the con¬ 

vention of I'.'nii. 

'I'lie seveial vice-presidents act asex autives in iheir i»nrticular districts, visit 
the >iii'lod«es om o e\( ry n inontbs and n*nder assistance to tlm jiresident. 

Tlio trustees liold tie* ImndH of rlie olbcers o! tlie international association and 
have soim* control ol its Imam 

The executive coinriUtee (on-islH of tie* jiresident. the vice-jiresidents. fiie 
secri-dary ti easnrer. and tie* cliaii m m of the board of trustees. Their iiowers are 
nots)>(‘( ificallv defined It is-.l.iied m tlie* onstitution that tlie trustees and oliicers 
eonsiilutt* .in advisory board to the president. 

.Ml nn-alaned o'leers .iro paid ^) per «ia\ for a-tual services, and traveling 
exjiens*"- 

Meaibershi—Anyjieison emploxed in a tinning lionse. sncii as tinmen, risers, 
picklers. .issorters. max join the nnton. Foremen are not (*ligil)!e lo membership. 
The names of camlidate-) must be referred to acommitfeeof the local organization. 
If the report of tins committee lie favoialile. a vof<’o( the memixTS i.s taken If 
two or more Idack ii.ills appear, the case uiii'-t I'c referred to a sjiecial committee 
for investigation, and .should the ia*r.sons casting the lilack balls refuse to ^vo 
their rettsons, and siionld tlie spe<‘ii»l committee find no just cause for rejection, 
the committee must rejiort favorably. .\ ballot is then taken, and if twothirds 
of the votes (Mst aie favorable the applicant must be declared elected Should 
either committee report unfavorably, they must state their reasons for m doing, 
and the lodge then receives or rejects the candidate hy a majority vote. 
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ApprenticMhip -'i’ho orKutii/.atioii lias no formal rules as to apprenticeship It 
is provi<l«‘(l tliut • sliuiiM any inoinJ)cr of this ansocuition undertake r<> niNtruct an 
unskilled wdikman iti auv oi the trades represi-nted in tins association, it shall he 
tln‘ <liUv of the null committee to notify him that this association can not tolerate 
Hueli pr<jeeodinKH This IS not lueunl to exclude learners, hut to prevetil tliose 
w/io have not been acN ojited as leaniors, but are performini; niiNliilled woi k al»out 
the mills, from pn-kuiK' Uj) the trade. 

Nonunion men I hoMt;li there is no rul«‘ of tins I in IMale Workeis entirely prohibit 
inKmeinhers fiom w<»rkint' with nonunion men ii is theKeneial policy to atb mpt 
toorKanni^. omph telyany jdant m winch the union obtain^ a (oothold Ir is pro¬ 
vided in tlie conslil ution (hat when a new worlvin.iu appears at a mill wlio has 
not a union card. hte])H shall 1 k< taken to persuade him to inin the union When 
ii is loiirid tliai a man i^rer ot loroman is usin;; Ins intluem e to persti i<h‘ men not 
to join tile association, he to lie nolilied by tlio mill committe<; tliat sin li aeti<»n 
innst he stoiiiied 

1 he at! iIikIc ot tile olticei'I lowaid nohunion men nia.v l>e fui thor .ludj^eil liom 
the follo\vln^' NtatcMiient of the pn sidmit in his annual address liefoic the < onven- 
tion ot ItKih *• 1 liet (' is jio l.iiiL;ii:i;4e too se\ ere that we can I rame m condemnation 
o| moil who live 11 poll the sui i ifi« es a nd I'flort s ol others ui t bout making a n y elloit 
theinselvcH 'I'liere is hanllyu lori^'e iindei oiii iniisdiction hut wliat has hud 
trouble M Ith this \ ery i|ni si]<>n. and \\e t eeonimeiid tliat sneli act ion ho ta am on 
this (luoslIon liv this cimveiition as will .!ecr«s> that the men who woiu m f)iir 
midst Slid sli.tre the same henetits must saei iti e and jmt loith tin same etlorts to 
belter tlieir < ondi t ion, ]iy eoniie I iii'.; t lion i selves with t lu‘ oi;^nini/.itioii. oi j;et out 
and make i oom tor men oi nohler pi ineiples, who heliex e in the union ino \ i nnuit 
fjct such action lie explicit. that the coin]iHn\ theiuHolvos may see that our mi nils 
are made up to opeiate tln' jil.ints witli union men 

Fniaiicos. tlieeliaiiei lee collefUeii Irom new locals, iiieindiim the co-'t ot seal 
and flllplilles, IS Sla. I lie llilllatloll (♦■(' IS s.' 'Pile ( hlet source of lOM'llIU* of the 
Tin IMate Workms' intei national oi irani/alion is a |)ei capita tax ot ‘2't < enls per 
month. 1) eonts ot w hieli is iiseii 'or i unnni;c e\|iensos and lo cc'nts for the protec¬ 
tive fund. Wheinwet the amount in the ))iote<-|i\c lund la less than sio.oon, 
It isflK'dutyot till' piesiilent to lev \ a special a.''se^sinent. of Iroin d to l‘‘> < ents 
lier capita every month till tIn-protei 1 1 ve hind le.iclies .\io,ni)(i. At the present 
writiiif^, .lime, I'.nil an as'-es-'meut ot in < enta a memltor is in force. 

Strikes. - -Tile lelai ions to ein|)!oveis m indu idnal mills uie under the control of a 
mill committei'ol eai hsuhordimue lod^e 'I'liiseoiiim tteeronsi.stn ol three mem¬ 
bers from oai-h depat iment reia-. sent.‘d 111 tile lodiie Th.' eommitteo is to take 
I of.jni/.aiice ol anv^n.w am e. .md .mdeiu oi to jul pist it poacealilv with the (“inp'oy- 
ers. and wh.'r.' this tails nnmi nnmniiattdv call a ineetiiu'^ ot the lodue or 1 oi1;;l*s 
atleet.sl. || the nie.hin;^ eiumidors the uruw.inee Miflicient. the Vice-president of 
tliiMlistnet is to lie tioii ed. In mills wiuue th.^ empioxeis ah-'Oluteix retuse to 
rocoL'ni'.e the mill eommitt.'c die ineeiini^ol die local lod^mis to he called imme¬ 
diately witlioiit furdii'r ne;:otiations. 

I or each ol tin* (mir disi nets i h.u'ti is an .'x.'eui ive commit Iim‘. consisting < .f tlm 
VICO presid.'iil. Ills di'imiies, the president ol the international lod^n*. am) tin' ])res- 
id.mt of tile [lartlcnlar local lode,* alVected h.\ anv i;nevanee coming b.dore the 
eominitti'i'. The xie.'-pr.'sideiit must .wamine in .•on lum tion witli tlie local mill 
eominii t.'c any ;'rio\ aiiee laid he tore him. hefoio callin^^ the executive commit tee. 
The cxeeulive eommiitee has powei to authon/e a strike, and also to declare 
strikes at an end. No suhlodi;.' is jieimitled to enter upon .i strike without its 
autlion/ation When a stiike lias iieeu le^^ali/cst in any deparnnent ol a plant, 
the men of all at Inn- depai tmenis must .-ease work mil 1 t lie matter is settled. All 
Works in i h«‘ saiu.- distne! opei ate.l by tin. same eoi [lor iiioii must also stop. If 
the strike is not settled in T days all plants e\ery where, operated 1)\ the .same 
company, inusi .stop It "liould he rememher.Hl tliat neai ly all the members woik 
for the American Tin IMat.' ('oinpanv. The union claims to control ha per cent ol 
its plants. 

When a strik.' has been authorized, tlie s s retary-treasurer of the intern.ifional 
loilf^e must at once send a printed staf.uuent ot tlie facts in the case to all subhuiges. 
warning tine men not to accept work m the luill. 

'Phoamount of strike bene'it in tlio case ot an authori/ed strike is .'sl ]ior mein- 
t^r weekly. Tlie henotit is not [layable until alter the first 1 weeks ot the strike. 
The pavuients are sustained by a protective fuml which leceives U) cents weekly 
from the per capita tax. and .spoci.d as.sessments, to be ordered by the president 
whenever the funds of the orgam/atiou fall lielow $10,000. 

Victimized meinbeisof the orgaiiizalioii- that is. those discharged for taking an 
active part in union affairs -arc entitled to $1 per week for not more than $ weeks. 



'rKANSrolM ATTON OR(iAMZATl()NS. 


Secret cutliug of wa^ee are re<|uneiJ to work at tlu* roRuliir sculoof 

Itrice' tu' d h\ a^^roeni'-nt with t)i'- omplover- ' Wln-n u shall lie IoiiimI lx‘yon'l 
tliiit any itiomli« r ol tli)-' a-^oiiati'ai inanv luitl innlrr ]uriMiii tion, is 
uorkirij; In- ow tin* jni< • 0'ial>li''ln‘tl hv it, th«' no-n in '•in'li null ■'hall coaso work 
until "ni li j)rii Os an; 

AMERICAN WIRE WEAVERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 

Hietoiy 'I'lii' .mornaii \S’iio \Vha\<rs l'iu(Mii\»‘ \s'0(i,uioii w.is ory:anJ/,<sI 
alK)ut I"'''.!, Its iiicinix-is ai" < nuau*''! '■\cliisivrly in w- .vvini; I’lairtlnirer wir<‘ 
ol'ith f><r tli«‘nsr i)t [m;x 1 lualvt-r'' I’lir-.n n-iai _\ ■'.in ^ l hal tli<‘ In"t this o'oth 
inailo 111 tlu‘ I nm-d Statf'^ wa-' wacn in I''K .d ladh-villc N. .1 I’lio inanu-' 
Ia< turn 1- - till I airo'd <m their i In - iu--iiil m m>I tin* <>mani Mttoii ,ii<> not i esttn t<‘d 
to tlnswoik, hilt it 1- hlu'hiN -kdl'-d and woll piol \\'>i . an<l thrio n. donnind 
etioun'h 1" all til''dti-\ nit hitln 'Uiiinniof 1 ■"') 1 hr to ;,Mni/.u 

t ion wH'- !•' pririfd a- lia\ inn i. \ • lo aU arni ’ M inriiili. is It -.■■ it|s to ]i.i\r hcen 
so l< >11 unaO' a- t" ina' «• I'li: lit 11 >- hi-t' >i \ I'ln' alt 11 ii<h'm l•nlplo\ oi s to wal'd t lO' 
oi nani niiion 1'dcM I lilt d as 1 1 a-i dn It ha-ii"! lii'an n i's-a:'\ loti\ lo s.a-nro 
aii\ \s iitt'-n ani' ' nit'jits w itii I inpi" \' 1 s Tii'' si , > ciai \ -a \ s ■ \ m lirduln ol 
waip - Iia- hron in ''Sistinit r a'- lai hacK .i-win \Vfa\.-is can i I'ltii'iiilioi. and is 
Hiill in <‘\istfni'f \\ f uif saiis[|i'.i ii> U< i p iln wane's i- at pic-oiii ami do not 

atlfJiipt to t ima.' 'Ihf -.'UftaM f-iiniilis that at'oil oiif niLtlil h <»(’ 'ho 

u oi kor- at thf 11 a'lf aio ..iitsith ihf unii'ii Main (d thf-i <t\\ ii 1 1 t.m om- to (onr 
loinn- ami w oi 1 < tin la t " ni-i l \ t- 

Ml woi ]< .d t Im II' w f I\oi- m lilt.. i'i i, 

t-'iimnors I'oi tlnlisi.il \' ai cmli n;: .1 imo i" tlio ns ript- wcin .’f'.'MM* atid 

till- < xpt'mliturt's si. ;t | | i,t thf wai • mhtii: .himi to pion the iccoipts wore 

s ; o 1 1 and llu- a \ pt-miit uics s |n ] 'Tin jn tm ipa I <• \ pi mill ni cs an- (oi sick and 
dfuth hcimfits Thf d.'alh aimuntfi l<i ah'mt ssiu .nid tin- su k 

1 11 a I lont s )Oo 11 ) rli»* \ t'ai t'm 1 1 nn .1 n m* ■ la 1 ''li'i I'hf ) > i ianri- in I In' 1 1 ‘*asurv i >n 
.1 nl\ 1. 1 w as ,lilt ail s I l.ooii 

I liO'O Imam la! -t ainiiifi. n aif un.lci - iotnl f o im ln>h‘ all ■'inns < t dirt-tod ami jianl 
out li\ th<‘ lor.ii inmnis It is lo t Im lo. als ami not li\ tli«' iial loii.il . that hk k 
and tlrath hem lits an* panl 

METAL TRADES' FEDERATION OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Puisu ml to ,I f,ill nsiioti liv i'lcsidcnt <ioin[ifrs n' tin' \tiii'iu‘aii l'’tMh‘rat.!on of 
laihor. the i i'|ii osciilativi-s nl \ ai mu- im ti - w ' .rkun,' indii-t iias in att' iidanco at, 
llm <nin\,nitioii ol 111 -* I oili'i .n ion iti I >o( cnilifi. I'oa in<>i ^md .m anpo'd tho pn*- 
liiiiinary li m- ,,i .m aiii im n hi- intnmlftl ili.ti tin- Ma< Innni-. tlio lion Mold- 
t‘iI h<‘I'.iMiM n Makri s thf Mil.il ['oli-lmi- thf hi.it smiths tin- Ijoiifr ^lak♦•l.s, 

I he ( or*' M.il\f 1 s till' Ltfct rical W ‘ irlo'i - an -1 i Im AI lioil M *■ ( ,i I Mfchanics siiall bir 
mcluofil. ^ Tim naiim m o\i-iomtiU « )io-t n lor tim alli.im r i- Mflal 'I'lailes l-Vdi'r- 
at ion ol N'lTlh Anient a. 1 1 u .is an ..inmd i h.it .i I’etn etiMoa slioiiM be lirld in 
•Inly. i'"H. p. (oMii I ncnminent on^ani n-ition It isexpettml that local conncilH, 
coiniK'-fd ol repi oscniati\fs ol t )m athli.ifi t| Hade , will be tornuMl wlmi e vcr it is 
posMuhp .unl (bat I ill' con\ cni ion ol Hi., hi- 1 , a .it nm will mnisist ol one loprosonta- 
li\ o fiotn fat b nal 1- 'iial nniun .nnl oim i r.>iii eat li loo.il < mine1 1 , or will bo niado np 
on Hmno simil.ir basis. 


( l!AI‘rKK M 

l.AHOI! 0I!(;ANIZ\TI(INS (OXNiaTHI) WiTil TIIAXSI'OKTATIO.N.' 


INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION OF AMERICA. 


Hutory -lii'.* Intornational S'-amon - I'nion of Anmiica is an amalgamation of 
three unions on tin; dilfcrcnt coasts winch as di-.tnct 'U'eani/ations, still main* 


»>,* .'’"'V'' ’I'V liocl III ),... (jin-ai\.- Luain*'t - t Im < Utl.T "1 Railway (XintliiatorH, 

lit-nr-a hi rh'.i. 1 .0 P.i. < tnot i\ <• I- n-t-rtu-n 11n Ht m InTi,. .crl - .| l{,'uin.,ui ’riHiiinmn tin- ' ‘nl. r of 
Kailrt.a<j M.-Ki-ai'i,. rs tia- lAn.i - ■!-.t P..il«.tv Tm.knmii ..lai tIm llr.-tImi h....d -t ItaiP 
«aj ( ariiKii, i- in tho roiKjrt eC Mr ^ .M raialsa}. tai iPiihsiiy I..aU>i, in (hi- \ .dumt; 
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tain a 80 iniindi?iMiiwlent oxistcnce. Thovare the L.ifce Sciiincn's ITtiion. the Atlan¬ 
tic CoiiMt SeaiiKMi« (hnon. and the Sailors’ Union of the On tlie lakes 

there have boon (»r;^aniy.ationsor iulors, withsh'^rt internusHions. since the sixties. 
On the Atlantic coast th*' Amalgamated Sailors and Kireuntn's Union was organ¬ 
ized in IH8!). The tireinen withdrew m IM'M. and the sailors rcorf^auizeil as the 
Atlantic ('oast Seamen s Union. Tlieort^oim/.ation on the P icilic coast was formed 
in IHKr>. The ainalK imation into the Iniernati"!) il Si' aneiis Union took ])laco in 
189*2. In nine then! wen! reported ! 1 local unions on fli • hikes, with a memliorship 
of about 1,090. and 7 on th(! Atlantic coast, witli a meun msliip of The locals 

and the nienibcrs of tlioAilanlic coasi or;,Mni'ation are reported as follows for 
HiicceSMive \«‘,tlS 


I.nr.ils Mr,til.'., 



iH'll 

iHii:;. 

H'l’. 

iH'n. 
I sit:, 


I i ; .'I |s'ii; 

I iVt h'l; 

1 ;9' n't'' 

l lim \-.'n 

! ...e I'NM 


r.e 

41)11 

:>iK) 

s;s 

1 iM-.> 


The headtinaideis oi the Atlantic branclios an- Poston P.ini;<ir. I’ortl.iiid, Provi¬ 
dence. New Ndik. Philadelphia. Paltiiiion' Noilo'k. ’I’Im' nn'inliorsliiit of the 
int(*rnatiotml oriiam/.ation wa^ n-poi t(‘d l)\ tIn* set r(‘lai y. in \u:,oisl.!'»in, m reply 
to nKpnneH hv the Industrial ('oinniission, as tnllows 


N , 1 I I I 1 >< ' I 


iKin .I.IHXI 

isai . . ,i,(N)ii ivts 

iwtr,. ) iNKi is‘fi 

ISlHl . .i,'.(KI I'tiHI 


(.(•m 
4 IKIII 


Tile members are chielly (‘n!.cai;od in the coastin;; tradi*. rathi'r than in tin* for¬ 
eign trade. Tin' olhcns atti ilnite hngcl\ to tin- eftoris of tin- organization, liow- 
over. the acts which h ivi! Ikvii passed in the hist lew years lor iinjtroving tliecn 
dition of seamen. I'lniy deidan' that IxMdre Ilie-'(‘acisseamen had vtn y tew i iglits 
under the law d’ho Maguire act (|l lMdn-iiar\ I I .ibolishod iinjirisonnient for 
the breaking of a contract to lai>or. abulislied lim practice of making a Hot men is and 
advances ol wagesin thecoasiwisi'trade and madoil ilh'gal for a hoarding master 
or any otlier per-on to h ild a seaman s clothing for debt. 'I'Ih! WMiite .mt of I'eb- 
ruary 20. IS'.ri, abolished imjnisonmmit for descition in Anioricau ports and m 
those of foreign countries neat by It .ilso lednced the amount of allotniout ol 
wages permitted in tlm dee|) water fradtc and iminovcd thi' food scale in that 
trade. Another act wmil into rdlVi't March :i 1. I'nin. which jirolt'cts the seamen in 
some degree from falling a pre\ to the boaiding hoiis** runneis or cniniis 

General aims The intorn:itional organic'a lion seems to have bisn (h \oted to the 
secur ing of legislation for the iniprox enieiil of tin* condit ion ol sailor s. 'I'ho local 
atfairs of the various districts, which iiu huh' jirai tically all matters that are ordi¬ 
narily subject to trade-union regulaluni. aio lett \\ liolly to the contiol of the dis¬ 
trict organizations. 

Tlie union, through its oHicers. has taken a iiosi ion on the ([iiestion ot ship snb- 
sidu's directly contrarv to that whndi might liavi* liecn oxpected. Tlie secretary 
of tlie Sailors' Union of the Pacific has been particnl.irly active m fighting subsi¬ 
dies. He says that our artificially main tamed coast w,si* \es8els me not an Ameri¬ 
can mendiant marine in tlu' true seiisf' they.irt' Imilt .did owned liv Americans 
and sail under the Mag. but tliey are'not manned bv Xmeiicaii'' The wages of 
sailors and firemen are the same in ;iny port for vesS'ds ot all nations Theie are 
differences between ports, but thesi* liave no n'lation to the nationality of the ves¬ 
sels The oflicers on American ships get .slightly higher wages th.in on European 
ships because it is necessaiy tliat they be American citizens. Put it does not cost 
more on (he whole to run an American vessel than a vessel of anoihcr nationality. 
The higher ]iay of otlicers is offset by the cheai>er fuel and oils, cheaper ■ p.iis. can¬ 
vas, .ind ropes. Tlie food napiired by law on American vessels lias lecently been 
laised to a standard considerably above that of Engl.ind, aliout e jiial to that of 
Norway, but below that of Denmark or Germany, and about .'n) per cent below 
the contract scale of Australia as furnished by tlie Union Steamship Company. 


if 
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“ Tho sabeidy bill, if jMissed. will • pot money iu the purse ’ of a few vessel owners, 
probably tlio railroatis. There is no assurance that we will get cheaper freights 
or more vessels, and certainly no possibility that under its operation wo shall 
bring the American (o sea. and thus get a real iiutional merchant marine and the 
necessary numl>er of native seamen to man our navy. iSea jiower does not come 
in this way 

Convention and constiintional amendments.—The conventions of the international 
• ►rgani/ation are held annually. Tlie delegates aio elected liyi he ;i district organi/.a- 
liens. Each of these is entitled to 1 delegaio for im mbeis .1 delegates for a(K) 
iiieinU*rs, an<l I delegate fer each ad'litional eOO. lu voting, however, encli dele- 
uation liaH i \oie f«u* each 100 member' ol tie* 4li<tiict organi/ation. those votes 
being divideil o'lnally among the d<‘legiitO' fnan Ih-- distnct 
Constitutional amendments may I'O .eiopted at the < imvention l)\ a two-third.s 
\ote. 

Ofheors Tin- otlMcrs nf tlh‘ intornational organi/'ation aiea pro'idmit, a \ice- 
preHulent a secret.u>-(reasuiei and an e\eeuti\e l>oaid <-oii.si^tiiig of tliejiresi- 
deid. llio vi< e pie'i<leht. and the secreiatic'of the districts. fi\t* inembeis in all. 

'I he preMdeiit musi coiiiiti i-'ign all ordeis on the treasmer. ‘Die secretaiy- 
treasiirer mu't gue bonds in the sum of 'fl.OOo, deposit moneys in a bank desig- 
nafed by the union of the district in whicli he resides, pieparo .v full hnaiicial 
re])oi I <iiuuterly and loi waid it to tlie sub rdiiiate unions lie is tlie only panl 
ollicer his salary being lived by ih.- conv. ntioii K ich distrn tis reiiuircd to ina\e 
aiiuaib rlv finaiK-ial report to iIk' sreietan 'I'iio e\(M nti\e boai<l has general 
j>o\N Ol lo<Kcide appeal'. remo\ e oiiu ers and maiiago the .dfnirs of the < iigani/.utioii. 
eub.ect to appeal to the m.-mb rship .it large 
Finances The constitiition pro\ides tint the regular incoiiK? shall be domed 
from a |>cr capita tax of loccntsa <iiiariei, pa\Hble by the distin-l union' .m<l 
■■ from Midi contributions nceh' loi a .'[let ilii' |iiii]h)m‘ ;i' the convention or tho 
executive 1 tiaid shall rei omineml and lli<* <hstrii Is ini'oj'o." 

Aiialic sailors Govemnunt seivice In t huaiUnmn ol iimn the San rraiici'co Labor 
(’otmcil nnanimou'h adopt< <l a i(‘solution setting l.ii th that the great majoi ity of 
the vt's'els engaged in the I'l itcd St.Ues tran'[(ort Hervi<(' between tin* I’acitic 
coa't poits and the i’lub])pmes and (’Inna wi le manmsl by Chiia'so and Liecar 
eiM'w.s^ that repealed lepU'S' iit.itions to the anlhontie' (>1 tlie transjiiti t service, to 
the \\ ar ! eparlment and to Ihesid> ni Melxinley, s(;tting fortli tho inpisiu o and 
dangei oi > n '(> eoiiditi<)ii'. liad ] ro'hn ed no result. e.\c( pling a promise to substi¬ 
tute whites I Ol ( hiu.imeii on one \ e"el, and that 1 hat piomi.so had not l) 0 en ful¬ 
filled; and that the Lalxu* ('onncii tlKToIoru .iiipcaled to the pu ss and public to 
demand the com) ilel('manning of arm x \ ess-ls w iili .Aniericaiiso.imen and firemen.' 

Sailors’ Union uf tho Pacific. The dietriet organ)/,it.ona are bo largely independent 
that it seems well to give a Intlo skeii h of their < on'tituti()n8. and particularly of 
that of tlie strongest tin* bailor' Union ot tho Pacific 
df//C(/ S'.—1 lit'olhc IS are a chan man. who h elected at eiicli meclnig; a secre¬ 
tary, a trt asiiicr. an cdi'or. a manager ot theV>iirual, and patiolmen. Tho 
eocrolary is tho oxc'cntiM* ollicer lie receives all fees and dues and all money 
for subscription' to the loiirnal and advi'rtisements m it. lf(‘ pay . the small run¬ 
ning exjieiises of tin.' olhc(*, and turns over all money not so used to tlie treasurer. 
Tho tieasurer k-cps in his own hands a sum not (exceeding .‘ji.VHt. and deposits nil 
furthei sums subnet to tlie order o( a banking committee. This banking com¬ 
mittee consists of .■> mend ei.s. ot whom tho Iroasiiier is otn*. No money can Ixi 
withdrawn from any bank (Except uj»on lesohition pU'sed at a regular meeting of 
the union. !.*) membei' must bcjjresent. and the affirmative vote must be two- 
thirds. All the members of tlm hanking committee must l>e piesent at the bank 
and sign thi^ c heck when irionev i.s witlidiawn. A (aijiy of tlie provisions which 
govern the matter musr be filed in every bank where mon'y is dejiosited in the 
name of tho union. Tiie patiolmen ha\o regular beats along the water front. 
They are to e.xamine tin* cards of members on incoming and outgoing vessels, and 
to collect dues. 

<^'afididalea for niombcrahin must be practical sailors and must 
either be American citizen.s or have declared their intention to become such. 
rinanci'.'i —The initiation fee la s“), Tiie dues are To cents a month. 
linu’fitK. - \ shipwreck benefit is paid to members who have lost clothes or lie- 
longinga by shipwreck. The amount is $•')<•. (.)n the death ol a member wlio has 
been in good standing for (> montli.s, if he dies near the headquarters or any of the 
branches, he is to be decently burieil by the union at an expense not exceeding 


• Ainonran Fedorationiht. <J< tober, j) ;C{0 
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Strih’H.—Thowgh tho position of tho Sailors' Union has not l>e(*n f^nch as to .ins- 
tify attempts to t)titt<*r tho condition of its nieml)er8 by strikes, its constitution 
conbmis soiuewhut full provision for them. Itranches are forbidden to declare 
strikes. In case <jf any diftimilty the OKenl, the head of the branch, is to notily 
the lieadrinartors. The secretary Is to call a special ineetinj^ at headquarters. 'I'he 
a<'tion of sucli a meeting is linal, provided it is adopted by a tw'o-tiurds vote of a 
full qnoruin. 

,/rHO';/o/.--The (Niaet Seaman's .lonrnal is a weekly pap(‘r devoted * to the inter¬ 
ests of all classes who hav«‘a <lirect or indirect coimectii'n with m.intirno atians 
and tho labor class ^ionerallv.” It is pultlished by tlieSailors* rnioii ol the Ihicific, 
and every member is entitled to one copy a week. Tim Lake Seamen's Union 
Hub-enbes for it. on bohalf of all its membeis. 

Lake Seamoii’s Union.--Theconstituti"!) ot the laike Seamrn'sl'niouisvery largely 
I'opied from that of tlio Sailors' Union ot the Uacitn . \iiiong otlier piovisions, it 
hasIheHame elaborate machinery lor the e\tra«li' n ot money winch has lieen 
deposited in a bank, except tliat tlie b.anking coinmittec couMst-. of members of 
whom th(‘ signatures ol five aie knuuhsI. The inUiat am fee is Sf an<l the monthly 
dues are oO cents. 'I'licslnpwicck iieiicfii is not toevceeil s ;(i. Tlie funeral lametit 
is $75. and if the member is not biuird liy tlie union, his widow or i hildreii under 
15 years of ago. or neaiest lekitivo depemhoit solely upon him for support, is 
entitled to tin'.s75. Tlie Sailois' Ibiion ol the I’acitur loinnai) p.inl the amount 
of funeral lamelit to (h«' wile or mother of lln- dead nieniliei when he had imt been 
buried by tlie union, but itreiinoed this pro\is,on from its constitution in 

Atlantic Coast Seamon’s Union 'I'he initiation let' is vj 50 ami the dues aie 70 coiits 
a month. Tho receipts aio accounted lor bi lie.iil([iiarteis. The shipwreck iK’in'Ht 
is $'J5, and tho burial bonolit is S50 m l he cast* of meml)ers whoso liotlies the muon 
cauHocuro. Anymomlx'r iii gootl standing, meeting wiih'an accident that per- 
mauf'ntly disahles him n'ceives a. benelit not excoi'tline $'.'00. i aisi'd liy an assiss- 
meiit of ‘d5 cents per membi'i*. 'I'ln; amount ol beiielit is <lecide<l by the regular 
meeting at headquarters. During tlu' fis«’.d \ ear (“mliiig -In no do, lOOO, tlie receipts 
wore$'J,dlil andtlieo\i)Oii.S(?s.>'s,(M)l. Tlio balance at liio end of tho year was $1,0.5‘U 

NATIONAL MAEINE ENGINEERS’ BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

History.—The Nation.-il Mariiu' ixngmeer.s’ Denoflcial Association of the United 
States of America was established in is;5. The immberof memlK'iswaHeslimatiM] 
by the secretary at ahout 5.500 on Oclolier I, IPoo, and about 7.oiii) on tlune 1, 
U.IOI. The membeishii) was given as follows for Iliu close of I'acli of the years 
named 
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The secretary reports that about 19,500 marine engineers' licenses of all kinds 
are issued by the United States (Government. Imt tlint dOordo per cent c)f tliese 
are held by men who work on shore and do not <-ompi'te m aetnal marine service. 
About TOO*' or 5,000 are licensed only for small yaclifs and tugs. The secretary 
believes, therefore, that the a.s8ociatiou has from one-hall to two-thirds of all the 
eligible licenscu engineers. The most of tliose who are nol members, ho says, are 
on the Southern an<l Western rivers, on the south Atlantic coast, and on the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

General aims.—The .situation of the Alarino Enginocr.s has led them to give even 

f 'renter attention than most labor organizations to mutters of legislation. The 
egislation which interests them is not altogether the same which interests labor 
organizations in general. Their hours of labor are exceedingly long, and they 
have made efforts for a direct legal limitation of them, but without success. They 
have tried to secure the saino end indirectly by ro<iuirmg that ves.sels of given 
sizes and vessels^ which run more than a given number of liours per day carry an 
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increa8P(J nnmlK*r of onpineers. They have made some effort for a law reqairing 
theionHtaiit prt-seiK eof two men, one of whom must Im) a liconsetlengineer, in the 
engiiK' room. Th(;y liave interested t)iem>elve8 in the maintenance and inereAHod 
Htrictucss of the law as to tin- citi/ensliip of licensed engineers. 

Their interests have al^) led them to favor measures designed to increast^ Amer¬ 
ican shipjnng. At the con\ention ot KSUT the secretary advocated the bill which 
had been introduced in the previous year, to lay a discnnunating duty of 10 i>or 
cent upon goo^ls iniiK)rted in foreign vessels.* 

Tlic c«)nvention of tOi»o adopted the following resolution “That in our opinion 
it iM the iluty of Congress at the earliest possible day to e\t»‘nd such aid by subsidy 
to Aiiiein an built mad earners and freighters as will enable them to successfully 
coni)>ete with tile sul)j'Uli/cd merchant ships <»f lorcign countries in the carrying 
ofoui nupoilsand exports i'rorolrtl, That sin h ships shall l>e fully olhcored by 
citi/ensof tin-I’mied statt s, and in aihlition thereto at least :!.■) per cent of the 
balain e cf tin- crews shall be citi/ens of ihc ITnted States.” 

Tlio in.II me engineers rank as onicers, and an incroaso '»f the number of ships of 
Aiucrie.in regi-'tiy. .•'O long as tiieir ollii ers must be citi/.en-^. would tUeretoie 
iin reiiv- the ilennind for Ann rican engineers. The eiigineiTs have, therefore, a 
much .-^irong'-r pei.MJiial inb-rcst in -^nch an incroa-so tli.m the leaders of tlie Amer¬ 
ican s.iiinrs <-<m.si<lcr that tlnn ha\c. 

Conveiiiioiig Tin* convention nn cts annuallv. Local associations aie entitled to 
1 delegate for tin-tii>it oO meiiibrrs oi less, 1 delegate lor tin- second memlx-rB 
or le-'S. and 1 addition.il delegate l<>r e:ich addition.il KH) inombcrs. Each lo<-al 
as■^<^clation la.iy (.a^t its lull voti', thougli it .send only a p;ii t of tlio reprc.Mmtatives 
winch It IS eiititloil to Inx-al assocmtions of h-ss than .“)() membeis may uniti* in 
(ln>o.smg a deleg.ite. Such a small .i.sso. i.itioii max, it it prefeis. give its pio.xy to 
the delegate ol another a.ssoci,ition. \ ])io\\ vote cun not bo cast for ollicers. 

From I'-i'.H to Ihuo, incliisixe, the annual conventions were held at Washington. 
Tin- great advantage ol meeting in Wa-'hingtou was tin- possibility ()f dealing 
directly with members <if Congress and with tin- ollicnils ot the Tre.isiiry Depart¬ 
ment. upon whoso ai tioiKs tlio cuiiditiens of tin- marino onginoors aresolargoly 
dependent. It sooiiied to be tin-settled polK-y ol the .a.ssociation to moot there; 
but ill Itloo It was v solved that the next conxention be held at Cleveland, in order 
that tlie delegati's iinglil meet the executive counmito ' of the laike ('arriers' 
Atsociati -n. '■ 

Con8Utut.enal amendmonts. - Tlie couscitnl ion can Ix^ amc-mled only by popular vote, 
and oil mote ‘11 of :i suba^socnition. I’ropnscd cliangos must bo jiruimilgab-d by 
the national presnh nt and tlie ailvisory board at. least Dodavs bolore tlie convention. 

Officers The oftic*-is aie a piesidciit. a vice presidi lU, a .secretaiy, a tieasurer, 
and an adv i^ory IxKud ol three members. .\11 an- eh‘<-led at tlie annual conven¬ 
tion, and a maioritv vote is nei essary to a chon e. The mi-mlx-is of the advisory 
lx>ard are nominated by deli gates repieseiiting the Huba.ssociations. Tliejirosi- 
dent h,IS somewhat general Mipei vision over thealVairs “I the association, including 
power to fill \ acancies in ollii e. J lc devotes his whole time to the a.ssociation, and 
receives $.*. loo a >e.u and expioises. Tlie seen tary <'olb els all money due the asso¬ 
ciation and turns it over to the trcasun-i. His.salary i.s sVio. The tn-asun-r gives 
a boiiil for $1 oOo m rcliabh- eecunty company,at the e.xijeiise of tlie association. 
No regular salary n provided for him. hut a donatimi is sometimes voted toliim 
at thi-cndof the yeai. Members of the advisory board leeeive >>l aday, with hotel 
ex]‘eiises and cost of tiamportation. while attending meetings <d the board. 

No iiu-mber, (!X(-ept llie national president is eligible to office when he is not a 
delegate to the convention Irom Ins local assoi lation. 

Momberstup.—Membeis must be United States licensed or commissioned inann© 
engineers in good st.Hiding, of goixl moral character and known qualifications, 
ami citizens of the Unib-d States, ('andidates must be jiroposed by one member 
and secoinlod by anotlier. referred to an investigating committee, and balloted 
for. The conditions of the ballot are determined l>y the local association. 

Disciplme.—Charges against a member must bo brought in writing and served 
upon the accused, personally, if po.s.sibh-: otherwise by mail. An investigation 
must b - held either by the local association or by a committee. If by a commit¬ 
tee. all testimony must be rep u'ted to the assm-iation, ami the guilt or innocence 
of thftaccn^ed is ilecided by vote of the association. A two-thirds vote ie neces¬ 
sary toconvict. The penally is also fixed by a two-thirds vote. It may be expul¬ 
sion. indefinite suspension, susixjiision for a definite period, jiublic reprimand, 

' CoiiVi-ntion Prwecxliujfs. IK117, pp 7is, 7H» 

■•‘(’oiiventiou Procw'dings, 1900, p. t*-*) 

’(.’ouvvution ProcootlingH, Marine IvDgiixx-rM, ItMl, pj) iClMUi 
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privato reprimand, or a tine of not more than An expelled member can never 

i)e reinstated unless by jx-nnission of the convention. A vote of expulsion can 
not bo re<^onBidere<). An appeal may be taken to the National Association from 
any decision of tiie local. 

in 1NI17. upon an application by a local for permission to admit a man ^vho had 
been expelled, the president said that his ca84} had licen considered at the national 
convention of 181M1, and that a committee had reported adversely upon it. The 
president disclaimed authority to grant dispensations to reinstate exjielled mem- 
liers. and did not think that such authority slioiild be vested in a singleindividual.' 

No person who is engago<l in the sale of intoxicating liquors can be elected to 
memhcrship, and any member who engages in the business must ue dropped 
from the roll. 

Withdrawal canii.-*A withdrawal card must bo granted to any member in good 
standing, on reiiuest, and the holdiT of it must .loin the most convenient local 
association within months, otherwi.se he forfeits his membership On present¬ 
ing a withfirawal card, a candidate is balloted lor like a now member, ami on 
admission he pays a fee of .$1. 

Finance*.-Tlio cliartcr fee for new locals is Joh. A per capita ta\'is fixed each 
year by the convention, the n.sual rate is about .Sl.-.'ia \ear. It is reckoned on the 
number of memberri in good standing on December HI. In addition to the per 
capita tax, the national as.socialion makes a profit on the furnishing of forms, 
books, pins, et<*., to tlie locals. The cost of such supplies is about .^oDO a year, and 
more than halt of it is iirolit. 

Local •■iHsoiaations regulate their own dues and assessments, but they can not 
levy an evtraonlinarv assessment of more than -S') a member. The initiation fee 
rangi's from $5 to and the local dues from to $1:^ a year. 

Tlio records of the as.soeiation giv(> roiieateil evidenc<^ of the difficulty of induc¬ 
ing the 1 o(miIh to coDtribut<“ their proper share to the general expimses. The sec¬ 
retary stated in his report of that ho had “ ns-onls to sliow whereat least one 
association snsi'ended a large ]iorc»-ntage ol its memliershiii on the :iist of Decem- 
l>er for nonpayment of dues, thus evading the amount of jicr capita tax upon 
them, only to reinstate them at the subsequent meeting, 'so that the report of 
members in good standing did not ^how the whole nninhcr of men who were 
really in the order or who contributed to the local association.- In his rei)ort to 
the convention of 18!)'^, discussing tlic sale of goixl standing buttons to locals, the 
secretary says thatmanv associations, alter reporting a certain number o! mem¬ 
bers in g<H>d standing in their annual report, will, within weeks afterwards, 
roijuire twice that niimlxTol buttons. This leads the secretary to believe that 
the national body is not getting the }M'r capita ta.x on its full membership ‘ 

The receipts, expenses, and balances in the treasury for a senes of years have 
been as follows. 
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Strikes.—Tlio attitude of the Marine Engineers toward strikes lia.s been essen¬ 
tially different Irom that of labi^r organizations in general The constitution doi^s 
not provide for them. On January ^7,188(>. the national president iasued a circular 
to the association in which he said: “The Marine Engineers' Beneficial S(x;iety is 
not a trades union. * * ♦ Strikes are not encouraged nor countenanced, as our 
constitution idainly states that ‘no association shall set a standard of wages for its 
members.”' The next convention of the association, held m January, 1887, struck 
out the words “no association shall set a standard of wages for its members" 
from the constitution. In spite of this the convention of 18'J2 passed a declaratory 


' (’onvGntion ProcGodinjfft, IMW. p H4I 
■■'Couventitm Procoodnias. ls9.'l. pp HSa, KS7 
^ ('onvoutiou Proceodtngs, 1898, p. 917. 
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rMoIntlon that It was not conatitntional for a snbordinate association to adopt a 
standard of wa(^.' 

There seems to have been an alx>rtive local strike against the t’loveland vessel 
owners in the spring of IMtl - lint iho secretary in his report to the convention of 
1^95 calie<l attention to the false report which had be»‘n circulate^i <lnrjngthe rail¬ 
road strike of 1894. that I he Marine Engitieers wouhl refuse to run boats which had 
any connection " with anvof thesi)<nlled Ik)vcoi ted railroads.' Hecontinue<i, “I 
consider it one of the highest testimonialK that can be said of our organization 
tliat in the JO years of our existence we po nt with jinde to the undeniable fact 
tliat at no time in its history has tins orgaiii/afion ever been involvwl in a 
strike.' 

The later doclar.itions of the ofticern seem to imluMte a certain change 4)f atti¬ 
tude. The president in his report to the convent ion m I UiiO declared • The policy 
that has for ycar.s dominated our niethodM ‘ - hasoutlued its nselillness. 

* * * Tin' j'olicy of conservatism and reverve h no loiigc'r .sullicu'iit to meet the 

conditions tliat they on- e overcame, lor tlie imdination on tin* part ol tin' owners, 
managers, agent.'H, and others to Iw inst atnl lair lias gi\ en away m a inajot ity of 
inslaneeH to an arrogant spirit of srih-h presuinplion that can only be met by the 
drhant couiageol a body ol men who have not forgotten that we have asinnch right 
to name our price a.s the great trust.Hol to day liave toolfer remunerations that here¬ 
after can only W spurned as not worthy of con^itleralion " At the same time the 
preMdenl wished to make it clear that lie was not suggesting ’* any method of 
(loubllul charm tm . ’ and whatever mean- weie adopted •must be fair and honor- 
aide means, and must not iiartuKo ot the nature ot ennsiuracy or be of a dishonor¬ 
able or reprehensible nature, and must be alile to wiihsfainl fair and just criticism 
nuder all coiidiiions." 

I luring the summer of 1899. preceding this rejjort. fi eight rales on the lakes rose 
to an enormous luughl. and tin* iiresident of the Marine Kiiginecrs engaged in a 
long and doubtful sti uggle to got .some part ol the pi ofits lor his constituents. It 
was not until Septemlior J ) that he got an advance oi Jo per cent in wages, to take 
olfoct < ictolM.*r 1. Ho did not get it until he notilied the l.ake (.'arriei s' .X.ssoclution 
that if he did not receive an answer liy nOon he wou]<l *• take Micli steps at once as 
will, in our judgiiient. bi'St juoloct tin* nitorcsts ol the men that 1 renrosont. ’ Ho 
did not receive an answer by mxm. and ho says that l>elore lie did receive it ho 
had already written telegrams foi all points on the lakes udvisuig his mmnbers of 
the Hituat ion.' 

The dispute at the beginning of 1901 is referred to lielow {pp. ‘Jd'J, 2dd.) 

Wagei and hour« At tlie convention of I '-'Sr the committee on statistics reported 
that engineers who hold licmises of the same guide and worked on simiiar vessels 
received wages which differed by lO.Jo.and even .'lOpor cent The highest wages 
of one who lield the grade of t hief ei>g]n<“or seemed to be $l‘.()a month; tlu* lowest, 
$‘>0 a month. 

From JO points o!i seaboard, lake, and river the aveiage horns of lalior for an 
engineer were found to be 11 out of 21. Forty ( Im ago tugboat engineers were 
found to lie averaging 171 hours a day. The average yearly earnings ot these ft) 
men w’cre $7<)0 Duriug the snmmor it was a.s.serted that men had to work as 
much ,is 22 hours out of each 24. 

At the convi'iition of 1889 the committee on statistics rejiorted that they found, 
bv correspondence with 181 individual engineers, that the average hours of labor 
for those upon the coast in the tnglxiat service was H*.;.'’) hours. *• or about the 
same as during 18S7." Wages weie rGiK)rtf;d not to have gone down during the 
preceding ye.tr.and it was thought that tin; organization had tended to force them 
uj). One local secretary said ” W’^ages have gone up 2 ") pt-r cent siiua' this order 
wuis started, and we are not yet (locally! d yearsold.” 

On Octidier 20 . 189.“). the boiler ol a Chicago tug exjdoded .and killed H men. The 
president of the Marine Engineers'Association undertook, at the investigation, 
to bring out. as be says, “some of the conditions of the life of tlie average 
Chicago river-tng men. which go to prove that the theory of long hours and 
exhausted nature was responsible for the loss of life occa'^ioned by this terrible 
accident.” He <|eclared that the testimony was the most debasing exhibition of 
fear and (owanlice that he had ever s 'en. Cnder thefear of losing their po.sitions 
men did not hesitate to perjure themselves as to the hours which they and those 


' Convention Prweedmga.iHHT.pp 1HS.23S, iWW.p T(15. 
•Convention I'rocoedlngs. 1K9:J. pp 7'£i T2!> 
•Convention ProceeiJingH. isttfi, pj). ;>7,1JSS 
‘Convention Proceedings, ItW). pp 
* Convention Proceodlng8,ltft»7,pp issil.p 78 
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about them woro n^qnired to work. Tho prenidont said that he returned homo 
feeling that it was uh to trv to l)rin^( out anything a^faiiiHt tug or veHsel owners 
when the men who were complaining wore afraul to tell the truth.’ 

Tho Hocretary reports,in the summer of HiDO. that tlio national association aims 
at 1- hours'work out of 21; that cnginet rs on steamboats average 12 hours out of 
21. in 1 and ti hour watches tliat on tugs they work in many cases whenever tliey 
are needed, and that on we.steni rivers. Puget Sound the At Ian tie coast, the (xreat 
Lakes, and tin* (iulf it is euslomary to run tugs I'l or is homs with one engineer, 
and sometimes as long us .2 hours, without inP'rmission 

A<‘cor(ling to a memorial presented to tlie Lake <’.irriers'AsMociation liy the 
Marino Engineers' Association in tlio reduction of the wages of engineers 
upon the Jake sioamers in 1 h!)| was in many iristunees as gieat as lu [xu* cent. In 
imp:) there was an iii(-reaso said to range trom I l.i to Id.:) per cent. 'I’liis was 
attribnteil bv the seer faiy o( the Marine Kiigineeis' .\ssociation to tlie preseiu e 
of tlie president of the assoeiatioii among the lake engineers, and to the fear of 
tiio vessel owniu'H tliat trouble uilglit arise if nn increase was udiised. In !N!i(; 
the wages were udvanceil 12'. per < ent ahovi* the tates tfiat provaih'd at the clo.se 
of navigation in 'I'hiH in reaso lollowoii a reiinest foi an increase of 20 per 

cent mad(^ by tlie engineers' association.- 

Tho report (d' the imtioiial secretary for IH'i; again notes tho wage drlicnlties 
of tho cngineerK ujxm tho lakivs. Wages iiaveo! late years heen ba^'d )ie says, 
upon the minimum freiglit rates at tiio oiienin:; ot n.ivig.ition, and liavobeen lixed 
by the J.(ako ('arriers' Association, 'flie si/.e of lake ve-sels lias : o in roased tliat 
Hteainers of PoiH) or 2,000 ton.s are .ilmost supplanted and that ve.s.sols of less than 
7,000 tons cun liurdly run e.\< ept in iioonnng tuiie.s Tlie Iiak<‘<’arners .Associa¬ 
tion have so classilied all steam ve.ssids of late that sleamors wliicli were rated as 
first eta''S and paid tirst class wages a few vo.irs ago are now lated as tliird-elass 
vessels ami pay third-class wages, 

In tlie spring of lOOO t.lie Lako ('arriers As.soi iati»»u adopti'd tho lollowing scale 
of monthly wages, being the same which )ia<l been ])aid sin( e October l. tsOO- 
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Tho .seerotary of ilio Marine I'higineers’ A.ssociation remarks that these were the 
highest wages pai<l m years on the (ire.it Lakes, lie adds that luaiiv lines paid 
.'jlt.d.'O for tho |uck ol tlie men for the .'reason oI louo.and that in spei lal cases 
..Olio or .'}>l,MO0 was paid on the lakes lor a I ull vear 

Up to I.IOI the custom seems to h.ive been tor tlu' Lako * 'arriers' Association to 
fix a B(h(‘dnle of wages every year, which became the ruling schedule not only 
for vessels in the Lako ('arriers' .\ssociation hut for those outside ol it At the 
lieginning of 11)01 there wore rumors that tin- Lake ('arriers Association intended 
to reduce the wages ot the engineers The tuigimsTsdetermined totake the initia¬ 
tive. On January 22 they agreisl upon the following classification, rates of wages, 
and eugino-room crews- 


I J^ASSII-ICATION 


I All tminak'e t.> hr jrros'i trin« ) 

—To inehnh'steel hoats of over 1,.s(e tons. All |i:iH.Hengei‘boat''over *Vi tons to bo 
inelndod in llrst el!i-,s 

Scrouii r/o« All .steel boats iiiKler l.SilO and over .VX' t<''nft. and all w<HHlen Ixuits over .'lUl tons 
All itiiasenger l)o.ats undtu- <5*1 and over 2(Xi tons to be included in sei-ond eliuss 

Thiuldiisn -All Isiats not UK-hnleil in llrst or soeoiid el.vss to third class, ineluding tugs and 
rjuiat lioats 

All flrst-elass boats having water tulx* boilers, and over ~ Ixiilers, to carry d engim*ers and 2 
oilers, uud water tenders wliero rtvimred 

All othor first class Ikmits. C engineer, i and - < alers 

All se<'ond-class Imats over l,.VH) tons, linvuig water liottoins or auxiliary niarliinory, sueii a.s 
eloetrie lights, liolstlng onginos, etc , enginoei-s and 2 oilers 


' ('onvention ri-'xs'odings, Ikw, pj>. Ul4-4!*t) 

■•'(’onvention l*r(H“*'edings. ISIHI. jip .'‘dC. .Ml). ISHT. pp iV/i. »Wl 
*Convention 1‘roioediugs, MaiiiK' Engineers, isns, pp. nil. IU2 
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All «K'oml-pla.sii IkmI- ovi-r 1,A«I t'lm not lii.-lndiyl in tho al>ovo, to I'arry 5 nnttini'nrH and 1 (.ilnr 
Kirnt <"la*i>* waif«v. t i hh follow* 
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'I'hi'i w.iH |»i ost‘nte<l to tho oxi'cntu '• ooniinittoi' of tho Lako t ai i ioi •* AsstK’iation 
on J.imiarv with tho ro(|iiO't limr a icply I'o niaih' on or Indoio I'l'hrnavy ‘itk 
Tho romMjd of It \\a- promptly aoknowlod^tid. hut no further notion was taken of 
it and on Fol»ruar> in lopiy to a r. nowod ro piost loi an answoiMhocliainuan 
of tho o\»>cntivo commit too wroto tlnit tho committoo Inul not conHidorod tlio cias- 
Hifi< ation and schodulo and tliat lu'did noi know wliothcrit inlondod to do ho nor 
when It Wiinld moot ai;ain 'I'ho momhoiH of tlio Marino IhiKnneors’ A.sHOciation 
rofUHod to work on an\ ■'toainor contr'tllo<l by a m(‘inl*or of tlu' Lake (’arnora’ 
Aasociation Sonio own i s out si do tlio associatK'n .na'opto I tho terms of tlio en^i- 
ueoiH, and. .u-cordini" to tlio on^Miioois' slalouiont mair. tli'otfl wero withdrawn 
from tho L;iko ('arriors Association toi lliis purpose Karlv in Api d it was said 
in tho nowspapors th.it tlu‘ lako linos owned hvtho Ka.stoin r.iilroads miKht follow 
thmcourse. On Apiil h tlioo\*‘cu1i\o oomiinttoo oi the Inikot’airiors’ AsHociation 
wrote to tho president ot tho Mnniie Ku^nneors. saym;' that it had taken up tho 
proposals «)f the eni^inoois, and li.ul ilomdi'd tint it could not “ilisciiHa matters 
^ovorniiit; tho man.i;;oim iit ;ind adniiiiistrat.on ot vessels controlled by meinbers 
()l tho Lake ('amors' Assoi* .ition, .ind must dochno to t.iko up tho subject of' tho 
Hcliodnlo Tlio committci' a ld<'d “ \V.' may say, liowmer. fliat on tho oiieninj; of 
navi^mtion tlaro will be no rbaii-'o in the wa^o schedule adoiiU'd at tho opomng 
last yoar.' 

ItwillboHoen that tho . liie! p-.mt o' diffoicnco w.is i cco^tnition of tho Ln^)- 
iieers' AKsocialioii. Tin ro was no i:m]»oi tant 'IdTon nce as to wa;,n‘s 'I'lio classifi¬ 
cation of vessels ]uopo''e<l 1)\ tin* eic.'inoerfl would mvolv*! some chaiigOB, lint, 
a('C()rdii'‘f to thoir st itcmeul. it would reduce ipide as many vessels from first 
class to sc< ond ela.ss a^ it would imim'Iioiii the second <-lass to the first xXsido 
from rccivi.ition of tlie a^viu i.itioii tin- chief iincstMii raised sceras to have l)een 
as to si'ino <‘iilar{;einei)t of the eiiuine loniii ciews 

< )n .\pnl 1 1 a new minimum s<',atc of w.i^es w.is juit, in force liy the cnjjinoorH, 
to he demanded from all owners who li id md otiu'aLu d their ciit'iDcors holoro that 
tiino It IS as follows 
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It will be seen that the waj^es proposed are on the whole higher than those of 
the earlier schedule No a^jreement was re.u hi-d with the l.,ako ('arners' Associa- 
Uon, as such, but accordiiifr totlu' siatoments of tho Kiif^meers Association nearly 
all the enjone rooms of the iaki'S were finally manned by then membeis. Home 
concessions were made liy the imn. In jiarticular tlio owners wero allowed in 
certain ca^es to hire a hand\ man, .it a month, as a helper: hut theenKineors 
asserted that in tlie main they ^^ol the amount of help they asked l<>r and the rates 
of wa'p s that they n.\ed. which are '•a'd to he higher than were ever paid on the 
lakes before. Tho wages wore not. to be sure, much above what the Lake (.'ar- 
riers’ Association ofTorod in the first place, and tho recognition of the Marine 
Engineers’ Association, winch was the mam point of dilTerence, was not seenred. 

Ladies’aaxihaiieB. At the con^entlo^ of IS'.ih the Ladies’ Auxiliary, which hod 
grown np m connection with some loc.il as.'.ociations, was formally recognized, 
and in the following year a ntual was prepared for it.' 


• Convention ProoeedmK-*, Marino Engineers, ISW, p 175. 
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INTEENATIONAI, lONGSHOEEMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

History. -TinHoi%'anization, althouf?h it was only organized in 1^0^, and although 
it iH at prrhont. inontly conlinod to the (iroat Lakes, has grown with great rapidity, 
it was reported as having 121 locals ;ind H,0(X) members in psiMi, iiC) locals and 
M.don inemh**r8 in tho spring of l!)00, 201 ) locals and 20.000 nienihers in August, 
1000 . and 2.‘)0 locals and 10.000 meinbera in June, lOol. The membership includes 
nil kinds of <l()ci{ workmen. DilTerent classes ol w orkers are in many instances 
organized into separate local hrancht's. Thus there are locals of coal handlers, of 
ore handlers, etc. Tin' e.\tension of t lie organization to coast and gull i)ovts is one 
ol the chief aims ol theollicorH. During the year 1><01) 1!H)0 about Id local branches 
were organized at ocean ports, noticeahls at llaltimoro and Newport Niwvs. As 
yet. however, the membership among the coast longshoremen is proportionately 
very small and is conlinod to a lew jioits. There aie many local unions not {dtil- 
latod with t lie internallonal (Mgaiiiz.ation. 

The association claims to have liad a very groat elli'ct in raising wages and 
improving the condition ol l.ibor on the dock.s The ropoitsof the oflicer.s for 
1;)()() declare th.it sonm braiie'iosol tli(( trade li.ive incri'a'^od llieir wages H»0 per 
cent since organization. Itv the Lake Krie agreements ol I'.xiO tln re was agt-neral 
increase of lioiii HL to dii per cut over tin' previous year. Tin* improvement, in 
wages and coudii ions varie.s soiii 'ivhat in tln( ditleront bramdies, ai-xording to tho 
degree to wliicli they .uo ovgaiii/ed. The secretary states also that organiza¬ 
tion Imsnwakened ambition among ttic dock workers, so that tliey aio no longer 
content with heing m re unskilleil laborers Tliey desire I.ette homes and shorter 
hours, in order (hat they niav liave Imsiiro for sell improvement. There has been 
already, it is claimed, a rovolutnm m tin* conditions ol tlio trade. 

Objects.—riio ob.iecl3 are imb'linitely st.atod in tlu' pioamblo to the constitution 
as being to promote the prosperity mid to secure the right.s and interest-'ot the 
members. It is also stated that the organisation mni.s to substitute direct woik 
for ve.s.sel owners m jilaei* of the svsti'm of unloading boats l*y jobbers or lio.sg 
stevedores, which robs the worki'r of his w.iges 
Conventions.—Tin* coiuenlioii me ‘Is anniiallv in -ftily I'kich local has two dele¬ 
gates. and they are onlitled to two lotes tor tlio tirst M)0 members or less andone 
vote for each additional luu or majority fraction tiieroof A special .session may 
bo called li\ reipK'st of a majority of the locaK. 

Oificors. - The oTieors are a president, seven vici'-preHidonts. and a .socretary- 
trensurer. all elected at the aniinal convention. Tliey constitute joiiitlv an exec¬ 
utive I'ouix’il, which Ini'' all executive and judicial powers The prc.sidcnt and 
tlie secretary-treasurer are each paid ,i yi'ar. their com[ieiisalion having 

been increased largely at thi' convention of .Tuly. I'.IUP. The secrotar}-tr. asuter 
must give bond tor .‘ii.'i.tHH). and pay iiioiun' only on the order ot tlie president. 

Discipline.-- Any local may jirefor ch.irge.s against an.\ elective otficer for violat¬ 
ing tho constitution or tor any act calculated to impair (lie dignity ol the organi¬ 
zation. The council has power to try such cases, subject to ajipeal to a general 
vote of tho momliers of th ' orgam/alion. 

No jierson may ho a member of tlio longshoremen's association wlio deals 
directly or indirectly in s])intuous lupiors. 

Colored labor.—In a co or-line diflicnlty arose among the longshoremen of 
Newport News, Va The local unions there of longsliotcmen were comjiosed 
entirely of colored men. White men refused to join tliein. The colored men were 
lin.illy persuaded to consent to the issue of a separate charter for white men ' 
FmsnccB. -'Tlie jier capita tax of the national organization is only cents per 
month. Tho executive council is given authority to levy assessments, apparently 
without restriction. Then* is however iiodelinile provision regarding strike or 
other benefits, and the oxpondilurosol the organization are low. the total for 1^29 
being only .'<0 dUl. and loi tin* \eur ending dune dO. IPpl. $11 
Strikes.—The central olficers of thi' longshoremen's association have compara¬ 
tively little contiol over strikes This arise.s naturally from the absence of any 
strike benefit payable by the international organization. Locals are authorized 
to call upon the prcsidimt. or some member of tlie exicutivr council whom he may 
name, to visit them and assist m bringing about a settlement of any grievances. 
In case an investigation dcH's not substantiate tho demands of the local, it must 
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pay th<‘expenses incurrtMl by the \i«iting officer. The I'onBtitution declares that 
nnv local which takes part in a sympathetic strike m its city, without the con¬ 
sent of the exocnovi* iMuinl, will not receive the support of the jfeneral body. 
Lo<-a's are forbidden to assist each other in strikes without the consent of the 
executive board. 

The union leported to the Kedeiationof Labor in the fall of lOno that it had 
won nine strikes, eomproinisi'd two and lost one dnnnjr t lie preceding: \ ear. Two 
thousand iktsohs wt're invoked, ot whom were Luielitod. The cost was 

about >>,’. 000 . 

Some furtlier account •>! tlic relations Indween tli»‘ loniiKhorenuui and tlieir 
emp'oycrfl is ;;iven on pa^es W.i dLt 


AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 
OF AMERICA. 

HiBtor/ -The Amal^Minateil Xflsonation ofStioet Kail wav Kuiplo>oesof America 
embraces m-' 1 onnen (•-.ndiictors and other employees <>1 stroiS railway eoinpanios. 
except skilleil workmen. It was oi;ratii/ed in Up to Viii'U-'t. ItuH). l.'iT local 

ntiions were sanl to ha\ e been orfiani/etl. ol xvhich so were then repoi ted to l)e in 
existence Tlieic n usually onl\ one local union in a city, in a tew cases llii'ro 
uie two 

Objeci»< i'lie Amalgamat(Ml \s-iociation of Mreet Itailway Employees states it.8 
objei in Its ( onsiuntion a-' iollows To place our oceupalion upon a hit'll plane 
of intelii jeiK i\ (“niciein y. skill, to encouruf^e tlie lormation in division assocuv- 
turns ot siek-benetit Imnls. to eslabiisli schools (0 iiistruclion lor imparling a 
praitnal Knowledge of nMulcrn and niipro\< <l metliods md s\stems ot transporta¬ 
tion and tr.ide metiers ireneialiy. t<i emonrage tlie s».^ttleinent of all disputes 
between <ml»loyee•^ and eniiilovers by arbitration, to s s ure enipIo\im-nl and 
adequate p;p\ foi our or]( to lediici' tin iiours of dail.\ lalxu*. and by all legal 
and juoper means to elevate our nior.il. intellectual and social conditnm. 

CoaxeiCio.i. idle convention mods bienniallyon the first Mondayol .May. Eacli 
local nnioii whicli lias'.on nieinher-'or less is <*ntitied to one delegate, and larger 
unions to one additional delegate toi e:ii li additi ’nal dou members or niaior Irae- 
turn then'•*. I’Kich delegate can <anl but one vole no proxy votes are alloweil. 
To be eligi' .. as a delegate one iniisf have been a meinbi'r ol Im local union in 
good st.indiiig lot at It'ast d veais. provided the local lias bf‘on organized so long 

The * onstitnlion may In- amendt d by a two-tliirds vote ot llio delegab's jiresmit 
at a regular session of the convention. 

Officers. -Tlie oihci-rs an* a I'rcsidcnt, three \ ice presidents, a treasurer, and an 
e.xecutue bo.ml ot live meinbeis All are electeil l)y the bieniiial convention 
by ballot, and a maioritv of all votes c ist is ms essary to elect So long' as there 
is no (decliou the balloting is repealed, and the eaiididab* wlio has received the 
lowest nninfer ot votes on ea< li ballot is dropjitsl on the succeeding ballot. 

'rh<? presid<-nt ('oinbines tlx^ ordinary <luhes ot a president with tliosi* of a 
secretary. He decides questions of oriler and usage, constitutional (pieHtionK, 
and appeals, subiect to appeal to the general exiamtive board. Subjei t to a like 
ajipeal. h'‘ h.is power to lino or suspend local divisions foi violations of thecon- 
stit’Jlion. and to le-ail charters. He jb chief organi/er. and it is his duty to see 
that pioper ellort.s are made to f')rm a local union in every jd.ico which is 
cajmlde of maintaining one He is ex oflicio a meml>er of all committees. Ho 
edits and pnlili.-,hes tlie official lournal. He keeps and puldi'-hes the records of 
the convention proceedings. Ho has charge of tlie seal, liooks. and papeis of 
the association, lurnishes HUjqiiies to tlie local unions, and keeps a list of the 
names ol all inemhers. He rei eives all money, ami turns it over to the treasurer. 
He giv( 8 a bond tor the cost ot wliieh is paid by the a 880 < latmn. His salary 
is $1.‘A10 jier year 

The vice-presidents render such assHtance to the pre-ident as ho may re^piire. 
and in case of « vacancy in the office of president they aro ontitleii to succession 
in their older. 

The tr.-asurer takes charge of the money received from the ])re8idont, and pays 
all bills which have been allowed and countersigned by the president. He is 
directed to keep not more than $100 on hand at any time, but to deposit money 
received by him in a bank designated by the e.xecotive board, wiihm hours 
after receipt. He give.s a i)ond in such sum as the executive lioard may deUwinine, 
the exijense being borne by tlie association. His salary is $50 per year. 
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The executive board audit all bookg and billfi of the president and the treasurer, 
and decide all KrievancwH and points (Jf law which may Ije appealed to thorn. 
They have power to eutliori/.e strikes, and to levy assessments for strike puriK) 80 s, 
not oxceeduiK cents per inendK*r i>er month. They are paid $ 2.00 per day 
wliiloin the actual service of the asHotuation, together with hotel and travolb'g 
exiienses. 

Local uniong. —Ivocal unions may l>e formed by ten or more street railway em* 
ployecH. Ton dollars must bo sent to tho general offle© for a charter feo, covering 
tile cost of outfit and seal. No new charter is granted in a city where a local union 
already exists, without the consent of tin* general executive beard. 

Membership.—('andidates for membershij) must lie of goo<l moral character and 
competent workmen in tlieir lines. No oHicor. superintendont, foreman, or other 
boss having the rules of a railway ernnpany to enforce can liec'ome a member. 
When a memlier is promoted he is roijuirod to withdraw. 

A candidate is admitted to membershii) by a three t'ourth.s vote. 

Cards.—Traveling cards are granted for not more tlian d months, and all dues 
must b(* paid in advance for tlie time for wlih^h the card runs. A mombor hold¬ 
ing a traveling i*ar<l ami wishing to b<‘Coine a member of another local deiiosits 
his card witli thi* secretary of tlie local wliu-ii he wishes to .loin. The si'cretary 
forwards the card to tlie local which issued it. with a request that a withdrawal 
card for the iiiemlsM' be sent in its place. Upon tho receipt of tho withdrawal 
card the member is admitted 

Finances.—The constitution provides that t)io initiation fei‘ shall not bo leas than 
$1, and that the dues shall m't lie leas tli.ni .*)i» cents pur month. It is said that in 
practice tlie monthly dues of tlie several local unions are uniformly fi.ved at the 
• constitutional minimum. Twenty-live cents for each new member must be for¬ 
warded to the general ollice, except in tho case of charter members. Tho per 
capita tax is 10 cents ))er month, of which Hd per cent goes to a fund for general 
expenses and 20 per eent to a fund for death an<l <lisability chiims. On the let of 
Ajiril of eaidi year a siieeial a-ssossment of 2*) cenis per member is levied for tho 
organization fund. If a detlcione.y is likely to arise on account of an increased 
death rate the executive board has power to draw trom the (unds of the local 
unions a sum not exceeding V) cents for each member in good standing. 

Benefits.—A funeral benelit of is ]iaul after 1 year a member-''lnp. In case of 
total and permanent disiibility, making a member incapable of ever again follow¬ 
ing tho occupation for a livelihood, and resulting from accident or injuries 
received not less th.ui 1 year after becoming a member, the same beuolit is paid as 
in tho case of doatli. To be a beneficial member one must have been in sound 
healtli at tho tinu'(»l .loining 

No claim for benelit (exists in tho case of a memlier whoso disability or dealli is 
caused by intempcuanco or his own improjier conduct, or is due to any accident or 
disease -from which lie ^iitfenMl before h<( .loniod tho union, or occnr.s while on 
duty as a volunh^or or a militiaman. If any local union fails l()r 2 months to 
pay its dues or taxes to tlio national union, its members are not entitled to l>enefita 
until:{ montbs after all arrearagi^s have been paid. 

The president H report to the convention of IxOlt stated that 17 death claims had 
been considered during liis term of 2 ycar.s, and all had lioim allowed and promptly 
paid Tho total amount was $1.22.’). From the convention of is92 to that of IhDl 
27 death claims were paid, amounting to .$1.97.'). Up to 1901, a funeral benefit of 
.$.■»() was p.ud after a iiK'mbcr.shii) of t> months and less than a year. 

Partial reports for 1900 show 2.') divisions which have local sick benefits, ranging 
from $2> to per week, on account of which $l,:kil was paid during 1900. Local 
unions also reported $l .0'^ 1 contribntod to help unions of other crafts in strikes. 

Strikes,—In case of any difiiculty with employers the executive board of the local 
union 18 first to call upon the employer andlry to obtain a settlement. If it fails, 
tho local union is to decide by a secret vote whether it will support the demands 
of Its intuatKirB. A two-thirds majority us necessary for further proceedings. If 
such a minority is giv<*n. the prt'sideut is to be notified, and he, or a person 
appointed l-v him, is to visit the scene of the trouble and try to effect a settlement. 
Ir he fails, he must get the consent of the majonty of tlie general executive lioard 
before onloring a striki^; and he must not in any case order a strike without first 
offering arbitration. Local unions going on strike without th(* consent of the 
the executive board forfeit all right to assistance, and are subject to expulsion; 
blit a local union may appeal to a general vote of all the locals, and the decision 
of the general executive txiard may be overruled by a two-thirds majority of the 
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members voting. The general elective Itoard has ))ower to deelire a atrike at 
an end so far ns tlie support of the national organisation is concenied. 

Meiniiera who participate in an anihoriseil strike are entitled to a benefit of $.i 
per week. Twelve strikes were noted in the r«‘iiort of the president 1o the con¬ 
vention of IH'itl a« Imvmi? i>o< nrred dnniif; Ins term of .? years; but only 2 locals 
were im ntumed in the Hnain ial report as having n < oved strike lienofit. and the 
total umoniit was onlv$150. This is chicHy to In- explained b> the very short 
dnratioiKit most of the strikes, and by the rule that strike pay is iiot allowed 
for a fraction of a week. Perhaps it is partly due to lack of funds. Twenty-two 
stiikes are r< poit< d b'r the two years eding the convention »\ pioi In sn]>- 
piirt of ;t i'f them, ImT, tlie proce4Ml> <ii a s\ti-cial asM .ssnu-nt, was paid liy tlie 
Icemaal urj;anizatio'n. Besides tins. ab<ml nI.IOO was Minliibnled by flir l.-.-als 
fmtheSi Li.iiis^tnke Of the 12 strikes diinnpt the IWf) liscal loars isib ispp.d 
were rejiorted as successful. 2 as compromised. 2 ns lost, and 1 as uneotih'd at the 
time of the < i.nvention of is'.iK. 

Wages and hours —Tlio following resolution iHnpi)ended to tin'constitution- “ We 
liold a redin ti«»n of hours for a day s Work incieaw's tin' inlellig«‘nce and hapiu- 
ness o( the laborer and al.so increases the demainl lor labor and tlio jiriceol a day's 
work." 

A report ol the president, imblisb<‘«] in tbe oflicial .lonrnal for bebniary. I'.HiO, 
staled that is local unions bad mcieased tlioir wages during Iho jireceding 11 
iMontiis. ainl tliat s locals weie then working a ‘J-lioui day and !> locals a 10 hour 
dav. Tin- pro.snlent i-stimated tliaf tbe increa.se of wage.s during tbe ]>rcceding 
year amounted to SvkVi.oiH,), witliout anv r<-gard to the tlecrea-so ol bours. wliich 
bad taken jilaco in some 12 locals Details of w.-iges and lionrs, past and present, 
in many dilTerent local unions were given Nine locals, orgain.'ed during IN'tp, in 
whicli 1 hanges of wages and hours liad taken place had incie.i'-etl tln-ir wagespoiv 
(lav on the average about.! per cent, and at llie same tune h;id shortened their 
working day by an average of about 1 hour. Nino locals of earlii'r organi/ation. 
ranging from IM0‘ to l 2 '.»s, Imd increased their wages pei-'lav "u tbeaveiagc'about 
0 ]>er cent since they were organized ami had bcsnlcs got m a\ erago sliortening 
of the working <ia> of moio tlian 2 hour’-. 

Partial returns at the close of llinn showed to <livisions working 1) hours a day: 
0 divisions working to hoin s. 1 divisions working 1! hours, .'i du isioiis working 
12 liours 0 divisions working from s t<t |ii > hours r, divisions working liom 0 to 
12A hour- '• divisions working liom lO to p.m lionrs, 't divisions working trom 12 
to 12 hours I \vorking irom T to 10 hours; and 1 working iroiii 11 to Hi bours Out 
of 41! locals rejiorting, 20 .show bours a.® long as 12, at least lor a part ol the mem¬ 
bers; and oiilv lb report hours as short as lo 

Oflicial journal,-Tlie Motoiinaii and (.’ondiictor tlie olbcial journal of tlie asso¬ 
ciation, IS a monthly pape-rot 12 pages, devoted cbietiv to news and discussions 
relating to the orgaiiizalnui. Its subsciijition piice is .'lO r-ents p( r year, and it is 
not .sent tree to member.s. To local divisions wlin Ii siilecnbe loi lln ir whole 
membership it i.s sent ;it 2 cents a copy Ii has panl its way <lunMg tlu; last 1 
years. 

SWITCHMEN'S UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Hiatory.—The Switchmen's Union was founded in Octolier. I 2 bl. In June, IbOl, 
it reported 211 b)dge.s. witli a memliorship of II.-VK), m tlic Uniti'd States, Uanada, 
and Mexico. 

Convention.-- The convention meets annually, on the third Monday in May. Each 
l(X’al lodge has one delegate. The grand ollicers have a voice in tlie convention, 
but no vote. E.ich delegate receives Irom tlie general treasury a day for time 
Hjient at the convention and m going to and from it. II a delegate is absent from 
roll call, or when tbe yeas and nays are called on any sub|e(;t, unltw he has lM*en 
excused by the convention, he receives no pay for tliat day. If a deb-gate loaves 
lieforo the convention closes, 1 for each tbvy to tlie closi- ot the convention is to be 
deducted from the amount due him. Su-knesB is a valid excuse lor absence or for 
premature departure. The convention has full power to amend the constitution. 

Officer*.—The officers an^ a grand ma.ster, .I vice-grand masters, a secretary and 
treasurer, an editor of the journal, and a Iward of directors of 2 memliers. The 
officers are elected by the convention. 

Membership.—A candidate for a<lmi88ion must Iw white, must be of good moral 
character, must have had at least H months' ex^ierience as a switclmian. and must 
actually be employed in railroad service at the time of making application. Pilots, 
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switch t«n<ierfl. find \ard inanters are eligible. No person engaged in the liqnor 
traffic can be admitted. Applications for raemlKTshi}) iimst be made in writing, 
and applicants nmsL b(! n comniended by a menilM-r ol the union in good standing. 
Each application iimst be referred to a committee, which must report at the next 
regular meeting. Klection to imunbership is by ball ballot. If not more than 
three black balls appear, the applicant ih elected, if four or more black balls 
appear, he is rejected If, however, a candnlate \h hluckballed alter lieing favor¬ 
ably reported <ui by the invi Mligatuig committee, those who cast the black balls 
are reijuiroil to stnto their reasons, and jmrely jiersoiial reasons will not be per¬ 
mitted to stand in the way ot admission. 

Cardij, -Traiislor or liimtc'd-wilhdrawal cards are granted on aiiplications made 
through tlie secii-tarv of the lodge which tin* memhcr desires to [oin. They are 
ac.ceplisl only by a ma.ionty vote of that lodge. Kinal withdrawal cards are 
granted to members who wish to sever their coniie<-tion witli the union, provided 
all duos, tines, and asHessments luue been paid. Traveling cards are granted to 
inembors booking employment, or traveling on ai’connt ot death or sickness, or lor 
thetransai-tion of lodge bnslne^s. 'fliey are good for the time for which the mem¬ 
ber has paid Ins dues in advaiic(‘. not exceeding I month". 

Discipline. --Any luemlaT who engages m the sile o! intoxicating liijuorsorm 
any unlawful hnsme'^s is to b- expelled. .\ny member who uses intoxicating 
liijiiors to oxi-ess, or wlio is found guilty ot di unkenness or otliev immoral pra'-- 
tice, or of conduct, nnbecoming a member, is to I o ."us|>ended if the offense is of 
light ebaincter. but if it is of a serious natnie. or is a second olfense. he is to bo 
expelled. Fraud or imposition uiion the lodge in connection with benelits or 
otherwise is luiiiKluvble liy exjinlbi'-n. Expulsion is also the penalty for divulging 
any bnainess of the lodge. and, m parti'mlar. lor divulging the name of a iiiemlier 
who has opposed tlu' admi.ssion of a candidate for memborship. 

FinauccB,—The charter fee for new lodges is .S'.*'). this include-, payment for a seal 
and a full supply of blank forms ami lodge supplies The per capita tax is To cents. 
The initiation fee may not be less than Subordinate lodges may levy assess- 
meiiis by a two-llnr<ls vote ol the ineml)ers present. 

Beneflt8.--Tbe general muon has heri>t(tfoie paid no boiiefits to members as such. 
The local lodges av«‘ovitceted to ]iav bmielits to their memliers nmickness. the 
mu.ster of eai'h local lodge is ve-iuired (o appoint acuimnTtee tor each road on 
winch the members work, to take cliargo ot injured memlH>rs and vi.su them at 
least twice a wei'k. It is forbidden to jiay beneht to a member who was injured 
whib' 111 astate of intoxication, or wliose injuries were brought on by any immoral 
or improj'cr conduct, or wliose di.sability is due to disea.so with which lie was 
afllicti'd before his admission to tli<‘otder. 

Early in IH'.M* an arrangement was imide willi tlu* fniperial Mystic Legion, of 
Nebraska, by which that coriioration was to issue judicies to all im'inbers who 
should desire insurance. Under the agreement a C‘'rtain number of applications 
were iiecessarv to make tlm plan otfective. The reipiired number was never 
obtained, ami the scheme (ell tlirougli. 

In May, l'.M)(). a beneficiary department was established, whicli might be joined 
by all members plnsically (juahlied to perform switching services. ('ertiticates 
ot $()i)b each were issued, ami any im inbei might take eitlu'rone or two certificates. 
The secretary ami treasurer levied a monthly assessment of for each certificate. 
In order to join the liem'ficiary department a inemlxir mast be in good health 
and must pass a satisfactory medicnl examination On the death of a memlier of 
the department, the amount ot his certificate was paid to the person named m 
them. If lie lost a foot, or half of a foot, a baud, or a thumb and three fingers, or 
four fingers of one liand. at or above the second joint, or if ho suffered any other 
disability tliat pennanently previmted him trom performing the duties of aswitcli- 
man. the amount was paid to the moiul er himselt. 

R\' decision of the convention ot May I’J, IDOl, participation in the benevolent 
fund is made compulsory on every member on and after Septeinlicr 1. 11)01. 
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niArrKR xii. 

LAB()K ORiiANlZATlONS IN MISl’KLLANKiH S TRADES. 


JOUKNEYMEN BAKERS’ AND CONFECTIONERS* INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF AMERICA. 


History.-The .lournoyimai liakerH ami (■uiiftH-tioner*^' liit-Timlioual Union of 
Ainerua was organized in It includes l),iIi(T'> '*| hread, cake. jnes. and 

crackera. candy luakerB. ico cream maker-', .and salesmeti of li.dceiy gooiis. On 
January 1.1'.xid. the memhershii'wa-s Up to tliat time there were no femulo 

luemberB. The sei reiary reportcal the uumlH-rof locals as 1 Pi in the summer of 
and the niim Perot membeisingoo<l standing as il.nnT. of whom'-’J werotomales. 
On Januaiv 1, IHOI. iIuto were 1II locals \vith 7.l:i0 inomberH in good standing 
and I.Otiti iii bad standing, or H.Tsti lu all. During I'.tiHlji;! locals )iad hwn ch.ir- 
tered with an initial meiiil>ersbi]) of 1 .‘.M n, and t .*> loi’als wit It a nu'inberslnp of 'Jbl 
had b(-en <li8l)ando<l, susjtemled <ir e.\pelle<l. inemPerH had Itoen initiated bv 

existing hx-als and I I is had Pei-n ovix-llisl or lost. Tli<' total gum tor the sear 
was thus-t.TW..' On June I. ItOI, the miml»er of locals Innl incieased to Pi'.Oind 
the numlMT of members to ‘•tji’il. 

Object* and declaration of principles. The<‘i*nslilutionot theltakers amH onfeetion- 
ors't'nion is procedeil by a (loclaialion ol prim ipli'-'. which is substantially tho 
same phrase lor phrase, as those of the I ri'Werv Worlvinen, the Amalgainalwl 
Ulasfl Workers the Textile Workers and the Woo<l Workers It is given iu hill 
ill the account ol tin- Textile Workeis’ I 'nioii iSec page 77.) 

Tiie Hakers'1 nion de<-lares tliat if “ aims at tlie promotion ot the material and 
intelleclual wi'llare ot all workmen m the baking trade I’lr^t.b. org.ini/atioii; 
8<.*coiid by education; third, by the rcxluctum ol the hours of labor lourlli by 
gradimllv 'ibolishing sin h evils as may prevail in tin- liaking trade, hith bvestab- 
li.sliing hil bureaus wlierever possible, sixth, by .isslsting members in lo(*al 
causes in imdPTs coiaerning the union, seventh, by agitating tho abolition of 
night work. 

Convention.- -Local unions are represented in the convention as follows; Those 
with a membershipof P"' or less are eutitVsl to I <lolegate those with a mem¬ 
bership of pinto ‘,'110 are i-ntitled to and those witli vOO immibcrsor more are 
entitled to J ilelcgates. Th»‘ international .secretary ropr(»sents tho Interna¬ 
tional Union at the convention. He i8re<|Uin;d to [iroiluce all (inancial books, and 
he has an advisory voice, but no vote, lie is not allowed to represent any local 
union. 

Both the Kiigbsh and tlie (torman language may be used m tho eoiiveiition, and 
the minutes are roiiuired to bo kept in both languages. 

Constitutional amendments, -The convention is speeiheaUv empowered to alter tho 
constitution; but it is also jirovided tliat on an appointi'd day in each year a gen¬ 
eral vote shall be taken on jiropositons wliicli have been brought forward during 
the year witli the indorsement of seven local unions. 

OfRoors.—The officers are a Secretary, ail editor of the leakers'.Tournal. a treas¬ 
urer. organizers, live trustees, and an executive lioard The otlicers are (liosen by 
popular vote on the Australian system. An absolute m.ijonty is m^cessary to 
elect. If there is no election on the first ballot a second baliol is taken, in whndi 
only th(‘ two candidates for each office who have received the lughest votes are 
eligible. 

Each local union, by secret ballot, nominates on<' randi<late for eaiffi office. Tho 
five candidates for each office who receive tho iiominations of the largest number 
of unions are eligible to election. Each of them must, however, on lieing notified 
of his nomination, send the international secretarv a letter of acceptance and in it 
“give his views of the methods and aimsof the International Union. Theseletters 
shall not contain more than .'lOO word.s each, and shall l»e published in the issue of 

• The ttud the totals of membergbip, iw tfiv vju, do not a(frw They arti as lu tlio ontcinal 
report. 
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the official iournul imTncfiiatcly BUccocdinK tho nominations. Should any camli* 
(Into not in the tottor as prescrilied heroin, and withm the specified time, lus 
rniinoHhall be jHtrickon fr«im tlio lint of elijfibles for tho election.” The Intoina 
tional fi(‘crctuiy has ballots printed, containing tho names of all eligiblecandulati s, 
in the order of llio number of nominalions received by each. These ballots are fur¬ 
nished to tho local unions tree of cost. Kvery meml)eris obliged to vote, under pen¬ 
alty ot alineof-Vicents. Those reported sick or holding traveling carcls are excused; 
••but any iiieiribor drawing a traveling curd to evade tho duty of voting shall be 
lined the same as though he held no traveling card.” 

The executive hoard consists of seven members It has power to anthon/e 
strikes, to annul cliat tms, and to vote assessmont''. sub.iect to the approval of a 
gtmerai Vfdic Itcan levy assossinentH without a gener.U vote in tiiecasoof sirikes 
or lockouts. It Is dins ted to employ an expert accountant every <> months to 
exumino tho linance hooks of all ollicers. and Ins loports are to be published in the 
journal. 

The diitv of the trustees to invesligato the sureties of the ofticers. to audit Iho 
accounts of the hiteniational secretary, miinagor of the .loiirnal, and treasmer, 
and to perform all otlnu- fimctioiis tliat may bo r(‘t( rrc<l to tliom by the executive 
board. Theyaieto gi\e the ('.xecutive board a detailed report oL tho fimnicial 
standing oi the union once a month. 

Th(' secretary and the (slitor of the pmrnal receive a week apiece. 'Ihe 
iroasmer is paid .“i; ) a montli. 

Organi/f'vs im- to be appoinb'd in ov(‘ry larger city (roiii among the resident 
inembors. They are Internalional otlicors, and wliile actually einployod by the 
executive board they are paid s'l per day, with car fare and incidental expenses. 

One of llio ollicers ol tho loc.il mnons is a recorder of statistics, whose duty is to 
collect and compile o’lce ni each year statistical data ndative to th(‘sh()[) condi¬ 
tions of tho journeyman hakeis of the town or city, both organi/.cd and unorgan¬ 
ized, and to send tlioin to tho Inbu’national .socretarv before .laiuuiry 1. 

Memberfiliip.- -To become a imunbv'r of the llakers’ ITiiion om; must have worked 
at least ^ yeais at some brancli of tlie trade. The recognized branches of llie 
trade are biead, pie, ciacker, ami ]uelzcl baking, confectionery and cake baking, 
pastry cooking, candy making, and ice cream making. ‘ No (Jistiiiction shall lie 
made on account of race, .sex, cro -d, or nationalitv.” No member can hold political 
olUce. Klectum to membership is by maioiity vote ol the members present. 

Tiaveling cards.—Traveling cards aie issued to miunbers who have ludonged to 
the union at least U montlis and have paid all dm^s and assessments. On arriving 
in a city where then^ is a local union a member must report at tho first meeting 
of such loc il. under penalty of a line of s.*. to Ik; imposed by tlie local union of the 
distriv t in whicii the member works. The financial secretary of the local union 
to which a member is admitted by traveling caril must notify the financial secre¬ 
tary ot tho union whicli issued ihe card. 

DiBcipIine. -Members are debarred from membership '• when convicted of a dis¬ 
honorable act. thereby injuring tho labor iiiovemeiit in general and the Inter¬ 
national IFuion 111 particular First, by defrauding money, the property of the 
International Union: second, by taking the place of a union man on strike, third, 
by systematic work to undermine local unions or tho Internatioual F^nion: or 
wlien cea'ing to bo wage workers.” Members who remain at wviric when ordered 
on strike. *■ or who have acted as traitors to their follow members, shall, upon 
conviction, bo e.xpollod. and their names shall be inserted in a book kept by the 
Iiireinational secretary.” It is elsewhere provided that ' memliors wlio injure 
tlieir union by adislionorablo act, who have dotrauded moneys, or who have acted 
as scabs” shall have a trial befort; a committee. •• whicli shall report and recom¬ 
mend the fine to lie imposed.' Any momliev convicted of persecuting or injuring 
another member in his work is to be fined not less than $o. 

FmanceB.— A charter foe of .S") la colh;cted frv>m new unions. All locals are 
re(iuirod to send .'>1 to tho International secretary tor each new member admitted. 
This amount is credited to the agitation fund. The per capita tax is ‘20 cents a 
month. Payment ol it is evidenced by adhesive stamps, furnished by the Inter¬ 
national secretary, and affixed to tlie member’s book when payment is made. 

Tho initiation fee is roiiuired by the constitution to be at least $2. The dues 
collected by tho local unions are troui op cents to ijil.'ir) prr month. 

All money excejit tho income of the Journal is collected by the >ecretary. The 
secretary and tho manager of the Journal turn over all receipts to the treasurer. 
The secretary is forbidden to have more than $‘JoO of the organization’s money in 
his possession at any time. The treasurer is forbidden to keep more than $150 m 
his possession. Sums above this amount are to be deposited in bank in the name 
of the trustee^f. Tho secretary, treasurer, and editor of the Journal are each 
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re'juiroO to pive Ixtml for $I,(KK). Kxcliuljn^^ tlu' sick anil (Uiath Itonofit fuinl. the 
rec-eijitK durin^i ISKM) were and the e\|K*nditurt‘s 

Sick and death beneflu. -Tlio union iniuntains a sick and death beuolit fund, which 
ineinhfrs are at liberty to participate in or not. Meinliers who have puasml the 
affe of oO years, or arc not in ^'ooil health, are not pcrinitt^Hi to join it. An initia¬ 
tion fw of $1 H char;,'ed. The roLTular jiayinenU are i>er <juart<'r, and a further 
amount of cenU ]M‘r quarter which can only 1 h‘ used fi'r tlie payment ot death 
claims. When the money on hand m the su k fund is leas than for each inemlier 
the evcciituo l>oard has j>o\ver to lew an asseesinent of ‘.I.’’) cent.s. In ease ol siek- 
ness or disability, a mcmlier who is in K'^iod standini' both in the local union and 
in the sick and death Innieht fund, and who li<ia Invn a inemlMu- i) months, is 
••ntitled to §*) a we(‘k. Xo member can draw im^ro than wei'ks’ sicK benelit m 
any one year. • 'Hie or;'ani/.ation has the rib'll! 1" seinl at any time a physician 
to the sick niemlMT to as<'ertain his condition A refusal Ut perinit this phy.sician 
toseellie su'k lU'mleT shall bo sutticiont cause to stoi> tlie payment ol further 
Is'iielit. ■ 

rpoii the death ot one who has l)een a inenil'er of the fnmi lor'> months, his 
heirs aH‘ to receive a death l>eneiit of N'tO. it he has heen a member for a vear. the 
benel't I-'^lnl). If no h gal hens are known tin* burial I'xpeiises are jiaiil <mt of 
the benelit ami the siir[)lns if .my. is returned into the fund, i )n tlio dt'nth of the 
w ifi' ot a meml er ot the (nnd he is enlithal to a bt nelit ot >;M» 

ICacIi loeal is directe*! to elect a .sick and death Ix nehttnnd sen-retary. whose 
duty IS to <-olleet and remit the monev of the tnmi. 'I'he iion<*r:il .secretary of tlie 
International Ibuoii is ^nmeral .seeielary-lr«-asnroi of the fund. As sncli he is 
requiied to Kive a bond for ^. 1 ,o(m). .hk! to pnblisli monthly reports m the MakiTs’ 
.l*>uriial. Th(‘ receijits from memliers dnnn'' Ih'M) weie yi7o for initiation s ,\.(init 
for sick dues. an<l sini for rh-ath dues. Tlie jiayments were .si'VSo for sickness, 
tor death.and :s<tl for e\i)ens<'s. The halanceoii liand .lannaiy !. Ihtd. was 

()n.fnl> i). ItXd.a popular vote was taken on a luopositnui toestablish a coin- 
]Milsor\ 8i< k and di-ath benefit It, xvas defi-ated by .i vote of against it b> 

l.lli'i in ta\oi i.t It 

8inko§. The Bak(‘rs’(Inion declares that it is the 'luty of thi* hn-al union to 
jirevent strikes as much as jxiHsible by tr> in^ to settle dilTorems's with employers 
in a tiejn eful way. If a strike seems unavoidable, it should Im* Hmiteil b) a.s few 
simps a.s , o.ssiblo, .s<» th.at tlie imunbers at work mav he able to support those on 
stiike. 

Strikes c. ti Ih) declared only by a three-lourths vote of tin* members in j^ixid 
standing; ataineetinj; which every member lias been invited persoiiallv or in 
writing; to attend. A three-fourths \otc is also required to declare a strike ended. 
It n local union tlesires aul from the Inb*nmtional IJiiion in a strike, it must in.ike 
application to tlie (txeeiifivo hoard liefore ^^oln;^ on strike, with a full Htatenieiit 
of the circumstances. The amount ot strike lumefits is determined by the execu¬ 
tive lio.ird. A local union can not l)e .supjM»rted m a strike if it has not belonged 
to the International Union at lea.st d months, or if its duos or asses.smenls uro not 
fully panl. 

The Bakers' Union reported to tlio Federation of Labor m the fall of Ihon, that 
it had won d strikes during the preceding year, involving d2T persons, at a cost of 
$l.di)d. 

Journal.—Th(‘ Bakers' doiirnal is th(* propcTty ot the union and is under the 
ultimate control of the executive boar<l. The editor is one of tlie national ofticers, 
and the business management of the p iper is intrusted to him. Ho is instructed 
in the constitution to conduct the paper “in accordance with the principles of an 
advanced tendency of a trades union paper.' Tiie ]aiper is a weekly, of I iiages. 
about IT by 2d inches. It is printed partly in English and partly m (lerinan. and 
lias occa.sional articles in French. It is sent free to memberB. During I'.MiO the 
cost of issue, including the salary of the editor, $1,010. was .$l,7.')0. and the receipts 
from advertisements and subscriptions were .$3,0d0. This left $1,111, or about 20 
cents a member, to bo paid by the union. 

Union label.—The Bakers adojited a bread label in lk80. and a (tracker label in 
The secretary reported that over 70,(XX),000 brea<l labels and 100.000 cracker 
laliela were used in IHOU 

From February 1, to March 1,1000, it was refiorted that 17,211,000 bread labels 
were shijiiied through the general office to the local bakers' unions. It was said 
that in the mining districts the union label on cracker boxes was universally 
demanded.' The locals paid the national office $1,010 for labels during 1000. 

. ' Aiuerimn Federationist, Juuo, IWW, 17^- 
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Piecework.—The Hecrotiiry reports that piece work is not approved or allowed. 

Hoan of labor.—The hours of bakers have usually been long, but the union has 
set iteelf to tlie shortening of thorn. The majority of the Hebrew bakers of New 
York ( 'Ity, of whom there are said to be 1 ,000, got a lO-hour day and a 0-day week 
by a strike early in May, 1001. The national He:;retary asserted m June, 1001, that 
none of the members were working over 10 hours. 


JOURNEYMEN BARBERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. 


History.—The Journeymen liarbtTs* International Union of America was ostab- 
li8he<lin 1HS7. On September 1, tliore were reported 70 locals, withainember- 
flhipof 'i, lOJ. During the next 0 years ‘i't hnials. with ~)'i0 members, wore suspended 
or disbanded, leaving 17 locals and 1,0M m<‘ml)ors out of those reported in 18015. 
Thero wore enough accessions, however, to )»nng the totals up to locals and to 
members on Soptembor I, IHOH. In the summer ot lOilO the secretary re[)orted 
207 locals and H.127 members. In June, 1001, lie reported 217 locals and “ nearly 
bl.OOO” members. 

Convention.' The liarbers’ convention is lield once in ■) years. Local unions are 
entitled to one vote tor each loO members or fraction thereof. The whole vote 
mav be cast by ohe iloh'gate, if it is ilesircd. No proxies are recognized. To bo 
entitled to more than 1 vote a union must have paid per eapita taxes on lOI or 
more inombeis tor a tail year. No member is eligible to act as a delegate unless 
he has been a memlsir in goo<l stamliiig for a year, except when his local union 
has not existed so long. Delegates are paid 8-5 per day for the period of necea.sary 
absoiK-e from home, and railroad tare l»y the shortest route. The expense is paid 
by the inleniuiioual union. 

Constitutional amendments.—The consfitution may be amemlod by a imiiority vote 
of the members Amendments arc submitted to veto wlieii indorsed by .a local 
unions. 

Officers.-The otllcers an* a president, 5 vie'-presidents, a secretary-treasurer, 
and a general organi/or. Tbese ollicera constitute* the ex«'cutive Ixiard. They are 
elected by the convention. A ma.iority is ueci'ssarv to a choice. Balloting is con¬ 
tinued until a maionty is oblamed, the candidate wiio has the least voles on each 
ballot being dropjied. The orticers are members ol the convention, with the same 
powers and privileges us regular delegates. The sahirv o! the president is $d(50 a 
year. The socrelary-troasurer. in addition to the ordinary dntie.s of his otboe, 
edits and publishes tlie ollicial journal. I lis salary m :>l .UnO a year. He is reiiuired 
to give a bond for .SlO.OIKl, and theconstitutinu speciHos that the l oud shall be pro¬ 
cured from the American Surety (Company of Ni'W York. Tie* general organizer 
is the head of the organizing department, with power to appoint organizers in each 
State or province and to issue instructions to tliem. His salurv is 8211 ) a year. 

Membership.—Any competent journeyman barber who ha.s .served J years at 
the trade may become a member. No employer is eligible, and no one who is 
incapable of working on account of sickness. Persons who are discjualitied l)y 
reason of having an mcurahle disease mav be received as nonbeneliciary members 
on the payment of 50 cents per month as dues, of which 2.5 cents goes to the Inter¬ 
national Union. Members are elected by secret b.illot or otherwise, at the dis¬ 
cretion of the local union. A majority elects. 

ApprenticMhip.—The constitution requires that every person engaging to learn 
the trade shall servo a regular apprenticeship of :i years, and shall then pass an 
examination before a committee. Local unions have ]>ower to determine the num¬ 
ber of apprentices within their pirisdiction. The secretary-treasurer asset ts that 
the apprenticeship system is rigidly enforced, that loi'als are not allowed to accept 
an apprentice to mouilM*rship. and that they must see tliat he serves the reiiuired 
8 years. 

The representative of the Barbers'Union induced the American Federation of 
Lalmr conventhm of 180(1 to pass a resolution advising union men not only to 
patronize no barbers but members of the union, but also to use their utmost 
endeavors to discourage so-called scliools o! instruction in the barbers’ trade. 
Whose pupils “in the majority of cases constitute a direct menace to public health 
and are not competent to render the public good service. ’’' 

Discipline.—Any general officer may be impeached on motion of any local union. 


' (.'onvL'utiun Proceedm^fH, Ises. j). S9. 
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sUHtained ]»y ono-ftltli-'f the other OflicorH i»ro iK'foro tlie e\<'i'utivo 

l)oard. 

Charge?' against inoniliers must be i)reHenled m writing and signed. They are 
tried belore a < omimt lee ot d or members, and determined by Uie local uikui the 
ro|K>it of the committee. Kvery moml>er has a right to appeal to the general 
president, fiom him to the executive board, and from the board to a general vole 
of the member.'' 

Finanies—The charter fee is M J on the organisation of eacli new local union, 
mcliiding the outlit of seal, liooks, and st.itiODei). The mitiatmn fee may not 
ho le^H than si nor in(»ro than .iJ-). Tlie dues aie lixed In' the con.stitntion ut(H) 
centH per montii. Duesaic collected h\ the stamp 8\>)tem. An adhesive stamp 
t(>r ea h jiaynient is alli.xed in the book of the member ‘ind <‘an<''-led. The per 
{•apita tax is :{'> cents per month. AsseHsinents <‘au ho levied only hy popular vote. 
The JUT capita tax isdivided ai tollows 1'?' o ills for a general <‘\pfnso ami organ¬ 
izing lutid. \'l cents lot a sick and death l>onelit fund, ami in cents for a conven¬ 
tion f iiiid. 

Anv memhrr who fails to ])ay dues for - moiillH is to la* ^uspon^led A union 
which tails to i>ay Its per « apita taxes tor months is to be nolitie<l. and if the tax 
is not paid by llio tirnl day of the following month, (he union is siisju ndiMi. 

BeneflU. Sicl: lunfiil. bAcrv )<emun who has hcoii a contrihiiting memher for 
t> months contimionsly is entitlod to .s > per week wlieii Mck and umihle to attend 
to Ills usual vocation, provnlcd his sickuc.'''- ha.s not hi'en caused by intemperance, 
debancliery, or ot her immoral coiulm t. Sick benolit < an imt be drawn more than 
H) weeks in anv one )e ir. Tiieio ]•, a ptovi-mn lor a visit mg eommittetg who are 
to visit the side not less 1 han I times a vvi‘ok. It ihe \ luling commit tee are refused 
poimiBsiun to s' u (lie -ick mcml *'i ir .s not obligatorv uii the union topaylho sick 
lieiietit. 

Ihiilh hrii,’iil \ death henclil ol sno h paid mi tlie iliaith of <ine wlio Ims l«.‘en 
a inembei in goo<l slamiing tor c. nmnilis 

Chanty The mcnilx'iM ot tho Ihirl eis I'nion (ontrihiilnl overs,ooiur ilu*mem- 
ber^ ol I he org.i m/at ion, ' in number, who siilleied b\ tin- («al\<-sitJM Hood.' 

Strikes The coiistitution of thelkuhers makes no jiiovisn-n lorstriKes. The 
hrst strike which toolv phu'e in t In' nr gam/at on w as a si t ike ol the < 'olon il Jiar- 
bers' I m 'll of Na.sliviile, in .Inly. IM'S (in {)ns occasion the itxtculive board 
voted a gi' I ol .sj') from the gmieral 1 mid, and tin' lo' al nnions, being appealed to, 
contribuici' - iiough to lamig the total suppoit up lo I'.t. 10. Tlnseiiabled Die 
Colored Ikii ber-' to wm tlnm .siriko, During May .ind .tune. IDOl, tbeie were strikes 
at Dayton. ()liio. for less hours on Saturday. .it .Snringlield Mass., for less hours 
tlirougliont the week and .it Seattle, Wash., for less iioursand no Sunday woik. 
All Were suc(. eh'l nl. In general the union does not lesoi t to sti jLos. but jilace.s its 
entin- roliance upon the shop card whn h i orrospomls to the laho! of other umoiiH. 

Houts of l-ibor —.\t the reiim 't of th(“ delegates of tlie I’m hers t he .\meru'an Fed¬ 
eration ot bailor ( (uiventioii of pas^od a lesolutim reciting the long honr.H 
and the Sund.iy woik that I'ls vail in ihoharheis trade, .md asking all delegates 
to bring lilt' matter to the noln oof tluar nrnon-'. in tlie liope that the ialior organi- 
/atioDs will make ii plain liial tin y desire the barbers t<r li.i\<' the a-iiin* relief 
vvliicb th- y <le.siro tor themselves finongh the shour day, and that they do not 
desire long hours ot toil tor the liarhers to meet their own soHi-li coiivenienco.- 

Journal. - The Darbeis' -loin mil, tlm ollicial paper of the organizatn'ii, is a monthly 
magazine, well jirinted on {-alendert d iiajier. and in its appearance attractive. 
The soli,scnptnm price is >1 a year. 

Union label.- The b<irbm-.s ha\ e a union label m the form ol a shop card, which is 
displayed m union '-hops. The American Federation of i,,.il>or<a)nvention of 1M)7, 
on motion of the rejiresentativo of tlie Barl>ers' Uni<»n, passed a resolution declar¬ 
ing that no member ot an afhliatcd union should p.itroiii/'O any barber shop charg¬ 
ing d or d rents for a sb.ivo or 1»). or b") cents for a hair cut. The resolution 
added ••As no union •'hop caril of the barljers is displayed ii a shop of this kind, 
the members of affiliated unions are instructed to patroni/e only such shops as do 
di.spl.iy the union card. ” 


' 'I'l'o pfirlHUs .lonrnul, .l.oiuAry, I'lCl. pug«;S 
'(’oiivmitioii |]ru<’v.>(1iiigH, I'Kiii, ]i laj 
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KATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED BEEWEEY WORKMEN OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

History. - Tho National Union of United Ihewory Workmen wa.s or^^anized m 
In tho Hnnmior of IDoO tho secretary roitortod about ‘.’00 lo<-al unions and 
about HKUOO iiiembers. On Soptomber 1. the hniil unions were iv[>oited as 
:.’H0 and the nieinbersbip as 2(5,OOh. 

Until iN!)(5 its alioftiance was, in some degree, divided between the Federation of 
bailor and tlie Kniglite of Labor. A i»avt of its locals were also loeal assembUeB 
of the Knights, and lornied a national ti ado assimbiy. 

Tlie grievance (oniiinttee ot the Amoiiean Feilevatiou ol Laiior at tho conven¬ 
tion of IHli.’), in io\)i‘rting upon a dis]iu(e between the national body of tho Unit< d 
Brewery Workmen and one ol tho loi al niiions 'leclevod that the tioublo had 
arisen because of tho <lual afliliation ot a jiart ot tlio N'anonal Union with both tho 
AimTican Federation ot Lahor and tho Knights ot Labor. Tho committee roiom- 
inended that tho National Union berei|iiire<I to tak('slep^ at its ne\t eon\ention 
to dissol\o tlio dislriet, as.senibly of the Kniglits ol Labni. wliieli was eonii osed of 
certain of its locals, on pain ol suspension I mm tho Ameiiean l''edei atiun ot Labor. 
Tlie ri'pn^sontatives of (he l)rew<T8 deiiK'd that tho dispute in (|m‘stioii ha<l any¬ 
thing to do with the afiiliatioii ol (-crtaiiiol their lot als w ith the Kmglitsof Labor, 
and dec tared that di.ssolutiou ol the ti.-ulo distiu t assembly leferrod to would cause 
an iminodiato attack by tho Knights of Labor upon tin'unions of thti biewersin 
14 cities, and ludp tlie brewing bosses in tlnar o' oi Is to dostiov tlie I 'niti'd IT(!W- 
orv VV'^orkmeu. The convention, liowevei, a fo[tlod the re[ioit ol tiio commitlee ' 

The OKpoctod wai broke out at oin-e ami lias eonlinned dewn to the \iresent 
time. So lecently as Uehruarv. llfOl tho Ihevo'ry Workim imongiatnlated them- 
selvo.s on cnmjueniig tlu^ chief stionghold of the Knights lu Now .fer.sey i)v induc¬ 
ing a loc.d as'-onibly of some so brewoi y employ ees to dissoli’c lor the pur[»oso of 
going o\er to till'National Union. 

Tho National Union has clanind .lun.sdiclion over all workeis in brewiTios, 
including bioweis, maltsters, etioper'-, drivers, stablemen. eiigiiieeiM, hremen ami 
boUlois. Trouble has eonsei]uently ari'' 0 n between it. and otln i unions wlin h 
have c'auned a part of thus territory I lie conte.si with tlie coopers is the oldest. 
Up to tho present tune tho coopers seem to liave. upon the whole the best ot it. 
The o.xeeutivo council of tin' Amornan l''edi‘ralion ol Lalair decided in isitsthat 
whore there was enough couiieis' work m a biewery to re pure the entire time of 
one coo])er ho .should belong to tlie Cooiiors’ Union but wliero a < oopers whole 
time was not roipiired ho slmuld belong to tlie Browory Workmen. This decision 
was ratified by the Amern an l''edeiaLion of Laboi cmNentieii of IS!i,S; but the 
Brewery Workmen declined to < omidy with it. Tin* American Fi'deiation of 
Labor convention of bs'iii declared that the tightening ot loose hoops is under the 
jurisdiction of tho itrewiT.v Workim'ii. Imt that.ill lepairing and new work should 
bo dono under the Uoopi'is’ Union 'I hi-. deeLsr-n has appaiently been accepted 
Good fooling seems generally to prevail at [iresent botweeii tho two organi/atious. 
Brewery unions m manyplacis aie demanding of their elllpIo>el•^ to use only 
union-inado cooperagi'. 

During IS'.i'.i reiu-esenlatives <>f the Brewery Workmen and the Ste.im Engineers 
made au agieenieut that engineers working in breweiies should be roipiired to 
.lOin the Engineers* I nion. Aecordmg to the -.tatomont of the executive council 
of tho Anioriean iM'dt'iatum oL Lalior. the Brewery Workmen did not keep the 
agreement. It kept tin' eiigiueora it had .md eouliniicd to receive others.' 

The Bvoweiy Workmen. Ill tlie Uederatioii of Labor i onventioii ol main¬ 
tained their right to retain control ol the bruwciy engineers and firemen, ami 
(le«‘!ared that these worloT.^ had belter conditions under the Browciy Workmen 
than thoy could got by .loiniiig other orgam/.at ons. The deleg.ito of tlie (bopors* 
Union dechuod in tlio debate that when the brewery coopers ,iomed tho Coopers’ 
Union their wages wei'»' laisod s2 a week. liosoluttons wor^ introduced propos¬ 
ing that the convention should demand of the Brewery Woikiin'ii that thoy turn 
over the engineeis and the firemen of the breweries to the Kngineors'and Fire¬ 
men's unions. Tho convention directed that a committee of tbiee ineinhers of the 
executive couneil adjust tho'-o disputes, and insh noted the unions concerned to 
appoint representatives to meet, them as a eoinmiltee oi eonlevence ‘ At the ses¬ 
sion of tho executive council m July, B>()0. a decision was lendered that the Brew¬ 
ery Workmen should lelvain Irom Dsumg charters to engineers and firemen, but 

' Cuiivi-nlmn Piiwoodnitfs, pp iiu, liO 
AmrncHU I’oiloniti'in oi f.iiPnr Coiivi'iition I’lo. ct'i'lii.nH, lyt*! p .V) 

*St<'inn Engint'L'r.s' (,’oiivi'iitiou Proroeituig-'. Uhki,]> 

« Anu'i lofoi FoiliTiitum of LalK)r O'oiiveutioii PruLCcUiiiK'-, pp 
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shonM refer huch applications to tlu‘ national orjfanizations of the Eijjniu*or.s and 
Fmanoii and th.A tho cardsol orj;ani/ations Hhould Is* ns in tho 

brewerirg un<!er tho tnnediction <•; tho I’nitod Browory Workmen. At tlu' same 
tiinoeiu-ro. is and liioinon who w'oio nioinl ois of the I'nitod Hrew’oty Workmon 
^ilould h;no tlie iii^ht to retain llu-n nn mheiship and tluir earns should ho reeog- 
ni/ed b) tlio unions ot Kn^iinvis and Kiroinen.' 

In the \m-rn Mi) IVdeianonof i.anor ('nnv<*ntiou of IS'.i'.i a eomjilamt wiw made 
tliat inomlfors of the I’rewoiw \\'<.i knion wore painting; barroB, vats waiLs. and 
wooilwoik in and uBuit biewoiios m den)..^ation ol the M-,di(s of ihi' BainferH' 
Union. 'I'he eotnenlion <lee'de<l lo hold the matter in abewnu o until the ('Mstiuj' 
split in tile Bamn i-' Mri'theilioml should be hea'eil. 

The beiT liott 1^-1 attempted duniii^ 1 00(1 to secure achat ter as a national oi;,'am- 
/atioii. Thoexeciil e lamm il of llie Anieiie.in I'edf-ration ol fi.ihor lefu.sed tor 
tho time beijiK to ;;r.int -neh i elKirter. Imt elt open the question of •'nuititiLf 
one in the fntui-'if .i .sulhi lent numiH-rot bona tide unions ot boillers sluudd b’o 
foi med. 

TheAineneaii Kislcratioii ot Lalim eouvunti >ii of i:>no took a< tion w’lueli eom- 
pleteh leV.Tscd tile pieMoUs temliUUW of tile redeiiltlOh 111 the trealmeiit ol Ibese 
im isdiclioiMbspiile-. Il.ln|i|o,| th.it tlie licHl uiteiestH ( f t he I ibor mo. eiiieiit 
would ho I oiisci \ (jil ov p 1 1! Ill;' t he (■i:iplo \ ecs of t ]i<‘ bri'Wi ries under 1 tie inriSilie- 
t ion of I he I 'll It* il Bit;\V>r \ Woi ,»men ^ I' nion 11 was reeo;^on/od I hat (his deei- 
.Sion was coiitiaiw to piovmns ih-cisioiis o! tho Kede,ation. ami in order that it 
nH;'hl Mol llioirt' those who h i 1 lieeu ol;'ailt/ed .lee -rdllU' to pltWIOllH decisions, 
the folio will.;' illUitatloiis ol iN 'ip"i 1 1 loti w ei e a<lopted • ( I ) That t he ci k )pers (Mll- 
ploved on n.‘W w ork or < III Tipirwirk in ,i Inew lyshoiilil ]>.• nn'inbers ot the 
Coo[>ers union ;Vi that all ne’ii I'miilov-'il as jiaini’Ts on new nr old work -houM 
be nii'inbers o. tho ii.iint<Ts union ( ! i lhat tn‘''an!/at i'ms ot en;'ineers or liienn n 
t>r other trniles alt e id\ I'Vi.stai/ iii bri'Wei \ sin mid iii' pei nutted to < on I nine ' o 
work nnderjhmi laer i' trade ori'am/ati-ms w itho;it mlei t( renco from the United 
1 Tewei V Woi! men it b s>, t Im , should \ olnnt.i i il\ determ I no to < lianKo tie ir al- 
le;'iHnee ,1, (h.it wiiilo letm dnvers empto\e(| m ilelueniu' the product of a 
bieweiw should lieloru' to tlm iirewiTV Workmen .s I 'nioii lisim driveis emploM‘d 
hv the A'^nmeies oi dis^trib itiirc depots ot breviaioi m othiT phn es. as well as 
<lrive!H teiupor.inl) emtilo;.ed bv breweiies, s)i,,iiid lielon^' (<> tho Team Dnveis' 
Union 

n 1 i.s d*’ 0 .' • 'll lias 1) no im alls eiideii the colltro \ (*ro . The Tt am Jdrivers in one 
place and th Kneim eis m anotluT lia\e conltmied to trv to bun;; tlie brewery 
workers ol ihei? crafts into tlnar unions, ami to hue them le.ive the Biew’ery 
\\ oikmen. or it fbe\ will not > on'Oiit, to ;'■•! them ibsi liar;;(><l 
luthesprmoof pinithe Inloni.itional Ibotherhor)! ,,| Stationary Kii emen levied 
a bovcott aifaiiisi tin' breweries ui ('iiicinnati in consi* immce of a strike of its 
memlN-r' The Ih' Wen Wh-rkim n sent out notie< , albiiK" attention to tho fact 
that the beet of tin- ( incinn.iti brewm-ies ttoretlm union label, and nr;;e<l ilsmein- 
IxTH “ not to permit that tlie union hiliei ol ihe national union bo boycotteil ’ 
General aims 'i'lm union lijal it seeks (o pr-aimt.- the mat. nal and intellec¬ 
tual welfare .>f i:- niemhers In. or;;ani/alion. by cdueation. byr<-dnciion of tho 
lii'Ui s ot toll. I'v tl:e inciasise ol waives, ami by i. five participation in tho imlejieml- 
entpolitnal nioMmientol Ihei'onntry Its <1. claiation ot piuicnpics is iilentical. 
save some s)ul,t verbal eban-es. with that ..f the Textile Workers, the Wr>od 
<irk. rs ami the Bakers It is pnnte.l m full in the account ol tlie Textile 
Work-ers. (Se.‘ )», u.) 

Convention —Tim . onveiiUon i.s held annually Ivach local union is (ntitlod to one 
vote for evei \ inn memls is .-r tra tion thereof. One delegate may cant not more 
than three vot«'s. The couvenfioii has power to levy taxes and to amend the con¬ 
stitution. Aniemlmcnts a.lopr. d hv the convention noe.l not liesnbmitted to pop¬ 
ular Vote. Amendment.s coining (roia the national executix o board or from local 
unions may.liowover be subiaUb d to popnl.ir vote, but a two-third.s inalority of 
the inembeis voting is re (uired to adojit tliem in this manner. 

The convention elects a president and a vice-president on tai h day of the session. 
OffleorS- The union has no piesident Its natmnal exeiuilive < onsistsof bl niein- 
bers. * of whom live in the place where tho national executive has its lieadquar- 
tersand torm a business .|Uorum. The remaining bare chosen fiom other l<x*al 
unions. All the ordinaiy executive ]>o\vers are lodged in this national o.xecutive. 
Iho <iecisiori8 of the (juorum luo*'binding only wlien the outs lio members have 
Sent m their vote, and when, thereby, a majority has been secured.' 


'Aim iicjm I-ederutioii ..f Latfor e’eiiveiitiuii ceding'', i> <•! 
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The ollicors oC llie union aro v national Hocretaries, •! trustoe.s. an andit- 
iiiK (omoiitU o of :t, jin<l an (^litor of the ollidal .lourniih thu lirautT-Zeitung. 
'I'lio secretaries and tlie (alitor arc olcetisl by pojtular vote; the trustees and tlio 
auditing; eo;iitnitt«e aro elected by the ([nornni of the national ('Vt'outuc*. 

One of tbo two s cn'l iirieH, called the iinaiuial and corresjxmding si'cretary. is to 
collect all money and turn it o\« r to tbo other seerotary. called the secretaiy and 
trea.snier. Tito two M‘c?etatie-A art' foibiddon to ba\t‘ more than .>-*.000 at tbeir 
disposal. Any Inrlber sums muHtbo turned o\er to tint trustees Tlie trustees 
deposit t!io funds in ttioir liands m a iaink aniu’oved by the national (!X»,‘caiU'e. 
Eat'h of llio n.itioiial se* relaries j'ua s .1 bond (or s.t.noo. Inniislied by a trust com¬ 
pany and paid foi bv tlie oi^Miii/ation 

Local oxocutivo Whenovt'r t.huia' ar(( '^■vel•al locals lu one pl.ice a i<eneral local 
oxccutivo muHt be ♦)leet(‘d to ilei ido iiM 1 1ers of <ionni'C)n iiilere<t. [iocals wliudi 
refuse to carry out its dins-tioiis aieu-be snspouded liv the national cxeciitne 
board. 

Memborship liioidci to beci-mo a ii,(>inl)i'i ot th(‘ I’rowerv Workmon's I’nion 
one must b" a workman m a bn'\vei \ and of ;;ut)d cliarai tei ■■ l A-ein candidate 
who ib'Stres to lie OHIO a iiieml)"r ot a local iiinoii mn t be ui po.s-^'’S''ion of bis first 
citi'On‘s))a[)er.saiid must lake oiU bi-^ second jiapet-^ at tlie e vpiration ol tlie tune 
wlien it. IS ii'xal to do so. ■ Sonsof bu'Weiw wie se faiheis aic carrying!: on brew* 
ot les in tlx'sannt place .are meh^oblc lo mentbet ship. Some toieiiien, boolikf'epers. 
slin»)tin,L; clei k's. and other oilici' employees. Members who 1 uu saloons are obliged 
to take out witbdiawal (muIk 

No member of tlie union is allowed lu lielong to the Stato nnlitia 

Finances.- Tbo per eapiia ta\ !> idtinitsa niontli Tlieio is a I uri lior (juarlerly 
tax oi oU ceiit'muiieinlx'i. winch goes lo the h-.eivi' tund, and mav be list'd only 
tosuiiport [likes and lockouts Tlieio was loimeilva <iuarterly .lsccs^llle^t of 
',M. cents a niemln r for mi inlei iial lonal defetisr Inn > maintained m < 'Unnion witii 
tlio brewer’,’ orgain/.ntions ol tlentianv, Swit/eihunl. and otln'r t omit-;t'S. 'i’lie 
.VmeruMu brewt'ry v,oi kmeii al'(>!isli<‘I tins inteic.itioiiai lU'fciiM' :uud in IliOo, 
though lli('ir correspoudeii. e \\ nh flic Knro])e tn m aaui/.atunis is still maintained. 

T'ho imlaalion lee niai not e\c('e<l slo. mid local diu's mav not be less than fii) 
(onlsamoidh. ibies aic rci eipled for Iw nnains d adlie.sive stamps, winch are 
anived to tlie member h book aiui cmieided. Members wlmaie sick or out of work 
for more 1 ban a month ai <“ 0 'ompt from dues .unl asses-'inenis. 

Sinkesancl boycott.;-. Tlie muon declau's iii its eonstit nlioii that ^trikes are lo lie 
as mueh as possibbi avoideil. and that only a1 tor ail atti'iiipts at an anue.iblo adiusf- 
inent of tbo dilbciillies )i.i\e pio\cd inKiiccesst til 1 he tueal 11 men shall maka'a})]ih- 
eation to tiio iiatioiial o\eeutut'. statmu proeisoly tbo ohorts that ha\(' been made 
to prevent a sliiivc and bow itiaiu inembeis wilt be oventimllv all'eeled by the 
strike, .\lter the ussenf of the national union h.is been obtain- d the local union 
vob'S by ballot upon the ijuestiou of 'triknn;. Lo( al nmons that go on a stiike 
without tlu' express a.inelion of fne nalional oxeeutiv*' c.iu iiave no support from 
tbo iialioual union. Tlio national union will )>av to those who strike with Us 
sanction an amount detei miiu'd by the nionev it lias on band and tin' number to bo 
su])portod. but not rimro than •‘so per we(‘k for each m-iii No inembei is entitled to 
su]iport dnnng the lirst It days of a strike unless In' has been out of work for I 
weeks before. The union luaintains <l lesi'no fund for use (.udy during stnke.s 
and lioycolts. b\ a (inartorlv assessment, of oi) cents per nn'inlier in good stamling. 

The Ibewery Workmen luue been very lro(' in their uso of tin' boycott. It has 
had sharp dis])utes over Its \ioIic> in this le'aard with other muons and with the 
Koderation of Labor At tin' Auiencan Kedcratioii of Labor convention of bstiT 
a protest was prei.M-ntod from the ('oopers of Troy. Albany, and vieinily against a 
boycott whndi tin* United Ibewery Workmen inul di'chired against the bieweries 
of that region. Tin' Coopeis that all thecooiieisemployed in tbo.se breweries 
were members ot tin'<'oopors'International Union, ninl that tln'V believed that 
no \iroper ('ll’ort had o\ er been made to oigaiu/e the lueweries on Fedeiation lines. 
On the other hand, the casks and kegs on which the label of the Brewery Work¬ 
men 8 Union was placed in many ]iarts of the country wore made by tbo lowest 
priced ainl mo'-t unfair labor If tin' (.’oopi'is xvore to use the boycott on the 
brewern's of tbo country, thev said, as the Ln'wery Workmen had used it. they 
would boyc 'tt tlio most of the breweries where the L>rewery Workmens' label is 
used and recognized. 

Journal.—The otheial journal of the Brewery Workmen is a weekly paper of four 
pages called the Brnuer-/.eitung The two outside ]mges are regularly jirintcd in 
English amU;he two mfude pages in German The English pages aie forthe most 
part trausbinons from the (Tcrman pages. The paper is a strenuous advocate of 
the Social Democratic party. 
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l.io.;..bel -Tlio Iir. \v(‘iy WoibinMi (iiM nilo|]ti>(I a Inbi'l in IWW. This lirst, 
laln ‘1 was a corahination <»f the oinbhMMs ol t hi* A wi'Ucjin !■ eilornt i<ui (*f Labor uiul 
thn KuiKhls ol I.ahi.r. Tho Aiiierican Fmk'ratMiii ot Labor rofiiM-il to iccoiriiizo 
IhH I onilimatioii lai ol. It \va^ tlo roforo i liaiiKoil, in I"-''!. mi'' "’liii'h ooiiM 

soonro tho iinloisi'iih lit of till'FO'h'ration 

Th« iiiiiiii I'olor of till-label i.iioil. The iiniiio ol the oi itani/atioii is iiniitra in 
white Till' Iriiilr l■lllhll•m in the loiihllo h nn'ito'l m bine on a "Into liclil The 
moon has also ailoptoil a bIhiI) oanl to bo ilisi.biv.'il in i.Iacos wl'oro only union 
hooi all', anil IKirtoi arc sold. It is 'oaln il to thoiloab i s. aii.l loniaina tlio i.ropoi ly 
ol tho national or ol tlio looal union, so tliai u i .111 ho " illnli aun if am nonunion 
I oor IS h.uKlIo'l. Till- shop 0 , 11(1 ".IS I,lit IS, loll nil tho spnno ol I'lOl, In tho 
snniiMi r ol PiOo 1 ho-01 1 otai v 11 | orloil tlial nioiotli.ni loo,00a.000 lahol, bail hoen 
osiioil It H ooiiiplaino'i that sonio In0"olios "liioh rooooni/o tho niiion scale 

rofllso to 111. li.o iiso ollho union bil’ol ' 

Tho oonalilillion iiiKos all : ■' inliors anil tho.r lolali'os 10 li.iv no oiaais. bioail, 
shoos bats or othor .iitiolos in wboso pioilnolion iiii'oii l.ibor isiiol oniployoil. It 
ihrocts th.il siiocial .itloniion bo |i,nil In I bo labels I tlio 1.11:011s iiiiions. 

Hi'iuaol label '1 bo I trow 1 rv \\ 01 l.nioii aio aiMioa iiiiioh .il tout 1011 to I ho-.boil on¬ 
line ol tlio wol liintt I l,i \. Mam loi al mi loiis lia \ o 1 01 in coil 1 lioii boii 1 s t o b, I nt ll 

lory loooiiil' 1.bail suooooiloil 111 loilin 111:; llioin to s at b asl lor .ill olassos of 

worl'i'iH. In ^^llcli I'. n;. It w .-im >l 1 ii.ii t lif nninn at 11 nu’^ton, I liau 

an •'-hfiii 'la\ Ifi .rl iN in<'nili''r‘> A Minil.ir .iniin'in' cinfi.t cjuni* mkhi 
aftfi fiom Stn< kttiii C.il.. !in<l <bii tin,'thf K(ii lint ol (li<'Innir tt.iv a|»[n*arM to 

iia\ 1' !>*'' n ni i‘tl in nt* ii 1 \ all I In' In • Wfi n-s ..| r(‘\a' aid Ibo i'acilic ctmnt. 

1 -ss nth'- K.ist not in- n :;i< nt, On May 1 . I!0| tin* lir-st -Inmi 
ninirt in tlx-K i*-! u.i oiit.iinnd li\ tilO^Hal.ll l.ownll Mav. 

Tin-nnittn din cO !(,.( ;i! n iioiis in in.ikin;,' oi H•no\\’ln^^(■t>nlnl(■t*t lo innlnih* a 
|)ro\nion 1 liai ovci t inn' -'li.ill onlv I'* - orlv'l m ■ a's'"'ol iir^'<-nt iii-i-''--eity. .tin] shall 
i)(* imnl lor at i fill's an Innii. 

Tin-I on-'tiliKioii ininin'H lot ill unions t') ns" tin ir uithifiKf in alxilisb Snmlay 
\\oik or at least to sccnri- a i-‘Usonablf i'\lia !',i\ 'or it 

Divisuiii of work d'lio nnum rt-tiuiifs lo<.<i! iiiiMiis io|iio\idf in coiitiaidH with 
eni|doy(‘i s toi a lay-'dl s\sti in. nndfi win h im wn ijiian shall )m- laid ol 1 Inminr 
than "no woi-k at a tinif. '^'Oiin-nnif'■ nat li man wor!''' Ii\ t - <lays or h-s-s i n cat h \v<*fk. 

Wag 7 'B No brewers' nnion H in'iniUtc-i liv !In - const dniion to .illow a iiiiniuinm 
watC' scat' be'ow sih a week. 'I lus i nh- i-e not I on ml alwa\s fany to onforct*. In 
the autuinn'it Itk'Oa tia\fhn^'oi.nani/i r iniioit' d to tin* national e\icntive tluit 
tin- union kU'cl onu'ht to In- wdlidiawn ('lom i i ei lain inewery ni I Indson, N. \ .. 
because. Iboiudi its emiiloyec" v/fFi- nieinbers <il llio union, tliey won- Working' lor 
and >10 a wei-k. 

NATIONAL BRICKMAKEKS* ALLIANCE. 

History The National ItrickmakerM'Alliance wa- oi xani/.cd m It sm*- 

ceeded the Illinois Urickniaker'-’Alli-mco. winch liad lieeii or^'ani/ed in l^tM It 
inclinlort inaker.s of liuidin^ brick and paving' buck' Its locals ;ind iin-inborH are 
reporlLHl by the secietary as lollows 


L.-iils Mi-niU'i" li'.i.in M.'iiil.'-rs 


K'*>, lO UMI I'l*-' . 'l-’l t t'"’ 

|sii7 k '. 17 a" I*'"" I 


General aims.—The ])reamblo to the constitnlmn i.s as follows ‘ Self-jirceorvation 
IS (he first law of nature, in ac<'oi dance with winch man has orKam/a-d into tribes, 
communities, and nations and within the nations to secure a<ivaiita;;es not possi¬ 
ble fioin individnal elVort. tho intelligent class have beenorgain/od into companies, 
piMils, couibines, and tuists. tlirouuh tlie poteiu yol wlncli a few persons have 
secured possession not <mlv of tin* wealth created hy lalMir. but also of the social, 
political, .ludicial. an<l moral {lowers of society On tin* otti<*r liand. the {loorly 
or wholly unorganized workers jios.se-s sim{ily labor power without the right or 
opportunity to use it e.\ce{)t by tho permission and for the profit of a combine, 
company, {^>ol, or trust. 


' AincrcjiTi F<,-<lernti'>nist. A|ink j> ll'> 
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“ In tho struggle for existence the laborer is forced to compete with the labor- 
saving machine ho has heljie<l to make, and with the increasing army of tho nnem- 
ployed. Under these considerations he mat the mercy of the employing class and 
necessarily sells himself at- hm master ‘k iiricc or seeks help and protection in organi¬ 
zation with his fellow-workers, and in proportion to the intelligeu( e, unity, and 
numerical strength of snch organization he finds in higher wages, shorter hours, 
and hotter conditions of labor a taste tho advantages so fully secured by tlio 
sniienor intelligence and unity ol masters. 

••In addition to tho material advantages, the progiessive labor organization 
encourages and lidps its members to understand tho tundamontal causes wliich 
create on the one hand a small clas-. of powertnl Imt irre-iitonsible emplovors pos 
sessedofall tho means of labor and all its suiplus prodiict ions, and on tlieotlier 
hand a great (dass ot poor ami dep<‘n<l( nt wage workers. 

‘•It teaches that in such Inndainental knowlodgo lie.s labors greatest jiowor, 
that through tho peaceful and lawful iiscoi tins intcllocliial force isvcry wrong 
can bo remedied, every right established, mid labor bo made free and imlopendont, 
theha])]iy possi'ssor of both the means and the rcsiill ot its productive ]k>w<t. ” 

Tho linckmakers make it tie* duty of tlnar executive couth il to w itcli legi.sla- 
tive measures direc-tly atTi'cting the intmosts of bnekmakors or working jicojilo in 
general, and to initiut<a whonever not ossary. such legislation as the .Mliance may 
direct. 

Convention.—No regular time IS ti.ved for the convention. Whenever five local 
unions think it necossarv that one be called, the iiucslion m n^fern d to a popular 
vote. Each local ISentitlcil to one delegate for each ton memboi-'or major part 
thereof. The lull vote ot any local mav api>aront.lv bo cast bv a .single representa¬ 
tive. A member must be in good standing to be ehgilde as a, doli-gaie 

Offleors.-The ofliiaTs arc a president, three* vico-piosid(*nls. and a secretary- 
treasurer and organizer, eloct<‘d liy tlio ]M)|nilar vote of the members, ami consti¬ 
tuting the exocntivo council. The im llmd of election is based on the Australian 
plan, nominations being sent in by lo al unions,and tho national se. relary fiir- 
uislung to the local unions.'Jll days belon* Die oleetion, a snfiicieni number of 
ballots. A inaiority of all the votes cast IS necessarv io (‘lection. It no candidate 
receives a ma 3 ority a new ballot is taken, winch is confined to tin? two candidat(*s 
who have received tho most \otc.s 

Every member who has tho right to vote and fails to do so is suoh'c t to a'tiiioof 
50 cents. Sickness and traveling are the only c\ “uses 

M«mber8hip.--An applicant lor meniberslnii must be a Citizen of the United SI.ties 
or must have declared Ins intention to become a citi/im Ho must .sign an appli¬ 
cation in writing, and must lie recommended by a member in good standing. A 
majority vote of the local admits to memliership. Tho age of 1 m is .specified as 
that which a man must have reached to bo a charter member of a local union. 

Financos.—The ])er capita tax is LM cents a month. Anylocal I montlis in arrears 
is to be suspondod. d'hc minimum initiation fee is $1. 

Tho accounts of the Alliance are audited .innnaily by a committee of three 
memliers. Thri'O locals ari* seli'cted by the iiresidi'iit from those within 75 miles 
of tho office of tho national secrotary, and eaidi of these locals cliooses a membi‘r 
of the auditing coinmittc'o 

Strikeg.—The P>rickmakers' Alliance does not ro piire tho approval of a strike by 
the executive council before it is begun. It jirovidos that if any local union orders 
a etnke or IS locked out. “ and bv reason of financial stringencies it becomes neces¬ 
sary to call upon the Alliance for aid. the executive council, if tlieydoem that 
such local union i.s entitled to rocoivo a.s.sistance. shall make an assessment, not 
exceeding ^ cents i>or memlier per week, upon all other local unions of tho Alb 
ance. ’ This can not continue more than 5 weeks unless ordered by a general 
vote of tlie local unions. No lo.-al union can bo entitled to strike benefit which 
baa not been months ulfihated; but if a local which has been affiliated a shorter 
time apjieals for help the president is directed to call on all affiliated locals to 
aid it. 

The union reported to the Fed*'ration of Tiubor in the fall of 1000 that it had won 
5 strikes and lost I during the preceding year, and that >1 were pending: 475 per¬ 
sons were involved, of whom XA*)0 were benefited. Tho cost of the strikes had been 
about t^2,000. 


Union label—The union lalx'l of the Drickmakers was adopted in 1S07. So far it 
has only been attached to common brick machines, and has scarcely been used 
except in the immediate vicinity of Uhicago. This is partly due to'mechanical 
difficulties in adapting the union label to the machinery which is used in other 
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Thfi roller is set up on han^'crs directly above the brick; ns the brick pa^s from 
the machine in one solid atrmi? of clay, before bein^ cut by the automatic cut-off, 
the roller is allowed to rest on the clay, the luoiioii of the clay and the weight of 
the roller; auso the roller to revolve, and the impression of the laliel is stamiied on 
each brick in its green state After the brick is burned the impression is ns visible 
and a.s lasting as the brick itsi'il 

The demand for union iiiado bricks muf'i of necessity bo stimulated by other 
nie.itis than those which are umsI to create a donmnd lor union-made i igar.s. huts, 
shoes, and clothing Tho buyers of brick seldom belong to tlie laboring class. 
The !m>si c‘dici«n)t aid has U>en iciiib re<l to the Bnekmakersb) the binldnig trades 
work'THol < 'ln< ago. Tliov have re[)eatedly i el used to work on I mild mgs on which 
n ammon hr ck wore used. I'liis perhaps the only means by wliich the union 
bricKmakcrs can hone that then-1 ib d will bo made\erv helpful to them.’ I'liey 
si'cm now to h,i\e lost tin-' In lp in the only i)lace wlieie it has beiui ellVctively 
aiiplied Th'‘ ag.<-cme t <*: the ( hnago Bn<-klavers‘ rniou with tlie (’hicago 
Ma-sons and ihtildoi-, \ssocihUoh. maile .luiie .*T. inoo. and binding till April 1, 
r.'O )oo\ id" . ili.it ‘ ther<‘sliall Isnio i.‘-.triction of tin* ns«‘of any niannfactured 
materia! cxcopt piison nia<le. ' 

Pi&cowork Tho n.ational -n iotai\ loports that piecework is allowed, but not 
approved. 

Poliuca uhgioii ’I'lio eoii^titntion j)rovidcs that no jiaity jiolitics <ir religious 
belief of ,iny kind whatover shall Imvo any jilaco m the < onvenlion. 


INTERNATIONAL BROOM MAKERS’ UNION OF AMERICA. 

Convention.- -'I’hc t oustitut ion of tlie Broom Makers lixes no regukir time for < on- 
ventions. On the reiii(‘s(, ot h l()<'al unions iho secretary-treasurer is to submit 
tho ({uestion of liohlnig a Mmvention to a geiu'ial vot<‘. onowill bo called if a 
ina.onty vote bT it. Ikn li local is ontillod to I delegate and to I additional dele¬ 
gate for everv 1'» mmnbers or nia oritv traction tle rool. Tlieinib'ageande-xpenses 
ot delegates art' [laid by their local-. 

Cjustuutional amendiucnta. The < njistituiiou ma> be amended by leferendiim on 
the ])ropoHal of t lio executiv e l)oaiil A two thirds iiiaionty ot the members vot¬ 
ing is ne< ■•ssaiy. 

Ofticera 'i heollicers are a president, 'i vice-prosident.s, and a Becretary-troasurer. 
These olliceI S con-ti!iito theoxei utiveboaid. They are elected annually by general 
vote, t )n or before I el)riiai y 1 of eacli yisir (‘acli s.il ordinate union may noniinato 
t candnlato for each ollici* All nominations must reach thoee<‘retary-trea«nrer 
beloro noon on I’ebiuai) H Not later than ! obruary B) the socretary-treasurer 
Bends to (‘ach union a list ol nominees and nominators, Kloctions are held at tho 
first meeting in April. Tlio geneial societaly-treasiirer Iuvnishesofficial ballots, 
on which the natiie.s of tho candidates arc printed in aljdiabi tmal oi der. Tho candi¬ 
date for eav h office who rociove.s tliohigliest number of votes is elected, except that 
thoBccrotary-trea'urer mnst rc-ceivo a majority ol all votes cast, If no candidate 
tor this office has a mu ,ontv a new'election is held, in which only the '2 candidateH 
xvlio liave re< eiveil tho highest votes are cligddo 

Thesecrebtry-tifMsurcriseditoraiid managirof llioolhciul .loiirnak His salary 
is $.■)<) a month. The president receives a month. 

Memberslup.—A < andidato tor luemberslnp miifit bo a broom tb-r, sower, or sorter, 
\vh«» has worked at tho trade 1 voarorover and who la of good moral character, 
sober, and iiidnstrious. ('hiin'su are debarred. Soan' foremon, whohavoauthor- 
ity to hire and di'-ebargo, and all i)crson8 linaticiallv interested in the business. 
This duos not ajiplv to inemliers working ft>r thomselves and employing not more 
than 1 bruom maker, tier, fu-sower, and I sorter. (’andidateB are elected.after 
examination by a committee. ]\y a two-thirds vote of the local union. 

Apprentices.—rtiion shops are alloweil 1 apprentice toff tiers. Apprentices are 
to serve 2 years. No boy under Iff can be employed. 

Financej.—The charter fee for new unions la $ 0 . in addition to a momlM'rship fee 
of .'>0 cents for each iht.sou. The ])er capita tax is to cents a month. Fifty cents 
out of ejich initiation fee goes to the general treasury. The executive board has 
power to levy assessments at its discretion, not exceeding 2’) cents a memlier a 
week. The local initiation lee may not l>e less than ?1. A member H weeks in 
arrears 18 suspended unless his dnesor af>*-es8inents are remitted by tlie local union. 
A member out of employment is allowed Iff wei'ks 


‘ ArjiiTii jm Frilor:itiiiiii-t. (lotdtx r. If**!, p •'Cff 
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Strikes.—When a grievance ariees, local officers are first to make every effort to 
adjust the difficulty liy arbitration or otherwise, and if they can not do so. they are 
to notify the general ]>re8i<l(mt. If in his opinion a strike ih necessary, luMiiay 
order one. ilis decision is final. A reduction of wa'.;es without notice .nistifies a 
strike without previousappcal totlie president. Thepre'^ident receives^'2.oUa day 
from the loc;il union for time actu.illy devoted to its service in such cases. 

Prison labor.—On March 15. UlOl. in ri-sponse to a call, representatives of the 
lirooni manufacturers ot Illinois. Oliio. Michigan. Iowa and Missouri luK in 
(:laIeKl)urg, Illinois, and appointed a coinimitee to cooperate with the Drooin* 
makers' International Union in securing legislation to atop Iho inannlactnre ot 
brooms 111 the prisons ol lllineiH 

Journal. -The nnion pnldishesa monthly .lonrnal calh d Tlie llroom Maker. The 
price is ‘25 cents a year. It is sinit to metiilK'rs in good Ktun<ling without, charge. 

CIGAK MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. 

History.—According to Ilio sketch of tho (hgar MaloTs' lniernalioii.il I'n.on.hy 
Mr. Strasser. published in (.ieorge li. M-Noill's book, The Labor Movement, the 
first union of Cigar Makers was org.ini/.<‘d in (hneiunati. (>hio in isi!; tlio second 
on May 5. in ijiUimore. Oile r local nnioii'. wi re e-itublishcd. m Now York 
and many other Cl 11 'S, in succeeding years A conlereiice looking to the lormation 
of a national organi/.aMon was held m Philadelphia m I><5!. and tln^ national union 
was organized in Now York on .luao'Jl, iMhi. It was at lii st called tlic National 
Cigar Makers' Union; the presimt namo was adojited at llio fourth convention, in 
Sepleinber, l>^t)7. 

in IM7(i a local union in New York, which becaim‘ Local No. Ill, .lomed the Inter¬ 
national Union of Cigar Makers In a inember ol this niiion. who had .pist 
diri'cted a strike involving 10,ouo Workers, was el<‘ct(‘(l president, of the naiional 
union. His iiiutio was Adolph Strassor. Prom lliat time the aifairs ot the Cigar 
Makers have been largely direcl<'d by lus inllneiu'e. tliongh tic union lias Inr- 
nished an even more celebrated lo ider in tin* person of Mr. Samuel (lompi rs, and 
has also boim intlnenei'd m its course by ins ideas Mr. Sti.i.sser'.s iheor> of trade 
unioncm, and the theory ■ t .Mr. Coinpers. .ind of Mr Perkins, the present pri'si 
dent, is th.it a nu on ought to protect its members not onlv in times ot trade «hs 
imtoH, but also wlien thev are siek or out of woik, and lli.vt tlieir families should 
he helped wiieu they are di'ad. A solid financial biisis should be eslablislicd for 
these iK'nelits and also for tlio sii])i)ort ef st'l!^e;'. and means should he taken to 
prevent too many locals from sinking at tlie same time. Pinally. strikes in times 
of industrial d(*pres.sion are follv. Tin' ^election of the time (o strike .should be 
put in the hands of oxp(*rietu‘od and careful men. 

The Biicccss ol tho union IS i>roof (it tho wisdom ol its inanagement and of the 
soundno-(H of tlio principle.s on wliicli it is org,un/ed. Tho trade of tho Cigar 
Makers is not very l*ghly ])aid. It is suiip'ct to sweat-shop comiietition. While 
theTypographic.d Cnion. from tlie nature of its work, could horocrnitedonly from 
England, a country wlioro wages are relativ<‘ly high and where trade nnioiiism is 
strong, tiio ranks of the cigar makers ar.' tilled with people from couiiIvkh where 
the scale of living is far lower, and where tlie ideas of unionism have no toot- 
hold. Yet tho union lias maintained a fairly steady growth. Even during tho 
inivd times of the tin s. wlion tlie membership of so many unions went down with 

slump, tho Cigar Makers hardly lost. 
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Thf' fipnrrs for the years 1^65 to ISsi are from the sketch of the orp:aiii/ation.hy 
Adolph Strapser. in The Labor Movement, edited by (leorjre K. McNeill. Those 
of recent years, taken Irom the r» ports ot the organization, pve thomouiliership (»n 
Jannary 1, unless a diffei ent date is named. The nnnilKU's (fiven for recent Nears 
include only members reported by local unnnis as )>aynig full .‘Itt-cent duos. Mem¬ 
bers who are trave’uift are not included. 

Durini'the d Ne.irs endini' Sr]»temlx'r 1. It'in* >precedim; the la.st eonvontion), 
ld..‘i7t; meniln-is were initiated, and 1 ’.ti?-") were .sus])ondcd. 

General .i m? The jireamlf'e to the cinistitntion of the ( ’mar Makers' rnion is of 
notable HitIIpiiciI y It is ’ Oi j^ani/iition beini' n»H'es^,l^\ tor t iio .inielioiation .md 
final oni.ineip,it loll ol I.iIk'f. for tins re.i'-on w<‘ have onr.iir/od ihe ('i;r.ir Makers’ 
Int'-rnationat rioonol .\imri<a.’‘ 

TheHim;le-iiutidednevs ()! tins ileclai.dion. in coiiti.i't with the (oimal profes¬ 
sions of dosHi' lor lar learliiii^ '-ocal i lmnf4es. wlin h nianv ninon-constltutiou 
NMiters liave tlionchr 1! well to make. indicat«*s the temper and tlu' tendencies of 
the most iiilliM'iiiiai hade is of tlie t'uar Maloas Tin* MUivciition of IM'ii on 
motion ot Mr. Sanniel (lonipers pa.s-ed a u'sohition winch ( oui.nns iho foliowintJt 
I la use- ” That weliohl t lio trade-ni non ino\ einent .is pai.imonii' to any other m tlie 
strnj.:^do lor >at,-rs anedioi.ition and tho laborer’s eiiian(M[eatioii Ihereloie. tin* 
introdnctn i oi i :irt\ p ditn s ef wli.itsoevor kind iiit<^ the (’iLtar Makers' Inita’iia* 
tional rnioii ■' I oiitiai . t 'tlie best nteiestsof otir <raft,oui or^^'ani/.ation, and 
our 1 UU&O, and should theie fUe be «ll'CoUlltenalU-ed. 

Convention —'Die convetiluei d theCi-ar Malvers meets on^'e in d >ear.s l-lueh 
union witli dd membeis m more is entithd to a deh-^at-. rnions winch have 
more tlian dOu memberH ar ent il i- d to d delegates, and to :iii additional deley:ate 
tor eru h .idditional duo membeis or Iractioii thoM'ot not less than .'(lU. Unions 
whu h Inue le'-s tlian dd niembeis enite with the n< ;uesi sister uiiions in electin^f 
deleaiti's l)ele;rate-. \^]|o l0lu•■^"nt ii.oie Umh mu members are entitled to I 
adibt.on il vote foi eaeii additional H'U niembets Ileh mtes tecoive >:| ])er dav 
whili' on the road ti» and fioiii tin- eonvetni ii. and tin* cost of tiansportatmn by 
tin* ehoi test ioute. ^d jier day, includimt Sun<la \ lor tim his|, i .* tlays while tlie 
eonveiilioiMs in session, and-s !.du j,cr «l:iv theieafter A iiieiiiber is not elij^nble 
to act as a ilelei^ate if he lias lieen a member less than 1 \ear, e\( epi when liiy union 
has not la-en in e \istenee s)» loimn 

Consiituti sal aniendmoi, s.- Tlie cohs|'iutio:i is aniendi d eiilier by action o! the 
convention luHiined by popnhu vole oi b\ populai \oto upon .imondineiit''snb- 
niittedwnh tin* iiidoisoment of du local unioiiH In the l.itter case a two-thirds 
maionty of tlie jxiiuihii vote is })icesv,o \ 

Oliicers - The otli« eis ai<' a ))i'•-]d<'ni se\en \ iee-]ire--idents, and a treasiiroi. To 
be e]i:;lbh‘to one .)! ilnseulfies niembej^lnp in /;ood slaitdin^ innst IniM; been 
sU'.taiiied continuously lor d yeais btloie the e'eilion. Tlie president .md (In* 
\ ICO presidents are to i>o I lom diliereiit places, and tin - third vice-president is to be 
a resident member ot .i ('anmli.in nnion The o im ol ofhee is d years, 

1’lie ]uesident combines the duties of juesideiit wilh tlio.so ol secretary. Ife 
keeps the act ounts bet ween the local uniciis and I be iiiieriialional union, issues 
traveling", transfei ami letirin;; c.iids. and publishes the titVnial .lonrnal He 
decides coiitroN’ei sies. siihieet to appeal to tlie e\t.‘i ui .ve lioar<l and further a]>peal 
to popular Vole ot the niembirs. llis salaiy is sit) a week Mr. W. Perkins 
ha.s held the otti' e since is^yt. and has recentlv been reeh'eted. 

TlHM‘\ecutive board is composed ol the ]iresident tlie vice-juesnlents. an«l tho 
treasurer. 

(ithcers are elected by ]H)pn ar vote on the Australian ballot H>Hb m Each local 
union IS rcuinred to nominali* om? caiiilnhito for each <dlne. by secret ballot, on 
])ain of a line of sH). Tin- li\e candidates lor (‘ach office who receive the nomina¬ 
tions of the lar.u'cst number of union.s are eli^^ible to < lection, Tho international 
president notifies eacn eamb.date of his nomination, amleach candidate is reiinired 
to send, within d days, a letter ac eptini; tlie nommat-on ami k'lvin^? his views of 
the methods and aims ot the jnb*rnational union, 'f'hi se letters are to contain not 
more than doi) words each and aie to be jiubhsheo in the oliicial lournal. If a can¬ 
didate fails to send such a letter his name i- .stru ken from the list of eliinbles. 

The president has ballois printed with the names of all elii'ibh-candidates iii 
thoorderof tho numl.erot nominations received, and furiiislu s asufHciont num¬ 
ber of ballots, free of cliarge. to the hx-al union.s. ThoM* wlm have l>con members 
loss than a year and those who owe omt eip:ht weeks’due-, unless out of employ- 
luent, are not allowed to vote*. Members who have therij^ht are required to vote 
on [lain of a fine of dO cents Those who .ire in leceiiit of sick benefits and those 
who hold undeposited travelinj^ cards are exempt from the fine. “ but any 
inemlier di awing a traveling < ard to evade the duty of \oting shall be fined 
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the same aa tlioujirh ho held no traveling card." The actnal vote at the election 
in Marc-h, wan 2“i,805. This contrasts with votes of 7.000 to 10,000 on pro¬ 
posed c-onstitntional ainendnx'nts, submitted about the same time. 

A ma.ioi ity of the votes cast is necessary to (dect. If a second ballot is nccea- 
sary, all candidates but the two highest are dropped. Elaborate instructions are 
jirovidod for the casting, counting, and canv.issing ot the vote, and penalties for 
fraud or inifconduct. Every member is prohibited, under penalty of $1, from 
])repanng. ui any way or manner, the ballot of any other member. 

Tlio <‘OHt of electing international otlicerK for the b rin beginning January 1. 
IH1)7. was 8J.02.I '.0. 8-1.784.J? was the cxpo.iso reported for the local unions and 
the <^\\>enseof printing ballots and leporls. postage, expressage, and pay 
and expenses of tlie international canvasseis. The total lor the same purpose-1 
years earlier was 8l ",20(l.' 

Momborship.-Tho ctmstitntion provides that all persons engaged in the cigar 
industry. <!Xcopt t ’hinese coolies and tenement-houM) worker-, shall lie eligible to 
ineinbrrslup; and ibis mcludos nianulactnrers who emjiloy no journeyman ciu^ar 
makers, and foremen who have loss than (> nu inbers of the union working under 
them 

At the second annual eonventioii, in this clause was inserted in the consti¬ 
tution ‘ No person shall hr eligible to membership in this union unless he boa 
white male of tin' age (tf IS years and has served an apprenticodiip of not le.ss 
than d years.” In IHC.;, however, the words ‘•wlnto ’and "malo'’ were stricken 
out and 1 (‘placed with the words “ pi aetical cigar maker, ” 

Apprenliceshi)). The eonstitution rcciuires that all persons learning cigar making 
or packing must servi'yoar.s as ap]ireiitices, but may imt i-eivc. longer without the 
consent of tlie loial union. The locals liavo power to stipulate the numl er of 
ajiprentices witiiin their nrisdiction. A manufacturer who does not employ at 
least 1 .lonrneyman lor his full time mn.st not bo allowed an apprentice. 

In his olbcial leport of IMHi, tlio president expressed hi.s opinion as follows upon 
the (luestnm of ajipientices 

“ ('onsiderabh' soidiistr} and false hcntinient has been wiitteii and spoken with 
ndeieneo to the light ol Young America to karn a liade and the so-< ailed arbi¬ 
trary action of labor organi/ations wlio si'ek to regulate this impoilant question. 
To my mind, it is far moro .pist an<l liuinanc fur trades unions to restrict tbo end¬ 
less cbain ot a})pientii es to tb(‘ natmal rei nuements of the trade than it is to -it 
supinely by and permit young m< n toseive dor t yeaisof llieir lives to learn a 
trade, only to find, when standing on the threshold of manhood, just ready to enter 
the struggle of life, tliat tliore are no jol s open lor joni nexin* n. While the plan¬ 
less system may he good for tin- maiiutactnrer wlio seeks aiwa)s to have a xisihle 
army of uiioinplojed .lournoyineii at bisdisjiosal. I ho!d it is imt good for the 
neymaii nor right nor just to the young man Local unions should be encouraged 
to restrict their approiitiee laws so as to limit the supply to fit the natural groxvth 
of the trade " • 

Discipline. - Local unions may impose lines on iiiombers not o.xceeding $10. Larger 
fines must be submitted to the international executive board for aiiproval. All 
fiiu's of $r) and upward must be rej orted to the international president for jinbli- 
cation in the ollicial journal. No member ean bo lined or expelled without a trial. 

FinanceB.--Tbe money derived from initiation fees and dues m all unions consti¬ 
tutes a common fund. 'L'heie is no fixed per capita tax payable by tin' local unions 
to the national union. Every month the jiresident selects ceitain unions and 
directs them to remit designated sums for the e.xpenses of the general office. The 
general officers never have any funds under their direct control, beyond a small 
amount for current (‘xjieiises. Uniona of 40 members or less are allowed to use dO 
per cent of tlieir gross reeeipts tor local expoii'-es, including taxes to trades assem¬ 
blies and the like, unions ot from 40 to ■'>() members, 24 per cent, k) members and 
upward, 20 per cent. At tlie end of each year the amount in the hands of the 
local unions is oiiuab/ed, in proportion to their membership, by the president. 
He directs those unions which have paid out less than their pro rata shaie lor the 
benefits provided by the laws, together with remittances ordered by the national 
office, to remit to those unions which have paid out more than their share. By 
this means every union has the same amount per capita on hand at the beginning 
of the year. If the funds of any local union are exhausted at any time by e.xpeiidi- 
tures chargeable to the general body, the executive l>oard of the international 
union will direct other local unions to supply it with such funds as may be neces¬ 
sary. ff any local pays out more than it.s legal per cent of gross reeeipts for local 
expenses, it i.s reiiuiri'd to make up the deficit by a local assessment. 


* UoiMirt «l thy iirosulyiit, iswi Prosidoot's R«i>ort, IKW, p y. 
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NewlcM'als pay a charter fee of $“>. The initiation fee ih tlio mo 150 

cents a week. Applicants alllicted with chronic disease or over V) y( ars cf au'O 
can liecomo memlwrshy ])aynn'theret'nljir iiiuiaiion foound ir» conts weekly dac.s; 
hut they are not entitled to sick or out-of-wor*v bene ts. nor to a K^reat* r death 
l>enetit than .’>i0. Initiation ices, du<•^, and nss* ssincnt.s are ]iaid by the purohasf' 
of stamps, wliich are supplied by the piosidt nt of iho international nniiUi and are 
affi-xe»l to the book of tlio paying monilier and cam clod. To pro\ «-nr frand, tlio 
color of the stamps chan^'ed at short ami irrcj^ular intervats. 

Local unions are r''<|nired to dejioait all funds above a sinall amount in .sotno 
bank, other than a private bank, or to iinest tbom in rcgistcicd UimU <>f tho 
United States. Auditing? oflicers. allied linam ii r.i. are appoinlod by llio pn^si- 
dent, whose dui\ i: is toexamnu' tho tnianciiil ai counts of tho local unions insti ucl 
Jinancial oflicers in llndr duties, and sulanit tinancml statonimt.s o' tiiobnals to 
the president. These icportsare iniblished in the oflia.d .imirnai. Local unions 
liave tho rn;lit to le\ y lo al ass('8snients for an\' ])iirpost> vOfpt an un.iuthori/e<l 
strike. Local assf'SHinfnls maybe levied in aid <>1 Htiitcs in oilier iiades. not 
(‘xceedin^f ■)<) cents weoklv and not lor a lone;er jicriod than liom one iin‘ctuii( to 
another. 

Any momber who Im’s to pa\ dues and assess if Tits for weeks sim ii ’ suspended 
from tlu' union. Manbeis out of < iuiiloMnent who are md drawim; I'eiielitsof 
any kind are allowed Ml W(‘cks. 

The actua’ runnin;^^ expenses of tlio intei l at lo .;d oihco. iiiclmhtm' salai les. (ruin 
.Tul\ 1, 11^.'), to .1 uly I, l^^'.l(l, \\eto reporteil as >'».'^'o.no, or a little levs than onc^ 
half cent a week a member. 

The a;^t;roi<atc receipts of all tho local unionsdnrin.; tiie year Iboa weros, 
the flt^j^rej^atooxpc'mlitures were sT'O. Id. tlie n,i:;;ic^,Mt<‘ balance on liand .Iannary 
I. IttOI. was sdl I.HOO. Money collected by vaiioiis bx'aK and t uined over to others, 
as asvessments or ns ^ifts in aid of strikes, seems to (i^oiro Iwico amon^ tliorei-mpts 
and expemlitu’es. ’Ilic amount of this in r.Mii) was .iboul sldhOOd. I’re.sidont 
berkiMH states mills report for the \ear Ishh) thatoutot tlu't.hi(V'-<)uarl<‘rs of a 
million dollars collected and paid out Ity tho muon dnrnii^ the \ ear not over >• 00 
was lost throuKh the slioi t( oininj's ot financial otliceiv lie ]K)ints to tins record 
as a convincing proof of thoi^eneial liom-Ktyol thootbieis and thia'Aleuaicv of 
the liimncial system ol tin* ortfani 'ation. 

I ,'HI iH-< ^ >il hmil Iiiin-Iis nf Citjar r‘<' I uh i tml loi/nl ( hid.:. 
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BeiiefitB.—TVai,T?i7i^ benefit. —Any member in ^^ood standing for 1 voar. not able 
to obtain employment, and wishing to leave tho jurisdiction ot the union whore he 
has worked, i.s entitle<l to a loan sufficient to transport him to tlic nearest union 
m whichever direction he wishes to go. and .>o cents additional, hut no loan of 
more than may be made at one time, and the aggreg.ite of loans to a nieiiil)er 
may not exceed $:i0. A member who has received a loan and traveled to another 
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nnion uiay receive another loan within iho acgrej;ate limit from the second union, 
When he obtains oinploymeiit, ho is to njjiay the loans at the rate of 10 p<»rcentof 
his earnings weeklv. A collector is elected in each shop, who collects the loiins 
as well as dues arnf aHsessmonts 

Oi>t-i>f‘ir(irk hi'iiejit. —Any member who has paid weekly dues for 2 years is 
entitled to an outrof-work benefit of t a week. After leceivmg tins benoht for 
0 weeks he can receive no more for 7 weeks lli“veafter. and noineinlier can receive 
more than ^‘>4 in any one year. No bonetits are jiaid Irom June I to September 

or from lieceinlicr Hi 1o .laimary I."). Mach local union is rtxiuired to fnrn sh 
a book for registering the luurn's o! the unemployed and (M<'h unemidoiod mem¬ 
ber 18 ro(iuired to rejjort and sign the liook eviu-y dav on pain of forfeiting his 
benofil. Any traveling member m si areh of employment, reaching a \)\nc ■ where 
there is a union, is entitled to tin- out o -worlc beneht after reporting to the finan¬ 
cial secretary. Members who are eng.igod in any kind of work, including their 
own domestic work arc imt entitled to benefit. Tlnsisol particular importance 
in view of the largo number of women in the cigar trade. .\ny memlier who 
refuses to work when work is olfered him or neglects to ajiply for work when 
directed to <lo so by a union otlieer i-- not entitlcxl to bonolit until ho lias secured 
em)doyment for at least I week 

The i>reHidmit. m hi.s rejuirt fo tlmconvontion of 18i)(>,referred to the occurrence 
of Iraud among the mem i an sin ol)t.'lining brneiits. lie proposed, as a remedy, a 
return to the iiiovo rigorous Hvslem c.I rogisfratnm of members out ot work which 
ha<l been .ibandonod. 1 b' said 

“I am persuadoil that a smums mistake was made wlien the old registry system 
for Iho out-of-work member was abolistied. The present or < ar'l system opened 
the door to fraud and fiolty ahuses. which, I regret to say, has in some instances 
hemi taken mlvfintagc of. 1 tecoiumeml a retiini to the hook registry system as 
being aimolulely nec' Ssary to Ihesiuaa'ssinl icgidation and inaiiitoiiauce of one of 
the grandest and most humane featuro.s of our lumelit ,s\,sfcm. and the establish- 
mont of siuh other salcgnards as may commend tliemselvi'S to your .ludguiciit 
and wisdom, ' The convention adnptcd the jiresidenfs suggestion as to the system 
of regisiration. 

I’lio etb'ct of hard times m increasing unemi»lo\ mi nt appears in the amount of 
out-of-work benolits paid. This benefit was instituted in istdi; it cost less than 
00bin that year, about S2l,ti00 in isoi, and about SlT.oOO in lH0p». It rose to 
nearly $90,000 in IHt):5. to nearly st7.'i,00() in iho i. sliiO.OOO in IHOri, and over $175,000 
in iHlli;. In l>J97itfollto8li;,oi)(t. in 1M)S to $;o,(i00, and in 1900 to $21,000. 

The limit of the unemidoyed benefit which a member might draw in 1 year was 
reduced from $72 to .$.51 on .lanuavy 1.1897. Some part of the reduction of the 
payments is ilouhtloss due to this change 

Sick hoicl'if.—ihic who lias been a eonlributing member for not less than I year 
is entitled to $5 a woidt in case of sickness wlucli renders him unable to attend fo 
his usual work, firovidcd the Hiokiioss was not c.inscd by intemperance, deb.uich- 
ery, or other immoral conduct. Sick benefit can not be drawn lor more than 10 
weeks in any one year 

Dcafh l>ciicj(l.—T\\c first attempt of the (hgar makers to provide a death benefit 
was made in 1870 Tt jirovideil lor an a-'Sessm mt of 10 cents a member, to be levied 
after eatdi death. The plan ju'ovcd a failure hcc.-uise the memliers refused to pay 
the asst'ssuieni 8iick and death houetit foaturi's, similar in character to those now 
existing, wore ndoi»t ‘d m Ihho 

Upon the <leath of on * who has been a member for 2 years, $.50 is paid for hif. 
funeral or cremation expense^. When one has been a member for 5 years. $200 is 
paid to the beneficiary named bv him or to his heirs at law,on his dmath. afier lo 
years, $050; after 15 consecutive years. $500. One who has been a member 15 con¬ 
secutive years, ami lias become mcuiiable of working at the trade, may retain his 
claim on the de ith benefit by jiayiiig 10 cents a inontb. 

A married member, who has been a full contributingmomber for 2 years, receives 
$40 on the dentil of his wile, provided she was nut engaged m the cigar industry, 
nor a member of tln' union and entitled to death benefit. An unmarried member 
who has a widowed mother dependent solely upon him for support receives the 
same benefit on her death 

No sick or deatli benefits are panl when the jM^rformam^e of military duties is 
the cause of sickness or death. 

strike in a duly anthorired strike receive $5 a week for 

the first 10 weeks, ami afterwards $1 a wet'k to the end of the strike. 

Working of the .vi/,sh m.—Tho presidontof the Cigar Makers' Union, in his report 
to the convention in isfMt, ealled attention to the great drain on the resources of 
the union which had come with the hard times, butueclared that there was no better 
means of insjffring “respect and confidence in a trade union and securing its sta¬ 
bility than a substantial chain of benefits backed by an ample reserve fund.” While 
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the uumerous and liberal l>enefit8 of the Ch^'ar Makers, and in particular tlie ^'reat 
mcrejise of tlio payraonts tor out or-work bonelit. had dopleUnl the rosorvu fund of 
the union, the menitiers hml been hold to:ierhor. continued the pre.sident, and the 
iuonil»ershii) wa.s even lur^er at the time of this r.‘port thiin at tlio boi^innini^ <»f tlie 
IK*riod of depression d years before. Tln‘ lib- uil payment of iHUietits had tlius 
maintained tne inb'^jiity of the union as an orj;ani/at:on. an«l it liad alsi* proMa vod 
its individual membeisfrom the position of ontea>ts. to wliieli our soen*ty con- 
demiisable-bcxlied nnm who arc willing to work but can find no work to do. 

Nearly the whole amount of receijits from nn'inliers in InDo w.is ]».ud mil m U'ue* 
tits. As estimated by ilio president in his repoi t to tlio no\t eon\ ention. llie sick 
Imnefit took $1.0’)^ ]M‘r capita the strike lieiietit sl.'is . the de.ttb benetit. 
and the out-of-work benefit. In isii ‘ tln> out of work bem lit cost only 70 

cents tier capita. The aj^p^regate payment for Umeiits ni I •'O.’). t-xchisu e of travel¬ 
ing benefits lent and •■NjxH.'ted to 1)0 lepaid. was $1 l.ui per capita. The whole sum 
collected from members amounted to onl> si I.per eapila. The heindits paid in 
IH'iii Hinomued tiMinly >;7.11 pere.ipita About sioo.oooa \earwuis dr.iwn Irom 
the reserve fund of the Cigar Makers dining tin* period of depression 

/)Vu/r/fN <)/ ('iijiir Mtihrrs' Inti’nidlminil I'iiion i>f A iin rtc((. 
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1S09, p 3^1 For tho later years the figures .ire taken directly from tlio roportu of the union 
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Strike* and \oc\ioxLt%. -('i>nHlitii(ion(tl Every difficultv with employers 

inuHt Im Hnl>initte<i by the local union to the international president and throiiKh 
him to the (‘xocutive board. If the executive board does not apjirovo any action 
of H local union against employers, the local may appeal to a general vote. Every 
diflicnilty involving more than ‘•35 members mu^t be submittod by the president to 
a vole of all the local unions. No strike is to bo considered legal unless approved by 
a iwo-thir<ls viajority of all votes cast. A local union of from 7 to 15 mmuber.s is 
entiiled to I vote on such <jue8tions; Iroin 75 to 1<>0 members, 2 votes; from K'.U to 
2<)() luombei'H,;; voles; and I a<lditional vote for each additional 100 nu'mbers. All 
votes upon sti ike ipiestions an' taken by secret liallot. The strike beniOit is ) a 
weijk for the first 10 weeks and t a week thereafter until tho strike or lockout is 
ended. Mmnbers discharged iii ronbe<iueucu of having carried out orders of their 
union receive the same bomdii. The fumls ol the international Tnion can not be 
used lo support strikers who are not members. 

No local union is permitte<l to reduce its bill of prices without first submitting 
the ([Uestioii to a popular vote of the International Union. 

"No strike shall lie approvrd or siistaim d by tlio Inb'inational Union for an 
increase in wago.s between tln' 1st <lay of December and the Ist day ot Aitnl of 
any year. exce[tt m tho States of <'ahloinia, Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
(:leorgia, Ulonda, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis'ana. To.xas. Oregon, ami Washing¬ 
ton. ]>ut no strike for an incieaso of wages shall bo approved or .sustained by tho 
liuoruational Union in any of the above-named States from the Ist'layof April to 
tho Ist day of Sojilemberol any y'-ar. Hut this sli.iU in nowise preclude the 
approval of strikes against tiie reduction of wages or the truck system, or against 
file introduction of tenom(‘iii-houso work. ’ 

The constitution provnlob for the maintenance of a “ sinking fund ” or strike 
fund, amoniiting to.'tilOa miunbi r, uiiisi,sting ot tiu'lundriof tho local unions. An 
assessment is to lie levied lo replenish it wlienovor it falK below tho limit. 

of Ihc siisinii. -Tlio ]U‘e8idoiit, in Ins report to the convention of 
said that comparativelv btUe (Ufort ha<l been made by local unions to lurrease 
wages during the existing perio'l ol depression, yet 25 apjdications for permis.sion 
to demand liigher wages had Ihh'ii approved bv the exeeiilivo board, and over-55 
per cent of tiie demands were siu cessful. In most of these cases, liowover, pre (“s 
had lieen low, and tlio inciv'ases amounted only to an ei|u.tli/,ation with the rates 
paid elsewhere. In some oases the increases wi'ro only restorations of previous 
reductions, d'he most remarkable phase of this subject, in theiiresidont s o;'inion. 
was tho rarity of atteiiijits to cut wage-;. During the 2 years from septemtier 
1, I8t)2, to September 1. ispi;. only I U such attempts had been reported. Resist¬ 
ance was apiiroved in bit) rases, and lu 72 of these cases it was snccesbful. The 
president congratulat'd the union upon its success in luaintaming the iiositiou of 
its memliers during tiio time of severe buMiiess do)>resHioii 

Tho president further reported that the exi cntive < ominittoe had approved 371 
applications for poimissioii to strike, for all causes, during the preceding 2 years, 
involving t>,2T.l members and .hf.h l nonumomsts Only 751) members, according 
to his statonientv were involved in the strikes that were lo.-.t, while 2.':.5 m meml/ers 
took iiart in tlio .strikes winch succoodi'd The successful strikes were oul\ is per 
cent of tho number approved, but tiiey were the larger strikes, and incUnleda 
large majority of tiie memlMTs who were involved in disputes. Even it the mem¬ 
bers who took part m tiie stiikes cla-sifiod under the beads *■ declared off." •• no 
action taken.’ •‘action postponed." and “members employed elsewhere" are 
added to those m tho strikes classified as lost, the total is still only l.ahs, a.s against 
3,5.58 in strikes counted succeasliil and 8t)2 in strikes reported as compromised. 
On the other hand. 1 ,'12P nonumonists are reported as involved in strikes lost and 
otherwise iiusatiMactorily ended, against 1,1 l‘v’ noimnionists lu succe.ssfnl strikes 
and 810 in those conipromi.sed 

Of tho 271 difliculties roported-is approved during tlio 2 yeais 22 were actually 
pending at tho begiuniug of tho ponod. 
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The following tsibles nro from the prej^idenis report to the convention of IHiXi: 
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^ Adding to the a 1 >o\ e .U the i'l np)iro\.'.l a]»pHcjitiotw to ■ - los,' shops, ' which are also not 
Injim-lldt' tratle dispute'-, wc h.iseVs to l..-do<lu< led lioin the I 4 h ap]>ro\od dinieiillles, wldi-li 
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the previous :i years 
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'Of thoabov.i .VI only ..O aro bona Jhlo st Mko> auauist violation of appieiitloo laws 

a rijonoof the aliovoai-o bon.L-li<h‘ stnkos 

^'Eiuh'il liy nu‘inbi‘rs obtainiiis' omidoyiumt .'IsowhcM-o 

The largest reeeut stnlce in the cigar imlnstw was that which took place in New 
Vork in ISKIO, Some 11,1100 cigar makers wero said to have been involved, of wdiom 
not more than from one-tenlh to one-lifth were members of the union. Never¬ 
theless, the union, in accordance with its usual policy, undertook the support of 
all the strikers. Ashasbeen said, the tnndsof the international union can not be 
used, according to the constitution, to pay henolits to strikers who are not mem- 
her.s. Large sums are raised tor this piirpo.so howevin-. by special assessments, not 
only by locals which arc directly concerned, but also by other locals nil over the 
country, ('ontrilmtions from Individuals and from other trades-unions are also 
used lor the sipiport of nonunion strikeis The local assessments raised by the 
New York district foi the strike of lildb amounted to .$.s 1.707. Other locals of the 
Cigar Makers made donations by special assessments or out of their local funds 
amounting to .■j.'il.UtiO. A single loeal. No. 07. of Boston, gave SM.UIK). Considera- 
blesums were received also from other labor organirations. Nearly $10.000came 
from the American Federation of Labor. Besides these sums, which were appli¬ 
cable to the i^npport of any striker, union or nonunion, the international body 
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levied an assessment of $1 per capita to r<-p)enisli its funds applicable to the sup¬ 
port of members only. 

Ej'iK'mliturcsfor iVcjc lorA; Citi/ atrih-, loon, oud .voarcfS of fumU. 

sona oe h’Mi" 
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Tot.il . :iNl.77S 
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Etp«'iii]i‘« 1 in u'lti'f of f.tnkinj' "r " IiK-kori out ' ■ i^oir r.ak<T-<. not (as union or 

noiMMiion. . . ... J17:.’..VM 

t’alil to lo<-kcii out mriiilH-r-' ... . Idl.K’.’H 

i’anl to Ci^l.'ir Makoi-' pi'kliiiK'' --hoi.4 . . ... 4,ii{y 

Hall rout, slat loticri. posinc'. law v-Ts !• ov. unci •vinniri's . p.liU 

Salarv niul I'xponses ot olln .u-s an«l i onuiiii i--. s for ol.n eii iiiontlis . . ... II.UU 


Total - ... .... •’s.1,77'1 

The e\i»cnditure ou the Now York strike, trom the j^eiieral trea.miry. was 
.^ 107 ,eoU; was spent at the Haine time <>u a strike at Dayton Ohio, and 

.vs 0(111 on otic at Tampa I’la. The total expenditures (or strikes durin;; the 
year luOO.from the general treasury. weroslOT.^.M. Tin' union Inis.surpaHseil this 
sum ouce in l.S-Mt luit it neverspent half ^-o much in .'iny illier.^eiire.vcept tliat. 
I)e8[)itethiso\traordinar.\ e.xpenihture tln-eash a'^sotsuf ilieorgani/.ation mcreasod 
more than $72.(1011 during th‘-year. It will lie seen iinm tin* tableahoxe, moreover, 
that the payments of the Iiitornatinnal t’nion by no means eovor tli(( cestol a 
strike, m the <'a.se of the N- w York strike, tliev wen* liti lo itnne than one-third. 

Hours of labor -The i on-'litution jirovides that o\t r\ !<» al union shall ha\(' power 
to regulate the hours o( lahorin its locality, hut that llie hnuis shall not in any 
cat’.o eiceei' The ajo hcation of this ruh* ilate*. Iroin May 1. Accnrd- 

iiig to tlie ci oetitutmii any member who violates tin-, i iilo is to lie lined 00 cenls a 
da\ for each . lolation. 

In his report to the convention in DsOO ITesnlent Perkins congratulated the 
('igar Makers upon having is'on on*' of tlio (ir-^l oiiiani/ations to seciue thoS-hour 
day, and n[ion having maiutained it in ^iiite ol industrial depression. Ho looked 
towanl further shoi telling ol tiio weoklv liouisol lalior. and rai.sed the question 
whi'thor It would he better to ro^l content witli an ''dmur day and work for a lull 
Satuiday lioliday, or whether tlio ellort should he made for a <lay (<f u h(»tirs. 
Hereteir<<l ])articularly lo ■■ the question "f curtailing the daily liours of labor 
during the times of iiidu'-irial depreshion until the limit is reached where all can 
narticipate m an opportunity to work, ' and recommended that the union enact 
legislation to tlii.s end before another period ot industrial ilepre'-sion. 

LaborDay. The constitution i>rovides that up iiihois who work on Labor Day 
shall 1 )0 tine<l $7. 

Journal.—The Cigar Makers’ Official Journal is a montlily pajior, which the con¬ 
stitution place-* under tlie < ontrol of the prc-idimt as edihir and publisher. It 
contains articles in Oeiman and H<>hemian. as well as in English. It is devoted 
to the affairs of tin.* muon and the clisou.ssion of (luestious of interest to organized 
labor. It IS furnished tn o lo all members of the union. 

Union label -The trade-union label, which lias ro.i('hed so great an extension m 
the American trade-union world, seems to have h(-*en iiivoutod by the cigar 
makers in IsTf. It was an outcome of the race contest lietweeii white and 
Chinese laW. which gave rise tothosaiid-lotagitation in California. In the 
Chinese had l>egun to ha employed in the making of cigars. Jn 1874 the white 
workmen, to strengthen their protest against •• rat-shop cooly-mado cigars,” intro¬ 
duced a label to bo attached to the cigar ho.xes winch should enable the smoker 
to know that he wjus buying the product of Caucasian lal:K)r. The color of the 
label was white, symbolical of the color of the workmen in whose interest it w'aa 
Issued. 

In the nest year, 1875, the cigar makers of St. Loms used a label during astriko 
a^inst a reduction of wages Itb color was re<), and the contest which it^ynibol- 
ized was between organized and unorganized labor. In 1880, at the Cigar Makers* 
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convention in Chioaffo, a dispute arose between delegates fr m the Pacific slope 
and those from St. Louis as to the <'olor of the lat)el. •• T>et us. ’ said an Eastern 
delegate, “ taki* the other color on the Hag.” and the present bine label was adopted.' 

'Iho union label is tnrnished. free, to all strictly un.on shops, to be placed upon 
cigars actually made b> mmnliersot the union. *' Wheietheinanufacrnrer deals in 
(;hineKe. tenementdiou 80 ,or 8 cabcigar 8 , itslialll)eo])tional with local unionsto witli- 
hold the label from such firms.” If tlu! label is granted tosucli a finn. it is not per¬ 
mitted. of course, to bo put on the Ciiinose, tenement hou.«e, or scab cigars, it 
is forbiddcui to use thelalielinalactorv which jiays less tlian.'i;0 per thousand, or on 
any cigarsHold tor less than $2<)pc‘r thous.nid. or on cigars made, in whole or in part, 
by machinery. Noinannfacturer who o1’"i-h picsi nts as,an inducement for the sale 
ot his good.s can legally be permitlea to ii^^e tie label. 

. In Massa^-lmsetts the cigar makers ha' Oiised the powiT to vote for or agaiii.st 
licenses to compel saloon keepers to keep hlin'-lalie] cigars - Tlie following mu 
recent instance “Taunton ^ '' has been u no-liceii'-o town,and last election 

the iioople voted for licenses, to go into effect the Kt of Mav. I drew tiji acon- 
tract for the label committee to picseiil to thodealejh reipiestnig ilicni to buy 
strictly union-label cigars, .and wiili the nnder.sfamling it they <lid not that thev 
would go out of l)U8iu<‘SH no\t election." 

Local unions aro allowoil si j)or cajuta out of thegenonl fund lor label agita¬ 
tion by circulars, new.sp.aper advei ti-iiig, comimttee.s. <‘tc ('niisiderable amounts 
are also raised by local a.ssessmeiits Thus in inon, the loi al at Amsteidam levied 
a local aHst'ssment for l.abel agitation oi .'i ci*nts lor each 1 <mo cigars on memhers 
who had jobs paving sti a timnsand or more and h cents for each I.aOU cigars on 
moinlKTs who had jobs [laying less tlian sll a thonsand An effort was madt'to 
get the local manulactnnTs to contributo the same amoniit. 

The president reported in that about .sibaOO ,i \ear was o\pende<i by local 
unions for lawyers* fees in protecting tlio label against illegal ime. and he4‘sti- 
inaled that fully $l,(i00 more was jiaid out in the s.uno l ennecliou for necessary 
court oxjiensos, such as loss of time ot committees witmrsses etc. ,\ccording to 
the report ot IMtiH, the h>cal unions spent $1 sg.; m tliat year lor lawyers' fees in 
label and other cases. Jn bSh'.l was refMirt.ed as lawyers’ lees and .'sbSl more 

as exiienses in ialiel cases. 

During the yoais from Sejdomher. isOd, to September, IS'jr,. labels 

were shipped to local unions,or an averageof Id.Kit.'{:{;{labels yearly. According 
to the estimate ot the puisident, (‘ach label i oiu' 0 .sents.')() cigars, so tliat the average! 
product per year put out umler the union iahels liuriiig tins {n'liod was about 
000,01)1). The total number ol cigius maniifactiircil in the Cnittsi States for 
domestic » onsnmption during tluw' ye irs was about l.loO.OOO.OUO a year.* 

In the summer of 1000 the cigat makers cl aimed to ho u.singahout 2,0oo,(ioo labels 
fi month. It was stated that tlie I.ihol jiatier was made and watermark<‘d to the 
order of the union and bought in carload lots at a cost ol aliout s[, too a car.' 

UniDii hihcla to locdl innoiis bij ( 'n/or Mohers' Iiitfnidtloiial Ibiion. 
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RETAIL CLERKS’ INTERNATIONAL PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


History.—The Clerk’s Association has been represented in the conventions of the 
Amori(.an Federation of Labor since ISOl. In that year its' ote indicated a mem¬ 
bership of 5,000. In the early months of 1001 it paid per capita tax to the Feder¬ 
ation for 20 , 000 . 

The conventi)in nf the Federation in 1897 was called on to settle a dispute 

' J(>hn (Graham Brooks, in BiUlotin of Dopartinont of Lalx'r, Isas, vol 0, pp 1!I7, l'i8. 

’ VigoTiroux, liii (.'oiicoutratton dos Forces OuvrlcrcN. n dg' 

=• Report of organizer in Official Journal, Februarv, IWl, p !i, 

* Presulent's report, lSi*6 

** Amoriean Fodyrationist, August, llXKi. p. liW 
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l)Otwoon tlio Retail Clerks' Association ainl tho Moat Cutters an«l Hntcher Work¬ 
men as to jurisdiction ever iueat-u)aik* t eniployoes. Tho P(‘<loration docnh il in 
fa\oi of tho liiitch'T Workinon ■ 

General aims—Aition^,' tluMloinands i>refi\od hy tho dorks to thoir constitution 
are Tho slu rt'-niti;; ot tin; workuif' da> in tlieir occupation tn to hours, partly by 
oducatiii); tho iiia-se^ to daylight purciuiMiig pr<>\]si«>n (.f s.-ats hchiiid ctiuntcrs 
for salcswoinon,aid cipial pa\ foi c-jiiai work icit-irdl- ss.ii aholitioiint ”(110 
desecration ot Sunda\ by unscrupulous cmphnoi'^ cnmpt'llnig ch-rks to foitcit 
thou freedom b\ working on that day. rotoriu >0 > nuvict laboi systems and tho 
almlition of piiKon <’oDtiact labor, tho aliohtioii ol cliild laboi in retail ston s and 
in worksloips. 

Convt'iiUon Tho convt ntion nu'ots biennially in .lulv. bocals are entitled to 1 
ddoLcate for tlie tir-( '»<> members or le-s and I" i additional <Ideg.ite lor each ad<h- 
tional rill inembeiH or nniior part tli'Tcof TlKM'xpen^e^ oi (bdegaies .ire paid by 
their loealh \ hxal must hi\e been ch.irleiod at ie.i't i^o d,i>s and inuvt tiave 
paid Its dues ,ind p' I ( apit.i la\ up to ,ind ne Indue: tlio Man b ]>. lo, .• llie,-onven- 
tion. To bo eligible as a dde^Mto one must ha\e beoii a member of the Inter- 
national rnnni lor at lea-t a \ e.u unl-'.ss his I.hmI h.is not ••xiMird so long 

The loiistilutniu can Is* aiiieiidod only at a icgiilai coineiitioii I'V a two-tlmds 
Vote. 

Orticors,—Tle-ollu cis are a inesiibmt T vico-jtresidi'iits, ,ind a socieiaiy-tu'aHurer. 
Tho> constitute tie- excciili\e t)Oard. Tlio\ ;iie .•]. ct. d .it the - onveution by a 
maionty Vote The ^o(e i-, li_\ roll call I’li- ))risidenls -.iI.im’Is s :oo a )e,u. 
Tlio secretaiy-treasuroi s is ■v'lun as s,■(•tol;lly•tIe.l,^uror and 'Mtn .-is e-htor ol the 
olhcial joiitnal. Tho so, retar>-lieiisiuer i m n.siirs tlndumdot a :;narant\ coin- 
paii) lor sln.odO .itt!i''o\poiisoot tlie assoc i.itlon Mi ml ers o! tin* evocuti \o boanl 
and orcani/e] s doim'- woi k tor the ;isso> t.it tun. when duly aiithoi i/ed, aio paid s t 
a day and radio,id .uid hottd o\l>eIls,.^ 

Local unions \ ]o<m! m,t\ be org,ini/od by any number ol dorks oligilile lo 
memb( rslup not iess iliau i A hx al can not suriendi i its dial ter w liile ; mem- 
liei.s 111 gooil st,Hiding ate willing to totaiti d It a lo. al is siisp.-nded or lor anv 
(Milso cea.ses adive ojirr.ilions .ill its liooks its hi .d. and other j.iopeity issued 
trom the mition.d associ.ition must !>.■ lotiuned lo the inteinahon.al soerotary- 
tieasiiier -ei oml »‘h, lercaii not be gi.ml'd iii .i city where .a local alieady 
exists unles- I be exist iig csmI < ousents or unless tiio e' I <-ntivo board oxerrulos t he 
ob.ei lions oil •; ed oti the yronnd that tho> lend to retard tlie work o| organi/aTnm. 

Membership- Any jieison is \e.u,so!d. ri gardless oi sex, wlio li.is had one ye.u s 
expoueiico in any branch ol retail tr.idmothei than the Inpioj tr.idi* ,'iii<l is .n ti\<*ly 
omp'oyo<l in a retail sloie a! the time of .ippluation m eligible to menibersliH). 
Kmiiloyeis aie ineligible (.’amlidaleB lor iiieinbeisbip are de(,te<l ‘ by open \ olo ’’ 
by a t\\o-thirds m.ijoiit\ 

Finances Tlie dial lei fee is .slo, and there is an ad<htional charge of :s.'» for tlie 
seal and other supplit s. Xho jier iMpii.i t.av isT) cents a'lnarb-r loi m.ale members 
and rj* cents a ijuarter lor (emale inembor.s. A hxal )h t<» l>e siisjinided when (i 
months in arrears |.,r (ki < apiM fax. al ti r rec<-iving notice Irom the international 
beciotaiy-tieasuror. and its diaiter Htol/o revoked when it is I \ ear in an ears. 
Tile initiation fee may not he ’es.s than >1. nor tlie monthly dues less than ‘.’dceniH. 

Death bonolit --A henelit of .'Ino m paid on the iloath of a inemlxir who li,as been in 
good standing at least 1 year. Filteen percent ot the jxt e.ipita tax goes to the 
death-beiietit 1 und, and the ciinslitution toihidsu.sing it lot ,iny other purjiose 

Strikes and boycotts —Though I lie union reported to the I'ederalion ol Labor in the 
fall ot 11*11() that It had won J strikes dining the preceding \ear. involving ;;(H) men, 
tho 4 oust It ntion makes nodehniteprox isioii for strikes. It eti]oinfl upon the locals 
the duty ot exercising i;reat care iii indorHing strikes .ir tleclaring tirnis or indi¬ 
viduals unfair. Locals are foi bidden (o take siicli action unless it is jnstilied by 
lads presented in writing ollicially signed and sealed, and unless the facts are 
I learly stated and the .pistice of tlie action is ap|iatent. 

Sunday work.—The American Fedt'ration of Lalx)r <-onvenfion of lhl )0 called njion 
all members of organized labor and their sympathizers to help tho clerks in their 
.struggle lor the .ibolition of Sunday work, and inslructoil its memlwTs to hruig 
violations ot the Aunday laws, by the opening of stores, to tho attention ot the 
loval central liodies andot all local unions, in order tliat existing Sunday laws 
might be enforced and that now ones miglit In: passed where they were needed. 

Journal.—The official .lournal, Tho lietail Clerks* International Advocate, is a 
monthly m.iga. im-. '' by |o mches, usually contaming th pages. The constitution 

' C’unvi.-utieu prcKxsjtijugH, A F of L , iSl't, ]» IW. 
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forbidg the insertion of advertisements from concerns known to be hostile to the 
labor cause. The subscription price is 50 cents a year; but the journal js sent free 
to all meml)erH in ^ood standinf^ 

Union badge and workine card.—The clerks undertake to replace the union label of 
other organi/.ations with a union badge, a working card, and a store card. The 
working card Is is.sued quarterly, and the color is changed each (|uarter. The 
badge is leasixl to members, and the secretary-treasurer has the power to demand 
any that may fall into tho liands of nonunion people and to rejilevy. The union 
store card is also leased to the local union. Kach store card is acconqianied bv 
2 printed agreoment blanks, to bo e.xrcuitcd by tin- local and tlie proprietor who 
uses till) card. No firm is tobocunsidiTed Hlnctiy union unless all employees eligible 
to moinbershiii in tin' ('hu-ks'Asst^ciation aro members of the local in wiiose juris¬ 
diction the linn is situated. 

Union labels of other unions.—'llKM'onvention ot IstM) resolved that at future con¬ 
ventions no printed malt<T should bo di.stnbuted without bearing tlie printers’ 
union label, and recomiinMide<i subordinate iinioti.s to havotho union label appear 
upon all printed matter proi»arod lor the unions and thoir luombers. ■ 


TEAM DKIVERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA 

History.—The Team l)i Ivors' International I mien was chartered by the American 
Federation ot Laboron.lanuary‘-'7. IWi'.i At that time it consisted of s local unions 
with (bOinombors, On.luno 1,11)01 .tliero were li.sii local unions and “J1 .dOOmemliers. 

('laiming jurisdiction ovin* ;ill team drivers, tho union i.s exposed to coiillicts 
witli various unions which ]»ro(end to control all workers conn<‘cted with certain 
industru's. The Hriiwory Workmen have appaimlly ptovailrd against it They 
havti oblanmd the right, by judgment ot tin' Aincricaii Fodciation of Labor, to 
control all ilrivers that work m lu-tnveries. At the convention for organi/.ing the 
blurt. Waist and Jainmlry Workers' Iniernational Union, hold in November, lliou, 
a resolution was presented and indorsed, whii h had been passed by a local union 
of laumlry drivers, protesting against btung <‘ompelled to alliliato with the Te.im 
Drivers’ riiion.and <i<'claiing that tho propia* placi- for tho laundiy drivers was 
in the International Union ol Laundry Worlo'rs 

General aims. -Tlio preamble to the constitution names tho usual objects of 
organization -toencourage higln*r skill, to cultivate foelings ot mutual Iriemlsbip, 
to assist each other in getting om|>loyment. to re<lu('e houis and mciea-'O wages, 
and to elevate tho moral, intellectual, and somal condition of the members. 

Conventions.—The convention hebl .imiually. Kacli local is entitled to 1 dele¬ 
gate for th(' first 5() mi'inbers or le.ss and to 1 .ulditional delegate tor an addi¬ 
tional 100 mt'inbers or minor part theroot But no delegate can have more than 
1 vote and no local more than vote.s, an<l no proxies aro allowed. Locals of 
less than 100 memlicrs may unite witli other similar locals in sending delegates. 
Each local pays the expense's of its delegates. To lie eligible as a deleg,ite one 
must bo a member in good standing for \ i iiiontlis before the convention, unh'ssthe 
local has not existed so long. The local is not entitled to representation iinle.ssit has 
been chartered -todays lietoro the convention and has paid I month’spercapitatax, 
nor unless all moneys due from it to tht; intornational union have been received by 
the general secrelary-tieasurer at least 0 days before the convention. 

Constitutional amendmenta.—Tho constitution is amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the general membership on measures rocomiiiendod by tho general executive 
board. 

Officers.—Th(' officers are a pn'sident, 5 vice-])resn1ents. and a secretary-treasurer. 
The officers constitute the executive lioard. They are elected at the <’onvention. 
A majority is required to elect, ami after each unsuccessful ballot the lowest candi¬ 
date IS dropped. No two ollicors may beelected Irom the same State. 

Among the powers of the president is that ot lilhng vacamdes among th(' general 
officers, with the consent of the majority ot the executive Ijoard. Tho secretary- 
treasurer has some powers whicii other unions more commonly confide to tlie 
president, such as the power to grant charters and power to decide points of union 
law. He is the publisher of theoflicial journal. Ho is re([uired to keep a register 
of all members initiated, susiiended. and expelled. The president and thesecretary- 
treasurer have power to call meetings ol tho executive buard. Thoinembersof the 
hoard receive railroad fare and $ I a day for actual time lost in a ttendiugits meetings. 

Local unions A local union may consist ol not less than 7 members Ihecen- 
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stitution contoinjilates the establifihinent of separate locnl nnioiifl of drivers of 
different vt liiclrs. as track drivers, hack. ml), and ('a^ria^;e drivers, delivery- 
wagon drivers. et('. It alw) provides lor separate locals of <‘inployers and emjiloy- 
ees engaged on eacli sort ol veha le, when the nnmheis inslily it. When there 
arc two or more locals m one city or vicimty they <iie to form a joint council with 
power to adiust diffoiences helweeii locals and between niemlHTs and thoir 
employers. 

Tlie ( onstitution provides that the international union shall not be dissolved as 
long a^i theie.ue ? dissenting l 0 ( als. 

Mi'mborship. An\ teamster engaged m driMng a tun k, wagon, hack, or other 
\elil< le. who does iioi own or operate more than ‘i teams, is eligible to member- 
ship. Members who employ leanifeters mii^t t inploy mi-mbers ni tlie umon and 
pa\ union wages. It wa'> a>-eit((i in the Ammean ]•'< deration <)t Labor < onvi'ii* 
tion id |M'.is tliat when tlie eait druer-'ol .S\raeiise applied tollu‘'ream iMivors 
I'nion foraeharter, tlie team ownem. who bail aeharter,entered a jirotest against 
tlie Issue ol It. 

No pt'r'on under IN yeais of age can be adniitted Ai)})li( atmn tnr membi'rslnp 
must b(‘ made m writing and indorsed by a member m gnod standm:;, and the 
candidate must bo elected t'\ ball'd, liy a two-third.s m,i|oi }(_\. 

TtaiiBfcr and wjtlutraw.il cards. Transfer car<is are issued. \vhi< h must be leiiew'ed 
or do|iosited in some local withm I nmutli on pain of loi teit tin'. They are also 
forteited if not deposited witlun du da\s .dtm going to work in any town where 
tlieio IH a local union. A withdrawal • aid is issued to anv nuunher who lieeoinefl 
an emplo\et opeiating moie than d teams or be. onies .1 foreman, or becomes a 
membei Ilf any em[))o\ers association 

DiBciplme. 'I'lio eonstitntmii jeovidos for tlm bringing of 1 barges in writing liy 
a member of tin' union and for ti 1 il bet ore tin ■ local e\eenttvo lioard not less than 
ItJ days al ter sei \ ice ol a < opy ol the cliai ges 11 j ion 11 10 accused 

Finances. Thech.iitei lee is s-bb whn h im bides eliaif'r, si a), and cliarter sni)* 
Jibes. Fitteen < <'nts i^oe.s to tho international tii asm v on I'ai h initiation and ITi 
cents on (‘aeli veinstateinent The per 1 ajata ta\ is d i . nls a nmntli. I'aynieiit of 
initiation and leinstaiement fees and niontlilydnesisiii<beat<d liyailheHi\ostami >8 
furni-'hed liy the interr.itional nmon, jiasteil m tlie m(‘niber's book and caiu'eled. 
A nnio ‘ mote tlian ’ nionihs in arie.trs is lorlndden to ajipeal to sister locals for 
assisttin I in trouble wlnu ,{ months in anears it is snspmided Tho local secro- 
taiy-trea eror is to jireparo each iiiontli a rejiort giving the names of tlie members 
initiated, reinstated, and Husjiended during the iiiontli, ns-id it in ojieii meeting and 
lorwjird it to lioailijuarteis. 

The itntiafion lee of local unions may not bo less thansi and the loialdnes 
may not br than 5 ) cents a month. Members in arrears for d months are 
8UsjH‘uded. 

Benefits.--Tho constitution jnovides that local unions may estabb.sh sick or death 
henelit funds and adopt local 1)\ daws to govern tlieni. 

Stnkes. - 'i'he I'eam Drivers liavo not yet de\ eloped a definite system for the Con¬ 
ti ol and snjijMnt of "Inkes. It is tho duty of the n.'eoidmgorcorresptindingsccre- 
tarj ot any union whirh is in trouble to report tho lull jiai ticulars to tho general hoc- 
rorary-trefisuicr “ liofore going on strike, orasso'in tlieroat ter as possible.” It,is then 
till' ibitv of tlio setretary-treasnuT to jilaeothe matter before theoxeentivo board, 
and if tile local reijnire.s financial help, an odicer is to be sent to visit tlie nlace. 
The executive board may give such aid as it deems advisalile. It is provided that 
no local shall receive financial assistance from tho international union, nor be 
])ormitted to appeal to sister locals, unless it has been cliarteied (• months and been 
•) months 111 continuous good standing. Locals are lorbiddon t(> send helj) to any 
local which is in trouble until they have been instructed t • do so by the general 
secietary-lreasurer after a lull statement of the facts has been received Nohelp 
IS to be giv('n to a local until Us secretary-treasuier has been bonded by a legiti¬ 
mate bonding company. 

Hours of labor.—A .standing resolution of the Team lUivera’ Union dc'claree: “We 
hold a reduction of hours for a day's work increases tho mfelligenco and happiness 
of tlie lalxtrer and also increases the demand for labor and the price of the day’s 
Work." 


INTERNATIONAL IFNION OF STEAM ENGINEERS. 


History.—The International Union of Steam Engineers was organized in 1897. 
The occupation of its members is the running of stationary engines. The nnml^r 
of locals was IG in 1808, 33 in 1800, and 15 m 1000. The secretary reports the 
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nninbrr of inomborH as in October, IHOb, .^,000 in Septenilier, 1900. and 6,300 
in June, I!>()!. 

JuriHdictioii diHjmteH with tint brewery Workmen, with the (’oal llointing Engi- 
in'orn, and with the Stationary Firemen, are rclcired to in the accountfs of those 
organizations 

General aims. The International Union of Steam Engineers, in the declaration 
ol ])riiicii»le.s ]iroli.\ed to its coiiHlitution, declar<‘S that the interests of all classes 
ot labor are identical, ngardless ol ucciiiiation. nationality, or religion; urges its 
nieiobi^rs to call for goods wliicb bt-artlie tra'le-m.irk oforgani'cil lalior, and to 
strive to secure lo^’islatioii in favor "J tho"!* who ju'cduco the wealth of the coun¬ 
try; asserts it “ as a saered iiritieijih' limi trade-nnionitioii above all others diould 
set a good evainiile as good and l.iilhful workmen, ]>erl'orming tlieir <lu! \ to their 
ompioyoi.s with honor to themselves and to their oigaiii/.ation, ” exjircs-es (he 
lieliel tliat the ledin tion of hoiits for a day s work increa’Bes the intoHigenee and 
happiiiess of tho laboier. and also increases tlie di iiiand tor labor; ciiticises any 
atieiiipt to establish a cradation of licmise ot wage-., and liolds that tlie fi\tng ot a 
JMiMiitimri piua* (or a day's woik, h'tting tbecmiilover grade the wages above that 
iniiiininm, is the hi st meihod of legulatiiig the wageijnestion. ami antliori/<‘s its 
local unions to deinaml a reduction ol the hours ol labor to not more than s per 
day and to bring ahoui siicli a lasim lion as soon as ['ossibh'. 

Tlie union annoiinees as its obp cts To oneoiir.'ige a. iiiglier standard of slvill. to 
cultu ate leelings ol fi lend-b!]! among tin' meniljers (o assist each other in secur¬ 
ing eni[tloymeiil, lo redii((» tho houts ol lalMir, to secure a higher stamiaial of 
wages, to elevate the nior.d. intellectual, and social condition ot the members, and 
to strive to e.xtend a nnifoim license law for the betUT ]»roteclion ot lile and 
jiroperty 

Com onLioaa. Tlio nat lonal con vent ions are bidd annually. Tlio basis ol’ropre- 
eontatation is I delegali' tor. .u h loo nifinlieis oi le'^.s, and 1 ih legale m I vote for 
oaeli siiceording lOOmeiabersoriiiajorilv fraction thiTCof. No delegate can ropre- 
Bent mon' iliau unions, nor vote tor more than 3no members. A local in arrears 
to tlie amount of I inonllis per capita ta\ can not be represented. Each local 
jiays tlie e\peiist's of i(.s own deleg.iti's 

The fonva ntion lias povvor to aim nd tlie constitution liy ma.ionty vot(‘. 

Olticora. -'I’bc olbiets aic a laesidont. •> vice-presi<lenLs, a secretaiy-troasnrer, 
and 3 tiu.sti'cH. They are .h-cted in the convention by viva voce vote. The 
presKlmit, tile VICO pre.sidenis, and the secretary-treasurer constitute the general 
e.xoeutive bo.iid. which is the siipreiiu' exei iitivo power ol the organizaliMii in tho 
intervals between eonvoniioris The secretnrv-treaRurer has a salary ol $100 a 
montli. Theotliei ineinberH ol the giuiernl executive board receive as such the 
sanie rate of wages, while in discharge ot their duties, which they receive while 
at work at thoir tr.ide. togcilier with mileagi- and all necessary e.xpenses. 

Tlio board of ti iistei's li.ivecliarge of the j»ropert> belonging to the international 
orgaiii/ation. and it is their duty to audit tlie books of the secretary-treasurer. 

Local unions.- A local cliartcr may be gianled to any 10 (luablied steam engineers. 
In a locality where a union already exists no seeoml charter may be granted unless 
xvith tho consent of throe fonrtlis of the member.s present at a notified meeting of 
tho existing local, tin* vote U ing taken by ballot. The charter fee is $i20, and 
when a union is tlio lirst in its town, ami is org.inized by an utlicial organizer, he 
gets .slO of tho fee 

Memberghi}).—.\ candidate for meinber.sliip must lie a competent engineer, capa¬ 
ble of earning a liveliliood for himself and family. Ho must bean operating engi* 
neer, and must haven license if licenses are id luired whore he lives. The local 
is to he the judge ol the wisdom of admitting :i candidate who is out of employ¬ 
ment, or a candidate who is “a member of an organization tliat is opposed to 
organized labor." Agents or otlieis who do not earn their living by operating 
steam plants are barred. Inspectors of boilers may hold immibersiiip. Election 
to membersliip is by ball ballot. All members must vote, and a maiority elects. 

Discipline. Any luomber who violates tin- traile rules of the local, or undermines 
a fellow-imunber m liis wages, or willfully injures the roput.ition or employment ot 
any member, or lads to k(‘ep strictly private all the business of his union, unless 
publication lias been authorized by vole, is punishable by a fine of not loss than 
la, or expulsion, or both. 

Any member who goes into any city seeking work, or goes to work, where a 
strike or lockout is pending is subject to a line of not less than $2.'), or expulsion, 
or betli. 

Any member who becomes an habitual drunkard, or commits any offense dis¬ 
creditable to the organization, or encourages division of the funds, or dissolution, 
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of any local union, or separation of any local union from the general organizat um. 
18 to 1>G e.xi>elle<l. 

Any meinlxT who enters a meeting of a local in a state of intoxication or wlio 
n.>es profane or nnhecoining language during the meeting is to be ailmonisiied by 
tlie chair, and if lie again offends is to Ix'excluded fiom the room and lined .Vu 
cents, for the second olVenso, .si. for the tliird. ho is to 1)0 suspended d mouths 

Any ollicer or conuuilteeman of a local union wlio fails or neglects topoifonu 
any «Uity iei|iiired of him is to be fined Each member mii't keep tlie secietan 
informed of his pla( i‘ of ivsidcnct'. under jc nalty of d.') cents (ino. 

('harges against a member ot a loca' union must he presf iited in writing. an<l 
inu-'t specify the offense and the section ot the censtuution or l)y laws \ lolated 
'I ho inemlHT IS to b<Mio(itied toaltendfor tiialattbe next meeting TIk' tiial 
takes place b<‘loie a ( oiiiinil tee (if •').■chosen b\- hit fi. m II memlit'rs nominated lo 
the union, the acciisi'd and tlie accuM-r iia\ ingeacli tin* right to challenge d. 'I’esti- 
moiiy of pt'rsons nut niemheis i-. adnnssibie Theeomnnttee leporrs to tlie union, 
and a two-thirds voli‘ of tlio niemlx is jiresent is then necessaiy to convict tlie 
detondant and to ath\ such legal peiiaU> as ma\ he deeiinsl iiroper. 

Finances 'bhe [ter capita tax is 10 cents a month. Tlie mmimuiii initiation lee 
is and the mimnium hx .il diK's .uo do cents a nionih. 

The S'cietar\-tieasiirer is lorhidden to retain more than Jioi) m Ins iiossession 
atanylimi*. ){«' is to deposit all mom'V in somelianlx. Allordeis for tin; pa}'- 
monl ot nioiii vor lor witlidr.iwing it Irom hank are to he countersigned hy tlie 
jiresideiit. The hooks ol tile s(s ietar\ -treasun'r are to b«‘ auditeil by tlio l»<*ard ol 

trustees. 

Tlio hinds of each local union aro ciillcetcd by tlie sccietai\ ami turned over 
by him to tin* tiea->urer. 

' Sinkos When any tra<!o difln ulty aiis('s the tiresidnitof tlie local union is to 
apj omt acoiilenaice comiiiitteo to w.ut on th(‘euiplo\er with ii view !<* solthiig the 
dispute. It (lie conmul tee tails, the union pioceetK (o act on the grievance. To 
Hiist.nn il a 1\\o-thirds \ oie. hv secret hallot. ol the members piosent at a meeting 
of wlm h duo notice lias been given, is io<jUired. If (In* grie\ance is sustained by 
sucli a vot(‘. till' genei al sect etai y is (<< bo I nrnislied with an account of the dilh- 
eiilty The geiK'ral iiresideiit is then to sriid foiiH' snit.iblo niembm, it tlu' «'\ecu- 
tivu I'o.tid tliink- It iH'ccss.ary, to \Hit tlie m ene of tioulileand try to adpist tlio 
ditlieuKy hy nogotiall <n or urlntration. It tins tails, the general exeeutivo board 
ma\ tlK'ii ••uictioii a strike 

NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF COAL HOISTING ENGINEERS. 

History The National Erothorhood of Coal Hoisting Engineers was organized 
in Its luemheivliip b.is till recently homi almost confliieil to Jlliiiois ami 

Indiana, and a gr»Mt proportion (;f tlie memliors liave been in Illinois. It has 
recently Ixen organi/ing in Iowa and tin* secretary asserted in Jun<‘, HlOl, thatUO 
per cent ot the Iowa engim'ei.s wiu'c now niembei s. 'I'ho iiroceednigs of the fourth 
annualcoiivi'iition. iiehl IK Eebru iry llioo m'licute tlmt uiMo hShd the orgam/a- 
tion was w'cak and h.id acconiidished litlle lor its immbera. The grand chiel 
reported that at the termination ot tlie annual convent lou m I.HttO tlie organization 
xvas ia a deploiable condition Tliere u ere only about JoO member.s in goo<l stainl- 
ing. and lliere seemed to b.‘ danger that tlie Itrotliorhood would be liroken up. 
The more tavoralile condilions prevailing in tlu' i oal tra le <lnring however, 
togetlK'i- with theeffoi ts of the grand cl net as organi/er. gie.itly strongthened the 
urganiz.itioii It succeeded in increasing its wages .tnd in making an agreement 
witli tlie employers of lllmos 'I'lie number ot meniin rs was estimated by the 
general secretary in .Uilv. llHio. at ■'^oo, and the niimli'T of locals had increased 
Irom L*0 m isii'.i to in IdOo In .lune, IDO I, the niimbei of locals was given as IH, 
ami the numb'r ol inemliers as .ibout 1 .00. 

Tht* charter of the American l-ederation of Labor to the (..'oal Hoisting Engi¬ 
neers. winch \v, 18 issued in \>y.K is said by the secivtary of the union ot Steam 
Engineers, to have been issmsl against hi.s piotest. On tlie other hand, it is said 
that the Federation ollicials asserted that he had given his consent. The execu¬ 
tive council of the Federation smoothed the matter over byaskingthe two unions 
to appoint committees to arrange a basis of amalgamation. The roiiuest seems 
not to have been coinplieil with There was. however, a meeting between the 
officers of the two organizations in May, 1001, at which a modus vivendi is under¬ 
stood to have been agreed on 

General aims.—The ('onstitution simply declares that tlio i)ur]>oseof the orgauiza' 
tion is ••to elevate the standing and to more effectually combine the interests of 
it8 members,*’ 
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If, is enacted: “ The influence of the Brotherhood ns a body shall never be enlisted 
or used in favor of any politu'al or relifrious organization whatever, and no politi¬ 
cal or religious discussion shall be permitted at any meeting of any division." 

Convention!.--The convention is held annually, and con.sists of one delegate from 
each local division for each 50 members or fraction thereof. Members are paid 
from the general treasury, .iid.50 a day, and railroad fare not exceeding ‘A cents a 
mile. The constitution may be amended at any annual convention by a majority 
vote of the delegates present. 

Officers.—The oflicers are a national cliief engineer, second national chief, sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. and an executive board of one member from each coal mine m- 
»]»ection district in States so divided, Indiana to be allowed U members. The 
national chief 18 lo give all his time to tlie organization and to act as national 
organi/er. 'I’lio secretary-treasurer must allow no orders to bo drawn on the funds 
unless signed by tlie chief engineer. 'Plie secretary-treasurer must give a bond of 
$5,000, and tho grand chief one of $‘J,000. The compensation of these oflicers is 
fixed at each annual convention It is at present $85 a montii lor tho chief engi¬ 
neer, and $s() for the secretary treasurer, witli traveling expenso-s. 

The exooutivo board has general contio' and decKie'^ all <ine8tions and appeals, 
snliject to overruling l>y the national convention. The members are paid $1 a day 
and railroad faro not exceeding 8 cents a mile 

Membership.—The applicant for menilxM.ship must jiass a satisfactory examina¬ 
tion, before a board appointed by tlie local division, as to Ins qnahrications as an 
engineer, and must then ho I'lecti'd to memhershi]> hy a majority vote on a secret 
ballot. Only persons of good moral character and temperate linbits may he 
admitted In States where a certificate of competency is roipiired only holders of 
such certificates are eligible. 

Apprentices.- No member of the Brotherhood may teach an apprentice to run his 
engine without the consent (d’ his division. 

Discipline.—Should any brother neglect his duty or injure tho property of liis 
employer or endanger the lives of persons willfully, while under the influence of 
liipior or otherwise, lie shall be given a fair and im))artial trial and be disciplined 
as the case may deniainl. 

Any member who takes the placeol anyone engaged in a strike shall be expelled. 

No meinher shall accept a less ])rico for Ins labor than the scale set by the 
Brotherhood. 

No member shall work with a nonunion engineer. 

Every lueniher is bound to recognize every other inomhcr in good standing and 
shall not slander anyone. For willful inpiry to a hrotlier engineer a fine of from 
$10 to $50 may l>o iinpo.sed or tho offonder may be expelled. 

Finances. Tho charter foe for new locals is $‘i5. The initiation foo is $10 in dis¬ 
tricts where tho Brotherhood lias been in existence 0 months or more; elsewhere 
$5. The per capita tax IS 10 cents a month, and an additional assessment is col¬ 
lected ol 1 per cent on all wages earned at tho trade .-\il due.s are payable monthly 
in advance, and the constitution assumes that eitlier a member or a local division 
will bo euspondod when 30 days in arrears. 

Strikes and benefits —The constitution of the National Brotherhood of Coal Hoist¬ 
ing Engineers contains no definite provision.s as to the authorization or control of 
strikes or as to strike assessments. It is. however, declared that all members shall 
pay to the gr<in‘l lodge monthly 1 jiercentof their wages as engineers, aside from 
the grand dues of lo cents monthly. This percomage payment is, apparently, to 
judge from the records of the annual convention, chiefly designed for defense pur¬ 
poses. The constitution declares that any membor called out on a strike by a local 
grievance committeeor a national officer shall ieceivo$5per woekfrom the national 
treasury, while any member thrown out, of employment without just cause shall 
also receive $5 per week for not over 12 weeks. 

Tho annual convention of I8!»i) resolved that no increa'^e in wages should lie 
demanded for one year, but that every elTort should be made to increase the member- 
shipof the organization in ordertliat it might make demands later on Cne division 
of the organization, however, in view of the greater jirosperity of the coal trade, 
violated this order and demanded an 8-honr day. The grand chief, on investigat¬ 
ing the matter, decided that the demand was justified, and a strike was inaugurated 
in which the men were victorious. Thereupon the organization sent circular let¬ 
ters to all the local divisions encouraging them to make similar demands. In 
August the operators of the State wore asked to meet in joint convention, but 
failed to do so. The Brotherhood thereupon framed a scale of wages, and the 
employers finally met the representatives of the men and agreed to a contract as 
proposed by the iJBrotherhood. This contract, according to the grand cliief, 
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advanced wagO'^ 50 |H*r cent above tlie old scale in Illinois. Anothrr strike in 
Indiana at uL^ot the same time also resnlte'l in victory for the men. wh<» secnred 
an average increase in wages of s*-.’’) per month.' 

Hours and wages. —The jiresent hours are s in Illinois, Id in Indiana, and Id and Iv 
in Ohio. The union adojite a jiolicy which the Umon of Steam Engiia er.H stnmu- 
oufily opposes, and which is contrary to the policy of labor organizations m general, 
in grading Us members and allowing them to receive ditlerent rates of i>ay. Three 
grades are provided for m the .scale. All tlio locals m Indiana struck for the 8-honr 
day m November, IdOO, but they did not obtain it 

Obtaining employment —A list of unomiiloyed luember.s is kept at the national 
oftice 


WATCH CASE ENGRAVERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 


History.—The Watch (kise Kngiaiers’ International A^'flociation of AiiuTica was 
organized in .lannary. IddO. In .\ngn.st. I'.xid. tin* secrt'iary r*‘jMnied that the 
asHdCiatiou had 7 locals and "(dd members In .lime, ldd|. lie reported d locals and 
al)OUt 500 iiiemb^T'*, .saying tliat on account of slack trade and lahor tr-mhlos many 
members had left tiu' trade lor I he tune being, and were muployed on lew’clry. 

General aims —The preamble ot th(3 Watch Engravers <lec!;ires ■•Itisneces 
wiry to protect ourselves liy organization Iroiii tln^ grei-dv eintclies of eajntal, 
which, to endow itself w'lth more than its proper share lias driven us to this 
neco'^.sity. which is to unito and reject it. ' * * Onr piolession lias l)ei-n 

reduiod by unjust means -by subtractton of the art llieretrom - -leaving U simply 
a mochanieal la}>or. Tlierotoro let us pride ourselves in elevating it to its projier 
standusan art. demand the proper time tor the exocntion of same, and in'-reae!* 
tho<‘ompensation tliereol. Put a restriction on llio employment of lioys, the cur¬ 
tailment of the hours of labor, the aliolitiou of the contract s\stem. team and 
pieco^ystem. ainl minute system, and overtime work,except lu casesof absolute 
nocesHity, w’hen double compensation shall be i-xacted. 'i'liat xvi* sliall use every 
lawful means to make week-work or week-wage system our striving obiect. A 
miiiimun. standard of wages; properly lighted, liento i. and ventilated sliops for 
thei-omferi and safety of theemplo\6es.” 

Conventione —(’ouventioii.s are held annually. Local unions are entitled to 1 
delegate for each 7)0 members or fraction thereof, but in no case to more than 
8 dolegatofl 

ConstituUonal amendments.—The constitution can Ijo amended only by a two-thirds 
vote of the inemlxTS, after the amendment has been snljiiiitted in writing at three 
consecutive meetings of each local assembly 

Ofticera —The ofticers are a president, a vic(3-i»resident, a secretary-treasurer, and 
an executive committee of three. The secretary-treasurer has a salary of $l.'.i00 
a yenr. 

MemlwrshipNo person employed as foreman or assistant foreman or Imlding 
any oftice with a watch-case company is eligible to meiub'-rship. 

An apprentice who h is had an expenonco ot 2 years or mons at watch-case engrav¬ 
ing is eligible to memliership at half rates. No person H eligible to full member¬ 
ship till he has had d years'experience at the trade Api»reiitice8 must jiay the 
remaining half of thoir initiation fee at the expiration of their term of .d years. 

Apprenuces.—In January, lUOi). at the tim'-of the lormation of the national organ¬ 
ization, a rosolutioQ was adopted that “ no person, male or female, shall 1x3 admit¬ 
ted into the engraving trade for a term of -I years. ” The .secretary-treasurer 
justified this stej) as follows: “Some of the manufacturers have btieii in the habit 
ot hiring a large number ot boys and teaching them one small part of the engrav¬ 
ing trade. Theconse(iuence is that there are a large number of so-called engravers 
traveling around the country who. it rated according to their abilitv.are in reality 
nothing more or less than apprentices. Aa one of the objects of thi.s association is 
the elevation of our craft, we have restricted the employment of apprentices, and 
at the same time have made it the duty of the shop committee to see that the mem- 
ber.s of the aasociation do all in their jiower to teach the apprentices that are now 
employed in their respective factories the engraving trade in full, and try to turn 
out full-nedgod artists at the expiration of the .d years which they have to serve." 
In September, IDOO, it was said that there had been no dispute with employers as 


’ Proceedmgfi FyurtU Anuual Couvontlon.pp (5,7 
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to the oxcluHioti of apprentices. The rule was abolished, however, at the next con¬ 
vention, held Hl>out January 1. I'JOI. 

Apprentic'S must l>e U» years of before beginning and must serve 5 years. 
They must bo taut,d»t thooiitiro trade. The union unaertakes to prevent subdi¬ 
vision. The admission of females as apprimtices is forbidden. 

Discipline - Any inomlmr who fails to attend at least one ineetin^c in each month 
18 to be fiiiod ■>() cents. .Siciinesfl is a valid excuse. Any member who enters the 
meeting room in an into\i(;aled condition and disturbs the meeting, or uses 
improper, indecent, or jirofane language is to beexpelled from the room. Officers 
wlio fail to attend the mi'etings of the local assemblies are to be iinod cents for 
each omission. A moinlier failing to attend a shop meeting called by the shop 
e<nnnutleo is to be line<l oil cents. 

Any momlier wlio umb^rtukes to instruct unskilled workmen, not members or 
apprentices, in tia' Ir.ide is to be warned, iind if he persists is to be suspended or 
cxpelbnl. An\ member who delraiids a brother meml»er. or b'aves w'hile indebted 
to a biother memlxu’ with inb'iit to defraud him, or fraudulently misapplies the 
funds of the associaiion, or slanders a brother member, or acts contrary to the 
rub'sof tlie:i'<sociation on ;iny ({uesUon affecting the scale of wages, is lialtle to fine, 
suspension, or (‘xpnlsion. 

It IS “Ibe duty of the --boj) commitl('o to notify m»'ml)ers when loafing or not 
perforniing their duties that sucli will not be tolerated and that they shall do their 
duty to both employer ami this association.’ 

(Jhargc.s must be puisented m writing, and a copy ot them must be placed in the 
posse.ssioii of the accused a leasoiiablo time before the trial (Jiarges are to lie 
investigstcd by a « ommittee. If the coiiimittoo sustains (hem, the accused may 
jiresent his detense in the local as.sembly When the argument is concluded the 
accUHi'd and the prosecutor n;tire and the assembly votes, lirst on sustaining the 
rijportof the committee.and second on adoptingits recommendation as to penalty. 
A two-thirds vole is rcijuirrd 

Financos. -.\ regular asse.ssnieiit oi oi) cents a week is levied for the support of 
the national orgnui/.ation. 1 Inlf of it is lo be uso<l for geiirral expenses, the other 
half is sot aside lor “a national I nnd to b<' used in ca.soof emergencies.’’ Members 
earning lc.s.s than a week and appnmlica's earning less than.‘:io a week are exempt 
from tills assessment. The oxociiiive lio.iid has power to levy an assessment in 
the form of a percentage ol the earnings of all niomln’rs in employment to cover 
the coat of it strike or lockout t’lxr many months of l!>00 siicli an assessment was 
levied at the rate of .i per cent of xv.iges. Any member who is .sick or out of 
employment for a full month is exempt from all dues or assessments during the 
sickne-H or unem|)loym(>nt. 

The imtiaMon io*) is 'Die local dues may not be less than ‘jr» cents a month. 

Bonefita. -Upon the death of a member a luneral benefit of oO (‘enta for each mem- 
biT of the international union, raised by a special assessment, is paid to the rela¬ 
tive who bears the expense ot the tuncral. 

Strikes and lockouts.--A strike may bo ordei ed by a two-thirds vote of a local union 
without the a])pr(>val ot the national ollicers, The officers of the local union, as a 
strike committee, may rendor financial assistancotomomliersonstnke or locked out, 
not excooding a week to married members, to single members, and .sJ to half¬ 
rate membiTs. Thes{‘ benelit.s are paid from the national treasury. 

Any person who remains at w<''rk while a strike or a lockout is in progress, or 
who takes a i>ositiou in a sliop whert' there isa strike or a lockout, i.s subject to an 
initiation fee or a reinitiation fee of not less than •'>100, of which '^2') goes to the 
local and the ri'st to the national treasury. 

The short history of llio Watch Case Engravers has been exceptionally stormy. 
The union had barely been formed when two largo watch-case factories looked 
out their engravers, it is asserted, for .loining it. This misfortune was closely fol¬ 
lowed by strikes in two other lactones, and soon after by a combination ot all the 
watch-case manufacturers of the United States, except one. for the purpose, 
according to the statement of the union, of putting all tlie striking or locked out 
engravers, some 10 in number, on a blacklist, aiul excluding tin m from employ¬ 
ment. 'riie union asserts that the one manufacturer who continued to employ 
union labtir found so mucli profit in it, by extension of his trade, and those who 
were tighting the union found their trade so injured, that all the manufacturers, 
except the two who first began the contest, gradually came to terms with the 
union. About January, 1001, the union believed that even these manufacturers 
would be obliged to roi-ognize it. In the event, however, the combination of the 
previous year was revived, and on April l.b 1001, notices were posted m fivelaree 
factories, as follows: “ On and after Monday no union men will be employed in 
this factory, ” union asserts that no demands whatever had been made by it, 
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and that those notices constitnt^’d an unprovoked attack upon the organization. 
Aitont ViMi engravers were aiTecte<t One of tlie lactories, liowover, yielded after 
weeks and to<.)k bark its il-1 (‘niplo\oes. The lockout still continued in tlio 
remainder of tin* factories at the time of thv‘ prei>aration of this report. On June 
IH, 1!K)]. the secretary of the union ^aid that Us battles had cost it alxmt 
in itH eMstcneo of le»s than a year and a half 
Boycotts, -The assoc lation resohc cl at Us convention in .lanuary. 1001, to devote 
.')() (»*r cent of all money rei eived dtinng tie* ensning \ear to pushing Us boycott 
against the two watch-case faetoru-s winch did not tlien recognize it. The secre- 
tniy reports that the l)o\cott j'tiilemeiU of the organi/ation agairiKt thes.' tsvocon- 
eerlis li,i.s b en republwlic'd in lull ‘by tlie newspaiMTs in the two great watclicaso 
nianulactiiniig centers in Fiance and Sw'it/erland. .uid it also appears in the 
Italian newsi)a|i*“is w’c'ekly. Tins nUc'rna'ional trado-nnion action can not fail to 
ha\o an ninm nse •■lb el on those unfair and despic able tirins as the bulk of their 
tnidc' l■^ in Knropean couniries. ' 

Division of oinployment Tie' i onstUntion declares “ In tlio event of dull seasons 
It .shall be tlie duly ot all nieml»‘is of this association to sacnliee as much time as 
neee.SMii y lo kc'ep all biothei s emploxed in their respective' shoiis.” 

OvorUme Tlioi onstitutioii piovub s “Any member or iierson working overtime 
wulioiit the- s.mction of the* shoji eomniUtoe. e.\cei»t in case of absolute necessity, 
shall 1)0 snbjeet to ,i fim' o1 s'>o or more'.' 

Piecework and taskwork -Tlio \Valcli-( ase EngiaverH.strnck in 1900 against the use 
(4 jiii c • work tiy the Aim i lean W atcli ('asc- ('oinpanv. and succeeded in abolishing 
It. The .secretary stated tliat tliey had abohslied the' piecework system m every 
factory m the eountri e\cc‘j)t two.' 

Intiie spring of r.'oothe \Vatcli-('ase Engravers stnn-k against tlie Kev.-'tono 
Wafeh t ’use Company foi tin' abolition of the system ol taskwork or the so-called 
niinnle system. It had been re<inired. it was .^aid. tliat tiio engraving of a case be 
finished in -Id minutes. It w’as also asse rted tliat when a new pattern was taken 
np It was g!\en to the fastest woiknian, and tlio tune in whicli lie did it was 
fixed as the tnnc' te be allowed for it. If more time was speou. ui>on the work the 
full liiiK' w.iH not paid for. This system was declared to rt'suit in dc-tenoration of 
tli“ i|ualUv of riie work, and the Engravers protested that the artistic touch which 
ouglit to ^'e given wa.s made' imjcos.mble,- 

Wages i‘h(‘ union has never establisned a iiiimmnm wag**, and every union 
man is latt! aecoi'ding to bis ability. 

Union label - The Watch-Case Engravers adopted a muon label about May 1, 1900, 
and in August, itmo, the executive conimittee reiiorted that 100,oOf) had already 
b'en issued, though only one manufacturer was using it. 


INTEKNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF STATIONARY FIREMEN. 

History. - The Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen was organized at the conven¬ 
tion of the Amern an l'ed<Tation of Labor in l><9.s l)y local unions already affiliated 
with the Fedi'rationof Labor. The Steam Engineers protested against the grant¬ 
ing of a Federation <-harter to the tiromeii. Thoir position was apiiarently thatan 
agieenient ought to be reached between the Engineers and the Firemen by amal¬ 
gamation or otherwise. The Firemen offered to submit the ([uestion ol amalga¬ 
mation to a referendum vote of their members, Imt this was not satisfactory to the 
Pbigineeis Notwith-standing tlie Engineers'protest, the Federation granted the 
Firemen s cliarter. 

The organi/atioii is meant to include all persons engageil in firing, tending 
water, and coal pa.ssing around .stationary and marine boilers. In July. 1900, the 
secretary reported that the number of locals in Dot ember. 1H99, was iiO, and the 
nnmlier of members l.lOl, and that at the date of the report the number of locals 
was t? ari'I tin* nucilier ot members 4.205. 

General aims.—Tiio Brotherhuod of Stationary Firemen declares that its objects 
are to ])luce the occupation upon a higlier plane of intelligt'nce. efficiency, and 
skill; to encourage the settlement of disputes with employers by arbitration: to 
.secure employment and pay tor xvork; to reduce the hours of labor, and by all 
legal and proper means to elevate the moral, intellectual, and social condition of 
the members. 


•American Foderatlomst, August, 11KK), i) 24S. geptembor, IWX), j). 27V. 
‘Locomotive Firemen's Magazine, April, IVUU, pp. !Jei, 302 
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Conventions,—Tlie convention meets annually. Local unions are entitled to 1 
dolejfato for each M mcmlK^r.s or traction tln-reof. All the votes to which a local 
is entitled may bo cast by 1 deh*j;ale. if desired. 

Officers,—The olln'erH are a jirenident, i vice-presidents, a seeretary-tri'asnror, and 
4 nn'iiibersof tlio o\ecntivo Injard, The president, the vice-presidents, ami the sec* 
rei.iry-troaHurer are also iiiemberHOl the executive board. The piesident receives 
no salary. Tlie eoiivention of IHUD voted a salary of $50 to the secretary-treasurer 
for the onsning year. 

Moniborship.—Th(i constitution specifies no (inalifications for memhershi]) and 
gives no rules for a'liiiissioii. 

Tlie convenlioii of llie Stationary Firemen in isoil passed a resolution requesting 
the St. Loins union to altohsh its rule excluding colored firemen, and instructed 
tlie sei relary-treasurer to see that this resolution was complied with. 

Finances --The jter capita tax js 7 cents a month, of which 1 cent goes to the sup¬ 
port of the ollicial journal. The local unions are forlndden to make the initiation 
lee h‘Hs than $1 or monthly du(“S less than ,50 cents. 

c' ikes.—Local unions au' lequired to submit to the executive hoard a statement 
of giievaneos and of the causes leading up to tln‘ di-mand lor a strike, and must 
get tlio consent of a majority o! the I'xecufive bo.ird “ befoi e an ajipi^al tor aid can 
be ma<h‘.” 

The union nqsirted to the Federation ot Labor in the fall of lOOO that it had won 
:i strikes during the ]irec(sliiig year, eoinpromi-oil I, and lost I: I7 .h persons wore 
involved, of whom Ml I were l>euefite(l, the cost was $1, Ml',* 

Hours of labor. Th(> Station.ary Firemen .aspire to reduce their hours of labor to^*^. 
They have made se\er.il strikes for Ibis object, ami in tlie maiority of cases have 
been Huccessl'ul Tlu'y often saenlieo a part of their wages for the sake of shorter 
hours For instance, the Journal nl November 15, 1>'1»H. announced that the fire¬ 
men in Mil' bnwveries of Kansas (’ity li.id got tlieir hours reduced from I'J to -s and 
their wages raised from 5‘o (amis an hour to 5*5, and the firemen ot the Jfichigan 
Sugar Works, at Bay City. Mich., had got the .same short<‘nuig of hours and an 
increase of wages from 15 cents to 5'(» ciuits It will he seen that in the former 
case the daily wages woie re<luc(‘d from s2.10 to and in the latter case from 
$1.80 to $1.01) 

License laws. -The Ami'ricaii hVdoration of Labor convention of 1800, upon the 
motion of an Oliio stationary fireman, passed a resolution asking the Ohio legisla- 
tun* to pass a law forbidding any piusim to tiro a stationary steam boiler in Oliio 
witlioutaIieon.se. The re.solution declared that the members ol the Firemen's 
Union of Toledo, wlio8(‘ representative intioduced the resolution, were rapidly 
being re]ilaee(l by minors and incomiietent pm-soiis, and tliat the law in question 
was essential to the safety of every person where a steam boiler was used.' 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF JOURNEYMEN HORSESHOERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

History.—The International Union of Journeymen Horseshoers of the United 
States and Canada was organized at Philadclidiia. as a national union, in 1874. 
In 181)2 it chartered its first local in Canada and changed its name to international. 
In 189J it (lejiarTod from the u.siial jiractice of trade unions by incorporating under 
the laws of Colorado. It is provided in the articles of incorjioration that it shall 
issue only one charter to each luty where a union is organized, except to New 
York, where txvo charters are to bo granted. 

In 1890, at the clo.se of the fiscal year. April 1, it had 20 locals; 1894.40; 189.5,48. 
1890, .52; I8'.»r, 00 ; t89s, 70; 1899, 7is. 1900, 117. In August, 1900. it rejiorted 121 
local unions and 0,000 iinunbers; in June, 1901.102 locals and about O.Soo members. 

Convention. -The convention of the Horseshoers is held annually on the third 
Monday in May. The n itionnl ofliceis are members of it. with the power of vot¬ 
ing. as well a.s the delegates from the local unions. Each union which has 5 
members or more is entitled to 1 repre.sentative. a union with 75 members is 
entitled to 2 ropresenlatives, and larger unions to an additional delegate for 
every additional 75 iiieml)ers Reju-esentation is based on average membership for 
the whol(‘ year. To have 2 delegates a local must have paid $30 i>er capita tax 
during the past year, which is the full tax for 75 members. Any union which 
fails to send a representative is to bo fined not less than $5 nor more than $50. A 
nnion under suspension for nonpayment of the per capita tax can not be repre¬ 
sented. 


^ Conveutiou Procoodingn, 1896, p. 94. 
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Tho convention of liKK) passed a resolution, witliont dissent. tha< the next con¬ 
vention meet in The provision for annual conventions stil! stands as a part 

of the articles of incor])oration. 

ConsUtntioDal amendments —Tlie by-laws may bo amended l)y a two-thirds vole of 
the representatives m convention Tin' Inndamental con^tllutlon seems to liave 
lieen so Hxe<l, by boinj; put in tho form of articles of incoi pi^ration that it can not 
be amended unles.s by the unanimous consent of the mrinboi'^ ot the convention, 
who constitute tho le^^al corporation. This was tin* pur])ort of a lepil ojunion 
obtained by the union in 

Olticer*. Tlie ollicers are a president, three vice-presidents, and a secretary- 
treasurer. 'i he «'fticerfl constitute the executive ( ouncil Tlie\ aio e!ectc<l in tho 
cunvention by a majority vote, ’by the Au''tra!ian .sjstein ol voting'.' Tlie presi¬ 
dent, the tirst vice-president, and the set retary-trea''Ur(‘r are j aid for their attend- 
ame at the convention at tho raieol :>T a day, including' tho nocess.ir\ tinuMif 
traveling. the> also reeei\erailr‘'a<l tai o ]>> tlie most ilirect loiite. The president's 
salary is sHM a \ • ar. the •'ocretary Ireasnri i is slot). The otlu '-rs. as an execu¬ 
tive council, ha\e jurisdii lion over stiikes and luci^ontH. Tliey hear and decide 
ail apjieals and Krio\anccs. siihjei t to a furtlier a(ii><'al lo flic annua! coinontion. 
When meetini,’'as an o\c(mtive council. tlio\ lecoivos? ad,i\ ami hire to and from 
the place <)( meeting. The piesideiit, the lirst vico-pres dent .mil tlie secretary- 
treasurer as a board ot t ni.viees are n ipiiroil to o\amino all bills against tin* iiiiiou 
and order the pa,\ nient of them wlien ai>[-i‘'\eil. They an* also t<* oxamine and 
approve the liond of the se. retary ticasuier. 

Tlie dologrites of the Ixail unions to tlio < onvontnm perform fumTaons which are 
not commonly jtei b 'rmoil iiy sindi ollicM s Tlmy .ire elected for a year, their teiau 
beginning on i lie day on winch the c>invenUou moots. In aildilion t'att'inling 
tho convention, they aio roijuired to act •ms deputies foi their respoctivo utiion.s, 
they shall do all tlie' no. ossarv corrospondem o with each loeal union, and lorwaial 
to tho Ht'crotary ot the Intel nation.ii I bium tho per <• ipita tax and lesot ve I mid or 
special assessment m accordam e with th** by laws, betori' the end ol t'acli qiiai ter, 
the names of memliors initiated, admitted b\ card, n iiisiate.l siisjioiided. rejected, 
ainl tlie names and address of the oflicers ot Ins local union, also niimiter of niom- 
l)ers, and give him general news of tlie union, under seal upon toi ms luinished by 
the intornat'onal secrotarv-treasurer.' 

The repres -utativo or delegate is further ro<[Uued to .iiiswi-r all the correspomb 
enceof the i*r. s;(ient and install theoilicersot his local union It will bosoen that 
his duties are m a great degree those ot a secietary. In older tube oligiitloasa 
delegate, ono must iiavosersed I'J conse( utive months as an olbc*T in the local 
muon winch b«* ri'piesents, and must be worl ing at the t ladi*. Among the i|uali- 
Hi'ations ot delegates is the ability ■ lo read and write their correspondenei' ' 

Discipline. Any member who takes a position as salcsnian for any horseshoe, 
nail, or hardware company, or wlio jieimils Ins name to appear on cards rojne- 
senting any business firm, or who is in any wa> conm cled with the running of a 
sliop. except as a worker for wages, forfeits his meinbi-iship. Sodoesanv mem¬ 
ber who takes a contract or subcontract from any company or corporation for 
shoeing horses. 

Any nirmber working in the jurisdiction of a local union otlicr tlian liiBown, 
who accepts less than tlie full amount ol wages demanded 1>\ the union wiiero lie 
works, or refuses to strike when that union leijuests him to do so. is subiecl to a 
fine ot $■.’() for the first offense and to expulsion for tho.secomi. Any member who 
undermines another iii Ins wages, or does any injustice to another, or accepts 
employment where there is a difficulty involving wages or tho lules of the union, 
without the sanction of tlie proper authority, is to le hm d s'* for the lirst offemo. 
and for the second is to be expelled. Members aie tried f.irall offenses by the 
excH'utive eommittee.s of tho locals to which they belong. 

Finance8.--The charter fet* I rom new unions is :>**. The per capita tax is 10 cents 
a ijuartcr for each member; but there is a further provision, under the name of a 
reserve lund, for the payment of aO cents a member a quarter -the 10 cents to 
cover running oxpense.s and the aO cents to be devoted to disputes. 

The initiation iee of the local union may not be less tban m nor more than §20, 
without special permission of the international executne board. 

Stnkefl.—No strike CAn be constitutionally inaugurated unless sanctioned by two- 
thirds of the memliers of the local union pre.^ent at a meeting, and also by the 
executive council of the international union. It is provnb'il that not more than 
onecity shall lie allowed to strike at one tune unless otherwise ordered by the 
International Union, and then only aUer all honorable efforts at arbitration have 
failed. The constitution does not specify the amount of the strike benefit. Eight 
dollars a week seems to be the common payment, yometimes has been paid to 
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married men and only $4 to those who have had none but themselves to support. 
The local union is required to support its members on strike for weeks before 
asking foranytliing from the internatiomil. Tl.is provision ton<?fe to discourage 
the forming of a local union under the immediate iiressurooi a dispute and for 
the pnrpo.s(i of ordering a strike at once ami securing the aid of the international 
bo<ly. It makes it necessary lor a local to exist long enough lo accumulate a cer¬ 
tain reservo fund before entering upon a strike. It servos the saiii'* purjiosoas 
the provisions which some unions have, forbidding Han< tion to a strike in any 
local which has not boon a certain time afhhated. 

The union rei»orted to the l'’edoration of Labor in the fall ol IbOO that it had 
won 4 strikes and compromised t during the jireceding year. Three hundred per¬ 
sons were involved, and all were benefited Tlie < o>t was about s') ouo. 

The first viee-pro.sident and general organizer says in a letter juiblished iii the 
oflhdal journal for May, l!M)u- •‘itemeinber that wbh the united efforts of the 
journi^yiiien and boss horseshoers we can advance with tlio limes and not decline, 
as IS the case. Our fight i.s the boss horsedioer's, his light is oiiin ” 

Hours of labor. -The union has pas-eda nwolntion declaring that it adopts a iMiour 
workday for all locals that an3 prejiared to demaml it, and that no union which is 
working h hours a <biy shall bo permitted to < liange its hours. Tlio 1 loiseslioers 
Imvomade considerable ]u-ogress towaivl tlio actual (*stablislinient of tliohour 
day. In June, I DO I, about half llm imunberH were s.nd to be workinghours and 
the rust It was a.ssertod that all overtime was p.iid at oO cMits an hour. 

Union label -The locals of nlxiiit lo eitio-s have a<lopted local-union stamps. The 
mark is struck into the hot shoe witli a steel stamp u hen tlio shoe is ready to be 
put on tlio foot. The rules of the locals g<*nerallv i>rovide that stamps snaU be 
furnished to the members, oither frc'O or lor a small payment jier niontli, but sliall 
remain the )>roperty of the organization, and shall imt In* ii^ed m anv sln.p where 
nonunion men are employed In Hamilton. Ontario, in < 'incinnali. ami in Syra¬ 
cuse, N. Y.. all horses belonging to the city govi'riiments are roqniroil to ho shod 
by union men ana with shoea bearing the union slani]). 

The International Onion has recently adopted a union label, consisting of a 
monogram of the letters J. H. I'. 'I’ho regulations which iiave been ])ublislied 
regarding it provide that local unions which have lalxds of their own neerl not use 
it until renewal of the old oiu' becomes noci'.ssarv. “ Members and others working 
in a shop entitled to use of the label, whi> are not in ])ossessioii of tli(> current 
quarterly card, are required to pay du rents ]>er day into the treasury ot the local 
union under which they are working for (‘aidi day s neglect to take oiit the same.” 
In Juno. IDOl. the labid was said to bo in us('in in cities , 

License laws. -The Horsesboms. following the example of llio iloctors, the 
plumbers, and otliors, have tried to got laws jia^sed to tix the qualifications and so 
limit the number of those who shouhl engage m their ocmipation. The Amoncau 
Federation of Labor convention of IS'J.d adopted tlie following resolution 
''Hrsolrcil, That the American Pedoratiou of Labor heartily indorse tlie action 
of the International Union of Journeymen Horseshoers in its ottortto secure legis¬ 
lation which will confine the employment of hor.sevhoeis and veterinary surgeons 
to those who possess the skill and necessary oxperienci', and in regulating and 
directing the course of apprenticeship and the education of those intending to 
pursue the art of horseshoeing.” 

License laws have been pas.sed in Now Yoik, Colorado. Michigan, Illinois, and 
Minnesota. 

Official journal.—In January, 1900, the Horseshoers began the publication of an 
official magazine called the International Hnrseslioors' .Monthly Magazine. It con¬ 
tains some 00 pages of reading matter eaidi month, chietiy ilovoted to matter of 
particular interest to members of the union, including some technical articles on 
horses and horseshoeing. It has obtained corre.'^pondence fr<mi members (U’former 
members of the union in Great Britain and in Russia. It is .sent to all memliers, 
and on account of it each local union is reijuirod to jiay cents for each member 
on its books in January of each year 

HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL ALLI¬ 
ANCE AND BARTENDERS’ INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OP 
AMERICA. 

History.—The Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance was 
formed in 1S90 by local unions which had before been attached directly to the 
Federation of LaW. The second half of its compound name w.is added in 1890. 
It includes barten^fers, cooks, porters, and waiters. Where the numbers justify 
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it. each of these crafts is organized in a separate lot'al. A local union compoRod of 
j)erson8 who iierf^in one kind of work has no n^ht to initint*' persons who perform 
another kind of work which is represented bv anotlier local in the same place. 
The number of inembers on which the on^ani/ation )>aid per capita tax f(»r April, 
liMMi, to the American Federation ot Labor was In .Inly, I'.'OO, the union 

rejKirWd 12T local organizations, witli 7.tn>r members— b,?.) I male and female. 
For March. IDOL tax was paid to the Federation on D..V,L‘ memlxT?.. The nnmlmr 
of locals at this tune was l>n. The nnanbi'rslnjt h.id more than doubled in a .\eHr. 

The union was substantially reorganized in and tin* leorganization seems 
to illustrate the efliciencv with whicli the Amenean Keilei anon ot Labor some¬ 
times acts, in spib' of its renunciation of power tocompel and to sliow tho value 
whieh Its HUjiervision and control may ha\ e for the bodies afhliated with it. 

ThoSt. Louis local union and some otlieis had l>eeoiiie satisfied, it appears, that 
the international oflicers were unfit for their jiositioiis. Tlio -lissatmlied locals 
apjHjaled to the Federation of Labor. The execiilive comicil of the lAslojation 
cited the accusers .and the accused to appear before it. during tlio < omcntioii of the 
Federation in Alter (he pudiiniiiary hi'ariiig, the executive ciuincil of tho 

Fo<leMtion suggested that the persons on each sid«‘ of the coulruveisv iiamo tAVo 
men, well-known members ot other labor unions to be members of a board ot arbi- 
tration, ami that tho executive council itselt name a tilth memher who should bo 
chairman. Tlie plan was adojited. and by agreiincnt tu!l .intlionty w.is placed 
m tho liaiKls ot the hoard of arbitration, .\fter a hiMring, which occupied Sdavs, 
the iKiaid ordered a convtmtion of the union to lx- held iii ('Im a:;o m March, !sOi), 
and itself as-.umod the authority to pidgc the credentials ol tho delegates and to 
superviflo tho gath(*ring. It also aliolislied repr' seiitalion b\ proxy, winch (he dis¬ 
satisfied meinliers of the union alleged had enabled ,if.'W nieti (o keep control of 
the organization In spite of tho measntes taken liy the board, if is declaied by 
tho present secretary Ireasiner th.it the<-ouventiou was p.icked tliat (’Imago with 
tvvooutsido localscoutrollefl tlioconvention.and tbaf its j>io< eetlmgs weio a lan-e, 
which the rejirescnt,Hives o! eleven hn-als, who liad come hundreds (d‘iiiiles W4ue 
unable to control. Tlio board of arlntration, howi'vcr. took ssion on the l.ist 
day, niado oxten.sivi' changes in the constif ution by its own ant lioiity, and mmlo 
decisions and ordeis which resulb'd in the ostablishimnit of a new executive lioai d 
and in the removal of tho old general secretary. Tlie new pn-sidont and execuuive 
board were unabltg how' ver. to get posse-sion of the general o)lic<-. Tliougb a 
new socreta'V had I een elected at the ('lucago (^oiucntion. ho failed to make the 
financial stab mont io.|mred bytlio constitution,and refusisl tosnbmittoan inves¬ 
tigation of Ijm office by the executive iioard. 'I’he executive lioard appealed to tho 
executive council of tho Federation of f^abor. asking it to revoke t.liooxi.sting char¬ 
ter ol the Hotel and Restaurant Lmpniyoes' Alli.im e. ami to grant a duplicate 
certificab* of affiliation to tlio legal executive board This request was ultimately 
conijilied with, ami throngii tho support of the Federation ol Labor the Alliance 
was established under new leadership, which has proved its ellii iency by a remark¬ 
able incri'aseof memberahip. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer to the convention of IDOO acknnwle<lgea 
further indebbHine.ss to the Federation of Labor for tho work of its general and dis¬ 
trict organizers in forwarding tho org.anization of hotel and restaurant enijiloieea 
in places where the Alliance lia.s no local union. The secretary-treasurer also .says: 

“My predecessors in tins office had sent out a circular to various organizeis, 
and in this circular bad made jiromi'-es which they had never attemj»te<l to fill. 
This waa with reference to our ‘Outfit' for new locals, the understanding of tho 
organizers being that said outfit contained a full set of IkdoKs, After receiving 
I onsiderable complaint, 1 finally made arrangements willi the general liea<b|nar- 
b^rs of tho American Federation of Labor to furni.sb me witli outfits similar to 
those they forwarded to locals directly affiliated. To these outfits I atlnlmte 
much of our recent success, as they are the one thing nece.ssavy to start new locals 
off in prosier shape, and since we have been furnishing the said outfits we have 
not lost a single new loc.al. We have received much favorable comment on tlio 
completeness of the said outfit, many organizers saying it is the best furnished by 
any of the younger internationals, and superior to tliat furnished bv many old 
org^anizations.”* 

General aim—The preamble of the Hotel and Restaurant Kmployees and Bar¬ 
tenders' Union is as follows; “ Recognizing the fact that organization is necessary 
for the amelioration and final eniancit»ation of labor, therefore, we have organized 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees' International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 


> Report of Board of Arbitration is kuvi'ii in Fedcrationi-t. vol (1, p Ci 
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“We declare— 

“ 1. That labor creates all wealth, but the laborer does not receive his duo share 
of the wealtli he ])roduce8; therefore, 

“2. To onablo bun to secure his full rights he must unite with his fellow-workers, 
so as to accomplish by united action what is impossible by individual effort.” 

ConvenUon.—The convention meets annually. Locals are entitled to 1 delegate 
for the first r>() meiul^ors or less, and 1 additional delegate for each oO members or 
ma.iority fraction thereof. No local can have more than 8 delegates A local 
may cast its 2 or d votes m the convention by 1 delegate. Since the reorganiza¬ 
tion of no proxies are allowed. The expenses of the delegates are borne by 
tho locals. The international union pays the expenses ol the general president 
an<l secretary-treasurer. 

A delegate mu.st have bi-en a member for at least 0 months, unless his local lias 
beenorganized within that time. A local can not bo rejiresented unless it has been 
chartered 45 days and has [laid 1 montli’s per capita tax. 

Constitutional amendments.—All amendments of tho constitution must be referred 
to popular vote. A majority decides. It is apparently necessary that all amend¬ 
ments i)B first acte<l upon by tho convention. 

Officers. —1’he oflicers are ,'i president, seven vico-preflideiits, and a secretary-treas¬ 
urer. All nro elected by the convention, and together they constitute tlie execu¬ 
tive board. The convention also elects tho managing editor of theofticial .lonrnal. 
No two ot tho vice pre.-idents may come from the same town or (uty. 

The president is general organizer, and has also power to decide all (juostions of 
law and to regulate any controversy betwe<‘n local nnion.s or between a local union 
and tho general body, subiect to appeal to the e.xecutive board and to further 
appeal to the convention. 

The secretary-treasurer 18 required to submit a monthly itemized statement of 
receipts and ev]»enditures to the local unions, and an annual itemized statement 
to the convention. He is forbidden to retain more than :>IOo m Ins po3.session at 
any time All furtlier sums must bo deposited in some responsible bank in his 
name as secretary-treasurer. He may not pay .iny bill until it has beiUi counter¬ 
signed by the president Ho must give a bond in some surety company for $2,0i)0; 
tlie co.st of It is jiaid by the union, flis salary is ^125 a montli. 

Joint executive boards.—Wlierever more than one local exists in a town a local 
.Toint e.veciitive board maybe formed with full power to adjust all diffovence.s 
between locals and between members ami their employeri. Two locals of tho 
same craft—waiters or bartemlers - oxHtmg in the .same town aredireoted to elect 
a joint committee to investigate tho (|u:ilifications of aiiplicants for membership 
All tho locals in a city must hold a loint meeting at least once a year. 

Membership —Culoreil persons are receiveil as members, but are organized in sep¬ 
arate locals. The (constitution iirovidcs tliat if a member of a cehTed local moves 
to a city where no local of Ins craft or racie (‘xists lie shall remain a member of tho 
local in the city from which he came. I'lvery alien member is re<juired to make 
a declaration of liis intention to become a citizen, and to perfect his naturalization 
as soon as the law permits. 

Discipline.—Charges against a member must bo made in writing and examined 
by a special committee of five, with notice to both parties and examination of wit¬ 
nesses. If the committ <‘0 reports that the charges are sustained, in whole or in 
part, the accused has tlie privilege of speaking before the local in hisown defense, 
lie must then retire, and. after the committee has read the charges which it sus¬ 
tains, the president puts to a vote, first, tlio recommendation of tho committee, 
then the proposition of expulsion, and then, if that fails, such minor penalty as 
the union may deem fit. A two-thirds vote is reiiuired to condemn to any penalty. 

If charges are made by the members of any local against members of another 
local, they are tried by the general executive board. 

Members condemned by tlioir locals may appeal to the general executive board: 
its decision is tinal. If tli(‘ board undertakes to discipline a local union, the local 
may appeal to the general convention. 

It IS forbidden to fine any individual member more than $10 or any local more 
than $1 per capita. 

FinanceB.—Every new local pays a charter fee of $5, Oat of the initiation fee of 
every new member 15 cents is paid to the international organization. The per 
capita tax is 7 cents a month. It was 5 cents a month up to 1900. 

The initiation fee of local unions can not be less than $2, except in the case of 
new locals, which may regulate the initiation fee for themselves during the fir.st 
CO days. Local dues may not be less than 50 cents a month. Locals of waitresses 
may have an iuitisiion fee as low as $1 and dues as low as 25 cents a month 

Members are in bad standing when they are over 60 days in arrears, and must 
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pay a reinstatement fee of 15 cents to tlie international union. A local union 
stands 8U8|)ended when it is 2 months in arrears The general exet:utive board 
has power to reinstate a local, snsponded for nonpayment, on settlement in full 
an<l payment of SI additional. 

The receipts for the year ending April 50, ISK)1. were .?10,TP,\ and the expendi¬ 
tures .'^7,540. The cash balauci' at the end of the yo.ir was Local funds on 

hand \v«^ro rejM^rted by 1H Icn al unions; they amounted to silO.O'iO. 

BtmoflU, During tho tisc.il year 1^00-1000 about $t.000 was reported as paid out 
in sick and death bt-nefiis. and about .si,900 as presented to other labor organiza¬ 
tions. Tliese Huuih seem to represent payments by the local unions Tho national 
l) 0 <h provides no InJiietits. 

liepurt> leceived by tho secretary from tlO locals in April, 10t)l, sliowed that 18 
of tlM S(! locals had ^ick and death tunds, 5 sick funds only, and (I death funds only, 
be-ides 5 whicli levy an assessment of n 1 a inomber for burial purposes, when a 
death occuis. Tlie death benclita reported ningo Irom $15 to $100. Tho sick 
beiietits var\ from meilical attendance ami medicines to $•> a ww'k for from 5 to 
15 weeks. UtU' local rt'ported no lime limit. ^;5,:^00 had boon expended from sick 
luiids since May l, I'-KK’, and 110 from death funds. 

Strikes and boycotu.—'I'he union declares that it will render financial support only 
to strikes which have leceued the sanction of tho goiiei al execiitivo board before 
being ordered. No detailed jirocedure for the inauguration of strikes is provided 
in the constitution. 

Tho < oiislitution jtrovides that no local union shall, under any circumstancefl, 
be pormilti d to declare a boycott. 

During April. 1901. the retiry receivtsl n-ports Irom 00 of tho I>'0 locals of 
tho organization, showing that ^5 strikes had been oonducle<l by th(‘8(' locale siiico 
May 1. lOOe, aiid that !'• of them had l)ei‘n won, ‘J compiomised, and 5 lost, while 
I weie hlill pending. Four Imndred and ihirty-s(nen pi rsons were reported to 
have been involved m tho stnlo s. 109 to liave l)ecn bonelitcd, and :i5 to hav<» boon 
worsted An aver.ig*'gam in wages of .>1 a member a vveokiwas reported, and 
reiluctioii'' ot hours l)yliom ! to •'> a day. Tho cost of .strikes was reported as 

$O.O.S1. 

Hours and wages.-—Reports r<‘ceivc<l by the secretary in April. 1901, from 00 locals, 
show hours ol labor ranging from s to 15 a <liy, with 0, 01, nml ? days’ work a 
Week, ave’siging lU liours a day and 01 days a week. Wag<'s wito reported vary¬ 
ing trom '[') to $75 n montli with boanl, and, without board f!om$7to$25a 
w’eok. and I- om $.;o to $155 a month. Tho latter figure was o.xcejitional, liowever, 
ami tho average was said by tho secretary to bo about $10 a month witliout board. 

Official journal.—The union publishes an olUcial journal called tho Mixer and 
Server, ft is an s-page pai)er, published monthly. Om'jiage is regularly filled 
witli tlio financial report of the s<;cretary-troasnier. A conHuhu.ihlo part of the 
j»ap*T IS filled with letters from ropio.sentatnes ot lo<-;il unions, giving general 
information about the stall'of atVair.s in their localities Othi*r matter included 
IS such as commonly appears in lal'or papers i iiie iiUKiuo feat lire of a technical 
ciiaracti r is a column of receiiits for mixed drinks. It m forbidden to publish any 
article referring to any political party, platform, or canduhite, or to any religious 
<luestion. The suUscription price is 5U cents a year to membc'rs of the nniou as 
well as to others. The secretary-treasarer of the union is tlio (shtor. The 
expenditures on account of tho paper, during the year euding April 50, 1901, were 
$ 1.1 10 . 

Previous to 1900 a paper called tho Purveyor, publislied by an individual, had 
the indoisenu nt of the union as its oflicial organ. The conduct of it was unsatis¬ 
factory: even its publication was wrv irregular; and tho new managers of the 
union thought it wise to take tho publication of an organ into their own hands. 

Umon label.—lu May, IttOO, tlie hotel employees adopted a union card for display 
in saloons, cafes, excursion boats, etc. In July, 1990, the seerctary reported that 
over 1,000 had been is.sued. In .Tune. lOol, the number was reported as 5.7tM), of 
which Ooo were used in restaurants. There is also a *• working button,” which is 
worn by the members. 

INTERNATIONAL JEWELRY WORKERS OF AMERICA. 

Hiitory.—The national organization dates only from July, 1000. It was formed 
by delegates of local unions in New York City, Buffalo, Newark, and Cincinnati. 
April 1, 10<)1, the secretary reported the membership as about 1,000, of which tho 
New York local contains about half. 

I c— VOL xvii—dji-20 
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Objects.—" Tlio protection of members in all matters relating to wages and their 
rights as omjdoyees is the jirincipal purpose of this organization.” 

Convention. The convHition is to meet annually in .1 illy. Each local is entitled 
to 1 delegate fur the lirst 100 members or less, and i adiiitional delegate for ea<-h 
additional ^00 members or inaionty fraction thereof; l>ut no local can send more 
than I delegates 

OHicers. - The ofiicers are a president, a vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, 
and three trustees. The ofiicers constitute the executive l»f).ird. Jn case of a 
vacancy m tlie ollice of president tho iirosident s duties are to be performed not by 
the vicr-president, but by tlio secretary, until a suect ^isor is chosen. The sei ro¬ 
tary IH immediately to call a meeting of the (‘.\ecntive council lor the purpose of 
electing a pro>ident. The salary ot the secretary is .>?■» a your and that ot the 
treasmer 

Momberehip.—The (constitution recites that its memhorship is to embrace all tho 
dilTerent hranchi's ('onnocted with the jewelry trade—geixTal mounters, jewelry 
setters, enanielcrs. engravers and cliasers, polishers and tinishors. lajiiieis. designers 
and modolers, and gold iiielti rs. 

Financcis. - Tht' charter fe»> for new loirila is with an additional for snp- 
plies. Tho ])er (“apita lax is Id cents a month. It is said by tin* ofiicers that the 
next convention will without doubt adopt uniform monthly din s of od cents, and 
a nnil'orm lintlatiou ft'oof of winch'jri cents will go to the gonor.al treasury. 
Tho'O icgiilations were apjiroved by tlie organizing conxentioii, but woie not 
formally adopU'd. 

Bonoftts. The national union has made no provision for honefits. but the conven¬ 
tion has recommendod to tho locals to use their host efforts in tho establishment of 
local benefit foatiirt's. 

Piecework. Tht' convention has recommended that piece work be avoided so far 
ns possilile, and that whore it o.xists ellurts l)e made to abolish it. 


THE UNITED BROTHEKHOOD OF LEATHER WORKERS ON HORSE 

GOODS. 

History.—Tlio United Brotherhood of Lrather Workers on Horse Goods was organ¬ 
ized .lanuary 1, IMdt).. It succeeded the National Association ot llarni'ss and Sad¬ 
dle Makers, organized m 1 ^m 7. It includes harne-.s makiTs, collar makers, saddle 
makers, hariu^ss cutters, and inncliino op<‘ratorfl. The number ot locals is reportcfl 
as on dune 1, KS*J7; 7 on .lime I, IHPH; 'U on June 1 . isnp; 17 on June 1, IkOd; and 

on June I, IdOI. In July, ItkK), tho membership was reported as ^,500, and on 
.Tun© 1, H)01, as J,'JdO. 

The general organization maintains a labor bureau, to winch unemployed mem¬ 
bers apply. 

Convention —The convention is hold trionniallv in Juno. Each local lias one vote, 
A local of lei-s than 10 members is not permitted to send a delegab* of itsown, but 
places its vote, with instructions, in the hands of a delogat" Irom some other local. 
No delegate may hold more than one such proxy m addition to tho vote ot his own 
local. The president, tho first vico-]n-osid(‘nt, and the secretary-treasurer are mem¬ 
bers of all conventions, with full voting power. 

Railroad fare and hoh)l hills of ofiicers and delegates are paid from the general 
treasury, and the president, the first vice-president, and tlie secretary-treasurer 
receive $‘7.50 a day for their attendanci'. 

Constitutional amendments.—Tho constitution may bo amended either by vote of the 
convention, or by a two-tliirds vote of the membership at large, on tlie jiroposal of 
the ex(“ciitive council or on the proposal of any local seconded by two other locals. 

Ofticers.—The ofiicers are a president, four vice-presidents, and a secretary- 
treasurer. The president and tho vice-presidents constitute f he executive council. 

The president decides iiuestlons of law, and whoro no laxv e.xists lie is to decide 
theiiuestion at issue according to lushest .indgment. With the consent of the 
executive council he may suspend any law for Id daxs and sulunit the (luestiou of 
the abolition of the law to a general vote If charges are preferred against an 
officer he may .suspend him, and, if necessary, appoint a substitute. He must 
approve in advance all expenditures greater than .$5 His salary is $50 a year. 

It is tlie .special duty ot the third vice-president to attend to the advertising of 
the label, and of the fourth \ ice-president to watch State and national legislation. 

Tho secretary-treasurer issues membershi]) cards and due stamps, collects and 
pays all money^ publishes the official journal, and sends an itemized financial 
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stAtomont to each local every month. Ilia gainry in $T') a month, with traveling' 
e.xpense‘<, ami $7 a we^k is allowed him for clerk hire. The exwutivo council haa 
general superviHion over the affairs of the brotherhood. Its niomhers receive 

.'(Oft day t<ir all time lost in at tending to union bnsinos", with mvessary traveling 
o.\p«'nfk'’8. 

Eacli local is re<niirt'<l to make a nomiimtion by jihirahly vnte for each of the 
general otllcers at it' iir'<t meeting in M.uch and immetliatidy to send a list of the 
noimimtions to the geiieial HtxTetary-treasurer l ef.ire JIarch’,*0 tlu* sccrotary- 
trtMi'Hrer mn^t send a list of all noinmalioiis to each li>cal. At the lirst meeting 
in April ea< !i local takes a v<m> iiprui them. Tlie u'sult is nnn ediately forwarded 
to the secretar\-tieasurcr .iiid the president The uvo camlidates for each office 
who lia\e leceued the highest v des aie again submitted to the locals for final 
<diou e. All i leclions li\ s<'crel ballot. 

I'lie salar> of a ha-al si ci•■taiy-treasnrer is si'i a }oar where llie Inaiicli has less 
tliaii in members, v.’o a sear wlieio it h.is from hi to y* members, ami y.'‘> a '^oar 
where it has aa members or more 

Memborship Jonnieymeti woi King on liai m>s,N. sad<lli's, <‘tc . “or in fact any¬ 
thing i’iad>' of leather, I'xcopt boots and shoes. ' are eligible to membership. Any 
man \\ ho is competent in Ins class and can commaml the aseiag<* i ate of svngesin 
Ins locality is declared lo he a loiii lies man Mannt;n I in ers w lio employ ^ .lonr- 
lies men or less, and loremen \\11 h l(‘ss than f .pinrnevim'n, m.iv Ix' a<lnn(te'l at the 
option of the l(K'al. lontraeiors ninst l)e evciiided. and also fori'inon. assistant 
iorcinen. ( utters, and loiiniesmen ssho svork m penitentiaries or f<ir lessees of 
peinttmtiai tes. 

Apidication for membership must be made m writing and ref-ured to an inves¬ 
tigation (omnnttee. whii-h is to report at the ne\t meeting 'file ap[)hcation is 
then soted on. It black balks appt‘ar. it is reiccted. ll tlnaoare I or'J lilack 
balls, tlios(* \\ ho cast them must jirc.setil their ‘>i).)eet]oiis to the president in writing 
at I lie m \t meeting. I le ]>re8eti t s i heobp claoiis to (In' local svi t hliolding t lie names 
ot the oliiectois. He then ajijioints a « ommiltec of imiuii \. When tliis eonnint- 
tee leports.a lieu ballot istaken If Idai k balls aiii>ear thecamiidaToisre.iocleil, 
blit it there aio not more than . black l»a)is Ik; is elis-tixt 

Approntices - The rules of tin' union provide for I atiprent ii‘(> wIkto 10 .lonniev- 
men are emplosed, am! ‘J a[>prenliceH wliere lliere tiie .'O jonniesmen, but forbids 
more thai 'I apprentu i • in any cas(> at any one bianch of the luisinoss. 

Cards --K r h memlx*r is provided with a card, svlmdi is intended to serve the 
])nrposeof a ilue lieok, a traveling car<l, ,i transfer c;ird and a loan <‘aid. Retiring 
cards are issued to members who hoeome foiomen or i ngage ui other husiiiess, on 
tlu-ir jiaying nii all indebtedness It they return to woi k at the trade, they must 
deposit their retiring cards witli tlie nearest Im al within <i days 

Discipline -If a general officer heconio dereln t m Ins duties, cliarges may be pre¬ 
ferred agamst him to tlie president and lie is to be tiied liefore the o.xocuti\o 
council. Charges agaui'tnny member of ti loi.i! must bo broiiglit m writing. If 
the local votes lo take tliem up. they are tried belore a < oinmiltei'of .*). Tliocom- 
miltee must give the accusi'd at least ■< days' notu'e oi the time, jilace, and obiect 
of the mi'cting, and must give him full op]jorlumly for defense. If it finds the 
cliarge? sustained, it fixes the penalty in its report. Jt the loc;il adopts the report, 
the jiresident must put the imigim nt lu e\e<uition. Tliere can he no romission of 
the i>eiialty excejit by a two-tbirds vote of tlie local. An a])peal lies, however, to 
the executive council. 

Finances - -The charter fee paid by new locals is ^i;’. .\11 noci'ssary supplies aro 
furnished by the United Brotherhood. The initiation fee i» ami the local dues 
are uniformly‘j') c<*nts a week. The tr<‘asiiry of the n.itioii.d body is siiiijiorted 
b\ a percentage ol the local paxments. which xarir s witli the .-i/e of the hramdi. 
I'or instance, a local of lo members or less sends oO p<‘r cent of its gross receipts, 
including initiation fees, dues, and fines, to the general se('rot:iry-treasur<!r: ono 
of Iff to ifO members. Go per cent: one of '-il to AG members, ffo per cent, and so on 
up to ono of 0(1 members or more, which jiays «o i)er cent. 

A member who fails to pay dues lor t weeks i.s in bad standing ami forfeits all 
claim to bimelits. After » weeks lie is suspended. 

A person working where theie is no local branch may become a member at largo 
by pacing the regular initiation fee and dues. All dues aie receipted for by 
adhesive stomps, which are furm.shod by the general .secretary-treasurer. 

hor the n.scal year ending May ffl, IhOO, the aggregate receipts were $10,000 and 
the aggregate expenditures $Io,U48. The assets on June I, 1000, were $0,oo0. For 
♦io mu receipts were $Ai,‘J40, and the expenditures 

The assets on June 1, 1901, were $10,903. 
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Benefits. -Sifk huirjil.—Any mamher whohes boeninj^oofl standing for 6 months 
and is sick 2 weeks or over continuously is entitled to a sick benefit of $.■) a week, 
provided tho Hictncss is not the result of dissipation or immoral habits. Sick 
Donelit <’ai) not bo drawn lor more than Id weeks in any 1 year. The local is to 
appoinr a sick committee of not h'ss than three iiu'inbers, who must vi.^it the sick 
atl<*ast once in each week, no two memkers going at tlie same time. The chair¬ 
man of this committee draws and 'lisbiirse.s tho sick benefit, reporting at the end 
of each month. 

Dfttlh lu'iirjif. -On the doatli of a meinbor who has Iteeii in gi/od standing for h 
months a death benelit of :>lo is paid; alter 'I years, >:h0; aftei I years. after 
d years, skOO; attiir years, $:iuo 

'I'ntrilnni One who lias been a nioinber m good standing for 2 years and 

who is out of work and wishes to travel eiititk d to a loan sufficient to take him 
by the shortest route totlu' phe e he wi.slies to go to (not exceeding $l‘)) and .'ill 
over (f he tads to litid employment at this jdace, he is entitled to a turlher loan 
of $■). Loans may not exceed .s'il m the aggregate. A traveling im inbcr must bo 
providetl witli a loan book, and no loan must be given unless this boi.k, pro})eily 
signed and sealed, is presented and shows mi its fa^ (' that tho mrmber is entitled 
to a loan. On obtaining onqiloynK'iit tho member must p.iy to the coliectur of the 
shop Idpercamtot Ins (‘ai nings i .icli w<‘ek in addition to bis dues until tlie loan 
IS canceH'd. Failure to do so subjects him to a line of not less than sd nor more 
than $s, and to t'.xpulsion. 

All benefits and loans are chargeable to the general treasury ot the United 
lirotberhood. Two hnndiod dollars was p.nd out lor sick heiielits during theyiar 
ending May kl, ssdd <lunng tho year ending Mav di. isni); sd.lud during tho 
year ending Maydl, IhOU; and .shTdii, er about si do a momber, during the \ear 
ending May dl. IIIOI. During the year ending May dl. IhOo > was paid out in 
strike iKuielits.nnd isl.Odl <lnniig tlio year ending May dl. I'.ioi. Loans amounting 
to skdll Were ontstamlmg Mav dl. Loans gianted during the I'nllowing y«‘ar 

amounted to >:dld, and loans repaid to -sU 1. Leaving sdl I outslaiiding May dl. I'.iul. 

A member who has been out ot work tor h coiisocutno working da\s iS eiitillt'd 
toexem]dion from dn(‘S. Local secrctai icsare furnislh d wilh out ol-work stamps, 
wliicli they atlix to the inembei's card m placi! of tin' regular stamps in siieh eases. 
Members who hold ])o-.iti' ns, hui voluntarily " lay (dl,” are not eonsnlerod to be 
out of work and are not exempt from dues. 

Stukt'8. When a local li.is a dispute with eiin>loyers, it must send a full state¬ 
ment (d' the (•ircuinstaiuH's iiicluihng the number of poisons alloctod, and the 
number of union ami nonunion men. to the geiuTal ]iresideiit and tlie secretary- 
treasuriT. If less than Id men .ire involved, the socrelary-tre.isiijer must mail an 
exact copy of tlie apidicalioii to each nii'inberof the executi\e council within 24 
hours E.ich memlxT of tlie (“ouncil must telegraph his v<do to the gmieial pn^si- 
dent within 12 liours. If the ap])lieation is approved, the president telegr.iplis the 
fact to the local br.incli, and instructs the secretary-treasurer to send each week 
the laspiired amount of assistance. 

If 12 jiersonsor mori' are invidved in thi' proposed stnke, tho question of approv¬ 
ing it must besnbmittt'd to a g<'n('rnl \ ott' of the wliole Brotherhood. A full state¬ 
ment of the (ireumstances must bo sent to encli local as well as to eacli member 
of tlie executive <-onn( il, and special meetings to vote on the tinostioii must bo 
called in all the brancho.s. 

The strike bemdit Is slO a week for 10 weeks and sd a we«‘k for we(dxs more. 
Paymonis then cease unh'ss tho limit is oxUmdcd by a general vote, in which two- 
thinla of the voles east are favorable. 

'riie union Imported to tlie Federation of Labor in tlie fall of IDOO that it liad 
won 10 strikes and lost I during the piocoding year, involving about 200 persons. 
The cost was ,'>T. 0 ''S. 

Hours of labor,--Tho rules of the union forbid members to work more tlian 10 
hours a dav. The io hours are to be between T a. in. and 0 p. m. The Brother¬ 
hood has declared itself in favor of (‘stablishing an N-hour day at the earlu^at po.s- 
sible moment. The secretary reports tliat the average hours of labor of all locala 
are .ds a week. 

Labor Day.—Tho rules impose a tine of •'?'') upon any member who is found working 
on Labor Day. 

Piecework.—All l>onch workmen are paid by the piece. 

Team work.—The Brotherhixid indorses all efforts tending to the abolition of team 
work. Team work is not “construed to mean stitchers and finishers.’’ 

Union label. -The F.eatlier Workers adopted ilieir union label in June, 181)8. In 
July, itibO, the secretary estimated that about 20 per cent of the product of the 

if 
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tra<lo was put oiu niulor the lal>ol. Tho lalx‘l may l)o nse<l only in shops or fac¬ 
tor ea wlu'ie ail liuMMiiploycos are nionilters of the Hrotliorlioo*! cxCi'pt >nch as 
may ho moinh' rship nuilor tlio rules All muon shojis (‘iilitled to tho 

lahol ar*' oxpoctod to display tin- union shop oaid. T1 m‘ nn'diorlnuid has passed a 
resolution fa\orinK a uuivoisal lahol for umon-inade ^ootls of all kinds. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

Hi.s,ory Thi'' tu^ani/aiion was lonnod in Issn. inoorjioratod nndor tho laws of 
N' \s' .lorsc\ m ainl i t'lnoni],oratoil nndor tho law.s of 'I'onncMsoo in isu;'. 

A Imhii .iannaiy 1, 1 noi. tho soi rot.ii \ ioiiorti'd 7<17 liraindios and I I.mxi iiKunlx'r.s. 
t )n .1 lino !>>, I'.mi. ho ri'poi tod ])i an olios and 1 a, Iml niomhei s 

Tlio oonvontion of tho Ainorioan Ki dt*ralin[i of Labor in isif'.i dirootiHi tho prosi- 
dont of the hrdiTation to visit llio next oon void ion ot tho Lot tor ('an kt'j and invito 
thoni ti-alhliato with llio iM'.Ioration It dool.irod that tho I'ksloration had boon 
“larph n-'timnontal in |iiO( urinj' the ■•-Inmr workday for tho .Mail fairioiH' 
Tho Lottort’ainoi h,i\o not hoi ototni <> i osi ondotl iavouihl\ tosiioh ovoiinios atnl 
tlio\ sooiM to rol\ on Ihoir own uidoiiondont etfoits ratio r than on ollnr laixir 
01 ;j:ani/atI'-ns to pi<iniolo ihoir I’lt' ro'-is bon aa* t 'ongioss ^ ot thov ki\ o sotno indi- 
oaf ions of a Ii.'oIihlc o| soinlariiy w i Hi tin* labor movomonl. d'ho ollu lai lonrna! of 
tho as'oonit ion, 1 n May I ''‘".i. contaun d an o<luorial ai i lolo iirKUiK' tlio nnatihoT h to 
hn> thou nnilonns 11'oni nnii>ii linns,and ''ayin^that inChnamo <'in* inn il i. Now 
York an<l I'.rookhn the Letter ('ariiors jiad tn-so'l leMdutioiis rel nsin^Mo doal 
with tinns wha h did not ompho nnion hol|) ' 

Geiioral auiia Tin - n institution dool.iH-' that tin - oh loots ot tho association are to 
nnito ii.itornallv tho loitoi caiitoiH in tho I ndod Slaton for thoii nnilual liono(d. 
to seek ini[)r'ivoniont. in tin- oondition ot ail by loi^islalion and otliorwiso to soouio 
tlioii n;^dilsas (lovoininoid onijiloyois tustnvoto promote tho wellarool every 
niomboi, and to ostahbsh tlu' I'nitod -tatos Lottin- (‘arriors Mutual Leiielit 
Ashoi latioii. 

Convmuons Tho oonxontion niooln annually. It consists ot tho oitha'r.s. the dole* 
K'atos tro tlio hranoli- a in I one doloi,Mte at larKo tiom oa* h Stale <ir district asso¬ 
ciation. r-li biHiii h is ontit’od to I delo;;ato loi tho tirst '.’d nionihois or loss and 
Ijidditiona’ deloiiato loi laili additii>nal 'M) iiK'inheis oi maioi liaclion thoreol. 
Kaoli blanch ina> cast it- lull \ oto. tlioiigh it have not too lull nninhoi ol delo- 
Katos piosoiit. Any hram h may liivc its pioxy to die delegates oi any other hram h 
within the same State It ,i Inamdi is in ai roar-, lor annual duos or lia-' no'^dected 
to make ropoits of its membership, its dole^^ate can not bo admitted e.xi opt bv a 
throe tomtiis vote 

Coi.siiiiuajual aihoiidments. - I ho oon.siitntion may bo amondod by a inaiordy vote 
of tlic oonvoiilion, hut any resolution or amondnient so passed mnsl ho reforied 
to a oonoral \ uto of the members u]'on Hie written rcpiost of 10 hranrlios eon tam¬ 
ing; not h'sH than >0 memhora. Tin* convention it.solt may refer any resolution or 
anioi dnii’iit to popular vote. 

Officers —'the oledne ollioor.s are a prosideiit. a vico-president. a ‘■(‘cretary, a 
treaHiiier. an oxocidive board of a membeis, a oommitteo on l<*t;islation of d. a 
committee on constitution and laws of a civil-sorv ico coinmilteo of d, and 1 \ ice- 
president tor oaidi State ropiesonted. Ollicers are <deoted by tin' convention. A 
ma.iorit} is necessary to elect If there is no ciioici; the candidate who has received 
the least votes is droiipod and another vote is ta\mi 

1 lie ]ire.sident has power to Id! vacancios until a new election shall be hold. The 
secretary, m aildition to his other duties ib to receive the money due the National 
Asso. iaivon and turn it over to the treasurer, making a settlement with him at 
the Olid of each month. Ills s.ilary is .y’.OOO a vear, and ho gives a bond for l$k000. 

I h(- treasurer is required daily to deposit any money received bv liiui in ileposito- 
riesilesignatod by the e.xocutn e boaid and approvixl by the pre-ident. The mern- 
lers of the oxeoutivo hoard act as trustees, and have general sniiorvision and con¬ 
trol over the association. They must direct tho investinont ot the a.s80ciation 
tunas • in readily coiivertihle securities -(Government. State, or municipal - that 
ha\o a stated or well-known market value.” They are forbidden to lend money 
on personal security or real estate mortgages. 

Tlio committee on legislation must “seek to improve the condition of letter car¬ 
riers through legislation, to secure for every letter carrier the full benefits intende<l 
to be conferred by oj>eratiou of laws already enacted. ’ Any member or branch 
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which fthall intioduco or try to have pansed in Congress any measures relating to 
letter <'arners which have not been approved by the association is to be expelled. 

Tills jiroviBion is doubtless enacted in conseiiueuce ol exjieneuces ot obstacles 
winch are put in tho way of legislation by the presentation of a variety ol sugges¬ 
tions. The Postal Record lor December, IllOO, coniiiienting upon the failure of a 
ceitain bill wlueli the association bad iiroinoted at tlie previous session ol Con* 
gress, attributed it to the “unwarranted interference 'of some persons affected 
Ijv the bill who liad smt to Con;;reHs certain amendin<‘nts. an<l by so doing had 
led the committee to think that the nn ii affected “did not know just what they 

waiitiHl." ‘ 

State asBociationB. -d'ho conslitutiori contemplates the formation of a blate asso¬ 
ciation in every Stab' winch lias d blanches, iiranclies in Stales where less 
than d bruncli(‘s e\i.st are to bo assigned by the president to the jurisdiction of 
State or district assomalions 

Momboralup, Momboishu) is c()nlincd to regular and sub.stifnb; letter carriers. 
Applications must ne maile in writing, and oacli aiijdicant must be ri-commendcd 
by ameminT in ^ood Htandmg, and'^must be elected by a two-tbirds vote of the 
local after liis Hpi>lication has been pn'seiited at one meeting and laid over to the 
next. 

Dieciplino ( barges musl be imidK* in writing, clearly specifying tlie olFense, and 
sigiu'd bv a im'intier ot tlie l»r.ui( li. A copy of the charges, under seal of the 
branch, must ho scr\ < d on tlm ai’cnsed The < Imrgos ;ire to bo reli'rred to a coin- 
imtteo ol ilisitiieresbid members, wlio aio to summon the iiartie.s, liear and take 
down tlie tostinioiiv. ami repoi t the evub neo and the facts elicited, with then ver¬ 
dict. Till'branch is l.lmn to lueimnm e its judgment and lix the penalty if any. 
Kxpulsion can i>e inlln t<‘d only b\ a twn-thii ds vole. \ member may aiipeal from 
tlie dt'cismn of ins bianeli to the committee nii aiipeals. consisting ot tho vice- 
president, the chairman'd tho e.xecutivo heard, and the chairman ol the commit¬ 
tee on constitution and laws. 

FinaiicoB.--The charter foi' lor cities where there are ','0 or more earners is s:."). 
l)is])onsations are gianb'd for si to citioa whore loss than carru'rs are enii>loyed, 
and also to State and district a''Sociations. The per capita tax is $1.50 a year. 
Assessments can bo l('Vi'-d only b\ iio[mlar \oto 

Any branch whicii m'gh'cts to pay its dues or asse.ssments within :io davs alter 
they are iluo is to bo hnc<l to pei cent of the amount and to stand suspended until 
payment is imule. Any bianch which lomains siisiiendoil for Imonths lorfeits 
Its charter. 

Members :{ months in ai rears for dues are not entitled to vote in the branch, nor 
oligibh' to oflico. Wlieii 0 months m arrears tliev are suspended. They can bo 
reinstabsl, after \ia\ing all demands against them up to the time of suspension, 
by a two-thirds vole of the brancli. 

Benefits. -Tho constitution provides tliat branches may, at their option, make 
provision for pavment ol relief or funeral bmielitsand lor levyinga<lditionaI dues 
for such iinrposes, but bramdies are forbidden to cniupel a])plieants for member¬ 
ship to paiticipate in such beuelits and dues in erdcr to become members 

The association has orgaui/ed (he Dmiod States Letter Carriers' Mutual Benefit 
Association, whose funds are separate and wlio.st^ management is in tht' han<ia of 
ditferent oliicers 'J'lus lanu'lit assoeiation issues e<-rtilicutes, I'ayableat death, for 
si .0(H). .$‘L0oo, and $.‘5,000 It is behoved to no the only insurance association con¬ 
nected with anv Amei lean iabororganizatuin which grades its assessments accord¬ 
ing to fh»‘ ages of its memlx rs Kven the ureat ratlioad brotherhoods charge tho 
same amount for an insurance certihcatc of the same size, no matter what the age 
of the holdi'r maybe The Letter Carrieis'Association grades its assessments 
according to tho agt's df its members upon joining, from dS cents for a single assess¬ 
ment on a $l.(H)0 ceitilicato lor a man who joins between ‘J1 and .5 to sy cents for 
a man who joins between lu and 'HI. An assi'^sment is levied regularly at the 
beginning of each niontli. and (‘Xtra assossmenls maybe levied when tlii'yaro 
leipiired The benoiiciary 1 ^ not entitled to more than the proceeds of one assess¬ 
ment. even thcngli these bo note iiial tn the face value of tho certificate 

Fifteen pei cent of each certificate is charged against it at ihe timeof issue, and 
if the holder dies betoio he has paid asst‘ssments to the amount ot this 15 jier cent 
the deficiency is deducted trom iho amount due hi'> benoiiciary and placed to tho 
credit ot the emergency fund. The emerg(*ncy fund can be drawn upon only for 
death benefits, and onlv wlien more th.in Id asses-nients are reijuirod to pay lia¬ 
bilities in 1 year. Besides the deductions from cjuickly matured certificates, the 


O * Postal Reounl, Docomlx-'r, llHiO, p UlR). 
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eiuerxency fwixl is repleiiisboil bv au additioa of 10 per cent to tUeregulur amount 
of eac h of thv first >0 ivvsessm.'nts w Incli eacl» member pays. The geniTJil cxpeus^ 
ol tlie lienolit associutinn :ire paid by an annual per capita tax of fiO cents upon the 
inenilM’rs of it , , i * 

If the amount of each monthly aaioSHinoiit is not received at hwidtpiarters 
within da\ after It IS duo or if the amount of any siK^cinl asso.ssiuont is not 
H‘Cci\6<l within I» dav.^ altor it i*' < ailed for, tlio clih'f collec'tor tlie bc*ad otlicei 
of the mutual l^eiiefii UNSoeiation is to notify the soiTetaiy, tlm presnUuit, and tho 
col!ert<»r of tlie <lelinniU'nt biftucli of its susjiensiou from b. nelils, and dO days 
thci.-attor, II p.i\mei:t lia.s n"t been made, tlie title ol tlie members to bonetil 
I oasi s Any mem)»t*r \\ho fnrteits bis meml'ersliip in tlio I>ettor ('arnor>‘ Amo- 
( i.itioii by n(>ni'a\ meiit of its dues, and any bianch which is drointed from meni- 
liorship lor tiiesaiiK'cau8»‘. torleil all tlieir rights m the mutual benefit assoeiu* 
tioiiat the same tune. 

An api'heant for admis-ionto tho lienefit association must lio a m.-mber in good 
Uan-ling of the I.ettrr < 'arners' Assoiiation. b'tween the ages of '.il and .'lO )<“ar.s. 
must be lec'uumeiided by some competeMt practicing physician appointed by the 
lioanl ol trustees, must be examined according to the miblishod rules for medical 
examiners, and his application must be approved by tlio chief medical exammor. 

AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 

History.—The organization called tiie Amalgamated Meat (’utters and Butcher 
Workmen ot North America was loimed in.Ianii.uv, Sixty-three cliarteis 

\\<io icjiorted as having been issued at the end of the fi.scal .\eai, Deceinher 1, 

'D. v.( charters up to.Inh u. IhOO and l-Mnp to.lune I. 11)01. On .lulyh, IhOO, 
the number of m'-mluTs in good standing was reported as l.<O0. 

In l''ot)ruaiy. I''H1. the scci-tary gave tho total membership, in good standing 
and in l>ad as about t;,oou, and m -Inne. <is about 10.000. 

Proamble,—Tho preamble (o tlie constitution of the Meat (’utters un<l Butclier 
Woi kmeu contains the lollow ing 

‘•The ( ‘uceiitration I wealth and business tact conduces to the most perfect 
working ol * 1(0 vast busine.ss inacliini r) ol tin* world, and lliero is perha])s no 
otlicr organ’, ation of society so well calculated to benefit the laborer and advance 
the moral and stnual condition oi the mochaiiic of the country if those possos.sed 
of wealth were all actuated i>v tlio-o imre and piiilanthrojuc principles so neces¬ 
sary to tlio happiness oi all. but Hla> for the poor ol humanity,such is not the 
case. ‘ W. altn is power,' and pr.ictical experience leaches us that it is a power 
too olleii Used to oppress and degrade the dally lai>orer." 

Conventions The convention is held biennially in August. No local i.s allowed 
moie than one delegale. In older to be represented, a local mn.st havi' been alHli- 
atod at least hu dav-. and must liavo paid its dues to the International body up to 
within fiD days oi the convent ion. In order to he rligible as a delegate or alternate, 
one must have been aimunber ingood standing a vear before tlie election, unless his 
local has not existed so long. 

Referendum.-All questions which the executive bo.ud consider of snllicient 
importance, or as to which one-fourth of tho local unions make the request, are to 
be submitted to a popular vote 

Officers. -The otlicers are a pie-'ident, who is also general organizer: a secretary- 
treasurer, and .") vice-pr. sideut.s. The vice-jiresidi nts are elected from separate 
districts, and each in his own district acts a.s a central (‘xecutive officer. Tho 
president has power to vi.sit any local union and inspect its ]»r(>cceding8 and 
I'xaminoaU its books and documents, either personally or by deputy. The secre¬ 
tary-treasurer IS required to deposit all money above $lon m his name as seeretary- 
treasurer. The president and the secretary-treasurer reccuvo •'^7.') a month apiece 
ami e.xpenses. The vice-presidents receive a day for time devoted to the service 
of tho union, and O'penses. 

Local TJaione A local union may be established by seven practical workmen of 
the occupations included. The power to grant charters is in tho e.xecutivo board. 
When ont‘union has been established in a town, a second charter is not to be granted 
without tho con.sent of the existing local, unless the executive board overrules the 
obiections offered, on the ground that they tend to retard the work of organization. 

The president of tlie Butcher Workmen tried in IDOO to organize a packing 
trades council at Kansas City, embracing the stationary hremeu, the coopers, and 
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the vaiioufl unions of batchers and laborers. The firemen and the coopers refused 
to go into the plan. 

Memberihip.-—The organization is meant to include all workmen in retail work¬ 
shops and in slaughterhouses, oxcejit common laborers; as tin: secretary-treasurer 
says: “ Every wage earner, from the man who takes the sheop, hog, or bullock on 
the hoof until it goes into llie hainls of tlie consumer,*’ At tin* close ot 1900, the 
secretary expressed the opiiuon that the inemliers were about o<inalIy divided 
between slaughUThouses and retail shops. Retail butchers who do rot employ 
any help maybe received, at tlie discretion of the local union. Anyone who 
becomes a member of any retail jiioteclivo association or board of trade must bo 
granted a retiring card. The minimum age fr)i admission is HI. 

Cards. Any member in gon<l standing is entitled to a Iransfer, trav-dmg, or 
retiring card at any time. No extra charge or initiation fee can he demanded of 
a memlx^r who iiresonts a transfer <ir travi'ling card. 

DiscipUno.—Any olHcer wim has chaigo ol any hook necessary to union meetings 
is to be fined 50 cenis for oacli l.iilun- io have such book at a meeting. Any officer 
who does not have charge of any book is to bo tim'd 10 cents for each ahsonee, 
except when lie is sick oi outof town, k’or tliree consecutive absences without 
proper excuse an olbcor lorliMts hi.s place. Any memi>er who accepts an appoint¬ 
ment on any committee, and fads to act. i'' to be tim'd k'5 cents for neglect of duty. 

Any member who disobeys the chair or uses profane or ind. cent language is to 
be called to order and tined 'J5 eenls If lie continues to disturb the meeting, he 
is to be romovod from the room and tinod si. 

Finances. Tlie charter tee for a now local union is ,->1.5. This covers the cost of 
the seal and the outfit of liooks and stationery Tla^ per capita ta.v i.s‘J5 cents a 
month; 10 cents goes to the defense fniul. ami 15 cents for general e\nenscs. 

The initiation fee of local unions may not be more than s5, ami tlie diu's may 
not be less tliali 5ti < c'nts a month Dues are receipted for liy means of adhesive 
stamps, furnished by the national secretiry-tre.isiirer, put b> the local financin) 
secretary upon the member’s card, ;ind canceh'd. 

There is a provision for the reception of workmen of the (‘raft, who are not m^ar 
a local union, as members at larui'. The mitiatiou fee of such memliers is to be 
the same as tliat of the nean'st local, but is not to ho less than nor more than .s5. 

Tlie total receipts during 11 i montlis ending November 15. 1900, were $s,170.91, 
the total expenditures, $7.50l.s)). the lialanceou Irind November 15. 1900. $1,285.^9. 
No part of the e\i)ens(\s of the period was for the snjiport of strikes. 

Any local which is months in arrears in its dues to the national union, after 
receiving notice from the Becrotary-trc'asurcr, is to be suspended. Wlien 1 months 
in arrears, the constitution provides that its charter shall he revoked and it shall 
be fined $50, unless the international executive board rules otherwise. Locals 2 
months in arrears are not in good standing, and. according to the constitution, any 
grievance presented by them is not to bo considered by the international organi¬ 
zation, and they are not entitled to any benetits. 

Any member 2 months in arrears is to bo suspended and fined 25 cent'-. Wlien 
4 months in arrears, ho is to bo expelloil. An oxjielled member may bo reinstated 
by a two-thirds vote. 

StrikeB and boycott*.—Each local union is directed to appoint a grii'vanco coininit- 
teo of three members, who are to investigate any grievance and report to the local 
before any action is taken. Locals are torbidden to order strikes without the con¬ 
sent of the international executive board. The constitution even sajs that a 
reduction of wages demanded or enforced by an employer does not constitute 
alockout. When a difficulty with an employer arises, tlie local must hold a meet¬ 
ing to consider it. A threi'-fourtlis vote of the members present, by secret liallot, 
is necessary to insrst on a grievance, and no memb(‘r is allowed to vote on the (jues- 
tion who has not been a member for at h ast 5 months continuously If it is 
decided to insist on the demand, the members involved must remain at work and 
the union must send a statement of the ca.se to the national president. No mem- 
l)er who was not employed in the place belore tin' difliculty arose may go to work 
there while it is pending. The pre.sident must proceed to the place, personally or 
by deputy, and try, in conjunction with the local committee, to elFoct a settlement. 
It he fails, the case is submitted to the executive board. The local must be gov¬ 
erned by the action of tlie board. If it strikes after notice has been given that the 
grievance ia not sanctioned, it is subject to snspen-sion. 

Members out on authorized strikes are entitled to $5 a week after the first week. 
Every member who receives strike lienofit must sign a voucher for the amount 
received for each week or fraction of a week, and the local union must send these 
vouchers to the general secretary, with a weekly statement in detail. The presi¬ 
dent and the executive board, if they become satisfied that the strike is lost, may 
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declare it at an end, so far as the 8npiK)rt of tlie national Inxly is concerned; hut 
tlu-y must 2 \seekB’ notice. 

Nil member is entitled to receive strike pay until he has l)t‘en n member in pood 
fltandiiiK for h montlis. No Ira'al union is entitlfd to d aw strike jiay until it has 
l)een aftiiiated (I months,and if a local is MaBjM'iuled for any cause it can not receive 
anv benefit until «> months aft^r it is rcinstited 

the union finds it h.ird to enforce these excellent reffiibUions In reportin;^ 
upon a disaslrou.'' dispute witli .lacob I)old A' (’o.. at Itullalo, the ]irosi<lcnt 
“ I found tliosAuieold course liad liecn imrsued—\iolale theconslitution and then 
< ull on the executive <'onncil for a<lv:ce and assistance.’ A dispute ha\ in^' .arisen 
over a demand that tin* conipan\ diHchar^o* two men who \v<-renot tn ^ood ‘'land¬ 
ing m the union, the lo(al d<‘clared a strike witliout waitiiu'to consult wiili tho 
national olhrer^.' In spite of tho ille^oil action of the hx al the national olliecTs 
Iclt Compelled to take np its contest. A iioycott wu'^di cl.iied ;u;ainsl the prodin-ts 
ol the liold Company. The convention of onipowiTod tlieexecutivc luxud to 
levy an assessment of ‘.'o ceiitsa member a nionlh on al! members ol theori?!mi/a- 
tioii tor such time as tlie iioard niitrlit d<*cm ni'cessary in order to jiU'-h the li^dit 
and to j'lve ncce^saiy aal to tin* strikers 

After the union had fou^dit Swift A- ('o. with a boycott for a'lriost d years, tlie 
president ot tlie nniou "aid in his T' port to the convention ol I’.mic • lu view oi the 
fa< t tliat tho lar^m packer.*^ are RcenuiiKly in a < ombine, one ol ihe ]iurpories houiK 
to cease sellinj^ meats to any reiailer who refuses to iniudiase Irom a hoycolteej 
))ai ker, tlieiehy reiuh'nnit a ho\cott ou a nieiiihcr ol the eonilnno inetTeetual. I 
lieiel.y lecoiiimend that this conve'iition lal<(> steps to remove tin* hoicolt on 
Swift A Co. 

Tho lojiicMuilative of the Meat < 'utters intnxlnced a resolution in tlie .\mencan 
Kedeiationot Labor convention of Idni), reciting that the hoy<-olt ii]>on the Swilt 
1‘aclnog Coiiijiany had existed almo.st d ve.irs .'ind li;id ro( ei\ «‘d imt hi lb* attention 
Iroin orirani/ed labor, while it had prevenh'd the orirani/ingot tlie men workiiigin 
many of the huge plants ol the “ Big I'oni ” .'ind h.id dist npted m.my loi-al unions 
nt meat cutters throughout the C4)unlry Tin* lesolntioii instructed tin* o\ecntive 
council ol the Federation to designate two niemln'i s of the council logo to t 'liicago 
and ellcct a .settlcinenr ol tho existing ditfereiice. \ h( ttleiiK'iit was ina<le. and 
tho seer tarv leported in .Iniie, l'.*ol. tliat a ix rfoi tly friendly feeling existed 
between 'I, * oiganiyation and all tlie luge ])ackerH “'riie only people who now 
object to ih.eir emiiloyees iH-coniinL’' members ol the A .^l. C. B W. arc tlie 
small ])a<‘koiH. who, m order to compete with tho large firms, desire to reduce tlie 
wages ol tlieir emp1oy(*os. The organization is growing rapi(l!\’ and \vc are eiiftirc- 
iug Ihe constitution and iirexeiiting strikes, as our object is not to antagoin/e our 
•‘iiiplojers. hut, by org.iniz.ing, to make better men and more oflicient workmen, 
and Work in harmony with our employer" and hcltloall difh'roncoshx arhit'ation ‘ 

Uuion label Tlie Mt-at ('utters an<l Butcher W orkmen ha\oado])f4-d two devices 
m the natnn* ol a union label. One is an ai Ina! label intended to he attached to 
tlie pro<Iucts of shiuglitei houses ami jiackiiig liousi s. Th(M>ther is a < ard which 
18 meant to he displaced in retail shops, to mdic.ih* that tin* shojis eni])loy union 
men and are run under union conditions. The uiiKm fiho]» caidcan not ho placed 
111 any meat inarlmt without tho pernii.ssion ol the national executive hoard. It 
remains the ])ioperty of tho union and can 0* withdrawn at the discretion of the 
general secretary-treasuier. It may not be displaced in any slioji where nonunion 
men arc employed. Tlie packmg-liouse label has not obtained any extensive use. 
The B**crotary reported that alK)Ut 5,000 shop c.irds had been sent out up to Feb¬ 
ruary, 1001. 


THE AMEEICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS. 

History.—The National League of Musicians was organized in New 'I’ork City in 
March, issa. As the American Federation of Labor gradually increased m size 
and power a dispute arose in the National League of Musicians oxer the question 
of aniliating witii it. Tlie proposal to affiliate was brought up in every convention 
of the League from IMy? to tehO- It was always dere.^ted. but by.. steadily decrcas 
ing majority. In the convention of the Federation of Labor instructed its 
executive council, in case the League of Musicians tailed to affiliate, to call a con¬ 
vention of themusical organizatnmsof the United States to form another national 
bo<ly. Messrs. Gompers and 0’( 'onuelL of the executive council of tho Federation 
of Labor, appeared at the convention of tlie League of Musicians in IhltO and urged 

’ Convontion Proceodmgs, KiW). p 7 

’Moat Cutters'Convention proceedings. Kion, p ry 

’American Federation of Labor Convention Procewlmgs, liim. p. 3l>7 
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affiliation. Tlio proposition was defeated, it is said, by a tie vote, and only by the 
negative Votes of thret; delo^^ates who had l)oen instructed by their locals to vote 
in tlio uHirmative. The picsidoiit of the Fodoratiou ot Labonssned a call fora 
convention of musiciuns to meet in OctolK‘r, IM'x;. Forty organizations sent rep- 
resciitatnos I o it, of which ‘.V> wore locals of the National League of Musicians. It 
is said to have boon tho intention of these locals not to form a hostile body, but to 
form a fri'-ndly body whidi shouhl ultimately combine with the League in affilia¬ 
tion with tlie Federation of Labor. Tho convention organized tho Aineiican Fed¬ 
eration of MusiciaiiH. It adjourned to meet at tiio same time and jdace at which 
the National L«*agne ol Musicians was to hold it.nnext convention. Tho president 
of ilie League undertook to rrvoke the cliarters of all the locals whi»-h had joined 
Ihenowbodv. This is asserted to have been contrary to tlie <-onstitniion of the 
League, wluch g ive cvutv local the right to a tonaal trial Ix'foro revocation of its 
charter for any n'lense This view ap[iears to have iieen uTimately upheld by the 
courts. Ijong Isdoie the couits h.id reached a settlement of tSe (juestion tlie 
League of Miisicians laid ceased toT‘\iHt. and the AinericHn Federation ot Musicians 
had absoriied nearly all of the former ineniboih ot the League. It was stated by 
the Hocretary of tlie lo dcration i.f Muse lans. in September, 11)00. that all of the 
former locals of the League but. tour were then iiicnibersof tlie existing Federation. 

Tho number of locals rei)orted Mav I, lS‘d, was bl; isps.s:!; 1801), Otl; 1000,114; 
11)01. i:tH 'Die nieniliership was eslimatod May 1. 1807, at .■*,070; 1808, a,015; 1809, 
Ikbb^i; lOt'O. 10,110; lOol, li.TOb In Ins report to the convention in June, 1000, the 
secretary-tieasurer estimated a net membership of 8..‘).‘).5. He also stated to the 
convention Dial it was impo^^iidi^ to make an accurate e.stimate of the member- 
Hhiju liocauso tlie great maiontv of tho locals liad failed to comply with those pro- 
vismnsof the constitution whicli reipiir'* an accuirate return of tlie membership to 
the secretary-treasurer. 

Convontion. - Tho convontion is held annually. Fach local of loo members or less 
IS entith'd to 1 deb'gate. Larger locals have I delegate lor each additional 100 
members or majority fraction thereof, but no I<H-al can have more than 0 dele¬ 
gates. Lo< als can cast I vob' in the convention, however, loi each 100 members 
or maionty fraction thereof, up to in \otes. 

Constitutional amendmonts. Tlio constitution may b(‘ ainoinled by a majority vote 
of tho delegates jireseiit at the conveiitioii Jn practice, important propositions 
are often sulunitted to i)o[mlar vote. 

Officers.—The ofiii'cis aro a president, I : ico-]>re.sidents. a secretary, and a finan¬ 
cial soerotary-treasiirer. 'I’lie United States and the Dominion ol Canada are 
divided into b districts and 1 vico-proMdi iit must be a resident of each district. 
The vice-presidents take rank according to tho number of votes which they 
receive. All ollicois aro (dect'-d ni the annual convention 

Tho ]>rt^8idenf8 salary is 8100 a year. Each vice-president is expected to appoint 
organizers in his territory, and himself to act as organizer il he does not find suit¬ 
able persons to appoint. 'Hie vice-presidents ri'ceive, for their services as such, 
only their actual expenses, not exceeding Sv'' a year Organizers receive $‘3b for 
each now local formed. The recording secretary is paid $800 a year. Tho financial 
secretary must give bond for s'*,000, tho cost of which is paid by tho union, and 
his salary is $tb0 a year. 

Local unions.—A local union may be formed by not loss than musicians. A 
cliarter is not to b(? grantinl until the secretary has communicated with the nearest 
adjacent local and given it an opportunity to object. If it does object, the objec¬ 
tions are to bi‘submitted to the executive board and the issue of the charter depends 
upon tht' board’s decision 

Membership. --- U1 professional instrumental performers are eligible to memlier- 
ship. Members are reipiired to be citizens of the country in which their local 
unions are situated, or to have made a declaration of mlentioii to become citi¬ 
zens. In tho latter case naturalization is reijuired to be completed with due 
diligence. 

Traveliug members.—Any member who goes either temporarily or permanently 
into the jurisdiction of anotlier local than his own must deposit his card with it. 
if he fails to <lo so within 8 days, and if it can be proved that he has played with 
jiersona not members of the Federation during tho interval, the international exec¬ 
utive i)oar<l is to deal witli him as it deems best. If he desires to share in the 
sick and death benefits of tlio local ho joins, he must pay its full initiation fee into 
its treasury. Members are forbidden to accept an engagement within the juris¬ 
diction of another local without learning through the secretary whether there is 
any reason why they should refuse. 

Military bandi.—fhe competition which the musicians complain of most strongly 
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is that of military and naval bands The Federation has passed a resolution pro* 
testin^f “against the engagement or management of army or navy bands by any 
cn liian inaiiag'T or (‘ontraetor for any proposed concert tour,” on the ground that 
I ivilian mnsiciaiiB “ are thii' <lo)»riv»,sl of so much of their necessary income as 
will he r.-ceiv.'d by the paid employe.-s of the L'nittsl States (Jovernment.” Strong 
«‘irorts lune been made to have Congress forbid the giving of paid entertainmento 
bv bands of enlisted men. As long ago as 1HK(5 the convention of the American 
Frderati'-n oi Labor passed a resolution asking Congiess to prohilnt “ United 
States so!<1ut8 trom competing with citizens ot any trade or calling under any 
c-iudituni whatever. ’ The demand has lieeii repeate<l Irom year to \ear, and the 
l<'gi>,l:itivc cumniilte.'ot the I’rdcratioii ot Labor h.iv tried to get Congress toenact 
theproluhilion. 'riiesi- elTort.s lia\ eiiot yot8Uccco<led. Tin* Muflician.s' Federation 
tortnds any member to pl.iv a ]iaul engagement with aiiv enlisted man m tlio 
United States Arm\ or Navy. It any ii;enih<T enlists in the United States Army 
or Navy, or erit'T.s tin* postal service his membership Invomes null and void. 
Fi.xccpt’on IS made of sin li uiomlfers as may enlist m the volunteer service of the 
Uinled States during time ot war. 

Alien coatract lalior. '1 he inusici.iiH have also coinplainod that the contraefdabor 
law has beenlooH.-h mfoi jiret»‘d totheirmiury. 'rheconveiitumof the Fed.-ration 
of Laliorin iiassed:ires(dnti<>u at their instance', protesting against tlioTreasury 
Dt p.ii tinont diH ision whu h admitted bands of musieiuns under contract on the 
ground that the\ wer»i artist''. The mnsniaiis maintain tliat the term artists 
ine.iiiH onh celebrities, and t hat band and -ireliestra musicians are laborers, and 
that the law forbids the admiNsion of them under contract.' 

i-mancos —Tilt! t barter feo for in-w l(X*al unions is Seals and necessary sup¬ 
ple s an fiirnislicd by thf national union. The ])er capita tax is 25 cents a mom- 
bei a \eai. but everv local must pa\ at least S2.> 

The initiation fee of loc.il unions, e.vcept lor charter members, may not be loss 
than .>5. In piactice itvarit s from to >‘>(). Tlie recoipU for the >ear onding 
.\pul ;;t), I'.Nli. were .s.'> an<l the disluir.senK'iits $1,510. Tin* lialanceon hand 
M.iv !, 1001. was smooth Ibuiations of .$177 to tlicOalveston siilToiorsart! included 
included in tin- irctupt.s aiul payments. 

Bonoftts --'J'he constitution sijccilically jirovidcs that no general death bentdit or 
a-s' s-'iiien insurance juovision shall lie made by the federation; but local unions 
ina> make ■ cli .inangements of tins sm t as tho\ choose. 

Strikes No local is iiermittod to order a strike or a boycott without the previous 
sail tion ol the national ' Vecutue board 
Oiticial jo'jrnal -Tim jiajmr calh'd the American Musician, though a private enter¬ 
prise, ha<l formeiiy auilioritv to use tlie word.s “ Official organ of the American 
Federation ot .Musieian.s on its title pag'*. Tlie federation always took 1.000 
co])ies a month for use in propagand.i. The authority to appear as the official 
organ of tlio li deration was revoked by the president in August, llUO and his 
action wa- sustaim'd Iw tla* executive board. Tlie i-onveiition which met in May, 
1001 , e.stablished a new,iouin.il- - the International Musician -which is the property 
of thi' organi/.atK'ii and is sent to all members 
Union label.—Tile union label of the musicians is used upon stationery, and in 
particul.ir upon contract blanks ot the local unions. The secretary-treasurer 
reported to the convention in May, lOUU, that 27 locals were tlien using the label. 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF OIL AND GAS WELL 
WORKERS. 

History.—The International Brotherhood of Oil and Gas Well Workers was 
organized in December, 1S99. The secretary reported 5 locals and 200 members 
on .laniiary 1, lOO i. and 25 locals and 2,500 members in August. 1900. 

Ooneral aims.—The Oil and (xas Well Workers state in the preamble to tneir con¬ 
stitution that their union is formed because “organization is necessary for the 
amelioration and linal emancipation of labor.” and that the members of the union 
will devote their attention to the following subjects The abolition of the system 
of contract labor, the enlorcement of the foreign contract labor law and the proper 
protection of Amencan mechanics against imported pauper labor, the repeal of all 


‘ American Federation of Lalwr Convention Proceedings, 1891. p lift. 
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conspiracy laws that in any way abridge Iho rights of labor organizations, and the 
adoption of proper apprentice laws to govern all branches of mechanical industry, 
and of proj^er rules of local iinionB to govern a])prentices. 

Convention, Conventions are hold annually Esch local union is entitled to one 
delegate for lli<‘ llrst .'iii nieml>erH or less, and one additional delegate for each addi¬ 
tional .‘lO inoinliorH or ina.ioritv fraction thereof. The ineinberH of the executive 
board are exnected to attend tin* convention, but are not entitled to vote. No 
m(! nbercan boa delegate who lias not been anioniber in good standing forat least 
(i luoiitlis, unle',s his union lia.s been tormoil within that time. The expenses of 
delegates are paid by the local unions. 

Constitutional amoudments.—The constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
in lhe<-onvention 

Oihcera.—The oHioers are a jiresidont. .*> vice-presidents, a secretary-treasurer, and 
an organizer. Tlie ollirers are eh^cted by the convention for . 1 . tiTin of 1 year. A 
majority oi all votes c.ist is nec(*ssary (o eb'Ction. The ])resident decides contro¬ 
versies, sub |oct to ;i])p<‘al to the e.xtH-iil.ive lioard, whose decision is final. The 
executive board is composed ol the olhcors 

Membership—Applicants for ineinborship must bo ol good character, and must 
have l)"eii engaged 110 I less than I Year in the following occupations. Drilling, 
tool dressing, ng building, wooden-tank building, lease work, shooting, drive jiipo 
and casing jiulling, oil and gas well contracting, and ppie-line einjiloyment. lie 
must bo activelv engaged in such work, unless temporarily out of einployinent. 

FinancoB. -The org;tiii/.ati< ai lee collectial fiom new unions is $10, which includes 
thoiostof Stall, liooks. .and st.ilionory. 'I’lie jier capita tax is 20 cents a month. 
Dili's ot local unions may not be less than 50 cents a mouth, the initiation fee may 
not bi' less than $1. 

Strikes —The con.stitulion of the Oil and Gas Well Workers makes no provision 
for fttrikos. 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS OF AMERICA. 

History.—The United Drothorhood of I'aper Makers of America was organized 
in IHSS. In August. 1000. the st'crotary reported 0 locals and sijn members, com¬ 
prising, according to Ills estimate, only about 5 per cent of the workers in the 
trade. 

General aims. Tlie Paper Makers declare 111 the preamble to their constitution: 
“ (’apital IS organized, so must labor be. '' '' '' There is no antagonism to our 
omtiloyevs in this biotherhood. Wi' do not mean to act as if there were any neces- 
saw antagonism between c.ipital and labor We rather boliove that we who labor 
have more interests in common with our emiiloyers than we have in separate 
or hostile action. Thi-> brotherhood aiins for peace and good will and to lessen 
friction rather than to incimse it. ’ 

They I'nniner.ile among the oliiects of their organization: to raise their trade 
“from the low level to winch it has fallen, ’to re.sist lurtlier encroachments, to 
encourage a higher standard ol skill, to eliminate ii'alousy and sellishness, to estab¬ 
lish feeling.s ol fnemlshi]) and fraternity, to as.sist each other to secure employ¬ 
ment, to reduce the liours of labur. to secure adequnto pay, and by every means to 
elevate the moral, mental, and social conditien of the mi'mhers. 

Convention, -'riie national con\ ention is declared to consist of the national officers 
and delegates from llio subordinaie lodges. Tlie delegates are to be elected at the 
first meeting in .1 uly. Each lodge is entitled to one delegate at large and 1 addi¬ 
tional delegate for each 2.'» members or majority fraction thereof 

Otficera.—The otlicers are a pre.^ident, a vice preaidont. and a secretary-treasurer. 
These officers are elected at the annual conxcntion. They comprise the national 
board of trustees. It is declared to I'O the duty of this board wiien the national 
president is unable to ilecide as to the proper course to pursue to assist him by 
their advice, “and at all tinie.s carry out the order of the national president." 

Momborship.—The Urotherhiwl is to consist of ]>aper makers o\er 18 years of age, 
wlio have worked at the trade ! year, and are vouched for by 2 members of me 
Brotherhood in good standing. When a member iins been promoted so that he has 
the power to hiri' and dischargo help, or when he wi.shes to engage in other busi¬ 
ness. he may take a witlidrawal card, or at bis option he may continue a member 
of the union. 

Finances.—ThSd constitution provides for the admission of journeyman paper 
makers (machine tenders, engineers, and boss finishers) who have worked at the 
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trade 6 months, on payment of an initiation fee of $3, and for the adminaion of 
helpers who have worked at tlie tiade 1 \ear, on payment of an initiation fo(' of 
A memher who has ‘.jeeu admitted a helner and wlu) has been promoted 
to a jonrnesman h position may ajiply after r. month'' to l-o rated a.s a lonrneyman. 
ileis ihon to^iay theremaimmr :id.‘>Oof the lonrnio man sinitiation fee. Oiie tlnnl 
of the mitiatn n fee goes to the national bo<ly. The jter e.apit.i tax is Ki cents 4 a 
month. The board of trustees may .uithori/o the national president to luvy an 
aSvSesHinent to meet any extraordinary expense 
Snakes. -No lot al loilge may permit any ot its members to go on strik»‘ unless by 
a two-thirds \ ote of tlie membyr-' pn‘'-ont at a regnl.ir ineetingor a wahl-advertised 
.speci.il met'ting. and tlie deci''ion must :tlM> he indoi mhI hy tlie nati'>nal iHianl of 
tni'toos The national board ot trustees is en]oined to e\!iau''t every honorahlo 
means ol settling any grievance hefoie indorsing a stnl'e. 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES. 

History -Tiio National Allianee of Theatnenl Stage hnii'loveo.s of the United 
States and Uanada wa-' organi.od -Inly 17. U'.*;!. 'The numl'erof locals and tlio 
nnml er ot un-mbers m siua essixa* yo.irs are giv<‘U a-' lollows. 


X.'iii I,... iK M. ml .‘1^ \. ,'1 I.. I 

h'li . j ‘ I .tHi ‘ r,n 

|vi| ... ■:>, I 1 -iMi ... 71 a.T.'si 

l-'C, ... 1 !■> i '.’I"*' i'*"" ' 7'. .t.T.Vl 

I'.'H. ' n| .">1 imii 1 "7 t.iNxi 

iKi»; ',(>■{ (Ml I 


The Alliance foniierly had a conflict ol inrisdietioii witli thi* eleetrK'al workers. 
Tin* American l''edotation of Lahoi coin* ntion of is'ii;. 01, mntjun of tlie represen¬ 
tative of lilt Uleeineal Workers ]);tH'-ed a it soliiii-.n reciting that the Stage 
Emplovet's hail been doing work whie.h holongetl to thr I'.leetin al Workm-.s, boih 
in tin' the ;t“i‘'.ind out ot them.and n'cogni/ihg t h(‘ t lade ]uiisdietioii of the Elec¬ 
trical Wo! rs over such work. I’nt the noxl ci uveiition of tlie I'lsleration 
adopted a r* 'olntion reciting tliat the lirothei In tot I ol |'Jy< t neal Workets liatl con¬ 
ceded t't the Stag(‘ Einplovei.'S tie; contntl ttf woin oil llie llieatileal stage, and 
ileelarmg that the Alliance ol Stiigo iMiiphAoes '-hoiihl inue jurisdiction overall 
woik hack of tin* [uosceiimm arch or stage line m theaters It was understt>od 
tliJit this 1 i‘''olation did not include eiigineei •- 01 hi emon 

Objects.--'! lie \llianco states its objects to he • the nmintenance of a fair rate of 
wages for its memheis. and to see that onlv cimipetent persons wlio an- iiK'inbers 
of tins Alliance are < mjdoyed as carpenters, pro])ei ly men gas men. electricians, 
stago hands flyiiu-ii, l alcinm and eh ciro calcium liglit operators in the various 
theateis throughout the United States.” 

Convention - Tlie convention is held aniuially. Eaeli local is entitled to f (h.do* 
gate for the organi/.ation and I additional delegate for eai li too inembeis or major 
part theieof. A local a flionsaud miles or more fiom the [dace wlieie the conven¬ 
tion IS held may cast its full vote if it '-ends only 1 dologate. The expenses of the 
delegatee are paid by their locals. The prcsi ient. the lust vice-pn .sident. and the 
secrelary-treasurer, if not elected delegates, attend at the exjiensif of the Alliance. 

The constitution may bo ainende»i only liy a majoni y vote of tlie convention. 

OfticorB—The otlicers arc a pre.sident, tliree vice-iiresidents, and a socretary- 
Irt-asurer. The officers constitute the executive board The sei rotary gives a 
bond lor $ 1 , 000 . in a surety company, at the c.xjiense of the Alliance. The presi¬ 
dent receives no pay. but only ins railroad fare and liotel expenses. The secretary- 
treasurer receives $300 a year, and Ins cxiienses when traveling. All otlicers aio 
elected annually by the convention. 

Local unions.- A local union can not !)«• formed with less than 15 members, A 
smaller number may be constituted a branch under the jurisdiction of the nearest 
local Applications for charters are passed on by tlie e.xecntiTo l)oard. Any union 
apjdymg for a charter must show by a certificate of the local central trades union 
that it 18 in good standing in the central body. Not more than one local can be 
formed in a city. 

Disciplm©.—It is the duty of tlie master machinibt to demand the membership 
card of every applicant for work, under a penalty of $l for each omission. Any 
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member who goes to work for less than the schedule rate of wa^es is to he sns- 
pended or expelled. “ When a member has deliberately ratted, it is not necessury 
that he should I e cited for trial, but be may he Hiuumarih rxpidled.'’ An api>eal 
bes from any decision of a subordinate union to th“ )»resi<ient. from him to the 
executive hoard, and from the board to the convention. In presenting appeals, the 
truth of statements must he verified liy affidavit. The decision a]>pealed from 
must 1)6 compiled with in the interim, except that a verdict of rejinmand or 
(“ensure is stayed. 

Finances. Tlie charter fee for new locals is $25. The per capita tax is 50 cents a 
(piarter. A local A months in arrears is liable to susjiension after notification b> 
the secretary-treasurtir. 

Strikes.—Wh<m a disagreement with an employer arises, the local union i.s to 
notify the organizer, and the organizer is to go to fh(' ])lace and try to adinst the 
difficulty. If he fails, he is to notify the o\i‘( utivc board. It a maionty of the 
board considers a strike necessary, the local may be authorized to declare one. 
When this authority has boon given the president of thr lot al is to call a meeting 
within 24 hours, giving notice to all iiiemhers. A thrce-fonrilis iiiaiurity is neceS' 
sary to declare a strike. No one can vote onthorpiestion who lias not been in good 
standing in the local union l(.)r <i months. A local wliich goes on strike without 
the approval of the (3\ecntiv(‘ board can receive no benefits unless •• a strike, lock¬ 
out, or reduction of wages lias been forced upon "it without an opportunity to 
apply for antliorization. No local is allowed to begin a striki' within 1 year afUn* 
it is chartered. If a local is involved in a strike which includes one-third of its 
memliers, it may refuse to receive new members by traveling or Transfer cards for 
3 months.or, with the consent of tin' n.itional president, for <1 months. At other 
times a valid card must always be received 

Theeonstilution does not fix a definite strike bonofit. but authorizes the executive 
board to levy such assoRsments as it may decide on to help a local union which has 
not money to carry on a contest 

Any member “traveling with road shows playing in theaters whore a .strike 
exists will only be allowe<l to loceive lialf the salary that the .schodnie calls for." 
If a companv discharges a m<‘inbor for refusing to work in any iinlair hom-e. tlie 
locals are to bo asked to refuse to work with that C()m])any until the difforonces 
are adjusted 

The union reported to the Fiah'ration of Labor in the fall of lODO that it bad 
won 3 strikes during the preceding year, involving 5(H) men and benefiting HOO. 
The cost was about $500. 

Hourgof labor.—August 1, 1900, the secretary reported that all the unions had 
secured a IH-hour week. 

Wagos.—The Stage Employees’ Alliance has a class of members who are perhaps 
differently situated from any memberaof any other lalior union, in that their regu¬ 
lar occupation carries them constantly from place to place without change of 
employers. These are the men who accompany the traveling troops. For them 
the alliance has fixed a uniform minimum scale of wages, ranging from $35 a week 
for master machinists down to ;520 for assistant property men and extra men. 


NATIONAL STOGIE MAKERS’ LEAGUE. 

History.—The manufacture of the cheap cigars called stogies is almost confined 
to West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The Cigar Makers have felt their own 
interests to be threatened by the growlh of the trade in stogies. They have for¬ 
bidden the use of their label on any goods that are sold so elieap. They would 
have been glad to strangle the manufacture if it had been possible. The ]>re- 
amble to the constitution of the Stogie Makers’ League begins as follims “The 
establishment of a national organization among the various local bodies of stogie 
makers, who have maintained an existence in opnosition to an unwarranted and 
tireless persecution by the Cigar Makers, has finally been effected." The president 
of the Stogie Makers’ League denies, however, that his organization is antagonis¬ 
tic to that of the Cigar Makers, except in legitimate trade competition. He says: 
“The stogie indust^ is a separate and distinct trade, of rapid anil wonderful 
growth, evidently affecting the production and sale of cigars, with an average 
wage above the average cigar wage.” 

As long ago as 1888, in the General Assembly of the Knights of Labor, the posi¬ 
tion of the stogie makers was discussed, and complaint was made of the attitude 
of the Cigar Makers’ International Union and of the Federation of Labor toward 
them. Means were proposed for organizing the stogie makers under the jurisdic- 
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tion of the Knigbte, and for isaain^ a special lal)el for the protwtion of their 
trade.' No notable result seems to have come from thiso (liscn*<siou8. 

The National St<‘ffio Makers’f^eaguo was orjfani/ed in Noveinljer. IHOH. The 
American Federation of Lalw ronvoiition of December. n[)prove(l the follow¬ 
ing resolution, which had been adopted by the (,'iuar Makers 

" That the American Federation of Labor denounces llte attempt of the 

stogie and cigar makers who recently m^t in Pittsburg. Pa witli tlie avowed pnr- 
j>ose of organising a Cigar and St igie Makers' National I’nioii. .md ti e othcers. 
delegates, and memliersof tlie American Federation ot Labor are herel>\ locpiestod 
to use their best elTorts to diseonnleiianee tins nvaliN. antagonism and j»rop('8ed 
dual autliorit\ to the end that these workmen mav beemne orgam/.ed under the 
juri.sdiction ot the Cigar Makers' International Union ot Amenea." 

The Cigar Makers' Cnion m 1'■'.>«) also adopted the follow ing resolution 
h’r.solilil. That the international pn'sulont is empowered, with the a<lvice and 
consent of the executive lioard. to arrange lor the placing ol thel.ilxd <>1 the .\meri- 
can Federatnm of Labor or the ToI'HCco Workers' National I'niou on the |<roduct 
of union stogie makers organized in tlie Cigar Makers' Intoi n.itional \ inon of 
Amern a. But tlie jiresident shall di teriinin' .ind iiresciibi' wliat slialt constitute 
and be understo. <l a.s .i stogie, providing the s-hoiu law' and all other law’sol tlio 
international union aie compded with. A minimum scale ol prices shall also be 
set for stogies upon whieli tli*- label .shall appear.' ' 

The Amerieaii Federation of I.abor convention of IS'.tn de<’lined to grant a char¬ 
ter l • tlie Stogie Makers' League, and ad\ is'd its lot als to aniliat«‘ with the Cigar 
Makers' Union, ‘•with tln^ understanding ili.it they shall liavo Ihe regnl.itioii of 
their ow'ii bills of pnce.H. ami snail have a special label to lie known as the stogie 
makers' label such label, however, to to gi an let I under tlie rnlo'' and regulations 
governing the Cigar Makers'intern.itional hliu' label, o\C“pl in lolenmce to the 
wage scale gov ornmg tlie same. 

The ipiestion cam*' npagain in tlie <onventionof Idoh with the same result. 
The Stogie .Makers maintain their orgain 01 ( 1011 , hut without the iisognilion of 
the Feileration. The]>re>id« nt reported ]'i localsand I too ineml>ersiu .luno, 

Convention -The convention mc'els aTiiiually iiacli local in cntithsl todele¬ 
gates for each 100 memliers 01 Ic.ss. and to 1 addilional <leiogato for each addi¬ 
tional I On members or traction thereof. 

Officers. The othcers tro a piosnlent, a vice pre'>ident a recording secretary, and 
a tri'usure. The evecutivo hoari < <>nsi.sts ol the president, the reconling secre¬ 
tary, and 0 other inemlier.s All aie eh etod by niaiority vote of the convention. 
Money duo the national union is received oy the secretary and turned over by him 
to the treasurer. 'Die salary of tlie treasurer i.s sin a year. (irgain/ers and mem- 
1)6! H of tlie executive lK>rtrd receive a day and expenses for time devoted to the 
interests of the league. 

Membership.- All ]»ersons engaged in making stogie.s who are Id years old and 
have worked 2 years at the trade are eligible to memlfership. pruvidei] therdo not 
work With machines or in teams. .M.ichinean<l team workersaroexciuded. Wlien 
an applicant Ks balloted for.it Iblack balls appear tlie aiiplieation goes over to 
the next luroting Unle'-s reasons for the opposition are jiresented in writing, llio 
member is then declared elected, II reasons are pre.seiited. they are submitted to 
the local, but without the names ot tin* objectors. A rising vote is then taken on 
the application, and a majority elects 

Finances. -The local initiation li-e may not bo loss tlian$‘L and $l of it goes to the 
national body. The percajiita tax is fixed by the executive board. At present 
it IB dO cents a year. A revenue is also derived from tlie sale of labels and other 
supplies to the locals. An annual assessment of ’Jj cents a member is levied for 
advertising purjioses. 

Strikes.—Local unions arc forbidden to engage in .stnlvcs without the permi.ssion 
of the national executive board. The board has power to levy assoasmentB to sup¬ 
port approved strikes. 

Wages.—The constitution fixes a minimum wage rate of Sid a thousand stogies, 
below which members are forbidden to work 

Rnioa labels.—The league has adopted a union label, which is issued to all fac¬ 
tories where union prices are jiaid. but which can not be placed on stogn-s pro¬ 
duced by machine or team work. In .Tune. IbOl, it was stated that (i() manutac- 
tnrers were using the label, and that it was placed on lus.OOO.tXK) stogies a year. 


• Report of Eiocntivo Boanl of the Kuight'* <if Lal)or, Jhbs, p 7 
’Conveotion Proceedings, IbyO, p. 88. 
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TOBACCO W0EKER8’ INTERHATIONAL UmON. 

History.—Tho Tobacco Workers' International Union was organized in 1895. 
It niclndes makers of plug, twist, (ino-cut, and all chewing ami smoking tobac¬ 
cos, j).i])(ir-wiai)pe(l cigaiottes, and snnd. The number of locals in May, 1890, 
was re|)orto(l as ’Jf); m May. 1897, 99. in May, 1M»8. .19; in May, i?<99, 10 in May, 
1900, 'h. The secaetary said in his rojiort to the convention of September, 
19II0- “It will be seen that out of tli<^ ‘18 cbartors issued tliere are now 41 in 
ui'tive state, whicli gives us a net increase of locals over tlio number in active 
operation at the date of our la-'t convention, ’ in Tlie number of mombeis 

reporloil in September 1900, was O.Om. TIk^ number reported at the previous 
convention tliat of I898~was 1,.')00. The secn-tary said at the convention of 
1900 that nearly 95.000 members had be'en nvoived during the preceding 5 years. 
The very large projiurtion of losses was attributed m large part to the policy of 
the toliacco tiust, winch had liouglit ii|) and closed many factories, and in part 
to tlie incieasing introduction of labor-saving machiiKTy,' 

Convontion.- -The constitution provide.s that the convention sliall he held bienni¬ 
ally. subject to call bv reloiendum vote. Locals are ent tied to 1 delegate for 95 
momlicrs. 9 delegates for 900 meinherH and 1 additional deleg.ite for each addi¬ 
tional 100 inemhers al) 0 \e ; 100 . Unions of less than 95 iin-miiei-s nmte with others 
of similar si/o in iln osiiig delegates. Delegates wlio re]iiesent nmre than 100 
members are eutitkal to a vote for each 100 or maior part thereof Tho mter- 
iialional uniou allows to local unions 81 a day, including Sundays, for tho 
attoiHlam e ot hdogates, together with traiispoitation lates by the shortest routes. 

d’he holding ot a convention in isoo -at tho regular lime—was voted down 
by a maiority of 9 9dS on a popnl.ai \oto. One was held in looo 

Constitutional amendments Thecoiiatitul iou is amended by a majority vote <iu ref- 
eri ndiim Amendmenls may bo pioposed by tho i onxentiun or by a lo<‘al union 
with tlie assent of tliree other unions. 

Otticors. The olliems are a president, live viee-presideiits. ami a secretary treas¬ 
urer. Tho eonsiitutiou doclar<*s that noitln r color nor sex is a b<ir to any official 
position. (JiUeors are elected by ballot in th" convontion, i aeh delegate casting 
votes according to tlu' nnmlier of members he represents. A majority of such 
vot<‘H IS nece.ssary toelection. An auditing committee of 9 is elreted at tho .s.tmo 
time as the other officers. Its duty is to audit the aeeounts ot tho seerctai y treas¬ 
urer quarterly. Tlii' memlx.Ts give a bond for -SI .OiiO each and receive 81 a day for 
their services, and ladroad lure. The secretary-treasuivr receives S!5 .1 wei'k and 
gives a bond lor . 85 , 000 . Tho other members ot thooxecutno hoard receive 8 * a 
day for attondaiico at meetings of the board, and railroad tare. 

Local oflicerB.—Liieal linaneial .seerotarn-s and troasurors aio leijuired to be bonded 
for lioiu sloO to 8500. according to the size of their locals, The premiums on the 
bomls are p,ud out ol the funds of tliiiloial unions, and tho bonds are dejiositod 
with the Intel national secretary-treasunT. 

Kach local union is required lo elect a finance committee of 9 to serve 1 year, 
whoso dutv 18 to audit the hooks and stamp accounts of the local linamial offi¬ 
cers once in 9 mouths and report to the international secietary-tre.isiirer. Failure 
in tliese duties is puni.sliahle with a line of not less than 89 for each otTenso 

In every place wliere tliere arc more than 9 locals they must combine to elect 1 
linaneial secretarv-treasuier, who must keep a separate set of books tor each 
union and attend all meetings of all unions. He receives a salary to which the 
several unions in ilio place contribute. 

Each local lecording secretary is required to make an annual report to the inter¬ 
national Niicretary-treasiiror on tho state of trade, wages, hours of labor, and other 
conditions. 

Membership.--Applicants are received upon their own statement of eligibility and 
by vide of the local executive board No person can be received who is under 
1 (> years old or over eu. or who by reason of sickness is incapable of working. 
All applications for membership aio sent to the international secretary-treasurer. 
There tho age of the member and tlie date of his initiation are recorded, and his 
due liook is made out and given its serial number. The international secretary- 
treasurer keeps a record of the relations of each member to the union—suspension, 
expulsion, withdrawal, etc 

No foreman or forewoman who has power to hire or discharge is eligible to 
membership. 

Color qncistioii.—nie constitution declares that tho organization "Will draw no 
if * Tbo TobacAu Worker, (Jetober, lUUC, ni 17 , Itf. 
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line of distinction between creed, color, or nationality, bnt shall work hand in 
hand for the common good of all.” In the convention of 1900 the complaint arose 
that colored mfiiiln rs had been unjustly treated by white members m Covington, 
Ky. ln that attempts hatl been made to exclude the colored from employment 
The convention a<lopte(l a resolution urging all members to live up to the declared 
policy of the union. 

Fmaucet.--The charter fee of new locals is $5. The initiation fee is uniformly 
$1, If a member IS suspended his reinstatement fee is $'2. The dues are lOcents 
a we4*k. The executive Ixiard has power to levy assessments to the extent of $1 a 
member m any year In case of a lockout or strike the limitation is suspcMided. 
Assessments may also be levied by local unions. A memlier who fails to pay duos 
or fine.s. local or international, for 4 weeks is to be suspended: but a member out 
of Work must be given 1^ weeks, provided lie reports twice a week to the lo(‘al 
financial secretary. A momlior who is sick an<i not entitled to sick benefit because 
he ha.s not Ix'en 0 months a member can not be suspended until 4 weeks after he 
has recovered fioin his sickness. 

Payiiiont ot initiation fees, dues, fines, and a.ss(‘98ment8 is evidenced by adhe¬ 
sive stamps, issued by the international secretary-treasurer, which each member 
IS under obligation to demand when he makes a payment and to affix in the proper 
plan* in Ins iiHunber.sliip book. Shop collectors are chosen by the locals for eacli 
union shop, whose duty is to collect all payments due from members in their 
f-hops and t(t turn o\er tlio money to the local secretary within 48 hours, on pain 
of a lino of 8.“(. The local secretary must forward all collections to the general 
office within 18 hours after he receives them. If they aie not received within I 
week after the Saturday on which tlie collections should be made the president of 
tlie local union is to bi- notiHo*!. 

Two-thirds of tlie fees, lines, and international fines (fines payable to the inter¬ 
national union under the constitution) are to be sent to the international office; 
one tlmd belongs to the local union. All international aspehsineiiis go to the gen- 
ciai office and all local a?>s 0 Nements are retained by the local union. All receipts 
of till* international ofliee are divided ecjually betwien the general expense fund, 
tiui >icK and death benefit fund, and the strike benefir fund. The constitution 
provides that these funds shall not lie transHTuble one to another. 

The (MU entionof l!M>u passed a resolution canceling all imlebtedncsH of local 
uniojm to th<. general body uj) to Septemlier 1,1900. Tlie resolution provided that 
for the tutu e any indebtedness which might an.so must bo [laid within (<0 days, 
or the hx-al woukl be suspended and not reinstated until the dcditshou .d bo settled.' 

The secretary said in his report to the convention of 190a that the receipts troui 
initiation fees and dues during the 5 years ending June JO. 1900, amounted to 
nearly .MOS.OOO, and that the share which went to the general fund was a little 
over 8^0,000. Additional assessments had lieen levied to the amout of a little o\ er 
87,000. 

Benefit*—A yU/i Jx iicfif-'t .—Upon the death of any iierson who has been a mein’M r 
for at least 1 year a funeral lienefit of .$‘>0 is paid. Kour ihousaiid four hundred 
dollars were paid out lor ileath lienefits during the .'> years ending June JO, i9oU. 

Sk-Ic hcac/f7.—One who has been for 0 months continuously a cont ibutiiig mem¬ 
ber. it he becomes sick or disabled so that he can not attend to his usual vocation, 
is entitled to a sick benefit of 8J a week, payable for not more than IJ weeks m 
12 months. Every person who claims sick benefit must be examined by a physi- 
cian employed by the local union, at the ox|)en8e of the international union, for 
the purpose. Every local must have a visiting committee of at least three mem- 
liers. whose duty i.s to visit sick members at least once a week no two niemliers 
going at the same time. Failure to perform the duties of the visiting committee 
involves a fine of .)0 cents, and a false report involves a fine of $.{ on each commit¬ 
tee member. Tile committee are excused from visiting members who have con¬ 
tagious diseases. If admittance to a sick member is refused, the union is not 
obliged to pay the benefit. Female members are not entitled to sick benefit for 3 
weeks before or 5 weeks after confinement. 

Any member who is taken sick while traveling mav draw Iienefitsfrom tlielocal 
union where he is liy depositing his card. Since all benefits come from the inter¬ 
national union, it is a matter of indifference where they are paid. 

All applications for sick ^nefits and death benefits must be forwanled to the 
international secretary-treasurer on blanks furnished by the international union, 
and must be indorsed by the local executive board. Members of a local executive 


' The Toliacco Worker. <)ctober, 1900, pp. 63, 54 
*The Tobacco Worker, October, 1900, p.al. 
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board who knowingly indorne a false and illegal ai)plication for beneHt are sub¬ 
ject to a fine of !**:{ each. 

During the 5 years ending Juno JO, 1000, $iiJ,3Jl was paid out for sick lM'in‘ti1s. 

Strike*.—When any dilliculty with empIo\ers arises, three oflkers of the local 
union iiiust send a full st.ilement of it to the secrelary-treasuror for submission to 
the oxocuiive board. If more than one union exists in the locality, no application 
can lie sustained unless all of them have voted on it and the proposition has been 
sustained by a maiority of all votes cast. If more than meiiiliers are involved 
in anydiflleulty.it must be submitted to a general vote of the local unions and can 
only be approved by a two-thirds ma.iority of the votes cast. Kver\ local is 
reepured to vote in such irasos within 1 week aft'^r leceiving notice, on pain of a 
tine of .'$J, jiayable to tlie international union. 

Members wlio participate in an authorized strike are entitled to a benofitof >;J a 
week, beginning i>n the day when the strike is approved by the authorities of the 
international union. The international executive board has power to appoint one 
or two members from other places to act with the local authorities in ariiiiiguig 
till' difticulty. If a settlement is agreed on which is not satisfactory to the union 
involved, it may be submitted to a general vote of all the local unions, and, if 
approved, is then binding. 

Labor Day. -Men who work on Labor Day may bo fined at the option of the 
international oxiMUitivo board. 

Wage scales.—Much emphasis was ulacod in the convention of lOnO on the desira¬ 
bility of establishing fixed wage scales wherever the union liad the power Tlio 
secretary remarked tliat the union iiad necessarily ilevoted much of its strength 
to getting members in regions whore unionism was scarcely Known, ami that con¬ 
siderations of wages had been [loslponed to this primary noci'saity. Established 
wage scales were grievously needed: all the more because many of the nicmliers 
live in the South, where labor is poorly paid ami general conditions are liad.' 

Official journal.—The monthly ollicial lournal. The Tobacco Worker, is edited hy 
the secretary-treasurer, and is sent free to all memliers. “Any memhor of the 
International Union may write articb-s for publication in the official journal, and 
Ihe editor is reijuired to publish tlie same unless saiil article or articles .should bo 
injurious to the Tobacco WorUors’ Intoiualional Union. " A member who^c com¬ 
munication is rejected may appeal to tin' executive board. 

Tlie secretary, m his reiiort to the convention of lueii, said that (he management 
of the journal had been governed by the following purposes: 

First. To mlvertise the union label. 

Second. To educate tlie people regarding the label and organization. 

Third. To present the grievances of other orgaiii/.ations to onr membership and 
ask their aid. 

Fourth. To fight the trust and all trust-made tobacco. 

Fifth. To eliminate as far as possible all i»oliticaI sentiments, personal griev¬ 
ances. and disputes. 

The expense of printing the paper during tlie preceding year, from I.OdO to 
10,000 per month, was reported as The receipts from advertising, sub¬ 

scriptions, and sales were 

Dnion label.—The union label is furnished free of charge to all strictly union 
shops. It is provided that no shop shall bo considered strictly union unless all the 
employees wlio are eligible are members of the Intornational Union. Itisalst) 
required that all boxes, jiails, bmdvots, or other articles used in shipping the prod¬ 
uct be made liy union labor as far as practicable. The union claims junsdiction 
over all local unions composed exclusively of makers of boxi's for tobacco. A 
manufacturer who operates more than one shop can not use the label niilesH all 
iris shons are union. Tlie Intornational Union allows to local unions an a'ti'rney s 
foe. ann an additional amount of $3;) for committee work, for prosecuting each 
case of counterfeiting of the union label, when approved by the international ex¬ 
ecutive board. 

The union label was adopted in July, 180.'). The secretary reports that at the 
end of the first year 12 manufacturers were using it. at the end of the seimnd year. 
80; at the end of the third, 45; at the end of the fourth, 08: at the end of the 
fifth, 00. Daring the first year 18,210,001 labels were issued; during the second. 
38,657,531; during the thiril, 55,648,342; during the fourth, 104,187,757; during the 
fifth. 130.600,034. In the summer of 1900 the secretary estimated that about one- 
fifth of the product of the trade was put out under the union label. 

' Tobiu’co W'()rk<‘r. October. I'.teil, pp ‘Jil, 

* The Toiiacco Worker, October, IWX), p. ifl. 
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In 1000 the Tobacco Workers complained of the introduction of an independent 
label by a local union of cigarette makers in Now York. The Ainencan Federa¬ 
tion of Labor convention of 11(00 passed a resolution coiulemniiii; this action of the 
New York union, and promising the Tobacco Workers all j^ossiblo assistance in 
driving out cigarettes whudi boar the New York label.' 


UPH0L8TEREKS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 

History. -The rpholstereis'International Ibiuinol North .VinencawaH oigaiii/od 
in 1H0;\ It takes iu workiTs at uplioKstering. mattress making, carpet laying, 
and draiKjry work. In the summer of I!)00 it lejiortcd HI loc.il nmons and 1,;100 
niemla'rs.all <it whom were male; in June, l'.(i)l,i?.5 locals and about ,‘.o<)() members. 

Convention and constitutional ainondinonts. The convention meets lurnni.illv on the 
second Monday in July, unions two-thirds of the local unions decule otliiTWise by 
a referendum voh'. fcacli local uimin sends 1 delegatis K\-delegates liave the 
right to appear and speak in suliseiinent convention.s. but not to vole or make any 
motion. The mileageot delt'gates is paid by the Intcrnatumal I’nion. tlieir other 
e.xjH'imes by their locals. Kvery loc.il whicli has members must bo represented- 
A smaller local may Im represente<l by proxy, tlirough the delegate of tin* nearest 
neighboring local. 

Each delegate is the corresponding secrotar\ of liis local Wlien the delegate of 
any local is elected presi<lout ot the International rnion his lo< al must elect another 
delegate. 

The constitution may be amended by a two-tlnrds vote of tin* memlxTs of the 
conxcntion. ProVKuni is also madi* tor a vote by refeiendnin upon any measure 
of importance. Any loc.d may projjosc laws foi submission to the general vote. 
Thirty days is allowed for voting, and any local \vhi<-li does not report its vote 
within i MlayHaltertln-expirationol the to is counted a^ voting in theaflirmative. 

Officers. Thoonicei.s are a ]iie->idcnt. 3 vn c prc'-.nli'uts, a tirasuior. and other 
members, who. with the pre^id(*nt. the liist vice in'eMilcnt, and tlio Ire.asurer, 
constitute the evecutive hoard .All tlie oflicers am elected l)y the convention by 
bailor clear inaiority is neci s^ai> to a cliuicc, and 111 (;aso<3f tailure to elect 
the* vote IS repeated and the eamlidate who ie<-eiv(‘d I lie tewesi, vote-^ is <lroj3pe<). 

Till' prei-i loiil lilis also tlie place ol .1 Hocretarv. liis salary i.s -Sd'^l a year. 

The tr»‘ai!'ner is roiiiiirod to <iej30sit all iiionev in a responsible bank, under the 
direction of the local of wliudi lie is a member. He may not have more than $‘i<) 
in liis possession at any time Ills sal.irv is a y-ar. He must l)e the delegate 
of such local 111113311 as may be chos<-n by tin* convention, and in case bo is not 
reelei^ted a delegate lii.s 0iicceHS(3r as delegate is to a.ssiimo the <luties of treasurer. 
His local IS responsible for all money ami pro[ierty of flic International Hnion wliioh 
ho Indde as treasurer. The local is<lirect(sl to ,i[)point an auditing committee tif J 
members, 111 June and Decombei, to exaunno his l)Oi3ks ami accounts, count the 
money in his posse^8U)n. ami rop<3i t to the presi<lent ol the International Union. 

Statistics.—Tlio <lelegate of each local union is tlirocte'l t<j K(!ml to the international 
president (piarterly a ri'port of the name of eacli member proposed, elected, 
reiecUsl, or suspended, with the cause ot reioction or susp^msion, the average 
wages pai'l, ami general statistics of tlu^ C'mdition ol tlu* (ra'lo. The finance sec- 
retarv is to make a <letailod (juartorly report ot all money winch ho lias collected, 
to the international president. 

Shop delegates.-The constitution dinrts that every shop elect shop delegates. I 
for every in men or fraction thereof. It is tin* duty of tln*se delegates to try to 
bring every Worker in the simp into the union, and to watch the wages of the 
men. to .see that none works below tlio scale. When* imm are paid by the week 
the delegate must see that no man does more nr 1 h-h work than his wages amount 
to. estimating the work by the piece prices. The delegate must use every pos¬ 
sible means to learn the amount of wage.s the men receive, and if a member of 
the union refuses to give tlie information he may be fined or suspended. 

Employers.—Any member who becoino.s financially interested ni an upholstering 
business which employs one or more upholstorcrs for d months, must take a 
withdrawal card. 

Woman workers.—The constitution says. “No member of the Upholsterers’ Inter¬ 
national Union is permitted to work in a shop or factory where female help is 
employed at upholstering or at any of its branches excepting as seamstress.” 

'Americau Federation of Lal»or (’onvention Proceedings, IKUe, J3 
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Apprentice!.—Tho constitution provulog that not more than 2 apprentices shall 
be employed in a shop of 10 jonrnoym(3n or less, with 1 additional apprentice for 
every 10 journeymen or major part thereof. No boy may enter a shop as appren¬ 
tice under the a^e of 11. After <5 montiis at work the ajjprentu-e is required to 
take out an apprenti<;u'H card from the local, for which lie is to pay $1. 

Finances. -The charti'r foe for new locals is $.■). The per capita tax is fixed at 
“onc-tliird of all dues collected each (piartor, on a minimum basis of I'o cents per 
month each member. ' It amounts in practice to si a year. If the funds fall 
below $'*0 the proHident may levy an assessnient of not more than o cents per 
capita. All oflicml Hupnlics of tlie locals must bo bought from the international 
prcHulent, and tins is doubtless a source of some revenue to the International 
Union. No loc.il union may cliar^^o loss than for initiation, or less than 2') cents 
for monthly dues. 

The constitution contains the ennons provision that all money shall bo for- 
w.irde<l to the treasurer “by post-office money order inclosed in a registered 
letter.” 

Strikes.—While the constitution provides that the decision of a local union to go 
on strike shall be subject lo the approval of tlie pnmident and executive boaid of 
the International Union, tint previsioiis for enforcing tlie su])oi vision of tliegim- 
eral oflicers arc not clear or spocilic. Striking meinbcrN are entitled to benefits of 
$5 a week tor singh‘men and a week (or marned men. As'-.i'ssinents lor tlie 
support of strikes may be It^vied on the locals in proportion to their membership, 
excluding members on strike 

Th<' union reported to tins federation of Labor in the lall of IhOO tliat it had won 
H strik<*H. compromised band hist 2 during tlie preceding year. Three liumlred 
inember.s were involved, of whom 20i) wore beuehled. Tlio co.st of tlie strikes was 

Employment bureau.—Each local union is oxpO( tod io liave an employment officer, 
to whom members out ot einploymenl are to re]K>rl. and lo whom inember.s are to 
give nolice of any vacancie.s thev know ot. Tlie president ot the International 
Union IH designated chief omi»loymont olliccr, ami iIk' <-mployincnt nfficers of tlio 
locals are directed to ooir(‘si>ond with him upon employment matters. 

Hours of labor. -The constitution forbids working more than 10 lionr.s lor a day’.s 
work, and forbids an\’ membor to work overtime for less than '>0 per cent extra 
|)ay. The secretary asserts tliat tliest) rules ar»? enforced m every shop under the 
jurisdiction of the union. 

Piecework.—The ])ractice of piecework is general among the upholsterers, and 
the union approve.s of it. 

Union label.—A union label was adopted by the upholsterers m September. 1N98. 
The constitution {irovides that it is to bo issued to any him which emjiloyes only 
members of the International Union, that il is t() be supplied by the local unions 
without charge, ami that the members themselves are to place it upon tlio articles 
they make. The president ie]»orted in tlie .smmner of I'.mh) that li^ manufacturers 
were then using the label, that some :i0,()0b labels in the aggregate had heeu issued, 
and that the label was snnposed to be used on about '> per cent of output of the 
trade. In .March. 1901. tlie .secretary reported that about d.ooo laliels a month 
were used. In June lie stated that such a demand for the label had arisen, espe¬ 
cially in San Eranci.^co. Indianapolis, and Detroit, that the total consumption was 
then about IS.OOd a month. In San Francisco alone, he said, trom 12.000 to l."),000 
labels a month would bo used. 
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WTION.VI, AiN'l) (il'lNKIIAI, TIIADK SV.STIAIS IN' Till'] CiNI'l'KI) 

ST.VTKS. 


I. THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY. 

1 Early arbitration in the anthracilo coal regions.-—'riii' n'lunt ot Mr Jom'pli D. 

'111 <irinti<itinii pulilislicd h\ tin- lAuicjuiol’ Lahoj ui IMMI, 

ilrscithiM'uii) punt a;;ii“ciiu‘nt-. "I ••mp]o\cis and i-tnployi'fs in tlic anlhra- 
citc coal n'^ions. lie slates that <luun^' the wai the conditions tlieie were very 
nntortnn.'te. Tlnne lenl ]>een alteniate periods of piospenty and depression in 
tile coal 11 iristrv. whii li ha<l resulti'd in stnkes am] tteqnenlly in violmicie Tlie 
idiaracler of tlie miners of tlie anthiaiale regions liad ^a-eatly degenerated. 

On A[»ril >>. iMflN. the Workinj.rniejr.s lieiievolent Assoeiafion of Sidniylkill 
County was estaldislied. and fins in tlie tolDiwing vea'' was e.xtended to varions 
other \»,irts ol the anthracite re^mn. a Oeneia! Council of the Workint^nnui’s 
HeiK'Voh nt As.s()( latioii lu-in;; foi med at Hazleton m isti'.i. Soon alter the emplov* 
ers formed thi^ Anthiacite Boaid of Tra<le of tlie Sclniylkill Coal Uej^ion. fn 
April tlie niuieis helon^iny: to the Woi kin; 4 'ni(Mi s Association inaugurated a gen- 
<*ral suspension of work. On May II the (i(‘neral Coimeil of the WorkingmeuH 
Bmievoleiit Association lesolved to try to establish a scale of wages based u)K>n 
the selling price of coal. In June the eniphtyeis’ assorialmn presented a senes of 
jiropositinns on this principle, and an agnnnent was soon reaidied by which 
woik was resinned in the Sidiuylkill distn<-t, although the strike continued longer 
in the otlier districts. This agremnent fixed a eeiiaiii scale (if wages to he paid 
when the price of coal should he as a basis The woikmgmen wer(* to receive 
oin'-tiftl) ot all advance's above' this prices and acoiK sponding reduction slionld he 
made' in tlnnr wagi's it the pi ice fidi 

A.s a matte'r of fact, prices remained conside'iahly aliovi' and the (‘iiiployers 
hi'canie dissatisfied witli tin* higher wages wlindi they wen' ]»aying Tlieyaeeord- 
ingly proposed a reduction in wages, and tlic letiisal of the employees to accept 
th(* t(U*nis projiosed resnlh'd in a prolonged stnki'in This was finally com¬ 

promised by another .sliding-.scale agn'i'inent liaving a somewhat different basis. 

Tli(> mim'rs. Imwever. broke tins agreemi'iit with tlieir employers early in 1H71. 
Disputes liad meanwhile aiisen as to tin'rights oi eniployeis ami employees in thij 
matter of the n'cognition of unions and the; granting ot employimuit. Mr. F. B. 
Gowan. president of the Reading Railroad, proposed that tlie existing disjmtos as 
towage.s and as to the conditions of em])]oyment should he settled hy arbitration. 
An agreement wasaccordingly readied by whiclieacli side selected fiv(‘arbitrators. 
The.se arbitrators met and diose Jiidgi'William Elvvi'll as umpire. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the miners, liowovi'i*. refused to snhmit the inu'stion of wages to the 
decision of th<‘ umpire, and his judgnu'iit acc(»rdiiig]y related only to the condi¬ 
tions of granting employment. A few wt «'ks later. Imwever. the minerR of 
Schnylkiti County agreed to abide by tin* (lecisnm of Judge Elwell as to the 
wages to be paid, and he accordingly c''tabhshed a new sliding scale. Within a 
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few montliH the price of coal fell below $2.7.‘i. which liad been made the basis of the 
new Hlidiiij; scale. Th(* luiiK'is of one <toini»any after another, in violation of this 
award of tiie nininre, d<‘nianded that wages be kept up t<) the bfisis rates, and be 
not reduced with the lowered ]»nc«'S, The (‘mjiloytTs were forced to make this 
concession, but the action of tlu'miners in tlius seeking a temporary advantage 
rcMiilted in the <‘nd ot all attemiitsatarbitiation in tlie anthracite n-gion. Never- 
UnOess joint agrei'Hients betw(‘en organizations of employers and employee.s con¬ 
tinued to be inadt^ from time to time in the anthracite region. Tli(‘ sysbun of 
sliding scales prevailed np to the great strike* in the antbraeite field in 11)00. but 
it could Kcarctily be said that tln‘,v iepirse'iiti d m'gotiations betwesm employers 
and employee's.' The- mine'is' en-ganizalions bed virtually disapptene'd, and the 
sliding-scale' syste'iu did litth' to im-ve-nt eli.s]nite's The deunaml of the* miners in 
till' strike* of 1000 that the* H>ste'in be abobslie'd was e-once'de'd. 

Mr. We'e'ksalso de'seribe's'vanous e'arly atte'm])ts at the formation eef boards of 
(•enie'iliation and arbitration m the' leitumiiions mine's eel we*stern Pe-nnsylvania and 
of Ohio, but imiH' oi’ tbe si* uppf.ii to bavo ie'sulb'd .sne-e-e'ssfully. 

2. Bituminous coal field' -mtioduction, -rhe most imporant re'sult e)f tlie re'cent 
nmve'ine'nt in favm- of mote* i lul rrlatmiis leeiwe'en employe'rs and e'luployees 
has be*e'n the' e'stabbshme iit of :is>ste'm of joint .igre'e'iiie'nts e-ove-riiig the hitiiini- 
nems ceeal fie'ldsof Pe'iiiisylvaiiia. t )liio. lii'liana. and llhneiis. .iml aieplying to meere 
than 130.000 workingnie'ii, P.eginniiig in .I.imiaiy. IHlis, 1 animal e'emfe're*nee.s 
have* he-em In'ld be'twee'ii ie'}iie fl(ait.itne's ot the* I'liite el Miin* Work('rs. tho e>rgani- 
zatieni eef e'm])le)yi'e's. uinl n'pre*se'iitalive‘s of tin' mine* ojie'ratoi’s. who have ne> 
eh'linite' organizalnm. 'Idie'se* e'ontore'iiei's aai‘'<‘ upon a ge'iie'ral basing se'.aleieif 
wage's for the* e'litire* ce'nt 1 al compe't it ive* coal li'‘hl I’OVeTe'el hy tile* syste*m. On tliee 
basis of the* g<'ne*ral rate* tlins lixe'il sjM'cial late's are* adopte'el by loe'al conf<‘re'nce*s 
e)f ope*ratois and mine'rs. taking into account tin- wide* ehlTeie-ne e'S in ha'a! cemdi- 
tiems. One* or two edlu'r inattois ot ge'iu'ial importance*, such as the size* of 
scri*e'ns t.ee be’: nse'd in se're'(*niiig l•oal pie-\ioUh to me',isuu*me'nt. are* ceeveTeel by the* 
ge'iie’ral agrce’iiie'nt. wlnh' Ibc \.irions loe-al aniecine'nts in some* instance''^ are*, 
much moic dataih’el. that adoptee) in lllnnns be'lwe’e’ii the State* oigamzatlem eif 
the Unite'el Mine Wenke'i's aiiel tin* Illinois Coal ()[)e’rators .Vssoe'iation he’ing 
espe'cially elaborate'. In Illinois tlieie* lias al>o be .'n de-ve-leepeel within the past 
ye'ar eer two a vt'iy satisl'ae tory ailntiation ler eoiie iliation syste-m for the'se*tUe- 
ment eif minor dispute's arising in the mte'i pielatiou of tin* jeunt agre'e'iiieuit. 

3. Origin of the bituminous ngreoiiient system.--It se'e-ms eloiibtl ul whe'tlie’r tlie' system 
of e'e)lle'('ti\e leaig.iiiniig ami agi e'eaiients which was e'stabbslie'd iiieire' tlian 110 ye*ars 
ago HI theHintliiacite* e'eial U'giem had ,niy mtlneiie-e' in the'e'stablislime'ntof the* ]>re'S- 
I’lit system HI Ihe bitumineens tield. Tin* labor organizations in the Inluminous 
niiiie's have* bael a \ e'ry cbe'cke*re'<l e'.xiste'iie-e* At \ iii'ioiis time's t)ie*y were* relatively 
strong. During the* pe'Hod be’twce'ii IMSOand isiio. wbe'ii tlie* Jabe.r oiganizatieiiis 
we*re faiily we'll e'stablislie'el. an atte'iuiir was maele' to iiitrodue-e* a syste'in of agr(*e*- 
me*nts ivgarebng Hie' I'enubtions e»f lalior. but it never be'came' thoremghly ('Ife'ctivc 
in provemting ehspute's. Afte-r ilie'gre'at strike'eef bitiimiiiems mine’rs in lsoithe*re 
was a iK'rieid e)f gre'at ele']He'SMon in the' mining industry. Wage’s fe*ll givatly ami 
the eirganizatieeiis among the* miners is'came* ve'iy we’ak. ( emelitioiis be'caine so 
bad that finally in isu; a vi'i v gen<‘inl strike of mine'rs took plae-e*. During this 
strike' the* ITmte'd Mine' Weake'rs gre'atly mcreuse*d tlie'ir me’inbe'rsbip. ()ii acTount 
eif the great prolongation eif this stnke -Hid its serious elb'ct ui>e»n the* (‘oiiditions 
e)f industry tbreiiigbout the'e-oiiiifrv. and jeartie'ulaily in tlie* State's directly cem- 
ce'rne’d, the'* State* boards of aibilration of Ohio. Tndiana. and Illmeiis imdertexek tei 
<;e)e)]K*rule' HI bringing about a se'ttle'nie'iit. (Ine'eit tlu'chie'f elittie'ultics e*nce)un- 
teivd was the lack eef unifoninty in prie-e's feer mining ainenig the'mines in tlm 
same distrie't ami among tlii' eblTe’re'Ut elistrie'ts. as wi'll as the* lack <)f uniformity 
in the* methods eif payment ami im'asure'nu'iit. At the* instancewif these boardsji 
(MUiveaition of Pittsburg coal <e])e‘rators was lie'ld in the* latte'i’ part e>f July, 1S07, 
which eh'clared it.se'lf in favor eif arbitration and dre'W up articles of agi-ecment 
rogareliiig wagexs ami conditions e>f labor. By fhe’se* article's an attempt was tohei 
maele te) e'stahlish a system eif arhilrati'in as re'garelsdiffere'iitials in rate's of wages 
iietween different elistriets. Me'untime a joint ceinventioii eif tlm leaders of the 
striking miners and of represe'iitative* ceial opeuators was helet at Pittsburg, and 
later, pursuant to aeljoiirnnu'iit. at (’eilumbus. An agreement was reacheel in 
Septeinbor, wduch was ratilied bv a s\ie'cial national eonventiein eif the United 
Mine Workers. Tliis hrouglit an'e'nd to tlie strike. The .success in reaching an 
agreement in this nianm*!*. as well as the* desire to avoid disputes in the future 
and to establish uniformity tlirougliout the e entral competitive coal field, led the 


1 Set* ftls<> inieuV ef vui w 1 1iii ilu* repcirl oii i he Mining IiuUislrlcs, vol. xil, especially 
that of Mr. .)Am MiU'lu'il, p ('•UT, lunl of Mr llciinann .InHt. p <i77. 
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of tlu‘ United Mine Workers to call for a conference of the representa¬ 
tives of that or^fanization arid of reprcbenlative ctjal operators at Coliimbiis. Tins 
conference met on December ‘,*7, 18h7. and issueil a call for a joint convention of 
the miners and operators of tin* States of Pt'imsylvania. Ohio, Indiana, and Illi¬ 
nois to lie lield at (.’hicaifo January IT. is'.is. Tins Cbicaj^o convention was the 
first of file MTies of annual conventions lor tlu* I <-entral Stat«‘s, and tlie metbods 
of nc^'oiiation esialdislicd at that lime ba\ e leinained \ ii tually iincbunir«“d. 

4 Organization and methods of business of conferences ‘ -The .loint confm ences bet ween 
the co.il miners and operators of I’enilsylvania, Ohm, Imliana, and Illinois ari' 
not ( allied oil under any Midi formal system of or<rani/.ation as pie\ai)s in some 
ot file Kiiirlisb indimtnes where .loint Isiards liavidn'en introdneed. Each eon- 
feieiiee adopts ifs (avu lilies and issues a call foi the suiceeihuj; (snifeKMici' only. 
Xe\el llii'less the inefliod ot lepreselitalloll and of pi ocedllTe seeills to lia\e been 
essential!) nnelianK»‘d during' the 1 interslate* eonfen'iices v,,, far held. In fad. 
the nn'thods eiiiplo)e<l ha\ v dmilitless been copied nmie or less from llmse ])revi- 
oiisly iiM'd 111 loint (siiilmcnies repiesentiiiK the imluidnal Static as distiiets. 
Kaeli r>| tile 1 States t<ikiii;r pari is allowed an e<jual mimber of \otes in llie 
conteieiKe, imtw 1 1 iist-iiidim' tlie fa( t. that the im])oitanee of tlie coal interests 
rejm s<-iitc(l Is not equal in the different Slates. An eariiei jnoposifion. that lep- 
res,ent.itiMn sIduM be soniewliat in proportion to coal production, was reiecicil 
Ka< li St.it' lias t\otes 111 liehall o( the mine operators ami f votes m behalf of 
the niiiii-i s Alt 'i"U,i;li in the < <niv ntioii a itimdi lar;^er nnmbei is always present. 
iheimiH'ts del.'^.ites m the i oiivention of I'.Mll iiuiuhenni; Ihh ami those of (h<‘ 
Opel .itoi s is'j. t he 1^1 eat cl sliai c in the ne;;otiat mns le.idni^ to the a^^reement falls 
f'l thi‘ .loint s, ,ih‘ committee <'stalihshed hy the eoiueiition and conqiosed ot I 
lll<■lllbel s fioin e.idi side for each Stall' In pradn e the opeiafors, of com si*, des- 
iL^n.itc till'll’ ie]iics<'ntati\cs on tlic s( ale < ojiimittee amt the miners seh-ct tlunrs. 

Tli<‘ follow in;< all' the i ulee ,ido])|ed 1)\ t lie t lind '-oiifeieiice, .lanuai)’. I'.MXI, fm- 
Its v.nulalion 'Die sanii' luh's were adopted, with one oi (wo sh^rlq chan^O's. in 
r.Ki! 

I’lisi d'hal the roiiveiUiou meet dull) at a. m and ‘d p. in., and adjourn at 
l‘.‘ 111, and a p m 

'Second Special nieetin^.C'' um.V be In‘Id. oi eveinii^^ se^si(^ns. if so orderi'd 

■ Thud d’hat the Mnn-is'ii'inescntatives oi-cnpy the left sale ol tlie li.ill and 
till' »)peia‘o s' tin* lli^ht. facin>< tlie sta^e 

•• Fom th. f'hac e.ich St.ite be allow’ed tlie same numb('r of votes on the floor of 
the hon>-e. four voles in In'liall of (he Oiieratois and foiii Votes in behalf of the 
Minei s ol e.idi State 

•Filth Thai no voti'be declared rained unless on tlu'aflirimitive vote of the 
Miiiei s iiiel (ipeiatois of e.icli State 

'•'ni.il upon all questions ot mere procednu' the rules of pailiaiiientaiy pro- 
1 ediiie. ,e. si.itcd in any •'tamlaid manual.'hall be the rules of tins coiiveTition. 
and til,it in no event sliall the nile reqmnni< unaimimus vote on all main ami 
priiK tpal questions be siisiieiided Mam and pnueqial '[iiestioiis mean all qiie.s- 
lioiis atlei turn the piopost'd scale and aj^reeineiit. 

•• Sixth, 'rii.it each Staterepn'sciitcd in llie coineulmn liavi^ four o]ieratorsand 
foil! miiu'isou llie scale cr)mmittoe. to be appointed with till'iinderstaiidin;; tliat 
e.u li St.ite iii.iy ba\e an .ilti'inate for I'ach nqiresi'iitalive. who shall lia\e all tlic 
pi ivile.,u-s ot tlie scale eoinmitfee. but shall lia\ e no vote e.xcciil. "i the .ilisem-'* of 
ills ])i nil ijial. 

’• Se\ entli. That sessions of the joint <-onvention will be open to tbepublii',i'.\ce[)t 
when otlu'iwise oidered " 

A study of tlio proc(Mslin;,'s of the joint conferences shows that the greater part 
of tile wolk ol hnn^^inj^ about an agreement is iierformed hy the joint s< ale com¬ 
mittee, the ultimate question of (lie prcci.s*' rate of wa^<es hein^; usually icferred 
by tli.it committee to a subcommittee of Hi memhors. The joint .scale ( ommittee 
reports from time to tune to the eonveiition the pio^uess whicli is heinj.? made, 
and after discussion in general eonfereiice the unsettled (juestions are U'ferred 
hack for further discussion. When tlie .joint scale I'ommittee makes Us final 
report it is usually adopted unanimously without cliaiige. 

Tii(' most significant thing about the .system is that it is one of conciliation, of 
negotiation IsUween tlie parties directly interested, of “ colh-ctive bargaining;’' in 
short, it is not a system of arbitration. There is no provision in tlie agreement 
or in the rules for reference to outsiile arbitrators, and the whole method resolves 
itself into a bargaining between the two sides, in which an agreement is effected 

I St'c ri'|M)rt-s '•! till' four iinimul joiiu mi>'rslnt<' (oiifercii' c' «f '-'eal tnuiciN hikI ois-mtorH 
• KijM)rt "f lliml I'ouforeiiec, p. 2'. 
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only because each party recognizes the evils which would result from ultimate 
failure to adopt a wjale. The requirement that all votes of the convention and of 
the scale committee be unanimous is also an interesting and important one, show¬ 
ing that neither side is willing to trust the decision of such weighty questions to 
a vote of the memliers on the other side, plus, perhaps, only » single member from 
its own ranks. The reports of the pr<x;eedings show that usually each side pre¬ 
sents at the outset a proposition, and that in the joint scale committee all th<^ 
oi>orab)r8 at first vote in favor of their own proposition, and all the miners in 
favor of theirs. Only after a long discussion is a compromise arrived at. Eacli 
point is thrashed out carefully. One side grants a concession in return for .some 
advantage yielded by the other. The sjieecnes in .Home (^ases areacrimonions, but 
probalily eaidi side from the beginning is re.solved to make concessions if necessary 
rather tlian to break up without an agreement. 

5. Exteniion of joint agreement system,—IJv dint of energeti(“ effort on the part 
of the organizers of th<^ United Mine W(>rk<!r8 tlu' memb(*rship of that body has 
1)04*11 rapidly increased in s(*V(‘ral States not belonging to what i.s called the ci'iitrul 
competitive field, and not covered by tlui interstate joint agn'ornent. With tlie 
extension of the organization has conn* tln( endeavor to establi.sh the .system of 
joint annual agr<Hmu*nts with local associations or representatives of tin* (mqiloy- 
ers. N(i little sn(^(H‘Hs lias bi'cii olitained in tins movenn'iit. Joint 8tat(‘ or 
district confen'inM'.H and agr(‘enn*nts have been establi.shed, on the line of the 
interstate system, in Alabama. Kentucky. Teunessi'e, Mis.H(mri, Kansas, Iowa, 
Michigan, and central Pennsylvania, and under thesis agreement.s hours have 
very gt'norally Ikm-ti rt'dinu'd to H pi'r (lay and wages consi<i(*rably advanced. 

Tlie United Mine Workers are (‘specially anxious to (‘xtendthe interstate agree¬ 
ment to other States than the 4 now covered. At the Uth annnal c<mv(‘ntion of 
tin* organization, in 1900, a motion was carried that tin* n'pre.sentativi's of the 
miners attempt to secure th<^ admi.ssion of Iowa, and all other Stall's which were 
willing to apply for admission, to the joint conf(‘renc(‘ of miners and operators. 
This demaml was accordingly pre.sented by the miners' delegates at tin' joint 
conference of 1000. Iowa and Michigan Inid actually sent representatives on 
beiialf of both the operators and tin' mnn'i s to seek admission. The opt'iators 
unanimously ()ppo8(*d the admis.sion of tln'se Stat(*s, orof otlier States. One of tlieir 
represi'Titatives declared that tlie extension of the joint ugr(*emeut to new State's 
would prove cumbersome, and was contrary to the very principles at the })ase of 
the interstate arrangement. Eac'h State, ho .said, has its own (inestions, and tin* 
rule of tlie int(*rstat(i (n)ufer('iice re<piiring unanimous ('onsentof all tin* d(‘legat(‘s 
would result in jireventing agreements if more States, with diib'rent id<*us and 
interests, slnnihl be admitti'd. Tin* operators of tin* 4 Stab's already in tin' con- 
K'rence are not conversant with the conditions of mining in other Stati*s, and 
can not judge fairly in forming scales to cover tliem. Another ri'prost'iitativo of 
the operators suggested tliat the jiroper thing to do would Im' tooigamzea s(H‘ond 
group of Stat(‘H west of tlu' Mississipjii liiviu-, with Iowa as a nucleus, and to 
('staldish interstate agreements for that groiq). To attempt to bring all of the 
States into one organization would make the system break down of its own w<*ight. 

In reply to these arguments the miners urged tliat Iowa and otlu'r West<*rn 
States were direct competitors of the tour States covered by the joint agreement, 
and that the same policy which dictated the attempt to regulati* the conditions 
of competition in the four States demanded the extension of the joint-agreement 
system to the more Western States. Tlie purpose of the w'hole moveiiu'iit was to 
wipe out that excessive competition which forces wages below the living point. 
Iowa was as directly a competitor of Illinois and other States in the jiresmit sys¬ 
tem as Wo.st Virginia, which the operators were anxious to bring into the inter¬ 
state conference. A representative of the Iowa operators, who was allowed to 
address the conference, presented essentially the same arguments as tin' miners. 
He was willing to further any plan to establish new groups of States having agree¬ 
ments among themselves, but he held that these groups would still compete with 
one another and with the central field, and that some lorm of agreeiiU'nt Ixdween 
all fields would be desirable. The central States would still be tlie basing point 
for coal prices, and the others ought to have some influence in determining tlie 
conditions in this basing district. 

Since unanimous action on the part of the conference is required to reach a 
decision, and since all of the operators opposed the proposition to admit Iowa and 
other Western States, the movement for the time l^ing failed. The same result 
followed an attempt to secure participation of the delegates from Iowa and Michi¬ 
gan to tlie convention of 1901. 

The operators of West Virginia were invited to attend the first interstate con¬ 
ference, held in 1^8, but they refused to do so. The operators in the four States 
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repreBented in the conference have repeatedly exi)res8ed the desire to bring West 
Virginia into the Mysteni. especially witli a view to checking the alleged unfair 
competition of the operators in that Stat«‘. who pay much lower wages than pre¬ 
vail in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Tlie operators have urged the 
Unite<l Mine Work«P8 to extend their organization among the minors in West 
Virginia until itsliall liave hoeonu* suthciently powerful t<» force the West Vir¬ 
ginia o|M'rators to pay Ingher wages and tlms to tie willing to enter the interstate 
eonference. In conneelion with the discussion as to the admission of Iowa to the 
conference, a prominent leprt'smtative of the ojierators, in UMX), charged the 
Uniti'd Mine Workt'rs with having failed to fulllll their (‘arluT promise that they 
would iiKTeuse their str^ ngtli in West Virginia and force tlie ojierators of that 
Stall* to make terms. He dt'clan'd that out of ‘..‘S.ooo miners in West Virginia only 
4*H Were members of the riiiled Mine Workers, and tliat as a result of the low 
wages prevailing in that Stal** it had lii-en able ra])i<lly to inereuse its output of 
coal, the ju’ospect being that in IIUM) tlie We.st Virginia ontjiut would exceed that 
of Illinois, linnging her ii]) to tlie rank of |)n* second coal-producing State in the 
Union. Tlie United Mine W<iil(«‘is.lie a<lded.had ht'cn s]H*mlingtheir moneyand 
their efforts in extending the oiganix.itioii into the more Western States, where 
the wages and I’oiiditions weie iair, and wlieie thi' com|)etition with the central 
States was not e.vcessue. Tiiste.id ol thi.s pohcv. the organization should put all of 
Its <‘lTorts into hnnging West Viigima into line 'I’o this argument the miners 
appear to havi* made little lejily. One of them urged, however, that tlie West 
Virginia operutnr.s hud di'cl iied tliemsehes unwilling to agree to pay higher 
wages so long as many opeiatms in tlie districts coviued by tin* joint agreement 
were continually breaking that agrccuiicnt and cutting wagi's so us to comi>eto 
seviTely witli West Viiglliia ' 

e. Enforcement of joint agreemontg. -'I’lic members of tlie Unib'd Mine Workers 
lake to theinseUes crc<lit on tlie giound that lln'vliave practically in no case 
refusi'd to carry out tln'teims ol tin' intejstal*' agreenu'iits. Especially during 
tile year lH!)p. when the I'ondit mus in tlie mining industi y had so greatly improved 
as to warrant higher wages, the miiicis ref tamed from strikes or violations of the 
agieement.- Operators, liowevei. liold that violations, tliougli of a minor char¬ 
acter, do oeenr. often against the will oj the ulliccrs ot tlie miners’ organization. 

The miners on the otlicr hand < <>m)il.iin that tlie operator.s not infrequently 
violate t) c agreements As a m.ittrr of tact, tlicie is no definite organization of 
all the opei.itors of tile tour eeidial States, and the agreements are signed only 
iiy a few operators as the lepu'scntativcs of tho.se pieseiit in the convention, but 
witli no particulai iiower toeoeice such opeiatois as 1 (‘fuse to he bound. So, t<K>, 
most of the suhagret nieiits in tliedill'eieuf districts are sig^ned by individual ojier- 
ators. not re}(resenting any stt ong oigani/ation. Tlie miners declare that in such 
circumstances tlie Imideii of enfoicmg agreements as regards both jiarties falls 
upon tlie United Mine Workers'oTgauizati<in alone Tlie organization is expected 
to strike or tlii(*aten to .stiiki? in ordei to bung the rehelliinis operators to terms.' 

It Hiqiears that most of tin* senous stiikc'. in the central coal-producing States 
during the past two or three years have resulted fi om tlie refusal of the operators 
to abide by .scales As a general tiling, tlie United Mine Worker.s have been sufti- 
<‘iently strong to liring tlieoperatms into line. Thus theojierutorsof the Hocking 
Valley distriet. oni‘of the most important, lefusrd to sign or to recognize the 
agi'oement reaehed m Pittsburg m IMiip, and only after considerable negotiations 
and threats of a general strike did they finally accede to the scale. The same was 
true regarding the hlock-eoal opm'atovs ot Indiana.* Tlu* senous strikes at Vir- 
den and Puna. Ill., in ispN, w'en* also caused by the refusal of the operators of 
those districts to recognize tht* agn-enu-nt ' There wer<^ during that year a (Con¬ 
siderable number of other similar stnkes in Illinois. At tin* iMiginning of the 
scale year, April 1. Ihimi. about o.noo miners were on stnke for the purpose of 
enforcing scale rates, and tt.btK) <if thesi* \ver(' still out in September, although 
afterwards ino.st of the stnkes w'ere terminated in favor of the miners.* 

The Illinois operators, as i.s pointed out lielow, now have a strong organization, 
and are undertaking more eli'eetively to eiiforci* obedience to the agreements on 
the part ot operators and miners alike. 

and conditions of labor under joint agreement system.—The joint agreement 
which immediately succeeded the great strike of 1HP7, above (lescribed, while not 


‘Report Third Aiimml Joint (’oiih rmi e, pp 

»Seei}pe(*oh of Mr (rooipers, Elewiith Atnuial ('(.lociitinn of tin- tCniled Mine Workem, pp 4, 6. 
s Rep(»rt Third AnnualJoint Confvri'iKH' p il 

< Report Eleventh Anmml Convention ..f itn rniP d Vine Workers, p 16 

^8ee also uoeount of the attitude oi tlie opcr.itois et Virden and i'aiia. 111., In this volume, p. 430. 

•Report Tenth Annual Convention, p 
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BO wi<lc*reii(‘hinj^ io its application an the annual agr(‘enients a(loi)totl thereafter, 
had a very important effect in Ko<umng unifonnity in the rates for mining under 
similar conditions. By this e.p^eement it was provided that neither owners nor 
operators of mines sliould be interested in company stores or in the sale of mer- 
cnanjHse to their employees: that wages should tie paid semimonthly, and that the 
price for pick mining in the tliin-veined district of Ohio and Pennsylvania should 
no uniform, wliile tlu' priee for pick mining in the thick-veim'd <lislrict should 
also he uniform, the dilBu'cnce lietwemi the two rate.s being fixed. Tin* ratiMif 
wages for the thin-V(*im‘d district was fixed at05 cents per ton,and for tlie thick- 
veined district at ■>() cents per ton. This re[)resent4'd an advaiua* in wages, as 
<’ompared with th(5 4 ‘ondijions hefore the stnki*. of a little over '20 per cent. 

The 1at«*r agreemi'Hts est.ildished hy tlie .pnnt conferences ot ojierators and 
miners for the foui Stat»‘s of Pennsylvania. <)hi(», Indiana, and lllimns liave still 
further raised wag<‘K,and have established tlie base prices upoiiwliich local scales 
were to lx* constructed. 

The rat<‘s of wages im'vailing in tlu' various mining districts in January, IHOM, 
according to the ()liio State BoaiO of Arbitral ion.' W4*re as follows: Pittslnirg dis¬ 
trict, thick vein, IK to 52 <-en1s per Ion: thin vein. 05 cents per ton.exccjd at 
mines of Mciw Y(H’k and ('level.ind (las ('oal (’omi)auv. wliere the rati* was 55 cents 
])er ton, coal Ixnng passed ovei standard seiis-n. day's work, lo liouis. Ohio, 
generally 50 cents \)vv ton, coal being ]tass(‘d over standard screen; dav's work. 1) 
4)1' Oi liours. Indiana, 50 cents per ton ovm- diamond-bar .serc'cn, willi 1 j incdies 
spac4^ betwis'ii bars. <lay's work, liouis Illinois. 2K to 15 4-4'nts i)ei ton for run- 
of-miin' coal (i. coal as it comi's lT<>m the iiiinc, of all sizes, without ser4‘ening); 
day's work, 10 lionrs. 

Th(' first Joint conviaition. h»‘ld at Chicago January 17, IkOK, reached an agree¬ 
ment which was at first sigin'd on helialt '>f the operators only liy tlic representa- 
f.iv(‘s of Illinois, Indiana, and Pcnnsylvani.i, although aft4*r vainly cmleuvoring 
to4)l)tain mo4lificalions in tin-ir favor the Ohio operators latiu' acceclcd to the 
agr4'em(‘ut. By this agnx'nient a nnifoim rat(‘ot OO 4-4‘nts p«'r ton for scrcenisl 
C4)al was4‘stablishcd for western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. th(‘<liffcr4‘ntial 
l)revi(ni.sly existing in favor of ()hio and Indiana being abolisli(‘d. The agreiuin^nt 
provided for a uniform screen. <1 hy 12 fe4d, liaving b.us of not loss than 6 of an 
inch surfac(‘ with U mela's l)etW4‘4‘n tlnuu. although tin' hlock-ccial district of 
ludiami was allowed to use tin- diamond-bar screen. In Illinois, winch as before 
was to remain uiuh'r the inn-or-mine system strictly, tin' pm-e for mining was 
fixed at 40 (M'lits per Um. 4'li«' horns ot labor for men working hy th(^ day W4‘re 
fixed at K,and a joint coinniittcr of opiuatois and miners was4'stahlished to deb'r- 
mine the wagi's to lx* i»aid to tlu* ditfi'Vt'iit classes tif day labor. Tins 4'ommittoe 
afterwards I'stahlished a scale for 4lay lalior insnl*' mines, ranging from $1 75 to 
$1.90 per day, except for trapp(‘rs. who were to hc^ panl 75 cents per day. Owing 
to the differt'in-i' ni conditnms tin* commiitt'c could not agree upon a uniform rate 
of wag4's for 4m1sid«' labor. ' 

The Ohio State Board of Arlntration appc'urs to uphold the cont(‘ntiou of the 
Ohio coal operators that tin' removal of tin' dilb'Vi'utial in favor of Ohio coal as 
compaivd witli Pittsburg coal was au injustice. Dining tin* year 1S9K. according 
to the State hoard. Ohio coal inten'sts sutfcri'd siwerely, many mines being t4irced 
to di.scoutinue (4perations. and tin! total output for the State Ix'ing noticeably 
reduced. The board calls atti'iitioii to the fact that the optTators of West Vir¬ 
ginia, who had refused to take part in the Chicago convention. hav4' be4'n paying 
lower rates for mining and that their output for tin' year !K9K accordingly 
considerably incr»‘ased ' 

In accordance with tin' agremin'iit made at the Chicago cxmva'ntion in 1898, tin* 
interstate convention of miin'rs and miin* op4'rators met for the s<'Cond tiim* at 
Pittsburg in January, 1K99. for tin* purpose of agreeing upon a S4'ah* of wagi's for 
that year. Afb'r a s4'ssion ot 7 ilays the convention readopted the agreeimuit of 
1898, with tin* ju'ovi.sion that tin' 4iuestnm as to tin* relative prices ot pick mining 
and machine mining in Illinois sliould 1)4* setth'd hy tlu' Illinois State convention 
or by arbitration.^ 

During tlie year 1899 there was a very marked improvement in the condition of 
the coal trade and tin* miners came to tlie next convention, in January, 1900, with 
a demand for a gri'at increase in wages. Indeed, they took credit to themselves 
because noiu' of tlnun had broken tin* agreement of 1899 hy demanding higher 
waj^es before its expiration. TTinh*!' in.stvuctions from the annual convention of 
their own organization, hehl just before, they demanded that all coal be paid for 

> RC'port of tin' (Uiio Stuto llofinl of Arbitrnlion. ]S1)8. p ‘22. 

^ Rt'jKkrt of I’n'sUlfjit to Troth Vtiimal (’otumuon of thy I’mttHl Mine WorkiT'*, pp. H-ll. 

''Ryporl Ohio Statr Hoar.l of Xrbitratlon, pp .S. 17-2s 

♦Sycoini Animal Joint vAnifyryure, p. r>7 
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on tho mn-of-iiiiiie basis thron^liont tlio 4 Stab’s coverod by th© aCTeement. 
This (iiiostioii (’aust'il clisciissioii. but the iiiiiuTs finally withdr(*w from 

their demand, exeejd to Illinois, which liad adoptt'd previously the run-of-mine 
bjisis. After another period ot iK'j'otiation an a^'reeinent was reached fixini? the 
wages at a ]M)int intermediate betwe»‘n tlie <lemandsof tlie miniTS and tlie rate 
which the o])erators liad jiroposed in tlie first instance. Tins conferenci' was the 
longest wliK-h liad yet lieeii lield, lasting from Januai) to February;!. The 
u'^reeinent winch wa'^ reaclnd so intorestiug that it Iktc printed in full; 
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Tliifl agreemont provided for an advance of 14 cents per ton for niini^ screened 
coal in PeniiMylvania, Ohio, and the block coal district of Indiana. This raised 
the pick-mining rate from (iO cents to 80 cents. The onerators had offered an 
advaiu^o of 0 cents, wliih^ th<> miners had demanded an auvanco of 20 cents. The 
run-of-mim3 system, which was (excluded in Ohio and Pennsylvania, was made 
oT»tional in the bituminous coal district of Indiana, and remained compulsory in 
Illinois. The rat(3 for run-of-mine coal was fixed at 40 cents in Illinois and Indi¬ 
ana. as comi)ared with 40 ceiils m tiie i)r(‘('(‘ding year. The (luestion of the differ¬ 
ential between inck mining and imudiine mining, which nad cau.sed no little 
discii-^sion, was finally si'ttled by this agreement. An advance of 20 per cent in 
wages for day labor inside of mim-s was also agr(‘e<l uisni. this advancci being in 
nearly the sanuq»ro))orti()n as that in tin* rates per ton for mining. The union 
states the advance of the mining rate at 21.21 per cent. 

At tlie fourth annual joint conference, held at Columbus, Ohio, January 21 and 
February 0,1001, this agicement was renewed and continued in force for the year 
from April I. I'.HII, lo April I, 1002. 

8. State and local agreements and arbitration.—The joint annual conference repre¬ 
senting the coal mining int<'rc.sls of the four Stat<^s of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
undlndifinaailt'mpts todidoinnneonly such matteis as are of common imiiortaneo 
to all of these States. Th(‘dilfcicnt conditions of mining in various localities 
make it desirable tliat ci'Vlam modiHcations or special arrangements should he 
made for them as to many matters, fn fai't the policy of tlie joint (“onf’erencH is 
to establish only such terms as ar<‘ ncc-e.s.sary to make the conditions of competition 
between the operators of the dilfcrent Stat<‘s fair. C^uestions wliieh affect only 
the operators and miners of a single State or district are referred to the locality 
for setthuneiit. 

Most of the local agnsunents' are made by eonferences between representatives 
of the local organizations of }h<‘ United Miiu^ Workers and the operators. There 
aro in most inslanei's no very formal organizations of the coal operators and the 
conference's, by which tlie joint agieeini'iits an' adopted, are of a very informal 
charach*!’, not (‘.stabhshed or vi'gulati'd by permanent constitution or agn'emi'iit. 

Ohio .— TIktc are (»or 7 of th^'^(‘ .punt agreements covering the different districts 
in Ohio. Perhaps the most elahoiate of these hxes tlie mining scale and tin* con¬ 
ditions of labor for lln^ Hocking Valh'y. whicli is the district taken as a basing 
point in tlie scab's adopted by tlu' punt conferences of the four c('ntral Stati's. This 
agreement for the Hoc'king Vallc'y fixes not only the general rate tor pick mining 
(80 cents for lump coal and 5Ti c(*nts for run-of-mine coal), hut also estahlislies a 
scale of in-ices for work in enlru's. for day labor inside the mines (.$2.10), for cut¬ 
ting and loading in connci'tion with inacliine mining, and for vanoii.s other special 
classi's of work. The agrei'iiu'iit also ivgulates th(‘ docking sysbun, ju'oviding 
that for less than iW pounds of dirt ])er ton of coal no reduction shall be made in 
the weighing of the < oal, while for 150 pounds of dirt or over. 250 ixmiids of good 
coal shall he dediK'ted, and for 200 pounds of dirt, 700 iiounds of good coal shall bo 
deducted. The agreement further ri'giilates the sy.stemof turns and ol check-offs, 
the limit of loading mine <’ars, the use of sprags, the size of nxims in mines, tho 
removal ot slate, and scvi'ral other special matters of this sort. 

The joint agreenn'iit for the Pif(.'<hur<f district for the year beginning April 1, 
1900, contained no provisions (‘xeept as b) prices and wages for different clas.'-esof 
work. 

ludiaun.—hi this State there are two agreements, one covering the bituminous- 
coal field and the other what is kmnvn as tho l)lrH;k-(X)al field. The agreement for 
the hituininous-<’oal fii'ld containsnnmher of regulations in addition to those 
fixing the rates for different kinds of work. The mo.st important of the.so pro¬ 
visions relates to tlie settlement ot differences between the operators and the 
miners. Pending such si'ttlemeiit, no stoppage of work is permitted. If tho 
parties immediatidy afft'cted can not. reacdi an agi'cement the question shall be 
referred to tho hoard of arbitration, consisting of two operators chosen by the 
interested operator, two miners seU?cted l^y the United Mine Workers, and if these 
can not reach an agreement, a fifth, to be .selected by them. The decision of 
this board is to bo final. This is, perhaps, tho most thoroughgoing system of 
arbitration which is pr»>vided in any of tho coal fields except Illinois. The agree¬ 
ment also recognizes the mine committee of the United Mine Workers for each 
mine, but provides that it sliall exercise no other control over the o;wration of 
the'mine tlian the adjustment of disputes between the mine boss ana ineml^rs 
of the union. 


*Sl'o UciHUt of Fourth Joint ('onforeui'e, pji. 1-11. 
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In the blocrk-i'onl district the UKreenient hIm) provides lor the i)t’accful sottlo- 
jneiit of disputes. If the parties affected can not n'ucli an adjuMtnient they shall 
refer the matter to tin* executive board of the United Mine Workers for the block- 
coal distrii’t and an e(|iial nnnilH*r of o]H‘ratoi>. wIiom' action .dial! be final. There 
is. howt'ver. no inovid«>n for sidectin^ an umpire in cast* <tf faiinri' to aKiee. 

9. The niinois system.—The most (daliorati* system of .loini a^o’eeinenls rej'ardinj? 
the details of miniiiK has lieen established in Illinois The imjiortance of the sys¬ 
tem may be judged by the fact that it applies to fiill\ lo.ooi) w.ige-eanieis. In that 
State the coal operators are at present Ihoroiighly oi gani/.('d .ind aieable,as is 
scarcely the case in other States, to enforce elfecln ely tile laiiMimoul of joint 
agr^'einents on the part of each operator. 

The Illinois Coal ()perators' Association was oi^anized ui Uei embei. Ist>7. Its 
pia'.seiit ccmstitiition. ado])ted Januaiy -th de<-lares that ■•i''> <di.]ect is to 

negotiati* and make' effectiv*' agr<“ements with lahoi oi-aiii/.il imi''. li.xing tlie 
wages and conditions of employment in and about the coal mines <if Illinois, and 
to prepan* statistics of tin* coal industry.” Anv ]^<‘l•^on. tii m. or coi poratiou onei- 
atinga coalmiiH* is idigibh* for meinhershi[* and entitled to one \ ole. the memlier- 
sliip fee heiiig per min*! <iperat«‘d hy the a]>plu ant and I h«‘ aiinnal *lucs $.■) per 
mine. Tin! association has also jiower to li'vy a.ss(‘ssmcnls on its mi‘inhers. Oin* 
of tin! most inliTesting provisions of tin* constitution is that n-ganliiig tin* maiii- 
tc'iiance of wag** scales and olM'dieiico t > .loint agi*'em*'nts 

“Every inemh(*r ohligat<*s and ]d<*dg**s himself to maintain ainl ohs*'rve the 
(contracts and agr*‘<*iin*nls eiitt'red into hy t In* as-'ocialion. ])ayim; no nnm* nor less 
than agrees! prices, and making no mor** f.ivoi.ihl** (a-nditions than s*“t forth 
tlierein —any change's (*> he* eimside'red a violation <'f siieh e-ontiaels or agree*- 
nn'Uts. and for any failure or refusal to ilo so. wln n e haig«‘s have hee'ii i»n*fe‘rred 
and prov**n. may he exjielled from the association hy a iiiajitrity vole of tin* assen 
elation, or ley u majority vot** <*f tin* e\«'<*uli\ e* * oinnnllt e at an\ me**ting "f said 
coianiitti'e* 

“ Tbit in re'cognilioti of tin* fact that this is i>Miel\ ,i \olunlai\ oigani/.iitnm, 
de'sigiie'd to ne'goliate* agre'e-iiieiils a«-e*e*])tahl*' |o the mapmlv inti'i<‘st. witlmut 
undue* ]ire‘.iudlce to the* rights of tin* iiiiiioiity. it i-- th**i<‘foie the light ainl piivi- 
l<‘g*! ol any iiiembeT dissenting from anv agri'enc'iit or contiae t iinnle* or exe'cub'd 
by the* asr eciatiou to wiDidraw from tin* asMuiafioii hy liling writte n nolie-e* of 
sneh witlnliawal with the ree'onbiig se'e ie*t:iry not inon* than lifti'**ii (15) days 
after the making or e*xe*cutii*n of said coiitiaet.” 

The* associatiein has an exe*e*nUve‘e-ommil te«* ot two m<‘mh(‘is liom i*ach ot tlm 0 
mining districts into whie'h the Slat*! is diviil**d. with piovismu for a tlnrd m*‘m- 
ber ill certain districts. This eoniinittee* acts as the scab* eominitte*** m tin* con- 
fereuiea's with the mineis. and as a grn-vance* coininitte** with ])owcr to inve*sti- 
gute all alh*ge*d \iolati*>ns e,f existing agi<‘*‘me‘nts TIn*ie is, how<*vi‘r, no *b'finile 
precision re'gardiiig the fining of me*mbe‘rs who \ ndate agi*‘i*m**iits. Tin* most 
rcci'iit action of the **pe*rators'assoe‘iatio]i. with i*‘guid to the s**ttb*nn‘nt of dis¬ 
pute's, is tin* estahlislmientof a commission, the chief ohp-e t of which is to invc.s- 
tigate local differ«*nces re*garding tin* inte*ri)retatioii e>f tin* .imiit agieemeiits and 
other matters ainl to coojM*rate with tin* othe-ials of tin* Unit***! Mine Worki*rs in 
biinging about a pe'ae'cful Hetthunent The woik of this (*ommission is tb'senhed 
more fully be'low. 

The representative's of the Illinois (’oal Ope'rators' Association have, sine** the 
winter of 1898, met annually in conference with tin* Stale en-ganizatioii of tlie 
Unite'd Mine Workers for tin* ('stablishinent of a State scale* of wages and the 
regulation of the! conditions *)f mining.’ Thes** conte n'lie i-s uie conducted m 
almost precisedytlm same maniuT as those c.eiveiing tin* four ('*'ntral Sl.ites Tln're 
is no foniial e'onstitution for the .pniit orgHnizati*»n nor any agn*eiin*nt ])ie>vidiTig 
for its pe*nnanent ('stabhshmeiit. Neve*rtheless. by custom a prae-tically uniform 
metlned of organization and procedure has been a*lopted. The* (•(•idVreiici's are 
held at the same tiim* as the annual coiiveiitiems of the! Stati* organization of the 
United Mine Workers. A very larg** prop<jrti*ui of tlie re*pre!se*ntativeH attending 
the convention of the mine wenkers also attend the ,ioint cpnveutioii. At the 
convention of 1901 there were 208 d**le*gat(*.s rej)rese*nling the* miners and ir).5 
members of the Illinois Coal Operators* Asseadut ion On th»* floor of tluj house, 
however, each organization is allowed an ecpial numbe*!- of vote-s, 4 on each side, 
and no motion is “ declared carried unless upon the affirmative vot*! of the miners 
and operators.” A further rule, which has been adojited at eae-h convention, pro¬ 
vides for a scale committee, consisting of 3 operators and 2 miners from each of 

> See reports *»f ;oiiU conveutions of Illinois wal miners nu*l yi>eralorH. The report of IdUl 1« 
especially complete. 
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the 9 (listrictH. Tlie iiiniii work of agrooing upon a scale of wages and conditions 
of employment falls to this scale committee, although the other delegates remain 
in attendanc-e until it lias reacdiod an agreement, and from tiin(‘ to time meetings 
of the entire convi'iition are held to discuss partial recommendatioriH of the com¬ 
mittee. The joint (^mvention of 11«»l lasted from February 25 to March II. 

It is especially important to obsiu ve tliat this system, like that of the joint con¬ 
ferences nu* the four ('eiitral States, is oiu' of conciliation and not of arbitration. 
The parties must (tome ultimabdy a unanimous agreement, working out their 
differences, and th<'r«5 is no pr<ivision for reterence to an outside arbitrator. 

The joint agreemmits veaclusl m this way iuive become exceedingly elaborate, 
and additional n'gnlatioiis from year to year liavo liecn iiisiuted m them. The 
conditions in th<‘(litt'ereiit mining districts of Illinois vary so greatly that a large 
number of dillVn'iil rate's tor iiuning :ue utss'ssaiy. 

In addition to the spi'cial ])ro\ isionsfoi tlu' ditrerent mining distiicts contaiimd 
in the State agreenu'iit, s|i('<tiHl agreeimuits an* made in many of tlu' districts and 
subdistricts between local conferences of miners and opeiators. In fact, the joint- 
agreement sysbuu has bren can led almost. if not (pnte, to its logical cfimpletion 
in Illinois, Conditions of uatinnal im]n>rtanee aie tixed by the* interstate agr(H)- 
ment. those of importance to tlu' entin* State by Stale agreements, and li>c"il con¬ 
ditions are establislK’d by local agreements. 'I'lie reason for fixing tlu' gtuieral 
scale of wages tor each district by one State agreement arises from tlie necessity 
of 0 (iualizing the conditions of com\)ctitioii among imiu' operators in the different 
districts. 

The Illinois Stab' agreeiiumt of I'.tui (]irin1<'diu full below) n'gulati's in very 
considerable detail the nu'thods ot laboi. In particular, piovisions are inserted 
to priwent c-ari'h'ss mining, to piovnh' for the docking of wa.g(‘s in case of the 
loading of unduly impure coal, and to (h'lhu' llie dutu's of the miner with regard 
to the use of timlter. bhisling, and otlier methods of mining The prici* of powdei 
is fixed at $1.75, and tlu' chaige tor hhicksmithing is also (‘stabli.du'd. The im'an- 
ing of the 8-hour day IS carefully dehiiid. The duties and riglits of drivers and 
of various otlu'i' special classes ol cmiiluyecs aic tmther legiilatcd. 

The most important ]»iovisions of the Illinois .loiiit agii'cmeni of I'.Kli an' thos( 
regarding the settlement of disputes While no piTinaneiit and all-jioweifii] 
board of arbitration is estabbsiu'd. Ilic iiitetiti<ni ol <louig away with strikes and 
lockouts during tlu'existence of tlie,i<nnt agreeiiu'ut is made clear. Tlie miiu 
operators nnaignize tb<' organization id the CniU'd Miiu* Workias, virtually 
agreeing to employ no miners not bidonging to tlu* oigaiiizatioii. The " pit com¬ 
mittee " for each mine is also recognized, allliough itsduth's are limited to tin 
adjustment of dispub's, and it is prohibili'd from intiu fering with the xvorking ol 
the mine or gtung about the mine unless calh'd on account of a grievance. Ii; 

S articular, it is provides! that tlu' operator or his manager shall have* the gi'ueral 
irection of the working force and tlu' right to lure ami discharge (uuployees at 
will, subject to the provision regaiding the employmentof union member.s. An> 
employee who is suspended or discharged, howevev.inay demand an investigation 
as to charges against him, xviiich shall Ik* conducted and stdtled in the same' man¬ 
ner as investigation concerning disputes as to other matters. 

In case a dispute arises in any mine tlie " pit committee” and the local presi¬ 
dent of the miners' union aiX' ('mpow«‘red to settle it with the pit boss if possible. 
In the event of a disagreeiiu'iit Ihe matter is referred to tlie superintendent of tin 
company and the presidmit of tin* niiiu'rs' local executive board. The next resort 
is to the superinti'inh'nt of the company and tlu! miiu'rs’ president of the subdis¬ 
trict. and nnally the disimte maybe earned to the higher officials of the company 
and the State officials of the United Mine Workers. There is no proMsionin tin 
agreement for reference to an outside arbitrator. In practice, although the joint 
agreement makes no ivfiTence to this metliod, disputes which can not be other¬ 
wise settled are at presi'iitusually reft'i rt'd to the coininissiom'V of tlu' Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, above mentioned, and tlie State offici'rs of theUnitedMiiu 
Workers. The duties of the commissiom'r of the Coal Operators’ Association 
who is at present Mr. Herman Jnsti, are chietly to cooperate with the officiah 
of the United Mine Workc'rs in investigating grievances and alleged violation! 
of the joint agreement.' The repr('sentatiV(‘S()f the conflicting piuties are invite(: 
to appear anil to present testimony bearing on the questions at issue. If neces 
sary, the miners’ officials and the commissioner, with witnesses and parties ir 
interest, visit the mine and examine tlu' conditions at first band. There is nc 


igee testimony of Mr. Jiisti, Ui Nirts of Tinlnstrinl OoinmK'-ion, vol xli, n. 077; also various ))am 
phlets issued by the Coal Operators A.s.MH-iiUion, piutieiilarly “ Plain of conculatlon and arbitration,’ 
an address before tlu* ^luerencu of ilio National Civic Federation at Cliicago, Pccember, 1900, al* 
published in the reporrof that conference. 
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jiutliority on the part of the infonnal joint l>onrd thnw oreatfd to render a binding 
de(“ision, unless by tlu- agreement of the i>arties in iuter(‘st. but, in general, its 
re<‘omin**ndations are jKtcept^Kl. On this subjt‘ct Mr. Jvmti stated in Dwember, 

]\m- 

••Of the HX» or inf»re eases that have ])ei‘n ]>res{*nte4l for adjustment since this 
(■ommivsion was established on Juno 1 of tin* present y<‘ai, a decision wjis promptly 
H'at'lied in all but J of the cases, one of winch has since been di'cided. Unable to 
{igree on tliese J <}uestions, tin* miners* orti< ials decided lo tlitun to the 

national president of the Mine Workers'Union of Amenea, wht). witli tin* (•oiu- 
missioner of the Illinois ('oal Operators' Assoeiation, has had them under consid- 
er.ition. one of them liaving l)e<‘U disposed ot and the other two still remaining 
Uinhrided.” 

()ne of til*' most important *lisj>utes wlu(di lias arisen in the Illinois mining dis- 
tnet was settled 111 A]uil, IhOI. It ri'lated to tin* inti‘rpr*‘(ati«»ii of tlu‘sixt**enth 
clause in tli*' State agreiuiH'iit as regaids its ap])lieation to th*' Dan\ille sulalis- 
fnct. Tills (danse jirovidi'd that tlu' se.ile of jiriees should ineliide •’except in 
(‘xtraordmary conditions, the* work leipiired to load coal and jiroperly timber tim 
working ]daees in the mim'. " it also ])iovideil tli.it tlu' niiiu'is must "shoot" 
their coal carefully, and estahlislu'd e**! tain olln'r di'tailed n'gnlations. Disiigree- 
nu'iit ar(»se as to th*‘ d*‘finition of "I'xtraordiiiary ctuiditioiis” and as to eompeii- 
sation foi so-ealled ‘‘ (h'ad work " m th*' district A .loint meeting of miners and 
op<Tatorsof 111*' suhdistiu t was ln'ld, and it was agi*‘ed to ri'h'f tlu* matter tt> 
Mr. Miteludl. presKh'iit of tli*‘ Thiifed Miii*'Workeis ot Amei iea, and Mr. Jiisti. 
Tlie.se two oflieials \ isitt'd a number id’ mines and ma«le a most tliorougli investi¬ 
gation Tlu'y su(‘e*'*‘d('d m agris'iiig upon a detai!*‘d seiies of ieeommendationw. 
Wliile till' iiietlio*ls of mining in disjmt*' w*‘i e ni'e*‘ssanly of suclt a eliaraebu’, as 
p*>i!ited out in the rf'eommendatmns. tliat absolnt*']y deHiiit'* mb-s could not bo 
ui>p1i*'d. and wliil*' tie* first i(‘commendation of all was that liotli i*arti(‘s should 
act 111 tile spirit of mutual f.mness and conciliation, a number of fairly preeise 
rules weie laid down I'ln* ileeisioii in geiieial l'a\ole'l the eoiiteiitiolis of the 
op(‘iat(»rs. Tills recommendation was a<loi)lcd liy lli«‘ eontfii'ling ]iartie.H.‘ 

llotli miners and operators in Illinois seem well salisficd with tlie working of 
tlt(‘.lomt-agreemeiit syst(‘m and with the piovisioiis (oi soliling imiior disiiuto.s 
arising under it. Sliikes li;tv(‘ not Ix'cn absolub ly'lone away witli, but they 
iia\(‘ been i’‘'(luced to .i niiiiimuiii A eneular o! the Illinois (’oal Operators’ 
Association dated ;\])nl 10. 11)01, states that at the pant convention of lUOl tho 
op('ralors proposed a clause m the agiei'inent jirovidiiig tor fining tliose violating 
any of its provisions. The miners admitted tliat tli<“o)»eiat'irs had someeause for 
eomjilaint Ix'cau.se of local stnk(‘s, but dcclari'd that tln-y believi'd that their 
organization could sujiiiress them in the future with the cooptuation (*f the oper¬ 
ators. Tin* presidi'iit of the State organization *»t iniiieis declared at that time 
that if the miiieis persisted in violating the agreenn'iits th(‘organization would 
1)(‘ willing to providt* for a penalty or s(mie other etfective im'ansof eiiformiig the 
agreement. 

Il.LlNOIS AoREE.Ml'JNT \s To Ml.NlNO IhUCKs \NI> <’oNDlTloNs. 1001-2, 

.Xi.KUMKSr 

\Vtif'r<‘'us n'■oinracl cell ilic *)|K'nu<»rs <>i ... (om fu'liN of l’fiiiis\hanm, Ohio, 

} 11(11 aim, ami llliimix aii'l the rrnl*'*! Mine \\ ork* iv <>f Knicik a Ims hc-rii I'likTcd iiilu at Oic city ei 
(•'iliiiiilai'', Ohio, Kch ‘i, l’.K)l, h\ uliicli llic (•rc'-cnl s* ale of [•iicc'' a( IIk- )>asi<'jiointH as lixcrl hy tin; 
iiKrcciiu'iii Iliad*-111 lii'iiaiiaiioli'', liai , Fcti "J, I'.hki, i-'counii'icd m fon-c ami i-fT*-* I for one >«‘ar from 
1, IWl, to March .0. I'.Ki.', mclii'-uc, aial 

\S licrcas tlii'o-onfno't fixes the |>ii’k in in me price of Iniumnious num- rniH oal at liain ill*- at forty* 
Him- cents per ton of i\mi tliousami j'oiimls '1'lien-fun- he it 

J\csoi\cd, That the prices for j»iek-inined * oal tlironehoiit tin- stale for om- ji-iir hceiiinine Aiirll 1, 
I'JOJ, shall be as foll*jws 

Klll.si ni.si Kl< I 


str<'at<>r, (’larkc City, and nssnoiat*-d initios, inelmliiitr Toiiieji ihiek\eiii . .. .... .. 

ThinI \*-m and iissociatod mines, im-lmline l\\eiU\ -four iiieln-s of hnishine .76*; 

WilmuiKt*'!! aii*l assiH-iateil nnnes, inclmliiiK Hl<H)iniiiKt'm (Inn \<-m. iin-lmime hnishine.Sic 

BliMimmeton thick\ein . . • -• "Ic 

I'oiitni*-. im-lndiiiK'21 iiK-lu-s of hrasliing. 

Pontiac top \ein. .Wc 

OardilT long nail.Sic 


NoTK —All additional ten *-eiU.s [it-r Ion shiil! bo paid in all «ii<-h plimcs w licr** tho weight doca not 
force tho imnuig, until ,Jnl\ 1, 1901 In *'lher res|K‘<-is, Wilmington comhiionx shall provail 
ilarsoilU-s and Som-(-)i- ITn-*-to l>e dctorinined b> Messrs. Justi and KikscII mid heioinc a jiart of 
this contract 


' a<‘o pamphlet entitled “ Deoi-sion of tlie Commission .Seleete*! b.v the ()iK‘rHtor8 and Mluere of the 
Danville Suodistrict . . . April 27,1901,” reprmtiHi lu Refiorts of Industrial Coinimesion, vol. 
xli. p. 6di. 
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SKI I'M- I'lSTKH r 


Danville, Wostvilli', GmiM- Cm k, aii'l a'-'Minutcil miiii 'i in V' riiiillioii (^mnly.4&C 

TiiiKn iii‘'iiii< I 

Hpringfleld and A«ioclati-<l miiu'i. .W 7c 

Lincoln and NIanilc . . r»;ic 

(.lolfax. . We 


I Di'f; III niM I'.K I 

Minc.i on <’ it A , voni li of Sprin^rH-ld, ii> amt im'lmlni^ i 'ai lni \ ill' , im I inline 'l'n\ lorvjllo, I’ana, 

Litchfield, lllllhlion*, \\ 111 I I’lii^l'-v I, |)i\( moil, and I’au III. .|'.X‘ 

jiJoXK —'I'lu' forcKoinj; 'i ale, in ^o far as il m laics in the I'aiia iiinies, is l•ITec|lVl• sulijed to nuxli 
lioatioii hy joint ael ion of tlic Stale e\( i ill im lioanl > ot (lie I in led M me \S orkera and tlii' Illinois 
<toal (>i>erators'Asso( lutioii A joint ('omniissn.n, i onsivtnm of tliiee men (<• lie appoinled liv llie 
Illinois Coni Operators’ Assoeiutiou and llnei nn n a|>j>omli'ij In the I nited .Mine Wiirkerssliatl eoii- 
venc at Pana prior In A|iril 1. and shall yn e a 1 nil lieaniiK to all parties m interest, and as mioii 
thereafter as jiraeticalile si nil I lepoi I their Inn I iiik' and leei mnnendal ions, upon wliieh there shall he 
a joint ineetinj; of the exeenti \ e l•omlnll tees ol l In- U\ o a-.s(i. lain ms and siiilahle action taken based 
upon .such hndin^s and leeonnnemlatn ms |‘io \ idetl, tliat in mmc no eliaiii^e is jointl v atiri-ed ufion 
hy llie exeeiitlvi* eoinniil li'cs of hot li assm ml nms i he p,i na scale H' In-ii-in li \ ed shall he clfcctive for 
the Hcale year 

[tsimilur detailed |>rii cs for dilTcrcnl mines in l he ti \ e oiliei disi rn is follow ] 


, hi me, and o| Imi iiiipni i( n s, loaded in ea rs al 
• ol pnstiiiiK coal h\ the miiiets s|iall l>e 


l8l. The (’olninl)us eoineiKnm Inuini; adopie<l tin' minmL; ami iinderKronnd dav labor scale m 
elTeel April I, I'KW, us tiie scale for (he \eai h. Kinnini' Apiil 1, I’Hil, no <diiinj^es <ir eominions shall 
i»e liniiosed in the Illinois scale for llie coiiunK \eai tlial iiii lease tlieeosi of pnxliietloii of coal In 
any diNtrlel In (lie stale, e\eepl as ma\ he pio\ ide«i 
2(1. No scale of wajfes shall he made h\ the frilled Mine \S orkeis for mine manager, mine inana- 
ger’H asHl.slant, toji foreimin. eomparn \\<'mhman, Ixiss dii\eis, infill boss, heaij machinist, head 
boilermaker, liead earia-iiter, niKhl wall hnieii, hoisim;^' enKineeis || heinu nndeistood that ‘'assist¬ 
ant” Hhall apply to stu-h as ale iintlion/<-<l to a< I in lhal < apio'iu onl\ Tlie anllionlv to line and 
dlM'hargi' shall 'he lesled in the mine mainiKei, lop |oi eiinin. a ml hos^ .h i\ er II is furl her under 
stiKMl and agreed tlial (lie night W'lilehmaii shall lie e\i iiini w hen einploM d m that < apaeilv only 
lid An\ oiienitor pa\ mg lln- s( ale lale !oi mininu and da\ labor nriih r I Ins agi » eineiil s|i,ill a I all 
llme.s he at liherl\ to load aii) lai liond i ais w luiteM i, 11 gnidless ef tin n ow tiei'lnp, with coal, and 
sell and deli ver HUeli eoal in an v iim t ke| and lo ;iii\ pi i 'on. In iii, oi < oi |>Mi.ihoii I hal he ma\ desne 
4th The scale of prices foi mining pel Ion ot J ('no poiiiid' inn of mine I'oul lien m pio\ ided lo 
uiidershHid m every ease t<i lx- loi i oal free- fiom shne 
Ihe face, vveiglied heloie seieeiimg, and lhal llie pi.i 
prohihited 

Mil (h) Whether (lie 11 ail is shot allei liemg niiden ol oi she,iled h\ pick 'T miielnne, or shot w itli- 
oiit niiderciltlliig or shearing, llie mmei'. miisi dull and blast l he ( oal in lu c oidailee with I In* Male 
mining law of Illinois, m ordei lo pio|e< | ihe lool and limbers in llie mteie't ol geiieial safety It 
It can he shown that any mmei persisienilv violates ilie lellei oi spuii of this elanse lie simll he 
diseharged 

(h) 'rno system of paying for coni helore scieening was mumded to ohviale the manv eoiiteiilions 
Incident lo'liic use of seVeetis,and was not internhsl to cm oiiiage iiiiworknmulike methn<|snf mming 
ami Idasting coal, or to decrease itie proportion o| ,.( leimed lump and the opeiatots aie hereby guar¬ 
anteed the hearty sup|>orl and eoopenil ion of llie I luted .M me \Voi kei'- ol ,\mei lea m disciplining 
any minor vvlio from jgiiorauee ot raiclessness m oi liei i au-e tai Is to pi Opel ly mine, shoot, and load 

6th in ease slate, hone, snlplmr, or oihei Impniiiies aie --ent np hv the miner it 'liall he the (Intv of 
the trimmer of the ear to call the attention ol the weiglnnaii and cheek weiglmian to the same, and 
the miner so otrending shall for the liist oileiise he suspeiideil im one dav oi lined one <lollar, for tlie 
second offense lie shall he .suspended for iliiee \\oi king dav s m imed two dollar', for (he third and 
eaeli snbseiiueiil otTeiise m-cnrnng in aiiv one month he shall Im siispeiide<l, diseliarge<l, or (iiusi four 
(iollars. provide'l, that in malicions or aggiav aied ■ ases, the opeialor shall liavt' the light to suspend 
or discharge for the lir-tor any snhseijuciit olieiise \n\ mmei ahiismg or seeking to embarrass the 
trimmer for performing his duty simll he lined i hna' dollais oi di'elmigeil 't’he pioeoeds of all lim's 
to be paid into the eheckvveighman's fund fmiei no eireiimsianm's shall lines be remitted or 
refunded 

7th. The miners of the Stale of Illinois arc to In* paid Iw lee a monlh, the <lales of pa v to he deter¬ 
mined locally, hut in no event shall more than one-half iiumih's pav he letaimxl hv th(M>peralor. 
Wlien thoineil liK-ally so demand, statements will he issne<l toall imiidovees not Ii'S'than tvvelit)- 
four iiours prior to jiayday Noeomniissious will be i liargi'd loi monrv a'lvaneed beivveen pay (lays, 
but anv advances bet'iveen iiav days shall he at the ojition of the operator 
8th. 'rho price for powder per keg shall he SI 7.a The miners agiee io puridmse (heir powder from 
their operators, providmi it is fnniished of standard gradi* and <iiia1il\, (hat to he determined hy the 
operaUiPH and exm-rt miners jointly w here tlieie i.s a <liiTeieMee 
9th. The price mr hlaeksmithing foi jnek mining shall he si\.|enths oi_ a eeiil per Ion for nxiin and 
pillar work and twelve and one-half eeiits per dav per man. or tw eiilv-live cents pm month for long 
wall for pick and drill sharpening 

10th It is understood that tlierc is no agreement as to the i>riee of ml 

11th. The insKie day-wag(* scale authoti/e<l hv the present agieeiiu'iils—i e , the Columbus scale of 
1898, plus ail advance of twenty per eent—shall be the scale under this agreement, but m no case 
ahull Ws than f2.10 be |.aid fordrivers 

12th. The above s(’ahM.f mining iirices is based upon an eight lioiir work day, and it ts dclinitely 
understood that this shall mean eight hours, work at the fai-e. exclusive of inxm time, six days a 
week, or fortv-elght hours in ihe week, provided the in me desires to work, and no local ruling simll 
in any wayanetT tins agreement or impose eondiiimis atleeting Die s,iine • • » 

13th (a) The duties of the pit (‘onuniltee simll he emitined to llie adjiislmenl of dispute? between 
thepltboesand anv of the memhemof (he United Mine Workers of America working in and around 
the mine, for whom a scale is made, arising out of Ihw agreement or any tmlKlistnct agn'emcnl made 
In connection herewith, where the pit boss and said miner or muu' laborer have failed to agree. 

(b) In cast* of any loPfil trouble arising at anv shaft througli such failure to agree between the pit 
hoes and any minor or mine laborer, the pit commiili^e and the ininors’ local preaidont and the pit 
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Inks nro ••nip.iu<-rr<l to ii'ljtjst it; anil In tho chm’ of ilu ir (Imgrcomcnt it shall b<* rofoiTtxl to tho 
suiKTiiiti'iKtctit of ihf cojiipata an<l tho I'n'Miilont of iho ininers’ 1'M‘al oxt'ciitlve hoHnl whoro hucIi 
r\)s|s. jmkI nIihII (Ih-\ fall to hi{jii> 1 It—an<l In all otluT «-a-‘» 0 '*—llshall Ik* rt'forrtal to ihi^sujH'rintenrtcnt 
nf the ( oiiipaiiY mill till' ininorv’ ^>n*si<loiil of tho snhilistrict, an<l shoiiM th»‘\ fail to adjust it. it shall 
hr I- frrrt ii m n ntiiij; to llio oflU inN of tho coiiipiuy lonoornoil ami tho stato olholaN of iho l-nitod 
Miiir Wcirkors ..f Aiiiorn-a for inljiistmonl, and in all such oa'os tho inuiorNaii'l inino lahi^n'iN and 
piirno'- iiuoh.d hum rotiiiimi- at work poiidiiiK an iinostiKaiion and a<ljUH(mont tmiil a (Inal docl- 
'•lull I" ri ai tird 111 liir niamior alio\o vot forth 

II I limn ilii\ Tin 11 rofiiso to oonltniio at work bocanso of a Krnnanoo \\tii« h ha.s or has not IhX'II 
t ikrii up for mljiMiiinit in tho mannor provnlod horoin, an<l sin h ai-lion sliall sooiii likolv to iinjaNlo 
till- iipriadoii <>i till' iiiiiio, ihr pit oonnniltoo '•hall nnniodiatoh fiirni*'h a tnaii or iiu'ii to tako siioh 
\.ii iiiii ]>Iiii > or )«lai o> at tho m'hIo rato. in onlor that tiu' initio ma\ ooniinno at work, and it shall 
III Ihr diii\ o) aii\ inoiiihor or monihors of tho I’nllod Mlno Workorv w ho iiia\ ho oallo<l u|M»n hv Iho 
[III bii-v* or pit I oiiimittoo to iijiinodiatcly take tho |«huo or |)laoos assiunod lo lum or thorn in 
pUI'liaiH o luTiof 

I'll 'Iho [III loiMiiiittoo in tho disoharRi’ of its duiiosslmtl iiiniiT im oiri'iimsianoos go arouinl ihi' 
iiiiiir fi.i am ' inno w halo\rriiiilosH callod u|K'n h> Iho jiU Ixiss or h\ a minor or <-oiiipan\ man who 
iiniv li.n r a grio\ aiu o ilmt hr can not .soltio with tho 1 mss, and as ils<1uiiosuro< on n noil (oilio ailjnst- 
iiioi'ii of (in\ sill li grio \ miri s u is iindorstiHid that its inoinbors shall not draw aiiv ooiiiin'nsaiioti 
o\i« pt w Into III 1 1 \ oh oiigiigi <l in Iho dtv'hargo of sjud ilnlios Tho forogoing shall lud ho i oiis|niod 
to |.rohiliii llir pu 11 .Ill til nil o from looking aft or tho mat lor of moiiiborsliip iluos and iiiitiutioii'i in 
nti\ iiiopi r iiiiiiiin r 

(I'l Mriiibi I'of Ihr pit roiiiiiullor oiiudojod US diiv 111011 shall not loa\o thoir plaoosof duty <luriiig 
woikmg hours <'\f. pi h\ jiorinissioii of tin- nporaior, or in oasos imoh mg tho sionjuigo of (fir niino 

III I hr upnaioi or his siijiiTintoiidoiit oi iniiio iininagor shall ho rospooird m iho iiianagmioiil of 
I hi III iiir and I ho dun tioii of tho working forro Th<‘ right to hirr must iiu'lniloatso tin' right tod is. 
ohaigr. mid )l H not thr puipo'r oi tins agrooiiiriil to ahndgo itio iigtits of ihr oniplojor m oitlu'r of 
thrsr r- spn Is [|, |inwo\< r. aiiv oiuplo\oo, shall l.r siiyfiruilod or d.siduirgrd hv iho I'ompain. mid it 
is < la 11 III d 1 till I ail 111 lU'tii r 1ms hrrii doiir him. an im ostigatloii, lo ho i oiidm tnl hy tlio part los and 
11) I hr lumiurr s. ( i-a i h m paiiigniphs (a i and (b| of this sort ion, shall hr (a km np at onn', mid if it 
Is drti'i III III. d I luit ,111 lujiist 1. r iias t.rrii i^oiU', llir opoTiitor agrrrs to rrins(ato said mi[>lo\ro mid [aiv 
lum full < oiuur iisaliou hu thr f iiiir lir has hrrll siiMprtidrd and out of rmplov mrilt. proVidoil, if no 
dn |siou s|mll hr imdol > d u itlim ll \ (■ dajs Ihr raso shall hr i oiisidoird < losr<l in so far as ('ompriisii- 
lioli is > oiu rtm d 

1 lilt I hr wjig. s unu hi'iiig paid oiitsidr da\ labor a I Ihr various nimcs m tins ,sia(r simii < otisiitulr 
llir Wagr si air foi I lull I'lass of labor during Ihr lifr of this agm inrlit, providrd, that Iio loj. man 
sllllll iri rl\r Irss lluill .Stl [xT dll\ 

r.ih III Ihr < \ . Ill of mi iiisimilaii<‘<aHdra(li hj aoi'idoiit m thr iiuno, tho imiuTs and nmlorgroimd 
riit],Io\ ri s shall lui \ r I hr pn \ lirgr of disron I inning work for tho romamdor of tlial day. hiil w ork, at 
till' oi>linu of thr opi ratoi, villi 11 ho rrsiiinod tlio <la\ follow lug, mid . onliiuir lliomiftor In raso tho 

I'prraloi I In Is (o opi'r.ilr thr nimr on llu* dav ol tho fiinoral ol thr ..mod, mdi\ idmil miiu'rH and 

undrigioiiiid rmplov ri s nmv m tlirir opimn uhsont thnnsoh rs from work for tho pnrposr of ailmdmg 
' Ill’ll tuiirral. tail not ol Iutw |sr .\itd in llir <' \ rnl that llir opr ra tor si mil rlri't to opr rate thr in I nr 
oil till' d.iv o) sill h fimrrat, thru from ilu [irorrcds of surli dav's opr rat ion rarli mem hr r of tlir rnlti’d 
^l llir Woi ki i d \morir.i riiij lo\ rd at tlir millr a I which thr drerasrd mrmh<“r Whm rmplov rd shall 
( oiitiilmlr lill . ■ '‘Ills imd till’ oprniti r$2r» Uh for llir hriirlit ol thr family of (tir drrrasnl or his legal 
rrpl.’srlitaUv fs ' ' hr < I illrrlrd tilli'Ugh thr olhrr of thr rompaiu K.vrrpl in i ino of fatal ari idrllls, 
as ahov r, thr III llir shall in no <-asr ho tlirow ii idle hrrausr of mi\ death or fi moral, 1ml, in thr ra.se 
of the di alli ol an V riu|ilo\rr of thr i ompanv or iiiriiihoi of Ills faiiul>, any mdivxlual imiirr may, at 
Ills o[.I loll, ah'i’iii hiiiisril from work for thr sake of at tending surli funeral, hut not olhrrwisr 

Ihtli (a) 'Ihr scale o| j. rices lirrrili i>ro\idrd shall im Imlr, rxrrpl in extraordinary rondilions, the 
Work rripiirni to load nml mid j'roi.orly timh.T tho working |dacrs m tho mino, and Iho ojicrator 
sllllll hr rri|uiird In fill iiisli thr iirrrssarv pro|»s and tiiiilM’r in riHuiis or working faro And m long 
wall nil Mrs it shall iiirludr the proper mining of the coal and llir hrnshiiig and rare of tho working 
plan s and i,i.idwa\ iirrordiiig to tho provent lurth'al atid nilos rolaling (lierofo, whirh shall <-oiitmuo 
iin. hanged 

(hi If any inmcr shall fail to properly tun her and care for hjs working place, and siirli failure shall 
ml,111 la I Is of slate, roi k. and tho like, or if hy reckless or improper sluMiimg of the roal in r<Hnn and 
pillar mini s, III.- uime jirops oi other tiiiihcrs simll hr dMiirhed or iinnrrrssary fulls irsnll. Ihr miner 
w hose fault lias orrasa-iiril such damiigr shall rrnmr the same without rompmsallon, and if siirh 
niuii-r fails to repair siirh <iaiiiagr hr shall la- disrhargrd 

111 rases whrir the muu' inmiagrr <lirr< ts tho placing of rross-hars to isTmam nlly so< iirr thr road¬ 
way, thru, ami III such c.isrs (nil\,thc miner shall ho paid at the mrrmt jirli o for ciicli cross bar 
W licil ploprrK set 

The ahovr d.M's not I’oiiiriiiplalr any cliaiige from Iho ordinary metIuMi of liinhrritig hy the minor 
for Ills ow 11 s)ifclv 

ITih 'I lie opcniiors w ill rocogtii/o the pit coinmittoo in tho discharge of its dniii's as heroin .sped- 
lied, luit Hot otherwise, ami agree lo chock ol! niiioii duos and assessmciils from the minors and rulnn 
lalsircrs, when desired, on the iiidiMilnal oroolloetivo eonlimioiis orxler iiroparisl hy tho alioinryn 
ropri'seiitiMg hiitli the minors and operators, as at present oxlsiing. and whonsnefi union duos and 
iissrssMirnts are rollretrd llirongh the ofllro rard dn\s shall hr uholishrd 

isth I lie operators shall have the right in rases of rmorgonr) work, or ordinary repairs lo tho plant, 
to miplov III roi inert loll llirrev\ ilh surli men as in their jndgmont are host iicijnalntrd with and suited 
to the Work to iie nrrfonnrd, oxoent whore tiion are permanently employed for sueh wsirk. Bla<'k- 
siiiiilis and other skilloii lalair shall make any no<‘es.sury repairs tomHchlncry and boilers 
*»*•** • 

.’1st (HI Kxeopt at the basing point, Danville, the difTerenlial for machine mining throughout the 
State of Illinois shali he seven rriita per Ion iess than thr pirk-minlng rale 

■.’2d .\n\ underground employee not on hand so as logo down to his work lieforo the hour for com- 
inmrmg work shall not hr rnirtlnl to go below except at the convenience of the company When 
an emplovcr is sick or injured he shall l*e given a cage at once When a cage load of men comes to 
the bottom of the shaft, who have been nrevetileil from working hy reason of falls or other things 
ovcrwliieh they have no control, thev slnill he given a cage at once For the accommodation of 
individual empfovees. Ics.s than a cage I'vad. who have been prevente<l from working a.s above, a cage 
shall he rnii mid-forenoon ami mid-aftermsm of each working dav, provided, however, that the fore¬ 
going sliall not he permitted to enable men to leave their work for other than the rcauona stated 
above 
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Z)il 'I'liiH is in no ouho to he w‘t rwidt* Ix-rntjse of nny ruloK of the Ihiiteil Mine Workers of 

Araeiiea non in force oruiiicli may hereafter i>e n<!oiite<!. nor is tfiis eonlracl to lie set aside hj 
rcHHoii of any i>ro\i»]on in tiieir nalioiml, Htale, or Iim uI eoiistiiiitions 

**«*»»* 

TIk' eoinpames shall kceji tlu' inmos in us dry a eondiiion as practicahle h\ keepiiiK the naler 
off the roads, and onl of llie worktnt: filaces 

•27lh All oiKTutors 'liall ki'e|i Miflielent Idankets, oil, ImnduKes, etc . ainl providi- smiuhl)' anihii 
limeeor con vevaiicesat all mines to iirojierlv con vev injnn d [•ersoiis tot heir homes after an ai cideni 

!iJKlh The operators shall see that an e'lnal turn is otfered each ininei, and (hat he )>c >ri\en a f ur 
eliaiM'e to obtain lliesaine 'I'he elieckweV'hmiui slnil! keep a (urn liiilletin forthe inrii ke< pel's 
Kunhini'e The <liivers shall he snhji-el to \vlioinc \it the mine niaiiaKcr shall disie-Jiati as iinii 
keeper, in pursuance hereof 

2'.Mh There sliall he no demands made locally that arc not specil’ically sof forth in tins UKrccnu nt, 
except as HKhsal (o in ioint hidnl|stncL meeliiiirs held prim to Ma\ I. I‘'(*| \\ Iuto iio suhdisiin Ih 

exist lo< al KrieviiiH-es sliali he referrul to the ITilleil Mine Woikcrs'Stale e\ieuli\e huiini mid (he 
mine owiuts interested 

Tile IMI.SOIS COAI, Oi'MtAToUs’ AssoiiatioN 
o 1/ (lAUlilsos, I'lrvlnit 
I'; I. hi'.sr. soifhiM/ 

'I’he I’Mli;!' MlSh WoilKiniM oi- AMIKI'A, I'lslKUI No IJ 
\V It Ki’shu,!., I'Dhi'Idil 
W I> JtVA.si. .Ncrctaiy 

HI'IUNOKIKI.I), III,, Man'll II, 7'«i/ 

10 . Opinion of mmeis concerning agioemeiit system.—The ollici'i's of flio Unitod Mino 
Workoi-H a])}H'ai‘ liif^lily sati.sfiml with tlio working of the .loini-agririnent system 
in the industry, and jik* anxious to extend it inor»* widely. Tlie following quo¬ 
tation from tiu' annual address of Pn'sidetif Katehford hetore tlio convention of 
the organization in .Ttiimiiry, 181)5), shows the geuiTal opinion of the miners as to 
the system: 

“ Tile agreement (of 18!)8) (juoted advanced your wages gcmM'tilly ahout ]ier 
cent, and reduetul the hours of Itihor almost in the sjum* latio. it nulueed the 
size of seretms to the snuilh'st prevtiihng s(;ind;iid, and to a very gnuit oxteiil 
aholished tliem entirely. It (Mpnilized the wages of t lie dilVenuit chisses of lalior 
and made conditions uniform in till of the Helds coveied. It leestahlished 
healtliy and mutual relations between emjjloyers and emplo\(‘es. It ga\e our 
organizjdion place tind prestige in the busiiie.ss tind induslinil eireles of tin* 
tumntry, and btinded togetlier in unity and fraternity a gretiltu’number of miners, 
covering a griuitcT number of Sltitt's, tluin was <*vei known ;it any jirevions time 
ill our history. Of all tlu* advanlagt's gained, to wbieli only a brief lefcumiee is 
made, the 8-honr day is dt'cidedly the gieati'sl beeaii.se it is tlie most lasting."' 

Tlie socretary-treasiirer. Mr. Pearce, in his report to tlie eonventiou of 11)00. 
also speaks of the nijiiil giowlli of tin' .loml-agicement method. ;ind declares 1 hat 
<*x|)crience has shown its advantages. During the past year “tlie scope of its 
efficiency largely iiiereabt'd. tind tli(‘ employers and employ<M*.s. tifterin some 
instances severe eonle.st.s, have finally agnKid that it is the most reasonable metliod 
to adjust diffenmei's.'' '' 

The present seiTetary-troasiirer. in reply to a sehedub' of questions, also says 
tliat in Ohio, where the .piint-tigroement system lias been longest m force, there 
are tlie fewest strikes, and that the longiw the system exists tlie less likidy are 
evasions or violations of agreements to occur. 

The following is ttikcn from a circular ot tlie Illinoi.s district of the United Mine 
Workers regarding the plan of enforcing the joint-iigreemeiit system in that 
State: 

Whiilovor may lirtvo lu'ctuloiic ehculicrc to (Iclonniiic the ro‘<po<-(ivc share of the oui]>lo\crund 
the VMiKC cariUT iii the fruit.H of labor, the fuel roiimins that m (ho Slate of IIIiiioh at loa>t the rc(>rc- 
soiiiHtivcsol capital iiiul of bihor, iii oiio lU-partuuuit of itKliistryal least—that of coal iiiiiuiiK—ilo 
meet upon cominoii irioiiial to (h-culo the coiulitioiis, as well as (he wa,i?cs of labor 

Less than four years a^o chaos prevailed tliroujjhont the coal fields of lllmois, jiisi as it caIsP-iJ 
clsewliere and as I't <loes still exol to-day m some seeiioiis of the eoiintrv strikes were of ireoncut 
oeeiirreiiee in which human life was heeilb'sdy saeritieed and valuable nroperty was riiihlc'-sly 
(lestro\ed Tlie lelatlons lielweeii the eoiilendiiig loreos were so strained llial (lie laborer (od often 
jookeif upon his emplo\er wilh suspicion, while the eiiiplovcr all 1 (h> freipienth hsiked upon die 
laborer with disdain 'I'hey cillier envied or despised each oilier As a eonsemiene.* ue ha\ c oficn 
unintentionally nurture<l iiuuiy morbid thinkers and miserable workers wlio hH\e been foineyting 
strife ever sinee biider sueli (.•onditions ii Is easy lo understand Unit eapilal could not ahsays be 
safely emploied nor eoiihl labor alwajs (Ind prolitable employment 

The first wise step teiuling to unproved relations was taken when the coal o|>cratorsand the coal 
miners of Illinois, tlirough organi/ed boilies of each, deeule<1 to enter into anniuil ngreemeiUs 
iuteiided to belundiiigalikeii|>on theeiiqilojer a.nl the employee. Theseanmiai agreements, uhieh 
arc nothing more nor loss than eontnnt.s between tiiisiness men. will l>e looked upon in tune as 
sacro'l obligations whieh each side will .senipuloiisly respei-t and the violation of wliieh will be repii 
dialed by all parlies (o die agreement, ami awav will lie fouml to juinish the oilender Each vear 
the langiiage and the terms used in these agreements will be so exact or so plain that the chances of 


1 Report of Tenth Annual ('onveiilioti of United Mine Workers, p. 13 
•Elcveu^i Anmial Convention, p 25. 
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ini«un<lorfitan<Uiig (licni will lir su-mhU r»Mlu«-c<l, tli<‘ <»i wtm li will Ix' llmt if dirtleuUu'M uri-o, 
it will Ih‘ cHsy (u phioi* tho rovi'iiii'ilnlns w Ihto it Io the rml tlmt tlir u'nU' uihj lx.' piinishotl 

'1 ill' iii'xt ttiM‘Sti-|i l>\ Uu- ( mil imm-rs mul r.ml ii|«orut<iis «tiv inkon v\ lu-ii ilu-\ iiKrrcii u|«iii a 
<1i"-lKtiiMl. iKit i>iil\ 1(1 oiifurio ihoM' jij^ri i-iiiciils IINoll rmi'lox. r tnid . laplovr,- alike, l>ii( \i lien they 
Hilnpted II snnple. pnii tii nl. all' I hutiiaiie nIiiii of iiiljie-diiK iiii\ liiiferi'iiei M>r 'lis|iiiles nri''m>j tiet w een 
einpliiver ami eni|ii(i\e<'. I'ulenlateil to 'ii'turl' |>e.i(oful and I'lea'alU relalieli'’ helweeli tlielii, i>r 
duMKiK-d to interfere with the imtural eonrsr trade 


II. IRON. STEEL AND TIN INDUSTRIES.' 

1. History and present extent ofsystem.—lt i-'tlir (li''niH-tii»n (if f li'‘ inni :unl stci'l trailo 

ilml it wjts tlu‘ tiixt in tlio Vniti'il in wliicli u stmii of jc^tilar uiimuil 

(.•onfi'U'iKTS and ,ioint aiircoinenl.x m^ardink^ <ii>d llio coiulitioiis of Itihor 

was introiluofd. and that it is still Ihd only Iradc in wliu !i wtii'os tuc nniforinly 
and in most casos sncct'ssl'ully dftcimmrd on the shdiii,i;-seali‘sysl'-m. As far 
back as IHfiH the puddlns in tlie lion nulls ot wstotn Penits.\ Uaiiiu oiy:iiin/-«‘d 
strong union known ;is the Tiiited Sons of Viih an, whieli lepeatodly dminnidcd 
ineieuse of wa^n^^.^ Finally a ^n-tieial eonfereiiei- of leiire.scnlative em])loyW‘s 
and employers \v:is sn^'^eslisl. Sneli ;i eimb tenee was held, and alter lepeatetl 
nu‘etiny:s it finally esftildished, on Felnn.iiy Id. ish.'). a s( tile of piieesto be paid 
for lioiliiiK tUkCiron. This was the liist slnliii;; sc-ale tidopted m thiseonntry. The 
amount to be ptiid for boilinpc iron lanited 1 1 oni st a I on. when iron sin mid be sohl 
at 2k cents per ])otind. to is'.i ]ier ton. when the ]inee should lie si cents perpoiind. 

This scale lasted only a shot! time, siner the men demanded hi;<her t>ay tluin it 
jirovided for. In IStiti the maiiulaetuiei salteiniited in i ednee the ward's a;<ivin, hnt 
the union refiisi'd to tiecept the lednetmii ami a lockout iesiilted, which finally 
<‘iid»‘(l in the defeat of the maiinfaetniei^ In lsr»7 another eonferenee between 
repieseiitatives of the Sons of Vuleaii and the nianufa<-tnteis was held, and a 
new slidin.ic scale was akcreed upon 'I'his lemaimxl m force tor 7 \eais. until in 
1M71 tlie iii.iniifaetnreis notice ot then intention (n teimmate the au'ii'eimmt, 
with the purpOhC of redueUlLC the rale of W’ak^es d'lils icsnlted 111 <i strike winch 
k(-pt many of the mills of Pitlshnrk^ in idleness diiiinK the winter of IH71-I87r>. 
Till' stiike was finally settled by tlie inaimfai tnrei s induiduallv Hikfnnikt scales of 
Nvaktes. there bciiiK i>'* hdikXer a .loiiif a,y:ieemeiit betwemi the mannlaidurers as a 
body and 'he pnddleis as a body. 

Meantin.'' M-alesof wak'es ha<l been a<lo]»ted toi other classes of iron work, 
several trail" unions liaviiik^ been establislicd in these lines. In 187.') these separate 
organizations united with the Sons of Vbilean under the name Amali^amated 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Woi kei.s ef the Pin ted States. 

At present tin* waj^esof practically all the skilled wot kmen in the iron and steel 
industry, so far as tliey are membeis of the Amal^nuiiuted As.suciation of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Woikers, are determined bv wnfteii akireeimuits boLween either 
individual manufacturers or asMieiation^ot niannfaetuiers and the union. There 
are a considerable number ot employeis who do not deal with the Amalk^amated 
Association, usually employing; exclusively nonniuou men. Where the AmalKa- 
mated Association is reeotfuized, the agreement and slidiiikc-seale system prevail. 
In .some branches of the trade, notably in tlm manufai luie of tin plate, iiraeti* 
cally all the workiiikcmeii are members ot the Amalgam.iled Association, or of the 
recently formed orfianization of Tin Workers, whu li aPo makes .loint agreements 
with employers. Tlie system does not apply in any bianeliof tlie iron and steel 
trade to merely unskilled laboiers, not membeis of the unions.'' 

In some branches of the tradi' uniform annual iigreemeuts cover a lark^e number 
of plants, practically all ot the establishments lecopiiznik^ the union. This is true 
as regards the manufacture of bar iron, sanous spi cial lorms of iron, slieet steel, 
and tin plate. On the other hand, the ^•ondltlons in steel rail mills and in many 
other classes of mills ilifTer so greatly that nmform scales an' impracticable. In 
these mills separate agreements are adopted Irom time to tinu-. 

2. Methoda of adopting scales.—The more geiieraj scales leferred to wore formerly 
adopted by agreements between the Amalgamated Association of Iron. Steel, and 
Tin Workers on the one hand, and associations of bar and other iron manufac¬ 
turers, of sheet steel manufacturers, and of tin plate mannfaeturers on the other 


•Thi.s Recount is based on the con'UliKKin of tho Anmltruinutcil Associad'.n. nnnicl cojm'sof roccnl 
scaloM, on tvsUuiony of wHiiosscn, c"*pei i«il\ in KeporH of liulusiniil i'oiniiiU>>ion, vol \ii, I'p. HI ft 
and 3H2 IT, and on oorrcspuiidcncc with rcprcM-iiinUvA"- of the AinulKuinaicd AKvociation 
2For account of cnrly hixiory of af^rocincnt ■^>'-tcni see rciH.rl of Jom-iiIj J) Weekf, on urbiinition, In 
Aininal Report of MHKsaclm'<'tt« Bureau of i,ul»or, ISH! 

*Much informnllon in this and tlie foilowinii jiaraj'ruplo' liii" b«j<-'n fiiriiisho'l liy Mr M M. (Rirland, 
former president of the Amalguuiatcd A>*ocuition 
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hand. At prewnt nearly all the manufacturers formerly making' up theeo associ¬ 
ations have mten'd into imlustrial combinations. Tln^ lit'pubhc Iron and Steel 
Coinpany inclinh's a largo proportion of the bar iron aiid other iron mills of the 
country, (■specially thos(5 w(^st of Pittsburg. The American Sheet Steel Comi)any 
includes very nearly all th(^ sheet steel mills in tin? (•ountry, and tlie American 
Tin Plain Company has brought togc^ther almost all of tlie tin plate nulls. The 
general scales are ac^cordingly adopted by conferences bet\ve(‘u the Amalgamated 
Association and these three (un-porations. 

The (constitution of tluc Amalgamated As.sociation describes the methods wliieli 
shall b(» (minloyed on tin; side of the workingmen in securing tlie adoption of the 
general scales. If any local lodge of the union desires changes, it must, after a 
formal v<»tu in their favor, submit tliem to the National Lodge, which niu.st have 
them prinbsl and furnished to every local lodgi-d weeks prior to the meeting of 
tile annual convention, which takes plac(‘ in May. The proposed changes must 
i)e (lisiuissed in each lodge, and the delegates to tbe national convention instructed. 
A wage (^omimttei? ot (leiegates is aiipoiiitiM liy the president of tlie National 
Lodge to talo' up tlii^ proposals iiiid discuss I hem lief ore they are actually brought 
before the convention. Tin* convention decides what denninds it shall make from 
the manufacturers. In order to recommend a change in tlie basis of any part of 
tile scaie.a two-tliinls vote of the delegates is iieci'ssary. Nominally tlu^ conven¬ 
tion udojds a scale, altliongli jirartically the terms are subject to iiioditication by 
later conferences willi the enipl()yers. 

At the annual convention the jiresident appoints a general eonfi'renci' com¬ 
mittee, eomtiosed ot lo membovs, to meet maiintacturers after tlnf adjournment. 
Nini^ of these memheis represent the boiling dejiaitnieiit, and,ill conference with 
the repre.sentatives of tlie Kepulibe lion and Steel ('ompany (formerly witli the 
Association of Bar Iron Manufactiuers), establislies a scale for lioiling iron (the 
process by whicli pig non i.s transformed into wrought iron), ami tlie allied jno- 
(•(‘.sses of .scrapping, liushelmg. muck mill rolling, and knoldilmg. A second 
division ot the conterencc^ committee consists of 11 members from the liar, guide, 
piate, and structural departmoiils. and from .lolibing mills working jiipe iron. 
This (hvi.sioii, in coimecdion also wiili the representatives of the Republic Iron 
and SU'el (kmipany, adopts scab's foi a considerable number of ditfeient products 
falling under tne heads indic^ated and for others of an allied charactin'. A third 
division of tin' cominitteiM'onsists of P members of the steid and jobbing mills, 
who confer with the members of the Amencan Sheet Steel (’ompany (formerly 
with tbe As.sociation of Iron and Steel Slieet Manufactuivr.s). Finally, there is 
a division composed of P repre.sentatives of the tin and lilack-plate inilfs and tin¬ 
ning houses, who confer witli tlie lejiresmitatives of the American Tin Plato 
(.’omjiuny. The president and secretary of the national lodge are members of each 
division. 

Since each of the gri'at corporations named is a combination of many separate 
ostahlishiiients, each sends a number of veprc'simtative.s from its ditfermit plants 
to the national conferi'iice. As a matler of fai^t, howi'ver, it is lu^t essential that 
there shall ho an eipial number of emi»loyers and miiployees at the confiu’ences. 
Votes are not taken jointly, hut tbe members of each side stand together and 
continue negotiations with tlie other side until an agna-meiit is reached. In con¬ 
nection with each jiroposal wliicli rei[uir<'s formal a(dion. the representatives of 
the two sides go into si'paratc' rooms and, by vote among themselves, decade as to 
the position which shall l)e taken. If ihe.se sei>arate votes fail to result in an 
agreement betwiam the two sides, further negotiation in joint conference takes 
pTaiui. 

In case one or more of the divisions of the confenaici' committoo above named 
fails to roach a settlement, the general conference coniinitteo meets and strives 
to adjust the matter. The conference committee and its divisions are not posi¬ 
tively hound by the instructions of the national convention. They may modify 
them in order to reach an agreement. If, however, the representatives of the 
workingmen in the conferences insist upon demands which the manufacturers 
•will not concede, the matter has to be suumitled to a referendum vote of all the 
local lodges of the Amalgamated Asso(;iation. It reipiires two-thirds of all the 
members of the organization voting to insist iiinm the demands which have riven 
rise to the disagrei'inent. If tlie local lodges insist upon disagiTomeiit, all the 
members of the union working for plants covered by the system of general con¬ 
ference must cease work. As a matter of fact, then' have been few instance.s in 
recent years of a general cessation of w'ork on account ot failure to reach a .settle¬ 
ment, although in some ca.Hes negotiations have been greatly prolonged. The 
great dispute between the Amalgamated Association and the United States Steel 
Corporation in the wimmer of IPOl, however, shows that the agreement system 
does not always result in industrial peace. 
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Frank reoopfnition ()f tlir lal)(n-or;;anization is ohvionsly onoof tlic proroqmsiL's 
to its successful workinj?. Of course th(‘ coudRions in 11M)I, nrisin^" noiu tiio for¬ 
mation of the great combination in the iron and stt'cl industry. W(‘r«‘ very pecul¬ 
iar. It will scarcely b(‘ appnumate in tins place to express any opinion as to tin* 
merits of that dispute, which (at the present wnting, August lo, I5K)1) is still 
unsetfhMl, It may h(‘ suggested, however, that the oiitcnnn' i'^ scar<‘ely likcdy to 
he a complete destruction of a system of negotiation and agreements which has 
proved so advantageous in tin* past. 

In (In* case of rail mills and otluT classes of steel mills not covered by tlie gen¬ 
eral agre<*ments ahovi* described, scales are aito]>ted by confer«‘nci*s directly 
between the local uiiioiMu* unions alfected and tin* indivnlual emnloyt*rs Tin* 
local lodges must, according to tin* <-onstitution of tin* Ainalgainat»‘(i A.ssociation, 
formally Vote njxui i>roj)osed changes in scales. The holding of nns'tings by 
members of (lie organization oiitsnh* tin* lodge room, for the ]mipos(* of *• agitat¬ 
ing” class legislation, IS prohibitc'd. A t wo-tliirds majority m iNspiired to ])ropos(,‘ 
change's in the scales. In each plant there is a mill coininittei*. <u- two or moree'oirr- 
mittees. iepr*'senting ditferi'ut classes of work. These committi*<*s pri'sent tlie 
projiosed change's in tin* se'ale to tin’onie'(‘rs of tin* company for adoption, and 
infeirmal conferences tor the* eliscussion of tin* te'rms are In'hl. If an agree'nn-nt 
is not reached, the' e-a'-e* is ref<‘ne<l to the ehstriet e-xe-e-utive committee* of the 
union, which ceuifers with tin* maiiufae tunus. In case «)f ultimate' failure to 
sign a scahe before June' :!0, all ilcpartments of the e-stablishment in*ase* work at 
that time. 

Mr. Nutt, who has for some years acted as adjuster in the bar-iron mills and 
has been aedive- in tlie contere*in*es of eniidoyers ami emi)loye‘e*s. repeirts that In' 
siice'ce'ded in peisiiaeling the Ui'inibln' Iron and Stei'l (’onu'anv to agre'c to arbi¬ 
tration in ca^e of failure ot conie're'nce's to agre'c. Tin'preipositnm was re'j(*cte'd 
by tin* Anialgamate d Association. Hut an agre'e'meiit for e'alling in conciliateers 
to aid in negotiations, jiendmg whie h weak should he eontinued, was adeepte'd, as 
follows- 

Aifrcviiiciif y iiKuli' ill rHlshiirti .hiiii' /Hii Ijiii anti /xVn'cea //c lii'piihlir Iniii <m<l 

Still ('oin/Kiiiif iniif (fir i-uiifri'riirr l■lnnllllt(rr ri'prrsrn(hnj the AuHfliiaiinitrd 

. [sSIK'Ult 'll. 

A yearly Si .lie shall bo presented to the Kopnblie Iron ainl Steel (’ompany not 
later than May 1. s<iid scale to take' e'ffeet .Inly 1 

Failing in :ui agre'eme'iit being reMedn-d by July l.eiiu' e'onciliateu' shall be 
selected by the Republic Irem and Stee'l Cennpany and one' by the Amalgamated 
Association, and the tw(t se» se'lectcel shall scle'ct a third. 

These three conciliators shall meet tin* repre*s('ntatives eif tin* Republie' Iron and 
Steel Conqiany aiiel the' general oflice'rs anel repre'sentatives of the^ Amalgamated 
Association, of whieh th'Te sh.'dl he* such numbeT of e'lnploye-es e)f tin' Republic 
Iron and Ste-cl Company as tin* oinployce;s of the' Re'jniblic Iron and Ste?el Ceun- 
paiiy in goeul standing ot the Amalgamate'd A.ssociation hear tee the- whede* nmn- 
l)er of members eit tho Amalgamated A.s.sociatiem in gooel standing who are gov¬ 
erned by this se'uh'. 

They will the*n try te) elleed an agreememt as soon as po.ssihh*. Mills to run 
peiieling ne‘ge>tiations. 

It be'ing nriderstoexl that wages iK'ginning July 1, be paid pe*nding 

negotiations. 

3. Contents of joint agreemontg and sliding scales.—The geue*ral joint agreements in 
the bar-irein. .she'ct-steel, and tin-plate brunches of the* non and steel traelo cemsist 
chiedy e>f scale's e)f wages tor eliffcrent classes of we)rk. The‘y contain also, how¬ 
ever, seemc regulations regarehng the hours of labeir .anel the* nmthods e»f we)rk. 
In particular, the*re are liniitatiems in several case's upem the' anmunt of work 
which shall ho perfonne'd in a day. One* preivision. feir e'xamphj, reads as fe)lle>ws: 

III order to insure nniformiu of iron in boiling fiinuK-e-^ mid n\oid the liicreiislng ciHtoni of nitt- 
iiiiig m strong for eoininoii iron, thus niereusutg tlu- hours iind work of tlie boiler, the limit of I line 
for eH<-h hoHl shwll he as follow«( For u single fnrnaei', I hour and 4') muMites, for a double fiirniu'C, 

1 hour and .'X) immilet'. for Slemeiisi ftiniace, 1 hour and oj mlnule'H, and for u double double fiinuiei', 

2 hours 

Sinea* the amount of the? charge of each furnace is also limited, the total pro¬ 
duction is epiite definitely restricted. So, too, in the tin-plate; scale;, tin; limit ed' 
Work for an 8-hour day is fixed for each class or gauge of iilate, ranging from 
13,500 pounds for Nos, 8 to 11 to 4,950 pounds for No. 34 and lighter. 

The agreements also provide for mexlification.s in the base rate of wages in case 
of special cl.asses of articles. Thus, in the tin-plate scale the prices are based 
ui)ou steel plates, "with a provision for 13 per cent lower rates for iron plates and 
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for 20 per cent liiKlicr yhU-h for iron and .steel. It i.s also stipulated in 

many of tlic dei)artinontK ()f work that tluM'iaployinj' company Hhall pay all of 
the ditfcri'jit clasHrs ot workmen requiied on a particular jol). It has somotiinefl 
ho(‘n th<‘i)ra<-tjce, forexamph*. that th(‘ro]lcr in ahar-iron mill would be expected 
to pay the man heatmj< th(' iron. In tln^ ca.so of muck or puddle mills the exist¬ 
ing agreement provules that th(? roller shall pay all labor for taking iron from 
the K(jueezer and delivi'iiiig it straiglitem'd, oxcimt tlu' labor of the bloom boy. 
On the other hanil, tlie agreement covering the mills making a .specialty of work¬ 
ing ])ipe and sloOp provides that one man's help shall he furni.shed by the employ¬ 
ing comxiany to the roller and lieat(‘r. 

'/7<.c,vr<r//>j^/-.srff/c.s7/.s/c/n.—Tlu'g<‘neralagreementsforthodifTerontclassos of iron 
manufactures ha.se the wages nf woikingnieu strictly uism the }>nce of bar iron. 
Tli(! dififenmt class<‘s of work ceveied aie ([uite numerous. Tlie broader divisions 
are named as follows in tiie loiiit agricment: Boiling, mucks or puddle mill, 
Berapinng and huslieling, hiislielmg on sand bottom, knobbling, heating slabs and 
fthingling, bar and !2-incli niill>, mills working skelp, guide, 10-iuch, h(x>p and 
cotton-tie mills, and jdale and t:ink mills. 

Of course, the basis of the sliding scab* doo.s not remain the same indefinitely. 
It is likely to lie eliaiii-ed hv<‘ae]i annual agreeimuit. If the workingimm feel 
that they hav('grown in \>ower to m.ike ^loinaiids, or that they have not before 
secunsl a large enough shale in the ]trolijs of industry, they will a.sk for a higlier 
wage than before, on the basis of a givi'ii jirua' for Iheiiroduct. Esiiocially are 
changi's made from time to turn' in the minimum below which wages are not to 
fall whatever the pnc(‘. 

The agriH'inent of ]irovidod that when the ]>rice of bar iron should bo 

1.t<“ents per pound the rate lor boilinga ton of 2.2l<l pounds should he $a.00. 
The changes in rates us prices fall <»r advance are shown in the following table: 

tioirisa; 


Hhm'iI I'tl llrlnal S]||< -I nf liil I' III III, a'. I'l 



ItolliliK 

|n“r loll 
(J.JK) 
[loumls) 


1 (‘(‘III bar iron. .. 

1 1 <-cntH Imr iron 
1 2 iTiil.'i bar lion .. 
1 :1 ei'iits bur Iron . 

I I frills liar iron . 

1 T) conls bar lioii. 

1 li t’oiils liar iron 
1 7 r(‘iits bai iron . 
1 S (‘fills bar iron . 

1 '.iffiils bar iron 

2 ffiits bar irrm... 


$17:> 

I 7.^1 
I 7.^1 
■\ K7i 
ri 00 
f) 2.^ 
f) ."lO 
ri 

r> 7.^ 
r. 871 

6 (H) 


It will he iihscrved that the rate of ineii'ase in wages is less raiud when xirices 
are above 1.7 cents than when tliey are below that rate. It will also be observed 
that there is no ]>rovision for loweiiiig wages if pnees fall below 1.2 cents. 

In si'Veral of the scales fixing the rati's for other classes of work there is a 
minimum lielow which wages shall not fall. Thus, in the case of the agreement 
regarding wages in tin-plate nulls the basing rates are fixed on the price of $4 
lier box of 100 pounds of <‘oko tin plate.s. As prices rise 10 cents x>er box (2i xier 
cent) wagi's increasi' 2 i)i*r cc'iit. hut it is stated in the agreement that the wage 
fixed on the basis ot $I pi‘i box is llu' minimum for the year. 

In the case of sc'vi'ial classes nf iron and steid manufacture, the wage scales 
become highly elahorato. Nnt only are the rates for three or four different classes 
of workmen prescriiicd. but there aie many ditfonuit sizes and kinds of articles 
manutactuiasi for (mcIi of whiidi the rates are fixed. All of these rates then rise 
and fall in proiiortion to])nces. As an illustration of the complexity of these scales 
a part of the table for guide, lO-inch, hooxi, and cutton-tie mills is inserted below 
(scale of 1900-1001): 

(iiniu:. 10-IN(’II. llool', AND CoTTON-TIE MILLS 

It H agrocO that the bus*' i>rioc at a <iiu“ ami fmir-lontlH iliV) oisit card rate biwd on ndnal mkit of 
liar/roji, as per coidcicncc uKreeiiieiU, witli cMra-^, “'hall be tin* ‘•(niiehl one tloliar and twenty-five 
cents (81 jicr bm for rolluif;, Mxi\-two and one lialf ( 0 ‘Ji) cetit.s for lieatiiiK, thirty-four and three- 
fourths (3U) cents for romrliinif. and tiurtx-foin and ttiree-foni ths cU}) cenUs per ton for catching on 
gnide. lO-imdi, lioop, md cotton-tie imlK,'\vith two (2) jkt cent additional for each one-tenth (^V) 
advuuco or dccliue on curd from one and four-teiith-H (li‘j) to iw'o (2) cent card. 









Tho rollon*, hoator**. ronchors, ar«i oaichors 'hall each bo i>al«l by tho oomptmy. Il is \m<ler<t(xMb 
ht)«fVor. ihiif dll' nrruiiKonu'iit 'hall m no v\a> ilotra* I from tlu' authority of tho mllor lu ooiiirolluiK 
all liandsoii mill, inoludiiiK lurmg Rml<llM,-liargiiig, ami. us luTotoforo, the rollersliull bo held respon- 
mMi for the work <loiu‘ 

Tlie following ligurex to he a<lvam-e<l ten (10) jier ceiil. 


i and 

, 

i iinil 

j.imt .I). 

1 ami la 

laii'l /. 

i and 
ih>; 
i hv 
: 'o ; 
h bv 
i lo: 

I 

} and ll|i 

I 
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i 

i 

i 


hizea 


• ItoiiruN and '<iiiiire' 




Half 'oal 


Half luiind 


j j Itoiigher 

•lotal ^ l{.>ller j Heater . r 
! 1 eaeh 


(I 71 


.1 '7 
,( (IH ■■ 


■J: M I 

■' I 
m I 
} (<(> ' 


‘I (.,i ' 

II (HI; 
.1 I)S ; 


SI (IS 
1 2.' 
J d 
.'1 
1 vt 
I M 
1 II 


I 7(. 

.1 liO 


I d 

,1 

I M 

I (H) 
,1 M 

1 M 


01 

$1 Hi 

1 l>l , 

yii 

1 27 

(/,) 

1 ll'i 

(R)i 


i'll 


loi 

7.’ ' 

,Wi 

i.'i : 

.17 

i.Jp 

.;.i| 

1 27 i 


1 II 

(i2 

ss 

IHi 

1 M 

l"l 


,U| 

I '.m: 

elf 

1 11 

1 (.2 

' 

ISi 

7f.l| 

lOi 

i.2i! 

m 

'2 lUP 

1 Hf 

1 'JiP 

1 lUf 

HH ; 

\H 


I0| 


Till' oj’ i)roj;n‘>''ion in wat^i s im ( (nnpiuml with llio pio^d'osMon in prict'H 
ililfoi I nimn.- calily on ililtoudit (.'lassch ol articles, (ii'pcinliii;'. of eoui'M', lai’Kt'ly 
on tli(‘ pioiM). I ion whuli tli»' labor ro't of tin* iirticl«'H boats to tli*‘ ontiio co't. 
TIh‘ niou* coiiiinon pioMsion soinns to bo that shall ail\.ini-o by 2 p*-!' m iit 

stops tor iiicieast's of fioni to ,■> poi tent in pru-os Ot oonrse an advaiict' in 
pi let's may bo at('onii>.inio<l b) so ;<ieal anathaneein tln'otistot r.iw inatt'rial.s 
tliat tlie woikin^iiK'H ^ain more than tln‘eiiiplover liyarisc in priees, wlnh’in 
other etiso' the eiiiplover may more adyantai^t' tlian the vvorkin^nnt'n. 

In tin' ease of stt'el-rail mills and various titiu'i classes of mills not eovt'red hy 
tlie unitorm sealt , the local aj^it'i'inenls establish slitbn;^ scales htised either upon 
tlu; K'dit'ial scales above dt'sciibt d, with allowances foi local conditions and pecnl- 
lavitu's. or hiised ii])on tin* prices of stt'el rails and other artioh's as published in 
some standard tva«h' journal. The methods are veiy similar to those alreatiy 
outlinetl 

It iH eustomary in mills where the slidin^-sctilt' systiuii prevails tomakt' chaiiKeH 
of wa^U's oiK't' in 2 mtuiths on the basis of jmees (fnrin;< the preeedinx 2 months. 
In the ca't' of tlie mills covel'eil by the i^eiu ral scales all pi ices art' aseertainml hy 
mt'ans of sworn rejiorts hy selected manufactureis. which are suhmittt'd in f*m- 
fidence to represent.itivt'Sof both (‘inployersand t inployet'.s. The methods of ascer¬ 
taining^ puces and of settlinj^'ditferenct'S .is to the basis of wu^es art'well describetl 
by Mr James II. Nutt in tin' Bulletin of tlu* Depaitment of Labor (vol.]). r)Ul). 
Mr. Nutt li.is been employi'd since 181)2 as an adjuster, cbielly for the har-irou 
mills. Since this account was written these mills have mostly entt*red the Repub¬ 
lic Irtiu (’ompany. Mr. Nutt says in part: 

•• The concerns for which I have workt'd were all independent until recently, 
when they Itirmed what is known as tlu; ‘ Labor Bureau Association.’ Tho mills 
contained theiem are all situated west <»f PittslnuK. Pit-, fnid include nearly all 
the bar-iion mannfacturers doing business west and south of Pittsburg. These 
mills all negotiate with tho Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers. 

“The method by which differences between the parties are settled and adjusted 
may bode.scribedas follows: In June of each year the manufacturers meet in conter- 
once with a committee representing the workmen and make an agreement for tlio 
year beginning on the 1st day ot July following, concerning the s<;ale of waj'es, 
etc. The duties of the adjuster reipiiie him to be present and assist in tho making 
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of the scale of wages, wliich is based upon the sales and shipments of base sizes 
of bar iron. . . . 

“ At the end of each biraonlhly period the manufacturers make* sworn state¬ 
ments to the adjuster and, together with a committee of three, on(‘ of whom must 
bo an officer of the National Lodge of the Amalgamated Association of Iron. Steel, 
and Tin Workers, he goes over those sworn statements, and, according to what 
the price at which the material was sold is found to be, it is decided wnethor or 
not there sliall be an advance or reduction in the wages of the workmen. 

“ Under the agreement made in the annual June conference, if for any reason 
the committee of three are not satisfied with the sworn reports, tliey have tiu^ right 
to examine the books and accounts from which these reports are made. In cast* 
of any <lisagreement in any of the mills as to the <‘onstru(d,ion of tin* agn'ement 
made in the annual Juno conference, the inattoris referred to tlu' adjuster by ttie 
inanufaciurerH, and it then becomes his duty to visit the works and endeavor to 
make a settlement with the parties interostesd. . . . 

“In addition to theipieHtion of the wage scale, the enforcement of rules and 
cases where workmen are discharged form the major jiart of th(‘ differi-nce 
adjusted. . . . 

“During the time that this system of adjustment <)f difference* lias been 
in operation —.since* in but one of the many dilf(*rences which have aris(*n has 
there been a failure to arrive at an ad.iustine*nt. and tlier** has b(*(‘n hiit one* strike 
tliroiigh a disagreement where tlie negotiations have been conducted by the 
adjuster. . . . 

“ Both the employers and the employees seem to be very well satisfu'd with tliis 
method of adjustment of difTerences. Tliis is shown on tlie ])art <>f the employ<'es 
by the fact that the officers of tin* union have often notified the ad.pister that tiiey 
have he<*n called to a c«*rtain mill before he has been notified by the firm, and l>y 
the further fact that in certain instances the workmen hav(*1ett it toliis decision, 
in case of disputes, thereby putting him on his hoinu' to deal fairly with Ixdh 
sides. 

“Experience in the methods employed to adjust disputes be1w<*en tin* iron 
workers and the manufacturers has brought iiu* t.» the conclusion that this sys¬ 
tem, as liere de.scribed, is hy no means p(*rfect. hut is at same lime a great 
improvement upon the methods adopted hy a good many labor organizations. 
When onc(i the scale of wag(‘s as agreed on is signed it is (piite certain that the 
mills will run for tln^ y<?ar without int4*rruption, st) far as labor difficniltn's are 
concerned, for if any difficulty arises the rules of the Amalgamat'd Association 
provide that work shall lie continued pending an inve.stigation by both parties to 
the controversy, and fiu- this reason most of the disjiutes lose that bitt'rness 
which is caused hy the sudden .stoppage of the works. Such a stoppage seriously 
interferes with the plans of the employers, and always causes more or less serious 
financial loss to l)()tn parties to the controversy.” 

4. Opinions of employers and employees as to the sliding-scale system.—Tlien* has usu¬ 
ally seemed to bo very general satisfaction with the sliding-scale system, both on 
the part of employers and employee's in the iron and steed trade,' although 
employers often object to being tm*ed to deal with the union at all. It is poiiite'd 
out ))y workingmen especially that the absence of any fixed agreement regarding 
the (conditions of labor, leaving the determination of wage's and otlie*!’ conditiems 
to arbitrary action by the employer, is productive of industrial warfare?. On 
the other hand, if wage.s are fix('d for a given p«*riod of time the we)rkingm(*n can 
not share in the* advantage of increa.sed prosperity during that perieiel. By means 
of the sliding-secale system an arrangement is establislu'd which iirevents the 
quostieui of change's in wage's from being breuight up for discussion exe'ept at fixe'd 
times and in a systematic manner, while at the same time wages adai>t tlie*m- 
selves to (change's in ceuiditions. Since? the profits e^f the manufacturer incie'ase 
more rapidly with rising jinces than the wages of workingme'n, tliere* is little 
temptation to deceive as to the actual prices received and little elisj)osition to 
object to the advantage gained by the workingmen. On the other hand, the rep¬ 
resentatives of the workingmen iiLsist that in general a mininuim should be estal?- 
lished, beneath which wages shall not fall, whatever bo the prices. It is urged 
that living wages must be paid under any circumstances, and that prices must, if 
possible, be forced to a point sufficient to pay such wages. If this is impractical, 
the manufacturer is in a better ixisition to do without profits, at least for a time, 
than the workingman to do without adeeprate wages. 


’ Sot* A-sj>ot‘)ully opimiins of Mr Ujirlaiid. former prt“<UU'iil of the AiiiulguiniUea .^SMOcatioii. iin<l of 
Mr. Schaffer, ita present president, Keporta of the Industrial Commission, vol. vil, pp. 8S-97, 3S3-387. 




NATIONAL AND GENERAL TRADE SYSTEMS. 


845 

The system possesst's. of course, also the same j^eneral advant&^s 

in promotiiijc imlnstrial pract‘winch hehm^; toother systems of conciliation t)y 
wliich joint a^eements as to the conditions of wap's are reached. Indee<l, the 
familiarity with the conditions <»f production whicli comes to the representatives 
of tlie workin^nen throuj'li the 1 n^pectlon of the :ic<*()nnts of manufacturers 
to a.scertain the proper basis of ])neos on winch to determine waj^es under the 
slidin^-sc'ale system, tends t‘speciaUy to pnunote intelligent negotiations as to 
the general wage scale. 

6 Settlement of minor dispute*. -Tlie geixu-ul si-ah's of wag(‘s adopt(‘d by the con* 
L'leiices of manulactureis with tln‘ Amalgamated AssiR-iation iirovide for the 
.settlement of local dispnt<‘s. not by arbitration, but by neg<d,ialion8 lietween 
ofticers of the niiKm and the ii jneM-ntutive^ of the employing company. The 
same is true in general ivgaidnig agnsaneiits eiitensl into )>y individual com¬ 
panies and the Amalgamal<‘d A'^^oeiation. All tln-.M' a^Tcements provide that 
disjnites shall hv ad.pisted in act'onlance with tlie rules of the constitution of the 
Amalgamated A''so( iulion Thevi* rules j»io\ide that each snhlodge sliall have 
a mill committee consisting of .{ inemhers from eaeli d«'partment of work 
reprcsiMited in tlu* lodge. Tins cnmnutter take.s nji any matter of dispute, sucli 
as is likely to aiise esp«‘4 i.i]ly logaiding details, with the employing company. 
In ea.se the committeiMor any dopartiin nt of W(*rk fails to adpist the difticulty, 
a joint me(‘ting of all tin* lodges dir<‘etly alTected is to be lield to consider the 
grievance. It the meeting deteimines to insist njxni tlie position taken, it must 
notify tile viet‘-presi<lent ol the Aiiialganiate*! Ass4t<-iation for the particular dis¬ 
trict in winch the mill is located The viee-jn-esideut iiivestigati's the matter and 
negotiati's witli tlie othceis of the eonipany to seelin' a .settlement. In case of a 
failure to idlVet an adjustment a stnk<' ensues Tliere is no general provision 
for refmring the disimte eithei to eiitsidi'ai bitratois or to a joint committee of 
einidoyers and **mployei's n<<t directly concerned 

6. System among the tin workers. 'I'lie woiK< rs in I lie tin-iilate indn.stry, especially 
those employi’d in the imning houses, liave leei-utly lorined a iiaMomil union. 
They have naturally followed tiie ,\iiialgaiiialed As.soeialioii in methods of organi- 
/-ation and of dealing with emplo\ cis. The eon.slilution of tlie Tin Workers pro- 
vnh's tliat wlierever jirai ticahle sc.ilfs of prices shall !»• established for cadi branch 
of the trade m the <lis* i ict. sulMect to the contiol of the executive committee of 
the di.stnc’ or of tic convention Tlie rc(M'nl policy of tin* organization has lieen, 
so far as jio.-sihle. to govern the entire fitbl by iinifoim scales of wages. Thocon- 
.stitntion piovides fill tlier tliat whi'ii the employees of any department of a fm^tory 
desiie a rovisimi of tin* scale they must snimnt liie j»ropose(l changes to the liMial 
bulge. Tin* lodge shall l.ike a written ballot on the ([uestion. No lodge or mem¬ 
ber shall eoimtenance the holding ol meetings oiilsidi* of tin* lodge nxuiis for the 
imrpo.se of agitating for the advantage ot paitn nlar <'lasses. The alterations 
ajiproved by tln^ locuil lodgi* must be sent to the secretary-treasurer of the inter¬ 
national lodge. Th<‘y nuist all be printed and si'iit to tin- subordinate lodges, who 
shall direct tlieir deh'gates to the intei national eoiiventioiihow to act upon them. 

Prior to tile meeting of the convention the president aiipoints a wage commit¬ 
tee from among the delegates. Tins coniinittee must be furnished by the local 
lodges witli a iletailed statement coneermng the condition of their mills, the 
amount of work done, the feelings of the inember.s r<*garding wages, etc. The 
wag(‘ committ(‘o draws uii a n-povt. which is consnb'i i'd in secret Wission of the 
convention, Any chaiigi* of .scali* veijiiii es the vote of two-third.s of the delegates. 

The attempt is made to secnri* a eoiiferenei* with the representatives of the 
employers immediately after the convention of the Tin Workers, for the settlement 
of tlie scale. The constitution formeily provnled if no agreement should be 
readied in this conference tin* inatteis m disjmle .slnmld he submitted to the sub- 
lodges for action, iiroper voting sln i-ts being prepar<*d for that purpose. The 
vote of the individual members slnmld Im* returned within 14 days, and it required 
a two-thirds vote of tlu* members voting to insist upon the demands that have 
given rise to the disagri'ement. It tiiere wi*re a two-tliirds vote further negotia¬ 
tions must bo begun, and if no settlement were ri'aclied there must be a.strike. 

In practice tliese rules were soimnvhat inoditii'd by the attitude of tlio employers. 
A conference was held with the riqiresentatives of tlie American Tin Plate Com¬ 
pany in HiiDO. The company recognized the organization and signed the scale, but 
the terms contained were not as lavorable as desired and there was some criti¬ 
cism upon the officers acceiitmg them. Tlie officers, however, declared that the 
organization was not strung enough to push further claims. In ItMK) the consti¬ 
tution was amended so as to give the conterence committee practically unlimited 
power. 
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The actual procoduro in the adoption of tlie RcaleH of 1001 is doBcribed hy the 
secretary of the Tin Plato Workers as follows: 

“ This year our conference committee was made np as follows: A general con¬ 
ference commithio composed of 10 members, 2 from each of the 4 districts, and 
the president and 8(‘cretary-tr(‘.a.snrer. Tliis committee met tlu^ American Tin 
Plate Company only. A subconference committee made up of 5 members, 2 of 
whom were the presidfmt and K<'cretary-trcasnror, the otluir li being different indi¬ 
viduals from those on the general committe(‘. This committee conferred with the 
independent firms.i. e., indepemh'iit of tlio American Tin Plate Company. How¬ 
ever, before settling with the Anunii-an Tin Plate Company this year, after leav¬ 
ing been in session :U days, the subconfonmee committee was called and joined 
with the general committee for a joint consultation. This snlicommittee did not 
meet witli the general commitbM? in its session with the company.’*' 

The following are tlie main provisions ot the agreement witli the American 
Tin Plate Company cov(‘ring It will be noted that provision is made 

for negotiation between committc'os of employers and employee's as regards minor 
disputes without refcreiue to arbitration or for a formal vote by a joint boarcl: 

SI \ I F i)h l-ltK hS, l't(l]-l'»(»J 

Wv, die Americiui Tm I'lide <’c'inpuiiy, of die iirsl part, atid tin' Tin Tlnte Wnrkeis’ Inter 

national I’totivtiM'miion o| tiinaii'a, pnilirs ..t i lie sri oiui iinrr. do hereliv jiko'i' dial mall 
inlllH recojuil/ed by die [ladiei o| die insi jiarl as now oit,'ain/eil, tlie lollou ini' -eale ol piu es shall 

govern llio waK''so| eii)|>lo\ees, eoiiiiii.'iieiii),' dii\ iMli, C'lil, and «•lnlm^; Jiil\ l.'idi, I'Kiy 
SKCTloN ] Tiinu'iH slial I lei ei\ r on I inn bo spn-ks 'e cents [>er bo \ and i isias .1,'^;, lamls per bo\ for 

all phite.soceiipyiiig ii\ci Ita iiielies o| die mils I'or all plalesi.. iiig.li. iiiclicsand less of the rollM, 

tinners shall reeeive (li cents ].ei bo\ and ri'-cis n eiaiis per box 
INmrieroiis detail.s as to .special classes m wui k omideil | 

***«**» 

' Skc. 12 That all rales shall lie advanced pel eeiii for (he follow mg <'itipln\ces 
I’luU' wheelers eaining less than do per (ia\ 

AsHorUTseainiiig le-s (liaii i\ 'J.} pci d;u 

Boxi'rs, ahearmen, ami pii'kliiig minds caniiiig less diaii Jl Tf. [.cr ilay 

Senipern, giifliercrs, biaiincrs. tloor swci-pcis, jaiiilois. im-liousc grcas,.incn. lailni od, niclal, '(ore- 
houHe, and Imic men, and all iiuikcis m and aioiiml tin lioiisc and assurting room c;iriiiiig less 
than jl ■l.'i |)er day, 

Keekoiicrs (•aniiiig ffl ir> pci dav iiiid les.s. 

It lietng MTiilerstooil dial there shall be no advances on IDOO-iODi scale rates for die following 
driiiienien, bosli (nickers, (m wciKlmicii. cold-ioil and arnica ling «lc|iai tiuciit c!iipli>\ ecs 
That men woi king on scnill Imnaecs at Amcrn an .ind Andcisoii woi ks 'ball be paid SI 52 per da\ 
Skc 13 That at Hie option oi die \mciieaii 'I m I’lali' Coiiipanv a box oi tonnage rate not m c\( c'S 
of the adjusted day rale iiia\ be lixcd (o govern al. o|>crativc' naiHcd m idanse 12 
Thia box or tonnagi'rale to la‘I'siablislicd locailv b\ llicdisinct manager rcprcsi-nlmg the .Miicri- 
can Tin Plate (Vmipaiiv, and the milioiial i>res|(Ienl and lii'ii ici vice picsnlciit ie|>icscntmg the 'i m 
Plate Workers’ International Proici live Associndoii 
Sec. 1-1. It is further agreed to dial no iniiiei shall l>e icjuircd to im pbiles on Suinrdaj later lium 
12 nixm or earlier than 6 o’elm k on Monday moiiiing 

«***♦*♦ 
Sec. 16. The Ainenoan Tin Plate ('ompnnv shall, m such works as it deems expislieiit, arrange dial 
eight hours sliall eonsiitule a dav’s work on all Imniiig maebmes, it being agns-d, however, dial 

wliere the eight-honi s\siem at present obtains it shall la.nlmued, and that w here two tmns ol leu 

hours each are worked the turns shall not be mneased 
Where two turns exceeding ten bonis are worked the dav tuiiisliall be reduced to (eii lioitrs and 
the night turn lo ekwen hoiiis, and die liiiiis shall a In male 
Sec. 17. The rales for openers shall be the same les those m scale of ]'.HK)-1W1, it being agiced diat 
the parties of (lie first part shall handle all iron, bulli before and aflvT lieing opened m die Indiana 
and Muskegon mills 

SRC IS 2,21(1 iiounds shall conslilute a Ion 

Skc It) That 111 ca.se of ilisagn'emeiii between the workmen »iik 1 die foreman tlie appeal sliall be 
to the mill superuileiident In ease of no agieemeiit, the workmen shall appeal to Uieir commiitee, 
who shall sulimit the malter l<i die local immagement In ease no local sellleinent l an be elba (e<l, 
the ipiestioii shall he refeirevl to theiiisUKt exeeiKue eonimitteeot die'I'm Woi kers'Union, w bo 
shall confer with the illsirlet niniiagei Slaaild no si'itlemeiil be reaelicl and ustrike beiieciiied 
iK'CesKary hy dll'lairl.v of (he second part, belore sindi'trike isdulareii the ipieslion .'lia li behnally 
submltlOvl i>\ the I'm Wotkers' national executive eommitlee lo the mainilaelnrers’ exi'eiilive i oni’ 
mltlce, and in ease of disagreement ten dav s’ nod* e ol inleiition to Ml ike .'hall he given, ainl work 
shall 1 k‘ coiiiimied in die mieiim, it laniig ili'imedy agiee*! that no strike shall *a-enr nnle'^s alor*'- 
sai*1 movie of procedure he bilbnveii .sbonlil a siuke "*■( ui, vvidioul such proevsiure liavliig been lol- 
lowtsl, this entire agreement 8liall b.‘ e<itisi<lerei! null and \oi<l 
Skc. 20 That foremen ami tissisiaiil toreiueii of all *le]>artiiieii(s governed hy this eon tract, melnd- 
Ing hejid annealers, pieklers. and * old rolleis. shall not be eligible ns members of the'I'm Plate 
Workers' International Pioteetive .Vssoeiatioii of Ameriea 
Sec. 21 That the partiesoi th>*M,'eond pad shall u]*pomta mill eominllti'O on each turn, wlio, m 
connection with itie superintemleiit or manager, sliall luvestigale all eomplalnis and will be allowed 
In all departments ol tlie works fur such purpose. 

FOOTNOTRS, 

(a) That In nil mills whore tinners do not nm llieirovvn patches and same arc oollectcd and run 
on eerUun stacks the rates shall he 27i eenis per hour for tmm rs ami 20 l ents per hour for risers, 
the managcjnent of the vvorks ,.i tli*‘ Amerli iin Tin Plate Companv reserving llic option of requiring 
the tinners and risiTs t<» work all i>f their ow n patelies on their ow ii tinning machines at Uie oox taie 
as fixed and agreed in the scale for vear c*.immeiicmg July 16th, IWI. 

' Li'Uer <*f Jnlv 1001 
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(/)) In CA.V5 when' the employees tm'ler the jurisdiction of this iKsocmtion iin,‘ rci|ulre<i to Htav in 
the mill loiiMer tiian two »\tiil oiic-hiilf hours on iM i'ouiit <if hrcukn«r or shonajte of maU'riHl Uu*y 
shall be paitl It’iJ <ent-s ikt hour after dial lime 
(c) Tinners, redlpjKnt, ami risers siiall lx* paid lor all pnmr-- and wa'tor' 

THK .VMVUI' ’l l'' ri A1 K ('oMI‘ySY, 

HyW'AKMK \HMS. .SiM-y|t/ l(i/ I'lr^i-lillt 

T|V I’l \IK WoUkHls' Is rut'' VIION\i I'lluTKTIVK .V.S^iOriATION, 
IlytiKokoK I’uWKil. I'lif-ct'jil 

Yl’I'I'SIU \ 

'I'he followini? are the verbal ak'reenieiits otiti-ird inm l>v and botwin-n the represenin'ives of 
the Vniorican Tm I’liite (’om|nin\ and the reprr'eniatnes of dii' I'iii I’laie Worker''’ Interuallomil 
l’rote<'Ii\c AsMoelation of AiiKTieu 

It is underspKKl b\ Imdi parties to thi' contrael dial the iid\ane. s mmicd in clause U are to apply 
to imlij who <11 < iiHiniH’if of Ihi Tin Thih W'oi h' lol' i /edeeei/ 7 ‘o<h (.di t .I.s.soemdoa. 


III. STOVE FOUNDRY TRADE. 

Ono the most offoctive systems ol mllortivo har^'amiii^^ aiul arlntrution to 
lie ton ml m any trade is that bolwmi the lion Mohlers' I'nion and the Stove 
Founders’ National Deftniso .Vssociation. whu li has heon in exist<*nce since IHDl.' 
Aeeordinf? to tlie testimony ot wilni sse-' io|»rosctdiin; liotli Ilit' employers and the 
employees, it appears tlial prior to tlio .tdoptioii ol' llie sy.stem of conciliation 
tliti rt'lalions between the non inoldeis and llu' sto\o maimfactnrerH were 
nsnally very ho.stile. Strikes woie imnioioiis. and tlu' omployers declare that 
the Iron Molders'Union was ailntraiy and oxtronio, Finally, in IHHil, after a 
{jjreat strike, involvnif; M or II lai^o* ktove toiimlnes m 'Proy, N. Y.. the maiinfac- 
turers, as a measure of ,self-d(‘tense. oii;anized tlie Sto\e Founders’ National 
Defense A.ssoeiatioii. This organization made iuovimoti for the mutual protec¬ 
tion of manufacturers iu ease of stiik'-j'by tid' levymtx of assessimuits, tlio per¬ 
formance of work by otlu'r estabbsbmonis for faelorn-s in wliieb strikes were in 
force, and by various other inetbods. Tbo oi^auization is oiu' of tlie strongest 
ever established amoiiK maimfactuirrs in the Umtt'd Slates for mutual aid in 
dealiii^?s with labor. For several years alter tlie or^diiiizatiou of the now associa¬ 
tion disputes with the Iron MoldtTs’Fiiion coiiliniied, hut tlu* manufacturers 
were much more commonly successful than hi'fore. A stiiki* at St. Louis shortly 
after the formation of the Defense A.ssoeialion led ulliniately to the shutting 
down of all the factories connected with that assoei.it ion througliout the country, 
and to the dt'feat of the slnkeis. In vauous othei strikes tlu' manufatdurers 
were successful, and soim* made then slmjis nonunion. It was about this time 
that one of the manufaetnrers, who had iisen from the ranks and had formerly 
been a prominent member ot the lion Molders’ Union, iiroiioscd a system of joint 
aptreements and arhitration. Tins lt d to a eontVreiice between the representa¬ 
tives of tluMirganizations of employers and employees, which met in IHtll.aml 
which adopted an agreement declaring in favor of tln‘ pnnciple of arhitration. 
The clauses of this agreenumt rtOatnig to the settlement of du^puh's have remained 
unchanged to the ^irc.scnt time, hut latiT eoiilereiiees liave added further regula¬ 
tions, especially with regard to the specific etmdilioiis of labor. 

The agreement, wliicli is ]uiiited in full below, i>rovides for etuieiliakiry 
methods of .settling dispuh's locally, with aiijieal toueentral hoard iu case of 
failure to agree. In addition to the settling of disputes, tlie systtuu jirovides for 
collective bargaining and joint annual agreements fixing wage scales fortheimtiro 
country. 

Represoniatives both of the employers and of the employees lay great fltroBS 
upon the importance of the provision in the joint agreement of IHhl.whieh 
reipiires the parties to any dispute themselves to attempt to settle it by tauicilia- 
tory methods, and that neither p.irty shall discontinne operations pending investi¬ 
gation and adiudication. It is liehl that the spirit of mutual toleration which is 
thus developed firevents friction, and usually lenders ajiiieal to the higher author¬ 
ities unnecessary. If. however, tlie paities can not reach an agreement, they may 
refer the dispute to the respective presuhaits of tlu' Iron Moldi*rs’ Union and the 
Stove Founders' National Defense Association, wlio shall themstdves, or by 
deputies, give it due consideration. If tlio.se twocan not agree, they may summon 
the conference committee, wliich ttonsistsof incmhers elected by each organiza¬ 
tion annually. The decision of the luesidents by agreement or of the conference 
committee by a majority vote is binding u[)on each party foi 1^ months. 

No provision is made for referring matters as to whit^h the repre.sentatives of 
the two organizations can not agree to any outside authority. The offit'ers of both 


‘See testimony of officers of tbese two orKHiu/jiUdii'' m n-jiortH of the Industrial Commisalou, vol. 
vli, p. 860, and vol. xiv, p. —. 
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organizations insist tiiat it is an ossential feature of the system that the settle¬ 
ment of disputes he intrusted to those who are expert in tlie trade and who can 
decide it (siuitably. As a matter of fa(;t, very nearly all disputes which are not 
settled locally ari* satisfacdorily disi>osed of by th(‘ presidentsf)f the two organiza- 
tionsor their re]n'»‘sentativ<.*s without summoning the conference committee. Only 
once since IH'Jl has tluK'onfen'nce committee been called upon to act on a loc-al 
dispute. Then^ is a strong motive to bring about early settlement without appeal 
to the committee Hinc<^ it is known that if the committee fails to act by majority 
vote a tight must en.sm'. 

This system of arbitration applies not only to shops where exclusively union 
men are employed, but also to sliops employing even less than a majority of union 
men. Of <umrs<\ wliile in such cases the action of the officers in reaching an 
agreement is binding only upon the imnnbers of the Iron Holders’Union, the 
provisions of tlie agri'cmeiit apply ecjually t() nnion or nonunion employees. 

There is no di.stincl provision in the existing permanent articles of agreement 
between tiie stove founders and the iron molders requiring the holding of annual 
confcr<*iiees to determine the conditions of labor, but in pnictice such conferences 
are held by the .loint committee already d((scribed—perhaps in conjunction ^vith 
a few otlK'i- mcinbi'is acting without formal authority in advisory capacity—and 
general wage scab's for tin* entire y<‘ar are a«lopt<‘d (‘ach year. Indeed, one clause 
of the permaiK'Tit agn'enu'iit adopted in IHtl^ provide.^ that “the general rate of 
molders’M^iges should l)e estahlisln'd for each year without change.” The pay¬ 
ment of wage.s is largely hasi'd on tin* piecework system. The establishment of 
uniform wagi's in all tlie different establishments is considered a great advantage 
to employcu-s in (Hiualizing the conditions of competition, as well as an advantage 
to the workingmen. 

Great satisfaction is (expressed by officers of the organizations, both of the 
employers and of tlie enqiloyers. witli the working of the .system of joint agree¬ 
ments and coiKnliatioii. It is declared on both sides that strikes have been 
entirely eliminated sinci* 18U1, and that there has bei'ii a growing sjiirit of friend¬ 
liness. Empliasis is laid on tlie fact that mutual respect is enforced by .strong 
organization on <‘ach side, and that in tlie ahsiuKM' of such organization it woul<l 
be iiiqn’acticabb' to enforc(* .loint agri'^'inents and wage scales or the decisions of 
arbitrators. It is nob'woriliy tliat during tlie depression from 1893 to 1897, when 
wages were cut in many otlu'r Iradee. tlu'y remained unchanged in the stove- 
foundry trad(*. In 1899 the iron nmlders aski'd for an advance of 15 per cent and 
succeeded in obtaining an advaiu'e of 10 fier t'eiit by the joint agreement of that 
year. In 1900 another demand for an advance of 15 per cent was compromised 
by an advanc«‘ of 5 ])cr c(‘nt 

Tlu' present pi'rmanent articb's of agreement in the stove foundry trade are as 
follows: 

Aqrkkmknts at i'Hksknt hktwkks tmk Stovk FocsnKRs’ Nationai. Dkfknsk Associa- 

Tli>N ANI> TIM'. IICjN Mol I UKl’.s’ [ISIOS oK NORTH AMHRICA 

Oaifn-nj/Y, Fs'*)/ —wiirri'a’^ llioir liii'i luTi'tofon' cxhIihJ iv sontiment that tho mombors of the Stove 
Founders’ Nnilonnl DeleijM' Av'tociiitioii aiid the iiioinherN of ilu> Iron Mouhh'rs’ Union <,if North 
America were iicccsvimlv I'ncniic'i, and in consetuK'ni'o a niutnal dislike and <llstrusl of each (dher 
and of their rcvitoctivc or^rani/alion'< Iih'h arecn, laovokinfj and '-liimiUilinK •'^Irifc an<l ill-wi)l, rchiilt- 
niK' In .•-evcrc|H'cimiai\ lo'i’* to both |aotic^, now thn conlcrcnce is licid foi (lie |mriM)se<if culUvalinK 
Hinori' intiniatc knowIcd^cof l ui h olla-r's ixT'.on'., tiu lli<Mls,aims,imd obji-cts, believnif^ that thereby 
friendly rt'KHol and re'[>eel mai be en^eiideied, and such agreements reuelied as will (lis|iel all iniin- 
ioal sentiments, pie vent further siiifi', and promote the material and moral Inleresls of all parties 
conoerneil. 

Vhiiinc 1. ci/ii/ruiiri' is'.il —AV'obvd. 'I'liat tins mrelinir adopt tlie principle of arbitration in the 
HC'tllemeni of am dispuli' bctwoi'ii tlie iiieiiil>ers of tlie 1 M U ol N. A. and the members of the 
S. K N J) A 

Claiini' •?, C()nf< nnrr 7s''»/ — 'I'liat a coiifereiiee coimtnUec be formed, consisting of six members, three 
of whom stiail be sIom' moulder^ appointed by the Iron Moulders' Union of North Anienea and three 
pei>M)nH appointed by ilu‘ S F N 1) A , all to' hold their olhees from May 1 to Ajiril 30 of eiieli >ear. 

t'/dif.-'c.l, /MV/S'U —Wlietietei lliere is a ili'-pute between a memher of llie S K N D A and 

the moulders in lii'i emplo\ (wlu'iia mayorily of the latter are members <if the I M U ),an<liteHn 
not besettleil aniieabh between them, it shall be referred to the {iresldents of the two associations 
before named, who sliall theniM'hesor by delegates pi\e it due eonsidemtion. If they can not decide 
itaatisfaetonly to lliemsehes. they may, by mutual ajtreemeiit, summon the conference eomralitee, 
to wiioin tlie dispute .shall be leferred, an<l whove decision by a majority vote shall be final and 
blndiiiK upon eueli pait\ for the teini (d twelve montlis. 

PendiiiK adjudication by the presidents and conference committee, neither party to the dispute 
shall discontinue op«’rulion«. hut .shall pna-ei'd with hnsinesa In the ordinary manner. In case of a 
vacancy in tlie eomiiiitiee of eonfereiu-e it shall be lilh*d by the as.sociation ornfinally nominating. 
No vote shall be taken execpl bv a full I'ommUtco or by an even number of each party. 

Claufte A, coixfrrnur J.s'!/," —Ai>i>reiitiees should l>e given every opportunity to learn all the details in 
the trade thoroughly, and should be required to serve four years. Any apprentice leaving his 
employer before tlie termination of ids a|iprenticeship should not be permitted to work in any 
foundry under tho jiiriMlIi tum of the I M U. of N A . but should be required to return to his 
employer. An apprcii^lee slioiild not be admitted to membership in the I. M. U. of N. A. until he 
has served his apprenticeship and is eomjictent to command the average wages Each apprentice In 
Iholastvenrof his upprcntuvship should bo given a floor between two journeymen moulders, and they, 
with the foreman, saould pay special attention tu his mechanical education In all claiises of work. 
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(itUM' rfinfcTtHit —Till'K*-in‘ral luoulili-tN' \\im< •• ••lniiil-l K< »fornii'li vi-ar 

wMlioilt chafiRC 

(Tnuac 6, IS9i —When Iho mi'iula'r'H'f tlu- ih-fensv avMK intioii simll aK<'iU'rnl reiliie- 

tUiii in Ihe raienf wugOKor th«' Inm MouMitv' I iinai an aihain i', ilir\ v}|,iil r.n li gi'*' iIh'iiiIkt iioilce 
at U'Hxt thirly ila\« bi-fore tin- end cf earh Near. \n Inch '■hall i onum in c <<ii llic iii'i dav of April If 
no hiich iioilce he given the rale of wages current dnnng lhi‘ \cai ■'Imll l.c ihc rale m fnree fi»r the 
aiieeeeding year 

fV<u/xe7, roujrratrf 1992 —The present esmldished pric<' i>i u.ak ni aii\ 'liop -ti.iulil I'c ilic ha-la for 
lh(‘ detiTUi I nation of Ihe price ot ticNV wot k of yimilur chaiadcr and gtadi' 
r/<ti/x< S, oiii/ejniri IS92~\m e\l^ling inc<|uahl\ in jiri-iiit pte.- u\ ni.iiilding in a foiindrN or 
between two or more fonmlrles sluaiid lie adjiisti'd a- si .on as pracin al.h' u|.on ilie ha-is -(-t forth in 
Ihe foregoing paragraphs, b> nuitual agrccnieiil or h\ tin- decision oi iho adfusitncni coiomittee 
lirovuitsl by the conference of March, IH'.M 

f 7 <ih8c y, ciia/cicMCc Ps''Xj —Finns coin|>oKing Ihc mcnihiTship of (hc> !• \ |i \ -lioiild furnish in 

llieir resiH'clive foiindm-s II Ixadt containing the ]ilci e prices ... ihe -line (o hi' plai ed in 

the ImtnlH of a res|MHisiblc person 

('Inline ]i). I'nn/nniee ISMl —New work sh(nd<l aiw a \ s he pm cd u i( liiii a i. n-oiuihle time and tinder 
onllliarj circntiistniices two weeks is considered a reasotiahli' l tnie and 'Ueh prices, u Im'd ileeided 
upon, should lx* paid from tlie ilate (lu* work was pul m tlie -atid 
(iniivi 11, e'liifrieuee IS9*i — Tlie meinliers id the S F N 1> \ simli mniisli |o ilieir mould«'rs‘ 
Sliovi'Is. riddles, rammers, lirnshes. facing hags, ami sinkc oil, pio\ i<li d tiowc\cr llnit IIicN clmrge 
aetiial cost of tis.Isso furidshed, ami collect for (he s,,im>, adopt mg somo meilii»| o| idciitlhciilion, and 
wlicn a moulder nhiimlons (he ,shoj., or rc.iiiircs a ih'w lool in phn-e of one so fuini'hed, he shall, 
u|MUi Ihe return of the ohl Imvh, he hIIonn ed | he full [o n *• <'liaig< d, u M hoiit i led in I mg for ordinary 
wear, aiiv damage hevoiid ordiiiar\ wear lo he rl.'ihu led Iroin aiiioiinl lo he iefimde<l 
Cliuine !2, i'‘»iJrri7U'r —Whew (here is a ha<i heal, < .lusmg dull iioii, the loieiiian’s atlelilioti 
shall he I'ullecl to It, and pa\meiit shall he imnh' foi w<iik (hat is lo-t irom this eiiiise o|il\ when 
potireil hv foreman's order, or person iiexl tii aiilhoi itj 

If siithr'li'Ul iron Is not furnished Ihe moulder to pom oiT hi- weik, and -in h work ha- to remain 
ON (‘f, he shall he paid for siieli Nvork remaining o\ cr al oim h,i It Ihe legnlii r pm e 
'I'hese mil's shall aftplv (‘Veeplmg m < use of lueak dow n ol imn liiin'ry oi oiher uriaNoidahle aeci- 
ili’iil, NN hen no allowance shall he made 

1’/nnxe fd, con/i o lice f.s'As --\V lieiieN er a dilheulu aii-i- hciweiii a iiieiiihii ol Ihe > h' N |) 
(whose foimdrN dot's n<il come under the piovi-ions of claii-e |s'il < oiif> n in e) and Ihe moulders 
elii ployed hv liiin, and said dittieiillN nm iiol he aiim .ihl\ -i 1 1 led hei w. eii the mem her ami his em- 
[doNes, it shall he suhmillcd for adjinln ahon lo ihc |>ie.|i|( ni- o| ihe Iwo <irgani/.alioiis. or Ilieir 
rci'resetitaliNes. wKlioiit prejiitilce lo tlie i mplo\rs pn -ciiliug-aid gm miik e 

(Vitas/ If,. I' >iee is;is —l]i pricing niouldiug mi m-w -!o^(^ when (hcic ,iie no eoinpnralivo 
sloNcs made iP Ihc .shop, (lie pnc«'s shall la ha-cd upon i oiii|i. i iii\c -|o\is nmcle iii (he distrli't. 
Ihoroiigti coiiifainson and proper coiisidcralioii hemg giMii lo (he ineni.ot the work according to 
labor iiiNolNt'd. 


IV. FOUNDRY TRADE. 


Tlio systPi’t >)f fAi'lntmtion nr camcihation cHlalilii-liml liy the 8tovi* FimndovK’ 
National Defenso A.ssociation and tip' Iron .Moldt'rs' ninon li.ps Imconio tin* ItaMH 
for the syntem bctwetai tlic National Foundcr.s' Association and tlto Iron Moldprs' 
CJnion. 

1, The National Founders’ Association. Tlic National Founders' Association is 
composed of einployers in foutnlni'S of various classes, exclusive of .stove found¬ 
ries. Tlie organization dates from IS'jy. It has followeil m a general way the plan 
of the Stove Foiinderfl’National Defense Assi.ciai ion. Prohahly in no other trades 
have organizations of employers estahlisheil sucli vigorous ami definite methods 
for mutual assistance in dealings with organized labor as in tliese twe. The 
.system, therefore, merits somewdiiit detaile‘1 de.sciijdKm. 

Tlie National FoimdtTs’A.ssociation admits to membeiship any person, firm, or 
corporation operating a foundry wliore castings of iron or other iiietal.s are nmde. 
Eiu’h memlieris entitled to one vote, while tho.se ('injiloying more than a certain 
number of men are entitled to additional votes. The organization covers the 
entire country, which for its purposes is divnh'd into eight districts. In t'ludi 
district the chief executive power falls to a committeo of 5 inemlM'rs, electfhl by 
the national association at its convention fiom names suggested by tlio memliers 
of each district. The chtiinnan and vice-chairman ol' eacli of thesi* district (yun- 
mittees, togetlier witli the president, vice-president, ami tr<*asurer of th<‘ mitional 
org^anization. constitute a central administrative council. 

The fact that the mainpurpo.se of this organization is to protect its members in 
dealings with labor is evidenced by the statement of objects m the I'onstitution as 
follows: 

First —The adoption of a uniform basix for iiist and <''niilul)U’ dculings hciwm'ii nuunbers and tlmlr 
cmplojees, whereby the IntcrcKta of Isith will be j)ro|>erly protecU'*] 

.Sfronrf.c-Tho investigation and adjiixtinent, by the proper ollicers tif (lie h'.mx mi ton, of miv .jiiestloii 
ansmg between memlMTs and their emploN t'«'« 

The nature of the organization is further shown by the contents of the obliga¬ 
tion into which members are required to enter, which is as follows: 

All members of this association shall make, execute, and ackm.wledgf in Nvnting an agrci'iiic.nt, 
or obligation, in words and manner lollowlng, to wit 

*' We. the undersigned, bding foundry operatnrx. do hereby coNenaiil and agree to and Nvith each 
other, and every person composing themembervhi|>of the National Koiindt rs’ As.'/oetatioii, as follows. 

In consideration of fau dealing being a cardinal principle of this ussociatiou, we pledge 
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fmrHclvcH l<i i>r(>tci't miy of o>ir fonow-moniluTH wlio nmv ro<niire our MiptHirt npamst any unjust 
(kuiuuulH of labor orKiini/atM)nH, atid lo ciidi'iivor lo wide ail <1 isi»u(i'h iinili-aidy 

Siriivi! ~-\\\' bind (uirsi !v<-n to obey Ilia aoiivuiutloti iitul bv-liiws, and all jiropcr ruk'S made 
in conformity wllh tbohamc, |>rovi<b'(l they (lo hot coiillicl with the laws of ilu* country, t^tato, or 
province in which \\c <lo biiNincss ” 

N«) porHoii may withdniw t'n>m mojtila'rHhii) nnlcsH ufiur four weeks' notice and 
payment of all am‘h, imr may any member resi-^n durin;< the existence of a strike 
or pending the Hetthunent <tf <»n(‘ betwiM-n :uiy member ttiid his employees. 

Tlift by-laws provide' for the* (^olleetnm of assessments and the establishment of 
a reserve fund its it means of condiKding liibor disputes (*ffeetively. Each mem¬ 
ber, aside from tint Hiinnal dues of $-■>(), is required to pity 10 cents ])or month f(>r 
each moldttr emjdoyt'd Itybim Conliibulions to the lund may be suspended by 
action of the itssoeliition lor a delinile time. The administrativr' council may 
levy additional assttssinmiis when necessary, iind hits full power to itet in such 
manner as (•ITectiuilly to fulfill tin' objects of tln^ iissociation. 

In case of a dispute betwi'cii any member ot tlie association and his workmen, 
the district connuittei' is summoned and iiegotiiites with the (iiiployees. In prac¬ 
tice, especially in view of tin' joint iirbiiviition iigre(*ment h(*reiifter described, 
this negotiitlion annmnls to i-oneiliation of a more or less forimil character, at 
least in so far its tint workingmen iiiem('mb(*rs of the Iron Molders* Union, between 
the employers' committee :in<l tlmt.of tin' union. In cii.si', liowevor, of ii failure te> 
roach a si'ttleiin'iii, whetheron the pii.it of the district ciuniiiith'e or of the national 
conference eoininitlei' lii'ieiifler desciila'd, (he ('inidoyers' orgiuiization takes vig¬ 
orous jin'iisures to iisrist tlic member iu tin' eonduet of Ins dispute. The district 
committei' may select ('ilin'i- of tlic (luce following methods; 

!. Pnxturc nn'ii wlu> will imike such work iis is ii'qnircd in iJte shop of tlie 
memlu'r. 

2. Atfor<l liim tompcnsiition foi‘ loss of production. 

;b Make sucli work its lie imiy reipuK'. or take' other action desirable. 

The by-laws also piovide for coinbiilmg boycotts iind foi prosecuting lln' leiid- 
ers of mobs or other workingmen wlio aic guilty of lawless actions. The provi¬ 
sions on this subject in full lellow 


M iX 

SKirrioNl. If llie (lislncl ceiiimilU'f (Iclciinnii't" piolcil llic iiKacked iiu'inlu r bj prorlirnis'fer 
him nu'ii to w ork lu iii« '■bop, tlic\ '-hull imuioliali'h iiiloi iii I lie NeiTi'larx, and admililH- 

trjilnoi'ouiicil 

'I’lu' oilier im'iiilier" of the ii'-Micialioli ■-ball be reipiited to Mii)plv siicli member and keep liim sup¬ 
plied, until Ibedi'-liK'l eoiinuiltee vliiill dei lare (tie lioiible elided, witli eompeteiil workmen to the 
exteiitnf seventy pel cent of the muMinniii iiiiiiiber lu' i mploved. nicordniK to Iii.n lost report The 
proportion to ia'suppln d bv endi mem bet --iiall be deti i mined b\ (he president and secretary upon the 
ratio that t be number eiiiplo\ ed bv him beiiis lo I lie idial i lumber employed by I lie whole member- 
hhip of (be assoeiatioii It idler Ini'dm--liotn Ibe date ol iiotilK'iilioii anv member shall not havc 
RUjiplieil his iiuolii, be shall I bell be H'-’-e-'-ed and siiall i>av into the n-serve fund ill n rale to be <le(er- 
iiiiiied by Ibe adinini'-lndiv e c (iiiii( il i but u iui ti '-loi II not e\( ei d I w ixlollars perdu y) for each man not 
RUppIled’ until be shall bn \ e 111 led bistpioln slunild the ii umber of men leij Hired be les.H than one man 
foreaeh of the members ol Ibis ussoeud imi. oi if it be impovsible to ollierwi.we formulute an e«]UJtablo 
rei]n;reinent, (be jire'-ideiil and seerelaiv -ball Ki**up tos'etber in n fair and reasonable manner eor- 
t«ui members ami reniiire I beiii to siipph I lie man or men, in 'lelaiilt of which they .shall severally 
jiav their proiiorliomde ii.'iessmeids foi man oi men md Inniislied 

Sk(.tion 2 if (h(‘oilier iiieiiibeis of iiie association ’-hall not .snpplv (be member vvliose men have 
Rtniek wltli eoiiii'eteiit workmen to (lie evleiil of seveiKv per cent of the maxiiiaim number he 
emplove'bneeonlitij' to Ins last lepoii. ibeassoendion slmll eompenside sueh member, and the admin¬ 
istrative eouueil shall detei mine the amount d itioeomi'ensatioii whieb slnill be paid to the member 
out of (lie reserv e fund of the iissoeuitioii Siieb colli peiisa I loll shall in no ease exceed the sum of 
twodoilars (82 (H)) per man per da\ for eveiy nmn not fnnnshed him after the expiration of seven 
days from tlie daii' ot (he eoininittee's deeivion Such compensation sliall terminate or he varied at 
the diseretion of the adiniiiisirativ e emineil 

SR(T1<»N 3 Tlie adinitiislraliv eeonncil shall lia\ e pow er to exempt a iiietiiber susinmimr a strike or 
n'eoverlng from il.s effects from ibc opi'ratioii oi section l of this b\-law 

.\ini( 1 K \ 

Section 1. If the district committee determine to jirotei't a member by compensating him for the 
lass of prisluctlon, Instentl of having his goods made or men sunplied him, the administrative council 
shall determine tbi'amount of such I'niupensjUimi to be paid mil oi (be reserve fund of Ihonasoelation 

Section 2 Sueh compensution .shall m no ease exceed 82 00 per man per day lot he extent of seventy 
per cent of the mnxiimim number lie emploved, aeeordiiig to Ids last <iuarlerly report. Compensa¬ 
tion shall eommeiice sc'veiidavs from the dale of the eommiltec’s decision and terminate or be varied 
at the discretion of the administrauv c council 

Aimci K XI 


Section 1. run mg the existence of a boveoit against tlu'product of any member of this association, 
none of the workmen originating the trouble from whieli the lioveott proceeded shall be counte¬ 
nanced or encoumgfd by any other member until such Ixiyeotl shall have been removed. 
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Aitrn I h X!II 

Sh Tins 1 All f.ir i>nIm‘or<'ilicr j'roii’ctinnnl ilu'|)r<ij.crt\ of utn im-mbor lliroatonod with 

ill Mil y or ‘l'-»lnirlion tj\ coiiihiimtionN of .'(nkers an<l tlioir 'y mimdii/i rv vimll ho imi<l l>v llio iixMK'iH- 
tioii. |n<i\i'li'<l ilK-diNtnn (.•oininitloi-ami a'hmiii'ttnidw loinmi '■Imll lui\c aiipruvcd of auch pro- 
ti'ciuo nifii'-iiroN 

M I'lioN 2 It 8liii)nu‘ 1 lie duty of tluMlI-irii-i i-oininiltio 'iilijoi i tothe apiiroi ul of ihondininistmtlve 
I oiiii< it to nut liori/f, ordor, iiml comliU't ih'- prii'vi iKioii of the loadoi-' of inot>'i or ihtnoiis llirt'Hlcii* 
itiu iidoniyinjur\ to itie i>r<»|)«Ti\ of tin-im-iiilur'. iil'-o ilio'-c iu''truim'iii(d lu i''.iafili>limir wi-ealled 
lr..\roll' a«niiisi ftifir [•nxluclioii, and tliv ovik'U'c^i oi 'iii li jao'otiiiiuu 8liiili In- palil li) llio itesocia* 
(toll oui Ilf tlu' ro'orvc fund 

2. Tho national arbitration BVBtem.—Early in tlio National Foundors’ Asmo- 
(lalion and tlu* Iron Moldors' Union ludd a .i<dnt i-onfcnaico with a view to 
cstfiblishinj? a iieaccfnl method for the ^ettl♦•ment ol dis]mt(‘s. Tin' system 
adopted wiis very similar to tliat in the stove foundry tnide, providing that, if 
reasonahle efforts hy the parties to a dispute to rejieli iin ad.iustment slmnld fail, 
it should 1 h! referied to a <‘()mmittee eonsistinj; of tlie juesidfuits of the respe-ctivo 
mitional orj^fuiizations and two other lepi e''enl.itiv('s of (“aeh assoeiation. Tho 
commitleeean act hy a ma.iojity vote. There is no airanj^eiuent for calling in 
an impartial umpire. This iigu'rment lu lull follows. 

NiM 'loIlK \i.lt1 I Ml M 

[In fonc Jiiid niliiiff ln.-fnnii (In- lioii '|oliii j>.' riumi of .Soiih AtmTiin luid Niilloluil Fiiuiidem’ 
A'-'o, nilioii I 

Wlicrcn'-the pii‘>l ('xpr'Di-in'O of tlio inciiilioiv of dll' Nntioiiiil l•l'tltl(loI>' \sM)( laimn Jin<l ilu* Iron 
Moldi rv' I moll of North Ann'i im jii'-iuii v dii in in i ho opinion I luii iin\ m nin»ioinont ontori'd into 
dmi imII ' oiidiii I to I In- g mi tor Ino iiion\ of dioir n In I ions ns oiiiplo\ i, is and oiniiloycvs iv ID lie to 
dioir iniiliinl n<l\iinlngo 'I tii'icfort' ho it 

/i'. '■-//, (i TItnt di|s I oninni too of ooiifi ri'in o ondorso liu' pi iin ipio of arhitrnl ion in dio M-ttlninont 
of Undo dispii t os a I id n ooniiiiond die i-nnio foi ndoption li\ iho nicinhorh of dn.' Nutioiiid I'olindors' 
Assoi laiioii and die Iron Moldois’ | ntoii of Noith Amoricn on tin loll.eying linos 

'i li.it III (ho oy I 111 of a dis|iiito nrisini; hot vsoon nn min rs of tho 1 1 sporti vo orgnni/alioii«, n n-Rflon* 
nhio I ilorl sinill ho nnnio h\ dio nni lU's diro( 1 1 \ n I iiiloiosi to olloi l u sn( isfm (ory nd;ustmo!it of llio 
(lillii iilly lulling (o do w Inch. i idii-r pm iv shnll hii\o iho tight to ask its loloroiico to a comiiiiltoe 
of 111 hi 1 1 Ill ion, n hioh shall c oiisist ot the pn-snionl.s of (ho Nnl loiml Found its’ Ash’ii and the iron 
.^Io|||. I s' I II ion of Noi di \iiiot i< n. Ol dioir n ]>rosontnu\ ls, ami lyy o ottn-i rcprosoiitain en from eaeli 
iiss'i* appointoil h\ dio lA'spoi ti\o jiio'idoiils 

'I lio inniing ot tins oonnmtloi' of arhii ni i mn, h\ n iniijoni v \ oto, slmll ho < onsntorod liiial in so far 
fts (ho fntiiro ) 'loll of die rospn in o orgiini/n(ions is ooih oriiod 

I’oiidiiig adiiohoaiioii tiy dio ooiinnllteo oil nrhitnitioii, llioio shnll ho no ( ossation of work at the 
liisiam o of oitln i party to Iho di'pnto 

'1 ho ooimiiidoo ol nrhilialioii di.dl im'«'l uUhin (no nooks aftor lofi-roncoof tlii‘ dtspiUe to tliem. 

Tills ;igi('emout ccntains jm provision regaidiiig collective h.argaimng and tho 
ad<i]»tion of national settles of wtiges. There is. however, no restriction upon the 
imture of the di.spuh s which m;ty he .settled hy the (Conference committees. Not 
merely minor nmtters of mteriuetation may come u[), hut also questions as to 
wages and lht‘ geiu'nil lalior contract, It follows th:it there is likely to lie a 
teiidcnev towjLi’d tlie e.stjibli.slimeiit "1 uniform conditions of labor, differences 
as to local conditions being relened from linm to time to the central authority, 
wliioli will -let in view of ('onditions througliout tli<‘ mitire country. As indicated 
below, moreover, then* is a growing disposition to favor the establishment of 
formal national scab's of wages. 

8. Working of the arbitraUon system.—It appears that the system of conciliation for 
the settb'inentof disputes in tiie foumiry trade has not, on the whole, worked 
as satistactorily us in the stove toundry trade. The workingmen hold that some 
of tlie members of the National Founders’A.ssociation are less favorably disposed 
toward organized labor, iind less willing to establisli a fair uniform basis of com¬ 
petition among themselves, than in tlie ease of members of tho Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association. Nevertlieless, the president of the National Foun¬ 
ders'Association declares that “innumerable differ(*nccs have bo(m settled, 
always hy virtue of conciliation, There has not been a single case where an 
umpire has been called in.” The last stuitence implies that a disposition to call 
in an umpire might conceivably ajijiear, although tliere is no provision in the 
joint agreement tor an umpire. This officer says further tliat the joint board of 
conciliation, liowever. has often failed to settle differences. He attributes this 
fact largely to tlie great diversity in the conditions of tho general foundry trade, 
as distinguished from tho simplicity and uniformity of conditions in the stove 
industry. He also hohls tliat the fundamental agreement i.s somewhat crude, 
although its work is growing more and more potent. “It is confidently 
believed that after two or three wars more, the general features of successful con¬ 
ciliation will be worked out, and all conflict on eitlier side become a thing of the 
past."' 


1 Letter from H. \Y Ho>l, jire'-i'lent N. F. A , Juia- V<, 1901. 
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Tlie most serious (Hsputo wiiicli has arisen since tho joint a^freelucnt in the 
foundry trade was established was tliatin the foundries of Cleveland and Lorain, 
which lasted from July 2, 11)00. to February 15, IDOL 
The ostensible matter of dispute was a dillVr<‘nce of 10 cents a day in wa^'es. 
There wore, howev(*r, underlyinj? causes which were mon; serious. Tho editor 
of the Iron Molders’ Journal said, writing after the settlement of tho dispute: 

Our iiatiimal cxi-ciUlvt' IsMirU rslucUiiitly coiirlu'lnl Hint hefon-iui\Mihstiuitial k'xxI eoukl rome 
from the UKrcemciit helwcen llu* Molders' 1 iiion mid tlir Knmidcrs’ AssocmiKin tourbiirnte llie 
<lllT«Ten<‘en of Iheir imMidnOi aconllirt wns ihcn itnMe It often '■o Impjieiis (hat liefore iiiutiiiil 
rcHpcft can he estal>ll«lied, a llulit nnet lie nndrHaken 'I'lmt tlioii^lit liilluetieed the exei-iitive 
board to Rrant the molders of cle\elmitt tin- Mippoii ni ilic oii,'iiiii/.ilion ui niiliuldiiig their demand 
for a eontliuiunee of the 10 eeiits per <liiy ad\ mu e 


At the Detroit conference of 1000, between the Niitiomil Founders’ Association 
and the Iron Molders' Union, th<‘ iiitdiihers nf the employers'orj^tmization liad 
submitted a series of resolutions, wliit-h lhiM-e[u-es<‘nt;itives of llu* union had refused 
to ttccept. Th(‘so rt'solutions (‘speciJilly msistetl u]>tm the rit;ht of the employer 
to employ nonunion mi'ii, to o]H‘rate macliiiK's and his ]>lant generally as ho 
should s('o fit, and to elect between ]»iec<*wnrk and tiimework as a basis for the 
payment of waj;es. Tlieso tlemands in full were as follows: 


Tliat Inasmuch as the individual niuldci's < npital is ri iircM'iit'-d imiu'iinilly hy Ins labor, we rccoK- 
nize his riglit and privilcKe to work lor u bom mid \\ lien* hr plra'C'-, mid the justice of his betUK a 

f iarly to theagreciiieiil dcIcnuiuiiiK what loiupciiviiiiou shall lie [and liiiii lorsiieli cafulal or seiv- 
cefl, and that In any mul cverv aKrccmcnt idainm' (o I hr .jnc'lioii o| criupcnMiljon the mohlcr shall 
be accorded tho rigid of ilei iding, in counc< iioii u iih the miiihncr, hal siinlt be the miiotinl of 
Htich compensation, that in his (ailuri' to sriane u li.it he hrhrvrs to be pist coiupciiHation. the ques¬ 
tion of BUeh comj'cnsation .shall be siihiniltcd lo n . ominillrr oi mhiindiou, coMi|ioscd of an equal 
number of reprcseidatlvcs of tbc Iron Molders' I nion of Nurili .\ineneaand th<‘ Nalioiial Foundeis’ 
AawH’iatioii, and the (iiullng ol such eoiumdler as to (he mnouiil ol sueli eoiiipensatiou shall be 
accepted by both iiiteresiisl parties 

Tlmt inasnmeh as It is the emplovei's (‘ai'iial alone ili.it is iu\(‘s(rd in Ins busine.ss, (lu-re shidl be 
aceorilod to him the right to del'Tiniue llie nuiunri mul uirihod in uhieh such eaiiilul so iinesled 
shall be 0 iHirate< 1 . and to him shall be uecurdetl l lie i ichi and pi i v ilegr of eiii j>!o\ Ing u Imiu lu‘ may 

S lease, at such prus* as mav be mid mil 1\ agiml upi ai, ami ai sm h u oi k or < lass of work as hr may 
eelde, and for such length of time as he imi\ el eel, |iio\ uled i Im i he does not III an> such arrange¬ 
ment no cn injuslii-e to the individual nghis o| his rinploM'rs ns \mrneau eiti/eus 
That Inasmiieh as it is Ihe emplojer's moiiev Ihai is hnne pnid foi siieli eoiufieiisalioti, there shall 
be accoMed to him lll<‘ rigid lo ele< t l lu' melhod in w ha h ^m li erm|ielisalloU sliiill he detenumed, 
whether by the lltne worked or h\ l he muoiini oi wot k pn {<>i me<!. u hu h hdtei is eomiuoiiU knov\ u 
aa piecework, witli the [iroviso dud should ihis lutlri «\'tem ol <'<imin U'■allou he adopleil, iii any 
ease in which tlie mohier lielieves dial edliei impiopri i ompriiNidou, unjust aecoiiiding, or any 
Other irregularity m ennms'tion uith die s\v(<'m is heiug [uariisrd, lu'sintll have die rigid to ask for 
A hearing before an arbilration eomiudlee as juo\ ulrd p.i ni Aiiu le I [ 

That inasmuch as the molding imiehme is die piodnet oi die m,n lime sho)) and not of the foundry, 
it 1 h not under tlie junsilietion of the moldei. lad ha \ mg hern piodiieed at diee\penstM)f tlu“emi>lo>er, 
there shall bo accorded to liim (he light to opeiale d m u hiite\er immiier he may eleel, the same as 
hia right to oj»eriUe his power plant, eiaiu-s, m mi\ oiliei mtsdi.iineal de\iees wlileh ha\e heen 
brought into the foundry for die better prosumiion ol die nuphorr's mid nmhb'r's joltd interest 


It appeai'H that the Clevehuul dispute vii l,u;iUy j^rew out of tho jittempt of tho 
employers in that city to enform' the itriinuplcs hud down in the resolutions above 
described. AccordiuK to tlie statcinciit of tlie (‘ditor of the Iron Holders’Jour* 
nal, “representative meml)ers of tlic as.sonation opiuily stated that the chief 
issue of tlio struffpfl^ was whether t he foimdrymen of (Jleveland could hire whom 
they nleased and at such waj^es jis was aj^remtble to tlu' emi>loyer and the indi¬ 
vidual employee without dictation from any outside organization, and for the 
principle of ‘open' shops. Tliat was e.xactly tlie issue as we recognized it, and 
on those lines we were willing to tiglit it ont." 

The fight was taken ni) by the National Foundtu-s’ Association, iuid the most 
vigorous measures weretaktm to win it. Momy raised by thoa.ssociati(m wasused 
to pay bonuses to nonunion molders who took phices in the (Cleveland foundries. 
Those bonuses,winch were added to tin' regular wagi's of $2.75 ti dtiy, tiro understood 
to have been regularly $2 a (hiy, tuid an* tUlcgcd in some cases to have been con¬ 
siderably greater, lender these .strong nuium'nK'nts tho number of nonunion 
molders steadily increased. But it was an e.xpensive way of fighting. At the end 
of seven months and a half tho nuitter was compromised, and a written agree¬ 
ment was reached. The molders did not g(‘t tlu' (<> cents ji day which was tho 
nominal cause of tho strike. They did securt' the exclu.si<>n of nonunion molders 
from the shops, and the principle of a ti.xed minimum rtite of wages, with the 
further condition that no man .should rt'ceivt' h'ss tlnin he was receiving before 
the strike, excepting tho 10 cents a day in iinestiim. Th(‘ minimum rate of wages 
established by thi§ agreement was 27* (‘ents, and it was provided that the further 
adjustment of wages should be made by <ui tigreemciit to bo negotiated in June, 
1901. Apparently tho purpose of further negotiation was to establish wages, so 
far as possible, on a national basis. Tlie (’levtdand agreement further provided 
that the arbitrary limitation of output on tlie part of molders, as well as the 
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arbitrary doiiiand for an inoivase in ontpnt thv part ot «‘in])loyci^. “not Ixantc 
in accord with the s]>irit of cipiity winch >lionld govern thi‘rcl,iiion> of employer 
and employee,■' .should be Mewed with disfavor A fintlici clause luovided tliat 
the riJ^ht of the empJ«iyer tiuntroduce moldm^tniaclimc-..should uot be (piestionod. 
and that in debTUiinin^ wlio .should operate su< h macluiic- le^ranl should be 
jiiveii !(► the question of liow their licst possil>iIitics can he btou^^ht out and how 
the Work < an he most economically prodma'd. 

It appeals prohahle that th(‘ result ol this d)s]>nte w<js to estahlish the systiun 
ot <'onf«‘ien( es. ;h reeaids fiilur*- ditbuem-i s.iueu mou* fiimlv than hrfon* 'Die 
('le\rlai)i] a;;reement alM)\e dt'scrihed was itself ue-;otiated )iy the n.itiou.al coii- 
b-reiict' coinmittee ])ro\id<'d for hy the jpmcral aaiecmniit between th(“ tw'o 
national oi;xani/.alions and it especially declat*‘i 1 that I m tliei details as to ditfei - 
ences should he settled hy tills <’onfeien( e committee, w iiile (he pi o\ isioji foi (he 
fuitller C'liifelelK 1‘ 111 June Ic-.U dine waives also [loltlled lowaid the desire for 

the (lerpetliation of llie system ut (lleitr|]\ Confel ences 

4 . Local agreemoiita as to coiidiUoiis of labor Wliile tii.' National Kouii<lers’ Assi.- 
cialloll aiul the lion ^[olders t’nion ha\ e not \et int iodiu ed a. s;\stem ol national 
a.i^i cements fixing" tlieconditioiisof lahoi lu collo« tiVe iMreamine ihepohcy of both 
OIj;ai 11 nations seems directly to f.i\ or t lie estahllsiimein of w i it ten ai^l eemellts ol 
<i lo<‘aI character and tlie t^iadiial extension of the s\s(em in tin' fiitnie until 
natmnal a^ueeiiienls liecome )n issihie. 'I'hei e 1 ^ as \ et no unilotmil y 111 I hi* \ an 
ous loeal a^^ieemeiits wlliell lia\e been niaiie. < Mteji they eonsist o| only a hllef 
jiroMsioii tiMiiKlhe minniiiim \vat:e late In soitu nisiaiu esdilfen-ntnils bet,ween 
bi'iich niolders and llooi moldeis aie esl.ihlished. and pto\ isioiis ie;,Midm^r i,ver- 
lime aie vet _\ common None ol the loi al aei'eenients pni\ ides lor the <*xclusive 
<‘m]i]oynient of union men 

Anioiie the most impoit.nd of these loeal anU'enieuts may he mentioned (lioso 
in New ^'otk and l-'liiladelplini. 'L'lieN<‘W VoiK aitieeiueiif sy.stem was mlioduced 
ill 'J'he yai lolls iron moldei s’ union > in New ^■o) k lia\ e estal ill shed a |oin( 

coiifeieiK e hoard, which nexoii.«l< s w it li I he eiiiiihn ei of (fie city The agreement 
of June I, fsii'.i, fixed wano‘s (tlooi nioldeis and hem-li niohleis S‘h7a pei day as a 
minimum), iit.u ided lor nine and a half i.-ites fi.i o\ ei time woik\ ;;ianted .s’atnr- 
<lay holulays loi tni;^liti\’ dm in,” t he suniniei, and jirov ah d idr the eoiitiniiaiice of 
the system i ‘ loin t annual a;<i eenieiits to he adopt «d h\' ,v .i i ly i oiifei eiiees bet Weeii 
tile toimdry iii -n and tlie iron niolders' coiiferem e lioaid 

Tlie Pliilad. qiliia a,t;ieement ot Mai ch I. ItiOl, is miieli mote ehiiioiale. It is m 
tile foim of an a^ueemeiit between the (wo nation,d oi^rani/alioiis tlieiiiseUt*son 
behalf ot their loeal memheis The demand foi (lie exelusiNe eni]ilo\’ment of 
union men and (he ojieiation ol foundries in aci oidance with stiictly union rules 
was withdiawn hy tin* moldeis under this a;;ieenieut VVhijj^es weie fixed at ^7^ 
ci*iifs per hour, and ditfeieidials pioyideil toi d'lie same ]iio\isioii leii.iidin^' 
arhiti ary linnt.dloll of output oi- dem.mds lor e\cessi\ e out put as was iiiti odiiced 
ill the (’li‘\ eland a;^rei'nieiit is loiiml -iKo line A iui rim ( hius,. ilei-lares tliat all 
nnlaii' or unjust slmj, pi ae I ices on 1 he p.n t- ol ei! iiei jtai I \ ai e I o he \ nwved witli 
disfavoi hy the ludional oiyanizations. i esjiecin el_\. and that any dilleiences 
le^'ardiiiy .such jirai tices. orany lut ui e di'-piites of an\ kind wlin ii can not he ami- 
cahly settled hy tin* pai tics in inteiest. sh.ill lie suhnni (i‘d to ai bill atioii in ai-conl- 
ance with tin* e,.)iei al aeiecmciit lii st ilesciilied Tins I’lnl.idcliiliia am cement in 
full follows 

I’llll M'l 1 I'lll ',///, I'MIl 

A'.ltlJMIM imui-l-s no NsrieSM IiiINCIO- ins ll|\ll el l|s f'll 11 A l«l-I t’H 1A 

'I I Mill- I;s I A S l> no I lies \le; HI l.s’ 1 MmN , .1 Nei. | lI \ M I l; M \ I . IS l.l II A I I el- 1 |s ]’H ll,A I'H - 

rm \ MI Mill IIS I 

A l£l li l,K I 1II \ u-u el till fin ( lli.a |li.‘i i‘ 1 1 , 1 s I,,., II ,111 iw'rci ini'iil I iil( I m) iiite Ilf (lie rcl'clil <<ili- 
ferelH V III ( li'\ cllllld. olile. In-Uo < II r<'|iri s, nliiUV rs ef ixil |( ,|sse( In I lei IS, ell (lie t|li<-sl lell ef ei] U Untile 
Huge rales )er moldeis, and m i leu ei ihe niilfmil nii<l( I'himliiiL; iti.il llfie h te lie a furl tier i eji 

II ri'liee OH I 111' s||l,j,.(.i iMihin a rea'-c nuiKle I line- ,|s Ilia V lie ag I M d n[iell li\ I lie fireside Mis of tin 
i>s|,e(Ii\c nssei lafieiis— for llie jiiiifieseel imiiier fnifxlilig I lie deta I Is ri gacl I lig I lie n.K'llut loll of 

uages ,,| iiieldeis, 

II isagieed ihal the leiii{)orar\ agreenieid, eiitered inte.hi]\ )i,||i, iiKHi. shall lie null and nud, ami 
Hull the agreement lien in eonlailied shall Mlpersede file atM,\e iiieiilioiied tem|>oiarv iiktreeineill 
AlilHlKlf the iron nioldiTs iiieml'eisut llie I'hiliulelfihm nineii of the Iren Welders' l.'nioiiiif 
A on h Aiiuak'n, agret* to u it I id raw then di'miiiids that l he leiiml! \ jiieii of I’liilaiteliiliia should ojieratc 

III el r feiuidru*«i under the rules and legii la lions <tf the union 

A I’. Hi I B HI In acconlaiue uKli the liahemil agreeliletU entere't ilile af the H eellt < oiifen'in e iti 
( le\vlami on the regulation of nielder.s’ wages, i he found r\ men of i'hilii<lel|iliia w ho are mem hers of 
Ihe National Foumlers Assoeiatioii, and (he moldeis of |’liiladel|>liia w lie ,ir< nieiiihers e| (he Iren 
Mjilders t iiieii of North Anieriea. agree (o ilie following wagesi ale 
J lie slaiulard iiiinininin wage rate for beiieh and floor molder' w he h.n > h-armd the general iraile 
01 molding shall laJ twenty-seven and one li.df (-7;) cents j>er hour, oi s|\(een dollars and fifty eeiita 
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($H) riO) jM'f wiM-k of Nixt\ ffWi) [loijiN, it nmU*rHl<MKl tlmt when n niolderhiis couiplotod hin work 
iH'foro ri'Kiiliir hliop-cloNiiiK Miiu* .such time shull not lie dedtietod in eompiifinp llie week of siMy (60) 
hotirs 

Aurii n l\' 'rtu- '•ijimliiiii miiiimuiii wn^e rate shall be subject to the following lUKH.itt s ri \ i s 
1st 'I'lie \ 01111)4 imiii w lio has i omoleled his aiipreiiticeslilii and who, bv reason of Ins iiiccliatiical 
iiifciioiilj ot lack ol experience, or boiii, m cilber branch of the trade of niolduii; shall be imiitli-d 
to icci-ive the full u atre rate ]iio\ ideil for jibo\ e, shall be free to inaki' siicli iirraiisenienis as to wa^es 
with Ids <aii|i!o\ci foi a period tmituiillv satisfaciorv as tna\ be agreeable to Inniself ami einplover 
'2nd 'I'he nioldei uho, by reason of bis phxMiaiI iticapacltv or pb\’Mcal iiUinaitv, can not earn the 
slamlaid inlliinuini wagi* rale is (o be free to make micIi arraiigeinents us to wages as inn\ be inulnally 
HntJsfHc|oi\ to I lie cni|)lover and hini'i II 

:trd 'i'heie being m some foiitidiiesa grnileof work calling for less skill than isie()inted by the 
ordinal V niolder, tins grade of work lienig liinitcd in i|Uantlt\ it is agreed that nothing ni tins agree- 
meiil shall be consinied as pioliibitiiig llie foil ml r\ men Iroin emplo\ ing a niolder to make such work 
and pa \ ing for same at a lale that mii\ be miiliiallj agreed iijnm between llu niolder and loiimlrv nieii 
It is nnderslood I lull a imilder w ho is w oi k tiig lor and ieci-i\ iiig a lale ol w ages o| ( w < iit\ mw eii and 
one-ha If ('J7.1’) <‘eii(s per hour oi o\ ei, is not to be iiskeil or e\ |«ecli d lo make the grade oi work leferrcd 
to abo\ e for ali\ less wage rate lliiin lie is legularh eiiiiiied (o nmier Itii' agieemenl 'I'his does not 
gi\e the nmlder the right lo refuse to make the woik il il is oih red to hmi at his regular wage ntle 
A it'i K 1 K V it IS agreed that iiolliing in I he lori-going shall be I'oiisti iied ns j.iolnbiling jnoi e or 
preniinm uoi k, and w lien ll i' di snei! on the pa 11 of ihe |onm!r\ man Unit hw woik shall la ilmie 
under tin piecework or laemniin s\ stem, it is agiei d Ihal th<‘ wages ol Ihe mol.ler sluill be based so 
(hat he may earn awage not less than if woiking li\ the da\ 'I’his is nndeis!<i(Ml as appKinglo 
inohU-rs who are competent to do an ei|niil umoiini of woik ami of eipial <|ii!i!il\ to tin- axerago 
nioldei in the foiimli V in w Im li he is eni]do\ei| 

Where tlie loiiiidix man ami molder < an not .lurce on the plei e i-i kt fora i ei tain pieeeof work, the 
foundrx man is to hax e I he w ni k lioiie hx (he da \ lot a )ieriod ol a dax or more, aceonllng to the 
nature of I lie xvork. Ml ol del lo estaldish a fait ami i (|iiil.ih!<' w age i ate on the work in i| nest ion 
It i.H fiirlhet ftgreed (hat nothing Ml this agreeiiiciii shall he eoiisiimal ,is piexenliitg a mohler from 
11 greetng WU h liis emplox ei on a lueee priee as s, ion as he is gix eti a pat lei n 
AHrii I K VI Time am! half time stiall bo paid n-r all oxei time exeepting m eases ot aernlent or 
enitses hex Olid eotUrol I'onsuming not more than i Ion \ p’.i) i minutes, and double i ime for Muidax.s 
and legal liolidaxs, louU l-'oiii I h ol .liilx, laibor l)a>, Thaiiksgix mg l'a\, and cliiistmiis h being 
further nndiTstood that when l<>iiudnes<io noi make a piaetlee ot miming bexoml bell oi wliisile 
linieaml aie oei'aMioiiallv late, the "gixe an<l taki'" sxslein .shall up|>l\ iii all sm«h rases, n being 
understood | liat hoi li sides shoiihl .sliow a sph h of fan ness m ad i listing matte is of i Ins k ind 

Aki n i K VII. Aibiliarx limitatioiis ol oul|iiil on llie pun of |[ie moldeis, oi nilutiai \ deimimls for 
an e\ces,sive iimount ol oiil|nit b\- llie moldeis on (lie pai i ot ihe loniidrx men, being ('oiiinnx to the 
spiiil of eijuitx which should goxein Ihe relal loiiship ot eiiiploXeraiid emploxee all alteinpis m (hat 
illix'etloii 1)V (‘It her pin I \. Ihe molder or lonndrx man, ai e to 1-e viexx rd w illi disfax or a mi will not 
reeeix e the siippoi | ot eil Ikt of llie respeidix i‘ assoelalioiis party to this agieeineiit 

It being furl her iigleed (hat the wagi' rates specilied herein aie lo be (.iikI toi a la it and honest d,i\ 's 
xxork on the part o! the moldei and tiiat in Ihe ease o| a molder feeling Ihal a w nuig li.is liet ii doim 
lum by his I'liiploxer, and Ilia I Ins t real men t lias Iktii at x ai iiinee w itli the lei ms of tins ai'ieement, 
ho slaill tlrst emieax Ol to hax e the simie (‘oiiei li‘il b\ a |n‘rsonal miei \ lew w it li Ins <‘iiiplo\ er, and, 
falling Ml I Ills, then he shall lepoi t same to (he propel i liimiiel ol Ins loeal union lot its m\ e'tigatlon 
Tf tlieie is anx object iona I aelion on the pa rt of the niolder w lilcli is mi eon llie t with I Ins agieeinent 
or the spirit l)i<‘ieol, then t lie einidox ei is to emieax or to point oiit to t he imddei w hei e he is w tong, 
and failing m this, he max disehaige the man Im- bteadi ol diseipliiie, or eKe relar him in lit' scrx’ 
iee and siihiiiil Ihe ease to the National I'oundeis' \ssoeiatioii loi iiix es(iga(ion 
111 ordi'r I hat them max be no mistiiidci stand mg as to wages a nioldei is (o r<‘( oix o under l he aboxe 
agroomeiM, M is understood that a molder must agu'e with t lie employer on (be tate ol wages dial lie 
IS to rocoixo at (lu‘ time be is engaged it being luidier agrt'ed that neither the nmldci nor tlie 
foundry man is (o doxiatx' liom the terms oi this agreement as to wages or depot i men t 
AiiTii'i.K \'in In confoiiiiMy with the agieement adopted at the recent eonlcieiice in the city of 
dley eland, I lie National [''ouinleis ,\'s(n lalion and die I mu Moldei s’ t’num of N'oi tli America, <icp re- 
cate .strikes and lockouts, and desire to discoiiiagc such diasdc measures among \ he iiieiiibei > of du-ir 
icsjiectivc ussocialioiis 

It is dicrcfoie agreed that all i in tan or iiii iust s||op pi act ices on ilie jniit ol ihi- iiioldcts or toundry 
men are to he vicwe<l with <li'l!i\oi l.\ die lion Mobkis' I nion ol N'oilh Xiiierii'a ami llic National 
Foiimlcis’ \ssoeiadoii. and aiivadcnipl on (lie pad of eidim piirlx to tins agieement lo force any 
uiifait or iinjn't practice upon die othci is to he the siiluis ( o| ngid iin csligatioii bx dm oilmers of 
die lespeedx e assoeiatioiis, and it upon eat* ml in \ estig.ii kmi sueli chaiges ,iie sustumed against tlie 
party eomplamed ol, tbeii said pai t\ |s to be siilijei i to diseiplnu'—aeeoidmg (o (he b\ -laws ol Ihe 
res[K'ed\e assoemdons 

And It is fill tiler agreed dial all disputes xx hieli can not be 'ci lie'! aiiiicnblx be] w ceil the (‘iiiplox er 
and molder shall be submitteil (o aibiiiation nmier the ‘ Ntw \oi(K xoiu.i'MnNl ' 

AllTK t.K IX When die words •' emplox ei" or " foiiinli \ iimn'' are ii'ed, il is nndeisiooii that (licir 
foremen or lepresenladx es max eairx mil die prox isions ol this agreeiiimr ami act toi them 
Artm 1.1 X It IS tiirllier agreed llial iiodmig m die toregmiig 'hall be eoiisi i iied ii'applxing to 
oporatoi s of molding maebitU‘s w bo b.ix e not leai imd the gen rial tiade oi molding, ami i lie i iglu of 
a found I \ man (o nitnsliiee m opera!.' molding maelnims m Ins laetmx sh.dl m*t be .jiiesdoii.'.i 
AliTli I K \ I This agreement shall coin nine in lore.' to .Inl\ It'.th, PNIt. aini llmreafter lo lime d, 
V.fO'J, and to eondtuie ^rom \ ear to \ .'ai, li oin .hme .Ird, I'.Hd. imli'ss mil ii’c b<‘ gix eii on Max I't of au\ 
>ear bx ('itlier pai t\ (<i lliis agii'enmni 'igtiilx ing (heir .Ic'ire to ehnnge or inodifx du' e.mditions of 
this agreement 

And It IS fill ther agreed that s|i.mld anv agieement be rc-aebed bv a eonfeiem e ol lepresentatixes 
of (he National Kmindeis' .Association and the Ir.m Moldi rs' rnion of Noith America upon tli.' qii.'s- 
tion of wag(‘ lales for niolders, and in eon ti let with (lie lei nis oi tins agreement, that a i oiifetenee of 
the parties heiet.i s|mll he called iiiMiK'diat.’lx lo i ..ntoiiii (he lei ins oi this agreemont to diose (if dm 
national agn'einent odiei w tse tins agreeiui'iit m to eoiitinue m ior(‘e as alsix e prox ideii 

p’opx .if ' New Voi k agieement ' letened to m ■■ Art let.- VIH " hero inserted ] 

This agreement to go into eileet Momlax, Mar.'h 1 th, I'Kil 
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V. MACHINISTS AND ALLIED TRADES. 

1 . History of adoption of agreement of machinists and employers. • -I’Ik* .siibuH’t of tlio 
HlTlk«'^ of tho Iiif{*niati<'?inl As-MH-iatioii ot ot ('liu-ai^o and ollna* cities 

diirinj' I'.IDO was in.idc a sjHrial topic of invostipUion l>y llic IndnMn.il (’oiniin.s- 
sion. and fli*' final settlement of thes(‘ difficulties by aibitiation within tlie liade. 
toi^efher witli tlif permanent arlntratioii {p^ueenient entered into lulwocn the 
inrcnialioiial A'.sociation ot Macbinisls and tlu' National Mi'tal Tiadi-s Ass<n la- 
lion, liave ])<*en fully dt^scribed m the ti'stnnony hrfore the eommissioii ' A hru‘f 
■'UniniUN ot the .•omlitions U'adinK to tin* arbitiation a;'reenirnt will, howoior. 
he (lesij-aliio m t his place. e.Mpccially hoeaiise tlie ai,n'e»‘nii‘nt ri'.ielied is oiio of llit‘ 
frw which aiof national si^nitieanee. 

Kioiti tile lestmiony brtoir the {•ominisMi.n. it apjirais tli.it the hist ])io|iosal for 
(lie (‘stahlislnnmt nf a national ailnti at ion s\stojn for tlio set t lemon 1 of disputes 
I't'laling to tin iiiacliine tva<les came from (lie mannfaetinei-s, and lli if the\ weri' 
intiueiH ed hy tlu'e\.im)d(‘s in th(‘e!osrl\ lehited sto\eand foiindi v ti ados' The 
emplovois ha<l loriiied dmiii;; is'.t!) an association known as ilir National Melal 
Tiades Asso. latloli. OIK'of wiles,. p)inci])l('s was to atlempi to'CilUe ihi' seltle- 
inent of tiado disjmtos on nahoiial lines When tin* sinke at Chieaiio was inuu- 
mirated eaiiy in I'.'OO the Fiiteinatnaial .\ssocialion of Machinists aiipeais to ha\e 
hi'cii un\Mtlm,i( at Hist to aihitiati- on national lines, eitiun- from doiihl as to tin' 
ainlity ot the National Mi'tal Tiad's Assoc lalion (o eoiitiol its nn-mlieis. or l‘iom 
doubt of th(‘ ability of tlie m.iclnnists' oi ‘-am/.at ion it self to liind tlie local unions. 
The demand of tin-n'pres'-ntatues ol (h<‘ National Met.il 'rrades Asmx lation that 
all strikes should be deelan-d oft hel'oto the (pn'stions m disjmtt' slionhl ln'ariii- 
trato'l was also 1 ejected at the ontsef Ke])iesentali\es of the 1\\<> assoeiations 
tinally siH;in'd an aaiei-meiit on March fh to? tin- s' ltlin;; of tlie ('hn'a.LTo stnko 
and ot othei dilti< nllit's l»y national ailnti.ition. Init tins .i^neniiieiit w.ts'for some 
time mo])<'iali\'‘ iMiially m Mav the i epn-enlaf n esof the two national assona- 
fions met m New Vork. ami aftei some liesitalion the olheers of lh<' (ntetna- 
tioiial Assoc lation of Maelnnists ac'edrd to tin- 'leinaml that all stiikes should ho 
declared olf peiidim; the ado]>tion of a ^o'liei al a;^! eenn iit H" to ai hit rat ion and as 
to Itie comlilioiis of labor. Altei 1 ni tlier m‘;;onation siieli ,i ^'-neial a^-ieement 
was adopt' 1 and si^uuil by flic i'-jnesonlati\'s o| the two '>iu;ani/,atioiis An 
a'I'litional at o-'nit lit as to some details of (lie ailnhalioii pioee.ss was a'loiiti'd 
No\'‘mher bh I'.tdO 

2 Conteuis of arbitration agreement.—Thc'se a;^u-eeinenls did not aj)]»ly to all tlio 
m.mulaeiniei.s euiiiloyin- inachiui'Is (hioiif^hoiU tin- 'oiintiv.hul '/nly b) tlmse 
who ate m'-nib'-rs oi the National Metal Tiades Ass'iciation The Maeliiinsts 
have sinc' bee n att'unptin^ t'l secnr''' souK'what similar a;;ieem''nts with indi¬ 
vidual films wliieh an- imt iii'-iiiheis of the employers' associata-n. This lat- 
ler form ot .i.i^ieeim'iit liowe\er. contains no pio\isi,')n‘- ieu:aidm ,'4 i'•eo'^nitioii of 
til'' inaclnnwls' oi';ani/.aUon ,i- vneh nor n-L^aidiii^ tlie arhiiiation of disput'-s. 
Ill'' more uemwal a'.^ieements between IIk- N.itional M' tal ITadt's A- soi ution and 
tlie Int''rnational A-'Sociali'in 'if Machinists pro\ide'l that theieaftei in all dis- 
piiti's hcMveeii members ot tlie respeihiv .ii-ain/.atioiis the paitles slionld first 
lualv'' ''\ I'l y 1 easonahh' (.•ffort. .imon^ then is- ]\ es to seem e an ad just rnent F.iihn^ 
in tills it sh'iul'l he submitted to th'- '!isfri<-l ' li.urniun lA Die Metal Trades Ass'ieia- 
tion and some peison .select''d liy tin' einpl')\ e<-s. If these siionhl not effect a set- 
tleiin-nt tlie 'lispute should he relei red to a <'ommit1''e consisting of the presidents 
of til*' two associations and two otliei ie])ri'sentatives fioni eaeli associati'Ui 
apjiointf'I by the respc'ctive presidents. Tli<* tindiiif^ of thi.s coimmtlee, liy a 
majority \ote. should be ronsid'Ue'l binding It will Im* obsei \ed that tliere was 
nopro\ isioii for refernn.!' the matter to an umpu'- in c.ise of ciinal division in the 
arhitiation Ixiard. The aj;ieeiiienli. ahs'i detim' the (jualifi'-atioiis for imu hiuists, 
hilt tyrant'*'! to tlie eniphiyeis the rit^lit to jinlf^e ot tlie c'unpeteiicy of their 
mnployees Piovision was made for the paym'Uit of extra wa^es for overtime. 
The iininlx'i' of appreiitic's was limited. The iionrs of labor, which liave usually 
wen GO a week, were b) lie reduced to .‘>7 at the expiration of G months from the 
date ot tlu* a.ufveement and to 51 utter 12 months. 

Tin* text ot the tlirec agreements between the National Metal Trades Aks< >eiation 
and tlie lutei'iiational Association 'if Maidiinists omitting; a few iiaram’aplis of 
temporary and local application, follows. 


’SceVol N’llliif IlfjMjris (if liiciiKiri,,! mnvxon 
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<‘l!l( A'lO AMlKKMKSr 

Till''iiKici-mi'iil iiiinl''this lTlliilii\ nf Miii'li. I'.HHI. Iirtw sjU'I coiimiiUco iutui>cf‘'r aii<l ropre- 
''iinl Niitioiml Mftiil Tiii<!i's lalidii :iinl (’ninniilti'i- lutm^ fm himI rri>n'•riilinK 
xiii<i IiiliTiitilnuLil (i| ^ln(•lllms|'., 

\\'iliic'"i-tli 'i ho p,n II. liciiio lirli.-v ini' 111 the pniK'ipli'of luiUoiiid iirtutnilion iii 'sotlhimcoii- 
tell I inns t lint .uls(> liolU .•"II rill j'luV.'rs (I lici till'll rill ploy rrs, liislrii'l of ^rso^tlll^' Ii ) lockouts II (III strikes, 
<io lirrrli\ rrcoituiirin| lor I lit ilu nl loll 1 I hr iw o orj.'iiiii/n(ioiis know n ns (hr Nationnl Mrtiil Trades 
AssoriJitioii IIMil the 1 nil mill Ioiml \sso< mt mn of M.u'liini'Is I he lollow iiik l<iint iiirrrrtiirnt 
Wliririis (lir pii'l r\p.'iirticc ol the N.itioiml M.'ltil Ti.nlrs Asso.mdoii mid (he llilmiatloiml 
Assoriiil loll ol Mill hmists jiisiiiii s i)ir ojiiuioii t hut iiinlnii I imrecmniiH roiidiiriiu; to trirater Imrinoiiy 
ill lllrir rein lions ns rm|.|o\r|s mnl rnipho rrs will l.r ol iid\ ,i li liiKe 'lie rrtotr 

liisulri (I. 'riiat I li IS ( oiiiiii It ... I on Ini III r iiidoi«r i hr pi ne iplr o| imlioiiiil mhilnil ion in I he 

hettlnni III jif 11 ,i.lr dispiitrs and lei'oiiiiiiriid I hr v'lnir lor adopt loll li\ I hr ineinlKTs ol the National 
Mi'tal Tladi s A so leinhoti a ml I hr iniri iinl loiml \ssoriiitIoii ol Nhieliililsls He it flirl lirl 
/iV.so/i'id, 'I hal III all prminiu'dIspiitrs,nlid III disiailrs hei.'nfli I In ailsr hrtweell inriiihrrs oj the 
irsprrlivr oriraiii/iitioiis 1 i', aiiriiiploM'i mid liis rmplo\('C'- e\rr\ i.'iisonahle rlloii shall be 
iiiaih' b\ till' said pa i Mrs to riln t a 'at i'l;e loi \ a>ljiisi mm I ol the dillieiill \, lai!in;c m " hull, riilirr 
jia rl> shall ha\ r i hr i ik'bl to ask its n Iri.'in r lo a i ominittrr of m hii raiioii, w hieli slmll eon si si of 
the inesidriils of tlir National Nirial 'I'lades \ssoi mlnai and o| ihr hit. niatloiial \ssorialion of 
Miie(diiis(s^ <>i till ir n pi.'sriitiilivr^ and two oihrr irprrsriilatives lioni r.i. ii asso. mlioii appoiiitnl 
h\ thru r.'spri (n e larsidmts | h< Imdiiii.'soi I li is .'oniiiiiltrr of ai hit lal ion b\ a iiiajont \ \ote, shall 
hr roiisidnrd as filial as irKiinls ihr i ,isr at Issiii', and us niakliiu a prrerdnil lor ihr fntnir aellon of 
the lesprrtivr oii;ani/.illoi|s Ilid mp adj i id lea I loll li\ tli.'eoimilltli r ol arbitiation tlinr slmll he 
no ressatil'll ol w oi k a t 1 hr insla in r o| ril her pal t v to | hr dis(ai|r The roinMillIre of aibitlalion shall 
liiret w Itliin U\o wri ks afh 1 I hr | eln rlire o| I lie disptilr to I lielll 
This apieriiinit shall lake riln I lioiii (hr date ol its lat ilieal ion In I hr t w o said nssonntions, notice 
of W hirh nil I'leiit li ill 'liall hr piompi I \ pi\ rll to .'arh otliri b\ Ihr lespretiv r srrirlailrs 

\nd il islii'lhei apirrd tlial duiiuk; the limr iirrrssai\ ioi ihr nilidi alioii hrieol, as abo\r nro- 
\ ideil. and Ilir I line needed to eoiisidi i and art iinon iheabovr-pioposod )oint aprerinml. (here slmll 
be no loekont oi sinkes in rilliei assoi miioii, ami all loek.ails oi strikes that now exist and are pjir 
Ueipale.l in b\ tlie iiieinbi isol eit hei of Ole parties to Ibis aKreeineiil 'hall be imiiiediatelv and olh- 
eialU ( ailed oir w liereM'l (lie\ iim\ r \!s| 

Stoned on belmll id the iidiiiinislruli\<' i oimeil ol the National Metal 1 rades AssoeiiiOon lo (lu- 
follow mp siibeoiimiiitee, diih mil boii/ed b\ smd adimnistra(i\ e eminei! 

II W llovr 

1' W i‘iisnK\ 

\V ,1 ('ii.\l,MKi:s 

Sipiird on behalf of 11m luieinalnaml \ssoem(ion o| Muiliimsis 

,Ias O'CoSNH I , 
hilt I llilhniinl III 

sn \i:i Hi,IP. 

<i( lit I ul Ol I 


\i w ^<mK 


\i,i;i I MIM 


AI a meeting of the imiit homd of arhiiialion ot (he Nalioiial Metal Trades Ass.irimioii and Ih.' 
Intel national Assoeiadoli ot Mm liinist- ai'pomti d imdet the ( hieapo apreeliieiii ol Mareh 17, I'lOQ, 
“ipiied Maii'ii .0, I'.ilK', held al I he Miiiinv 111'! Iloirl, New \ ork fit \. Mii\ Id to h'', 1'KKl, the toHowinp 
resolllllons well' adopln] ,it|i| auieeineiKs eiileied into, to take elb'cl lioni this date 

I'l ^iili I 'I hal itu'sli ikeshr deelaied oil m I he laeloi lesot Iheiiletnheisof | he National ^let}l! 'I'nidea 
Assoeiation in the ell\ "i t'lr\eluml and I'aieison, llie Nalioiml Metal Trades A'soeialion, ineiiibeis 
ol tills homd, to w lie tln‘ nminheis ol thm los.irmiion in lln-se t wo .'iiies to nirot .i. omuiiltee lioni 
eai'h shop ol ilim loiiiiei emi'lo\ees io .inani;.' loi the lelnrn ol im nian\ men as their presc'nt neees- 
sii les |l•nnlle, and I hat siihsi'qiiriit inpni etiienl' of men shall he lilh d iroiu (hen loiiiier rniplovi'es 
W'lioiii Ihev lim V not he ahlr to leiiistale at t he pi i smi (imr 
'1 lie intent id I Ills last elaiise m, llial il. w liliiii the iie\t six inidilhs, loiiuer einidoxer^ iimke apfdi- 
eatliin for leiiistalemelil the\ shall hr leiii'laliil ))lo\ idrd thrir air \ ai lUielrs |oi tliriii 
Wiirre sti ikrs r Ms| in I lir'i- rilirs in Inins oihri limn tlir mriiihri > oi tlir National Mr la I 'I lades 
Assoi'latloii, w ho w ill ak'rr lo (hr -rt|Iriiirlil hrinii riilrird into, altrr ihr sailir hasbrriiailjlistrd hv 
(Ins limit bod\. siirh s| 11 k«'s shall hr dr. lal rd olf also 

\\ llrrras doulds lm\>■ Ix'i'li r\pi rs-.r.l l.\ inrliihrisof this hoard, rrprr'riiliiip h.dh partlrs (o this 
eoiiferenee. as to l li.' ahilil\ of (heir r.-spn-tiv e orpain/alions lo eoiilrol then me in hr i- Now. Hi err fore, 
he It 

}{i'Ki>!ri'l. That Hir iiieiiihris .d this hoaid plnipe iheiiisehes raeh p> the oilii'r that HI <'asr of the 
refusal .d anv ineinhei <>1 (he lespi'ctu r oipmii/alions repieseiiled to observe and earr> out in an 
hoiiondde imuiiH'r the Inidiiips and dei isioim oi ilus hoanl in repnrd to strikes and loekoiils, based 
upon a fail, jtist, and liheial iiiteipri'lali.ai as (n w hat is kii.'wnas l tie ('liii'a^o apreemenl, w e w til 
report sueh ineiulua oi luetnhets to our re'peel i \ e orpani/.atioiis for diseiphne, suspeiisKin, or ex pul- 
Hioii, as the merits of tlm ease mav jnsiifv 


M VI IlIMsi 

A luaehinisl is classitied as a eompelent .irennal vvorkmmi, competent Hour hand, eompident lathe 
hand, eonipetenl vme hand, emupeteiU planer liaiid, eoiiipeteiil sljapcr hainl, eompelent nilllHiK- 
limehiiie liand. eonipeleiit slottmp iiineliine iiatid, eompeteiil die 'inker, eoinpeleiit hoi iiip-imli hand, 
eonipident toolnmker. and eompelent liiioivpr hand 'lo lie eoiisidered a conipeteiit hand in either 
elass he .slmll be aide lo take anv piece o| woik pertaining' to Ins class, with the draw mi's or blue 
prints, and prosecute (be wmk (o siieees.fnl < umpletion w ithm a reasonable lime He shall also have 
served a lepular apnrentieeslnp or have woi ked at tin- trade four vear* 

It IS understood lliat the iiiu'sHon ol eonipetenev is to be detei mined hy the em|)loyers Since the 
employers are respoiisil)!,' for the woik tniiied .ait hy their woiknieii. (hej shall, therefore. Iiave full 
ditn-retlidi to desii'imie ilm men ilmv eoiisider eoinpeteiil to perform the work and to determine the 
conditions under w lueh it shall he prosm uied 

This last paraKniidi does imt in imv wav ahiidKc' oi destrov the riglil of appeal fioin aiiyapparont 
or allck'ed unjust deeision leiidered l'\ an emplover of labor, or his representative, in eonformily 
w ith the powers vest^al in him by this pariiKra|)h 
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1 l; I I'l K 

All <'riiiiu- U|> lo 10 .r'l lock |> HI 'li.ill l>r |in ii| iitr III I Ur lair (ii iko U ys i liaii I mil- aiiii iiiir (jiiiti - 

l<T nilir iiIhI hU oMTlinir from lo |> hi Ulinl Hiiiliiitv'lu -liall l» |i!ili! ho al a lalr dI Iiiih- hih) <ilir 

I HI 11 mill hihI iluil iiiH r 1- •> I Ua k aiii) l< t^.il \ N iiihI ''iiiittav --hiilt l>r )>aiil inr at a iith- nl not 

U-" than i|ciuliU‘ liinr 

In < ii'i-'. nf I tin rj^i tH m'- In i« 'iio[. hhh Ihih i \ UirakN or nilia <lo\i n aini it i' aU'-olm<-l\ norr-Mii \ 
to rri.aii th( •aiiiir so tliat I hr Ho loi \ . an luii .'11 MoihIii\ till' Iiiih' 'hull 1 -r |>ai<l loi at a i a to of linir 
a ml onr hall liiiir I lir iri-airs alu.\ r n in i - <i !•> apl'h oiiK to tin liHO him r\ o| i ho rHil‘lo \ rr 
'i lu foroiioinn lati s Hot to int.'i I. ir in aiix w a \ it li r v. I'l 11<..lal1 1 loiis Dial is, u h. ro a hiylirr 

ratr Ilian ihr ahii \. is pal.l m.\\. no i < 'Im tioii u i II la kr nlm r 

Mil'll rail's lor o \ 1 rtuiio s|i,iII imi a,.|.lN lomnw I nulaih I Hijilov. <1 oil iiivihl ;; im.''- 


'1 lirrr nm\ la Oiir anpri ntn r for ihr s|i..|i aiai m aihlnioii Iioi Iiioio than oiir aj'ia.'iil 11 r |o r\ rr\ 
fi \ r Hia< htHis|s || |s iiml. I'Io.kI I ha I m shoos \i h, po i la lal lo is moo i Uati t li< al>o\ r that Ho 
I liaim'o siiiill lakr jila. 0 until lli>' ratio has r< 'Hh i .1 it sol I to I hr |u<>|h i nuiiilx't lo lapso or h\ I lu' 
oxi-iralloH of. M'link' I oiiliai i- 

I M M lO) M 1- N I \ Ml mu l;s 

No ills. 1111111 la I loll shall hi Mia'ir airaiHsi union ni. ii ami . m i \ w oi kiii.i ii slmll h,. n. r to hrloiiK to 
a tnoir III non 'lioiihl h.' sr, m I \ . i\ . mi'ho . i ^hall I..' ii. r |o nii|«|o\ an\ man, w iHlti.'i lir hr lone 
oi not ton 1 1 .i<h nil loll I \ 11 \ w o| kiiiati w iio i h i t' lo w ork in a 'lio|i w ill hr i. i|nnr.i to uoi k 
jirai rah]\ ami ii nHioinoii'l\ u u)i aII 1 . llo\\ . iii|’lo \.. s u In th. r hr m lino h. lone lo a Innh' union 
or Hot H>' 'liali also h( I r. <■ lo 1. a \ r siii h i ini>lo \ in. nl hnl no . oUn 1 1 \ r in I ion sha II hr lak.li null I 
an\ math r In ili'iuiii has h. . n ih ali w ii li nm!. I 1 hr |.ir'. i^ioH' nu a\online ‘Ihi'iKrs, ,|, („ | ihr ('hi- 
I aeo aei' rim Ht - lal. .1 \l.ih h II-nmi si^^n. il Mar. h ..I I'Hki jin' \alio|i,il M. lal 'I nnh s \ssorialion 
t|o. s iioi iiil\ I-I Us nn Hih. [s (o ohji ( I io Mil HU I n oi kim n .u .ei \. ju > h irm .■ lo noiinnion u ork nn'ii 

l-'nn -rM'ii hoiiis -hall . on'diuh a \i. . k s uoi k liom ami all. i six nionlhs hoiii lln- .lalr ol ih.' 
Iinal a.loi'iioii ol .1 joint aei< < m. in ami iiH. loin h.uns shall . iriisiMul. a u k ' uoi k li.uii ami 

mill I w. i \.' nauillis tr< un .III 1. o| iina I a.loju i.ui . u a j< ant aeh .hi. n I 11n' h.uus |o hr <li \ ah'.) as \\ ill 

la s] Sint (In' . oin I im m • .>1 tin . iiiiiIia . i 

In I oii'i.h la (loll ol 1 hi' < oil. I "H ui in u o| k mi; hoM - i hr 1 nn i mil i. itia 1 \sso. nil ion ol \Iin hiiiist« 

u ill |ila.'.' III. I. sii K iH IIS n|HUi 111.' inaiiar.'iiit III .a . . In. iion m iln -ho|.I will t;i\ . ,i lan ila\ 's 

nm k ha a tail .la\'s w ite. 

Noll I li |s I - Hot to inli'i l< I. Ill a ii\ w a \ null ■ tio|o w In i. i I* " ii iiinh. i of limns | .< i w . .'k is 
air. ii.|\ III o|.i'ialimi » * * 

-o/o f/ '1 lull I hr 1 1 sol lit lolls ami ,i';i. . im lit' h.'l. h .loi. ■ a. |o| .1. . 1 hv i lih hoa i .| h. non a |i|Uo\ . <1 
as a n lioh', [.. Ink. .'ih'. I irmn i liis ,ht(. 

Kor mill on la halt ol ihr National M. lal I la.i. s \sso. laiioii 

1 'irm <1 1 1* Ml 1, \i!i s /’/. hl‘ III 
I'lem.h I nnis Ki ^sol^s. 
i-sn;m.li W m mk I, lUl I-. t. 

For ami on !.■ '• It o) I In I nn rmiiimml V'soi hiI nui o| \la. Inn i-is 

( 'lem ill I vs 11 I o\ M I I /'i< ‘h 
(Metir.i I h |)iu ..I vs M II SOS, 

I ^il;im -I) 1! I I. II lioii A N 

.I'uiit I'.dukI uJ Ai/ul)‘ilt<ni 

Hali.i N. n \.uk, Mav Is. I'Hhi 


Ul sol I 1 los. No\ I MIIKII li. I'loo 

Coj.v ..f rrsoliition a.lopli'.l liy Ihr a<iminis(rali\r rmim il . f lln National Nl.'lal 'I lii.irs A"... latimi 
timl thr olln rrs ami hoani of | rii'lr.'s oi ihi- Iiilrniaiimial \ssoi nil i.ai oi \Iiii Iniiists in joint s. ssmn 
at thr Mnrrav Mill ll.>trl New \otk i iiv, \o\i mn.'i h. I'.mn 
WIhtiiih in till' joiM aerrcim nl a.ioj.tr.l h\ ihr a.liinni'lrati\.- ...nm il of llir National \|rial 
'rnnlrs Assn. Hit loll ami I hi' I ntrl nmimial Ass.,. hiIIoIi ol Ma< Imiisis n was aen . <1 I hat all |>rlHllliK 
(lispuirsnmi .llspuh's lirrrafh r to ail'r hrtm i It HI. hiImT' ol ih. i. s|„ . |i\o oiealil/alloHs -lhat !>*, 

hrlnrrii an rinplov rr ami Ins niiplov.. nnplov < < s—s|ioiil<I h. it h.l hv arlat laiimi. ami 

\S hrrrii' )l n as flirt 111 I aerml that, pm* hue 'Ih Ii m hii rat ioii no s| i ikr oi Io< kmit slimihl or. nr 
/fr tf /»)///») M ••<)/) o/, '1 liai for t 111' pniposr of piovnlnie in rail' h\ n liirh lln' . niplov rr oi .'inpl.h rr 
iiiHN <lrri\r thr la iirlit' of (Ills aeh < Hirlil (hr mllon me mrllioils shall hr (uii'iiro 

\\ hr II a itispntr sha 11 aris.- hr in .‘rii an rinplov <■! ami liis . mplov rr m <'iiiplo\ ri s, .a i-ry irasonahlr 
olTorf hint 11 hr ma.i.' h\ i h.* sai.l |>m in ' (o .'II.tI a sal ism. [.a \ a.l |ns(im in ol tlir .lilhriilt s, ami ni 
nis<‘ MH'h illll'n nil \ < an imt hr s,.( ih'.l hri nr.-n tlir < in j>lo\ rr ami his i iiiplo\ rl•aml rnip!o\ rrs it shall 
hr rrf.’rn .1 oii thr j>,irt ol (hr lm•llll.r^ of thr National M. lal Tia.h s Asso. latimi. n. I hr < Iiairiiiuii of 
thr ilistn. t 1 II n hirli hr i' loriurd ami hv iIh' > mplov or . mplov rrs to sm h rrprrsrnlativ r as hi- or 
tlirv iimv si'lr. t nlio shall hv all means in his or ihmr p<in< i rmirav..r lo inijiisi (lir .iilliciiltv (o Ihr 
vilisfartion of both pailH's 

.''hoiilil this cnjiinilitre fail (o niak'‘ sii< h adjiistinriit. thru nther j.art v slmll hav.' tlm neht to ask 
for a coiifririirr la tnri'li thr i.rrsHlrnis ot (hr two ass. t. im lolls or thr n rrprrsrnlativrs In t In - rv nit 
of tin ir hr me uiiahli' to m! (list llir ‘lilTrrrnri s su( isfiK (oi 11 \, ih. n it sha II hr rrfi'iTr.l to arhil lalmn, 
as prov Htr.l m th.' aerr.'iiiriil ol Ma\ In, I'XXI 'I'hr (nnlines ol (Ins arhilralion, hv a imnonlv \o(r, 
shall hr coiisKlrrrd as inial as rrearus Uir ras.- at I'sii.- 
I'rmiine u.ljiHliralHui hv arhilralHUi thrrr'hall hr no rrssjttion of work at tlir instanrr of rilluT 
party to thr dispute 

3. Bieak-downof agreement system, 1901.—The arlfitration a^froftnient between tlie 
Internafiojial Association ot Maclnnis.ts and the Nationtil Metal Trades As.socia- 
tion was destined to lie short lived. It will he n'lneinlKTed that the National 
Metal Irades Association includes by no means all of the establishments employ¬ 
ing machinist.s. Tlie international officers of tin* Macliinist.s' Union decided in 
Iwl tliat the time was ripe to inaugurate a generjil demand on tlie ptirt of all the 
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lui'inbers of tho organization for tlio 5)-hour <lay. Tlio Now York agroomont. pro- 
vulitjg for tlH‘ n'diiotion ot hours loi) i>or day, to tako plaoo ono year from tho hato 
of f))«' iigroeiiK'iit, contaiTH'd nothing rogartting tho rale of wages to be paid after 
th(‘reduction of lunirs. The Mac.liinists determined to demand that the rate of 
wag(‘K per Iwmr tie* so incieased as to make tin* jiay under the !)-hour day the same 
as had tM*en received for 10 liours’ work. 

After the International Association of Maclimists had given notice to employ- 
eis, both those belonging to tlu* National Metal Trades Association and those 
outside, lliat a gc'Ueral demand for tlie D-honr day. with tiie same pay as before, 
would lie made on May a confi*rence was )n‘ld biOween t)ie administrative 
(Council of tlie Metal Trades Association an<l Mr. (>(’onnell, president.and Mr. 
Wilson, secretary, of tlie International Association of Macliinists. It appears 
that the re]iresi‘ntati\es of tlie woikmgmens organization ilemanded that the 
(piestion as to the rate of wages to be ])aid after the reduction of hours should be 
settled by a conference betweiui th<* national repres<‘ntatives of tin* respective 
organizations <if emtiloyers and emjiloyees. The oHicers of tlu* Mi'tal Trades 
Association declart'd :hat tlu-y Iiad no authority t<i settle tins (|Ue''tion of wages. 
They stated tliat the national confeimici* held in Mav. ItlOO, had sp<‘cifically 
refrained from attempting to ti\ wage's on the gioiiiul tliat this was a local mat- 
bT. It was pointed out tliat the aibitiatnui system, as amended by the resolu¬ 
tion of November. provi.h'd that in casi* ot dispute betwi'cn any memb(*r of 
the National Metal Trades Association :ind his employees local ai hi tint mu should 
first be attemiited befori* reference to national arliitiatmn. and it was mamtaineil 
that tins (piestion as to wag(‘s under the !l-hour day must lie reterri'd to local arbi¬ 
tration m aia'ordance with tlicse rules. Tlu* administrative council of the Metal 
'frades Association also passi'd aicsobitioii to tlu'''tfcct tliat the aibitiatmn ot 
local boards on this (piestion slnmld be earned out as pronpitly as possible, and 
that the findings should dale liaek to May .0 Pn'sident O'Connell, of tlu* 
^Machinists' ,\ssoeialion. howev(‘r, relused at this eonferi'iice to eoneedi' to tlu* 
proposition that the demand ri'gaidmg wiiges should Ik* taken nii m tlie fir-'t 
mstanct* locally, and the conti'i'cncc broke' u]i withimt a st'ltlenient. I’aieh ])aity 
appi'ais to hav(' stood lliereatti'i strictly uiimi its ])ositmn. tlie Mi'lal Trades 
Assoei.itioii insisting on local s('t tleiiieiit of tlu'iiiK'stmnof wagc^.aml tlu' niaeliin- 
ists’organization insisting upon s<‘ttb'meiil on natmnal lines, 'i’be employi'is 
assi'rted that tlu* union uuui liad brokt'ii the agu'i'iiu'ut since it leepiiied the ref- 
('rence- of all disjiutes to loi'ul arbitration 'file Inteiiiatmiial .Association of 
Machinists asseiti'd that the vi'ry implication ot tlu' agreement of May. IPOO.jiro- 
vnimg for a n'duction of Imiirs to b ju'r day in May. IbOl. was that wages should 
not lie re'duced. but that tiu' change should repre.M'iit ari'al gain to them; and 
that the only (piestion at issue was tiie interpretation of this national agreement, 
winch accordingly should be settled liy the national organizations dire'Ctly. 

Another point made* by the of!ic('is of tlie National Metal Trades Assoc'iation. 
was tliat the machinists liad vmlab'd the agnM'itU'iit of May, I'.MH), m some 
instaiuu's by insisting upon restrictions of output and of iiU'tlmdH of operating 
shojis, in direct violation of the t(*rms of tlu* agn'i'iiicnt. It was assertiul that a 
gaihh'd copy of the agrei'inent, in winch tlu'se provisions w(*r(* oimttiHl, had beiui 
circulab'd by tlu* inaclnnists. and that the atti'inpt bad been made even to s(*ciire 
tho signatures of members of the Natmnar Metal Tradi's As^oeiation to this 
abbreviated agri*ement. TIu' maeliiiiists declare tliat tlu* full text of the agree- 
iiu'iit, as adojited. was publislu-d in tlu* Maelninsts Journal, and that tho abbre¬ 
viated agr('(*nient. which was used only l>y some of tlu local organizations, was 
intended for presentation to employers not niembi'is of the National Metal 
Trad(*s Association, m the liope that terms t'ven more tavorabh' to tho union 
could be seeuri'd tiom these employers. Tlu* ofti('(‘rs assert that there was no 
deception or violation of agri'i'iiu'iit in tins regard on the part of the Int(*rnalional 
Union. Then* s<*(‘nis little doubt, liowexer, that some of the members of the local 
unions <lid not fully und(*rstand or approve the concessions made on tliese points 
in the agr(‘(*nienl with the Metal Trades Association. 

Tlie ])ositi()ii of the respective organizations regarding the strikt* of 1900 is more 
fully set forth in the statmnents juinted in full below. 

STAlKMESr o| .N\TleSAl, Mhl.\l, TKAUrs ASWOdATIOS 

The National M(‘tal Trailc'^ AavocuUion ni ('(^n\cntion n«:R(‘nibU‘(l. (U'liiu"- position and the iafeuc'i 
it IS (lefending m tlu' present maelunists’ strike to he as follows 

1 No further biK'k than Mau'h, liHXi. an aKreoiiieiit was nnoie in ('liieapo between our association 
and accnsiited otllcers of ilu* tntenintional As.sociatioii of Mactimisns, dcclariiw tliat arbitration 
.should for good and all be adlu'red to as the pnmarv principle for deciding dispuies belwc<'n employ¬ 
ers and ('mplo\ces. a^ tliat 2 months latera joint commnice from the 2 International Aa'wx'lations 
enteu'd into a'formnl contriict binding IlK'inscIve-and rjich other to lollow ncaceful arbitration of 
disputes through all iM)s.«ible j)tmses and olti('lall\ ci'mlemo’ug '■trikes and lockouts. 



NATIONAL AND OENEKAL TRADE SYSTEMt?. 
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WUhm 1 v. nr. lit (li<- lirvt U'-f ti» which Hih ctnnnn ( uhh '-ul-jct (ctl, ih«‘ of llu' Iiilciim- 

tioiial Anhi.. iiui.m .-I Mill Inni'-ts i^uorcit the <lirc< l ruiucM ol (he Nitti<>nul \|elul 'I'riulea Assoi inlhm 
(or 111! iirhiliaiioii « oiiiiinit. e tn itUer|>rcl <li';»u(e«l c latiMW ef I he i (Uitrint amt l<> take ii(» aiiv mat ter 
of itiMnite III tweeti iJie'J jivva-iiitioi)'', aii«l lie, .hiiiifi (''('oiiiiell. iiie'.|»li-tir of (he liilertiatiolial 
A'«!«>eiiili(iii uf Mik liiiiivts. u ithoiil al tein|>l lo lU hi I rale oihi lalU ealleil a ^trike a^a ill'll '■hoos of our 
iiiemhi'tH \\ hu h illil iiot aeeeile lo eertam arbitral \ ih-iimiKU I" a •■I'ei itleil liale W i* ileelare f liat 
w e urtjeil I’r'’'!dent (i'Connell lo arhil lale an\ ami all iiiatter-j ol lii'i-iile. ami leitiTHteil our \\ lllltiK- 
III’'-'- (o a hale h\ a rial radon, ami ii'i <1 mir he-^t eiTort'^ to a\ oui u v( rike W e deplore the fact that the 
iieral ullu er-i ol the Ititi rualional \'.'«(.i'iatioii ol Mm hiiii'l'' liii\ e vn n lit to \ lolate their I’oiitraet 
and ihrow ri di'-hniioi on ilie a"o. lalioii for )m h (hev --i it id ami '•> n.ake it iinpo'.'*ihle for (Hir uh-ho- 
I iiMioii to idai e iiii\ f.iitti III (he le'pon'ilulit \ ol the M,ii hini'N' t nioii 
J I ho I laii'-o III tin- aei'' im Ml m'< oiidai \ onl\ to (hat <•! at hit rat ton houinl the nuu liiiiiHts (o— 

• I’lace no n -(ih ii..n> upon the iimtiuK''im lU oi prodin Iiou o[ (he vhop," and in e\i hanne for the 
iihoio Dll' I'liipinx, m K'aiil'd a 'll h-'iir ui < k heKinntmr Mii\ 'Jn. I'AH ^o ih.it e\er\ mi'mlier of oiir 
a''«o( III 111 >11 Mill 1 oiiip.'lli d a nd hoimd to run his '•ho]i on a "I hedule o| o | iioui s allcT that date We 
Ihi'ielore d. ( lam tied tin- d hour w ( ek wa^ not an m''Ue pt IIu‘ mm 111111-1-1 to virike upon 

\\ eavsfri m addll loii, iii|iliall< alh I hat the ^ltu■lunl''l^' I nioii, llitoii^’li l In irm ei i-dlteil KemTal and 
loi al olhi 11- did Hot ke. 1> la I til u Mini' III oiinimim '•(lotied Ii;;lil to inn oiir-hop- w itlioiil re-lrii lion, 
till I (hat Da \ fr-itil tie- stall \ miati d (lie -pii it and the led, r o| ihi'ir nud eiiielil Imiiiedialeh- after 
(111' .siicmlit; ol (he Joint nor- eim III of N1 in 1 '. I'KkI Die Inti i iiaiioiial Xs'oeiation <d Maehmi'-ts issiietl 
a doi Iinu lit pill poll inu (o lie Die Iiuii'eim lit in oiitcied into I-. t w erii the hili'rmdioiml As'-oelalnm of 
Maeliinidsaml tie N'llioiud Mi t.d '1 imi's X'-o. mi ion, ulu. Ii <|o.'nnieiU was >-0111 to the loenl lod^fes 
ol (hi I nioii DhoiikIioiiI Die 1 iiii< d st.iles and t .tiiada and hv I heir w alkiim' di leKiites, laisiii<'s.s 
u^'eiiis 01 shop < 0111 mil 11 e- w a - hioadU piesi'iin d lo 1 he mm him 1 \ iminnim liireis [or their,--iKmilute. 
and fnilliei lliat Dm doeinm iil vnm puhli'tn d in Die oilii lal jouiiml of Die liilemalinnal A'-soelathni 
of Miu liiiii-i- 'I'tii'-doi mm iii h It oin 1 r\ point m In. Ii iniyhi he c oiistmed in finm o| (he emiilo\ or 
and '•o wie- < iilireh iiusUadin^r I" the imln idiml iniioii workmati and (he niatintaelnrers not mem- 
tiers ol Dlls \ss.,( lalioii '| lie jn im ipiil [hiiiiis 1 mu (ted 111 this itarhled si ate men t are ^ erhatim iih 
follows 

I Ml'l I n M I M \ Ml llol Ks 


'• No di'enmumlioii shall I"' made union im n nnd . \oi\ wotKman s|mll he free to helotiK 

to .1 trade mi loll, shuuhl ho s, o m In m v oinplon r shall hr fu e (o 1 mplov ali\ limn, w helher he 
helom-'s or Hot (o a Dade miioii I'A■ i\ woi kmaii w ho 1 In is (o Work m a simp u ill ho teiimu-d (o 
woik pi m I .il)l\ and h.irtimnioiisli w iili all ii Ilow rmploioi s w hi Da i h.' 01 1 In \ helotnr 10 a trade 
uiitoii or iio( I |o shall also l.i' I u e lo lone su, h rm |i|o\ im nt, hut no < olloi (n e aellon stmil he 
(akin mild am matli i in d |spu(e 1 ms h. on deal I w iDi iindoi Die p[o\ isimis lor in oidiiijr <1 Isinites as 
per 1 lie ( ha ,ioo au'ti eiiunl, il.ited Xian li 17 1‘mo, s|i;nr.| Man li d . I'Kid i'lie Sniioiial Meliil 'I'railes 
\"n( mdoii doi s II,,| aih me m no iiih, is to ohjoi ( i<> union workmen oi !;nr |iirforem e (o noii-nnnni 
Wolklnell 

1 n I oi|so h 1 at loll o| Dll' c oiii I'ssi, III III w oi k 1 nj.’ 1.0111(he i n 1 ei imi oam I \'s, ,i ia( loii of Maeliiii m(s 

w ill pho e 111! ii s|i K loais ui'oii Die iiiaimiti'im lit ol pi odin i om oi Do- simp ml w ill <• a fair ilaj ’h 

woik loi a hill d,n's warn' " 

\|nreo\er m iiniiieious 1 asi’s and ihioui;li w idoh ,1 ha aliio s ilir union nmehiiiisls lia\e 

llap’iaiDh i 111 < led Do' [.n ho tioii ot (ho 'hops iloiio <) tlnlK tlo' imdil ol Do* .‘midoNer lo govern 
his ow II alh.'I nnd lone mil I h II d with the imuuiKn iiieiu and no Diods of on 1 shops, ami it is this 
point w ho h . del la t'' to he t he ivsiio u hli li u r deli ml In t his 1 1 iii 1 1 'I 

l As r ■ LMids waK'.t hm as,su( mtioii has lu.m Do '(.ill dei inn d O' laki- am mitional iietioii ami 

hiis iimdi niMiKrooinciiis, ai Dial 01 Impl.' d, w iDi Die inti rualional A-'oi n 1 ion of Mm hiidsison (his 
poim, u poi Is to the I oiilnin to 1 w ilh'laiolioc \\ e holo \ e Dm l tho 'po st mn of wayes is a eominer- 
i la 1 oio- III t w ecu I ho imln idnal eiui'lo\i 1 and hm 1 111 pi on e, kov ei nod oiil\ h\ natural e<'omiinie 
law s and \ ai v nij' w il it i-i indilion' and loMildn ' aiol a ' nhj« 1 ( w ho h U is m>( pio]iei or possihle (hatan 
,iss,„ laimn -lo h as ours should deal w iDi 'I Ins ipiestoat oi wimi" was ifisi-usM'd at irieat length 
ulo'ii Iheio'iliaei <>) Ma\, l'*P(t, la’tweeii oiii iissocmtimi and (lie Intelimtioiml \ssor'ia(ioii of 
Nt.mil mists was made, and the \ oido t as >ri\on ahm e u as i om ui red in lumtutnonsh hv hoDi parties 
to Die avTi oim ni, as Die reeords of said no'iliiiir and Die joint iiKPei nmiD shows We therefore 
dei line to admit waip's as a iialioii.il issue aiol dei In 10 it a ha iD iinesimn 

1 our I'osidoii Dieiefore Is as lollows \\ i dei hue thjil Dm MimliimsUs’ I'liioii has throiiirh its 
imlii'iml and loenl oUn its hrokeii faith with iimuhI pnu rii ihein'ehes to he an irrespotisDde l><«h , 
with w hoin u e i atiiiiake mn oiiitiu IS tloit will he himlitiK upon Diem U e rei oj'iii/e tim ri},’lit of 
am limn to hi lon^' or 11 ot to am u li},;ious, polilo al, o| o< ononue 'oi t as Im imn see (i(, nl'o liis rlKl't 
to h a \ e OIII <'ioplo\ nioiit at Ids free will, and his i i^hl lo )| his lalaT at the la-'t price he i an eom- 
Miami We nmintain mir inalienahle nehis to eiiiplova iimn wlo-llier he heloiij's or iioi to any 
oipniMi/ation and at waires inutualh sHiofiK lor\, and also todoi Imrue him at our disercdioli We 
insist (hat Die iiiuiiakn-ment of a simp Is 111 (he ham Is of Dm emplm er a ml Is imt to he interfereil with 
h\ Dm em|'|o\( <' We iii'ist (hat a fair da\'s work shall he ijn on foi a lair da\'s wiiKe, ami we will 
gue a mil da\'s wagi- fora lair'hn's w ork W e holmv e | liiU inslmiieiiing of the wot king hours or all 
1 lie To.IM' of waio s 1 an oiih he hrouglit ahont l>\ Dm lira it \ r 1 ,ope ration of employer ami etnploxee in 
a<l \ am imr ami uoi ui let.iulmir prodm (loii ami li\ itDrodm mg and not lighting unproved methods 
We del r\ siiikis and loekoiits as iin!ai'iiies,slike ami iitiimi 1 ssary, and helieve that all <llsagree- 
inetits ean he adjii-ted h\ ot her nu alls, and the < ondiiion of emplo> er ami emphu ee both heiietited 
inure b\ imiinoiuoiis progress (liaii hj s(rii‘e and dmeord 

Till Nato'Nai, Mbi.ai. Thaii1> ,\s.h<m ia'iioS 

H\ Older of'I Im Xdmuustralive Coum i! 

l'd)WlN' RkYNoI PS, l‘itIfidciil 

lU'Ol t 1 0)SS Ol- \ \ M \|, CoS\ )• NTION op HIK ! VI KgN A 1 lOS A 1. AnSO< IA DON Ol' NIaCIDMUTH 


^Wlmrea-, aeeorduig to pro'-i dispattdios hearing «late of (he 2d insinnt, ami emanating from New 
York, and this bod\ luu iiig no ev idetiee of not lee to (he < oii(rur\, it would 'eeiii that the ollleials of 
the Nalioiial Nletal Trades As.soeialion !m\e ileetared war iijm’u the Iniernatlotial Assoeiiilloii o( 
Maehinist.s ami deliatiee to and repndnition of e\er> priimi|de for wlih li that iissiw lation stainis, and 
m doing so (hex, if is alleged, liaxe siate'l their reasons for so doing is that our liUenialional laxly, 
through Us othi nil', lias violateil the agreement entered into with Die National Metal 'I ra<les Ass<KUa- 
lion on Max Is. IfftiO, uv refusing to arbitrate (he question of wages xx'lieii tlie 'J-lioiir day went into 
efTeeton (lieL'Olh ultimo, nnd 

W hereas. seeing that the (luestmn is not meniioneil in 1 hesjuilagreement, an<l Diat eeriain orticials 
<if the National Metal Tradi s Assoc latmn and other meinbiTS of liiat bod> huxe put tlie 'J-hour day 
schedule into effect m ai eordance Dmrew iDi, and made no rediietion m pay, it ih but fair to aasunie 
that b} impticHDon am’ in spirit no redm tmu w a' iiD ended, am I 
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WhomiH lh«* Inu-rniiiioiml ARsonatinii ..f Marlntii'i^. lliroiiKh iiH f>r(‘''Hluit, <Ii'l nl! (Imi (uiil<l 1 h' 
done with hoiinr to K<'l a ■Jiilinfaclmv adjii^liiii-id ti\ |•a(•lfll• iiiraiH, niTcriiiK I" (U'crpt nin <i«'r)'ion 
roacbed hv ati urlnlradon lhji( »(nil<l rover the i|iirst)oii iijiiioniiil\. iitid 

Whrri'Hs (lie Mini rlTorls [.ro\iii^' fill lie, aixl I lie |•^o|Tr^l‘<l olfer of |irii( r hniiK l>i iilall\ irfijv, ,| |5,- u 
tlirrcfori- 

'I'liHl a r, (lie di'lcf'iiti ^ a''Sriiilil<‘il a I tin mill li ( oii \ rlitli>li of I lie Ililrl liat loli.il V'-'-oi la 
timi of Mm InnisiH, nllri ciur miil iiialiirr (Irlilirralioii, and in llii‘ nunir of i|ir niriiil(ri'-lii[> lhal \\r 
represent, do liefi-liN aci e|it (la ■dialienee forr eil Upon ns 1 1 \ tile National '1 1 till 'I'rades \ss(iciutloll, etc 

Tlu' roKiilt t)J' the inii< himsts’ strike was tie* eomjileti' adaiidoiiiiienr of tlie sys¬ 
tem of ayfreemejils and arlntratioii liet ween the National Mtdal Trades Association 
and the International AsMiciatioii t>f Maehinists. It is statml that nnuiyeiuployiTs 
not iM'lotiKiiiK 1" t i><‘ Metal Trades A>>soeiation conctaled tlie demands of tin* union, 
ami that some of IIh' menihe' s of that assoriation did the same, ^v'lt h tin* <*onsent <if 
the council of the association. St;itcinents of i (‘presentativcs of tin - m i^anizalioiis 
of em])lo.V(“rH and oi emjdoyt't's difter as to tin'pioportion ol thi'meinhcis ot th(' 
National M(‘t:il Ti'adi's Assocititmn who were successful in resislinj^ th<^ dmiMinl 
for an advanct* in waj^fes per hour coincident with tin* rcdiiclmii in llie number of 
hours, 'rile tidministralivi* council of Ihc Ntitioiuil McltU Trades .Vssociation on 
May 2S. P.IOI, issikmI ;i decliirafion of luincljih's. It dcclanal tlie aj^iecineiit of 
May IS. I'.XKl, nnll jind void. It. asserti'd that the emidoycrs would not admit any 
interfereiici* with tlie maiui^^i'immt of their husiiiess. tliat they would themselves 
Ik* tin* .iudi;(“s (if th'* compi'tency of their im'U and of th(‘ pio])er methods df jiro- 
ilnction, iiiid that tliev would re(|Uiie a fair day's ^\'ork lor a l.iii day's }iay Tin* 
emjdovi'r. it was asM'rted. has tlie rif^lit to (deet whetli«‘r ])aynH‘nt shall Ik* liy tin* 
hour. l)> the ])iemium s\stcni. by pU'cewoik. or '-oiitract, and to determine tlm 
niinilier of ai)\>r«‘ntie(‘s The ve.soliition d(‘elared fiirthei that tin' National Metal 
Trades Association disat)]uoves ah,solnlely o( stnk(‘s and hxkonls <ind will not 
arbilrati' any questimi with men who strike I'lie pinieiiiles thus (*niinciated 
Wi'ia* declared to h(‘esseiil lal and not, siit),ie«'t to at bit iat ion, hut the assoi lalion 
recoinmend(*d 1 hat. othm" ([iiesi mns slmiild lie snlmiil leil to local ai bit i at ion 'rile 
association deelan'd that no disenniinalion woiiM be niadi* a.yMiiisI men because 
of iiK'mbi'iship in labor oi'iainzalnnis 

Ills by no means imjiossible tli.il. d(‘.s]uie Ibe ti'iiiporai v biealcin^, up ol tlu* 
upeenu'iit, systi'in, it will a-ain In* est.ibbsluMl, jiei liajis e\en niore Himlv tlian 
betoia*. It lias rei)t‘atedl.\ be(‘U assei ted b\'empIo\ms and eniplo\ees who have* 
hail (*\]M'riene(* with similar sv^tcnis. that it is ms es'-,ii v that each suh' slionid 
h'arn. peiha])s hy one oi imne inolon;;ed coiilliet-'. to fear the stimi^lh ot the 
other side. Tin* ino\ement in tlu* diii'ctioii of an atliliation of tlu* vaimus labor 
oJ’^uim/.ations in tIn* allied metal tiad»'s, and (lu* apjiai eiit di'siit* of the pimtioteis 
of this movement to (‘stahlish a system ol .toiiil agreements and a.i hitiatum with 
national ori^anizations oi enqiioyers. ;i:i\I's reason to hopt* that in <‘ourse of time 
such a system may Ik* fairly establisiied in all ol tlu'si* allit'd tr.ides. 

4. Attempt of pattern workers and allied oigainzations to secure national agroomonte.— 
The animal report of Pri'Mdenl. Thomas, of tlu* Pattern Makers' Lcaj^m*. prest*nted 
at tlm convention of that oi^uinization iii.Tiuie, 1110(1. ih'dan-d that it would Ik* 
necessary in tlu* future that there be mon* of conferciiees and arbitration in set- 
tliii}? trade disputes than in tlu‘]iast. He expressi'd the liopi* that tlu* Kf"Wing 
streii^lli of tlu* orj-anizalum may force such rcco^nutum of it hy (*mpIoyer.s as 
will mala* thesi* metlmds possilih*. He declared that tlu* j-real strikes of tlm Pat¬ 
tern Mak('r.s in Boston, New Yoik. and iMiiladelplna during; the year 1800 were 
the chief causi* of tlu* oricani/aition by the employers of the National Metal Trades 
Ass( iciation. 

Ill March. 1000. tlu* local Pattern Makers' Union at St. Louis ]>etitioned for .sup¬ 
port iiiastriki't'or tlu* O-lumr day. The piosid(*nt of tlu* leaj;ne then ri*comnu*nded 
that no action Ik* taken until aftt'r tlu* nu'etinj^ betwi'iui the National Midal Trades 
Association and tlu* Jiiternatumal Association of Machinists in May. Pri'sident 
Thomas of the Pattern Makers, together with Pn sideiit Lynch of tlu* Mi'tal Pol¬ 
ishers and Pri'sideiit Mulholland of tin* Bieiyi'le Worki'vs (now Allied Metal 
Mechanies), were ]m'sent at New York at the time of this (“oiilereiUM*. and .iointly 
requested the National Metal Tiadi's Association to make tlu* sanu* agreement 
with their respeetiv** orj;mnzations as with ihe Tnternahoiial Association of 
Machini.sts. A <-ouiteoiis n-ply was n'ci'ivcd, statin,g that the inatti'r would Ik* 
laid before tlu* proper offieeis.' 

In November. 1900. Mes.srs. Lynch. MiilliollaiuL and Thomas, to^mther with 
President 0'(.'onnell. of the Machinists, and President (hmipevs. of the Ameru;aii 
Federation of Labor, had another conference with the administrative council of 
the National Metal Tradi's Assoeiation. and tri(*d to arrange for an agreement 

) NniUi Uejuiljir Ses'.ioii of I'litlelii .Muker>’ LitikiK', jip 7, Ji, 'J-') 
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iiotwt'cn tiu' iis>'''M'iatioii aiul tlir si‘Vt‘r«il tvadf unions. Thon^li tin* loi’ul oiuploy- 
I'Vs’ u''Snri;»ti«'ii at St LoniH liiul r«'t‘rrre«l Iht* local unions to tin* national a8S<'K‘ia- 
tion. the a<lnnni.-'tialivt‘ coum il tool^ tin* p'ound that it couhl not cntt*r into 
such an aKtcomrnt until it had i^sa-ivcd aiithoiity liom a convention of t!ic body. 
The ropro'M'iitativrs i.f tlu' unions have hoped that an aiTani;i-nii'nt may h(‘mu'lu-d 
afte!’ the ni s^aiii/ation id the pi oj)o^ed iiK'tal trades fe<hTation, an an^eiinuits for 
Whieh w.-re hejrun at a nmelimr in July. IHOI. Tin* hirak-un of tlu' a-reeinent sys¬ 
tem Indween the Maehinists and the National MetalTradt's A«^oeiati<nMvill, of 
coiiisr. delay, if not altogether ])re\»-nt •'Uch a le-'Ull 

VI. GLASS TRADES. 

Tli<‘ \voi kin;;inen in the variou'^ hi anelie'' ol I lie ^lass 1 1 ades ari*. to a vei y i^reatr 
extent. o!-.;ani/.ed into stion;; national unions 'I'ho comparatively small numher 
of-l.is's factone^ ami thehikdi de-?e»‘of skill reipiiied <.f the^woikei s hass]ieeially 
iaeihtated clo'c and \ iici oim < >rj;ani/.al n >u on t heir \ uii t 'I'lie eniplo\ci s ai e also 
oi'T.im/.ed. thong'll in no sucli stronu' and I'oimal fashion as m tin' l«mndi\ tia«les. 
lirall l)ran<di'‘s ol the-,dass industi \ the conditions of lalioi’have fm-a eonsider- 
ahle niimhm ol v.-nis been established, as n-eaids those fa<-toiics whu h ivco^niize 
tluMinionsat all. hv c<nifeiem es hetwrm lepie.scntatives ol Ih.‘ or^mni/.ations ot 
em])lo\eisand of omployees. winch iidojit w nlleii a;,n e<‘ments and scales annually. 
The s\stem-, 111 the xaiioMs liianches aie all quile similar 

1 . riiiit glass Uado ' -The Hint-glass liad<- m .)i\ ide-1 into a nunihorol fan ly well- 

dehtiid hranches, although some tactoiies im hide xoi-ial ol the dillei'cnt, 
Inaiich.-s Theioare sev.aal oi gam/alioiis of cinploveis mh resjx.nding loiighly 
to the dilhnent Inamdies ol tie - ti.eie. while all of the woi kingim'ii in thejhnt- 
glasi 1 1 ade a 1 e 1 ii gani/,ed in one hodv tlie A inei ic.in I' lint t Hass \V ( )rkers 1 nion. 
'rile punt agiecmeiils are made foi each of the dilfeiciit hianchesof the trade 
seji.n .it*'ly 

If an> lo( al union of the i'm])lo>i‘es desii cs a i hangi' in the scale ot wages or in 
the conihtioii' o| lahoi. notue must ho soul to the seiteiatv ol the national 
orgam/ation hv hehinaiv I I'he socretaiv is diiected to iiotilv the \aiioiis 
lof al unions of the jiroposoil ehanges, ami set nn‘ then action legarding them 
hetoiotln • oiiteioni e \\ ilh the inanutai lures. |’'ot each ol the various blanches 
ol the t rad. die i inplov I'es eleet a < onicieiiee i ommitte.- ol a members, and th(‘ 
m.iimfai-tmeis ele< t aVoiiespondiiig numh<-r The memheisof the ciuilVnuK-e 
committees of tlie employees are nommatecl h\ t In- local unions ami \ oted upon by 
a referendum \oh‘of all the unions, the 5 iceoiving tlie liighest nuniher of votes 
in each branch being declared ele< ted 

The joint eommittee ot ♦sich hraiieh thus constituted usually holds a ]»relimi- 
iiary eonfereiice m !May or .1 line, m wlmdi tlie demands of each side are present(‘d 
and ilismissisl. and ,igi eenieiits on sonu'ot the points at i-siie are geiiei ally rt an died. 
It a]>pears. however,that these pielmnnaiy contereiices aie Hot alway.s held by 
all ot the hraiich coiiimittees, 'I’lius.in hShtt. tin* ])i essed-ware department laihsl 
to provide for a prelimiiiai > «onterema*, and seveial eoiilerences which were 
depemh'iit u]ion this one also woie postponed. The annual convention <)f the 
Flint (dlass Workeis’ Union is held m July, and to this the iiropositionsof manu- 
faelurers and em])loyees, as hiought out in tlie lueliminary conferences, are suh- 
iinttisl for discussion. In s«>me instaiiei's the preliminary (;onferetic<‘S have 
piactically settled points of di.'iagreemeiit and tlie conventions content theijiselvcH 
witli approving the action of the coidVrees. Mme gmierally, however, tliere is 
a discussion. The pri'sideiit of tlie union aiipoints for I'acdi branch of tlie trade a 
ladativcly large eominilt»H‘ to take up the tcinis of the proposed agreement and 
n‘])ort t«) the convention On tin* basis ot this K'port the coufm'cnca' committc(‘s 
ai(‘iiistiuctcd as to the position wlmdi they ^hall take m tin* final conferences 
witli the luaimfacturers’ committees wlmdi are held in the latter part of July or 
in August. While, acmirdiiig to the statements i»f the re]ir(‘.sentatives of the 
employers, the conference committees of the men otlen Imld that they have no 
tinal authority to reach agreements c.\c‘c)>t by tin* ajinroval of the gmieral organi¬ 
zation. It is seldom the ease that the agreements iiiaue in the. tinal conference fail 
to meet the ajiproval of the union men 

It appears that in the jirelimniary and tinal confenwi-s action is taken by 
majority vote lii practice it is probably usually the case that the representa¬ 
tives of each side act virtually as a unit, and that a unanimous agi'eement is 
hually reatdied by mutual concessions rm each side. 

* Sfei‘ aNtj tcsiluiuny ot Messrs. Thouipsun and Frj, lloixjrUsof Jinlastnal Ooiimns.si(jji, V<>]. VII, pp. 
82tKUl, 
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The joint axreoinontH reached aw the rcHult of thin procews include a very clabo- 
rat<‘ Hyrthnn of piec<!W(>rk soalcH. Most glassworkerH are ]mid l)y the])ioce, though 
BOiuo are j)ai<l by tlio (lay. The price <d eacli article is based upon a “move,” 
representing a c(n*tain numlxT of pieces which a group of workingmen is supposed 
to bo able to make in a turn (»f 4 or •IJ hours. The “move” was formerly the 
limit of the number of articles which the num were piu’milted to make in the 
allotted tinu', but tlie limitation has now been removed m d of tlie departments. 
In addition to tlie provisions regarding prices for piecework, the joint agreements 
contain nunmrousregulations as to tludionrsof labor, apprenticeship, the methods 
of work, and similar matteiH. (Further information as to the conditions of labor 
in this trade under the joint-agrec'inent .systinn will bo found in volume vii of the 
nquirts of this commission, jiagos H>0-ITI of digest.) 

Tb(‘r(‘ are also some jirovisions in tlie flint-glass trade for the setthnneiit of 
minor disjmtes arising as to the inteiprotatioii ol agreements (*r as to other mat¬ 
ters. In some of the departments of the trade tin? joint agreennuits provide that 
any dispnb? which can not be settU'd between the ^larties (lirectly inh'rested shall 
1)0 ref(‘rred to an artutration (*ommittee, consisting of i‘qnal numbers of mami* 
factuivrs ami workingmen. In otlier eas<‘s the general joint wage eommitteo of 
th(* department acts as aconimiftei'of conciliation for tin* sctthmnuit of niisunder- 
standings and di.sputc's. Such difTorences are esjiecially likely to arise as to the 
price lists for new articles wliieli are introduced in the interval Ix'twec'ii tlie 
adojitioii of the annual scales. The conslitntnui of the Flint (llass Workers’ 
XTiiion also provides fora factory eommittc'e in each factory whose duty it is to 
negotiate with the maniifa<durers as t(?all matters in disimte. Such factory com¬ 
mittees, in conjunction with the nianagoimujt, act in the tirst instance I'oncerning 
the establishment of pii'cework price's for new articles introduced in the factory. 

2, OloM-bottlo trade.—The system of collecti\ o bargaining in the glas.s-bottle trade 
is yi'ry similar to that in the otliiT glass manufacturing tradi's. It has been in 
existence 1^ or 15 y(\ars. Tin? organi/.ahon of workingmen, on tlu' one band, is 
knownas tlie CXlass Bottle Blow(*rs’Association of tlie iJinted States and Canada, 
while tlie (uaployers are united into tlie National (Irei'ii (Bass Vial and Bottle 
Manufacturers’Association. All manufacturers are eligible to membei.sliip m 
the nianufactun'rs’ association, which includes at i»r<'sent bt?tw('eu (>0 and ?5 per¬ 
sons, The membership of the workingmen's oiganix.ation is ahont 4.500. As in 
either glass trade's, there is a ])eriod of about 2 months dining each summer in 
which the works close down. The joint agn'i^nn'iits an? made for the y(*ar begin¬ 
ning about September 1. Oiu'of tlie features of the syst<*m i.s tlie preliminary 
conference? which is held between tlu'representative's of the manufaedurers and 
the workingmen in May. The wage committee of tlie (Bass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association eonsi.sts of the exe'cutive? board, which includes the president, vice- 
prt\sident, and (5 members e'lected at each aiinnal convention. The wage com- 
iiiitteo of the manufaednrers has an e'lpial number of nn'mliers. At this prelimi¬ 
nary conference each side suggests any changes in tlio scab' which it desires, and 
presents its arguments, but notliing is tlieii tinally deteriniiied. So e;oniplicate(I 
are the price lists and so numerous are the epiestions arising tliat this iireliminary 
conference makes it possible for a cle'uivr nnde'rstanding to be reached as to tlie 
respective positions of the manufacturers and tlie employe'cs, so that in the discus¬ 
sions at the se'parato conventions of tlie two organizations which follow, a more 
intelligent point of view may be taken. On this point President Hayes, of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers* Association, said in his annual report to the convention of 
IDOO: 

“ The amount of work done at tlie May conference this year in the way of list¬ 
ing bottle.s and discussing important eniestions. proves that tins preliminary meet¬ 
ing of the two wage (xminiittee'vS has become a vital ne'ce'SvSity, unle.ss, indeed, we 
are desirous of a protracte?d wage conference later <ui, or possibly two or three 
separate ones, which may be prolonged to sueli an extent as to delay or hamper 
the beginning of work in the fall. At the May meeting we hear the inannmc- 
turers’ side of the story, and are, therefore, enabled to lay it before tlie conven¬ 
tion for discussion and coiinsed. This is right and proper, as it is a matter of duty 
for US to view all epiestions from Vnith sides, and it would be neither just nor safe 
for us to legislate witli only a one-sided knowledge of matters upon which the 
trade depends so much for successful operation.” 

The wage committee of each organization presents its report to a convention 
held during the latti?r part of June or July. It makes recommendations for 
changes in the scales of wages, taking into consideration the points brought up 
by the other side at the May conference. The reports of the wage committee are 
discussed and instructions are given by each convention to its committee as to 
the position whiclMt is to take and the concessions whicli it is authorizeed to make. 
It is usually true, howeve*’, that some discretion is left to the wage committee in 
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rrtU'hiiiij tlip linal aj^rn'ini'iit at thf socon<l cuiilVn-iu*.-. which follows sliortly after 
the cnnvcittiniis of tlie hciiarate bo<lie’^. At tliose tiiial coiilcreiices Ihc jKUnls at 
issue are thrasiied out ami iinitnal ( oncesMuns are niaile until af^reeineiits are 
rea<-lie(l. At limes the ‘•es^l<• 1 ls .tn' ]>rolon;r(Hl. There is no provision ior eallinj?in 
outside aihitrat"is to settle points of disaf;reement, hut the spirit of mutual laiV' 
ness which has Ik-cii develo])e«l by the -ystc-m and tin' <h'siu‘ to avoid strikes and 
lockouts usually ]ea«l ultimately to a jicaiadul comjaomise. 

Joint a^'roi'inenfs ado])ted in ilim wa\ inchni''. m theliis! insfane*'. an ('xceed- 
inKly elaboiate system of piece pin es In the manufacture of liottles tln'ii'are 
scores of dill’ei'eiit shapes foi oidiuary uses, and in addition almost (‘^cry manu¬ 
facturer ot patent medicines, ^pinls. oi other spe<-ial artn'les contained in bottles, 
adojits )ie< uli.ir shaiies and sixes, for cacli of wliicli tin' wa^i' scale provnh'S a pit'ce 
price, 'i'he scale of 1‘HHI inOI consists of oa jiaijis of sin'h items. 

In addition to the wa;;e scale the joint agreement covtus ninin'rous practices 
and <-onditions of labor Asnlt' fiom lulcs as to (echnn'al details. esjK'cially such 
as sei\e to iiitei'itret the pieceuoik scales, the most important ])io\ision of tlu' 
aiiieemeiit IS that rei^aidin^j: a]»prciitn es Tin' .loint a^rieeinent of I'.♦^)n-1U(I| jiro- 
vides that tlirie iiia\ be t apjHentic*- for e\ery 10 .ioiinie\men eini)lnyed. Tlu'fe 
are a number of other sunn'wlial <‘oniplicale<i le^ulatioiis to in-eveiit ('iiijiloyers 
fl olii rediiciii^^ tile nniniMV of skilled men who sliall be emplo.\ ed to ])ei form dif- 
fen'iit <'lasses ot woik Ainitlier rule reipines that all inembt'rs of the nnimi 
must leeeive not less than s2o ixt week m wa^O's. and that there sliall be no 
dethictioii f '>1 i>i ivate aceoniits or bills a;.rains| niembeis. all setth'inents beinj.j in 
cash 

Tliere is no <lirect ]ii'o\ isimi m tin"' joint-agreement system in the ^dass-lnhtlo 
trade for the seith'ment o| local disjintcs. hut tlie luh's ;iie so detaih'd that, in 
connection wilh the pto\ i-nm declaim^ that the jnice t uh's arni re;;iihitn)ns shall 
not be chan.i^ed or de\iatc(i lioin in aiu manner (>y an\ local braiicli, nnlividnal, 
or manufacturer, occasions fia- thspntcs seldom arise so hnit; as tbe annual a;fi'('e- 
nient icmaiiis in foi< e. .\n oHicei of tin- niauutactUK'rs’ association states that 
misumleistandings winch sumelinn's arise are usually settled by tin' K^'^eral Wixi^p, 
committee in special ses-vinji, 

Tlie mannfactun'is who eiih'r into this system ot <-onferenees and .joint a^n-ee- 
nn‘nlsn,.Te<' to(‘mph)\' (ai1.\ union labor. Neai 1\' all of the mauufa< lnia'rs in Ikaiii- 
sylvania .nnl the nnne western Slates ha\e tor some tiini' past hehnifii'd to the 
employei assoei.ilion. and lia\ e em])h)yod union nieii In “ south .lei’sey there 
are a. nunibei o| eslahlishments wlneli lom; iet'usc<l to i I'co^mz*' tlie (41ass Botlh* 
Uloweis' Ass<H‘iatioii ainl which einploved e.vclnsuely nonunion men. During 
IsiMt a vieorons effort was iii.ide to organize the enii)loy(‘es of these compaiiieK 
and a prolonjted sliike result (‘d Finall.v. iieai ly all of’the manufactnr('rs sur¬ 
rendered and permitlf'd the or^Miiization ot tlnnr emidoyees. a^re*‘in^t to abide 
by tlie joint afrreeinent and enter into tin* coiiteiences of maimfa<‘turers and 
employees in tin* future. The result of this seUleiin'iit was to miionize very 
neaily all jilass-hotth' factories in the United States ami to hriiijt tlieiu under the 
system of joint confeiene<'s and aftreements. 

There seems to be v('rv ^teneral s<itisfaction on tlie part of both the emplo.vers 
and the emjdoyet's in the ;;lass-hottle tiade re;;aidini; the working of tlio jomt- 
a^,neenient system A statement by Air. Dennis A. Hayes. ]>iesident of the Glass 
Botth* Blowers Association. rej;ardnijt tin* system is jirinted in volume vii of the 
reports of tlie Iinlnstnal Commission. ))a!ii‘s 9^0-1)22. In Ibis statement 

the witness declared that the system w'as prt»hably the most ))erf('(d, one in the 
country. “ Wh* re;*:ard our contracts as hindiii;^ as thoukdi they W'cre suHtuined 
and could be enfoiaa'd by the eonrts.'’ Mr. Hayes sanl furtlK'r: “ 1 bi'Iieve such 
a system is a lon^ step forwniid tow’ard removm}i:most of the doubt and snsjaeion 
whicli e.xistsbetwa'cn tlie w'orkman and bis em])loy('r.” (In connection witii Ibis 
statement of Mr. Hayes, a copy of the leading; provisions of the joint agreement, 
aside from w'aj;e seales. is punted—pajte 

A prmnnient repre.sentative <*f the <‘in])loyi‘rs’ orjramzation. the National Green 
Glass Vial and Manufacturers’Association, asserts that tin'effect of Ihesysb m 
i.s very bem'ficial. Eiu h side lias learned that the other is not so arbitrary as 
foriiu'rly suppo.sed. “;ni<l knowstliat if any K(>od reason is advanced for a chan^a* 
of any kind it will be };^vcn consideration and j^ranted. provided conditions justify. 
This comes from years of intercourse. * * * In our or^fanization we have 
found the workin<f of joint agreements very satisfactory ami know of nothing 
better. * * * Our relations are very hannoiiious and becoming more so each 
year, owing to our regular meetings and confermici^s. ’ 

3. Window-glass trade,—Tbe system of annual conferences and joint agreements 
is found in tlie various branches of the window-glass trade in very similar form 
to that in which it exists in the glass-bottle trade and the flint-glass trade. Prior 
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t(* tin'l l* Wi.'ro tlui'i* oi;;!i]nz{itions in thr wnnlow-^'lnss traili*. tliiisi-of blowers, 
of (‘nttcrs.and of Hat li-ni'is, llio 1 wo lat trr or^^ani/.atioii.'' Iiavin^' sccedod from Iht* 
blowors at an rarlier date. At iirosnit. aftor a contost hot worn tin* blowns and 
till' cuttris, llir lattrr hiiVK brru fotcrd to brcoinr a,mal;'aiiiat('d oner nioir witli 
tin* blowriH, those two classcH of workitii^nirii brni;' oij;anizcd in wluit is known 
as TiOcal Assrinlily 'MH) of the Knif^lds of I ^abor. I'l lor to tliis anialitaniation <‘ach 
of llu' tlirrn organizations of workin^inrn rlrclrd aroinmittrr tonirrt in srparate 
animal conferi'iH'r.s with rrini'srntatives of tlir rmploycrs. Tiin r was foi nirrly 
ai^eneral or^'anization of thi' inannfactnrrrs in tin*window-^dass 1 ra<h'.rstablish- 
111^ a uniform scidr thron^liont the i-nliir coniitry. snb.irct to some iiinior varia¬ 
tions on acoimntof ditFrrriu'rsiii conditions After tin* format ion of the Aim'i ican 
Window (tlass (’onijiany, wliii'h bron^lit into combi nation more liian liall of the 
window-^lass <'om])anirs of the conntry. tlial oi;j;aiii/ation witlidirw ftom (hr 
association witli other niannfactmri>, and made sr])aratr a^^reenients with the 
ilitforcnt organizations ot employers, ft a|»])ears that tliere has been, to some 
extent, an attempt on the ]>art of the combination to pre\ent the indepeiideiit 
niannfactnrers from ob(ainiiyt< a sutticient supply of labor Tln‘ independent 
inannfactnrers foi med a new oi i^anization in the suninier id' I'.mx). Tlie it‘)ations 
betw’een the American Window (flass <'oiniianv and tlie independent manufac¬ 
turers. and between tliose two jiaities and tlu' labor oricaitizalions. ha\e been 
greatly eoin]>lieated dnrin^r the ]iasl year and the conditions aie not nonnal. 
In the pasi. however, .loint annual aj;ieemen(s liave iieen very s>steniatically 
ad<nited, and the ]i]an has done much to I'slablish jieaceful lehitions betweeii 
employers and enijiloyees A re]>iesentali\i* of the Window (llass ('niters' 
fji'a.itue, testifyiiii'before the Indiistiial ('oinmissioii in ilHin. assei-ted fiial tin* 
manufacturers had in ;;eneial been fully as fair in then de.din^s as tin* men. In 
sonn* I'ases. he admitted, there had been hard stru^uh's o\ er the a,i;icements and 
strikes had ensued at times, but for the most part they had bi'cn avoided by the 
.systi'in of Joint at;reenients Anotbi'r witness, toimeily conmi'ted with the 
window i^lass Idoweis' oi i^anization. said that the maim fact in ei s seemed to (trefer 
deabim: with the union bi'caiise uinforiu coinhtioiis ot cost as iei;ards laboi were 
thus secured and each mainifacturer could coiniiete on more < ei tain tenns.' 

The followiim IS a i‘o])y of the aitreemeiit of llu* window y:lass cutters for the 
eastern district eovi'rin^' tin* year l!)(lll-IttUI It will lie olm-rved that provision 
is made for arbitration of disimtes by the ollicers of the ori^amzatimi'- of employ- 
I'lH and einployei'S. with reference to an im]iaitial uiniure if necessary. The 
method of selecting an umpire is esjMrially mterestim; Only union men are to 
be employed. 

SCM K OK W \(,|' \M' HM I ^ holMVollklSt. OK TIII'WiM'oU lilOvs Cl TTI Kv' l.K\i. I K oK No K1 H 
VMI'IU' I, |oH ||I|.' Hi \v| OK I'HK) AM> l'‘()l KOK I'OSI'I-KN IHvIKKI' 

I Mnmifiu'turiTs ivill nol In* r<'qinr(.'il to eiU '-i/.cs i. \ s lo ij \ is <)uiil)le siiniutli 

■J ('iiltor'! vluill NKl out a liimlnt niiiiil»rr ol stork slu'cls, bu( (lir niiiiHuit oi vii,,.); shorts srt out 
shall Hot rXrrrri mIX ((i) oiir [minimi loot l>i>\r' This (n ii|>|i|\ to Imlli sini;!, nti-l liolihlr, for aiiv 
hlowrr, jHh, or elar(', [orany oiir srUlrniriii i>| loui uroKs. an<l no ruilrr slmll i oui morr than six 
(III one luindiril foot hovrs lor an\ hiow <t, i>ol, oi iilairinain h air a I'rks’-.|•lt]rllH•lU ilnrniK tho 
jK'liod oMliisaaiernn-nt 11 sin.i,di'-s|rriiulh slu'i’t-. mS out for this jaii |)osr must In* lnnikr<l to tin* 
blow ri lor w Iml, in tiio jirlfjmriit of (lir <'Ulirr, il is uorih 
:i No doiihh'-sIrriiK-th shorts shall hr sot oiil for loss ihan linni l)inrk(t, third <iiiiillt\. rvoofT 
uniiilors 

4 (iiindor ^lass —\ liimh'd qnaiitH\ ot jaxir qiialil\ ilonhlo s|loiiylh ulass nia\ ho set out for (lie 
pur|ioso of ynndiiiK. ohsom ini:, onamoliny, ohijqaiii.', oto , hut loi no oltiri piiiposo 
.'> Tho tiliionnl llnis set om mid known ns I'lindi'is, must not oxrrod (on (101 oiio hundrod fool 
boxos Inr aiiv blower, pot. oi plaoo for an \ four w <‘rks' srll loiiiml <1unnt lli<' i>i'rio<l of the ai^roonioiil 
(i Tlioro.shall l)o a srttloiiioni o\or\ loin weeks, mid tho woi kiiirii imid m hill not loiijjor tiiuii throe 
u ooks tboroaltor 

7 (’utters an* ins(niolo<l lo allow an (‘\Ira bv'lit in <'a( h liftv ('.in fmo t.o\ of i;>i \ •’(land llli \ 2^, 
that 1 .S, iw outV C^U liyliis of Mi \ 'JS and I w out \ one i J1) In.'lil’' oi i,?J \ '.'(i, in b'H.kniK lu the blower, 
Jlow'OVor. they ini|s( ho [.ookod in the sumo hinokrls ns loinioi Iv 
H Th(‘ tollow niK list (o KoMTii oiUtris w lion srtliiii.' out singlr shoots ,l(‘. \ (o ,10 v .TJ, s ii-rhts per 
hundred foot. :10 \ fu (o :58 x fVl, 71 liKhls [xm liundiril fool, .is \ •'’a. to lo \ rn> 7 Inthls pel 111 I nd rod ft'ot. 
In SOUIIIK out double slioots, <‘Uttors to hr I^utdrd b\ the milllhol ol Imllts in |>IIOr let 

9 That 'ho luiiiiufaotnrois ho coiiipi'llod (o fiiinlsli hills of pdiisv mndo and niono\ omiicd at least 
seven days hofon' soiiloinont dav 

10 That all outti'rs jnusi, in sidtiny out shoot Riassof all kiials niai k on thoir slij.s ln.th tollioconi- 
panv and the lilowors. the iimiihoi ol 1 .om's s^t out for oarh lilouoi, pot. or plaoo Tluw must also 
apooify in w hat hraokots they book (In-ii siu-oi gl'iss 

II rutlerHsliall I in ni.sli blowers i u hoilin roK'ilar or 'parr.) w i(h a -lip of ihoir irlass orn'o a nook 
1'2 Tlu* inanu tact lire IN to employ no out trr w tm is not a mom her of Cti tiers' LoaKUo S<‘Voii da vs’ 

written iiotioi* tfi be worked out faithfully hidoit'jin\ workman'liall hrontiilod to rorol\o a clear- 
aiico <’urd, and iho inaiuiKer of tlu* works to assist the t.reooptor m tho onforooinont of the olonranoo 
card. 

13 In ease of w illful noKloot of du(> on tin* pari of thr <-iittor. or dninki'mir" saici workmen sub- 
j(*ot lo inimodiato discharge 

— tf 

' Soi‘ Rojiort.s of ilic Iinlusinal ('omniissioii, \ol \ ii, pji Ukk-liiy of digest, ami pp. 43-.M and 9'22-931 
of ie.stimony. 
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11 'I hi' imiilufiicturi r I'f < .u li 'm i(ir\ shnil mlupi a 'S -i.-iii t»\ w In' li (lii‘ < an Ik n-np 

rri\ ' ill' kul, ■"(> II' III iiMH.l jiii\ all'l all liil'lakc' 

L'l 111' InTi tiv iiii'l.'i-'i.Hxl all'l ai-ii'cl iluil ui M'ltlviiiniU in tlir wi-'lnrii iiii'l ii'irllu lu 'h'lri't' llin 
'Hill'' n laiiv (■ 'iiiriT'aii n ii' tinw i \i'!' 'luill h.' inaiiitaiii'ii, ail'! il aii\ I'ln' i \\a>:''' iiii' nimln in I In 'r 
• li'lrii'i' nr l•l(ll(•r ui (linn ilu 'aiiii‘ ri-'lin tinii -Imll la- all'n i il "iii Ins 'i ale 

li> I lu- aiii'iniit l'l markri ni'iin'', lo la- panl in lln ni'U ni 'It'll u l 'Imil 1 "- a' fulKiw ' ('ntUT' 'Inill 
r'-i • i\'‘ liul Ic"' llmii ?!'i pi r w rk pnn I'li-'l iIh'\ luU'- (In- aim'iiiil ' ann-'l 
IT I' nm! S' (I ii iiuiil ainl pa \ lui'iil 111 full at tin nnl i>f tin- Inn 11 . li.-a'C' liolli iinpluv i r a ini nni'liu r 
fi'iiii mrlln r niuaunm-ui' 

l-s Iii Ml" Iil )in\ M'ulr"\iT'\ ari'iiiu' in an\ fui'lnu in mfn'nim' to wai;n' iill'-', n n'uu’n', il 'hall 
ti r> in I "I 1.1 I In-' liairiimii '»! Ilu- «lUU'' ' i-mnnilr'- foi 'i'll Innnil >ln'iilil il Kr in I'l "ni \ in )ia\ i- 

n nc - li’itii I'’!, 1 laih- r.‘pr'‘'>'ii1'-'i lln- inaiiin'.u lui'T' 'liall I"- all<>\s cil all npial iiiiiiiIk i "I ri'|in‘'i'lita- 

ti \'' I I'l'i imliiij; 111 iiL;i' I' a n-l'-rri 'hall la- '«Im Ini, iiinl il thi- ai lulraUii' ' iili iinl atii i - i>ii llu- 
11 i< !• <- dim Mil II all'll I all'l 'Im II \M III l\\ n iiaiiu ' <>f ili'inl' i< 'Ini pal (i< ' ni>l iii aii\ n a\ i'<'niin li'il 
w II h dll - u 1)1" liii'Hu " 'ill 'lip' 111 pal" 1 a in I all imtin 'put iiiI'mi hm: a in I Ilu- llt'-t immi- 'li,n\ ii i>ul 
'liiiH la dll' p( r'liii si'l* I n 11 11' dll' ri'li'n '■ I In' di i I'Uiii "f dii'i 'innuii n i-1" In' inial a in I I'liiiiiiu^ o'l 
all 1'.1111I ' I', mlinj; dll' I> lull Mil;.' Ilf a lin-i'ii'ii l>\ ihi' < uimindn- liu nni''t" ii-in.iiii in "p- Tiiliuti 

l'l ' 'll! In' inU'l lm\.' dinr t'hi" I'in up Inin 'la \ ' a IUt il n ni I In' i ud in;: ni'iin 

jn 1 li.ii dll' 1 nil-' ami ii'iiu’i ' "f du' iiiamniu 1 iii'T' ami I'l I’n I in s' I I'aLjin' hi piinti d inf diu use 

Ilf IhiiIi )iiiilu ' am! la- 111 Inm- ai ail wurk' 

_’l 1 In-' nil' i"liall nil msh slips L'u Ilu: si/i' .iml iinaliU nf l>n\'s '.i mil )i' dm In'-ik I Inn >'ii1 

I nifs iiiidi'i dll' \ 111 lolls l.rai ki'l' 

' ’ I iiin is ai,' t., la' I' li.'V I'd ol I arr\ nn: I'in k'la" 

(’nil' I' sli.ili run i \ I' li'i siiii:l>' 'di ni;di J's n iiN pi r inu-foot l>o\ for d'Uihl' 'in m:di )o ami 
1' inn '' 111' p< r im iooi l,.i\ u Im h im hull ' a"oi i ini: aii'l hook iiiu klii" n* lilow. i 
JI Ilu' I iidi i« sli)i 11 K'l'ns r pru '• and oin- lialf fn all Inn dmial 'i/U' al»o\ u 1 ’> \ 1 ' \i - pliiiK 

Ml \ -’ll and I \ '.''s and doll I lie pi In for all frml u>iml 'i/i ' Imok'd 11 \ 1.1 and muin, and lioul'h- 
prii I lor all 'i/i ' nn l< r 11 iiiiilnl iiu lu s 
J i I mil I' 'Imli )"■ ]-aid for nunila r ol hoM ' liook' il I'l lilom r 

Ju 1 h.ii du' uiannta''liii''r' di diu'l from mniila i'' uiik’i'' w In-n ti ijnusli-il lo ilo so li\ ilir pii-'i 
lit ill S'. ri'iiu \, oi I M'l Mill '• I'oanl a mi du' \\ nulou dlnss I’niin a' l.nin'U'' of Nordi Miinn a uk’iufs 
|o t olli'i 1 troin il' innnl'i'is n-nu v ;ul\ .itu'nl |o du tn lo aii\ inaini laid ill<1 m niai kul iiii>m'\ or 
'll lu I w I'f, It ' \ tdi III ni (i\ a u I il I'll s| o| ',11'I lilt ml-' i oi iiu in In r' 

-’7 Nti ( in h r 'tia 11 la - allow < d lo i nl ii'oiu dun _h pol*, oi I'li Im.vos of 'iiml'- '(ii'ni:di nor iiioro 

(hall i pol' OI :i«.0 ho\t s of 'Imililf silt liidli I la hoss . nlli i 'hall Im dm ' ltd to ilail nillfr'' 
slu'i nn du ir i|namn \ s|ia II h,i \ o sp.i 11' I nd iiik’ in pi ilfii tu I- lo • mill' w ho liii \ >' I lu II lull <tntiia 

J7.; W hull a I flow l'l inak' ' inii' i olh rs oi moit i ii ,in\ plju i oi ini di.in hia ow n, 1 lu' nhias sluill la- 

lilt lo (lu- I llltf 1 W llo ' Ills l.'nillll 1\ I l'l dull plan 
•j' \ii pi'i'oii 'lull 'll M' II' lio" I nllt I nnlf" lu la a nu niliu i oi i mit n j.i .mnu 
IT'i ^Iallnfa( lnr<'!' lo inini'li i hulk oil, iiiul u o lor diinkiiu: waiiT 
:'.ii No I'in" sliail Ilf < 111 oil I lianksk'i^ ink' I'liii'liii.is. or I'n oiaiioii I'a'. 
hi No odn-r rnU s ainl U'lik’'s shall ui'v i rn pi diosf .ihou puniid 


VII. PRINTING TRADES. 

1. Typographical umou.— Tlic v.iryin^<-oiiililii)tiM>t iiu- jinutuiK tiailn m (hlTi-init 
of till-coiiiitiy inakt- it iiM|)iacti( able to or^lal)!]^ll n,ilional 
tixin,',' uinfojiii ua^o^. lionv> and orlu-v t'-rnn of (-miiloyim-iit for all soctioiiN and 
'Dio ’opal ludoiis of tlio Intoniatioiial 'r>poj^ia])1iical I'lnoii lia\o loiii' 
iihidc It a firarticp to mmk to M-run- wnttni :i;:ionm'nt'> ro^^ardiii;; tlic coiidilioTm 
of labor witl) inibvi'lutil nii])lo\o]> m) far a^ possililn Vny K-cnifly a sy.stnn 
ba'I m-oii imlablisiiu'd by an a;j:in-ninit lii-twm-n tin- liitnnational T\[>o;^iaplin-al 
I 'iiion and tho Ann-iu an Nowspaimi I’libli'lin-s' Assm-iat loii bv udni-b tliosi- loral 
I'ontrai-t'' an- \ iilu.illy uniaianti-ml on botli ndos li\ tin - < nittal ork,MiM/ation. witli 
piovinon tor ailntralion of dM|lHll‘^ wliicli niay an.m- uiidi-r tli'-m. so far as tlu* 
jiar'ies a,!;M-o to a<mi-]d I ho ai lutiation -sv >toni. 

'Dioi-oiislitiiti'in of till’ Int'-niatioiia] 'lA ]io;;taiihioal Tdiioii doi-laioss tiiat •• Snb- 
ordinati' nnioiis. aio n-oonunondod to adopt a oonnliutory niotlioil of niakiiikt 
ini[ioitant cban^'os m thoir soab- of prioos. i-tp ' 'Dioy ■■aro loi ominojjilod to 
annually pro'iont tlimr waloof jmoos for tin- om]iloM'i s to ,si;,xn. wlii<-b scab-, wla-n 
sij^niod. shall be bindini^ on botli partio> dunnj; tin->oar." In ]iracti<-o it sooms 
that tlumo local aj^roi-nioiits usually tako tin- toi iii of r'-ipiosts or douiands by t lio 
union whn b aio oonoodod aiid Mk^uod by tho oiujiloyoi s In other words, tlu-y are 
often aj^reoiuonts by oin]>loy(-rs to abide bv tin- unii’orm nmon scale and rules 
winch the unions establisli for each hu-ality. ()f course there is likely bi be more 
or less conference between einjdoyers ami men and nintnal concession, in the 
adoption of scab’s, especially wdieie employers in a j;iven locality are orktam/.ed 
and in a jHisition to bargain more effectively. Wherever sin-h ai^reements an- in 
foice only union imm may be employed. The following' is a typical form of 
aKreeiuent as re^^ards the exidnsive emjiloyinent of union members;' 

• • * iitiu'«(,-th Tliiit from iind nfu-r Wk-diu 'dH>, Mmch 'JJ. is'j't, ami fur a l'■rIll "f lUc juiirs 
L'lidliiK NIari li 21 , lOOl, aii't for su<-h a n-n'iinatil'- him- iln-n-iifti-r iiuit i-vcu-diiiK lhirt> ‘la\') as may 
be rO'piiro'l for die iiuRoli.idons 'if a new iik'r'-(‘ui''nl. du- lu-wspapur rt-pn-si-lUi-il h\ tlu- said [larly of 
the tirsl I'lirt hiii'l'il'ulf lo du-umphiMU'-iit in it'< ompusmk’ room ami du-departmuni*'du-rcof of 


' i'riK-eediiig' of 'I he Inturnudoniil ’1 \ |K)>;rn|>lil< al I moii, is'd, p 77 
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nicclmiiirs iiixl woikmon who are incmlx'rfi of (lueaKo Typographical rni<tn No ) 0 ; in it‘> stereo- 
lypiiiK room to Miereotyf>erH who arc mcmheniof (^liic^ivo .Storeotypers’ Ihiioti ilo, 4 . in iIm mall room 
to mailers u'tio art'iiH'iiihfTH of tlliieaj^o .Maileis’ timon No 2 . in its photo-i-iigraviiitf (l('|)artnicnl to 
ptioto-eiiKraver.'' who are iiiemheis of thiK'iijro rt)oto-Knj'ni\erh’ Ihiioii No f*. in il.s pressroom to 
|>reHsineii ttiiil asslstaiils wtio are memhers of CiiicaKo Neuspuper Weh 1 ’rcs.smen’K t'liloii No Hi and 
(diieinro AsNistaiit Web I’ressnieii and Heli>ers' Union, and nKnan to respoet and ob'erve tlie Condi- 
iJoiiM im[)OH« d by the eonsiiiulioiis, bv-laas, and sealcn of jirices of aforeviid organizations 

ItappfHr.st.hat this system of local uKreemonts has dont* much toimprovc the rela¬ 
tions of tmiplo^MTH juid cmjdoyccs m tin* priiitinj; tratlcs. It has made the condi¬ 
tions of labor tor a pven period certain. 

Thus, in Deeeinlier, 1 <kh). (he ‘■eveml locals i>f the t\ jiograpliioal union In l>es Moines, loaa. made 
an agreminmt with (lie pniieipal emploviiig piinfi-rs of tiiat eity to run for 1 years a y-hoiir da; 
was pio\ Ided tor, w it li lime and one foiii lb tor o\ ei time ami Iiiiu' a ml a hall for holldio s Seales of 
wagi s lor all iimon eiiiplo\ecy were li ved, w Mb ])iov i»ioii in most eases loi an iiierease in (he latter 
part ol llie pel loil |)is|)iiii - .ire l-i be submitted to a '(amling eotnmiltee of 2 rei>rescnlalnes of the 
allii’d print iiig (lades ami 2 lepicseiiial i\ e- o| ilie emph ers 11 this i on unit lei' can not agree ill any 
ease, llie mutter is to be i.'ieir<'<l to a bo.ir'l el ai bill.it a in, of w liieli lln' rejiri'sciitaloes of eai'h side 
elioose I lilembel and these 2 i tiO(<se a llilld —Tvj'njnaplileal leUllial, .blliilaiv 1 , IlMll, p 22 

On till'whol(>, it s(‘,‘iiis tln n* liits bom im increasini^ msort to the ])ractiee of 
adojilin.i; a^rt'enionls. Nrv(ul}it‘](*ss. tin* system lias not hi'cn universally mtro- 
duet'd in union otlices. and oven wln-ie it exi.sts it has not always lit'cn suece.ssfnl 
in jireventinji disputes The seert'tary-treasurer of tin* union repoiled to this 
commission that ‘•some eiiijiloyi*!s violate ajirei'ments whenever they think it to 
their financial advanla;>e to <lo so.” On the oilier hand, tin* iiresidtmt of the 
Typoj;raplneal Union admitted at the tumveiition ol the organization in lOOOthat 
eomplaints were sometimes .pistiliably made of violations of apjreenients by the 
lot'iil unions. It was lai;.iely tor the sake of niaknty* the local ai'reenu'iit system 
more etfeelive that the plan of national arbitration was intiodiiced in IhOI. 

This system of arbitration was esiablislh'd by a .ioint agreement made by the 
International Tvpojifrajihieal (Tiioii and tin* Americ.ui Newsp.iper Publi.sheis' 
Association. The aftreenn'iit in full follows 

AniUlKAlloS VwRI'.KMKM UKIVVIUN I UK iMtlUlVN N l,\V SI' A I’t K I’Uil l''in If'' Vsm n | \ i |<)\ \Mi 
Tin IM I- UN \ iToN \i. 'I "v rix.ii vein. ,\i, rMt.s 

Section 1 011 Hti'l lifter-, lUdl.iiml until-, 1'MI2, niiv publi''lii'r who ,i mrinb.'i nf ibe 

.\merieiiu Newspaper I’ublivln'm' IvvoeliitiMii, .•mph.v uig union liib.)i in niiv d. |i;irlmeiit ..rnil drpiii l- 
inents, ol liH olhee, umler nil ('\ istuig eDiilnu l or eolilnu'ls, eidier vv nlten ei \ ei IgiI, W ll li a l.ieiil UlUoii, 
Ol uiiloiiH, elijii (ered l)> the 1 iirei mil tonal T\ pogia ulilenl t iiloii, sliall be plot cried umler such eoutract 
or ( ontliuds by llie luteriiahoiial I'lpograpbienl rnion aginiisl ’v.tlkoiil'','•Hike'-, boveotia, or any 
other form of (•ouei'rled inletlereiices w itli ilie peaeetiil oiKuaMon of (lie depaiiincnt or deiairlmeiils 
ol labor HO conlraeled for b\ any union oi itiiioii'' w Hit w Inch lie has eoutraetu.i! lelation-. Pir'i-nlnl, 
said pnblislior shall enter into a'lnigreeineii I vv llii (be Iiiti'iiiatitmal 'I'v pogiapineal Union toaibiliate 
all dllloreiieos that may a rise under '•aid (‘xisimg \ ei iail oi n ni ten contiael or eon tract', belw <‘eii said 
publisher and iiiiioii cmpli»y ees in .viiid .leparluieui oi depailliients, m i asc .said dlllcreiu'e'' can not 
(irst be settled bv eoiK'lliatloii 

see 2 If e.meiliiitioii la'lwooii the publmher and a loi'ol union fail', Ibeii provision mii't be made 
lot local ai bit ration If local ailatintion or mbit raters can not I'c iigiecl upon, all ilifTerenec' ‘hall 
b.'refei reil, ni<on application of <'iilu'r[iar(\, to I In' national beard ol hi bit la turn In e.ise a local boa id 
of at lad at loll is i.irmed ami a deri'ion lend.'rod u lii.'h is nii'Milistiietorv to eilber side, I ben an appeal 
may b.' taken (.> the milional bo.inl el ail>lftiitien b\ ibe iiissatislie<l pait\ 

See ;! In easesef appeal from .i le. .il beacdol arbilialioii tlie nalieiial boiiidol arlutralion shall not 
take evKleiiee e\ee|>l by a liiajentv vote ef (he bi).ii.|, but theap[»'llaiil ami apjiellee may be reiiuiicd 
to submit records and bi mi.s and to nuiKv' eial or w iitteii argumoiil' (at l lie option ef the beanl i in 'up- 
porl of I heir s.“\ end I'oii lout ions The eai li.'' to (lie i oiitiov op'V iiiav submit an agreed statement of 
facts, ei a traii'oiipt ol testinioiiv prepeiiy eel tilled lebelor.'a neiaiy public bv IhesU-iiographcr iHking 
the original e\ ideiiee ei d(']>e'Hieiis 

See I I’en.iiiig dei I'lon umlei sueli ii[>penl, work shall boeoiitinned m Ilie olhee of the publisher, 
part \ to tile ease, ami t lie aw aid el (he luitietiiil bea id ef ai bit nil ion shall, in all eases, ineln.ie a ileter- 
miiiatien ef (lu* is'iios involv ed, eev eniig the pel led bet w ceil the lalsiiig of (he Kssiu's and llieir final 
setll.'iiU'Hl, and aiiv eiiange oi eliaiiges in (he wage scale of einjjl.iy ees mav. at (he diseri'tion of tlie 
board, bo made etfeetive from thedali' (be issues weie lirst niadt' 

See 2 > ll, in an V ease, imv number ol ilie u.'wspaper publisher' of any ei(\, formiiig a local publish¬ 
ers’ association, eiiler inte eeiiiiaet, i .Thai oi w ntleii, w itli ain el (he Milienliiiate unieiis belonging 
to or a Hi Haled with Ibe I Mb'rnaliomil 'i’y pogni pineal Unieii, llu'ii and in that ease sueh associations 
ahivll enjo; alt the liglits an.I be sul.jeete.l to all the obligations herebi appiving to any iudi\iduiil 
publisher as noted above 

.See (1 Kmploy ers w hose otliei's are imuui in all iiieehaiiieal departments under the jurisdieiieii of 
(he Interna I leiial Tv pegrapliii'iil Union, ami in w ho'C' olhees disputes arise ntTeeliiig eiio or all of these 
depuitnients, wliii'li I'aii not be s,>(i!e<l leeally, shall have the nglit to demand the services of tin* 
national board of arbitiaiion k'nieloy eis w hose olhees aie union m one "i mere meehamcal deimrt- 
meiits under the juiisdu iumol the Intel nalieimlTy pogra|>hieal Union sliail have tlie ngtil to demand 
the sen ices of (he national biaud of mbit rat ton as to disputes which may arise in any of these union 
departments, wlucli e.ui not be.seiih'd locally 

See 7 . I/oeal unionsof the Inteinational 'I'yivograidiieal Union becoming involved in di.spnte.s with 
a publisher coneerning the union ileparlnieiit.s ef (lie olliees hi'retefore desi'ribed shall have the right 
to demand the m'i vices ef the national beanl ei arbiiration, if such disputes can net be settled locally 

See H Tlie words " union depart men ( " as lu'reiii employed ‘hall be een'tnu d to lefer only to siieh 
departments ns are imule np wfielly of union einplovees. fn which niiioii rules pievaii, and in which 
the nmoii has heen fnrmallv recognized by the emplover 

Hei' y I' IS understood ihid tin,' agreement shall apply to individual members of the American 
Nevvspai>er Publishers' As.s(>eiaiioii, ur local aNsoeiatloiisuf piiblisherHueeepling it and the rules drafted 
hercuiuier, at least ;'>0 duy*(f before a dbiiute s>lml' arise. 
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Sv'i' 10 The luuioiml Inianl of arbitnnicm ''hall oonsmt of iho rre{<i»loiif of tho International Tnxv 
«rH|.liUrtl I’nion, uinl thi- > of the AnuTican Nc\sa|iHpiT rnhlli-lHTv' Avkh-IhIioh, or iJuir 

)>ri>Mrs iiij<l in till* (O ( III of failure to reneli lUi H^reeineiil. (Ih m* o shall w-lei I a third inemlM'r in 
(‘a( h di'piiti', (1 h' niettiher so selecual toad as diinrinaii of iln* l>oar<l The (iii'lini; of Hh“ majority of 
the hoard shall Ixdlnal iiiid shall he a* cepteii jiHsm-li 1>\ llie parties to the (llspiite inulen oiislderalion 
See 11 In the e\em of dlliei part) to the dispute lefii'liifj loaei ept ami eoniph w tth the decision of 
tlie national board ot arlmruiion, all ui<l and suiijHvrl to die liriii or eniphneror hwal union iffusititj 
necei (tali' e and i-oiu pi Inner shall he w ithdrau n h\ Imth pa Mien to this atrrt'emeiil Tlie acts of men 
reealeitiaiil eiiiplo\eror union shall la* piihlieh (hsa\o\\(-(1. and tlie airwrieved paiU to this a^n'C- 
ineiit “hall tie inniishe'l b\ tlie other With an olheml doi nineiit to that elfeet 
M-e 1 1 . The 'aid iialioiitil Isiard of iirhilraiion must act u hen its ser\ lees are ilesned h\ eittier party 
to u dis|,tite as id' 0 \e. and slmll proceed with all pcs-ihi.- dis|.at,h m reiuh rum- siieli m-i \ iei > 

See 1,; All e\p(‘n'(s altendaiit Upon the smih iiient of an\ disimle. e\eept the personal expeiise.s 
of tlie coin 111 ivslDiicr oi the \inerlean Newspiiin'i I'ulilishers' Assoelution and ot the i're«ideiit of I he 
Intenmtioiml'1 \ po'.'ru|>hie,il I nioii shall be home I’lHiallY h\ the parlies to llie di'jiiile 
s. ,• It '1 lie I oiidilio'is ol'l.tiiiUiK hetore the nut la doll of this dispute shall reimini in elTei t pendinir 
die timlum ot til-' Im.mI oi of the iiaUoiuil Ix'iird of arlulratioii 
s, I I . 'I'tir ii'llow iiiir itih s shall noArrn the imtioiml l>oard of ,i rial ration in adjU'limr dilTeremes 
het\.' I n pinlii s to th" tmreeiiH itl 
I It iii.i\ deinr lid d'i[ilii ali‘ t \ la-w nil mi situmiieni' of yne\ aiiees 

It iiui\ eMoioiie all pal lu s in \ olM'd 111 an\ dilT< 1 eiM'< s refeiiisi (o it for adi'alieatioii 
,1 ilium I m|i|o\ so. li siaiioeiajdiers, (‘le as liiH\ be iM'eessar\ (o faellllate husini'ss 
i It taa\ re-jiiiie an alia la \ it on all di'piiit d points 

'• It shall lia\ e free aei e^s |o all books ami re< on)' beiinni; on points nl is'iie 
<• l^|ual oppi a lnnit\ siiall hi‘ allow ed for piesoiital loii of e\ Khniee and arjtinm'iii 
7 liur'iiualu.ns -Imll la' comlm'ied in tlm presence oi representainc' of tioth parlies 
s I lie d.'liheiaiimisdt the hoaid 'hall Ian omlm l.'d in eXi'ciiine session, a ml tlie lindiiij's, w heiher 
un.uiiim aisor Hot, siaill ho ’ll^;|lecl hy all Ilu‘ mmiihers ol (lie lain id in eaeli iiistaiu e 
'I In die e\ent oi eiihm oarlv to the dispute refiisiiiu' or fathnu I'"' appear I'lf present Us easi' after 
due m>i u-i . It ma\ lie adjuooed in default iiml liiidinvs imidcied anamft such part) 

1 ,' \1' erndmiei' .'otniaiinieatmi |o tlm l^oaol in eoniideneo .<lnill bo prosor\ed in\iolat«' ami no 
ii'i .a.I Ilf siudi e\ ideiiei' 'hull he kept 

See p> I he form of ( ontrad to he miteml inio lo dm puhlislier and tho Internaiionnl Tvpi'iKraph- 
u al I iiion shall ho ns follow « 


ll is airrei ci iiei weeii-puhlislmri St or propiieiori' i oi tlu-of-, dnl\ aiithon/ed to ad in 

Its 1 -. lialf, ptirt\ol die lint uarl.amllhe liileniiiiioiial T\I'oHi.iphieal I nioii, hj il.s )Ui"ideiU, duly 
aul hoi i/eil to 111 I in Its heluiM, ami also in behalf ol -- - - iiiiioni 'i of -- - as tollow s 

riuil am ami all di')iules dial imi\ ai ne iiml<r i 'lo e\ nl mil’ eontind (' i, \ erhal or w Ml ten, hd ween 

- piitifisher; s) or projirieioi ix) a iid die - - oiiioiu s i or am memliiT llimeol, m>w operat Ihk In 

the - deparlmmil IS) oi die - - sfi.ill iii-i he si ii led h\ com iliaiioii hd w een dm iinltlisher and 

die iiuthonlii s of the local iiiiloii, il [lossilile ll iml die imiller shall he teferred to arhltratloli, 
(imh I'arl \ o the . oiitroi el v lo srdei 1 1 arhitralor and the Lf 1 Ims (dmseii to selei t a thinl, die decision 
of a ma loii > d sm h hoard of arhil ration lo he I'lmil and lamlmi: upon both parlies, ex re] a as hereiii' 
Hill r pro\ id ' for 

II local arh.ii.iiuui or .iihiinilitrs c.m mii he .ilui -'iI ni'oii, all dilTi'reiiccs siuill he leferred, upon 
apiiluatioii ol ml lie I juirl' to 1 he iialiotuil hotiiii oj a rhi trillion, (oiistsinm' oi the piesidmit of dm 
Interimiioiial T'poyraphical I'nioii am! the i omini"ii>m r ot die )nu'nean \'cw su.iiim I’lihlmhers' 
\ss,K'iatiou, or 1 timr ]iio\i( am) il da- ho;nd thus constuulcd < an not iiKree it sliall he anthon/.ed t') 
sclei I nn aditiiioinil uu mlim, ami dm decision of a majorilv ot tins l)onr<l, thus consiinuc*), shall he 
tinal and hmdiii^' uiioii hotli iiarlies 

I’endum arhiiraiion ami decmion dirrmindm, w<irk 'hall he cr>ntinim(i us usinil in dn- oiliee of the 
l>uhlis|ier parl\ (o this ai^n » inmit, and (he awartl of dm aihitl'iitors sliall. in all case' im hide ii 
ddermuudioti of die issiirs iuxohed coxeritifr the period heiwemi die rai'iid of die is'iies ami die 
III! ll seldi mmil, and an\ id inline "r elniiiy'es in tlie w aj^c scale of eiiiplov ees, oi otlicr t nlini:, may, at 
the discielioii of the .'irhilialors, lx made ctfci li\c fiom llu' ilale tlm |s'ii<'s weii lir't nnide 

III ease a lot a I hoaul ol ailiilraiinii i- foriiie*) and a <ie( I'lmi rernlerml w lin h is niisadsfm {itrv to 
mlher Si'le, till II an 'Iitlx al max he taken to the iihm (‘-•Ic'i nh« d ti.illoiial hoaid of iirhilialloii l.v the 
ili'sal .'tied pari) rmnliiiK (l< msimi under Mich niijieal lioin n iociil hoanl ol arliii ration work shall 
he coiilnuied U' iisinil m the olliee rif the piihlisluT I'lirlx (o the ca'i ami the award of tlm I’lilioiml 
hoaid ol arhitraliitii 'hail, in all ea'i s. imdnde a determination ol dm is-iu's jmoh i <1, i oxerliiK the 
ix'Moil heix'eeii the raisiiij,' ot tlm is'in s am! thmr liinil 'ellli niciil, a ml aiiv change on hank'' -mn Ihe 
w iii.’(“M .do of mnplo) ees max, at the dl'i relloii of tlm lioard, la mailc elTei tix >• from di< dale tlie issiiea 
Wi'ie lii't made 

111 (oiisideration of the ajiircmneni h\ the 'aid jaihli'limi'i or pio(irmtor|si to arlnlnili' all dliler- 

mic. s arisinir under cMstiiik' xmhal or w nltmi i oni rm U'l w idi l Im-unioinsi, the Inlernational 

'I \ ja«k'raphie)il riiioii iiKi Cl'S to underxv rite dm said ' xi'tiiik: c' aiirai lisi and k''i.iraiUx'es thmr fullill- 
mmil on dm pari of-nnioiK'i 

)l isexjires'lv understixd ami ak'reeci that the -i i inms mimlimed from 1 lo 17, inclusive, of the ajfree 
iiienl iHtween tlm Ainenciiu Nexx'iaiper I’lihli'liers’ A'soi lation ami die Inti imit.oiial Typoirraiiliical 
I nion, hrrmint'vnllai Imd, slmll he < oii'iderc'l ati iiitek'ral pari of this < ontract, and .sliall tiaxe the 
same toree and elfe< l as tlmiiKh net loith in die < oiilra< t itself 

'I Ills Contract shall he in full fop e and elTect from-dux of --, l‘.K) , to-dax of-, lOO-, 

unless lerminut'sl sixmer b\ niutiia! coiismil 

In xxitness whereof the nmlerMk'iied juililisherisi or propnetortsi of the stud iicwspajier and the 
prx'sidmit ol the Jnternatioiial ■l)po)tniphJ<'al I'lUon Imve hereunto alhxed thmr resiu-etive si^’iia- 
liires (his-day of-, PMI- 

This ( oxenant helweeii the International Txpok’rajducal I'nion and the American Ne\\“pa[>er I'nf)- 

Itshers' AsstK'iatiou shall rmnain m elicct frirni-day of-. lyo-, to-<ia\ of-, ItK)-, 

xinlo'Xs t(TnunHt«s 1 sooner h\ mutual constuit 

ThiH aj^rcciunnt does not provide for tho universal .application of tlie principle 
of conciliation. It jirovides virtually for the estahlishnnnit of a oonrt which inay 
h«‘ re.s()rt<‘d to hy any employer who employs exclusively unnm men in a f<iven 
department, or by any union with regard to disputes with employers employing 
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ftxclii«iv(‘ly union iiioii. It declares that if any imblisher shall enter into an apcree- 
luent with th<5 union to arlntrato jill differoiK ^'s that may arise, the International 
Union sliall ^^naraiitee tln^ iHu formance (jf any existinj^ contract or contracts as 
to the conditions of labor, preventing strikes and lioycotts or other forms of inter¬ 
ference. The nresident of the Typographical Union, c()mmeiiting upon this sys¬ 
tem, dcclan-s tliat it goes little fnrtlier than the Typogra])hical ITnion had gon(‘ 
bebne.' Tla^ rules of the union have long coiitaimsl a ]>rovision in favor of arbi¬ 
tration: “ Wlien disjmles arise betwetni sulxinlinate unions, or subordinate unions 
and eiiiployers. winch can not bi' adjusted after conference between the parties at 
issue, tlie matter may Ih! settled liy arlntratioii." '‘TIhi union has mwerin the 
past," continues Ih’esident Lyiicli, " giiar.inteed the contracts of loe.il organiza- 
tioTis, ])ul surely iio memlxa' lias favored the hreaking of tiiesi' conlracts.’* Tlnua* 
shonhl he iKunicerlainty as to the validity ot tlii‘contracts, so bir as the action 
of the national organization is conci'rned. The pii'sKhait fiirtlHT i>oints out tliat 
it should lieri'after Ix' necessaiy for the local contiacts to recenu' the aj)proval of 
th<' iuleniational oflicers. in order that (he iiifeniaiioiial organization may not 
hind itself to iijOiold any agrefuiient of which it disa])proves. 

The arhitratioii agreement contams a form of contract which may lie enteicd 
into by local pnblislu'rs and the Tnfeiiiational Union. Under this (“oiitiact cacli 
party agrees, in case any disjuiie can not be settled by (■()nciliation between th<i 
publisher and t lie autlioiitn's of tlie loi'al union, to sulntiit it to aibitr.ition. Each 
party is to select one aihitratoi and the 1 wo thus cIiomui are to select a tliird, If 
sucli local .irhitratois can not bt* agH‘ed on. all differences must Ik‘ icferrc<l. on 
ajiphcatioii of cither party, to the national board of arbitration. An appeal may 
also be made to this boar<l if either ])ai'ty is dissatisfied witli the K'sult of local 
arbitration. The national board of arbitration is to consist of the president ot 
the International Typograjiliical Union and tlie commissionei of the Ameiuuin 
Newspaper Publi.sliers’A.ssocialion.or their proxies. If tlieyfail toK'achanagree- 
nurnt these two are to sel<‘ct a tliird member, and tlie finding ot a majority of the 
board is to be final. 

Pending a dixusion by tlu* national board of arbitration, woik is to be<‘Oii(inned 
in th(‘ ollic(( of th(' pubh.slier, an<I final deci.sion may he made to taki* effecl from 
th(' date when the issu(‘s fir.st arose, ff eitlier paity to the dispute* rotust's to 
comply with the final decision of tlie national boaid of arhif lation. all siipjioit is 
to be withdrawn from such recalcitrant <*nip]oycr or union, and Ins or its act is to 
be i^>ni)l]cly disavowed Then* is no other provision for enforcing theawaidsof 
arbitrators, 

While tins agrei'iiiciit was under dise’ussion, prioi' to the referendum vote of the 
local unions hy wlucli it was aelopted, it was pointed out by ceitam membeis of 
tlie union tliat the agreement would permit an emplo\ei or association of em]>]oy- 
<TS to make* contracts and pio\idt‘ for arbitration witli tlie compositors alone, 
excluding (lie members of tlu' piessmen's organization and of the bookbinders’ 
organization. witJi which flu* Typographical Union has au agrei'ineiit providing 
for .ioint aelieii and joint dis]mt(‘^ in many cases. Itisinissiblctliatsonii'ddh- 
culty may ari s('on 11 ns account, but a satisfactory sdlutKui will proh.ihly ultimately 
be rt'aclu'd, jKi.ssibly l)v provision for arbitration on tlu* part of all tlirec of tlic 
organizations. In ,iny case, tlu* arbitration agieement was confirmed bv tl'e 
memb(*rs of tin* Typograjdnc.il Union by the large majority of 12,ot f to ;h52b. 

The relations <»f the Typographical Union with the United Typothctai of Amer¬ 
ica. the great organization of m.ister juiiiters. which includes esp(*cially book and 
job ])rinting offices, aside fiom iiowspaiiers.are le.ss friendly than witli (be Ameri¬ 
can Newspajier Publishers' Association It is true that in 1H5IS a joint committee 
of the Tyjiotlu'tie. of the International Ty])ographi<“al Union, the International 
Printing Pressmen's and Assistants' Union, and the Iuleniational Brotherhooil of 
BookbindiTs met at Syracuse* and euten'el into an agrci'inent regarding the honis 
of labor. Tliis agreement provid<‘d that from Nove'inher 21. ISPH, to November 
21.18‘h), 1h(* employers belonging to the* organization wouhl require only To limirs 
of labor piT week, and after November 21, IHtlb, o4 hours per wi'ek. The* commit¬ 
tees of the workingmen's organizations, in return for this concession, agreed to 
attempt toeipialize the S(“ale of wages in the competitive districts where there 
were at that time serious ineijualities. It appears, Iiowever. that the Typothetie 
are disposed to antagonize organized labor m general rather than to deal witli it 
in a ooneiliatory maniu'r. 

2. The International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union.—Tliis organization fol- 
low.H tlu* examjile of the Typographical Union, from whicli it was originally 
formed, in securing local agreements with employers regarding tlie conditions of 


iS(,'eT.\poi{mpliK'iilJ(iiirnal, Murcli 1,1'.HJl. 
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labor, ainl practically all that has said witli rci'ard to suc}» local a^frccinciits 
HI tin- ( um' of tin* T\poj;ra)>lin al riiion applio t'* llils ori;aiiization as well. A.s 
yet the pre>f.meu have made no ^'eneral provision of a national sco]>e for arbi¬ 
tration. 

The constitution forbids any local unmn or member lo enter into lU'f^otiations 
111 the name of the international union tortile puijioseof makinjj, any contract 
winch will affect Its interests, without tin* sanction of the boaid ot directors. It 
IS further deelared that all eonlraets or aifieements winch encioa< h upon or sur¬ 
render ** any ot tile powers or lights i lamietl hy oi vi'sted in the I l\ P. and A. 
T'.. <(r which may be detrimental to the inteiesls or welfaie of anv union dei i\ m^; 
itsehaitei from tins international union, or individual affiliated with the sam**, 
i.s her<‘h\ dei'lared null and void " Hut tin* n‘sliietion on the making'“f a;^ree- 
meiits is e.xplaineil not to apply to negotiations as to tin'adoption of a seah' of 
wa^o's 

Till* pH'ssnieii undeltake toentoiei* af^reemellts with employeis hyplovidin^ 
tliat wheiiexi-r a siilioi'dinat*' niiioii or its repi(‘s»‘ntalne ai^rees upon a basis of 
setth-meiit for .1 stiike. lockout, or aiivotliei ibff’en nee with em[ilo\eis. and the 
muon lulls or leluscs tm ,* weeks to jmM i'ed on the basis a^^ieeil on. Ilie inti'i'- 
national piesnleiir ■ ma> inoeee<l to a lin<il settlement, ’ and if the union does imt 
abide by the tei nis so a.uueed on ii rnav lie <lis<'i]ilineil as tin* i>resident may direct. 
Theie isan appeal in sueli ease.s to the boaid of diieetois but none to tile enn\en- 
tloii oi the f'eiielal membels}n[). 

The pi esidcnt. Ill his lepoi t to the eonveiUion ol l!MIU. all account, of a 

difficult \ 111 St JiOins in which oneot the hieal unions, alter at^reeintc to arbitrate, 
lefiist'd to aliide by the decision. •’ Ueali/aii” the f.iet tliat no labor oij;anization 
I'ould atfoid to stnltil\ it sell by lelusin^ to.ibide by an ai bitiation fairly entered 
into. ' be undertook to in\esfiL^ate and settle the mallet He loiind th.it the union 
*• iiiid been most untmt unate ni their scloi lion o| an ai bill at or. as the individual 
elioseii was utli'ily iKuoi.nit of tin* technical and nieehamcal tVatmes of their 
woik. also. heniK somewhat invoh. d in politn s. was ;ippi eeiative of the fact tliat 
the ^food will of the newspapeis w.is a ^ooil thin;; to h.n e Anyhow, evi'ry point 
that till' men lia<l eontemled f< -r was t >1 away l*y tlie ai biti ator whom they had 
selei ted (o lepiesent them, witli tlie 1. siilt that they could se.neeU be blamed for 
rehism^^ (o .dude by it " TIk' piesideut sueeee<|<'d m hav in;; the matter icopened 
.iiid 111 ai 'iii^inK a e<u iju'unise. wlin li was aj^i et <l to liv bolli p.irties.' 

3 , hithog aahic trado, -The seeietaiv ot the bitlioi;iapheis' Inteinatioiial l*ro- 
teetue and Heiiefieial Association lepoits that the altitude of <-mployeis iowaid 
the oi;r;ini/alion is iisiiallv liieiidly. Imt that no .ueinual effoit is made to obtain 
sped he wi it ten ai^iecments. ' There Is a wi it ten a^^ieement coin ernni^ tlie uni on 
label 111 (]lin-a;.n). and written .i^neeitu nts nie s<uiietimes made at the end of a 
strike Dilleiences with emi)lo\eis ale halulually settled bydiie<-t nef^olnition 
helwedi iimon ortieeis and ( llluT liidl\ldual em|do>ers or otlii eis of employeis' 
o! Ljani/at Ions Theie ,uc no I'oniial boaids of eoiidhalion or <n bit I’ation, tlioiif^h 
the sedel.iry coiisidris that sm li a system miKht be advaniai^eoiis. 

Tile constitution of the Intleu^i.ipheis'I'nion loi niei ly‘•ontaineii a iirovi.sioii 
relating" lo arluliation. hut it was strieken out 111 |H'l 7 . alter the death o( the 
du]>lo,-eis‘l)()d.\. known <is the National Litho^raphei s' .\ssodatioii. The prosi- 
ileiit. 1 ecommemlini' this ai tnui undei e.\istin^ eiieiiiust.inees, adhered to the 
principle of ai bit ration, ami sa.nl •' If ,i sal isf.ieiory eeiie-nt < ,ui be ai rived at. 
in unv. or. for that matter, all ot oiir cities, wdierebv tlie ipiesiion in disputi* will 
be reieiTeil fo arbitration, it soems to me a pro^i esslvc step to ai-eepl it/' 

VIII. LONGSHOREMEN.' 

1. Organization of Longshoremen.--Tin* workiTS on the din ks of the (in-at Lakes 
are ipiite j^eiieralU oi^ainzed into the Infernational Loii-^shoiemeu's Association, 
althougli this body has compaiatively little streiij'th as yet alon^' the coast of 
either <n ('an. The orj;aiiization of longshoremen on th(‘(4re<it Lakes is acompar* 
atividj' new thiny;. Imt it has already resulted in ^reat niipro\ements in tlie con¬ 
ditions of labor and m tlie, character of the workingmen tliemselAes. An cvideiici' 
of the conservatism and strength of tin* International Longshoremen's A.s.so(‘ia- 
tioii is found in tin* fact that tin* leading em])loyers on tin* lakes recognize tin* 
organization and maki* fonnal contracts with it. The eimstitution of the associa¬ 
tion cautions all local unions not to make (*xorl)itanl eharges for their Avork, and 

^AnuTium l’^l■^s|ilall, Scpti-intn'r. llKXi. p |s 

-seo tU.Mi tysliiiKniy 01 Mr Hi-nr> (' llHrii'r ■■<■( rriarv ot itir I^.nKshiirfiiicii's A'Wh lauoii iii n-itorUs 
of Iiuliistnal Commission, vol ix, p in'!' 
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to employ all li<)noral>lt‘ im'aiis to (‘ffe(;t iM'Hcc'fiil settlement of disputes before 
BtrikinK- 

2. Agreements with ore and coal dock managers.—According to the testimony of the 
Hecretary of the Longshoremeirs AsMK'iation before the Industrial Commission, 
it has (dflu'r a written agr(M*ni(‘nt or a general nnd<‘rstanding regarding the con* 
ditii'iis of labor with the dock managiUH in practically all of the lake ports. The 
most extensive and important of these agreements aie those r<‘gnlating the 
hamlling of ore and coal at the Lake, Erie jiorts. In March, IDOU. for tlu^ first 
time, a conference was held between tbe leading dock managers of Lake Erie and 
tl>o r{*])resentativ(‘s of the Inb'rnational Longsliorem<‘ns Associatiiui, and an 
agreeim*nt was iM'acbed regarding the conditions of lai)or for th<' navigation sea¬ 
son. Similar coiifereiu^ea were lield in tbe fall of DOO to adopt ^omt agreements 
regarding labor on tlu' doeks in the winter months when large amounts of ore 
stoned at the ])orts an! shii)jn‘d away by railroad. Again, in Maich, a con¬ 
ference adopted a “ summer agreenu'ut’’ for tlu' year. It appears probable that 
the system is thns fairly well established, and that it i.s likely to be extended. 
There i.s no formal organization of tlu! joint conferences, and tiie agreements are 
as yet comparatively simple. The principle' of arbitratieen eif disputed epu'stienis 
has be'cn introdiie-eel, howc'Ve'V, and it se'e'ins preebablo that tlie! system will more 
and more te'iid to maintain irie-nelly redatiems b(!tween eiu\)letye>rs and empleeyees 
in the* peerts of tlie* Croat Lakes 

The inanage-rs of the eeial and e>re' docks on the lower Lake Ei le' ]>orts arc eu'gan- 
ized inte) the Deee-k Manage-rs'Assoe-iatieni. which includes ine-mbcrs from San¬ 
dusky, Leerain, lluieni, Cle-veland. Fairi>ort. Ceennoaut, Ashtabula, anel Toledo. 
Ohio: Erie, l*a., and Bulfale), N. Y. TlieOirst e-onfe-rene-e' between tlie ottice-rs of 
thisiisseKuation and tbe Iiitewnational Lemgsbeire-inen's Associatieui was Indd in 
March, ltH)0. and bistesl 11 days. Tbe re'preseuitative's of the workingnuai we-re 
chie'tly freuu the! local unions of ceial and em' handh'is in tlu; Lake Erie poits. but 
tlu: general edliccrs of the' Int(Tnatie)nal Associatieai also lete depart. Anagres'inent 
was tinally iva< he'd e-ove-ring the seasem of navigatieni e)f P.lOi). It provieb'd sepa¬ 
rate scale’s e>f wage-s and regulations leu- tbe cemditiems of labor of the eiro sbew- 
<‘l<*rs and tnmnu'is. tbe coal handle'is and otheT weirkme'ii on ceeal deecks. and tbe 
hoistf'i’s and eiiguie'cr.s. The' ge'iieTal agre'e-incni, apphe-ablc to all tlu'se classe's of 
workingnu'n, pre)vid(‘d that labor not spe'e-ifie'd in tlu'se'pavate s<du‘<lule*s sliemld 
be advanced Id-i per ce'nt above- tlu' edosing lates of IMPii. Tbe- manage'rs also 
agi'ce'd to employ exediisively me'inbe'is eif the: leical unions eif longsheu-e'ine'u whe'ii- 
eve-r siiedi iiU'mbeTS satisfiicteiry te» tlie: dock managers could be* prewieb'd. altlmugh 
in case* of sbeirtage either pe-rsons might bo e-mpleiye'd. As a mafteT eif fact, in 
most ports where' the' Lemgslieire'inen's Association is stlongly eirganize el the old 
system of .ste:v('dore‘s eir ceuitracteirs for leiadmg and iinloaeling vesseds has b(*e*n 
deine* away with and the ine'inbeis of the unieni we»rk elire'ctly tor tliedeick inan- 
uge'rs or the'vessed eiwne-rs. This method virtually take's the* torm e>f a coopera¬ 
tive ceintract. The le)e!al union arrange's tei load or unload the* \essed. cliargiiig so 
much iiertein.and divides the preece-eds among the* me*mbers eif the union wheiaro 
engaged in the work, while* the difft're'iit membe'rs are- alloweel weu-k in rotation. 

Another important feature eif the agree*me'nts bet we-en the* Leiiigshoremeirs Asso- 
ciatiem and the Dock Manageu's’ Asseiciation is the' provision teir arbitiation of 
disputed points, ('lauses of the summe*r agreement eef 11)00, whu'h have been 
repreidueed in the winter agreement eif t'lOOandtlu* sumnie'r ugreennent of 11)01, 
provide' that, in tlu! case of unusual work not covere'd by the terms of tlu' agree¬ 
ment, the ceiinpensatiein shall be: aeljnste‘d by the re*presentatives of the.* leical 
organization eir eirgiinizations and tlu' dock managers, with arbitration of the 
diiference.s if theiy can not agree. In the event of any ceuitroversy arising from 
such a cause eir for any other re'a.seiu, work sliall continuo and the elifTerences shall 
be settled in an amie-alile manner. If possible, the representatives of the local 
organization of longshoremen and of the dock managers shall reach a settlement. 
Failing to do so, the respective representatives shall choose a third person and the 
three shall constitute a board of arbitration. If the respective reju'esentatives 
can not agree* upon a third man tlu*n each party shall choose a disinterested man 
and these two shall choose a third. The decisions of boards of arbitratiiin thus 
constituted, by a majority vote are to be tinal. 

Testifying in Fi'brnary, 1901, the secretary of the International Longshoremen's 
Association asserted that under the tc'rins of thc.so agreements practically all dis¬ 
putes had been settled by frieiully negotiation between the local oi ganizations 
and tlu' local dock managers, resort having been taken to arbitration in only a 
single instance. Strikes liave been entirely prevented in the ports covered by the 
agreement system. The full textof the general joint agreement of 1901, together 
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with the f'lH'Cial clansoH re^jnlatiuj' the labor of ore shovelers and trimmers, wlneh 
may b<* taken as tyjaeal of tite otlier detailed pnnisions. follou • 

XyrorHH'in iiukIc titid rntcn'il into at Cknrlainl. Ohio, ttio lifn'ciith ita\ of Marrli. IlKJl, lo uikI 
h<‘l\o.'ii llio liilrrnational l.otiK'k'tri no ii'v Vs-vHiuiioti lo i(s <iHn cps <liih Hiilhoil/o<l ninl llio 
ri-'|>i-cU\o io. al ort'aiii/atii'tis llu ri'of },\ tli<’ir<lul\ aiiitiori/isl rrpt'‘'<'ntati\i'v \Uio lia\c altai-lioil 
thi'ir iiatiu-'* |o till' as (irsf pari \. ami I In- l><a'k Manau<Ts o\s nliif; i locks a I I lie lake isTls, 

w ho lm\ c altacliisl tlicir liaiiu's to till' ajtrcciiiclU a' '> ( olid pal 1\ 

W irNKS'KIM 

I 'I hi'aKrccmctit i-made inr iho reason of iiaviKailoii of I'HH 

I la re are ultm In <i In n lo a' a part of 1 Ills a>:reeim Ml 'eliediili-' of w a^e' iiiarki d ^■ \ hiliits "A," 
a, ■ r " 1) ’ and }• ” and made pari hereof Said '■ he<liilc'ot uairc' and al 1 pi o\ ivion^c therein 

{•oiil.iim ii are to he ri spe. tod lo all the parties hereto ami ar<' ta n'ln airi< ed to for I lie \ ear l‘N>|, as 
s.'l foi I h 111 'aid n 'p< < 'l \ e h< <iilli ' 

'I he Sc ale oi ua>;< ' lor hoi'ler- and <' 11 ^ 111 ' 'T' !■' h' v’lii as 'I a ted in I la 'c la iluh' i eh n me thereto, 
(cn Ma\ M I'til 

.t \ II einplo\ >■' einjcloN ed h\ the I lock Managers for I he pin po'c- of i.oi form me the work set forth 
In the s( laalnh-, la n to iittac 111 d sliall hr nieliihiTs of the |oi ill oiealit/atloii' u la tie\ < r siirh men 

I an he had u Im < all piTfoitii thr woi k as i allnj lor ill ... I. « heii via || an n i aii not hi' lind, 

the Iioi k ^!;lIl.le' is lun '• thr rieh t to v,-, m r an\ oi liei im n a hoi an pc a foi in the u oi k in a sati'fiatoi \ 
III,11 me I mil il Stic h (iiiir as niemlii rs ri I lu Iitli rn.itioiial hoiie'liori'iia n ' \svr>i i,ti am eaii In - sn iiml, 
that Mo man shall hc' dl'i hillei d illn ait jii'l < ailsr a lid hr tiol ilird o| thr i aiisr ol t hr d|si haiee 

I '1 hr |io. k \|a iiaerrs OI 11 \\ in rs vhall at a II liiiirs ei \ e lo the mrii inteirstrd an opportmillv to 
iit'prei hills <>1 ladiiie or oidi is lor ir. . i \ me I aleoi s tor tin- piirpoM- oi Iminine ot \' rif \ me the 
(oiiimee (o he- loaded nr miloacled 

r> Il Is iimiM'liH-i I h.il OI, avaaialh . w la II aii\ niiusiial not k a ns. > i ii isola le>l ( asfs no I e<n er<'<l 
hj (Ills aeii riia lit the na n ulnii lalh.l upon, shall perlotin sin h lahor, and the eoiniieiisatioii 
I hell for sliall hr ill II rmiin .1 and .idjnvn c| l.i t \m , ii thr rrpn '< nial i \ i s oi i h.’ I... al oieaiii/atioiH and 
I lie I icii k Maiaui is or (>i\ in-i' and i it I h" i \ riil o| nin divaen ' iiniit, vhall hr in hit mini as lirrelln 
afliT pro\ idl'd lor (hr aihiiialioii ol ililfi irin I < oiitnoi T'lrv oi erii'\am r- 
n .\ll III ms Hot iiientioiinl in tins i oninn l or tin' 'i In-dnli s In-rrlo alia. In >1 'h.ill hr perfornn'd. 
and III I pa\ mm Is shall hr m idr ior uork doiir iimirr i his aermnml in an on la in e u it h the usual 
( iisioni III ri tohiir pr.'iailme upon the re'pi • live doi k' 

7 In the 1 \. lit o| a n\ i <>!ii ro\ er'\ at is me hr) nr. n | In- men or loeal oieam/al ions and (he Dm k 
Miiiiae' is or 1 )\\ iiers, or in the I \ eiit of aii\ ot l he mm or loi al oreaii i/al loin ha\ me any eriei nin-es. 
the men shall '•"Il I ill lie to not k, ami an \ n’nl all 'in h eoiitmii t'l. s amt ei'e'ai" es'li.ill he sett led, if 
jiosvihle, l)\ the rr]i|esrniaii \ 1 - of the In a I oreti in/.at Ion ami t he n presmlat i\ eof (he Do. k Nlatuieers 
Ol (ivuiers ll vii, Il , oiii to\ I r'li s and eor\ ,im es . an iinl he so settled, then (hr\ sliall he urhil rated, 
h\ 1 lioosine a thud disiiit.'re'lril imm upon hoin the repn smtalne of (he lo.al oieimi/ation ami 
the Dock ^llma^,:.'rs vhill aern , and thr di i i -m, of im\ i no shall he linal If I lie icpn-sruiatn e of 
tin- In mI c ireaiii/alioii ami (he repre-mtatu e ol the I to. k ^Ia ime<'rs or ()u tiers ran m>i auTcc upon a 
third man, tin n .'ach sidr shall clinisr a divmt.'rrsii .1 man and tin' two (hsinlcii‘'(< d inrii thus 
clios. Il to. hot)'.' a t hird di'inliTrsi. ci iiinli, and said thrre iiirii 'hall . oust iinle n h.iaid ol ai lull at inli, 
ami I lie . I'loii of a ma r i ll \ oi sa id I lire.' shall hr imal and all pal t Irs shall ill >1 dr (heielis 

II is r \ I •. s)' aem d dm t said til hilra I loll hoa III shall ;m . ( within I. ii <lav s a tirr I hr on iirrmee 

ol the dilTi ... aihiiialioii 

^ It Is d I'll III t’ \ undei»(oocl hrtw. ell I lie Dn k Maiiiie' is and tin- i. pi« s. tilal i\ es of the Intrrnn- 
Iioiial Loiieslioiemeu’s Ass... ml |om t l.al im hn r, w hiske_\, or o( h'T mlo \ mit ni); ln)nors shall he 
hrouirlil npoii the prop. ii\ of thr Do. k ^IaInl^;l■^s 

M II isal'o disiim ll\ nml'Tstooil dm; im men In an inloxn ale.i e.imiilioii oi nmlei tin in line nee 
of llcplor shall he 1 nil (to. t upon the prelnlsrs o| (II. Do. k Nlimau’ers 

Id 'I Iml iioin ot tll.'< nmpam. s’I mplo\rs I'lnplmc.| h\ ihr hour of month shall h.- piimide.i (o 
leiue (he do. k dtirmir uoikiiitr honis nnhoiiL permi"ioii, not lonnairi- m.'H uhrii lahoi is to he 
pcrfoi med 

11 I’m.'and fri'-h dnnkmi;'lal.T w itli oalm.'iil ami ..'vlinll h. proml.doii the <1oi k w here the 
liicli arc ♦•liiplov ed 

I.’ W Ill'll a I<o( al al ain do. k .pill' or refn -.‘s to work on a vessrl, it shall he . oiisidernl a \ tolation 
ol I centra, l ami t\. ss,.] umi he smi to an\ otln r 'lo< k or pml ^.'o\erlled h' l tus aj're.'inent, w here 
sheshali he-lisi limited or liiiivh.'ll iiml.'r the rules of diis . oil(nn I ill the sjmu' manner as thoiii'li 
she h.nl orin'iimlK hern . oiistmH .1 ih.Te, ami ihr inrii '<> Imishiin; (lie earKo shall na ei\c‘ the' entire 
pa\ tor di'elmrn'iiiK nr loa'liiiK all of t h.‘ earyo of sjii<l \ .-ss, | a ml I In- m.'ii s., refii'iiiir to wairk on sal.I 
\ <'s. I shall he dis.-harK.si, m ilh I he pri>\ ision that 11lls src-iion applies <nil\ lo .locks eoverml hv tins 
aKre.Miienl 

I \i(im I \ 

\Ne,lh.‘ ropre«f‘iiiati\es of the I/k'hIs of On-,''lio\el. rs, do In rehj ngrei'aml a.ecpl the s. ale and 
eonditioiis for lhi‘ mniKiition srason of THd 

ls( From the oneiniii.' of tia\ ijralioii to'se[)lenil)er 11th twelve hours shall eonsiimic a din’s work, 
and from .s^eideiiitaT l-'dli (<> I li.' < lose of mn liraiion eleven hours shall eonslitiile a dm 's work 
’id That llu* price to hr panl for niiloadinir ore. piK iron, limc'toiie, and alahasti-r ni. k from vessels 
simll he l.'i cents per ton 

a.) That 2'i cents per hour shall lie ]iatd for overtime 

•1th That die pnr'e that shall h.- naid for loaclmir ore from «loek hv nmi lime sluill he 7^ i. nis tier 
ton at all port-s, except'J' aiido f l).>i-k Tol.-do wlien-Hi cents shall l>e paid 
.“ith That the price that shall he paid for loadinu ore from .lock hv hand shall he '.*1 cents per (on 
ex<-t'ptntSamlusk\, I'JJ eent.s, and'I' atidd (‘ Dock. I'nlido, n cents 
♦cih That the price that shall be paid for transferrink' "re and [>i>r iron from ears lo dock shall he HJ 
eent.s per honr 

<th All da> work shall be pui'l for at (he rale of pl ei'iils [a r hour, overtime J'. cents per hour 
additional 

sih That ganjf bosses shall b.'selei-led b\ the siip.Tiiden.ient of (he dock II is understood (hat 
the> Ik* members of the I A 

Hill Where vessels come to liio dock with water in the liold. ami it is neees.sarv for soim* men to 
lav of! on neooiiiit of water, siieli men shall he paid at the rate of ’>() cents jier hour until 'in h water 
in freed, the tmdcrstandlng being that no ImihI simll W considered wet unless dm water is ij fnehes 
deep in the center of the majority of the liatelies being worked, after room has been made to take 
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(■arc (if tliri't' liucki'ts on the liottom; luid when' hoiit U liciiiK worktHl on th(' win^. water must u\ er- 
-1 feet or iiioic from tile win)f licfore any action sluitl hi‘ taken ni rcKanJ tovossul lieliiK oonNifl- 
ercil wcl 'I’iic nllc uieii nIklII be distnlniteci over lintchi's to eimlile les-el (<> nork to tin* best 
advantiiKc 'I'lie men '■Imll return |o work at rc«ulur rate as soon in water is below skin Wliens )t 
1h inijio'silile |o five a vessel fiom water in two hours after the water has lieeii diseovereti, double 
(oiiniiKe shall li(“ }>aid on hahinee of eartio 

lOlh l^i'Kal holidavs sliall mean l>eeoralion |ia\, Fourth of Inl\, Labor l»ay, and TlialiksKiv iiir 
I) av No other holnlavs to be reeoj'iii/ed 

lltli That there sliall be no woik oil Siindais (ir lej,’al liolidiiis unless \essels are in a u reeke(l con¬ 
dition and water in the hold, and til.'ll double loiina^'c shall he j.aid ainl o\ertinu'at the rate of 715 
cents per hour to I'ach man eiaployed 

I'Jlh In eases where nu'ii are taken from the boat w hen worknur in \esse! to toad ears on dock, 
they shilll receive the Nimc senle ns eailied on llie boat 

b!th The turn of t he jrank''* shall h<' in follows First ^jaiik' unload, it shall he first jraiiir in the time 
to he taken h\ lh(‘ sui.erinh'ndeiii ot (lie do. k oi ins leprescniaiive, as to (lie finishinjt oi the vessel 
Ills deeisioii shall be linat and bindiiur on I h.' im n^^ 

11th That 'y> e<'nls pei lioiii shall he paid to ilm k'aiiir doiinr I he work for mo\ iiiK nim hinerv over 
tin nialile from t he time lust leu k'ets within ini.i leet from (urn In hie iiiilil hnl letr Inn passed over 
tnrnlahle, 

ITith At all ports w here busim ss ol t lie dock is (.'lealet i han dav Kaliir < an hand!.', doiilile stufi.^ can 
he w orked at I he i.'jjiila i s. n|e of waives )or dav w o| k 

It.l li 0\ ei 1 line sliall lie w orlo'd on a II do. ks w lieie reuuir.'d h\ the sup. nntendeiil 

3, Agreemont with Buffalo grain elevators, -'nicvt' is tiiiothnr important orttanization 

ot fiiiploycrs on tin* (Jt.‘ul Laki's. known as tin* Ltiko Caunus' Assofialmn. which 
has to do not only witli the optudition of vessels, hnt tilso with the inaiiaKonnmt 
ot th<‘ (locks ill SOUK' instanct's, espt'cially in the liandhnj^of strain jit 13ntT:ilo. 
There hjive been various dinimiltics at BnfFtilo as to tlie management of labor 
upon the docks and m the f^rtnn ch'vators. The workin;tmeu especially 

oliposed the contin(i:\nei> of (he old contraet system nnder which m:my abuses hatl 
arisi'ii. There w:is ;i prolonj^ed stiike on this account dnrint; in which 
ihnmttli t ill' mediation of t'x-('onKr(‘ssmiin Rowland Jh Mtihany. ot Father (h’onin, 
tind of Bishop C^uiKh\v. of Bufftilo, ami witli tin' :nd of tln‘ init'rnalional offict'rsof 
the Lon^shoreiiK'n’s Association, an a.<^rcement was hiially reached which virtu¬ 
ally made th(' Lon^shori'men's As.sociation the contraetor for the haudliiiK "f 
grain at Buffalo dniiiig the season of 11)00. Under this agU'ement. Mr. T. W. 
Kennt'dy was a])pointed snpennlt'mh'iit of gnun shoveling, as an employee of the 
Lake CarroTs’ As.sociation; and boss scoopeis. taking tin' pliice of the old con- 
trat'tors, wen' made appointahle by "Mr. Kennedy in conference with tht' piesident 
of the local union, with ])rovision for reten'iiee to Mr. Keeh*, president of the 
Longshoremen's Association, in luise of failure to agnu-. The agretuiient further 
jmwided tliat tin'workiugiiKdi should be paid ^^'.3 ])er thousand bushels of gram, 
e.xct'pt for Sunday work, when tin' jiriee should be pc'i* thousand bushels. It 
wiis imderslood. idthough not definitely stated in the agreement, that only union 
mt'n should In* (‘inployed, ii clause ])roviding that tluf International Longshore¬ 
men's Assocnition shonbl at all times furni.sh a snttieient number tit men to handlo 
the business offered. As tliiowing liglit U])on the previous conditions of employ¬ 
ment. under the sti'vetlore systt'in. the following section of the agreemt'iit is inter¬ 
esting: “It IS further mutually understood by tuid between h.ith p.irtit's tliat no 
siiloon or jiolitiejil influences shall ht‘allowtsl or practiced by representatives or 
the (‘injiloyet's of eitbt'i’ pai ty." 

Tlie agrt'cment at Buffalo for the sea.soii of 1901 providt'd that only union nu'n 
should be t'liiployed, if they could b<' olittiined, and established a system of arbi¬ 
tration,in ease of disputes, similar to tliat nnder the ore-handlers* iigreenimt. 

A luoveiiu'iit IS also on foot to secure a geiu'ral iigroeineiitestablislnng umform 
conditions of labor, so fur as practicable, in the handling of package freight along 
the Great Lakes. Tmh'i'd. tin' gt'iieral t'ffort of the International Longshoremen's 
Assooiation .seems to Ix' to <‘Xlt'nd the sy.stem of joint agrt'ements and to imiko 
uniform agreements covering labor of a given class in all the different ports. 

4. Agreement with lumber carrierg,—Tlu' longshoremen liave also an agreement 
with tlio organization of lumber carriers, covering the loading of lumber. The 
following are its chief provisions: 

Asm \Nii, Wis , lul) eoih. liioi 

MenioniiKhim ef uKrconu-nt bv ftii.l belwecn llio Iviiiiibcr t'tii ruT-*’ .\NS(iciHti(iii i»l llir Orcat Lukes, 
uiiiltbe Lumber I^ieiiKof Luke Sii|>eri(ir The UKr.'eineiU being mu.te to cover the loiolilig of all 
lumber. Ill til nmt vlinigle>i, uud viii'bollieri'ottnu.Kliiie'iiH being nu.ier>too.1 under the head ot " Forest 
Fioduet''” for the vear ot IWl, on boat'- of the sanl Inimlier (’arners’ AsMK'ialion 

.Van. i.E 1 

The captain shall have the ptivilogc of hiring ami discharging moii, providing ho lias ]U«t cause, 
always giving union men the preference Whenever tliiTeare not union nn'ii enough, the captain 
shall’have the pnvilegi'ot luring non-union men. exevptiiig in eases where union men have been 
disehaige.l or lefiised work on the same i on.lit ion, tlien only union men eun be hired There shall 
be no lestnetion jilueed by the Longshorcuien upon the amount of work each man shall perform. 
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\RTK 1 K II 

111 lilt of ilisputo tlu* loii'liiiK "f ilu'ljoiii I'oiiluiUf (ininl< rriijito'lh . hikI tho inatior lu 
wiuill 1 h' ri-tfrn’<l to arl.itnition '1 In- pr<''i'loiii uf tlio i.mnliiT <'iiti htn' Kssorialioii shall 
ro[.n sfiit iIh- M'S'oN, aial the prc'i'lclit of Itio Intoniatioiial Ioiii;sh,ii, m. ii s 1 moii sliall rt prosnil 
tlH' l.oIlfi'llorolIK'll 

\fniiii III 

Till- rat«- of waj:- s shall !..• lilt\ i 'xii 11 nl' 1>.T hour for tlio omiir s, ,,i l-KH 

6. Agreement® with individuals.—A^ an illiistr.ilioti ‘<I tlio socnvni;' 

moiits witli iiiduidual fiiiploycrs. in tin* alw iicr of ^^oncral a;^M‘rnn‘nls. inav 1>«“ 
inentionod thr aKn'<‘iii''iit lud wimmi tin* local union oi the lion^i'siiniomi'n at Sliolioy- 
Kun, \Vis.. ;tn<l tin* Kcis.s Coal (.’oinpany ol that (‘it.\ tortlu' .season of ISHK). 
This provides! for the ex'diisu e eni\doMnent of union men lixes the hours and 
\\ai;*‘s. and leipiires that disa;<reenients wlueli can not lie s.itisl'aetonh adjusted 
shall hendVrred toarhitration. eaeli lairty to appoint t woaihitiatoisaiid thes<>fo 
stdert a third. (Set* proceedings ot the Nintii Annual (,’iui\ention o! tlie Inter¬ 
national Lon;;shorenu‘n‘.s Association. ])ii. hf-t’d ) 


IX.—THE POTTERY TRADE.' 

Tin* pottery husincss in the rnited States is conline<l 1 o a few contei s, especi- 
all> Trenton. N. J., and Kast Liveriiool. Ohio, and the suiroundin;; le^^mn. The 
woi Itin^nien ai e ipute sti onoly ortr.uiized Most of lliein iia\ e. for so\ ei al years. 
l)elon;4ed to the national orKani/.ation hnown <is the National Urotlieilioml of 
(h)eiative Potters. Tlh' niaiiufactureis m tin* v.iinms localities and tliiondiout 
the country arc also .issociatc'l nior(“<>r less tiiinly Tlie con<litioiM ot l.ihor in 
th(‘ sejiaiate pottery cent(‘is have foi a loni; lime heen deleiniined lat^^idyhy 
nej;otlations het ween coinniittees of the unions ami the nianutai tiirers aetiiiK col¬ 
lectively. In I'.Kitl an at t. nipt was ina'le to establish a iiintoi in a;t:reein(‘nt ret(ard- 
im< the comlitions of labor with a nnif-ain wat'e s< ale lor the entire <-ouritiy. A 
coiileience was lield at Pittslmi^^ hetwemi the repn-sentatives ot the National 
Urotlieihood of Operative Potteisand manufactniersrejireseiitint'piactn-ally the 
entire 1 clustry. Tli.s coiifmence was not condueted under any foriiml lilies, or 
by \irtu of any a;.;ieeinent tor the establishment ot a permanent systmn of col¬ 
lective haiKainim^. imr <lid it foinially estaldisli such a permanent s> stem, A ^fmi- 
(‘I'al aj^reeincnt as to conditions of lalWr was adopted. Tliis was, however, unsat¬ 
isfactory to most of tlu' woikinp:men in tlie ’rreiiton iiotteries, and they broke 
away horn the n.itional or^i.inization altoi^eth* r. It appeals tiiat wap‘s Inua* in 
f^eiieral bi'cn iii^her in Trenton than in Past Liverpool and other moie Western 
eenters of tlie iiottery indii.stry. Themaiiufactureis m the Past complained that 
they were uiiahle to compile on an ('(piahty lie'-ause if the hi};)ier wa^e scale. 
(>110 Trenton pott(*ry workman testified Indore the Industrial Commission that 
tln‘ waj^e scale for makin^^ a ccitain (da.ss of articles in Past Liverpool was 
(-(‘nts per dozen while in Trenton the rate' was 11 cents The uniform wage 
scale adopted liy the conference ahovi' described reiircseiits. therefore, a Iow(‘r- 
ing of the wages ol most, if not all. classes of ])ottcry workmen in the Trenton 
estahlishmonts.'' 

The general agreement of IIHM) contains niece rates for many hundreds of arti¬ 
cles. it further provides that the rati* of day wages for dish makers working on 
machines shall be $3 ])er day, and lor .pggermen the same, or for workmen using 
tlie larger jiggers $3.50 Wages are not. however, oidinarily jiaid on the per 
ilii’in ba.sis, and with regard to some classes (if workmen the scale particularly 
provides tnat day wage rates shall apply only pending the s('ttlement of piece 
jinces. The only other important matter regulated by the agreeimuit is the 
(unployment ot aiiprentices In the dish-making hrancli of tin* trade there shall 
be t apprentice to every 3 joiirm^ynieii, who shall serve 5 years. When new men 
are put on as jiggers tliey shall be selected from among tlie jiggermens Indpers, 
and shall be paid regular journeymen's xvages. In the case of kiln work, the 
agreement provides that when it becomes necessary to ])iit on an apprentice he 
sliall serve 3 years. The first 0 months he shall be paid $1.3-5 per day. the second 
year. $1.50 per day; tlie last year, 15 percent less than journeymen s wages. Not 
more than 1 apprentice is allowed to H journeymen, hut when a scarcity of kiln 


' .See tcstiiiumv of potters manufacrurcr'! aii<i openuoi H of Trenton, K.-pori^ of liirlu'irial Coramls- 
nion, Vol XIV. ]ip u>() If 

»Tlie uniform v(HKe scale mlopteO 1)\ the National llrotlierhooil of I’otiers und thenmniifaeturerein 
1900 Is printed in full in Vol XIV of the r(‘|>oriH of tlie liiJustrial Comimsaion, p. OIJ. 
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men exist, the manufacturers are given the privilege of putting on an additional 
apprentiee wlio shall he paid regular .jounieymen's uites, while the excess of these 
rates above his wages as a regular appnmtiee is to be divided among the hiln 
men of tlnn'rew for tlio first year. Tins concession is made with theundstanding 
that the kiln men are to b(! r«'sponsible for the instruction of the apprentices. 

Two witTK'sses re])rcsenting the Trenton pottery workmen maintained bef<»re 
the Industrial (.'omiuission that it was perfectly justifiabh* for them to break 
away from the national organization and to deal with the local manufacturers 
exclusively, but another took opposite ground. It appears that the conditions of 
labor in the Trenton <‘stablisliments are generally depTinined by conferences of 
an informal nature. The organizations of the different (dassi's of workmen are 
not of (Mpial strength, and the different organizations act to a large extent 
independently of one another. 

A rc'presentative of the Trenton i)ottery manufaidurers stated that nearly all 
disputes of an ordinary (Oiarader in the pottery traih* of that city were settled 
by conf(*ren(M‘s betW(M‘n committees of the union on the one hand and the indi¬ 
vidual manufactun'rs on the other hand. If, howeviT, a di.spute can not tie thus 
adjushsl, it i.s ordinarily referred to a committee of the manufacturers’ organiza¬ 
tion in conference with a committee of the local union. The matter i.s usually 
adjusted by conciliation and coinpromis(‘, rather than by arbitration. 


(’liAI^'rKK II. 

m'M rOLLEirnVI'] IIAlUiAlNINC; ACREEME.NTS AND ARBI¬ 
TRATION. 

I. BRICKLAYING TRADE. 

I. Agreements and arbitration gonorally.—IkThaps more'has been accomplished in 
the way of establishing pi'ac.eful relations between employm-s and lanployees 
in the bricklaying trade tlianinany other of the building trades, ft is imposf^ible 
to know to whom to assign the ehief ere<li1 for this fortunate (;onditioin>f atTairs. 
Probably reju'esentatives of both em])loyers and Avorkingmen have contributed 
toward promoting the establishment ot such friendly relations. The most thor¬ 
oughgoing system of collective bargaining and arbitration in the bricklaying ti ado 
istliat in Boston, which ow(‘sits origin, at least in part, to the effortsof Mr. W. H. 
Sayward, who has been for many years the secretary of the Mason Builders’ Asso¬ 
ciation of Boston and vicinity.' the system of pont agreements in Boston dates 
from ISHd. Largely through the iuHuence of Mr. Hayward the National Associ¬ 
ation of Builders was organized in isy;, the chief pur])oseof which wa.sto further 
friendly relations betw(H‘n employiTs and employees in the buihting trades. This 
organization recomnK'iuled a form for joint agreements bt'tween local organiza¬ 
tions of employers and employees, providing for arbitration of disputes. Tliis 
form has been adopted in its entindy liy the Mason Builders' Association of Boston 
and certain labor organizati(Uis in that city. (See below.) The National Asso¬ 
ciation of Builders, howevcT, has not grown or greatly extiuided its system of 
arbitration directly. It has undoubtedly exercised no little inftuence in various 
cities in furthering the establishimmt of local organizations and tlie joint agree¬ 
ment and arbitration system, fmt the traces of its work are not always distinctly 
visible, and the extension of the joint agreement amt arbitration system is by no 
means altogether due to the effortsof this employers' organization. It seems that 
the officers of the Bricklayers'and Masons'International Union have also for a 
considerable number of years been dispose<l to favor peaceful methods of dealing 
bt-'tween employers and em])loyees. Doubtless the success of the arbitration sys¬ 
tem in Boston has had something to do with the favor with which the bricklayers’ 
union has looked upon these methods. 

The constitution of the Bricklayers’ International Union adopted in 1893, con¬ 
tained a recommendation, amounting practically perhaps to a decree, that sub¬ 
ordinate unions should ailopt laws providing for boards of arbitration. The 
constitution as now in force is more imperative. Its provisions deserve quotation 
in full: 


1 See tesUmony of Mr. Suyward, Rcpori'i of Industrial Commission, vol. vii, pp. 841-860. 
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AitTH I )■ X 

SEi <> .\(nniiuut' <\ihiltnti'>n - I'o'iniij; (<> k> i-p piu'i u nli tiu' proKrojvs nf the liinrs aflor Molil 
iriK inaiiy Year- i>f <•, a in I la Iioy I tin I iin>'l all liiluT IriaibifA tail la' sell li'il ainl 

r«'< ti(n'(l (litiiiiL'ii lIn- < Imiiin ls of rcavai ainl i oii< ilialioii u it Inait luiY inj; ria'otirvo lo rik<"-, tIu* 
Inleniational I'liiMii orilaiii" liial all viilmnlmati' uiiioti' iiihUt it' jiii lioii mti't « iiiImnIn m tlu-lr 
I iiti'l lint loll or tu la\i s a KeiMTal laii, jiro\ hIiiik' for a fonu of aKfceiiU'iit wilh I'liiplove-', hikI IIu* 
.•'iMblishtii. m of a Joint «ojiuniltri‘ of arl at ration for llir j.iiriioxoof oslalai'liiiiYt a lueatis a heroliY all 
qin'^llDiis Ml t>i t\Yoi-!i tlu-iiiM'l \ os ami oinploi iTs can No |M'aooftillv si tiled 

'J 'I'lio form and naniro of su< li aj;ro«‘moHT simll j'oyoi ii snoli iiiatliTH of iiilorosl ns is most likoh 
form siil.j, ( (V .,1 .h^iaiii, s\i, 1 1 as Ill-- rod’ll la lion ol tho iat<- -<( watfes per lioiii for Keiioral Mork. tlio 
rail- per lioiii f-a < xlni or--\ orliino spi-oifv ni« Itio lato aii-l hours for sui li, ili.- iat«' lor li-ilidavs. and 
spi .'if \ 111); tlio -aim- iti<- niiinix'r of hours \\ork-'-t p.-r-lav, tin-t^os orniiioiil au-l h-L'idati-ui of appron- 
1 1< fs Hii'l s'lt h oltuT ipii- tioiw or ruh‘s as ma\ ho ol joint hoiK-til to oiupl-n oi' aii-l < iiiplov <--'s ronro- 
si lit. -1 hv 'll. h aj;r--<-in' til '11. Ii ai-r- -'inoiil sliall main in . iTo. i and f-iio.- |or on.- \i-ar from duk' 
attiooc! upon ol II III 1 1 I lianv'od li\ 'uh'.-ipi. lit attroi-moiit \I 1 qu. 'iioiis to ho s. i ii.'<t l.\ this ooininU- 
ti--' inu'l h.‘ r. I- rn-l to il w itlioiit la iiq; o\<'lU'i\.-l\ a< P >1 up.ui ind.-ja-n-h'iith h\ oil In r ii'soomlioii 

,1 '1 ho fornialion of 1 1n-'.- aid. 1- s of ai’io.-im-nl shall ho iti,' \\oik otllm j.aiit < oiiimltl. o on a rhil ra¬ 
tion \i 111- Il - <.iiiiintl.-i- '•liiiil oon'i'l of n-il lo" ihuii Ihr.-.- in. iiih. rs fioin . a. h ol llm associations 
r--pro'. ni.-.l -ami it 'h.-nl-l h.- --xpi-s'lv a))r----I that all -pi.'In.iis la rlaiiiiiik' lo llu- mason tnido 
s|i.ail-i la-(iI- -I I-', thos.- . - -inn < t.--t th.-r.-M itli, ami ii--m- olhor'i, ami il 'liall . oiisnlci all maltorsol 
iniiliia! lilt- ro't I - > - 'itipl-'v - Ts ail-1 \i '.rknit II as iiiHv la' r- t.-ri. -1 I.t it, ami ils d.-. isions and IlmlliiKS 
'hall h-'. ->m lU'iv.' aii-l Inmlim' up. -ii all i-aiti< s . oin .-in.'-l 

I 11 'In-ul-i a!'-' ho uml. I'lo.-il .iiid aui- 1 .1 nja-n h\ lailli parln-' llial p.-iidiiij; alt -liiTt r-'iico' 'iih- 
initi.-i I-. ih-' .omiiiiM.-- f.ii ai-iioii ftial work 'imll pro-.-.-d willioiH 'l.ipi-nn; I'ln- 'Ulamlinalc 
uni.)ii"hall III (In ir law ' 'p.-. il\ w lion I In- iimmhi r' <-f t hi' joint < ..m mil too 'liall li.‘ .-l.-oU-l, 'laic 
Ihoir rliiin - .-iiid tin \ 'hall la- k'o\- rm -I h\ 'ii. h nth-' of i-r.a-- <luu im 'in li J-aiit - ommiU.-o iiiiiv 
inlopl tor It' )pi\ .'rum. nl 

It w ill hv sm-ii thiit till' i .'nstiMithni piovid-'s l..i tho fonn.ition. wliori'Vt'r possi- 
blo. of uiinual ai'Tornirnts liy .THiit miininitli'ds of not li -s tlmii -t nn'iiibors on 
r:i('h Mtlc; anti that jioiitlnn; si'lthanont of thlfi-roncfs, i-ithfj tliost* ll‘l^ltin^^ to tlm 
.uloption of :i;xri'onicnts or those aii'inj; niider a;rioem''tit.s, woik ^haIl jiroceiMl 
without slopiiino^. < )f rtmi'e it may irathlv happon that the «■lil])ll)y(‘VH will refuse 
to in‘ootiate or will liietik off ne.icotiations l)efort‘ an a^ooenieut is reuchtMl. in 
which case a local stnke is lej^itiimite. 

In reiily lo a sclieihile ol iiueslions sent out by the Imlustrial ConiTnission tin* 
iritofiiational '--cietai y of the llrickhut-rs’ l-nion states that this system of annual 
ujtreemenishas lieeiiipiite oenerall> inlrotbiceilaml li:is woiki'tl very satisfa<-toriK. 
In nearly all places emploveis leeo^rni/p tin* unions and deal with them in a 
friendl) milliner. ()c''.isionally where new nmons liave .pist been organized, and 
wiieie tl system is n-it tlioi.moldy understood. I'neliou ari.ses; but wbidi onci^ it 
has bi'cn .o.dm’stood it is usually siqiported by tiie employers as much as by tin* 
unions. The effect, continin s the secretary, in pre\ enlintf stiikes and proinotiiiK 
harmony has heenmo''t benetienil. Theie have been few open violations or sei-ret 
evasions of the terms of these agreements, and those mostly oil the part of unscru- 
piilons indniduals rather Ilian of the p.iilies iis orKaiiizations. The .secretary 
deelares tli:it tlii'ro lui\e been during' the past IVw >ears a few strikes of a local 
natme, but that these Udw lioen inv.iiiably settled jifter !i .sliort time by concilia¬ 
tion and aibitriitioii. Tin* em))lovcrs an* satistieil with the axr<*eini“nt system 
because a iinifoini rate of waj^es is establi'in'il wliiidi all must pay. so that con- 
tractors can estimate fairly wliat tin ir competitors can <lo. in making bids for the 
eonstruetion ol bniidniKs. (Foi a turtlier ai'count of strikes in this trade and of 
the iuetbods of the international oHieers rei,uirdinj< ni'Kotiation*^ with employers 
see tbi.s volume, p. l'2l.) 

The agreements in the bricklaying trade an.* almost all with associations of 
eiiiiiloyers rather than with individuals. They usually coiitinui* for a year. They 
jiresi'ribe the rate of wages, hours of labor on full days iind on Saturdays, the time 
of payment, tlio rights of tlie ofticers of the unions to visit men employed, ide. 
It is a very freipient clause of the agreement that only union men shall lie 
emiiloyed hy the conti actors. It is often also provided that no labori'i* slnill be 
allowed to do any mason's work in any manner. In not a few cases the meinliers 
of the union have agreed to work for no employer who is not a member of the 
contractors' association, and to use till efforts to prevail upon contemplating 
builders to recognize only nni.m contractors. In March, 11300. liowever, the exec¬ 
utive l>i.)ard .sent a circular to the local unions declaring strongly against this 
practice. The board declared that it liad rej(‘Ctod all sucli agreements, and would 
reject all that might be forwardt*d to it in the futun*. It is said that the audaidty 
of tlie masters' associations in making such demands “is simply monstrous, and 
the union that enters into such an agreement is equally guilty of tin; crime of 
union wrecking and attempted slavery.*’ 

Practically all of these local agreements contain provisions that then* .shall l>e 
no strike before attempt at s«*ttlement by a joint arbitration committee has been 
made. All matters of dispute an* to be brought before this arbitration committee. 
Often the agreements also contain provisions for their own renewal by negotia- 
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tions l)('l w(‘i‘U tltrso joint coiniiiittf'cH. Tho <‘oiniiiitt<M‘s nsuall>M'onsist of’ ;{ or 5 
mcnibors ro])rf,M‘nliii^ 11 h‘ union, and an<'<inal nnnilKT n'picscntin;^ lliocinployci.s’ 
asHociiif ion In no instance outsnU' of Boston and Cliica^o. so I’ai as can lx* asccr- 
lain<-d,is there a provision for tin* K'lVienee of inafters as lo winch these joint 
commit tees can not at;ree to an ontsuh‘])arty as umpire Tlx* ]io)iey of tin* Brick- 
lavers’ Union is distinctly to settle differences by neji'diatnui between tliose actu¬ 
ally interested in the craft. Difficulties which tin* local .loint boards can not seltb* 
arc* usually 1)1 ouj^bt to the attention of tin* national execulivo board, winch ni 
most instances sucee<*ds in brint^iii^ about a settlement Tin* judiey of the union 
in regard to the settlement of disputes by members of the trade is eb*ai‘ly shown 
by a ])roviHion in the constilutnni that, so far as possible, questions invoU'in;f only 
stone masons shall be settled by persons eonnectc'd with tliat braneh of tin* evatt 
only 

2 Joint agreement and arbitration system in Boston -'Plie followin;^ is Ihe lo' ", xf 
aiiniiaiion a;’reei'ienl reeonimcnded by the N.itional Association ol Ibiildeis. 
which has been :.,do]i1i‘d by the Mason Biiildei s' AsMX-iulion ol Boston, in its aj^ree- 
mc*nls with the Biieklayeis' Tbnons ot that eitv, the iSlone Ahwuis’ Union, the 
International I’niou of Stoam Kii^nn'cis and tin- Itinldin^ Laborers' Union- 

FolOl cl \iJIU' CMh S r 'ilicl'l I !• \M> KH'cMMI SI'M) ICi 'I H I N \ I IC\ \| A-'set I \TICN nr lU'U lil'l;'' 'IC 
Si < I'KI', I in I'.'.r \ 111 OllMl M cl \ 1(111 I I! \ I ICS ('cm Ml I I 1 I.', \M I II I 'I \ S c| o i:< . \ M/ \ I IcS c] 'I HI 
SSMK, I'd' llir I'vl Cl \"CI I \ I l< iS' I)| I'All'l <0 I Ic \Mi V^'CI I \ I Ins'. Ml \\ci;l,MIS IS \ll, 
10 : \S(Hi s Ill 1 , III II i>is>. I i; \M 

\Ml!l I Ml SI 

Fni the curpesr of I'vljihli'-liiiitr n liii'tlmU cf iii‘jircfiill\ set IIiih' all t]ih‘’'(iMii'-<il liiiilu,il < olK cni 
(liiiliH' c! iit|;iiiii/af Icii cl <'iii)>lii \ I'lsl ,iihl I iiaiiii' cl ci j,miii/!i 1 icii cl I'lnpl' ri"-! --la n a Ih a mi jciiil l\ 
iiyiiT lliat 111) sill li <|iir^(icii '-hall 1,1' cciirliHn i‘|\ aricii iqicn l>\ cillin l>iiil\ imli'pciiilrlith . lait sliall 
1)1' 1 rlnii'ii fer si'ltli'iimiil (c a icint c ciminKn', w Im h i cumiilli c ■•liall c cii'i'-l cl an cjiial ihmhIh'I of 
r('|i|i'''('Hliiln<"( frcin i acli a^vin i.iUmm, ami al-c a'.’H r that jiII '•ih li iiiu-'licti' vliall l»' 'L-ltk'il l)\ ciir 
cHii liailc, williciil iiilri \ riilicii ct am cIIk'I tia<k‘ w lial-'Cta i-i 

'I'iir |iiu 1 U'H lie rail > ai;! I'C Ic nl,i<li‘ la 1 lie limliiii;'' cl tlio i cmiiiilliT cii all iiititli‘:'i cf nnmial i cii- 
ccrii ir la tin I 1 c 11 l)\ ail liar paiiv ll K umlai'tccii .iml ai;iani la licdi |larlla^ I hat ill lica\aiil shall 
St Ilk IS > 111(1 leak I ini'! ha pal m il ti il. hill all Uillai i Haas .s|ia 11 ha siihiiiil In 1 Ic I lia joint aoiiiimitaa. ami 
\\ci k shall pic< aa<l u 11 heui s|iipjiaL;a cr aiiihai lassincnt 

Til a ]ial I la-J haratc a Isc ai;iaa I hiil I ha\ w ill iia d jaaala \\ i|h ihi 11 la-jm li \ a aciisl ilnl loin nlii] 
h\-la u H siiah ( htilsas as \\ ill ma ka lai CL,'nillcii cf I his jciiil >n.'i, i iiiaii I a pjiik cf (liacipiiua l.iwcf 
(hail ras|iaa1i\a iissci lalicii' 'I tia jciiii acinmiiii'a jih,)\a laiairnl tc is 'iarah_\ araiitnl ami asinl'- 
lishad, ami (lia follow iiit.' i iili's )i,|< ipinl fci ils ^nmiaiiaa 

ci!i, \M / v n.iN or IdN I (caiM11 11 i- \ nc in i Cs i-cit i is i,c \ i knmcN i 

1 Tim aciiiniiiin’ shall acmis| cf ncl lass than si\. mamhais, aquiillv (ii\ idnl halwaan Clia iisscam- 
liciis lapiasi'iitnl. ami an iiiii|ina, tc ha alicsan lx (ha aciiiiniltai- ai Ilian aiitiiii)l iiiaatim; ami as (ha 
first ilalii cl I iiair hiisinass altar ci^’aiii/a( icti Tim iiin|>Ha niml ha nail liar ii jciirmw man ant ft small 
iinr ail amplcvai cl jcntiia\ man lla shall prasida ai inaatiiiKs cf lha aomnnltaa whan iiacassai v 
'1 The mamhai s cl this acmim( lea shall ha alaalad annuallv h\ thair laspi ain a iisscaiaticnsai (hair 
ra^rular maatitii’s fet iha alaalnm cf cthaais 

.1 Tha (hilv cf (his acnimil taa sluill ha (c acmidar snrh mallai's ,if mutual mti'rasl and acnaarn lo 
tlia amplcxais and (ha wci kmaii as imo I,a iai;utail\ rafarrad Ic it l,y aithar d lha pai lias tc this 
ji^’raamanl, tninsmitliinr ils aonalusicns (haiacii tc aaah ussccialicn for its t;c\arnim'iit 
•1 A rai^iiliir an n mil maatin^; cf tha acmmi llaa sliall ba liald dining' I ha month cf ,!aiinar\, at w liiali 
niaadni; lha special hiisiiiass shall ha lha astahhshinalU cf " wcj klllir 1 It las" |cr tha aiisinnyr VOar. 
tliasa nth s Ic fiimla and ttcvain ami)lc\ats atid work man, and (<• acmprahaiid sm h purdaiilarsas rata* 
ct wufias ]H‘r hour, iitiiiihai cl liciiis tc ha werkad, pa\ maiit fci c\ai lima. p>i\ maul tor Siinda\ work, 
Kc\ arnmailt cf appiatil laas, mid snnilar ipiasi ions d joint acm i-i n 

T) Spaaial maalme'’s shall ha held w liaii aithar cf tha pa i lias lia rate dasira tc snhinil iiio quasi ion to 
tha aciiimittaa lor sadlamaiil 

6 I'cr the ITcjiar acndiiat of husinass, n ahainnan shall ha ahcsaii at aaah tm aliim hut ha shall 
prasida onlv icr the maotmji: at w Inch ha isscahcsaii 'I'lia <lnl\ cf diaalmirman sIdiU ha that usually 
inaumhant on a jirasidimr clhaar 

7 A alaik slnill ha ahcsati at (lia annual meat ini' to serve during lha jaiu His «ln(\ slmll ha to 
■(■all all ra^'iihir maatmt:s, ami tc nill 'paaial inaaliiiKswhan clhaialh raqiiastad s.i tc dc hv aitlu'r 
bo(l\ I'arlv liaialc Ha shall keep tiua and 'ii'aiitala laacrd cf tha maalinjs's, irniiMiiit ail hmlinti’s to 
tha iisscaiadcn inlaiastad, and altand tc tha usual diitias of tha olliaa 

K A luajoritv \ot(“ shall daaida all (piasdcns I n ease cf (lia ahsatiaa cf iiiiv mam bar, the |ii'as:denl 
of tha avscalatlcu hv whiali ha was appcinlad 'liall ha\a lha iiK'lit tc \c(a fci him Tlia iimpiia 'hall 
liava aasliliK \ola tli aii'a of da 

( l Af.si'S Tc UK IM cKl'cKATri) WllH KV-I Wt.s CF I'AHTIK' Tc JOINT Ai.UFKMKNT 

A. All mainbars cf this asscemtien do b\ \ irliia cf lliair mam harsh ip i aio>rni/a iiml assent lo the 
estabiisimiaiit cf a joint (‘cminillae cf arhilniticn (uiular a ragular form cf ah'raemeni and h'otarning 

rules), bv ami balwivu this bmlv and tha-. fci (ha ix'iicaful sattlamaiit of all mat tars cf mutual 

conaarn tc tlia two hiMliasaud (lu* mambars (haraef 

B. This crjjani/jiticu shall alaaf at its jinniml maaiiiiK-dalai;atas tc die said joint acmmitlet*. 

of which lha prasidaiit of (his assci-iaiion slmll ba one, dllaialh net if\tnyr u'I Inn Ihraa days ihera- 
after tlie said-cf tin. smd nation and cf tba iiainas cf tha dalapita' alaatad 

C Tlie diitv of the dalajratas thus alaated shall ho to nttand all maaliujrs -f tha sjiid joint commit¬ 
tee, and they must ha >,'"'eriiad in tills aalicn by lha rules jcinilv ndeptad b\ this asviciatiou and 
the said- 

I). No amandmonts^iall bo mada tc thaso sjiaainl ahuins. A, B. and D, of these by-laws, except 

by concurrent vote or this association with die said-, and only after six months’ notice of pro* 

posal to 80 amend. 
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Tlnsa‘rm‘nn'nt. wliich isu i>enimnont ono. not animal, imnidos tliat thoro shall 
1 m‘ no >t'PI);!;:** nf work in ca-^o of 4li.''])uto>. Imt that all dilL'roncos blmll ho Mih- 
mittod to (ho .loint arhitration coininittoo. Tins oonimitto*' shall consist of not 
less than naaiihci.^ o<]nally divided hi'twocn tin* as''Ociations io]iros(*nt<‘d. In 
the case of the ij^iecnH'nt with the hrickla\a‘is' unions, theie uie 10 ineinherM of 
the joint c< •niiintloe, An uiniuit* is to ho chosen hy the ooinmilteo itself annually. 
In practice* ho is called in only where the other ineniheis of the coniimltt‘«* tail to 
a;,ne*<*. The coinnntt*“c acts hy inapuity vote It is esjiecially important to 
ohservo tliat this ])eniianent a>cie‘(nneiit specifically ]uoMdesfor the adoption of 
annual aj^'oeimnts thedetaih'd comlitnuis of labor hy m‘foliation of tlio 

.loint committee its,'ll Om* of the chief wt'uknesse.s of the joint-a;,ne<'ment sys¬ 
tem onhnanly is that each a;;ieem(*n1 lasts foi a sinj^de \,‘ai <inl\. and e ontain.s 
iiopioMsion foi Its own ien(*\\al hy con<-iliator\ metliods 

Another important ]U'o\is|on of the P.ostoii a;'ieem(*nl is that all tiuestions 
sliall h»* settled )>y the tr.nh* itsell without inter\ention of any o|h« r tra'le. Tins 
exclmles tlie s\m])athetic sliike Ml. S.i\ w,nd sccielary tif tin* Mason linilder.s’ 
Association, tesiitied b''fote the Industnal Commission that while the asso<*iati(Ui 
h,nl heeii uiialile to induce othei* oi;>ani/,ations of (*niploveis and i‘mployi*(*s in 
Poston to introdiu e the ai hitialioii s\s|eiu.tiie lefusalof the impoitant liadcs 
which na\e joint a^o-cenieuts with tlie mason hinldeis to enter into s\ niiiatlietic 
stnK'es has xirtuaily dom* awav with tin* sunpathetn* stiilo* alto^u'thei- in tin* 
huihliM.L: tiades.aiid h.is done much to ]U<imole harmony in the relations of 
t'm]tIo\ets and employees m .d) ol llie tia<les 

As a result (T this systtun of punt a;^ieeinents. then* ha\ e liceii no st ril{(‘s in tin* 
hricklav im;tlade in Poston tor lulh lo > eais RepicMmlatues oi hotli cmployeis 
ami employees in tin* t iud<*s covered li_\ this ayn’cenu'ut system sp(*ak vt*ry lii^dily of 
It ' 'I'liey s.iv especially that tin* l»i iii^cnm' lo^^ether ot emplo\ (*rs and emjiloyees in 
friendlv coiilerence has increas,'d tin* lespcct of e.ich for tin* other, and has intro- 
diici'il a sinrit of «-oncilialton which m.iki s if very iminoh.ihle that any disputi* 
willai!s(*as to which the jiaities tail to a'.;re(* It luis hupp(*in*d in only tiin*c 
instances iii the jiasf that t he joint comimlt(*es liave tailed to rea<*li an a;<reenn*nt 
within lln inselves,and in those instances the decisioiisof tin* umpiie werci loyally 
acc(*|)ted. Ford years Mr. John D Ivoiiic acted as umpiie.f'or 2 yeais Mr. Wd- 
liam Lloyd (fanison foi 2 y«*ais tin* Rev. K<lwai*l Connelly.a Catholic ]»ricst, 
for the 1; •* year oi iieue Mi (Jeui^o* S Adams, jiid^e of om* of tin* superior 
couits. M Loii^^ was nevei called in dniini^ tin* 2 yeais of Ilis .service. Mr. 
(-ranIson had to settle om* dispute, as to raisin^ the wnif^es ot tin biicklayi'ts from 
to cents to 12 cents an hour He decided in favor of tin* worknn'ii, ]>artly on 
Ml. Say waid's recoinmendatioii. Mr. (.'oiinelly had to di*cid<* one similar ipicstion, 
and liealso dccnlcil in favor of the workmen. .liid;;c Adams lias had oiUM[Ucstioii 
to (Iccnle. relative to a demand hy the hoisting i*nj 4 im*ers fttr a larj^e increasi' of 
waives. He decnled ai^ainst tin* workmen, hir^t*ly on theKi'ouiid that their demand 
was madi'so late in the year that tin* emplojers wi^ro already hound hy many 
(*ontraets based upon the eMstin^ rate of wa^os. 

The followinj^ is a eony of the rules adopted by the joint coinmittei* on arbitra¬ 
tion of tin* Mason Puihlers' Assoidation and the hnekiay(*rs‘ uTiioiis of Boston for 
I'JOO, wlncli uiay he takc*n as typie.il of tin* form of tin* joint annual aKi‘eeim*nt8 
reached, under the terms of tlie provisions of the permain’iit a^^reenn'iits above 
descnln'd, witli the several or^Miiizatioiis of workiii^'inen above named. This 
annual ai;reemeni is also very .similar to thosi* adopt(*d iii many other citi(‘s in the 
bricklaying trade: 


llosms. /•//)/ iitin/ H, 1U0() 

Tiu‘ Ntimiii KiiildcM' Associntion of IJuvtoii ami vicmity Ini'. 1llrl>u^;ll the joint I’oininUti*,* on arlii- 
t rain 111 , III a'If I ho loll<i« iiKr<-oiiii'nt with Hri, kln \ ors’ fnioii' So' .1 im<l .'7 of Bo'tuii tin<l \ iclnftv, 
«s follow' 


in i.Ks role niK Ymh I’.hhi 

/ I [oil, s' of lohor —Iiiinng the \e!ir not more tlmn ciglit (si hour' latior 'Imll la- requin-d in tlie 
iiMUl' ol the ciav. o\n'|>t il he as o\ ert inio. with pat nioiit of saiin- a-s pio\ nled for 

li'oii'ee// koo s — I'tiL-workmi: hour-^ 'liall l-c fiom s a in lol2iii tom- In,nr for diniu-r during 
t'chniary, Manti April. .Mav, lime, .liit\, Vngu'l. Si-pteinhi-r, and Ocioln-n Iinrlng Nosi-nilH-r. 
Decfinher, ami Janiiar> it stiall he optionai nitli the men on johs wlieilier lliev work lialf hour at 
noon iiiid <iim u ■l to p ni 

,1 ^uiht(imi'is —Kigln liotirs siiall eoii'iitiue a niglifs labor When twogang^ure einnloNed, work¬ 
ing honrv to lx* from s p III to Pi m and from 1 a tn to r> a m Where regular nigni gangs are 
emplojed, from 1 a in tofta m sumlaj morning, the inininuiin rate shall I,e paid 

4 Oi'iliiiu — K.xeeiit in cases of eiiiergenc\ no work 'Imll be done between the lioiirs of .'luiidH 
H m and r> ami 0 p in Overtime to he paid foras time and one-half, exi'epi the hour bi-tweeii ^and 6 
p m. which shall be |aiid for as double tune, bm (his section as to double lime is not to be taken 
advantage of to scetire a practical op<Tation <>f a fi-liour da\ 


‘Sec Digest of siatements of witiiO'-ie'III rejurts of Industrial Cominission, vol vil, p. 144 ff. 
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H. Ilolulnu .Sundayw, Fourtli of July. Labor Day, and ChnstiuaH Day aro to bo ooiiHidi red 
hohdavK, and work done on eiiln-r of llieso (lays iw to be naid for as ilouble tliiie 
/> w'di/rn —Tile miiuiiinni lale of wai;es shall be forly-fivi’ (l.'i) eetits jjer hour 
7 'I'liuL th<“ hrickltivers slnili Ih“ imld their waives on or before ft |i in on the regulai i>uy dui 
H ]l ati eiiiplove is laid oil on aeeoiuiL of a lack of material, or for other eaiises, or WeiiseharKeil.atid 
if "aiil einplo\e <H-iiiaiids his wayes, inieii'linK to seek oilier eniploi meiit, he shall reeeive his inoiii‘> 

'/ 'I'Ih- laisiiie.ss ajciiL of tin- Uneklaierv’tJnioii shall be allowcl tovisilall jobs diirini< worknijr 
hours to inlerview the steward of llie job 

lo In (tie opinion of the joint eoiiiniiltee Uu' be.st interests of (he emplovinjr masons dematnl that 
all louinevnieii bricklau-js shall belong to the Hrieklaj ers' I’nion Theretore prefer<-iiee of eniplov- 
nn 111 shall In* Klveii to union bri<'klii\ers bv tin* niemlHTs of the Mason Mnilders’ Association 
l,ssne<l by order of the joint eoiiiinlltee on arbilrulion 

.Iohn '1' llUAi.s, .sVc;(/(u t/o/ro/a/Htffec 

It Will b(' obst'vvod tliat thin u^iveiiu^nt does not providt- lor the oxtdusive 
oiiiployiiieiit ot tuiiou men by e<»nlriictorH,iior dot's it retiuiie tlit* mombers of the 
umoii to work exclusively for the emiiloyers' orj^jini/.atioii. Tbt' ai^reeinent does 
declare that preferenee shall be t<> union bricklayers by members of the 

Mason Bnilder.s' Association, statinj^ that this is believed to be tt> tho best interest 
of the employers. It ttppi'ars tlnit wlieu tho .joint at'rt'eim'iit system was tirst 
introduced in Boston the union mi'ii tried to st'cure a provision for their exclusive 
employment. This was tiiially waived, and nonunion men art' now employed 
from time to time without ohjt'tdiou, althon^di in many instanet's iionnnitui men 
havt' joined tlu' or^^anization In general, einployor.s statt* that tliey prt'tVr union 
men. While thiTo is no t'lanst' in thti joint agreement providing that the nnitm 
men shall exercise their influence to compel contractors outside the employer.s’ 
organization to coiifttmi to the terms of labor prescribed in tin; agreement, it 
appears tliat in jiractiet' tnitsido employers arc, in aliimst all instances, virtually 
compelled to live up to tho.se {■omhtioiis. 

Tho (piestion of apprenticeshii) lias been one of special difliculty in the brick¬ 
laying trade tlirouguont till'country, and not loss so in Boston. Tlie National 
Bnildi'rs* Association has fri'ipiently discussed the matter, and, under the intlu- 
eiice of Mr. ISayward largely, lias recoinmended a uniform system of apprentice¬ 
ship. This system has been jnit m force by ])ermanont agreement between the 
Mason Builders'Assoeiation of Bo.ston and tlu' bricklayeis'muons of that city. 
The supervision of the entire system of apprenticeshi]) is ])laced in the hands of 
the joint committee of arbitration. There is no limitation as to the number of 
apprentices whom the employer may take, but all details regarding the instruc¬ 
tion of appri'iitii'es, thi'ir pay, their graduation, etc., ari' carefully provided for. 
The apprenticeship agrei'ineiit is so novel, and funnslii's such an excellent model 
for other trades, that it is heir quoted in full- 


SYMTKM os .Vri’ltKNTlCLSIMl' VlMll'll.li ll-i TIIK M \'<oN Hl'llDHts' A.sSiK I AN1> TllK HUli k- 

i,\ykkV I'nioss oi' iiosios \Ni) Vicinity 

'lIMKor BI-.iilNSINi. \M> 1 I KM OI- I (■ I'll !■ M H I'.HH 11’ 

Ti> prin (‘lit tiu' tiikniK "I api>ri'n1 1 (■<•'' iil nn immninri' a^o, \\ hon tlu'V may be eoTi<*Mloro'l, on the 
aveniKe, as [ilijsicHlly iinlil tor Midi laboiious uoi k ami not .siitln-ieiitlv i-ilucatcil to warrant leaving 
siJioof, and to discourage tlie la'ginning oi iqtprenticesiup ala (line svlieii the individual ma> be 
considered, on the lueruge, as having passrd tliat pernal when the laeiilties of mind ainl body are in 
that condition whieli is most reeei>livc of iiistruciion and most readil\ adaptive lo the reqiiireiiients 
of a trade, the following time and terms aie li\cd 
No individual hliall be taken as an apprentice who can not read and writi' the Mnglisli language 
No individual shall he taken as un a|>prentiee until lie is la years of age 
No individual shall he taken as an apnreiiliee alter lit' is '21 years of age 
An apprentice taken utuler is \eais oi age shall serve until lie Is 21 yeais of age 
An apjuentice taken at is yeais or o\ei shall sL‘r\ e J year.s 

\(illhl'MkM‘ of VPI’KI-.STH f 

No individual siialt be t-akeii as an api>rcntiee mi!es.s he ,«liall agree to serve the lime fixed hy tliese 
rules and abide by other eotididons and iei|niremeiils herein scl forlli 


OiRKKMkSr Of UMl'kOYHts 

No member of.the Mason Guilders’ Association shall lake an individual as un iipprentii'O unless he 
will agree to keep liim iimler h-giiimatc nisliuelion as such lor (he lull term comprehended in these 
nile.s and w ill otherwise comply witli the eumlitioiis and reqiiireineiits liereiii set forth 


UKOISTKRINC \PPltKNTH fS 

When any member of the Mason Ihnlders’ .YssiK-iatiou is about to take an individual as an appren¬ 
tice, lie shall immediately nolifv the seeretarj of the assooiutum to tiuil elTeet. giving mime, age, and 
term foi which he i-S taken 

The seeretitrv of said association shall then immediately notify the clerk of the joint committee 
and also the weretary of the bricklayers’ unions, and a record shall be kept by l>oth associations and 
by the joint eonimiltee, so that a eoiuplele registry of all aijprentiees shall he available 

A card shall bo islBedlo each uppreniieebN the joint eonimitlee, which he shall hold during his 
term ua evidence that he Is properly registered as an apprentice. 
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All meniborv ef i 1 m‘ Ma'^otl Builders' AsHHuation sljall filo. as 'hh.iii a> |tnu'ticabli* afior the ad<>ptl<iii 
cif tbrv' riib-s, ,i Jist ,.f tile ai>|iri iUicos Hi ilivir eiiipbn. tfiviiijf nniiie. lonxfh of lenu for u hu'h llu'\ 
are laki-n and ilato of i-xjuratuai («f Htiii 

i-mvI'los ii\ t.iisr d-MMiiTiv 

Till- joint i'<inuiuHeo oi i!n' i\m) IxMlir-i IhtiUo 'ball ba\ >• inTal siijiorvision of all niaiti-rv jn-riain 
in^' to till* util iiiidi r ilu- rul<v lii-rriii ■!> inu d and < vuddivlird and 'hall lia\i‘ 

auihontj to M'ttii' all i|Urslii>n' in i i-lal ion (<> tin muui'. and i;i \ r judKiiu nt in an\ ii|<|>i'aU i hat may 
hi' iiiadt' toil b\ • itlu r ''inpliot T' or a|>|>M‘ntii-<‘'- It 'ball ha \ o attllioiil \ lo tcnninati* or i aiirol the 
a|>jir<-nli< (■’•lii|> of aii\ iinlu idiial foi i aii'i 

ft 'liall bH\i' aiilliorii\ (o placo an a|>ia<’nli< o |or an un-Aiair-i icrni with a now «'ini>lu\. r 'bouM 
Ills oni'inal i iii;iI.>\(T dir or Inau aiiv olln i < au'o lad lo tri\< liim -•^•l•oIlunll\ to , bi't. rni 

w Itli linn 

]| 'll,ill ba\c‘ fiuibonu !•> pri'iiao' Mank uiadiuilioii (miic'i-- na ji).|>ii nin r- ainl lo Jl|•l^lo\.■ and 
si);n tin' 'hiih w ll•'|| ib<- < mi|>Io \ ta lui' < rrtun d ili< n on l Iial I In- a|>|ii< ni n i- has miU'Iih ioi d\ < oni 
pk'led 111' term 

iin.ii Is oi I Nii’i oN ii: 

An i'liiploMT shall lia\<' llir nirlu to u|>|><'al to ibo joint « ominiitic to tciiiunat. oi i atn ol an 
a|)]ir< nin Ls|ii|> lirii l In to an - < Mdrin < s oi iiiciinai il\ oii I In' part oi I In- indi\ nlual niidi i nis| i in • 
tioii. or \\ iinli bo 'hall bt' iii'niioidiiiati oi In- ad<ln tod to iillo or di"oluto bain!' oi in aii\ o( bor 
\va\ fall to I iirr\ out bi' a^Hv iiu nl u il li lu' oinido\ m 

I'.IOII js o| VI I'lll M K I s 

An ap|>n‘ntno 'liall lia\o llo' nubt to tipooal lo tin jionl i oinmitii o'bonbl bis i'iii|i|o\vi tad to 
krvp bitn nndvT b'KHiniati' iiisinn lion ni to ki cp bi' imrnt no nl w ilb bini in ati\ oiln i irspi i i 

lie 'ii.tl! bat«' tbi- riKbt al'o lo aplaail to | tn- join! i oiiiiiiitirn ainl '<'< nic lliioiij,di llimi o|i].oriutiil\ 
to cotniiU b' bis appn-tiiii'i'sbip should bi' oriK'iiia I i mplo\i r din, ot lioin an\ othc r > aiisn fad to yiv n 
iiua opportuiiilt lo voiiiplctc tbf'aiin 


'[■w oi \i intrsiii t-s 

Appri'iitincs'ball b<- paid at tbn rain oi 11 < mils pi [ boiii dninm' llm lirst \nar IJ nmiis pri hour 
<luriIlls' Ibn s.'( ond \ nai, l.( i niil' p< I lioiir diiniij' I In i bud \ mh andlbtinispvrboiirforaiitaddi- 
tlotial \ . at' tin \ In'av bn obliitnd lo 'nr\ n lilidnr tb. i ub ' llii'sn slilii' lo bn paid Wi nkh 

hi dm iioti ina\ bn iiiadn troin t Im uboi i mmiliotn d j'at foi iib'.iK n li mn uoi k w ilboiil sulln imit 
luii'n or tin ap|irmil ini nia v bn rn>|niri <1 lo w ork la \ <ind I Im snpnlalnd (m m to tin- i Mmil ot doiibln 
tbn linn o| ab'> in n, at tin -1 Imi. n ol hi' miiplovt i 

No 'll <bli 110)1 Itoiii (bn pa\ ot aii appii tilii < , Inovi \ i r, 'lialI bn madr plo \ fd< d In- mport ha i|uly 
at piopi r I im< s tail is niiabb- to ft oi k la i aion of w i al bm oi bii Inn - ot liis miiploM t to prov Id'- work 

III addtlioii to till- iia\ abn\o stipulah d, i-in li appn iiin i 'Inill liavo an allouaimi- of tbn lirsl 
\ oar and tfT ba c\ m ad'It I • nal \« ar. pavabb- in ijiiai tv 11\ inslalhin lit' 

I ai b appr> 'I n i shall bn inlil 1 . d to I w i-'-k ' v in iilioii i ;m|i \ < at w il bout los- of pas, or j winks 
with 1 w ■ i-k's ■ • ' "I pa\, blit 'li.ill lioi la - allow < <1 iiiom I b.tii w i 'ks' \ ai alioii t a< It \ i ar 

a V hi V rio\ 111 \I'mif \ 11 < i s 

W hnii an a|inr'^ti< i- 'ball ba\n i "iiipli-t'-'l bi' Iniin li’s omph.v. i -hall < i i tif\ tbn saitin Upon blanks 
pro\ idi d lot (In- I ail I" on b\ tin joint > otii mil Im .iinl ll>i lisliiil I In- saiin I broil'll tbn'm n lai > of Ins 
assoi la t loll to tin Joint « ommillm I Im joint i ommilti •- 'I nil I I In n • oiisidm tbn saiim, and n|>on 
a})pio\a! It' I b Ik 'ball altm b tin ollimal '< nl and 'i;,'iialiii' "I tin i ommd|n<', notif \ iiij; both aswi- 
(latioiis of this ai tioii I bat tbn mi old ot (In apjn i nlini- ma v 1" ' otiijdnjioii books of rnconl, whudi 
Ill list bn k< pi b\ tbn sni r< tailns oi o.mb In ah 

'I'lin I nrlilmnlv s thus smnnd atnl api'ro\i-<\ 'ball In- .umpimi im '■vi'l'-iii' tbal Urn anpn-nlh'i lias 
propnrh Kradiinlnd and is < ntilb-il to rn« ounilioii a' a joiiim-v man, ami Im slmll not bn nlnribln to 
Jiiniiibn'rsliip in llm Brii kla\ni'’ I iiioii' until Im lias sm bm rliliial<- 

|)H' \ K 1 Mr M ol 1 Ss l I'l ' I los 

Knniariii/iUK till' fan! luai spn< ml iii'lim lioii in llm fundaiiinntnl f'-alutn' ot tlm brickla\in>s' trafb“ 
1 w bn b 1 Its! run I ion shall nompn-hoii'l «ilm a lion of both mind and liainl 'o i lint (bn ludiv idnal m liall 
KUiin a piopnr kliowlndgn of <jiiuntil\ ami simiiis’lb o| iiialniinl', and ol llm si mnne of noii'ininlioii) is 
of as mm b HMjKirtHimn as spni lal instiitntion m oilmr liiidns or jnob svmns, and, jniili/lri;,' Unit llm 
cbaiinns of an aj'prntitu '• lo t u' mm ti nisi i m lion as Im H i n( Hind to w liib- at ^ork on lad blinds 
i' nnni's,s)inl\ liinUnd tbn |*ariu ' to tin s,- rnli-s tiKr<‘<- tbal tlinv will join in an nlforl to (-stablish an 
Institution til this mu w Imr-' all tbn trades stiall bn s\'i.-imil h ally (lln^:ht, lliat wlmii Minli si bool is 
tstablisimd thn\ will unite in llm o\nrsirrbt and earn of llm 'aiim ami will iiioiiif\ lln-sn ruins so that 
u rnasoiiabln dndlimi'Ui shall bn iimdi irolu llm (inn of an apprmillce bvMrlile of tlic mhaiilai’e 
fraiiK-'l thnaiKb in- imu-Hoh in 'aid 'i bool 

3. Agreements m the bncklaying trade in New York—Tlu* system of joint anmnil 
ugreeiueiitf', witli rofeivncp ot msputed iinestions to a committee of conciliation 
or urlntration. has been in existence in the bricklaying trade of New York City 
for fully as long as in Boston, although th(.* system is not so liighly elalx>rated in 
tile larger city its in Boston. There is no ponuanent agreement providing for the 
establishincnt of an arbitration committee. Tlie annual agreements themselves 
do not specitically define the method of organizing the joint arbitration com- 
mittee.but tbeplo providefor their own renewal by theac'tion of such committee. 
In practice each of the local bricklayers' unions,« or 1) in number, selects one rep¬ 
resentative on the joint committee and the Mason Builders’ Association selects 
as many representatives as all of the unions combined. The repri'sentatives of 
the einnloyers are always actual members of the Mason Builders’A.ssociation, 
engaged in building enteqjnses, while the workingmen upon the board are actual 
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bricklayers aixl inornbers of the union. No provision is made, as in Boston, for 
the refer<‘n<M‘ of disjmtes. as to wlncli tlie coninnttee can not a;;rt‘(^ to any outside 
])er.son. Below is fjiven the text of the aKiveiiient lor lilOO: 

A'<I01 MKN'I lOTWI IS 'I IIK Mason Hi 11, hi I's’ AsM)r ) \'| loS’ AM* rill, Hun Kl A") 1 Ks’ 1 M(iN>. or I Hh 
Hoicoi oils or Mamiaii'as AsnHKow.rm orNivi VoitK, i on 1 'hhi 


May ;{|, lyiX) 

It islicifH\ iiKn-«'(1 to l>\ tlic Miison IdiildiTs' A'oiociniion r.f N’cu ^.^rk <'it\ and (ho Hncklayers’ 
rnioiiy. So'. 1, 7. 11. ;i 1, ;'.l, .r>, . 17 , ami I7, o| N( w York CiU , Itoroiij^hs of Man hat inn and l?roii\, iinMii- 
hiTH ot lln' Hll(•kla\|'|^' and \la'«<ni''' International I’nloii 

1 

'I hat the ua^e^J i-1 I lie hiK k la J elM || oiil Max Ut, I'.KHI, to Ma\ Nt, I'.HIl, he li! I) -in e ( elits l.< i hour 
(dullI hours, li\ e das s in the \\ eek, ninl that (lie hours o| lahor ia- Itolii s a m to 7 ni , \\ illi one 
liour lor liimdi, e\ee|a ('ll Sat 111 da \, \s In ii t he lioii i s of lalior shall la' Horn s a ni until I'J in 

i] 

'I he imion-,a.s a whole oi sinf-li' union,shall hot oidei an\ strike nuninsi the laendieisof the Mason 
Ihnideis' Vsv,,elation, I olleelisels oi iiidis idiialls, iioi 'hall aiis nuniliei <il union tneii lease tin- 
works of a iiieiiiliei ol I he Nlasoii Hmlth'is’ Assta i.ithrii he tore the matter in disjitiie H hronuht before 
tile Joint arl'ilialloii eomniittei' ha selth iin’iil 


That no inemhei of the unions sludl be discliaiired lor iinjuinim afler the (ards ol (he men ssorkiii^ 
ni>oii an\ iidi o| a niemhei o| the 71ason Huihh is' \ssoeiatnai, iioi will the ssalkitiir di h'smte be liiter- 
lefed with w hell \ I'll iiii; a ns huildiiiK nmU'i > oust i in tioii 

IV 

K\ee|>t in eases ot extreme necessits, no work shall ta' done Ix'iss'een 7 and s o'clock a m and n 
and It oh hn k h m on lis <■ da\s m tin ss eck, ina betss i eii 7 and H o'clock a m on Satunlav, and tlo 
ssol k ^llall be done oil Saliirdas liom Id o'clock m (o n o'cha'k [> m iinlc's to leas e (lie woi k s\ oiild 
eiidanrtci life <a (iiiis.' di sim, tnai o| |ao|a'i ts, and all os ct lime 'ball l>c pani at ihaible lalc Over- 
inn I- means all liiim bet w eeii I j- m tai Sattiidas and s a m on Nh aulas, al'o all lime bet w cell 5 
i) 111 and s a m on other (la> s, and the lolloss mil; Ic^hI liolnlass Wa'liuiKton’s Hirllnias, Iteeoraliuli 
ihiy, iiide[>endenee I'ay, Halior Day, 'I'haiikshnsiim' itay, Clinstmas Day, and New Yearn ])av 

\' 


Tliat llu- members of the Ma'on Hiiilders’ Assoeialmn shall do their own hreproolin^r, iTeferenee 
heiiiK Ki\en to Ihc- men emplosed on the eiaislnielhai of the wall Fireprooiinj; shall mean holUuv 
tih' dense oi pun a is pari i lions, liirriim' or an-h I docks, none ol w Inch shall he lumped or suhlel Kaeh 
laieklaser slmll laos ide Iniiisell with ii kit of tools eoii'istnirr ol a trowel, Ijiiek hammer, hand ham 
met', level, pltiiiih iiile, boh and line, lunl chisel, fca- whieli^^nitahle tool Inatse sln^il he piovnled 

VI 

‘I'lial all eittliliK <d iiiaMairv ho done hv those Ix-sl lilted for tlie work, and tlial the inembeis <d the 
Mason Builders’ .Vssoeialion'make the seloetion, hut eutliiiK of all hriekwork, lireproo(in(<, oi terra 
eolla shall he done by brieklajeis 

VII 

■J'bal tin-brleklnseis be jjiiid eseis week fieloie Id .in p m Satnrdas, |.us lime to close tlie I'hurs- 
da\ before Jaiy das 

VIII 

Brieklasers when laid off shall be laild npoli reciuest, either b> cash or by order on (he olliee, if tlie 
latter, he shall reeeise one lialf Inair in addition to iietnal time In ease of failure to receive his 
money at tlie olliee w it bin one hour from (he time of las olT, lie.sluill receue waiUiiR lime nj' to receipt 
ol his’pav If diselnuned, lie shall be paid at once on the job, failure of wineh will entitle him to 
wultiiiK tune as ubose 

l.\ 

That any ineinher of tin- unions of the honsnirlis of Manluittan and Bronx, niam showhijj lus card 
of membership, he |>eimiited to ko 111)011 aiis ioh wlu-ii seeking einiilojment, niih‘s,s notitied Is a 
situ, "No Brie'khijeis Waiits'd,” and that emplosnu'iil la- kll^x-n to iiieniheis o! the unions of (he 
boroughs of Manluittan and Bronx onlv Theeibop steward or delegate of these unions shall deter¬ 
mine who union bricklayers are It .shall not be tlie dtits of the foreman to ask am man to what 
union lie bi-loiiK" if the shop steward he discliaiged for iiispeetlng tlu- cards of the hrieklavers on a 
job, he shall at once be reiiisUiled until the inaller is brought before the joint nrbilratioii committee 
for Hetllemcnt. 

X 

Thai no laborers be allowed upon any wall or juer to temper or spread mortar, svhieh sluill be 
delivered in bulk, saul mortar to lie spread with a trowel b> tbe bricklayers, udio shall ssork by the 
lionr only Nor slmU any member of the bricklayers’ unions ssork for anyone not complying with 
all Uie rules and legulutions herein agreed to 


XI 

If a building sl^l be abandoned for anv (-aiise on wliieli tlie s\ ages of union bneklayers are unpaid, 
no member of tUeJiluson Builders’ Assoeiution slmll eoiitraet to complete tlie same until this debt la 
paid by the original or suteequent owner or provideil fur m the contract. If a member of tbe Mason 
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Biiildrr-' is fr-'tii < nrrMiiir "'U lii' < mitnu-t <m a tmlliHns. nist)h<'iu'v 

of till' u\\ inr or iiii\ oJlu 1 I ini'o. no lunon hricklauT shall «ork on 'aid bulldliiK' until tin- tua'oii 
hiiildtrv <oiitnnt tui' hocii (••luilatds ii«tjus(fd Notico in « nlliiv'statinj; anioimlR in ilispnln iiinst 
ho nl<'<l uiih lilt 'oorolai\ of llio Mason IhnldiT'’ \v>ocialioii williin l«o works of tlio Ntoppai.:'' '•( 
work cn IIIK full pariu ulaP' I lie soi ioiar\ lo ki\ '* propor noi[i r i" tlir unions and llicir loprrson- 
taiur u( tho 1 m KiniiniK and i iidiiiK oi tin- (pic'non in dispnlo 

MI 


rimt ilio arhiiiation < ontiiiittoo tins Is on ihr toiirlh 1 Imr-dnv 
< hair oil I ithor 'ido and I lull I ho loiirlh 'I hur'diu in .taiinarv n< 
tiod ol tin- uarl> aK’ru iin n(, w hn li mu't ho 'iKiiod on ..r )>. ion 
lo Ma\ Isl Fi/i .'/ii'oa liuil'lTf' 


I til I!} It kht'/i I '■ / 


So ,;i 

So 1 



So 


in o\ or\ nionili, or at tlio call of tho 
I a 'p< I ml ini'olniK for tho i otisidoia- 
Mar< li I'l to t.iko ofTi'ot troiii 'Ini’ 1st 
I'-o. uitmii 

Kh ink M U 1 l K'. ' him mini 
'I'HoM \N 'I oM llol’l't It, 

<il-ol!nl- \ i.'sKii, ,li . 
lil-o|,',l \\ kl ni'l I 1 . 

('ll Mil I s ss 

I'lUNh (' "•( 11 \l I 1- I H. 
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\I i; (I ('osSoil, 
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It will ho dh.m-r\o(l lluit tlii.-s .ikfn'tdiioiit prnlnhits iho onloiiti;; of stvikiw hofoit' 
tl)*‘ Tii.ittor 111 <Iis]into Is hidu;(lit holoio tho jdiiit arhitiatidii cdiiiimtti'o fur .solth*- 
iiioiit. that tho cniiujiittoo iiiii.sl moot oioiy minitli ami at tho call df oilhor ]>arty, 
ami that il sliall moot ni .faimaty to ooiiMdor tho \oail> .ivcioomciit. which munt 
ho si^iiod (.11 Ol ladoro Maich fH>r Tin- om])loyois a^noo to hno only luomlK'rM 
ot tho local umoii.s uf tho horom'lo' of Manhattan and tlio Ihonx. wliih' the work- 
in^nmm on tin* olhoi hand aitico (o work only for omp]o\oiM who comjilv with all 
tho ic(|uiiomont.s o( tho ,ioint a^icrmonf 'I'liis inovi'sion m almost asolVootivo in 
protoctiMk' th<‘ omployis aiiaiMst 1 h<‘ compotitioii of fhoso oiitsido tlioir oi;<amza- 
tion who aro dmposod to '■rcni o ohoapoi la Ian .a.^ an a^iomiiont on tho ])ai t of tin- 
union moi, 'o w oi K- onl. foi tho momhoi ,s of tho oni])lo\ oi s‘ orkkini/.ilions. 

Foi Ml \i I 's. prioi to I'tiil. tins Nysloni of joint aoioomontM and ai hit ration in 
tlio hnokhis iiij; tiadoot ^ow 'i’oik(‘i 1 \ pi .lot ically ]n o\oiitod onliioly Iho stop- 
jia^c "t Work in tho I lado (Ui accoind <>f si nkos and hickont^. At timois thoro was 
dissoiiMon within iho .iihiiiation committoos. which aliiioi't < aim' to the point of 
hrcakiiikc tho ai^icomont .si stom. Inil diUVrom o.-s woii* alwa\.s tin.illyadjUhtoil. In 
1 til 1 1 . howo\oi. adisjiuto aro>o which h-d to a slioi t st i ikoof all Iho bricklayers An 
account of thisdisputo is nit-dO'linkT ^howm^ how a littlo (piostiou may, by 
inisiindoi;t.iTidim(. i aH'o a sorioii', ditlimilty ' 

111 llu' JIKH'I III' lit Im I W • ( il III.' . -nil llllll.li I '■ \'S, M i.d 1, ,n .did ill. Ill U'kllO its' t’ill'Ills for ()m‘ 
\ i;tii I iidlliK Mu s i, I'Wil. ill' 11 w ,is .1 |.|(i \ I'D.), ■ 1 li.il I 111 - ini iiiK. I' 1)1 I lu' ^l(l'"ll ICiii'Irrs' Assoi uitl'iti 
simll 'll) 1 hi ir I iw 11 111' I I Cl ill iiu. pi I a u lu r 1" jiik KI i' ii ic I lu iiu ii i inpli>\ id cii (hr 'oiisiriiriinii of 
ill'' Will's, ' .111.1 [iitii i]ii piooJiiiKslinll iii'Ttn lidlow 111'', 'l'‘ii'r"r potcU' pariim.iis. liiiriiiKor arrli 
I'll" ks, iiclu of W till 11 '11,111 hr luiiiprd or 'llhlrl " 1 l|u Hill'"11 hill Id' I lio liiid tiir hni k work 

colli I'm ( oil a larK'"'(i ID I nrr a I Hi'o.i'i w a\ .iiid W i - t s.,.^ ,.||| \ | im-.l sp'i . 1 .iiid w ho w as a iii<'MibiT of 
I hr Mason Ilml'IiTs' \ -so. mi mu did imi i. uii '■a* I hT llir liri. pi'ooliiiK' 11 ml pari ol llir woi k bniiK Irl 
b\ llir ow nn to ii W i 'U rn i oiu > rii, Im h was imi i ohih i n <1 w itli IIm |o( .il rmj.lo \ris' orKiim/io 
til ill, a 111] u 111. Il did iml ''liKaK' Um la ii'kia \ < rs w Im w rir nn j'lov ud in i oiistriii Hiik t ho w alls 'I’his 
\ lointloll of till- a rh c oinpm I was hroiiKlit to i hu ,iii> nlion oi | liu Inint Vihiiral ion c.ainiiittrr, 
I oinposf d of riKlil union lira kliarr'aiul cikIiI mu idIm r- "i tliu Nl.i'oii Kiiildrrs’ .\ssormtmii, mid timt 
Imar'l iiimiiiiiioii'l\ d>'( idcl ilml work on llii' job 'imiild i ra-m unlit the in,iM''r i mil'l br iidjiistnl 
'1 hr iMiir li\rd for < ( 'sjHi.'H of la)mi w iis W '''liirsd.o. \pril .'.<1 Pa\ da\ u 10011 Satunlio at lumn, and 
111'' workiiion m-riM'd itwir wa^rs u|> lo ami im hidiiiK \pnl Jd 'I hr\ rrliiuiistnih'd, < hiiiiinig tImt 
llir\ Were mtiilrd to Uiii'r and otir half dais' wiiKing lunr, from W udiirsdiiv imlil >ainidii\ noon, 
niulrr a soi'iioii of (hr iiKrr.'iimnMo Ihr I'lT. i ( timt w Imii liiul oil l!ir\ simiild hr paid inniirdmlrlv. 
and in c asr of failure P. ri'i rlvr (hrir nioiK'V wiltuii one luaii fioin ihr nine of tliu la\ "IT thrj slioiifd 
hr ron)prii'Ul'‘il 'op w luniiK mm.' Up {<> llir rr<<'lpl of ihrirwanrs 'I'hrir ronluitioii was that tlir 
ci'iii luston of ihr aihitiiition rornmiitrc uriiialK disniissr<l ihnn from Ihr job, and as "a lav off 
mrant an iinmrdiato nav o(T,” thr\ were wlllilii thrir riyhts in driimndiiiK |ia\iiiriit for vvalliriK 
time On .\pril ‘j.'> ihr hoard of (irhitratioii ilr< ulnl iheoriKinal inatt'Tof dis|ui(r in fiivorof llir union 
nirn Thr w Imh- maiirr liimllv tuinrd iiimn tlm 'iimsiion of pu^mriit for liim' lost Ir. the iiirii during 
llir runtroM r'".. thr unionsaii lirniiK l.> tlir rlaiin of thrrrand onrdmlf ilu>", w hih- Ihr riKlit rrjirrsrii- 
(atn rs of thr rm_pli>\rrs' assoriutioii ih'ridrd that tlir workiT" were rn third tf. only two dm s’ pa\. 
Thrmipon thr I iiilii union arlutrators i«luii<lrd foi tho srlcrtion of an uinpirr, hut the rrnployi'rs 
refused to rinrrlam this [>roposition Thr aKrrrmriii iliut wmil'l have e\[)irrd "ll May 1st wa.s 
oxtou'lrd lorn v\rrk A s.v.siono| dm joint 'oiiiiniiirr was to Iikm* roinonril on May'ild, but the 
nnploM'rs' rrj'i' srntiiiurs iHilril to lUtriid Next day oaidi of thr nylit unions rrrcivod MOtirCAhat 
unlo'vs tlu ir mriuhiTs li \ nl 11]. to (hr ajirri'iiK 111 I her'' would hr no fnrtlior iisr for a niortniK 01 the 
loint trhiiriUion Coiumittri' 'ihi' .Mason buildirs' .V'somalion nirl on dm llth and [..isncd a rrsolu- 


*C‘on(lcn.sed from Bulletin of New York nep^riniom of l.Al>or. June, 1901. 
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■IMK INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—ARBITRATION. 


ln»n Ihiit If the jmirtiuyiiH'ii Hul tint iiiiin Ihu job iit Ifroadwaj and West Rovcnty-third Hiruct by the 
Uitli all brn'kliiyiiiii Work on tiu- buil<linK **[u'ratl<niH df tbu assncialidn'M nn'inbcrfl would buMuv- 
|>(.•)ul^•d In ruspoiiHu lo iIiIm iiltiiiialiun (lu' unions rusohud that "no bricklayer shall resume work 
on the job unlil thedisjaiti- is settled Kati.sfactonlv,” and tlial in (be event of th«' builders' associa¬ 
tion carry mi; out the tbreateiieil liK'kout “ no iiieiubersof our orgunizatioiiH shall resmru' work unle.s,s 
paid at the rateof sixty cents ner hour"—an advance ol live cents 
Wlilh- the lockout was peiKlint', the subjoineil .Htateinent, siKiK'd by the president and secretary of 
tlie Mason lJuilders' Assocuition, prcsenliiifr its side of the eonlrovcrsy, was ijiveli to the pilbhc. 

'• In .\pnl a stukc (Ms-urred on the work of a ineinlior of the Mason Ituilders’ AHsocialion The 
KrlcvaiK'c was submitted to the joint arbitration board, wliirb is a standing (snnmiltee eoiisistinif of 
ciKht members of tlie itrirkla\er-' rnioiis ami eitjhl members of llu‘ Mason Hinhlers’ Assoeialion. 
ami IS empoweri d to settle all ditTcreiues (..'tween Die two oiiiain/aiioiis The Krievaiiee of the 
hnekliivers was amieabh luljusieil by the unauinioii-- iieimn of sanl tx.nrd The ruliiif.' was dial the 
>{ric\)iii<-e havni)^been reuiovi'd the l)riekla\crssi k mid m.ni tbi* joli ui once ThebrlekUi \ers Ibroiii'b 
tlmir ilele>;iile reliiscil until llic\ siiould be paid foi the time tlu'\ were ou strike, and while (heir 
KnevaiKT-was beiiiK iid|U'Ie.i to liie ariatnition boanl 'I’lie Mason Hiiihicrs’Association felt (iiat 
ac<|uu-sc(‘u<'(‘in tins ilcmiiiid wouM be placing a premium on strikes, ntnl esiabiisiuinr a .iaiiKeroiiy 
prcccdciii 'I'ticy ieiili/,cd that the iiosiinm ..| ilic bnckin\ers was more tliaii unjust m that they 
refused lo abide by the tie. isioii <.f I be joint board, and insisiu.l that the so-eaile<l w alliiirf lime in list 
tie pai.l, atul Iliat the pa> mciil of same was not a subject for arbitration Tlicrefor.', at a meeliiiK 
lu'1'1 oil Saturda\, May 1 lib, tlie Mason Ituilders’ .Vssocialioii [.asscl (lie following rcsoliilioii 

■' ' /iV.so/m/. Tliat '1 loiisday, Maj U., 11*01, all work of jiainicv man bn. klayers on llu- biiil.liriK oper- 
ivlloii.s ot llic memiieis .d the ^lasoIl Itinblcrs’ As'Oi-iatioii be suspemied, unless m (in' mennlime tlie 
members ol tlie bn. klii\eis' iituoiis li\e up (o the anmial aKreemeul .■xistiiiif betw ecu tiie Mason 
Itiulders’ As,s()('ialion iiii'l llu' bin kla\ers' unions, and alude l.y (be decision of the joint arbitration 
boani, to man tlie w-oiks of tins meiiib.'r oi .air association ' 

“ For .sixlee! 1 M ais no nipture has o.a nrrecl bet w<-en the two orv'ani/alions and an anmial aKroe- 
melit has lieeii .'IkiicI 'I'lie .Mason Huilders’ Assoelation hasalw a\s stood, and iilwujs w ill stand lirst 
Mini last lor iirbii ration and an aiiiieal.le adjust men I of dilT.Tem-es, but the iiniisiial and most arbi- 
frary slain I taken in this ismi.' compels tin - al)o\ e uelioii 

fli a hlalement Tssncl by the unions il was ileiiie.l that lbe\ Were die ai^iiiessors, they asserted 
that |Ih'\ ha.l lavored the iirlulialnm of (be .lilbeiilli at the la-KunniiiK. ami noinied to the fa.'t that 
they Imd per'isleiillv iiiKeil the app.aiilineiit of an umpire when die deadlo. k occurred over the 
ijnesdon of pa\ nient lor wintniK time . oiieludiiiK as follows 
" We.as nil ork'ani/.iition.claim tliiit (be omplovers at(emi>te.l loeoeiee us in over\ form to do .sonn-- 
tliiiiK for which w'e wcie not responsible Tliev n^'ree.l to enter into dn* <|nesin>ii of die pa\meiii of 
die men. ainl this I'reilted a d.'adlo. k When I he .leadl.x'k w as ei ealed tliev refiis.'.! lo accept the 
MifTKeslioii of the unions, .'allinir foi an iniipne lo .leeide the dispute, vv hi.'h is a la w irov eniiiiK arbi¬ 
tration ainl a stainliii« lule ..i this .‘oiiimittee We weie tln'ii ordered loi ke.l out, an a*dmn which 
they have atlempled (o i-arrv into elTeet Tlie einnloveis of the eitv ol New York liiive received oiir 
decision, vvhieii was endoise.! b\ all oiii unions witiuii the eitv. We deny that wi' have broken any 
airreemeiit ” 

'I'lm enu'iKeiiev eommiltee <if die ^lasoIl Huildeis' \ssoeiaHoii aildres'ed a eonuiinnieatioii (o lh(‘ 
unions’ representatives on \|a v 22il. a'kniK lor ,i eoiiterem e 'I'bis was air reed to bv die m.'ii's com¬ 
mit lee. At a meetnijr held oii I bo 27dl i>ea<'efiil i, lalioiis weie resloied between the bellurerelils. and 
this MKieeiiieUl, lieidamm tlie irn'ideiil idoseil and praulnm the rcpiesls of die iiiiions lor an iimpiro 
and for an liierease ol w iiu. s, was eiili ted iii'o . 

“Resolution lohmted by tlie joint ai bit ration bonidof the Mn'oii Huilders' \ssoeialion ami brick¬ 
layers' unions, liel.i ntdlie HuihliiiK’ 'I'nides ('lub, ll2'i Hioii.lwav, New 'i oik dilv, on Monday even- 
inir, 27lh Mav, ItMd 

“ In eoiisnlenilion ol die lu lekliiv eis at oiiee fiilh maiinniK all the works of all the nicmb.Ts of du* 
Mason Hmlders Vssoeialion, im ludiiiK Seveiitv-lbiid slieel ami Hroadway, ami MibiiiKliiik' all 
iiiiestions in ilis[iii(e to a joint board ol in biliation, an mapiie (o be Ji|ipointed if neeessarv, w hose 
(leeision .sfiall be liniil and bimliii);, we, the Masoiis Huildeis' V'soeiadoii. mriee (hat tiie wukcs of 
bnekliners for die vear eiuliU|s May I. HH*2, sluill be nl die late ol sixtv I'ents piT hour, be^niiiimK on 
June 28, IWl " 

An limpin' was selei'ted on ,lune i.th. and .m die I4di (be imilt.'r of waitui^' time was arKue.l before 
him, but at lb.' close of this report li.' had not imdered a decision 

Mr. Cowen, HPcrotary of the Masnn BuilthTs* Association nf Ntwv York City, 
speaks very hi^lily of the working of tlu' conciliation hoard in tin* bricklaying 
trade. He cmphasize.s especially the spirit of fanness and toleration which has 
been developed on both sides. The ciuiiloyt'rs tind that the union men are human, 
and that they try to stdl their goods for tlu‘ higliest imirket price. They claim all 
the rights and privih^gt's to wliich th*‘y are entitled under the law. On the other 
hand, they usually endeavor to carry out wliatever agreements flaw enter into 
faithfully. 

Mr. (\)weii especially commends the iiractice of settling differences exclusively 
by members of the trade without ctilhug uiion outside persons. To he sure, lie 
says, the system is a hnsiness one, not one of philanthropy. 

lie thinks that State arbitration inetliods are much inferior to the voluntary 
system as it exists in tlu' bricklaying trade. He holds tliat one of the chief causes 
of strikes and disputes iu the building trades and in other lines t)f business is that 
trade unions or union officers having no direct interest in the matter at issue, fre- 
(pjently control the action of those wlio are directly interested. The joint organ¬ 
izations of trade unions—central labor unions, building trades'councils, boards of 
v^alking dclegiitt's, ettn—ofttm bring it about that the settlement of differences 
is ill the hands of men who are wholly ignorant of the particular class of business 
involved, and who li.ive h>ss interest than those actually in tht‘ trade in bringing 
about a peaceful settlement. If each trade should settle its own differences by 
joint committees of employers and employed, strikes might be almost altogether 
avoided. ItM'ould be wise if the legislature should recommend, or by some enact¬ 
ment should further the establishment ot trade unions and employers’ associations 
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in every trade and the settlement of all differences by representatives of these 
resiRH'tive e^^^‘inizations a<*tnally engaj^ed in the tnnh* 

Coniinentiiit; on the failure of certain otlier Imilding trades in New York City 
t<) '‘stalilish till* systtnn of joint aj^reeineiits. Mr. Cowen exjn-esses the oinnion tliat 
the difficulty lias lieen «liiite as inucli due to tln‘attitinle of the (*nijdoyers as to 
that (d the employees. The ein])loyer often lo.s(‘s sijfht of the fact tliat the work- 
iiij,nnan has only his labor to soil. It is a duty of the workiiiK'nian to liimstdf 
and to his family to sell that labor at the highe.st price the market will afford. 
Tin' employers constitute' the market. If any employer does not want lalxn* at the 
pnc(* i)fteri'd, he ins'd not employ it. If lie buys it at too }n;;h a pih-e. he will not 
tie aide to find cn''tomeis for hl^ prodm t. ,ni.st as in the cast* of the merchant. If 
wu^^os become too ln;;li. .''ome c<i])it<ih''t'' mu.st stop w<nk aii<l c(‘a.''e the investment 
of capital nulil the re<luced demand tor labor lowers wa^es to their natural level. 
No matter how stion^' labor orj^anization.s may lie they can not tyrannize ovi'r 
employers iiermanently. Supply and demand will deteimine tin' valm* <if labor 
a.s tt do<'s with e\ ery other commodity. 

Mr. (’oweii say-' fuither that t!ie system ol a^'roements in the bricklaying tradt' 
has not ]in*vcnted iinue.oe of waL^e'.and improNi'inentof eunditions at a rate fully 
cipial to that in any of the otln-r trades Tlx'systeiii has in tact been bi;<hly bi'iit'- 
ficial t‘) till' workni^^man. The tiade kept in steady condition. Tlie yearly 
contiacts with the emidoyejs ]Ue\<'n( them from cuttinpc down wa/^es suddenly. 
Moreover, the stion^^ cliaiaeter of tlie national oif^amzation of brii'klayers, and 
th(' relative nnifoiinit\ of the lale^ ot wa^vs under tin' eontra<'1s in the ditferi'nt 
parts of the country. juevenN unfair i ompetition m any city by contractors from 
other cities There is. accordmj,dy, little tendency to ciit down tin' rate of wa^cs 
as tlie result of olitvide competition 

4. Arbitration m tho bncklayinjr trade in Chicago. For 10 or 1^ vears prior to the 
;;ieat bnildin;^ tiades strike in ('lin a^'o in 1000 tlu' system of .ioint agreements 
had been firmly eslahlisln'd between the asso(ialion of contiarting masons and 
bnihlers and the Inn klayers’ unions of tliat eity. These annual agreements pro¬ 
vided for the arbiliation of disputes and virtually did away with strikes. Changes 
in the working rules from year to year were ri'gnlaily ma<l<* hy this committee. 
One of the judges of ('ook ('onnt \ was i-hosen to act as an nmjiire in <'as(' of failure 
of the renn'seiitatives of tlie two sides m the i onimittee to agree, lint it <lid not 
jiroM' in-. - vsary to cail in the umi>ire more than two or three limes during the 
entile pel cd.' 

The bncklayeis' unions of ('Ineago were finally drawn into the Building Trades 
('oiincil and took jiait in tlu' sympathetie strikes ordi'ied by that body. They also 
joined in the gieat distmte of IPOO. hut weic the lii.st tiade to withdraw from tlie 
Building Trades Council and to maki* an agieeiin'iit with the employers. This 
agn'cment piovided for ;i metliod of arbitration in ai'cordance with Imt's laid 
down by tin- Building Contractors'(^;l^n•il. Tin* systi'in. winch was very similar 
to that <it tile caipi'Uters, wlm.se agreement is dc'scnlieil on jiage 884, prohibits 
stopjiage of woik and leijiiires tin'submi.s.sion ot all disputes to an arbitration 
committee, con.sisting ot d members from each side (deeted annually, together 
with an umpire to be sidocted by the other meinliers of tin* arbitration board. 
Tin' lioard m ts by majority vote, the umpire being called in when necessary to 
cast the deciding voti*. and decisions an* binding on both parties Violations of 
the agreement or of the decisions are jmnisliabh* by fini', which, if not paid by 
the oft(*nder himself, shall be paid by the organization to which he belongs.'' 

6. Arbitration in Rochester.—A member of the Mason Contractors’ Association, of 
Roclu'ster. N. Y..states in reply to a schedule of questions that that organization 
has for Id years inaintaiin'd a system ot joint agreements with the unions of 
biicklayers and ma-sons. Each year tlie joint arbitration committee meets for 
the adoption of the scale of wages and rules, and at no tiiiu' has it failed bi agree. 
The best results have followi'd from the system. Appar<*nlly no strikes have 
arisen in the intervals between tlio adoi»tion of the annual agreements. 


II. CARPENTKY TRADE. 


1. Oiganizations and joint agreements generally.—The journeymen carpenters are 
quite strongly organized. Aside from a nninber of important indejiendent local 
unions there are inany loc'als affiliated with the Fnited Brotherhood ot Carpenters 
and .Toiners, which has an aggregate membership of over 40,l>(K), while a small 

n( Thorna.'i Nicholson. Rcjioris of ih<‘ Induvtrml * <.iiiniisMoii. volume \iil, paso HS. 
rhe oncklayers agreement is printofl in full in the Reports of the Industrial (^)iiunl««ion, volume 
vni. tinge .S 2 S 
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nuniLor of local nnionK are affiliated with the British organization kfllNrn as the 
Amalgamated Society of CarpenterH and Joiners. Employing carpenters in the 
larg(!r cities are quite (uunmonly organizeil into exchanges or associationh, some¬ 
times in ciinnection with other class(‘s of master builders. 

The syst(‘m of formal colh'ctivo bargaining and agr(‘em<mts appears to be some¬ 
what less gi'iieral in the (airpcntry trade than in the bricklaying and some of the 
otluT l)uilding trades, while in place's where joint agn'einents exist tlnw seem to 
hav(^ proved on the whole less sma essful in estabhslimg liarmony, and less fre- 
(lueiitly to piovide for arbitration, of disputes than in some otluT building trades. 
At the same time it is difficult todrawgiaieralizalioiih in view of the impossibility 
of obtaining infoimation from all of tin* important cities. 

2. One-sided character of certain agreeinents.—lt apja'ars that in not a few cas(‘s the 
joint agretaneiits in tln^ carpentry trade virtually lepiesent mere written conces- 
si(»n.s on (he j)art of the em]doy(‘rs,in<lividually or m association, todemaiulsniade 
l)y the workingmen. Tliis, for examph*, has been true of sucii agreements as liavo 
existed in the trade in New Yoik City, as is mort^ fully pointed out below. In 
Chicago, also, emphtyingeaipentiTs asscrtiMl tiiat the system of joint agieemeiits, 
prior to the gnnt buibling-tradi's striki' of 1000, was entirely one-sided. Thins in 
April, iH'.M), tlu' ('arpeiiters' Executive Couneil submitted to individual ma.ster car¬ 
penters a form of agreimient, in wliieli i)raetically every ehinse was a covenant on 
tln‘ \)ai t of tb<3 employer to do certain tliiims. The unions placi'd themselves under 
virtually no obligations, and tlie only jx-iialty elansf! in the eontiaet was one 
declaring that any violation ot its provisions by tlie employer should Ih^ eoii- 
sidcK'd a just cause for the ordering ()f a strike. A copy ot tbisiigremuent, which 
may boi’onsiderod typical of other agri'emeuts m which theih'inands ot tlie unions 
are the most inqiortant featuri*. is priiiti'd below: 

('AKiaM !■ K\ 1 ( I I l \ I, CdI M II, OH ('UK O.o \Mi VU INI H . 

I -I/ll il IS'l'J 

Aun< I IS <)|.' O.UCI MIM 

lli't\v<s'n 1 ' N’li'liolsdii s<ins ('o , <'(1111 nn (iiiu' ''ni ["'''■'■'s iiimI imiMt i'. [mil\ of the lir'l I'lirl, iiint tlio 
('iilln'll1<-|s' I'Ai'i’lltUc ('|>UIH ll nl r|||r'a',M |iiirt\ lit till’ '-(•('iiIhI 

TIk- |iai 1 \ Ilf the lii'-t pm I 1 ov 1 'limits iumI jiyri'i'S, m i nii-iilriiil mii ul Ihe s( i a | nlivcrviiiH e by the 
pm I \ nl lb I' sri'iiiiil pm t ot riTlmii nili', u miliiliniis, mi<| oliliyalmiA lu'ifiii sd initli, t hm In' nr tlu-y 
will [millfill 1\ keep mill '•trirllv nbsn\r ihr Inllnw mii nili-« 

Am K I r, I I'hk'bl (SI liniirs vbull I'niivniiitr a (Ins's work brlwrrii dll' Ilnurs 111 ,s n III ami f> p in , 
(‘\M'pl Sill ill ill! \, w bell \s nrk >-hall < iiec nl 1J n'cliirk imnii 

Aitr 11 'I'lir imiiiinuiii lain nf wanes l-u a joiiiiu's iimii I'arin'iiici slmll bn imls-lwr ami <mc-l‘ulf 
( r^i) I mils pnr b'Hir, finm A pnl !. Is'i'i, in \lmn|'i :i|, pi|H) 

.A KT 111 I toll I ill' ( 11 lU' shall lin alinw ml mi nil ns nilinin, Sum las w nrk, Nnw Ymir's I>ii\, rinmirnlinii 
l>a\. iMillldl nf Jills . 'l'lm!lks/;|V MU' UaS . ('hll'limis Dns , nr ila\s <'nlnbliili.'<l fnr dm |nin<n|||/' No 
\vm k shall hn allnssml iituliT alls pintniisr mi balmr l)as, w liu h shall bn dm In si M mu las iii Snpiniri- 
bni, m allnr I'J o'nine k immi on Saliirilas Hilt it Iss o nr iiimn slmts nl iiimi am nmptns ml, dm samo 
urn 11 shall lint hn allnssml to woik mi iiimn than mm 'hilt inulni mis I'lri lunsiaiii nv, ntui si\ |i.) Iimirs 
shall cmisiiinln a niylit shut, ami llm w;tt;ns inr siu li si\ id) hniiis slaill bn n'lUisali'iit t" nuilit (H) 
boiiiH iliinni' (bi\ 

A III IV. Ks nry ;ouriin,\ man nai imiitnr shall rm'nisn liis pay in lull canh ssnnk mi 'I'lmsilas imi later 
diiui A p m , tint m I'lisn nf (lischarKn lie must bn paui at nunn nii dm inb nr waitim' lium paui III 
easn of a inuijsuarj las nlf fnr mis nmisn w lialns nr im 'hall Im paid iii full il he so di'uimuis 

Am Alt aK|iK'U(iei.'s slmll l.nlmif.' In llm iiumii and earry llm nurreiit ssurkiu).,’ <-ard, but no one 
shall bi,' allowi'd to ssm k as an ai>iunntinn afini has me attaiimd llm ae'“ "i Iss nuts -one (J1) s niirs 
Am VI 'I'lu'rn shall be a strssmd ap]>ninled bs tlm nurpeiileis on nanb job, u boso (luls it shall bs‘ 
tosnolhalall earjauilnrs niiiplns nd shall (iiin tlm cunenl ssnikme eanlissuml i»v llm Carpniitnrs’ 
i'lxneiltis n ('mmeil, and report any s lolatimis <U dm ailinlns noiitainml in tlii' aeieniimnt 
AUT, VII 'i'lu' forniimn contioriine mis job shall Imlone l<‘ the niiion, n.irrv tlu' niirreid ssi.rknie 
card issiind by llm Carpeiils'rs’ Kx.nciitive i ’mini'll, and -eo Ilia I all pros uiolis ol this aeres'iimiit iirs- 
stilelfs I'lifoinml 

Aht VIII Tlie properly I'redenluilml aei'nt' of llm parts of llinsrcdiid nart shall hasn anne.ss to 
any ssork under omisi runt ion by llm parties ni dm lirs( ]airt diirine ssorknie limirs 
Am. IX 'I'lm party of the (list pai t aernns to hire none but miiuui carpniilnrs in eood standme. I'ar- 
rsine llm current svorkine I'aid issued I>\ the I'aipenlnrs’ KNeciitive t’ouimil lu cases of a cmiipaiiv 
of I'oiitractnrsoiily mio ineniboi of the (inii svill bn allowisl in ssnrk svitli tools 
•Aht X \ sviiipadintie strike s\ lieu ordered to protect tlu‘ union principlcfi licrem laid down shall 
not he a \ loliitinn of dns agreement 

AuT XI The I'artv of the first part shall not Im allosvcd to lnnii>. piece out, or sublet anv of his 
eariH'iitci ssork. iicUlmr shall ans journesinmi svho is a member oi any assncialiou reptesentnd m 
the Carpenters’ liveciitivn (’onncil Im permitted to lake pieenwork in ans sliano or manner 
AHT XII Any s iolalioii of die prosisums of this agreemeiil lis die parts' <>[ the first part shall he 
coiisidereil a jtisl caubo by the party of the seeuiid pan for nrdeiuig all carpenter work to cease 

T Nk'iioison a Son.h (’o , 

t-fiirf. Citij 

[SBAl, ] CaKI’KNTHHs' K\K( I'TIVK Col’scii , 

T. Ciu’isK, i'MMdiid 
Ll'KK (tHSNT, \ri(Uiry. 


As fnrthei*<illustrjiting tlie (>nc-.M<]('(l cliuructer of tin* agreements formerly 
existing in Chicago, it may be noted that the Carpenters' Executive Council of 
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Chicago, hfJaiinary. liKK), addrcssoil tho following lettor to thn contractora, with 
reference to the adoption of tho now agrooniont for tlio current year: 

pKAU J'lK Wt' Ik“K to iiifttrm \on aftor Xpnl 1, I'.HXi tho (lomKiuls of ilio cHriH'iUorM will ho for a 
niitiiiium \\a«o m-hIo of tif(\ i 'iin routs is r ht.iir 
Wo «ill hr |>r*“|>aro'| lo rcroi'o sijftuitun's to our iiow iiKn-riiioiil aftor March I 
KojptttfuU\ \uurs. 

e<lHrF;NTKHs' KXKtCTIVK t'OCNfll,, 
I’rr I.l KK ORasi. .Sfcrt fill ij 

3, Cincinnati agreement--In other cities, however, tlie relathuis iietween einnloy- 
eijs :in<l etiiploNeos m the c.iipentry Hade ar<‘ more friendly than th(\v have noon 
in (’hie;e,,'o and New Yoik.and the s\stein of joint aKreiuuents reprt'sents the 
loHult of no;;.,tuitions hotween coininittees of hotli sides, while provision is made 
for arhiliatioti of disputes In Citieinnati. for uistanee. tlie Master (’arj>i*nt<'rs’ 
Exchange anil Dio HainiUon Comity ('.irpeiitors' District Council Inive m rirt-nt 
years si;;ned annual a;;r(“einents ]iro\idin;; tor a systmn ol jirbitratiii;; di.sputes 
and also roi;uIatiti;; tiio ;;eneral eoiiditions of hibor. The two a^jreeinentH for 
IhOe wore as follows 

\..i{H Ml \ r 

ll o hrrcl)\ 111 .,'ri (<1 h\ iiii'l Ik (w ri'ii till' iiiiilri',).:'i> •!. ' 1 hi' Xlii'lcr Cm iH'iil'Ts’ K\( Iiiuikc of Hain- 
illoii <<.unis. ' j‘aCi.' III ilir iir>( |i.iit,mi.| Ihr ilmiiillnii C.)tmu < uriH-iitcrs’ iMstri.t Council.” 

jiariii H of ilir . 11(1 part ,iii.l 1,\ i ji< h for nil Us iiu nih, r-,, ilmi, m onlrr to t.ri'V ml aii\ \ iohition of 

the iiKn rin.'iii irl.iiu.- to hoiir- wms-s, mi.l i oiicluioio. n-. i to uinl Kij'iirct h\ holli imrlirs as 

nfon Nint, I liri r 'hall lx- a (•rnii.i in iil . oiiiunt(• r )i|>|>oiiili .1 h\ tin- aho\ r-uiiinnI r'(<'liaiii;r an<l 
council ( oii'i'liiiM o| ail I ijii.il ii'iiiitirr Uiiin c.n li wtio'c luiir''h.ill hr (o inutimlh mhu-t nl) mat¬ 
ters ol i|ilti r. H< .ii \ lol.itloll of till' nei, nil. lit Unit in i\ o. < up fo'in (iinr |.i imir 

11 iK Ill'll ari. I il thill, 'lii.iilil aii\ nil nihi r ol mn i iii|iriiiri' imioti oifn Iih hcr\ n es a' a journey 
mall I .ir|n‘iii. r to aii\ iiniiihirot ihr r\c hmupr |or h " iliiiii iln- ra(rol waKc' alrea<l\ aKiee‘l on 
hrlwi I 0 ltii c\i ti.im;r ,in<i . otiin il or 'luill o Imlr, oi otr. r lo ii lmir lun (uirt of liH waives to his 
emploi I r, or mi\ our m nni; for his i iniiloi rr, t ln' i iiiplio. r > Intll 'c. me i hr iimin- iiml aiMn-'s of the 
ollrlnlri mi cl 'll Inn 1 1 M \i ll li [li i \ i.|. n- iii 1 hr i .I'l , to ( hr c oiiiiinnrr ot lii> i‘\rlnin|.'r 'I hr rom- 
liUltrr of I hr I \c hiiiiK' 'hull ii' 'oidi ns |io"ili|r (all a nn i I ine of tin i omlniiril ( oiiimlllrr of the 
e\c InuiL'c , |o'i I III I nil Ihr I oiiimiiti r of 1 hr ( oiiiH ;1 lor the' iniiiio'r of ( o| I'll i 111 I loll, after w Inch 
the' (Ji'r 'iiall lir h It w It h tin - ( oniliiilli i of i oiMii 11 I -r '< tl h I in hi 

It is al'o iii^'n . i| tliat 'lioiihl am lin inh< . • ol ihr imrtirK of tin' 'rroini purl kllow of am liirinhers 
of tin pfi 11 ' ol 1 til tii't p.ii I U'li !■ ,im I ilori or oirrriiii,' lo . niplox aii\ I'lii | n ' of (hr '*■< oinl |iHr1 for 
Ir" tlinii (hr inir oi s aei>'r'l oii, ilnil (In' ridn iKh r oi Ihr i oinn il 'hall imniriiiatrU noIilN the 
«oiiinin ti t ol I In r XI limiKr oi thr \ loin 1 loll, M iMi I hr ex nh III I in t hr I ii'c , II ml call a inert iiii; of the 
Joint roiiniiiili r lor I tir pm po'c of ml iii'iine (In nmiii las 'ooii as t" ."ihlc 

1 1 Is Ill'll I'.'n ml lix .itnl hi I\x 1 c 11 Ilir niriiilirjs oi till- rxrliiiim'i- ami i oiiiiril, to uoik loj^ether for 
Ilir III m mil In lit o( ilir r II imnii In mliip o| hot n, mnl it i' Imrrlix aerroil Ilia I tlir iiiriiilH r-* of (he 
r\( hmmr 11 I 'ox nil mill I' of om In. uN c onm i tml \\ uh mir * omn il, or those m Ilo are sali'tle'l (o 
Join till in 

'I he c oiim il oil ii' pint iiKii I 4 to fnriii'h im ii to tin nu min rs of tin -1 \rliaiiKe at all tlim-s in ijuan- 
tltli' (h 'ire <1 \x In m \ I r po"iMi. to ih. m. 


hMlAT 

It IS h(Teh\ attreeci h_\ mnl liotwei-n the iimler'i;;iii d ” i lie ^^as|er Cariienters’ KxehfttiRC,” jiartloR 
of I lie iir'l part, mid "TIh' llmmltoii Coniiix Ciir[ii iHers' I'l'tin i Cotiin il,” jnirtiesof the* Heeond [lart. 
and h\ <-iirh mid all oi ih nu mlmrs 

I't 'riiai iroiii Mail h '»x < iilrmtli i ITili 1 1<> .Imi<‘ (iF'I . htI' hh.i. nine lioiirs 'hull eonsiitutt' a dny’a 
work icid (tint tlie miiiiimim r-ite of uaues 'hall hr i w. m\ lixr i j'li rriit' Iht lioiir 
•2nd ilnU from Imirlirsi (l'|i I’khi to March hi'i M, 1 ‘mi| c luht isi hour''Iiall eonstitnh'n'lay'K 
work, and that Ihr inumnmu lat, of wiu'. ' 'h.iil In (hire. ( '.ot i riit' per lioiir, mid that llm hetior 
class of nna liaiiir' Jirn to Ire ri\t' a hielii 1 latu of xx au'es 
drd '1 liat niiir ami oim half 'hall In' ,illov\ril form rriiiiir, and doiilih' timr for SiindaxItli of .Inly 
and Clii I'lnias, or da x' that may he < elrhratrd lop tin iii No \x ork sliall hr allowed on hahor ihiy, 
which 'tin 11 lie the iir-( i I't) Mom tax of Sepic iiihrr 
fill '1 lull XXorkim: lioiirs'liall hr fro--i ru;)u isi o’rloi'k a ni to tw»‘lxe 112 ) o'r|o<-k m , ami from 
one 1 1 1 o'eloi k p in to tixr t ’i) o < Id k , in K\i. pi, that dm me I lie months of Xii\rminT. Deceni- 
hcr .hiim.irx. an 1 Krhruarx. t lir lunir''hull he from 'rxenltnitx iT.’iUin in to Ixvrixe o'clock a. in,, 
aiM frciiii Ixxehi-tliirtx ilj km o'chn'k (i in lo four I} i o’cloc k p m 
alh 'I'tiat tlie paM irs of the '•. oml ).,irl In r. hv iiereeand liiml llmiiiselx es to faithful)\ enforce the 
aixox 1 - coiidinoii' as In liiiup' .iml waec ' ' non Imildine tirni't Imt max not he ni mil hers of the or^janl- 
zalioiioi the lir't part and (hat am piox.-n \ lolulion of Ihi'i»arl of (he iiKreeinent shall lax all exiti- 
1 facts in till' coiiiicc tion liahlr lo hr di c hired \ old 

It Will he oh.scrvtsl th.it the first ii^nctdiicnt ])rovid(.‘s for a permanent commit¬ 
tee, onsistin;; of an eipial immhcr <»1 rcpie.sentatives from the oixanizations of 
emjdoyers and employt'cs. rcspectivtdy. witli pow(‘r to adjust all differences and 
to ascertain violations of the ajfreemcnt. As i.s very commonly itrovided in tho 
joint HkrreementH in the huildint; trades, the employers a^ri-ee to hire onl.y union 
labor. One of the chief advantages to th«‘ employers from the (.'incinnati agree¬ 
ment is found in the filth clause of the second agreement, which provides that 
the union filial) c(>mpel building firms, not members of th<“ employers' organi¬ 
zation, to comply with tlie sjune conditions of labor as are prescribed in the 
agreement. 

I c— VOL XVII— 01-25 
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Tlie BO(T(!tary of the Master Carj)enters’Exchange of Cincinnati reported in the 
fall of UH)U that no violation of thin ajfreeinent hau o(;curre(l since it was made in 
tile precediiij; Marcli, exc«-j>t a triHin^ one on the part of Hom<‘ employers, which 
was readily corrected on appeal to the joint ciommittee. He added that the 
employ<-rs found It of advanta^^e to make annual a},nvements with the men, and 
that th<\v W(*re also in favor of a joint committei' to which any violations of agree¬ 
ments <*onld be sulunitted. 

4. Chicago agreement after lockout of 1900. -INaiiaps tin* most <dal)orate joint agree- 
m(*nt now in forci! in tin' cartieiitry trade is lliat whicii was adojded at tin; close 
ol the Chicago building trades strike betwi'cn tin' Carj>ent<*rs‘ Executive Council 
and the Associatitui ot Master Caipenters of that city, and wlindi n'lnains in force 
from 15H)0 to lb0d.‘ 

Whil(‘ tlie cinployersm this great strike wi'n* largely successful, the joint agree¬ 
ments rcacln'd. «‘spcciany that with the earpt'nti'rs. represent many concessions 
from tin' original deiinuids o( the ihulfling (Contractors' Council. The unions 
W('n^ forced to agree to abandon sonn' of tlicir restrictiv*' ]»ra< tices, to give up 
resort to tin' sympatlictic stnkc. and to withdraw from tin' Building Trades(Joiin- 
cil, although tln^ orgiinization of a new coiifial body in the hiiihling trad«'s. com¬ 
posed solely of orgaiii/,alums in tin' mechanic tiadi's aidually cmployi'il on huild- 
liigs, was permitt(‘d. [f was also agns'd that cmployt-rs .should he at lilsTly to 
hill' and dischargi' whoms(K*\’ei they slnmld choose. The carpenters, however, are 
not r(‘(]uir(‘d to work on tin* same joli with other caipenters who arc not affiliated 
with the (’ar])cntcis' Excciilive (’oiineil. hut Ihcyagrei' not to leave tln'ir work 
hi'causi* nonunion men in othci trades are <‘mployed on tin* same job, nor Ix'cause 
nonunion nu'ii of any trade, ev(*n tln-ir own. an* employed by tin* same master on 
any other job. Tln-n^ is no lestiietion of tin* nuiiiiier of aii])iei)tie<‘s. It is 
re<iinre<l. liowi'ver, that aiijn-cntieeslini .shall last for nof less than d v<'ars, and 
that no ap]»rentire shall he ovi'ryears of ag('. It is ])iovided lliat rln'ro shall 
])(' no limitation ot the amount of work that a man slnill pertorm during his work¬ 
ing day, and no restriction of the use ot inaehiiiei’v or tools oi' of noiiniiion-made 
matenal. Tin* H-hour day is maintained, witli a half holnlaj <m Saturday, 
time and a half for ovcalinn* (including all woik done between [> in. and Ha. m., 
ex<’e])t when two shifts (d nii'ii are ♦'m])loved on tie* job), and douhh* time for 
woik on Sundays and Saturday afti'iiioons, and on Di'eoration Day. Fourth of 
.Tilly, 'fliaiiksgivnig Day, ('liristiiias. ami N<'w Ye.ir's Day. Work on Labor Day 
is foihidden, ('xeept by consent of tlie two iin'snhoits, Wagesaie to h(' cents 
an hour until Ajii'il 1. 190“.*, and-15 cents an lioiir thereafter until tlie I'Xpiration 
of 1h(! agreement. April 1. llto;!. 

The agK'emeiit ]irovides an elaborate sysi cm for the settlemi'iit of ditfi'reiiees 
by a joint arbitration hoai d. consisting of an e(jual nnmbiT of repK'.sentatives 
from the I'liiplovers and iroiu the (*mployet's. A disinterested umpire is cho.sen 
annually. Any disputed nuestioji must he suhniitteil in writing to the prt'sidents 
of tin? two organizations, and. if they can not agree, then to the joint arbitration 
hoard. If the hoar<l < an not agree, the nmi)ire innst he called in Tlie joint 
hoard must he composed of members who are actively engaged in the trade, and 
no oiii' who holds any jmhhe office, ('itln'r elective or ajipointive. under theinunic- 
ipal, county. State, or National (Toveniment is ('ligihle to it. The umpire must 
he in iio wise affiliated or identified with the building imlustry; he may not be 
an employi'i of labor nor an <'niploy('e. nor an ineuinls'iit of a jiolitieal office. 
The arbitration lioard has the riglit to .summon any iiiemhi'r of either of tlio 
organizatiiuis conct*riie<l. eitln'r to answer idiarges of violation of the agreement 
or the working rules, or to ajijK'ar as a witness. Failun* to aiifiear when notitiod 
is puiiishabh' by a fine of .H’io foi the first offense. .‘5;5i) for the second, and suspen¬ 
sion for the third. Esjieeially important are the piovisioiis for enfoiemg the 
agreement and the decisions of arhitratois, since it is always one of 111 '* chief 
difficulties in the arbitration system that violations can not Ik* (‘ffectively pre¬ 
vented. If a member of either organization is found guilty of any violation of 
the agreement or the working rules, he is subject to a fine of from .Slo to $?00. If 
In* fails to pay if his organization mu.st ])ay it or suspend him from membership. 
Fines assi'ssed by the joint board are ilividVd ('<]ually between the two parties to 
the agH'ement. 

Th('S(' provisions as to the infiietion of penalties by the joint hoard seem to be 
inconsistent with a decision of tiie national «‘xecntivi* hoaid of the Brotherhood of 
(’arpeiiter.s, made in 181)7, to tin* efb'ct that a joint arbitration cominittee of con- 
traidors and journeymen can not he allowed to try a member of the brotherhood 
for a violation of trade rules. Of (bourse such an agreement is not enforceable at 

'This is printed lu full ui noIuuh' viii ef llu' Kcpcirts of the Iiulustruii Coinuiissioii, ptiKc .V27 
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law, l)ut neither party is (lis])ose(l to iiuMir the odinin ami tlu* loss of a eoin]>l<‘te 
dissolution of the relationship between the two organizations. 

6. Exclusive agreements.—As in otlier building' trades, it «K’easionally liap]M*ns 
that the earpeiittn.^'.loiiit a>?reenienls proside tliat inenil)crsof tlie union shall 
work only for tlu'einployers'oi^^nn/.alion. Thus \{ is slat(‘d that at twodifferent 
time.«'in ioc*-nt \eaiN the (.'arpentoiv' K\eeutiv<‘ ('ouneil of (’lnea;;ohad an aj'riM'- 
meiit with the ,i''''oei<i(c‘d eni[)]ovei'^ to work foj- iio oiu' ol.-'i' Th*‘presidj-nt of 
th»‘workini^men's oi.icanization deelarrd that the n-sull of this alliance was to 
build up tlie employers'as.soeiatloii and (‘liable it ultimately to dictate o\('rtfi(‘ 
employi'es. Tli(‘ piactice (»t makin,:t such (“xclu''iV'' a^re(‘ments with emplosa'is' 
association'* IS now ])roinbited by tie* constitution <d' the Umted Brotheihood (*f 
(’.irjienters and Joiners. This rule was tiist promuI;;at(‘d in istiT. as a iik'K* d(‘ci- 
sion of the (‘xecutive boaid. but the convention of I'.Minsubmitted il to a ,ti('n(‘ral 
rt'ferendum vote* as a constitutional amendment, and it was adoplod bv a vot(‘ 
ot Ib.dT!) to I.TIm.' 

6 The attitude of carpenters in New York toward joint agreements A i(“i>res(‘n1a1iv(“ 
of the Mastei ('at ])ent(‘is'A^siiciatioii of New Voik ('ily statt'd to this commis¬ 
sion in IbOO that It lias ne\(*i bemi the piactice in that tiade in New Yoik to 
make K'gulai annu.il a,i;ieements Ix'tweeii the em]»lo\ers' association or the indi¬ 
vidual (‘inployeis . 111(1 th(‘ oioanizalions of workini'inen Fiom 1inu“ to IniK' the 
trade unions lia\e ma<le demands ujxui the employeis. .tiid tlie latt(‘r hav(' at 
times been toieed to''iLTii .i^ieeiiienls. indetinile 111 diiiation, conci'din;; all ora 
])artof th(‘ demands of tlie woikin^men As a matl(‘r (d' lad, this em[>loyer 
iiolds. the unions do not wish to (‘stalilish fixed a;;teements wlin h shall be biiid- 
in^ upon themselves as Well as ujxm till'employers and lit iie^ioti.ifions lookin.g 
toward th(‘establishment of such ai,oeemeHls the emjdoM is find tin* men irn*- 
spoiisible and vacillatimc. 

As illustratimc this irresjxmsibilitv <m the ]iail o( the carpenters’assexuations 
this einidoyer tlescnlies the strike in the trade dimn;^: September and October. 
IStMt lie stat(‘s th.it the nnioiis took ad\anta^(‘of the unusual demand for tlu* 
lalx»rot carpenters eaiised by (he piepaialions for the I)ewey celebralmn On 
Septenibei d a joint coinniittee rejiri'-cntino tin' eariieiiteis’ unions of New York 
('ity addi(‘ssed a (leinand t<> tI k* Mastei ('ar])enters‘Association that from Sej)t(*m- 
ber IK w;..n-s. wbicb had been t;;’t cents ]x-r lioiii, he advanced to at) cents per 
hour, ami teat S.itiirda) .ifteinoon lx* dixdaied a half holiday. ,so llial. Ilie hours 
(d labor sliould be li'dlleed ll'om is to }| per Week The emjiloyeis considered 
these (h'mands (‘xeessiviu (‘specially since so little w.irmiu; was j^iven of tin* pro¬ 
posed chan;;(‘ and siiux' many of them had eoiitrads on their hands. A commit¬ 
tee ot tlie Master (’aiix‘nt(‘rs'Assoei.itioii was appointed t(( meet a coinniitt(‘e of 
tlu' men Th(‘ men s conimitt(‘e apix-an d. and when (|uestion(‘d stat(‘d that tliey 
had ])oW(‘r to makt* an a;^^r(‘funent 1’he employ(‘is |iro])os(“(l t.liat yvat^cs sh<mid he 
h) <‘ents p(‘r lemi until Fehruai y I. IlKln. and that all (pieslions as to conditions 
Iheie.iftiu'should lx* submitted to a joint (‘<ininutt(‘(‘of aibitration. A coinjiro- 
mise yvas finally leaelied fi.xiiiit wa.ices at IT cents [x‘r honi', establishin;; the Sat¬ 
urday lialf hididay, ami iv'feriin^ the conditions of the tiaih* after Fehinary 1, 
pUHl. to a Joint committe(‘ a[)poinf(‘d hv the lesjieetiyx* oiKumizatioiis Tins eom- 
piomis(‘ was si Join'd by 1 r(*pr(‘sentatu es of tin* em])loy(‘(*s and 7 i epr(‘sentatiV(‘S of 
tlie em))!oyers. At the bottom was xyuitteii th(‘ stat(‘m(‘iit. ''Tlu* comiiromiso 
]iroposition was unanimously adopted bv botli eommi(t(‘(‘s ” 

On the iK‘.xt, day, de.spit(* this a^'K’em -ut. the se<u-etary of tlie joint committee of 
tbe<‘arpent(‘r.s‘ orj^amzufions of Neyv York (hty sent notice that he yvas instructed 
to iiilorm th(' (‘inployers'commiltix* tluit no projufsihon other than the ori}.;mal 
deinand.s made in the (dicular of Sej)t(‘nih(‘r ♦» could lx* ent(‘rtained by the unions. 
Tliis action tlu' employei’s (leiiuiinced as slioyvin^had faitli on the jiart of tln^ 
labor unions The emtdoyers p(‘rsi«,te(l m retusini; the (h'maiidH of the meu 
and a^^mieral strike was inaugurated. Finally. lioyv(‘ver, on Octobm- 1 tlie Master 
Carpenters* Asso(‘iatioii was toiced to viidd and to^rant all th('demands nuuhu 
llu* r(‘])resentatives of tin* association signed tlu* agr(‘enient formerly prc'seiited, 
wliilo a large nnmlier of indivi'luai (unplovers also signed it. Tin* men got a 
Saturday half Imliday and an iiicn-ase of yvages fiom .s.huD a day to ^;4. The 
strike cost the unnm about .^dO.OOO. 

Ibi.s agreement xva.s exceedingly brief, merely e.stablishing the rates of wages 
and lumrs. audit did not contain any definite limit for its operation. Negotia- 

JJhf I’arpfiiUT, I'KHi, |. l Innixirv, I'nil, ]. 

- The sltiU‘liK‘llt.'‘ III the text life eliieth lni--e<l on curn v|.< ii.i. m . lint >. r uKo I lie te.^tinioin of 

Mr Ltnvis ilardiDK, RtjKirUjof tlic IiKlii'lrml (JoinmisMijii,\ol xi\,|)|i llu-UJ. 
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tions Htill continued l)etween the coininitteeH of the employers* association and of 
the jiniit canventerH* orj^anizatioTis with a view to eHlablishin^' a more formal 
aj^n'cmont. Tlie rej>reM‘ntativ(! of tin; einployeis, however, coiuplaiiib tliat no 
committee of tlienn'ii appeared with ])ower ac^tnally t(» r»‘ach an aj^Teement. Each 
would refer back the j)ropositi()ns liiscussed in committee to tho carpenters’ 
organizations, and these would invariably refuse to act. New commiltet's would 
bo apjsnnted by tlie men liavni;; ditfert'nt members from ilie former committees. 
HO that continuity in the negotiations was impossible. Up to August. IPhO. all 
attempts to reach a permanent sptth'ini'nt of the conditions Innl failed. At that 
tiiiH' tlu' eommitt(‘e of tin* Masti-r Car]H*nters' Assixaution repoited tlie failure of 
its m;f.fotiatioiis, and the association vided to discontinue tliesi^conferences and to 
terminate the agreement of October 1. IhOP It was not the intention that a 
oral lockout sliould ho inanj^urated, Init that tin* individual <unploy(‘rs slioiild be 
left to their own discndion as to whether tliey would continue to live up to the 
condiliotis prescribed by the foiiner ai^reement. Some (if them have reduc<‘d 
wa^es, and strikes lia\e followi'd wherever nnioii men liave liemi employed, Up 
to March, 11)01, tin- union still exjn-essed tlie (‘xpectation tliat it would a^ain elfect 
a settlement on its own (ci ms 

The master cariienters declare that the <‘lTect of tlie lug'll wa>-es and short liours 
which hav<‘lnT‘u forced njion them lias hemi greatly to mfeitViv' witli llie jiros- 
})erity o1 the tiade in New York' (ht\. Koinu-ily tiu“ ^I’eater jiropoi tioii of the 
matmaal usisl in < ai i)«‘nl i y work was act nailv ]ne])aH‘d in tie* nt y. bar^e uum- 
l)(‘is of ni'n W(‘i-e employed in the shops ol tlie contractors as wi ll as u])on the 
hnildiiif^s tht'inselvcs. At iirescnt H isdeelaiisl that iieaily all ni.itrnal is jire- 
pared oiitsiih' tlie city lu districts wheie the iat(‘s of waives are lowci. Tliis lias 
not only ii'diiccd tlie aj’^^ie^ale amount of employment ai.nl.ihle in New York, 
but has ^u(‘atly increasial inei^iilaiity of emjdoN meiit, since ihi* work on any par¬ 
ticular hiiildin;; is comparatively shoi tin dur.it ion ami the int<'i \'als hot wi'cn jobs 
cam not be filled nj) by sho]» work, as was loriuei ly the case. There are Imndrt'ds 
of men. it IS stated, out of employment Manv have at limes been working secretly 
for l(‘ss than the union scale of waj;es tixed hv tlie a.i'ieeniiiit. 

CommetitiiiK upon tln'above statements ol the eni])loy(‘is, a re])ie-oiitati\o of 
th(‘ Ainal}j:amateil Sociidy of ('aiiienters a?i<l .foineis stalo^ f hai it is not tme tliat 
the committi'c who si^uiod tho ai^reement of Septomhei ' 21 , isui), had power to 
hind Iho carpmilers* unions Tlie action of llio unions m rescindiiu; tho a^uo.'- 
mont was tliondoie justified. 'The emidevtus, in faid. lie says, knew poife 'tly well 
that such an important matioras tho tiMii;; ot tlic late of waives tor the entire 
carpeiitiy tiado couhl not he loft hv the labor organizations to tlie decision ot 
a committee hut that anyaetion of the i-omiintloe would }m\ e to heiet>orted hack 
to tlie oj'j'amzations. It is o\ on stat'sl that the emi>ln\ors told 1 he committee of 
th(' men that it was not understood that tlioir si;;nutuies t ) the c’ompromise 
arrun^^mnent hound their ori^anizations. hut that the men were urtied tosif^nin 
order that the employers mij^ht liav(‘ e\nlenee of the action ot tho committee 
simply. NevertluMcss, as soon as tht' men had been cajoled int > siy:nin,i;thea^^n'o- 
ment the tunployiTs had a larj^e immlKT ol i-opies of it printed amU irciilated. and 
endeavoiod to make it appear that it was an ultimate .sottlome it ot the dispute. 

One <if the N(‘W York employi'i s. in testifyin;; hefoie the Indiistnal Commission, 
wliile expiessiiii; the j^ieatest dissatisfaction with the coiiise of the .louriieymen, 
e.xpressed also his regret that theie was no lom^er a definite ai^ieenii'iit between 
tho journeymen and tlie emplo\CI S. ITis n^^ri't Wris hasi'd. not so much on any 
consciousness of tin* need of hi'tter fei-lniLf Itotween the (‘inidoyers and tlieir men, 
as individuals, as on the need id' defiuit ly tixed term.s of employment to insure 
oijuality in competition between contra< tois, Uiuh'r tlu' existinj' condition of 
thing's, in wliieh meryone hires men .it sueli r.it 's as he can ^fet. his feeling was 
that some employes outside the e:)iplo\ei's' oi^anization oht lined an unfair 
advantage Fuitln rmoio, lie pointed mil that a carpenter contia< h>y must make 
his estimalt' of the co.^t of the woiU u])on a given Imilding at the tune wlien the 
general <amtraet is l<‘t, which may he a year or mon* lieforo the carpenter work 
is begun. A definite scale of wages ami hours, tixed for a definite period by 
agi’oement between the employers and the journeymen, woulil gi^e a contractor 
a definite basis for Ids calculations. In the absenceof such an agreement he must 
take his chances on what th(‘ cost of the woik will he.' 

•Testiuiouy of 1 a'\ms lliiolmg, ko|>orta ol llic Industrial Coiiiiius«ioii, \ol .\iv, p. IKl. 
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III. PLUMBING AND ALLIED TRADES. 

1. Organizations of employers and employees.—Th(‘ worknii^mcn m tin* 

aiul iiut-watci and alln‘<l tradc.s arr (pntc' ^lr()n{'ly ortfanizod. 

Aside tioin nnmcnms local unions not alliliatcd with national oii^ani/.ations, 
tlu'rc arc two national unions, the United Assoj-ialnm of JdninlMu.s. (las-fitLus, 
Steani-titters, and Steam-Hlters’ UeljM-rs and the National Association of Sh-ani 
and llot-wat. r Kittors and TIelpei.s, The eiii])loyers in these tvadt'san- also very 
Knneially (U^'ani/ed In some cities contra<-tors rei)r(‘sentin;C all thr.se different 
allied lines aie ^^loiiiied in a sinj^h* or;^anizatn*n, hut in tlu' lar^^er <'ilies an 
attempt is made to draw shai'iM'r distinctions hetwceii the ihlTmtait allied trades, 
and s(.‘j)aiate oi;4an)/-.itions, hotli ol eni{>l<*yors ami emj)loV('»‘s. ai(‘ c<unmon. 
Thei e IS. moreover, a Nat tonal Association of Master Plumhei s, which includes a 
large numhi‘r ot loc'.il organizations, Almost ever> State 1 ,^ rejuesentod hy a 
vice-iuesKlmt m this national oiganization. and in most of these States iliert' lire 
State organizations of mastor plumln-rs Th<' National Association of Master 
Steam and Hot-watci Fitters is a somewh.it less e\tensi\ e organization than that 
of the Master Phimlieis. its nieml)ei,sli]|» being tound l•hlelly in the Kastein and 
('('iitral States. The jirime object of this oig.mizatmn is stated to !»'the pro¬ 
tection of its meiiilieis against ini]iist <leniaiids by worKingmeii.' 

2. Joint agreements.—In view of tli«‘stiong oigaiiizations of hotli einidoyers and 
employees in these tia<les it is fo l»e e\]>e<'ted t Iia1 t lie system of collect 1 V(‘ baigam¬ 
ing should lie highly de\ eloped, and sm h is the case. In a huge imijority of the 
mol important cities llie < omlitioiis of latmr in these indiistt les aia* regidal.sl liy 
.loint annual agieeiiients. and in .t i'oiisideia])le number of instaiiees these agree¬ 
ments jirovnle foi tlie settlement of disputes bvai bit rat loll. Tlie localiZ(‘d natnie 
ot the woikand the differences ui bx al t onditioiis naturally' make unnecessary 
aiul iindesuable .igrei-iuents ol a geueial or national chaiacter. 

lie secielaiyot the Piilted .\ssociaflon ol .loiiriieynien Plninbeis. etc , hoNV- 
e\er, sa\s, in reply to a schedule ot ([iiestions. that lie I'onsiders the \able of smdi 
ugreenu ids \ ei \ (|uestion,ibl<- He comjilains tliat they ai e constantly violated. 
1 he oigani/.ation lias lepeati'dly -iihmitted <bspnti s (o arliitiatioii, hut '• all cases 
of <lis[)ut s() far sidth d liy arbit rat ion lia\ e lieen moi'e or less unsatisfaefi irv t' > 
))oth pai 1 e- 

The oflii'i 1 ot tile national oi gaiiizallou ot ste.ini littei's also ajipi'ar somewhat 
skeptical as to the agreement ^vstcni. About August I. IDOO, the sccictary 
icpi'i’lnd that only li locals then lia<l agreements with employers, hut tliat almost 
all the locals liad liad them. Sueli agri'eiueiits aie desiralile, In* says, and tho 
orgamzatioii tries to sis-iire tlieni The sei retai y asserts, however, t.hatffagiee- 
luents out ot iO ha\e hemi violated or deelan d void liy employeiH. The associa¬ 
tion lca\es all matters o] general mteiest, sa_\s the secietaiy, to arhitration. 

It h.ts b(‘en somewhat moie common in these than in the other building tiade.s 
tor the associations of m.isters and eiiijdo) ces to fuu'iu e.xidiisive alliaix'es hv winch 
thiM iu[iIi)yc!s oiganization agiecs to hiie ojil>'nicmlx'rs of the nnioii and union 
men jii'omise to work tor none otiu'rs f lian memhersof I he employers' organization. 
Ihis w'as formerly the case, foi ex,ample, with the joint agnaunentH in the steam¬ 
fitting trade and tlie plumbing trade of (.'liicago, while the jiiesent .joint agree¬ 
ments in tlu' hot-water and steam-fit ting t rude ot N(‘W York firovide that memhers 
ot the emjiloyers association shall employ onlv union men and that union inom- 
hera shall work only for employeis in th<‘ association oi for sucli as sign tho 
rules provided in the joint agreement ^ It is staled, however, that the wmrking- 
men s organizations, paitu ulary those artiliatisl with the United Assixuation of 
Jniirneyiuen Plnmhei s, (ias Fittois, etc.. ai t* disposed to refuse to enter into th( 3 so 
exidusivo alhances, and that tliey are somewhat less eoinmon than formerly. 
The ])resident of the last-named organization testified in HiOO tliat there wore still 
1.) or 'JO cities in wdiich agreements jiroviding for «•xelu.slve employment on both 
sides existed, hut that as rapidly as they expired the union men retused.so far as 
possibK\ to agree longer to work only for members of the contractors’ associa¬ 
tions. This witness assorted further that these exclusive alliances in tho past had 
Doen used to force the community to jiay Inglier prints for plumbing worlk.^ The 
president also declared in his report to the jilumuers'convention of 1900 that in 
each case where the journeymen ha<l helpeif tin* Mastin’ Plumhers' Association to 
completely organize a place, the musters had returned the kindness by using the 

V()l^n/p''p”y38 II SCI rcUirj <>[ llic iis.mh-ihUi) 1 i. Rc-ixirls n( ihe Imlnslnal CidiiiiiKslon, 
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of tlicir organization to .lonrncyinen. Ho advinod that locals 

shonhl not b<.* ponnitt(Hl '• to proniiscnouslv <‘X])ol onr niombors who may chance 
to bo working; in a shoj) whoso ])Vo|)rictor uocliiK^s to join tlie Master Plumbers’ 
Association."' 

The association formerly had a ^(‘iieral rule for the def«*nse of master plninl)erH, 
forbidding; any member to work on any job wliere the matenal had l)een furnished 
directly to lln* owner or general contractor. ex<-ept on work for tlic Federal. State, 
county, or municipal ^governments Tlie rule was abolislied by the convention 
of 11)00. 

3. Agreement m the plumbing trade of St, Louis —lielow is a coi>y of th(‘ joint ap^ree- 
ment of the in.istiT plumlxas and journ(‘ym<‘n ])lnnib(*is. of St. Louis, now in 
f(>r(te. This ni.ay be con.siden d tv]>i<’al of the pliirnlu'rs' a;;r(M‘m(“nts in other cities, 
although it IS doubtless oiH“ o1 tlie most elabojate m existence. It is especially 
noteworthy that this ai;i cement coveis a 5-\eai jieiiod. Indeed, it iscpiitecom- 
mou ill the plnmhinp: trade to mak<' apfreements for inoie than a sin^de year. It 
will 1 m‘ oh,s(‘rved also tiiat this i.s an exclusne apcreemeiit hy which members of 
till* union Work only for nuunhers of the Masters' Association. Another provision 
])rolnl)its th(‘ .iourne \ turn fiom woikinp; in any bnildinj; where any person or firm 
propo.ses to set np any pliimlnnpr matenal noi inniished l»y tin; employer. This 
einh'uvor to limit the handling ef supplies to aid ual plumbing eontiactors is by 
no means an nncoinnmn one. Contraelim; ]ilmnbcis in m.iny instances have 
made a^re<-m<'nts with as.soeiations <i| drah-is in plumhinp^ materials by which 
tin' latter < ithei udus^' .ilto;;ether to furnish ]>]umhni,i; supplies to per.soim outsidi; 
the contractors' a.ssocia(ioii. or (•har;’»‘ them hi,;;ln‘r pilces. 

The prohibition upon theemidoymeiitof addilionai apprentic<‘s under this aj;ree- 
ment is notewoidhy 

The St. Louis ap^reeiiK'iit pro\ides for tin' sidtlement of di.s])nt(‘S by a joint con¬ 
ference' commitb'e. consisting of ;{ nieinbris from each side. to;;ethci with the 
juvsnh'iits of the ies)>ectiv(‘ oi^nuuzations. Tln-ie is no )>rovisioii tor the calling 
in of an outside umpire in caseod l.nluic to secuK* a di'cision by a ma,]onty of the 
committee'. 

Tin* .secre'tary of tin* St. Louis Master PlumheTs' Associatiem state.s in reply to 
a .seheelule e>f ijue'stions that many disputrs come up liefoie* the* conten'iie-e board, 
but that the')- are' always s(‘t1]e‘d peace-ably. Re'fu.sal to arbitrate* by ♦‘itlnu* party 
Would not be* tole'rate'el, ainl le'fusal tee abide' by de'e-i.si(»ns e>t arbitraten s is rare' 
uinl usually euily te'mieeerary Thi.^ollict'rele'e lare'sthattluiliestre.sultsareeibtaiiied 
and the slipjlite'st leess is sustanu'el wln'ii Weak is earned eui uneb'r the jeunt-agree- 
ment system. 


Ae.ltKl-MhM BKTWhKN •fllK MasTHI 1*1,1 MUKliS \ M> ,) (>e'KN K Y M1-N eiK Si LoCH 

1 'I'Ih' liiiiiis <>l lni'iir Will Ih' fnmi ,s n iii until'>1) in , w nli diic li<>ni lui dinnt'r Satni'ilne'.. Iioin 
S« 111 lolJin ll l^ <-\|>r('’'sl\ nn^ll■l^to^><l iluu Ihc ciiijilm ch' mil imt i|nil \vi>rk ln'loic the-iniU' 
spe-cilu'el licrriii 

’I'lu! Wilde'S will III' j?l JUT (lii\ for j(>iiriu‘\ iiicn, nxn'pl SaliieliiN'i, fnr wliii’b llu' watr'”' "ill l>e' $‘J for 
tiu'hull elii\ Weises eiic tliK‘»nnl |i)i\iihk on I'lU'h satiiiilav al ollici'ol cniiiloNrr within one lioiir 
elftiT niiltlUiK lliiir 'I'hi'.. cliiii'-i' to pi uilo cllrcl the' lir'l ila\ o| ,lahnar\, I’JIK) 

2 All me'ittiiH' to he' panl loi al dini' and oiie- half t)\(.'rliiiu' attiT 12 o'clock m and all Simdass 
anil the folleiu iiiK'holida\'. to he imi'l for a'« doiihh' (line .hiJinan 1, July 1. Labor |)a\,'rhanksKi'v- 
liiK this, ainl (■liri'«tnuii i)a\ 

3 JonriK'v men '>cnl out'-nli' the cite to work '>hall l)C’>nhjccl to all tlu' < oiiditionsof (liH aKre'ctne'iif, 
and in aelitition tlu'relo '•hall rccciec ilu-ir railroaet fan' an<f hoani iianl, anil u In-n (ravediiiK 'tt niKht 
eiveT IDOiniU's, slccpiT i*. to he Ini nislic'l Trave-1 lini iii« Sundav' ami week ela\s to he at siiiKlt' I line' 
(re'^'ular rale), ami no pav for nielli lra\e'linK, ll is liirtlicr aKrea-d that imistiT idiiiiihers inav Inn; 
{iliinihcrs bt'KiiiffiiiK to a loe al union, in I lie jdace' liicv niav lia\ i' w ork, a I llu* local union wayes 

•J Allcar fare in excess of uliat ituoiiMceist lot’otoaml from shop to h<‘pai<1 hv employer It 
isexpre.sslv umleastood ilmi jonineiinen '•hall Ki><lnee| iiom iheir hoiiies to their work, cxce'pl on 
Wieli occasions as w hen inatei nil is re'ejinreil, oi Im eoiisiiltalion with ^anploeer 

f) Nogoneral strike- slmll he onlered in a shop liv any otheer of the .loiirm-vnien I'lumbers' Asso¬ 
ciation \M(hiail llr-^t snhiiiiltiiiK uricMuice to the- joint conference coiniiullci- Tin-dcension of a 
majority ed said committee shall he himliiiK "U both parties The etiaiinian ot conference boanl 
slmll (’lilt a im-etiiiir at some re-Kularl\ appointed place uitliin tueiitv-tonr lioiirsof the tiuie that 
grle\anct' l.ssiihuntle'<l to liim 

tl It IS e\pre-ssl\ umlerstooii that no memher of the ,Ionrne\ men I’lniiibers’ .\ssoi-ialioii will work 
in any hnildniK where am pi-rsmi or linn projioses lu m dues set up any plimihinjf matenal or 
plumbing ll-{lnit‘ not fnniislied 1>\ their e-miilojer 

7 It is e'xpressh unde'r.sio<Kl iiml aKreed tiial the i>aria's to ami of this aKri'emeiit will not handle 
or pul in the tollowinjr triKxIs, vi/ 

Drum imps with ontletsor mtcus ntlaelu'il, lead pipes nitli fe-rniles or solde-iiiijr nipple.s, lead-pipe 
eoiipk'rs, rnhber lent <-onne<-lions, Iouk traps willi leriules atlaelied, same to co\er all sizes Joints 
on couplings and ferrules to he wiped in all <*iises All soil-pipe joints to he calked with oakum and 
k*ail In all eases A rust joint nm\ be usi‘<l All Imth-tiib traps that arc placed under floor to be 
drum traps, same to In- made by pliimU-r 

S The members of the Journeyiiieii I'lumbers' Assnciaiioii will not work for anyone under any 


t# ' Plumbers’Journal, October, PJOU, p 16 
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for than tin* roRiiUir raU- of wajfcs OKroial m«)n in thi'i agreonicnt. All \ lolatioim 
of lluN ariiok- •■liiill Ik- m <‘harK<“ of tin- loiiU roiiforciici’ coinnmti'O of Ixiih associations 
y A s\ luiiatlictic strike when ordereil h\ the KiiiMniK Trades (’oiineil will not tx' <'onsider<Ml a \ io- 
latioii of (his iiiireeiiieiit the inasti-r id inn her to ha\ i' suttieieiit notice to proh-ct Ids material 

10 Til ere will hr iim ni<>re Hew apprentices or juniors hiri’d during; the (enn of this aKrecineiil, hut 
all appreiitn es w ho are resistered h\ the joint ns-sm iation fdtall he ixTiiiitted U) <‘omplele (heir lime, 
w hieli will tie (i\ e and a hal f \ ears, and at the 4-\piiation of same ana! I reeel \ e joiirnes men's u ajres. 
hill Ml llo^a'e^hall llieri he more than one apprenliee emphn ed in a slxiii at one I ime If is al.s<i 
eKpressU niiderstiHid that the eiiiplo\er shuU lja\e i omplete control of the ajiprentlee dnrlnj; his 
term of ap|>re|illeeslii]i 

'I he joint as>o<'ialion pledge IlieiiiseU es |o do all m I heir power to ad\ aiiee I hi' inelilal. moral, and 
liiei liaiiH al eilniatloii n| Us ciilidlod iippieiilK <■' I Ills clause iiia\ lie ehailKed oi iili'dilied when 
liie iialioiial punt appreiilii e-hip eoiiiinUlee pas.'.es a national apiireiUleeshi|i law 

n III iio I use shall a plum her he einplov ed w il Id ail ha\ iiit; a clear i ard, or pro\ isioiis made loi oiii', 
h\ * mpl-oer 

In iio I .I'c slial I all iippieiiliee he c'tnphoed u he re jc aii ne \ men ar>‘ iioi i-mpho ed 
In no 1 M'l' shall appreiUlc es tie III a inajorih 

12 It is aeind (hat when |oint (Olifelc-lice ho-ud IS Mill sallsiD'.i Ihal this aeieeiueiu |S hellljr 
Htri(t]\ lued up (o said l-iar-i 'liall ha\i' jiowc-i to eaiis,' siieti ili\i stipitioii as |he\ s,.<' lit The 
liiidine III saiil hoanl on all matl< rs shall lir iinal and hiiiciiiij: <>n holli asMx uilioii' 

1,1 oiil\ one 11 I Mieiiiher ol a liim will he allow e«i to handle (ooh. and In- stiall ha\e in liis pos.ses 
sioii w hen eie^ak'i d in w ork a c aid I'sm d h\ I he' joint 4‘onlereiH e lioald 
Aiiv mil'll r plnmlx I \\oi kiiiK "II |"h w h< ii' nn ii tm \ e heeii c alleil cnil, unless he 'liall ha \ e n ei-n ed 
permission fmm ihr eonlei'c in i hoard, sli.ill he dec lari'd niitiiir 

11 No mt'iiihei ol the loinne\ men I'lnmliers \ss,)c'iall'ai .shall work loi aii\ oneolliet than ii meiii- 
lier 111 k'""d staiiclinc ol the Xssoeialnm oi \IastiT I’liiiiihe|s, niid iio liiemhei of llie \sso< lalion of 
'|as|er i'lumhers siiiiil r]|i[do\ ollii rs ihaii iiic iiita [' III K""d siaiidmn of I he \sso( lalioii < il .Imunc'j- 
ineii I'lnmtieis 

I > The ( oiiieit III e lioatd 'hall i oms|v( ,,i iiin e memhc is i.f , ai li assot latmii ami (he piesnieiils of 
s.iine w ho s|ia II In' also em|iow eied In \ ni, Win in' \ I'l a mem hi i ol (In eonferi'tiee hoard I a ■comes 
a |irosei lllol ol a deleinl.llU, he slnill n tilpoMl il\ \ai ate Ins ^e;ll and Ills |dni e sliall lie lilted h\ 
sniiie olhi I iiiemlier oi Iih oik'atn/a1 Dm ni h\ a ptn \\ \o|e pla< i d w iili oiie o| Ills i olleak'iies 

lip 'i’llis au'IreliielU 111 dll pi lea te lot m 'ha 11 fei el \ e t he s| tUUI III Tes ol I lie otileels alld '.ai Is ol liolh 
ass o< 111 I lolls, and vtial I hei ome i iTn 11 \ <• w Inn so sij^rj|,.,i „iii| r< main 'o lor a peiiiHl of ii\ e \ ears, 


until the h'lli o| s,n[ 

i? \ I op\ of (Ids akT' i'ii 
Jill I'd letion 

I' \ ill: vsni, I'h 
I ,1 Mp <'i h, 

(il o \l I \< KsoN. Il , 

I’ f ItlSU, 

.1 I MiNvin, 

!• I i.r sc (>'('oNson, 

Inns M(.<'\IU', 

W II I.IAM I, HH\ , 

Ht-sitY Mo.pi 
IhuibUT i' \n "in, 

('mill li 


l'M)| 

‘Ml s|i)ill la eo||'pl<'il"nsl\ displa \ ed iiM in h 'hop w hei i- 'nid h"a id lias 

liniN I KoN , /‘/O' f t/ /’ .1 
t' nw IS I'd I iM.i i;, .sn ’// i/ /' 1 , 
Ions H K I- ssM)\, I l‘ \ . 

I AS M (i'Ni. II i„ .so'»/./ /' A 


4. Failuie to estulhih agreements m Sail Francisco. —Tltu S(M‘r('fiiry of th(^ Associfition 
ot Pltiitiitoi.s ol Sum i-’i.niei.sm) irports Hint filamt Id yniii'K a^^o an attomiit 

was niatlc to n.stiiblisli a systoin of .loiiita; 2 r('nnn‘nts hutwonn fiin Master Plninl)Pis' 
Association and flu* jotirncymcn ]»lnTiilM'is m that city ft was jnoposed to 
rciinirc master plnndicrs to tunjilov only nnioii men and union men to woik only 
for nu'iiihers of tlm Mastt'i's' Association. Tlu‘ si'cretary of th<‘ Masters’ Assoeni- 
tion considers such exelnsive aj^reenieiits un-American an<l nndesirabh*. Tin* 
])arties faileil to jnrree on the li-rms of labor and llie systian of w’ritb'ii contniets 
has never heeii introduced. ()n llie otlna' liand, 11 le organisations of masbTs and 
of men etieli maintain a eoinniittee of contVrenee, and witliout any formal iij^ree- 
meiil to submit disputes to committees acting .lointly, most dilferences are, m 
fact. <-onsider(‘d by them, and in many instances peaeetul setrleiuents have been 
reacheil. A (•onsider<ib](‘ proptu tioiiol the employi*rs in th<* ti ado in San Francisco 
employ only union men and comply with union terms, subpr-t to such negotiation 
between the committees of conference. Otlier contrai-tors employ exclnsivtdy 
nonunion men. 

Tluieeciettiry expresses the belief that arbitration i.s the only proper methotl of 
settlingdisputes. but that botbemploytn s and lunployeesaie disposed to be strongly 
prejudiced. 80 tliat conterence committei's compost'd exclusively of repit'senta- 
tivesof the two sides are by no mt'ans sure to reach tin agreement. Theua'isa 
strong disiKisition. lie thinks, on tlie jiart of labor organizations to iilace the 
incoinjietent upon a level witli the competent, to exclude youth from apjirentice- 
ship, and to restrict the amount and methods of work, while on the other hand 
employers are often disposed to grind and drive their employees. For thisieason 
he favors compulsory arbitration und<*r (4oveniment officers in case of failure of 
the parties to agree among tliemstdves. 

6. The New York pipe fitters’ ^reement.—The Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ 
Association of New York (Jitv on the one hand, and the Enterprise Association 
of Steam. Hot Water, and otker Pipe Fitters, and the Progress Association of 
similar workmen have maintained the system of joint agi’eeinents for a number 
of years. Each of the unions named lias a separate agreement, but most of the 
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nrovisioiifs are Tlio Hyntein lias not alto^^efber dono away with stnkes. 

Tims, in 1H'J7, tin; Ktcain fittor.H stnn^k on tin- (’olunibia Colh'^o bnildin/;H on 
account of a (lifTtin‘n(a‘with the i>luinbcrN‘orj^.un/.ation a>. to which trade was 
entitled to ])nt in certain classes ot work of a minor chaiacter. An agreement 
WHH made in IH!»H between tlie master and .lonrneymen steam titters which was 
to last for years, and in lUiM) atiieements innmia' nntil were adopted. A 
copy of tlie iast-named agreement with the Knteri>ris(‘Association is ]irinted in 
connection with tln^ b'stimony o( Mr. (loinbeis. of the Master Steam Fitters’Asso¬ 
ciation.' It r<‘pn‘s<'nts, donbtle.ss. a som ovhat more hif'hly elabojate<l form than 
exists in most other cities in tlie steam .ind hot wat(‘r fitlin^t trad(*. The ma.sters 
aKi’c'c to employ only nnion men and ihe union men will work only tor mi*mbers 
of the Masters’ As.sociation or for others who si^n tiie rules and aj^reements. 
The jirovisions for arbitration of disputes an; ([Uile caiefnlly ilrawn. No strike 
or lockout IS permitted so lon^' as tlie rules are coiifoi metl to, and in case of dif- 
fmencii as to the mbuinetalioii of tlie rules, or of allegisl violation r)f lli(‘ rules, 
the matter must be submitted to a board of aibitiation comi)ose<l of I members 
chosen by each orf.,Mmzaliou. It these fail to a;;ree after d coii.secutive meijtin^s 
they .shail select an um|»ire. wlio shall render a bindiin^ decision within 31 liouis. 
It is diltlcult to umlerstaml the inol i\e l<u- limitiiii< the time allowisl tlie umpire 
in reachin^^ liis decision in sucli a st t ict manner 
The .secretaiy ot the National Association of Master Steam Fittei.s, who is also 
Hi'cndary ot |.h<‘ New Voi k local associalion, expresses tin* belief that the system 
of workin^< aKioimnmts betw<'en employeis and em[)lo\ces is a ;;ood fiiin;^ if 
hoiK'sIly enteu'd into and cons<uentiou>.]y lived up to. If a^remnents aiekept 
by tile workiiiKmeii they aie especially .idvaiila.^n-ous to contractors who can 
vioiint ahead upon the cost of labor in uudeitakinj; work. Tins oflici'r, however, 
complains of tlMMinpossibility ot holdin^^ tlnMvoi kin^oneii to .staict compliance 
with their agreeiiu'iits 'Hieie is no le;;al method by which tlu* contracts can be 
enforc(‘d as ri'^aids the workiiij^nien. In Ibe opinion of this j;cntlcinan tlie sys¬ 
tem of joint a,i,o'<'emcnts sliould be icco^ni/cd by law and tlicysbould l>e made 
lej^ally bindin;^ upon both labor lU'^Miii/.itions and cmpl<tyeis' associations. For 
tins purpose the le^al incorporation of such oi j^anizations would be nc<“«'ssarv. 


IV. MINOR BUILDING TRADES.' 


Much of what has been said re^anlin;; the system of joint aitrisunenls ami con¬ 
ciliation in the more important hnildiiif^ trade's, sneh as tln' eaipenters and brick¬ 
layers, applies to the minor building' trades as well. In some of tliese traih'S the 
workiiiji;m(‘n ar<' <init<‘ strongly organized, bspeeially in tlic lar^^t' citK'S. The 
painters and phistcn'is have somewhat stion;; mitioniil associations, while a 
national organization has rt'ceiitly also been foriiK'd in the mosaic and tile trade. 
Local orj^anizations of coiiti actors and employers m these trades are also quite 
common, and joint written a^icements aio in manv instances made between tlie 
respective associations of employers ami employees. Ty[)ieal ai^reenienls in force 
ill various tradc.s are printed below, to^q'ther, in certain cases, with some discus¬ 
sion as to tlu'ir work. It will bo observed that in not a few instances, as in the 
case of the marldo cutters’ agn'eim'ut in New York and the rooter.s and sheet- 
metal workers’ apeement in the same city, ]>rovision is made for arbitration 
committees for the settlement of disputes. In other instances the agreements 
contain no such provision, whih' some «)f tliem are virtually one-sided arrange¬ 
ments representing concessions on ihe part of tlie I'liiployers to demand.s of tlie 
workingmen. 

Highly elaborate agreements are in force in most of the minor building trades of 
Chicago since the great di.sputeof IIMK). The Building Contractors'Council, which 
had the advantage in that struggle, di ew up a general form of agreement. Owing 
to the greater strength of some of tin* workingmen’s organizations, such as the 
carpenters, they were able to seiuirt' concessions from lliese terms. The weaker 
unions accepted them with little or no change. All the agreements contain elab¬ 
orate provisions for arbitration. An account of the bricklayers’ agreement, which 
follows closely the draft presented by the contractors, is given above, p. 383; while 
the carpenters’ agreement, whose terms ari' more liberal, is de.scribed on p. 384. 
See also Reports of Industrial Commission, volume viii (The Chicago Labor Dis¬ 
putes), pages xliii ff. 


iReportsof tin* Iiuln.'-triiil C<niniiihslon, \ol vii, |> 'Ml 

*Sovi ral ef the following agreements arc taken Irom (be uuarierly Bullelin of the New York Bureau 
of Labor, June, 1900?* 
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1. New York (Manhattan Borough) marblo cutters and carvers. 

An ugrri'mt’ni nmih'ami into Oil Uu-lilh <la\ of \|.ril, atiii Ik'twn'ii llu' Mnrlilr 

fmluhtrs ImiiJ'Io) i !-' ,\vs.u latnai of Now York ('it \ luni \’i' linl \. |iarii<-s of | lu‘ (irvt |Rirt, un«l thn 
Joiiriuw im II Marblo ('tiitiT'’ ^'-'-ooiatniii of Now ^ <iik ('ii \ ami \'ii iiut\, iiarlio' of (In- M'roiKl |»arl, 

W itiif'-^- III 1 lull till- pailioH li, rc to iiL’n anrl u till o o li oili, r a' lollow - 

Firxl ’I Inn fioiii llu' (ii«t <la\ o| \la \. I'HH) iiiit il i lir lir-i <lii \ of 'Ia\, I'til, oi^rlit lioiir' 'Imli coti.sll- 

full- a <Ia \■' work on \|oncia\, Tiio'-ilat. W oilnoaiiux. Ttnir'ola\, an<l Kii'lav, iiini four honr» himII 

fonvuinic a li.ilf <la\ ' w oi k on Satnnlat of i ,u li wook \\ o|-k lo . onum in <■ at h a in , uilh noon 
hoiif lor «linn. r 

Si'i oinl 'I lial tin- ntininniiii rati- oi wak't"' for <'ntlrr'‘ '-Inili In ;1 i" t 'l,i\ timl (In- niuinitnin rati- of 
ua^rl•'* for I 11 \ ( fn 'Inil! I*. 5 I >0 |u i iia\ 

'i iiiril 'I liat ail l.ilior 1" rioi llu 'I in ovi-i-'-s oi | [u- )< ouln i u oi kint; cl.i\ •. i in inn ial< '1 a I no c‘ <>[ li-^al 
liolnla' h -'ll.' It b" I mil It ‘1 loan mU am o of HKi jn r ni-iil, w In I In i in i In- -l)o]t oi I mild ink 

K'liii Ih I II ii all t 111 I'll \ ni - vhall Ilf iiani I'll 1 rnia \ In lt>rt > ti’i loi k ]> in ol i in li w t ck iii- In ainl 

iiu linlintr lln- I'l' > - dim.' i liiir-«ia\ 

Flit It '1 hill I' f nn iiilu mol tin- .Maibh- 1 inlii'l i v l'ini<lo\ rr-' \‘mm lal joii iik’M '■ lo r in|tlo\ no f iilti-r'i 

111 Ni-« S ork ( 't. ■ 1 IdotikiMi f M'fitiiim' tln«-i l.i nn.’ nn iiiIh i-^ .n i in- loiiiiu \ nn ii Marldr t'liiicrs’ 

A-'ot lai nm, <1 • m h olln m a^ w ill bo n i oi; iii/i <1 !.\ (I oni I li ioiii;ii alhi lai mil 

Si Mil 'I hat a II nn ml" I' o| both a^i" la I loim ln-n t", <lui inn lln- lot in ot I hi" iiuu't iimnl, -"Imll la- 
Mibict I to ,iil It" i'ro\ I'loii' ami an \ nn-nilior lai Iitik I" i n'ii|>l\ --lia II 1- ii U it lim nn-mborhluji in llu- 
ah'oi nil loll ol u bn li In- m n nu-nilu i 

Sf \ filth \ II 1" r'tin-' I tiipIo\ < i| to run oi u oi k I hi iniu lib i nlli iin' ni.nliiin- kiimv ii im I In- " Klflil " 

rmn linn- ■ r a ii\ [ilaii iiur nun litiifh, '•Imll i it In r In Ion;.' t" lln- iCi liain f ladmi ('Iiilt or Nfarblr 

Min Inin- \\ot ki m' I nloii and (In- iniiinnnin a^i a --liai 1 In- ; I |ii-t ibi\, but In-Tfnlter iiii\ la-r-^oli 
unii'o\ t"l lo 1, am II I nil I II w m k -- nd tii. ilniu ' vh d I In - a [i mi in-vni i n i larhli - i iiltn r. 

b 'I bat I Ilf nn mill I' ol I i f loin m \ nn n Mai l b ( ut n i -• \'.--o. lal nm w ill in>l hf n-'iiurfil (o 

Wtirk w itli a n\ pt i von aa <ii|ii tmi > :i It nl m loit m i n in 'bo|i i«r Imiltiiiii; i a In-1 11 mil a iimi blf cin tt-r 

N n III 'I hat all tlnp'd’'' m f lo bo a 11 iii lah <1 I In \ vliall bt- i r tm n <1 lo a joint boa nl of a rbit ra¬ 
tion, 1 oiivivi iiiK' ol v) \ iiifinla 1' o| 11 If \I 11 hit I mlii'l n I'niplm c 1 \'v, „ m i n.ii iiot iiih n-vlcd ni tlio 

Ilia III I limb 1 tlivi nv-nui. loi.'<'tln r \i itli 'i\ nn nil" m oi Uif |;, it.nn f I ibot Club 'I (ih boa id laltiiiif 
(o auit f. vliall vfift t an nin|>in-, w Imv, di i Hi.ai v||,iil l.i iiinil and bindiiij.' oii both ]>arln-'i 

'1 f II til 'I’liiit on umi a Hi r Mii\ I, I'tim, i |,f pin I n-v ol I In- , im | p,, 11 will i, | i|vf io w ork foi an v Iiriil 

III a 11 \ wa\ inlfifv|fii 111 foii \ n I maiiiibn tin i <1 imii Idi- oi in.in iiiai I mjc d ma i bb- iinporlfd into llu- 
riiib <1 hiat< V, Ol null blfCMl or foi" r| I ml viilf of S' w \ oi k t>i \ n mil \. f \t I pi ititr iiiai bb liU-v fnmi llu- 
Slidf of \ 1 nmtiit ol \\liitf m.iiblf tih -8 iiiipoi (i li lnmi Hub 

I- If \ fiitli i 11 If ii(ipr(‘nl Iff -jIiiiH be allow i d to t . i i \ •>hop, a ml <iiif ad'lil nmal to \ i-i y tfii i-utli-rs 
fiiiplov fd, ba-fd oil j oai l \ a \ frai.'f, iiiiti| i in- ininibc i o| ,ii-pi f nl n i s vi, 111 ,i unmnl to loin, u lin-h Hlmll 
bf tin- liinil m aiiv vliop 'I’lm) vlmll vi)u t brlutu n tin - a^-i -i of |i> and is \ imm, ami vrrtc loiir Vfars, 
ami bf ;^i \ f II work ami ]iro|if r Ill'll 111 1 loti dm nif b 1 til o) a ppi fill li t 'bip III all I bf bi.iin-In h of iimr- 
b!< - < 'iltinu ami vfthni.', or i-ai\ iin.'-- failmi.’ w Im h lln- l-'mplovciv Av'o< nilioii sinill bt- iiolillfii. ami 
lln-1 till-ml in;.' ('iiiplo\ f i 'b.i II not bi- al Ion - -1 ,i ii\ oi In i a]ipri-nl u-f, i in lew lln- apitri-nlii i - 'Inmld !fa\ <> 
or b<- di'f litiri.'fd for jihI i .iii'i- or inabilii\ w In n said appn nln-f 'hall m-t bf aLrain allowt-tl to work 
III tin; trin , Win. II an appm nliff 'lial I li,t\ o 'f i \ t <1 (liti-i- \ i nrs iiis cmplov c i si in II bt- mil il b-ti to an 
ail'lllloinil ai |>rf[iln i- 

Twclflh I fit (Ills a" it-fim-iit H lo < ttiilinm- in Ion f fiom lln- iirs| da\ of Ma\, I'KK), until tin- IuhI 
'la\ of Ma \, iPOl, ami 11 iiii\ rtiain^i- h i oiib in plait '1 b\ i it In i )ia 11 \, a iml n i- iii w nlliin' sinill bt - k’l vi-n 
by lln- purl \ fontfiii|ilainin’ sin li i liaiii.'f, slatin>( I iilly vv lial lln- piopost d t liaii^ri- h, at h-iHt tlirnc 
nioiiths jiimr to tlif f.\i<iration ol tliH iik’im im-nl, \ i/, .Ma.\ I, I'lol 


2. New Yoik (Manhattan Borough) maible polishers, rubbers, and sawyers. 

An iiKiffinfiil iiiinlf and fiumit! into tliH )sib das ol \piil, I'Mh), I.v and bitwffii tin- Marhk- 
Indii'trs Kiiiplos f is' Vs..,,( niln'ii ol Nt w \ oi k and Vi< mils ami (In- W Inlfsloiif .\s-'t» intnni. Nos l 
ami 1 , ol \fw \ ork ami Vt< inilj 

Fust Tliat fioiii (lie nrst <lii\ ol Mas I'tHi, nnlil I In- lust da s ot Mas, I'kJl, flxlit hours 'Imll fonsli- 
tiiti* a dus's \\oik on Momlns. Im-sdas Wiiim-'das 'Ihui'tlas mnl l-rnias, and four Inmrs shall 
foiHtPuti - a ha I f das's ss ork mi hiunritas ol f.n-h ss'ff k, ssork lo i oiiiiin m-f at s a ni , vs iih liooii hour 
for diiiiu r 

Sffoiid 'I'lial till- iniiimiiini rale of ssaims for iiolisiims 'hall la- S) pi-r <ia\ 

Third 'I'ha t all lalior pf i foriimtl iii t xcc ss t.t tin- rn eular wm k int; das s f luinimatt '1 alms i- a ml nil 
labor pLrfornu'd on U-koiI bolidass shall bf fiilillf<l lo nn tnisiun-f of luu pi r cfiit, svimtlK-t in shop or 

bnildniK 

Foiirdi Tliul all f niplosffs slial] be pani on I- 1 n!us bfbtif oh Im-k jt in of i-acli week n|i (o and 
ini-llldiiig tbo pn-fcdiiiK 'J luiisdas. 

Filth Tlint the meniliersol the ^Tarhll IndiHirs l,in]>los e rs' \s ofiulion ajrrec to mn[>h)\ no pob 
islmrs in Nh-w York Cl tv and \ imnits <■ xt fill ini’ those belli)’ iiifinbfrs of tin- Whitfstorm Association 

Mxth 'riial the mmiibcrs of the W hilfstone Assomalion iiMree tlial lln-s will not work for any jaTson 
or perviiis lioinj; b.isiiu'sH in Xesv York and simnits tuil incinla rs oi tin- Marble liidiisiry Kmployers’ 
Assti, latum of New York and Vimmtv 

Sesmitli Thai nm- ii|)prfliin e [xdlsher shall he allowni loesers slnij'where three fnillshcrs arc 
oinploscd on ihi- aserak'c per anmini. and oin- additional iiitprmiticf polislu-r for every twelve fad- 
islierseinphned, based on } fails as erai’e, until (lie miiiibcroi a|)[)rf iillee.sshall iiinount to four, which 
.shall he (hi- limit in aiiv shoj. Thev simll start between (In- ai/es of !'> and IK years and serve four 
\ear>i. and rei else for the first sear per week, second sear S7 |K-r wi <■ k, third year SIO per week.and 
fourth year 3H per week 

Eigiitli. That on and after Mas 1, P'lm, the Whitv'toiif Assomniion will refuse to work for any firm 
in any way interesled m eonvifi nninufai'tnied marble, or niHiinfaeitired marble imported into the 
T'liited States, or marble ( nt or coped ontsiih- of New York or vicinity, exceiitin^’ marble tiles from 
tlie State of Vermont or w hue marlile tiles imported froni Italv 

Ninth That none hiU nn-mhers of tlie Whitestoiu- Association lie nllowetl to do any cleaniliK, rub- 
bin^g, or pohslinig of marble in slioji or bnihling 

Tenth That none lint nienilx-rs of the WJiitestone As.socmtioii be iierinitted to work on rnfibing or 
IKilLshing machines. 

Kleventh. Tliat the members of the White.stone Assik mtion W'lll not be reipiired to work witli any 
person as foreman in sliop oilier tlinn a]irm tieal marble polisher. 'I his article does not apply lo sliops 
employing lo-sS tlian an average of six fioljsliers. 
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Twelfth. Tlml tlic- (h lcK'tte mnv, iluriiiK workiriK li<iiir'-, vi-It iiii<l cnier Ihc shops of the m(‘ml)orH 
of tlie luiiploAciN' AsNoi'iiilirni HH vvi‘11 US all hiiililiii^^.s wlieru moinluTH of tlie Wliilcstonu A.ssix'iHtion 
are I'liiployisf, to ex ami no tho I'unls of su id memtuTs 
ThirU'eiitii TImt ^11 ilispuli-s .shall 1)0 nrhitniled and .shall ho referred to a loiut Ixiard of arhltra- 
lion <-oiisiHiiiiK of ihri'c nietuiuTs of ilie Kiuplojers’ .Aissoeiatioii Hot iiiKTested in the niatti-r under 
di«etiKsion and throe nieiiihois of iln Ulutesioiie Ass..) laiioii Tins |..iard, fading' to a^rree, shall 
fieleel an iiinjiire, whoso .h'ciston shall lie (inal and hindjiif: on hotli paiiies 
Foiirteenlh 'I’hat this aiK'reeiiietil is to eon tin lie lit loroe fiorn tin' first da\ of Mu\. IDIK). until the 
lirst da\ of Ma\, I'.Kd, aial jf iin\ < haiiiri' i' ei.ijieniphiteii h\ <'it her party l)> this airreeinetit a notice 
inwrltltiK shall he ^'lven l.y the paity <-(intetnplatinf; sim'Ii < lian>r<‘, staling; fiilh what the projawed 
change Is, )it least tlirei' nioiillis prii.r to the expiration of llii«! nKro-tmail, \ i/. .Mat 1, I'.HH 

Kineenlli. 'I'hnt on and after Mat 1. I'.Hin, the union label l«e used un all j.liiinhiiiK, iiiarhie work, 
aial faeiiiK'' 

3. New Yoik roofers and sheet metal workers. 

AOKKKMKN I KST UtKlt IN’] o III I Wt I S 'I III A M 11 .. A M \’l H> SlIKI T M I- r.\ I. WoKK I- Ks' Puol l-ITI Vt AND 
HKNKVoII-M AnsihIAIIoN lit Nt'tt "loKK \M> VKIMIV tS|> 'niK l',MI'10Yfi;s' As.SO(IAIIoS OK 
itooH':i£.s tsi) Silt !■ I Mi ni \\ohm us ui (iitt \ 11 a Ni ^ ohk \M) .\o.iai i;'-1 (h iifs 


I On and alter Ma> 1, I so'i. a n <ii kilut da \ simll .•onsist ..i oil'll I hours, pj^rhuined luiw )'oii s ..’eloek 

a III and fi )>’el)>ek p in . I lie same I o I n' k iioiMi iis ii'Kulai nine Dm iinr the inoiil lis i.f June. Iiih , 
and .\UKnsl fi>i i\ - f.im i 11 1 lioiirs .shall i unsin ule a uo.'k's \t oi k tin' \v< ek einliiiK at 1 1 o'clock noon 
on Satiinlay iSal iinla\ to ... t| as oiu' half dat ) M<'n (o ti i eit e i lirir u atr<'s at sanl time 

II Iteh'llliir lime shall I..- paid jiI I he m h-of ii..| less lha li I liD'c liollais and 111 I \ o ii Is i J.t .')0) p)‘r day 
for sheet iio'lal uoi Kers n\ < x. ess ni tins a mom it shall he at the oj.l loii ol the em|ilover 

III All a pp I I'll In es shall he 11 inh 1 the ( onliol ol I he eiiipho. is mi I il liis t inie «-.x pires ns such III 
ri’^ard to his i\ aitrs, ai I i.iiis, oi. W h. n I he .•iiiplo\ .a la krs on ,i ho\ as mi apiaeiil ire, he shall notify 
lit)' union, ainl 1 lie ilah - ol Ills lour \ I Ills’ I) I in i>i a(>piriil n c ship shttll ( oiiiiiujiiee I Tom that <hite 

IV .\lt aoik .lone hcin. rii Iln- lioiiisoi . o', lock p in ainl s o'c lock lu m , and Suinlats, Nnw 
Yeai’s Dm , l,i in olii's Hirl li.hn , \\ ash iiikI on's Itii i Inlav, Di. mal loii I 'a v, Kom Ih of Jill V, l,ahoi Dat, 
Klia-ii'in Dat, 'I'lniiiksf^n ini' Da\, i 'hi isinnis i m \ shall i..' pan I at doiihti' rates of retrular Dmc 

V All meiiiheis shall he pmd at o'l lock on Saimdat, [uit nn'iits to he made at the o]dloii of (hC 
ouijiloter, I'llliei on llu- joh or at the s|i.,p 

VI, i']\ery shop sliall hate (In' inu iIi'k.- ol .'inplov iim' one appieiit i.’c for ti ve men or h'ss, ainl one 
inhiil lonal appieiil n e f.n oieli amlil nnial li v e iii.'ii . n inajoi il \ triu'lioii I Inneo). hut not more than 
four appreiitli es slaill Ih' a lion .'d m mi\ shop i )ii coi nuraled non jobs, u tieie ten or more meeliari¬ 
les IIre emphne<l in siii'li eases (he i mplot. i s|i,ill In pi nmil.sl to hate ttto apjirelilu-es to assist 
eai'li live ims'liann s on i oinitrau d non u.nk onl\ It i In' iiiiioiiis miiilile to luriiish (he mini her of 
a ppl ell I ices < alleil lor in tins sc lion, l h.‘. iiipho i i ^liall he p. i mil led to ninplot lahoieis iiisiea.l of 
npi'reliliees l,a!)on'rs i mplot ed m ai. onlain o w ith I his i n-ii -ha 11 tie allott ed to liohl the ilolly 
for nieeliahii s 

VJI. Tin' eiiiploter slmll h.' peimiilcl i.i . iiii.lot as inaiit lalioieis ns o<'i’hsioii mat re<imre to )lo 
lahorhiK \\oik. hut no laborer 'liall !..• a Itow r.l to liainll.' tools or as>i>i mn joiiniet man iii doiliK 
tneebaiiieal work, I'xeepdii}; as aho\ e i in hiiildiiii^s u here .lorueks ai.' ainaidy in f'laee. tv hieii are 
the prop<‘n,\ of otlnT )‘m|>lo\ ers, niid u hi) li lia \ i* hc ii loed foi hoisti nu material imt |iet taiiiin^r to 
the slice I in'elal trade, einploj ec to iise ^anl d.'i rnTs mid (Inn al ll•lldanls loi lioisim^,' oiilt 

VI n All eornn;ate<l non or o( her slns'i nir(;il u oi k, oxc'pi looiint;. shiill he made and applied by 
mem hers of the .tmalKamalcI slnai \I) lal W oi kern' ITol.a (it (* mid Heiieioleiit Assoeiatloii onlv.as 
al)ove provided On coiniiratci iron i..o(ine iIn-I'lnploN< r 'h.i 11 ns)-such niinni mei'lianies as he 
sees tit 

IX. 'J'hal all work for out .it (on n shall la- mad)- amt a [ipln-d liy meinhei's oi (he tiloresani miioii, 
except tviieii oiitsule of the jm isdielioii of I ln' union l In-ii sin h nieelninn's slmil l..- t-mnlot ed (o erect 
name as ein|>lo><‘r,s sc- lit, hn( on all sneh w oi k at !< ast oin- me. Imiin-, a iin-mher of I In - aforesaid muon, 
shall h(‘ eniploteti 

X All foremen tvlio ttork at (In- h.-ni'li, ..i d.> ni.'elimin al work oih.-i llimi a.-Dial patteiti i iiKiliK, 
sluill !><• iiieiiila-rsol the aforesanl nmoii 

XI 'I'he hu.siiu-ss agents shall hat e a.'eess io (Im simps jit all i ini.’s upon appheatioti at the oltice 

X fl Eiu'li in cm her shall lie paid lor the I iiin' at u Inch he m 11 \ c' at Ins work on Maiiliatlan Dljind, 
poiitli of Iisrith .street, Hr«ioklv n (..hi eitt liin-K .l.-isiw ckj , er Hol>okt‘ii, a ml th.- dis(rn-tH eiiihraeed in 
the [daces nmin-il ahot e .shall lie know ii h.s tin- etlt distrn-t 

XIM In j;oiin; to jobs oiUsid.- of Die city di'l i n-t, as .h-lined in < 'lause \ i I, eneli iiminhi-r shall lie at 
the limit of sanl district a( s o'clock u. m.. ami fiom tin-re shall pio< i-eil as niimilt as po.s.s|l.le to his 
work 

XIV Anv UM-inlier workimrontof the eilt <listin( shail rereite fioin liH em|>lo\ei trateling 
oxpense.s to and fiom tin- iilime at w hn-h (he u ot k is locnt.-d for ns maiit (rips as he is direi-led hv his 
em{)l()ter to make Ife shall also iceue hoard.mid he shall i.-.-elte rcKiilar wuKe.s for all tegular 
time eonsunied in tratelimj 

XV On all work w it Inn tlm eitv districts wlmie eiiiplovees would Imt e (o pat more Ilian one fare 
to gel from the shop to tin- job the einplotei .slmll pay the extra tare Members sent from shoj) to 
johor from loh to shop, the )-nn>lot er slnill pav all m-eessart ear lares 

XVI Kaeh iimmhei' w orkiiig .mtsnl.- of llie )-il \ dis| rn-l shall, at (In' o))tion of his employer, hoard 
at the idaee where Ins work is ioi-aleil oi go loainl tr.im his home<laily It the former I'laii is a'lo|>teil. 
it shall ho in nceonlmn'e with Knle XIV, if th.' latter plan h a.lo|)(ed, he shall receive from lii.H 
omiiloyer all (raveling e.vpeiises milside ol the ei(\ in u hieh Ins (.-niplox er’s shop is loeateil 

XVII Members g)ung to their uoik oiit ot (In' cUies iimnci above shall taki'(he boat or railroad 
train leaving eitin-r ol itic cities named aho\)-, as .liri'. led ht 1 1n-ir einplot tTs, going on train or boat 
leaving in-arest 8 o'chwk a m , and returning inking tin- boat or t ram teat mg nearest 5o'clock p in. 

XVlIl. And it is further agreoJ lhal llie memhers of (Im Knifdoters' Assoenition of Koofer<» and 
Sheet Metal Workers of drenler New York ami Adjacent ('itie.s will not <'m[i!oy, oilhor directly or 
Indlreetiv. (odosheet ini'lal work within (hi' nnliiisof ttveiitv miles from New York Citv Hall, any 
person tvim Is not a member in good standing of the Amalgamated .'<heet Metal Workers^ Protoellvo 
and ltenev)ileiit AssiH-latioii of New York and Vicimly. A member’s'(andmg to heasecrtalned by 


his working card 

XIX, It is further ngreoil that (he members of the Anialgamated Slmet MeUil Workers' Protective 
and Benevoletit .tssocmtionof New York and viemilt will not woik lor einidoyers noliiieiiibcrHof the 
Employers’ Association of Roofers and Sheet Metal Workers of tlreuler New York and Adjacent Cities 
who do not agree to eouform to this agreement. 
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AOKKKMKNT 

!( iv lion'I I \ itiunuilK ai;r« g(! 1.\ himI lirUM on I hr Kinpii in i-- ii mlinii of Koofrrvaiiil >lirrt Mrta! 
\^ oi krr* nt (in litt r Nr\^ \ oik iiikI \<ljiu'riit filK"! [.Iirlir'- of I hr fiivt ]„ui nil. I Uir Aiiitilk'Jiiiinlr.l 
shrrt Mriiil \\ orkrT-' Trotr.'t 1\r lUitl Ih'iirv olriil \s.s<>riai DGi of \ru \ ork ini<l X'lrinil \ parti«“'< of (hr 
SOI Olid part, , 

'I Imt iioL'L'iirral stnkr or loi koiit ak'inii'l aii\ ni. iiiIm rol - illi. i a".n lalh'ii -hall hr onlrrrd willmill 
lir-l siiliiiiittmn 1 li.' Kfi' ' JiNi .• or .pa '1 loll ai i-sia' |o an ai Ini rai lou . ..iiniiKl. r, < oiisivini>f ol thrrr 

inriiihi rs oi Uir part\ of tin lir-t part aial I In or iiu inh. r- of tlii‘ pari \ ol (la' s.'roinl pari, I hr Hot 

iiirrlMiir .'f I Ih' arhilrauoii < oiiinilt(rc' ).» lakr phn >• Mil hiii i w o .la \ - all.'i Hodhrali.ai 'la h iiollrr (o 
1).' M-lll l)V (hr -.‘I r. ('lia s of 111.' |•.-p.■<•tl\r as-.a lal1.>lls 

-laail.l III.' aihiir.ili.iii I ominilt. r iHil \i lllilii till.'.' ^^.llkl11^' ..f 11- iii'l m.'.'liiiK lo a;;rr.' upon 

a -rill. III. i.t ol III.' <{ia -lion at i-M.' lla-ii I'ai h -aU' >>11011 inakr ii- aii^oiiia nl hol.nr an iiii pail nil 
iiiiipir.' -rl. . >1 lo I hr full arhiM itioti ( oiiimiit. <■ aial -aal iiiupiir -hall w illnii I \\.‘tit\ l.nii hour'. 

ih.M'.'iill.'i I. lid. r hi - d. > t'loii. \i tiirh -hall h.' iiiial aial hiialiiit.’ upon all I la' pal la - I la i r|o 

riu-ais'i.. 111 . lit -li.ill (akr .'ll.. ! oil Ma\ II, l^'i'', and -hall . .. niilil .-.'pl.'iidiri 1 PHHI and 

no rliantrr -aall h.- nnah in an\ aria 1.' oi -,il-l ai;i.. m.'iil uni. — iiol a . I*. l'H rii ..a oi h.-foi.' Mai.'h 
1-1, 111 ' \t pr. <•( .inn:, h\ t la .i—.i. ml i.iii a-kiiii: an -la li . ha in;, -la h la.(a .' P. !..■ i;i\ .'ii in m ril inir to 
till -I. r.'lai ir- of 1 h.' a—o.'ial am- 

U r, ihr . ommiKr.'- ol 1 hr 1. 'In .'11 \r parin'-, la'i. h\ aial .'ll 111. II h. half -nil-. IIhi- lo 1 hi' aforr-ani 
aMi.'. 111 .'lit llii- mil da\ ol ^la\. 1'''!'* 

I V. on hlN..I 1 I /mom-m 
loll- I (.III. I I 

M 1 ' W 1-11 la.lti N »/. m/.rM . r ,.//i.a- 
Itiuiil I III. I I 

'1 111" r Fi \- lu \N 
\MHo\i s( iiiioi III 11, 

\li. nil! II \in:i-os 
I' nil irn \' ii i k, 
loll' ^lol;l.oM, 

J-.xiCnliiY <'miluntil I /, n/.f.a/. i - 1 -«<i( /iPa.a l"i"’ii i •• mill .‘'In 1 1 

tpPd H <•> I' I' 'll <In III' I f "/"/ IIIj'U ml < 'ill' n 

I; 1’ \ I I l-oN, 

Ions r Mill,, 
l> ,I Si IIM Mil II, 

K 11 I'll m ol I II, 

III oo S( nil Mil 

Ml 1!\\V I'll II I 
I I Kiinii 

Imiiiiiilli' "fl!" I ;mi/'/rOfafP </ .-/(o / l//Pi/ Il'mA.is' 

/’ mi'l I: P-..I/uO.m ic ]ml mnl \i<‘iiiitii 


4. Tile Betters 

An oftii i.i) of tlh' N.tfiotial A-'-.iH'iatPni oi M.i-d'r 'I’tlo Sctli'i-.. anil al--o of tlio 
local a^'.oc..ltlon id' New Yoik ('ity, stafi'S tliat tlicic i'- no syMcm of ayr<‘cmcntH 
hctwccii till' national or;4ani/.ation,Mif cniiilovcis and cmiiloyccs in llic tilc-scttiiif' 
tiadc. Indeed, the difference in the cdiidilions in the vaiiotis cities naliirally 
makes it ninlesirahle to attempt to est.iMish nnifoim tales of wa;^e.s, lioiir.s, etc. 
Local a;(ieements lietwci n emidoyeis’a-'-ot iations and tnide iinion.s at id'e.sent 
exist, or ha\ i'e.xisted. in ('hica^ni. Bosti ai. Niw Voi k. and om* or two othi'r cities. 

The last formal akTreeiin nl hetwei'ii the N.-w V.nk Master Tile Setters and the 
Tile Setters'UnioiMvas made in h^tiT It H.\ed lh<‘late ofwaktes and hours, pro¬ 
viding f"i‘ overtiino, (‘tc. In case of disjmti' as to any m.Uter aiism;; imdiT the 
aktreemeiit, a joint committee of ai bit ration w.is t.i be est abhslied. A .sl^^m^i(!ant 
fe-atiire of tin* contract was that only union men -hoiild lie emidoyed by mmiiber.s 
of the Master Tile Settm’.'-'Assnciation. and that nndulieis of tin* union sliould 
work only for tlie iinunbeisof tin* association. The a^i cement was to stand for one 
year, and’ longer unle.ss d months' notice should lie given of the desii e to l•hangeit. 

Since f.'^DT tlie workingnnm in tlie tile-'-etliiig trade in New York liave been 
unwilling, according to the statement of tliis employer, to bind tlieinselves by 
animal contracts, and even if they had consented to do so the employers would 
scarc(*ly b<‘willing to enter into such agreements, on account of the irresponsi¬ 
bility of the employees'organizations. Tin* ditliciilly aiises, he .says, mainly from 
the influence of agitators in the trades union. Then* are manv good workmen 
who are members of the union, but who seldom, if ever, attend tlie meetings. If 
men of this class do attend tlie meetings and attempt to ojipose the will of the 
agitatois. the business will be postponed until lale at inglit. wlnm the more con¬ 
servative men have left the meeting or are w(*aried witli opposition. Even during 
the period wlien animal agi*eements were being made it was difficult to treat sat¬ 
isfactorily wth tile representatives of the men or to ascertain what their real 
desires were. 

The provision n'ljuiring arbitration which existed under the former agi’eements 
was, in practice, so this employer states, of little imi>ortanoe. In one instance, 
5 or 6 years ago, an attempt was made at arbitration. During the construction of 
a large hotel the marble was furnished by a d(*aler who employed nonunion cutters 
and polishers. He was one of the largest and best dealers in New York, and paid 
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hiH men fully ;ih hi^^lj waj^es as tlie union rates. Nevertheless, the union tile and 
mar])le setters at work on the liuildin^^ refused to let the nonunion marble beset. 
The eontraetoiH liad the maibh! put in on Sunday, but tlie union tile and inarlde 
setters strin-k the bnildinK- Tlieiuaftei was K'fencd to tlie Muster Tile Setters' 
Association. Tliey threatened a j^eneial lockout of the tile setters tlii'onjthout 
th(' city unlc.''S th<»sc on the ))ot<'l slioiild return to work. Mi'antime the Masters' 
A.ssociation su^tKested that tlM-<li^pnte be referred to :in arliitrator. in accordance 
with tb(‘ tei jiis of tlie exist iii;t a^ii'eiiK'iil ludween the ori^ani/.ations of einjiloyers 
and employei's. T1 h‘ men aecoidin^dy went b;ick to work, and nef<otiations w'ere 
I'liten'd into for arbitration. Tw(- lepieMiilatnes of each paily were chosen, and 
as a fifth tin* union siiftj'ested flic Re\eien(l Father i\fc(Tlynn, which was agreed 
to by tile Masters' Association, It was anticipated tliat he would ih'cido against 
the (unployeis. siixa* liis s_\mpatlii('s ;.fenerally liad been with tin* \V(»rkin^ cIa.s.seH, 
but the emjiloyeis wislieii to show tJieir williii^iiiess to arbitrate and to cominit 
(In^ men to 1 In? ])olicy of sulntnlIin^;(ine.siions to arbitiatioii. flisdecision turned 
out to be ill favor of tin* cmplojers lb* dei laied that tlie strikers were entirely 
wroiif' 111 tlu'ir action. 'I'ln* union nominally ac( c|)tcd the di'cision. but within 24 
boiiis it ])rc.s(‘nted dcinand.s tor a biri^i* inciease in waives tbrou^bont tin* city, and 
when tins was ri'fiised a ^^-neiai .sliiKe, last in;; >e\eiai weeks, was be;;uii. 

Anotlier exiM'rieiice soiiiew iiat ]atei.s;i\s the rep! esentalive of tlie (‘inployers, 
finally led to t)ie ahand< nmeiit of the aniui.ii aaieemoiit system. Tin* agreement 
jirovnled lliat union men would woi)i onl\ tor membeis ot the cm[)loyers'asso- 
eiati^ni. A very lai;;e bmldim; was bmi^ ci I'cted in tin* cit v 'I'ln* manufacturer 
of tin* tiles to be iis<‘d m tin* bmlilm;; \\'ant<'<l to set them hiinselt instead of leav- 
in;; it to the 1 (';;ulai tile-scttin;; coniractois lie was o* coni'sc not a member of 
tin* (’ontractors’ Associat ion ainl i ei usni to br( ome one Fit ly of ihc union men, 
in violation of then con li act. woi ked tni biiu in.set tin;; tins tile. After this action 
tin* (‘inployi'is abandoned the <-onlra( 1 .system alto;^etliei. 

'file Tile Setteis' Union ot New Voik still leiiiiiKs, ii i>. stated, individual 
emidoyers or tin* emjiloyers' association (o si;;n oiic-suled a;;i eciin'iifs of an iinh'ti- 
inte duration, ;;iantiti;; liiL^ltcr wa;;cs or slnutci liouis Thus diinn;; IS'.Mt the 
demand fi>r si .AO per <lay ami s lioiits' IjiIhu w.is pu scntcd and an ayrrc'i'ineut 
allowing these t<*i ms ^^■as sn^iied. 

This ollicial of tin! imister tile-srtieis'oi^iaiii/.ation brln'ves tliat it w'oiild be 
p()s.sible to .secure ;;re.it advanta;;e,s tiom tia* ,system ot .loint a^’reeineiits if botli 
parties could bi* held tlioron;'lilj reNpoiisibU'. Stioii^; oT; 4 ,iiii/,ations are desirable 
on both sides. If the (‘m])loy»'es' oi,i;ani/.alion eoubl be incorpoiati'd, so as to 
become financially respoiisibh*, it would ]>ei Imps make the system more ctfeetive. 
He especially Ixdievcs in the justice and desiralnlity of the jiolicy of a;;reeinents 
by employi*rs to employ only niiioii men, and by employci's to work only for 
members of einployi'is' associations. At present the courts are inc]nn*d to con¬ 
sider a^n'cments by which men shall \\oik only for <*iMjiloyei.s' associations 
illcKul. Tins is espi'cially true wln'ii* emiiloyeis’associations attempt to make 
a^n'eeinents with as.sociations of manufactiiieis oi d<*alf‘rs to supply material 
only to tln*ir membeis. 'riiore was tonuerly a tacit a;?recnn‘tit of tliis nature 
botw’e»*n tin* ma.sti'r tile setteis and tin* maniifactuiers of tile in N*‘w York (^ity. 
A suit was broupcbt for conspiracy and. altlion^tli tin* per.son who brou;;bt this 
suit was by no iin-ans a re.sponsilile cmjiloyer. the Tile Setters' A.ssociation felt it 
necessary to coniproimse tin* case and to almndon thereafter the attempt to make 
theae exclusive agreements. 

Thi.s;'entleinan<leclarestliat tlu'reare freijuently irresponsible contractors in the 
tile-setting trade, tis in many others, who are unfamiliar with the business and 
could not possibly do good work, They Inn* incompetent men at low wages and 
put in unsatisfactory jobs. Theiesult is that persons building liouses become 
dissatisfii'd with the use of tile generally and the entire trade is injured. Asa 
protection against such ine.sponsible persons it would be desirable that strong 
organizations of employers should be established. It .slionld be ]»rovided by buv, 
if necessary, that in ease any person could give e\ idence that he wa.s skilled in the 
trade and responsible, it slionld b(* obligatory upon tlie t'lnployer.s’ tissoeiation to 
admit him to membership. In the plumbing tia<le it i.s now tlie ])ractice in New 
York and many other cities to reiiunv an examination by a public hoard before 
tin* person is permitted to work as a journeyman or masler iilumber. A part of 
the members of the examining board in New York City tire cliosen by the Master 
Plumbers’Association. Some sncli dt'viee might be introduced lu other trades so 
that disinterested public officials could have some control over the riglit to be 
admitted to the antlionzed juactice of the trade. In this way injustice from the 
exclusion of any ompleyer from membership w'ould be avoided. 
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5. Mosaic workers. New York. 

The foniK'r secretary of the Mastc'r Mosaic Workers' Association, in New York 
(hty. states that tlie syshari of annual d .ii'ieeiueiils was formerly in vo^ue 
in the inosiiic trade in New Voik ('ity. 

Tli(‘ last a^a'eemeiit made between the enl))loyeI^■ or;;anization and tlu^ Mosaic 
Workers' Association was dated .lannary I. IS'.itb and was to eonlinuein effect 
for 1 year. This agreement fixed tin' hours of labor at S. and waives at from 
$2.7“) to 25. accoidin^ to skill, Special provisions were made rejpiiiinjf or 
allowin;' tlie e?nplo\ nieiit of mosaic nns hanK’s in ditferent classes of work, a card 
with the names ot the men of the different ela.sses Ikudk furnished hy the union. 
The emploveis a^ieed to eniplo\ only imoiihers ot the union, and tin' union iinui 
aKHM'd to work only for employers si^r,,i,,|r Oj,. a-<re<*ment. Any difticulty arising' 
between an employer and liis men was to be settleil liy arbitiation, although no 
definite inetliod was pio\id<‘<l f))r. 

Separat«’ a^^reeineiits were also mad** with tin' Marble and Mosaic Workers 
Helpeis* Association. Tin* last such a;L;reeiiieiit was for tiieyear IHOH. It fi.xed 
lh(*bonis at H and the waives at $2 per day J‘n)Vi.sii>ns wen* niad(‘ eoiiceining 
th(‘ <*mplovnient of mosaic woi kct s ami helpers, lespectively. on various classes of 
work E.xclusu*'(‘ni[)loyment of union membeis and I'.xclusua* work for (‘inploy- 
eis si;,uiin^' the a>;reemenl weie ie([uirei| Nbt mention was ma<l<‘ of arbitiation. 

liotliol tlu‘se aereeiiienls liavt* bei-n allow’ed to <‘\piie by limitation, l)Ht tlie 
rates of wa;res and xeiieial condiliMns piescnbed by tliem are, foi the most ]»art. 
still in toice in the mosan t)a<le It m stated by the employei.s that .sonioehan^eH 
have been made at the demand of the unions, tiie eniplo\eis heinj; fori'ed indi¬ 
vidually to sif::ii .i^neemeiits. Tlmse later a.itieenieiils are without limitation; 
they are uieielv concessions oldained Imm employers ami do not corn'spond in 
character with the imue systematic a,t<ieeim-nts. himlin;; both parties, which 
W’cre foiim'i'ly enipl')\ed Tin* emi)loyi is also coinjilain tiiat <“Vcn while the 
aj^n'cments were in fmee tlie nnioiis were itiespoiisihlc. ami ther<'was no cer¬ 
tainty that tlu'y wen* IniiiLC uji to the aj;i(‘< nieiif. 

The former secietary of the einplo\eis' assoiiation ol mosaic workers m N(‘W 
Voik City sfat(‘s that piaclicallv tndy nnioii men aie i inployi'd in mosaic work 
there. Nonunion men ;;oiii>^ to woi k will very soon 1»* discovered by the walking 
delegates of the union ami a sti ike will Ite tliieatrned iiide.ss they are di.scbarged. 
Sometimes nonunion men ai e admitted (u i lie union by paying tin* initiation fee 
of $100. but in othei cases tiiey aie leJused adimtiaiice. At one time a suit was 
brought again.st one of the unions foi conspinn y on tin* ground that it prevented 
a nonunion man trom getting employment :iml i(‘fused to admit him to the union. 
Tin* matter was compromised liy admitting liim to tie* union, and th«*re whs no 
final adjudication of the case 

6. Structural non woikers, New Yoik ' 

On November 1. IHOO, the Uniteil Uoimesmiths ami Dndgeiueii'.s Union of New 
York City, oidered striki's ot its memlK'is ;ig.nnst all fiiuis cimiposing tin* iron 
leagm*, to c<uni*el the accept.inc(‘ of the fallowing agi eeim*nt 

Till- ayn'i-im tH m.iit' aii<I .'titrri 'I iiiio ihis — ila\ .if \ U I'lghl.'i'ii Iiiin.lrcil mid niiioty- 

mile, tu I w l•l•Il til. Ill in .a.- .i| I lie liT'i pm t iiinl I lii’ I hi li .1 Hoiivr..iimlH mid llndKciiK'h's 

('nilHI nf New 'I i>ik mid \ 1 . Illit \, el lie '•e. uinl pnrl, h* K" nil" . ifei ! .>n tlie lirsl .ln\ of N(i\ember, 
eiglilei'll liiimlr. .1 mi't iiiii.'l \ - Him , hi . .>\ 11 l he im oi pomi. <1 I iintls of N. w *1 ork ami v leinllv 

Mil II 1 1 I 

-SH TioN' 1 \\ lltiesvelh that the parh ol th. (ir-'l p.iri agrees lhal on mid iifl.T Noveiiiher 1. ls*.)9, 
('mill li.airs >.|mll ( oiisutnle .1 .lavw "1 K Tliai litm ,iii.| half liiin-'•hall la piihl for all overtime, 
don I lie (line lor snnd.o '•ami ttn toll.>\i iiiir li.mho •• or .ht\ s oh'crv e.l iis such laiinat \ 1. Kehrnarv 
22. fiei'.iration |)a\. hih 1 l.alair l),i\. rhaiik'.;;i\ nnr I»ii(, mid |)e( .'iiiher 2'* W ork shiili (•onimencc 
at s o'I l.iek a 111 ami .iid at o'ehn k pm I In- noun hour nia \ la -1 n rim led In iiKreeiiient between 
lh(* foreman mid a majonu oi i h.' w orkineii 

St-a. 2 The part\ oi the lii"^( p.irt aKri es |n pa\ ,i iiii niinnni m ale .*1 10 rents per hour for all iron 
work 

SRC 3 Th(* jiart\ ol the liiM part Inrihci aitrcc-' to emplo\ only iiu iiila rs of (he tiiiion or those who 
will beeoiiu* mein her-, prov id me i tiev tn.'el all (he r.'.iiiircm.'iii' of di.' union 

Skc 4 The pai f \ .if ibe lirsi [lart flirt In r aer. es to alhm (be biisiiu-«s nei (its of tlie party of the 
second part to \ isii ail join at all times, al'.i to allow a siewar.l on eneli job, w bo shall a I lend to the 
business .if the tinion witboni e.\|K'ine or im’oiiveni.'m'e to die ciiijiIomt 

Ahtk I j, II 

SKeTio.s 1 The partv of the second part agrees t.i perform in a faithful ami workmanlike manner 
all dulies re.nnred of them b\ the (.artv of the lirst part 

Sec 2 The f'artj of tlu* second jiari further agrees that in case of tronblo or any niKundervtandfng 
between the parlies of this agreement tlie ditTereiiee shall be arbitrated Woik shall proceed peml- 
ing the arbitration, under die .'omlilioiis of tins agrei mciit The arbitrators shall he three eiutreiy 
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THK INDUSTKIAL COMMISSION;—ARBITKATION. 


f1i«itUcr(‘8to<l Txirtii-, ora- N<‘looiefi by ciu-h imrty (o this uprpcmonf, ami tho thinl bv thoac 

two. mill the (liN'i'.Kiii <if tlii-Hi- (irhiinitars vlmll ha bimliiijf lo botli piirtii's Hut nnua «if tia- lU’tlnito 
at^naMiu-nt.s of coiilnict hbiill hr siibjrcl lo urbitniiioii. mal ilir <l<‘i'isioii of arbiirntorh sluill bo 
roniliTcii u-Khiii -1\ workiiij.' ila\H A H\iii[.Htliriif Mnki- bv olhor (dkIoh, or oalloil b\ tho I'oiilml 
IkkIIoh. u licrr It H iiocrsiiir\ for till' pnrfir-« of this ui'roomriit lo tiiko juirt to protoci union [>niJ('l])lo'*, 
hIkiII III lio a H\ ba I'oiisularoil II \ loliilioti of tills hi; ri'oiiioiit 
SKI' .1 'I Ills IIIIion slncl l\ forbliN pin rwoi k of Jilly knal 

Hm' 1 111 Olive il m (le-iri'(l b\ llio piiil\ of tin- lli-l imrl. tuo si‘piirate shifts iiiav lio oinployoil oil 
llic wmio work, jia\ liu; eai li vhifi <,iil\ the reKuliirsiiinlo vmleof waicw pro\ uieri for al>o\o In Mioii 
oHHo tho lioiirs of work of the <lav vlmt miix lie oliiiiii;eil b\ i oiiseiil ol (he oiii()|o\< i and bin nion. but 
tho hours of eiiijih)\ me lit of said vhifi slmll not be mon' oi Ic" I liaii i i^’lil Mat iio tnoiidier of tho 
111 doll will lie allow ed to woi k I w'o shifts unless hi- be paid the 'O erlinii’ rate for all o\ or oi^bt hours 
Ski' f) '['ho [aim o| I he sri oiai nai t hirlbiT a;.'roes l hat no < ha litre s|ial| !»• made in this airioeiiii-iit 
Uidosstho pari V ol tin - ti is| |i,ii i sliall he uotiliocl [<iiii inuntlis [ino loiis of siieli i hant;osy:oiiu; into otb'i t 

AboutuODiju'nolM'yc'l tlicsinki'nnlor.alikoiiuinlMTi^jumn^^tlK'ii (Icmittids with¬ 
out stvikiii^. Tho jiriiioijMl Hnn.s jilToctod won* tho Po>t tV: MoC’oid (Joinpauy, the 
NowJoi'.soy Stcol uud Iron (^unpAny. tli(‘]iov!in Bnd^'o(’onip;vn\\ thoNt'w Aiiistor- 
dtiTii Construction Coin]»jiny, K:ip|» A' Spoidol. tho Triosto (.’onstruction (Company, 
and J. M. A J. B. ('ornoll, :iiid woik on somo to buildin^^s throu^diont the city 
was intorruptcd. Tli** abovo-naniod linns liold out a^Minst tlioir omployoes. jtnd 
thcii' was no chan;'!' in tho oondition ot tlio sinko dnniii; Novonibor (*xcopt tluit 
scvt'ral K<“iioral sinkos woio oidorod in sympathy with the ironworkors and nniny 
tradt's liocamo involved. ()n Deoemliet HO it was annoniiced tlial the .stiike was 
practically at an end. all hut (wo oi i ht oe of ttu’ rout rue tors hav^n^^ iliii in>; Decem¬ 
ber, si^iiod tlie at^reomont. Mutiy nonunion ironwoikois .loiiied the strike an<l 
held tmt for the .same terms as wen- deiii.mded by the uition. 

7 Painters 

The .st'cretary of tlio BrothtTliood of Btunters :ind Docoiators of Am<Ti<*Ji said, 
in reply to :i sehednle of questions. Iliat tin* local unions in that or^ani/uition tiy 
to soenre written a,:;n*(‘mon(s with oinployi'is as to waj^es, lioiirs, and otlier con¬ 
ditions, and have obtained tliem in most cities where they exist. 1’lie re.sults 
hav(‘ been found altof^etlier lavoiable. 

On AiU'il !. IMOtf. the union [laiiitors of Troy Wf'iit on strike to compel the 
employiiif^ ])ainti'is to si^^ii an ai^ieemeiit providin^^ for a ni'W scale of wa^es. 
Several conferences were held, and on April Id Hio strike was .settled under the 
followin^^ ji^remiiont ' 

Arlicb's ut iiirh'i'iiii'iit b\ .Old bi'lwrrnilu \Iii'ti'i I’liiniius' \sv<i( iiiiiiIII <it 'I no , \ Y , niid \ iciniiy, 
iiitd biciil uiiiuii Si> I.’ Hrul Im'I liciod id l‘.i iiilris uikI |). mnilois id \iiii iii ji, ui 'I'nw . N Y 

Artk i.Iv I 'till' uitdi'i'iiriird iiiiisfi'i [xunii'is du hi icbN }ij:ii‘i' lud 1(1 (‘iiipl(>\ iiinoiio Hs ,1 [iiiuuvr, 
(tccoriilid, III pjipci liniiyci w bo is iin( m iiirtiihri III tririid sijiiidiiiir id the Hrolbrrbood id I’jiiiilvrs jiiid 
J)L‘I-iini|ors of Allli'rii u, cm i pt Hs ||.•T^1I1 l>lo\ idrd 
Am K I K 'J ,lii\ puiiii'd, ili coriiim, Ol pjip< I h.iimoi scciii iiiv I'niplov incut in ibis ci(\ must iiinno- 
diiilolv inn kc iipphi nl loll lot mcml>i I'liip iii I h(‘ Hud bci liooil id Pjiinlcis niid Oci nni(o|s, micr bciitir 
nolilH-d b\ 1 In' s|iii|) cuiimiil l< c lunii (be Hud Inn liimd o| PaiiifiTs niid |)(.‘roi,iiors cd Amci ii n 
.turn I ► 3 'riiiit 8 ol ') lioiiis vindl coiiviiiiitc a dav's wnik the same to Im* |H'rforineil between 7 
H. Ill illidl!]' in , and dial all* M) p m o\ 1111nie iniisl He paid 

Amu 11' I Till' in limn urn late .d wafres shall be U) i eiits |.er hour Im w oi kiiu; limirs 
AU'I II 1 K f). 'riiiil all o\ I dime shall be p.iul Im at die lale ol nine and one-'mill, e\ee|>t SuiidAWaud 
linlida\.s, siirli Jis New 'leiir's |)ii\. Washmirloii s Hiillnho lieeiiralndi l).i\, hairdi of ,luh, balior 
I)ay,^■U'ed(nl da\, 'l'liaiik'iri \ mv l>a \, and ('In ol mas |>ji\, w lieii ll 'Ini II In- paid fni Jii (he rale of 
double lime 

A unci K (j \\ iU'U w Id k Is ioe.ited so hir a w a\ dial w i irk men ha\ e lo la ke the eais or fei r\, the fare 
Hiiall be paid both wjivs b\ (be eiiqilovei. and il die woikiimn i ,ui iioi irei Imek home after bis diiv's 
Work is done the <'tnplo\ er shall p.o Iih lull bo,a id with irau'poriat nm each wa\ onee, and no pari 
of it .sliall lie I'lianred (o the workman 

AuTti l f 7 I bat em h 'bop he allow ed one a iipieiiln e to e\ei \ ei).;h( men so emi>lo\ ed 
AUTfi'i.K K Shop > oinmidees a ppm tiled b\ 11 u- HI I loll shall be rei o;;m/ed bv their resjieeliM' etiiphA - 
era, as hereiiiattet meiiiudied nini imw nb <1 

IK lIKs uh s||o|' (iiMMITTI 1- 

ARTH'I.K’.) The sole diUies of 1 liesbo|> emnmiKee herein iiielilioiied 'hall be |o sec Ihiit the foro- 
ffoinu arlH'les o| ai;ieement aie in all resi.eets li\ei| up m. tnllilled, md eidnidied wild t>\ l)olh 
employers and eniiiim ees ami it shall be niila w I n I tor said sbo[> eoininlllee In m led ere w llli any 
buslnes.s ol said emplo\er, e\eept as hi'reinbeloie shitcd 
AUTlci.E 10 'the abo\ e iiiles shall vo nilo elleet ypril —. iMd, and simll ei nil nine in eflect nnlil 
April 1. UHHi 

Artici k 11 'riial the [nuties to (his af^reement do tnrllu'r airree to meet at a time, not later than 
January ^^fll ot each \ear, to [.erleei nrticlesoi ai'reeineiil for dm \ear PJ(.Hf and eacli succcedinfr vear. 

AUTU'I.K TJ That aiiv man at present workim; for am nmniHi-i id the Master Painters' .\ssoeial’on 
'of Trov ami vieimtv at dm dine oi the sunniig ot these at In h-' be [lerniided (o join lioeal rnioii .Vo 
12 at the .same lateoi ininatioii lee in loree .Mareb la, l.^y'j. [irovidiiii^ sneh tijiplieadon i.h made in 
writing addressed lo die [iresideitl m seeretar\ of bocal t’nion No 12 within tlirec (3) days after (tie 
Blgiiing of tlK'se arlii'les oi mrreement 

AuTtcLK 13 If at am lime eitlmr pari\ to (his agreement shall in any way violate any part of this 
agreement, the (jue.stioii must t.e submiiH'd to an arbitration enninuttee consisting of itiree members 
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of fiicli IhnIv to I ill" joirtics of thi‘> n^rroi'niftit, uiilos^ tlmt iiommioti im'ti Jtri* hroinjht to work on vuch 
Jobs 

Aht1( I k U ly<H Jil union No 1.*. or any of it-^ inoinhiT', liorcb\ aj^n o to ink«- no «ork or lo do an> 
work iti tiu- lino of painliinr. <loi'oratin>.'. or |>a|>tT ImiiKiiiu' ho loro ot after Horkmjr lion pi. or for iins • 
one Ml tlio<-it\ of '1 ro\ and \ n init\ w lio aro not inoinhoi' oi ilio Ma'loi I’aintolN' A'-'-oonilion of Tro\, 
N Y . and \ o\< oiit a'> lioioiii [iro\ hlod 

AHTli If 1.') 'I'liat t ho iiioiiiIk rnof Iih al union No 1J roM'r\ o tl)o i lyht lo w ork foi tin- follou ing- 
tiHiiiod Koiil lonioii who ha \ o ^l>rnl dan jurroouioni u iili i hoii nuion on or alwnt \pril I, iv.i'.i 

Mnt all in flitnro imM ho toi nnniihoi 'Oi Uio ^Ia'lo^ l“ainior-' A-vva latIon oi Tro\. N V , and \ innitj 
'1 liw oxompliou ol (ho al«i\ l'•nanl^•<l Kent li inon is tot i Ins \ car onh 

Altl li ( h la 'I'll at tlio Mas[i r rainti p'' \sv( icialioii aKPoo |o a (inn I inoinliors of the l.oi'iil I nioii No 
I'J to inoinhcr-^hii' in Ihoir asMa'ialiou w lio nia\ in the Hit nro w ivli to h. coino cin|)lo>ors 

Mirnn 17 I ho nnder'iKno'l Ma'Ior I’ainn rs' \"(M lalioii and hxaliiiiioii No 1'.‘, 15rollioilio(»d of 
1‘aintcr' and I'ocoralors, do horohv aKroo to liillid ail ic(|nirciin nl' lioioin oontaiinxi 
I'lov N ^ \[inl - 

JtlKUoil on holialt of I lio MaOcr raiuHTs and I a < orator-. Vssni lai loii o| rro\ am I \ n inn \ 


8 Gramte cutters 

Tlio MH'rotary (if tin* (TiMiiitu ('iitlovs Nalional riiioii iN'pnrts tlmt th(‘union 
trios to .''('(•ur(‘wntti'ii aktromiHdifs with ('nii)loyor> as to wash's and otlmr condi' 
tioih*' of lahor. iunl ooncially .Micfci'ds 'I’Ik' a^rnoiiicnt.s ;<cn(“ral)y run for om* 
j'oai KAjici icnco Is favoi able on flic wholo to such a^n’ccincnts. They often con¬ 
tain luovisKuis lor arhitiation 'I'lic soerctaty assoits. liowcvi'r. that (Uuiiloyerts 
do not like tirhiiration. “ tlieii stock in trade wt'apon heiii;.? -starve them into sub¬ 
mission." Th('woikniK i>t a;;ieements for aihilralloii is said to have been very 
tail in some jilaces and a total failiii e in othei s. 'I’lie experience ot the or<raniZH- 
tion witli State hoaids of ailutialion is n'poiteil as iinsatistactoiy. Tlier(‘H.son 
j:iven Is that men nnaciinainted \Mt]i the tiade can not coiiipiehend trade techni¬ 
calities. •• (iiievances ^oino; to ai hit lation are usn,ill\ settled wit Inn trade lines, 
but the cases which ;j;o to a so\ ont h oi di'inti‘rested pai ty an* nsiially unsatisfac¬ 
tory and 111 many ca.scs imju'acticahl.' ‘ In soiik' cases. a])paiently. aj;r(M‘ments 
are merely hills of puces drawn up h\ the imndi and pK scnlcd to emiiloyers tor 
signature. 

Atypical cxam[)l(M)f th(‘ moie dahoiatc a;^uecmeiits lictween employers and 
employees m the ^uanitiM-utlinic tiadc is that iii loice m Concord, N. II. The 
ciiief feature ot tins atriccincnt i-' tlu* coni])leK s( aleof jirices for diifermit claHH<‘K 
ot work. This tills no h'ss than Mi pawn's Theie is .ibo an elaborate scries of 
diaftranis 'l.ii.stratni;; the dilleieiit i lasses of woi k and explaniin;^ the price lists. 
TIh' r(‘maimii;4 ]iai t of the axieemeiit is pi mted in lull below. It will be observed 
that it piovide.s tor arbitiatioii of an> disiiute ai isiii;; undei the a^'ieement, by a 
Joint commit I (■(' consist inji ol h hkiiiIici s clei led by the local hianch of tin* (Iran- 
itc Cuttcis'National Union, and d elccti d liy the Concord iininite Manntactnr- 
eis’Association, wiio. it they fail to aLCiee liy a majoiity vole, sliall seh*ct a 
di.sinterc.sted pel son to act as an nmjnie Tiie jiiomskhi at tin* end, jn'iiinttinj; 
granite cntt(*rs over 50 years of age to work tor less than tin* minimum rate of 
wages, is also interesting The limitation of ajipreiitiees. I to Id journeymen, is 
(pnte strict. In addition to the signatuies of tin* committee representing the 
(’oncord (-iranitc Manufacturers Association, tin* agns-iiicnt is .signed by more 
than ‘JO individujil firms and establishments, donlhle-^s as a precaution on the 
])art of the umoii ( > iiicre is * tin; binding obligation of the agnmnent. 

( \Krec'IUrlll III Kriillllc < UMri-- I 
'IISI III \SI-lll s 

It IS hiTObv iiKrov'l bv the f'oiir'ord frniuKu Maiiultu Hirer'-' \''-'(i( mueii, hikI etluT maniifiicturcrs of 
Ceiieon]. iiiul the Coueiiril briUM h «it the (;riiiii(e Culler''' NiiIi..imiI 1 iik-ii, Hint ItiH aKreeiiiciil aiul 
'(11 le of uaKC' .-Imll coiiluuie iiitiil Min i, I'xi.' s|i,)iil<l (iilier imiU -le'-iie am l■tla^lKe a I ihe cxpira- 
tioi) of said peniMl, Uiree iiioiilli-'' iioiiee -.ball be ki h pi loi lo \|a\ }, puri If iio notu e of ehaiiK(' 
jagneii b\ ellluT parlv, as abo\< prov idi d, i hen ihi'. .iKrec iiieiii uud -i ale of u hkC'‘• liall coiilinuo 
from \ear to >ear after May 1, lwi_’ 

It Is hNo iiKPeed Hint mo ( oriti'iuioii w im li may a me dm iiiy --aid perioil m lo Hie performance in 
Kissl faitliof said agreement bv<iHiei piirl\ 'liall be releiied to a i oiumiHei (oiisi'HiiK ef Hiree 
members each, to lie selected lioiii tlie (iniiiiie Cutlers Nuiioiuil ( iiioii mid Hie Concord (iranite 
.Manufaeturers' ivoeait mn. u bn li c oinmittee oi -ix sim 11 jo t m a I man I of m bitralioii, and, failing 
to agree b> a majuniY \ olc. shalt .seleel a <llsiiiteri--ted persnu a Im s|ia|l m ( as umpire, and llie board 
tliusroiis|iluied 'tiall hear 1 lie parties and make mi .m\ ard a iHiin '•e\<'U <lii\' iiiirl mu b award shall 
be filial I’eiidiiig siieh a rim ration, in refereiii e to the n lio\ e bill ot prices, it i' miituiilh agnssl that 
theie himII be lio strike, loi koiit, or sU'peii'ioti of work from ali\ i uu'e whatever, except when a 
nianufaelurer fails lo pay at Hie litm^ agreed on 

Kight hours ^llall 11 institute a dav’s w ork, to be worked between the hours of 7 a in mu I -1 p ni 
The working hours may Ue ehangisi, itoiii Nov eint>er 1 to Felininrv to allow the men to work s liours 
perda> 

Granite cullers working by the hour to be paid not IcssS than 'i> eeiiks per hour 

All overtime Work done at the request of tlie employer shall be paid once and one half, whether 
working b) the da.v or piece. Sunday work to jiav dmifile. 

A diagram, with ilie i>ricc marked oii it, be given out with each stone when the stone is taken 
up hy the piece 
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Olio lioiir ■'Imil 1)0 iillowci] cfu h iin\ lor iIitiiht 
All moil -.11,111 1.0 i'i'\ortio<l li\ till-- loll 

\V lioii a Miiiii 1' U..I kiiiK' I'V llio lii.iir Iho coni i(u-t<.r h-siiiiu-h all ri-k Ho --IinII ho jinid for work 
iloiio jicr oirlhn; lo 11n- Hum's III (i- JO r lu.itr, lail if a (ioli-o( ,i()[,( nis m a st. .tu- after i lilting is cum- 
mom <<l, till- (intoi sh,ill lu.i h,- |„ii.| lor ativ work doiio nfior llio <lofo< i i- (ihcov ored, iitiloss <lircolod 
hy tlio I m|.|o\ i-i to < oil! iiMio < 111 I iiiK II tier llio doll < I is roi>ortc<l 

All .stoiii- iiK asiiiintr loss ihtiii h fool, Mipcrti* ml im asnroim m lo he . u( h\ the hour 
All ti III 111 r cdKo .sloiio aiifi ( ri i (o-is to ho i iit h\ the hour 

\\ an OH .slut 11 ho paid 11 ) (iis|i CHI or hoion- Hu- |(i| h oi | In- monl li a ud ho paid diiriiin urn k lun lumrs 
K\or\' sioiioi III lor shall (Icinimd ( f liis omplovoi pa \ iiii-iil I or In- work m oordim: lo iho t. rtiis of 
till- for>-n<>iiUf [iru o li-i and rule s 

Any Mohtiioii ol iho saiiti- < oiiiiiin to ilic kmov h ,Ino of Hn\ i mp|o\c r < r i mplo\or -luiII ho i.-p. rio i 
h\ Inin lorthwilli 

\\ lion a sioiic Is CO I id • Hilled for an \ cuiisc oi h. i I luiii I lio taiilt of | l-c < ni ici lie shul 1 he p nd loi I lie 

uoik mdiialK dmio ... iin lo In- a \, mne mii o| \\an< i Imnr 

On aII sioiic-, v\ nli o\ i r J im In - of roiinh cai In-t side lo hi paid in . * nls per '•nporiic ml fool ni 

inhlihoii lo tile loinoinn pMi o !is| 

One - apple niic o p, he - allowi <1 lo . m ,\ ihn lei n joinne \ luon, or inn lion lliei< of. cue h >eai. ami lo 

MKii an airiei inoni loi ilnoe \ < ais's, i \ i< .n i. mis lo l.o anr. ed on h\ p.n i u s nn« resied’ tail should 

II dls|,ulu an-o as lo (lie s,-, end ami tliinl Mam wain - ii -liali he sc nh d as id lows (im- meiid.oi lo 
lam hoseii [i\ I In- c mphn c I, <nii' li\ t lie a ppn ii In o | iom l ho i can end Inain h ol the- (.inmli ('utlc'is' 
National I'll loll, till- Ihiid In tin- (woo., ho-, n and I In ir <h - i-ioii to ho Innil 
Should I ho a ppi Old loo I nil aw a \ 1.. |oio In - i oi m o| -oi \ n . . \ pin-s, all oi h.-r oinpl.n i i s airic c- not to 
omplo\ him. Mini tin - Kinnito cni tc'i hia lie h w ill iioi m eoirni/o oi on. oiir.mo him hul in a II i a-i-- l In- 
omp!o\oi (c. i;i\o him n lair (.'liam •• lo ). am tin li.nh -iiid m\o hiui a < oildn ah - afn-i his nine- i- <ail, 
v\ Inch will 1 nl il h him to hi - oinplo\ ml as a join in \ man 

\n\ man la Innp' np a .stone slm 11 ha \I la pi i \ il.-no oi li in-him: il 
Nol le e .slnil I ho nn oil a stom-i'iilloi’ pio \ loll- lo ,1 i. .]ia I loii in liis pa\ 

An\ w oi K ma n di < lia m'l 'I sha 11 la- pa nl a I oui o 

A n\ < 'll l< 1 \ oi k lilt; call ol dm .is, c-v po-. d lo I In -ini or w m k mu' in I In - - inai i a s, i.. he- paid not l< ss 
than ( eiilH i-\|ia |.or 'lav and oai I in and lo-i no tiiin- 
All slom OCX on d h\ this Ini 1 lo iinnio l.x ( In- hill \ll - hnn (e I i ox c i. <1 h\ this hill |o ho mil l>\ 
the lioiii 

\\ lii-n a sioiio is 0 im In - o| ..x. i, aho \o lIn- ,x.a kumdimoiisi..n- or a slal> w im(unm| atix w In to on 
an\ slolio, .1 I I Ills -ha 11 I'o a! loxx od I ho < iiin r hn < ai h h.di - . >1111 led 

'I he- loii niaii shall SCO I hal I he - < nl h 1 iri-l - a sImhc mi hi- Him 1 mx me n -hall tiol liaxi-tlii-pnlri- 

oin a ml l In n- - ha 11 he- a Ian dis| i ihiil loii d xx oi k lo pi. oo an n 
1)111 lilt; I ho u iiih'i imniMi-a siiii.dile s(,,\e ami liiel shall he- fiiiin-hmi |o<aili tr.iiih' of nniioi 
frariioii 111 ! roof < iiiploM '! 

All Ki an It' e nil. is ox e I Mix x oa i- ol an' xx lio ,i n m-i < .anpo(oiit to e a i n l ho iiiin iiiintn laie- of .I"’, 

coll Is pi I Ina . sladi iiM ko a | >p! le a I lou ill wi ii nm lo i he I e i;ul.i I m h xiiin o i oininil (oo, w ho sl.a 11 

0-1 a hi I-11 I lion pax w d 11 tin iiiainilai Inn i, bill in no .a-. -Iia M iinh x idiial airrex'iiionis he- imnle under 
tilt- nnuiiiiiim lalo 

Slglit-d h\ (he e oiiimil h o nda ha ll ol (In ( one oni l.ia m h ol ||i.- t.'iaiiin- i iil lei - Nallollnl I liioii 

hniN Iti-noi- 
\l I Kl n I xxxse.N 
M XltriN W Col 1 M\N 

Cll Vl'l.l-s ,1 I-'ki \( II 
,1 XMI s s. ^l I It It \X 

SiKin-tl hv tin- eomiii illee III holiall ot I ho ('one oi d t da III lo NIaniilae I iii oi - \-.-ooiaIioii 

tons SXX !■ S-e I\ 

I'lhiM x-H K( 1 \ 

Jons II I-S’M-HI-Klt^ 

Ol \ Asnid'soN 

V. RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

1. Organizations of oniployooB, -Thfciiipliivt'f.stni the sttduii i.ulways of tlu'ITnitod 
Stutes art' or^aiti/.t'd into m-ncii oul.-is or brothdiliootN ThoMM'inbiaciii^^ the* 

more sbilltMl ('m])lo_^^‘(‘^ aic \ci\ .stroii.u oi^ani/alions. mclndniji a propor¬ 
tion oi tlic cntirt* iinmbct of |m‘ 1 mhis t'itiploM*d 111 the it'.sprctive Itranclu's of tho 
std'VU't'. These .si roiii^'T or^.uii/.it iwiis ate The Intel national Iboflieihood of 
Loooiaulive I'diLfiiieer.'s. 1 ln‘( )rderof Ifailway (.'oinbietors, tin' lirothid'hood of Loco- 
inotivo Fueineii. anti tile Urolheiliood ol Ibiilroad Trainnien. Tln'ir 
ineinb('r.''hiji is no le'-s th.in Klo.iitKi The oi;,Mniz.itions .unon;; the It'r-s skillt'd 
employt'es ate mucli weakd. The\ me!tide a sm.iller i)ro[)ortion ot tin' total iinin- 
ber oi em]ilo\t'es. ;ind .irt' alili'to I'xeici.-'t'inueli h'^s mllm-net'tivi-r llieir coinli- 
tloiisof ktbor. 'i'liest' wt'aker oioani/ations aie the Older of Uailioad Tele.i^ia- 
plier.s, tlic Iholherliood of Uaihoad Traeknudi. and the Ibotlierlmod of Hallway 
Oannt'n. 'fiit' stion; 4 cr brotheilioods havt' bt'en abh' to forct* iiraetically till of th«' 
railway comii-inu's to recoj^ni/.t' them ollieially :ind to deal with their oflicers. 

While theit';uo no c'ntial oi;.tani/,;ith>n.s of iailw.iy eoinpaiiles (‘iiibraciiig all 
the liulways of a ;;iven section of tin* country, e.icli ot the ;;r<'at railway systems 
is itself so exlensivt' tind lias sueli numt'roiis i‘m|tlovee.s thal it is in hy no means 
UTiinlcrioi posilioinn itsneufotiationse\en with tin'sitom;»‘st of theorj^anizations 
of cmphiyees We should exiit-et, thert'tore. b> hud tin' couditions of labor, at 
least asrt'gards thosi' brain'lies of Iht' servict' whert' tin' workingmen are strongly 
organized, largely 'h'teimim'd by collective btirgaining between the railway oili- 
cers and tlio ofticer.s of the brotherhoods. 

2. Description of collective bargaining system.—The methods of negotiation with 
employers whichoirc u-sed by tlio tour strong brotherhoods of engineers, con- 
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(luctors. firt'iiieii. and traimnon an* all v(‘ry similar As iK-forc* pointed ont most 
railway companies reco^mize thc'sc bodies and deal with theii oflicers. In no 
case is th<‘re atiy tormal system ot .loint boards ot employers and em[doy(‘(*s, with 
eqna’ repu'sentation. ami witli dehnit^*constitution and rules. Nevertheless, on 
-m»st railway systems l'it'«|uei)t conterences are lield bet\\<'en ofticers of tin* brotli- 
erhoods ami tliose <»f the railw.iys By these eonlVieiices, not meri'ly minor 
disputes are settled, luit to a lar^^e extent the >;eneral conilitions of labor are 
detei'inined. Kaeh side recoirnizes ilie st iciiLtlh of the <>tliei ami prefers by 
making mutual eoneessiens to leaeli.ui ai^n'enienf latlaa tiian to jneeipilate a 
St like <11 a h'ckout Tim otlivs-i s of j In- Inothei hoods a?e in most instanees men 
of no little ability and ol lorn; exjx'iienc<‘ m nei^'otiatioiis with eni[>loyeis. If 
local ofH<-<'i,s fail t<i leaeh se|ilem<'Uts <ii)|)<‘al is iisii.illy ina<h‘ to tin* national 
oflie<‘is. will) are espo( lally expernumeil .md eoiis.-i v.itui* The msiilt is that 
disiKites seldoiii fall of seltleim-nt .iml that -I i ikes ol tim nioM* skilled elass<‘s of 
railway eniplo\ef‘s ,(ie eonip.u.i(ivi*!y i.iie, The mo.\ < oiispieiioiis ehaiader of 
tll0S(‘ striki's wlilell h.i\ e oei-iii leil Hi l i-eeiit ) eai s liHisl jioj lie jiei mit1<'<l to i'oii- 
eeal the fact that ul iimthotls ol holt*) t].ition tia\ <' \ ei v lai LC<'ly i epl.ie<‘d on 

oiir railway systems the metliod o! dietation of (lie < omlitioiis of l.alior liy (Ii<* 
employer on tin mm li.iml and the niellioi] of de< idmi^ those <’oiidiiiojis l>y iliieet 
eonllii't on tin* other liaml 

Such ne.i'otiatioiis Ix-tween otheer.sof the ],u]wa\samlot tin* nnions. as re;^anls 
tin* 'Del al conditions of lal'oi. 1 1 e<[ue 7 itl\ i <‘siil( m wnt ten a^^teeinenls Usually 
rnmiinii f'U an imli-liiiile (iim*. hnf siilijei t Io niodilh alion b\ I nf ni<■ neirofiations. 
Many ot lln-si* a;;iemiimits aie of a iimdi]\ <*iat)ot.ite < h.um tm I'Vw, if any. of 
thc'iii eoiitain pi oMsioijs loi the settI'*ment ol (lis|Miles I)v ai bii ration. The r.ul- 
w;iy ( oni])aiims w lin It i e(-0^:111 ze the iimmis seem iisiiall \ lo he willim^". w it lion t a 
formal ai^r*‘emeiil. (o m‘'.:otiate wii!•' (he ollieejsol lln' hi<dheihooils 1 (‘ixanlinj; 
sueii minor di-jiiites. in aceonlaime with the piaetn e (‘slahlislied hvthe lilies of 

the bi'iithei hoods t lieiMs<*l\ es. In some ms( am es t he(<- ;i i e ])ro\ isiotis toi In-ai iii^s 
ret;JU'(lin^ the dis( oi mniiiovees, ami in a le\\ nislanees the lailwav eom- 

]>ani<*s loinially .ij^uee to leeem* dele.i^ations m oltiieis o| unions makintc <‘oin- 
jdaints. In the ahsmiei' ot simli |)ro\ mions, howe\ ei, intoi'inal coneiliaMon is the 
Usual nn'tliod of ,s(‘(ilnit; minor dispnti's 

In the e.. eo( man \ r,i il wa\ s the eoiidit tons of l.ilmr are not di’termined hy joint 
iiKi'ei'ineiit' '-'i^neil 1 )\ hot); ])ar(n''. lint at»' lanl ilow n in wii(ten i iili's nominally 
piesciilMsl Im till! em])lo\i‘]. Jn a hiipi o|)m 1 ion ol rln‘.se instam-'-s. how<*ver, 
flu* terms f lins jiri'sei died ai <* m fa<-l tIm siilijeel of ii<‘.L^otlalion liidweeii tin* r<*pre- 
si'litatues of tile biofiii'lhoo<!s .uni the oJii' <‘is ot tin* lailwavs. 

Wlith*. as alrea<ly jiointeil mit. t'onn.il nniInxls ol' ,u hit-rat ion, 'whetln-r by joint 
boards composed ot eiiiplo\ ei samI ein[)loVi‘<-s alone. 01 by such boards in i-on.pini:- 
tioii with imiiai tnil nmpiies, ate no( pioM<h‘<l loi hy the eoiistilulions ami rnlen 
of the lailwa.v lu otlierlioods nor hy the au;! ei'ineiits wl'iieh 1 hey main* with «'mt)lov- 
eis. it upii<*ais that disjnites an* imt ml 1 i'<[uetitlv sett]<‘<l hv siieli more or l(‘s.s 
formal metliods of jirbitnitnin Tims die s.'cndat \ of th.' Oi'-hrof Kailw.iy (.'on- 
duct 01.s d(‘c]aj'(“s t hat tlKMu ih'i is commit (<*<1 to the pj meiph'of ai lutiation (apimr- 
<*ntly 11.-im^ tin* woid wil hmil in'i-essat ily impl.\ im; the ealliin^ in of an impart nil 
umpire). It willm»f n-soit (o (‘xtrt'ines unliJ ai luli.ifion has hi'cn r<*fiis<“(l by 
the other side. Tin* (‘xpi'i'ii-ne** of the ori^anizalion has Ix'en such as toj^ivoit 
faith in tins juineiple M.iny cases, continm-s this oflieer, ha\e been arbifrateil 
and tile ort'anization has alwaj.s st'cnri'd most m all of Avhat it t‘ont<‘mb'd for. 
Tlie decisions of arluii ators have ne\‘er been \ iolat«‘d Ity the orj^iuiization, it is 
a.ssert«'d. iind in only om* l a -i* by an eiiiployei. 

The constitutions ol tin* i.iihv,iylnotln'ilioodsha\e raflii'i* elahor.ite ]irovisions 
regardinj^ the im*thods of m*g( tiation with enijdoyers. The.si* nil<*s are <piito sim¬ 
ilar in the case of all the brotherhoods ami onlers. I Inmgli tin* sysl(*ins among the 
\veak<*r brotherlioods an* somewhat h‘ss (‘lahoiale than those provided by the 
organizations of enginems, conductors, tirenmn. and tiammen. In gemTal. with 
some modifications m details, tin* systi-m is as follows- Eacli local lodge or 
division <»t a brotherhood lias a local gri(“\ariee committecof three or,more mem¬ 
bers. lor each railway line a gemral committee or gem*ral hoard of adjustment 
18 established, comjiosi'd of om* or mon* delegat<*s fiom each local division on the 
line. In the cast* of gi(*at eomposile .sy.sfeitis of railways, soim* of the brother¬ 
hoods provide also for a still higher committooof adjustment, compo.sed of the 
chairmen of each of the committees on the separate lines or bran(*h(*s .)f thesys- 
tem. These ehairinen ()f gem^ral committees of adjustim'iit are in many instances 
salaried officers, devoting their whole tiim* to the inrer<*sts of tlie members 
employed on tlie railway. It is their duly. uuon.pmetion with local coinniittees, 
to adjust, if iKisMihle. all <lifT<>renc«*s ot a local character that may arise. Failing 

I c—voi- xva—Oi- 
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to i-each a settlement in this way a meeting of tlie general committee of adjuBt* 
inent is called ami it proc<3eds to negotiate with the higher officers of the railway 
compaiiieH. Tlie a(di<)n of such a general (U)mmitt(‘e ot adjustment is binding 
upon all iriemborH employed upon tlie railway lin(‘ (unless reversed, in the case of 
some of the organi/iations. hv reh^rendum vote of tlie memliers so employed). 
On occasion of special net'd the national officers of the brotherhood are called in 
to iieLoitiate with eiiiploym-s. Tin* general conditions of lalior are usually doter- 
miiied from time to time by <‘onf(‘renc»^s betweim these gen(*ral committees of 
adjustment and the (iffiei'rs of the railway company, or m the case of the more 
extmisivo systems. iM'tweeii the liigher committei's above referred to and the 
officers of till* systtuii. 

3. Rules of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. —As typical of the inetliods of ii<ljust- 
ment cunjiloyed by the rail\v;iy Inotlieilioods, tlu* rules on this subject ol the 
International Brotluu-liood of Loconiotive Mnumcers are liere ])i'esente<l in full: 


STANinxii Rulks of tuf, (J. I. 11. of L E 

Section 1 On miy s\ virni of rmlioad u hrU' (uo or tnoh' viiImIu arc ort^tnionl, therr* «linll he 
a Hta ml Ills' Kriicnil i-nin miner ol inljii'tiiieiil. \vIh>--i' niriiilx is '.Imll hi' rl^ |rr) hi. niiiai l\ at I In' ir^'ii- 
lar rlerlidii o| cillu ri-- ol '-iilulh isioii-. niil\ IIiom' im mh.'i- o| a Hu w Im-M' lmitn aitec'i In might 

lx‘ rei|iiirr«| to aHjU't ^lia II I.. iMrH hi a \ i>h‘ Im nii'iiihei oi u’l'm ia I < oiii mil I.. mi iiuhni'iil 

Oil aiu line Ol \ 'h III ol i.i ilmail, tiiiHi'i oi eonl lolleH lu oue pir'iHi iit. oi h\ all exoi'iitu c hoaiH 
linHcr whom air oni' or nioie i.i.''|Hi mN or gmn nil maiia;;c is w lii'io a roa<l oi liiam h ('oiivtinite't ii 
sejairale <le|>arlliiriil ol 1 lie 'i\ vinu, aiiH oii w ha h I lie It . a I, I' lia \ e '-i'Im la ti a lai Hi'linel '■cheihil.H 
of I'ay. there iiia\ he oil eai li "in li liiU' a "taiaiiiig I'oaiH oi aHiU'lim ii(, < oinixiscH ol a Helognie lioiii 
enth i"ioii lot uleH niion ihal iiiie or Hi'liin I ii.iil ol (he .v\"h'm "in h Hrlegale "iuil! lie Die 

(’hall man ol t he local i oninni lee oi hu Hu un ai, ami the"e Hel« gaii ' "hal I im ei liieiiiiiallv ami "elei l 
aelniirimui am! "Oi'ieiaix. ami Iniiuait "in h oiliei laisiiies'^ im iim\ he r. leiieil to llieiii he "iihHi 
Visions on (hell Hislim t ai)H se]iaia(r |iai t III die "l< in in u lii< li llie\ heloiic On these eoiilfxuUe 
HVatcia" (Iieie "lia II he an e\eeiilu e In i,i iH ol aH |U"I iiieiil, i'oiii|io'eH ol I he c liali iiiiiil o| eai h gciMTal 
coiiimiKee ol iiHjiisI iiiciil o| (he se|ia i ate I iin s oi liiam lie" < oiii]ii uiiig | he " \ 'ii m, u lin il "hall Jiieel 
hleittiiall V ol a tin mil h, as lln v ma\ Hei iHe eh • I a < ha ii man ami "i-ei eia i \ ami "in 11 o||n i hii"iiiess 
ns iiia\ he i elei ;eH to I hem li\ the geiieial i oni in ill.'ev ol aH |ii"(meiii ol i he Hi lleieii t line" These 
eoinmiltees to he go\enie(| l)\ ihe law 111 llie <; ! It oil, K 
Si'.c 2 Kaeh "II Ini U unm on salH "(elll "h.l II he elH It li H III olle ]i 11| e'en (a 11 \ e a ml olie \ ole III saiH 
com mi (lee l’ro\ iHe<l, (hat on "\ sh-ni" w In r. "ii a le loi ahH hni i w o >nliHu uions i he siihHu I'loii 
litiving I lie tmi"l mm 11 hers < ini>loVe(l on sm h ' \ "h ni" shall ha\ e ( n o leiae'eiilal i \ ev aiiH lu o \ oles in 
iheeoinmillee iiaiiieH 

Ski :t II shilll he llie «lui\ ol (lie g. lieial c oiiimiMee o| arljiislmeiil o| em li "\'lem to im el hieli- 
liiallv al siieli dim' ami i.la. e as imu he HeteimiiieH h\ a ma|orit\ ol il" ^ln'milel^ aiiH ailjii'l (tie 
grieNiuiees on (he s\"tein, il aiu e\l"( 

.Si-c -I The ehamiieii iiinl SCI relane" o| gmieial (oiamittee'of iiHiii'liiienl "hall lie eleeicH at iln- 
openiiiKol each hieiimal si''"ioii 

Sl-C r> 'I'he ehaIIman tmu he eh'eieH from aiu "iihHu uioii on lhe "Imn, even (lioiigh not a Hele- 
gate to tile eoMimiKee 

Sm t> Tlie ehaiimaii ol thegmieial eommillee ol aHjiulineiit imi\ h. niaile a "alaneil olheer, pro- 
\ uleil (wo-lhiiH" ol (lie mi'iiihei" on (lie '\ stem "o elect 
Skc 7 A salain'H eliairmaii 'hall ih'\ote hi" w Imle linn (o (he iii(eie-t" ol tlie ineinhei" on hi" "\s- 
tein, visil llieii "iihHivi'ioiis, »'\miip|il\ the work, aiiH gueall neees'aix iii'tiiielmii The salaiies of 
Mieh ehatimen shall he rai'cH hv an ei|iml a'M's'iiient on all mmiilier" eiiip|o\eH mi th<' s\..(em lepre- 
M'lileH, ami shall he eolleeleii thiee iiiotillis In aHv.ijjee ami pan! immllilv 
Skc S Any eliainmm -H n general i-mnmiMee iT iiH|ii'tim iH. wln'ii ealle<l upon l>v oiie oi more 
siib'llMsioiis oil lih ,s\ "U’ln, sha 11 he elnpow m eH, m conjiim tnm w ilh local comiiiiKees, lo aHjiut i| 
pos'Jihle, all HilTerem c" that iii.iv ail'e bet weeii niemhet" ami tlimr mn|.lo\ei" w itliont eoiu eiiiiig tlie 
general <‘oniniilIi‘e of a<lins(nu‘nt ami in chm' l he IomiI i omniillee i a ii noi he i on \ mieH leaHih . the 
ehainnan shall ha\(“ power to select, one oi more iiiniila i- loas'i'l linn l! iiiualarieil, his pii\ for 
sneh set vice sha 11 he lal'cl l>\ aiM .jiial as^ "."iiimit on ail im inliei" win. a r" eiiipl>i \ cl on "aiH "Vslein 
(ieiienil eommillee o) aH ill'll limit him 11 iiiako nieh a"se"meiil as i" lieemeH n<‘( essars. to he [.hkI 
<imu(erlv in mhaiiee (o the general "cereian ami lieasinei, w lio will pa\ the general elminnan for 
hi-^M'iw iiM's, ami aiiv surplus in (he tieii'iirv n I ler pa\ nii'iil ol salai leH eha ii man "In; 11 he apf.lied to 
e\l>eM"es o| gene: a I eomiiiK lee, w hen cnlleH in "rwioii 
Skc ’I It shall he 1 lie <liii\ ol the cliairman oi (he general coin mil lee of aH (iisinient of eaeli s\ stem 
toilel as <-oinmittee on (lalispoitatiou lor Helegates (o the < i I It ol 1, K immeHmlel\ alter eiicli elc'c- 
tlon of ollieer", ami u-poit the lesiilt to ihe gram! otllee Tiov i<le<l. that w here il i" not a<h uahle for 
tin* <-liairmaii to act in person, lie iimv appoini "oiiie mein her on Ins "imn to m t in hi" stead 
Sk.c in At anv lime helweeii Ineiinial "(‘""ions, "lioiilH a ma)onl\ of llie shIiHivI'H'II" on a sV"telu 
1 list me I the ehainnan to eoiu eiie (he gi'iieral com in it lee of adjust men I. he "hall Ho "o w iilioiit delay 
In ease of an etmTgenev. (he elnurman is empowere.l (o coiuene (lie eommillee, wlieii, tn liis 
jmlgment, it is ahsolntely neri'""ar\ 

Any net loll taken h\ a geiieial eoinmiUee of adjiislinent on aiu s\ stein "hall slaml as law lor all 
nieiniieis and miIkIu isimis on siud "\ "leiii mini repealisl l*\ said emnmittee or l>\ a t w'O-tliirds \oie of 
the memlMTson the "\sieiii 

An appeal ma\ he la ken lioni the decision oi the genera! eotiimittee of ti'ljii'tmeiit or tiie <hairmaii 
lo Ihe niemheisoii tin; i"\siein. U iim<le w'llhin 'Hi (laV" ironi the <late < f sileh decMlon, and u two- 
tliJUl.s nmjonl\ \ole of tiiemlH-rs on said s\ "leni slnili he linal This voto to he laken in tlie .same 
milliner a-s in the election of duision olhecr" 

Skc. 11 Any member refu.sing to "U'tain the lU'tion or to earry out tlie instruction of llie general 
coiiimilleeof'adjiistnient of the a) ."tern on wlm'ti lie is emploied shall, uimui i-onvietion by liis siih- 
division, he expelkai for violation of obligation 

Any ineinher who, by verbal or written eomumnleatioii to lailroad oilieiaK or others, interferes 
with a grievance that is in (he hands of a cominittoe, or at an\ other time maki-s anv suggestion lo 
any offleiul that mav l aii'i*discord in anv division, shall be expelled when proven guilty 
bT/' 12. BhouUl iiAlllj<luislon on anv "V'Imn refuse to "iislain an action of the geniTal eomnilttee 
of adjustment of said bjblem, or loeidorec the laws jMssed b\ the 0.1 b. of L E., it shall he tlie duty 
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of (hr uirmberof Ninl niiiitnilUf' fnon ’•ui'li 'iiJHln I'.ioo to jimkr a w riiirn '(Htriiu-nt of tlir fartveon- 
corninK Mich rrtiivjil Ui ilic < liiuniiaii of i omiimtoo, w ho f-liali Mihjiiit tin- niiiio Io (he (f 0 K . 
niiil if ill (III- ni'lk'mt'Ht of ific i; C 1-, vm Ji mi Inin I'loii n ai fmill, hr vhall iil onrr '(isiirn'} its < liurlrr 
SM l.l It 'Imli hr thr of I hr v'cMriiil r.iiiiiiiiMrr i>f fuljii'-lnirfil oil nil \ v\ «U'm to rx)lall^t Ita 
rfTor(>^ (o ti >M,'ltlrinr!ii <if am <lil!ii‘ult\ limt iiia\ ari'r oii sai'l ‘'V'lriii hrt\\<‘rli the liiaiiHLlcmrlll 

of thr '>\'ti 111 (lint im tiil'i T'' "i (hr U "i I i hrfi>i' ’•riaiiir: Im ilir < i (' I Kailiiii.'. thr\ '•hall 

llotil\ I hr <i (‘ i; of ilir fa< (' 111 ih tail a ir 1 iiiai I'all M|>oii him |oi av'-i-'laia r 

Sk( 1( U< I ( n I ii;^''■III Im ill iliri. (■ I -liiiil invi-ii [III ( I ilria r oM r all oihrr hiivinrsv .''liailut 

oner \ I'-H 'Iirh \ .-li III ami U'-r all lioiioi ahlr riii an- lo |irr\ rill 11 ollhlr In 1 an 11 lilrliihrrs mill I lirir 

rm|ilo\( f' \\ In ii it h' > oiiii"- m < r"»tr\ lo ilrii ml am of oiii r \olKiy m^ri ■ im n!-- hriwn n niriiiln r> 
o| (111- |{ of I, I ami lllll^^a^ < oii.]>aiii< s in Mir haml' oi i In' < oiii i. (hr i^iaml i Imi mi oiijnm ihm 
w l( h I hr j;- m r.il I'oiiiiiiii |i r of .i‘l iii'l iiiriii, Ilia V rmplm a I oin|.i h III alloriirv lo ill |rml OIII iiilrn '•m, 

am! thr r\[i. ii'i .hall )m |mi<| iroin ihr tiiM-im I'l Ilir Itiolln ... 

.''M la 'I hr < \ [a iivi . oi iin iiihi m oi a i^i ii< r.iI i oinIIIil h •' o| a>ljioi tin ill u In ii i oin i m <1 lui any 
piiijio.r, !oi,'c 1 In I u II h |i I \ lor I iiin i hr\ lo.r ni '•in li v, t \ m,-, ^lai 11 hr mii-' <1 h\ a ii i ijHal irn'r-.Min'iil 
on ail llinilht I' ol Ihr 1 . ..f 1 , I' rillphtM ,I on (hr ni lr|lh•'rnI^ M 'I hr '-n I. Him ol thr tm hr ml 
roiiiiiiitn r o| aiiju-llin III 'Iial I m 11 1 1 '-l i a 11 Ml \ iMon. on I lir 'V '•h m i < o|r, oi I In iiiiiinirs o] Mir nirrt 
IIIK of .S ml <’< Illltllltlrr 

AII a’.M'"-im iiM lr \ n <1 In Mn i;. nri.il • ominill. r i>i inljU'l im ii! 'hal 1 In p mi \Mt hiimi \ ( \ Max al liT 

Mil' ila Ir "f 'loin •, ainl on Ml \ i - loii no) ..jiia ii oil ihr hook' ol Mir 'n o Him ami I ira'iii ri ol I hr 

M t o| \ at Mn ir aiiiin il ol hiriiiiiaI iin <1 in i' Mirii M> h j^’ali . w Ml iiol In' laiiiilrM (o a 'rat 

I hr ( hall man ol Mo' m m in I ( oniliiilti r oi aM )ii'( iin nl 'lin II. oi a m ih \ I'loii iiia\, [lO n i i ha ii:r' 

unaiii'I am Mn I'loii lailitm lo ]'a\ lln II (i ( ol \ ii"r"inrnt'\i iMiin 'i\(\ Ma\Mn'K'riiml > hirf 
t imiin I I, M ho Mia il Hi\ r'l man 'an 1 rhnI Ln i ml il ilo i tai'oiiiihli t \< ii'i' i' loiiini, 'iirli 'In I'loii 'ha II 
htn I' Mirir I hartrr 'ii'[« mlt M iiniil Mn \ pax 'aiM a"( "im iil' 

K.irli Mix I'll>11 u Ml ini ni'h a > i < Mmi ial to Mn ii im min i ol in nil < ommil h i ol ml iii'liiu nl iiml 

II '•'ml I 'la I. 1 hr iinmhi rol a-'i '•Mihh iiniiihi m I m I'loii' \x I 11 | > i x tm Mn' niiml'ri ol im mliri"IalrM 
on thr I I rih iMlal Mix I'IoH' xx Ml In' o 'poii'ihh lo Mini iin'iijln i oi ni in nit i oininiMi'i' ol a<l lU'l iin'iit 
(or tiH pax I'lr 'I'l \ in;; oil 'a nl > oinniiin r 

1 h< hi II lot a moll III Miir to am nn mh< i of i • nh'lix I'mn |oi 'i i \ nn; i>n 'in it m in la I > ominiMri' 

‘•hall, w In n It unlallx pirsc iMi >1 ami a< I ■ pn M In panl ii po"Miii xxiMioiM Mi I ix, 1 min Ihr priirial 

ftiml ol Mir 'iihM n I'loii ami 'an I a inoiim xx In n 'o pan! 'hall hr ai'a in c 'tot' i| lo •>! nl Mi ml a' 'oon as 
rolln h M h\ ,i"i '.'lilt lit, II' pi r Mil' al I n Ir 

\II iirjal I oitiiniUri ' ol ail lU'l im iM 'ha 1 ! !i,i \ i jioxx < i lo ii \ Mir i.Mi oi p i \ lor mr luh, rs .i i \ mj; 
on .'Ill'll 1 oinm Mirr 

\\ iirii Mir K' I" I'M i ommiltrr of am '\ 'M m m i al h M . ai Mill x (o a Mi m! lo Ml i im m ,i m nil mil nrr 

Ihr innr ainl r \ (Il ti'x ' of 'luM < ommilM r 'hal I hr panl i lom ilm m m la I I iiinl oi Mir ' > I It oil. M , 

p| 0 \ iMril I hr I all I otin ' Iroin Mir (Iininl r \ri mix r ollh Ill ailMlolll \ 

No in-xx hii'im " xx ill hr mii Mann M h% a u'l iirniI i ... aM iii'Ihh'im mih ■ s 'riM ninli r the 

M'hI ol a MihMix I'loii, a ml (hal im i > .ohilioii I lm( has im iM jiiji po'c Mn i liaiiLiiiiL: oi r \ iv| nn,; ipilils 
to mils }i' iimiri '|ooi| l)x 1 nrim I I' XX Ml hr I iM''i la nil M hx aiix i omin nn , oi aM iml iin iM iiiMil M Ium 
hi't'ii lii't Mihmilii 'i lo.ill Mix I'loti' iiMrir'ti M, Mn \ (o xoir oti Mn ipii - Iloii ami 'rmt Mn ii nn mhi r 
lothrM Col \ ni'lrm 11 M hoxx lo\.i(i' IiMa'r.imanMliipiMjiiiiii'-'loMirxxiltalrolMn'HroMn'r- 
llooil ^llollIM I lin I'l Mir until " ol t hr M I I h >' ' h.a 11 h .1X i poXX rj to < a 11 a i oli iKl 111 < r . | xx o or 

liiorr im mill I' 'M thrx max am kr am a 11 a iil;i mi m i u aiin i ni' ni t hi \ max Mr. m In '[ loiMir 

llllrlr't ol Mir I' . ' lir| li'ioil ,i IlM a 11 r \ prlMr 'o i m 111 n ' I ■ h 1 11 hr p.i |i | oi 11 <.] Mn' Urllriai II ra'lirx 

M-i lt> Shi ml', 'in nn iiMa i : a Mm i mpiox oi .1 lail n .,aM 1 ' iiiipam , xx in Ii 111 ilm ha i,i:r o! hi' Mntx im 

a lo( oinotix >' I nrim I r im ri xx iMi am .u < iMi ul oi anx k inM In' - h Ml i>r inpnn M to iim kr out a i om- 

I'h'lr oinl tior 11 port ol Mir 'ami' ('I hi' Ml\ I'loii, j!i XX1 inim im Mn hi m IM ol Mir 1 ommHIrr of 

mljil'lim 111 , .1 m) Mir Mix I'loii 'ImII k< 1 p 'in h n ]>• >11 111 hi i xx i(li a 1 opx of (In- 1 in{i.'mriM o| Mir 

( oiiii.am s ollii laN I om I'l III im' 'ni li ai • i' h nt kail liiur lo Mo Iji 'n.i II in >( Im \ r hi' i a'l- haml h'M 

h\ I III- K' "• ''M ' ha iriii 111 on II " 'o oiM' n M hx a I xx o Mn nl - x ..(r o| In Ml x mioii slioiilM an riiKiin rr 

xx MiMilh mi'll pii " III I n IS III hm 'I il< nn nr toi thr ^iiiMam > ami inioimatmn oi Mir 1 ommilli r. lie 

him 11 h" roii'iMi n M II' ha \ im; x io|,i t, .] li i. oh| n.’.it mn, ami oii i on x n 1 mn at a rr;;ula 1 Irnil .'hall hr 

'ii'prliMi'M oi ( \ p, 111 i| as Mir Mix I'mn m ix ih n imiiir 
SI'I 17 Nli'iiihri' a rr piohihili M li'oiii 'miiiiiL' a iix I oat nn I XX nil 1 i.nl loaM ■ oinpaii x, or makiii)' 
iitix \ ri h.M ai.Tri tin 111 . xx il Imiit Mir ( oii'i 111 ol Mm m nM 1 oinniiMc • ol aM jii'l nn lit of I hr s\ sir in 
h\ XX hii li Mil \ iirr 1 mnloxcM 

Sl-i |s 11 shall l>i' llh ,'al lol Ihr 1 liai 1 inaii ot all x l;i m ra I la ha il 1 omniMP r ot aMjii'lmriil lo 
mrri xx itli 01 im hi'lorr 1 hr Ln'iu lal dm iia>,a r 'iipi i iiilrinh nl, m nia'h 1 tin i liaiiir ot nnx nillxx ax, 
load, opM 'Inn foi (In- pm |io'r o) aMjii'i iiir aiix yi a \ >i m 1 oi nia k inr oi a'x 11 m ' ni'i nl loam 1 oii- 
(rai I, xx 11 hoi It Iml 1. iii'UlMiiH xx M ti oMj. 1 mrtula 1 ' la 1 hr i;i m ml oi 1." .il < ommil Irr o| aMjii'Mm nl, 
ami ,'anl < tmirnmn 'hall hrari onipaiiinl l.\ oin' oi ni"ir mrmhi i' o| '.ml ^rrurral or |oi al 1 oinniMP r 
XX hnirx n lir \ ml' Mir unina I maii.m'n 'iipi 1 itih mh iil, oi nno lri nn . Imnn to ,i'i imt tin prn x am rs 
of Ilir ini'inliri' ol Mir ro.nl lix xx hn li In m > mplov. >1 U Imn 1 im'iiu 1 i' ol an x m 1 1 loaM lur ii'ini; 
joihl I tacks on forriL:n loaM', a ml lliioii);h I In- nmxrmrnl ot sin h riiyiin > Mir n min" 1 m i Imr^irM 
xx nil mix ofTi ii'r Mml xxoiilM ran'r 111' ili'tiii"al oi m .mx xxax aiTi 1 I Ins xx. If.iir, upon i' ipii''( ol thr 
Mix Mon ol \v hn 11 hr is a nn in'a i Mu' Mix moii l.a atml on 1 fir lailioaM or i, ,n k' of .in li |ori i;;n ni ik 
roaM.'hall, ii|w»ii propn imMimalion lake np 'in h unrxaim' ami aMjii'l llm 'anm in iln- 'amr 
imiiiiirr as if it xx-tc a ;;nr\niirr of thru oxx n inrmhrr, a mi at Mm r\j.rii'f ol Mm Mix i-ioii making 
sill'll ri'qm.sl 


4. Agreement on Louisville and Nashville Railioad The (ollowiiii; is u lypical form 
ok joint uj^ipoiiiont dm;' \sm;;cs iumI mniditions of labor' 

A</i'> t/i'i/f hflimn Hn /.oa/sr/f/r nn'! Su'liiiH' Cmapnm/ n/n/ M. Innn/m u, fidiii'/ • ff' <i 

yntnuhn /. /k'M, a'M/i i>m..M i<i!i ■< lu ' {h i< I, 

1 There shall lie e'tnhli'hrcl on rarh ili\ I'jon a lioan] of impiirx (o 1 onsist of ihi 'iiiicrinti'inleiil 
or assistant .'n[>ernin mlrtil (or hoihl, Ihn imi'lri of trams ami thr’ma'trr met luuin , or his n'prr'i'nt- 
ative (or laitii 1. xx iio'c Miilx it sfmll he to iiixr'linalc ai ( ntents 

In xH'e eninlox re' air 'ii'prinh'M to appeal brforr l liis InairM Mn \ xx ill hr trix m n tiraniiK xx ilhin M 
Maxs. iinM xx ill rermxe prompt notii-r of ifir c .11 It of thr mxrstipuiti'oii Ml piiiii'hnn'iM 'liall roimlst 
<'( hUspeii.Moa or Mis< harue 

It sluill not hx' In 1 rs'iirx lo eoiix riie thr honrM r\rr[>l for llir in\< 'ti;;iiMoii of hi enlnM' 

If t!ie purtic' piniishi'M hx the hoard, or oiln-ixx isr, desire M, I hex max apja'iil, lirst, (hroiih'h tho 
master of trains to the superintendent, iiml iheti tlirongfi the .siipenntemieiM of transporUitioii to the 
general manager. 
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All Hpi'oaliH JniiHt t»L'|>rfwtitc«l Ui tho Hiipcrintcn^lciii or iiinK(ur of iniiiiH uithui SOdnvHtirtvr the 
<1 ccIkIoii of tin; lioHnl xlmll liavc hurii niiulu known 
Slioiil<l llic (■in[)lo>c('H snspcinlcil Uo foiiml innocent, they will he |iuiil for the time the suhbeii.'fion 
wiiH ill elleei— eoiniiietorv S2 sfy per ilav, lunl hrnkeiiieii, lHij;>f«K*'in<-ti. and Minlnu-n ?1 7'> |K‘r <la> 

To eiinlile ttie diviNioii olheiTs to inuke itiv(>htlt'Htioii, reports iiiiist t><' iniHle to the profier otlieer at 
the end <if eiieh trip 

2. Kond delay time will he allowed eondm tors and hrakemeli alter the schedule of lhi‘ train shiill 
hii\ e heeii exceedet] 2 hours at I lie rati' of ;«) mid IH cents respei In el \, per hour lor e\er\ hour and 
fractional |»ait (hereof When a train lias heeii delavetl to cm eed 2 hours, |h«‘hrst 2 lioiirs will Im* 
C’oniited 

in eus<‘ selH'didos are ehaiii'i-d on the roa<l, roafi delaj iiiiiewdi he eoiiiputeil from M'hedule 
(lenarted oii 

WaK'es .shiil I '>' < ompii(i-<l fioni 1 hour nfli r the men are cal Id, or I he timi' tinil the train departs^ 
if earlier 

Road delnv lime lor extra trains sli,i|| |)o art i \ < d at hy takiiii; the a\ eruK'e lime of the schedule 
trains on the di \ imoii, passeiij^’cr or ireijihl. as dll' < ase ma\ he. e\i e|>t that OII I he 1‘eiisaeola and 
At laid ie road the ^elledule ot extra tieiyhi (nulls riimiiiif' la'iw eeii terniiiinls shall lie eonipiited at 
the rale o| 1.',; miles j.er hour 

:t ^’iild delav lime at li iiiimals shall he allowed at the late of llO and IS eeiit.s, respeetlV<‘l>, per 
hour, for eiieli Imiir or liai Imna 1 p.ut then oi. aller a liaiii shall him- Ih'cii delased w ilhm the ani 
llndts he \ olid 2(1 liiiliiil's |{iiiiiiintr linn of t lie I ram within (tie Mini Inn Its sha II not lie i onstdel ed. 

When del a m< 1 iminedialeK oiiiside of (lie \ anI I unit lioard, tiaiiuiieii shall lie allowed \ ard lielay 
time at saiiu' late, w In'ii de!,i v cm eeds .III laimili s 

(tailored lirakeiiieii will he pa III till delay I line 10 per < ell I 1< sh than w liile men ) 
i 'l’rnlnmeii W ill t-e calh d iio| to e\eeec( ] hour In loi'r h a\ iny time o| tiieir liailis, as al present 
Tile < al ler shall lie hi nils lied with H hook, w hieli niii't he sunned to I lie men, show iiiK the I line Ilia I 
thev are ealle<l, and l lu' lime I he train h to i|e|>a 11 10111111^' to i espond j>rompl . whelluT it H his 

turn oil! or not, (he parl\ at hiull sii.ill lie sus|Haided oi disehanted al (lie ilisiTeiion of ;lie master 
of (rains 

Wlieli tiajiiliieti eoine ill oti | lien i nils. .iml are iiol aide lor dtiU , I he\ must so notify the master of 
trniii.s or his lepreseiilalu e ll, atlei w anis, oii ai eoniil ol su kiiess. tin \ (.an iiol j^o out. t hey must 
send a wi It (en noHee lo llx' master o! (i a ins or his lepiesriilat i\al 1< a-l '2 Imurs he lore they are 
needed 

They mns| not la\ olf exu'pl h\ i>eimission of .in ainlaai/ed oihi ( i, unless (hex. oi a memlier of 
their iiiimerliale laniilx, a re smlcleiili hi keii s|( k, m w hn h i \ mt tin \ must i^iN e at least '2 hours’ 
notiee 

5 When train men are i ailed (o yo out liel w eeii llie houis ol 7 [> in and 7 a m , and (he I rain isaftor- 
wards annul le<l, (lies shall lu' allow ed t I ton is, ,il l lie inti' o| .;ii ami is c eiils per lioni, lesp, rii \ ely 
Provided, they iiie iio| noiilied llnv will )>e len'iiied lor aiioilar sihe<|iile Iiaiii wilhm 1 hour 
\\ lien ea lied (o K" (ml at olliei lioiiis, in case li.a in is a niinili <l, I lie\ s|m || he p.iid at tlie same rates 
per hoiil. hill time shall he eompnh'd ftom I hoiii a I lei I he\ ale ( alh d mild I liev aie noliln-il (liat 
tniiii isamiiilled Tianiiiii'ii lliiis called will ‘land lii'l oiii I’rm aied, il <lo.-v not interlere w dli 
men w ho havi' ii'tinlar niii' 

(■) h'or at I end 11 IK' * oiii ( oi apin a i iim lieloi e pi o(.i r ja i so| is (o k'I \ e ( \ idem e, eomluetors. liaKK'i'K'’- 
men, ami hrakeim ii, lun irj,' leanl.u <iews, himI Mudimii laiviiiK' leK'idni woik, shall he paid Uie 
amount I lint Ihev w ould ha\ e made hint 11 lev pel ti a ine<l I lien iisu.it d ill n s 
'I'hlsshall md pieveiil (lie i ompaiiv fioiii ii'IIik' ihesr nnm on aiiv iim allei ltie\ are thioiurli alteiul- 
fllK' Court, and helm e t hell teen la r erew s mo due lo l< a \ e 
I)(hi'f eomliieloi s and lua ki'iimii shall he )i,iid s,; aa,! j'2 I'ci da \, ies(a‘i h \ < ly, eoinpuled Irmii the 
time (he\ lea\ e tlietr hollies, oi |he Imie 1 hi‘\ me m.n ked to k'o (an, niilil 1 he\ n-hn ii 
Thev will he furiiislieil w n!i hansportat i<ai to and irmii ( ourl \o pa\ shall lx' allow ed in eases 
where (In' dine so eoiisimied does iioi nileil. re w it ti ihe men making lln'ir leenlai dips ,ini{ hav in>f 
8 hours’ rest, if (hev ri‘(|ime ii 

7 Coiiduelms niid hiaki-im ii of u n c kme I nun shall he pai<l, iespr< dv elv .I'l and 2ll cents por hour, 
or fnietimml jaiit iJieieof, time (o he eoiiipiiiod iroin lime Irani simm, oi | lionr alter the men are 
called, until M'dirn (o shiidUK' ponil 

In ease I he I rain is hud nji hi tme i edirmiiK', lor l he pin pose of alTouiniK' (lie men neeessai v lime for 
rest and sleep, sn< h piopoidmi e| the lime sii,.,11 ho dedm led fimii Ihe w hole, and only tiie aedial 
1 nil)' on dm \ will he paid lor \ iiinnmnin oMi horn S w ill he a Mow < d hnl iio mileam’ will l>e paid 
S ('ondm lois mid hra keineii w hen dead In adiiiK' oti a deiK'hl I dim will he allow <'d (Im rale ol pay 
K'lveii t lie same class id men thal me in ( lia me 'd the d,uii Winn deaiiheadiiiK' on passeiiK'cr t rat it 
they will l>e paid 11 and eiK'hf letil li' of a i eiit, ies| .oi'dv eh. jaT lade for t he dlstaiii'e traveled 
When a man is trav el iiik' "v ei the load lor (he pin pose <d leliev iiik a man w ho lias a'ke<l fm leave 
of ahseliee, he will not I'erelV e an \ < oliipeii'al loli for Ihe dl'lam e I liiv eled 
') Alter a eondm iotis set v lee of la liouis, or more, eoiidnetorsaml iiainiiien 'hall he entitled to and 
ai lowed S lioiirs for d'st at terminals, il thev K'd e pro]>er mdiee ol 'iieh (lesire, except in ease of wrecks 
or similar emerK'eiieii's 

10 (’ididm tors will he nolitu'd when tune is ina ,dloweil as per (hen trii> re[»orts 

11 Any daimmm drinkiiiK intoxn'mits on dm \, oi heiiiK' mi del their inllueiiee on or <dT duly, will 
be dismi'sseil from llu' set v lee (d tin- eoiiipniiy 

12 All crews assn'urd to regular j-uns a I a nioni lih rale (hat are iml prov ided lor iii the aeeoin- 
pHiiyitiK' rale .slieet'. will he paid exdn for ail sopv lee iierloniied in additnai to their rcK'nInr ilulies 
at (‘slahlished rates for class id s,‘r\iee performe<l «-\<‘e|)t rcK'idar crews now pi'rfonmnit extra <luiy 
without eompeiisation 

18. Jaieal K'riev atiees and ditTereiiees of o[>imoii as (<> eoiisirnelion of thi.s agreement shall be taken 
up with division olheiTs, latliiiK' to lie adjusted, Iliej will he refeiri'd to the general oHH-era, as jiet 
artu'le 1 

d K Kvans, 

Snpi nnl) iidml Ti<iii*)>i)rtnlii,n 

Ajvprov (sl 

J (i .Mmcxi.ke, 

(rtntTuf iJanayei, 
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VI. BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERY MAKERS. 


A large proportion of the bakers and confectioiierv maker.s in the large cities are 
organized, iind most of the local unions are affiliated with the Journeyim'ii Bakers 
and ('oiiLm tioiicrs* Tntcrnational Union. It is the practiceot this organization to 
seek to secure written annual agreements with enii)loyees regarding t lie conditions 
of labor. Thesi* agieeimmls seem to be largidy in tin* nature of conc(‘hSionH to the 
demands of lln‘ union'' for union conditions. Tin* secretary of the international 
organization reports that about thiee-fourtbs <if llie local unions Ian e secured 
such agieenients. usually with individual I'luployers. The inteinalional i'Xih-u* 
tiv(‘ boaid will imt aiiprovi' an agieement ^vblch dix's not ]>r(U ido for tlie use of 
the union lalud. or which re(|inres more than 10 hours labor Agri'emeiits usually 
jirovide for the settlement by aibiiration ot dis|>ntes which may arise. In some 
instances tlie <-niployi'r apjioinls <]ne arbiliator. tin' bn al union another, and 
the.se two all’to seb‘ct a thud. In one .igreemeiit which lias been submitted to 
the JndustrialUommission theie is a clause jiioviding tliat disputes should b(‘ 
refeiied *• to the local union No dO foi arlutiation, and botli jiai ties sliall abide 
by its ilecision ' This apiM'.irs to lie a .somewhat one-sided lorm of aibitration: 
it probably amomits ju.utieally to an .igiasuiient that (be ein]do\ er will deal with 
tin* union otlb ials in ease of disputes, and not nu'iely with liis own <‘m])h)yees. 

Tlie .secretary repoits tlial the n.se of wiilfen agreements IS silid to have 
deireaseil .strikes one-halt. AccoHling to the statement of the s*'eretary tin* 
union <loes not believe in aibitration. •' as th*' laboring men lose!) times out of 10.” 

'Pbe lollowing Is the ti-xt of sin li an agieement between the loeal Bakers’ Union 
ot Hiehniond. Va.. and the individual employeis in that eil \: 


A'.ltl- KMI ST I HI fill ItSh wn- N H \ K' TIS \M' ('cN 1 h ' ’ f H )S HH''’ IM H(SA I leS \l I M<iS (H' A, 

1 (.< \ I , -N li N.. 1.1, i; :< M 'ln\ h, \ \ 


'i'lii' iiKi< I'HHiil, enliT(‘<i iiili> 11ll' i]ii \ of - . l‘Hi|. l.c'l w I'cli -, Ilf Ivii IuikhhI, Va , 

I>nr(\ ot till lii'i |iiir(, w nil - - r< (iir\ i>f ili<' loiiniMiiMii l!ii kcr'- iumI Coiifi d Ioihts’ 

Iiitt iHiUi.iiiiil I tiioti of l<Kiil union No i,|, Ok hiiiotnl, \ ;i . |niil\ of dn' 'iroiiU |>ui|., 

WHIM "I'tli 

U IS In rel)\ I'k'Ui <1II' lollow' 'I hat 1,-- - - , |iiirl\ of iIc lii'l [.ai I, u ili, al all liiiic', in tin* 

eoinlni I of tii\ ■ 'I'lin < ini»lo\ onl\ inc inla i' . .1 I In- loin iir \ man Oa kri' ami i 'onti'< tloners' Inter- 
luiUomil i'nioi, . . ViiiiTH a. lot a I union . ui, >i| 111) Iiiuoinl, \ a . w lio aie m i;oi«| ami ri'Kulur 
'taii<lii)^ 

I \\ ork'liali onl\ la'a llo\M'<]'i\<la\' lit 111. \\(.K,iimi nmkirn; lime'liall mil rxii'cil leiidU) 
hours I a I I la \ I If niK'lil, ( \ i I |il oil 1-1 i<la\ ni;.'h1 ami Siiltiiilav, on « in. h saul (1 h\ a ml iDjjIll I wi h i* 
(I'.’) Iimii' ac allo\\ t il. if iici < s.ai\ 

■J Oierliliie 1' oil l\ allow rd me ls^.^ of lu'i < "il \, am I shall lie |.ai<l for a I I he late of Uvelilj -live (25) 
ceiiN I>er hoiil Hill U he||e \ I'M 111' Jil i\ ilet,'.' 'hall ln' iiltii'eil lij ihc luirlV o| the (irsl nurt, the sliop 
eoiinnUI. e, u 11 h I he mh icr ami i oii'eiil o| t hr otli.'.'i' oi iln ah iresaul local union, Hhalt sto|i u 

.1 llak.'i' shall not hoard or lo<l;;e mill thrn riniihu ris, m a< < .'jil I he same insloiui of w iiKe'^ 

I No eiiuihnres sh,|]| |,r ir.|nired u. load m imload nn\ uKnii', or to do alls work other lliun Ihul 

for w hicli hr w as rmplos rd 

5 A 'I'lir pari \ of the lirst part uNo arrr. 'to plai e ilir union lain 1 on i \ ri \ loaf o| hrrini made in 

Ills luiki'i \, s.iid lahel to hr fnmishrd h\ llir paiU of llo's. roini pal I, al ihr rair of (rii 1 10) criils per 

Ihmisaiid i I.ihhi) lah.ds 

II l-'or raeli hakri s (lirrr shall hr I'surd as man s la hr Is a I a 1 iiiir as shall la' i on sii lin'd in fonrirrn 
(111 ihiss 

r 'I'lir forrman of i'hcIi dr part niriit shall lm \.' t ho rii'iods of ih.' lala'ls, and an ..iiiit for Ihrm (o 
llir parts of I hr srroiid pari 

1> In rasr ot nonroiiijiliain'r with (his a','rrrmriil ili.' union rr'.-i s.'s ihr riK'hl h' « illnlraw the 
labk's 

6 No rmplos rr shall hr ui lowed to work on Ihr follow iiur I lu<'r i () Imlidass, \i/, llli da \ of .Inl.S, 
Ijihor I'as. and (’luistnuis l>as 'I'hr das inrii to liasr Itir <las and the intflit iiirii to have llir mikIu 
of 1 hr afoirSHid holnlass Not |o rrqmrr Ills rmplos rrs (o tirfriii svork iinul 5 o'rlo. k a m iticdav 
follosvMiK Ihr aiorcNinl holnlass 

7 slimilil 111 IS dispuir ari'r hrlw rrii rmplos rr and cm n losers, the dilTr retire is to he st'tilrd hv a 
lioanl of arhitralors, one (o Iw selrrh d hs ha-al niiioii fso h), o| Uichniond, Vu .oin- h> ihr party 
of the Inst pari, and the lliird l>s tlir Iwo (it'I aihilialors mrnlnair<l 

H N<)t lormplos more tiuiii one ayipmilirr ill rarli di'parlniriit 

y .\ ropy of this aKrermnil .shall hr plurrd in a roiispiriioiis plari* in rarli sliop, atnl U .stnill not l«* 
allossrd lo b<* lorn doss ii or <trfared 

lU And SVC, the Joiirnr.snu'ii Hakrrsand ('onfrrlioiir's' Inirrmitional f'liioti of Amcnra. ha'af No 
f>l, of Kicliinornl. Va , nKrre in consnUTHtion thereof at alt tinirs to ussi.si tlir parts of the lirst part, 
in everyway whirl) mas lu* in onr posvrr, to sui <'rs.sfnlls roinhn l and inrrcnsc his’or their hnsincsM. 

'J'hiMHgrrrinrnt shall take rlTert lus mmhi h' sif>tird hs the aforr*jii<l jiartirs, and expires-, iyO'2 

III witness wluTcof tlie parties hase lirreiinto set Iheir hand- and seals the day and >ear lirst 
nicntioiu'd ahos e 

[L»| -, 

III H'hnlf nf bhrm. 

[seal ) -. 


Sniittd in Uihnlf of Vnion. 


-, Witness. 
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VII. BLACKSMITHING TBADE. 


Tli<! .s«!cr4‘iary-tr(^:i.sni'i!r <>1 iht* Iiitoruatioiiiil Brotherhood ot BlackHiniths reports 
that th<‘ (»rganizalioii tries to get written agreeimmts witli employers as to wages 
and lioins and otlier eondilions ot labor, and lias M'cnired them in s4‘veralinMtanee.s. 
Violations ot such agieemeiits randy occur. As to tin* general attitmb* of 
(aniiloyers toward the (»rganization. tin'se<-re1 ary says. •' Employers, as anile, will 
not n‘cogni/e a tra<le union until the tactot its existence has been lu-andedon their 
memories." union tries to g(‘t an aibitratmn (dau.se insei ted in its agree¬ 

ments. Tin* agreements usually piovnh* toi the exclusive employiin'iit of union 
men. Anagieenn ntot tins generalcliaractei is given below. Theumonhas also 
an agreeiiu'ut with the Blnck ('oal ()|ieiatois of Indiana, an oigMiiization which 
has similar arrangements witli tin* l,’nit(‘d Mine Worheis. (S(‘e p. TltJ.) 


<»l O M\( Ii>\V.\ , Aj>i)l J, I'HtI 

'1 (ils’i I'l'iiiDii. ell let i .i mil) |)i'i \\ 1 .'ll I 111 ' Ill-Ill i.f I litels.n ;; Mf^' Co Him III),' (ool imtmif'iiri iiriT'i, 
OKlIlllWll, loWlI, Ull'l llie lull lll.lllotuil Itllilh.'llloo.l III niiii k-dlllll'i, loi'Jll No Id:.' of Ihc «! 11 IH. iilili'O 

Wllllrss, th 

'I'hilt III roii'-iili'Mihoii ol 1,1'iim' iil|o\\ ri| lo II'O till' tool Milker-' l.ilirl of I lie 1II lei ii ji Ooiml Rioflief- 
lioocl ol lUlu k-.iiiii!i' (lie -Jill i hiin imiei-, [o oi.ej.iie a iiinmi Ini im \ I min ilu hi-i ilm of UKIl, 

to llio hi-l iin\ o| \|)mI, I'tti.',-nlijri t lo (he follow III ),'1 oinlilioM- 

'riiiil nil ... ei - -linll In- iiieiiihu- III ).'oo.| -i.iinhii),' m 1 he ] ntoumi imml llml lierliooil 

ol lUlleh-lil |1 ll"! \ II ol III r elll J|||> \ ei - -hull he nil III her - ot -nine other holm Inie lllljor oi;,';ill|/lltliin 
It slinll he the dill \ ol (he -ho[., oin lint lee n|)|jomh d 1,\ -nid ioi il No It.,: |o exnimiu- the woi kiiij,' 
Clinh ol nil < lli[i|l)\ ees oIn e n litolidi, ,md h* || 1 -|-| Ih.'il -.mie he kc|>l 111 ) 

'thiit (hell fjii tors -hill 1 hi- kept III 11 - I len II n ml lien || In n eondit loii n- the miliire of ilu- woi k wilt 
pel mil. 111 id 11 III I n- he n- pmeiu nhle -uiinlile pio \ i-ioii - lie mnde to i.i k> oil nil -iinike and i.'iis m i-mi' 
from foi Lies Ol furiiiM-i--, nmi 11 ml o| hi i u i-e nil leti-oiinhle nien-iiies he In keii lo ]iio\ ide lor tlie henltli 
ol (hell eiiiplosees 

.\IIV dllTeleliees ( linl iim \ iin-e hi I ween l lie him n ml ( hei r elii phoee- > Imll lie, if ]io—ihic, iidjiHtod 
liel ween the linn jiml the -Imp i mn mi tier ,i ppomh'd li\ the iinion || ili,.\ fail to ni'n-e, the di-puk* 
sIm 11 he -II Inn It ted (o n di-mlei i -led 1 tiii d purls .iciei d upon h\ mnhinl eon-eiit, mid ss Im-e dc-ei-iori 
hIdiII he 1 1 mi I mid Inmliii),' on holli p.iilm- 

!^nlplosee- will reiimiii at woik ihiriii); llm lime eon-nmec! h\ -m h a i hid mioii, mid idl liiiid di-ei- 
sion- on imd(el - of di-piih- -hidI he tendered w 1 1Inn I.', das - nllei heim,’ pl.ieed m tile eomiiiiltee’s 
linnd- 

.S'o einplosee slinll he dt-mi—ed w Klmiil ii"t'nimlile ami jii-l e.in-i- i<n -aine 

Jjihels will he -II pplled 111 a on ihn m pi lee o| nn \ , 'tdi . riil- pel ilioii-iiiid III siilln lent nuinhers to 
CoS ei I he ol it pi 11 ol tile tin |oi- \. a m I Mo linn e I ,.d u-l - in ll-I oil 1\ lie a pjil U'd to ).;ood' Him m fuel tiled h\ 

dm i oiieei II ill (lien lin Nn \ at i *1 (nmw a, low ,i, ,i m! < nils on -mh ..1- iniimilin I iired I lien* us |nop- 

(-1 Is I'oiiie w I linn t he plus im e ol dm Intel ii.niomd Hiotln i Imoi I oi hlaek-nntii- 

’I'hes' inn-l n 1-0 he IIpplied (o t,'. .od- helm,- lea \ mj.' die hmloi s onI \. mid slinll }U no (mm or under 
mis ein iim-lnime- In' -npplied lo jmetd- oi odier pei-on-, eiilmi diiei'ils or imlireeils. Vmlntion of 
this -eel|I III slinll lllinied III lets lemlel I In - eoni met MIS nlid 

Tim Inleiimllniml Itiodiei hood ol Blnek-iiiil h-ni,'tee to nil I Him- pmu-i t limn hiliel- ii)'mii-l iufnii«'«'- 
iiieiil or u-e hs tinuiidioii/ed iinille- nJiusocscr. 

Siuiied tot linn 

n SK1 >sik t, M Cl. Co , 

(jKo 15 SlMMoss, .siri/ 


HoiiriiT 15 Kkiik 
S igned for Jiilernnlioiml 15 of 15 


VIII. BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY.' 

The boot ami shot* imlustry oifi'rs :i considerable unmber illustriitions of the 
use ot arbitration and coueilitition tor the settlement ot l.ibor disputes. Tli(*so 
methods have met. in some cases, willi .i \(*ry marki'd degnn'ot success, altliougli 
there 1ms ])eou coiisidt'ndde difiiculty 111 kt'epmg tlit*m hi ri'gular operation. At 
present tlu'n* is :i growing usi* ot tie* s\>tem of collective btirgaiuiug joint agr(*e- 
meiits with iiidivulutil employers in coimeclioii with the ustt of the union label, 
witli provision for arliitr.iti'm. 

1. Early experiments.—As tir back as 1M70 a joint board wa.s e.stablished m 
Lynn, the h'ading shot* manntactunng ci*iirt*i <it tlu* country, for the settlement 
of ag(*n(*ral dispute wliich thr(*atened to ic.sult in a strike or lo(*kout. A com¬ 
mittee of .I r»*pn*sentativt*s ot thi* laborers hclongmg to tlie orgjinization known 
us the Knights of St. Cnspiii was ajijhiinted to confer with a like number of 
manufacturers, and aft(*r 2 dtiys ti list of pri{*es for different kinds of piecework 
was agn*i*d upon, to cont-inm* tor 1 y(*ar. A y(*ar later anotlier agreement was 
made in the sanu* manni*r, but tin* maiiutactur(*rs did not abide liyit faithfully 
and the system soon broke up. The brjinch of the Knights of St. Crispin in Lynn 
was abandoned altogetli<*r m I87;i The o’'ganization was lei'stablisned in 1875 

’Sec.forumiiyof ibcfaciH licrc pic-ciiicd.mi urticlc hv 'I' \ Ctirroll—''(’uiicilMvlKinjuuliirbJtrfttlon 
lu llic boul iiiuf siloe ijidii-try "—Bulletin, Departnienl id Labor, \i)l. 2, iip. 1-38. 
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and (Muleuvovod to induct! the mannfactnrors to ostablisli a hoard of conciliation 
and arbitration, but m vain. Finally, in IHHa. tln^ workers, who hud become 
organized as a district a.ssembly of tin* Knij^hts Labor, be^an a movement for 
liilthcr wa;;es. Om* of the leading? manntactuicrs sn;j:; 4 (“stc(l that tin* dispute bo 
Iflt loa.ioint ctmimittoo, and. after smiie conft'rences. sntdi a board was organ¬ 
ized. tt) ccmsist of 7 mt'inbt'is from t'.ich side, sorvinj' Ln’ I y«‘ar It was provided 
ttiat in cast' of a tie vote of this hoan! as lo any matter, ca<'h sid(' should st'h'ct a 
<lisinterested jieisoii and tliesr >hoijld seh'ct a tliiid.aml that the d(‘cision of 
these ;{ .should be Hnal This bo.nil, after lon^^ <lehlH-ration. established a new 
prii‘(' list tor tlie \anoiis d'-jiaitiiieiits of tin* imliistry: but tlie w<n*knM‘n became 
dissatistied with the ])ri<'es li.M'd and ]irotest(“d a.irain-'t the continuance of th(( 
boai<l. and it soon bioke up altoicethei. 

Dnnni' Iss'i ,i j unt board, siimlai to tb.it in Tjvnn. w.is established in Ihock- 
ton. Mu"" 'fills Ito.iid siici '-ed^'d m scltlin;^ a sriious stiike by estalihslmm' a 
tteiK'ial ]nice li-st, wlm h h.is soi \ r<l ,is a li.isis for .sulisi'qnent clian^'es, although 
the board il.sidf soon went out of exislotice 

In Ha\eilnl], Mass , a joint boanl was (-.tablisln d in l.sirj. on tlie initiatue of 
tbe Cintial li.ibor t'nion of tiiat <il_\. It eojisisteil of 2 deli->,Mtes I'loni (‘aeh 
iithhated labor oioini/.tfion .nid an equal number of delei;ates fiom the manu¬ 
facturers’oi Lr.nii/.atioii. 'rill' othceis Wi le a president. clioscn from the niaiiu- 
faetnieis. .i \ k e pit'sident. eliO'en f i oiti the workmen, and 2 secietaiies. 1 elioseii 
l)v ea< h side. These ottii ci s l onslit lUod a staiidinj,^ cxi'cntivc conimittee. It was 
the duty ol tills hoaid to attenqit to settle all disputes hy i-onciliatoiy means; 
Imt in I'asr ot tailmo to do so. pjo\ision was made for lefeteiice to a hoaid of 
aibitialioii. to be ioinied in such a manner as should be mutually a;;reed upon 
by the parlies mti'iestcd in the jiaiticular dispute, while, in ea^o thev slnmld fail 
to ai-iee as to the toimatioii of the board, the lioaid of conciliati »n itself should 
del ide as to the method ot at lullatiou. 'I’liis hoaid settled a numlier of impor¬ 
tant cases dm im^ tlie In-t \ e,n ot its rxisteiicc [t, fell info disiisn diiniij^ 18!)-L 
but was 1 crstablislied e.ii ly 111 1 sti.'i lor the ]ini])oseof scttlini' a ^o'lK'ral disjmte 
as to pin os. li, ihon siici ei'dod in sottlni.'^ the pi ices for all kinds of wmk ex(!ept 
ma( Inne lastm:;. .md this mattei wnis, by a^n'emenl, refei led to tlie State hoaid 
of arbit 1 at loll and conciliation, l>atcr on. liowevcr. tlic maiinfm'tni ci s’dole^ates 
n-fusod lo attend the met times oi' tlie hoaid, and it has snuai hem in a.he\ance. 
Tile inaniu c-turm-s <daim that the competition and .lealoiisy amon^^ thcmselv(*s 
make it ini]' ; sildo toi a majojity to lie induce<| to .loin such a hoard and to be 
bound by its i nles and ilecisions. 'I'lie w'oi-kmeii also point out that no considor- 
able number of maiiut.ictureis act nally adopted tlie i»rice lists approMsl by tlie 
.loint hoaid, 

2. The Philadelphia system..Idiiladc)[)liia b.is been the .si-at of a system of arbi- 

ti.ition wliicli IS dilfcrenlly i eieai ded Irom dilTennit fioints of view. Durint^ 1 lie 
I»eiiodtiom isso to ISMJ the shoe operatives m that city had liccome thoionjehl.y 
or;eamz(‘d under the Knijelits of Jjabor Tlie shoi' in.imilactnieis'assoi iation of 
that eily m lss| dcmandeil that a .loiiit board of ai bitiation should be e.stablislied 
to settle all (pn'stions of dis])Ute. and tbieatmied a lockout if tins was not agreed 
to. On account ot tins somewhat liostih' tone the cmplovccs refnsi'd to acceihi to 
the ])iopositi()n, and 122 factories wen* actually i loscd. iicfoic loiift, iiow(*ver, a 
mi'clinj^ of the (‘Vi'cutiv c commit tecs of tin* respective oi jiamzatioiis was brought 
about, and a sclienn* tor .arlntration was agreed to. wtin h was rei>orte<l to have 
woiked satisfactonly for some time. The aureemeiif pioviderl tliat none Imt 
Knights of Labor should be cnqiioycil. It was (laimed on the jiart of the inann- 
tacturcis hovvevei. t iial «‘a( li tai'tory siionbl s(‘ttle the (piestion of wages with its 
own employi'es, unless tlieie was an ajipeal to the .joint hoaid. The workingmen 
desiieil uniformity in the.scale ol wages in the dilfereiit tactones. There was 
tiiially, in 1M87. a iirotracted controversy as to tins point, ami tlie hoard of arbi- 
tiation broke up tempoianly Jjater m tlie same year, however, the manufac¬ 
turers’ association framed a set of i ales liy which the maniifacturers should have 
the riglit to employ or ilisi hargi* emplayees as they saw Ht, agreeing, liowever, 
not to discriminate against any person heeanseof member.ship in any organiza¬ 
tion. The manufactuie] s wcie to recognize grn'vance committeeH in their shops, 
and theie was to be no lockout or stiiki*-witliout discii.ssion of the matters of di.s- 
pute. A joint board of conciliation, consisting of 7 rcjireseiitatives of each side, 
was proposed, with provi.sion for the si'ttlement of cases as to which the board 
could not agree by arlntrator.s, I to l>e chosen by each side!, and these 2 to 
select a third. Tin* employee.s of the seimrate (‘stablishments accepted these 
terms, and soon afterwanls the Cimtral Convention ot Shoe Workers was formed, 
and appointed 7 delegates to the .joint hoard in conformity with the proiiosition 
of the manufacturers. This board has been in existence ever since. 
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Tlio following; tablo is made up from two statomcntH of the resullb of arbitra¬ 
tion beforo the joint tioard. one of wbicli ap])eare(l in the bulletin ot the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor for flanuary, 1H07, pa^e ' 22 , and the other was subniitted to the 
Industrial (Joinnnssion by the secretary of Die joint board on Deciunber 21,1000: 


I’l* to ' I p to 
IS'll. I l')0() 


pn-vctitcd lit liDiinl fnr iHljii'«timTil 
Sculc<l iiiviirnijr (lie 
skilled /iiviiiinK' ilif fHipliMcr 
I0'jr( u-<l iin(l<'i till' mil >1 

W’ltlMlniw II Mild Hriilrd hy rin|iii>\iT iiiid ( in|i|i)\«‘i' 

OoiniiroiiiiM'd. 


17 

I 

li. 


(.11 


it Will Ix' s<M>n that tlii'^e two slattoiients ol’ n'snlts aie .somewliat inconsHtent. 
At the end of 1800 it was it-jKirfi'd tliat 4 cumn liad lieeii decided in favor of tlie 
inanulaelurer and 2 liad been c()iiiinoinised At the end of 1000 there is no men¬ 
tion of any conipromisi*. and all cases bni d aie asserte(l (o liave b<-eu decided in 
favor of tiie enijdoye*-, In each ease, all decisions made siiu'e the establishment 
of the system ai (‘ snppose(| to Ix' include(l. 

The Philadelphia niannractniers sixmi to be nnanimously •^ratitiixl with tlio 
working of these arrani^enunits dm ini< the p.ist Id veai s Some of them, ainl also 
soiiH' repKoentatives ol the workin;;lieoph* who ha\e Ix-eii jn-oiiiinenl in the Cen¬ 
tral <’(mv(‘iition of Sli(X‘ Workeis, test died hefon‘ the Industi lal Commission and 
sjKike in hiixh terms of tin' e.xistin^t system. It was admitb'd, however, tliat the 
fix'lin^ of satisfaelioii was not nnueisiil aiiion^^ tie' working peopb*. It was 
admitted that soim* of the workniL^ people say that it is a on(‘-sided oi<;anization, 
that the Inxids of tlie ('(‘iilial Conv<'ntion at** “ bosses’ men and all hold Cat jobs, 
and that tlie bossi's use tlnnn " The o])])on('n(s of the system assmt that tlx;elec¬ 
tion of d(‘l(‘^at(‘S to tile Central Convention is dielat' d. at least m soim‘ cases, by 
t.lu' inanufactnnTs. It is stated hybofli sides tliat tlie maiiul'aeturers compel 
tlnnr <nnploytM‘s to join the Cenlial Convention. Iml Ibis jininni^consists in notli- 
inj; inon^ than a promise to abide by tlu' rules, and a tnthn;,'' contribution, said to 
be om‘ cent a irn'iiibcr a mniilli, to cover the expenses It is not midei'stood t(» he 
deni(‘d that tin! lulesof tin' .pnnt m j^aiiization and of t lu' Cmilral (’onveiition wen^ 
framed by the mannfaeturers and aeei'ptixl by the einidoyees wlum they could 
hardly avoid aeee]itanee.' 

The following' (‘xtraels will indicate lie' tone of tin' rules, and will suftieieiitly 
show that they w(‘re written from the stand|)oint of the employtT rather than of 
the employee: 

In milling dust' rules ilie iiile iiml n.inineiit ■'linuM he lenil toi;i‘(her 

Jll'I.K 1 —The 1 ikIiI III 1 lie immillael liter lo ciiililov oi di'i lim^'e eiii|i|o\ ees iiili'^t he luTtlou ledj'cil 
—Tills mil- means (luit I lie i ii; hi (o ein|ili>\ and In deehaiiie lahnirrs hehmi^s to tlinse who 
ou 11 the 1x01 ness Theie could he no oi liei : tile No pi ndriit malt would in\ est i a pi la t m luisitiess 
If he eoiild Mol eoiiliol ii ))\ em|ilo\ ini' Die In holers he Ihon.irlil iieeessjir\ and proper for I’oiidilel- 
illK ll. This f.s (he iiist P Iiahle iiieideiil ol eiipilal 

lU 11; J -l'■.Illplo\els or I'lnploi ees iiinsi not disenmiiiati' rix 'X iiKiiinsi anj indi\ idnal hecaiise he 
or she is not a nieinher of ai'\ oieam/alioii 

(’dinmitil —N’o emplo\er shall diseliaij^i' or refuse to hue a mail or uoinan heeaii'*' he or s|u> js not 
ll lueinlier of iiitv orKiiiii/atioii Nor slmll mn iiiaii oi wi.tiiaii letii'e to w orK u ilh or (or any person 
beeiiuse 1 h‘ or she IS not ii ineinhi'i ol an\ oit,'jini/.a(ion Tins is hut e([iial jiisiiet' to all, ami will 
Jiroinote tlie freedom of eoiiscienee Ue ho.ist o| ,is Ameiiean < Kl/eiis 

Ri'I.k 7 —Theie stiall tx' no iiilerfeienee wilh the emplo\ iiieiil or waives of liands lured liv die 
week, w hen the waf,'es are satisfai'tori (o (he emploiei and emidovees, so that eompetont workmen 
liiav he ixoleeted 

< 01)1 III' ut — Itusiin'ss re-imres that snmr '•hands he hiie<l l.\ the week," and that wacos arc paid to 
die skill ot the hand It is theol.jei t ot the rule lo pioleet laxli (he lahor<-r and the iiianiifacliirer 

It is to true to the maiiiiluelurer llm a<i\antae'i' ol skilled lalior. ami to iri\(‘ to skilled laliur a jiisl 
rciiinneralioii Ol eonrse die maniilai Hirer ma\ einplov intetior 'kill ami kn\e il inf<-rior leiii.inera- 
tioii 'I'his mav he iinpoitant at some times nml for s<Mm' purposes It is die rik'ht <if die inanufae- 
liirer fo ileterniiiie how Ids husiiies-s shall he I'omtueted Capitalaml labor slioiilil eaeli receive Its 
etpniahle rewani 

If the waives are not saiisfae(oi'\ the li.ind ma\ .ptii w ork, and if mx saiisfa<-torv to tiio employ er 
he may dismiss hini 

WIdi anv oilier iiile hiisiitess eoiild iio| he safely earned on 

Whatever iinty he the iix'rits or defeet.x of the (Vutral Convention ef Shoe 
Workers, and whether its etfi'cls upon tin' condition of its membera are better or 
worse than the effects of ti labor orKamzalion of the usuiiltype,it i.s to lie expected 
that such lalior orjjfailizations will not look upon it with favor. The general 
secretary-treasnri'r of tlio Boot and Slioe Workers' Union wrote, under date of 
September 29,1900: 

iSee (estlimuiv of \airais witnesses on diis subjeel in Reports of Imlustriai Commission, vol. xiv 
pj) inHWlONt.M-.il'J 
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“ The Philadelphia plan of arbitration is a fraud, and always so rwognized by 
bona fide labor organizations. The arrangement there is such t\iat if anyeninloyte 
is dis.satisfted or has a grievance he must report it t<j tiie sliop committee, wtio are 
in every case in leagm* with the employer, and it lias come to be accepted as a 
fact that for an employee to s(M‘k the aid of tins boar<l was (‘(piivalent to asking 
for his own di.^clunge. 

•■Tin* proi)f that tins system is nut wiiat is {daniic(l lor it by the manufa(*tun‘rs 
(and no fine else claims anytlnng tor it) lies in tin* fact tliat there liave recently 
befm two branches of the cralt in PliilafU'ljilna organized ipntf* thorongldy and 
independent (d‘ tlie (’entral (’onvt'iition of Slioe WorkfTs.so ealh'd Tilt' Inaiiclies 
I refer to ai e tlie lastei s and the cutters. laist niontli tin* lastf'rs struck in four 
fai'tories ill Plnladf'lplna. < leaning twoof tlieiu out comjth'lely and the fitbt'r two 
partially. Wlitu’eiipon tlu* (’ential (’on\ention <it' Shot* Workt is (‘.\]M‘lle<l the 
lasters and fleclaretl thi' shops fair, thus breaking up a bona title stnki' for Ix'ttfT 
ftonditiuns 1 may add tliat neitiiei of these unions, namely, th«' cutters or lusters, 
are affiliated with this bodv 

The assertnuis that woik p(‘o]ile do noi expt'ct .pi''tu i* from tlie boaitl. and that 
they art' atVanl to bring complaints tlieie. weie liot h altii med and denied in tt'sti- 
iinmy befon' tin* Iiubistnal Commission 'Die talile ot lesults, given above, does 
not seem to imlicatf'abias against tlie f'luployces but if the I'oani hoof thecharac- 
tel i !.limed by its ojiponeilts, llie table itself may be mislea'llltg. 

3. Union label agreements and arbitration. A <'ousidei.ibIe number of ilie i‘niplo>f‘C.H 
in bttot and slioe lactunes. espi'iially in Massacbiisetts, aii' oiganizefl into a 
national bfnly, known as tin* Hoot ami Slioe Woi keis’ Cnion. 'I’liis oiganizatimi 
lias adopted a label tor use on goods nianulaf tun‘<l in establishments wlieri* only 
nniun men ail'eiipiloyefl. and lias leeuutly adojtled a policy ot seeking to olituiii 
contrai ts witli iiidivnlual eiiiidoyeis providing tm its nsi-. These contracts con¬ 
sist cliicfiy <»! legulatioiis leganhng the usi'of the niiion stamp. In r<‘tnrn for 
th<'privilegf'of using the stamp, tlu' em|iloyer tigrees to hire only nmon labor 
and ff) submit all ipie'-tions as towages .md conditions of hibor to arbitration. 
In States where theie is a State boaid of ai lutrafion. the ( ontiaet ii'gnlarly jiro- 
vidc's for the reli'i'enee ol iiiatteis tis lowliiih tlie ]),iilies can not agiee to tho 
State board. In otliei casus the contract pi oi idus that tlie omplnyi‘es sliall name 
one arbHrator, the miiployer making tlie . ontiaet aiiotliei. and’that these two 
slial) nan-' a third. The union a glees not to sanction any st i ike and to a.ssist the 
employi'r >n procniiug competent woikers in the place of any who may in.sist 
ujK>n Htnking, while tlie em])lovei agrees not to lock out his men. 

Agreements of this sort aie now being made with sueli manufacturers as are 
willing to recognize the union and <‘in|)lov Hie union l.iliel Tin* number of firms 
which have sigiu'd siieli agreements is at jiresent nearly loo. including several 
Vi'ry inii»ortaiit ones. The full text ot the union stamti ^ ontr.iet of the Hoot and 
Shoe Woiker.s' Union follows' 

llu.il WU Sllol'. \\m|;kI It'’ I'MiiN —I Mms Si \M|- CnMltAi 1 

AKreuiiU'iU ciiUt. 0 in to i In--.ho uf-, I'HI-, li\ a in I !» t w .'.'cii- ■ , shoe iiitiniifiu'- 

(ll icr (if-, Ih'T.'I iiii I l.T k imu 11 II' I til ( III ] i|i >\ I 1, Mini I In' III II11 Hint Sin ic W i a km s’ I’li n>ii, wittl 

lu')ii|(|imrtiTs at ii _‘0 Atlalil ir n \ miiii', lln'imi, \la" , limuiiia l hT k imw ii an I liu uiiidii, w iI iirsvaU 
1 ’ ir't ' 11 10 1 Mil III aiiii III On Ill'll 11 ' iinnni 'tiiiiiii III 1 ll, ''iniiio. i r iinn of < liiiii'n, lo inako no luJOi- 
tioiial pm .' loi I lu' ii'.‘ ol 1 lu' 'l.iiiip, (o iiijiko iiiMli'ciiiiiiiml loll inM uci'ii I lit‘ i‘iiiplo_\ nrami oiluT lirtiiH, 
porsoiis, Ol (or|>oriUii)ii' u Im iiia\ mUi r lulo an aiiri'ciiimn nil li (lir I'liioii foi i In- nvr- <,f (In- utiloli 
Mump, a in! to tiluk.' all i .‘a-oiiaOI.' . irorl In .nh m i isr (hr union '(aiiip, a ml in i rnali- n .Imiminl for 
the Ullloii-'lainju'.l iinxln.'l' o| t Im miip|o\ i r i n i dihiiioM K Ii oilmr miiplov i I' ii'liii; (In - union aturnp 
Secon.l 111 roii’^iiferadon m tim '011 u'oiiis' miIimIiIo pin ih k'"'. (In' mnplost r [o luu-, u.'A slim* 

Uorkers, oiih iiimnlKTs <>t On* Hoot ami slum \\ oi km'’ I iiioii, in i{oocl'ijimhiiK, ainl liirtliarHKrecs 
liol to K'tuiii atu stiiH' Work I I III Ills I iiijihn mi 11 1 a 10 r in m im; tioin <■ from ilic riiioii Unit such •Hhoe 
Worker is ohjn tioiiuble to 1 [i.- riuoii ml liri on an oniil oi Ik iuk m am nr' for iln.’', or ilHolmdiciu'e 
of I'liion riil.'s or laws, or liom nni oiln-r caii'i' 

I bird Tlu- eiiiplover tiKm-' llial. Im will not caim. oi allow tin tiiiion'tainj'to la-))lnn d on tiny 
If.aids not made in Ihc fa.'loi \ for w lucli die ler of 1 lu niiion stamp w a' ifraiilcd 
F'onrth Jl is imidniliy nunad that Ihc fiiioii will m-L < aii'c or 'am lion me 'dike, and tlinl the 
emplo\er wilt not l.K'k out hi' cm|»lo\ec' w liile tlii' lufm.-mciit m in Ion c 
All (|iic'dons of waifc' or . ondilioii' 01 Inhor, wdiieti ( an not he mnlimlh nern-d 111.011. stmll he siil>- 
nutted to • 


The (leei'ioii of this hoard of art u I radon 'hall he hiial and hindiiiif ui-on dm cmi.loA it the I'luoii, 
and tlie enijilojees 

*''ifth. The I'nion agrees to assist the emploier in |>roriiring . i,iiiii<clcm 'hoc workers to fill the 
places of uii\ einplojees wlio lefiise to iihide l).\ 'cetioii tour of dii' agreement, or w lio limy withdraw 
or ix‘ e.xj.elled fn>in the HiH.t and Slioe Workers' (■nioii 
Sixtli The emploior agrei's tliat the union eolle.tor' m dm laeiory slmll not be hindered or 
obMruettHl III (olleeling the dues of member' working in ilie fHclorv 
Seventli Tlu; employer agrees that tlie geiieial prcHident, or his deputy upon hi' written order, 
may visit the eniphneea inihefaeion atiun iinm 
Eighth. The employer agrees ilial the niiion m die law ful owner of die immii stamp 
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Nhi(h Tti(' 1-111011 acni'^ tliiil no piTniri ('vcopi ili,. acm-rttl prrsi.lciil, nr hn .lepnty upon lii< wnl 
ton iirdtT, nji\f (no riulit to ilciiiuiid ur ri'i civu tliv union Ntiiiiip from the uinplover 
luniti Slioiilii ilic <-)iiplo\(T \ loliite (111- HiirccMU'iii. lie iijrn-es to siirremler tlie’niiion hIhiiiii or 
htiirniwin liisi.o-ve-Moii to tiie kO'iu-nil pruvul.'in, or hw dcpim ii|.on Iuh i\ ntteii order, mid llmt the 
wild Keiieiii) tircHldt n(. or \, nm.\ (like Miid -iitinp or -tumps, wherever thev mav ho without 

Ixdiifr Imhle tor diiimi^reHorotlieiw ise 

Kleventh In mse th<‘Niid eiiiphori Nlmll foi mn emi-i- fail lo deliver (lie said slump or s(minH (o 
hegeneni inesideiK, or hisdeptitv, IIN piovided III tins iiKreein.'iil, (lie<-inplo\ers|iall bo liable lo 
Itom-neral pro-idi nt in tlieMimol Iwolmndred (Jui, -lollars, a-Inpndale.l .hiniagis, lobo reiovrred 
o ( leg.aioiiil jir.-sideiiMiinn lo-lioii oi ecailiai 1 , btonght in (ho niim<‘oi the geiieia! piesidcnt for 
the heiieht ol lh<‘ ( nioii, ainiiiist llie . iiiplov ep 
I'welllli 'I Idsagt< etiieiil Mhall leinaiii in ton e milil - — - 

Should either Parh d<-sire (onller ana nd, oi ... i hi- agi.a-iio ni, it -liall e a u ri(ten node.- 

tiereof |o(heolherfinr(\ tliiee inonltis l.et-.n <-\piiiilioii oi il*.' ai^'K emeni aial il tin- i.aitietlaii 
togiv emieh iio[i« e, the agleemiTil -tiall i < ail nine in lot < e I, a aiiolle i \» ai and -o <01 lioiu Viair lo 
\eur until MM h iiotn e j-gm n 

lhii((‘enth In < a-e I lie eiiiplov er-ha II icasi' lo do liii-mi w, oi ••liidl liatisUT ils laisiliess orutu 

..'VI"" I” ' ei[Ma,,ii..ii Ihi^.igo-eiii.-iii d.all l,r en.ied, ami llmsiHmi) 

oi Hlauip.s shall h.' let 111 lied |o 11 n-i^ntoni I pn ^idi iil ha 1 liui i li uill„ai( d, iiaiii.l n.aii lla' I’nion when 
a new agteeiiieiit ol .sinillai'teiioi as I his mav l,r . nn inl nilo 
l^iKliod) 


(HKVI ] 

AI a Uxal I 


loeal 
iiiinai < 


, lie- lot.-i'oiUK . <aitia( 1 


s appiov 1 .1 


a tin 

I'“i till I iinui 


[l,o< AI, .St \i I 


/,,„a/ I Niuu -Ao,_ 


IX. BREWERY WORKMEN. 


1. Agreements with einitloyorsgeneially. -’I’lio Nuliinial riiidii of BriAVory'Workiuoii 
iiuikf.H It a ina<-lic(‘ toobi.im aiimial ot Inoiunal at-tfoiiiotils wilh laiiployers. it 
possililt*. wlmrovta- local innoiis am or^ciiii/.tnl .So|Kiiati‘ ti.tAK'cmciits an* iiKulo 
torbrcwcisamliiiaKstcrs, for dinois. ;iinl for i‘ti,t;iiiootsan(l liroiiudi Theseagi't'c- 
imtnls iisiially, il not ii?iiloniiI\, i)i ovale (in-th<“ oxcliiMvi'ejiiplovmt.ait of muon 
men. In oilier \voi<ls, Die union mi<lei bikt's to eonipleielv miion'ize tiiose estal)- 
lislimenis in wliieli it ,i-;mis a footiii-. Hates of wn^es jind liotirs of labor jite 
preseribeil, aial al11 long’ll tliese at e not nniI<ii m I iiroiiglimit the counti v. tipjn'iixi- 
inalcly 11n* same condit ion , :i i <M‘.sl.iblislte<l m o.tcli i a.so Tliis is tint iiatnriil rt^snll, 
ol tln‘ reqmiiniienl Unit agreements siiall l»e ajitirovid by the national executive 
boaul of tin* union. Pio\'isioii is nia<le tor the ].i\ing off of men m turn, for not 
longer than ojk' week at a jinn‘. diinng the dull sea.son. Regulatioji.s tiro fro- 
(jiuditly nuide regtiiiliiig appreulieesln[). linnlmg the mimlKU’ of aj)])rcnticos and 
fixing IIkmImi atlon ot apidentieeship .Mnny a'-reeiiients jirovide tor tlie settle¬ 
ment of grn \anccs ;ui.sing fiom \lokilionsot the' ontiact,hy an tirbitration com- 
luittct', consisting ol two i(‘prcseid<itives'd the union and two of the (‘inployers, 
tlic four so chosen to api>oint a disintmested (U'tii nieinher 

Till' secretary ol the union stati's that tins .s\ stem of agrt'einonts “ works wori- 
dtu's wlieii hotli part le.s lu e ni) to it. ' Tip' nat lontil oftiems urge tho local unions 
not to bring ctises budorc tin' aibitration boaidunlt'ss they tiie sure tlu'y are in 
the right. Nt'vei theh'ss the semdary tleclares the dt'cisions iif arbitrators have 
been generally in favoi <d eniployers. even where tho right w;is clearly on the 
side (d’ the union. 

2. St. Louis agreement.—Tin* lollowing tigu'enieiil. between .some of tlm great 
bi’t^weries of St. Louis itnd the Hrt'wtns’ jind Maltsters' Ihiion of that city is 
typical of the agremueids m the brewei v trade 

Amm I Ml' M' (II Hi:i w IK- vsh M \ i IM 1 i;-‘ I'miin N.i d, sr |...| i.-. Mu 

Skction 1 From mid nlti'r Ihe <la(i‘uf (hi-nmeemont nu biuwei-or nmlMvrs -hull he (•mplu\cd 
whu me not memher- in Kuud -imidingui Uieuers mid Mali-tm.-' I nion No (..mid (he HrewVrs 
Wurknien’- Naliomii 1 iimn. mid all -m li brewei- mid imilt-lei- nIdiII, a- heretofore, he engaged 
through the lahor bureau ol llie abovi'-mi'iilioiied orgaiii/atioii 

SEC 2 Hollis ol lali.a Nine (U) eon-eeiilue hoiiis shall .•..n-iilnte a diiv's work With the o.xeep- 
tion of loading heel, \onV -luill n<>t eomiiieiiee biMori' seven (.’(dock til .ihe nieniing and last iioi 
longer than till ii\ e o eloek p m Fifteen (15) m inn tt‘s .-hail be allowed lor Inn eh and one (1) hour 
for^ninni't No Snndav w m k -hall he (loiu', evi'ei.ling loading heer 

Fault ma lister shall ha\ e one (1a\ oil w eekh Foi mall-ieis /iliv - lour I’.i i lioiirs shall eoti.stilutc ft 
week’s work 

1 he follow mg shall be ( oii-ideied as luew ei \\ ,)| k ,\il w ork in the malt hon-e, hrcwhoiLW’, for- 
nnmtlng room. e(‘lhir', and washlion-e, al-o (he handling ol all mil and empty cooperage inside of 
the brewer) hiiildings ((lagging keg-, making new hoop-, and repairing eoopiTage shall be considereil 
as eoiiper’.s work) 

All raw materials n.-ed in (he mmnifaeinre of beer -liall be Inuidled b\ brewers after they have 
been earned out of the cats and come into the bowerv Imihling- I'nion malt shall be given the 
preference. 
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No num •‘laiili'Uiw: "I IhIk'Hiik' llu' kvjs'-''\li" t'iio( a intMiih. r of I, I' No i. -iiall la-nlloi\ m| (o do 
tiu' work ol nil'll 111 (In- ijM-kiiif; loom, a-N no kini; .nid IihihIIiiii; ki ot rU-aiiiin; lli*- rm-kiii); room, 
lallk‘. and imjih'iiii'iil-J in tin- •'HIih- W ork in tin- rrii-ki n^r oanii si mil ia- i onsidon-d as eel la r work, 

shall la.- paid loi as siu h and la- under tli.- coiiliol ut Hu- lirsi nmn iii iln- cellar 

SKt' 15 Wayc' |in\ahlc weekl\ I lie wa^'c' for \Misldiouse iiu n shall not la- h-ss ihail founccii <lol 
lar-' (SI I h(h I a 1 W eek 'I lie W Hires |o| Dlell i lll|ilo\ ed 11' 1 In- < el la is li inieltt llii.' room mill t lioilsc, a lid 
kcllh ilciHinmeid shall not he ies- limn lilleen 'jo|)a is , is),-, ,),i, prr wiek and o\ eft line sjiall he paid 
to (he ahio Cl milled woi knmmen at ihe rule ol iill\ i lUi c eiiis ]„ i honi ' idme shall oni\ hc 
Wi'lkcd III ( ime o| eiiu rin in \, and shall li-'l la- lakeii oHI 

N iirhl w ol k 111 (In mall lioiisi slaill alU i iiale iiu>nlhl\ o; shall he pai-i hn ,ii i he- tan o| si\(een 
dollars (jh. inii 

Sm I 1>III lilt' III. dull laisiti,.,s s, as.,|| u,, \\.)i knieii s)iall he di'. halt;. il hiii ilu- m. ii iii. lndiiit 
t In - iippr.'lil n i ', 'ha II he hud ol1 111 null w it hoot p.ii 1 m 1 11 v .md l.n iioi loiu-. i l Imii on.' . [ i e.-k 

'1 Ills dia-s ii.'t to I In- III s| iimii.it ea. h .lepai lin. iil pi.o id. .1 he hu' I. a.i\ w ..rk in his d.-pai ( 

liicid 

Ihe w Ol kintmcli 'Iml I, as he] I loioi., i e. i i \ e 1 1n 11 h. el in e ul . Ii ii t;i dm iiu; u m k in t hours 

No uol knmn sh.ill 1..'. his ).os|(i..n on a.. oiinl o| 'i. kin ss 

All W .'1 kiiieii sha II Im \.' 1 he II h.-i I \ lo ti \ e .unl hoai d u In i > t lies . hoos. 

Work .HI hahor I 'a \ ami I he In 'l oi NIa\ 'h.ill h.' . onsnl. i. .1 as -siimhi \ w .n k uni .'Im II I..- jMid for 
IH .stll II 

No III. Ill hi I sh.ill he .|is( rmiiimf. .1 inriiiii't loi .iiaim I’laiunil (•-■' sri \ n . s 'i tn [lo-ii i.ais . >i m st 
ni.-n shall he nil. <| in (In - ininii - lo union nn ii ..iiK 
Si.I 'i < nn- I 1 1 appi i-iit II shall la - allow i-. I lor tin- his| uil.-eii '.hi) \toi k in. n ,i ml om- i I i Im . \ er\ 

ail.hlnnml l w. nl \ li\. . J .. um knn n N.. .ij.pn nii..- s||,ill at ih.- .. hm ... he uiidi r 

si\h-i'it (loi m .o I I ( W( III \ ■ .0. \ . ais III me ami lim (.a in ol ,i ppn-ii In .-ship si,,, ] | |„. ihi. e .,11 \ ears 
AII .i|ipr. nn. I s s||,i II iii.i k.' .ipp! n al lolls Im nn ml-m 'lop |o I In' I iiimi .il l ho i inn < >i i h.-ii eiiiplio nieiit 
SI I n \ 11 ti I' V am . ' ah. nil \ mlal n -ii'oi I he ,1 he . \. sh I; 1 |„. ,t, I |ih .| h\ an .11 hiiial imi. otniiiil l.'c, ( mi 

M'lint as le.lle I\\ s 1 w o 111. II lo In . I| 0 '. Il h\ Hi i W ( I«,im 1 \|,1 Mi Is | l.nai No e. ,UnllWolil'lhose||h\lhe 
I. pn s. n(.ili \ I- 111 111, ami lo . as. ol .h'aun . nn lU Hi. peiii m i so . Iio'. n 'li.i 11 .ippoini ,i disinl.‘i.-s(ed 
person a Itll li nn iiihei .1 ml w lio'.' eh . I'loii 'Iml I h.' hiinlini.' . -n h..| li |>a 1 1 1 . ' 

It Is Iimh |s|oo<l I Iml the eh . I'leeii e.i (lie' e \.. uli\e- e e.ininil 1. e eel (In I lad. ' ami [,al..e| I nnai of 

I Ills .'.tel Is- in slmll fm 111 p III le| this tie. 111 . Ill 

rins airie. nn 111 lee. eiiilHim ,1 ml 1 e nmiii ill Peie < .>ml e tl,. 1 lor 1 Pe |. tin e \pi 11 lit,' him. )st. i'«)| 

\\ line " eilll ll.uiel' 'lliel 'eail' 

SI 1 mil'. Me. , lul\ IVI-I 

\ S 11 1- • S| I- Hi se II Hill W I \ i, \sse ee I s I le 
\i \ Hi s. li, I 

\\V I I 1 Ml- Hi, 1 W INe. I 'eiSfl'SSS , 

II V S 11 I K \M1'. ,N, , j , la’ 1/ 

CoS'l Sll l.s' Hill \S INe. I'eiSlI-WY, 

fll I .eleeelM H) Hoi I> I'l.yalnil 
Hi 1:1 OS \1 I \M> I’eell I I H Hltr w INe, CnSIl' \ S Y , 

.1 \1 Mill mill 11, 

Till' .still cmjiloyurs in St Loins, toi^rtlior with m-rt.un otln-is, li;i\u ,i joint 
iij^rm-ninit \Mtli tin-lochl union ot I'lcwrr) liii'iin-ii. .HMliutml with tin- Ntihoiial 
Union ot liio\V(‘i\ Woiknidii 'Plus is sonicwli.it I'-'s ih tailml tluin tlu- lin-wi-is’ 
aKhuninont, hut. is liro.ollv siniihif iii chui aohu . lixiiikC wa^u-s,. lioms and oaiisps of 
di.scliai'i'u. ro.i^nhitiii^'' thu hiyiiihMill' sy.sit-ni. and |ii('\idiin' Cor tlio tirhitralion of 
^nuvuiH-t's 

Anothi-r import ant a.LTi (‘(‘iin-iH is tlmt hi-twiM-n tin - rniployiii;; Id owci soC (’inrin- 
nati. Oliio. and (’o\int;ton .uid Now’ixdt. Kv , ;ind tin- Lh-woi.s and Maltsti'rs’ 
Union ol that vninity. TIim m n«.-:uiy nh-nlU'al with I In- St Jamis a^^rm-inonl, 
hotli as to lionrs, wa^cs. aiipn-nticoslnp. arbilr.ition. uto In tin- .sann- citn-'h tln-ro 
is also an a^roonient covoriihi; tin* dnvi-rs and slabli- m<*n This contains no pro¬ 
vision tor arbitration. An inqiortant provision in it is that an cniployi-i- injnrc*d 
hy an accident, thron^li no fault of Ins own, s-liall m-ccivi- bait Ins wa^ms until he 
ifl well. 

3 . New York City lager beer brewers.' -Agi(-cincnt of Brewers' Union No. 1 of the 
National Union ol tbiitcd Brcwciy Worivincn ot tlie United Slates, and ein]*loy- 
ing brewers ot Manliattan, Bronx, and Uiehmoml boroughs, New York' ('ity. 

oiilv iiu-mhcrs Ilf Ilu- Natimml riiiun nn- to he eiii])lo\..l, witli Hu-. \ei-|)Umi <ef foreimin, 
n"isliuil for. man, ivml iippr.iiliiis I'lu- here nmn ami ii"islanl lurmtmn -^Imll he pie.luliiteil from 
pi-rfoimnur work iippcrtaiiiiiik' (o Hu- weukim n 

Se 1 mui Workim-n 11 e-.anmend. .1 h\ 'ul.io)i ke^ p.-rs are n.ii |e> he . inplo \ < e| K\ e r\ wm kijiaii 'hall 
Ik- Id illji-rlY h> reside nr lee.anl w lu ii- he elioo'e' 

'I’Inrd oiii\ III.‘Ill Ih m Iml. I inn' a w orkiiiK < are! e.f Hrew eis’ I nieni No I 'Imll In .'mple'\ ed 
Fourlli \\orktiu-ii 'hillI he eii'. Inured <nil\ fe.r noe .'1 r'-ii'oii' siekm"" i' no e\( u'c fora .1 is. liaffro 
Upon coiivaleseciu e 

Fifth 'roa\oiddiscIiarHcsdurin}<Hicwintcrs<-asnn Hu- wmkmeii 'hall he hudoif in rolatioii impar¬ 
tial 1 > for OIK- wci-k lor all the m.-n shall st<.p fm mic da\ in Hu- w cck ) 

Sixth No memher will he peiiiiiHcd (o oe rfonn woik appe-ituiniiiK to drucr, lircman, or ciiKincer 
The coo|>crs.sliull not do iinv hrewerv work nnh-ss Hu-\ arc mcmiH-rs of Hre-wei's’ I'nioii No 1 
Sc\ciilti (UK- apprelUicc will he- allowed h. evi-i\ tw<'Ml\-Ii\e worktiu ii, hut he mii't imt he atmve 
the age of 21 Jears 

Eighth (<!)' 'tell hours, in iwehe ciiise. nti\e luairs, ineiiiding iw.) hours for meal', constitute a 
da\’sw'ork llo in ease o\ erliim-m m-.. "ar\ this must he paid extra ul Ilu-rati* of lift\ eeiil.H per 
hour, aii'l all .such liine I'aii not la- made up at a la ter dale {<•> six working .la \s .shall he a W'l-ek, 
while iieees.Mury work on smidav mu-.l md e\eeei! lwo hours, for win. ti extra an.I .Imihle eoini'eiisa- 
n.eii t.H to la- panl. warehiueii w ho work sev.-n da\s per week .shall Ik- allowed a fr.-e day every montli, 
and reeeix e lull pa\ f.>r same {</) on Eahor liav three Injurs of labor, ending al 7 o'clock a rn., shali 
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l)c jKTfonnt'il, (III Mii> iNt work nhall not cxcccil livv hours, Kiill wukun xhiill Imj piiiil for lailh nf 
tlicHC (liiyK. All lalxir pcrfornifd iiftcr thcKe hours must he paid i xtni 
Ninth The Miurcs art.' (o he paid weckii, as folioivN Kirat man in waslihouso, 51K, all otficrs, ?|fi. 
Workiiu'ii ill till' [(‘rnu’iiDiiK room, (•(.•liar, ki'llk', or mall miller shall lei eive JIX per week 
TeiiDi liiiniiK the uirrkitiK hours the workmen shall receive hc<T free of eliarKi-. ami where llu* 
ticket NjMlem nrevaifs the tiekeis are (o he dislrtlailed in Millleleiit <iiiHnti(ies 
Kleveiilh. Tiilx uKreejiient la valid for one tear, 1 oiiitiieneinj' .\pril In, l'»(). and eiidinj^ April HI, 
IWI 


X. BUTCHERS AND MEAT CUTTERS. 


Till' socrotary <>f tlm AiiialKHiiiiilml Meat ('utters ajid Uufelier Workmen says 
that tlu’ ort'aiiization ^ets written ajireements wiDi oinployers wlieiiever it is pos- 
.mble. and t)iat about 1 o per {•out of tlie locals liave tliein Experience witli them 
lias becui f'avoiable. Tliey (ilteii include a^reemeiils loi arbitration of all differ¬ 
ences. and differences liave been arbitrated under them 111 many cases with satis¬ 
factory ri'snlts. Amon^ oiheis lln* Aimour (ioini>any. tlie S an<l S. (Company, 
and Jacob Dold have snhiniKed differeiue.s to ai Inflation, witli re.sulfs sati.sfac- 
tory to till' workers The Itelail Enitective As-soeialioii ol Utica. New York, has 
furnished anoihei instance The followiiiK is tin* lorm of a;<reement which the 
union seeks to scm-ui'i' fnnu individual retail dt'alers It <lors not provide for 
arbitration 

Co.NTitAcr iinwi'is nil- lUi vii llthiiM;s ..i •iiih lows i.i ,siMhoi -, anm'Iiik 

AMA I.O \ MA M 11 M K \ r I'I 'I I !■ Ks \ M. 1 $M ( II Kt \\ OIIK M I N 01 Noll I M \ Ml- l(l( I \ !'■ Ol- L , 1 ,AH'AI, 

r.'^ios No - 


] All einplovees, e.\cepl In >1 ik kee[M-i iiijeii O, I m 111 men, ,1 lid del [ \ ei \ ln)\ iidI < iillliij,' me.il, iini.'d 
he iiiemhejs ol loi'iil iniioii \o |J, \ \1 C tiiid 11 W ot S V 
2 When II vaeiiiies occni'- oiil\ iii.'inheis <i| Hu- I'liioii ui* In lu' 1 iii!>iii\<•.[, e\im in Ip tor slioit 
periods exeepled 

U Workiiii; dais sliall iiol I'Vi eed IJ lioiir». si \ \iorkiiar da\' lo he eoii'-iden d a riill week. i‘\eep( 
as oilier wise pro\ idi d in I In - coiiiiiK 1, s.iiiirihu - iiiid (w <1 e \ einnc' liei.u.- I liniik'-nn in^c niid (dirist- 
mas, iind due eieinni; Ix-fole e\elV othei iiolhho exeepleil 
1 Tills Id nppiv Id mm ki ts dnl\ 

Ti Kidiii <• ni) n III Id ID 11 III -hall he I’diisideiecl .1 lull i|a \ a heii it cm tii> on .1 Imlida > 

(> ShdrleniiiM of li<aiis -hall not eaii-e a lecim itnii ut waj^e- 

7 Ml d\ ei lime iiin-l he paid at 1 hi' ia|e d| nine and a halt, Sum lav w .a I. al the lale nf dniihle I ime, 
and Sniida V work Id he ddin' onh when iii>-nlnli'l\ neee—m v 
S Markets Id lie kept dpeii lidiii n Ilia in idii,s)|i m lidiii .Innuarv l-l In Itilv l-l,amllidm ,iiil> 
ls| Id .hinnarv 1st Ironi a a in to 7 p m , men to -lait eleuiiiiiK n|i ,il 1 . ,«i p in 

y I do further mrree 1 hat m\ iinii kel -ha II l>e kepi i losed on Siiinlav - and lei.Ml holidav-, cM'cpI as 

ollierw'lse provided in lliisi-oiiiraet 
10 ThlsmrreeiiU'llI Id K'o into elleel ande\pnes - 

(Signed)- 

[SKVI I ..—. 1‘in-Hh'lit 

- — , Sn'iilui 1/ 


XI. CLOTHING AND TAILORING TRADES. 

The ajfi’eements in tin* tdothnif!; trades do ind. usti.illy cover any exce])t the 
higher branelios of the trade, or if aj^reenicnts .ire made in tin* more jtoorly paid 
branches they are usually ot little streii^dli 

The more hij^hly skilled workers in lli(‘se trndes lav};oly liolonj; to the Journey¬ 
men Tailors' Union of America, Ak^n'cmnits are freipiently made between local 
branches of this orf^ainzatioii and individual employersoroij'iinizations of employ¬ 
ers. For example, an ai^reementado^itmlhy tlii'inercliant and journeymen tailors 
of Springfield. Ill., on Apiil 7, IhOi). fixes the prices for makingdiffereiitelassesof 
garments,and for doing extra work, in detail. Tlie employeis signing this agree¬ 
ment promise to tunploy only union workmen and not to employ moie than one 
man by the week. The .secretary of th(‘ Tailors’ Union .savs that it is the p ilicy of 
the nnion to obtain written agreenuMits with employers, and tliat theeffe<-ts of the 
cnstom are oxcellent. Siicli agreimients are' not often violated. The attitude of 
employers toward the organiz'ition is reported as generally friendly. Comnliation 
and voluntary arbitrati'>ii avi; favored bv the lulesof the union, and luindtedsof 
cases are settled every year by these methods. The union appealed to the State 
board of arbitration of Illinois in l!)00 for help in seltling a di.spute 111 Chicago, 
but arbitration was refu.sed by the employers. 

The secretary ot the (Tarmeiit Workers of America, an organization including 
many unions of less skilled workers, reported m October. ItfiK), that the organiza¬ 
tion had written agreements with manufacturers, employing T2,000 members. 
Experience had been favorable to the use of such agreements, and there had been 
no important violations or evasions of them. They ii.saally provide for the exclu¬ 
sive employment of union men, and the use of t!io union label. The organization 
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has nuMh'fio<jm‘nt ns<‘<>f arbitration (i. c.. usually conciliattoii), whirh is usually 
providtMl lor in thoso aKH eiiu'nts, and th*- results hava luaui satistactory to both 
sides. No I'ailura to abide by llu* decisions of arbitrators is reported. The sis-re- 
tary mentions a single ease of ai)]>eal to a State lH)ard of arbitration, in which 
the award called for r»‘co^nntion of the union, as demanded by tlio inemlKU's, and 
for a coinproniise upon tlie (jiiestion of wauo'' Tlu' tollowinj; is a blank form of 
ai<i'eement us«'d by the (hnne-nt Woikers 

V<tio V N r 

'I hh iit^tct'incii!. ciit'Ti-a into lo iin<l l>i-lurrii tio’lirm of - .|ijirlv.>f (tie lir-i |>ar(.iinil 

till- rmte'l (inniifm Workers of Ainericii, i>iiri\ oi die vn oinl nurt. 

W lllie'.'-edi.lliiil III i oli-Hh mtioli of (lit ii^e <il the iiinoii ttiKle liih. 1 of llie jnirti of the '•reoinl jiiirl 
(he pint V of tht' lir'l |i;ii; in.: tee- to nhnie h\ the follovi iiii; rule'' ill ni it •inlltioii'i i,'o\ eriiitljr (he siitiie 
]s( \ll eii.hlo\ees etiK n."'.( in die tiiiiiiiil'jii (tire of in', for dn' ]>iirt\ ol the tir'l pnrt niiiv| he 

j<(Ki(l-'tiitiding ineiiilH T' ol die It irl \ ttf t lit‘ vet olid p.ii t 
'Jnd Ail proper ‘'ll III till \ t oimIiMoiis 'h.ill ho oloer\ e<l tti nil 'lio|i' uiiiiiiilnt l nntiK' itootln for the 
]>iirl \ of I lie (iT'l purl, u ho evpt < i.i ll\ .le o . ' to < .nnph w illi n II die recjinrenieiil' <>1 the siuio hin s 
reliitiii); (o vvork'liop' 

Urd 'I'he snid liihel 'Ini 11 lie in ehiii u'<' •>! .i i > '|>oii'ihle mriiiliei of ihi I 'iiion eitipho I'd in Miid 'hop, 
ho 'lullI ket p nil .111 oiinI of die 'nine 

.(til The ]»,|I 1 \ of (he III'! purl '!ia!l .ihido h\ the I tiloli lolldllioii' ol.'or\ed III (tn‘ le'peelne 
hnilli lie' of (he (t.ele 

.^)di Should jin V dilh'ieiH'e' III I'c In (n e. n the In in mid liie . mplov • i ', mid w hieh i nn iiol he '<'i( h'd 
between theiii, (he'iiid dilh fi n< I ''luilllio iof. Ill'll |o iln ;;i ii.inl olln < m of tlie I (■ W ol \ for 
liiediulloii mid nrhilintioti 

(»th Tlie purl \ of I he '( eoiid pm I ;i;:iei ' |o i \( rl .1 11 It' pow er iH .1 liihor nrj'iiiii/al HIM (o n.l \• i-<. 
(he i:nods mid odioru I'e hetieiii i ho hu'iin -' oi i In p.n I \ o| die iii'i |im i 
7 tii The luirtv ot the lit'l p.iil .i,i:ii i ' (o i, luin .ill union iiniio Inliel' dial iim\ he in i|s |io"o"ion 
in the e\ el 1 1 n| the let 111111.1 1 loti ol t li i' .o,'I oi lUi 11 1 i >r 1 1 1'eon 1 111 llilliee of hll'llli " 

'I'hi' IIetiieiii 'hall j;(> into i, iTi ■ i on tlio-dns of-, I'mi , mnl ti'nniiinle one \ em Iroiii 

Mild dith‘ 

Siijned h\ tho piirt\ of dll liT'l p.iil 
Stoned h\ tin- i.art\ of the '0( ond pm I 

AKreements havi' biM-n made from tinii' to tuiio botwnon tlie vaiions j^arnieiit 
woikeis’ or;;iini/.atii>ns in Now Voik City ami Ihooklyn. some of which fire jiftili- 
fited with the tbiuiienl Woikois <.j Anioncfi and otliois md. find the emidoy- 
(‘rs ami ••ntnictois in ttiosc tifidos Tln-so fi;'rormoiits Imvo fitnpmntly been the 
outcome 'd' lonj; si i il\i s fiml lia\ o not pi i' \ ontod I be occui ronro ol similfir stlikes 
at tlie opeiiin^Mif tbeiievt le^oibir season of wuik. Tliev fire often violfitt‘<l by 
tlu‘ eontnietors. who fue tlieniselves in nuin.\ instfinees \eiy iiresponsible. Nev¬ 
ertheless till'system b.is lesiilted in soniewlmt j^ieater stability tbfin tonnerly 
existed. The text (with sonu' eondensations) of one of tlie most elaborjitt^ of 
these fi^neenieiits follows ' 

Meinoiiiiidji of iii:o < tiii'iil initde h\ mnl hniwien - , i oni|,o'in^ I he In m of-of 

(he Boroia’h of M.inlmthill (OI Brook 1 \ n ) i il \ ol \< w ^ in k piirin ' of Mie (ii't purl, mid the I iiileii 
Brollicrliood oi Clonk N 1 nkiT' No I ol New \ ork mid \ n mil \, n I'ooiiernln <■ ii'soeiiidon of i Ion k 
limkerH, diih iin iir|iorii(i d iindm the law ' ol the shiti ot Ne\i "i urk, pm I \ of the second pari, (o w i( 
\V hereiis (he sal* I pm 1K ' o| 1 lie lir'l pall want to '!•* me lor tin ir * I oak hn lor\ I In- h*'lp ami ser\ [*•* s 
of skllUal iiua-hann and, 

WherojiH (he said j)artv of ih*'s|a•ol||| p.irl innh riaki ' to i* inhn lolin 'a id partn-s of llie (irs( pari 
Mieli 'er\ n es, 

'fliat ( he said pa I lu's ni th<‘ lir'l pn it do In'ielo < iiKii;;*' t In' Mini pm 1 \ <if tlie 'e< ond part lo [>erfonii 
(lie tmloi 11111, opwiatiiit', fmi'liiin^, ami p^es'lll^’ work re.imr<‘il in llieir i lonk fm't*«r\, <•< < iip\ injf (he 

premises known ns-, in (In' eiu ol New York lor dm l< nii eoiiiiiiein mik *in Ui<- diih- 

ner<‘inuf(er men 1 toned ami en<lin>' on 1 lie Ki <l,i\ of lul\, tkiI, .uni dial l Im sanl piir(\ of the seeinid 
pivrt does lierehy iiKre*' to *h> all'anl work and to k<'< |) (he'iu<l |iariles of (he first pari iit nil limes 
nillv siipplie*! with liel|> reijiiiied to <lo Ilieir work, at tin- prn «■' h«'reiimfler meiidoned I’roviilni, 
Tliiit nil the work aforemeiilionnl 'hall lie >(iveii h\ the parties of the lir'l pari !*> tlie party of (lie 
Reeomt part And tin* parlies of ih*- (irsi |)art a^ri'e lliat no pari of the sanl work re<piire<J to be <lone 
in (heir said eloak faetorv shall *luniiK ih*' I'ondiimmei' o| ilus aKreeinent. he t’i\en away in tli<-m 
to an\ other per.son or per^jiishnl to the sanl parl\ of the se.'oiid part 
Ami It IS expresslj undei't'HHl ami aurei'd hy and hetw<'i n die sanl parlies dial, in order to carry 
OIK dlls agreement, die partj of the s*‘eond pari shall engav*' a snilmieiii f*>r< e ol its members, for (he 
full term of these pr •seiits,’t 4 > p.'rhirm dn-workof (he partiesof the lir't part so that at all times 
whenov*T a .sign or hill reading '■ Itelp \Vant('<l,'’ or sidps(antiall> the like, 'hall he jHisiod oii (he 
outer d(«ir of IheMii*! faelor>, as tii)in\ of die members of the part> of lliese*aiml part as may not at sneh 
tune' he odierw I'e einplo\ed 'hall and will, w ithont further lioln e, call at itie .said factory to ito the 
work Ihereiii nspnre*! at dm prices hereinafter iiK'Hlioned 

[Wages to h«' paid — For pr*‘"iiig $I(> a wiek lo men, JI 2 lo women, no IicIimth to be employed by 
par(ic.s of llie first |iart tuber work lo l»e pmtl for a<'<'*»nliiig to wale of prices emb'shed in tlie 
agreement, but i<k> long ami (eelmieal to lie liere repnsluee'l I’m es on new stylc-s or garments not 
therein included to he deteruiine<l hy i mplover amt i omiiiitto-of the operators and tailors employctl 
in his faelorv ) 

rProvidt's for hidividiial record books to be fiirnislied to workers l«> ^•mploye^. wli<» is h) enter 
pnt'es of \tork and cheek olT same when <l-dnered ] 

[Provides that einphner shall credit the (Tnioii witti work performed b\ Us members, with whom, 
however, he mav aoeount mdividimlly ami directly ] 

[Provides f*ir weekly payment of wages ] 


• Jlulletin of the .New York Bureau of I>atK)r. 
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[Provides flint IK. tiifii)h(T-> of tlic I'liioti vlmll ),(■ Inid ofT in dull ‘•rn»..ii, l.ut that work stmll he 
oijiially dislnl.iili'il ntiioni' nil criiiilosccM J 

[l‘ro\ i'ios that r nniv discliartfi' ariv employoo for l.oor \\orkniaiishi|> oi bial behavior, bid 

for no other leie-oii, d l.eiiij'expressh viii.iibiled that iiii disiiiiNsal 'hall follow parlK-ipatioii ni an 
orKiiiil/ed iiioveineid to ad\ aiK e nr iiiaiiilaiii the rate i.f wattes j 

[I’ernids eiiiplovI'ls (o LTix e eniers to I'l.iitraetor'. who'liall howe\ er, ein|ihn onl> members of the 
ort.’ani/idioii. and in i-ii'e of | lieir fallnie oi refii'iil to make i ompeii'atmii ioi work done, tlii. employer 
la'eotiie' revi.rai'lbb' The eiiiplot er* .slia 11 Iio| be hebl lespoijsit.le |oi am ot her breaches of coidrael 
on the j.ai I ol ( oni nirlor' l.id I he_v sba II ii|toii not i< <• troni the I'nioii di't bar/^'c a eon tractor for \ lo- 
lailoii ot Ins atfreeiiieiii [ 

I Woi kiny boiiis to be I roni s a in (o (> p m a it li one lioni\ inlermi'sioii for IniK'lieoii. o\ ertinie 
to be allowed in I be motii li ol Mail li lip to 0 |I m , one da \ I'lieb w eek to be a dav of le't ] 

I Woi k lo he done on eaij.lo}, ei jaeiin'es and none r;i \ I n to t be empIo \ ei H to la ke home ] 
fSampb‘s to be in.adi' b\ iii'idi' bands a I t he t.tle of s |s ji . ek lo can h workman j 
And dll' p.irl v ol I Ik' sec oinl [lai I aena'n | bal elm im. i be c out iiinam e <>1 ilii' nk'reemeid l bete 'hall 
ln' no'trikes iioi aii\ ,'imil,ii (roiibb - oi mleii iipiioiiv, ihiccia;li tin- land ol it' members in (he hiisi- 
lli'ss ot the (>a t In sol the (ii'-t part I'lnnil, •!. \ Im I the ptu I \ ol I lie seecnd pail >>lia II ha U-! he ]iri\ lle^e 
to ha\ e a 'hop deb-irale 'C'lec b cl I loin amon>: 1 be b,i Dels tllelel n emplcc \ I d, to pi'c-sin \ e oidei (Unoiljf 
t lic'iii, II nd that a ciiil\ a ntlicii i/ecl oilic el, i( pi e'eiila 11. c- oi c oin in d lec - ot I he 'it nl pa 1 1 s of t Ik“ 'e< ond 
I.IIII sImII bii\ e aei'e" 'nn c' n eek, oi m c :i'.’ oi cpypiile', on am <la\. to the '.ml laeloi j biconfer 
with the hands tbeieiii c iii|i|o\ei| 

Tlnil tills a>,;iec liienl 'bn II t'l ke i Itec I ICI oil! !• .IIhI eolil Ilitle lllil 1 1 I lie lil'l c|,'i\ of ,fllh , PK)I 
'I'liat I In- fi es ol ( olUI'el I eta 11 led Ithe [dll I \ of I he sn ojicl pall be epa \\ I bl- llU'leetllent 'ball bO 
)>ll|il liN l.ol )| [dll I lev I cj 11,1 1 |\ 

And llirllic Iinc.ic‘ ( 111 - ... w iliie-.'-etli 

'I’ll a I W lieieas It is 111 ic I el'I c >oti ,ind aCIc ed b\ icli'l be I w ec n ( he -,i i<| |'.c i! n‘s (|i,, I 111 I In - e\en( icf a 
bleach ol I Ins nc let nn nl b\ l be p.i i lies oi | In- iii-.i |iai | the 'iinl [lai I \ o| I In' 'ceoinl p.i rt \M)iild 'idfer 
frnait losses and daIIne'e - | lie anioiint \i beieol is iik ,ipii ble <ii e\,ic i a-i c t la iiinn nt b\ eonipidatioii 
or ot bei u is. 

Now (ben It le, it i' hii l In i 'leiet li lc\ aiel be 1 w eeii I be sa ni pari ic' 

'rind in till c' \ eld t'l a In i ,i< b ol am ol I lie < o\ < ii.ml', c oliilitioiis oi pro\ isions ot (Ins airieeiiK'id 
bv I be '.lid pa I lies o| the 111 'I pitl I, I be\ 'hji 11 p i\ lo I li<' said p ii 1\ ot I In s, r •tenet p.ii i (be si mi of 
elollais as lle|niela(e‘ei ebiniilLles, it be|I|e, lloWeler U 1 ide 1 st oi le I ,11 id a ;leee| ilia I the da 111 - 
hKV'* "bleb iiia\ be '(is(iinir<l b\ (he [>ailK s o| lie' lii'l pull in (be i \r‘tii oi a bre,ieb ol eoiiiiaet b\ 
llu' [iart\ <il the' sccoinl pail, slmll not be liejiiielaled beieiineie I, ami tin \ 'b,ill be e niMled |o H'eo\er 

I lie Ini t anna in I eii daimmes i n < .n h < asi' aein.i ll\ sn-iame el 

'rind IIk‘ bid lifiil [tel loi iiiaiiei eel I iiis ,iui ee‘nn'iit b\ I Im pai I H ' oi i In (ii -I p n I 'ball be see nieel b\ 

II Ix’liil ol I lie' 'Hill <il dolla 1 s 

It .shot lit I hr liolrd ;is il rrllldl kulilr I'rdI ill r ol t lir fol i'i^ol ni^lcb-lilrnl. tldlt tld“ 
lahor orK<niiz:itioii ininiirs ('kuii llm riiiiilo\’rr a. itoiid hu- llir Caithlnl [KdlViriii- 
atirr of liis a^^diMdiiriit. In tlir ayrrmirtiN in.idr liv (hr \ cst inakrrs llir conti'iict 
^nvrs a [doinissot y iiofr, nr;^otta!)h' it|ion \ lol.al nm ot ihr ;i.o| (‘(‘tjn‘nf in tlx* .snun 
ustia.ll\. of SIO for imrli tidirhliir ojirialrd 'I’his miniiritirnf of n'llrs atnl honds 
is a vrry i^rnrtal jnaidirr aiiioni; ilir iniions ol lliis fi.nh' in Nrw Vm k (’ity Thr 
poiidifions arr (ir<'iiliar T(m\ air an ont;;i owlli of (lir swr,i(ino's_\stf'm. \vJiri-»*in 
tlu' (‘ni[>loy(‘i's arc small roni i arf'n's wilhoiit |iiopri( v or t rimt.itimi. and wlnTr. 
on tlu! otlirr h.i.nd. tin' unions (liriiisrlv rs air i.srd ol a class ol pmiidr [irrid- 

iatly iin.ida[)(rd (o rontiniioiis or^^'aiiiziilion. nanirly. (Iu‘ Russian Jews. The 
union hopes by iiio;ins of a coiitrai t to <-om])el the employn to cany out liy le^nil 
(diforri'menl wlitil lli(‘y I liriiisel vtes hardly my peel to ticcoitijilisli liy oi i;a,niz:ifion. 

As an e\ ideiiee of tlie wrjikiit'ss ot tins form of a^i reiiienf, wltieli depmids upon 
file (viurfs. is the decispni oj ojir of tile Nrw York roiirfs of infrnor .pirisdicfion 
holding; flnif :> ron( i ,icf likr 1 hr I'oi rt;oni,ir is nof, Imidin^ iil»oii flu' rmiiloycr, sint'o 
it was oliltiinrd imdri dnnms 'I’Ik' iimon. llirnd'orm wdipdi. owiipLj fo its own 
W(‘iikm‘.s,s. was nntililr to riitorer Us roiitrarf. found tlnU also t)ie r\tr:inrons Indp 
of Irf^al chiirarlrr ronld not hr irlied u[)oii In ordri (o nusd tins drcision of thr 
Now York court tiir aurcrinrufs of tlir vimf makri's’ union l)a\<' attaclird an afli- 
davit of the contractor to thr (‘llrrl tiiaf lu‘ arknowlt‘d;;rs lli.it tho a;;roenirnf. is 
made fti'rly and voltudaiily a-td iio( iubh r dmrss. [f is (pnsstionalilo wlirtlior 
tho court would not tilso ;^o back of this allidavil and doclaio tlnif it, too, had boon 
f^ivon undid- diiirss. In some cases, howo\rr, the New York (hly courts and 
infiTinediafe State courts have hold those contraofs Intidini; and lo.udl dospiti' nro- 
vi.sions for oxcln.sivo oin])loytnont of union mm, winch cmirts soinotiinos hold to 
ho nnliiwfiil. Tho iiiatlor lias not h.‘rn c.irriod to tlio highest court of tho State. 
FoUowiujj: is :i cojiy of flic jittidavit sij^nod hy a coiitraotor to an ai^rooinont of this 
kind niadi' witii tho vest, niakoi s union; 

Pnv A.si>r«MNn Nt-w 

(>li Ibis l.stli dii\ ill \iif;ii'l p,H)l. before me per'oinillv npiiraie'l —-— and-[eniplojintf cein- 

tnu'tor'l, mill, beiii«' iiiil\ sw eii n, aekiiowledK'i'd to me that lliei are tlie iiidii idiiaU who e.veeided the 
within airrei'meid lies-h ami loluntanh I'oi liie pinpo'e of obtainint.' and alTorelini; the eiaploymeid 
of skilled band', and for no olliei [>nr[>o'e w bat'oever other (Inin herein enumerated 

^olai New York County 

It will bo observed that tin* daniattr's which tin* union may collect under the 
contract last above ijnotod is hqnidatod at $e')0(i. If the contractor breaks the 
a^roement in any way, this fixed tunount, and no more, can he collected. While 
the contractor is .snldoct to no limit :is to tho dama^^es collectible, he also has no 
fixed amount whiclrho can demand for any violation, hut must affirmatively 
prove the amount of damages actually suffered—a thing very difficult to do. 
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Xn. ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 

Thi* secivLiry of the National Brotlu^rliood of El«‘('tncal Workers n'ports that 
employers are j^enerally Inciidly towanl Ins union, and tliat it lias, in many casc.s. 
seoiiriMl written agre<‘inen1s witli (liem. usually as imlniduals. The efL-ct of 
siudi aKi'iMunents IS found to be good, ami )>e knows ol no violations of them. 
The brotherliood habitually deals with eiii]ilo\eis thioiii^h eominitteos or iriein- 
bers of the (‘X(‘cn1i\e boaid.and seldom finds it ms ossaiy to resort to outsidi* 
arbitrators Agreements a]>])<‘ar, howi'ver, often to pio\ide for letejenee of 
minor dis])iiles to a boai d < onsisl inj^of one or nmi e membei s ehosen lt\ each si<l<‘, 
with an odd member selected bv them if necessary <'ements often proMde 

for exclusive employment of nnioTi men 

An agreement made between the hx'ul l<'d;;(‘ of the electlieal wolkels at Wiisll- 
inj^ton and the various indi\i<bi;d emt>Ioyeis. tm tiie \e.u js'.iti. ])ro\ides tor an 
H-hour <lay. for minimum wattes of s.{ ,i d.iy. and t'T the itaynieiit of o\(‘rtime at 
11 times tile re-^ulai late. Willi <lonl)]e time tnr Sunda>s ami holidays, 'I'he num¬ 
ber o( ajipieiitices and hel))e)s Is limited to one tor <'vei_\ f(»ur .puiim-ymen 
(‘mplo}(“d. No emjdoyei si;.cnin:( tlii'm,oecmenl is allowed to eiiiphty anv except 
memb(‘is of the union >\11 ibtbuem es .iiisin^' under the .iKieeiiient aie to be 
refened to an arbilr.itmn i‘<)mmittee. <-onsis(ina i>1 one member of tiu' union, one 
eontraetoi, ,m<l a ihii d pat (\ not diiecth intei<'-.|<‘<l. selected li_\ the tirst two. 


MI M 


New Yoik City ebctiical woikcis ' 

C "N I !■ \ C I C Ii; \ Ml in 11 HI I i; llmtli 11| f I M I IU< A I, U oit K !• KH 


11 I' lien li\ Him I <1, le tiiui li. ho . II i i.ni i .h ici -.i |i.i ti \ d 1 lii' lii-.l lo 1 1, lirreiiiiifltT 

(‘iilletl t lit' (t III I rat Ini. .iihI (lif !!i<il In t In i-nl i a I- |i < 111 < ,i | \\ i a 1,< i ^ No ; 11 | \, w Vc irk, |ia 1 1 \ nl I lia't ( one I 

I>jiri, hereiiiiilin < ,illi <1 ttn- union 

t- ihl ■) hat the .iLTfi'mi’lii '■hall a[i[i| v mih lo ,i)i > h i 11 n ,i I w i a k nndt t la kcii li\’ .the 

< onii.ii Ita, u illiiii the It 11II' rv mi\ . j. U lo i i,it|in'- ol ho nh ho mih u iih St w \ ork Cii \ Hull 

JO Il'« i'l'IlhT 

Si'i'oiitl 'Miat tin- aKit 1 nil'll 1 "liaII C'l inl<> > ih'< i \la\ I I'ton |oi ,i jtci i.>ii of iw<i \oah. to Miu !, 
I'Hrj, iiini It i;' \ t'liiiiiiri' h coiinaiiiil'i 11 h lo i ii In i I'.u I \ at il - li i iiiin.U n ai, noi i. e in u nlm;; '•ha II lie 

KO ell li\ I In I lit \ I fililt iniiki Ini': l la i h.inoi -(,i | ii|o mih w lia l On' itiojio'-ci) < |iaiij.'i' I-, ill lea-t 

liiree month- poor lo ! In' evii m( ion of On' .il: i< ' im n l -in li mine lo he li na ll\ -el o <1 niioii I he 
oil If I pill l \. Ill nl llnO if lin -I It'll inline I- i ei i lo 0 ,il h a-l ihrt e iiioiil h- |a mi to ( In' t \|»ir)itioii of 
IliH iiiireeiiienl 11 -li.i 11 c i.nlIii in in loifn nn niml In-i \ t .ir -iihjt i I lo aimOif I -iniltiir Iliree iimiilli'*' 
imtn e 

TillnI All} c oninn lot -iiiHinK On- ai;ii t iiii'iit -h.'ill fin|i]o\ No ... t \r |ii-iO'l\ on all ele< liienl 

< oii'Inniioii uoi k iiinlf rlakfii li\ -uni < niii nn na \m | Inii i Im ho'iil\ lio' ini If linn I 

l''oiii I II In On' fv ml tti n ih-iaiic, a < oiifi cin i -hall hf In 10 In ,i i ominiOff u il Inn hvf n( \ - f<iiir 

lioiir- 11 1 If r imt n f i- -< i \ fd. ■ oii-i - OiiLr ol I he c nn n ni i l< < 1 1 n .il < oiH nn loi - fiii|ilo\ iiil: So .1 iin n 

<'ho-mli\ 111!'I'oiiinn (ol. aini ilmi iinnihfiHol On nnioii nho-luill nnliiooi Inailjii-t .-aiiif A 
fiillnif (<i at If ml eoiiff rein t‘ an Inn ho nh nan Imni - -Im II hf i on-i<h lol a \ n ilatioii ol tin- airri'f- 
iiii'iit l'A|>fn-f-nf I In-I Ilium iHf f -liall In Iminf hi lln- n.iih .iKain-l ulnan (he Ofei-ion i-ifii- 
'lermi \ lnif <>) sSn -h.-ill he nn|M>-f<l ii|ioii On' ] mi h Ion in) Khilh ai Oif i mift nin i or on Off i-mii 
of limitin' 

Fiftli All a|t]i|i('anl- lor nifiiiht r-hi|> oi Im In 1 1 >< i' -.mnnnn.iin>M fur joiinu'Miiaii, -InOI l>f ohiii'i 'I 
hi |ia— an cxaiiniml mn !>% a hnartl d csainiinT-, i oiiiiio-i 0 "1 union lonriifv iiifii 
Si Mil 'I li.it a- all <1 iiltTf III f- iimlf I (lih HLiiff mi'iil .i 11 (o hf -f i ih 0 h\ nrhil nil idi, I'e - Irikf or 
lock out -liall Ilf mOf leO lo c ll hf i |iiit h In iflo, il l>i inji iimlf i -tnoO liov\ < \ t i. Out I ali\ inpat in'lie 
strike or Iti< koiil in u liii'h f il liei |iai h i- ol,li^;i'0 (o i.i kc pai l • ai ae. oiinl <il il- alhlialioii u Hh anv 
eeiitral ItiKh ol fiiiplov m - m fuinlov m - , -Ini II iio( In' i on-nhieil a \ min loii of On - in'i'ei'ineiil 11 i- 
11 N) airrei'O Ihat (he i mil men ir -liall <lni ini; -m h - \ in ]'.n Inin -Hike hue no new im'ii null I the -ti ik- 
liiK men are etuploo <1 In-I '1 In' niinai re-t i v e- On- unlit lo reiii-i n« worlmtii an\ jtih w heri ttflier 
than me III her- of (Ins niinni aie einploo <| mi eh < ti leal w ork 
Si'veiilh Tim I in 11 nles or h\ l,i w s -liall he m nie or i tiin mm'O in ton . Ii\ ml lie r [mi ly w lin h in 
any wih < onlliet w nh (lie |trt>\ i-ntn- of tin- ar:ii i meiit 
Workili).' rule- lohe oli-el ve<l h\ 1 mi( ii jiarl u - 

Knle 1 'I'he hour- <0 lahnr -liali he i-iirlit limns pm ila\, to he |tf rfoniieil l>et wi-eii I he Innir- <if s 
H III ami .'i p in lor live'1 h\s |.er \o < k, :iii<l from s a m nd.; iiooii mi Saliinlih' 

ItuleL' That all work Ooiie helu eeii IJiii aiiO'tp in on Saliinlih - he panl for al iloulile the rate 
of waiie- 

Hnleh An\ labor perftiimetl hefore s a ni orafterhi* in shall lx p/iiO fi>r at <1oiible (he reinilar 
rate of wage- All labor perionm 0 mi snmbh- ami all iek'al liolnlih- -ball be pan! for n( Oonble (he 
rcKiilar rale of wa^es 

Knle 1 Workmen shall be elas-n'ieO a- fitihiw - 

Journeyimin\ man u 111) hasworkerl n\e vt-ar- at tlie iiu'b' ami who lias sm < essfnlh pa—e<i 
exinninution |iro\ lOeO iicrein nnO ha- Ix'eii atliniiteil to Om ninmi 
.\ helper i- a iiiember w ho Im- jm—eil an <• \aminalnrii for work -pfcilieti h\ (Im iinioii am I Im-s 
«orke<l (WO \earsul the trade 

An appreiitn e i - a bov retfistereO 1)V llu' mnon, w ho i- mnplo\ ed to di> errand- earr\ rnaliTial lo 
or on joh. alleiid loeker-, ainl a-i-l journe\mmi in te-litiK, bill for no otlier inir|iose, apprentice- 
nui-t not eneroiii'l) on tlte work of helpers or work w ilh tool- 
An upnlh aiil f<tr apprenlK'e i anl mn-t be under l'» \ ear-of jiLie He inn-t ser\e witli union appren- 
tiee card for two \ears. or c<pn\alent (herelo, sati-faetorih lo the imloii 
All appreiitiec- must report to Die union i|uar(erl} for renewal of canls, or to Die exeeniive Ixiard 


Ihilletin of the New Ytirk lUircau of Labor, June, I'JOO. 
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of thi- union ill I IIV of chiint'c of (.ni|iloyiT Any fiilliiro to (•omplv with nltovc nilo forfoltn niiprcn- 
tky ninl Kik-Ii j-hop N entitled tonne uppretilfi e 'iliops linvliiK nutre tliiui ten jonrnevmeii iirc 
entitlefi to one ujipieiitlce mMitionat for <-Heh additional ten jonnievnu'ii 
Knlo O Kim h eoiilracUir iseniKled to [ilaccoiie lieliH-r to eueli two jonnievnieii on eacli Job 
Rnl.'t. Helpers may do jonrne\ man’s w.irk while m liially helplnj; Mieh journeMimn, but imiHt 
never work alone on anv job or |»iirr of a loli. 

Kiile 7 AM membersof the iiiiifm shall bepanl vveekh in fnited Siati's eiirrenev atid Indore5 0 m 
and when pay flav l.soii Sainnlax before IJ m noon, ami not more thati three da\s' i.ay shall in anv 
ease be hehl back in anv one week. ’ 

Itnle H In tfoliiK from (he shop to his umk. or from Ins work to Hie shop, or from joh to ioh each 
Workman shall reeei ve ltom his <'in[ilo\ er i tie lu'eessarv ear fare 
Hnh‘<» ManhaHan Island south oi (me HiimliefI ami Mlv-)iflh sireel ami Hna.klyn witliin (he ol.i 
eily line .shall he know n as tin- ciU .lis|ri<i (misi.lcof (he . ity district workmen shall beaMowed 
travelnijr time and e\i>eiises 

Itule 10 l■'rom Mtu 1 , I'KHI, to Ma\ 1, ihe uatfes of joiirmwmeii shall he Jrl per ila\ of eight 
hours, from ,s a in tor.|» m , bn li\e <la\s in a w eek. a ml t'2 fot four hours on salunla v inniiXa in 
to IJ noon 

Hide 11 'I he foreman slmll leeeive lif(\ f nits p.T dav in (‘ve.-ss of dm pay of a loiirnev man 
A foreman - \iiv memlaT having eliiiige ..! < ftnsirm tion s|„ill be elashe.l as a Ifireiiun 
Kiile IJ I he paV of the lielpns shjill he a| the late ol f'J r>0 pi-r riav of eight iioiirs, live davs in a 
week, and )d ‘Je lor loiir hours on ,saMinla \, from S a m to i J noon 
Rule hi WIm'ii eiiiplov. t- are laid < II llmv shall receive I heir wages in full on job id time of laving 
o(T, or at di<‘ olhee h( tore b o'I loi k, III de > niplov cr’s lime 


XIIL HATTERS. 

Tho Ropretary of tlie llnH.d liarteis .d Norlli Ain<‘nca K'lxirts tliat arbitra¬ 
tion IS coiisttintly used ior tin* scKlinm-id of <lisat,d(‘e}iients. and tin* rc.snlts of it 
<IV(‘ dt‘S(d’ib»‘(l as o.x'celloTit. Ihc tiattids aj;rc(‘ with tlicir ciiiidoyors upon wiittoii 
lulls of jiriccs, usually for (I months, InU, sometimes for lonj^er pid'iods. Each 
sho}) has jiowtu* to regfulate its own pru es witli tlie consent of the focal ex(‘cntive 
board, tuid Hit' constitution foibids the auTiullm^M.f jiiiy a-rrt‘ement before its 
c.xpiration, provided tin' eiin>loyev livi's ii[i to it. 


XIV. HOTEL EMPLOYEES AND BAR TENDERS. 


In answer to an ui(|uu’v as to tin* attitmh'of <‘m])loyers toward the orRjiniza- 
tion, the secretary of tilt' Hotel :tiid Ib^staiirant Employee.s IntiTiiiiuonal Allitinc* 
replit's: “As a ^(‘iieral (Inn;^ they must be triendly,'* Tlie ma.ioidty of the locals 
make annual aKi’eemiuits with eiiiplow'rs, usiiallv as indivKlmilH,;uid sueli agree¬ 
ments iire believvd to lie advtuila^d'ous to both’siih's. These local ajcreeimuits 
frctimmllycontiiin nrovisions foi ai bitr.ition oi disput(‘s arisiii}; under them. Th(‘ 
orKanizjition is well satisfied with tlu' results of arliitration. The ipiestioii of 
hours lias been jirbitiated in several eitp'swith satisfjietory results. Atypical 
aj^roeupMit follows. It will bi' seen that it lejirc.sents cbicllv (bdiiand.s on the part 
of the nnioii. 

A(,UM'vif N r 

Sr \i n.K. \V vsii ,-, nio— 

In eonMidemtnm of (ho 'Jipning of this ngreement h\-, p;iii- ef die lirst purl in the eily 

of Seattle iiml Sbiteof Wnshingtnn, the Cmiks and Waiti-rs' t’im.n N.. paid ol the M'emid part 

in the eitv of Snittle lOid Stale o| Washinglon, agree to inrni li n-lmhle help--, part— of 

(he tli>l |>arl, in turn tigreeing to nlndi* h\ die scale ol j>i ices and I otirsoi lalmr oi (he uh‘ri’-aid (looku 
lUKl Waiters' dnion No '.’i'l, partv oi dm second laid 

And l_M' II fiirdiei agreed hv-, (he pail— of tlu' lirsi part, and the Conks and Walters’ 

Umoii No. 2:W, paitv ol die si'eomi part, dial llielionisoi labor'Itall not exceed ten (10) lioiirsner 
day for waiteisami eleven (II) lioum per <hi\ lor cook' 

Tins agn'ement sliall be binding on both paides and slmll onlv he terminated on written notice <if 
at least thirtv ( Ml) ilavs 

No elniliges or a 1 (('rat ions in tins s<'ale slmll he imele w illioiit due notice of at least Ihirtv (;J0) davs 
bi'inggiv eii bv dm Cook - and Waiters' Cnion No 2 i'l 
It Is further agreed dial none tun memliersot (his union shall beemploved in aiij d(‘parlinenl of 
th(‘ afori'snid part— ot Ibe lirst part 

He It furtlier agreed (hat-, the jiart— of die tirsf part, shall secure all help through the 

husiness agent of th(‘Cooks’ami Waib'rs’ Idiion No w im tuus an olhee and telephone 
Ami it is further agreed (hat ilie Imsiness agent of dm Cooks and W alters’ dimni No. 2;M.t, partv of 

the s(‘eond part, l^llall liavc aeees,sloall departments in the estabhslnueiil of-niirt—of 

the tirsi j.art ’ 


SC.VI !■ Ol' fltlCES 

The following scale of prices of tlu' Hotel ami Itestnurant Emploves’ Union No 2:t'J will go Into 
effect ^flly 1. lyoi The olassiiicHdon following onlv governs rooks uml waders. 


Short shifts of five hours, per shift. 
First-clHs.s hou.ses. per week 
Seoond-clas.H houses, jaMfw eck ... 


vvaitkhs 


Sl.OO 
12. (X) 
10 50 
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Due-hour lunrti ortlinner. 
BiiiKjUfUi, full Dri-'ss. 

BiUiqilets. dress. 

K.xtmnhlfts, 1)> huiir .. 

All coniiiiKsioTi vvork.. 

hirst chis.s lidtrls, [icr nionili 

SeeuiKl-L'liiss hntcl', [kt inoiitli 


j(l 5U 

r> w 
■6 00 
.35 


|.rr rout. 


15 
«X) 
;i5.fxi 


'rii<‘ fdllowuitr I' (lie iiiiiuiniim 
reel u in^' u Iiuki’T 


Heiul eiKik ieliefi 
■-•■(•olid e'Hik . 
riiiri e<Mdv 
hniiter I 'i,ik 
\’ei;etillile < i«)k 
Kr\ (..ok 
lU'li wiislu r. 

I’.iii \Yiislier 
I'.'iiiln tiiMti 
Yiird mui; 


seal.* f.jr e.Kik' 'I'llis d(a*s ii<i 1 |iliilill.lt superior orklliell from 


HKsr Cl \s.s IIOTKI s 


I'er month 
.. SlOO 00 
75 IKI 
.'>0 (K) 
<>() (Ml 
•lU (H) 
(Kl 
30 tm 
;«i 00 

;r> 00 
30 tio 


s| (I ish . 


Moll I S 


Hoiid (“ook $7.'i 00 

■second cook r.o 00 

Kr' (ook or laoiler .... 10 oo 

X'eitetnl.lc (o.*k - . . .. ;w ixi 

Ill'll nii'h.’r. . 30,00 


[Ollier <ie(ails oliiltte.l | 


XV. LEATHER WORKERS. 

T)i'‘ of cmployeis fowiinl tlie Uiiitod liiotlicrliood of Leather Workers 

on Hois(> (lOdds IS (lcscnl)cil as f^oiKD'aJly friendly Tlie union to sts-nre 

written ak,D.M'in('nts witli (unjilnyers as to wuj^es, hours, ete.. and the secndary 
rcjioi ts tliai It su( < <‘eds in lu'arly every instance. Tlie workinj; of .sncli Ukjree- 
ments IS found to lie satisfactory. The policy of tin* orKanizalnm is to settle till 
disputes I y arbiliatioii, when an a^u’eeinent can not be reached bv mutual dis¬ 
cussion. .-‘lecinents lor the use ot arbitijition have been made in many cas(*s, 
and luive been found \:duable. The sis-retiiry says that 1 employers liave ndiised 
to arbitrate Tbe ori^anization lias never a{)|)ealed to a State board of arbitration. 


XVI. METAL POLISHERS, BUFFERS, AND PLATERS. 


Tbe jire.sident of the national organization ot Mtdal Polishers ^.since amalga¬ 
mated with the Allied Metal Mechanics) .states that his organization tries to get 
written agri'ements with individual employers fiAiiig wages and other conditions, 
and has got them in about dOD ea.ses They lesiilt m a more friendly feeling 
lietwis'ii the men and tlndr employers In many instances the agieeinents pro- 
Mde for the arbitration ot disimtes. Such agieemeiits exist witli the chandelier 
luaker.s and the job shops in Boston, and with the chandelier makers in Ohieago. 
The following is a copy ot the form which the <iiganizaliou seeks to introduce. 
It is e.sjiecially interesting to iiot(*the provision foi reference of disputes to tlie 
State board of arbitration in Stati'.s where sindi boards I'Xist. 

[Mcliil I’.ilislicr', Buder', riiiici'. .111.1 llniss Worker'’ ini.Timlioiiiil riimu of .Sorlh .Vnicrlcu K f. 

L\ ii.-li, iiit'l ].tO'. 3.5 Tliinl u\c . .S'. Y <'il\ | 

'1 Ills flgrccu)..*iit mndc an.I cnlcrv.l Bclw < cii- -, partv of I lie (ir>t part, iiinl the umlerwiKiH'd 

repn-M-iiliiig the Metal I’oIi'Iht', Hiiirer', I’l.iliT' iiinl Hni" W.irker.'’ ritloli of N A , iiartv of the 
se.on.lpart 

.\itricj.Kl The partj of the lirvt part horch\ ii^rees to eiii()lo\ uom* hui iiieinhernof the above 
iiameil orsaiii/’alion, lu poo.l 'taielnig, who earrv the regular workiiin «ar<l of (he on,'ani/,utloii. or 
ihoM* who agye to join I Ik* orttanixullon. if ciiii)lo>e(l, wit hiii (lint \ ihi\s 

AiiTicLE’i Tht* nmiiimun rat© of wages shall be as follows I’ulisliers ?-for-hours, biifferH 

8-f.ir-hour.', plnti rs $-for — hours, molders — for-hours, ehandelier iirftkersj—— 

•ec— hours, linishersS-for — lioiin. Howe4er, shoiihl the majonl.v of einjilovcrs in our line 

o| bii'iiies' eonH‘iU t.i allow u iiino-lionr day in their re.'pt'elive sliofis, f hereby agree to do I he same 
w ithoiit r. iliielioii of pay And it is fiirttier agreeii and nnderslisMl that all e?n|iIoyees ree<‘lving 
nunc than the foregoing scale shall not be .subject to any reducllon in their wagt's by reoBon of the 
aooptioii of this minimum scale 

\KTl<lt 3 Time and one-half shall be paid for ov ertime am! <loiihte lime for Sundavs and the fol¬ 
lowing le}.:al hoh<la\s Pecoralioji Ihu. Fourth <>! .Infs, Thanksgiving, and Christmas, but under no 
CircuiU'Uii I 'hull work be done on Lul)or |)a> 

I c-*voL XVII—01-27 
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THE INUIJSTIUAL COMMISSION:—ARlilTBATK)N. 


AKTii'l.K'j A|>|'roii(l('(‘'< lioloii^ to tin- orj;ii!ii/alloM aii'l ciirrv tiu- n vvorkini; i-iird of 

thfirrnift 

AKTit i.K 5 Aii|H(‘nticcs sliJill lie t'lM-ti cviTV opiiort iinily to Iruni nil tin- ilotiiiN of llicir roHiici-im 
lni<lo><iin(l’■hull Hci\«'thriT M'liT'- Ati\ ii|.|»n-iiluf Uoiviiii: Ill’s omitloxrr hoforc Iho lortiiiiiiition of 
hi8 n|i{)rciiti('oslnj) shiitl imi he i.crimtii’i! to woi k uii'lcr lln' turi'-ilii lion oi the orKiini/iilioii, luit 
mIihII ho n'<|iiirr(l to n'liirn (<> Iih roriiin <‘iii[>Io\<t 

AitTli I.K t. It IS iiiiitimllv ni'rooil tluit I hr I iiioti will imi i ,iusr oi Miiicdon nii\ -trikr. ninl tlml I hr 
rMi|>lo)-rr will not liK k oiii hiH fiii|>lo\ri s u Ink- tins a;,'rrriii-'iil i' in fort .• imtil '■nhiiultnl to a hoar-l 
of iirhitnition. 

AltriCl.K 7 All tjIU’stioiis of wtiyrs or roil<lll|oll>. ol liihtil W III! Ii < iilMltil III- lilUllIHlh inrirrii li|>oti 
ulmll he Mihiiiillrtl to I hr Shi to honni ol iirhitiutioii for 'rltlrtiioiit or to ii hojii.l of ,i i l.il lalioii, w tin li 
hoiinl shall hr ( oin[> 0 'ri| ot oiir [n-isoii lo Irlih '•rill t hr i in ))lo\ rr olir to H |il rvoiil I in’ I ’llItiil, ,i!ni 1 1 r 
two Ihll.s rhosrii to srlrrl ii (Inr'l 'I'hr <tr< isioii ol (In ho.iol to lo' iiinil ,iinl liiinliin; ii|>oii iln 
rni|>]o\rr. Ihr I nioli. iilnl tin- riii|>lovri'v 

A itTli l,K H 'I'liH oiKuiii/iilniii nxiro' to fiiriii’-h 1 1 or tn < o't Io .iii\ iiiiiiiiiiac tnri r Mt^iiin^M In’- ,i^:i - r 
liiriit, nnioii hiheK. tlir ‘-min 1o l)i- in (In no---.’«v|on o| inrniliiT ot llir oii^mii/tilion 'I )ir\ vh.ill ho 
sli|)|)lU’i| In an l hr hr>nh|iini lot - 1 hioiijrli 1 lir diUri oiil lot ii I- 

.kurn 1,1. '• 'I'hr Oiiriiiii/iition Uj^ir. - to lor till h >.'ilninilr Iiiomi'- lo liiitln r Ihr iiilrir't of tin- iiiaiiii 
fm Ilirris \\ lio siKIi this nijiri lin Ml 

Am h 1,1. 10 '1 his iiyit run III shnii roinmii in |oi< <• nni 11- , — • s-hoiihl ril lirr imrl \ <lt ’•nr to 

iiltrr, iiMirinl, Ol miiiiil (Ins Ill'll ciin 111. il ‘■htill «i \ r a w nil- n iiotn i lln n - -i h - I In otiiri |-aii\ ihrrr 
nioiilhs lirfoir I lio r\.|>inii loll o| Iln .lUM ritn III in n 1 11 1 In ■ pm I n ' In 11 P-eiv- -in li in.in <■ ihr iiKire- 
hIiiiH roiil iiiiio III toi or foi Hiiol hi i \ i ai , ninl ^o i»ii I loiii v i iii l<> m n I mil il -in li in-l n r i- 

(Slffiirili in-- 

/•oy /-.y/y;y/o;,.y 

/ o; Ihi (): 

At a IrKUi inrrlini' of loriil No - (hr lorri;ollu; i olil nirl u umi [i[il o\ oil 

(l Ol AI. siv.\: 1 — —, 

I'l I '■nil III 


.S' I y f hn II 

Tlid Mt'tiil Polishors huvo himn IrviiiLj ti> iNtalilisli ;i niititmal nrhitrafioii aj^roo- 
inciit with tilt' National Motal 'I’ladi's .\sM>iiatii»n. Ihf.-^amt’ ot oainzatioii wliicli, 
in l!h)0, (‘iithTiMl into a ^oin'ral a;’n‘oiiifJit with tiir Inlornational Association of 
Maclunists for th<‘ arbitration of <lis]mti‘s. Pn’si«lcnt hyiii li. of thr Motal Pol- 
islicrs. was ]»r*‘S<>nt at the coiiforciKk' helween llic National Metal Tiatle.-^ Associ¬ 
ation and the International As.soci.itnm ol Mtu limi.sts. in Mav intid. and, to;;etlier 
with Dh' ofliei’i's of the Picvcle Workers. |no|ios(‘d to e^tal^lls)l a siniilarii;i:iee- 
inent to that made by tin* Machinists. The National Metal Tratles Association, 
doubtless feelinjx a dt'sii'e to test the exjiei inieiit with the M<iclimists before (‘.x'fend- 
in^^ the sy^^tem of arbitration a”:n‘i iiients, {m.stponi’d action on the jiroposition of 
the Metal J\)lislievs and the lh<'\ele Workers. Flirt lun (‘ontn ences. looking in the 
same din'ctioii. bail also no lesiilt hi tin* nieantiim* a movemenr has Iteeii insti¬ 
tuted for the (‘stahlishmeiit of a ledmatioii belwecii tlie Maehiiiists. the ]\l(‘tal 
Pitlislim's, and si'veral otlier allied (lades. under the n.ime of National M<‘tal 
Trades Fish‘rat ion It is the a\'owed liope of those wlio are [ii-oniotiiiii; tins federa¬ 
tion timt it may nltimatidy ('nf<‘r into a s\stem of a^n'enients and aibitration 
with the <‘m])loyers of tlu^se allied trades 'Phe hn-akinkf u]i of tin* airreenn'iit 
system between the Maehini ds atul the National Metal 'I'r.ides AsMienition m the 
summer of 11)01, lias for Oio triii’ post[)oned furtlier iiovenient'^ in this diiection. 
(S(“e above, p. ;r>7.) 


XVII. STATIONARY FIREMEN. 

The secretary reports that the Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen tries to s(‘cure 
writti'ii ajjfreemeiits with om]iloyers as to wayes and otlier I’onditions of labor, and 
tliJit -‘lO ]M‘r cent of tin* members are wovkiiiK under sneh aj;ie(‘ments. In all east's 
when' arbitration has been neeessai v. the secretary v ]> • t^ that it has hemi used 
with satisfactory ii’siilts 'Phe attitude of emiiloyer- lowaid tlie ort^ani/.atiou 
is described as friendly in most eases. 


XVIII. STAGE EMPLOYEES. 

The secretary of tin' National Allianci' <d‘ 'Plu'atnc.il Sta^n* Emplovi'os reports 
that the union undertakes to secnie written a;^reements with <‘mployers as to 
hoiir.s and conditions of work liefon'AiiLcnst 1.') of each year. Such aj^ri'emmits 
have been obtained in about 1)7 per emit of th(' cases where the union i.s estahhsln'd. 
In many ctisos the agreements provide for tlu' settlement of dispnt<'H by arbitra¬ 
tion. Tin' results of sneb ai^reements have Ix'im limddv satisfactorx to flic union. 
The orj^anizatnm Has appealed to Stale hoards ol' .n bilration m Michigan. Massa¬ 
chusetts, and Colorado, but the employers in each l ase refused to arbitrate. 
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XIX. STOVE MOUNTERS. 

Tlir srrrctnry nl' th*‘ Stosc Momitn-.s' [nt*Mii;iri<niul I’mon n‘]K)rts that there 
cxj.st .''(•iJii- N r»i- ]ii wntt(ii wuli rtnploxcrs. Tln' s*-cn*tary rej^ards the 

Will kin;< ril'''Urli .ilti rrmriils ,iv ^.ln^fa^'1<•ry. Imt to t'eel ]u) coiiMderable 

••iitljusi.isiii tnr them (tr .sjiys that tin- iti>;aniz.itioji is alwa\s rrady t<> Huhmit 
to ailiitialMik itr I'lniciliation. and that wlanr arlutratmn ha'' actually 
hcfii n>i'<l till' ii'''Ult'' li.is'c liccii sati’^tactm \ to tin' union 
The (<>n\.‘ntion of till''oi^Miiizafion ol lin»n iiisti ncted tlic cxt'cutivc l)(»ar<l to 
III fji.n r a. ]innlcd Im in ot aui cciaciit to he U''i'd Ix't w t-on locaK .ind their einploy(*rs. 


XX. TEXTILE TRADES. 

The rTUployei's m Tleaily.lllol tile textile ll.liie'. .11 e ori^.tii ized oiily to a vei y 
sh^lit extent 'I'he lat :;e ])ioj)oi Mon ot I ell I,ale and child l.ihor en)])loye<l in these 
mills beyond question Intel tel es wiih the de\eto]inieiit ot labor oi'Lcanizations 
I’b'en wheie oi'^r;,||i/,|ii,,ii> cxivt t]ir\ aieinticlt less able to control the conditions 
o( labor th.iii is the < .ivc m many other trades W'e mieiit aceonlin;;ly e.vpect to 
tind lh.it in t lie texMle nulls liie eoiidil ions (d‘ l.ibor aie iisiially fixed ]>racticallv by 
the emplovei I atliei 1 hall li\' cidleetn e b.i I i^.iiuini; bet ween the employer and Ins 
worKm,i;men Theie are a tew ^.jleelal hi.imdiesot the textile trailes reqninn^j 
niiiisual skill in whn li t lie woi K’liiemeii .ne mote eti’ei lively or;j;anized and in 
which the coiulitn'iis of lal>oi .11 e iletei mined l,iiael\ b\ iiei;otiation and concilia¬ 
tion be( ween the union aiid f he 1 niplo\ ei - In srvei .il ot these minor tnuh'.s .loint 
will ten am eeiiieiits 1 e;jiihit nm I he conditions oi labm aieadopted from tiinoto 
tiiiH*. These are deMUlhef] mi>ie tullv below 'I’lie) appear in to have 

cxeiciseil a beiielim.il elfei t upoii tile lelations bi't weeji ell I pl< I'l s a lid em])loyees. 

'Idle only national labm oi:;ani/-atton whndi has soii<.,dit to brim; tom’ther vari¬ 
ous dilTeieiit ehissi--, oi icxhh' woi'keis is the Intel national Union of Textih* 
Woikeis. an oimiiiization as \et ot comjiai.itu»‘ly little stien^dh 

'Jdie seiietarv. however. re|imts tli.it the altitude of einployeis is ^(enerallv 
tiieiidlv t<. .he ormitiizatioii. that 111 seveial iiistance.s written ajii'emm'Dl.s with 
emploveis ;.s f<» wa^''' and other conditions liavi* lieeji obtained, that IheetTectof 
such am cements is al wa vs m'oil. and that t he ormm'/ati< m favors arbitration and 
com illation, ami has in seveial instances ))een .tide to -el tie disputes by these means 
with \eiy s.itist.K toiy n '.iilts 

The st'cielai y of tiie t'ot (on M ule Sjnniiei s* Assoi'iation 1 eports that his orj;ani- 
Zation has m.ule iio elVoit to ^n-t wiitteii a.!;reenn nts with emiiloyers. He states 
that the association is alwavs m favor of conciliation and arbitration, but it has 
ton ml on many oc<-.i sums that the idc.a of ai biliufmn by an outside uutbonty isdis- 
taslehil to mannf.icinteis Most ditteiences have Ix eii settled hymutual comms- 
sioii. The ormuiizatioji lias never ap|iealed to a State board of arliitratiitii, but 
the Massacliusetts Sf.de bi»ard has sometiim-s iiitei veiled of its own motion ami 
lieljied in l-ffeetlim a settlement. 

Tlif, secretary <d tin- Amalmimated Lace Curtailn (tperatives. whndi is a small 
body ni a small I lade. reports tlial tlie society makes eoiitia'ls with emjdoyersfor 
indetimie periods, 'fliiee siicli amecmi'iits have been made in tlie s years that the 
societv h.is exisird, aiid the hist is now m force Tliey have piomofed harmony 
between emplover and emploved. and no v lolatnuis of them are know'ii to have 
oeeiined 'Idiis society lias been able to am witli its employers by methods of 
coneilialion. l>ut has not needed to lesoit to aibitralion 

The seerefary ot the Association ot Elastic (ioniiK Weavm’s, another small 
oiLjanizafion. ie])oits tiiat the attitude of employers towaid the oif^anizution is 
rn'iioially fiiemlly. ami that all the employeis exci'pt one small one have simied 
the union list of iinees. vvlneli is understood to carry union conditions. The 
ormmiz.ition favors arbitration, but has never had occasion to use it. All differ¬ 
ences with employers have been settleil by negotiation. 


XXI. STREET RAILWAY EMPIOYEER 

The secretary of the Amalf^amated Association of Street Railway Employees 
says that Tin* Association tries to secure written amercements with employers 
as to wajees, hours, etc. In July, 1000, such am'eements were in force with about 
55 comjiauies, and the number increases yearly. The am;reemenis are found to be 
veiy beneficial. They provide for the arbitration of any disputes, and arbitra¬ 
tion has in several ca.ses been (‘Ifectcd under them. 
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TIIK LNOrSTKIAL (M>M.MISSI()NI—ARBITRATION. 


The most »‘l;iln>rato nystem of a^rcM'inentM aitd arhitration so far secured by the 
Ainal^cainab-d AsHoc-iatiou of Street Railway Einployi'cs is that which is in force 
in Detroit. Mr. McMalion, sc'cretary of the Association, says tliat toriiierly tlie 
.loint aKrcctneiitH IhTwcioi the street railway company and the organization pro¬ 
vided for the reference of eachinatter of disputt' toalxiaidof arbitration not com¬ 
posed of actual employers or ein]»loyees in Tlie business. Each .side was to select 
one arbitrator, and these two were to select a tliird In prat-tK^e <'ach side main¬ 
tained one arbitrator constantly, an<l eacii of these arbitrators felt that Inuinist 
ihride invariably m favor of his own side Mor<‘over. there were an unduly larj;e 
nuinlx'r of cases brou^^ht befoie this boaid of arbitiation: as many as 100 in two 
years. B(»th sides ^re\v weary of tire system It was ne.xt jrroposed to introduc(‘ 
a larjt(‘ .loint beanl for discussiii;; disputed (piestmns All of the divi>,nni snperin- 
tciidents weie to lepi esent the comiiaiiy, and an e(pial niunher of mem]>ers of the 
union to represent the emplovees 'rh(' employees. ho\V(‘\e1, looked upon this 
seheiJK' with snspu ion. and it wa.^ ahatidniied Now, the a^ueeim-ut provides for 
a hoard of review lii c.ises ot di>i)Ute ll llie division superintendent of the road 
and th(* business a^o-ni ot the nnion can ind i«-ach an a;<rcemenl, the matter is 
xd'erred to this hoai<l "f iwiew So jai\ e\ ei y e.i-'e which lias come hefort' it has 
heiMi satisfactonlv 'lecideil 'Die Detn.it or;.;anization. liowcver. is <li^pos»>d to 
refer disputes to (nitside arlntiatoi^. if ncces.saiy. 

The systmii ot ]onit a^^ieeiiu'nts lias been intiodiiced in a number of smaller 
cities, such as Ni'wca.stle. Pa . Ann ,\rbor. Micb . an<] Iloiisjon, Te.\ In most 
of tbesoca.M's the company a;^ie(‘s to emphiv only iinn>n men The aKUeement 
lixes waives and usually laovides loi at bit t :i1 ion Tin* Ann Aihor a}^l•eoment, 
wliirh covers tlie trol]('V ll lie hel ween Delhul and Attn A i hoi. |)i ovules lliat the 
(^omp.iiiy may einidoy aii\ man it se. s lit, hut lh.it he mnst join the union witliiu 
1)0 days or In* discliarxe<l 


XXII. TOBACCO AND CIGAR WORKERS. 

Tile siM'ietaiy o| the 'I'olun < o \V«nkeihiteination.il I'nioii lepi.iis that the 
union t lies t(t seem e Wl It ten eenieiit', wit ll emplo\ e| S to w a^'es. ('te . :m<l has 
tcot tlu'iii in nm.st cases wlieie tlie altem|)t li.is Iteeii iinnle 'I'lie) an* believed to 
]iromot(' harm<m\ between eniployeis ami eiii]do\ee> Tliey piovidcfor the use 
of tlie union labei 

Tin' union is not on i nendl v tei ms witli I lie 1 wo 1,0 t‘at coi porat 10ns. the Ameri¬ 
can 1 \d)a<'co Cnni])any and the ('ontineiital 'I'obaeco ('oiiniaiiy. winch control a 
laixi'jiai t of the tobai'co ll ade 'I'ln'se com]):nnes lia\e 1 oi yeaisbeen boycotted 
by the American Federation i.f Labor because of tlieii dis])ntcH with tlie Tobacco 
Workers, and the Tobacco W'oi km s' oi u;anizers and agents do tlndi best to induce 
union men to u'fiise to use tnist ' tobacco, and to nnlm e dt'iih'rs to lefusi- to 
keen it. 

Tin''^‘onsti 1 iitioii 0} tlie ('u;ai Miikeis' Intelnation.i] I'nion has tin'following; 
provision. 

Tin- <-\-i'cU(ue linaiii 'hull l>r (•in|.i>u.'ieil In .If 1 iiH'iiil.i'iv ni III, t Ml rltlil (mruil I’llKill 

U ll ll Ill'll 111'hells t.i 11 1 hi I tali' 111 < ell I mil I lei) U ll ll a < elii hi It I < el |ni . 1 1 Utl Inti, alls ihllirllllV alll'Cl 
IIIK' 111'' lIH'inhiT' shiillhl III. 1 1 ? Ill' el '. I (1. Mil'll I tml h. ilLir. I'll III.' In 1 III' nil lull 111 \ ei\ I'll hut if 
npiaeM'il h\ till aihilialnts appniiih-ii llm i'Xi'.iiiim' hnaol 'liail Inoc Jiew.i in Mihmit saiil 
trrnis 1.1 h \ ep' el Ilia le- ,|l Ulileli« \\ ll.'ll 11 ,l |ip| ii\ t'll I iH'\ 'hall h.' hi 11'1 MIL,' 11 pell all I til' IlH'lllhorS of 
IIh' Illli'llllltleliat 1 lllnli 

Th(' jiiesidi'iit of tlie orij.inizatioii says tli.it the eii'ar maki'is si'ldom try to tcf't 
written aj^remiients with enifdoyers as to wap's or otliei ronditions of woik. 
“Annual aj^reements mnke annual stnfe " Me declaies th.u th<'< ipir makers 
belii've in i-onciltalion and at Inti at ion. lull th.it il should be ciirned out bet.wei n 
tiic employe]ami tlm em]doyees iii\ ol\ I'd it jios'.-ilde 


XXIII, WOOD AND FURNITURE WORKERS. COOPERS. ETC. 

1. “Woodwoikeis’ Iiiteinational Union 

Th( Viirious loc.il orjjfiuiizations of woodworkers and furniture makers are now 
for the most jiart attihated with the Woodworkers’ International Union. Tlie 
or^^anization is ipiite strong in many cities, and has very p-nerallv succeeded in 
persuading employers to m'pdiate with the union officijils regaidinp the condi¬ 
tions ol bihor. The secretaiyof the international organization lepoits that the 
union tile.-, to secure written agieements with employers regarding the c inditions 
of labor, and that such agieements liave been secured in most of the large cities. 
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In most tlior an'inailr witli imlnidual miployrrs, Lut ni a 

f(‘\v ciiM's a''''"('ia 1 ions of (“juploycis t'xi>r widi whicit tin- IikmI iinioUK ('iitiT into 
iiKovun-nN TlioM' a;;n-oiiirnt'^ mnallv piox nlo lor tin* of (li>pnt<'s l)v 

all lit rati'm. altlioii^rli tlu'rr no ai i ant;<-in'-nt in nio^t ra^-s |'oi- tno renewal of fin* 
a^^ronniml'' tlionnch♦ by any fonnal inrllioil ol roiaolialion or aibitralion. 
TIh’.si' a^^ioi uimt-' appoai ii''H.il1y to jaionlo tm ili<' r\rlnM\r '“in])lo\ niont of 
union nion 

One ol tlio nio^t iin])oitant ai,oeeiii'-nt^ m the woo'lwoil<ni^' li.ale n that mado 
fioin \ear to _\ear liet ween tlie Mill Men’'' ('lull o| ('ooK ('onnty. Ill . and tin* 
Anial^;ania1e<l \V<iod\v..i lo-i ('oiincil ot ('lin a;^M Th'‘''ea,t:i'‘enient''aie!onnally 
adopted liy the ai lut 1 at loll ( oniniittoev ot the i e''[ieet i \ e oi j^anizat loii- in a .loint 
iiH’etin^u 'I'hev pro\nle I. a theu-'eot (h'‘ union stamp, I'n-cewoi h is e\elud<‘d, 
and lati's of w.i^U's to: il.i\ labor aie estabh-bed Tin' niimbei of appreiitires is 
lunit*‘d to I for e\ei\ III li. Dell men aii'l I bu e\ei\ macbuie men. Tin'joint 
eommittcn liy wlm li lli<' aicri'i’nients are adopn-'l n M.nstitiited an aibitialion 
comiintti'i' 1" settle dispiiie- Should tin* (■oiiiiiiiHee fall to leaeli all .idjmtnn'nt, 
it sliall name .{ dlsintel e^ted Jiel si .Us to ,i< I W itll 11 

Tin' follow in;,’' Is the old I mil \ bu lIl Uod b\ the ]oe,il unions of Wood Wot keis m 
thi'ir a;;! '''‘iiieiil s \', It b emjil' i \ n s | (s pn .\ mi ms ai e soniew liat sinnbii to l hosi' 
in tin* rim ai^o aaiei nienl |Us| i|e-et ibi d 1 ( w ill be ol»ser\ nd Ibat pnw mion is 
imule for setileiinnt of 'lispiites b\- ai bit i.it I'Ui The eniplo.\er is to appoint 1 
member <»t a l»oai'l. tin’ loeal union atiothei. and these aie io select a thud mem- 
bei. the dc< isioii of 1 bi‘ -I to be final Tlie w .me i ales a in I details are 1 Inise of tin' 
a^-ieement as m Inn-'’ in I )i i i ou 

\|'| liL Mil ll, a ..Ontk, lC liil, ,11 It.. I nii.,1 I 

\ I Ml I I - IM \.,1 I 1 Ml •- I 


\t,'M < nil lit I Mil 11 cl 111''' I ifi I h:-, I le .1 I \ 11 | Is ti. I w . » II inn III I till Oil (I m1’ 

- ji.iri I n Oh Ii I 'I ] I m I .1 mi Oh itmli i - mm . I ,. in . nin i i \ ' 'I \ in i Li,, ni.i (. cI \\ .h h I w . n k<n ■« 

I IllMll \n II I || I l< I I I >1 I Mill) |M n |i - . n ( Ih 'I < Mini |. It I 

i: H< 1 I 1 I lie p.ii 1 < 'I Oie ii I -I {'III Ih t. Ill im-n ( - !• I li. u N' .,i' l>ii i im in I” i' in j.mcii 1 'iiiinliiit; 

. I i lie \ Hill I mi inn lei 1 W. m, | n. n k' o' Inn i ii,i Omi.i I I ii nm w Im ..no lie < .i el i"m <1 ti\ i lie ntnA e 

InniH li of '.I Min'miOiiIi.'ii "i \\ Ih> - li iII 'lemllln ii ml. iilHni ..i i i iki .iI'l.li. ni|..ii l.n iiieini'ei'liii. 
iiisiiiMm.. 

VKl li l i i . repn VI m.iiu. .i| I Ii.' Mii.iIm iimil. il W iHi.lion k. i- I m.ni Sn 11, slinll lia\e a. < i sh 

In tlie /ill tel \ .1 1 III' |in o \ nl I lie hi'1 |i 111 ,il an \ 11 .e. .j tn li|. ‘ 11 in. 

,\ HI n 1 I .( '1 lie inimiiiiiin VI ,1 li. I a il:i V I,,, , , 11,111. I III I kei V amt K. m h li.nniv vl|,|ll !..• j,;, i.i-i la 
fnr ,il In nil', Ini imn linn h.i ml', ' J ', |. n 'l Imm' n mi lim - 'mi' ' - |. ir - In .ii,' ami i( slmll lie 

lilnlei'tn.Ill IIni t nil eiii|,lii\i i v n In, i. i , i\, :m,n i li.in Ih.' 1.1,< ;^nin.j '< .ile ,v)nill m,i t,e 'iihjeet t<> imy 

re<lin I loll in sni‘1 M am V l,\ r. ,i ,111,1 11.. .|,n. ,h nti lii' tnuiiiman s< al,. 

Ami'll 1 I ■! t .>101.1. ml mil .,| I hi - ,il> . I lii' pji 11 n s n| 1 he s. . ntni |>,u I In n l>\ ;in'’ie<' I liiil tin- jmrL- 
nf I lie hi'l p ,11 'lull 1 h.‘ Im Ill'll. .1 ,1 ml ha \ 1 1 h.' i iirhl I. , U'e t he imn>ii lah. I is'iie.l h\ 1 Im \nnil);ii 
niiiteii W .i.wb\ ..rkers’ | up 1 miUi.n 11 I mmi 

AktI' I 1 -■> l’iii(\ of llie hr'i p.iii in t\ h,i\.' nin' .ippj. nln . (<> . \ei\ p n In ii. li iin 11 m lia< inni 
t heri'of, a ml niie ap|,ii n In • t. >. \ < i v In . nnn )ii m im n < .i li m I nni I h.-i 1 . .| l‘'ai )i a ppr. Ill me slmll 
ser\ '■ U tel Ml "f itnee \ i ,11 > ,il the t. .11. e\ IIIl: ni l.' I .| \\ .il;. , t il'l . .11, lill v e. nts piT 'ho , se< eint 
\e,n se\ eiit\ || \ r per .1)0 ami I he I In el our .nie .l.ilhn p. 1 .ho \., .,m 'hall h. a- 1 epP'.l as ail 

ai»pr>'liln e w Im o i ,\. i t\i e,iu o a .>l a,;' \ ppi . ii 11. 1 i vi M.'. ii \ 1 aif au'e shall he i,hhi;ei| 

{.« can \ t lie appr.'iil n evhi|, 1 ,11 rl <it I h.‘ \ nialu.iiiial. .1 W.1 w 1 .| ki 1' I im .11 \m - - nl 

\i( IK : 1- n In llie ev.'iu .,t a 10 .lispnie .111'lim’ h. o\. . II I h. p.ii In ' 1 , lies jis'i. . im lit tin 11 lln- 
pari— <>t t h.’ IIT'I I'.ii I ; l.iii,' with a I pi."e:il,il o <■ m i' po " lit il o < ' . .1 I In \ imilnaiiniti <1 \\ noil- 
uoi kels' I'limii, sh.'ill < mil ,0.il h > .111' \ e a I ,i 'i 111. lie li I Oi.il will h. -.i I o'a. I. IlM.iseim'etlle- 
iiieiil is an o' <l 111 tin 11 I lie pai p - 1 ),e Ih'I paM sli.il i a pp. .ml ..in iin ml a . 1 h.' p.i; lies nl the seceinl 

l>ai t ainither iiieiiili' r. .1 ml I In I w ., p.n In ' s., s. h , leij vh.i 11 .ippoiiil a I hml iin mh. r .>1 an ai hiinilton 
onninitlee whose de, I'n-ii 111 On' iimII< i 'li.ill la (iiial 

It IS furl In r a«re.,'<l I hat mm ('i i Innir' 'h.ill ( tui't il un .i .lio ' wm k 

' I 1 1 iiin l.i I..' j>anl I'.r a( ( lie inte n) 1 imumi ml .aie [11 ll 1 1 .nihl.' I inn' n a sa.|.|,| \ w ,,, k 
M’.iinv - This nur.'i iii.'iil shall I,) m n>n .• imin i I'mi miOl Mio I l‘‘Mj 
Ki>r tile part nt Ihe lir't p.irl 


K.ir dll' imrlie'.if tlie ..ml p.ni 


(slriki' init ehji I'U.iiiahle (milNT ami itis. i l vpei nil arln h's m.| prnv nle.l K ,i ah<.\ <• 


Isl.I 1 
[sr VI ) 


2 Wood carveis, 

Tho secretary of the Intcnuiti'Uial Wood Carvi'i’s’ Association icporta that his 
union seldom umlertakes t) ^u*t written a;,'TC(*niciits wutli cmployeiy, because such 
an a^Teenient is not believed to ';rive n b<*lier ;;uainiifv."' Tlie con.stifiition 
requires locals to jiroliibit members ir'im inakini^ auv cintract or agreement with 
their employers for any specified time. The conveutinii of IhOO. however, adopted 
a resolution reciting that “ while the strike as a weaiion of defense can not be 
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abjiTidoiiod, it 1 i:ih Ihm n appamit tluii as a ineuiis of adjiistiiif^ lovaiicos it 
H 11 )t till'most salisfiK't >n . wliili'on ttio otln-r hand il l^ tin* mo'-t 
indorsin^c tin' ]>rin<-i])lc of conciliation un<l arbitration as ajiplicd to trade dis- 
put*‘H. and imiircsMin ;4 u])on tlic monibcis the mresNity of adliciim; faithfully to 
all a^^'cmncnts with employers. 


3. Box makers. 

Th(‘ pre.sident of tln^ TTnited Hov Mal«‘is stales that the system of joint agree¬ 
ments fixing; the conditionsof waK''s has Ix'en vmy Kciieiallv a<lopied in (’hi<-apn 
ami has to soini' I'xtent been uitjodiicisl in other cities. Mannfactiiiers have 
usually been t'lad to deal with or^amzeil labor and to recognize union scal<‘s 
b(‘cause of tlwir intlnenc»‘ in lo c pi: ;; wa^es unifonii. Keverthelev.s then'an- a 
number of iionnnion factoi les in ('Inca^oi ]»ayin”' lowei wa^e^ The a^o-eeineiits 
are imuh' wit !i imlividiial niaiinlactnreis. since tlnue is no foi mal oruanization of 
('inployers. They <‘\tcnd loi oin^ year. Tiie hist ('lin a^^o a;;reenienl. ado[»ted in 
September. 11)00. is in foici' tioin -laniiai \. lOOI, to .(anuai >. Il)n-J This a^K'enient 
provides a mininnm .‘-cale of wattes ]ter hour and pei «lay. with an el.iliorab' scale 
for ])iec('Woik in c.ises wIk'I e that s\ stem IS emplo\ ed Tlie ni.iniitai tiner agrees 
to ('iiiploy only membirs of tlie union, and in 1 uni has I lie i i”lil to use the Ibuon 
label. The aitieeinent ]»iovide.s for ai bitlal ion The euiployei auiecs to ne;;oti- 
ate eon(a•rnlnJ^ any matter ot dispute with tlie ii'presental i \ e of tlie union, and 
in easi* no settlement is anived at eaeh pai !> is to aj)])oint one memlii'rof the 
arbitration committee, an<l I lie two so selected .slial! ai)])oint a Ibii d. whose deci¬ 
sion shall be final. There has been only one iiislaiiee in recent veais wheie artn- 
t rat ion in this formal sense has ln'eii enijiloyed fn t hat ease the nieinhei s of tlii' 
union quit work aftei a tailiire to uL-ree with the enqiloveis. ami piaclieallv every 
.sho]! in ('hi(‘a;i;o was closed. The derision of the ai'biliatoi.s. acc< u'liiii',^ to the 
statement of tins official, resiiltod m an advance ol wa.iii's ol nearly .‘iD pei emit 

4 Coopeis. 

The ;j:eueral sei-retary of tlie (Aioper's Intelna-tional Union ie\)oits 1li.it the 
coopers have written ai^rei'meiits with the einployei s. usually iiidu idiiallv. in all 
eiiies where the woikin^oneii ari' or;^ainzed. and that liolli the niombi'is aiid the 
('mjiloyi'rs ])refer to ha\e tliem. He savs lli.it they ]>romi>te liarniony a.iid that 
they have prevented mil, 1 iiei<ible sf 1 ilo's. Tlien* lt.t\e liemi no impoitant viola¬ 
tions or evasions of sindi a; 4 reements, aeeordiiii^ to Ins st.itemeni. tlnumdi there 
are occa.HionaI misimderstandinv:s as to the ineanin;;of idanses in tliem. Thi'y 
j;(‘iuTally include a jirovi.sion that disputi's over matters not s[)ecitirally covered 
in the contruct .shall he submitted to a bo.udot ariniratiou. composed ot two 
members selected by each iiarty.aiid a tittli member selecti'd by tbi'M'four, it 
lias seldom been iiece.ssary to make use of such an ai lulration board, but when it 
has been necessary the action of the boaid lias al\va>s liecn salistactoiy. Thme 
has hei'U no refu.sal to almle by the di'cismii of arhitiators. 
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(idVKiJNMKNTVL \lUilTi: \Ti()\ IN TIIK I'NITKI) STATKS. 

DRIEST UF STATE AND NATIONAL LAWS ESfABLlSHINd STATE BOARDS OF 
ARBITRATION AND PROVIDING FOR LOCAL BOARDS OF ARBITRATION. WITH 
SUMMARY OF THE WORKING OF SUCH BOARDS. 

UNITED STATES 

1 Act of 1888 'rill- ( n\ til.' riiKt'O Si.itrs lias <‘n:i<i('0 Ic^^islalioii willi 

a \ 1) pioiiiotin;^ thr [hmitIhI s<‘| 1 ]i-iu (‘111 >>l lali->i (li'-|)ii1<‘S as tc^'aiOs iiiln- 

s1al'-I''iiiiia'K Tlu'tiisi iijillns siilipaM was ])asst'il ni I^SH ()iic pmtiuii of 
tin- . 1(1 was of a sliHih' \olinitaiv (liaiarfci pcniiittniLC ihc partirs to labor 
ilispiili's on I ,iil\\a> s ami ot ln'i li .nisjim t it imh ltm‘s |o a,t;t<'.‘ to tin* ('.stablishiiicnt 
of a l)i*ai(l ol aibiltatioii foi tlic sotllcinoiil of tii.at ]»,utiriilar Oisjmto. KaiTi 
pai t was to aj'iioint otic .ii bit i aim . .nnl t liosc wci o to solm t. a lint <1. A boarO 
tlins const It ,is ]iowci lo adiiiinistci oatlis ami snbjumia witnesses, 

ami lo rtsiinrc tlu' |iio(]m lion ol paju'is 'I'lieii' was no pro\-isioii i-e;;ar(lin^^ t}i(> 
|•nfolcetm■n1 of .iwavls. but tlm ai Intvalofs weie (lni“ct<“<l to anmiunci* tlieir 
timlnmm ot f.ul'i .iml Oei rnion^ m a )>nbl)c immiici .iml to tiL' tiicin witli tin* 
''oiiuiiissioiiei ot Lalioi "I tile I’nitt'il Stales |oi lintlici jnililieation. I’liblicity 
was tliiis tile (»iil\ means ot (‘nh)ic!m^ sm |i dei isnais iimier tins act. Another 
|)io\ Isio) >f t 1 h‘ a( t anthm i/e<i tin' I'i esideiit ol the I'niled Stat(‘s. in ease of Jiny 
]>ai licnlai < ont i o\ ers\. to select t w o (i <iiiimssionei s wlio. to;;(‘l her wit li tlm T'^nilcd 
States Comiiiissioiiei ot laiboi. sliouhi ni\esti;;.ite the controvmsy, witli a\ie\v 
to asc(“i taming; the i ansi's and I'onditioiis. ami llie i>e-t means ot adjiislin^^ tlio 
disjmle I’he tesiili of llm e\,iniination of sm h a coiiimission was lo lie innne- 
diatel\ 1 e]ioi ted to the j'lesident and to (’oiiu’iess. Tliese snecial coniinissioners 
W'ei e j;i\’en ani hoi It V to take testnmnn’ ami I eipni (‘ tlie )»] odiiction ot liooks and 
pajiei They ini>:ht advme the nai ties what oil”lit to be done to adjust the dis- 
jmte. and nn^ht make a wntten di'i ision. whn h should be made jniblic. 

It does not apiiear I hat an> use w.is e\er made ol llie piovismn.s for voluntary 
arliiti at loll under 11ns act. Iti connection w’lt h the ;;reat l ail way strikes of IKtM, 
however, the Ihi sideiit saw til t-i .ipiioinl a special coinmission under tlm author¬ 
ity ol this act. and it made an el.iboi-ate invest malmn re^tnrdinj^ (he (diicaKu strike 
and theotheis”iowim.t out ol it Most ot the investioatloiisof this United States 
St like ('ommission wete made alter liiedisjmte had actually been settled,and 
theietoK' had no mflneiu e m bnimino about an adjustment. The investij^ations 
ot the ( ommis-ion. as well as the diiect e.xiiei n-nce of the public of the evils of 
the stiike. h'd to a desire to establisli more etf('( li\e means of preventing sindi 
disputes m tile tutiire The ri'commeud.itions of the Stiike (tnnmission on this 
M'bjecf aie mole fllll\ set tol'lll elsewhere {See AjipelidlX.) 

2 Act of 1898.- TiUii^mlv thioimdi the influence of the Strike (,'onnnission. (’on- 
141 ess jias.sed an act in IS'.ts • by which it was hoped to secure more elective inter- 
\ention in stnkes and lockouts on inteistate carriers. This act piovides that 
wlienever any contioveisy aiises mther party may re<iuest the intervention of the 
chairman of the Interstate Uomnierce Commission and the (.'ommissioner of 
Labor. These oftieials shall at once usi' tlieir best etfoits by mediation and con¬ 
ciliation to brine abontasetth'im'iit.and if nnsuci-essful shall try to persuade the 
parties to submit to arbitration. 

Tlm act ]»rovid('S. as did tin* law of Ihh 8. for the voluntary estahlishment of 
Ixiards of arbitration. dilTeim^ mainly in the fact that it makes their decision.s 
binding'- If tlie parties agree to e.stabhsh such a board, one member shall lie 
named by tin* emjiloyi'r. a second by the labor organization or organizations to 

'ell Him, j'. Slut' jii l,.ir(4'-,'"H A'is of is'ih, cti ,{7o 

42 ;( 
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whi<'li the cinployecs belong, \vhil«‘ :i third arbitrator sliall 1)0 named by the ehair- 
inaii of tlie Interstate (:ominere(‘ (JoinmisMon ami tlie (^omiinssionor of Laln)r. 
Tlii'i i'<-()”'tntiouol lal)ororj<ani/at ions in this pro\ isionforarbitratnnnssi^niticant. 
TiieuKreriiient for submission to arintration shall com am a jirovision tliat piaidm;; 
the rendering of a dis’ision. whndi mnst. lie made within dO days fri>m tin* date of 
llu! ai)pointinent of the third arbitr.itor. work shall lx* eimtnmiMl under tin* con¬ 
ditions (‘xisting ]inor to the dispiiti- Tlie jiaities must agree to abide by tlie 
decision, and the decision may be entorceil by the United States courts by ecpiity 
pro(a-ss, although a special proviso declan's that no in.iunction or legal jirocess 
shall be issued to compel the perforiiianee by any biboier of a coiniact lor per¬ 
sonal service. It is somewhat diflieiilt to reconcile this ]»io\ iso with the further 
declaiation that eniiiloyees. it dissatisfied with the awaid. sh.ill >et not (put the 
service of tin* emidoyer betoi e ;{ months, without, giving hO (bt\ s' notice of inten¬ 
tion to (jUit Similarly the eiiiployei may not dismiss any employee because of 
dissatistactioii with llu' avvaid witliout giving Iln days' noficf* Snbiei t to thcvse 
jirovisions, th(‘ awaid is lunding foi a >(‘ai uiion the emidoveis and ujion tlie 
members of tin* lalior organi/alion taking part in tin' aibiliation. or upon work¬ 
ingmen who ai e not nnuiibi'i s in easi- t Itt'y .issenf to the awai d. 'I'lu' ,ict provides 
for apjieal to tin* United States i oiii ts tiom (he decisions o| ai bit i a tors as regards 
mallei s of law 

As yet t hiT(' lias lieeii no ( ,ise of ai lut i at nui under I he a( t ol In one or 

two iTistaiK es t In' cliairinan of 1 In* Interstate < 'oninn'ice ('onimission and the ('om- 
niissioner ol balioi haveimt llienisi'lves m eommnnical nui with the p.irin'stoa 
disjuiti'. but tin* i<iilway coiiipuin s have lefus '.l 1 • ai luliah- ll is by no nn'ans 
imi)ossible.liowt‘\ ei. tlial should an.v dispnt<‘ of so sei loiis a milnie as that of ISIM 
arise ]mblic opinion would \ ii t iiallv forei* (In* pai lies to submit to arbitiatnm in 
aeeoidanee witli tin* jirovisnuis of tin- United Stab's law 

The provisions of tin' act of as l.ii as t ]ie\- Iia \ >' t o do wit li ai hitiat nm. ari-* 
in lull as follows 

AS V(' I 1 'urn I'l inn;,' < n 11 ll I' 1 a iii me i-lal- < umiie n i iitnl I li< ii i iiiplie < < - 


/)■< ll ' ii<u h ‘I l‘il Hu s, 'Ui'l 11 nil'I III ly' III I SI iiliil 111 I’l llii I mil ll ''lull s 1,1 \itii i n'li m i 'iiuii, r - s 
iiihlcl, 'rliilF I III' )>i i>\ I'mii" III I 111 '' III t s) 1)1 11 iiiii'l \ III lie I I >11)1111 ill I .111 n i m i .iniel mid tin'll 
nltici'is, 111,'cMl', mid I'liiplii' I'M'i'i'l inioli 1111| \ I'-'i S and --i' iiin'ii, ;i' di liiii d in '•n Imii fm (\ ••i \ 
hlllldO'd mid Iwi'lo', le' \ |•'<■d .Slilluli ' nl (In' I nilr.i •'l.llC'. r'i;;)lL;i d III llli' (l,in''l<iil(illlcin of |i;l'''-i'M- 
L.'i'i'i or ]>ie|>('i U \\liiill\ li\ imlioad i>i |imll\ le im il i oad .iiid jniilh le Uiilm Im !l initliimons cur- 
I iiiK*' or )^liiiiiii('nl I ruin oin- si.i lo oi 1 1 11 i|i>r\ oi (hr I n i(rd s((|(<im,i (he 1 loii i< i of (’olinubm (o an v 
odu'i slate ol Ten itoi \ ol I he I lull'd sinlrv oi (he Pel nel <>1 ('oliiinhia. m I loin mu |diu'e In t lie 
I ni(<'d Slate-J to an adjaeen! loim^n eoinilo oi li.nn me |>ta<r m (he I iiih'd Slale'« tlu(iii;;li it 
foie am eoniili V to mi\ otliei [ilai <• tii (lie I nn<'d Slate'' 

The term “ rmlnani ” as loeil m t li e m I ''Im 11 iin Indi- all )>! idt.’e'^ and lei i les imed oi n|ierated in 
eoiiiieellon \Mthme oiilroa.I. and aUo all IIieioa<l in loi' l>\ me i oi |>i>nil mn o)ierating.i nuliond, 
whelliri ow ned or o|ii'raled nndei a ( oiil nu I, agi > i nieiil oi h'a'i', and I he h nii " li.iii'iioi hilion " 
shall iiii'liidi' all iiislrnim'iitalil U"! ol shinment oi eaii i.wn' 

The term "('inphaee'-" im loed in till'' ail '•h.'ill im hide .ill iirisuii' aeinallv i ngagml in anv 
eiipiii'ilN in (ruin oik'OiIIoIi oi train '•ritHe ni me de''<iiplion and ihiH\ i( h'-laiidiiit,' (Inil tlii'iiira 
upon or in u Ineli (1 h'\ a re ('iii|>Io\ ed line he held and oprniled le the . .111 lei iiiidei teie-e or otlier 
eonttael l‘iiiri<li <1. Iiiiu'i 01 , Thai I IiI'mo I -•li.ill iml be held lo a|>p' \ P. mipiot n .j o| street i.iilroa'D 
mid simli appK onl\ to ('inidoN ees I'lp^aged in rmlioad tr.iiii sri\ U'e Iim'O'O 'in )i case (lie eniiiei 
stmll be I e'jjionsilile for I be ai't' mid drianits o| siieli ('inphe ees in I be s.mie inmiiiei and to (hr s one 
exli'iit as It sanl ems w ei r o\\ in-d b\ It and smd emplos ei •' diO'< tie eni(ilo \ ed 1)\ It. and aii.v pne i- 
sioiis (o tlie eoiii riir.\ of am 'flu h leasr oi otlu'r i on tine t shall be l.iiidina omI\ as tietu een (lie part n's 
1 hereto and stiall not nfTei'l tlie obli^'al loiis of smd eai ner eitlu'i (o i in- ]ait>lie m to 1 be pru ati' pai t les 
conei'nieil 

SH' I'bal u liem'\ era eonliov eis\ eoin'e riling w ages, Inaiis ol l.alan , 01 oondil ions of einpIo\ ment 
Hhiill aiise between a < m riei subjeet to ibisaei mid the einplovers oi siii'li earrii'i, seriotish niter- 
niptiiig or tbienieniiik' to inli'i rui«l I be liUsiiir" ol said I'an iri, tbr el mu man of the Inlerstale t.'om- 
iiierc'e (’oinniission and Itie ('ommissnnier of lalior slnill, upon the le'inesl of eittn'r part\ (ottie 
eolltro) ('is\. u lib all piaelu'alile expedition, piil l hemseh es m I'ninmunieatioii witli the pat lies (o 
such ('ontr<i\er.s\, and shall ime llieir hes| elToits h_\ mediation mnl ('oneilialion to mnieably seltle 
tlie saiiH', and if such I'lTorts shall be iin'neee''stnl, shall at onee eiidemor to liniig iilioiil an arlntra- 
lion of said ('onlro\ ers\ m aec'ordnnee w n li the pro\ isnnis of (his m'l 
SKc :! 'I'imt \\lu'lU'Verti<'oii(ro\ets\ shall iiiise la'lueeii a eai riersiilijis'i to this jn't ami the ('inplot, • 
('es of Ml ell earri('r u Ineli i mi not he selth'd l>v meilmlion mnl <'oin illation in the tnainier pro\ided in 
the jvreeediiig sei'Iioii, .smd <'oinio\ ers\ iii;i\ Ix' sntimitled to (he m bit rain m ol a b-i.ird of throe f>er- 
son.H, u’lio shall he ('hosen in (lie nmniier follow ing one shall hi' nume<l to the i-ai i lei or <'ini>lo\er 
direelly interested, the olliei simll lie named lit the labor oigmiizalion to wliieb the einplojees 
(iiroetly interested belong or, il llie\ belong to moie than oIK', b\ ibat.om'of tlieiii w hieli speemlty 
repros(jTlts eniplo\ ees of (lie siiiiu' grade ami elass ami engaged in ser\ lees of the same iminro aHsiiid 
ein)>loyce.s .so diret'ih interested ;’o;i ulnl. hmu m. 1 imt wlieii a ('nntro\ ers\ in\ol\es mid affeets 
the inlen'sts of two 01 more classes and grades of empimees belonging to dillereiil lalmr omaiii/a- 
tioiis, MK'h arbitraloi slmll be agreed upon ami lU-sigimted l)\ the < oiieurrenl aetion ol alt sueii lal)or 
organization.s, nml in easi's wtieie the nmjorit\ of .viieb eniploxees are not iin'iiibris of any latair 
orgiuiizalion, said emplov ees may hv n majoril\ vote select a I'ommittee of I hen own luiniber, which 
('oinniittec shall lm\ i* the rigid to s(‘lr( t pie arbdrator mi in'lmlf oi smd I'liiploj ees Tlie two thus 
chosen shall .seh'ct the third ('onimissioiier of arhitratimi. hut m the e\eid of their failure to name 
such arhilnitor within live dins after pn'ii tir-t ineel mg. the third arbitrator shall he named by the 
eommissioiiei s named 111 Die pri'ceding si'choii .V inajorilv ol ,sai<l arlnlrators shall he competent to 
make a valid and hmding award iiiKh'r t he pro\ tsions lieri'of The siihiiii\Mon .shall he in writfUK* 
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'liiill lir 1i\ itu‘ ciiiplDv IT mill li\ llii‘ 1 ilioi nr>,'mii/jiii<iii i « ]iri‘'«t‘iiliiiv’ lin' i'l”-. '^hall 

vp.'i if\ 1 1ll- iiiiic .mil plni < 111 iiH'iliMii 111 '-.mt In i itil < il iii liiHiiUuii -I ml I '^^Ill<' I lir i|tU"-tli)nH |ii In- 
iti'i nil ■), mill I lit 1 tillII jip]iri)pniilr pri>\ i-inii-- 1>\ u Im 1. thr TA'-pn li \ r partirs vhiill slipnhtlr. im 

tiilloU'i 

(-ir>t Thill Uir liixinl i-f iirhiiriiliiiii r-hnll i .niiiui in r lln ii linn ihk' \\ Itliiii im ilii\ s friini ihr ilntr 
Ilf I III.- iippiiiiilinriit of Iht- ill ml III tilt ritlor and -^lui II tun I and lilr 11n ir a naid, im pro\ iilrd in I liK 
-l■('tll>n uiilnii iliirts da\' from tlir datr oi ilu appoiiiimrtU oi (In- tin id art ii tin tor. and that la-ndinir 
(In- arhit nil loll (In- slalim r\i-tiiijr iiimirdiatrh prioi lo tin- di'piiti '■hall iiol hr rhariK'-d honitnl. 
I Iial no rmpio\ rr >lmll hr < omprlh-d (o rriidi I prr'*oiiiil ''rr\ n r \Mlhoul liw ron'-riil 
.''i-rond. Tluil Ihr an ard and (In- pa[irr'> and pioi n diii^' i in I ml mu I In' h 'i iiiioin irlaliiiK thririo, 

I « riilini iindi r tin- iiainK i>l tin- arhidaior'. and w Im h '‘Imll li.ur I'n foil r micl i ifrri ot a tall of 

I \| rplloli'-, ^lmll hr Iilrd 111 tin- rink ■> olln r 111 Ihr i irrilil i oinl ol ihr I nitrd '■l.itrs fur tlir l'.l■•lIlrt 
n In r> in ihr < <ait ro\ri"\ iiri'-i ' or t hr ai Ini lal nai I' riil< ird inio a ml 'hall hr himl mid i om Insn r 
U]'ou hoth parlir'i, niilr'vi '-i l ii'idr l.a i i im <>i Inn njiimiriil on lln- rri onl 

1 hild 1 Init 1 hr O '•pri (i \ r pa i In ' I o (In - n w 11 d u ll 1 rn. h lull hlulh i mi in r lln 'iiMn-, uinl I hat Ihr 
'aiilr ina\ hr '-pri lliralh riiloi i < d in t i|nil v 'o la i ns (hr pi i\\ • i> o| .i < oiiri ol i ipiil \ pi mill / 5 or m/m/, 
'I h,ii no hijnnrlion or oltnT ImdiiiK' pioi i " 'Inill hr i"iird n hn li shall < onip. 1 ihr ].. rn nininri h\ 
aiiv hihon-r acaiiist lii« will ol a i oni rai I na pn 'oiia 1 la Im oi i \ n > 

haitlh 'I hat I inplo\r. s di's.ili'iinl with Ihr anatd sirill itol h\ ir.i'.-n ■-1 'in li <ii"u(i'tin inai ijiiil 
tin- M 1 \ In - of Ihr riiiplov IT i n Ioi.‘ ihi <• \ pii.ilioii oi i lu i r itioin hs l n.iii mnl alln I hr mnk iiiir i>i sin h 
in\ aid will loll I Ki'i'iy tlnrl \ <l.i\ s' man r iii w 11 ( m;r ol i In ii in O n I ion s,i i<i .pin Noi sImII l hr 

<•mplo\ ri dissati'lird w il II '111 11 an aid d I'liU" uii\ < mj.hn. ,• ..j . inplo \ 11 s .m a. < oinit ol 'Ui h d I'sat 

I'lai I loll h.'loir I hr < \j)iialion < a 111! I r nn niths fioin and a lO r I hr nni Knm i a sn, ti a n aid n ithoul 
t;i \ mjr llni I \ dii\s' mn n r in w i nint,' <>i hi' iiilriitnai 'o to ihsr haiirr 

1‘illli '1 hat said an.ird 'ha 11 I oiitiiiiir 1II |oii r as ht 1 n i i n tlir pm In-' tIn irto na lln piiiodrionr 
\ (.1 r al lu ihr saini 'In 11 i^o ml o pi .n I n a I opi i a I loii, mid in i in n m hit lai nai U|m >n ihr 'aiiir siihj. i I 
jirh\ Ol II t hr saiiir rMiplo \ I r aixl ihr s.iiiir i la's oi < iiip|o\ ■ I s 'hall hr had nnl il lln . \ i mat ion • a s.tnl 
niH M a r it I hr an ai <1 Is III >1 -i I .I'nlo .is pi i>\ nh d III so. i imi |i tin 'I li.il as lo nnli v nliia I < ni|ito \ < i s 
lio| Ih loian m;..' (<> t hr la o< >i < >i l.iiiI /a I loii < >i om,) n i/a I lolls n h ii 1 1 s| m 11 . in < i iii lo I In - ai lat I a I loii. Ihr 
s.ild III hit la t loll mill Ihr a n md iii.n Ir lln n in 'hull In a hr hiinl iiir inili 'n tin - 'anl nnl i \ idnal i tiip|o\ - 
ri's .'ha II j;i \ r a"i nl in ni il in^ lo hri oiin |mi I n s (.. ',nd a i tat i.it nai 

Ml 1 'I hat lln - a n a 1 il In iii*; hh d in I lir i h i k s ,aln i o| a i 111 ml i i ai 11 ni i hi I mini Ma l>as 
llririnlii forr pro\ idi d, 'lia M ,ao mto jaai in a I ■ oil ion niid lU'U’iiiriil 'lia il hr i nl. n-d I hr i nai an ord* 
iiiK'I'i at I hr r \ piial toll ol im ila \ s I Man 'in h liliiiLt, null s \\ il h m 'ui it n ii da \' i il lin pm1\s|ialllilr 
r\< rplloiis llirirlo Joi iiia (1. 1 ol l.i n a ]-pal i ii I Upon lln 11 c oii|, m n h n hi a'l 'aid anald 'lia II K" into 
piai I n 111 o|>iTatloll m d )inl^iiH nl In i iili i nj an oj i| ni;.l)\ w In n in h r\n | >l ioii> 'ha II lia\ r l.n-n 
liinilh d|s|iosi d ol 1 1 1 In i In 'aid i ) 1 1 ml i out I m on appi al lln 11 I han 

At (hr r\ pi lain III I a Oil da \ - Il olil lln i In I'lon . >M hi i 111 Ull i olM I Upon i \ i i | iln a I' la k r 11 11 > sun I 
an md, as niori said, j iidp'iin III sha 11 111 i in. rnl m an orda in i n li 'anl iln I'lon nnli " durmi; 'md 
Irii da \ s oil III r pm l\ 'hall nppi a I I In o 1 1 nm lo l hr i in ml n m i ,a appi al- 1 n in h i a'r oiiU sm h 

poi Iloli III ihr In old 'hall In II a ll-liill In I 1 1 > 11n a ppi I la I r n -UI I a' I' In n "a I . I -1 I In pr a-i r lllldnl- 

'l.ii'ili 111 ' and n - ii'idi 1 . 1 1 loll ol lln nnr'l nais .a la w pi i s. nti il I o ml . \i . pi i.m- .i ml lo hi - d. ridnl 

I hr ill II I mniai loll ot 'iiid < 11 1 ml niin I ol .iiaira Is upon s.iid -j'li 'I n an s||,i 11 ho iiiial, a lid liriiii; (IT 

I n nl Iiv (In' ( h I k I In inii lo said (limit loin I lud^'iin lit pm - u i n i i In n n > stn 11 Un n upon ho nitri nl 
h\ -md rir< I ' ' oiiil 

II I \i op! I, I 111 all ,i\' md ,u I Inia 11\ 'H'hi lln d |udj.'iu( ill 'hall h. < n l< i. d s.-l 11 im ,i'idr Ihr a ward 

Hm III 'in Im - Ihr ]>m l n s iii,i\ n,;!. . ii]-.m a jinlitim iil lo (n - < nU i - d di-i>o'niii ol I In' 'nhj< i l iind- 

ti I of (In - ( olilon , 1 '\ In. Il i iidiiiin nl n In n i iiO n d ' lui 11 lia \ r tin -aiii" h-i n a ml i lln I as |iidK- 
iin 111 I 'itrn-d iipi 111 an .i\\ aid 

M < 5 'I lial for llin pm po'i ' i Ins a< I lln m hit rah’is in i. ni pim idnl n.i m < nin r m tlimi, aluill 
)m \ r |im\ rt (o ail ii 11 iiish i o.i I lis am I alhi nmlioiis, sip n snhpo iia', i<'<|imr I hr at (i mlmm- ami lrs(i- 
11)011 \ ol w itm-ss. s ami tin- pi. id III t loll III sm h liooks papi i'. < onl on N, api n nimls, and doi mnrii ts 

nni(« 1 lal lo a jii'i lit I. I III mm loll o| lln iii.itlrrs nmlri him 'Mj^a I nm as iim\ I.nh ml h\ tlir nai r(, 

and nni\ ni\ oIm 1 la - uni ot i In- I nio-d Mah-s i .an Is ..mprl \i niirs'cs lo al Irinl iimi h stuy and (o 

piodm i- siirli hook', papi i', i niili.iri', apTn iiiriil' ami doi mm nl' lo Ihr ,'aiiir i xlriit and nmtri (hr 
sal III -1 olid lln >11 a and pr na || n « as is pro\ idrd top in (In- ac I to in'iilah- < oimm-o <■. approv'd I'rhrna r\ 
foil! I II rmiKi rn Iniiidi nl .iiid riplit\ m, and thr .nm miiiiriils I in rrlo 
Ml I. I hat < \ I r\ U'.'ri rnn-ut o| at Inti at i on mnlri (his ai ( si nil I hr arknou I* <li.'i '| h\ tlir pari m-k 
lirfoir a no|ar\ piihln or i h rk o| .Mlisirn l or < inmt rum l ol lln I diiinl .''tairs, a mi n In n so hi know I- 
nlpi-d iM''ip\ o| thr s iin" 'll ill hr l rmi'inil ird (o 1 In - < hmi iiimi oi i In- | m. r'lan < 'oniim n-.- 1 'onuins- 
sion w l,.> 'hull (ilr I hr sa nn- in 1 hr olln r .(1 sani I oimni'-ion 

,\n\ apm iurnf oi arhiind nai u Im h 'ha 11 In- rm ri.-d luio i onfoi iiimip to llii' ai f, i-\rrpt i hat il 

'hall h" r\rc uini h\ i-inplo\ ors Mid 1 \ id 11a 11\ iil'trad of h\ a la ho] oii'aiii/alioii as 1 hrir n pn-'. nta- 
ti \ r. shall, w hen duly ark now Irdp'rd iis lirr. in pio \ nh d, hr trmi'imllnl lo lln- < hmi man of thr 
Intri'lair < oiiiiiHTrr ( oiiniiis'ioM, w ho shaI! ( an'r a iiotn r 111 wrillin' (o lx srr\ nl upon Ilu' arhi- 
Irators, li'(in« a titiir and phn-r for a nin-tmp ot '.nd In im.l, w hirh 'ha 11 i>r w nhin fiih-rii da\ s from 
lln- rvrruliiiii of san! airr. rniriil of ai lulralioii /</.</, //na- m, 'I lial Ihr s.iid i hmniian of |In¬ 
in Ir mi at r (’oiiinu-n r ('oinnii'snai shall drriinr fo cal I a nirrlitiK of arhiti.ilm s umh r sm li inrn rinrnl 

miU"s It hr show n to ins sali'tai lion iliat tin- rniplo\ rrs Mfrninu 1 hr suhinissioii rr]irr'<'nl or im'lndr 
a inaj- >i i!\ of all riiiploA r.'s in thr 'rr\ n-r ol tin- sainr i-niplos .-r and of the saim' Kra<io and i las,s, and 
that an aw anl linr'Uaiit to'md 'nhiiiis'ion ran jii't !\ la- irpm-lrd as la mini)' upon all sm li riiiplo\ n s 
Sn 7 'I ha( iinriiik: tin' p<-mlrin \ of arlnlralioii midiT thism I it shall m>t hr law fnl for tin-l'iiiplo\rr, 
jiaru to 'Urii arl-it rat loll, lo di'i li.irp''- llirrinplo\rrs, i>urtu s llirirlo, i-\( rot for inrlln irin’y, \ lolalion 
of law, or nr)'h'<'t of did \ imr for Ihr oruani/ai nm rrpri''rnliin' sm h mi pan n-s to ordrr, nor for i hr 
rinplo\ ( ra (o nnitr in, aid, or ain't, s| n kr iiKiiiiist said rinplo\ rr, nor. dm nnr n P'THhI ot tlirrr months 
a fit r an award nndiT 'in li an a rtnt ration, for sm ii < mplo \ i i to di'i haik'r mi.\ sm h rin|il i\ r('H. rxi'rpt 
for Ihr ( au'( s aforr'ani, w dlioiit k'' '"tt lhiM\ da\ s’ w ritlm noin >• of an m'n-m so to di'i harRo, nor 
for any oi sin h miploM-rs, diiniik a hkr prrioil, to (jiiit (hr s.T\irr of said rnij>lo\rr uilhoiit jii.st 
r.insr, w iihoiit Riv iiir !>> said rnii>lo\rr iliirt> da>s’ w ritlrii nofmr ol an iiitrid so (o do. nor for wnrh 
or^,'am7ation rriiri-'riiliiiR siirh rniplo\rrs to onlrr. I'onii'rl, or ad\isr otiurwisc An\ violation of 
lhisst.-r|]on shall snhjrci tin' olTrmliiiR part\ lo liiitnlil\ for daimiRrs /’mi't'/o/, 'I'hai nolfiliiR hrrrin 
rontaiiird sliall ht- ronstrnrd to prrvriil any rinphwrr, parly to 'iK'h iirhilralion, from rrduoinR 
tlir iimnbrr of its or Ins rinplo\rrs w hrnrvrr in its or his judRinriit bnsinrss nrci-ssitirs rr'|Uirr aurh 
rriltu'iion 

Sec H That in rMTy incorporation nndrr theyirov isionsof rhaplrr (ivr liiin<irc<l and sixty-Rcvrn of 
thr I’m ted State'Statnlrs of riRtit' rn hundred and eiRhl\-(i\r and rikhtrrti huinlrrd and rlRhty-Kix it 
mii't he y>rovid(‘d HI the articles of im'orpi>ration amt in thr • onsiiintum, rnlrs.and h\ lawsthata 
member shall cra-sr to hr siirh \>y partn ipatiiiR in or h\ iiistiRatiiiR force or violrnre HRainst ^rsons 
or proyiertv diirinR stiikes, lorko'nts, or ho\< oit'.or h\ s.-ckiiiR to nrevt-nt otlx-rs from work tug tnrongh 
vJolence ihreaW, or intimidations Mrmlirrs of sm h inrorporationsshall m-t hr inTsonally liable for 
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tlu! <)*‘I)Lh or ohliKutionsof llio ... nor Hiuill such (■ori.onuions he liable for the acta of 

liu'inlHTs or otluTH in violntion <>f Imv, un<l j'ih'Ii r(»r|»otjili<iii'< iim\ iippcar li\ (l<'Ni),'njiloil ronri'votiUi- 

t v<‘s ii(‘for4‘ (ho Ifoiinl li\ lilts iK't. or in jinv suits or pnKTi-i|inj/« i,ir or tiLoiiiiM such coiix^nx- 

lions or llicir memhers m aiiv "f the Fc<l<'ral couits 
Si.r \) 'I'lial a liciicvcr receivers ii|H)oinic(| i)\ K, dcral courts nre in (Ik- possession and (ou(i.)l of 
railroiKiH, llie cin|)lo\la's upon such raiIroads slial 1 have llic iivchl to Ix' licaril in such ( oiiiis up m all 
<juesiionsairccliinr tliel«>rtiisniulcou(lilionsof ilieireiiiiiloyineni. throiiyh theollSei'rsninl repri s, ui.i 
lives of tlieir ftssfx'iution, uhcilicr lui'oriiorated oi unincorporated, and no reducHou of vva^es shall 
he made l>v siudi receivers \\ idiout the aullionU of the oairl liierelor upon iiolice losiich eiuiflovees. 
.“HkI iioliec to he not less lliaii (vvi lilv davs ladori' Ihe lieantix: upon tlU' rceeiviTs' iK'llllon or applli a- 
lion, and !<• he p<(s|cd upon all i usioiiiai v hu I let in lioards aloiiKor upon t lie ladwav opeiatecl hv sm li 
ns'ei Ver or lei eiv ers 

Sir II 'I'hal each meiiihci of said lioaiil o| a i lulial ion sluill tcceiv e a coinpciisalioii of leu dollai' 
per day lor Ihe lime he Is a< luallv mii|>lo\ed, ami Ills I ravel Ini' and oiIiit iieccssarv e\pc(iscs, and a 
sum o| money sullieicnl to pav llie same, loi-ci her vv illi i lie tin veilin' ami oilier ma essm \ ami proper 
expenses of aIIV < oiicilial ion or ai hii lal ion had hl•|■cum^c^, md lo c\cec<| icn lliotisaud dollar* in an\ 
one vear, (o he appi..\cd li\ Iheclmiimaii o| ihc hiteisiale Commerce Commissi,,ii ami audited hy 
(he protfci aei oitiKiiiK olliceis ,.| Ihe'i reasiii \, IS lieicln appropiialed for Hie hsoal vears endunr June 
Ihirlielli.eii'hleeu liumliisl aiid Him l\ I iirht and ,hnie (liiilu lli cii,dile<-u hundred ami nimd \-nine, 
out of a 11 V iiioiiev 111 I Ik‘ 'rreiisiii \ iiol o| hm w isc apiuoprialisl 
S>r li Tlial the ai 1 to cicalc htiards oi ai Ijilnil loll or < oinmi'sioii foi scilliiiK eonirov eisics and 
illtlerern'es hel vv <'cu :all load coi poial uais ami ol In r common cal rieis ciii,'af'cr| i u luicrslatc or tiT- 
nlorial (rans],oi lai nui ol piopci l v oi peisotis ami (heir cmiilov ccs, approv isi Octot.ci iirst, ciLditcmi 
hiimlnsl ami ciirlil V cii;h(. is hcicl<\ icpcilcd 
Approved, .liiuc 1. hSKs 

CALIFORNIA 


('jilifiiniiji onactml in ls<)| ' aii act |no\iilnio- (’,)!• a State lioard of arliilralicii 
siinilfirin ’'(‘Ui'ral natnn‘ t<> tin* State hoanN in Massax'hnsctts, New York, and 
other Stati's. The hoard was to consist of d ineinlieis. was lo liav•'anilionly to 
invt*stii^at(* when eitlier or liotli ]iarlies to ;i dispiile slnnild leipiest it. ainl to rendm 
a decision liindiii;^ for It iiiontlis, if liotli jiarlit's should .loin in tlie apiilieation. 
Local hoards of afhitrtition were also anthonzeil. 

It is stahul. howevt'r. liy tin* eomnnssioinT of labor statistics of ('alifoniia that, 
althoniifli a hoard was iippointed at first under tln^ act, it iloes not apix-ar tliat it 
twer held Ji nieetinji or «‘.\('reised any ftineti<»ns, and that no successors to th(‘ 
orii'inal hoai<l wi're vvvr ai)i>oint('<l 'Plie law siunns to Im' a eoinph'te dead letter. 

COLORADO 

1. Statutory provisions. '—(V)////>()s///o// <>J huanl —T\w i^ovevnor. with the eonstnit 
ol th<f sfuiate. IS to apjioint a State hoaid ot d iii<'inhei-s, one an (‘inphiyi'r or repre- 
stnitative <)f jiu employ ers' association, one fed from some labor oii;ainzatioii. 
and a third appointeil upon the recommendation of these two. wlio shall act as 
seendary. Tlu' term (»f otliei* is two years. 

hirt’.siigaium on nppInutfioH of porlu's —In tins Stati' there is no piovisioii for 
uiV(*stii<ation on tlii' applicat ion of one ]i,i) t y oiil \, al(h<Mii;h perha[is this would he 
ia>v<‘red hy the authority ol the ho.ml to end<-avoi lo mediah; m any strike coming 
to its knowledge d'he law siiipily ])i ovides that it is lawful for the pai lH‘s to any 
labor dispiit(‘ to submit it. .lointly to its decision In tins ease they must agree to 
abide by tln^ decision of the laiaid and to eontinui' at work iiendiiig such decision, 
provided it sluill ht' given within 10 days alter the completion of tlie mvf'stigation. 
The decision would thus nominally lx* binding, hut tln^ law contains no special 
provision as to the turn' in which it shall continue m force or as to the method of 
compelling ohedimice. 

Inrestigatioii (iii<{ ntaiiaiioti on initidtirc oj honrd. —Wht'revcr it shall come to 
the knowledge of tiie hoaid. by notice tioiii ;i nuiyor or othiu' loiail officer or in 
any other way. tliat a sit ike is threatened, oi has ociuirred, it is the duty of the 
board to commnni<mte with tlu* employei and employee.s and to try by mediation 
to effect a S(‘ttlement. It is the implied duty of tluMiiavor or other local officer 
to give notice of strikes. 

The State hoard may, if it deems advisable, iii default of otht*r settlement, 
invi'stigate tli(‘cause of the contro\ersy jind publish a report stating tlie cause 
and assigning the responsibility or bhimc 
('ompemidiion members iire paid each annuallv. and tlie secretary 
$ 1 , 200 . ' 

Power to minnum av7m'.s\se.s.—The hoard of arbitration is given, without very 
specific provisions, generjil power, such as that of a court, to summon witnesses 
and require the production of hooks and pajiers. 

Load Ixxirds of nrhiimtion ond vonvdintion. —The paities to aiiv controversy 
may agree to submit tlndr dispute to a local hoard, the composition of which may 
either he mutually agreed upon or the employer may designate one member, tlie 
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ompl(>yoo> iuiothrr. ;ni<l flio two may M-loct a third, wlio sliall bo tlio diuiriuan. 
Tins ))i>ard ''liall hu\r all tlu' llo\v<■I^ til' tin- Stato board, and its jnrisdiotion is 
oxcliisiv < . alt hoimli It ni.i\ a''k ad\ter ot llir Statr boaid Th** doci^ion is bind- 
ini4 to \s iiaio\rv o\tont may li.i\ i“ boon a^arod ujKHi bj tbo parties in nnikinj^ the 
.subiitis^ioii Th('v(‘I dc.iI .11 bitialotv au* paid by tlio town or county per day, 
not c\ci‘odin;r Ml davs Cot .in> one ai latiation 
2 Work of Colorado board - The Stale lio.nd oi arbitration of (’olorado was o.stab- 
]i''bed in thebiitfi pair of isiiti Its srcimd annual te]>ort. covininj; the jteriod 
Itoni Nboeiiiliei II.l><n*.to N(i\emliei 11 . I s'.is. .staled that ]iMetic:iily no lal)or 
dl{ben!ne'^ had aii-'eii in t’oloiado dnmiLC tii.il tinn' e.\ee])t in tlie coabmining 
iinbiMiy in the uoi tliei n p.u t of tlu' St.itm and in s.-ttlim; the ditlh-nlties there the 
State bt>ai <1 took acti\ e pari 'I'Ih" one district, winch coin]n iscs a consnbu’abb* 
nniubei ol nniies. has been tin- vciaie nf sevcial siiikes <lnrino r<N-ent veais. In 
.laiiiiniy. the workmen at one of the minitiLC centers demanded an increase 

111 wai;es. wlneli linally bioimht .iboiit a suspension at several other points in tlie 
norf lie) 11 ('oloiado e(.;il dist riet. in \ ol \ in;,' about Ttm im n The distnet union of 
iiniieis .i]ii»!ie(l to the Slate lioai<l 1 oi m\e-'( i;'alion ol the ditbculty. ami about tlie 
same I line 1 lie Opel at Ol s e\pt essed .i wil lui^'iu'ss to submit 1 lie disjiu t e t o arbitra¬ 
tion Uo'b -'idc'' ,11 ( oidiuul\ entered into a loinial a-'roement to aibitiate. and 
till' State boaid m.ele .m m\esti^^Mtnm. whu'li was coiuiihded on ri'brnarv 11 . 
The luinef^ li.id lue.intime ^roMe back to woik. the stnke bein,i' only of t) day.s’ 
<lni at loll. The 111 tel \ et It loll o| I lie S( at e boai d pi ob.ildv ] ire veil ted tin* con tlliini- 
tion ol the stnke fm a Ion;' piuiod 'I'iie decnioti. it is to be noleil. ^'ranted 
jii art trail \ ,ill I lie demands ol t lu' men for an itiei e.ise in w;i;;es at the mines jiar- 
tieiil.iih in\ol\ed iSeeond Annual liepoii St.ile lioaid ol Arbitration of (kdo- 
rado. ]>p ;>- P,' 1 

CONNECTICUT 

Statutory provisionsft is staled bv the ,seeie!ar\ of llu* ('oniUM-ticiit board of 
at bit 1 .it loll. 1 hat w bile t he lio.ti d is oi;;aiii/.ed t he eoiirls liave so intei preted tile 
law as to de|)i i \ e it (•! ail i m [>oi t ant powers, and Ili.it the tel ore no ] tract leal us(‘ 
li.is lieeii ma<le ol | lie pi o\ isions m t he ('oiltM'cl leiit law The law IS. liowi'Ver, 
s|imm.iri/eil to] the sake ol comjtleleliess 

(ilnni (if I mi I, (I - -Tbo b< lai d of arbit i at i< m is lo consist of three nn'inbers, 
(tne bell 11 . lio 8 en I lorn 1 lu- jiolil it al liarl \ < astin;' llie lii;;iie.s|. nninber of votes, one 
tt oni 1 he ],,i 1 1 y I a ^tnm I lie next limliesl number, ami a tliii d from an incor])orated 
laboi oioani/atioii ot the State 

/nr, sliifi(tin,i un iijij>}ici[li,>ii III jun-tirs - In tills State there is no jirovision for 
in\ esi malioii oti the applical ion ol tuie j)art\ oiil\. ablion;;)! perhaps this would 
1 m‘ eo\eieil b\ tlie ,iIIIlioiit\ of ihe boiitd lo emlea\<ir lo iiiediule 111 ally strike 
( omiiu'to Its knowledi't* 'The l.iw siiiijih [u o\ nles t hat il is lawful fortlie ptir- 
ties to a laltoi dispute to submit It .|oiii!l\ to Its ilecisnu) In Ihis ease they 
must a;;iet to tilude b\ tlie tleeisioii ol the Imaid and toi-ontiime at work ]iendin;' 
sneh decision, pii>vide<l it sli.dl b<‘ ;:i\<.'i) within li)<lays afte?- the com])letion of 
the inveslmation, The dicision would thus iioimiitilly be bindin;', but Du* law 
con 1 .11 ns no s]»c( lal pio\ ision as to the tune in whicli it shall continue in foiaa* or 
as to tile method ol i-onipellni;; oiieilielicc 

liicr.sli<ialiiin nni/ iin ilnil ion on tnihalirr of honnl -Whemw'ei it shall como 
to the kno\vlei|; 4 e of the boanl in any wa> that a stnke is tliri'atened or liay 
occuned. it is the duty ot (lie Ixiard to conimnineab' with the emiiloyer and 
employees and to ti y by mediat ion to ejfeci a settlement 

The State boaid may, in default of other settleim'iit. investit'ab' the caust* of 
the controversy. 

Coinprn^iiihoii of boun/.—Five dollars ])ci day of actual .service, and expenses. 
I'onrr /(> sitniinon ii'ilnrssrs -—TUo boaid of arlntnition is ptiveii, witliout very 
specihe {iiovisions. I'emual jiower. such as that of a eourt. to summon witnesses 
and r(‘(|uiit* the production ol books and papers, 

IDAHO 

1 . Statutory provisions' — Coinimsi/ion oj Stu/r Idlmr comvitKsioit .— Tlie governor, 
with the consent ol the siuiate. is to apjioint a Stale board of three memliers, one 
an emjiloyer or repiesentativi* ot an tunidoyers' association, one selectcsl from 
some labor orgam/.alion and a tliini .i])poinled on thi'recommendation of these 
two The term of ollice is (> veais 

Imrstajdlion on opii/irntion of port wk .— 'rin* hoard is bound to take cognizance 

I i’lllilic iyUUs, , li Zi'J 
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of aiiy (liHimtc an (“nii)l(ivor who cinploy.'s not ](‘ss than Ur) persons and 

his <nn])Ioye(‘s. npoii application ot citlier or both parties The ai)plication must 
be signed by tin* cinplovcr oi by a proj>erlv asccrtaiiJiMl niajontyot’ the einjiioyeus 
in tile department alfected, or by a properly chosen lepie.sentative of siicli 
<‘inplo\ee.s. It must conlain tlie promise to continue without lockout or strike 
until the decision of the board, if made within d weeks. Tlie names of the employees 
making or sanetionim; IIh' application are to be kept secri't. Tlio board .shall 
make jiroper iiniuny and n-poit to flie part,i(*s what, if anything, oughtto be done 
to adjust the dispute 'I’liis decision shall at once be mad(* jmblic. 

Effect <>l the (hcisimi VVlieie bi)t h parties are puiied in an a]i])lication for arbi¬ 
tration the decision sh.tll lie landing on tlieiii for d mouths, or until eitlier gives 
notice of (it) (lavs tor its jci minatioii 

hiret<ihj/tfi(tn <iii(t iiieili<tfiini mi nntnitiri' ot boo/'d. —-Wher*!V(‘r it shall come to 
the knowlc(|gr of the hoaid. bv notice trom a mayor or ot tier local officer or in 
any otlier wav. 1 hat a st nki' is t iirea((‘nc(l or lias oi-cm red. it is the duty of the board 
to comm uiiK-ale with I be ciiiploNcr and (‘m[dovees;tnd to ti y by mediation to effect 
a setihunent ot, pi ovidcd that, fI k* stnlii‘ or lockout is not act daily iu force, to per¬ 
suade them t o submit 111 c mat tens in dispute to a.i liitration. It is tlic mi]>bed duty 
of tbe mayor or otlim local officer to gi\ e not ice ot striki's. 

The State board m.i\. it it deems ad\isab!e. in default of other settlement, 
inv(‘sligat(‘ till* (aiiseot llie i out loversy and publish a report stating the cause 
ami assigiuiig the lespoii-ibility or blame. 

'' 'miiiieusiitmn a/ Ixi'iiil Si\ dollais pel day "f actual scr \ ic»*. and expenses. 

Pmerr III 'ytiiinnmi c/b/cssc.s- -'Pbe lioaid ot arbitration is not given ail unlim¬ 
ited powei to ( onipel tesliiiioiiy. but is speei.dl\' a.uthorizi*d to summon as witness 
any operalne allected .md any poison who keejis the na-ords of wages, and to 
rcipiirc tile production ot books and i)a[>crs conlaiiung the records of wages earned 
or ]»aid 

Lin-Ill hoiinis Ilf Ill-hit rut mu unit i mu ihulimi --'rin* partu's to any controver.sv 
may agn*c to submit tb(‘ir dispute to.i local board, tin* composition of wbicfi 
may (“it her bi' mnt nally agi eed upon, oi' (lie emi)Io\ er may designate oiu* member, 
the cmployi'cs anotbci. ,iiid (he I wo ni,i.y select a (liird, wlio shall Ih* (he cliair- 
man. This lioaid shall h-‘\e all the powt'is ot tin* Sl.it** hoard, and its jurisdic¬ 
tion is cKclusivc. allhoiigh it m.i\ .i^k ,td\ice ot tie* Slate board. The decision is 
landing to whate\ er exteiil ma.\ li.i\ e brcji agi (‘ed iiiion bv the jiiirties in making 
tin* submission. 'I’liest* lo( .il .u biiiaioi-.. .n ,• jiaid. by (In* town or <rounty, p(*r 
day. not <*xccednig Hi das s Im- .ni\ one a i bit i. it ion 

2. Work of State boani. 'Plus boaid li.is only been oig.uiizcd.and has not yet been 
(*alled u]ion to act in .uiy ' dm. 


ILLINOIS 

1. Statutory provisions' —< 'mttpositimi <>l .S7u/c />oo/v/.-Tin* governor, with the 
const*!!! ol (In* sen.iti*. is to appoint a State board of arbitration compo.sed of 3 
nn*mbc!N. oin* an (*mpl()}(*r or r(*prcscnla(ive of an employers' as.sociation, one 
h(*lcct('d from soiiit* labor organization, ami a third who is neither employer nor 
emplo.vec Not mole tiian two shall bidong to one i>oliUcal ])arty. The term of 
office is thuM* \cars 

liirestufotimi mi upplieaiimi uf fxirties.—The board is Itonnd to taki cognizance 
of any disjmt** l)(*twccii an (“mplcyi'i who emjiloys not les.s than 2.') persons and 
his cmployci's uiion apjihcalion of citln*ror both paitics. In tlii.s State the law 
contains a tin tlier iirov ismn that where difficulty concerns sev(*ra] different estab- 
li.shments or emjdoyeis, tin* aggiegate number of <*mployees being not less than 
25, tlie board lias .pirisdietion. Tin* application must be .signed liy the employer 
or by a properly .iscertained majority of tin* employei's in the department affected, 
or by a pro])erly chosen n'pn'smitaiive of sucli (unployees. If must contain the 
promises to contiiiiu* without lockout or strike until tin* di'cisioii of the board, if 
made within 3 wt'eks. The names (if the (‘mi)loyc(*s making or .sanctioning the 
application aic to lx* kept sccict. Tin* board shall make proper inquiry and 
report to tlu* parties what, it anything, ought to be done to adjust the dispute. 
This decision shall at once !x* made* jmlilic. 

tJffi'ct of the r/cc/.smn.—Where both partu's are joined in an application for 
arbitration the decision .shall be binding on th(‘m for (I months, or until either 
gives notice of bO days for its termination. 

In the evcuit of a failure to abidi* by tie* dt'cisioii, where l>oth parties have 
joined in the application, any pi'rson aggi iev(*(l may appeal to the circuit court, 

- I# 
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which shall ^rant a rnlo a^^amst the oifendinj: party to show cause why the deci¬ 
sion has not been complied with. Upon return of the rule the court shall hear 
and determine the (pie.stion.s presented, and has power to pnm.sh for contempt 
any person refusing? toeomidy with the decision, but such punishment shall in 
no cast* extt'iid to imprisonment. 

Inventifjation aud nicdiaiwn on nn'fuifnr i\f hoanf —Wht'rever it shall come 
li) the knowledge oi th<“ board, by notice from a mayor or other local officer or in 
any other way that a strike is threatened or has occurrod, it is the duty of Urn 
board to communicate with the I'mploycr ami employi'os, ami to try. by media¬ 
tion. to effect a settlement, or to persuade tliem to submit the matters in dis]mte 
to arbitration It is the duty of mayors or other l<n al oflieers to ;ri\e notice 
of stnkes. It isalsotbeduty of theolheers ot ]al)or oiyanizations to^uve similar 
notice to the b()ar<l. 

This Staf(‘ is ni'cuhar in having' no detinite piovision lor makinj', on its own 
initiative, a imblic investi^atnm ami rejiort as to the n sjioiisibibty for strike.s, 
but it may make such investii'afion at the instance of eitlier iiarty 

('omprii-<a(ioti of hoot'd —S! ])oi \ear eaeb. and evprjises. 

poitrrs mionliiKj tnfinsxrs. - 'riu* Illinois law is espreially full as to tin* power 
of the boanl (d' arbitration to obtain testiiiinny. It mav summon any jierson or 
require the production <d‘ any book in pa])ei lieomed neeessary. ami in case <»f 
renisal to attend or to produce such bunks ami iiaiM i s. ir is tlm duty of the ciieuit 
court, upon apiilieatioii of tlu* board, to issim an attaclimeni to enforce the ordiT 
ot tlieboaidot arlutration 

2. Work of Illinois board. -Til*' ^lllnol^ State boanl of artiitratiou stnuiis to bavi* 
been (lUite aetiv(‘ and tanly smcesvfnl m its wnik lake most of the other Stat(> 
boaids, it fU’esents no foim.d statistic,il leeoids o| its work It iep<»rls its action 
on leadinj; imlnidual eases. The ie])oir nf is'.lti ne ntioiis onlv d nj these eases, 
but tli(‘se weie all ini])ortant ones in wbidi lornial leei.mmendatioiis were niad(‘ 
by the board, and in 4 of wlmdi it acted as aibilialoi on the joint a])pliea1ion of 
the partK's. The board has itselt ])ouite<l nut that its nmie impnrfaiit work lies 
111 brin^diiK to;,'ether em))lo\eis ami ern[)l"yees nifni mally, and l»e\nnd (ineslion 
It has taken action in many less imi»oi tant eases, lint h ni ,iet ual -^ti ikes and li>ek- 
tnits and ot disputes not leadimt to cessali'Ui nt wni']<. whieh are imt dnsci jlmd ni 
tin* r(‘]M The follnwmx'’ talde lomjuled iiom tin- annual leiiorls of is'.i.l to 
I'slip. co\' is all of the eases speciti<-ally des<-nlie(l 


n’n/7, I>l Illinois Stoir hn, ml <>l <i i In I fill nni. IS'i'i ISUU. 


Total cases n'l'ortrd .... 

('a.s(:'s iirlatratcd . 

Cases itives(i);nle(| vvidi lorruni ici oiiinc n-i lt'•'n 

CiiHcs <»f sllccessliil ineduitlnii 

Cases (d iiiisiic< cssfu! iio'.liulioti 

Joitit ui'pllcaUeiis 

.Ipjilicatiuns Pv one purl \ .. 

.Aelion l>\ iiiuiatne oi Poiitd 
Arhilralioii retiisod ti\ finplo\eis 
Arliitratioii refused Py empliaI'cs 


The total number of cases of tins more impoi tant i baiactn leported dunnj; tin* 
5 years was ttl. Ot these then* were only 11 cases of tonnal ailutration on tin? 
joint petition of both parties. It is noteworthy. Imwever. tliat 1 ot tliesc* formal 
arbitrations took placi* durinj< tin? year IHpii Wliile there seems to lie a somewhat 
more marked inclination on the part of employeisand employees in Illiiioi.s to 
apply jointly to the board tor investi;.ra1ion ol conditions and for authoritative 
arbitration, it .seems that the awards of the board have not always been complied 
with. In one instance? the employers lefusetl to accept the dectisnm. while mil 
cases the workingmen refused to abnh* by it There have been also 7 eases in 
which employees have otfered toarbitrato disputes, but in wbieh tin* employers 
have refused to do so, AvhiU* in 'I cases the offer of tin* emidoyers to arbitrate was 
declined by the employees. In ;l instances the State board has made formal inves- 
tigatioips on the application of out? ]>arty only, in ac(“orilane('wulli tin* authority 
erven to it by statute, compelling the attendance ot witnesse.s ami presenting 
tonnal re(?ommendations. In *3 of tln*se eases tin* iec<»mim;mlations wcue not 
adopt-^*d. In one of them the application for intervention liad bi‘en made bv the 
employees and they themselves refused to accept the recommendation of the 
board. 
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Althon^fh tho report of the Illinois ])<)anl for is eniirely occnph'd with a 
(h'Kcription of th<' eases in whieli it bad taken foinml action, it is proliahly tnie 
that it informally inediaU'd in a considerable nnmherof otlier cases. The leports 
from IHiU) to nu'iitioned cases of nn‘diation, ot wliiclt seemed to liave 
r(!snlted 111 a ix'acet'nl settlement. As above intimates] the- lioard donlth'.ss has 
act<‘d ill many othe'r nnrepoifesl ca.ses. 

Tli(' States boaid lias no authority tee make'a formal investij^ation and re'Coin- 
meaidation <'xe-e‘]»t on the- initiatne-of one ol the']»ailu s It may mediate Init it 
can ne)t reeiiiire'tile attemlance' of witne'ssi s The* lejKnt of the board tor IMP!) 
recennineniels that aiitliority be ^dveii. such a^ is foiniil in th«' laws of Massachu- 
sedts and various o(]i<*i Stab-s. btj- loimal iu\e'stm''ation in e.\li<-nn* case's where 
ne'ither party make's a movement. ()n this ]ioint the* lioanl say'' 

nm. |Ii(iiik)i s'O'alK r| li\ iIh' r('( ctK I'iiiIl•l||. il tii > i| imt hi ,| |]|, Illinois 

lU I lit nil loll 111 \v is now |ii'i frcl l!nl}itK'''t r \ 1*1 i h in i' \e il I 110 iloiihi siiLiursi liii I Ini .1 iin'ii'liiiniit 
'I'lu' iiiiisdH lion of I III- hounl, loi iiisi.in, mmlii Ik- cMi mh - I iiileaiiljiL;i meU -o ;is n, k| \ ih,. 

boiiel, III <‘i‘M)iiii <’iiM'>, ilii- |)o\\ I I I .| unit iK'ii'lriiM n VI - 11 ) 4.1 1 loll \ I |>it's( m 1 1 |< n . 1 n n, no iiii|iiii \ 
ili(o ( 111 ' Inc Is ol iiii\ cnsi- null s-j oin- oi hoi li s|.|,'s v[|,il I i.\ |ic 1 ii loii, e i|iii --I -in li nn| nil \ \ s(t ike,- 

or II lockout )ic<|iicnll\ in \ olves 1 in- imhln inicic'l - lo .i hi o-t 1 Mini ll in.i \ In -1 one iinii <| 1 ln<iin.'li 
ee lon)4 |icrin<i ol time uml ciitnil irn ni tov^ nml im oiociiit nr .■ n|..iii 1 in pnhln 'I In - 1 10,11 <1 mu \ on I \ 
e-tiiie'H\ Ol lo cllccl 11 set llcniclil I iiioii^hi oin il i.ifoi \ iin ii 10 Shoiilil il ilh iii|ie o| i|. ow n iiioiioii. (o 
uscerlnlii (In- Im |s i( must (|t |icini clille-l\ n|>i>ii oiliinl.i 1 \ it s|inn,n\ 

We Jim of till - oj >111 loll I li.il the |ioe\ I'l s 111 >\t |)os-|.y..( .| |,\ 1 In - ho.ml m < .isns In .ml ii[ioii ,1 |mli< uiion 
of tlie' I'll riles. \\ It II icfcrc-iK c l<i tin - .ilh inl.-i m 1 ti ml Insi mioio ol ei 11 n<-"t « slmiilii !i< o\(<'inlctl lo nil 
Ctiscs wlllcll. in Mlsllcc |o IHlhllc mil I C'ts \Kiulll llp[ic.l I lo It t|Ullr 111 \ I S[ mMltoli Tin- Il in 1111)4 til (he 
lioiint ill .siicli I) I tise, of cttiii'n woiilii Imnl imlioth hut it in.unit ol'. .1 nui ninl nn|>iii|inl |itt's< nl.i 
(loll of I lie liicH. 1 1 woilhl iin<(iicst loinihlv Ino t nil 1 in | >01 (mil in llimiit < - on |>iihlii oiminm ninl .1 pio- 
llolinccd nlit] nssnrIlO' I'lihllc oiniiioii m no simi 11 l.n tm in t In - s. 11 lonn-lii tti 1 liis 1 ins- <n ihtln-iill ics 
'fills ]io\\ct ol in\ csiimuloll should |.f w h'lll \ ili-t It I mum \ .ent --lioii M in i. n li to on] \ m 1 n-cs 
ill\<iU IM).; (lie iHililif- n cl In It Ion inni 1 m-.| 1 \ lent—ns, lot iii'lmn 1 o 11 kt - 01 lot koiii' ol n w iilt-'|iu nd 
clmrnclci jcoiinriii/in)4 lih- or piopm t \ oi (.'iidim; lo ih'in 1 \ < 1 In |mlili< oi its vii|,[,| \ o| lootl oi lui l 
or ol its liici lilies foi coin III unit n (loll 01 1 inn']>i>i hi I mii 

Prior to tile Illiuols boaid had im JniWer to <-!lbiree its deeisKUls e\ e'U W hen 
liotll parties .]oineel m apliliealioii Moi(‘o\ t-i . it h,id U" [lowei' \<> eompe] till' 
atte'lielanee'"f witnesse's and the- iimdiie timi n| inniKs Ih o\isioim ( ox eiiii” this 
point we'i’e'ineoi'poiate'd hy anii'iidmeiils m isii'.i 'I'in-ho,i 1 d n-poi i<-d at theeiie] 
of that year tliat li had not made use ol these eonipnlsoi_\ pmx isioim Tlu'ir laid 
IxM'll no instance of .l witness dlsoho\ii|o a suhpu'lM oi lofusitu; lo lesllfy (U to 
Hulnnit books or pa]it‘is Moteovei. no use had Ix-en made'of the aiillionty Te) 
comiK'l obe'dienet' to awaids 'Plie lio.itd s.n s 

III ev(T\ I'lise liejiiil upon |<iml npplienium iliii 11114 1 In - p ml \ i-.o the tiet ision t>l 1 In- honel li.is heeii 
fnitlifiillj enrrieil r)nl Tins sin(eint ni m sni.j, < 1 to oin - .iiip.neni 1 \i npinm tin iiielli 1 (tint ellot 1 ,il 
H sell leili ell ( ot the ininilm I loiiMt-' n I I'.iiin w In 11 I ml 1 1 --iili pn 11 n ipn h d to (In- pioeei-iiitii: hii( 
(Ills in mnlitv w ns iio( n ensn Ol -n hil tnl loltiipon n [oini p> (ii mn il w m nn e I \ ,1 1 t-e of .11 |fin)ili il 
seUleiiie-til hv eoln-llinloi \ nml Imils, (In-honnl hi iimim. ,ihi nil i t oiiifi 1 m f oi opi-mlois mnl iiiiin-is 
nild nrKili)4 eolieess.|ons n ml f t-nipioliilst K 'I lieh-loie ihe pio\|sion itl.ilniL’ lo (In ciiloit 1 iiieiil ol 
decisions \\ ns no! iipplii'nlde io (hi - < Jise, mnl n h-'oi ( 1 In ielo, liml I In le ht eh ;ii) \ il I'posiiitin m ilmi 
<li reel loll. III list lin M- pi'ix elMtiellei I mil 

3 . UluBtrations of intervention 111 imning disputes, 'I’iii'niost impoi t.int worlx of tlu' 
Illinois Stab' board of <irbitiatioii has ireen ni eoiineetion wilb dis]mfes in tla* 
coal mines. The ad.insfnu'nt of tlu- i.itesof wa^fes and eondiiioiis ol lalioi in 
the different cottl-minniti dislrndsof the State is pei-nliaily diflicnll. While, as 
is pointed ont elsewlieU' (p. ddd). nio.st of lla* dilfetem (*s ai(‘ iieaei'fnlly ad.insled 
by confeieiu'es b(‘t\ve(‘n tlu' oi;;ainzatio?ts of euiphi_\(-is .mil enii>loyees tliere art' 
some mine operators wlio iefii.se to lie bmind In tliese conlt'it'tu os. and lu sonu' 
cases confereiici's fail to lain;; .ilioiit a sell lenient. Tlu' Stab' board eiideax ms in 
such instances to lead the jiaities to aeo'pt its oooil otliees oi submit to arbitia- 
tion by It. It is probable that as the system ot emieiliation and aibitration by 
representativi'S ot tin‘ coal indnst i \ t iieumt'h es becomes mor*' jj;en('i al in its scope* 
and more successful in its workiUkt, llu' Stale' lioaid will find less call for its sei v- 
ices in emineedion with dispute's at llie niiiies. Inetee'd. tins tendency was alre'ady 
manife'st during ItHMf,' 

One of tile most widely known strike's of le'e-e-nt yt'ais was that at tlie mines eif 
the Chica^m-Virden (’oal (’ompaiiv. be'^innimi: m isbs The' State* .punt commiltee' 
of operators and miners had ti.xe'd the i.ite bu minnij^ ce)al in this district at 40 cents 
per ton. The eipe'iators at Vurde-n redused fe)ahi(le !>y the* late* anel len-ked out 
their men. After about 2 months the operators anel ninu'i-s in tlie* ehstriet joine'd 
in applyin.f; to the* Illinois State* hoard feir arbitration. Tlu' board reiuh're'el a 
deei.sion declaniiK tliat tin* rate of 40 e'cnts jie'r ton shoiilel ajiply. Tlie* opeiateirs, 
altliej '^b tlu'v liael snbnntte'd to aibitratimi anel had ai^ie'e-el to he* hound bv die* 
award, lefii.se'd fei aece-pt tliis de'eu.sion Other atb'iiipts to binij; about a po;t<-e-t.;l 

^'See (e.-sijmi>n.\ dI \Ir .liivli, \.il .\:i, p Ii.sT' 
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settlement failed, and ultimately the difficulty led to violence*—the well-known 
riot of October 1'^. 18iW, caused by the attempt of the Chicajto-Virden Coal Com¬ 
pany to tmpoit ne^ro miners. 

On November 15. IMPS, a conference was held at Chicago b(‘twt‘en the operators 
and the miners, at which a member of the Illinois l)oard ju'esidi'd. An agreement 
was reuclu'd ti.\ing the ])nc«‘ for mining nin-ot-mine C(tal at 10 cents jkt ton and 
determining various other matters of di>j)ute Tlie agreement, how(‘ver, proved 
of .short duration. Tiie next year the oneratoi.s of the Chicago and Alton subdis¬ 
trict. including those at Viiden. dt‘clineil to i>aitieipate in tiie .loint eonlereiua^ fo^* 
establishing scales throughout *^lie State ami lefu-ed to he hound by its action. 
They, howe\er.<'ontlimed at tiist to opeiate their mines at the scale rat<‘ {-10 emits) 
under piot*‘st. ofFeiing t't submit the question again to tlie State boaidof arbi¬ 
tration. The miners refused to ailnliate.alhging th.it the tuevious action of the 
opi'vators had shown bad laitli. The Illinois ltoai‘«l, liowt-ver, on tin* a))pheation 
of the opmatois. made a tbi mal investigation and i ei)ort. going exhaustively into 
the eonditi<)ns in tlie dilfeieiit <'oal-mimMg disliiets and ieeommending that the 
mining lalein this di.stnct l)e tixi-d at :{5 5 cents, with ( ei tain other cliang<‘s in 
conditions caleulat«‘d to lie e<iuivalen1 to ,i r.it<‘ ol :;s cents. The board found that 
seveial of llie «>|)eralois liad been working at a loss iimlei the lO-cetil rate. Tins 
ree<tminendalion was not at cei)tt‘d l»y tlie mnieis Tliey insisted ni»i>n the .scale 
lirie<“, ami the mines weie <‘h)se(l until September. when ojieiatioii.s were 
resuim*il umlei an agieenieiit bclwi'eii tin-owneis and the officials ot tli<‘United 
Mine Workei s The rate was still retained at -10 cents, but various other changes 
in eomlilloiis were made 

Tlie history of t lie intervention ol tin* Slatt* lioaid in tlie well-known strike at 
I’aiia was somewhat snnilai to tin* liistoiytd tin* \’n«len ease. Tin* first inter- 
^e^tlonof the hoard, in iS'.tS. was iiiadeiai the application of tlie miners only. 
Till' ojicrators refused to a<-e<-pt 1h<‘ boai d s i<'< uiiinM‘ndations 'rhi<»ugli feai’ that 
violence, such as li.id been evi)en(‘nced at Viideii, might follow, tlm governor 
sent ti(*ops to the nnm-s at 1‘anain November, is'.iy Negio mimu’s w’i'n* inqiorted 
ami ti<iops bad to lx* retained at the seen« ol dillicully for many inontbs. no little 
noting and bloodslasl aceomiiiinying tlie strike. In Ajiril, IStMl. the State boaid 
of aibitiatioii again visited Ikiiia and <‘onfened with opeiatois and mim'rs. 
“Snell w s tlie degrei of peisonal animosity tliat had been aioused by long 
inontlis of w irfaie between opeiatois and iiiiioii miners that the task of eoneiha- 
tioii was Olio of till' greatest ihffii ulty At length, howevei. th»‘re was brought 
about a i onfej cnee f )t tbe op('i atoi s and the official rejuesentatn es of tlie miners, 
in tlie presence of the board, Apiil III.' Tin* function of the boanl in thiscasi* 
proved to be inostlv one of coiiciiiation. 1'he fixing of Ihe mining rat(; was nlti- 
liuitely left To the boaid by agieement oj the dis])iitants. lint within tin* narrow 
limits tliat it .slmnld n<»t be less than dO cents nor mon* Ilian dll cents. The most 
difficult (piestioii was as fu tlie dis<'rimniation in leemployment against union 
miners tin account of alhgetl acts of Molem e The boaid recommended that 150 
union nnm rs be at oiiet' reenqiloyed; that mmuiiion miners tlien in t‘mployim*nt 
1>(‘eontinmsl itnupoiaiily; that if the opeiatois, (oi any reason, .sliould lu'cline to 
reemploy ei'rfam union miiieis, or it thi‘ union men should iiartieularly object to 
certain minunion immu's on account <if acts of violence or for other reasons, such 
mulesirahle ineii should he iliseharged or stiieken from the list of tliost* eligible 
to ri‘<‘mploynii‘nt. Tht* ]iersons thus to he th.scliargt'tl or <lro]»i)<*d slmuld be 
deeidt'il u])oh by mutual agreement belwis-n llit' ojieratois ami tlit' union miners 
or by reference to the Stat<* boaid. 

This decision was m»t aeeejitetl by tilt' miiieis. wlio did not wish to have any of 
tlie nonunion nmn retained. Tlie iiqu'c'cntatives <»t the miners at the eoiiferenee 
apliaieiitl} hail been di,s])osed to go turtlier than the body of llie men. The hoard 
ot ailiitration was violently entieised. ami thestiike coiitinm-d until October, 
when, on aci'ount of the inqiroved conditions of hnsin(*ss, the ojierators were 
willing to pay the scait* jiriee ami made an agreement with tlie miners. The com¬ 
pany agreed to reemploy those who were in Us serviei' at the date of the original 
suspension as soon as pos.sihle and thereafter to employ onl) union men. 

In the.se two instances the vigorou.s efforts of the tState boaid of arbitration 
seeiiuHl to b(‘ coiiqiaratively iiieffeotivi*, and yet it is by no means impossible that 
still mori' bitterness would have been engendered had not the board intervened 
from time to time 

In .several otlu'r important mining laises the deiusions of tlie hoard have been 
accepted bv bo*h opeiators and miners, and vtu’y beneficial results have been 
accomplished As illustrating the conqilexity of the matters coming befoiethe 
board and the careful nature ol Us investigations ami iviauiimendaliOMs, tlielollow- 
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rt(u-ount of its uction in tlie case of the dispute between the Assumption Coal 
and Minnij^ Company and its employees is (jiiotc'd in full from the n^port of 

'1 (IK Mil (OS < (>Ai. ( AHh 

III Miiv, IS'jy, rill' iVml uimI NIiiihik'C oiiipiiny, of As.Hinniitioii, IIlinoH, and its 

lllrd H iH'litiini for tin; Hiljii'itiiu'iit of (In' iiiiiiiiit' }-ri('<-(o lx-imi'l a( ttml |•lu('^' Tlio liistory of the 
CUM' H fiillv in till' ilrrision, u'tiii li Ji ipprai'. In'low 'I'lic licariiiir u a^ i oii'lui (oil at SipriiiKlu'I'i 

h\ ak'ri'i'incnt of |iar(ii- '1 hi- I'vnli ik > t.iki ii .ii llii' hi iiriii)' w ill hr loiiinl in llir nppi'iiilix to (l^'^ 
ri'porl In ii<Mi(ion to this rviilriu r, ilir hoiifil i-aii'M d to hr iiiiidr, h\ ’ts < liaitnnin ainl ■>rrri (ar\. a 
IxTHonat ins|>rr|ion oM hr iniiiintr ptopm \ at V-siunphoii Thr hoard li \rd tiir niiiiin^ |>ni r at .'>2 
rrlits piT (oil, inn of nil nr This di ri'ion was an rjitrd by hot h sidrs 

Kollowini; ih the full t<'Xt o! ihr lircision 

Sl\ir OK ll,l ISols, ItoAKI' OK \KKIlltAlloN, 

Sjii iiiafii l‘l. 17, IS'./'./ 

In (hr inaltrr of tlir joint a|iidi<'iilion of thr Assinnplion Coal and nninc Coiiii>an \ , of \s«mni»( ion, 
Illinois, ami ils i‘in|doyi s 

Appliral loll lib'd May 20, is'i'i Hr;ii mil; ,il .s|n inirlirld. Ma\ 2e, l.s'J'i 

In this rasi' this hoaid H prlKiom ri lo nx a ininiiiL; mtr l<p| tlir ,\ssiitiii)tion > oal iiiiiir 'I hr difTrr- 
I'liri' hrl isa'rii I hr i niplo\ iiiK’ roiiipain ami it- niiplot <'s i- yi;ip-i| hi I hr a pp Ik at ion in thr loilow in^t 
lanKniik'i- 

■ .\ illllnriirr hrlurrii sanl roinpaiiV and Its rnifiloxrs as |o thr propri pnrr lo hr paid lol lilinillX 
roll I III Mild roinpain s nniir Said pi n r is to hr s.. |l\r«] as to allow (hr i oiiipan\ (o makr a uason- 
ahtr pM'lit on thru rajiital iii\rK(rd. lakiiiK ihi' hiisinrs> lor llm \rar hcKinnint; .himian I, |smm, and 
riidiiiK |ir( riiihri II, Is'ih, as a hiisis |o iij^nirr lioiii as shown Ironi sworn spili tm nts inadr lioia tlu' 
roinpuii \'s honk', ami a Iso (uKini: into roiisidn at ion l hr im rra'-isl w iiyrs to hr |>uid thr da\ labor for 
tlir \rar rmllllU |K'r« inhrl ll, hs'i'l, n\r| thr wanes paol lol Ihr \rar IK’IH ” 

'I'hr ,\ssiiiiipH(iii c<ial and .M ininn ('oniiiaiu, al I hr I tinr o| Ihr inaiiKiiiai ion <if thr ttrnrral strike 
o) iiiiiiris in lso7, was paMiiy l.'i rriils ]irr loii. inn nl.imiir 'Ihr scalr lonnnlaltsl h\ thr 
iiuiirrs' Matr coin riitloll Srpli iiihri 21, l.s'JT, a<l \ain < d (In' pi ir<' to > rnil', hill a ri,iiniiioniisi, was 
rlTp'rtrii ami wi>ik was i<''inn<'<i al 'lO (riiK '1 Ills lah.' pir\aiU') unlil \piil 1, is'is Th,. M'alr prr- 
paiisl l)\ Ihr loinl sriilr roiiiimllrr ol opi i a tom a in! iiiim is ..I (hr Stair in (hr previous !• rhrnai \, and 
rliri Ii\r ,\pril I, laisrd Ihr pi irr al \svinnpinni |o no ( rnm poi loll 'I hr ronipan\ <h I'larrd i|s uni- 
hihl\ lo pii\ (Ills jairr and closed i|s Iiiim' | ho si|vp( H'lon i oiii iiiiird lor alioiil I hire iiionlli' Woik 

was dim n'siiim <1 at r>2 ■>< rnts and the mu .. d in opria t loii al this t,i (r <lni iiiir t hr n iiiaimhT 

ol I hr \ ear 11 w .'i' allryrd at Ihr hrai iiik o| i his i asr t hat I his pin r w as a"( iilnl to h\ tlir roiiijialn . 
not hrrinisr i( w as coin rdrd (o la- an ripiil.ihh' lair I ill I nna« h I II pr<'l' It in '' to | "Mill 111 ii I hr nu nr 
to iriiiain nllr. ami in thr liopt' ol sri iii niK a loWri iidr nn I In - sin i rriluiK t ra i hiii l hr sralr for ls'*s 
lia\ UiK la-rii n-adoplrd h\ (hr joint aralr < omm iMi-r |p «i Is'Ki, | hr s, ,il,- pi i< ■ a I \s'iiitip| mn rrlimilird 
iim liaiiK'd 'I'hr nil nr was 1 losrd ,\piil I, |s'n hut ..pi lal loii' w rir ir-mm ci w ilh a i< <lii( rd loirr 
prinliiiK’' a" in \ rslnm Mon h\ I Ills Ixianl hn tin- pin posi oi li \ in;^ Ji laii and ripiiia hli' nnninjt rafr 
It will hr ohvri \ < d t lia( (hr ,s. opr ol 1 hr im|UlI \ is li III lli il soiin \t Iml lit thr In 111' ol ihr .ippllra- 
tioll 'I'hr mining pin r " is (o hr so |i\ < d as |o aliovt thr i oinp,ni\ iip makr a nuscpiiatih' ipiotil ipii 
Itirir riipitat ui\ r'li <1. tak mir thr hiisim s, n>i IIm' \rai hriuniiiim .hitiiiai \ 1, Is'l.s ji:,d ondin;; Mn I'ln- 

hrr .11, IS'is, as a h.isi' lo lioiii(> lipnii as v|n>w ii t|p>m 'W(p| ii sini miml' iii.mU' Ii . ..nipain's 

hopiks ’■ W lull I III' plot I'M pii dors imp! r\i Imir all cpllip'i p-.piiskIp lalioii, iioi . hliiiliatr al I ol hri sourrt'S 
<pI iiifol mil Moll I lia 11 ‘ 'W tp| ll s(aM-mrii|s nnnir lioin I hr p ppinp.i n \'s Im mk',” \ rt w r (a ki' 1 1 tola' thr 
rnn( roll]lilt < oii'iiMppii lo l>r i'omiphnl w nil III ain \ iiiK at a p'oin'lii'iori in this i asr 

[I is shpiilalril in 1 In' a j'l I lira Moll 11 ml Ihr la pa nl 'hall la kr " inloroiisnlrraMon thr inrrrasi'd waKr' 
(o hr ipani Ihr <la\ lahm npi (hr \rai mdiiiit Mrrnnhri ,!i. !.s'i',i. o\ri llir waj’rs pani fol lilt' trar 
iS'l.'t " lliil ll w !is iioi ilniippiisliah d III (hr Ik’iiiuii,' I ha I ant inrrrasr ui thr wap’rs ol dat lahor liini 
hr.'ll a. Mia lit <irmandnl onvas in .'.piitrniplaiKpn and w. do not IrrI jiislilird in iM'inimiiiK n iir-rrlt 
pp.'silih- im rr.isr in sm h waprs i.. hn oiim .i Im t.pi in ih.' dri.Tiiiiiialion ot a miiiimt lah- 

\ s\\oni stall nirni h\ ,iii pplln . i p>l dm p ompaiit 'hows dm K>!1 'pw inv.' snimmil \ ol .ipal product ion, 
thr a\ run:'' niinii.K pm . , ami rrri'ipis ami drlpiii 'rm. n(s in dir \ .ai I 

(r |i P'S w I'ljllll I ipal milU'd |s'ls . . tons . .m.Ip^I 


.\\rtaKr minini: piiri' 
SrllniK' purr ol pplal o 
,\rroUnls lo'l. 

.n loll 

Ipnl 

'•nils 
> pH,'H,t ".1 

,(ll 17 

•M 73 

Net salrs 

Paid toruinunj; 

Paid lol hrushiiiK 

Pant holtoni nini 
i’aid lo|i iiu'ti . 

Paul for rxpt'iisrs 


j27 7''7 1(1 
1. d9 P) 

'l,0'.i(|-P. 
7.','Vl 1.^ 
,s,,(l.) .t’J 

31 

Total 



,M,,').!(p .M 

I>lsrounls oil rp)ii|p(pn hooks 

Profits oil iiirK Imiidis.' irstimalrdl .. 

*111 IH) 
12 ' 00 

1,(I(p2 .ho 




■-tpi'p 00 

Cii'li l.ahim r fol 

vrar'swork 


I,('p2H ho 

'I'hr jiho\r r.xprilsr iti'iiis do not iiirlndr intrrr't on imrstiiirnt. nwallt on 
ml (ii'i.rt'ciaMon ol iplaiit 'riu".' (sa\s thr siatniirnl 1 air ' arrfiillv rsMmatrp 

coal rnnovrd. or natii 
as follow' 


Inlt'rt'si oil in\ t'sMiirnl i aril ml, not rsMiimlnl t ?UKM.*(,K) at n prr rriK ?6.(KK'. (X) 

Ko\a)l\ <*n rotil at .! rent'jpcr Ion for.'■pit (2>l lolls .. .. .. t.Wfi.SS 

i)rprrr'mlion of (plant, odirr tlimi for roiil u'lnoted, for tear .I,(KM) UO 


(irainl totiil lo's for tlir >rar 


(<.(■.09 ^3 
3,y»0.73 
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A ‘«u|M‘nnr •iiialU'. <•) coul i'- priKliu od nl AsMiinpcuni, but. uiili'Mi^'h 1I^ iimrkft prlci- h jiuu’IiiiIh)\ i' 
ilu- ji\iT.iK'' i<ir biuimiiiDiis (oiil o\viiiK to tin* Merrill ot (ho niltio aiul llio iliiiiiiows tif du- 

vi'iii (tt )•< ibn ftuul otu- liuli fofi Ml tlih'kiH"v-' ilioco-t oi pnKiiiciioii is siU'li (lull I ho coal is o\clnilo(i 
from ill.' I iiicjii^o nrurket, mul has to .Icpriul uikui roiisiauptiou lor doinc'lu’ |)Uij>oscv m tlio 

< <'nini I part ot l he't,! ir in (he < iiu s ami tow ns alotii; the liiu of (lie I lliiiois I'eiiiral Kail road 

It I' eoiuelideil h\ the ( oiiipaii\ tiuil iii oriler to earti .1 ei'tits per Ion for ro\ alh on eoul retno\ lal. 
?1 00(1 for the natural depiouiil loll of the plaiil, and interest at the rate of (• per'eeiU oii all m\es(IiU“nl 
of SUIO.tHK), the mining rai« shoui.) h, re<lu< ed to n I i entsprr ion \ still tnrther ledii.'tion to (•eeiils 
ts uriri'd h( IIII ISO ot a imssiiiio in< ioas.‘ in the w uKes oi da\ labor tun, foi the reason aireail) stated. 
tliH pio]>o>nion Is 1 luMiiiaie<l Iroiii lhe< H'l alloiietln i 
The board ha - < iide.n orod to ii'i’i-rlaiii the luiioiitit oi enjaial iii \ osi( d b\ t he \ssuinplioii Coil I and 
'limin’ CoiMp.i n V on a hn ha pioin nun he pro|irri\ i ah niati d, but. ow in^r to a <hs<’iepaiie\ ot stale- 
iiunis ami i ii< uni'l-im es some 1 1 ilia ull\ has been e\pi-ni‘iii i >1 in a in \ ini' at a 'iilisfai tor\ I'oin lusioii 
upon dll' point I he ^'onei al iiiaini.m r o| die i onn>ain 'tated t hat approMiiiati I\ ;diio.(ioll had been 
I n \ 1 sti d in I III mi 111 , .iiid as al lc ,id\ 'hou n. t hi' u ,i' tin ba'is upon w bn h i( was pioposed to es(l 
tmite proiii and lo" 'I tail Ilii' aiitoiinl ot moinn Ini' bi i ii expended at the 's'lniiptloii iniiie (lieie 
IS iio doll I it bill u In I In 1 oi not allot ii i .in he propel I \ i oii'ideii d an i ii 11 si meiil allot her 

Iplesiioii It I' 'tilled, lot Iii'l.oiii dl.il the ioi|ipan\ hi' io-m | p.nd a dividend -that nhetlii-r 

prohis hav • m i i m d hav e )a eii niv I'led ’’ ill t lie pio|>ei I \, I lilt n 1 ' adiiiilli d on I In- ol liei hand, 
dun 111 111 ll oi die '(no (KKI lul' bit II d 'V oIer| to the I i-pn \ 1 IH III ol JlloneV llol loU ed to make II |> losses 
iiK Iirrecl in pi i.o'Is ol niipioiiiat'l. op, i.nioii Ii is ,il'.. .iIIcl;, d ili.n hni;e 'iini' ot l In-1 apital liav e 
been e\pi !id< d III I In puii lia'e of < oa I liehl' lull. Jl v\' a Ti |o a llovv i i ( n|s p< i ton |oi lov alt\ 
on I oal H' |i ■! I ol die op, r niiu,' ■ \pi ns, s we do m i)o' < ,i'e. n is mainh 'll\ iiii|uop,T (o iiielnde 
linun V pa id lor ( oa 1 rii,: III' as pail oi di> in v i 'lim iit 

Moiie\ 111\, 'll it III a I oal mine mii'l be i-xp, mted ' hi, l)\ 1 1 i loi die 'inkiln; o| 'halls and i Ji fordie 
ell, I mil ,1 1 bnihiiims ,1 mi I lie pill, h.i'i a iid , lUi'Ii in t mn o| mai liiiiei \ .iml ecpiipliielils I'lie '"iiiiip 
1 loll Ol me beim; I IKKI t< I I III di pill 11 11 ■ ' 111 k 111 u'< 1 1 'Ini 11 ' w ,1' < \ p, ii'iv,' \i I ordllik’ to the K<'IU‘Iiil 
inun.iL:i mu di< , om|ia nv, l he m.i m -ti.ni < o'l a ppio \ imah Iv sjii iKm and I In -1 s, ap» siuilt SI.'i.ikk), oi a 
tola I ol ' ; i.iKKi 'I he , \a, 1 iiiiiomil niv i s|, ,| i n biiilrliiiK', uiai. Iniiei \ and , <|ni[>iiu ill' w e ha v e liei-n 

llliabi, lo d,'l< 1 III)lie w ll h a ll V d, ' e ol , i-i laiiil v 

Tin I .i(ul,il ' 1 o< k 1)1 the '"iitiipliol' I oal .mil M Hillin’ ' ompaiiv is sIu.ikk) I he i apibi I s(oek of I he 

I ol |)oi utioii mav b,‘ , nln I iiiori oi |, -s di.ui I In e.ipnal ai 1 iia llv inve'|,-i|, Iml tii die i use ol the lor- 

poial loll mnlei » oii'i'leiai mn, w e w m e aw ait‘ o| no i m utiisbnn e w lin h woiihl i nils,- aiiv oiisniernhle 
V .11 la in I 1)1 I w., M I In -1 a p) la 1 spa k <i ml the < .ipiln I inv e'led 

I-1 oin a p, Ison.il v n w oi die immiiLr |)l,iin and Iloin all ol die , ii, iiiiislain e' of tin ' use. w, - are of 

the opin loll I Iml, foi I In' pii i |>o',- ol (hi' nnjui i v s )ti,|)iHi w oiild he a tan i sinuate ol tin Mn)ital 

iluesi, <1 1 In I .ipilal on v\ hu ll di, coin | aim is jH'i l\ • undid lo a n ii'oiia bh- pi oln 

So fai Us oiii III lonualloll I'x lend' a io\ all \ oi i Im e ,, u(' p, i ion on ( oat leinov ed is md an e\< es- 
'ive lUiUle 

\\ >‘ lii'liev e 1 1 lo bi- pro]'1 r also to iini ki' II nasoiuilile allow am e im depi is'union of plaiil ” J( is 
Will k iioVv n I III I .m oal mine .i i l lie , ml oi an um • ibiiu ]), i lod will i>e \ liiins|e<|, lea\ iiiK iiodnii^ 
to I, |)|, III (in oi I Lima I im i-'t iia'in e\i e|ii an liner I \ \ a I m l,''s Iml,- lit I In' round and some null hi ti¬ 
er \ w hn h III ii'l h, lemov, ,1 1 ., 'ouie ol in I lo, ,i litv to h, ol am \ .ilin w hab \ er lllsproper.lheie- 

loi, , dia I |)|o\ I'lDii shoiilil I,,' ma<l, lor a 'I ii k I iiK I mn i lo i, phi, e I he i a pi la 1 im i sled w hell (he 

111 nie shall I \ , I.Ill,' > \ ■ .ius|e<| U lial I Ills slmllhi be ll is im j)0"lble lo di (> nilllie W nil lllisolllte 

ai I tii.K V. I) , , ,iu |o (he <1 life I em e III I he I li.ii ,n |, r ,,t di lb I I'lil mine' bill ill I In jiri'sein i ase w e iiri" 

di'|>osi ,1 .. eih' dll , laim o| di, ' oiiipam lo ,s| i) 0 (l pu aiimnn loi di [Ue, uilmn of phiiil 

It mil'I b,' b, .| lie in III I ml dial w e a m , ompiiieci (o la k, die business ,,( diis eompam for die \ ear 

is'is 'as a b.isi' |.> im'iii,' iioin " liiiiinir dial \ear the \s'iimpimii mine was nil,- ihree inonilis 
I In lei ei|it - 'll, iw n |,\ dn -1 ompam "tat, mi ill, i hei'eloi, , a re iiol | he n i eipls I lom t he miin(<'rrn|)(e,l 

oiieiatioii ol dll' mine lor.ni i'DiMi' \ , ai, hill i,u nm,' .. oii!\ (in the oilier hum 1 . (he expi'Hses 

nil hnh <1 in die ',1111,' 'pii,'110 nt an imuied lor tin , ill 11 e \ejii, lor tlie imuiilemiiiee of an idh* imiie 
involves a , oii'iderabh- ,'\peiisi Thu' o| dll' lolal sum o| 's npi in d< s|f;iialed in die eomjiam’s 
slatuiu III as e \ pi. II', ' |( ap]u ars (hat S'M 7 us v\ ,is paid oiil du 1 ui« die Ihlee idle inolidis o| A pril, 

Mav. and I line 

Allou'elhi'i ( liliiilianiii,' die dill, idle iiloiillis fioiii lln , ah illation snp[iosiiiK a mililllj' rate of 
.VJ T) eeliis dminu' die mile iiionl ll' ol a< I mi I opi i.nioii, allow m^' a 'III k iiiK III ml for ' dej>re< mtion of 
plant " al Ilm 1,11< o| '| ih)() ].< r aiimim 'liikiiin oin lln- 'Imhl dedm lion 1 10111 dn- \i ar's proiit' for 

'•JH e,uim' lo'i, am! .n , epiiii;,' as ll, I ui.ile (h)' odn i li;;uii ' , oiilaim d 1 n 1... s sialeineiil 

of U'l eipls and , \p, iidilmes, di.. bii'im S' ,,t ill,' \ssiiiiip( imi <si 1 and 'I ill I UK ' oliiiains tor the nine 
limtl(l)^ of a, Inal oi,rr.i(ion in Isus woiihl hav • sh«,w n 1 lie ii,llo',\ iiik n suits 


1.1 < nuts 


'I'olal re< eijii' from sal<-s of, oal 5'is,'i|.i .m 

ikev ei|il'lioiii odu'i sonre, ' ., '.(it, lid 

— JT'J .M 

I- \ I'l SSI s 

MtniTiK (at ■>.’'i.'eiiis, S'Jh.im; 77 

BrusliniK . I ii<i 

Bottom men ... '♦ otid j.'i 

ii"'ti - - 7!'.).'.yi.' 

'I iseellam oils e\p,'list's 7,'}T.l IB 

'■inkiiiK fund lordepns union m month') . 'i:iD du 

Uojuiij on eoiil reiiiowd, at .! i eiits ja-r ton . !.()(»'.» :>:i 

- '>«;,.i(,X 66 


Net proiii for nine months. . it.dlO.H-') 

If the mine liatl heen in oiieratioti iliroiiKliodt the vear die protit'. if m.iimiiined in dm same nro- 
[Mirtioii. woiihl hav e uKKf'Kaled '‘4,111.1 17, or eiirhl piTtiiil on an iiivesdneiu of J/iO.diMi But il Is 
nlh'Ked thattlnniiK tlm snmim.r moinlis dm bii'im's' ha« iievei shimn a profit CoiieedniK tins lo be 
tnieaiid assnnmiir (Pc imiie. il in op, ration <IiirniK dm lliri-e moiilIm .li-siKiialed, would luive 
jiaid expenses. Hit net profits still remain ,i|ipro\niia(el\ s',',(idd Tins would meati six iHTi'ent oji an 
investment ol or. m other words, a divuleml of seven ami one lialf per eeiit on J40 («iU, the 

ttiilhonzed capital 'Inek of the eompaii> Ovvinu to die ha/ardoiis 1 luira, ter of the im estineiit, this 
is not an excessive profit, 11 certiunly oUKlit not to be Ic's ami perlia}>s oiikIiI to be more, but iiiifor- 
tiinalely, owniK to the (UTee t ompetitmri whit ll has [ire\ailed ni tlm , mii luiMiies,s in recent tears, 
investors in , oal mim minist now be eoiueiit w itli a smaller iimrKin of jirofit than foriiierl>. 

It has been ilie unvarvinK rule w lUi (Ins bunnl, whenever the'luestlou ul wages iius IjccU submilled 
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for <lc(‘lsion, to II x I lie rat<' ii** hii^h hh ih sliovvn to bo foi)'>l'l('iil with fan prolit'« to tlio <-mplover 
TIjI.H collilltloll IS liiills)<o||sibl<‘ 1“ llie Wclfair not onlj ol tlir ctiijilos rl, bol ol llii' oin|iloU' N'o 
person Ol eidpotaliou i an lx- luvlh «'\|M'rte<l to l•n^ra^•|• in a coiilinnoush luiprolllablo Inisiiiess or to 
jfive eiMploj iiietil lo Iimk*’ boilios ui no n fioin pliilunl Inopic imai \ i - 

'1 lie pii V rolls Ilf (In - coni pain lot tin- iiioiilli o) S(i \ ciiiln r ts‘is. v]i,,u 1 liat at .Vi '> ci nis per ton. nm 
of lame, tlie earn inns of (lie laliieis, u urkin^; an a\iTat,M o| u\ i-nt \ s, a\ cuik'e .i 1 pi-r liav Tins 
v\ e belli'\ |o lie SIniicw blit in excess 111 (111- cal niiiKs ■ a miiici s in oi In-r iniin-s o|ieral ini< iitnlei sim¬ 
ilar cotiililioiis - for instance, lie- '• ilnril \ein " mines of tin- n<ntle-m la Id 
'I'lie As'iiinpliiiii nunc Inis been in o[iera(ton diinnj; llic past snu at a niiniiii; rale of Vi 'i cents 
'rile millers lia\ e licm able lo cat n InirK liood w atres, and I la- coiii[iaii> iai' cal iicd a prolit-admit- 
tedlv ind an i'\eessi \ ■■ piodt, bill as la I ire pci li ijc a - onL;b( (o be i x pci lid III \ n W ol the low rates 
of lull II st I III ten I a I lb- pi - s til 11 111! Ill 11 ai-idi I at Ion III all I In- i-in inii'ia n< i w c aic ol I In 
opinion I lull 11n- 1 m I ina i .i tc oi >i 11 . m v .u \sy|||ii|,i na j oiiiibl lo la- iii.iiiiiauicd 

It M I iHTi Ion iidjiidK'd I li.i i 1 he \'siiiiipi loll I'o il ,1 nd M III 11 O' I'oiii p 111 \ pa v tor niininir < oal lifl \ - 
I Wo and oiie-liah i >i i) cents pci ton, run ol mine 


1 |oi: \i 1 It (' \ I 1,1 , ( 'iKuiiunn, 

W s I ollM \N 
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INDIANA 


1. statutory provisions nj hnanl. -The butu'd. known 

tiH llio Ijibof coiiliuission IS j)t‘Ciill;ii 1V ''otisllt iilcd. 'I'tie ^o\ fiipn is lo ;i[ipoint t’oi 
a :^-y('ar lenn one jKTson who lui^ hem lot 10 ye.iis of Ins life an employee tuid 
one wlio luis been for 10 >'eais an emplo\ei .anil thev shall iiol both la* menibeis 
of tli<* sanu* politiibil p.irtv When aelino ;is ,l lio.iid of ai bit iMldon these two 
persons are to assoemte with t hem .i jiidtre ol I he eiTi'iiit eoiit I of t he county in 
winch till* contIoveisy occms and.ii the [mi Iics ;t;;iee,.additamal members may 
be clioseii for the [larfK nlai ease, one by t lie miplovi'i and one ]>y the employee. 
Tin* circuit .iud;;e is the jncsidin^^ inembei 

ArhilnifioH luj iiiilutfirc of ptirl —'I'iie Indiana hi.w inovides for arbilration 
only wlu're liothpai lies a^h <• in a))plvin^'' foi ii in the i-.ise of a <lispnte involvin'' 
itt least ^.‘ipeisons. Such lUi anieemeni miisl 1»<' sp.ri,,.d by two-tlinds of the 
«‘inployt‘es atfeeted or bv .1 commillee elecled at ,i mei'liiiL; at whieb not less tlnui 
two-thirds ar<*]>resmt ff t lie employees ;iie membeis.d a li;nlc union they may 
be representcil bv ils nlbeeis 

I'oirrr lo skiiiiiioii /c///o .sm s---'I' lie eiienit _pid,ue. wlioislhe jnesidim; inenibei 
of the boaid of at bit 1 :ii ton, li.is powei lo comiiel the .illmdanee ol witnesses, 
jipjiiirently m (he same nmnner as when acting' as a. ie:;iil:ii <-oni t. 

kjj'irl o'l ilrvisioii —Where both pai I les have .piini'd in an apiiliciUion the deei- 
Hionof thearbit laloisis hinditi;^'. no limit lien it; lixed lor its dm.it ion Any pei son 
who was a iiatly to ilie pioc«'ediii;;s max him,!.; a petition helore tlie eirenit court 
of the eoiinly to enbn< e eomi»li,ine<' witli iheawaid Thecoiut slmll Mirant a 
rule to show etiiise why llieawaid lias not been obeyed, and alter examination 
8hall issm* an oidt'rio ;;ive .pist clfeej to the liecision. l)isol>i‘dn*iice shall b(“ 
deemed contempt of <-oni t and may lie ]ninishrd .iccoidint-ly. hut tin* pumshmeut 
sball not extend to iinpiisonmeni e.\c(>pt ni case of willlnl and contumacious 
disolb'dicncc 

Mcii Kit toil on iniiioiin- oj hoonl -On i I'ccivim; infoi mation of tin* exist t'lic** of 
any stiike or dispute alfecim;; at) or more persons, u is the dut\ of the memlxu's 
of the labor commission to put tliemsclyt's into communication with the ptirties, 
offer tlu'ir services as mcdnitoi s.aiid cmh'.ivor to lirinj; about an amicable ad.]ust- 
ment or to induct* tin* jiaities to arbitrate If <ifter a tlays the ditfcreiices have 
not been amicably jul.pistcd or submitted to ;irbitration.it is the duty of the labor 
commission to investi;;at(‘ tin* lacls ;intl causes of tins disagreement. For tins 
purpose it bits power to comi»el the altemlaiice of witnesses, its oidi'rs bi*nii' sub- 
jetd to enforci'mciit by tin* cin*uit < ourl Tin* commission shall report tin* rt'sults 
of its investigations to tlie •Governor, wlio, unless he shall pcrceivt* good rt'a.sons 
to tin* (“ontrary, s^l;dl at onct* aut bon/-c 11n* pnlilication of tin* i i'port. Tin* rejioi t 
shall tliereupon be pnnfctl and a copy fuinishcd to any ])ersoii rccpiesting it. 

(\»np( iis(i(io)t —The eommissioners are paid s|i) per day for tin* tiim* actually 
expended and iieces.stiry titivi'lin^ cxpcns»‘s and llie mcmlicrs oi tin* local boards 
of arbitration clioseii by tin* p.utn's icccixc the s:vme comtiensation. The dura¬ 
tion of the investiiration of :iny ctise is liinitcl to lo or la diiys. according to the 
eireuiiistanccs 

2. Work of Indiana laboi commission.—Tin* Indiana labor commission enteied upon 
its Avork in June. isar. Its liist report < overs tin* woik of IS months, and appeals 
to.sliow very consnUvahle activity on tin* part of the Ixiard and results by no means 
to be despised. A.s the liojird itself jioints out. the greater part ol its woi-k liad 
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]>t‘on m tho nature i»t c<>m-ihati(»n rallun* than arlntration. and. althon{<h it speaks 
ot arlutration in a • few in<taiu es," flu* detni]t“d statement of the eases in whteli 
if Intel voned sei'jn'' to sliow hnt a siuf'le ease of formal arbitration. There 
were altop'tlier during tbe months :t!i striker .ind lockouts in wliieh the eoin- 
mission took some part In I’M of thesr satisfaeteiy a;'n‘(‘im‘nts were reached 
throii;;h tlie mediation ot the eoiiinnssioii. In in of these eases tlie workmen 
secured eitlier aiUaitee in wa.i^es or otIuT impro\cd conditions In 1 (“ases tlie 
comniisMon sinipl\ in\es1ni:.)ied tlie conditions o| sottlennmt witliout takini^ any 
shale in biiinrinK il abonl. \\ hile m T cHse^ (he elfoi (s of the commission to effect 
an ai'reenn nt fai!e<i The tot,il numltei oi s(iikn miu o|\ ed in tin' disjiutes invi'S- 
ti”(ited liy the conimi'sion was |.5.si,’>. allliou;ili (i.UtMl o{ these were eonceilU’d in 
the nat lonal sti ike ot minei s dm ini^ IS'j;. m w he li tlie !ndi.in<i boai d <-ooperated 
wi( h t lie 1)0.11 ds of a! Int I atioii ot ()hio .uid Illinois m anliiij; somewhat to hi in;; 
about a settlement Aside tloiil the d'l (MHCS o| stllk)‘s ictrl leil (o. the <-ominis- 
sion\sas insti iinieiital in hi in^ume.; to .m endho\cot1s wliile in .‘mistances its 
Intel vent ion sei ve<l to pi e\ .nt 'ti iki‘s It ap]Hiiis tliat in a i onsidei.ihle number 
ol nist.iiices the nutlat n e HI si ekiii.i;coiicili.ilion i ame from one oi both of tliedis- 
]m1ants thenisch cs 

Tlie.-ei olid lepoit ot the liidi.ui.i hihoi i omiiiis.sion. coveiin;; the yeais IM'.iK and 
llHin show s I-veil i;i(‘ale! .i. iivil v .ind suci ess tlnin w.is mam test i‘d liiiriii;; the j)i e- 
cedin;; yeais 'The hoaid intervened in not lessih.ui Id dis]mtes durin;; (liese :3 
veais. and seemed intonnnlioii rei^atdini; m.inv ntheis in which it would doubt¬ 
less hav e taken ]).iit ii.ul Iheie bi'cii .inV piob.ibilitv ot ,iilvanla;;e resulliiiLC It 
does not ait[)ear tlial llien- vvete .in\ iiist.incrs ol toimal ai bitration by (lie boaid 
durum these v’ ye.iis In \,i; ion- i a-es wdieic the boaid mediated it dievv up wnt- 
teii terms of s<MHeliumt and suci ceiled III ]»ei -n.iiiin;; the pal ties toa;;ree to them, 
'rile leport setmis to show .ilioiit .111 iipial iinniln-i ol cases of mi'<lia(ion which 
resulted siicccssl ullv .Hid w Im li i esulti d iiiisin i < ss| nilv. Of course, it is ini]ios- 
sibletotell in ev m v 1 list a m e vvliethei the mtei v eiition of the boaid nailly liad 
an impoitnnt elfei t in biuiLTiim about a seKlenieiil ot tIn-disputi'. but in some 
illst.aiiecs tbe beHiTlcl.ll etl'ei t ot Hie lllediallonot Hie labol commission Is vei V 
obvious It Is poihied old I lia! s,'V ei .il dispiites w ei i‘ i atlier llii' 1 (‘suit of misini- 
der.staiidim; and ill !<. lina: Hi.in ot mm! i;iic\.ni< cs, .ind that when tlie paities 
wm'e (. ICC bionalil loiiiHici I Inonali Hie Hilliiciii e ot tin- laboi coniinission tliey 
loiind I'l I b‘ difhi ult V in reachiim a peace! nl -el H emeu I. Anion;; the instances of 
int(‘i Vell'ion wliitli m.pv beronsnlcied as niisiicee.s.sftd wcr<‘ inunv in wliicli the 
]»arlies nltiin.delv sofHcd tho st nlvc, Ind not wdli any apjtareiil it“^♦•l•(‘n(•e to the 
advn e of the ho.ud 

]’eiha]islh< most impoil.inl case m which llte Indi.iiia board has been inter¬ 
ested, aside 1 1 oiii the nat lonal ( o.il mil tel s s( 11 |{e, was t he s( nk(' in tin* works ot 
till' *\meMc<in 'I'm I’l.d e < 'omjt.Htv .d IH vv< lod ’PIle emplov ees tln'i e, to tiie num¬ 
ber ot [.add. asl-cd loi .in advance in w.mes and tin' mm o;;ndi<in of Hieir union. 

Tbe companv t laiitied tlial it hatl made l.ti;;e eoniiacls fot the sale of (m idate 
based on Hie ]iMw.nhii;; w.u^O's ami could not .dbud to laise them. Thestrikeis 
at Hist relused to .iccepi the seiviees of the Sl.de eimiinissioiiors 111 bnimiii;; 
aliout a settleiiieid Tliei'e was a tembnu y towaid l.iwlesMiiess on tin* jiart or fho 
men. esp(‘ei.illy heeaiisi' lilt' eomiiany imiioit''d vvoikmeii to take their places. 
The lalior commissioners i ontimn <l to uri;e the c.\ceidive comnnttei' of the stnk- 
eis to resort to arbitiafion or concili.dion Kin.dU a <'onimittee re])iesentin;; tlie 
strikeis. aceomjjaiiieil by tlu' eonimissioners. visited tin* otliems of tbe < om])aiiy, 
and after a eimlVienci* ot 7 hours a coidi.iet was a;iieed upon wlmdi ended the 
stnki' The (ommissioners weic liu;lilv cimipliineiitcd liy both ]»aities to tho 
strike on aemnint of their intliiem e in In im;iim ahoiit a settlement.' 

3. Opinion of board concerning its work.—“ Tlie experience of the commission proves 
th.it conciliation, lather than aibitrAtion. is the more (‘trectivi' and satisfactory 
iiK'lliod ot scttliii;; dis]uites between cajiital and labor. Wliile arbitration lias 
bt‘en aci I'tited in a I (“w instam <'s ni all of which it lias jiroved I'tYi'ctive, yet, for 
the most jiart, both sides in tlie i outi o \ (‘i sics in which Hk' ctinimission has ottici- 
Hted have {nefeiied coiicili.ation .i-, the hettei means of (dfi'ctiUK settlements, 
lliis Ims b(‘en ;;ratit\in;; to the commi-sion lor thi* dual reason tliat it lessens its 
respoii'-ihility and uftords hettei opportunities foi more completely unitiii;; war- 
iin;; factions Men an* avi'i^e to h aviii;; <|U('stions involvin;; tlie (-(UTectiiess of 
their nu'thods and tin* welfare of tlieir Inisiiie.ss intmests to tin' jnd;;ment of 
others, and especially when tlie latb-r may have only a rudimentary kno\v’led;;e 
ot the intricate tnatters winch labor controvf'r.sies usually involve'. This aversion 
IS at times still further ug;^'avat(Kl by the ill feeding whicli these contentions 
beget. 


’ SvL' Fir-t nicniii.il Ilcpcn of tJir Iinliaim LiiUor (‘<)Ui!iii-«nio 1 ), p ;r 2 . 
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“Roaults ar<* where siiccesHfnl etforts at conciliatioii are exerted. The 

centeiitaTitK iiu-et, talk over ^nievances. discuss tlie iiiter<“sts of tlie business 
involved, (anne to a Ixdter knowledKe <'1‘ otlier's wishes and needs, reconcile 
tbeir conrticting opniKuis, and thus jiave the way to iiiulual coiuressionsand satis¬ 
factory agreeiiK'nts. 

••Tliese contentions, often int<‘nsifi»‘d by ])ersoTial dislikes, strengthened by self 
interest, and too fr(‘([uen11y colored by ignorance <)f essential economic truths, if 
l)eniiitted to drift in tlieir own nntianimeled way, lead to unfortunate conse- 
<inences. It can not be d(‘ni(‘d. theri'lore. that evei'y successful effort at concilia¬ 
tion or arbitrate HI of di1fer«‘iices lietwccn employer and workman promotes tin* 
welfare of the industrial and social life ot s«K'icty. So tar as can now be rcm<‘m- 
bered. tficsi* nu'ctiiigs liave ahva\s hioiiglit g(io<l results, ami iti almost (*V('ry 
instance whi're settlements ]ia\c lot Ix eri m.ide. it lias ]>ecii wluTe the emjdoyeV 
and tln^ men did not meet Not onlv li.ive tties(icoufeieiices facilitated si'lllements 
otlierwise re([nii mg longer time. Iml I n'lniently have resultisl in chtser frieiidslnps 
and ins])ired rei-iprocal good will ^ ^ * 

“The desirableni'ss ol the States inteMeiition to jireveiit conlbcts has found 
ainjih' (wideiuM! in the (ie»|ih'ni \ willi which tlie commission's cllorts have been 
Kolicitcil. Not an mcoiisi{]cial)lc amount of its l.ibm lias been devoted to the 
ad.pistmeiit ot disputes lieloi e I lie sliiK'e c) isis Was leaclu'il III some instances 


(‘in])loyrrs bavi* soln itcd mediation to avert ) lonlih'. and in othersI'mployees bav(‘ 
asked assistance foi' tlie same rea'-oii ()ccasioiiall> . tlie matteis m controversy 
have been of .(‘condaiy inipoi taiice. but I heir set t h iaenl hefoieacoiillict was pre- 
cipitiitc'd has removed the piohahihty ot an aiignientatioii of causes whicli might 
l(“ad to sncli a result and 1 he Imi 11 iil elToi Is \\ lix h ai e t In* oiitgi owth ()f stiafe. To 
avert trouhh' hy tiim-ly iiifei veiilion is mm-h I'asier and less expmiMve tlian to 
diOuy action until dissatislact ion ha - cniimiiatcd in a st i ike. The time and money 
saved to both capital and lahoi liy this method oi intci vcntion is not easily esti¬ 
mated. Imt it lias Ix'eii .1 souH'.eof ackiiowledgi'd heljitiilin'ss many times. No 
written statemi'iits of riiem ha\e lieen lik'd noi made piiliiic. for the ri'ason tliat 
tlie expressed wish of hot h part les to such sellleiiieiits iisiiall> has been tliat tliere 
be no record made of them ' (lie|)oit Indi.ina Ji.ihoi (’ommissioii, IsilT-hH. pp 


From Re^iort of is'.i'.i- idiki. p 11 

“Volnntaiy arbitration and com-iliatnm aic now cxiensua'ly employed as 
means of adjusting ditfi'icnees between <M])ital .ind laboi m Indiana, and are 
rapidly growing in use and gaming popnlant> within its liorders. In some 
trades sneh instrumentalities liave almost wliolly taken tin' iilace of tin' stiike. 
Approval of tliesi' metlmils Hml strong expression in tlie lanks of labor, and some 
ot tlieir constant cliamjnoiis are among tlie ])ia.ctical fhinkeison economic suli- 
jci'ts in labor organizatnuis, and the tiad<'s most fncinlly to these iiroci'sses are 
thesis which represent tlie oldest and siron.gi'sl. associatioim In soim' tradi's con¬ 
tracts ari'madi'in wlmii wag('s and woiking comlitioiis ai e agreed ujion for tlie 
ensuing si'iison, and wlH'fe ]iro\ isions are also made that if controvt'rMes arisi; 
tliey shall he settled by aiinlratioii or conciliation witliout cessation of work. 
With thesi'settlements occurring annually, and lieing ohsiTvcd m tlie spirit of 
sinceiity, tluTe is grow’ing nji a better feeiing thiongli a fuller contideiice, and a 
stronger si'iitiment ot n'cii»rocaI dependence and ti nsttnlnt'ss. Foice. as typified 
by the average stnki*. involvi's so manv ot tin- <*lcments of lepngiiain-e tliat the 
conditions of si'ttlement in most instances are less ailvantageons than if the more 
pacitic and rational nu'thod of conciliation or arbitration liad been employed.*’ 


IOWA 


Btatutory provisions as to local loards.—An l()\va act of 1SH(»' antliorized the estab- 
lislinient ot mort' or less pcrmain'iit local lioanls of arbitration and conciliation 
for patticnlar trades No use. liowev^'r, was ever made of (he authority given in 
the law, and it was oiiiitti'd by the code levisers ot IS'.iO. The ])rov]sions ar<‘ 
nevertheless interesting Tln*y rt'scnible m .sonu' degree lliose of the French 
statuti's concerning {■ouncils of prud’honmies. 

The district court ot each (‘ounty wuis diiecti'd to issue a license for the estab¬ 
lishment of a tribunal for voluntary arbitration wdieinwi'r a jietition should be 
presented sigiu'd by at li'ast persons emidoyed as woikmeii and by em])loyers 
having at least tliat nnmln'r of enqiloyees. The trilmnal should consist of not 
less than 2 i*niployers. or tlieir ri'presentatives, and 2 workmen, or their rejire- 
s'*ntatives. Ther<‘ was also to lx* an umpne wlio. howeviT, should 1 m* ap]M)inted 
only by the agreenu'iit of all the representatives of eiuployeis and woiknn ii 

a 


Act of .Mun h o. ivy, 
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TIk-sc triliiin.iis slumld (aki- .inri'^licTjon <»f anv dis^iuic l>c( svim-ii finidovcTs uiid 
\s'(»rkiM«‘!i \v{io IkmI j»( titn>in‘<l fni tilt'll I'stal >1 i.-'lnUfiit. or u lio .siihiiiil llit-ir 

(lisputf lo If HI \M-itiiii; Tilt' iiiajonly of tin* lulmiial iiii;;ht pr<t\nlt‘ tor .vn 
t xaimnatuni of hooks, (locniiiont''. and acotMint''. <0- tlio tnhunal iiii^ht nnaui- 
inouslydiii'ct that nistfatl of itrotlncnii^ hook.-' ,tii acfountant ''laaild ho appoinlod 
tt) oxamino tlio loooid.*^ ami niako a n-[toi f ('tniiinittoo''of tho tnhniial iMi^jlit htt 
ostahlmliod (.•i>ii'>i>'Ihik' d an otinal nuinhoi i>f onijiloyor?' ami oiiijdoyo<"', and hav¬ 
ing" powor to sottlo fitiall\ <in\ tli''|mlo as to w hu h tliov couM loaoh a nnaninious 
aKn-oniont In o( failin'' to aifn-o. tio\\-o\or. all niatlors niii.st ho lofoiK'il to 
tiio I till liilinital Ilotoio thoiinipiio siiwiild jutiot-od <ti .id tho <|iiostion in tlusjmto 
iimst ho ]tiainly dotinod .iml simi'-d h\ tho iiioiiihoi.s of tho tnhunal oj hy tho jiar- 
<ios thonisoh os. ami this suhniis'i,.n iiiusi iiio\ idi- that tho tiooisuui of tho iimniro 
•shouM ho final Thoio was. Iio\\o\(-1. 1)0 jiio\isum jn tho law as to tho niotliod 
of ouforoinji tlio iIooisuju 

KANSAS 

1 Pennacont local boards Kaji'as h.is ,( i.iwsiniilat in many o;;.uds to that of 
Iowa jii')\'id)ii;; "nl\ loi l(->.u hiMids-u at lot i atioii As m htwa.tliolaw is ;i 
(load lollor '1 ho law ditloi ,s tiMin ihalnl |nwa, how o\or. in jU o\ idiii;; t hat tho 
distiiot ( onit ifsoll sh.ill when il ostahlishcs a tnlaiiial. ,i]ipoint an tiitijuio. wlio 
shall ho (.illod tU'on to ad wlnno\i'i llu- ollioi nioinhoisol tho tnhunal liavo 
tailed to a^nt'o. ait'-i holding' •! iiiooiinu'- upon tho suh.iod Tho awanl of tho 
ninjiiio is oonoliisivo as it ^aids luattois suhniiltod jo him hy tho other inoinlHU'H 
ol tho tnhunal oi liy the (lai t i<-s 

Tho followin.i,'’IS tin- Kans.is sfatiito m lull (tloii Slats . isstl, oh Tia) 


l'in\(,n\l'l! l.iJ '! In- c|i-.int 1 , iititI nf 1 . 1 , li I until, m tmlt;!' cni iii \nr jitidii 'hull tmi•- the 
|i< i\\ I r tan! Ilf"’0 (In- ui<''< iilntion lO n |.< ' u n.n .i' hi i< inn tii r \ nh U ii 'lui II hr 1 lie li'il \, <i| 'iinl 
I Hill ( u) jiid^r III l"iH .1 III I ti'i' I n n Ml hiiMO liii I III I 'InhIi'litiH III u II Inn ninl im iiii\ 11 niiil \ u il hill 
(hr |iiiOill< (mil III siiiil iiiiiil III n tillniiinl l"r .I'hililmv ni lot in I imi nlnl 'i‘lt)i liiriiO hI 
In iw i-rli riii|>li lO T' nlnl i in I'Iho d in 1 1n iinniMnn tilling- ino Ini nn nl in ml 11 }.' niid iilln-r liidilsti n •< 
I’All \<.l< vi’ll rin- '.nd ||< lilnm 'll dl In 'iili'l i iill.i II \ in iln Im in in i niliii I n-r 141 \ t ii, a lid ihr 
lirlltloll ►Inill In S|y 111 d l‘\ nl h .I'l ’ ] n | si 1 n • i III [di <M -1 .)-• \0 'I 1 III. It m lo h\ iMir IiihH 't j.tini Ir linns, 
iiidi\ iditiu iir <'<ii ].i>nii iDii w 11 Inn I In . . nmi \ m ho ain < iii|.l<. \ i i' w i( hiii l In - < oimi \ * * '* 

SI < I |oS' ; .'f I In - Nl nl jn 1.11. Ill 'Ind I In viyiH d li\ I hr 11 11 ll O 111- ll I nil I.. r ol rllln I I lll)ito\ ( IS or w oi k- 

iiii-n, and )a : |>|op> i i<>nii ll.i |UiIl:i' shn 1! Im 1 lia iih < nn-r |o In O'lird n li<'< lor aiitlioii/nin' Ihr 

r visU-iH r o| 'll! Il 11 11 ilniiin I md >. ni I a i li i lit: Ihr iiaiin "i l ]n ison' (o < mniio'-r ilir 11 ilnimil, J of 
w lioii) hinill hr w.n kini ii ami ' > in|.|.n . i• all ir'iih nl' ol '.iid < oiiiU v. and Iiximk tin Ilinr and iit.ii i- 
ol t hr fii't iin < 1 1 niri In M ol ' ' * 

I’An na m ii said 11 ilnmal '11,111 i..inmnr in oM'Ii nri' im one o ar from (In - <lair of tlir Innisr 
rnniimK d and nia\ ink. inri'di. Iion oi nii\ <li'|inii h. i wrrn rni|>lo\< t'and \sorkiiim in an\ inri'liaii- 
ica) nuinuiat (iinii;;, luiinni:, oi min i iiidii-li \ w ho nni\ 'nt.niii tin ir di'i.iit' ' in u ntiiitr to 'ii.-li 
It ihiiinil im d< I isi<m » » ♦ sa id i mn i ,i( l hr li inr ol t In I'-nain r ol'iiid In i ii'r slmll n|i|ioiiit an 
inn|niI foi Mini 11 ihniial. Im shn 11 In 'Worii io iin|'artmlK d< < ah all i|in 'lioiis dial ina.\ lirsiih- 
liiitlol lo iiliii dn I iliu' Ills tri III o| ol1i< ' Iln iiii)|nir 'h.ill hr i a ll> d ii|m>ii lo in 1 nfirr 'llsiieirriin nl 
is inanilr'li'd III I hr I iilnina I lo tin dn. !o nL'n-r <tiii iiit; i hm nirrliiit:' In-Id and lull do. i]"ioii had 
Ills in( aid --lia'i In liini I ninl i-mn I loo . iijn.ii 'in h innl l< i' onl \ ii' ni i 'ii him I to I to liini m u Mimt.' 
ainl .'iK'lird l>\ Ihr w lio|r ol di< - m. iiil-M' ol I hr (Iilnmnl oi lo [i,ii In-' 'iiUiiiitUin.' (In- mUiu- ,\iid(lir 
aaaid of Nl nl I iilniiril sJi.ill hr liiin I nlnl . on* lii'i \ ( n|.oii t In- iim 'iioH' 'o 'Uhiiiil tol to i| I'nti I'l/'l, 
'I hal tnid nvoird ina\ In- llll|.l•!l( In-d im ii.iiid, n< < nh iii oi mi'lakr 

I’A luoit \ i'H •( it. 'Iln- -ail I 1 1 ihim.il w In n . mio-in d 'tin 11 h. oi;:nni/i d h\ tin srln tioli '>f oiir of 
dn-ir mimhrr as rhaii iiinii, a ml oiir •!' 'c‘ri< lai \, iv ho 'hall h. . Im-i n h\ n tnnjoi ii \ o| 1 In- nir in hr is 
1‘\n \ok \I’ll .1 !7 Tlir Ml. nihri' ol dn Iiihiiinil and tIn- mn|nir 'halI < m h i.. i i' r as . otiipriiMitimi 
for dn ir M-i \ n-i ' mil m dn- 1 11 a'Ui \ ot tin- . onni\ in n Im li 'aid .li'imii 'Indl nii'i-. l(\o dolhu' for 
ra< h da\ of arliiiil't I \ n r 1 tn -"loim of sal. I tn Ini mil 'Im II h-- In Id .i l dm i mini \ 'i-iu <if | lu- rmiiit\ 
U In Ir (tir lM-tltloii (or t)ir '.iinr Ua' [III iitr.l a lid a 'ill In Mr lomii tol Ihr il'i o| sani InhlUial s|ih 11 
tn- prov nird h\ tin -1 oiin|\ r.iiiiini"ioin i' 

Ta u \i.k \ 1-11 All siihiiiis'imi' ol nnil(< i - in di'piiti 'halI In- iinidr to tin- i-liainiiiin of Mild tn- 
hiiiial w lio shall lih- dn - 'unir ! in- cliait man of dn- (rilniiial 'liatl Iih\ r [>ou <-r to iidiiimi'U-r oadis 
to all w itno'M-s \\ lio iiiuv In- [iiodm rd, and n iiiajoi M\ ol 'aid I nhimal in.i> piovidr lor Iln i-xaliillia- 
tioii and in\<-'lii'aUi>n oi hook' dm nnirnl' and .n . ouiil' tn-i i-ssan, inatmnl ainl pi-r(iiiii)iiK (•> (lie 
mat In s 111 hi-iii 11)14 hriorr tin- irdniiml, and hrlmmiiih' lo.'illnr ]»aM\ to (In-dl'pntr The ninpirc 
'hall lia\r jiourr w hni nmi'saiv |o adiimi I'li r midi'ami r xamiin- w ii ih-'M-s and rxnnimc and 
m\ r'lit.'aln liook', dm-'iim-iii' iind a< i mini' pn lamme to dn- iinilU m 'iihmittril to liim for di-( isimi 
T.a l: \<.k\rn ;i;‘t Tim Mini inhimal 'Imll have pow.r to makr, oolaiii, and riifonr lulrs for th<* 
P’o\rnmu-nt of tin-lush w Imli in sr"imi to i iialih-(In-hii'iiii-ss |o hi i.rm n-drd wilti 111 order, ulld 
lo fix Itsn'"mil' and iidjminiments. hnl 'in h rnh ' 'Imll imt c oiilln ( uidi this 'laliilc nor wUh iinj 
of till - ]iro\ I'loii' of dll- i-oii'iitn! loll and lau' of tin- spiU /’.o' "/<</, I hat dir < liairimiii of said tri- 
Ininnl lna\ roiornr Mud inhniial m i-\lia 'i "loit at tin- * ,iiIk-'I dav po"ilile, in (iisrs ol rmeri^i-nc.v 
Taka(.i:ai-ii .lin Ih-ton- dm nmiiirr 'hall proc-i-i d to a< I, dm iim siimi or .pk-'tions m <ii'|>ut(‘ shall 
he piainh dt-lmed in w riliinr and sii^m <i l.\ tin- mnnliri' of dn- tnhunal or a imijorilx tlieienl, or hy 
die I'artiesauhiiijllnii' tin - 'uiiie. and sin h vi ni mx 'hall. on tain Ihr 'iihmission of die dei-isioii thereof 
to the uinpirr li\ miinr, mid 'hall [irox id« ilnit liis <li. I'lon dn n mi afh r h(-arinx shall he final, and 
said n injure iiui'l make ins aw ani widnn h \ <- ila> s from dn-1 nm- tin- <i in-stioii or<jiie'timis in diHjmte 
art* failiiiiilted lo hmi said awaid slmll hr made to du-I ril'iiiial. and il die awanl is fora spe(-i(tc 
sum of inmmv. Mild award ot inoin-\ or tin atiaid ol tin- tnl.unal, w in n it .'Imll he for a '[.ecllie Mini, 
niav he Jinide a nia(ti-i of reennl h\ liliiix .-m op\ thm-of m (he di'lrn f c-ourt of dn- (-omit> w herein 
the fnhtinal i« in srs,'ion \S In-n 'o nili ini ol record it shall he hnal and com lioive, and the nrojier 
eonrl tn.t\ mi motion of an\oiie iiilcrr'trd nucr jiidxnn-nt dn-reon and ulicii dn- award Is for a 
sjiecilic sum of nioiie\ riiu\ js'ue liiial and oiln-r prm ess hi eiifone tin-same • « « 
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I’ARAf'.nAPii ;MI The fitriii of tno jniiiioii ♦ * ♦ shall he as idIIiu.i- "To tlu' disirlct frmrt of 

-(loijiitv |(>r )i ju'Iko thrn-ol * ♦ ♦ | Tfo- snhscnhois li.Trio ihr uiiiiiImt and having 

I1h‘ <|iiM.lili<'alioiis r<'<iiiirt'cl iii llii- |no( .■.•dmi;, Iiciiil' dcsHdiis ol < ■talili'liiiiL' a tnlaiiiul <>i voluiitan 
Iirlillralloll tor 1 hr srtllrtliriit of di'jMilrs nj (hr niiitiilfartiinii):. nin iiaiiiral, iiilllili!.Milid oi[irr IlidiiH- 
trirs, |)i)i \ (hat iL lli-riisr lor a tnlainal of \ oliiiitury arhitration nia\ hr is-iird, to lir roiii()iisriI nl toiir 
f)rrsr)iis and an iimiiin', as prov nlral h\ law " 

2. Conciliation by State labor commissionor.—The roport of tlic Kansas bnroan o{ 

labor for IHfiM (pp I) shows tliat tlu* Stato comimssioiior of labor, in con¬ 

nection witb tile invcstit;ation of strikes wlucli he is authorized to make accoid- 
in^ to law, tak<*s ti more or less active part in Iryin^t to bnuK aliout pisiccdul set- 
thunentof tliem. During two of the strikes in the coal mines of Kansas during 
IHIMI tbe commissioner held confeu-emu* with the ciiiployeis and the miners, and 
undonbt(‘dly )iad some intiiienci' in brin.LCimc about an aLcreement The moie 
important of these strikes was one which extended also into Aikaiisasami Indian 
Territory. Part of the employers involved hehl eonlei-enees witli the men. in 
which the c<)mmissioner of labor had some part, and i♦■aclied an f*ai ]y setthunent. 
Tlic otliei (unployeis. liowe\er. ih'tiised to iiej^utiale and the stnke continued for 
many months. 

3. Arbitration of railroad strikoB. -A nimpie ]irovision was adojib'd by Kansas in 
IHiip re^ardinj' tin* stdtlemenl ol disputes on railways.' A court of i.-cord. to be 
known as the comt of \ isilation. was <-ieated It consisied nf a cdiief .pid^e and 
two associate .indues Its chief t unctions iiad to do with the i e”iila!ion of i ail way 
rates and <tt}i'’r railway mat lei s. hut it also was autlioiized lo 1 1 y to pi event tiuolis- 
turhance of transjxu tation hy sti iki s 'L’lie a< t amounted, in fact to a provision 
for compulsory arbilialioii ot lailway disputes II thecoiirt louml tluMuuployccs 
at fault in any stiikc it mi;thl prohibit t hem fi idii iiil('riei iii;t ’■'■'bl' P"; opmathm of 
the railroiwl: if it found l hat the (‘iiiployei s had Ixeii unjust I he e(dii t nnitht diicct 
the railway to n'sunie its usual opetat xdis 'I’liis last pi o\ ision ajipai eiitly implied 
that the railway would have to concede to the demands ot its stiikni^^ ♦•ni])loyces 
in cas(‘ it shouhl be neeess.iryin ordei to continue ojnualions iiiion the usual .scale. 

Till' Kansas statute was m‘Vei pul into aetual ap]ilicatioii. and, indceil. tlii' coin t 
of vi.sitation has md been in existence lor about two \eais. 

The chief ]»rovisioii ol tlie Kansas slat ate iraanlniu' ai lutralion is as follows. 

Skc I'2 Whemwci it sluill he iiitiih In I'l s'lni (niul In mIIiU.ixiI iIi.tI ;i 'Inkntn (In 

I'mplo.ViH'H, or jmi 1 nl (Imiti, of im\ lailmiiil i ntiijia ii\ ni Liaiii/na imUi'i i hn l,i w ' nl I he Slate nr (hti ml: 

hteilUHS theii'iil e nhsi I III (mu' I ... l Id' h alln mi 'in h i ai Itn.nl .dal im nli \ I'liii'tH’iliu' < hi 

piihlu*. (ir till' penpln nl aiiv iiiiimii|mhl \ ni i ml.i imi e m (hi i iluis Ma piihlii' i i.i iii|iii Hit \ saiij < mn I 
shall isHiic 11 I'lliilinii rri[iiirinu''•Ilia rni pmal mn m .ijipc-n hi imr a ai ,i dax .imi hmii nnnu'il, niul 
nui kiMiiisu el. \ enhei] h\ I he |>usmx e nal h m all nihi I I m au'eiil nt sa'il I m pni it mil |i sniuiL.' iii I he 
State ami then plesnlll thelein emieeliniiu ihe -ai I 'llll,i' le e\li 111 Ihe I ame n| eausc's (hi'lenf, 
wlmt enmiliel, II mix , nl 'lllii | nl pmal imi m le nthe. l V led (n sn, h s| I I ke, and I he pleelsr pmid nr 
pnlllls 1)1 dispute he t IMS'II sn nl em pm a limi a lid 11 s s| n k i iiu mn plnx 11 s 11 ',ud lUi'XX i i hr imt made lU 

I he (line (i\ed, ni he ex leu e. I he emu t slnil I make a limi I dem i e ji* iipmi he 111 iiu ,i iid eiilmee (he 
Slum* iis Niieh 11 said ails xx el he pinpm lx made i lie ma t iei 'hall l» \x il laait lui I her del.ix siiiimi.il ilx 
liemd Upon ev idetii'e ami 11 I lie c c a |>ni a I Inli he imiial tr< e lintu l.iull in I III ]|| eiiiees and the s[ Mk<- 
iinieasoiialile, the eniiil shall -n liiid ami ihe sa’d pim m diliU' 'hail In ihsin|sv, d and thmeiipnii 

II ml upon plllllle IlntH'e as neleled h\ I hi' < <'ll 1 I i; I \ ell nl sin h di i |stmi II 'hall he milll W ml tm 'llld 
strikers. oi aii\ <>1 i In in. In iiilei leie m am maiuiei x\ lial<‘X< i hx xxniil ni deed, \\ dh auv oilier 
I'liiplox ees sai<i I orpnialioii iinix eini'lnx ami si'i (n x\ ni k Hui il ih< iniitl shall Imd lliiil saiileni. 
ponilmn has lulled in IH dlllV InXXJltd lls empln\ei‘s m am nt Ihem nl has Ik'i n Ullleasnlt dile. lx lall- 
lUeal, nppressu e nr Ulljilsl, ami I hi* 'I i iki' n 'idlecl | hi i eiima the eniii I 'h.dl so hml spin ipe.illx. ami 
shall enter a deerei' < oininandim; su< h < ni pi>ia I mu |n pim red im i hxv ii h in pm Im m its usual liiiielmiis 
toi (he plllllle emi\ ei lie nee, ami tn (he U'Ua I <'\Ii ill .ilid \x il 11 l In- iisil.d lai ilK les as hi'lnle sanl st 11 ke 
iieeurred. ami if 'aid di'eiei- shall iml he im|i! im 11\ nhe \ cd in lull ami m unnd lailh, (he eniii I liinx 
lake chiiri'e uf sai<l < mpmnlmn s pinpi-i i\ ami npmnle the same i hmii.uh a lei eixer oi leeiuxers 
ilpl«‘liite(l h\ Mild I niirt mil il the I'niii I shall h<' sal olied i tia! said i m [n ii .mmi is pie]nUed In liillx 
rx’Hiiine its fum'tmiis all ens|s (<> ije paid h\ said i mpm,dmii 11, m .lUswm in sanl mmmal prm'ess 
ordermn it to show eausn as aloie'aid, said < oipnr.il mn s|i,dI slanx to lh« i nun's sali'fartinu that sanl 

atnkmj; mu plovers have resumed wni k and said si 11 ke I urn emhai ihe pi ..edmu' shall he dismissed 

If iti .siieh imswet II shall shc'xx In i he mui t s sat is|am mn I hat 'aid 'i i ikmu eiiiplnxees haxe lesunied 
work mider an au'n'eineut lo H'lnam m mi id em pnmi mil's s<.| \ i, ,• pend mu'' ihi' hearmc nl the pioemal- 
lliKS, ami that the eoiporatmn will abide h\ (he P'liii' ol sanl ai,'ieeuu m llieii. ami oiilv m mu li ease, 
the lieurmi' of said unit ter m eoni mv ersx I'ouem miiu i In - < aU'e or eaii''' n| said 'Hike nmv he po'i- 
puiU'd oil reipiesl a l easoiiahle tune, or I mill time to I line, w hile 'ii id < luplox ee- 'o l eiiiaiii at W ol k. 
Hlxi U|)OIi setlleinelit of said 'tllke said ploeeedmu:' max he .it am llllU' dismissed, hut if 'aid 
euiplov ees a i’ll ill ipiii \\ nrk, sanl nial ler 'liull he hrouKht to an luiiiK'dmte heiiniig and devrec. not- 
witnstaiKlmir ii pending' postpoiieuieiit 

Approved .hiuunr> d, isyy 


LOUISIANA 

1. Statutory provisions.-'—The LouiMiina board consists of 5 inembors instead of 
the u.sual 3. V bi'iiii; si'lccted from employers.‘J from cini>loyccs (ui the recom- 
lut'udation of labor orj;anizations. and tlic tifth upon the reooiniiiendation of the 
other four. Tiicir term of office is 4 yetirs. 

- tr . 
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Ini'iKiujatiini on ofiplinufioii of hoard l^ lionml to tak<* <'oj.;iiizaiua' 

{)f any dispute iM'twtM'H an i'in]>loyor wlio employs not less than ‘‘U pt'rsons and his 
employees, upon apphealion ol eithei oi lK>lh ]iaiUes The ai'plication must lie 
Slimed hy tin* employer or li\ a projteily iseeitamed ma.ionty ol’ the emjdoyees 
in the department affected oi by a propeih elnisen n'pres«“ntative ot such 
euiplo\ees It mu'-t contain tilt' piomise toeoninme without lockout oi strike 
nnlil tht* decision ot tlie lioai d i- tnade. if m.ide witlun 10 da\ s. The names of the 
emplo\ees m.ikim; or samtionne^ tlu' a)>|'lic:itmn ale to be kept seciet. Tib' 
hoaid shall mak<* nrompt iihnnr\ and lepoi t to flie p.u tics what, if an\ thin.i',ouj^ht 
to be done to a<l,pist tli<* ilisjeite It mediation fails, tin- Itoaid shall make a 
wiilteii lejiort, wlin li sli.ill at one*' Ix' ni.idi' public 

liir< ^fiifolooi on 1 1 iio (iKitooi oh iinhtdiiiofhooril — Whel ('\ ei it '^hall come tO 
I he kmoviedi-e ot 1 he boa 1 d b\ iioti' e t T oio a mayor ot oiliei lo( al officer Ol in any 
other way. that a sii dee is 11n .Mtened, oi has oemuied. it is the <bity ol the boaid 
to coiiimnnit ate with the <‘mplo>ei and employt'es and toti> b_\ nn'diation to 
etfeet a settlement, ol. pi'ovidcd that the st like or lockout IS not acttially in force, 
to ]ieisua<le llieiii to submit the niatteis in di-pute to aibilialton It is the duty 
ol the ma>oi or othei' lo* al otlieei to m\e notice of stiikes. 

Th>- State boaid 'hall, in det.mil ot othei settlement. in\esti;,Mte llie cause of 
the eontroN eis\ and imbbsh a lepoi t si alum" the cause and assmnum the ]-esponsi- 
bilily ol blame. 

('oiiifii Hsolion ol I'oonl — I'bve dnlhii s pel da\ ol actual servna*. and exiieiist's. 

poll'd to sHfiniioii /////esses - 'The IxMid Is not Ljiveii an unlimited ])ower to 
compel testinion \, tmt is sj)ci lail\ .lut lioii/etl to ..uminim .isa ^Mtne^.sany ojii'rative 
affected or anv])eison wlio keei/s die lecoidsol w.im's, and t<» leipiui'lhejiro- 
duclion of 1 looks .uid papeis coiit.nniim 'he tccoids r>t' waives eaine/l or paid 

2. Work of board -Wliile tlie Louisiana boaid has been ot;<am/e/l. it, does not 
apiiear that it has ever .iceomphsht d resn Its ol inipot tarn e 

MARYLAND ' 

Gtatuiory provisions—Local boarda ot arbitoitioii Maivlaiid has a law piovidiuK 
ioi the eslablisliinent o! lo, ,d boaids. luu ii appeals r., l/e <‘ntiii‘ly a dead 
letter L, the ti'rms . r 1 he law .ni\’ stibp'i I ol <l]s[iiiti‘ bet ween einpho ( rs and 
emplo\ees :■ av i)e <.eftled l>v .nbiftatiou m tin* tollowiim" maniiei It they a^rei* 
in wntintj: i > .ibide b\ t he de( isnai ol aii\ ,pid;ie oi justice of t he iieace. this judj;** 
or justice must heal thecase and <leteniiine it in a siiinmar\ iiiannei Orthe 
]»aities may aj;ice to siibnnt the e.ise to ,ii bilr.ilms \ n be .ippomted }i\ such .iu<l;,"e 
or .lustic)*. halt of wliom shall be eniplover.s and the i>thei lialf etiiplovees, all 
acce])tal)le to the ]»arties lespe/ tnely The .lud^e oi jiistn e ill this case shall sit 
with the othei arbitiatois 

I'jVei y dele] minat loll ot a dis]>iite l»v a ,ind,:C»' ot justice, oi by a. board of arbi- 
tiatioii thus ai/pointeil. >,hall li.ive the same effect as il the action liad been leou- 
larly bioimdit in coiiit i>\ due pio/essol law It is tiuthei provnh'd. however, 
that if the pai tn s ser* lit the_\ may miitnallv ai^iee upon any system of arbiti.it ion 
diffei'i nt from that abo\e deseriiied. the awaidtobe conclusive as betweim tin* 
parties. Another pemiliar ])ro\isioii is that wh''ne\e] an\ <’onfro\ersy shall arise* 
bctwe(*n a coriKUation in whn-h the State o( Maiyland is inteiesteci as a stock¬ 
holder ol creditoi and Us employees wliicli shall fend toim])aii the jirospenty or 
usefulness of the /'orpoi-ation. lie* State board of public works may. in its discre¬ 
tion, simx'’^' f” the parties to submit to a 1 bit rat ion If the jiarties shall lefiise to 
do so It shall be tin* duty of the boaul ot j/ubbe woik^ itselt to examine into the 
c.iuse of tin* controver.sy and 1o repott com ei mim il lo the next general assembly. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1. Statutory provisioos.'— t'oin posit ion oj Slate hoonl —The j^ovi'rnor. wilh the 
I on^eiit of the senate. Is to ajiiioint a State lioaidol d members, of the Board ol 
Mediation and Arbiti.ition, 1 an emidoyer oi ii'presentativo of an emjdoyers' 
association. 1 selected from some labor oi^aiiization, and a third ajipointed upon 
the recommendation ot tliese two. Tlie b*im of office is 1 year. 

Invesfifiiif/on on opphrolion ol purties —The hoard is bound to tak<‘ cojuiizance 
of any dispute between an emplo\er who employs not h‘ss than d.”) iiersons and 
his employees. n\)on application ot eitliei or both parties. The application muBt 
be sij^ned by the employer or liy a majority of tin* employees in the department 

1 CoUe <if I’lil.iii' bnwH art 7 

* Aeant ISMi. c-li ita, a-.itiieriil/(I issT. . ii jc.y, Isss, , h 2M, and JWJ, rh .isi 
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affoctod or by a properly (dioHf^ii reprosontativo of sncli employees. If, mnst con- 
taiii the promise to <;oiitii!iio without lockout or strike until ihe decision of the 
hoard, if made within d weeks. The names ot the employees makin;^ oi sanction¬ 
ing the application ar<! to he kept secret. Th(“ board shall make ]>rom]it impnry 
and report to the parti<?s what, if anything, im^ht to be done to adjust the dis- 
])ute. This d<*cision sliall at once b(‘ made publics. 

Kffert of fhr <l<ris{<)ii.~Whi‘n' both ])ai tn‘s an* .loined in an apjiliration for 
arbitration the decision shall be bindinj'on them for <• inmiths, or until either 
{irives notic<( of (JO <lays for its t(‘nninalion. 

<iiol iiii'iiiofioii <ni //n//oLrc o/*hoonf.—Wherever it shall com<“ to 
the knowledi^e ot the lioard, liy notice from a mayor or otlnT local officer oi m 
any otliiT way, that a stnke is seriously tlireatenod or has occurred, it is the 
duty of the board to coininunicab* with the »‘mployer and eni|)loy(rs ainl to tiy. 
by mediation, to elFect a sett’nunent. or. provided that a strike or lockout is not 
ac-tuallv in force, to p<*rhua<h* them to submit tin- matteis in disputi* to arbitra¬ 
tion. It is tin* duty of the mayor oi other local offic(‘r to {iive notice of strikes. 

Tin* Stab' board may. if it deems ailvisable. in default of otliei settlement, 
investigate the cause of the c'intiovei.sy and puldish a re])ort. stating the caiisi* 
and assigning the respoiisilnlity or Idaim*. 

iri/nc.ssc.x.—N() definite provisions authorizing <‘omi)nlsion of testimony, hut 
power is implied. 

Kvpcrt os.si>il<iiits .—If the parties d<‘sire, <‘ac}i may ai'point I person to ai-t as 
an expert as.sistant to tlie Slate hoard in its iMV<‘stigation. These persons shall 
b<* familiar with the Imsnn'ss alb'cted. They shall (ditain in formal ion concerning 
the wages ])aid and tin* methods ])revailmg in similai estahlishineiits within the 
State. They shall b«' pai<l $7 ))er day and exp<‘nses 
t'o/apca.so/ioao/.S'/frb’hfxr/v/.—Twothoii.saiid dollaisptT year oaeli and expenses. 
Locdl hoiinls of orhifntltoii otiil coaci/m/no/ —Tlie jiarfies to any c()ntt'o\eisy 
may agre(‘to suhmit tlien ilispnte to a local ho;nd,tlie compensation of whicli 
may <‘iflH*r he mutually agrei'd ui>on or the emidoyer may dcsignab* 1 inemlK-r. 
the employees anotlier. and tlie 2 may select a tliird wlio shall la* the chair¬ 
man. Thisboanl shall have all tlie powei s of the Slate hoard, and its jurisdic¬ 
tion IS ('xclusiv(\ allliough it may ask advici* of the State hoaid. Tlie dt'cision l^ 
binding to whatever extent may have been agieed u])on by the parties in making 
the submission. Tlicse local arliitratois are paid, by tlie town or county, per 
day, not exceeding H) days for any one aibitration. 

The following is the full text of tin* Massacliusc'tts act. as amended 

Sre I (as ainctidoii hy <-hii|'tcr ads of Iss;, ami In ( liiiiifrr ad'of isss) The d>\'‘rtio!, 
witli (]i(‘ ivdvico ami coii'cn l ol t lie ccami'll, .'hall, oti m hefore the (it'I cia\ of .hil\ iii I ho \ rat l■lL:hl• 
ecu hII 11(1 red ami eiKht\ '1\. appoitil (liree eompdeiit pt'i'nii'- (o 'er\ i- a' a Male lioaid ol arldial toil 
ami eoiieilial loll in l lie iminiter heieitiatler pto \ nied ()ne of (lient 'hall lie an eniplo\ er or solci'i.a] 
Irotii some lussoeiiiMon lepre'etiting emjilo\ ets of hil'oi, one ol thi'm 'h;ill In - 'dei it'd from .sonte lahor 
iirKanl/Jitlon and not an etiipliner of lahor, Ihe lliiid 'hall lie appotttled it|.on llie reeoiiimemlalion 
of the olher (\vo I'mmlt d. If an rn, 'I'ha I if the I w o a]ipoiiit od do not jiirici- on (he thin] itiaii at the 
expiration of tliiH\ <laV', he 'hall then he appotiKod l.\ tlie Kotciiior Tlic'\ 'hall In.Id olliee for one 
j ear. or until Itieir sn('ee"ors are ajipmtiled on the (h't <la\ of .lnl\. in Ihe \eai eigtiteen htindted 
and elKtity-se\ en, (he gu\ eriioi. w it It (lie ad t ice and eoii'eiit of the <'caim il. shall appoim (hrec mem- 
hers of said lioard m Ihe man net iilan e pnn aied, one to scr\ e lor three \ i a m, our for tu o \ eais. and 
one for one year, oi until (heir lespedive 'iie< essom are app<milrd, and on thr tirs( davof .Inly, in 
eaeli > ear tlici eaftei. the go\rrimr snail in tlii-sanie imiiitiei a[>poinl one nienila'r <>f said lioard lo 
sncoeecl the ineiiiher wliose (eim (hm e\plies, ami to sei vr ha the let in of tliree \ears or until his 
.sneetissor is appointed If a \'aeam'\ orruis at an\ time, I lie go\ ernor slmll m tlie siinie man tier 
anpoint some one to .ser\ e out the nm-xpired lei in, ami he iiia v in like man tier leliiove am niemher 
of said hoard Kai'h iiu'IhImt of said huard 'hall, heloie I'lilciiiiK iip«>ii Ihe duties of Jiis olln e, he 
.sworn (o a faithful tii'i'liaige tliereof 'I'Ih'v shall at onceoigaiii/e li\ Ihe eiioiieot one of (heir num¬ 
ber as ehaii mail Said hoard liiav a]ij'oiiit and reiiiov r a < Irik ol (lie lioanl w ho'hall re<'ei\e siieh 
salary as inav lie allow ed l»\ (he hoaid, lm( not e\ cord mg lurh r Inimiird dollats a \ ear 
Skc 'J The boaid shall, as soon as pD'sililr after its oigain/.alion. establish .'Ui h titles of pioeediire 
OS shall he appnned hy the go\ernor and eoiim il 
SE(' :) (as aiiu'tided h\ I'hapler ■-’ii'.i, acts of Iss7l U'lietii'ier iiin ('(>nlrovi'rs\ or differenee, not 
involving iiueslioiis which nia\ he (lie 'iihjei't of a suit a( law or lall in eittiUi .exists he! ween an 
emiilojer, whet tier an individnal, eopartiier'hip or eoi iinratioii and Ins rinplo\ rO' if at the time he 
employs not less than t wmifi - live |iersi>tis m the 'anm getirial Inn' of hnsnu'ss m am city or town in 
this Coinnionw ealtli, (lie lioard shall, upon aj>plieation as heieiimfler pro\ nlrd, and as soon ns prae- 
ticfthle (hereafter, Mslt the liH-ahti of Ihe <nspiitr ami make earefni im|inr\ into tlie cause tliereof, 
hear all persons interested therein wiio ma\ eome helitre tlu'tii, advi'o llm respeetiir parlies wiiat. 
if iinylhing, onglit i.. l>r done or .sulimitl<-<l to 1 j\ eitiier or holli to ail)iisi smil dispute, and make a 
written deei'ion ilieteof 'I'liis decision sliall at «>iiee lx- made piililie slmll he leeorded upon nrojior 
books of reeold to he kepi h\ the seeri'tart of .said hoanl, and a shoi t stair meiit thereof publislied in 
the annual report liereinaftiT pro\ ided hir, and the said hoaid .shall eanse a copy thereof to he filed 
witli till' elerk of the city or town where !sai<l hiisiness is carneil on 
.Skc 'I (ns amended hy chapter aels of issT. and elm|>li'i acts of l.vK)) Said ai>plioation 
shall be .signed bv said emplo\er, or by a majont\ of his employees m i lie department of the business 
in which the controversy or dilTereiiee exists, or ilieir dniv aiitlion/r'd agent or bv liolh jairties, and 
shall contain u concise .s'tateinent of I lie grte\aiiees enmnlaiiu'd of. and a i*romise to eontitiue on In 
business or at w<irk without aii\ lockout or strike iiniil ilu' dr-i'ision ol suk] hoard, if it shall he made 
wiliiln three weeks of tlw dale of tiling said upi>l lent ion \\ lien an appliealioii is .signed liy an agent 
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■ Inmiinjr to rcjjri".ont ii iniijority <>f tufh « iho himnl sluill 31s,-ii >.13,.|i 

1' 'Inly niKhori/i'd iiiwntin^rto r.'T.rc.x.'nt -ik li ciiii'l'ixrr'. tniiili.-tmnicsoi the its^r 

xu< h (iiittioritv v}i3i|i i„. ri't 1<\ Mild tioanl Ax M>nn ll^ inii\ tie iitt< 1 (lie r< mpf nt'xiti'i 

111 1 ion tlic h' rrclarv ot mii <1 Ixmni vlui 11 1 mi'-c no( n r n 1 t.c ;;i \ ni«.1 llic 1 inn- ami pltici- i<i| (hr 

lil'UI llIK t lirn I 'll, rtlil I>U111 11 notice lin <1 liei( hr |\ t n \\ hrn !m( [3 jisi[1 3 (.s (n ii > <>n tro\ cpxv )'IIP 113 
the ii|>|>li' a I ion ami i.r. m nl (hr row lilt a w ntlrn roc|iir,xt that no |.iil.li.' not ter hr unxm \\ lirii snrh 
icijiir'-l i» nnnlr nolu r -lialt lir «im ti to llir |iai(ii ^ inl'T! '•(cl in 'in h iminncr ic ihc hoani may 
ol'liT aini dll' h..ii|r| iiia \, jii ai 3 \ 'laur of llir |.|.n c iliiiit', 1 aii'i' |iiili!i. inili.‘rlolir,^'l\<n.noI\M(h’- 
'ta ml I 111.- 011 1 1 1. .|in 'I W Inn nolle In.' hr. 11 l'i\. n jc an.p 'iinl i in h oi tip ) m 11 n ' to ll’ir roni ro 
\. I'\ tin . Ill I'ho I 1 on tin' vnlr alnl lln . Ill | .lo\. i ' in lr u 'i.'i| on (In olln'i M.|r iimv in \i niiiiK 
iioiii Ilian , a in I tin- hoanl niav a[.|»im(, oin' iri'on |o a< t in iln , ,i', , \|i, ti avvtv(.ii3t to ilir hoard 

I hi- tuo la I'OIC'O a|.j.o 3 nici 'hall hr 'kill, d in a nd foUM 1'aiil wiili I lir hii'iin 01 iiadr . om nn 
inn w lih Ii 111 . di'iaiir ha' ari'cn ll 'hall la ih. 11 .Ini v lilnh'i lln .i 11. . | n .|| oI Ihc hoard hi ohtani 

am) I. t.ori to ih.' h.i,iid ... I nnnu 1 hr warn'' |.anl .md I h. nn 1 ln.d' a mi tri adex ot W ..rk 

I'll \ ailiii;! Ill iiiaiiiil.'. iniint,’. 'Mhii'hiii. Ill' iMlIiin lln 1 ..iiiiiioiiw I alih o| i , hii 1 in 1 1 i 'i n 11 la I to i hat 
'A hn ii tin Ilia in 1 - in .li'iii.h mav li i \ r aii'. n >aid . \|.ril a"i'(ain' 'hall h.' 'Woiii n. tin- 


hil di i hait;i o| Iln . 
lln I. ..I 'hall la ni, • 


diilv 'll. h o.ilh 
d n nil tin 1. I 
re . i\. mail I hi' ir. a-ui \ o! tin < .imn 
h\ 111! lioai.l (O.n 111, r W llli all In (( ", 

(o |ar\. nl tin h.ianl ... 

<lc( III II. I I "a I \ '•ho'.ihl Ih. prtilioin 1 .a [a Illn 

cilloli lln hoanl 'hall .. <1 m> linih.i lliri 

I'til I \ I 1 11 Ih >a n i -Im 11 I la I | ...w . i |o 'i 1 in iin ai 
lic" ath I h <1 jiinl a 11 \ | a 1 'oii u ho k. <■[.' (hr |. . 
cxaiiiiin-tlirlii iiinl.i lailh ainl |o ii.|niii tin | 

J.iild xin,|,|„,||„ s iiMV hi 'Il;Ii.'.| ainl oath'a.iiii 
I I'oii III' h I I ipt ot 'll. ll a|.|.ln .ilion ainl 
|>To\ nl. d ,iinl I. mil I a n 1 iln 11 d.'i I'l.ai n lin h '! 
il["on I im 1. < old' o| I h< ho nd ,1 ml )ai Idi'In d at I 
made lo Ihr til tnaal roiiil on OI hi ion (In hi'i .| n ot ] . hi 

''!< '> >anl ill I I'loli 'll id ll.' himliii;; n|.o|i (111 |iillii'\\ln 
or nn I ll I ll In r |iai 1 \ lia' ttu 1 n iln ol In 1 iio| n . in u iiiiiil’ 1 


I hi adiiiini'l 
a.I III (In |a.i. . I 
liu. alth -11. h ( 

\ I la \ ( 1 11.^' . \ )i 
ic h niln 1 ti.ldilnan 
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id l>•mlallel• ami Ih.' liii thei 'iim of tw i nl \ dix c i cut' for eai h Imnr of ad, inlatii'c iti e.xe.'xx of two 
loin' ,iin| 'liji II hr jiHow ,•,] px.. ii(' ji milr for d,i\ .'1 1 arli wax Iroiit llieir n''pi', iix r iilaers of 
eliiplox Iiiriit or l.tl'lln'" lo dll' phli e \1 h.'l, ill. li. ai hi I' I ll 'l■"n>Il I'in 1 1 W ll m " 'liall < (T! 1 1 \ III w nl- 
Iiik' Ihr Iiimmni oi lii> (rmcl ami adciniam c 'Ihr aiinmnt .liir him shall hr paid lortliw illi h\ die 
x'l'id, mnl for'Ill'll imriai'C th.' iM.anl 'hall he .'iilid.-.l (.1 .Imw from dm ircii'iirx of die Comm.ai 
wcallh ax pr.u nlcl f.ir ill clniptcr ..tie liiimlr. d ami '. \ < nix uim- of the acixof (he \ car cil'IiIc’Ii him 
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And uIm) (ls<)h‘, : 

, ‘'iV* }. '''>"'r"U'i<^U'x h'-tuc-n nn emplmi-r and his cmplnx c^x in uhidi applmatinn c made 

to (he. talc hoard oi arhilradon ami .'onrilnitioii. as pr.ix i.lcl lix x,.. ii,m (,an oi chapicr (wo himdr. d 
aml'ixix-thrce ol the acts oi the xcal ciLdih i-n h 11 min <i ami ciahlx 'i\ a'amended h\ xc don three 
01 chapter (Wo liiiiidnd and xiMx -nun- oi (he m tx o| ilir xrai 1 iuht. .'ii hiimircd and ciulit\ 'even 
a n hx X,', hon on,. ,,f Hiaj.iri dim hnmlr. ■! amt .'i^htA-iiv.-of the ai I'of die xcar ciirldcn hiimlml 
atici ninety xiuillaiard xhall apjanni a fitp<r'on ton.t m lln-i'a'c ax expert ax'ixtant (o (he laaird 
. aid e\[a'rl }ix'i«(anix shall aCeiid I In- 'C'xionx of vjini hoa id w lien rt'i|nired, and lio eoiirltLsion xhall 
le annoiitiecl ax a .|.'eixi,,n of y„id ii,,aril in aiix . a'c where 'in h axxixtanlx tia\.- ar-led until after 
muiec Ki't'li to diem, hy mail orotherwi'c, a ppm n ling a time and jilax c fora (liial coiiferciitc hetweeu 
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Hiild IwDird iirul cxpcrl lusNisiantfm ih(‘ multcr'i itu-hnlc‘1 in tlio i.roposcil (ItN-ision ^ Sn.d cxiHTt a'isiKl- 
iinW hIiuII h(‘ prlvilfKcil (o nuIiiiiM (<• tlic h'ninl at nn\ f him- Indore n (inn 1 <leei«'ion sMiti! lie <li term lin'd 
iiIKin hikI )>nl)liHlied iiiiv advice, urKMinent-s. or sujr^'e'.uoii'- vvliii li lliej iiia\ deeii. nld*' to 

till' case '1 liev ■'tuill lie s«orn to (In' laitlifnl ilisehar^'c of their duties In iiii\ iiieinher of SHifl hoard, 
iiml a leeord lliereof sliall he preserv e<i wit h tfie reeonl of the proei-edniKs m (he <-ase Tliev .shall 
he entitil'd lo receive for llieii .services from tin- ireasiirv of tlie t'oimiioiiweaKti the .siiiii of seven dol- 
lurs for each day ot actual s,'r\iee, to^etlier with all their iiece-sary irnveliiiK expenses 

Tlie following urn south t)f tlh‘ I'oruis usftl liy tlio MiLssachiisotts )>oar<l: 


No1 II !■' or Si [UKK OH liOi KOI 1 


To ihr liovoralilr llu Stiifr Jlfinvi of 

The niideisiKned lespeelfullV repieseiit 11ml oil the-- da\ of-, A U.-, a strike or Im koiil 

oci'Urred in-, in liiist'oiiiinoiiueaith, involMiir; -- and tliose Itiieh eiiiplo\ed In- 

-, tlial at the (hue ol the oectuiein i o| said ■>li ike or lo< koiit '-aid-. I'liiplo) in«: ina 

less than tw ent\ ti\ e persons in the vmiie ueiieial line o| hiisiin‘ss, to u it,-at said -, that 

the naliin- of ihe contiovers\, liiielh staled is as follows - —- 

Wherelore Vom lioiioiahle hoaid is lespei tiull\ icinesied 'o put itself in eoniiniinii atuiii as soon 
as may he. wi'tli said emplinei and eniphnms, and etideaioi, li\ inedialioii, lo c•lfee| an aiiiuahle 
HclUeineiit hetW'eeii lliein, and, it the lioiiid deems II ad\ isahle, 111 \ es|if^ale t he i-aiisroi i ailsesol said 
coiitroversv, ami aseertain which pait\ thereto is nminly lespoiisihle or hhiiiiewoilliy foi ihe e\isi- 
eni'O or coiillliuanei' of the saiim 
Dated this- <lay of -. A l>- 


[\\ hieh ma\ lie used to i-nitdoier. einphnei oi h\ hoth jointh ] 

To llo .''totr /;-i.o d <>l All’ll ml mil oiitl ('(iiii‘ilmli"ii Hii'hin, l/us'-fo 
'I'lie Utaleisiyned heteh\ make- applieutloii to the hoaid |oi tin’ .ol ] i nl men t ol tl dispute eM'titiU 

hetweeii • -.— and-eniphnees, m tlie-d-'piilmenl o' ilo' Misines- o| mauuhu luiine 

-, ran led on at-—. Massaelmselts, In i/-1-,whoeuiplo\ at I Im (one m.l less ih.oi 

t W etit) fi \ e pel'oMs m I lie smiie eeiieral line of hnsiiiess in ^aid ell \ oi low li 
The irneiaiiees comphniii d ol ale le) 

The nmliTsiumsI herehv pi ointse a iid aitrei' to I'oi 11 in lie on 111 hi isuiess or a I work i as l ne (iisc may 
he) wHiionI an\ loekoiil or sinke niililth. deeMon oi the hoard, il it sluill I.e made \\ ilhin (hO'e 
weeks ot the ilate ol (ihiiK (Ills applli alioii 

The parties Imiehy reipiesi thal no piihtie iiodee ()<■ eneti ol llm liearnnr on this a p])! lea I ion to i 
Dated at-this —- day ol-, _ 

hiiijiluiii III) 

( post-onu e a<ldiesN | -- 


‘<"A’ .. 

1 1’osl-olhee adtlress )- 


a Inseit iiaiim of hnsiness earned on In einploier 

h Insi'rt name ol emplo\i-i , i r 

(■Make a full and eomnse siiUeineiil oi tlie matters in di'pule or lliiiius ' omplaiiied ol 
It the applleatioii he sirpied In holli patlu s and lhe\ ean m.i an ter upon I In-viale-ioml, eaeh should 
make a seiiarate statement .... , .1 ... i 

(/ It jn'hlie notice of the lime and jflari' oi heal liiH lie desired !)\ eithei fait l \, draw the pen through 


(■The apphealioii mav he vij^tied hv the emplover 01 hy a niajonU ol the emplovees in llio depart- 
meiii of hnsiness In w tiieh the controvci'V or diilcicnce Cvisl'. 01 In hoih, or In tlie duly authori/ed 
aycniof either or i.olh parties \\ lu-n the applicaiion is signed In an intent of iheemplou'es lie 
should siifii his ow 11 imme with the word ' agent’ added, Imt insiieh ease a|mi t Irom tile apjdieat ion 
ll must he show n In eertitieale ol ageiiev or otliei w me lliat he h diih aullmrued, in WTiliug. by a 
majority of the emplovees in the department in ipiestmii 


2. Work of the Ma^sachuaetts board.—C/furpu//?/.—Prior to 11)00 the Massachusetts 
boanl of iiio(iiatiou and arlatratioTi published uo stiitistical suinniary of the 
cases of whicli it took cognizauco, altliougli it gave yearly an estimate of the 
annual earnings of the employees interested in the cases coming Ix'forethe board. 
A statement was made, however, in the aniimd reports ol the procu'etlmgs in con* 
nection with eticli individual cast*. Th<' stattTiitTits imide m certain cases are not 
sufficiently s\>eciftc so that it is pos.-sible to detei mint' with absolute certainty what 
was acconiplished l)y the intervention of tlu‘ hoaid. or to answer categoncally 
stnne of the other ipiestions whudi arise <is to the ]irocedure. For IDtH) a detailed 
summary is given in the report. The summary pri^sented below, compiled from 
the statements of cases m the reports for the years 18l‘4 to 1899, does not claim 
«<• 
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accimu'y in all of its <lerails. but it ;fivo>, iiovortholess. a fairly oorrect \io\v of 
tb(t natun* of tlu* boar<r‘' work 


Shihiihii'H o/ ii'tii'k o/ M<is^iii‘}iii.si'(is Staff hafinl of nifilaitmil ami arbtfrafiiui, 

IS'< 


ivH, iv'i: 


1.1 


11ii.i: niiiiilit I ui (.[--I •- 
( 'll'< ' I lilt t I li <1 
('JI'I'V |||< .lull, li 
^UC. I "-llli 
I It'll. 11 "111! 

J.iinl Hi.|ili.'ali<>ii' l.\ I'Jii 
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A.'IH'II Ik lint liitn r <il 
iidunl 

I'lililir III III iiiL-' III III 

\Vii>,’i-' liivi.U. il itiiiMial 


1(1 

111 

1.‘ 

M 



11 


Jill .11(1 ^1 


11 




1 j 'r>t 

I II J7 ' 72 

II M Jii I()t. 

I J (I III 

I '111 l.S 

I; I'l ;i ’ ij,H 

1 (I 


Tho liKHif.s .''liowiii;^' I lie tottil i ..t ca-'C.'. cnimuij: Im'I'oic llio boa (1. jn, ind.- 

(*voiy (.I'-t'wlncb lia> tuTii bioiiL^li) lo it.s ollici.il (•o;jni/ancc. even altlioiij^h its 
action ?iia\ liavc lio.iji loiostalli'-l lo a \olunt.ir\ •'cltlcniciit betwccii the parties, 
or 111 sonic otlu I a\ 

Tile eas(‘s (bmii.u tlie T uMis lioin liavc av(‘ia;;e(l about dd y<‘arlv. 

tin* laiK'‘^^t i>tna!)ei bein^Mii p.Do (m. anti tlic .smallest in istw,-j-.*. and the total 
lor till' 7 \ cai s In’in;!; iJ-Ki i In- cases i n wliicli i lici e wa', a I oi nial arbitration and 
tlectsion by the lioaid can lie binly distiimuisbed liom those m whicii the hoard 
niei t‘ly nieibati'd.'‘M<le.i\o[ line by 11 ^oo.l otbi'cs to biini^ .ibout a mutual aj^ree- 
liKUit bet ween the pal t les I he a\ei a;.t(“ nuinbei ot c,i>es ol formal ai bitratioii 
ha.s been ab.nit 7 yi'iiily. the laiLt.'sl number beiii;,' I l m l.s'.i;. mid tlii‘ simdlest 1, 
in IH'.Mt It Is iiob'Woi tli\ fliatinonlx I casedurim; lh.se \eiis has theie been 
an absi'lut' ndusal on t >'e pai t of ilie em]i]o\ . es to a lade ii> I be decision of the 
lioai d ill a ( a e ai bitrat d. whih - app.n eiitly 1 here I us lieeii no instiinci' of ri'fusal 
on the Jiait . ! th<‘ emi.Io\eis ()n (lie otliei' liaiid. theie lia\e lieeii at h'ast. 7 cases 
wheie the employeis ha\.‘ lelus. d to snbmii anialtei to the binding decision, 
althou^di th(> emplo\e(‘s ha\.‘ ..Ifeied to do so. while m I or more cases the 
(‘mplo\ees have declined toi nial .o tul i at ion when olfei. d b\ t h<‘(unployei s. There 
ai(‘ ot coiiise. many nioie case' wheie one oi lioih jiaities refii.sed to accept the 

nieihation of till' St at e In lar*! oi t. > •. d lo w 11 s i ecommend.it ions in case of jueiliation. 

J h(‘nninher of eases ,n whu h tile St.iie lioaId has meihated latlnu' than arhi- 
tialt‘d IS ](M. In estiniatimt the numlKU ot instances m which im-'diation hji.s 
plo\e.l successful, th.‘attempt Isuiade to d(‘t.‘inline tlu-se eases in which a setth‘- 
im‘iit has l)(‘(‘n remind thnun^h ih(‘ inlenention of the hoaid wdiicli probably 
would not have been le.idled at .dl, oi would ha\(‘ been leadied less promptly, 
without such int(‘rvt‘iit)bn. The numhei ot sm h ins(,.nees is 72 liein;; about two- 
tilths of the total numhei ot cases ol mediation d’h(‘ uisfaiice.s of unsuccessful 
mediation, however. in<dn(h‘a coiisideiahle niimhej wtjei(‘ settlerni'iits of some 
soit Ol another, or lailure ol strikes, had alieady occuned heloi‘‘ th(‘ hoard hail 
lim(‘ actually t.) take aii> stejis m fli(‘ m,i1b‘i. ami otlnus in whicli its j^ood otbees 
were liom tin* first ridused by both jiartics 'phe numhei ot cases m wiiidi, aftiT 
tlie hoard had suci'eeded in s<‘cui in^Miet mil eonl(‘rences witli tli(‘partii‘sin dispute, 
it has faib‘d to brni^^ about a. settlement is tlH*retoi'<‘ eoiisiderahly le.ss than the 
liH) shown in the total, dhe proportion ol cases in wlneh nied atnm has proved 
snec(‘ssful as compaied with those in wliudi it lias luoveilunsin < esstul varicHcon- 
sideiably in different jeais. Tim ;;ieat(‘st mk ccs,', apjiears to have lieen obtained 
in 10(H). when 27 <‘as(‘s of mediation resulfi‘d in a .s(‘ttleim‘iit. a.s airainst 20 which 
were un.successful. 

Ineliidinf.f tojfctlu'r tin* east's which tlic hoard lias sctthal by nmans of arbitra¬ 
tion and those m whidi its mediation has ha.stpn(‘d or effected a settlement, it will 
be found that in iiiore than half of ttu‘ total number of ca,st‘.s bnmj,dit to its atten¬ 
tion the(.‘tfoits of ttie board ba\(’ bei’ii sucet'sstul. in greater or less ile^’ee, while 
if we slkmld eliminate those cast's in wlneh the board found itsi'lf at the outset* 
proeluded troiii takiii'' any action wliatever tin; proportion ot succe.ssful in.stances 
would be con.siderably higher. 

The Massachusetts law juo\ nb's for arbiti ation only in case both parties agree 
111 applying tor it There are a tew cases also in wdneh the board mediates upon 
the application of both parties Appait'iitly tlm total number of instances dur- 
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7 liom i.yH t<> llioo iti wliicli bntli ]»;irti('S to thfi boardtO nid 

m 1ln"i 'll iMiic \\,is i;[, \v))ili‘ in ps .-ulditiunal chmos appluation for the 

iiiM'i V'’iilH'n ol the IxiumI w<i^ in.nli' by one ..I flir pinin'". Even as to th(;.se 
liowrvn . il is tidI al \v;iys lln' (.i"!' l luil tlm lii ht ino\ ciiH'iit to secure the 
assisOnicc of llic tioiini lias coiiir tioin citlji'i' oi bolh jiarlics. It is the practice 
of tin* Ijoiii(1. \v)K'tii-\ cr it Immi s ol a "1 nke m winch its sci \ ices ari* likely to be 
used, to s<'n(l ciiciilars ami blank loiiti.s ot :i]i]»li<'atlon to the jiiirtics, and wliero 
tlic apidif iihoti tor iiili'iM'iiiion lesiills itont sindi iiclioii it ciiii scaicely be said 
that 1 li(‘ initial loll ot l be ])i ot oss l)e;.,on^ with tlii' p;ii ties. In llie ea'-eof the joint 
iippliciitions bir ;ii Ini i ,il k-m i ^]leclall\. if c- pu>li.ibly ti ue in niiin\ instances tliat 
such ;ip])lic;itioii> ai<‘ made onl> allei lie Ixi.'.d li.is tiik'ii tli<‘ iiiiliative in the 
mallei Ibit inenil \\<' i oiml all "iK h a|j|.li'allotm tot tlif iiitei \’entlon of tlu' 
boai d :is showiim file in i! i.il i \ e ta ki ti li\ tin [m 1 1 les. d st 1 11 itppeais tliat in more 
than ball oI t be ui'.lam e> in whn h I lie boat d lia" lakeii act nm the initiative has 
<-onie fl'olM tile boat d 'I’lie bo.i I d 11 <'qilentl> c;i 1N at t elit Joll to the fact tluit 

jiiirties to ialior dmpiite", iiic slow altoiit ii])plyim; foi iis sei vic(‘s. and tliat it is 
ofli'ii foi ced to iir;j;i' 1 hem si I eiiiioi|sl\ be! oi o tlie\ w ill acee])! its assistiiiua'. 

Tlieie an' a tew i'a'S'" 1 toiii film- b* him m wlmdi the boaid is neither able to 
imllice tile ]ialtle> to aiblliale lieu <li"iMltes Do! to a;il'ee anioH;^' tll<‘in.selv(‘S. and 
in wlm li 1 lio tioanl indiies q w eo to m.i ke .i. inibhe invest mat mil and to publish 
its opinion as 1 i> I be )i|st i< o of t lie i a-'C, m I lie liopo t bat the sentiment ot the coin- 
munily mas In in^ alxait a soltlciin'iil d'hoimli it is not possililo alwiiys todeter- 
miiie I n aa the n polls ol i ascs wlml liei smdi a ]ni bin In-anm; has been lield. i<*sort 
to t Ins met hod Is ( uiiipai at u eh 1 a I e t le total niinibemit sueh lieann^s held diinii}^ 
tli<‘ h yea I s 1 iM|iie"i mil beino .appaieiill y tl 

The last row ol ti^nn-s ni tie lalde ■'liows, doiiidless soiiu'wliat rou^dily. the 
aniotint o( the annmil \\ a^es ol tlie t iiij)h o ( es w In. ha\ebe(ii iiivohed more or 
less dii'i'clh in d|s]ai [es in w li n !i t ho bo.i i d lias intM \'< iied It ap|)e.ai s tliat the 
year m whn h the ln.aid - ,n tiMl \ \\ ,i" nn 's| iinpot t;int w.m 'I.allImn^uh m 
despite the l.n I 1 hat the imiiiltoi ot e.e-rs <.iiinii;4 beto:r tin boiird was lewer than 
in anv otbei \eai. tlie amount of w,a;es in \ol\ rd was i epoi l♦'l| to be \ciy liir^e— 
,S!.‘7‘i7.a70, Tlie^e ti.u'Uies. lmwe\oi. ,iro o\i(leiill\ tar tiom belli,u: an accnuite 
measure of the impoilain e of t lie w oi Ic o| the bo;u d, 

It is a notewoi tliv tact 1 tint a l.i i c,e ma im it' ol tliecasismwbudtllieMim'a- 
clinsettsSla.tebr.aid has .act iially .n tc! <is ai bihatoi ami ir'iideu-d a formal decision 
liavc lieeii ill ( oimcct mn with disi.nli's iii I lie boot ,ind si me iinliistry. and nm.st of 
tbr'M' decisK.ns Inn e in \ (d \ ed soim'W li;il < ont]di'\ l;iblo" of juices for piecewoi k 
The ml rod in tioii '>1 mwv nnndnin'i \ in I bis iinlimtiy ;ipj)eais to Inive mii<h‘ dilli- 
ciilt tin'iidjiisinieiit <d jirn-es I'oi jiior ework. so rliiit tliere Ims been aveiylai'fte 
number of disjuilt's. wln]<‘. on tlieotlni band tin- spirit botlmd emjiloyers and 
(‘lliployees seems to bi' Ijnih' id'tt'li la\- r,lldc to ttie |M-iiCr'lul seftk'Hlellt of tlu* 
ilifbculty. In f;n I Ibei e Inn i* lieoii loi a buif^ t line jkisI not ;i tew c;is<'h in whndi 
disputes in the 1 loot ;iml siniiidlist i y lia\ e been sel th d by <-onei]iatm]i or by pri- 
Viite aibill.limn The Stale boatd lias iidi'rveiierl in ir'latnely tewmlispntes in 
the te.xflle iinli!shie>. and lias iii bitiated in snH Irwei a]timu;;b it had ;ni impor- 
tanl inllm'nce in sr'ltlin^mi ^1 e.it stnkeat New Bedtonl .in |xhl d'ln* Ix.iud al.so 
lias seldom lieeii ciilled iipoii |o .ict III tlie r ase ol rlmjuites 111 tile biuldinj^ tiades. 
It IS esjiecnilly iiott'Worlln that dls]mranls li:na- seldom been Willing tr) Mibmit to 
arluliation (im slmns ot ,;;('nei;il piiin-pde. such a" that of tin-exclu.siv** einploy- 
nn'ht of union men. Qm “lioiis ielatm;; tohouisof labrtriil.so havi'bci'iibutraicly 
hr Mtj;ht betoie the boaid to] a I bp t a tioii. In faef. it iipjieais <dea.ily truiii the 
sbiteiiHUits refill dm,:.; the imin idiia) cases in which the board's acthiii has been 
successful that mo"t oj them Inni' ht-en d]spii1<‘s in whndi compaiativcly little 
Inttf'r t('e)iim ’\v:is e\ oked between the jiailir's. When once a strike has readied 
an acute sf.aj^n'ainl tin' b'r-linxsof tin* jtailies aie stroiii;ly iiioUsed, efforts at media¬ 
tion or arhitiation iiie imt iipf to la* suci'e.ssful 

Two or thii'e imluidmi] iiistain'esof tlie jictioii of tln' Mussiichusetts State boaid 
imiy be stilted ii" ill list rat i\r‘of t he metlmds I'liiployt'rl ainl of the results accom- 
pll-lierl. 

S^jiinh’i's (did in (ir(r'(' -drikc AVir Hi ({ford. —hi Au^nst. 1894, several 
doth mills in Niwv Berifonl ,i;.ne notice ot ;i j.roposed ii'duction in wages,though 
witliout stilting the ptor me .vmouiit of tlie reduction Soon after the unionsof 
spmiK'rs and w iMvers oidcred stiikcs. wlncli involved iiboiit 10.000 operatives and 
bronglit most of the doth mills in tin' city to a standstill. The feeling of the 
ojieratives was st'iisildy cmhitlt'rcd by tin* cv.usion on the part of the employers of 
the “partical.iis law ' Tiie State be.iid sent out communications to botli sides 
offering its services, Imt ri'ceivcd ini ri'sponse Tlie nniyoi of the dty invited the 
operatives and rlMf manntaetureis to a conterein-e m the presence of the State 
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board, l)nt only I mannfactunT attnnh'd and imtliinic .uTompli^lu'd. The* 
(‘fforts of tin* board to bniiKalH>nt a scftl.-niciil had ii->ofto< r until ( hdobi-r, whon. 
in r(*si>onM‘t<* an imitation, tin-ir|iioM'nlati\c'. ft tin' unions ajiiiramd iM-foro 
the board, aithoui'li theinaiia^'ors ot tin' mills i(•t‘n''rd (o un rt in ,ioint conton'iici' 
On tin* in xt day tin* boaid Indd .1 m.'otnm w 11 li tlm ('nii)lo\ois and tlnToupon 
addies.srd a b-ttci l(» lioili >idi-'' coni.nniii;' tlif loliow iiii; H‘( oninn'ndation •• Tin* 
advien ot tin* lio.iid llial tin* opoi'ainos ai one** asM-nil)!)' in such inanni'r as 
may s(‘i*m to thom bo^t, a ml !»)• \ ot<‘ jivoposc to tin* iii::''nts df t In* 1 (*-] in ■! no nulls 
that tlio nulls bo oponod totln- fornioi opi-iainoson Mond.n m',\! *u asMi.inas 
])ractioabl<‘, iindor tin* ( omTsvion of om -lialt of tin* lodnotion lioio(nl<ti(‘ pi-o- 
iK)so<l by tin* maniifai tiirors, ' ami t lint t ho ooi poMtn iti*' ai <'opt sm li .1 jii upoMdoii. 
Thio«* d.iys later an ai;rooinoiit was ir.irliod In-two.ai tin* oinplox.-is and tin* 
omployoos on the lim-s thus laid down bv Ibo lio.nd 

The board oontr.is|> with the foi t nnalo onto.nne ot im oH..1 m m | his i aso tin* 
ovil rosultH ot the refusal of tin* oni plo\i-i s .i| J''.ill Ku 01 to .a oopt ilsollVisof 
inodiation 01 nr bit ration in o.inno. lion u n h t In* meal si t iko in lliat oil \. wlmdi 
was noai Iv ' oimudoiit \Mtli t Iio st nko ,0 Now Ik-dloid 'I’lio s( uki- at Ikdl I{iv(>r 
lasted‘-i oi o W(*oks ]onL,^(*l lli.intliat a! Now I 5 o<lloi(l ami lovullod in a coniiih'tc* 
d(‘foat of tin* i‘iiiplo\ t'o•^ ' 

Marlhorti linni inni irorkci < 'I'ho nio'! olaboiato ami in man) ways tin* 
most nnpoitaiit disputes wInoli li,i\o ^ i.nio bojoi.' iho Mas-acliusotts boaid 111 
1 ocont > oai s wci o a sol los ot 1 asr>, in\ol\init. in ihowoids .i| tin* b.i.ml itself. 
•• praotioally tile whole ot I ho sli.x* inaniila<'l ui iim indiisii\ .>1 Mai Iboi n.” whudi 
woi«‘dooidod in tin* yoai isuti 'i'ln-io wmo ti nl I In-s.-ca'O'^ ant whioh won* set¬ 
tled liyfoiinal ai lunation. . m li in\ol\iiiu^ the li\ina(.t a kiim- nmiibei ol dif- 
feieiit limns ot priees foi pin.-woik Thus iiilheiasonl tln*S I] lloWoSlioe 


('oin]ian\, tin- dei ision fni 1 !a(|oi_\ im.ihf.i iho fi\iiia of luy piio.-s \s an 
illustration of tin* o.imploxit^ ol ihosn (loemmns y ni : ii. m iii.\ ti*-.piolrrl 

Stln-liiii^'>.CI iiihI low , Idlilt a I amiL,'-- in. 11- '.n\- in! n •nl I,- S.) ()■{ 

stiti-lnni;‘■t I <>im! I'.'U lol.i.-.i liiiai'j*- In I !'■ i;. iii' o.*^ 

sim liaiu ■-< I <iii.| r..\\, ii.. liititiL’' nil ir', Ihi\,U''I .Iiilis un|. h. -P* *'■'I ni n Inn* 

■i Opinion of board itself conconunf? Its work.'—Tin* Ma-sieiiiisi'i 1 s Iio.-imI ..f arbitra¬ 


tion itselt O'pe.itedly e.xnresses in iis 1 opoi |s tin- 0111111011 t lial its woi k lias Ix-enof 
veiy I'leat 1 "iietii to tin iiidnstnal inteiests of the Slate 

It believe *liat 1 1 s iisolillness has-Ii-ailil_\’o\\ n ami tliat bo|]| employers and 
(•ni])loyees aic b(*( oiiiino' nioro dispov. il to set 1 li- tin-i 1 disputes by ])eaei‘ful means, 
<'l tiler b\ appeal to t he Stale I loan I 01 othoi Wl-e No\ et t luless, 1 he niombei s of 
tin* lioaid fie(|uenl]> exiness ro;rj,.| ;,i 11,,. nilwill]n,Lmo.-v> ol eniplo\oos and still 
nn ire of I'uiidovers to acoopt 11 said ui set tliiiLf f heir dillii ultle^ or at least eonoern- 
the tariliness of tln-ii eojisent to nn-diation oi arbil i.if 1011. It u];4es that only 
as fin* tteiK'ral sentiment iiiiioim tlio.se miniediati'h inteie-^led in laboi difbi ult les, 
and amoiiK tin* <-ili/ens i^'eiieiall\. insists mote -itton^ly u]»on tin* adjirstmeiit of 
industnal <lisput(“s by eoneiliatoiv means will Ihelio.nd be aide to exereise the 
most sat isfaetoiy mliueiiee. The lol 1 owiii;.C*“X tract 1 1 oiri some <d‘ the more rerejit 
annual reports of I he Massaehiisetl.s lioai (1 <»i mediation and eoiieihation, briiiK 
out these o]unioiis elearly 

Re])oi tof iHti.'). ]»ay Id. "In the last I'J monilis t he woi k of the board and the law 
en‘alin;tit hav<* been trequently mentioned with appuwal in other States and 
countries Ifowfar smdi eommemlations an* des.-i\rd p is not tor us to say 
But if. as jt lias been said, our ('ominouwealth has adojited the l)(*st \va\' yet <lis- 
eovered ot di'ahn;^' wifli eoiitrovei.sirs between emplo\eis and eniiilovees, it is 
stian^n* tliat so many ol the (‘jiiplo\(*is and workni 11 ot our State aiijieai not to 
realii^e the importance ol it sutlicienlly to enable them to avert, as t hey mij^ht do. 
many of the most troublesome con 1 ro\ ei -n s by a])])ea]in^' to the lioard in the first 
staftesot tlie dispute, win'll theie is yt turn* lor cool diseus.-jon The saim* old 
thooretieal objections are const ant ly .ip])eann^; in qiiai leis where the, lioard is not 
known tliron^di ])ractical e.\]ienence with its woikaml nietliods.and tln'samuold 
rectr(*fs are constantly expresse<l that paities interested didiiotknow in Ihebei^dn- 
iniiK more about the board and the law yivei miiK ds action. 

" Th(‘re is, however, a l)ni;lit<*i side lor tho.si* who will work and lio]ie For d 
years this Commonwealth has had a State board \vlio,-(‘dnt \ it m to iirp* even 
upon nnwillin^ ears tin* ])iaetical advantaj^eof s(*ttliim 'Imputes l,y reason and 
di.scussion, rather than by the arbitrary use ot ton earn! int 11 nidation. We believe 
that process has bemi made every vear: that the yM»d inriuem-.- has h.-mi felt all 

' Kr|.orf ^I.l-sl< lii'si Iis n.ur.l <.f \rlii(i.ii.Mii m'.u 111 i.'< 

'■‘See Ills', n-aiiiioii) <.l n.jn C'lui' !> W;rl. ..ii 1 .. I.iri- di. In.iU'lritii ''..iiiiiusonii, U. \i.l vn. 

pp. 906-919. 
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over the State, and that the method.s of arbitration and conciliation have con 
inend<Ml tliemH(‘lves, when in actual oiwration, in <iuarters where there had b<'e 
either distrust of their pra(d,ical efficiency or openly exjnessed dislike to them o 
tlicoretical grouudH. Some r<'c(‘nt strikes have been the most exlensive and bil 
terly contested controversies in the State’s history, but althouKh the militia c 
4 other States were at one tinn* in arms for the ineservation of order and th 
prot;ection of pr<)p<‘rry, nothing of the sort has lieen r<Mimred in Ma.ssatdmsettH.” 

Report of IHhfhp. (i: “ It may besaidingeneial of the board's work during the las- 
yi'arthat.whih'tlu' volume of business lias not itiei eased. tluopiaUty of th<^ work hii 
not dt^teriorated. fn the last Ivnionthshaveniu'uiaasl most noteworthy instance 
of successful arbitration and <N)nciliation. All diM-isions upon joint iipplicatioi) 
have ac(M*pt<Ml in the b(“st h]) 1 i it by tin- ])ar1n‘s conc(Tne<h and when the par tie 
toa<’ontroversy thought then'was nothing which they could r<‘asonably beexpecte 

to submit to arbitration, tin' boaid has beiui suceesstnl beyond the anticipations o 
anyone in bringing the repn'sentativesof the pai ties loget lier and etri'cting an am: 
cabhuigrer'iiient. A good instance ot tins kin<l is seen in 1 he case of th<‘ Dostoii steal 
litters, who. after a settlement liad been jnai tieally agieed njion. weie so wel 
pleased with what had been done that thi‘> uniled m putting int(» tin* settlemen 
an agreement that in the lulure aiiv <iill’ereuceh wlindi can not h<' settled by th 
res])(ietive coninnttc'es ol the assoi lalion ol (‘iiijiloyers and th<‘ union shall h 
referred to the State* hoai d for final <h riMoii. wirliont strike or lockout." 

Report of IHDT. p. H- 'rheie* a]i]M‘.trs to }ia\e been of late a mai keel change i: 
the attitnele* e»f organized labor towaids .irhilialion. notably in Rosteui anel Lynn 
It IS a cause of regre't tliat the* evpre'sseel willingness of woilviiien and the* iiniem 
te) submit ejiiesiions to tin ele-e-iMoii ot an imp!n tial liibnnal lias not always bee*i 
met in a eeineiliatory spnIt by e-iniileye-is ^ ^ * 

“With this vie*w e»t what is (‘.\]n‘(ted ol tht'hnaid, we an* led e'vei’y year t 
takeeceignizaiie'e* ot si iiki'S aii'l lockout s w hem tiaie’i.s no le'asonable ex]>eetuti<il 
of an e'arly aelpistineiit by agre-e'meiit eif llie pai ties. Soine'liiiies iineh'r tliese (lb 
couraging e’einebtleins. by the" e-xe'icise of jiatiei)e*e‘. tact, anel disire'tioii, gOex 
n'siilts have* he*e'n achn-xeel threingh the <‘ll’oi Is or by the* aeh ici* of tlie hoaid, hu 
a perceptible lajise* eil jniie' is e-ssemli.il foi the jmipeise, anel the first atte'iiipts a 
getting acepiainteel with tht* partie-s and sci oniig tlie-ir eonlide-nee .ire* .sometiun* 
speiken of by the ne‘Wspu]M‘isan(l by m.iga/me* wi iti i s as • failures ' The* a])])are'n 
results e)r want oi resultin such eMsesaie liv thciiise'lxes no preipe^r te'st of th 
weu'k of a boai'd or ol the Viilin- of .m i'( otioinii :il lenneiple* or [lolicy. Som 
pee)])le* whe) are* imfavoi,ihle to aiiv lorm of St;i1e' aihitratioii. and thereifor 
elete‘rmim*d not to see any goeeel that may be* done- by it.aie* I'e^aelyfo cite al 
th<*so cases as • failure's' ol State* arhitiation. allliougb nglitly \ le'wed 1he*y me*re*l' 
slieiw the* failui«* in ]»artieiilar iiist.uiees of «‘mplove‘e's oi <*niploye*rs to make* us' 
of an influe'iice* whie*h alway.s we>rks toi liarmony anel ne*vi'r for <li.se-ord. Arbitra 
then pr(*snpj)os(*s a ce*rt,nn amount e>f inte*lligi'ne e* anel a e-oiiside-rabh* elegrce o 
.self-eamtiol em the* part of those who are i*xi)e*cteel to lesoi t to it Tlie* reasemabl 
expe'ctation is that it will he* re*sorte'el to hefoie-wai is elee lare'd anel e*verybod; 
there*by made aiigrv anel <*xcite*d. The re-ali/ation of tliis truth niake*s slow hut 
as we he'Ueve. ste*ady ])rogre*.ss among tin* people, anel until it is well uneh*r.stoeK 
the results e)f any form e)t arbitration must eif lu'ce'ssity fall short of what uugh 
to bo seem.” 

MICHIGAN 

Statutory provisions as to State board.' -The* law ineTe'ly autbeirize*d the governor t' 
estahlish a hi>ard at his ehscretion. and until about iltOO none wa.s instituted, ane 
as yet little has bee'ii a<-eomplished. 

Composition of boot'd. —-Thre'e me*mbers. appointed foi d years, with no re&tric 
tioms as to epialiticatieens. 

InvestujoUon on opptu'otion of y»<fr//c.s.—In this State there is no provision fo 
investigation em the iipidication eif one* party only, althemgh perhaps this would lx 
covered by the authority of the hoarelteiende'aven* to me^diate in any strike coming te 
itsknowh'dge*. Tlie law simply preivide.s that it islawriil for the parties to a lahev 
dispute to submit it jointly teritsdecisiein. In this case they must agree to abide In 
the decision of the hoarel and to continue at work pending sindi decision, providet 
it shall he given within 10 elays aften* the completion of the investigation. The 
decision would thus nominally bo binding, but the law contains no special provi 
sion us to the time which it shall cemtinne in force* or as to the method of compelling 
obedience*. 

Iinrsfiqofion ond mediation on initiative of hoard —Whe*rever it shall come t( 
the knowleelge* Ilf the ho.ird that a strike is thr<^ate‘ned or has oceni re*d, it is the 


‘l4i\vs, l,ss‘i. ob i>3s 
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duty of the board to communicato with the omidoyor and employees and to try 
by mediation to effect a settlemeid. 

Tin* State lw)ard may, if it deems advisable, in default of other .settlement, inves- 
tij^ato the eans<‘ of the controversy. 

('om]K’ns<iti<»t of hoan! —Five dollars jun- day of jwtnal servic<*: secretary, 
$1.1^00 per year. 

Pciirri' to xiniDnoii JnYncs.se.s.—The lM)iird of arbitration is ^i'cn. without very 
K])ecific provisions, j^eneial power, sneh as that of a < (>nr1. to summon witness«*s 
and reijuiie the production of books and pa])ers 

H’orh'of'hoont —For some years aft<‘i' this la w was parsed ilto ^noernor ajipointf’d 
nohoaid. (^nite recently a bnai<l was ••onstilnp'd .ind has aceoinphslieil a few 
rcviilfs ot xi.inc nnjtortaiKM- No ]irint»sl n poit has \ei ap]«‘ared. 

MINNESOTA 

Statutory provisions.' t nf Imord .—The ;^overiioi. with the ctuisent 
of the .senato. IV to ap]Mnnl a Stato hoaid of d momlMas. I an eiiijdoyer or rejHc- 
seiitative oj' an eni]iloyer‘s assoeiatioii, 1 sdertod trom some labor oiKunization. 
and a thud :i])pointed upon tin* ii‘<'onnin'ndation of Ibi’se 2. Tin* term of ollice is 
‘Yy(‘ars 

]iiri\stifjtifioii (III ojiiilu-diioii of iKirlii'^ —The hoard iv boninl to take co^mizain'e 
oj any dispute hetwem eniplo\n v and employ<'i's iijion a])])l]( ation of either or 
both t'ailies The appln-.itioti iniivt he smnied l)v ihe eitit)loyer or hy a properly 
as<M“i lamed niaioiitv t»r ie[iie rntalu ol the (•iiipIo\e(‘s It nmst contain tin* 
]>ro)iii,se to eontinue without lockout cn stiike until the <lecis]on of tin* hoard, if 
made within d weeks The boaid vliall make ]>ropei iinpiiry and report to the 
]Mities what, it anUhiii;', ouj^lit to ]>*' d<ine tit ad.pist the dispute This deci.sion 
shall at onee he made public 

Ifh’i'f of flo' ilx'isioii -Wliere bofli p;u tics ale joiiicil m ail application for arbi- 
tiatioii. the decision shall be biiidin;; on them loi d inonthv, <,r until eitln*r ;;ives 
notice ol hO da>s for its termination. 

liin'stii/iitioii mill nicilidfioN on iiiiliaiirc of hoonl. Wherovei it shall come to 
the knowledge ot tlie boaid. by riotiee lioiii the ma>or or othei- loeal ottiem, or 
from a 1. bor oj- biisim 'Sori;ani/-ation. or in any olhei waw that a strike is tlire'at- 
eneil ol h ts oecinred it is the duty ol tin* Itoaid to communicate with tln^ 
emplovei and emplo> e('sand try by mediation toelfecl a vettlenient or to ttersiiade 
them to siiltmit the inatteis in dispute to aibittalion Tlie State board may. if it 
deems aihi'^uble. in default of othei settlement. in\esli^ale the cause of the con- 
tioM isyand piiblidi a i(‘i>ort statini.', the causi- and assi^'inn^ the resjioiisibility 
or blame. 

('onifinisofion of hoard —Fivedolluis pm day of aidiial viTVice and expenses. 

J'oin r loxHiiiiiion av/ae.s-.sc’s-. -The iioaiilot arbitiatioii isiiot^iveii an niilinnted 
power tocomjM'l testiniony. but is .specially autlnni/.ed to summon as a witness any 
operative affecti'd or any pervon who keeps the lei-onls ol wa^jes. and to reipiiro 
tin* production of hooks ami papcis contaiiiin.i' the records of wa^es earneil or 
paid 

Work oJ Statr hoaid —The followin;< e.xtraet fiom a leccnt letter of the secre¬ 
tary ot the Minnesota lioard shows tliatits actu itiesas _\et have been insij^nificant. 
It appeals that foi .some time the positions were i ntiri'ly vacant. 

The iiresciit tx'iini lnnl hct-n so nx'ciith npi'oiiiU'il ih.il l In- oiil\ Ihimik ss wiis lo iiiei-t iiml 
ori;!iiii/L' \Vc liiive tun lie a .scan Ii l<>r i rporH of fciiin r honeK, hut are uiialtli- (o (iiul an\, aiul ritr- 
r«-s|Mtiulciire w nil nieillluTs ol tile tontler linafl in<ileii|e«. lliat Ilo reports M el e tiiu'ie b\ tlicia III 
l.vil (he |irni tel soil all tlie iiew s[„i pors m tin- Tu iii Cities I''I I'aill and M lliiiea|a)lls i were locked ou(, 
and the matter was arhiirated helore the Male hoard, e liu It toiitid for the punters, hiu (heir decision 
wasdoretra rded in part h\ t lie paidoliers ft .seems the !au w as<le[e( in, e, in not pio\ idinx a penalt\, 
and (he jnihlohers (hereliUe n It (hein-ch < s lire (o do as 1 1nn < hose u i(li (In- hoaid’s fimlim: This 
III foi mat lot I IS tri\ cii as | peisounl 1\ reeollei t it, and o not (alien from state records The eu.se cited 
appears (o ha\ e heed tlie oiilv i>tie e\ ei hroiiylit hefoo' (he ^|lnneso(a vtute ixaini ol arhllration The 
pies,>n( hoard mil mei t in a s|toi t tune (o mlopi ml.' ol jiPoi ediire 

MISSOURI 

Statuto^ proviflions — local boards of arbitration.—A Missouri law ^ provides that thu 
commissioner (jf labor statistics may, upon beiiiK infonned of the existence of 
a dispute wliich may result ma strike oi lockout, visit the place and seek to 
nu'diate. He may al.sti at Ills discretion order the foi-niation of a local hoard of 
arhitriition, composed of 2 employers and 2 employees, not partie.s to the dispute 
but (‘ii^'agml in similar occupations, the commissioner of labor to be pre.sident of 


1 Law.s, lay.^, cli I7e. 


Act .\pnl 11, IWJ 
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the board. Sucli a board haw power to summon witnesses and to render a decision, 
but the only effect of the decision is “ to give tlie facts leading to the dispute to 
the public through an unbiased channel.” In no (5ase shall a board of arbitra¬ 
tion be form(‘d when work has been discontinued, but the commissioner may 
order the formation of a board upon tlie resumption of work. All ex])enHes oi 
Hucli beards are ])aid out of the api»ropriation for the bureau of labor statistics. 

It does not appear tliat any important use has been made of the provisions ol 
this law. 


MONTANA. 

Montana has an (daborate statute reganliiig arbitration (Political (Jode, part .‘1, 
sections limits), but no use has yet l)eeu made of it, and no State Ixtard 
apj)ointed undei* its authority Tlie statute is V(*ry similar to that in Massachu¬ 
setts, lu.st desiuibed 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Mrdiation b// lutun- rontiiiistomu'r .—In Noi’th Dakota tlie commissioni'r of agri¬ 
culture and lalior is ilir<*cti‘d, when retiuested to do so by (“ithor party to a laiioi 
dispute affecting 1^5 or neue employees, to visit the jdace and seek to iiK'diatt 
between them.' 


NEW JERSEY 

1. Statutory provieions .—of Slate hixint. —Tin* N('W Jio’sey law origi¬ 
nally provided that one of tlu' threi- nn-mhers of thi* hoard should he a mmnherol 
a bona fide labor organization, but a later law, IHOii, iiicreasi'd the board to 5. 
named its nuuubers. and [irovidi'd tliat tlie go\ eriior sliouhl fill vacancies, without 
any ri'gulation as to ijualilicatious ol tlic inembcrs. Apparently, however, the 
governor 1ms followed the practUM' of aptMunlnig at h*ast I laboi member. 

Jiarstujatioti on (ij)]>licoti<ni of juirfie^.- -In tins State th(T<‘ is no provision foi 
investigation on the application ofoiv paitv only, although peihaps this would 
he eoveied by the authority of the- hoard to eiidi'avor to meditate lu any strikt 
coining to its imowhslgte The law sniiiily provi<les that it is lawful for the partle^ 
to a labor dispute to submit il jointly To its decision. In this ease tlu'y must 
agree to abide by the decusiou of tin- boai<l and ti) c()ntinue at work ])(*ndiug sueli 
decision, pioviding it shall hi* given within 10 days after the comph'tion of the 
investigation. The di'cision would tlms nominally lx* Imiding. but the law con¬ 
tains no special provision as t*' tlu* time wliicli it sliull continue in force or a.‘ 
to the method of coiupi'lliug obi'diencc. 

Mediittiou on initiatire of Ixxird - -The law provides that whi^iuwer a strike* oi 
lookout occurs or is seriously threatem-d the hoard shall jiroceed to the locality and 
endeavor by iu<*diati()n to bring about an amicable sidth'inent. It may also mquirT 
into the caiisii of the difticulty. There is no specific iirovisioii as to publishing s 
report fixing tin* responsibility. 

Compennotion of board.—'Ym dollars per day of actual service, and expenses. 

IjX'al hoardi^ of arbitration —In New Jersey any grievance between employer.*! 
and employees may bo submitted to a local board of h per.sons. When t he employee? 
are members of a labor organization 2 arbitrators sliall be seh'cted by such organ¬ 
ization or by the central bixly to which it belongs. Otherwise 2 arbitrators an 
ciiosen by vote of the majority of the employo<*s. Tlie emi>loyt*r (diooses 2 arbi¬ 
trators and these designate a fifth, who is tlie chairman The board having thus 
been constituted must secure from the (*oiinty judge a license or order approv¬ 
ing its organization, and referring to it tin* matters in dispute. This board has 
power to compel the attendance of witnesses and the production of books and 
papers to the same extent as courts of record. Its decision is a settlement of thf 
matter referred to it unless an appeal is taken to the State board of arbitraHon 
Theri^ is.h^iwevcv.no specific pi ovision as to the method of enforcing the decisions 

S. "Work of tho New Jersey ' board.—A perusal of the reports of the New Jersey Stati 
Board of Arbitration for the years ISti.") to IHIK) shows cleiirly that this board i? 
far less active and accomplishes far less than th(> State boards of New York, Mass¬ 
achusetts, Ohio, and Indiana. The various reports each contain a long list ol 
strikes in connection with which the board lias offered its services as mediator oi 
arbitrator, with the almost invariable comment that the employer, or more rareh 
the emiiloyees. refuseil to accept tlu* services of the board. There appear to havi 


' Act'< if 185K) I'h • Ijiv\- of Is'.l'J. eh lil? 

* ijlie also lestimony of Mr. Jaiuus 0. Smitli, iU-porlsol Iiiduvtrlul Comnu%sion, Vol. VII, p. 977. 
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1)0011 not more' tliun or 4 cum's (hiring tlio *) yt arn in wliu^li tlio bonnl bus n-ully 
liad an important inflin'iu f ni scttliiiK a strike of any consi'ijuoiK'i', ami in none 
of thoM- rases has there ijeeii a formal arbitration and di'cision by the board. 
The following'({notation from its re})ort for INDT s)io\vs tlie reeo^niition on the 
part of the board that its jjowers are limited and its \vork of relatively small 
importanre- 

“Dnnn^ tin- year I'ndin^^ witli this dale Oh stiikr.s liavc eoine under tin' notice 
ofonrboaid. This is a little over an average of I a week for th»'wlioh'State, 
and considenn;,'' the fart lliat (^ven at this most of tlu'm W(‘re trivial, and of short 
duration, it must la* said the number wa.s eonii).irativ»‘ly small. In the ea.Ho of 
every stnke bion^bt to tlir notice of this board tbron^li any soiire*! whatever 
our s(‘rviees wrie i>romiitly offert'd to botli sides. How far our .services or sujf- 
gestion.s W(*nt lowuid settling any of thest* disputes wr (an not say definitely, 
but We do know nf s«‘V(‘ral instances in whicli W(‘ wer(“ credited with making r<s> 
omniendations tliat ultimately resulted m bringing al»out a t(‘rniination of the 
stiike. 

“The law does not eini>oW(“i our board to step in and eonijH'l tie* jiarties to a 
strike t<> submit the matter in dispute to arbitTation. Wi* can not do more than 
offer our services; Imt if eitluT side docs not wish to acc(“])t the off(*r. w<‘ hav(* no 
autlionty to go any further. Tin* consent of both snh s is a iucie(piisite of sne- 
c(‘s.sful interv«‘ntioii on our part. Sometimes we find the cm{)loyer willing that 
wo Khali intervene, wiiile at otlier times it is liie employees who an* desirous (ff 
utilizing our services. 

“In tile yi'ar ,iu.st emhsl we W(‘r(‘ reciuesled only once to hold an iiiv(*stiga- 
tion, and that was in connection with the stnkt* at kearm^y Foots Fih^ Works, 
Paterson. We could not, however..s(‘e any ohji'ct to be gained by acceding to the 
wishes of tile employoos." 


NEW YORK 

1, Statutoryprovisions.—.SYo/cbooiv/ t»/ uWn//vf/noo -Tin* organization and metthods 
((f business of the New Yoik State Hoard of Meiliation aixl Arbitration, which are 
very siiiiila’’ to those of the Stat(' boards in other Stati's. are set forth m detail in 
the statute, which is (iu(tt<‘d in lull lielow. H]) to IDill the law jirovided that (‘no 
nit'iiiber of the hoard .should Isdong to one of tin' leadingpolitical parties, another 
memhei to the other h'adingparty, and tin* tliinl to an meoi pointed labor organiza¬ 
tion. In llie {iit'.senf year tlu^ existing boaid of arlniration was abolished, and 
tlhM’ommissioner ol labor together with bis first and .second deputies, W(U ‘0 given 
its powers and dutie.s.' The board has autlionty to render deei.sion.s wh(*re both 
liarties agree to sulimit t(> its arbitration, but tin* law c(Uitains no provisions 
regarding the method (»f enforcing such decisions Tin* board may also mediate 
in any strike or lockout upon its own initiativ(‘ Tin* statute likewise provides 
for the (jstabli.shmeiit of local b(»ards ot .irbitratioii 
The New York statute. modih(Ml only by the eliang** in tlie efmijiosition of the 
lK)ard above indicated, is as follows. 

SKdicN 110 (ii<!<iuiznti<iii (’/boaxl — i'heri' ’•||.•|ll cinuiinif l.> Uc n sinti' liotinl of iin.'fliation and arbt- 
l rut loll, (oii'iNliiiK of thrre ( ouipfU'iit juT'.otiH, (i) 111 ' known nv iirliit raluis, npjioiiitcd Ijy the Kn'i-'nior, 
h> and with tlie ndviie and eoii'-ent of (he 'eiuile, of w li<>tii ‘•hull hold hn ollli e for the tenn of 
tluiH' >eiirs and recene an annual salary of tlin-e ihousaiid dollars 'I'lie t<'riri of olliee of the hiic- 
(•('ssi.rs t)f the iiieiuhers of '<iu'h hoard in olllce when this < haiilcr takes eilei i simll he ahrnlKcd wi iw 
to e\piri‘ on the thirt\-lirst rlay of licecniher j>reee'lin;,' tin* lirne a hen oaeli such term would otlier- 
uise expire, and tlierealler each term shall hetfin on the lirsi dav of iaiiiiarv 
One nieniln‘r oi such iMuird .shall hi'loiiK 0) the |ioh(i< iil part} < astm/i the luKhest aiid one to the 
l>artveas(mK tin* next liiKhest nninber of \<jies for Kovoiiior ai the next jireeedinjf Kiibernatoriai 
elei lion Hie third shall be a member of an iiicor|>orated labor orunnuation of this State 
T\\ o members of -.ncli board shall eonsUtiiie a <jnorinn for the iransaelion of hiiHiness. and may 
hold nil etiiij^sat aii} time or place wilhtn the State jcxaminatioiis or investitfatioii.s orderecl by the 
board imi} be held and taken by and before an;* of their nninber, if so (iireeteil, but a deelHlon ren¬ 
dered III such a ea.se shall not be dectue<1 eonelusiv e uiilii approved bv the laiaid 
^111 .'vt Mhin/roe/did/os-—The board shall aj)|>oint a Hecrelarv, whose term of office shall bo 
three years He shall kei'p a full and fiiithliil record of the proceeilines of the hoard, and all do<m- 
nieiiisand testmioii} forwanbsl bv the local hoards of arhitratioii.and shall perform such otlierdutles 
as the hoard luav |>re.scrihe Hemay. under the direction of the boani, issue Hiib|)ienus and admin¬ 
ister oath.s in all cases before the board, and call for and exainine books, jiapers, and docuinentfl of 
anv jairties to lbt‘ euiilrovorsy 

He sliall receive an annual Halary<if two ilioiisaiid dollars, pavuble in (he same inaniior as that of 
the meiiibermif the boanl 

$ 1 li Aihiiniitoii hi/ (h( b^Hinl — AKtievanee or dispute between an emplo>erand his ('niploycesmay 
be submitted to the Ixiard of arbitration and ineiliatioii for their determination and settlement. Suen 
submission sbal! be in writmtf. and contain a statement in detail of the grievance or dispute and the 
cause thereof, and also an nureciiicnl to abide the determination of the board, and diiriUK the inves¬ 
tigation to eontinue in business or at work, without a lockout or strike. 


’ Laws of 1901, cli. 9. 
I 0—VOL XVII— 01-20 
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Upon Hin-h '<iibnii‘ision the boanl hIuiII cxamlup the matter m eontroversy. For the purpose of 
siien iiitiulr\ lliov limy nubpiunn wiineHsrH, compel their Hllenilunee, ainl take and hear lentiinony 
Wiines'icM hhiill be iillowed the same fees as in eoiiris of reeoni 'I'lie docjjiion of the boanl must I’a' 
reiKlered within icm days after the coiupUdioii of (he iin estimation 

S1 l:t, Mr<li<tiitin III cuKc m Inflont -Wliene\(‘T a stnkeor lockout occurs, or seriously 

threatened, the lourd sliall iiroms-d as mkih as jiraelieable to tlu* locality thereof, and mideavor, h\ 
Jiicdiatlon, to cITecl an aiiilcable settleineiil of th(‘ i‘ontrovers\ It may itirpiire into the cause thereof, 
and for that jiuri'ose has tlie same power as in the case itf a controversy subiiutted to it for arbi¬ 
tration 

5 Ml. <>/li'xiid — Within ten <la\K after the completion of evei v examination or investlma- 

liiin iuithori/e<l h\ (ins arlli le, ilie l»oard or majority thereof shall remfer a <leeisi.(ii, statinm sueli 
details as will i It-arlv show the nature of ihe controversx and the points dhposeil of h\ lliem, and 
make a written report of tlieir liiidiiims I'f laet and of tiieir recommeiidations to eaeti j>art\ to the 
coiitroveis\ 

Kvery docisnni ami report shall be tiled in the (Uhee of llie hoard and a copy thereoi sened u|iou 
each party to the eontrovers\, and In eav(‘ of a siibiiii>sioii to arbitration, a et>py vpall be niisl in the 
otib-e of the clerk of tlu‘ eouiitv or emindes u liere the eoiitroversy arose 

$ 11.^ AinniiU iciKiil ~Th>' lioaid sli.il! make an annual report to the legislature, and shall llleliide 
th(T(‘in siu'li stab'ineuls and explanations as u ill <ltsclos<- the iietiial work of tlu' hoard, the lacis 
relatinm to ea<di conliovers\ eonsi<lered b\ them a nd (he (h'cisloii tiiereon, lomcftier w itli such sum- 
meslioiis us to lemishitioii as laav .M-eiii to them I'ondiicivi'to harmony in the relations of (‘m[ilo\crs 
and employees 

^ 1 111. Sulniii/iiiiiii Ilf (')iiliiiii I > 111 - lu hiral inhilial<ii'< —A mrievaiiee or dis|>ule belwerii all employer 
ami hisemiilo\ecs mu\ be .siibniitleil lo a board aibilialors, eousistuim of three ji(Ts<ius, for lieannm 
and selth-meul Wlu-ii I he einphn ecs com-iTucd aic membots ui m<*od standiiim of a labor ormani/ji- 
tioii, whicli IS rcpicsmitcd l)\ nnc ni more delcmali-s in a cent ra 1 tu>d\. one ai biliHt<tr iiia\ be appointed 
by Mieli eelilral body and one 1>\ llie em]ilo\er 'I'lm two >o desimiiated shall appoint a Ihhd, who 
Khali be ehairinan of 1 he boa id 

If till' e'liploi e<-s eoiieonusl 111 -ueli mnevanee i)r dispnU'ail' members of m'sid standinmof a labor 
ormanizalioii u hieli is not rejiieseiiled in a central bo<iy, Ibe oimani/alioii ol w hieli tlie\ are members 
may select and dcsimna'e om* aihitrutni If such emplosces art' not nu'iiibersof a laboroimaiiizalion, 
a inaiorlU thereoi, at a meet mm duh i alleil ha i tail jaupose, mat <lesignate "ne arbitrator for siieli 
boanl 

1 | 1 17 until, jioiirix Ilf ail>ilinli>i:i —Before cut eriiim npoii liisdiuies e.icli a rbi Ira tor.so selected 

shall simn a eonseni in a<'t and lake and sul>s<‘nbe an oath to laillifullt ami impartiallv iliseharmc Ins 
duties ns sueli arbitrator, uhleh eonseiit and oath sbail be (ilisl m the eh-rk's otiiee of the etauily ta- 
coimlies wliere tin' i on(ro\eis\ arose Wlien sueli boanl is ready ha tin' (ransiit tuai ol liusiness, it 
shall select <aie ol its nieiiibeis (o act as sei-n-tary, and notice ot llie nine and jdm'e of hennnm shall 
he mi'eii to tilt' pailies (o the coiitroveist 

The hoard iiiav, llinuimh its chairman, snbpo-na w iliies>.( .s, eompi'l 1 li<'ir alleiidaiiee, ami take and 
hear lesinnoiiv 

Till' Imiinl imiv make and enforce inles for its m'>t '•! imiein ami tho linnsartioii of the business behire 
it, ami IW its se.ssitai.s and ad|<inrnmeii(s 

<i 11H l)ii-iKii)ii/i iij nihiliiihii.' -The boa id shall, w illiin ten da\s after the rlos(‘ <if tin.' heanitm, ren¬ 
der a w I it ten <le<'lsioli. simned hy tbein. miMim sin h details as eletii h show the imtnie of the contro¬ 
versy ainl the unestioiis deeidis'l bvllieni Such decisions shall be a sctllemi'nl ol iln* matter snb- 
inillcd to HiK'h arbltratois, unless witliiii ten da\s llM'reafter an a(ipeai is laki-n tlii'relrom to the Slate 
board of mediation ami arhitralion 

<)ne copy of the decision sliall be filed in the othee of the clerk of the coiinli or I'oiinttes wlu're 
the eoniroyersy arose, and one copy sliall be tiansmitteil to the sei'relary ol the State board of media¬ 
tion and arbitration 

§ 1 ID. .-Ip/«'f/s —'I'lie Stale boaid of me<liation and ariatratioii shall in-ar, eonsnler, and investimate 
every appeal to it from any such iMinrd of local arbitrators, and iW deeisioti' shall be in w iiliiim und 
a copy thereof fih'd in (lie <'lerk’s oiliee of tlie eoiin(\ or eunnties where the controversy aros<‘, ami 
diifilieate copies served upon each parl\ to (he controversy Sueli ilecisiun shall he final and concln- 
si\e n[•llll all jairties to the arbitration 

2. Work of the New York State board of arbitration .—Gennutl summary .—The New 
Yerk State board of arbitration publishes no statistiejil summary of its work. 
It gives, however, in its annual rei)ort a statmiient of its action in each of the more 
important cases in which it hti.s interveiu'd. at letist such as are accompanital by 
actual cessation of work. There is every probability that the c-ases of interven¬ 
tion in strikes jind lockouts thus mentioned iuclmle jiractically all of any signifi- 
cant^e, so that th(‘ summary of these will give a ftiirly satisfactory view of the 
work of the board. Perhaps a considerable number of instances in whicli inter¬ 
vention has proven nnsuccessfnl fail of presentation. While it is not always 
possible to judge from the statements given precisely what share the board had 
in the controversy, the following table probably gives a fairly accurate record of 
the board's activities: 


Work o/ Si'ir York Sintt’ board of arbitration. JfU'f-iUOO. 


Total ca.HC8 of inlcrveiition. 

Arbitration by agicemciu of juirtieK 
Public hearinms ami ^cpo^t^ .. 
Failinx'toKcttlo by name . .. . 

Siiccewiful mediation . 

Unsncccfl-sful mediation. 

Local arbitration . 


1S«M 

1H1)5 i 

1 ' 

inyt. 

isy7. 

1898. 

1899. j 

, 1900 

20 


18 

26 

21 

29 

18 








1 


a 

3 


! 6 ■ 

1 1 








9 

]0 

7 

M; 

1 10 

12 

i 

6 

9: 

7 

8 

6 

11 



1 j 

1 

1 





Total. 


l.=)7 

18 

8 

76 

1)0 

8 
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Tho number of fltrikes and lockoutfi in wliicb tho lM>ard lias int(»rvom‘d in one 
way or another averaj^es sli^^htly over 2'i yearly, and is fairly uniform from y(*ar 
to year. The total numlier of cases diiruiK the 7 years. lHi)4 to ItHlO, was 157. 
Tlie total number of strikes reiM)rte«l by the board during' Istl.VIlHK) was2,bSi. It 
is noteworthy that the cases in whiidi there is formal arbitration in pnrsuanc(‘ of 
a joint application of the parties for a settlement of their dis]mte are exeetMlinjj;ly 
rare. The 5 cases ennmeiatod in tlie table include 2 or 5 m which the board 
made formal nrommendations on tin* ai>plication of om* i)arty only, In a some¬ 
what larf^er number of cas«‘s. 1 H, the boaid has held a public bearinj^ as to the 
causes and justice of the controver.sy, and lias jmblished the evidence tnkcai, 
usually with some comment. In some cases s(*ttham lit is made diiniif^ tin* public* 
investi^'ation. and no report is made. Sm b public la'ann^s art' j^enerally Indd 
only in <‘asc* of important and piolon<rcd diH])utes whicdi the board lias faih'd to 
settle by iiK'diation. and laaic** it is not Miriursin^ that in nearly lialf of the 
instances in which puhlu' luainn^^s liavc* lieen ludd they have still fuih'd to bring 
about an adjust nuaif. 

Tlie most imjxu tant work of the New York boaid, as it it.sidf rc*)>eatodly points 
out. is in informal mediation between ])arlies to labor dis])nt<‘s Its rc'ports con¬ 
tain the* ic'cords of no less than I2<i ca'.es of sucdi medi.ition during thc^ past 7 
y(*ars as regards dispute's whicli liad goiu* so far as t«) result m snspeii.sion of 
work In 7t) ot the'.sc* the c'fforts <d‘ the hoard hav*-. to judge tnuii the reports 
pic'senteel. hei'U instrumental in bnugiiig ahoiit a sc'llleuiHUit. or at h'ast in has- 
tcming If. It is, of cour.se. iiu[H)ssihIe to know witli certainty wliat would have! 
bee'll the' e»iite-<mie eef these* ditliciiltie's in the - altseiie-e of the' niediatieui eef the State 
beiard. Tlie'inimbe reif stiike-.s wheie'iHe eltalion has hee-n nnsucce'sstul.asde.scnbe'el 
in the' re*j)e)rts. is 5U, hut it is pe>ssrM]e' that the' heiard luibhshe's me accenuit of 
some of tlie less imjiortant instane-e‘s in whiedi its ulte'inpts at iiieeliatiem have 
failed, One* IS struck in re-ading the'n'poits ot the' hoarel with the fact that the 
initiative in mceliatiem or arlntratieui alme>st always cemies from the* lioaid itself 
rather than from the parties. The-n* ap])e‘ar to h.ive- hee-n \ery fe'W ca.scH in 
wine li (‘itber paity alone, and almost none* in wbie'li beeth partie's jointly, have 
appc'uh'd to the board tor an adjustiuemt eef tliedr ibnieuiltie's. In IHttt), out of 20 
case's 111 which the board took a<*tion. the* iiiitiatne' in 25 came* from the board 
ilsc'lf. in > <reuu employees, and in I fre>m tlie eaiiphiyer. 

That tb. ' ■ has bee'll a growing dispositieni tei make iiseetf the' servic'es of the* 
New Yeeik ooard is cdaimed by its membe'rs apparently with geiod ground. Some 
idea of the iinportaiKM'e)f its weu'k may be gained from the- folhiwing eiuotation 
from tlie report of 1000. After naming the leading cases of intervention, the 
board says. 

Tlio fere'KOHK; cioiPtilnte* n iiiiiiibeT of ilir ttiiirr noiililf*- llmt 'h fcnroet ihiniiK tin- ji-nr 

Jteert- tlmn CJ.'JOO imtsoiis were iimilccO in theiM tni'iitii)iir<l. iiiul r)\ii i.e.HUd iinirc wer-' iiooh.-O m 
olhe-r troubles, iieurlc 100 m number, m w hicli Ilie bone! (ook curt, .ill of utmliwlll beie-feireO to 
in eleliiil in tlie bexh of tlie repein wliteh folloces 

Tlio New York law also make's ]»rovisiou fe»r the sc'ttle'iiient of dispute's by local 
arbitration, and there liave been H ca.se's during tiie* past 7 \ears in whtcdi this 
method has been employed at the instance of the State board.' In sctveral of these 
cases a membc'r of the State* lieiard h;is be'en the* odd member of tin* locally chosen 
board, so that his decisiem wouhl be* final in ctisc' of a failurt* eif the members rep- 
resditing the parties to agree. As to the rareness of resort to local arbitration, 
the follc.)wing is <iuoted from the rc'port of tlie State board for 

II in n notable fact that under the first section of chn|)i(>r ot of the laws r>f ihh", provldintf in debill 
for vohiiilary arliilratioii of <lilT(‘reii<-t‘s Ix'iwccn (‘[riplo\crs nnd cinploo''*'' l).\ lionrdsof their own 
chcMMiic, Mich sections havnitr boon framed to incct the Mcusatid desires of'rciircsenlatocH of the 
lalxir orj'.cni/ations, not oin Mingle caM' in whn'b the course of pnieeclint,' pri’scnbed by the lu-t has 
f»oen followi-d has come to the knowledite of (his Ixi.ird All that lias Ixx-n aecomidished in the way 
of inedialnai or arbitration pur'-tianf to the act Jias heeii renehed hv the hoard throiigli uivitniiojiK of 
the parties to disputes, or either of them, or thnnurh intervention of tlie board as the act eoininands > 

Mi’diation matrvet ratlwai/ nirike, IsuH.—iimw detailed illustrations of the work 
of the board may now be ^v<*n: The mo.st important work accompliahod by the 
New York State Board of Mediation and Arbitration in !t598 appears to have 
been in connection ^vith the strike of the employees of the RapicI Transit Rail¬ 
way Company of Syracuse, about 4(H) men in number. The first strike liegan on 
August 5,1808, with the demand tluit the company no longer recpiirc a deposit 
of $25froni its employees as a gimranty of faithful service, and that the com¬ 
pany receive committees of the men presenting grievances. The strike began on 
Friday, and on Saturday the members of the State board of arbitration w'ere on 

‘ Ninth annual repurl of tin.* Board of McsliHlmu and Arbilrati(*n of Nen York, is'J.'i, p H 
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t)ic ground. Tlu^ board rocoinniendcd to tbo (Mtnipiiny tliat the demands of the 
ni<‘U be granted, and after some negotiation, lastin^^ days, the (•<nii|)any did so, 
and ilie strike was d*‘clared off. Alxmt a week later, however, then* was some 
(]n<‘8ti(H) raised as to tlie inleri)retation of the aj^ri-einent reached. Tin* vice- 
president of tint street railway eonipany immediately [(Oe^raplied to the Statu 
board of arbitration askinj^ it to decide tlio matter and a^reein}< to abide liy its 
di'eisioii. The hoaiduKain reiunn'd to Syracuse and promptly issued its report 
and decision, which was complied with by tbe company. 

On September 20 the memlM*rs of the Amalgamated Associaliou of Street Rail¬ 
way Employees, (‘inpleyed upon road, demanded that only memhers of tlie 
organization employed. This the (company r('fn^ed, and issued a statement to 
the public, declaring tliat it had 20 or inoie nonunion men in its (‘inploy wliom it 
was uiiwillin^^ to discharge, pointing to the manner in wliich it had coinasled 
previous denninds and abided by tlie decisions of tlie State boaid of mediation 
and arbitration, and insisting that tin' geiii'ial |)rinciple of tlie rights of non¬ 
union labor was at stake. The board of mediation and ai biti.ition lield several 
coiiferenees with tbe ]>ar1ies. and on S(‘i)temlH‘r 2 t issut'd a staP'inent ri'com- 
monding to the comiiany tliat it give assurancesto the mtm thatit would not dis¬ 
criminate against any pt*r.son tor bi*ing a imaub(W of the labor union, for .Mn ving 
on committ<‘es of a union, or for having formerly engaged in a strike: that it 
would grant a hearing to any einployc'e (•liarg(sl with disobeying the rules<trin‘g- 
lecting duty, and a reheaiing if a claim of new evidence was presented. To the 
emplovee.s it was reeoimueiided that they recede from the demand for tlie exclu- 
Hiv(^ employment of members of the unnni; and lliat they iiiter]M).st* no op]»osition 
to the ilismissal of mi'ii who had hi'en given a proper hearing. Thesi- ri'coiumen- 
dations were accepU'd by both sides aftiu* a short discussion and the strike was 
settled,' 

M<'<U((tio)i ill silk iirdrcrs s{nk<\ —During the .suiiinu'r of ls!)7 about IlOO 

silk weavers employed liy tbe Rlienania silk mill;, at College Point, N. Y., struck 
for higher wages and for the abolition of a system of contracts. After various 
unsuccessful attempts by the State board of mediation and arbitration to adjust 
tlie ditferencos, tbe board decided to makt‘ a iiubln; investigation and recommen¬ 
dations. It accordingly did so, and published the evidence, togetlier with reconi- 
nii'iidations that the silk nulls increasi^ their wages to the rates prevailing m IN'.):}, 
discontinue the sysban of enforeiMl contracts by wbu'h wages were withheld as a 
forleit for (putting employment without giving the juescnbed notice, and reem¬ 
ploy th<)s(‘who had struck so far as they desired i-inploymenl . On tin* other liaml, 
tli(> istrikia s W(;ri* advised to withdraw tlieir demand lor tluMli.Mcharge of 17 weavers 
who had refus(‘d t > .loin m the strike, and it was also laHommemh'd that a local 
hoard of aibitration for tlie settlement of futuie difticnltu sbe established. Later 
on. th(3 stnk(‘was settled under terms largely in accord with the recommendatioiiH 
of tlie board.- 

Mcitidtioii III AKxfuy strccl ruilirdy strihr. On January 21, 1000, tbe con¬ 

ductors and motormen on the Troy division of tie Umt(‘d Traction ('oiii]iany of 
Albany went on strike. The piawious day a coiniinttei' of the (‘mploye(‘s had pre¬ 
sented a pioposed agreement to tin* supmintendent of tin' company, and it was 
claimed tliat he refused to consider it. Tin; eomiiutli'e reported back to their 
nnnui and a strike was ordered, some 1150 men refusing to take out their cars on 
tin* moniiiig of January 21. No sittempt was made to operate the division of the 
road aff('(‘ted, and traffic was (Uitirely susp(‘nded. 

The main feature of tin; proposi'd agret'iiient was <a demand for 2(1 cents per hour. 

The board, tlirougli Coiumissionei’ Gilbert, lield a conference witli reiiresenta- 
tives of tlie strikers on the evening of January 22, and on tlmmoriiiiigof January 
23 Commissioners Gilbert and Delehanty conferred with officers of the company. 
A conf»‘r«'nce was arrangi'd for tin' same afternoon ul the office of the board. 
The conten'iiee lasted all the afternoon and adjourned to permit tlie ri'pichenta- 
tives of the company in the conferi'iice to confer with the board of ilirectors. 
Conferences wi're continued the next day, sind as a rt'snlt of tlu'ir didiberations 
tbe company made the following proposition on the afternoon of January 24: 

TlitiL Um' riino<l Tnicdon Conipiiic ii^rcrs to tlu- folloniuK rfcounnciuliUioti- of ilio 
Slate Boiird of Mcliatioiuiiid Arnumtioii in vcitlcimnil oi the tlifferonccs w iili the cinnlou's of tlie 
Tro\ division 

First An> OomiiilUvc of Uio I'liqdovo'i rc|>rcv('nOii« orKaiu/cd or ntiori;am/i'<l lnlior u ill In- locojr- 
inzcd when Uuo (icMH' to ho hoanl ni rolatioii to mn >;rio\aii<'o 


' llO|K)rl of Now York Slulo Bour<l of ModiaU<ni and .VihnrHlioii, isus. i>[i itrj-jaS 
■■'Uoi'ort of Now York Stuto Boar<l of Modliitioii and .Vrbiiration is'JT, pp '.Il-iS 


It 



Socon<l. The proploNT-s of the Troy dn'isJon upon showing ilu-ir hnclKi"* I'O ppriiiillcd to ri<U* 
frc‘p oti tin- Tro\ <il\ Islon 

Third 'I'lif romputn will jmv (‘ondiictorN and inotoninn on tlu- Troy division at the rate of 
eighteen and a lialf cents an hour for not exceeding ehwen hours, and at the same rate for extra 
lime. e\ehiM\e ol I lie lime iillowHsl for ineaN, al) lime on <-ur to l>e j*nid for w helher I'ur is mo\ mg 
f>r not 

Fourth Tliere will he nodisenmination against unv of the men on aeeouni of the iiresmit strike, 
and lhe> will iioi he discharged for partieipaling therein 
Filth An\ limn w ho may he suspended or diselinrgcd In tlie supennletideni siuiii he entitled to 
appeal to IIh' executive commitlee ol the rnite<l 'Iraetiou ('oiupaiu ami loulieanng h\ that eom- 
liuttee 

The foregoing resolilUon was llimnunoush ailoi.led h\ llle exeeiuive ei.mmitlee of the lhul>-d 
‘I raelion roiiipanv at a tiiodiug thereof diilv liehl in the eitv of Alhutn on ihc 'Jiili da\ of .lannarv, 
I'HHJ 

In w It ness w liei'eof I Imv e liereiiiilo set inv liainl this JII h da\ ol lannarv, I'JtXi 

loHS W \h N VMAlt V, 

S n ’ tin 1/ tif I iiiliil Tnuiiiin i'u 

Tho board also mot iuid conforvod with ti (‘ommittiv from the oommon oomtoil 
ot Troy, tiTid llio propn.sitioii luiido by tlx* company to llio tncii was rocomiut'iidcd 
by the hotud and acco]>tod by tbt' committee rt'prcsontingf tli(‘ strik<*rs. It was. 
bowt'Vcr. lop'ctcd by tlio sti ikors at a metdiiift; liold tbo stuno iiitrbt. 

Nc{<tdi:itions w(‘rt‘ continm'd and on Fridtiy tvftornoon tlu'boaid rts-oivt'd tbo 
following ]nol)ositmn from tbo imm to bt* jirosidifod to tin' oompiiny 

SKciIoN 1 Anv eomiiiUtee of the elilldoves repri'selKlll.g llie Amalgaiiialtsl VssoeialhUi (jf the 
Strei't Uailwiu iMniihwes of \iin ilea. lUv Isioii S'o l.ii, of Tio\, N ^ , ivlll he iccogin/ed w heli lhe> 
desiie to he heiird 111 ii'ialioll to ini\ glievanee 

2 The i'm|>lo\ cs <>i I In- Tio\ div isioii, up' iii show mg tin ir hmlgcs. stni II lie iicrmilled h i ride fire 
on the 'I'l'ov di \ oion. m iinilot m in md 

'I'lie eoiii|iiiii\ will (III V all I oiidm lots and motonneii on i1h‘ 'l’io\ di \ I'lon of 1 lie t iiileil 'i'rnc- 
tion Coinpanv al the rale of 2(i I'enl-- (a r lioiii, not cxi <-eding 11 not less than lu eonsei iiiiv e lioiii s to 
< om-l mile a <iav ’s woi k lot a icgul.ir iimii A11 lime on ears to he )iaid loi, w lietlier the ear is iiio\ - 
mg or Hot \ 11 legnlar cam tiol lo have more than .'lU m mutes oi h ss t haii lU ml null's lor dinner or 
siM.|)er 

i I All I'lirs shall pull 111 Irom the same ear house that lliev start lloin. and all men shall he (mid 
lof all', lime in exee's of 111 nmmtes i hat is rei|iiired ol t In in to go iioin the re(u.rlmg iilaee to the 
place w heie re he Is are to he made W Inn men aie enlled upon to do anv u oi k. the\ stnill he (and 
tioiii 10 nnmites irom Ihe lime Iliev aie instinelcd to rc[i()il 
^ '1 he rule rt ganling a man missing lus i ai sliall reimim llie sjuiie as hcietolorc lie siiall lose 7 

(lav s' w ork 

^ (i I’lial all ei>nd lie tors shall kee[i 11n- rci'ei))t'> of then dav ’s woi k imlil llieirdav's wm k is liiiishcii, 
w ill’ll tiie\ will deposit w Uh all agent of tile eom[>aiiv then da v's i reel j its and shall icci'iv e a |eeei|il 
lor tlie same lioin iimi 

\n\ nu 111 her ol this association laid oil, and altci liiv esiigalion louiid not al laiilt, is to l>c iciii- 
.stalcd all he (iHid for tin total mimlK-r of dav s that he has l)ccn laid otl l>v tin - < lanpanv and the 
n mil her o' u inrs pm da\ as hi' run on the lime la Me calls foi, am I an extra shall he paid an amount 
eriiial to I In lOiioimt lei ei \ cd h\ Ihe man w liosc phn e he lilN 

^ g Tliere w ill he no disci imina lion a gainst any i O' the nn n on aei oimt of the present s|i ikc, am I 
tlicv will not he di'i liargcd hu palIicipalloll tlmlem 
Ij 0 Anv man vvIni mu\ he suspended or disc liargr il hv I he siiiiei miendmil sliall la eniiiied to an 
appeal to the exeeiiliv e eoiimiUtee ol I lie I III led Ti ai'lioti Com|iaii.v, and shall lie gu< ii a hearing hv 
siieli eommith e, and II foiiml |o he mnoeeiil he slmll he leliislaled 

ti 111 All regular ( am shall go out enriv m rotation 11 a iiniii los, s Ins eai, tin'm \l imiii moves up 
in roIntiDii 'rialI tile oldest i oiidiietor III servlee, on Ills res|ieeti\ e line, siiall have llie (irsi ear out, 
and the re«l lollow in rolalioii 

Tliis ]troi>oMtm)> wns vcjcctod by tlu' com)>iuiy, winch thi'ii tuinouiiced tliut, so 
fur as they were coiiccrm'd. all witli tbo stiikors wor<‘ iit an cud. 

(bi Snmitiy moiiiiii.n comltK iors tviid motormoii, from various plticos, appi-arod 
ill Albiiiiy. and it was tbonkflit that tbo com]»any nil<‘ii<lod to bt'^in the opcrtiliou 
of the road on tin' fu]lowinj<<lay. but. during tlio aftornoon. Vici'-Prt'sidoni Drady 
and Socrotary jMcNamara. of tho coniptiny. mot a committoo of tbo stnkors. witti 
thoir connsoi. at tho Troy Club, and, iiftiT it oontoronc*'. roacliod an a^reenn'iit 
prticticiilly on the lines of tin' a;;roomont locommondt'd by tlic board, except in 
the mattf'r of tbo rate of compoiisiition. Tho strike was otbciallv declined off at 
a meeting of tin' men at d.dO Monday morning, January 2t). Following; is a copy 
of tlie af^rv'omont reaclu'd: 

First Anv committee of ’lie em[>lo\^‘s, representing orgiiiiized or unorganized labor, will he reeog- 
ni/ed will'll Ihev desire to he heard m relation to inn grlev aiiees 
Second '1 he eniplov es o[ Ihe'ITov division, upon showing their budges, shall hi'perinilted to ride 
free on the Trov divmion 

Third The I'nited Trueiioii Companv slmll pav all eoiidnetors and motormeii on the Tro> division 
ns follows Twenty cents per hour for all regular cars, and no less regular i ars lo he niu than the 
present time tables call lor.iiml more regulat ''urs to he run if tlie irallie reiiUires The regtilar ears 
to he run imt less th-in 10 hours, (‘xelusiv e of f>ii iinnnles for meals, all othereoiiduelors ami molonnen 
to lie paid al the rate of IsJ cents per houi All time on ears to he jiaid for, whether the ears arc 
moving or mil 

Fourth Tliere will bt* no discrimination against any of the men on aeeoanl of the present strike, 
and tliev will not he discharged for partleiiialion therein 
Fifth Anv iinui wliomav he snsji.mded or discharged by llie superintendent shall he entitled to 
appeal to the executive committee of the United Truelion Uonipiiny, and lo a hearing by that com¬ 
mittee 
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Hixfli All mattiTs of dotal! in llio rimnmtr ‘>f ‘''ftrs sluiU bo ropulatod by tho nilos of iho company, 
and till gru'vaiioos not lioroin provided for, innl whioh now oxhim, or iimv horcaflor oxi.st, ‘•hall bo 
hoard in the inunnor provided for iii the tlrst purugraph. and be dei'idod !)>• the oxoonlivo ooinmittee 

I'N'ITFI) TUVOTIoV CoMI’ANN, 

b\ .loiiN W .Mi'Namaka. S<rt«i<iry. 

J AMKS ll Li S'DRIO 4N, 

Frank ,\ Van Ai i.kn, 

Win.iAM 1> K.Mirn, 

J C L\VN|S<.. 

(iKoio.i: K Di'nson, 

.lolIN Ko \< II, 

'riioM\'i I' Savin, 

.Ianim MoKkon, 

(‘IIAUI I’.'' \’aN Al.I.lN, 

.1 I’ 'I'lloMONoN, 

r( jiii utiixi III! Axy'K'KtIioii of 

Stidl U'lilii'O'i Kiiii>loi/a>f oj Ann ncn. yo IM 

Mi'diiition, in }>ri<'km(ik(’)'ii' Hfnkc, IS'is .—On .Tanuitry 14, 1H5)8. about 2,000 men 
employi'il in flu* bnckyanls in tlio vicinity of Ifnvcrstraw, N. Y., Ht.rnck,(l(*inand- 
in^ that the luiiniMT of brick rcinurcd front c.ich pit be rediicoil from 2o,000 and 
27,000 to 20.000, and aNkiin; for a scab' of waives. Tlie manufacturers claimed 
that the limit of tin* number of bricks was so much less tlian that fixed by their 
competitors that tlu'y (nnild not ^^rant thesi' demands. Tlie strikers succeeded in 
preveiitiiu^ the attempts of their lunployeis to resume woik with other laborers. 
Kepreseiitatives (if tlieStati' board of miMhatioii and arbitration visited Haver- 
straw several limes and found no disposition on the part of either side to recede 
from the stand takiui. Finally the c(>mmissioii(‘rs. on Au;;ust 21, recommended 
to tlie (‘iiiployei's that they declare the strike olf. as they could ^uin nothing hy 
remaining out longer. This advice llie inmi accepted, with the iimbTstanding that 
wages Wiiuld lie fixi'd at tlu* oix'ning of husines.s for the next season.' 

Arhilnilmii in iiiarhh’ irorh r.s' .sfrikr. IS'i7 .—In 1S1)7 there wa,sa strike of about 
OlF) marble workers and their Ip'lpi'rs in New Yoi k City, the strike affecting chiefiy 
the New Yoi k Lib' Tiisnranee building and a new hotel building. After several 
conlerenees betweiui the ri'spective organizations it was d(‘cid<sl to h'ave the mat¬ 
ter to a hoaid of arbitration, as reeomiiK'iided by the Stall* board of mediation 
and arbitration. Three members were s(‘h‘ct(*d by (“ach side and these seleet(*d an 
umpire. The arhitrabus leaehed an agreiuiient, eompromising betwi'en tin* 
demands ol tin* worknu'ii and those of tin* eiuployt*rs, ainl the strike was .settled 
after about. 2 weeks.- 

Public hvnniiif mul rcimrf on strike of cli<tiiib‘ln-r ii'orkcrs .—During May. IhllD, 
the board wes rispiesti'd by Mr. F J Lvncli. intei national president of the Metal 
Polishers. Platers. liulfiTs and Pr.iss Workei.s* Union, and Timothy Daly, local 
walking (ielegate of the same union, to (‘udeavor to bring about a settlennait of a 
tronlih' 111 the metal trades in New York Uity and vn inity involving 1,2(H) men 
and 12 sliojis. (.Amnnssioner IVlelianty immediately plaeed himself incoinmuni- 
calioii with rejiresentatives of the em[)loyers. witli a view to securing a confer- 
enc(‘with a committee of the nnui on .strike. A proposed agreement had been 
ju'eseiited to tin* employers'assmiatioii. The employers’ association lefusi’d to 
acci'de to tin* i)io]>osilions ihenun contained. Tln'v also refused as a body to 
treat witli the union, but tln'y stated that the individual euiployeis were ready 
to meet at any tinn* a comnntb'e nf their own employei's. 

They declined absolutelv to grant a shorter workday, (k)imnissioner Delehanty 
arranged conterein’es in si'veral instanees, but they were produetiv'o of no results, 
and there was no change in the situation during the months of May and June. 
Finally, at tin* rnniest of lejiresentatives of the union, a public investigation of 
the matter was bind, and the following is a copy of the fimluigs and recommenda¬ 
tions m the case: 


STATK HOARD OK MEDIATION AM) AlUUTKATION 


III llio miUlcr Ilf Ihc strike of the I'luplowcs ol the chan'lclier inaiiiifiietiirers iii the city of N<sv 
York 

Till' stale hoard of inciliHlion mid arhilraliiai, as the result of a putilic Invostigalloti duly held in 
the ahiiw-t'iilitled Diattiu, )iud at the recjiiesi i>l liie sjiid eiuploj,ees, at the New .Unsterdam Hotel in 
tlie ('it\ of New York, lui tin- 1 Hit da\ of ,Iul\, l',HM», makes, a^ reuHired by section 111 of chapter 415 
of thclausof lvi7, the loliowing lindiiiKsof lad and reeoinineiidatlolis tliereoii 

FiT'-t ThatoiiApnl Jlili. I’KK), llie jiollshcrs ami niolders m tlie employ of the lirm of John Wil¬ 
liams it (:ompaii>, of 5.51) We-l Tweiii\-seveiiili street. New York (’itv. went out on strike on the 
refusal hv '•aid coiupaiij to aecedt' to a ddiiand, pievioush imule hy »i coininiltee of its etnplin’oes, 
lorn nine-lioni dii\ with ten honis’ pay, mid on the Joth day of April, 1‘JOO, the balance ol haid fac¬ 
tory luinds quit no) k for (1 k‘ same rca'on 


' Rc|>ou New York State Hoard of Mediation and Arhiirutioii, isys, p 55 
■^Reptirtof New York state Hoard ot Vlediatioii and .Vrhitration, 181)7, p 57. 
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Secoiiil TIuil whvn «iikI strike oeeurrerl tliere wits n ijuiintitt nf unliiiislieil work fit tlie slu'ii of 
tli(‘ saiil John \Siniimis A (’olll)>Hn^ 

Thinl TImt on Mjin l^t, the nu< 1 John Wjllnuii A «’oini>iiiiy soiit sju.i unlliiMind work, oni 
part tht.Toof, for < oniplftioii to tin- frt<'loru-s ivf MU( lioll Nniicc A fonionin. A Son MHiiiifac- 

tnriiiK Ctniipanv ()ii\l«'\ A Kn>‘s MumifuftunnK Conipain, I' 1' fal<lwI'li, ,i it Mc4'o\ A Son. L 
IMoiil A Cotniiam. It iiocl/, Kowor A Son, Tin' Vi>-«-*lK‘rK MiiimfartnniiK '’oinjnuu , and Ar(‘h('rA I’nn- 
<'oa'i Maimtiictnrini: ('oinpain, all of Ni-w York <'it\, ainl in tin- '.anio lint' of tm'<iiK's-< av sanl Wil¬ 
liam'. A Compaiu 

Ftiiiitli Thai ln'twci ii Mav Kt ami .tr«l, \'M). tho factor) omphiM'i-. or flic ftrcatcr part tlicrcof, of 
the M' \ I rul liriii' 1.1'1 al)o\ (' mi'iilionctl. \\ cro callfd out l>\ tho ollua'r'ol tlir Mela! I'olislicrv, Itnllcr't, 
1‘liilti' iiinl ill a" Worker'' IntiTiialioiia! I'nioii <tl Norlli AiiuTifa, liecaii'c ol the icfnsal of the .'aiil 
liriiH to th'coiilmuf lahoi iipt.ii tin- 'Inn k \\<irk of lolin W illlani' A Com pain 

[■ IIIli I hat 'iiliM(pa lit lo Ihi' tlale of 1 lit' 'hike w Im h wa' tirderctl in the 'ani lai'ioru'', the (inns 
w iTf Hot 11 led 111 u I nil IV' that I he einploN ci-s di'iiiaiided, as a coiiilil nm of 'I'tlli'im-iit of the troll Me, 
tliiil a niiti -lioiii ihn with ten hoiiK jia\ mu't he eoneetleii 
M\lh 'I hut 'UK e said lloiihle ol n;llialt‘(l vtreimoli' elforl' ha\e heeii maile In \anons ]'nrlle' lo 
«lU ( I a ii .'iiiiieiilile adjii'l lilt ill the loot, hilt w it In till a\ all 
St \ < Mil 'I hat from the le'liiiioin of the 'in era I niaiiiifaetmei' taken herein whu h was not i on 
tiadii It il, ihe liaiie eondilions at llie time ol sinl 'Itike aiid ai the pi e'en I lime would not 'eem lo 
wai I a lit the eonee"loli of a mile-hour thi\ with ten hour'' pa\ 

And. fioiii 111.' loiev'oinv' lindim;', we let oinmeiid as folh iw ' 

b il-l 'I hal the eiiil>to\ei-'o| the 'e\era! manolni turei' aho\e nieiitio eti reliirn (o (heir respeetui' 
cm]‘lo\ meiit' oil 1 he 'aiiu' ti i ni' and eotulilioii'a' cMstetl prior to I'u - oi iv'iii of 'aid Iron hie, and that 
the emphn I'l' u ei i\ ami fellI'lale them m eoidiimh 
Se< oiul 'I hal theie sliii II he no di'erimmalioii on (he pal I M an\ maiiiifaeturer avaiii'l a in of hi' 
ctn|.lo\e<'' heeail'e of eoiuiei Imn w itli lh<' exi'tiiiv' '(rike 
Thud 'i'hal w hen the tiaile i oiidiiioii' warrant, lln- manufaetnrers aei oid to their etnphnees a 
nine hour (la\ w ilh ten hour'' pa\ 

I'nnrih That "aid 'lllki' he <leelared oil 
llateil .Inh is. I'HK) 

Ite'peetflllh MlhliiKled 

,1 AMI S M lilt BRH'I 
U II II WHWIHi 
F It lui.i'MAN'n 

Tito m'diniiiondtitioiis of thi* Imnrd wt'rc not ut first aci-ciitcl by tlm strikers, 
Imt w'ltinu ik shott tinio al'tci (Ito i'om]>lotion of tlio iiivoslii,Mtion tht'strikt 'wms 
(I crltiiod olf find Work rostintod iiiidor tbo tonus roroninioin'' d by tin* boiird. 

3, Opimons of New York board concormng its own work '-Fi out lojiort ot ISb.V •'Tliis 
boiiid was riofiiod in issti Im flic voliol ol )V(irkini;iiion and to miti;;alo ()i(‘ strike 
evil ft IniH luot with sticfoss conitnonsiiuito with tbo powers voston in it and 
tlio doln ato wolk m hand, wliicb roipiin's iialionco. tart. find diplomacy. That 
It if'dilticult to onlai'oc Its powcis without iniini;,un^ on the ii^lits of cinployor 
and \\ orknian i s tw nieiiccd by tiic fact tluit. other Sttttcs in wdiicli imaids wet n suii- 
scipient, / instilutcd or arintiation laws (‘iiaclcd liavc jilmovt nnifonnly adopictl 
tb<‘ law nielcr wliicli tins board was crc.itcd Wc fail to rccot,'nizt> liic utility of 
coni]nilsoi \ arbifiation,except in a fonn tli:it iu;iy apply to coi]»orations of a pub- 
lit character crciiled tor t hc^n imary ;ind paiainontil ob.ic< t of scrviffo totliep<'o]ilc. 

The sidit uncut 111 favor of mediation by a fluid pai ty in cast's of Itibor disputes 
(.'ontmnes to ^low' In Sttitcs in which no Stale lioards exist, even with arbitia- 
tion laws on their statute books, the intei venlion ot a third ])artv betwt'cn con¬ 
testants oeeuiH only will'll tin unusually dl.sastioils strike takes place and when 
tlieimblic i>eact‘ is seriously threatt'iiod Disinteiested citizens :iiediffident Jibont 
meddling in these disputes. A strike may go on indelinitely witlumt an etfon to 
adjust ditfeu'iices and rnd the siitfering of tlie toilei that follows idleness and 
relieve tin* t'lnidoyei from loss and vi-'xation incident to disturbance of his husi- 
nt'ss The authouty vested in this hoard by cluiiitcr fik, Laws of is,s7, enahli'S a 
memlier. or tin* full board, to proceed at once to the place of tlie strike without 
invitation, and freijuently with (iiiinently satistactoiy results. Tlie ap]ie:iranee 
of an autlionzed official is otten till tiiat is ne<-essary to bring about an under¬ 
standing bet w’t'cn disputtints, who tire willing to niaki* coneessions to the mednitor 
rliat they would he loth to giant if obliged to taee each otlii*r. 

*• It IS aiiotahlo lai'ttliat under the tiist sections of clmplei fid of tlie Law.sof 1 hn 7, 
ju'oviding m det ail for voluntary Jirhitratiou of dilVeiences between employeis and 
employees by hoards of their own choosing, sucli sections liaviiig been fiamed to 
meet the views and desires of representatives of liilior organizations, not one single 
ease m which the course of proceeding prescnlied by the act has liceii followeil 
lias Come to the knowledge of thi.s board. All that lias been accomplished in the 
xvay of mediation or aibitration pursuant to the act has been rt'uched by the 
boaid through invitation ot the jiarties to disputes, or either of them, or through 
inti'rvention ot the hoaid as the act commands."■ 

Fiom reiiort ot hSiHi; “ More is ai complished through mediation than by arbi¬ 
tration. The board freipieiitly Hnds one party or tlu* other to a controversy, and 
soiuetinu s l)t)th. disinclined to submit the matter m dispute to arbitration, and 

I soc al'ii tii'lniKiiiv Ilf Mr Ju' M (iilhirl i< p<nl'nf Imlii'lniil <'in!imi"ii>ii,\ol \n,pp s7.$-.ss2. 
^Report Ilf Boiinl of Mo'lmiioii aiM XtliiiMiKm, Is't i, p n 
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often in aucli amn* conferenceH have Loon arranged, through mediation, at which 
mutual conc^c'HMioiJH wore niad<‘ and agre<*inentH reac^hed, thun accomplishing 
practically tlie saino result as would hav(‘ been reached at the outset by arbitration. 

“ In instance.s where both mediation and arbitration liave failed to bring aliout 
arestoration of harmonious relations, the board hasinstituted inquiries through one 
or more of its memlMTs, at the conclusirm of whiih its recommendations have 
been acc(q)t(‘d and the tr(mble terminated. Tlie strikes of lal>orers in Rochester, 
knitting-mill employees in Uoloes, match packers in Oswego, tad' ts in Troy, 
silver platers in Niagara Falls, tile layeis in Syracuse, moldors in Ihmew, gar¬ 
ment workers in Binghamton, silk weav(Ts m New York, moldors in p>ck|M)rt. 
andothersof more or less importance, allot which are reterred to in detailed state- 
inont of strikes and lockouts in this it'port. weie settled in this mainn'r. 

“The pow(‘r to investigate is us(‘d only as a last re.sort.as a means of getting at 
the cause or causes of the controversy, and with a view tinnaking such recom¬ 
mendations as in the judgment of the board are best calculated toiuid the dispute 
with I'airness to both si<lcs. During the y(‘ar t> publi<^ investigations were held, 
and inti of these the recommendations of tin* board at the <‘ouclusion were accepted 
and harmony rt'stored, and that after any setthumuit whatever setuned impossible 
owing to the umsimpromising attitudi' assumed by one party r)r tln^ other at the 
outset and the bitter fisding that naturally followed as a result. In another ca.se 
a settlement of tin' matb'V in dispub' was leaehcd during the progress of tin'inves¬ 
tigation, and in th(^ V remaining eases tin' investigations were in>t without results 
the testimony in each ennhling the l)(>ard to make recommendations which prop¬ 
erly carrnsl out would tend to pn'Vi'iit a ri'currence of the trouhle in tin* establish¬ 
ments stniek.” ‘ 

liiformatiivi us (<> sinkcs.—Tlw New York hoard of mediation complains of the 
difticulty of securing information of tln^ existence of strikes, and (nuitiimos: 

“It is* for this reason that ('vm-y famlity for ohtaining prompt and accurate 
information of labor disturbances should bo fnrnisln*d tin' ooaro. A step in the 
right direction would in'the incoqioration into the N(^\v York State law of the 
provision of tin? Massachusetts and Ohio arbitration laws which requires the chief 
executive of towns and citii's to promptly furnish tin? board information of tin? 
oc<?un’enco of a strike or lockout in liis locality. Better still would be a law 
reipiiriug an employi'i* to promptly report to tin* boar<l any strike in his ostahlish- 
nient, with tlu? causi' or I’uuses therefor: and tin' hoard is of the oiunion that if 
the law could go even further and require anempl<»yer to give notice to the board 
of his intention to lockout liis employees, giving the reason for liis intended action, 
a sufficient length of tinn? hi'fore taking tin* action, and likewise compelling a 
union or body of workmen to notify the board of their intention to strike before 
actually going on .strike, the number nf labor disturbances would be riiduced to a 
minimum. There is no labor leach'r who will nf>t ti'll you la' is against the strike 
except as a last resort. It is not tlu' jiolicy of tlu? more conservative unions to 
order a strike unless eonqielled to do so, and tlu're is no em])l"yor who is not anx¬ 
ious to avoid a strike or refrain Irom a hs'kont in his establishment. That being 
admittedly so, why should not the employer, the employee, the union, and the 
labor loader welcome and give iheir umpialitied support to such a lino of action 
on their part that could but iuuri? to their common good? * 

The Now York State board of arbitration in its earlier reports, for 1897 and 1898. 
alsorecommen<h?d the ami-mlment of the N^iW York arbitration law by inserting 
a provision similar to that in Massachusetts, which ivMpiires the chief executive 
of cities and towns to forward promptly to tlie State board information of the 
occurrence of strikes or lockouts, or of danger of their occurrence.^ 

OHIO. 

1. Statutory ^Tovimns.—Composition of State hoard of arbitration.*—The gov¬ 
ernor, with the con.sent of the senate, is to appoint a State board of 3 members, 1 
an employer or representative of an employer’s association, 1 selected from some 
labor organization, and a third appointed upon the ret?ominendatioii of these 2. 
The tenn of office is 3 years. 

Investigation on application of parties. —The hoard is bound to take cognizance 
of any dispute between an employer who employs not less than 25 persons and 
his employees, upon application of either or both parties. The application must 
be signed by the employer, or by a properly ascertained majority of the employees 


> Report 1K99. pp 11,12 ^ HeiKtrt. isw, p 1,1 
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in the department affected, or by a properly choHon representative of snob eniploy- 
eoH. It must contain the promise to continue ■without lockout or strike until the 
decision of the board, if made 'within 10 days. The names of the employees mak¬ 
ing or sanctioning the aiiplication are to he kejtt secret. Tlie lK)ara shall make 
proper iiKpiiry and report to the ijurties what, if anything, ouglit to he done to 
adjust the diH])ute. This deci.sion shall at once be made public. 

k^ivt <tf dee/.v/on.—Tlu' Ohio law contains a somewhat unusu.d provision tliat 
a joint application by the parties for arbitration mayc'ontain a sti|mlation that 
tin* decision of the lioaid shall hr hinding upon tin* parties to the <‘xtent .stipu¬ 
lated. and that tin* de(‘i.sion may to that extent he «‘nforc<‘d as a rule of court in 
tin* court of common pleas of the county. 

Inrisiiiidfion ititil ni<‘tl(<iiioit oit intdafn'i' of /(ortrd.—Wherever it .shall conn* to 
the knowledge of the hoard, by notice from tin* mayor or other local otticer. or iii 
any otln*r way. that a strike is threatened, or has occurred, it is the duty of tin* 
board to eommuiiieale with the employer and employt'cs and to try by nn'diation 
to effect a settlement, or to jMTsiunn* them to subiiiit tin* matters in disjmte to 
arbitiatioii. It is the duty of the mayor or other local otli<*er to give notice of 
strikes. 

The State board may. if it deems advisable, in <lefault (if other settlement, 
investigate tin* cause of the controver.sy and publish ar(‘poi t stating tliecaust' and 
assigning the responsibility or blaitn*. If no settlement has been reached ])e<*anse 
of the ojjposilion of one iiarty. tin* hoard must, on the aiiidieatioii (d the otht*r, 
make Hueh an iiiV(‘stigation and iei>ort. 

Pon'fy fn sioiiniini in( —Tlie hoaid ot arbitration is not given an unlimited 
pow«*r tocoinpi'l testimony, hut is spt'cially aiithoiized to summon as a witness any 
operativ** atfeelt'd or any per.son who ki'cps tin* ri'cords of wages, and to re(iuire 
tile iirodiietion of hooks and i>apers containing the records of wages earin'd or 
paid. 

('iniij><'ii'i(tlion of Slaty hoanl.—Fui' dollars eaeli per day, and exiieiist's. 

I.oral boards oj arbilnihoii and fonedtafioii. —The pai tU's to any controversy 
may agi ee to submit tlu'ir dispute to a lo<*al board, tin* eonipositioii of whicli may 
either be mutually agreed upon, or tlie em]doyer may dt'signate one membei. the 
employees another, and the two may select a third, who shall be chairman. This 
boaid shall liave all the powers ot tie* State hoard, and its junsdietion is exclusive, 
altliougli If may ask advi<-e of tin* Stati* board. The d»‘cision is binding to wbat- 
(*ver (‘Xt -nt may bavt* been agreed u])on by tin* jiarties in making the submission. 
Thes(‘ local arhitiatois aie paid by tin* town or county per day, not exceeding 
10 davs 1o’ any one arbiriation. 

2 Work of the Ohio board. -The annual rt'port of the Ohio State hoard ot arbitration 
for IHOS eoutains a statistical summary ot tin* woik of tlie board for the 0 years 
fioni to ISi)8, inclusivt' According to this statt iueiit the number of strikes 
and lockouts in which the board has inp-rvoiied during fin* various vears hashei'U 
as follows IHirt. 1(1, |S<)t, II, 1S‘0, VP IH'.M). II, IXIIT, 111; |K1)M. 1*7, The total 
number for tin* (> years is s;!, of wliicli ^5^ had to do with leductioii of wages; 21 
witli d(*mands for advance lu wages; 7 with r(*fusal to recognize unioii.s; 5 with 
refusal to reinstate discharged men. and 12 with other eaiist^s. A<t(*ording to this 
slatemeiit hH of (he strik(‘s and lockouts had been settled, and I'') remained unset¬ 
tled. By this it is not meant, howevu'r, that settlements wen* etfocted by the 
action of the board of arbitration in all the eases ennm(*rated. 

The statistical material thus given may he snpplcmenU'd by a study cif the 
siiecitic cases in which the board lias taken action, as described in its annual 
r(.*ports, from whicb th^ following table has been prepar(*d, which includes also 
the figures for 1891): 

Work of Ohio Sfah' bixtrd <f arl>dralion. 
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Tli(! uumb(.T ol cases docs not aj^roc exactly iu each year with that stated by 
th(‘ hoard, prol»ahly owin^ to the tact that certain unimportant cases are not 
d(‘serib(*d m detail in tin* annual reports. It will be seen tliat tJie number of cases 
in whicli tlie board lias interested itself has ranged from 7 in IMICI to ID in 1SD7. 
DurniK the 7 years the total number of cas(‘s iu which the board Inis taken action. 
mori'orh'SH important, is HO. It is notc'worthy, however, that in only one of these 
cases has tluTc Ixsm a formal decision on the Ixisis of a joint at^ieenu'iit of tlie 
]>arties to submit to arbitration. Moreover, in only (i cases, and thosi' all oceur- 
rin^ during the first years of tin* hoards activity, has it, on the aiiplu aticm of 
one of till' parties to a dispute, mad<‘ a formal investigation and recommendation 
to the part,i(‘s. In two of th(‘se instances tin* employ<'rs refused to acceiit the terms 
recoimneiuhsl. By far tlu' j^reater number of eases an' tho^e in which the board 
has simply nuMliati'd, by bnn^iii.u about conferences between the ])aities, or by 
attempting;to bnn^ them about. Of the HO instances of sindi mediation it aiipears 
from the ri'ports that about d.') wen* set lied, \vlncb probably would not liave been 
settled. <•!• wonbl not bav(‘ been settled so soon, e.xcept for the intervention of the 
board. Anions tin* cases count(*d as unsucc<‘ssfiil, however, are includt'd not a 
tew where the controversy ])rov«'d to lie oiu* not witliin the jiiiisdiction of the 
hoard, or where the difliculty was srttled hefoie the hoard bud opportunity to 
take any uctivi* jiarl Probably in more than half of tin* cases in which tin* board 
has act ually taken st<'pstohrinK about an a;;reement. its(*fTortshav(‘lH’en rewarded 
with a ;;rcatcr or less dc;;r<“c of success. It is, of course, impossible to determine 
what proportion of these disputes nni;lit liavi* lieeii sidtled soon<*r or latcT without 
the inter\ cntioii of the hoard. 

In most cus(*s ()1 mediation the Ohio Slate hoard has acted eillu*!' upon its own 
initiative or after notiH<'alion ol strikes by tin* mayors ot citic's. as pio\idcd by 
law. In only 12instances dunn;; tin* 7 years li.is eitlu'V )tarty to a di.^^pute applied 
iu the first instance for the };ood oilices of the hoard. In fact, takinj; all cnenm- 
stanecs into account, it docs not apiicar that the hoard has i-oinmeiahsl itself 
greatly to cithct workingmen oi cmploycis, or that its service's have <‘xcrcist‘d a 
very important (dfeci on industnal relaiioiis. 

Till* ])rovision of flu* Olno statute iiermittinj; tlu* settlement of dispute's by 
loe'ally chose'u arbitrators has he'en availed of in only ■] ins(ane*es—in 1H0:{, ISO}, 
and IHOO. ie*spe‘i*1ive‘ly. In each ot these* erases, Imwe'Ve'i, this nu'thoel resnlteal in 
a satisfactory se-ttleune-nt of important and se*rious difhcnlties. 

Ifnnr)i W'orhs slrih- —Tlie' action of the* (>hio State hoaid in the strike 

of the* Brown Hoisting; Work.s at Cleveland in ISOO illustrates its method of work 
and the* importance of theie'snlls som<'tim«'sace-oniplislu'd. In that eaM* thennvi- 
tation te* the hoard t<i intervene e-amo tremi the mayor of (devedand on June* 25. 
IH0(». The* company liad some time hefoiehx-ke-d outaheiut HOO men. Tlu* dispute 
had to ebt lar^^ely wuth tlu* re‘co;;uitie)n of thee committ(*es eif tlu* nu’u and of the 
Inte'inational Association of Jlae lnnists The secre'tary of the board ende-av- 
oresl te) pe'isuaile the (*niployers to nie*e't the pr<*side*nt of the* International Asseeci- 
atieeii eef Macliiiiists 111 (‘eeiitVie'ne e*. lint tlu'y at first re'fuscd to do .so. Tlio board 
of arbitratiem itsedf iiu't at Cleveland eni .Inly I and made repe‘ate*d efforts to \)er- 
suade* the coni]iany te) collier with themeii.eir tosuhmit the ditticulty to a local 
board of arhitiation.hut in vain Mi'antmio there was agrowinj; tendency tolaw- 
lessnessonthopaitof the.stiike'rs.and twode*athsro.sulteel. On July llthestvikiTs 
filed an application with the beiard, asking it formally to investigate the grievances, 
and at ter giving imtie-e' to the company alu-aring wasinstitnte*d.hotli parties being 
reiuvsentcd in pel sem and by counsel. During this Imariiig tlu^ pre^sident of thee 
com])any exi>resse‘d a willingness to confer with representatives ejf tlie men, with 
a view to reaching a mutual agr<*ement. The mi'ii selected lor this pnqieisee by 
the com])any, lioweve'r, wen* luinimion m(*n. sei that naturally im agreement with 
the striking union workmen was brought about. The hoard. Imwever, liebl vari¬ 
ous conferences with the parlies separately, and finally, on July 27, the eompany. 
through the hoard, submitted to tlu* men a propo.sition offering to takt; back tlu* 
former enii>loyees as rajiidly as possible, to deal with each individual with legaid 
to employment, and to give proper consid<*iation, first by the foremen and after¬ 
wards by the snpi'nntendent and manag)*!*, to all grievances or complaints. This 
proposition wasHc<'epted by the men and the long stiike was brought to a close, 
the militia who had hi'cn summoned to pres(*i‘ve order being witlulrawn.' 

Coal-viiniiKj d/.s'pa^c.s.—Tbe Ohio State Board of Arbitration has also taken a 
somewhat active ])art in endeavoring to settle tlie recent extensive difficulties in 
the coal-niining industry. During tin* great strike of 1H07, in wliich more than 
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100,000 miners were involved, the board ffave fully six months of its time to inves¬ 
tigation and to endeavors to brin^ about a settlement. For this purpose it coop- 
erate<l witli tlie ]K)ards of arbitration of Illinois and Indiana, going outside of tlio 
State, <“sj)eeially in order, if pos-sible, to bring about an agreement between the 
eoal operators and miners of the Pittsburg district, upon wliicdi it was IxdieviMl 
that the general settlement of the strike in all the States dependc'd. It was in jiart 
through tlie efforts of these boards, acting jointly, but more i)articularly of tlu* 
Ohio board, that conferences between the coal operators and tlie miners were 
held at Pittslniig and at Cohnnbns, the latter resulting m an agreement which 
tinally settled tln^ strike. The Ohio boar<l also claims to liave had considerable 
inttueiiee in bnngmgabout an agreement betwt'en tin* eoal oiteiatois ol the Pitts¬ 
burg distriet to establish a uniform rate of wages and uniform eoiiditions of 
emjiioynient in all tin' mines of the distriet. an agreement which went into (‘ffect 
Jannary'.3, but whh'h was superseded by a later mon' general agreement 
between the United Mint'Workers of America and the opeiatorsnl' the h-ading 
coal States.' 

Ead fJrcriKKtl (u>l(crit n sfnk<\ Avaa.—On Octolier thioimh tin* nuhlic 

press, the attention of tlieboaid was e.died to ii strike of st'veial liundn-d yirls 
I'lnidoyi'd m tlm potteries at East Liverpool. Telegraphi<‘eoinmnnieation with 
tlie mayor disclosed tin* faet tliat :{00 biscuit wari'lnm.se girls were on strike for 
higher wages. The strike of the warehon.se gills involved all the potbTies in the 
city, ciiuseil all other departments of the works to suspi'iid oiieiatioiis. til'd np tlie 
entire pottery industry in the \ieinity,andtliiewabout 7.(>00 liandsout of enqdoy- 
ment. 

Tlie secretary arrived at East Liverpool Wednesday, Novembei I. The inavor 
placed tlu' secrctaiv in e<ntimunieation with the oftirers of the Fodi'ial Lalior 
Union, No. TOOtl.of the Ameriean Federation ot Labor, to which theguls belongt'd. 

They explained tliat previous to tlie stuke (■i-i tain tiuns ]»aid the girls 7!) cents 
per day; that foi along time previous to tlie strike a li'clmg of discontent pre¬ 
vailed among the girls and a gem'ral desir*- was manitested by tliem for an iii<-rease 
in wagi'S. 

The saiiK'evening the represiaitative of the board attended a meeting of the 
iiiamifael.ureis and explaineil to them tin? various features of the law, the duties 
and ]>o\veis of the board, nrg<‘<l the impoitanee of a prompt and fair settlement, 
and ri'ipiesti'd tln^ appointment of a eommittei' b) meet a similar eommittei' from 
tlie girls '•igani/.ation. with a view of adjustment. Tin' (‘m\doyeis elieeifully 
agreed to 'his rixpii-st and selected a committee with full power to act. 

This eoinmittee stated to tin' board that it was not mfonned ;is to why the girls 
ei'ased woik; that not a singh' firm had Inen iiotitied tliat tin* girls had any grit.'V- 
ance or that tliey desiri'd niiy chang>‘ in the pay or conditions of work, or intended 
to go oil strike; tliat they were not aware of any dissitrsfactioii existing among 
the girls, and tliat, if they had any reasonabh' cause for complaint and would 
have made tlie matter known, their gncvaiiee would have been ecmsidered and 
properly adjusted without tin* loss of wages or business. 

On Thursday. November 2. the secretary attended a mass meeting of tlie girls 
and prevaih'd on tliem to select a committee to wail on the maniitactnrers. make 
known their grievance, and take such steps as might, be necessary to seenre a 
speedy and amicable settlement. 

On Friday moniing, Novembi'r 2. the two (oinmiitet's met as per agn'ciiient, 
eacli having authority to negotiate a settlement. Tin'meeting lietwi'cn the repre¬ 
sentatives of the manufacturers and the girls was of Die most cor«liul nature and 
gave promise of a promjit settlement. 

Tlie conference was of short duration; the girls presented their claim for an 
advance in wages that would give to each a uniform price of $l per day in all 
the potteries. After consideration the niamifaetnrers stated that, in tht'ir judg¬ 
ment, the girls were entitled to an advance. Howcvi'r, tiiey consiilercd tlie 
demand for an advance of 3:H ]>er cent niircasonable and Ixiyond their ability to 
pay. they desired to deal fairly with their einployi'i-s in the matter of wages, and 
projio.sed to pay an advance or Ulj per cent, or 121 cents per day. This proposi¬ 
tion was not at first acceptable to the girls, who (xmtended for .$1 per day. Being 
desirous, however, for a speedy resumption of work, tliey yielded their objections 
and accepted the proposed advance, it being mutually agreed that all potteries 
should resume work on Saturday morning, November 4, and that all the girls 
should return to their situations witliout prejudice. 
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3. Opinion of Ohio board as to its work. -Tlic quotations aro from the 

oftic-ial reports of the ()hi<» })o!irii.' 

HejKirt ()f tlie State l)oar<l tor twi:}. |si)4, isUo. ami 1H%. pp. (m, UO. H| 

“The imMitin^' to;(eth('r iti a eonciliatory sjurit of tlie r»'preseiitutiveH of both 
caiutal and labor is the sur*‘M ami iiest method yet discovered of jirevenlm;' 
^eat loss and injury, not oulv to themselv<‘s, liut to the ^^-neral puldie. and the 
liijtliest social and (’hristnm <tuty (huuamls that such methods of ('onciliatiou be 
soujtht and employed, or that tlie matters lu dispute be reterred to third pai ties 
for ai bit rat ion, if in any way possible to d<» so. 

“ It is always a source of satisfaction wlu'U these de.struetive contests are ended, 
hut just at tins liim* wlieu labor i^eueially is suffering'' on aeeoiiut of iusulticient 
employment it is hoped the ranks of the unemployed will not he swelh'd hy tlie 
inability of enqdoyers ami employees to f^iivem 1heniselv(‘s by reason. 

Dilfei'eiices arise which arc* ])erinitted to heeimie <lisputi-s. and finalh' leail to 
a strik(‘ or lockout wlm h almost invaiiahly ends lu one or liuth parties makiu}^ 
(Concessions in or(ler to stdtle the controversy 

“ Would it not he ^oiod policy, wi.m* and liumane, for both the men who have 
th(“ money, and the men who woik for it. to make (he conci'ssions wluui the dif- 
f(‘rene(‘is Hist pres(Uit(‘d. oi'. at least. hefoie a stiike or lockout is inauLturaliMl, 
am] thussa\(c themselves ami the eoninmnity from tlie disastrous eonsequemces 
that so fre(iui‘iitly attmid the.se moveimuitsV " 

'■ Hy reb'reuce to the .stal.eiuent of eases tlie hoai'ii has acted upon during tlu' IH 
monllis that have elapsi-d since its or^'ani/.ation. it will be seen tliat labor people 
jteiierally are friemlly to tlie law aiUlionziii” arlulialioii, ami ba\ e invoked it in 
the settlement of dtifen'iKS s miieli more iieiiueiitly than employers. It is ph'as- 
inf;. lio\v(‘\er. to note that many mnplou'is liav(' shown th(> siuiK* ('omnu'udable 
spirit in dealiiift with then employees and encourage any nnn einent or intlueiieo 
tliat lu'onuses relict from strikes or lockouts, 

When (Uflier jiarty to a eontrovei sy applies for arhitratioii. <'itiier to ihi> State 
nr a local hoard, it would be better foi tlie opjiosite ])ai ty to unite in tlie ap]hi'a- 
tion and leml tbeir aid to the work in order that tlie investn»almu may It full 
and eomiile(<‘. and the eoiiclusmiis arrueil at. fair ami .lust to all i-oiuceriusl 

“While the members of the Imard ai e keriily <-oiisemiis of the futility of Iheir 
labors ill some ca.ses, and of disappoinliiietits ami dissatisfaction attemiin.LC them 
in otluu's. vet tli(‘y have, thi'V ]io|)e. a ]iardouahle salisfaclmu lu kiiownii; that 
consid<‘ral)\v moie than half tlu'eases and in all tlii‘ more iiiqmrtaiit ones with 
wliiidi they liavi' had to deal. a.micable adjustments of hihor disput(‘s havi' fol- 
lowi'd their Intel \ t'litmn. ami that in im iiistaneeof a stnke or lockout eouHmsl 
to this State .sims' the oi ;;anizalion ol the lioaid has it beeomo necessary, be it 
said to tlie K'rat eri'dit of tlu“ ( oiitestaiits, to invoke tin* aid of the civil authori¬ 
ties to maintain t Ik' pi'uce and lu'esn \c pulilie ordei. We should he f^lad <hdour 
exjierienet; It'ad ns to believe that such would continiK' to Ix' the (ausi'; Imt tin* 
near approach to a (snidition leijuinnj; tlu' services of the imlilia in a eoiijih' of 
insta.iiees forbids the expies.smnof strong lanifidenci' m this lespeet. W(c may 
say in this connection tliat we are ^dad to imte tlu* j^iowth of siaitimi'iit aiimiii; 
both employeis and employe's iii favor of tlu' ])ea(eabh‘ setthnuent of labor 
troubles within theinselvi's. They are fast timhnj< out that in every labor eon- 
troV(Tsy there is always a reasonable way of adjustment which the ])arties con- 
eeriK'd hy iutelli;tence. patiemaq and forbearance can Hnd out." 

Rejiort of 1-SU?. p. S; “ Before ciimcludiny: this nqiort we desire, biiefly. to r(‘eord 
Some of the results of our observations ot the oiH'ration-^ of oftieial arbitration in 
the name and hy tins authority of the Stall'. Where controversies have arisiui 
hetwt'en emplovers and employees the aj^itation of tlie suhjiK’ts of supposed 
pievanees has lieen almost entirely ex pai to. Each contending jiarty has heaid 
only his own side discussed, and the more that di.scussion has been prolon^mil the 
stroiiKer ('ach becomes in the conviction that he is li^ht. As a lule neithiu’ has 
ever heaid a fair statement of the other's views or theory ot the eontiuition. Thus 
they hei'ome more and more widely separated until, except alon^^ the cold hard 
lines of business routine, they have no more dealin^^ with each other than the 
Jews had with the Samaritans. The advent of the official iieacemakers of the 
State aiming tlu*m funiislied about the Hrst and only <M-<;asiou tor each to hear the 
oaseand (mmplainof the other. The ^iresence of the State eoneihators, wholly 
unbiased and unprejudiced betwi'cn the contendiuK parties, invaiiahly tends to 
temper and subdue the hostility and diverse convictions which have lonj; Ikhui a 
barrier to conciliation and jieaee When eaeli lias heard fully from the ofhiT for 
the first time, moderation and a ho])e of final ]»eaee supervene, and then the work 

*SiR' hIm) ti-Niimiiii) <if .Mr lliviiii|), K<-|K)r1^ of 1 ikIiivI ri'il ' 'i.tnim'vKiit, \<i| \ ii, itp 
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of tlu* board is oasy. In a majority "f ciiscs tlu*so conditions arc prcsjnit. It is 
the Stato asserting hcrstronj; desire tor and licr \ast interest in indnstriul peace 
whicli liiially achieves that ^ncat ])ublic ^ood. tin) accomplishment of which it is 
iiur pn l' and pleasure to record." 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Statutory provisions—Loco/ Ixidnis .—Tlie Pciinsyhania law'on its face ])rovides 
for a svstciu of compulsory arbilratiou u\)on the iniliatne uC tothcr parly with 
compnlsoiy entorcenu'nt ol dt'i-isnni In jiractico, hnwever, no use whatever lias 
been made of the^e jmivisions of statute. 

The law dcclaies that <‘itlicr jtai ty or botli jiarties to a labor dispute may make 
application to the court of common pleas of any county to appiunt a board of 
arlutration The court, if in its judyiitn nt tlie mattias an^ of sufficient imj>or- 
tance. may older I'ach of the ])aiti'‘s to sele< t d citizens to seive as mcmbeis of a 
boaid of arbitiation. ,in<l tlie court shall appoint d mon' who aie not directly 
connected with the inteiests of either pai t\ In casi* eitlu'r pai ty refuses to make 
theapiiointment the couit may seh-t t (> peiM.ns 

The board ot arbitration tlius const it uted has ]iow(‘r to sc‘ini tor persons, books, 
and ])apeis. and any ]»ei son iefusin.it to obe_\ its orilers is;^uilty of a misdmneanor. 

After j^ivim; each paity siicli lu'arin^; as it chooses to demand, tlie boaid shall 
render a dei ision which shall !»' final and concIusivi‘ astoall luatteis brou;<ht 
befoiM' It Tlc-re ale no delinite provisions, howevei, rcf^ardiuj' the enforci'inent 
of till' decision U]ion the parties 

The coni{>i“nsation of tlie nieinbeis of ila'se local boauls is panl out of the ti'eas- 
uiy of tlu' county. 


TEXAS. 

Statutory provisions - (jiciil Ixmnh. -T’exas lias an act •' ]irovidinK' for local board.s 
of arbitiation. TIu' act is veiy m-arly identical with that of Peim.sylvania, 
but. as in Pennsylvania, no um* a])])arenlly has ever liecn mad<‘ of it. Tlie act is 
eiitirelj voluiitai y. merely le^ulatiiiLC t he method ot or;;anization in case emidoy- 
eis and employci's see tit to <‘stal)!is)i hoaids and to secure a license tiom tlui 
district ju li^e. The parties must a^r(‘e to abide by t he awanls tor a pci lod of one 
year. A copy of tlie awaid is to he tiled m the ollici* ot tlu' district couit, and it 
liccomi's ciil'orciblc as a jud^unent of tlic couit. The hiw. Imwever. contains no 
sp<‘cilic provision rci^ardiiiLf fines and pmiallics. m other methods of actual 
enforcement, 


UTAH. 

Statutory provisions ■—< 'oinposiftini of Stuff binird <>} (irliilruiioit. —Tlic j^oV(*nior. 
with tlic consent of the senate, is to app<'int a State hoard ot d mi'inbers. 1 an 
employm- or rcjircscntativc of an cniploycis'association, t selected from some 
labor ori^anization, and a tliii d who is neitlii'i einjdoyer imi cmployi'e. Not more 
than 2 may belong: to the same political jiaity Tlie term of otiicc is 1 years. 

Iuvv!<fi</<i(i())i oil opjilicotioH of fuirtirs - Tlic lioai d Is bound to take coi'inzaiico 
of any dispute between an employe]’ wlio employs not Ic.ss than 10 persons and liis 
employees, upon ajiplication of eitliiT oi both parties. The application must he 
siKiied by the (‘inployer or by a properly ascertained majority of the employees in 
the department affected, or l»y a jiroperly chosen representative of such employ¬ 
ers. It mu.st contain the promise to continue without loi kont or strike until the 
decision of the board is made, if made within :t wi'cks. The board shall make 
pro])er inipiiry and repoit to the parties wliat. if anytll]n^^ onj^lit to be done to 
adjust the dispute. This decision shall at once be made public. 

ktJed of dccifiions.—In Utah there is no fixed limit, for the duration of the bind¬ 
ing effect of the decision of the State board, but it continues in force until either 
party gives notice of its intention not to be bound after 00 days from the date of 
notice. 

Power to summon witnesses. —The board of arbitration is given general ])ower, 
.such as that of a court, to suniinon witne.sses and require the production of books 
and papers, 

Iiii'estigafion und mcdudion on indinfive of /louiv/. -Wherever it shall come 
to the knowledge tif the board that a strike is tiireulcned, or has oci-nned, it is 
the duty of the lioard to commnnicati‘ with the employer and emjiloyoes and to 
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try ])y laodiation to effect a settlement, or to persuade them to submit the 
matters in dispute to arbitration. 

CompniHatiim of hor/rr/.—Three dollars per day, to be paid by the parties to thi^ 
dispute; also exp<^usos, to be paid by tin* State. 

Work of Stoic Inmni—Tho following? extracd from a recent letter of the (diair- 
irian of the Utah board (dated duly 5, 1tM)l) shows that its work as yet has becm 
confined to conciliation, and appan-ntly has not been very exbmsive: 

'I'lii.s )n)ar<l was ()rKaiii/,<'<l in 1 S'J 7 . It has iir)thnis' of any cotiHcniirncc’ to rcf'ort The only labor 
Oilliciilty of moiiiciit dial has oocutnai siiua- the boanl <'a:m' inio oxisfi'iico was (lie strike, in 
.laniiarv of tin.- |tr«--(-nt \oar, of a larj;^? |)roportioii of tlu- oni|.|o\i-(-s of tiu- I’lnasant \'al)n\ (.^oal Com- 
(tally, the (twimr of an (■'c|i'nsi\o Kroiip of nitiics '('hr sirikors tipjilu-'l for iirl)i I ration TiH'\, liow- 
over, (Icrlincil to conform (o Lin- [>ni\Mon <il llic law winch required (hem (o (irs( icsimm llimr 
relations with (he (•oin|)any, iiiili-ss tin' hiltcr woiiM pl(-<lK<' il‘-<-lf. in thiil <‘\cnt. to join in the ii[)pli- 
(-alioii for arhil rat ion ami not to disc i iniinaU- ill's in->( individual cm|)loyccs Tin- coiii|<im\ ri'fiisc<l 
(o slipnlatc, 111 advance, what it woidd do The <lilliciilt\ was, liowc\cr, of hnet duration, as tin- 
eirijilovccs soon n-liirned to work, w il lioni eonditmn 

11(1 to date the chief fiiin tion of t he hoard has he<‘ii to [inwlin e conciliation bet ween (he parlies to 
any labor <lisj>ute, when a rupture a|>|»earcd to he iinniineiit In this direction if lia-- hci-n v'ratity- 
iiiKlv .sin-ci-sslul 

'rile mass ot (lie peo()l(' o| |l(ah are op])o^ed to htekmils ami 'trikes Thl.sslroiii,' iM)piilai sentiment 
lias kciit tin- Stall- flee Iroiii serious laboi <||s(nilaiin es 


WISCONSIN. 

1. Statutory provisions' -f of Stole hoord of oridiroiion .— The gov¬ 

ernor, ^vlrb the consent of tlitf st-initt*. is to ujipoint :i Stnte bojird of d meiuboi.M. 
1 tin employer or vt-presenttitive of ;i.n employers’ ;i.sso(fnition. I selected trom 
some labor organiziitKm. and the third apjiomted upon tlie retumimeiidation of 
th(‘se 2. Tilt' term of office is years. 

hnyatujoliou oii mtjtlinttioii of jioriics. —The board is bound to taki-eogtiizanco 
of tiny dispute lietwemi tin employer who emiiloys not less tban 2.') persons and 
his (‘inploytM-s, upon jippheation of either or both fiarties. The applieation must 
bo signed by the mnployt'r or by a properly aiscerttuned mapirity of t)i(‘ (‘injdoyees 
in the dt'partimmt affected, or by a properly ebo.sen repre.sentative of such em¬ 
ployees. It must eontain tin' promisi' to continue witlimit lockout or .strike until 
the decision of the board is made, if made within UO days. The names of tlie 
employee.s making or s.inetioning tln^ aiiidieatiou ar<3 b) lie kept street. 'J’lie 
bojird shall niakt' proper iiniuiry and report to the parties what, if anything, ought 
to be doiit' to adjust the dispute. This di'cision shall at once lie made pnldit*. 

Effect of the decision.—Whovi' both jiartiesaru .ioinod in an application for arbi¬ 
tration the tlt‘(us]on shall In* binding on them for 0 months, or until cither givt'.s 
notice of fiO days for its termiimtion. 

K.rpcrt ossisfonis.—\i tlu^ partit's dt'sivt*, each m;iy appoint one person to tict tis 
an expert assistant to the Stall* lioiird in its investigation. These persona shall lie 
familiar with the bu.sinessaffectod. They .shall obtain information concerning the 
wages ptiid and the methods prevtiiling in similar establishments witliiii tlie 
Stab*. Th(“y shall be paid $7 pm' day and expenses. 

Poircr to summon witnesses. —The 'liotird of arbitration is not given tin unlimited 
power to (tompt*! testimony, but is specially authorized to summon as a witne.s.s 
any opt'rative afft'ctt'd or any person who keeps the records of wages, tind to 
require the jiroduction of books and papers containing the records of wages (‘arned 
or pjiid. 

Iiivi litigation ond mediation on initiaticc of boord.—Wherever it shall come to 
the knowledge of the board, by notice from a mayor or other local officer, or in 
any other way, that a .strike is threatened or has occurred, it is the duty of the 
Imard to communicate with the employer and employees and to try by mtslijitioii 
to effect a settleimuit.or, provided that a strike or lockout is not actually in 
force, to persuade them to submit' the matters in dispute to tirbitration. It is 
the implied duty of mayors or other local officers to give notice of strikes. 

The State board may, if it deems advisable, in default of other settlement, inves¬ 
tigate the cause of the controversy, and publish a report stating the cause and 
assigning the responsibility or blame. 

CouqH’umtion of State board. —Five dollars each per day and expenses. 

lA)cal board of arbitration and coneiliafion. —The parties to any controversy 
may agree to submit their dispute to a local board, tiie composition of which 
may either be mutually agreed upon, or the employer may designate one member, 
the employees another, and the two may select a third, who shall be the chairman. 
This board shall have all the powers of the State board, and its jurisdiction is 
exclusive, although it may ask advice of the State board. Thedecision is binding 
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to wi)att‘V«’r oxtont may have been aj^reed ni)oii by tlu‘ in m.ikinj; tlx* Mib* 

miss i>n. Tln*si‘ b>ral arbitrators an* paid by the town or roiinty por day, not 
('\cocdni<< 10 days for any ono arbitration. 

2. Work of Wisconsin State board. -Tin* Wisi oiisin State board <'f aibitration and 
conciliation was orj^aiiizi'd m duly, IHO.";. Dm in^^ tlx* Hist is montlis of its work. 
cov<*rcd by the first biennial report, tin* boaid \\a’' coiiipaiatively inuetivi*. It 
H'porti'd only d cases of any iniiiortance in whicli it ba<l intiTvciied. in of whieli 
its I'fforts at mediation W'lo nnsueeesstnl n> a ie< onimendation of llie board 
tin* law was ami*nde<l so as to ^ive it added powei ^ of lnve^tn^atlon ami mediation 
on its own initiative, and so as to provi<lr that inpiests for tlx* >orviees of flie 
bo.ird should lx* uddiessed to the ;iovrimti of tin* Sl.ile. Doabtb ^^.ow)n,^^ in part 
to these (‘hani'esand in jiai t to t;n‘ater famili.ivity of tiie bn.nd with its duties, tlie 
rejiort tor the y(‘ais 1H'.)7 and IxtiH shows more aeconipliNlied than in the p^eeedln}^ 
jieriod Then* are eases descnlxMl in which tlx* boanl mediated In IT of tlx*se 
Us efforts appear to ha\ e heeii instrumental in i»nn!.>inj< al)oiil an ai'n'enx'iit lU’ in 
hastenniKanaj;reement. It is not<‘wortliy that ix) < :mesof foriiMl ail)ilia1ion and 
diH'isioii by the hoard aie iep<»i ted. aItliom.;li in one nistaixe the l)oaril made a 
formal investi,station at the instance of one of the {)aities ami iein>ited it'. rmdin;^s 
and ree<imm(*ndation 

3. Opinion of Wisconsin boaid C3ncorniiig Its work • In our i epoi t'>f Jaimai y X’, IsitT, 
tlx* boaid recoixnx'mled that. i ertain elian^o-^ m the law ereatin;.^ .iml lioviTiiinj^ 
tills board lx* maile 

*• liieomjdianei* with six b n'conimeiidations the le.t^islature of ix‘ir anieixh'il the 
law by makinj^ U tlx* duty o! tins boaid to1ak<' eo^niz.ux i* of any t liieatened labor 
troub'h* By >0 doin^. tbe board W(‘re enable«| in many instances t(* bnnj; about 
a settlement bel weenemplo\ er and employi'e hclnre their iliffenmees had reached 
the serious eulininatioii of a stiike 01 lockout 

‘•Sim-e tlx* dale nfoui hist, rejioit llx* boaid have bci'ii six-ees>,lul in a ;^reat 
many nistanci's in pre\entnm strikes, by nidm nn,^ employee!^ In delei or modify 
their di'inands lot mcK'ase ot wa^^es or elian^'e.-, in (onditions ;;o\-eimn;'their 
employment. In several disa;(r(‘enienls the senxes of the board havi* been 
leipKstc'd by "ix* or both ])arlies to the eontrovi isy. or, as ])i(»vided by law. liy 
soim* A'lvil official usideiit in that locality. However, this lias ixit been done in 
as many instances us the boaid coiildliaNe desiied, By far tlx* }.(reat m<i.}ovity of 
cases in winch llie board b:i\e interested theinseUcs li.ivebeen taken U[) tlirou;;h 
information received from tlie daily jiH'ss. In six h eases 1 he boanl iiavepnuiqdly 
proeeedi'I to the jilaee when* the tiouble existed and tendered their seivxea to 
txith parties m controversy While in some e.iscs its friendly offices have been 
a<*eepted. it has been necessary in otbei.s to bini^ about flte desired ri'Milt by per¬ 
sistent ('ffort on oiir part to induce tbe persons most interesti'd to meet and in a 
fix'udly manm*!* attenijit bv mediation to adjust tlieii diff'eiences. In many such 
cases, (*M*u thouj;li tlx* board lias not bemi (ailed in by eitlx'r partv,aft(‘r an 
ex])lanation of the jxisitioii of the hoaid in Ibest* matters, one or hotli have lx>en 
willing to submit tlx* points in dispute tor aibilratimi. 

“ Tlx! eontroversh's of wliie.li the hoaid lias had eoKUizanee diirin^^ the 2 yi'ars 
included iii this report involve more or less direeth eniidovees whos(? yearly (xirn- 
inj^s ai'(* estimat(*d at §‘..’.7711,500. Tlie t‘»tal amount of eainini<s under ordinary 
conditions of the eoqiorations, faefones, etc.. in\olved. it is estimated, would 
amount to about Sit,500,000. Tlx* total <“Xi)(*ns(‘s im uired liy the State board of 
arbitration from September 3U. IHlKhto Septeiubei 50. IMts. covering; the 5 fiscal 
years, are §1,578.27." ’ 


WYOMING 

Constitutional provisions.—Tlx* constitution of Wyommi^ provides that tlie legis- 
latuie shall establish boards of arbitration, w)ios(‘ duty it shall be to liear and 
deleimim! all differences Ix'tweeii emi>loyers and tbeir workmen. Appeals from 
the de(‘isions of such “ compulsory boai’ds of arbitration’’may be taken to the 
sujiieme court. 

The lejtislatnriMif Wyomin;t has as yet not carried out tliis jirovisxai of the 
cunstitiilion. 


' Hicnnuil Kcfxirt \\ Stute B<nir<l of Arbitration mill Coneilialioii, is'iT-lnys, p)) 



(MfAl’TKU IV. 

OONCIMATION AND AKDI'I'RATlDN IN (iRlv\T HRITAIN. 


I. GENEEAL SUMMARY. 

Probalil.N in no oflior i ountry. (‘xcoplin^ New Zoiilinnl lias so ;<ro;tr pro^V(‘s.s 
been niiulc in tbr (liH‘ction ot M'cnnn^^ poaroliil rolatioiis brlwoi'ii (‘ini)]o\ns 
and <‘ini)loy4‘i‘s as in (inal Biitaiii Tins is doiibllt^s laryoly d'H' 1o tin- lact 
tbai tin' workinf'im n in that coinilry art' so thonniiibU oi Lcani/.cd, .is lias abrady 
b(‘<'U brou^dii oui in tin' summary, 'rin* orj^ainzatioiis of wot k in,uni ion. nioioovrr, 
find tlnniisrlvos confiontod in iiianv tiados liy stioip^ oruanizalions of (■m])loy*'is. 
Owinu^ b' ^ti i‘n.uth til oruniiiiz.ition on (‘acli sido indust i lal disputos. wln'ii lln-y 
occur, an' likclv to bi' niori' prolon;;cd ami st-rions Iban clscwhcro. and tbi'y arc 
accordingly avoided so far as ]H.ssibl«‘ by tuicli sidt* Tlic n's])rcti\ r (truanizations 
aio well litlcil, also, tliriuiyli llicir experienced oilicers. lor comliiclmu neuolia- 
tlons, while their stl'enj^th also incre.ist's the lesponsibility of both sides and iiiaki'S 
the ih'cisioiis of arbitrators, or the iiuitual aun'cenn'iits reaehed. more Inndiit}'. 

The I'lforts at peactTnl adjustment of labor ditlicnllies in (tieat Biilam liavt' 
been mainly coidini'd to pnvate a^onen's While tlioie has been (or many years 
h'^al piovision for aibiti at ion. compai ati\'ely litth' has been act i uiiplished thi oiiuU 
public intervention, althoiieli the new act of has hail semi' nieasiiieof use¬ 
fulness. 

It can not 1 m> said that Ctri'at Britain has wtirkisl out a sinuh' s\steiii ttir it'^n- 
latinj; t!n' relations bt'twccn employers aiitl einployi'cs which is to bt' considt'ia'd 
astlu' tApicalnr the best systi'in In ditli'ront trades widely dilTt'rent mt'thods 
ha\ (' bet'n resorted to with success, wliih'methods which ha\'e ju-ovt'd satisfactory 
in stunt' tradi's ha\e failetl when the attt'iiijit was made to a\iply them in others. 
The character of tht' system adopti'd and the success ot its workiiiu^ de])ends nptui 
the strength of tin' H'spcctive or^anizatnuis of wtukiiii^meii and of cmjdoycrs. 
upon their .spirit towanl one another, iiptui outside inllucnct's. such as forci;<ii 
ciunpctititui. afft'ctin^ the tvadi*. and upon many other circumstances 

In athlition to the trade systems of conciliation and ai hit ration in (Ircat Britain 
tlicrc liavt' hccii cstahlishcd in various citu's what art' known as district hoards 
of conciliation, often under tlic aiisjui-cs of tin* iminicipal council or of tin' hoard 
of trad<‘. Their work lias juovcd hithcito of relatively little importance. 

In a numbi'r of instances, moreover, tiade di,spates lu (Beat Britain, ('specially 
thos(' of aproloiiKed charaett'T. have Ik'c'Ii settled tlirouj<li the intervention of some 
outside per.sou. AlthouKh no toimal previous auicement with reference to arhi- 
trators may exist in a trade, tin' parties to a prolimucd disimtc may ot their own 
initiative a^iei' to H'b'r it to sonn' prominent man as arbitrator. In other instances 
such a man takes tin'initiative liim.sclf, invites tin* parties to a confen'iici', and 
mediates ht'twc'eii tliem, i»robably more often hringmg about a mutual a^n'ciin'iit 
than hims('lt presenlnufi the teims ot settlement. 

Below is presented a table showing what lias Ix'i'ii aeeomplished in reet'iit yeais 
m the settlinj; of strikes and lockouts by means of arbitration and concihatiou in 
(rreut Britain. It must lie borne in mind that tins table refers only to tin- .settle¬ 
ment of di.siHites which have actually rcsult«'d lu cessation of work. Further oii 
is f.^iv('n a statement of tin' work of joint hoards and other au''<'ncn‘s in seltlmg dis¬ 
putes wliieii do not reaeli the point of causing tin' stoppiii}; ot work. The latter 
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phase of the working of these systems is boyon<I qu<‘stinu by far th«' more 
important. 

Sctilement of disputen hij conciUdiiou omf arbHrat>i»)—(fn <it Bntani.' 
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Tins table .show^ that the total imiiiber of stiike-^ by iiiraiis of aibitia- 

tion iiti<l <M)iiciliation durinK the (5 yoar^ t'roni isin lo lias Ix'ni Tlu' 

avera.tte number yearly was, thns, r.3. and in fact tlie a<'1ual nnmbei foi eacli year 
inis been very near that flKore. The nuinbei of <-as<-s settled by com ilnition dur¬ 
ing tins ])eriod has been 1-1^. and tlie nnmbei settled by arbilralioji 111 It is 
notewoitliy, however, that the proportion ot cases settled by eonediation has 
generally increased from year to year 

The total number of strikes winch oeeurredin (tieat Urit.nn during the (i years 
in (piestion was hH8t. so that a tntle ovei one-twentiid.h ot the number have been 
settled by arbitration and conciliation. It is notu eable, liowevei. that tlie jiro- 
portioii of persons affected by strikes and lockouts wlm li have been setthsl by 
these peaceful means is 10.9 per cent of the number affei ted liy all strikes. The 
l»roportion of persons affected by .stiikes settled in this manner, aseompun'd with 
the persons afU'cted by all .striki's. has \aned from 5 (I per cent in 1894 to 22 o jier 
eentin 1895. The large imiiiber in the latter year is explainable eliietly liy llie 
settlement of the great boot and shoe workers’ .strike throngli the intervention of 
Sir Courtenay Boyle. 

If we compare the results brought about by tlu* woik of Ihe .lobit trade boards 
ot conciliation and arbitration with those secure(l hy tlie iiitei vention of individ¬ 
uals. we find an apparent superiority in the results accomjilislied by individual 
action The total number of strikes settled by arbitration and <-onciliation under 
trade boards during the G years from 1894 to 1899 was TU, and the number of per¬ 
sons affected, 29.837. The total number of strikes settled by individuals was 154, 
and the persons affected. 108,929. It must i)e remembcied. however, that the 
chief work ot the trade boards is m preventing strikes rather tlian in settling 
them. There an* few occasions for appeal by such boards to outside arbitrators; 
indeed, in only one-tiftli of all the strikes settled by them during this period was 
foimal arbitration resorted to. It is because tlit‘se board^ settle by conciliatory 
means so many disputes which do not amount to strikes that they are in a position 


'Compllefl from Kcporls of Chief LiifMjr Corre'^iKiiuleitl <>ii Strike'- mid Loekoui-, lx9t-isw 
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to settlo by this rather than by arbitration, stnkes which actually do 

occur. r)n' th(‘ other liand, of the strikes which liave been settled by individuals 
the Jar^^er proportion havo be(‘n tho subject of formal arbitration rather tlian of 
(••niciliation or iiK'diatioii. Tli(‘lar}<enumb(‘r of persons affected by strikes settled 
by individuals IS partly explained by tin* fact that in 1^05 one striki* in which 4h,000 
piTsons were involved was eiidi'd in tins way. 

Th(' table shows tliai 4'oiiii>arativcly littb' has Ikmui effected in the .settlement of 
disputes by the various fedeiated labor bodies, althou^^h these fnsjueutly provide 
macl)ii)(‘ry for arbitration, .so far as the sidoof tlH‘employees iseoncern<‘d. Only 
(J stnkt'H, affecting ])<-vsoiis. ai»' reported to have been settled tlironj^h comuli- 
atioti or arbitration under the ausjiiees of tiades (M»nucils and ie<bTatioiis duiiiij; 
ISS 14 to IHUP. Similarly uiiiiiiiiortant. as yet lia-^ been the work of district and 
mnnici])al boards of conciliation, winch have s(?ttlc<l only disputes, atfectin^ 
004 ]MU‘Hons. 

II. STATE ARBITRATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

1. Early acts and their working.' -At tiitiliiiieof tlw invest i^ation oi the Royal (Com¬ 
mission oil f ja,l )or (1 ) t lii'i i‘ wi'H* se \ j'val acts <0 1 Parliament pi o\ idinj; for arbi¬ 

tration of lalioi <li'>[uites, all of winch b.ave since bei'ii rcpisded and a ni‘W act, 
ditferiiiKl^reatly in natuii'. a<lopted 

Tlie til't of these oilier aits, passed in tst>|, [irovided for tin* sidtlemenf of labor 
disputes bv t or 0 ivrbil 1 atois. half rejaesentinj^ tin' employeis and half the 
workmen, all nominated by a maijislrute of the ili'^trict whi'ii both parties should 
a]iply therefor. Dis])Utes as to I lie piieial rate of wa^es went expi essly excluded 
from the jurisdiction of these boards. If the ai biliators coul«l not ajjjree they 
iiiu.sf leter (In* ]ioints of dilleience to the luaj^istiato appointing.; tlieiii. Tin* 
arbitration miKbt hi* invoked on the application ot citlier iiarty, tind tlie di'cision 
mij<litbc eiiforci'd by distiess or by impiisonmeiit. 

In view of tin* iin vi'ased piacticeof voluntary arbitration ami eoiiciliatiou a 
n<‘w act was ])assed in IstiT. permit tin^ masters and workmen to form councils of 
coinuliation and ai bit 1 at ion. these boards, on ln'in^ licensed by' the (R)veriim<‘ii(., 
to have tin* .sann* power of enforcin^^ awards as the boutds provided for in the act 
of The <'onncils should be c.omiiosed of an eipud number of masteisaud 

workim*!!—not ]e'',s than not more than 10 of each. Thcsi* councils, like those 
provided for in tln^ earlier act. bad no power to establish a i ate of wa;i:es. 

An act of 1ST'.! piovideil tliat masters and workmen mi^dit choose either mem¬ 
bers of a council or stamlim^ arbitrators and them all the powers belonj'inj; 
to arbitrators under tlie ai i of (heir .lurisdiction includin.L;. iw the other acts 
did not, ([uestions relating' to waK<‘^- Tins a]){M*ars to have been intended clnetly 
as an exti'iision of (lie a<'t of ISOT to include ipiestioiis of waj’cs. 

The Royal (.Commis.sion states that all the machinery provided by these acts, in 
8pit(M)f the fn'iiuent desire (‘Xpressed for ailntration lyitli enforceable decisions, 
seems siddom, if e\er.1o have been put in motion. Very few ])eople were even 
aware of the existmice of these acts. It <loes not appear that there had been a 
sint^Ie application for the licensin^^ of a council of arbitration or conciliation 
under the act of 

2. Recommendations of Royal Labor Commission. —The Royal Labor Commission inv<*s- 
tigatcil very thoioiigbly the subps^t of concilation and arbitration, ami entered 
into an elaliorate iliscussion of it in its final ri'port. but was unable to agree in 
any important ri'commemlations. The (“hief o]umons expressed by the commis¬ 
sion merit ipiotation. • 

••We find from the evidem-e tliat the effect of the existing trade and district 
boards is highly beneficial 111 averting conflicts, but they are far as yet from cov¬ 
ering the whole field of industry. Wc have thus been led to consider whether it 
would be possible by any h‘gislation cither to increase the efficiency of these insti¬ 
tutions, or their numbei. or t(> supplement them by the creation under act of 
Parliament of hoards of a similar character. 

•’ In the first \)la -e. we have discussed the question whether it would be expedi¬ 
ent to estaldish or to give to town and county councils power to establish industrial 
tribunals tliroughout tlie country with ](‘gal jiowers to hear cases arising out of 
existing and implied agreements, or depending upon the interpretation of trade 
customs, and to make enforceable decisions. * * •* . , , 

“ Much ot th(^ evidence which was brought before us by witnesses from the less 

> Final Recoil. ia»\iil ('oiiuiii''Vi(in on Ijilior, p '’> 1 *, aKo Appeintix 3, by Sir Frcdcrii'k I’oilock, p 3. 

^Finiil import, Royal Coininisvion on Laboi, wi''*. 2‘,'1-307 
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organized trades consifited of complaints of gnevanees of a Inghly toehnical char¬ 
acter. * * * It was difficult to as<*ertain in all casc.s how tar these witnesses 
were really representative, but the prevalence of allegations of tliis kind leads ns 
to believe that there does exist among thosiMonploved in many industries much 
discontent and dissatisfaction with tlie means wliich they possess of obtaining 
redress for real or supi>osed injustice. ^ 

‘‘Upon this groiimt, therefore, tlu're might he a ])h'a for Ihr t'stabhshiiient of 
s])ecial industrial tribunals (pialifit d by tin' gn-atn* tochnn al kiiowlodgo of those 
who should compose tluun to de<il with (juestion^ anting out ot partnuilai condi¬ 
tions and trade customs. 

On the other hand, we liave liad to wisgli tliraigunwnK (I) that in huge and 
wt‘ll-org;uiiz<*d trades th** workmen liavi* aln'ady ipnte Mitticieiit means of obtain¬ 
ing a lemedyfor gri<‘vanee-i coiinectetl with exi-'ting or im[)lied ai;ieemeiits or 
tiade custom.s; (‘J) that in niioigani/ed oceopatioiis. i siiecially in the ease of 
nnskille<l lalxir.a dispute on ipie-'lions ot tins kind is inotrlikelv to he teiminated 
by cessation of the engagement hetW4‘en an i‘mi)lo\i i and workiii.ni than by a 
resort to any tribunal, liowever const it uted. (d) that iii tliemo>t iiiipoi tant niioi- 
ganized occupation, that ol agnenltnie. sncli (snnls wonhl not lie ns»‘lul unless 
they were very numerous. (I) that seveial pievioiis acts, passed with a vi<‘W to 
estalilisliing industrial fnimnals. with legal [loweisol 1 1 \ ing <’ases ai ising out ot 
existing contracts. liav«' pro\'rd l omplefe lailnies. (.>) that in this conntiy the 
only dis]iuteswinch lead to seiimis aidnal eonflicl aie those relating to th«‘ terms, 
not'of existing, hut of lutnie agiecjiients 

“ U])on the wliole e do not find oiirsebI's <ible to lecoiinnend the systematic 
and general (‘stal)bslim<-in of sjiei lal nidustiial tnhnnals (in addnioii to tln'cxist- 
ing legal metiiods) for <l<*cidiJig tin* (pu'stnm arising upon e.visting agreements. 

“ We tliiiik. liowi'Ver, that tiiongh it would he uiiwi-(‘ to institute any general 
system of industrial triliunals. tlieie might he some ad\aiitage ni an exjicrnnent 
of a ti'iitativi' ainl perniissivi' chaiaeter in tins diiectioii. ijncal rejiresentativi* 
bodies have now been constituted in e\ et y pait of th(‘ count r\. and it would bo 
]iossibh‘ to give to town and eoiiiitv councils a power of taking the initiative m tin* 
creation of s])ecial trilmnals for defineil dist nets or trades, inoi e or h ss atter the 
pattern of the Friuicli eonseils di* priid'liomnus. Wi' do not eon tern] date the diiect 
<ipI)ointment of members of such coui ts oy local authoiities.and l ei (ain gciiei al 
.statutoiy conditions wonhl have to he laid down diK'efed towaid seeming an 
e<]u:il re'p'cseiitatiou in such com ts of the \arionsinlci<‘sls conecrio'd and])Vovid- 
ing for a (. hicf and summary method ol ])io< ednie. * * 

“A ]iropos,iI has liccn made to con lev ii [ion t lie voluntary 1 1 aile oi distin t boai<ls 
of cmiciliation [lowca s sinnhiv to those [lossessed by oi dinai y com ts ol la.w in rela 
tioii to dis]Hites ari.sing out of existing agreements This comse ajipeai s to ns to 
])('midi'sirahlc Sncli success as tlii'se boatds li.i\e achie\ed (and then success 
has been considerable) lias, in our opinion, lieeu luauily <lue to tlnur [uin-ly 
voluntary character and to tlu' fact that they have [lossessed no legal eoliesivo 
powers. 

•• In the case of tlie largei -nid more spumous disjmtes arising witli regard to the 
ti'rms of future agriMuneiits, tieijiiently between large bodies of workmen on one 
si<lo and (‘m[iloyers on tlie otlier. we liave had to eonsnler, m the liist [ilace, sug- 
gi'stions tor the coinimlsory riTerence of sin li disimtes to state or otlier hoanls of 
{irlntration. wlioseawards slioiild he legally lUitoreealile. No such proposal, liow- 
ev('r. appeared to ns to he definite or [n actual 1 eiioiigli to liear serious examination. 

*’ We havt*. in tlie next place. disciisse<l a [uojiosal to estalilish under aid of Par¬ 
liament district boards of conciliation and arbiti ation. the chief object oi which 
would he to bring about the .settlement of ipie.slioiis i elating to future agreements. 
Tlie.si' boards might, it was suggested, be esfablislied lutiier by a (Government 
de[)artinent or, as some think would he a better plan, liy town and comity (xuin- 
cils. subject, perhaps, in that (“ase t'> confirmation by some central anUiority. 
They would have statutory powers of intervening in trade disjmtes, in the intiuest 
of the public as well as tliat ot the [lartii's. of holding imjunies. and using neees- 
.^ary means of procuring iiitormation, ami in eases wliere their intervention 
should fail to avert a eonfiiet would publish reports winch sliould serve to guide 
public opinion as to the merits of tlie contest. It wasiepresented that such boaids 
need not dis^dace existing or future voluntary hoards of I'onciliatioii. hut would 
fill up the void space not covered by tho.se volniitary boards, and would be espe¬ 
cially useful 111 tae case of small trades or unorganized workmen. 

“(In the other hand, w(‘ have* had to considi^r that such hoards, by whatever 
public authority they witu established, would have an ofticial character, and 
might, tor that reason, be les.s [lopular and les.s resorted to than the present volun- 
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Uiry institutions, yet, at the sumo time, their presence might have the bad eftect 
of arresting the growth of these institutions. Even if tliey did not injtiriously 
int(‘rfero with the further development of boards of conciliation in largo and 
well-organized trades, they would probably displace or at least check the <‘xten- 
sion of tlio district lioards which are not limited to particular industries. 

“ We are of opinion that rxi (central d<‘partment has the local knowledge which 
would enable it to attempt with success the cn^ation of sucli institutions, and that 
the intervention of local public authoiities can not be usefully extended at pres¬ 
ent Ix'yond the experimental action suggested above with r(‘gard to industrial 
tribunals to decide* cases arising out i)f (‘Xistmg agreenuiits. 

“We hop(‘ and believe that the presint rai»id ext<*nsionof voluntary boards will 
continue until tlu'y cover a nimdi larg<*r i)ait of tlie wliolo fi<‘ld ot industry than 
they do at present. Tliis develoi)inent scs'ins to us to !>(> at prestml. th»‘ clind’ mat¬ 
ter of importance, and it has the advantage over any sy>temalic establisliirn'iit of 
local boards of greater fiasMlom of (c\i)enment and adaptation to st)ecial and vary¬ 
ing circumstances. If at som<‘ future time tin* success of these voluntary boards 
throughout th(' countiy shall have b(‘Com(‘ well assur<‘d.andit any success should 
attend th(‘expenmenti>r(‘viously suggested of givingtolocalautlioritK'sthe power 
of initiating the foimation of indiistriiil tribunals, it may be found (‘xiiedieiit to 
confer larger poweis (‘ither upon voluntary boards or upon such industrial tri¬ 
bunals. Hut at the prc'scmt stage of ])rogress we are of opinion that it would do 
more harm than good (dther to invest volunliiry boaids with h'gal ]iowers or to 
establish i ivals to thmu in lh<‘ slnqs' of other boards foundisl on a .statutory basis, 
and having a more or less ]>ublic ami official charactiu. 

*’ Although we ari' unable to agree in sup])orting any propo.sal for establishing, 
at the present time, any system of State or public boards for intervening in tiade 
disputes, w(! think that a central departimuit, possessed of an mhspiate staff and 
having means to imicure, lecord, and circulate iiifoimalion, may do much by 
advice and assistamre to promote* the more rapid and universal eistabhshmeiit of 
trader and distried. boards adaiited te> circmnstance'.s of various kinds. * * * 

“We think that tliis difficulty [as tei the selectieui erf arbitiateus] might in many 
cases be met if power were giv<‘n to a public department ter ai>pennt, upon tlie 
reevipt erf a sufficient applicate ui from the partie's intcr<‘ste'd, or freuu local bejai els 
of cemcihation. a suitablo perseui to aed as arbitrate>r, (*ither alone or in cenijunc- 
tioii witli leical berards err witli as.s(*ssors apjioint^'dby the* e*mple)ye'rsand workmen 
conce'rned. according te) the* e*iri;amstances of each ca.se. We think that arhitra- 
tors thus appointed would be fairly free fre'im .suspicieui erf bias, and that, if the 
same perserns were habitually appeniite'd to act, ami th»‘ir st‘rviee*s we*re*, freepieiitly 
required, they would acepiire a (“<‘rtain special skill and weight in de*ahng with 
industrial (luestions. Their (h'lu.sierns, howe'ver, weruld nert jrerssesslegally binding 
effect any more than those of nmrffi(*ial arhitraterrs in industrial (juestions. Pos¬ 
sibly, if the plan prov<*d suceu'ssful and the work sufficient, such arhitraterrs might 
liereafter he made permanent, insttsad erf temirorary and (tccasional judicial 
officers.” 

3. Opinion of labor members of Royal Commission on Labor.—The labor minority of the 
Royal Cermmi^sioii doubte*d tlie advantage of reserrt ter arbitratiem as distinguished 
froiii coneihation. They naturally opposed, accordingly, any system of State arbi¬ 
tration. nor did tliey faverr ev(*n State mediatiem. They say: 

“ The only legislation relating to this subject that appears to be required is the 
grant of adequate power to the laherr elepartraeiit ter (rbtain the fullest possible 
information about the facts erf every dispute, tln^ actual net wages earned, the 
cost of living, the price of the product, the cost <rf manufacture the salaries and 
interest paid, the employers' profits, and any other details that they may seem 
material. We rocomim'tid that the labor department should be given power to 
(rbtain these facts, voluntarily it possibh*, Irut where necessary, by compulsory 
inspection of accounts, etc., in (rrder that the issues between the cirntending parties 
may be inqiartially and aceurately ascertained and put fairly before the com¬ 
batants and the public. The great and increasing part taken by the press and 
public opinion in large industrial disputes, even to the extent of contributing large 
sums in support of one or the oth(*r party, not to mention the occasional inter¬ 
vention of the Government, renders the tullest possible investigation by a public 
department absolutely necessary in the interests of justice.” 

4. Existing English statute aa to arbitration, 1896.— Notwithstanding the negative 
attitude of the Royal Labor Cornmi.ssion as to Htate arbitration, there continued to 
be a consi(ierable amount of agitation on the subject. Various bills, some of wide- 
reaching scope, were proposed in Parliament. Finally in 1806 Parliament repealed 
all previous acts and in their place substituted the conciliation act of August 7, 
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1896 (.)9aiid60Vict.,ch}»i).80), whichia n^win force. Ah thiam'tiabrief itirthcve 
reproduced in full: 

AN ACT l<^ luakr r pnivisiun for the proM'iillon iiml soltKirn'iit of trmlt iIIsjuKgs [7tl» AiigU'-t, 

181 «i ] 

Be it enactcil l>y * • • rarliainont a-NM-mlilwl, and by llio aiiUiorlty of the «une, us follows 
Any board esUibliNhcd eitloT la lore or alter the im-ssiiiK ‘>f thlsai't, whu'li i.s eoiistltult'd for the 
piirjiose of M't tilin' di'>}>utes bet worn oinploieis and \orkmen bv eoneiliatlon or nrbhratioii. or any 
association or bo<ly uothori/ed l>v an UKreemeiit in wntinv'inade between emplojers and workmen 
to ileal witli siM-h di'pnti's (in this act referre<l to os a eoneiliatlon l»Mird), may appl\ to ili(‘ board of 
trade for reiji-lralion under tins at I 

’1 he upnlieatloii must be a< i oini>anied by copies of the cijiistiiution, b\-laws. and legulutlons nf the 
coiieiliatlon board, w itli sneh oilier infonnalion us the boar<l of trade niav reasoiiablv reiinire 
Tiie boaril of traile shall keep a rcKisler ot eoneihatlon boards, and enter therein, w itli rest»eii to 
eaeli reifisiered board, its name, and principal olhee, uinl such other p.irtieiilars as the boani ot trade 
may think e\pe<lunt, anil aiiv lewisteieil eoneiliatlon board shall be entitled to ha\e Us iiaiiio 
removed from the register on sendnivr to the board of trade a written application to tlial elfecl 
Kvery reirislered conciliation hoard shall fiirni'h sui h returns, lejMirls of Its proceedlntfs.and other 
doeiimenlsns the board of trad<‘ may leasoiiably reiiiiire 
Tlie board of tiade nia\, on beinn saliviied that a icKdstered ( om iliatiuii board has ceasisl i.. c-vist 
or to act, reiiio\ oils name from the reirister 

Subject to an\ agreement to the contrary, ].ioceedinKs for conciliation before a rcKistered concilia¬ 
tion liourd '‘liall be coiidtii led in accordance a ilb the n-^Milalloiis ol the board in that beluilf 
V\ liere a diilereiiee (Ants or is apprelieiaied bel w e.m an emplov ej, or aiiv < lass ol einjdoj ei - and 
Work men, oi bi iw eeii dilfereTil elas.s<‘s of w orkiin ii, llie board ot liade may, if tlie\ tliink lit, cMTclse 
all or any of tin' lolluw in;; pow er', nanieiv 

1 Iiiqnne into the <-anses and (ireiinisninecs ..i tin- diib reiiee 

2 Take siieb steps as to llie lioiinl inav seem expednsit f"i the jmrpose of miablin;; (he parties to 
the illtfi reiiee to niei't toi;elliei, bv 1 lieliis.'h es oi their I epii seiitatl\es, lllldel the iiresidclic\ of a 
chairman iiiiiliiall\ im'P'ed upon or nonnnated bv the boani ol trade, or Ia soiiu' other person or 
bod) , W llh a \ uov to llie alllb abb- s,.|ilemenl ol the dllleieiiee 

:i (m the anplieation of em(>lo\eis nr workmen in t nested, ami after tukiiiK inloi oiisidenilioii the 
existence and a<h-c)nm'\ of means a\ iiilaldc bu < oin ilmtion in tlic disincL or trade and I be circiim- 
staiK es of iIh‘ ( asc, ap|>oint a peisun nr pefsoiis to act as cniicilialor <>i as a boani of conciliators 

I On ibc appllcalioii oi both leirlu s lo tlie diflnem c, appoint an arbitrator 

If any jicison is so appoint, d to act as coin iluilor, !ic slnill im|Uiic into Ibc < nines and circmin 
slanci H of I lie dnien'in c 1)\ comimiiiH'ji I ion w ith Ibc nailii s, and .uiierw isc shall cm lent or to briii;; 
iiboui a 'ctllcincnt of (lie ddb rein e, and slmll rcpotl Ins proc<‘i'din;;s to tlic boani oi tnnlc 

II a sell lenient o| the di Herein e is elTe. ted, eit Ikt bv coin'll in liou Ol b\ ai burn lion, a nieiiioraiidiim 
of the icinis thereof shall l>e diawii up and 'i;;iH-d by llie luirties or llieir lepri'scntatnes, and a copy 
tlmieof sli.ill be delivered to and kept bv the boiiid ol liiute 

Tl e aibiiMili.iii in I, iHs'i, shall ind apiHv to the seKh'inenl hv arbitration ol aiiv dillerenee or di.s- 
piile to w bu h tills net applies but an\ 'in li arbitration i>roeeedili;;s slnill be i oinlueled in iiccordiince 
witli sui h ot tlie piov isioiis of \ lie said ai I, oi sii< b ol the n'unlalions of anv conciliation liourd, or 
undersm ■ otln r rules or n K'dalioiis as niav Im iiuitiuillv a^'rced upon b\ the parlies to the dilh'reiK'u 
or di'puli 

If ll api'c,' I' lo Die boa rd of I rade I bat in niiv distn. t or trade inie'jnate means do not xist for 
Iniv iiiK .lispiiM s Miliiiiitli d to a < oin illation boa id for the (iis| rn I ol tiade, Ihev may apjioinl any 
fiorsoii or ))ei'oiis lo iin|iiire into tin .'.imlitioiis of (In- district or tiade and to eoiib'r with Uie 
einplov CIS and I iHplov I'll, and, if I lie lioard oi trade i liink lit, with any local autliorii v oi IhhIv as to 
tlic expi'du iiev ol c'lalilishniL; a com illation board for ( he dislnct or I rude 
'rhe iioard of trade shall iroin time to time present to Parliament a ri'porl ol llieir pna'i-ciini^s 
iindei tills a. I 

The e\|ien'es iiieuried liv the l.oaid ol Innb in the exeeiilioii of this a. ( sh.ill b<‘ defiayed out of 
nioiieVs pio\ idl'd 1)\ I’at liHiiieiil 

The masters and w m knn ii ai hilialion act. I si |, and the e.aim ils ol . oiicilialioii m t, i.kUT, ami llie 
iirhiliation (iiiasti is and workmeo ) a< t, |s72, are he;eh) re]ir,il. d 
This HI t Ilia) he ( lied ns the < oimiliat on a'-l, Is'tt. 

Tile higniHcaiit IVtiluros oi {\\v fou-goiiig l.iw, it will Im noticed, arc the official 
standing gividi to voluntiiry boards of arbitration jiiid conciliation throngli regis¬ 
tration, the keeping of records, eUand the ](o\ver given to tlu; board of Irudo to 
create such boards wht're they do not exist, and itself activxdy to intervtnie where 
it deems such action advisable to dtderniine the causes and <-ircumstances of the 
dispute, and to take .steps for its ad.iustincnt. No provision is made as to tlio 
enforcement of awaids of arbitrators. The tiet scarcely goes as far as those in 
some of our AmeiTcan Stales. 

The .statute has .scarcely been in forr ti a sufficient length of time to (‘liable a 
conclusive judgment to be made as to its effects. Moreover, the rt-ports do not 
show precisely the im'thods which liave b(;en employed in the dis\iutes wlncli 
have been setth'd under tin* act; it is impossible to distinguish between the settle¬ 
ment of disputes by boards establish(‘d voluntarily and registered under the act 
and settlement by the imtnitive of the department of labor itself. The total num¬ 
ber of cases of strikes which w»‘re brought under the act during the 8 years from 
August, 181M), to duly, 1899. wi^s 67, of which -U were .settled and 1^6 failed of settle¬ 
ment. Of the oases setth'd 86 were by conciliation and 15 by arbitration. The 
total number of disput(‘s settled by all agencies through conciliation and arbitra¬ 
tion during these same 8 years was 188, from which it would appear that about 
one-third of the disput(*s which have been settled in a peaceable manner have 
been those under the act of 1896. 
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The following? table showH the disputes acted upon by the British l>oard of 
trade under the conciliation act from Angxist, 11^96, to June, 1899:' 


DisputCK uihIit thin iicl 

Hy <M)iM’ili}ilioii. 

Ily urliitmlion. 

'i'dtul .. . • 

DlsiiiitcH Boll l( (I liol wool I |.aiU<‘s <luriiiK iioiioliutions.. 

Kiiiliiros lo olToot 'HotlU'iiioiil. 

A]»plica(i()ns iofiiM-«l t>y lnuirtl ot (riuio 

T.iijil. 


j AUKilNt, 

I ih'h;, to 
' .Tunt', 
IW7. i 

,hil\.l897, 
ti> Juno, 
IKW. 1 

Total. 

! 

11 

i 

10 

2»> 

15 

b.) 

! n 

41 

i 


7 

'i 

> 

7 

' 

5 

12 

.r. 

I 

.,7 


HI. TRADE CONCILIATION—GENERALLY. 


1. Extent and effects of system. --Tlic system iif ixsiisdnl negotiation directly 
between emidnyers and onploj I'e.s lia.s iir(il)ably Ix'eii more liigldy developed in 
Great Britain than in tlie United States. All the method.s of negotiation, concilia¬ 
tion, and arliitration whirli have all eady been described as o.xisting in the United 
States find their iirototyiiesin (ireat Biitain.and allot them have been more exten¬ 
sively and more sueei-ssfnlly employed than 111 the United State.s. We find in Great 
Britain a very large nninber of ea.ses in which the general conditions of labor, as 
well as niiiior matters, are deterniined byinfonnal negotiation between individual 
employers or organized cinployeis and labor organizations. In many instances 
joint written agreements are adopted establishing the conditioiiH of labor for a 
given period. This is not only true with regard to particular cities and localities, 
but f'reipiently such written agn'enients apply to large sections of a trade through¬ 
out the country. These agrecanents. whether local or more widi' reaching, ITe- 
ipicntly provide for the settlement of minor disputes by .piiiit coininittees, and 
ipiitc often witli aigieal to an impartial arbifrator in case of failure to agree. In 

some cases these agreements proviile for the .shding-scale system of wages, Finally, 
there are many instances in which formal and permanent boards have been estab¬ 
lished by organizations of emjiloyers and employees, who.so duty it is either to 
determine the general conditions of labor or to setth' minor disputes, or to per¬ 
form both the.se functions. 

Ill the iireceding section we have .siiminarizcd the work of the more formally 
organized boards ot conciliation and arbitration in Great Britain as regard.s the 
settlement of actual strikes and lockouts. As was before intimated, however, 
the chief work of such boards always consists in preventing strikes and lockouts 
rathi-r than in settling them. The .s'aiiK' is ti iie reg.iidinj; loss formal methods of 
negotiation between (Uiiploycrs and einiiloyees. The strike is, after all, in Great 
Britain as in fhe United States, a comparatively rare form in which the system 
of collective bargaining manifests itself. The eiioriuoits importance of the vari¬ 
ous methods ot peaceful negotiation bidween employers and employees in Great 
Britain may be .pidged by statistics iniblished by the Labor Department, showing 
the numbeiMitidianges ill wages from year to year which are brought about by 
methods of negotiation and conciliation, as compared with changes resulting 
from strikes.' It appears that during the year bSlW, l,ir.5,.o77 peisons were 
reported as having had their wages changed. Of this number only 34,^7:! received 
changes in wages as a result of strikes and lockouts. No less than 117 per cent, 
accordingly, ot all changes in wagi-s took place without strike, by peaceful meth¬ 
ods. The corresponding figures for the years 181X1 to IHllK are given m the follow¬ 
ing table. 


diatik'i*?' ni nito-J of whk'i'h tiriHiiffod 


Number of work pooplo. 
PercentHKt'. 


W lllio 

il Btriko 



After strike. 


iMNi IS'.IT 

l.V.IS 

1800 

1800. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899 

•V.l.'.l.ki .Vf-t.JlK 
yi y;i 

'Kbtjyt 

05 

1, 111,.103 
07 

rH;.72i 

9 

44,231 

7 

52,035 

5 

34,273 

8 


1 Bulleini U. S. Di'mirtmciit of Labor, No. Mh\ , lyoo, p ifOb 

• H«pon of Labor Wbpartmont on Cbanj^es in lUtos of Waives and Houn of Labor, p. xlx. 
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It will bo observed from this table that during recent years there has been 
a steady decrease in the proportion of wage changes in (Ireat Britain which have 
taken place as the result of strikes. Apparently peaceful inetluKls of m'gotiation 
are more and more supplanting such violent methods as tht» strike and the 
lockout. 

The British statistics also ilistinguish betwinoi the number of wage changes 
which are lirought about (a) by informal iiegonation between Ihe j)arties con¬ 
cerned (or more frequently lietween labor organization.s and employers), (h) by 
the more formally organized joint boards and by mediation and arbitration by 
oiitsnle partu's, and (c) those winch take place automatically under the sliding- 
scale .system. The following table shows tin' numli(T of persons whose wagt's 
were clianged by each of these methods from IHDO to ISSH), togi'ther with the 
proportion coming under each head: 


Aroih'Ii's by W’hii li llic clmiiK't-s )ii 
w cn- nrriiiigi-<i 


N'ltiilxTof wnrk j«ro|ilf 


1 IV-rcciiliik'c iintiilMT nf 
, Work wluiM' 

U tlUl'v WtTf 111 lllllKl'll 
|i\ CIH'll IIR'i'||C\ 



I’lirth's reiiccriicil er their repre- 

HciitHllve-. 111,112 ' III., toi 

(’eiH’ilmlioii hoimn. j'liiil e.iniiiiil 
le(H, iiieiliiitii.n, <ir iirl.itriilmn ... mi,2.1 1.'., .22 

Shdilif: '■ertleH.. . Itii,2s4 ' 


l.'i'IS j 1'<'I'4 IH'.Hl j I IS'.IK I is<ty. 

si.i, Ms' iiH,'27;i '.s ! 7.^ i so I r>;i 

. 12 .r. 7 l .; 7 '), 2 m 1(1 2 ' :{ ! S 2 

||.'I,II 17 ITs.Ols 22 2 ,i : 17 I 17 > 


'I'otal 


MiT.u'.l Vt7. Ill 


!,17^,;■.7(, UK) UKl Utl) : UK) 


It will be observed that. I'xeept during the yi'uv iHbll, the wage ehauges taking 
place as the r<*sult ot foimal eoneiliatiim and aibitiatioii wi're, eomparativi'ly 
speaking, few in number, ranging from 2 per rent to 10 per cent of the whole 
number. Tin* e.xeeedingly large figure for I^^OO. amounting to 02 per cent of 
all the wage changi's, is chiefly due to geneial elianges of wages made by the 
coiuiliation board in the federated coal-nnning distiiets. The reason why the 
number of elianges made by these formal bo.uds is usually coinjiaratiN ely small 
IS partly because, aft\‘r all, these boards exist in l onipaiatively few indnstrn'S, 
and parth because, in many in.stanees. their functions do not extend to the 
determinarion of the general conditions of employment, tin* general rate of wage's, 
etc., but are Umit«‘d to the settlement of minor disputes. 

By fifT the greatei number of wage* changes, it will be obseived. are those which 
result from informal direct negotiation belweeu the jiarlies <-()nceined or their 
representatives. Changes made m this way rangi' from .“id per cent to 80 per cent 
of the entire number. Tlii'se changes 1 eoursi' include thosi* made by joint 
written agreeimuit bi'tween eniployeis and rinployec', wber<‘ such agrei'iiients are 
not adopted by formally constituti'd iiermanent boaids or by formal arbitration 
by outside parties. 

Finally, a great many wage elianges are made by the sys*-eiii of sliding scales. 
Under the sliding-scalc system wages may natnially be exjiected to changi' moro 
freiiuently than under any other system, so Dial the large numbers in the above 
table do not indicate that a correspondingly large jiroportioii of the eiitiri' num¬ 
ber of working jieople in the country are subji'ct to the sliding-seule system. 
From 15 to 2d iier ci'iit of the (*iitive number of wagi' changes during the 4 years 
named took place as tin' result of the operation of sliding .scales 

2. Written agreements as to conditions of labor.—Unfortunatidy the British statis¬ 
tics alxive ([noted do not permit us to ascertain wimt [iroportioii of wage changes 
embody themselves in \vritten agreements betwixm (uiqiloyers and employees. 
We know from otlier sourc»‘s, however, that the system of written agreements is 
even more widely developed in Great Britain than in the United States. The 
Tiiethods of adopting such agreements and their c* intents apjiear to be very similar 
in both countries. (For description of agreiuneiit system in the United States 
see Introduction, Chapter II.) The majority of sucfi written agreements in Great 
Bntoiii are local, being adopted by local organization.s of workingmen and either 
individual employers or associations of employers. In a few instances, however, 
these agreements cover much larger sections, or even virtually an entire trade. 
Some of them, as is pointed out below, are adopted bv formally constituted joint 
boards of employers and employees of a permanent character. More fre(iuently, 
however,they arc infomally adopted, although beyond (question, in many instances, 
temporary joint committees, especially constituted for the purpose, hold more or 
lesa formu sessions in the adoption of these agreements. 
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Tlie roportH issut'd by tho Britinh Labor Department from year to year oontain 
lotiK lists of written agreements, some of them establishing time-work rates of 
wages and others <*stabhsliing phscework scales. In the list of agreements estab- 
lislnng tinu! wages, no less Ilian 509 are mentioned for the building trades of 
England alone. Tin* conditions of labor in practically the entire textile, boot 
and shoe, and glass trades are apparently determined by stich joint written 
agreements, while in the coal-mimng, iron and steel, engineering (machinery), 
p(*ttery, tailoring, and viirions other trades these agreements are exceedingly 
common.' 

3. Joint wages boards and boards of conciliation.—Sjiecial interest undoubtedly 
attaches to tlioM* mon* foimal systems of conciliation and arbitration which have 
been (established in many of tln^ leading industries of Gn'at Britain. While 
lli(‘se systems have often been referrcMl to by various wrib'rs, and are held up as 
models for adoption in (he TnitiMl States, it cannot bo said that any one defi- 
iiit(‘ form of oiganizatum or proc(‘dnre has commended itself to employers and 
employ(‘(;s in (heat Ibitain so as to stand forth piwmiiK'ntly. Moreover, these 
more formal ne thods of conciliation and arbitration do not apply to such a large 
]>roportion of the indnstnes ol Great Britain as is sometimes supposed. As the 
royal labor commission n-portc'd in IS!)4. they as yv.t cover only some of the more 
skilled tr:id('s wh(‘re organization is most thorough. Even in th»‘ skilled trades it 
is still 111 Enghind a comparatively (exceptional thing that a trade or a seediou of 
a tradi* should liavc a .loint hoard ot cmploy(Ts and employees of a permanent 
cliatacter. and still moU“ laiely is tlK'n* ju-ovisicui for arbitration of (iiK'stions on 
vvliicb the joint boards can not agicc The jdaii mor(‘ usually adopted is that of 
s)K‘cial c(»nferences between i(‘presentative committe(‘s to settle general <ine.s- 
tioiis, minoj and local (picstions Ixung s(“tth‘d cither directly betwc'cn theindivid- 
iial cmjdoyt'i' and his (‘inployccs, or l)(“tw('en officials ot difbu’ent associations, or 
lndw(‘(‘n irades-nnion oflicials and individual employers. Many of tlu' m(*st 
strongly organized nnions a])p(‘ar to pudVi'th(“S(' siin])ler methods to peiinancnt 
joint hoai ds. 

()ne ()f the noteworthy facts regarding joint hoards of ('inpl()y(!]s and (Uipdou'c-- 
in Gtcat Britain is this. Tliat tlu' organization of these hoards is very g( neral' 
(‘stahlished hy ])eimam'nt written agretumuit or constitution, while in the Unii' 
Slat('S, as W('have seen, the methods of organization and procedure ar(Misnah 
hd't ('itlicr to unwiitteii custom oi ai(“ d(‘l('rmm(‘d hy the annual agnMuneiils 
n'garding conditions of lahor thcms(‘lv(“s The (•onstitntion and rules of .some ot 
th(‘ joint hoards of Great Britain, which an‘ s(‘t forth mor(‘ fully Ixdow, are liighly 
elaborate and\eryintcicsting 

The gieat majority of tin* ]«*rmanent joint hoards of < mi)loy(Ts and omployee.s 
in Great Britain aie nior(‘or less local in tlicir charact ci. Notwithstanding the 
fact that conditions of lahor m a country as small as Great Britain may, at least 
in many trades, jirojx'ily he rtOatividy uniform everywhere, we find only two or 
three inst<in(S's in winch tlicsi' hoards take on a national eharacter. On the other 
hand, few of the permaniuit hoards are small affairs. In general, tln^y cover an 
cntiii' trade in a city or in a district of considerahh' cxh'iit Thus, while there 
ar(‘ 5 or (• sepai.ite hoaids ot conciliatnui under various names m the coal-mining 
industry, each ol tlics(‘ coveis a very larg(‘ numlxT of mines. 

In discussing the wiirk of the formal boards of employers and employees in 
(ireat Britain, we miisL continually In-ar iii mind the distinction already pointed 
out b((tw(‘eii two great class(‘s of industrial disputes. 

(1) Thos(* arising out of tln^ (existing terms of engagenmnt or contract between 
emiiloyers and (*mploye<l. largely (luestions of intm-pnffation, which an* for the 
moat part limitecl to particular estaldi.shments and of little importance. 

(^) Those arising out of proposals concerning t(‘rms of future service. These 
are freqmuitly of wide interest and aff(“ct largo bodies of men. 

Some of the joint lradi‘ hoards in Great Britain undertake to settle both of 
these class(‘s of disputes, hut in other trades there are either distinct boards for 
each class or tin' one p(‘rmaii(‘nt board has to do with only one class of disputes, 
those of th(‘other class being settled in some more informal mannei’. Joint boards 
whose work is confined mainly to settling either general conditions of wages for 
entire trades, or th(‘ particular rates in localities or individual establishments 
iKicessary to carry out tho gciiciMl provision, are etten known as wages boards. 
Joint boards are known usually as boards of conciliation when they act chiefly 
upon minor grievances subiuitted by employers or employees under their juris¬ 
diction. 

lUei'tnl uf IjiXor iX'iKirlnu-iU on Sldmlaixl Tiiiu* Ua(«-s of Wagof, isy9, ['p. 176-2011; Report on 
SlanUanl I’leco Rates ol Wages, lOOO, pp. 2yo-30-l 
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As to the nature and advantages of wages boards, the British Royal Commission 
on Labor has this to say: 

“Wages boards' are to bo distinguished both from mere occasional meetings 
or (‘onferences between representatives or committees of employers and employed 
in a trade for the purpose of discussing wage rates or other points at issue, and 
from th(' joint committees which are frenuently constituted in trades for the pur¬ 
pose of liearing and determining in a judicial manner (luestions arising between 
individual emi)loyers and thoso whom they empU)y. The (d)ject of a true wages 
board is to ju-event conflicts by means of periodical and organized nuM'tings of 
representatives of employers and employed for the ]mrpose of discussing and revis¬ 
ing gemual wage rates in accordance with the cliangiiig cinuimstances of the 
time. Thus a wages hoard tulrtlls the same juirposo as a sliding sciile. but does 
not ]uetend to adopt any automatic principle of regulating wages in exact accord¬ 
ance witli ])ri<'i“s A wages board in this way avoids some of tliediffieulties whicli 
hav(‘frequently le<l to the failure of sliding scales. In some cases the two systems 
have lieen adsaiitageously combined,ami tlie principal business of a wagi-s board 
lias Iks'II the snpei vi.sion and occasional revision of a sliding scali'. Although the 
primary ])ur])oM' ()f a wages hoard is the regulation of wages, it may also bo made 
use of lor th(“ <li''CUssi(Hi of other general tra<le (ju<*stioiis, and he, as it were, a 
parliaimm! of tin* traile.” 

The pnnt hoaulsof conciliation in (ireat Britain. wh<ise chief function consists 
in the settlement of minor disputes, ai(‘ more numerous than tin* wages boards 
and other hoai(Is wlncli liavi* imue general powers regarding the conditions of 
labor. Many workingmen and thoiiglitfiil (Economists ai<^ disi>osed to (jiiestion tla* 
advantage of foim.il and ]K‘nnanent boards ot conciliation for t)io d(‘t(“rmmation 
of the gi-mual conditnuisof the lalior contract. In many trades occasions calling 
foi discus.sion as to tie* gemual conditions of labiu* aie comparatividy rare and a 
pel maneiit boai d is levs m*cessary. If a s])iritof comuhatioii exists, tin* repre- 
seiitati\(‘s of the ]tai ti<‘s can g(*t togetlu'r informally from time to tim<* to r(*adjust 
the ti'ims ot tin* labor contract Tlie chief advantag(‘ in liavinga formally con- 
stitut(‘d boaid, with power to determim* these comlitions, lies in tlie (‘mphasiH 
wliicli it lays upon the tlioiiglit that resort to peaceful methods is tin* thing to be 
exiK'cted. The machiiiei y is at liand and r<*tusal to usi* it becomes consjiicuous or 
is even a direct hn'ach of faith. If, howcvci, hoard.s liaving power to S(‘ttle 
minor disputes (*xist, the spirit of conciliation is liki'ly to he develo]>(*d. and evi'ii 
tlnuigh th'. VC boards have no control of geiK'i al (pU‘stionsand though other boards 
having sm h control may not exist,yi't it may icadily Ik'couk* the rule foriunploy- 
ers and employees to meet tog«‘tlu‘r in friendly confereiiee wlien giuieral (piostions 
arisi*. 'I'lieie (‘(‘rtainly seems some weight in tin* coiilenlioii of various British 
writ(*rs that if is und(*snal)h* to grant to tin* same body jiower to d(*t(*rmim' tin* 
g(*m‘ial conditions of labor and to settl«* minor disput(*s regarding tlie intenu-eta- 
tion of tlKt.ve conditions. (S»*(* furtlier di.scussion on this subject, (pioted from 
Britisli wnters ln‘low. ])p. 484 tf. tins voluim*.) 

The following table shows for each y(*ai from to the number of these 
more f(nmaltiad»“boardsot coiiciliati<»n and aihitiation and wag(*s boards known 
to the labor d(*]>artment of the British Board of Traih*, t<>g(‘ther with the work¬ 
ing of the boards for ('Hch y»‘ai. 

U'o/*A' of Iradi' IxKtrdK of roucilidhon <iiul orhi(rnfio}i, 


'I'dlnl tmnil>i*riif ImanN. 

Number rcporuiiK'•iiv(.**«vettli‘(l .. .. 
('asev siibiinttedtd boiirUv . . 

Cii,><es withUrawii <>r sctilcU oiil'idt;. 
Cases .veltled 

H\ eoiieiliatioii. 

Bv arbltratien. 

Tebil. . 


I.VII 

i 

I.V), 

l.VH. 

IS'iT i 

Is* IK 

IHIW 

(>l 

(>v 

V,> 


l.'.l'' 


l.f 1 

:v) 

lit , 

l(. 1 

47 

”ft:i 

1.7,W ! 

1,2S2 

l.l.M ! 

1,4(n 

1.32(1 

l,'2:i2 

3(>K 1 

■Z'X\ 

r)K2 1 

()(W 

-I'JS 


1,112 ! 

3'n 

(4)K 

bSi 

r>ft.ft 

fi03 

22a ■ 

IftK 

'2(lft 

ISC 

'220 

172 


ysy 

m 

S09 

77.ft 

675 


It will be ob.served that there ha.s been an apjiarent deercaso in the numher of 
exiatinjt hoards from 8:! in t<i ti'.l in 1898, althonKli tlie nnmlier i.s still greater 
than in 1894. This appanmt deerease, howiwer, is dne to the droiiping from the 


* Roytil Commission on Labor, Final Report, nee.'t 112, lift 

3 Compiled from Keport« of Chief l^bor CorresjKindent on Strikes and L(K*koiiU(. 
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list of all boards which properly never were of any considerable importance and 
which di(«l a natural rather than a violent death. It is true that in no small 
number of instances joint boards have been broken up by the dissatisfaction on 
one side or the other or by the refusal to abide by their dcndsions. But this is not 
the history of most important boards which have once become thoroughly estab¬ 
lished. 

The number of cas(!s annually siibniittcd to these boards from 1894 to 1899 has 
varied from 1.282 to 1,788. By far the greater number of cases, however, are con¬ 
fined to a few boards in the (‘oal mimng and boot and shoe industries, and most 
of these ar(‘ relatively unimportant. Unfortunately, there is no way of distin¬ 
guishing in tlui statistics as to the magnitude or tlu' natur<'> of the (questions 
settled by the various boards.’ Of the cas(‘s which have Ixmui brought before the 
boards (iach year from one-fourth to two-fifths are witlidrawn or settled without 
final action by the board The cases acdually settled ha\«; deereased each year 
since 189-1. ranging down from 1,89") to 97"). This decrease, liowcwer. by no means 
indicates a decri'a-diig im]H)rtance in the work of these' boards. It moie probably 
shows that they liave result'd in juodiienig greater harmony, so that feweu’ dis¬ 
putes arise. About thn'e-fourths have been setth'd by cr)neilia1ion undone-fourth 
by arbitration. It is doubtless true that this distiiudion is hardly applied with 
exactness in som<> of the rejiorts made by the various boards t<) the British labor 
departnu'iit. 

The Kyst<an of coneihatioii and arbitration has bei'ii most fully developed in the 
mining trades, tlie iron and sb'el trades, tin' textile trades, and the boot and shoe 
trades. The r<'lative imi)ortance of the work of tin* boards in llio different trades 
may bo judgi'd sonu'what roughly by the following table, showing all of the 
separate hoards and tlie numlM'v ot ('uses settled liy them during 1899. It must 
be rememb(‘red. however, tliat the conditions in different trad(‘.H vary greatly, so 
that perhaps a largcn* number of <lis]mtes might Is' expected to arise in some than 
in others, while, in some trades the dispiih's art' of such a charaeter as to lend 
themselves more rt'addy to adjustment by eonciliation and arbitration than in 
others.''’ 


* A jct-ncrul iih-ti of llu- iiniuro of tin- hiouK'lil beforr IxKinN may bo gained from Iho 

following coirum-nt ol llie eliu-l labor <-oi H-.[)uii«l(-n( on the •■lati'-ticH <if IS ‘,19 (Rejiorl of ('hief l>abor 
Corres[)ondent <ni si riki-s and l,oclv<iut-:, Ik'.i'.i, n li \) 

"Tlie number of eiv-es is Ii-^n Uinn in is'.is, ulirii 77f> wi-re -lellhsl On ibe oilier band, the magni¬ 
tude of Ihe inlerevls in\i.l\ed in llu- ciim-s was pndmbU grealer, as llio\ incliKlt' rt'ailjilsiment'* of 
wage - o\er tlie fedeialiou niea and 111 Inn bam The luo iioards ill tiu'se distnetH, wliieh were rees¬ 
tablished In iH'i'.t. t(>gelbei colli lol Ihe wim<-s <if abuiil KHI.lHH) w<«ik l)e<i|>le 'I’lie board ftvr Northum¬ 
berland, \\ Inch Was also rci‘-'ial)li'>bi'd <iuniig <lid noi elTi-ct an\ g< ncial <‘liange in wages before 
the close ol tlml \eai Negoliatioiis fm (lie fnimalioii of a coiu'ilialioii board tor Ihe Scottish coal 
traile were m i>rogies,s during the \car, lait the boanl did not come iiilo operalion until I'KX) 

"Thesi' bonrd-«, control ling the general le\el of wages, a re enlirel\ ilistinct from tlie ]i>cal joint com¬ 
mittees, of w hicii those III Molihunibciland and lUirham are the chief, w hose lunction is tlie loeal 
readjuslinetit ol rates,uidi a\ii-w to hniigiiig tin-wages paid to iiarlicular classes m indiVKlual 
pits into conforinit\ wilh liiose geni-ralh naid m (he <'«mut\ Tlie two coiiniiitteiH referred to con¬ 
tributed betwi-cii llieni iC'ii cases, <.r more Ilian half i lu- total tiumln-r si-ttlcd b\ all known permanent 
concilialion boards 

"Anotlicr large contiibulioii |o Uu- total came Irom the Imards in tlie b<«it and shoe trade, which 
dlstxiscd ol Pif) cases, luosih of a innior clmractcr, sin-li as the classllieaiion of sample boots and 
materials 

"The boards oil w'liicii cniplo\eis, shipwiighis, uii'l joiners are rcpresentiHl, and which deal with 
questions of deniarciilion ui work between tin- two trades, also disposed ol a huge number of minor 
eases Permanent boanKof (bis description are in exisli-nce iii the Tyne district, at Stockton and 
Harlle}Miol. at Middlcslnongb, and on ilic chde. These four boards settled ;’)7 cases of disputed w<irk 
during (lie >eui 

"Ho far as their concilia1or\ work is conci-rncd, most of the boards in llic iron and steel trades settle 
only (luesiions at iiidi\idual works, gcmual changes in wages heing settled hv (liesliding scale 
machinery The board for Ihe west ot Scotland steel trade, how'cver, deals with general wages 
changes, and three advum'es were agreed iitsm <liiring the \eiir 

"Other general wages chaiiges, settled b\ Ihi' Ixiants or their arbitrators, affected liouse painterHat 
Sunderland, plasteicrs at Ki-ading and at Kdiiibutgli, marine engineers on the luirtheast coast, iron 
founders on time wages m lliesami' district, bedstead workers and <-ased-tube and stair-UKl makers 
chielly at Ifirmingliam. lin-plate oin-ners iii Monmonth and Soulli Wales, and clickers and pressmen 
at NorthainpUm The eliange in this last case, howe\er, dnl not take elTeel until l.st February, 1900.” 

^Kcfiort ol Oliief laibor Correspondent ou Strikes and Lockouts, 1899. 
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Summarif of the work of permanent Inxirda of conciliation and arbitration during 
ISUO, wirh comparative figurcH for ISVS and AV//?. 

[Except where expressly statciJ ma frxjtnote, the IlKurcs for IHiW represent the entire work of the 
iMHirtls III a few ca«.“.s tlie llifures for earlier >ears only inclinli’eases of wliicli the lioarrl of trade 
lijiN received Bpe<“iiil information ] 


Nnintier of <‘aves in 
IHW rejKirted ns - 


Con- 

sidere<l 

1 Mil ml 


'lltMiK llOAUns j 

BuiMintr trades' I 

National plmnhers.. . W 

Nevsea.slle nainlers . . ; .1 

Sunderland luunlers. 1 

Keailiniraiiif neiKhlHirhoud. ' 1 

Kdinlmriili plasterers.' 

hAlinlmrKh and Leith sljil<‘is. ) 

Ealkirk carpenters and joiiici' ' 1 

Miniiii,^ i 

Federated <ii.striels. \ i 1 I 

Ihirhaiii I'oiieilmtioii hoaid . ‘ 1 j 

Nortliiimherland joint eoiiiiniin'c 71 .!l ' 

1)111 liaiii Joiiil eoniiiill tee .. ' 7U ll.'> Ci ' 

CumherluiKl. I '2 ! 

West Yorkshire. I 7 j 

Soiilli Yorkshire. I ' I 

South \\ales and Moimioiithshire I 

sliding Ncale. ' -1 1 ' 

SoiilhSlafTordshire and ioisl \\ oiees I i \ 

tcfshtre. . 

(devela'id 1 iron nunev) . 1! ,1 

Iron ami st> ■ 1 liadi's i I 

('levehuid Iilji.st-ftirna<’e men .. . i .s 2 ' 

WeStCnndu rlaiidhla't-fiirnaeeiiieii! 12 I . j 

Mnllaml iniii and steel . ... I 2 

N()rth of KtiKlaiid iioit and steel I U 

West Seothilid steel. ; .{ 1 

Scottish imiiitifaelnnsl iron_ ,5. I 

Eni(ineenn>r ami shi]>liiiil<lintj: [ 

Nortiieast eoii't marine eniiitK'i 1 ' 1 I . . 

Northeast coast palternniakiTs 1 

Northeast < oast iron founders 2 ' i 

Wear shiphiiildiiijr . . . i ' ' 

'I'yneand WiNir boilermakers. 5 .. 

'I'vne shipu ntrlits and joiners . 11 . 

Tees boilennakt-rs. 2s 11 ' 2 

Stiakton ami ITaillepooI ship¬ 
wrights and joiners. 17 . . I 

Mnldleshrough shipuriglits and I ’ 

joiners. I . I 

(d\de hhipunglits and joim-rs... 1 2') .; j 1 

OthiT imdal trades I 

Tinplate trade. ! -t .. ' 

South StalTonisinn'holtand nut I 1 j 1 

Bra.ss foundry.j .. . ' 

Ga.s and electric, light Illtings. .. . I .. . ... 

Water, steam, and beer fittings . 

Wages boards in eonnoetion with 
allianeesin the following trailes— 

Bedsteads. 

Metal rolling, etc. 

Brass and iron fenders.. 

Bedstead mounts and fender 

siip|>orts. 

Coffin furniture. 

Cased tubes and stair rolls . . 

Textile trades' 

Nottingham lace trade. 

Leicester ilyeing. 




Number of eases 
lied during Isoy- 


CorresjMUid- 
[ingnnmlier 
jsettled 111 — 


B> I B\ 

com il-1 arbi 
lalioii trutioii 


Toiid 


! 

i 

IS'IS ! ik'17 





•Not in existence. 

* Principal (luestionsonl) 

8 Not istated. 

♦The figures given for this board are not exactly comparable with those for other ImanlH. the num¬ 
ber of coses referre<l to arbitration and not ilie number actually settled during isyy tauiig glveiim 
•he arbitration column of the table. 
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Sammarif of //«! work of ■per\namnl boartU of roncUiation and nrlntraiion dvring 1899, 
with eoinparatirefigurcHfor 1898 and 1897 —C(>ntinu(*<i. 
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4. Sliding scale*.—In n few trades in Great Britain the system of sliding scales has 
been adopted for the determination of wa^es. Tliese scales arc often established in 
the first instance by wages lioards or of joint hoards of enmciliation, hnt they pro¬ 
vide for an automatic adjustment of wages thoreatter ac^cording to some <lefinite 
relation to the rise and fall of prices or to other elements affecting the prosperity 
of the industry. The trades in wliich sliding s(;ales have been most satisfactory 
are the mining and iron and steel trades. 

In connection with the study of individual trades given hereafter various wages 
boards and sliding scales arodescribed.it being iiiipossible to separate sharply 
between joint board.sof conciliation and arbitration and boards which simply 
settle wage matters or establish sli^ling scales. 
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The followinj? quotations from the final report of the Royal Labor Commission 
as to wages boards and sliding scales show very dearly tne advantages and the 
(Ufficulties of these arrangements. 

As to sliding scales, the Royal Commission expresses tlie following opinion:' 

“ The advantages claimed for this system are (!) tliat it obviates dis^niteB alxmt 
wages, at any rate, during fixed pt'rio'ds; (‘.2) tliat it ])rom()tes a feeling of copart- 
nershij) and common interest between employers and employed: {■)) that it ena¬ 
bles <‘mploy(‘rs to (“ale.nlate what will be tbo cost of production, in wages, for 
some time alu-ad. and tberefoie to ent<T into long contracts witli sonm feeling of 
security: (1) that it cans(‘s alterations in tins rates of wages to take ]>laco grad¬ 
ually and l)y a serif's of small steps, inst(‘ad of sudd<'nly and at a bound. 

‘•The fu'iiueiit failure of attem])ts to establish a iK'rmaiKUit sliding scale seeiiiB 
tobechielly due to the difficulties of agreeing on a basis prieiMiianv of wdiich, 
how(‘ver, are such as may gradually beieinovi'd as the real nature of the problem 
become.s lu-ttcu- understi>od. A common difficulty in settling and nwising the 
basis of sliding scales arisi's from one party oi'the otluT contimding that other 
cireumstanc(‘s lieMdi's the aviTuge wages and selling jmees for a preci'diiig term 
ot years slioiild be taken into consideration, such as I'lianges in the cost of material, 
or the state of tbe^ labor market, or the relative wagi's of men in other districts 
and like industries, or ( oniiM'tition with other districts and countries. An (‘xpiTi- 
eneed witness giving evidence on behalf of einployi'i s in tbo iron and st(*el trade 
thought that, in view of all this, it would lu'ver be possible to have a ])ermanent 
sliding scale, based upon tlu' ])i iceof tlie pi oduet apart from other eircMimstances, 
and that any 8li<liiig scale would leipiire revision c\ erv few years. It also appears 
that workmen are apt to think that the sliding scale does not operate (piickly 
enough to give Ibrnn the full advantage of an upward moviuiK'iit of prici'S. It 
was explaiiK'd that tliis feeling on their pait is often due to the fact that the 
actual average prices which lunjiloyers arc getting freipumtly by no means corn'- 
Kpond with the ({Uotediriaiki'tprici's of tlu* day. hceauso in the coal trade employ¬ 
ers have t<)inak(']aigi‘<'ontracts, as a rule, for d or 4 moinlisahead, and in fondgn 
trade often much longer. It was (‘\plaine<l by a witness gn-at <‘xperience that 
tli<‘ dissatisfaction so often f('lt by mineis with the (ipi'ration of the sliding scale 
was due to tlu'fact tliat the prices, inllated by specnlalion in a rising market, 
which they see <|Uotcd in n«‘W.si)ap<'rs, arc usually niueh in (‘xeess ot th(^ real 
aviTage pi ici* which is being obtained by coal owik'i s, and repn'.si'nt meri'ly the 
temjiorarj 'valneofa small "jiait <<f tlu* coal in the m.irkct, so that w’orkmen are 
apt to tliink that, under a sliding s<-alc, th<‘y do not get the full advantage of ris¬ 
ing }>iiees. The only leiiK'dy seems to he that there should he a joint standing 
comiuittee of emjiloyeis and employed, chargi'd with the snpi'i'vision of a sliding 
scale, and woiking upon frei[m‘nt peiiodical reports made by accountants having 
full power to examine the hooks of employers, and tliat thi'workmen at large 
shoual imi>li<‘itly trust their n'prescntatives, and delegate the full('.st powers to 
them. All lliis implies a trade very highly organized in soim* respects. 

“ The systi'iii of sliding scales, so far as existing experienci* shows, is not appli¬ 
cable to all industni's, hut only to those in whieli, as in iron smelting, there is a 
certain simplicity in the product and steadiness in the cost of the raw material, 
or which, like coal mining, consist in the extraction of the raw material itself. 
It was represented that it would lie very difficult to apply such a system to any 
complex manufacture in which the varying prices of the ingrediimt raw materials 
were a disturbing force in the cost of production. This is no doubt the reason 
why it has been introduced into so ftov industries. Even m coal mining, to which 
it seems specially applicable, it lias had only a limited succe.ss. But representa¬ 
tives, lioth of employers and workmen in iridnstru's in which this system lias been 
tried, .agree that if a satisfactory basis to a scale couM he arrived at the system 
would be one conducive to friemtly relations and the good of the trade. It seems, 
however, to bo desirable to notice at this iioint a fundamental objection taken by 
many workmen to the i>rinciplo of a sliding scale, namely, that wages should 
determine prices and not prices wages. Objection is also made by some to any 
system of sliding scale wliic h docs not nrovide a minimum below which the wage 
rate is not to fall, on the grounil that tiie cost of a certain minimum standard of 
life for the workers should he the first charge upon the produce of industry and 
should be maintained even in times of depression of trade. This appears to be 
the principle underlying the great struggle in the coal trade, which arose after we 
closed the evidence, and was described in that struggle as the maintenance of the 
‘living wage.’ The establishment of a sliding scale is also objected to by some 
workmen on the ground that, while the scale lasts, it renders the chief work of 
the union superfluous and so weakens the organization by causing its members to 
withdraw riom it." 


1 nnal Report, Rojjil Labor ('nnmii'«M<'ii, ncos loy-115. 
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IV. ARBITRATION AND MEDUTION BY OUTSIDE PARTIES. 

All important distinction wEich must always bo borne in mind in considering 
the English oxporienco as to industrial disputes isthat. already explained, between 
conciliation and arbitration. Although tlie words are frecpiently used as synony¬ 
mous they properly stand for two very different pra<“tic(‘s. Boards of conciliation 
usually consist of an equal number of employers and employees, and their gen¬ 
eral function is to discuss and bring about agreements to which all the nieiubera 
consi'iit. 

Arbitration, on the other liand, implying a definite di‘cision of disputes by home 
disinterested jKirty, is naturally resorted to for the most part only aft(!r failure to 
bring about an agreenu'nt by <‘onciliatory irndhods. 

In a number of the trad(‘H in (4^r(‘at Britain which have permanent boards of 
conciliation the ruh's provi<le for the reference of smdi matters as can not be 
otherwise settled to an umpire or arbitrator. The ])ractice is indeed much more 
common in (treat Britain than in those trades in tln^ Uniled Stat(“s wlmdi have 
adopted tln^ coneiliation and agrcM'meiit systinn on a large* scale. Even general 
questions relating to the lulnre conditions of labor are oeeassionally lofevred to 
outside arbitrators. Tins is the ease under such iiiqx'i tant systiaiis as that in the 
maimfactnn'd iron and ste<d trades of the North of England, the mining trade 
in the fedi-rated distii<-.ts, and tlu^ hoot and shoe tradt*. By some of these agree¬ 
ments it is provided that such arbitrators are to be specially chosen for each dis- 
jaite whicli arises; more ■oft(‘ii tlie arhitrator is agreed upon in advance and 
redains liis ])osition for many yi'ars. Arbitrators are usually prominent public 
men. In some cas<‘s they are actively engagi'd in industry. Thus. Sir David Dale 
was for many years the uminre in the maimraetured iron trade. More often 
perhaps the arhitrator is a statesman or man of letters not (‘iigaged in indnstrv. 

In a few trad(‘S the decisions of these arbitrators have been frequently called 
for, but in a great(*r number of trades the oec.isions for a<-tioii by them have 
proved rare, both sides being far from desirous toliave the conditions of employ¬ 
ment settled by an outside party. IiideiMl, it can s< arc(*ly be .said that <iither 
workingmen as a class or employers as a class strongly favor, as an ordinaiy 
practice, the calling in of persons fnnii outside the trade to determine' (hori'la- 
tions of enqdoyers <‘V euiiployees. (Sis* e.\pres.sions on this suhp-ct IkIow, p. 
48tff.) While appareuilly the decisions of arbitrators once rendere'd have been 
carried out loyally, they liav<‘ yet <d'teii been a source of discontent on one side or 
both. 

So far we' have he'cn spi*aking edni'Hy of arbitration e)f disputes in advance of 
strilmsamlunderpreviousagreeme'ntforthe'ir submission to such decision. In the 
aiisene'O of suedi formal arrange'ine-nts for arbitration, the parties to particular 
disputes in (Ireat Britain not infrespie'iitly submit them, hcfeire eir after a strike 
or loetkout has inte'rve'ued. to impartial arbitrators. Imleed some've'ry important 
strikes liave been settled in tins way. Eitbe'r the disputants have agreed to sub¬ 
mit to the (h'cisiem e)f emtsido persons or the latter have themselves taken the 
initiative in offi'ring mediation. The most remarkable case of this kind was that 
of the molonged coal strike of So great was the public injury from the 

strike tliat Oladstoiie himself, then prime mimster, urged the ojierators and own¬ 
ers to come to an agreement, amt finally asked Lord Rosebery to act as tlie 
mediator. Through liis social position Lord Ro'si'lx'ry was able to bring about 
a friendly conference' hetweem the repre'nsentatives of the two sides and a mutual 
agreement was soon eff»'(‘ted. Again, in 189r>, a great strike in Iho boot and shoe 
trade was terminated largely through the mediatiem of Sir Courtenay Boyle, per¬ 
manent secretary of the boaid of trade, and in 1S!)(! Lord Janies, a cabinet min¬ 
ister, iirought about a settlement of the strike in the Clyde and Belfast shipbuilding 
trades. 

Other conspicuous instances of succ-essful interventions of this kind were those 
in which a eommittec of distinguished persons terminated the London Dock strike 
of 1889. and in whiOi the bishop of Durham brought to an end the miners’ strike 
in that county in 1892. It has been not unusual for mayors of towns or other 
local authorities to offer this kind of intervention. Regular boards for the imr- 
pose of mediation have been established in a number of the larger industrial cen¬ 
ters. These are more fully described below.' 


Webb, industnul l><'nu>crnc\, 1,‘J-IO. 
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V. GEKERAl BOARDS OF COWCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN 
MUNICIPALITIES. 


Ill hevoral Englisli nianufacturiu^; (-(niters boards of (^oneiliation, or p^n-hapa 
more proiierly of iiUHiiation, have recently been (‘stablisln‘d. usually more or leaa 
under file inrtnence of the loc-al board of trade, but sometnm-s apparently at the 
instance of the city j;overnment. Thus there is in Leiei-ster wliat i.^ known as the 
mayor's arbitration lioard, eomposi'd of men of entiiel.v ditTen-nt (r.nh's. In con- 
m^tdion witli this j^eneral lioard individual boanls of arbitration arc inovided for 
in tlie parti(‘ular trades, with nj;ht of ajipeal to the hiifln-r boaid In Bradford 
and Leeds lioards havi- lieen establisliod of a somewliat similar nature, under the 
leadeishipof the chamber of eomineiet-. These boaids. not leatinj^ formally upon 
agreements between employins and employi-es, liave no final power unless dis¬ 
putes bo sulmntb'd to tlnun by common consent, and llieir genoval intention 
appears to be to biing parties to lalior disputes into eonfenuice with one anotlier.’ 

The number of these distnet boards of conciliation and arbitration is fully iiO, 
but their activity has liitlierto biM-n very limited. Then-port of (he British board 
of trade on strikes and lockouts seareely iiu-ntmns a .single strike which has l)(?en 
settled bytlnse boards ilunng the past five \eais.-and th(3 number id" cases of 
minor disputes not rosultingin stnki-s wliieliliave come In-fore tln-m is alsoinsig- 
nificant. Nevertbele.s.s tlie movi-ment is int(‘resting. as sliowing tin; gein-ral di-siro 
for industrial pi-aee, and donbth-ss it lins had an intbn-nei' in bringing about the 
establishment of trade boaids inceitain eases. In tbe()]nnion of the Kojal Labor 
Commission •• tlie systt-m a])pears to Ih- e.spi-eiiiUy wadi adaided to jdaei-s whore 
a immberof different industrn-s are earned on. while trade boards of conciliation 
seem most suited to those staph; industries whndi are earrn-d on m s])ecial dis¬ 
tricts by huge masses of men.’’ 

Tin; most important of tln-se district boards of eoneiliation is tin- London Con¬ 
ciliation Board, wdiich wasadm'ct oiitcomeof tin- great .stiik<*of dock laborers in 
London in IHSii. It was organized at tlnMnstanc(‘ot tin; London board of trade. 
Each of the leading groups of tradi-s in tin; city ha.s a sejiaiate conciliation com¬ 
mittee. (composed of an eciual number of emnloyersand eniploy«‘es, to wliieh any 
di.spute m tlie tradt- may lx- submitted, if noth sides agree to do so, with pro¬ 
vision for .i])]>eal toa (^eiitral boaideoniposi-d of Iv niemht-rsidiosenhy emjtloyers 
and ri by emi)loy(‘(‘s, togetlu-r with ! representative of employers and I of <;mploy- 
ei's from eui h body or trade in the city representing mor*) than 1,000 persons. 
It tills boaid can not rt'ach iui agreement, or if its decision is nota<*cept<‘d, it off(;rH 
to tlie partic-s facilities for arbitration, although, of course, tlier(;isnoc,onipulsi()n 
upon them to arbitrate. It has bet-n fouml tliat it is considen-d a sign of wa-akness 
tor one contestant to ajipeal for tin; good offices of tin; board, so that its ac^tivity 
lias ehiefly beiui in the direction of mediation on its own initiative. The amount 
of work accomidished is therefore .somewhat limited 
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I That a ixTinalicnl body hr> con.-lillUed, to be called the l,<.ii<bin < oiiciliiUioii iMiard, which hIiuH 
be afflluited lo the Ivondim'eliaiiiber of commerce, ami ibal it.n com;.(Hilion vimll be as foMow’s. vi/ 
(a) 'I’wche mcnibcrHrcprcHciidii^capnal oi'cmi>lo>cr.s to be elected by the cdiiiieli of the clmnilier 
ib) Twelve memberv repre'entnm' labor, to be e)eete<l bv tlie emploM-d 

(c) To ihe-a- dial! be added reprcseiiUito cn from the Hcparaie irad«.-<oiicilialioii (ommiUees as 
hereinafter referred to . , , , x 

((f) Four members viz. Iheloid mayor of Loudon, or some member of ilu‘< ortMtration to be nomi¬ 
nated by him, the chairman of the Iv<mdon eoinity (Naineil. oi some member of the eonneil to be 
nominated by him. and two reiireseulatives of l.omlon lalxirornani/ationN to beseleeied b> tlie lal>or 
repreK-ntiitivi'.H on the board , , 

The foimation of the board sliall date from its tir-i ineelinK. on December 12, ISW It" ori«innl 
members.vhall Imid ofliee for imt exeeediiiK three \earMH ma> have been or may be from time U) 
lime determined bv the eleetiiijt bi«he>>, res[>eeluel.\ 

II. The dmiesof the liondon Coneiliaiion Hoard .shall bens follows 

(a) To itromole aimeable methods of setiluiK labor disputes and the pre\enllon of strikes and lock¬ 
outs generally, and uNo espceiallv in the followiiiK methods 

1 They shall, in the lirst instanee. iu\ Me bolli parlies to the dispute to a friendly eoiiferenee with 
each other, ofTcnng the rooms of the chamber of eonimeree a.s a eonvenieiit plui-e of meeting 
Memla-rs of the board eaii bo present at tins eoufereiiee, or otlnTwi.se, at the pleasure of the 
(1isputant.s , . .i > , 

2. In the event of thedisjmtants not lanuK able to arrive at a sell lemon t between lhcrnsel\» s the) 
shall h»‘ mvitcd to lay their re.sneetive eases before the board, with a view to reimivlnn their advice, 
mediation, or assistance Or should the dt.spntaiiis prefer it, the board would assist thcmmsclecl- 
ine arbitrators, to whom the (luestions at is.sne minht be siibmitU'd for d('eision 
■i The utmost efforts of the board shall in the meantime and in all ea,ses be exerted to prevent, n 
possible, tlieoeenrrene(> or eoniinuanee of a strike or lockout until after all attempts at eoiieilia'Mm 

The London Coneilmlion Board shall not eonsllline itself a Ikm 1> of urbitralors, except at llic 
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VI. RESPONSIBILITY OF TRADE UNIONS IN CONNECTION WITH 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 


Undoubtedly ono of tlio chief reaHonn why the aystein of conciliation and arbi¬ 
tration luiH been more succewf nl in Great Britain tlian in any otlier country is the 
Htrong organization of trade unions and their consequent moral n^sponsibility. 
Employers ar(< willing to negotiate with organizations which are able and likely 
to carry out tlieir agreements or to abide by th(^ decisions of arbitrators To be 
sure, as we shall see elsewhere, p. (ill), ti‘ad<‘ unions in Great Britain ar(‘ expressly 
relieved from legal responsibility for their acts and agreements in coniuotion with 
relation to employers. It is not because <»f any power to fine or to punish the 
members of the unions, or the body collectively, for failure to carry out agree- 


oxprc'Js (IcMiro of both piirlii’s (o n lo l>c m wriMii)^, tmt shall in prcfcrfiicn. slionld 

otlier inedKMl-^of coiicilialinn fail, ullcr tn assist llic <lis)ni(niils in lh<‘ sclncinni ..f iirhituilorH ('linvcn 
cither fmm u.h nwii hotly or oduTWiso Any (lispntc t'orniliic la-fort' lln- honri! siiiill, in (In- 
instance, he referred to a <-oneiliiilion <-oniinil(eo of the tmrticiiliii Innli- to wlurli tin- disputniits 
beloliK, Klionhl niieh a e<iiiiiiuLtei- Inui- la-cii formed iind iiliilinl'-cl to tlie ehanihi-i 
(t) To eollei't inhirmalioii ns (o the untjos |i!iid mid o( lier unniitioiis o( labor j-revailiii^' in t)lln-r 
pliiees when'trades or indiisirii-s similar to those of l.oiidoii an (iirrie*! on. and espi-cmlh iis 
reganls loeulllieseitin-r m tlie riiited Kiin{<lom or iihnaul wln-re (hen- hi ompelition with the (rmle 
of ]/union Such int<ii mat ion slmll he es|HTinlly |>laeed at tin- disposn, of nnv dH|.ilimits w ho may 
seek tlie Kssintance of tin- London I’oin-ilialion lioiinl 
III Tlie he|>!irule trade i-oneiliation eominittees shall hi- coiiiiioscd of (-(jiin! numhers ol emidovcrs 
and of emplo>ed 

Eaeli trade shall elect Its own repieseiiiaiives. einploM-rs, mid employeci voiinir separnielv for lln- 
eU'ctnni of tln-ir n-spi-elive represenlatiVi-s 't he nuniher of mcmhi-is mid the i^eiu-rnl inles oi pro. 
eeihire shall he determined hv om-h iinrtieiilar Inide, suhj.-et to the ap[>ro\al ni the Loinloii Coneili- 
alion Bonid 

Tlie trade eoneilialion eominittees shall heaniliated to the London Chmiiln-r o! (Jonimeree, mnl 
nlmll lie represented U{.on tiu' London ConellintK'ii Hoard An\ trade eoneillalioii eommitlee eon 
util It led as aho\ e, re pi eseiilmt' a ImhU or trade in (In- nietropolilmi <lisi rn-is o| mon- than l.iHin indi¬ 
viduals, sliall send represeiiialivi-s to sit on tin-London Coiicilinlioii Hoard, I hi-in« mi emploM i 
an<l tin-other an operalne workmmi, each to he se|)arat<-l\ ele. ted l)\ i-mplovcis mid i-miilovcrl. 
respeelivel>, In tin-eas<-of tra<U‘eoneiliatioii eomnnilees reptesmiiiiK hodn-s oi (lades m tlieim't- 
ropolilaii disiriet.s smaller in number than L'hh) iinlu idiiaN, two or nion- sm-ii (■oiinmtlees ma\ unite 
toKcther to elect loint repieseiitalives to tin- London < ‘oneilial loii Hoa rd 
ItKhall he the ibity of the trade (‘on<‘iiialion (-oiiimiitees todiseiiss matters ol ronteiition in Iheir 
respeethe trades, to i-ndi-ax oc amieahlv to iiriant;e (In- same, mnl in K^'Ui nil (o piomoto the uiteiesls 
of their tiade l>y iliscnssion and miilnal iiKn-eiiu-nt In the e\ eiil ot tln-ii not la-iim' iihli- to arraiifro 
any partieiiiar <'tispuie. tiiev will refer (In- same to tin- London (’oni-iliation Itoaul, mnl in the nieaii- 
llrne use their most, strenuous eudea\ois to i>re\'i-iii aii\ slriki- or lockout until alter tin- London t'on- 
elllation Hoanl shall ha\e i-xhaiisti-d ail i(-asniiahle men ns of st-ttleiin-nl 
They may from time to time < onsnh-r and n-port to the London foneiliaiion Itoard ii])on aii\ mat¬ 
ter atTeetiilK Uk- inti-resis of (In-ir [larticnlar trade np<in which it. ma\ he llioujrhl desiralile to einplo\ 
the neliou or inlluen<-e of tin- l/mdoii Cliainher of Commereo as a body 
IV. Tin- I/nnlnii t'haniherof Coiinin-rei- plai-es its rooms at the disposition of tin- London Coiieiliii- 
tion Hoard of tin-tiade eonelliation eominittees for holding their ima-tines Any altorations mihe 
ruU's and reKiilallons of these Imdies, wliieli nm\ he from tnm-totinie pro|)osi-d, slnill lie .snhmitied 
for appnoal to the couneil of the eliumher 

V The aho\ e rt-KUlatioiis shall In-suhjeet to hv-laws. to )»e sp<-e)ally framed for tIu- pnri>ose ainl 
which shall he opi-n to amendment as roiiuired fiom tune to tune, on agn-eiiu-nl between the eouneil 
of the chamber of commerce and tlie London Coneilialion Boanl. 


11Y-1,AWS 

coicilidtioit 

1. Any trade earryiii^ on its operations within the tm-lrofHilis or m any port of London, or within a 
reiiHonahle distance tiiereof, can form a eonelliation (-omuiittee of its own trade under tiio foregoing 
rules 

2 Eaeli committee shall i-lect Us own chainnaii, who may be either a member of the eoinimitee 
or a person rhoseii from outsnb- the eomiiiittee Should the ehairmaii be a member of ilu- eonimit- 
tee, lie shall not have ii seeoml or easting vote If (lie committee, however, .should (‘leet a elmirman 
not being a member of the eommittee, either as general chairman, or to preside on any s|a.-ciai 
occa-sion, ho shall not vote with tlio nimmitiee, an<l the committee shall decide at the lime of his 
election whether he shall have a easting \ole or otherwise The committee .shall also elect a vice- 
chairman who hiinll, in tlie ahM-nee of the ehairrnaii, exercise the same pow<-r as the eliairman 

3. In the event of any <iuestloii being put to the vote at uiiv meeting wliere tiu- number of rei>re- 
seiitatives of the em|>loyers and enudo>ed shall not happen to be equal, any member present snnil 
have the right to claim that the %oUng power of eu<’h order vliall be equal, irrespective of the mim- 
bers present In this ease the eliairman shall call ujhui the order whose numbers predominate to 
exclude from the voting Riieh a miinher of thi-ir order for the time being as shall snmee to produce 
an iwiahty of voting betw'cen the two orders, the chairman counting himself as one of the order to 
whicdi he belongs 

4. A quorum shall consist of not less than one-tlnrd of eaeli order. 

I/tn<lu)i ConrUiatidii JUhikI 

5. The board shall elect its own ehairmau and vieo-elniinhan, wlio shall vote with the board, but 
shall not liave a second or casting vote 

6 Tlie regulations of by-law 3. as laid down for the gnidam-o of the trade (-oneiliationcommittecs, 
Bball also apply to the Ixmdon (loneiliallon Hoard 

7 The chairman shall be .selecteil from the employers of labor on the board and the viee-cliairman 
from among the empipyed. 
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ments or to abide by the <locision of arbitrators, that trade unions are more respon¬ 
sible in Groat Britain than elsc'wliere. The responsiinlity jtrows out of the fact 
that the unions, from lonj; cxpcrn'nce, recognize tliat if they desire to retain the 
respect of their enipl(\vers they must carry out their aK^reeinents. Tlio influence 
of public opinion is likewise extremely stronj? in forcing them to do so. Attain, 
tlie control of the union over its meinlMTs is made stron^^ in various ways. The 
organizatioii.s are so extensive and so powerful that if any small number of mem¬ 
bers should leave ratlu*r than (“arrv out the ordtM* of their ofticers. these membera 
would probably bo nnalde to find employment in thoir trades. Moreover, tho 
English union.s mo^tly have an important syst^nn of benelits. It a memborsevora 
his eomu'ctiim with tho union, refusing to carry out its agretumnits, lu' forfoita 
the right to these benefits and losi's the advaiitngi' of the contributions which ho 
has made from }<‘ar to year in order to si'cuie them. 

There are those, indeed, who advocate an increase in tlu' legal responsibility of 
trade unions. It is true tliat agreements havi' not always Ix'en learned out faith¬ 
fully and that unions as a lxxlv. or groups of their meinbei s. have at times refused 
to abide by the decisions of punt boards ol conciliation or of outside arbitrators. 
The Koyal (’omiiiisMon on Laboi. wliile recogm/.ing this diffu'ulty, was unable to 
agree in rec<)nimeiiding nieasurt's lor incieasing t lie legal res]ionsibility of unions. 
An important minont\’. he.uh'd )>\ the Duke of Devonshin', did strongly urge 
legislation making unions caliable i>f eiitemig into h^gally enforceable agri'Cnients. 
This minority, howe\’or, \\ as c<unposed whollv ot employers or of members of tho 
leisured class, and their pro]»osUion was stronglv oppo^rd by tin* labor inembers 
of till'* coniinission. 'fheMowso! tliero\al <■('mmi''Sion and the other views just 
referred to are moic fully s»‘t foilh in the srctnui on the legal position of trade 
unions, p 

VII. UNIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES. 

(auisiderabli.^ attention lias lately hemi attiacti'd to a new form of industrial 
combination which is now becoming ])roiinnent in (Ircat Diitain.and whicbowes 
itsongmaiid strength l.irgelyto Mi E. .1. Sinitb. ol Binningbam. Animnortant 
tcalur<“ of tile sNstcun is the eslablislinient ot .leinl ^vages and conciliation inwards, 
'riie chief tra<h's mentnuicd in this eonneetiou aie tliosi* engaged in the nuiini- 
factnro < T bedsteads, s])riiig inattressc.s, fcndeis, e]e<-ti'ical fittings, brass ceased 
tubes, am! < hina furnitiiie, (’onciliation aiulai Intration liave also been employed 
extensiv(‘l\ liy the National SociiUy of Amalgamated Brasswoikers. (Bulletin 
Department of Labor, pp .Vib-olb.) 

Tho following extracts from a statement by Mi Walti'r T. Griflin, United 
State's commercial agent at Limoges, siiininari/.e the system.' 

“To prevent maniifactiuing being earned on at a pecuniary loss, a minimum 
s(tah' is adopted. A represeiit.itue aiticlc, like a certain pattern of Ix'dstead or 
one dozi'U plates of a given size and shape, is t.ikeii as a basis to ascertain how 
much it costs to manufacture; the maimfaeturers .igree on the minimum rate at 
which it <'an he made; theiiaceitain piTceiitage is added tor profits, and this 
forms the miniiiiuin selling price for that aiticle. The manufacturers hind them¬ 
selves by the rules of the alliance not to sell without the con.scnt of the alliance 
below thi.s minimum price. Tlu'workmen ai e also offei ed <'ertani inti'i'cstsinthB 
success of the busine.ss. and, both partii's being inulually dependent, there is no 
oci^asion for strikes, hx-kouts, or lrad<* disputes. 

“Till' rules of the alliance, :is carefully laid down, are as follows: 

“ First. A thorough examination into Uu' I'osts of piodiiefion is made in (wery 
trade. * * * Up to date Mr. Sniith has hiid before liim somi' 20 trades for 

examination, and he says that he has not yet found a trade in which one-third 
of the manufactnriTS had leariu'd or practiee<l the ait (d‘ cost taking. * * * 

“Second. The co.st taking imdudes the fixing of uniform rates for woikiug 
expenses, carriage, cash discounts, selling commissions, merchants’ allowamtes, 
rebates to largo hayers, and all the incidi'utal costs of trading. Large liuyers are 
given a rebate according to the amount of theii* purchases from the combination 
every 0 months. This is obtained from the secretary of the alliance only, and is 
granted on all purchases, thus enabling tlu* buyer to distribute his orders through¬ 
out the whole alliance if it suit.s his purpose to do so. The system of fixing trans¬ 
portation charges places every member of the combination on an eipial footing 
all over the world, no matter where hi.s works may bo situated. To all of these 
expenses i.s added a proportion of profit which is accepted as the minimum. 


'yiiotod in Biillotm of iho NiiOoiml Avsncinliou of Woo! MiiiiufMcturcrs,September, isyo,pp 2H‘2-286. 
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Third. RuIch aro drawn up which govern the alliance and arrange for the 
inveHtigation of complainte (or even suspicions) of underselling or departure from 
the regulations. * * * I’he defendant never knows who Tiis complainant is, 
BO that friction is avoided and in<iuiry encouraged. * * * 

“Fourth. In many of the combinations compensation against loss is guaran¬ 
teed to all memlMTK. It is v(‘ry significant, however, tliat not a single application 
has boon mad<‘. Various grad*^H of selling prices arc also adopted whenever a 
trade dep(mdH upon t la* (piality of the goods and the reputation of makers, so that 
the unknowii and less skillful maker may have* a fair chance. It is an automatn; 
arrangement, howevci-. which is ad.instt^<t evi'ry 0 montli.s. so that no onecan abus(i 
a i)riyilege by selling in alow{‘r grade and taking away thc! trade of a competitor. 

“ Fifth. Every conibination has a large fund for fighting and other jmrposes. 
This fund iH secured hy mrans of a guaranty at a bank, so that the money does 
not have to he drawn Irom the hnsine^s. Ka(di member guaranti'cs in proportion 
to his standing in the trade, ami lie is responsibU* only for the amount against his 
name. * * -Jt 

“Si.xth. The ordinarv exixiisosof management are met hy<]uarterly levies, made 
in th(i same way. 

“Seventh. A for<‘ign committee is appointed for tlu' collection of statistics and 
examination into com])(‘tition. It also makes ie<u)mmendations. from time to 
time, as to how to meet this comp(‘1ition. ><• >:* 

“Eighth. Then' is no attem]it at mono])olvor at making a close trade in any of 
the combinations; due regard is ]iai<l to claims of an applicant for admission to a 
combination. * " * 

“Ninth. Tlie inducements ofb'n'd to tlio work people are as follows: 

“(o) Th('wag(‘s, hours, and conditions of labor e.xistiiig at the time the employers’ 
allianc(‘ is comjdeted an' gnerantced as long as tlc' alliance lasts. 

“(h) A wag('s and concihat am hoard is tormed, in winch the workmen have an 
equal right in ('very way. This lioanl has ahsolnto ]V)wer to settle all disputes 
wliicli can nf>t he arranged in tlie vespi-ctive works, on terms in keeping with the 
rules of each allianci'. * ^ But in all new (pie-stions its power is absolute; 

and if an agrecmient can not he leaclaal an ar))itrat((r is called in. whose decision 
must he accepted hy both parties. So far, an arbitrator has nev('r been needed. 
Until th(‘ dis]mU' is settled the woiknicn accept the (‘inployers' terms under pro¬ 
test. When t]i(‘<jU(‘stion is set tled by th*' board tlu' (h'cision is retroactive, so that 
the delay necessary to adpisl tin* matter is not invjudicial to either party. Strikes 
and lockouts are thus made im|(ONS]ble 

“ (c) The first ri'arrangemeiit of tlie selling inices carries with it a wage bonus 
for tlie workman in proportion to tin* amount of tin* avc-rage advance. (Generally 
speaking, the first advanci' on the selling ])nce carries with it a bonus of 10 per 
cent on the wagt's, ])nt tins varies with the jiioportion of the wages included in 
the cost of production; .soiiu tiim'sil i-. only apercent honns. * * * Anyaddi- 
tional advance in thc selling luice must he made hy the consent of tlie whole board, 
and carrieswitli it a bonus on tlie wages,in a proportion agrei'd upon t>y the orig¬ 
inal alliance, and depending mainly oil the proportion which wages hear in the 
selling prici's of the articles. (Generally it is a a per cent bonus on a 10 per cent 
advance. Tliis, liowt'v er, is sulqect to a sliding scale: i. e., in the event of a reduc¬ 
tion being necessary in the selling prici-, from any ri'ason whatsoever, the bonuses 
are reduced, propoitioiiately, until the tirst bonus is reachi'd. 

“ (d) The employers, liavmg formed a union amongst themselves, give their sup¬ 
port to trades utnonisin in <'veiy way. Tliey emjdoy none but unionists, so that 
tlie workmen must form a union if none (‘.xisKs. On tlie other liand, the workmen 
refuse to work for any but associated employers If, therefori', any member of 
an alliance leaves it or is e.xpidli'd for any just rt'Uson. his workmen must leave his 
employment. While such a disputi' lasts, the cost is .shared eipially between the 
two associatimis." * ^ 

Mr. Smith lia.s written a little book known as “ The New Trades Combination 
Movement” defending Ins proposed jilan. Espi'ciallv as regards its effect upon 
the condition of the workmen, lie ii.ses, in part, the following language:' 

“The new combination scheme aims at an improvement in the condition of the 
work people, the recognition of tlu'ir right to participate in the benefits arising 
from increased mofits, and the drawing into close bonds of unity employers 
and employed. This object, however, is advanced as being part of a business 
transaction. Philanthropy, as .sucli, is not jdeaded as being part even of the 
motive. * * * 


1E J. Smith, Thc New Trades Coiiibiimtiori Muveiiieiil, London, IS'/J, pp 51-65 
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“ It iH, therofore, as to the making of a bargain that workmon ar(‘ approached. 
‘We are helpless without yon, and yoix are helpless w’ithont us; shall we help 
em*h other? ’ The work people naturally r(‘ply. * What is it yon want us to do, and 
what are wo to get for doing it? ’ It is to ino one of the netst extraordinary things 
iiiiaginable that th»‘re are still people luing who object to th(‘ consummation of 
such a compact. Day by day we n^ad of the ' Labor war.’ Dav liy day we are 
deluged by the reflections of well-meaning p*‘o])h‘ as to the snieidal (‘ffecVs of thii 
strife between capital and labor. * * * Why do we not make laws which 
would strangii* the e\il at its hnth? * 

“ But while our lawgueis an* making up their iiiinds, there is nothing to pre- 
ventcapital and labor from hehiing eaehotlxT hy iindhods winch our nn'sent 
laws<loiiot. as far as we know, forbid. Yet. as soon as this is mentioned, there 
are some peojOi' who gtow angry, and who deiiounci' it as ‘ un-Knglish ' and 
‘coercive.’ ()idy a wc'ck oi two ago a daily paper waxed (“loijuenl in itsdennu- 
ciation of aiiyagicement whereby the li])eity of tlie iiiamifacturcrs might bo 
restricted. The lact that !)0 jK-rcentof awhohMradc thought it no restriction 
did not count. The cei tainty tli.il the other 10 per cent were K'sjMmsihle for 
bringing down liotli ])rotitsand wages was ignored. Tilt* IiIhuIv of the suhjt'ct 
wa,severytlniig. * * * 

As to the 1i Xing of wag('s temjioiaiily at formerly <'xisting rates, Mr. Smith says: 
“ I confess that I am son v that I liav(' no better terms to otL'r. T should he better 
sati.stied if the alhaiiee « oiild he st.iited on terms wliieli would napiiK* no furlhi‘r 
alteration on either sid«‘. Tliat this is impossible I lia\ (‘fully di'iiionstrati'd. I once 
sjM‘ntb weeks HI .loint c(»nlViences b(‘! wei'ii mas!eisand woikmen, trying to estab¬ 
lish some basis upon wliu b we could ln'gin as wc meant (o go on. It, is with a 
.s(‘ns(‘<)f humiliation that I confess that tlii‘ tinu'wa.s worse tlian wasted. My 
critics seeiii to have missed this. lm|, 1 gi\ e it to them gialis as ‘another failure.’ 
The v.orkmen tried to get llie Jik/Ih ,s/ jn ices paid ]>y an> body ns a vnnununi, the 
emjdoyers tried to g(‘t the hnrrsl n.s a iiin.i-Diiinii. I was (|uit(‘ liel])less. and we 
ad.iourncd forever. 1 am not lesjion.silile fortheeondilion of things as I find them 
when I am consulted by a trade ICach side h.is doix* its hot to beat, tin* other, 
and I have to acc<‘i)t things as they are. My first endea\or is to })rev(‘nt anything 
from getting worse. * * * 

“ I am constantly liciiig aski'd whether the fiist bonus .s(‘cure.s a ‘ living wagi*?’ 
My aiis'v<T is that tips (h'jM'iids upon cneuinstanees. If it h(‘ in a trade wlieia^ a 
stiong uii'on has Ikh-ii ahl(‘ to maintain a good \vag('. the first, bonus and tlui first 
advance pi s(.‘Uing prices may be suttieieiit on botli sid(‘s But if. as is generally 
thecase, tlu're is no union, or only a very weak one, the juobahility is that tlu* 
fiist bonus is not siilhcienl. any more than tin- Hist learrangement of selling 
prices is; hut what«‘vci it is.it will at h'.ist be pioportionat(‘to tlie advance on 
selling prices, and it is generally higher. '' * 

“ But tlie • living wage' does imt depend upon tlie Itonns jiaid. ft is to be found 
in th(‘ rc'sult of the triendly crmfei'ciuas liehl by the wages hoards as years go on. 
St (“I I by step th(‘re is aecom])llsh(‘d the sec'ming nniacle of a fair wage being jiaid, 
without dispute and without sti ikes. ' ^ 

“And now,what has [the workingman] todoin letuni'-’ He has .simply to kei.*]) 
th(‘compact from breaking down by refusing to work for those who would destroy 
* * * ' ^ 

“Without lestrictions of som(“ kind this scheme would li(‘ of no mori' .s<‘rvico 
than any of the others which ha\ (‘ been tru‘d witlioiit success It is ch'ar enough 
that manufacturi'i's must either h(‘ lt‘ft fic(“ to sell at what piici's they jdease, or 
they mu.st be comiielled to sidl witli at least a niimmum proht. If the former is 
coucedisl.it is absolutely certain that some will .s**!! at ])nces which Nvill make fair 
wages impossible. * * * 

“ The history of (‘Viu'y associatiim will show that jih'dges without tlu^ power to 
insist upon tlieir fulfillment aie useh'ss. as tin y will Ik* broken. Even if they are 
nothroKon. hnyers would say tlx'v weie, so that the effi'ct on tlu‘ minds of tin* 
competitors would be ju.st the same. Restriction is, therefon-, a positive neces¬ 
sity. * * * 

“ The whole matter i.s in the liaiids of thew’oik pi'ople. If they will goon 
w'orking for manufacturers who sell without profit, the consecpiences are of their 
own seeking; if they refuse to do so, they can stop tlie evil at once. Tlie compact 
is iiiade without regard to any individual. It is simply an admi.s.sion as to the 
wisdom of a principle which will he made to apply all around. So far the cry 
of the trade-unionists has Ix'en that of a ‘living wage'only. A living wage is 
impossible without ‘a living profit.' They are asked to demand both, and to 
refuse to work for anyone who will not comply with the demand.’’ 
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VIII. BRITISH OPINION AS TO CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 

1. Opinion of Boyal Commission on Labor regarding trade conciliation and arbitration.— 
The Royal Coiinnissioii (ui Labor m oxjirosHed Hk opinion in favor of trailo 
conciliation an a means of hcttlini; unestions, bnt not especially favoring 

arbitration by ontsido persons, especially as to tlie general conditions of labor. 
It said;' 

“Siiccial attention has been called in tbispait of jhe report to the wa^es boards, 
which have a permanent eharact*‘r and a wntti'ii eoiistilution, but in practice 
tiiey do not. perhans, differ csM iitially. <‘xccpt in so far as they may embody a rule 
for retinencc, to ai nitration, from the ficipn'iit nn-efings between representatives 
of employers and emjiloyed for flu* saiiu' ])ni]><>s(‘, which aie held in some trades 
not in jmrsnanei^ of formal rnlo. but ;ls a matter of fact, and in accordance with 
an (‘stablished custom. Of this kind aie the freijuent eontVrenees between the 
central committees of (he coal ownei s’ and miners' organizations in Durham and 
Northnniberland to settle general (»r ‘ county' ipU'sHons, There is, however, an 
advantHg<‘ in a ]iei luaneiit, orgainzation :ibout wliieh authority grows, and which 
is always ready to deal willi ditlienlties as they crop ii]), instead of ]>eing called 
into a<divi(.y aflei feelings of dissension have aiiseii. On tlu' wlmle. it appears 
that sliding scales ;ind wag(‘s boai ds, eonsnhued as modes ot ilividing the rc'ceipls 
of industry betwi eii einployei and eiiiplo_\e<l hav(“ nH‘t witli some success, edieek- 
orod hy lailnres in a few import ant ti ades in which both .sides an* strongly organ¬ 
ized, an<l tbe eondil uuis of tlie in<lnsti\ itself ale favoiablo. It is obvious that 
this success has not as yet (‘xtemh'd to any eonsidcKible portion of tin' whole field 
of industry, and it is not yet ])roved bv e\])eiieuee that tlie.s(> niod<*s of aidion can 
exist without sf.rong orgain/ation on tlu^ side <d’ (he <“nipIoyed. or that such strong 
organization «.'an perni.inently ('xist. exeejd in a class of tradi's po.s.sessing eci'tain 
natural advantagi's." 

On the other hand, (he e.oiiimissioii says as to aibiliation by outsidi' person.s.;'^ 

“ Qm'stioiis in many trades :ind <*oneeunng vaiii>ns issues have been fioni tune 
to time nd'erred to aibitratioii In huge <|uesi]ons. such as general wage rates, 
demarcation disputes bet^\eeu trades,houis ol labor.or the restrietion of a])pi’en- 
tUM's, resort has fre(jni‘n1ly been mad(‘ to the ileeision of emiiKuit persons in tlie 
legal, poht leal, or indiisti lal spheies. Wliere trades :i,n‘ large and strongly organ¬ 
ized, the plan ot refen iiig siieli geiieial questions to single individuals h;is provi'd, 
in sonu‘ eases, to be iilti'iided l>y eonsiderable ditlienlties Tn the first plac*' there 
is a diflieulty in tinding smtafde ai bitratois. Kitlier tlu' aibilrator is (luite nneon- 
neeti'd with* imliist.rial woik. and thmi tin' proei'ss of iiifoiming liis mind upon 
the matter is too long and costly, or he is in some way eoniieeted with the indus¬ 
trial w<u‘ld. and tlu'ii om* part y or the other is apt to siisjieet him of bias a,nd par¬ 
tiality. A still mere tundaiiKiital dilliciilty is this Tn general (piestions, .sneh as 
thos<‘ whiidi atfeel wages or houjs. m which interest of eonsidc'rable magnitude 
and far-reaehing eonsi'iiuenei's aie iiu oU'eil, eithet the employers or (In' employed, 
or both, ate fn'ipiently iiidis])oseil to intrust the di'cision to any single ])eison. 
Instances hav*' been bronghl to our notice in whii ii such awards, wiien given, 
have caused the greatest dissatisfaction, although iheyliave for a period b<'(*n 
aiaa'pted ainl largelv obs(‘r\ed. In a few instaiu'cs the awards ol single arbitrti- 
tors havt' even been i»‘pndi;t1ed. 

“It may.perhajis.be fairly collected from tlu* evidenei' that, in eases where 
very strong oiganizalion enables the workmen fully to hold their own. and even 
gives them advantages in baigaimiig. they are the more apt to In* av(*rso to 
arbitration bv individuals legeiding these‘general (piestiona, while I'liiployers 
are more disposed to lesoit fo it (.’eitainly the desiie for arbitiation on gen¬ 
eral (pu'stions, and especially lor some tbnii of State arbitration. s<‘ems nsutdly 
to be stronger aiimiig woikmen of poorly organized trades. But. on the whole, 
it 8(‘ems to bi' a common b'eling that these geiK'ral ([uestions are loo important 
to be n'ferred to what i'' sometimes known as ‘ one-man aibitration.’ It st'cms 
at present that tlu'objection felt bv strong trades to submitting large (piestions 
concerning wage rates or hours 1-o arbitration resembles that which would pre¬ 
vent Parliaimuit from referring (o the decision of an eminent judge some (pies- 
tion upon winch the two Houses faih'd to agiee. Such (piestions are in fact not 
suited tor judicial decision. Thcyai<' (pu'stions of prai^tical politics, in which 
the relative str(*ngth of the opjiosite parties is an element that (‘an hardly he left 
out of account. The result of these (lifficnltieshas been that, in some of me great 
strongly organized trades at any rate, resort to • one-man arbitration’is not so 
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frequent now as it once was. If in the case of various industries a desire foraid)i- 
tratioii is expr(‘ssed, it would more often secin to be in the direction of some kind 
of StHt(' tribunal than in that of reference of <ju<*stions to individual arbitrators." 

2. Opinion of labor members of Royal Labor Commission as to tiado arbitration.— If tin- 
minority repoit pn-sented hy llie si)eci.il nqiresentatives of labor upon the British 
Royal Labor Commission may be coiiMdi-rt'd as mdic.itive of tin- views of labor- 
iiij.? men in Great Britain ^<‘nerally concerninK arbitration by outside' ])ersons, 
public or private, then' isvery little enthusiasm m favor<>f the ^ystmu. whileeon- 
ciliation methods meet much more a])pro\al. Messrs William Abraham. Michael 
Austin, .Tames Mawdsley. and Tom Mann declare Iheir ap]Hoval of the system of 
decidin^Mpiestioiisastotheinteipretationof cMsIiie^ :ii;i-eenu ntsbel wenu-mploy- 
eis and emjdoyees by means of joint boards. Iml tltey hold Dial tlie lixin;^ of 
the terms oi new a^ieonn-nts is not a ]uopersuhject for aihitration.owin^ to the 
absence of any settled pnneiples ui>on wincli the decision sliall be based Tiie 
oidiiion of these t^^'nlleiiieii m tnll is as iollows ' 

'• Trade disjmtes fall into two distinct classes. ()n tlu- one band wt- Inut-ques¬ 
tions :i,s to the ])ioper Intelpretation of an eMstiin; atcreenii-nt or its ap])lication to 
a iKirticular piece of work. This cl.iss ol (pieslion is m our vi(‘w well adajiti-d 
for settb'iiient by joint boards, whether ol conciliation or arbitration, similar to 
tliose 111 the boot and sloe making industi i We should welcome the establish¬ 
ment of similar l>oaiils ni every indnstry, to be tally leeo^^iiized by (he lioard of 
tiade, but in no way controlled byi(. It is indisjiensable (bat they .slioiild be 
com]ios(‘d ot (Mpuil nnmbeisof emidoyeisand oniployf'd, and that the bit ter slionld 
be elected by the tiade union eoiieerned. As tin- mam ]iurpos(‘ot tbi'si'boards 
Would be coiiciliatKiii, we st-e no adv:mta;;o in i>i\ in;; tliem any le;;al fniictions or 
compulsory powers. Their docisi<m ean only be etleetui' in so far as it brin;;s to 
bear the common public opinion ol eitbei side. One ;;ieat advanlaiLtetobei-.xpectt'd 
from them is, indeed, tlie breakiii;; down ol tliat iej)n;;nance. still nnliaiipily felt 
by some (‘iiqdoyers. to e.xj)iessly reco!j:rii/.(‘ the ofliceis of the liadi- unions and to 
frankly cnnfei with them on (-(pial teniis Such joint boards mi;:lit do much to 
mainlain a unitorm standard wa;;e m each(ia<le 11iron;;lioiit tlie district and thus 
serve to prevent that iiibblin;; at wai;esand enttiin; of ]nices by a. Ibw nnsernpu- 
Ions (Uiiployers, which is at present, a fruitful s<mrre of disjuites. Tliey coiihl 
also render iiKtst valuable servie<‘in Iradi s in wbieb piecework pievails by the 
formulation of di-tail piecewoik lists and llieir ajqtlicalion to new jobs. 

“ Foi ^be other cl.iss of (im-stions—the terms iii)ou wlm h a new a.i^rei-ment 
should iH‘ cnteied into—which includes all ino[)osals for ;;eneral advances or 
rednctnin.'of wag(‘s,increase or decrease of hours, etc.—arbitratioiiatipears to us 
to !)<■ of litth-real us(' and to be id eipuvocal advaiitaKi' to the workman. The 
points at issue are not .sn<-h as admit of decision upon any priiHUpli's which both 
sides ac(a.‘pt. 

“ III the recent colossal disjmte in the coal tiade. for instance, the employers 
demanded a rednetmn of rates on the;;ronnd that jineesand ])rolits had fallen. 
The men relused to submit to any lednction hecaiise. as they alle;;ed. even the 
former rat(‘S did not amount to a “ livin;^ wa;;e," that mimimnm necessary for 
efticieiit citizenship below whicli it is to the public interest that no person should 
sink. Before an arbitrator could Inive dealt with Ibis case, tin- ]»rior iiucstion 
must first have been .settled of whether wa;;(“s ou;;litto follow prices, or prices 
wa;;es, a point of social or industrial pidicy on wliich then- is no a;;reement. 

“The result of this absenci-of settled prineijile lias been that, where ca.sea of 
this description have been referred to arlatratnn), the issue has usually turned 
upon a comparison of the period in que.stion with some “ normal year," and the 
delusion has been ^iven upon consideration of wlietber the <‘mployei s wi-ro mak¬ 
ing profits higher or lower tlian those of that year, But this, it will l>o (divions, 
comes in effect to stereotyping the average iiosilionof the workman at that whicli 
he enjoyed in the year 1.^711, lyHO, or any other year seli-cti-d as the nonnal period. 
Believing, a.s wo do. that the whole energy of the community should be turned to 
increasing the share wliich has hitherto fallen to the wagt‘-eariier, we are opposed 
to any system which tends to accejit the past or jirescnt standard as a basis tor the 
future. If arbitration is resorted to at all, witli regard to this class of questions, 
we think that it should only take jdace on a reference whiidi (omitting all men¬ 
tion of fluctuations ot prices or profits, or of any normal year) is exiilicitly based 
upon an impiiry whether the existing conditions are or are not consistent with 
efficient citizenship." 

3. Opinion of Mr. and Mrs. Webb.—It may not he inappropriate to summarize a 
criticism upon tin- organization and working of these joint boards as most com* 
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monly confititntod made hv Mr. and Mrw. Webb, who have probably made a 
more th(irouj<b Htndy of trade unionism and of arbitration tlian any other ^Kirsons 
in Great Britain.' Tlu'y are certainly (‘specially familiar with the point of view 
of unionistH coneiimin^' tlu^se inethodK. 

('oncilialioti.—'Mr. and Mrs. Webb are disposod to doubt whether the ordinary 
form of joint boards of conciliation is the most satisfactory arrangement for 
adjusting labor difficmlties. They lay great str(‘SH upon what flaw consith'r the 
vital distinction which is to be drawn between tla^ function of making a new 
bargain as to labor conditions and that of interpreting the terms of an existing 
bargain, and hold that this distinction is often too little regarditd. 

In the case<)f the interpretation of an existing bargain they believe that in 
general (h'cision by experts representing <“ach sidi' is better than resort to arbi¬ 
tration by an outside jhtsou untamiliar with the conditions, or to a general 
board consisting of promiiH'iit employeis and employiH'S. Once a general agive- 
nu'Tit has Ixicn rt‘aclieil m a trade as to the broad conditions of labor, the general 
rate of wagi's, etc., a iimltitiido of questions arise as to the application of the 
agrciUiU'iit to particular cases. Bsp(.‘cially when* methods of production are 
elaborate the formation of a \uecework .scale for individual fact<tries, in (U’der to 
carry out correctly the gem'ral agreement as to the rah* of wages, involves high 
technical knowh'dgi*. Tln^ issiK's arc exclusively thosi* of faid.in which both the 
desires and tlie taetieal str(*ngth of the jiarties directly concerned must be 
entir<“ly (*liminated. For conciliation, compromis<*. and balancing of expedion- 
ci(!s there is absolutely no room. On tin* other hand, it is indispensable that tlie 
ascertainnieut of facts should attain an almost scientific precision. Moreover, 
tin* s(‘ttl(*m('nt should lx* aiitoinatic. rapid, and inexpensive. For this class of 
(pK'stions no person niilamiliar with the trade is tilted to render a decision, and, 
on tin* other hand, to ri'ipiirt* tin* tune of a large body of busy employi'rs ami 
workmen to discuss tlu'se minor mutters is wast(‘tul. whih* that system is also 
likely to lead to unnecessary fritdion. 

The settlement of tlu* terms of a n(*w general agreement, continue th(*se writ¬ 
ers, involv(‘s an entirely <littereiit s(‘t of coiisidi'rations. Qu(*stions as to the gen- 
(‘Tul h'vel of wages, as to hours of laboi. oV('rtinie. etc., areiiot issues ot fact, and 
cun not he <h‘cided on the ha.sis of principles laid down in advance. There is the 
fullest possible play for tin* arts of diploniac>. Each party is anxious to get the 
best conditions L»r its(*lf The «iuestion is not to ascertain vvliat aie the facts nor 
even what would he a .pist decision, aecoi ding to .s(une ethical standard or vi(?w 
of social expediency, hut to find a coininon basis upon which each side can bring 
itself to agre(( ratlnu- than to go to oiien war. 

For the decision of this latter class of cases, in the opinion of Mr, and Mrs. 
Wehh,trained e.xjicits acting accoiding to fixed pnncipbs, have no place. M(U*e- 
over, arhitratio.i by an outside party is ajd to be unsatisfai'tory to both sides. 
Negotiations betwc'cn a joint committe«‘of the em])loyers and the employoe.s ia the 
oneeffectivepeaccfuliiK'thodof s(‘ttlmgthes(‘<iuestioiis. For tliis purpose it ia not 
always essential to have a permanently constituted joiiitVoard, holding sessions at 
regular int(.*rvals, although these maybe desiiahle m certain trades. In many 
trades those ^nuieraEpiestionscome up only at raie intervals, and then can best be 
settled by intoriiial conferences between tlie om])lov('is as a body or their selected 
representatives and the reiiresentatives of the (*mployee.s. 

These vi(‘ws are supported by reference lo tlk; ex])('nences()f various trades with 
conciliation and arbitration. The system in the Lancashire cotton-spuming indus¬ 
try is especially Indd up to apxiroval, as comfiared with that iii the iioot and shoo 
trade and in coal mining. (See oiiinions as to these system.s, iiost, jip. 41)2,504,506.) 

The conclusions reached by Mr. and Mrs. Wehh are thn.s summarized: 

“ Taking the trade-union world as a whole, the machinery for collective bargain¬ 
ing must be regard(*d as extremely imxierfect. We do not here discuss whetht'r 
collective bargaining is or is not economically advantageous to tho workmen 
or to the community. We may, howov('r, assuim* that it m desirable, if it exists, 
that it should be carried on without friction. * * * This demands machinery 
which over the greater part of the trad<*-union world has not y(*t been developed*. 
Throughout the gix'at ongimx'nng and building trades, and indeed in nearly all 
the time-work trades, collective bargaining, though practically universal, is car¬ 
ried on in a liaphazard way with the imxst rndunentary machinery, and usually 
by amateurs in the craft of negotiation. The])iecework trades have, in the main, 
been forced to recognize tlie^ un])ortance of commanding the services of salaried 
professionals to deal with their conqilicated lists of iirice.s. Only among the cotton 
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spinners and cotton weavers, liowever, do we yet find any arrangement for insur¬ 
ing, by a technical examination, for continuity of expert services. Finally, wo 
see the whole imichinery fur collective bargaining serituisly hami)ered, except in 
2 or 3 trades, by the failure to mak<‘ the vital distinction Itetween interpreting 
an exivsting wage contnu-tand negotiating the terms upon which a new general 
agreement should be entered into. We must, in fact, conclude that among the 
gi’eat unions only the cotton spinntus, cotton weavers, and tlu* boilermakers, and, 
to a lesser <‘.\tent, noith of England and Midland ironwork<Ts and the Northum¬ 
berland and Diiiham miiu'rs, can Ih' said to be ade^piately equipped with eftieient 
maebiiiery for collective bargaining."' 

Thedi.-tinctioii ln'twciui tln'iutciprctatiou of existing agreements 
and theeKtahlishiuciit of now agreements fmni.slicsalMt tin - basis for tlie criticisms 
of Mr. and Mrs. Webb upon the practice of arlntratioii as distinguished from con¬ 
ciliation. They declare that although lie* griioval public seems t<* consider arbi¬ 
tration—that is, reference ot dispnlt's winch can not bi‘ otinn wisi* settled to .some 
disinterested i>arty—a iiaiian-a for all labor dilliciiltii s. the gn at mass of employ¬ 
ers and employees alike aie litth- disposed to H'soit to this system. 

Ah to (luestions of interpridatioii. tla y sav. Iliere is usually n'qniveil an (expert 
knowledge not within the reach of any])eison not directly connected with the 
trade,nor need there be so much diflieiilty in leaching an agieeiiuait between the 
representatives of thi't wo sides that lefeieiieoto an ontsidi* ))(‘ison is necessitated. 
As a matter of fact, tln^ gn at stnkes and lockouts winch paralyze whole iiidns- 
tri(!H almost always arise, not on is.siics of inlei pridation. nut on prop<)sals con¬ 
cerning tin* terms upon whieli for the fuluie labor shall be eiigagisi. As to such 
a fnndaiiK'ntal matter, for example, ;is the ratt- of wages, (‘inidoi ers aie not will¬ 
ing to allow' any outside antlionty t<» inlervene. The establishment of wages by 
anarbitralorseemst<»tIiemas indelViisildean inlerfeicni'e with iiidiistiial fte<'dom 
as the tixingof wages by law. and even le-'S satisfaeloiy, ln'caiiseit does not apply 
uniformly to all em]>lo)ers in tlie tiade Employees, on the oilier band, are 
unwilling to resort to arlntiaiiou because they are niiei'iluin as to what W'lll be 
the fundamental a.ssnmptions upon which Ihe aibitralor will base Ins aw'ard. 

As a matter of fact, continue Mi. and Alls. W<‘bl). the dillienlty r<‘gar<hng arbi¬ 
tration arises from the failnnM'f the paities to the dis])nto to agr<‘C with regard 
to the fundamental a.''SUinptions ui)on winch it should lx* settled. Employers are 
apt to hold that wages should ii-eor fall with piiei's; that a (autain reasonable 
profit should be tliefirsUHuisideiation. not only for the benefit of tlieir owni pocket- 
books, but for the peiiiiaiience and piospeiity of national industry. Employees, 
on the Ollier hand, are mou' and moic t,iking the view'that all other interests 
ought to lx; .subordinated to llii' demand lor tin* “ luing wage*.’' “ The arbitra¬ 
tor’s aw’ard.if it is not a nieie • splitting tiie dill’ereiuc,’must bo infineneed by 
one or the other of these as.sumptioiis, eitliei as a result uf the argument before 
him or as the outcome of liis ( ducation or svnipatlnes. However judicial ho 
maybe in ascertaining tlie facts of tlx* ease, the lelalive importance wiiicli ho 
will give to the rival assumptions of tliepaitics « an scarcely fail to bo affected 
by the subtle* infineiices of his class and training The persons chosen as arbi¬ 
trators have almost invariably bemi re[nesent!iti\e of the brain-w’orking class- 
great employeis, statesmen, or lawyeis—men br.iiging to the task the highest 
qualities of training, impaitiality, and judgment, but uncous<iously imbued 
rather with the assumptions of the class in wiiicli they live than with thosi* of the 
workmen.” 

These writers hold that m those iiidusliies in wdiich ^oint boards of concilia¬ 
tion, with provision for reference ot disputed <ju<'sti<ms to outside arbitrators, 
have worked successfully, notably in the inaimfaetiuM'd iron trade, there has been 
more nearly an agreement between employeis and emphjyees as t<4 the funda¬ 
mental assumptions upon whicli conditions of labor sliould be based than is found 
in most other trades. Thus it has been in some east's tlie assumption of both that 
wages should rise and fall in some proportion to ^uiees, and by the adoption of 
the system of sliding scales or by a periodu'al adjustment of wages along the lines 
of that assumption, tlu* jiarties have been able to agree among tluunselves or to 
abide by the decision of arbitrators as to wdiat was n(^ces.Hary to carry out that 
general principle. 

While thus doubting the advantage of arbitration as ultimately fixing the con¬ 
ditions of labor, Mr. and Mrs. Webb consider the interviaition of a third party as 
extremely useful in many cases to bring about interrui>t< d lU'gotiations between the 
emuloyers and thoemployees. The first reipiisite for efficient (xdlective bargaining 
is that the parties meet face to face and discuss in an amicable manner. But this 
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initial ntep in often one of dififioulty. Emj)loyerH, especially, consider it in many 
cases beiKsath thoirdi^nity, or a (lero^^ation ironi tlieir rights, to treat with represen- 
tativ(*fl of thc'ir men at all on cxjual tenns. Tliey are unwilling, for oxamido, to 
declare their prortts and losses or (!V(*n prices—facts npon which tliey base their 
(h'cisions as to the demandsof theireinpl<)y<“es, Workmen, on the other liand, are 
often jirejudiiaHl and niireasonahle. In or<l(‘r to bring about negotiations recourse 
to ail impartial ninpirt' may he of gn^at assistance. The employer's dignity is not 
ofF('nd(Ml hy aiipoaring before some eminent statesman or jurist. Material facts 
(;an bo brought out by the arbitrator. More<jver, if he has tact and exi)(*rieiic(‘ he 
(am lielp the disputants to forgid the ii ritatmg features of their difficulties and to 
impr(‘ss npon (‘ach that which is strong in tin* position of the other. The real 
ImsiiK'Hsof the arhitrator is not to su])ersede eolb'etivi* l»argaiinng, but to promote 
it. Thus Loivl Rosebery set tied tlu' leeciit iiiiiK'i s’strike, not l)y Inmsidf deter¬ 
mining th<' conditions of labor, but by inducing th(' i»arti<“s to agn-o bidween 
tlu-mselves. The same has been Iuk* for the nest jiart with regard to other 
important instane(‘s of the a<-tion of arlnt i ators. 

4. Opinion of Mr. J. S, Jeans as to attitude of employers and employees.—We hav(t already 
referred, in (‘oiinection with tin; v.nion.s nudliods ot piMceable adjustnient of tln^ 
conditions of labor, to the attitudi! of represi'iifativrs of eiii]»]oy(‘rs aiul employees 
as to these methods. Tlie following more general opinion as to i lie attitude of 
both classes toward these dilferent methods as a whole is (pioted from Mr. J. S. 
d(',ans, who lias liimself had expenenc** in connection with conciliation and 
arbitration: 

Tlti'ditiiiideof v'orkinni .^—“ (ieiuTally the proposals fortlie substitution of some 
pt^ac<‘abh! method of settling labor dispub-s liavr emanated from the .side of tlie 
employers, but tins do(‘.s not necessarily nieiin that they have always becui tin* best 
friends of tliepnncipl(M)f eoneiliation. C'as(‘s have oceui hmI where tlie (unplo^aws 
have again and again refused to recognize any otlier solution of thepjoblem to he 
(h'altwith than their own will. But if the employers bad invariably advocated 
and stood by th(' system of e')ncibalion that would only have Ixs'ii what might be 
expected from their circninstunces. UtuKually s[)i‘aking. tlie employers have a 
better education and a higher intelligence than tliidr emjdoyees, so fliat they are 
orshoiild l)oca^)abl<! of acting rather uixui reason than niion impulsi‘,and of ap])re- 
ciating thenltimate as well as tlu' imiiKsliate bearing of .any action that they 
might undertake. They have also, as a nile, a great deal more at stake. The 
workman, if ho is involved in a stiike or a lockout, can pack up liis ' kit’ and seek 
fur work elsi'where. The emjdoyiT, having oiie<‘ jdanted him.self on a particular 
spot, has generally come to stay, and lie must aerepi all the direct and indirect 
conse(jnence.s of any act ion in which Ik' is concei ned. 

“ Nevintlieless, all the evnh'iici' that is available as to the attitude a.s.sumod by 
■workingiiKUi toward the systems of conciliation and aibitiation .shows that they 
are generally alive to it.s imi>ortanee. and tliat they have seldom taken up an 
antagonistic position to^vard tlumi. Many cases hav(‘ t^ven oecnrri’d where the 
workmen have proposed conciliation, and it has bi'eii dtsdiiied by the employers. 
Several such cases are on the rtronls of the Royal Labor Commission, notably 
among the cutlers of tsheffield and the miners of tScotland. As a rule, also, the 
workmen,having once acceidiHl arhitiation through tlieirchosen representatives, 
have faithfully carried out the awaid of tlie umpire, however hostile, while cases 
have occurred where a large body of workmen nave raised the funds necessary 
to recoup an employer for any loss that he may have incurred through the resist- 
anc(‘ of his men to such an award. 

“ In some quarters a gri'at deal has bevn made of tlio fact that the workmen 
have sometimes refused to accept an award, and it lias Ix^en argued theu’enpon 
that their loyalty was not to be depended on. No better witness could bo cited 
on this point than Sir Rupert Kettle, who, in addressing the Social Scienci' Con¬ 
gress in 1870, made the following remarks: • Ho knew of arbitration boards (‘stab- 
lished in a great variety of trades—the building trade, th<‘ textile-fabric trade, 
manufacturing trades of various kinds, contract trades, and the various kinds of 
productive mdu.stries, as well as distributing industries—and he liad never known 
a single instance of a workingman breaking Ins contract. But he was bound to 
say that he had known of individual masters who liad broken the contract. In 
those cases, however, tlie public opinion of the distnet liad always been brought 
to bear for the luiriiose of supporting the arbitration board. He would tell them 
further what temptation some of the men were sometimes subjected to to break 
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their contract. Ho luul known instances in tin' bniMinf? trade, which consisted 
of 3 or 4 branches, where <‘urpenters, bricklayers, and jdustercrs consented to 
abide by the court of arbitration, while tlie masons positively refused to submit. 
The result of the award was unsatisfactory t() the 3 trades, but nevertheless, 
thoii^;h they did not get an advance, they honorably accepted the decision. A 
week afterwards the masons struck for an advance, and it was given by th<' mas¬ 
ters; and yet the 3 bodies of men—the car])enters. tlu'bricklayers, and tlie plas¬ 
terers—w<‘nt on working, and were willing to go on working throughout the 
whole year, upon the judgment of the coiiitof :iibirration. although they were 
engaged upon tin* same building as tin- masons who liad uot tlie advance.’ 

'• It is, of ciuirse. dilticult to assemble a consnh'rable numlM'r of vejire.sentatives 
of two conflicting interests to di.scuss matlers that iinolve largi' issues to both 
without some degree of fiiction occuiriiig or being liable to oecni. But tin' first 
thing that both sides should resolutely stii\ e for is ])atience, and the next thing 
is to studiously avoid anything in the foiin of discourtesy. If the one side ruffles 
the f(‘elings or ex(atcs the temper of tin* <)lher, there is generated a disposition to 
retaliate, winch is mon* or less mlieient m our frail liuman naturi*. and this dis- 
positKin. it nef'<l liardly In* ailded. is ijuit*' incaisivient witli that calm and judicial 
frame of mind wliieli aloin* is suited to the trial of sindi i.ssues.” 

V V ^ X 

“ Tt IS, however, pro])er to observe th.it tlien* ha\e lieiai numeroiiH cases where 
the worknn*!! liave recorded eiiiphalic olipH-tions to both arbitration and sliding 
scales." 

“ Jn iie.arly every mstanci' wheie a sliding scale has been mtrodne<'d in tin* 
mining industry and abandoned, it li.is been gncii up at the in.-^tanei' of the 
workman. In West Yorkshiie a sliding scale was m foice for years preceding 
18S1, hut it was terminalcd in Maich of that veai owing to the men being dis¬ 
satisfied with it. In the Dmliam eoal liade then* liave been I dilferent scali'S 
nndc'r whii h wagi's were fixed ae' oidiiig to tlie .i.scertaiiieil avei age selling prict) 
of coal. Only one of these, howe\ ei, lasted for iiioie than 3! yi'ais " 

TlK’aftitiKh’ofcinploi/irs.^'-'Thv wliole history of tin* movi'inenttliat lias resulted 
in the adoption over a wnh' aiea of conciliation ;m<l ailntration as means for the 
settlement nf industrial disputes jiroves tlial the more lilieral and advanced 
employe)'- have usually re<-<)gui/e<l tin* immuple as a rational and suitable one to 
be applied to difficulties of the kind stated." 

# X •- XXX- 

“The ino.st v.alnahlo .and complete record of tin* views ;ind r<‘commendations of 
employers on this subject that has hitheito Ihh'Ii made* available is that eoubiined 
in the Answers to the Scheduh's of Questions issued by the Hoy.al (’ommission 
on Lalior. Arlntration or coneilmtion is a<lvoc;ited by 3H employers and by 8 
employers’ associations. Some of these uiiswi*!-.'. lecomnicnd that boards of arbi¬ 
tration should have power to enforce tludr awards Otliers recommend that 
when employers and workmen can not- agree over a disunite, either regarding 
wages or other mutters, tliere ought to he mdependeiii arbiters appointed by the 
Government, each lumng a separate district, wlio would bo appealed to in such 
cases. Others, again, ai»pe!ir to be in favor ot profit shiiring Jind cooperation, 
whileafow arc of oimiion that sliding sc.ales an* the true solution of the difficulty.” 

* -x y . ' * 

“ It was the employers wlio ]iitroduc(‘<l conciliation into ne.arly every industry 
in which it is now a feature, and in not a few ca-ses the employers have been 
anxiou.s to use the system when tlie workmen have been passive or avowedly 
hostile.” 

* t X K X * 

“ But while there have been numerous c.ises of this kind.huge Ixidies of work¬ 
men have, on the other band, ranged themselves on tlie side of conciliation, and 
have * * * been faithful to its mamhites, wliile tlie cases are by no mcan.s 
rare where individual employers have prommnceil against both conciliation and 
arbitration, and there is a still larger number ot <-ases where tliey have declared 
in favor of the former and against the latter.” 
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IX. CONCILIATION, ARBITRATION. AND SLIDING SCALES IN THE 
MINING INDUSTRY.' 

1. Generally.—Tlie British iriinin^^ industry, lik(‘ that of tho United States, has 
been subject to v<'ry gr(‘at de])r(‘HHi()ns and vi(dHsitudoH. Waj^es have, of neces¬ 
sity, at timc'H been ;;i’eatly rc'diK^ed. Sirike.s not inlreciuently have resulted from 
these conditions. Nevertheless, a deal has lH‘en done in the mining indus¬ 
try of (ireat Britain in thi^ direction of neacefnl settlement of disputes. The 
(iinployer's in llu' mines are very tlioroiighly organized. No less than 424,783 
members of labor organizations in the mining and (piarrying industry weie 
reported in 181)1).'^ Tlu^ immlM'r of p<‘rsons employed in mining in IH91 was some¬ 
what over OnO.OOO. It thus apifeais that labor organizations in this industry are 
more (‘xteiisive. as they are also probably mon* etft'ctively organized than they 
have been, at least until V(‘ry recently, in the United States. Over against tho 
organizations of miners, moreover, .stand strong organizations of employers, each 
covering a large district. Under tlie.si' circuinstaius's joint boards of conciliation 
and arbitration ainl other iM^aceful inetliods of set tling di.sputesare greatly facili¬ 
tated. Duringtlm most recent years (‘specially these methods liav(*l)een extended 
and mad(! more etbs-tnn*. 

SoiiHtof the joint boards of employers and employee's whicli are found in the 
mining trades of (treat Britain have to do only with tlii! .setthnuent of minor dis- 
■jmtes growing out of the inter])ri‘tation of ('xistiiig agn*ement.s or otherwise aris¬ 
ing between individual employer.s and their men. Boards of this sort liave had a 
longer and more successful (‘xpeneiiee than tlios(‘ boards liaving poweu' to deter- 
mime tlie general conditions ol labor. Tlie.se more general boanls, however, have 
existed from time to time, although thi'ir career has been interrupted. In the 
pasttwoorthr(‘(iyi‘arsth(^yliav(‘lM'i'n (‘specially nourishing,and by their decisions 
the general conditions of labor of a very large proportion of the miners of Great 
Biitain an^ now det(‘rmmed. 

Tlie most imp(U’tant of thes(‘ hoards having jiower to determine the general con¬ 
dition of labor ar(( found in (be Nortlimnberland coal district, the Durham coal 
district, the great region known as tin* fed( rated dislricls. and the South Wales 
district. The general boards in Nortlinml)erlaiid and Durliam exist side by side 
with other boards having to do with minor ditliculties, but witliout autlmrity to 
detenniue tho general rate of wag(‘s. 

The sliding-seale system, by wind’ll wag(‘.s iluctuab* in some relation to prices, 
has been employed more genoially in the mining industry of (4reat Britain than 
in any otlKU’. The history of the various sliding seal(‘s has not been altogether 
oiift of success. In iK'arly all districts sliding scales have existed at one time or 
another, hut their operation has been from time to time interrupted by discontent, 
usually on (lie part of the employees, and most of the scales have lasted for only 
a f<uv months or a few y(‘ars. 

In the county of Durham there liave been four sliding s(‘alos and, although the 
system was ikH in use in 1894. the secretary of tlui miners' union tlnm declared 
his belief that it was the best means of adjusting the relations of employers and 
omnloyees. In the county of Northumberland there have been three different 
scales. The last scale was terminated by the employers on account of the great 
fall in tlie prua's of coal. Tliey desiro to reestablish the system, but the miners 
are shy. 

There hav(^ been various sliding scales in tho les.s important districts in England 
and Scotland, andone in the Cuiiihi'rlaud iron mines is still in force. The most suc¬ 
cessful expeiienco with the sliding scale has been, liowevc'r, in the coal mines of 
South Wau'S, where a system, now fixing the wages of about 100,OGO persons, has 
been in force, with some few interruptions. sinc(‘ 1875. 

The extent of the sliding-scalo system in the mining and (piarrying trade may 
lie judged by tho fact that in 1898 120,083 persons had their wages changed as 
the result of the operation of these scales, out of a total of 073,905 persons in these 
trades who had their wages changed by all methods combined. The proportion 
in 1899 was approximately the saine.-* 

Aside from tliese permanent methods of furthering peaceful relations between 
employers and employees, several great disputes between the coal miners and 


1 Royal Commission on Labor, linal roi>ort, I’art II, ■«iimnmry. liiillotm United State.'^ Department of 
Ijabor, May, I'XX), “ Voluntary (’oneiliation and Arbu ration ih (Jroat Itrltani,” Report of (yhiof Labor 
CorrusiKmOonton Strikes aiiii I/K-kmits, IS'X). page 11. Hepoit of Labor liepartment on Changes of 
Wag(‘sand Hours of Uibor, isyy, |)age I.kix, Jean-, ('(uicilialuui and Arbitration, chapters vlii-xil. 

^ Dibor Gazette, IWl, p. 6. 

* Rei>ort on Ciianges of Wages and Hours of Labi»r, I'liy'.i, p Ixlx. 
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their employers have been amicably adjusted, though only after prolonged cessa¬ 
tion of employment, by the intervention of prominent individuals. Thus in I89d, 
when nearly liO(),(K)0 persons were thrown out of employment by the groat strike in 
the mining industry. Lord Rosebery, at the instance of Mr. Gladstone, int«*rvoned 
and siicceed(*din bringing about a settlement. In the great miners'strike t)f 185)8, 
also, there was intervention on the part of the Ministry, which liastened the 
settlement. 

The extent to which peaceful mothod.s of settling points of differenet* have been 
carried in the mining and <iuarrying trades may lx* understood from tin* fact 
that in 1H!)S (>4d.'^8S perscais in th(‘s<‘ trades had their wages cliangcd as the result 
(►f variou.s forms of peaceful negotiations, or by the oi>eration of slnling scales, 
whiK' only :37.i‘h7 clianges in wages resulted in stiikcs. In 1S5)‘) tlu' imml)(*r of 
persons in th<‘.^e industries whose wages were changed asthe result of strikes was 
only 5)5) 5) pn- (MUit of all peisons whos<‘ wages were eliaiiged liaMug se< ured 
those clianges throngli peaceful m< tho<ls.' 

It should, of 1 ‘ourse.be boi ne ill mind in interpreting these' tignri's that previous 
attempts to (‘stablisli peainaneiitly iieaeefiil lelatnuis botween e‘mployers and em¬ 
ployees in till' mining traih-s by mi-ans of joint boards and otlu'rwise* have suc¬ 
ceeded only for a Inmti'd period of turn'. So long as conditions an* generally 
])rosperons. a.s they have hecn during the' past two eir thres' ye-ars, there is h'ss 
diftieulty in adpisting wage's and e'onebtieaisof labor, hut in time-s of eie'pre'ssiemthc 
decisieens of .loint beeards and ot iiielepeiiele'nt arbitrateirs as tee snedi ge'iu.*ral epies- 
tions are* not always aceeplesl. Nevertheh'ss, it se'ems proleabh' that tlie .syste'in 
of jeeint hoarels for elete-rmining gene*ral epu^stions, as wedl as leeeal ami miiieer 
(lUestions, has nowoletaineel a more* se-cure' lootliolel in the lb itish mi rung industry 
tnan ewe'r befeere. A eh'senietiou of thee loaeliug me'thoels of cenieiliatieen and arbi¬ 
tration in the* (Xeal and neen mine's will the'le'lore' he' preehtable'.- 

2. Northumberland coal iraeio.—In tile* NortlmmlMTlaml eoal-mining elistriet th<*re 
are at pre.senttwe) joint e'oiumitte'e's of e'lni'loyorH an<l t'lnpleiye'e's. euie' of wliiehhas 
to do with the settle'iiu'iit of leeeal and mineer epu'stiems, and tii<‘othe-r with tlie 
dete'rminatiem of tiie eeuinty rate- of wage-s The' ceemmittee' having to elee with 
local epmstieeiis lias hael a long and Mice-cs.sfnl lusteeiy. hnt the* other e-eemmitte'c 
was more reee'iitly estaldishe'el and has met laid a te'ceitel of continuous sue-eess. 

The* jeeint (“ommitte'e* for the* se*tt!e*iiiHiit of local eim-stieens was e*stablishe‘d in 
18753. At prese'iit it eeensistsof six re'jere'se'ntative's <ef the* Northumberland Miiu'rs’ 
Asseeeiati n. and six re'pre-se'iilalivcs <ef the* Sle-am Collie-iie's De'le-iiee* Asseeeiatieen. 
A chainn.ui is edieesen annually by tlu* tw<e a*'Soeiatieeus, ami lie; lias a easting vote'. 
Cases may leei re'f«*rre'd tee arbiiratioii, eae*li ■'leh* api>ieinl.s one eer more* arbitrateer.s 
and tliese; agree upeeii an umpire, or in ea^e' the*y fail to .)<e see tlie* chairman eef the 
joint committee; appoints liini. Tim ceemimtte'e' has ]ee)we'r to discuss all e[m‘stie)ns 
except tlieese of a ge'nerat nature affe'ctiiig tiie* whole* traele, but its jurisdieitieeii 
applies eenly by the c(euse*nt of tiie* jeaitics c<*neeim'el. Nee cliaiige* in rate's for min¬ 
ing will be' coiisidereel in any particular colhe'i y unle'ss tlu* rate existing is at least 

per ce'iit above' or beleew tlu; e'feunty ave'rage. 

The system has weerked very suce-e‘sslully. Sme e' 1872 weerk has stopjx'd in no 
colliery for a single day he'caiise* eef the* redusal to accept tlie; de'ci.sious eef tlie com¬ 
mittee. There has imh'ed be*e‘n an incre'asing le iulene-y tee se'ttle elisjeules loe'ally 
witheeut resort tee the jeeint beeard. although leeeth e nijeloye'e-s and e'lnpleeye'rs have 
expresse'd at elilfeTent times gieat satisfactieen witli the* weukiiig <ef tlie Ixeard feer 
the settle-ment of leeeal (piestieens. 

There was also e'stahlished in 185)1 a jeunt committee' for tlu* Northumberland 
district, compeesed <ef fifteeui repre'sentative's een eaedi side* with an independent 
chairman, and having powerto Hx ge*ne*ral se-ales eef wages. This beeard continued 
in existence feer 2 years, but wages eeentinm*el tee fall, teeur eer live deea-'^ieens eef the 
hoard being against the empleeyees. so that tinally the* Ixearel was ahaiideeiied. It 
was revived, however, in practically the same; feuiii as beTeere, in 185)8. and is still 
in opeTation. 

3. Tho Durham coal district.—Tlien; are. in the Durham coal district, four H(;parate 
boaiel.s eif conciliation feer the* se*ttleim;nt of leK-al matt<*rh,an<l eeiie largo board for 
the deb'rmination of tlu* ceeunty rate eef wage's aiul of the general exmelitions of 

Mle|Kert een e.'h»inKe‘s (e[ Wiigrs anil Iloiir'nif Lalior is'.eii, ]i l\\ 

*Tht‘ British Ileeyul Coini!iis.siien on Labor vanl in IWI “Sumo s\stom of e’onnhation, oithor b> 
moans of joint beeiirds eer infeermal oieiiforonrcs anel imgotieilions, oxists in tin* greater number of ells* 
trict«engaged in the mining indiutry ♦ * * The uu-thod of jointconimilteeH, winch are m weine 
eases «U|eplemented by general roiife’rene'i's beTween as'meiated eiiiiilievcrs an<l e!n|eloyed, liu.*! proved 
very Hiicces.sfal, esieeeially wtiere eeiro is inkcn to urete-nt anv ai'enimiilHlioii of work, and to provide, 
In the easoeef minor disputes, eitlier for local •«<‘UlonH‘nt eer for rcfe're'iice to lea-ul urbliralion " Cou- 
sielerable eeieposltion la, however, says the* commission, expressed Is'tli b> represenbitives of the mine 
owners uiiel of tlie employees to thes\vtcinol nltmiate deeUsion. ^Fuml Keport, i’urt II, p. 8‘i ) 
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labor. Ah inNorthnjnborland, the bt)Hr(lH for settling local matters have been the 
longest in oxi.stenct^ and have worked most Hnccessfully. These four boards repre- 
R(mt dilf(Tent classes of emphjyee.s, whicli liave separate organizations—the miners 
proper, the coke luon, the engine men. and th(un<‘chanicH.respectively. A single 
organizat ion of employers app< >iiits th<‘ rej)reM‘ntativ(‘s of the mine owners on <'ach 
board. Tlie sys^'in liasbe(‘n in operation sinc<‘ 1872. These boards have power to 
deal with all <iuest ionsr«‘ferred to them (ixcept general orc.ounty (piestions, or tliose 
involving the dismissal of workmen. (Questions conconiing wages may 1)0 taken 
np only if the rab's paid at any paiiicnlar <;ollieiy are above or below the county 
average. Tin* boards (‘ach consist of an e<pial immb(‘r of employers and employ¬ 
ees <‘hos«'n by tlieir r<‘sj>ective ;issociations The chairman of each board is the 
judge of tlno'ounty (*onrt. and liehas a casting vot(‘. Provision alsoexists for the 
a]>pointment ot arbitratois. espirially as n'gaids local (piestions. Each snh! 
appoints an arbitrator, and if these can not agret' tln-y select an umpire; in case 
of failure to agi is; ui>on oik*, he is selceb'd by tiie county c7>urt judge. 

It was reported by witnesses befoie tie* lioyaH’ommission on Labor that the 
system worked with sonii' dilliculty. Ix'cause of the divergcmt intiTiests of the 
nunnu’ouseinployiTs concc'rned. and Itecaiise tin* unions of employees an* not suf- 
tici(!ntly strong. It has usually Ix'en tlu* case that disputes could be settled by 
ioint boards without resort to ai bitiation. luit a considerable number of (‘ases have 
lu'en referri'd toloeal arbitrators. Thus in IS'.td.out of l.PIOcases brought before 
tlie joint comiuitU'e, 125 wei(‘ ieterr“d to loc.al arbitration ' 

Th(‘g«ui«“ral l)oard for tie' (hdermination of tln' rate of wages and the general 
conditions td labor in the Durham district is of more leciuit origin than the local 
boards, and has been inbuniided in its op<-ralioii from time to time by di.sc^ontent 
on the part of tlie employi'es d’he boaid was rei'slaldished in 18‘ts and is still in 
activ(! operation. It consists n( dO nu'iiibers, IMappointf'd by tin* (toal Owners’ 
Association, !i aj)!jointed by the organization of tbe miners pro])er, d by the organ¬ 
ization of cok(‘ men.:? Ity the engine men. ;nid by the nu'chamcs. There are 
thusanecpial numbei of emidoyers and employt es on the board. 'J'he members 
of till' boards ai (' to clioosi' aniittally an inde])endenl mu])i! e ■with power to cast a 
decusive voti*. The obp'cts ol the* board are stati'd to be. 

“ By conciliatory means to prevent disiuites and to put an end to any that may 
arise, and with this vi«‘W to consider ami decide ni)on all claims that either party 
may fiom time to time make toi a change in tin* county ratt* ol wages or county 
practices.’"- 

The Hucci'ss of tlie boards having to do with minor and local matters in Dur¬ 
ham and Northumhi'ilaiid IS altnluitei] ])yMi.aiid Mrs W('bb Ho the fact that 
“a clear distinction | !s| maiiitaiiu'd l>etw(‘(‘n the machinery lor mternretation and 
that for concluding ani-wagn'i'meiil. Tin* eaniiiigs of the miner.sin botli counties 
are deb'nnimxl ultimately Ijy gt-neral luinciples ajjplicable to tlie whole of each 
county, winch are revised at occasional conferences of lepresentative workmen 
and employers. * These imndings, luLl only at lare intervals, eonunand 

the presence of th<‘ gri'atest coal owners in the county, and of the most influential 
miners* leadeis es})ecially (dccti'd tor the purpose. The boaid deliberates in pri¬ 
vate and publishes only its decisions. Resort to tbe umpire, (U, in Northnmber- 
land, to the casting vou* ot the chaiiman, is rare, tie* usual practice being for a 
frank interchange of vk'Ws to go on until a basis of agHviiiont can be found. 

“On tlie otii(*r hand, all (pe stioiis of interpretation or application are dealt 
with by another tribunal, which goes on uiidistuibed even wlnui one or other 
party lias temporarily withdrawn its representatives from the board of concilia¬ 
tion. Ill marked distinction from the conciliation board, the‘joint committee' 
in each county iimets friMpiently ami is (uigaged in incessant wmrk.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb. liow(*ver, (*oiisidcr tliat tlu'se permanent boards for the 
settlement of local ipiestioiLs, bccausi? demanding the tiiuo of so many busy men, 
are not wholly satistactorv. 

4 . South Wales joint committee and sliding scales,—In the year 1875 a Miners* Sliding 
Scale and Joint Committee was establi.died in Smith Wales. It consists ot an 
equal number of n'prest'iitatives of (‘injjloyi'rs and employees. The representa¬ 
tives of coal owners an* chosen by the South Wales Coal Owners’Assotnation. 
This organization comprised, in 18bO, 70 colliery comiianies, ()\\nung 207 collieries, 
which produced in that year more than 21,000,000 tons of coal and employed about 
70,000 men. The number of men to whom the system applies is now considerably 
la^'cr. 

This joint board fixes the general conditions of labor chiefly by means of slid¬ 
ing scales, but also decides local and minor matters. 


• Roval Coinimssioii, Final Koport, I’arl II, (iTi, lid 

2K('i)()rt of tlie ('hu-f Labor (’uircspoiKlciil on Slnkon an*l l/n'kouts, isyy, p. y4. 
»liiuuatnilf Pemocracy, I, pp Rfj-i'ji 
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Questions coming before the committee are not submitted to vote, and nodeci¬ 
sion is made unless both sides agree. The representatives of the workmen have 
generally favored the apjiointmeut of unipin's. but tln‘ employiTs an* usually 
unwilling to do so. The decisions <d' the cominiteean* binding for a certain period 
of time. 

There have been five separab* agreements as to tin* systt'in of sliding scales in 
South Wales, the dates of whii'h are. ies|)ectively. IsTd. \shs, IS'.IO. and 
Thepresent .scale has bct'ii in opiTation for nrail) l(l v»‘ais. It is basrd upon the 
standard rate of wages actually paid in Dcccnibn, ISTP. and ui)on tin* prices of 
cr)alutthe seaports in that yoar. Tin* scab* docs not a<-tually fix wagt-s. All 
wages tire based on piece prices, and tln-re an* l onsidciabli' ditb'i en<*t‘s in tln'se 
pricey in the different collieiie''. bei ause of the \ aria1ion> in « onililnuis. The sys¬ 
tem merely provides that for a given i li,mt;e in tin* piici* n| coal tln'n* shall bi* a 
certain percentage added to or dediu ti'd fioiii all lates of \va;;es. 'I'lie base jirice 
i.s7ft. 6d. per ton. FiU* eveiy ehange of Ud. m the price ju-r t<>n Iheie shall he a 
change of jmt cent in Ihe standard rate of wages. Chan.ues ,ne madt* at the 
en<Iof each period (*f v months. 'Die pnces .iie deteniniie<l willi grt'al. eare by 
joint auditois repn'senting tln'eniidoyia ^ and 1*1111 d<>yees. No niaxininm or iiimi- 
iiuun IS fix«‘<l for Iln‘ tiuctuation in wag<*s on the li.isis <>( the sliding scale. 
Anthracite coal is not taken into account in delcrinnung prices. 

At th<^ time wlieii the agreement ol is'.i;* was aihiptod tlie pnci's were d(*cidi‘dly 
high, and it was i)rovide(l that foi the cutienl iiionth wages slioiihl la* at. the rate 
oi 4(4 per C(*nt abo\ e tin* staiidai d pirce juice ot isTh. Almost iiniiK'diately after 
the ugreeini'iit, howi*V('i'. a gieat fall of junces sot in ami, liy siicrossive deductiony 
every 2 months, tin* ratt* of wages foil by tie* end of the \oai to ‘AM jier eont above 
therateof l.sT'.i. Koi s(*veial yeaisal'ter this ju n (‘s still fell giadnally, and wage.s 
hiially. at tin* I'lnl <if 1^51*). .dood only Hi jht cent above tin* lates ol IHrih The 
advance ill 1X1)7 was V(*iy slight and Ihe inineis liei aiin* ninch <lis^alisfi(‘d with 
the operation <'f tin* scale They gave the K'tjuired notice ol (i months for its ter¬ 
mination. and 111 IIS'.IH a stiiki* ot a months took jdaco At the end ])nces of coal 
having advanced, an agrci'inent was lo.ichcd toi eestablisli tin* scale of hSll2. The 
yeah* can not be abrogated until llUKl, and then oiilv in ease (i montlis'notice of 
the desire to ti*iininate it is given bv either i)arty. As the losiiU of the m<*rease 
in the price of coal, wages rose until at tin* I'lid of isiil) they stood do per cent 
alxtve tln^ standaid of ISTO.' 

A prominent writer saidof this South Wales system in Isiil ^ “ Noshdmgscale 
hitli(*ito adojged m tin* <'oal-mining industry has boiui exjiosed jo gri'ater strains, 
or lias stood the test so well, as that which eontiniies to govern tin* rate of wages 
to be ])aid I .0 miners in the colli(*rh*s of Moniiioutlisbiie and llie South Wales Coal 
Owners'Association. ^ ^ 

“ It must not, howi'vcr. lx* snj)posed that the scale has ]K*en an uinjualith-d suc¬ 
cess, or that it has not liatl to undergo coiisidei’able iiiodifii-atKUi from tune to 
time. As a matter ot fact, then* liave been }i\ e diHVi-ent scales int.rodu(a*d since 
the first oin* was adopted in May. 1H7.'i.and l■al■h icwsi ah* has icjin'sented eonces- 
sionsof one kind or another to meet the vit*wsor demands of eitln'r side.'’ " * * 

This writer says furtlier that the stioiigest buttress of tin* sliding scale c,om- 
mittee has been the body known as the MfUimoiithshiro and South Wales (’oal 
Owners Association. '* This as.soeiation. wliieli includedh7 ol tin*most imjtortaiit 
coal owners and coal-owmng compain(*s in .Tul> lx!)(i, and jxissessed at that time a 
very large balain*e in cash, winch has been increased to flUO.UOO at least, is prac.- 
rically a society for mutual assurance atnl imh'itiinty ugaiiist loss from strikes. 
Each nnunber subscribes beforehand—and tins is important—m proportion 
to hia output, and the fumUion of tin* association is to r(*gulat(‘ the aidion (>f 
members as to wage.s. In othei w'ords. and in older to cscajie a tedious deserip- 
tion of the practice in given (*as(“s, if tin* mi*n emjdoyed by a mcmlx*!' ask for an 
increase of wages tlie iin'iiibcr asks advice of tin* association If the assoiuation 
t(“lls him to yield, then yu*hl In* must, or lx* eonleiit to lose Ins share of the benefits 
of the association: if the association tells Inin to n sist, then liemayri'sist intln^full 
knowledge that he will Ik* indemnified against loss of juofits upon an agreed scale 
so long as tile funds of tin* ussocnitiou last, and that the members of the a.ssoeia- 
tion are under a legal liability to increase, if necessary, their already largi^ funds.” 
When the sliding scale coininittce (i.xes tlic rate of wages from time to time, if 
masters of men are refractory, the association is able to enforce the judgment of 
the committee. 

5. Board of conciliation of the federated districts.—The latest and most wide-reaching 
movement toward conciliation and arbitration in the mming industry grew out 
of the great contest between the operators and miiK'rs in 18i)l The coal owners 


1 Report of the Labour J)epartin<*nt on Siitiulunl I’lcc v Univs of Wugca, 1900, pp. 10-1'- 

2 Jeans’s Concilialion and Arbitration, di x 
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in tho central diHtricts in that year asked for a reduction of 25 per cent in 
wages in view of tlie falling prices. Tlie men struck in June and no settlement 
was readied until November. Fully 1300,000 persone were thrown out of employ¬ 
ment. There were vavious negotiations and proposals concerning arbitration, 
but it was objocti'd that the tendency of arbitrators was to “ split tli(‘ difference.” 
In SeptcunlKT tlu! men nd'u.sed, by a large vote, to arbitrate. Later on Mr. Glad¬ 
stone urged a si'ttlenient of the dis]mte, and suggested a conference under the 
chairmanKlni) of Lord ltos(‘b<*ry. The confenuice was accordingly held, and it 
wasdetormiiK'd to establish a boaid of conciliation, with an ontsidi*chairman liav- 
ing a casting vote. The committei* could not agree upon a (hairman.and the 
appointment of one was ndia-nd to tin* sneak(‘r of tin- House of Commons, and 
the immediate disjmU^ was setthsl. This board did not work very satisfactorily, 
and when, in IHDO. the iroal owners d<‘niand(‘d a further reduction of wages it 
brok(‘ uj). In 1S08. however, liie boaid was iv'cstalilished, and the em]doyer8 and 
employiM's readily reaidnsl an agri'cment in nanniig an indejK'ndent (hairman. 

“The board of comdliation for tlu' (a)al trade of the federated distrud-s” as now 
constituted consists of 14 members chosen by the federated coal owners audit 
cho.sen by tht‘ miiu'rs’ federation.' Tlu* pennaiamt chairman, who has a (tasting 


' 'I'lu' followiiiL' iin- tln' riilrv of (li<- new hminl 

1 'I'liiit tlie (Hie el iIk' heiinl 'Imll ..1 he hour*) fif eeticihiilmn for Ih*' eniil triule of (lu; feilenited 

dislrlet-- ” 

2 'i'lie bonnl «htill <leletiiiiii(', fiom tilin' (<• tune, tlie el wa^'es ih from |si .iHiiuiirv, !«<♦',) 

'J'he hnnnl eeiHivl <«l an e<)Hiil iiiiiiiher of ( oal eu iiris ereenl ewtuT'’ re|iresrnlali\eH eloelea 

hv the federal*'.! cetil owm n. and iniin'i'* er ininei''' ie|>reTiitati\e>- elected t>\ tiie Miller.''' Federa¬ 
tion of (in'al Unlairi—11 ot eai-li. w illi a eliairinan lioni oiil'nle, u ho shall ha\ e a easiinf,' vote 

■i 'I'he |<re.''elit ineinheM <>f tin' lioar*! aii' and shall lie 

Chainnaii—Tlie Ui).rhl lloiiotable l.oi<| Janie' of Meiefonl 
**** + ♦♦ 

WheiieViT a \ acaiiex lias nilsi-n, from ali\ cause, on I In- board, exec j>l in Ibc ofhee of ehiurman, siieh 
vneanev shall be (die*I ni> u it Inn one nioiil li ot Its oceni icnee b\ the tiod\ u bieli )if>]ionited the mem¬ 
ber whose scat has li('<'oini‘ \acant Inliimilion of 'iicii aji[ioiiiliiH'nt sh.ill |,c ai once ,s(‘iU to the see- 
relanes on the death, lesmnallon, oi innovnl ol tlie lii'l or an\ siil»yc(|jicnt eliniriiian (lie Ixiard 
Nhall eii'icavor to elei't another chaiinian, and 'honhl (lie\ fail, will ask (he s|.eaker for tlie time 
beini; of the Ibmse of Commons to noininaie one 

.'i Till'tneeliiiK'^of tlie boaid simll be tield in bomloii or sncti oilier idai e H'* tlie bo'inl sluill from 
lime to limo determine 

li. The const It Hell lj> of tlie boaid—i e , i oal ow net's * <r coal ovvnel*i' re[ireseiilHl i \ es, niid miners or 
miners’ reineseiilatives—are. for bre\ il\ lieieiii lefi-iied (o as "the parlies " 

7 The !)artlesshall eaeii, 1 espcctuel\, I'lci't a M'cictaI \ to ri'pieseiit llieiii in tlie transaction of the 
laisinessof (he lioant, and each nart\ shall KOewntleii notice tli*'re<il to (he sceri'iarv <4 IIh' ollu-r 
l>iirty, and hot h such societal les snull leinain in olhee until 1 hi'V slndl lesj^i u or he w itlidiaw n hj the 
parties i‘Iee(im; them 'I'he socretarii's shall allemi all meetiimsof the hoanl, and areenliIlia! (o'take 
part in disenssi<in, hut (he\ sliall ha\ e no power t* • nuo e oi socomi am resoinlioii, or to \ o(e on an v 
(piestioii hefore the board 

H. 'Tliey .shall jointly eoiuetu' all meeliiiirs of the boanl and take proper minutes nf the boan! and 
tlio proceedings (hereof, uliieh shall be li.'in'enbe-i in <liinliia(e books and each such hook shall l>e 
signed !)\ the eliairniaii, piesldeiil, oi \ ice pn snlcnl. or oinei iierson, as (he ease mnv Ik-, who shall 
pre.side a( (he meeting a( which such munitt's aic i<'a<l ami I'oiilnmed one of such niinntc hook.s 
nball be kept by each of (be .secietanes '1 ho seerelaiies sball alsoeoinlm t (be correspondenee for the 
respeetive parties and i onjoiiilK foi Ibe board 

y 'I'iie serretarn'sshall, on the w i illeii application of eiilier of i he partK's mmie b\ ilm ebairnmn and 
seerelar\ of eitlier part\ lor an alteration in (lie lat*- of waa*-', or an alteration til the rules, or for any 
of the obj<'ets mmitioned in clause l, call a inei-ling ol the lioard w itliiii 21 davs, at sneli time ami 
place as ma\ be agn-ed upon h\ t he secretaries '['lie a|>[>lica(ioii for the ineetnig simll state clearly 
tho object of tlu' meeting 

10 The iiresident, or 111 ho abscni'e th<'\ ice-pie'i.lent, shall prcsir|c at all the ims'lings at wlm-Ii 
the cliairman is not present as herein nrov ided In the absence of both prcsnlcnt and \ ice-presnient, 
a member of (he boanl sliall bi‘<de( led b\ (Im iiuiji>ril\ to preside at tlie ineetinx 'I'lie president or 
vlee-presHlent,oro(lu‘r|>erson piesiding,simll\ole asa leiiresenialne, bntsimll not have anycasting 
vote. When (he eliairmaii is present he .shall nreside ami lia\e a easting \o(e 

11 All <piostionsslmll. in the lirsi iiisiaiK'c, be suhmiited toan*! <'oiisideie<l li\ (be boanl, tl being 
the desire and inleiilioii of the [airties i(» seiile any tlillu'iiltiesaiid diirercnees winch may arise by 
friendly ei>nfcren('e if possible If (In' parlieson the boar*! ean not agiee, then the meeting simll be 
adjourned fora i>erio(l not exceeding 21 and the unit (er in dispute shall be further <lisciissis| by 
(lieconstiliieiitsof (lie two |)ur(ies and the eliainimii sliall beMimmoned by the .seeietarios to (he 
adjourned meeting, when the niuUer shall be again iliscuss.al, and in <iefaiill ol an agreement bj llie 
parties on the board, t he ehainnan shall gi\ e ho < ast mg \ oie on 'iicli unit(t r at I Imt meeting, which 
shall be (inal and bimling 

12 All ((motions HUtiiiiitted to the boanl'ball bc'ialed in w niiiig, ami inaj be supported bv such 
verbal. dca'Uineiitar\. or other e\ ideiiee ami ex'|>!analion a' the parties nm\ de'ire, subject to the 
appn>val cd tlie Imard 

13 All \otes Hindi be taken at meetings of the biair*! bj slu>w ol Immls When at any meeting of 
the board the parties entitled toxote are nnetinal in number, all 'hall lum* the right of fully entering 
into the <1isen,s.sion of any matter hnaigdit before Ibem, but only an mpial number of each .shall vole, 
the withdrawal of the members of whichever body max be m excess to be by lot, unless nihcrxvise 
arranged 

l-l. Eneli parly stinll pnv and defrax I lie expenses of its own represeniatives and seeretarx, but the 
costs and expenses of the ( Imirmaii, stationery, laaiks, printing, liire of rooms for meeting, shall be 
borne bj the respectixe parties in erpial shares 

TnoS ItATCl.IKKK Kllis, 

Thomas A«hton, 

JoDtl ■b’ccjc/ar(fi !"/the Board. 

Jani'aky, 1809. if 
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vote, is Lord James of Hereford. All (iue8ti«)n8 must bo submitted in the first 
instance to the board, it biunj? tlio purpose to ureveiit strikes if iM)ssible. If the 
board can not agree at the first meeting an adjournment is taken and the matter 
is discussed by the respective parties. At the se<'ond meeting, if the nH'ml)er8 of 
the board fail to agree, th<“ chairman shall give his (‘asting vote, winch shall 1 k^ 
final and binding. The rules prohibit the jn-actice of splitting the diflorence 
between existing rates and those demanded. In connection with tliis ju'ovision 
is oiK^ fi.xing a minimum wage for years, at not h‘ss than :i0 cent above the 
tonnage rates of 1888, a provi.sion wdiich makes the employt'cs more content with 
the board than they wiTC as it fonnerly «“.\isted. The agrceim'iit lurthcr luovides 
that wages shall not l)e more than lo ])er cent above the rates of isss. Tlu' first 
rate established by the reoiganized board mad<‘ an advanct'of .*) jH‘r < ent on the 
rates formerly (‘xishng. 

6. Cleveland iron miners. ’—A boaid ot conciliation lias Ihm-h in oxistcnci* since IMTil, 
representing the North Yorksliiri'and (Mevelaiid i\Iiner^'A^soelatlon on the one 
hand and the Cleveland Mine Owners' Association on the other. It consists of tl 
representatives chosen by each associatiim. In case o( failnn* to agree on anv 
point one arbitrator is chosen by I'acli side and tlicM' select an limpin'. The deci¬ 
sion of the board is binding lor 11 niontbs 

This board is also said to worked vmy Miccessfnlly. It ... j or times 

yearly and settles on an averagi* about 7 l ases at each meeting. In 181)0. iJO ca.scs 
wore disposed of, an 111111 ) 111 ‘being ai)poiiitcd in only cases. Hotb sides ])rcfer 
on tin* wdiole not to sulmiit mat lei s to arbilral nm by onlMd»‘ jiarties. 

7. Other mining distnets. Joint I'oimmttoes ot employers and employed have also 
been permanently establisln'd in South Volk^l^n‘ and East WorcestiTsliin*, ami 
are, from time to time. lemi)oiarily estabhsln d in West Yorkshire. These boards 
are also said to work sn<■^e^^l^lly.- 

In tln^ month of August, IS8.{. a wages bo.ird was constituted in tin* South Staf¬ 
fordshire coal tiade.’ In isss tin* w.iges lioard. winch had bci'ii htokmi np by the 
strike in ls8.1. was leconMitiited on similar lines to liioso e.xisting puwiously, but 
without a pre.sidciit. Its first a<‘t was to draw up an automatic scale, not based, 
as before, on tin* juice of one class (>f coal at one ji.u (icailar colliery, but ujion the 
aviTage selling juici* of all (pialiln-s of coal tbronghoiit the district. That ])r]ce 
WHS to be asccrtaiiK'd by siilmiitting the books ot r.) enii)lo\ers (> s)‘l(*cted by the 
represeidatives of their own body on the bo-ird. and fi by those of tin* nnui to the 
examinain n of a firm ol accountants aj)iirovcd 1)\ both ])arties. Alterations in 
the seale » ould tak(* elfc< t only after J months' notice. It xvas rcj)ort<'d in iMfil. 
that, subject to a few minor modifications etfected without friction by mutual 
agrePineiit, the scah^ adopted in 18>'8 .still continued to operate, and it was said to 
be giving perfect satisfaction. Every alteialion. however, hitherto made under it 
in tln^ late of wages, had i esiilted m a gam to the men. Aj)|)arentlv, later rc'duc- 
tions proved too seveie a strain for tlie system, for tlie sliding .scale is no longer 
in force in the district. 


X. IRON AND STEEL, ENGINEERING, AND SHIPBUILDING TRADES. 

l. G 0 ii 0 rally.^--Most of tlie joint committees of emploMUs and emjiloyees in tin* 
Britisli iron and steel trades, unlike tho.se in th'‘ coal trade, have authority to 
settle general (piestions, sncli as tin; general rat<i ol wag<‘s. as well as minor dis- 
puU'S arising out of existing arrangem(*nts or tho.se of a jiniely local charu<-ter. 

> Koy»)l Coiiiiiiis>.ioti, Final JU-poi t, J’nrl 11. 'i\, J^ullclni, ))*. (•arlnu nt > -f l,iil«a, Vnl V, i'i> r'‘)i ''<17 

2Koja! (■(inunission. Final ki-|>i>rl. Can II, S(,'< M 
s.Ieiiii.s, Coiicilianon ami .Vrlmranon, < li U’ 

Koval Connnesioii <'n l.alnn ri'|>ortcil ■•.Soinc of roiu-iilution, citlicT hv im-aiis of 

infoniial confiTfiices or iiosaitiatioii’. hotucaii a-^oi lat'sl tiiiplou-rs jiiid < tiii.1o\c(|, or KcUoa-n imii- 
vidua! employers Jiiid associated empIo\e<|. or hoards of arlniranoii am! i oik iluitioii, joint < oni- 
iiiittees and wages hoard.s, lias been <‘stal«lelied ni by far the greater iiiimlier ol industries inub r 
eoiisaleration The evidence gi\en .^liows that tins tends to the luoidam e of disputes, ami to tin pro¬ 
motion of a general nmlerstaiidiiig tad ween em]>lo\ers ami einidoved ” 'I'lu' <-oiii mission desert lies 
about ten ditlereiit boarilsof conciliatmn e\i'liiig in'l ties(‘ trades All lait oiieid tin se boanlg it points 
out, makes provision for (lie linal referemaoif <|ispnied <im‘siioiisto imlepemlentnrbitralorsor umpires 
The need has been felt for the e\i'teiu e of some imal Hii(liori(\ to w Inch referem e may be made in 
caseof deadloek The s\ stems are almost iinnersalh rejiorteJ to lm\e worked wilisfaetorilv Jtis 
KUiled that th<‘ eKisl<‘n(‘eof tlies(‘ boanls le.sseiis the dtiligei and reduces die number of strikes, las'aiise 
It Inwircs great care on both sides w itli n gnrd to ili«' position taken np The rules of imistof the asso- 
cialionssliptilale that all pomtsof disjaile shall be referred to arbitration before a strike lakes plaee 
It lastAted al.so (luit the award of the arbitrators is aece[>le<l lu praelicallj all eases There are Hom«* 
objections raised on tlie ground that urbilralors do not inidervtand teeliineal jH.aiits, and dial deci¬ 
sions are not alwajs aocoided, l>ut (he general opinion seemsBtrunglj m favor of the system (Koyal 
Commission, Final Report, Fan II, pp 123. 13.3 ) 
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No ono of the Imrds applies to as large a number of employees as some of the 
leading boards of the mining industry, but all of the joint boards in the iron and 
steel industry combined bring under their jurisdiction a very large number of 
employees, and have done much in recent years to prevent strikes and lockouts. 
It appears that in IHOiS, 200,918 persons in these trades had their rate of wages 
changed as a result of peaceful negotiations of one sort or another (not necessarily 
in every case through tlie intervention of permanent joint boards of conciliation 
and arbitration), wliile only 4,0r)2 persons had tlieir wages changed as a result of 
strikes. In 1899,1.51,120 persons were affected by changes of wages broughtabout 
by neacoful negotiation, while only .5,491 were affected by changes resulting from 
striKOH.' 

It need scarc<dy be pointed out that, as a necessary condition of the widespread 
adoption of tlie methttds of concilialion and arlntration, organization.^, both of 
employ(!rs ami (unploycH's in those trades. ar«‘ numerous and strong. In 1899 there 
were 221,21.5 meml)ers of labor organizations m the metal, engineering, and ship¬ 
building trades of Great Britain. 

Even where permam‘nt boards of eoneiliation <lo not exist, we tind that 
the c,onditions of labor in tliesi* iielustru's ar(^ very gem'rally determined by joint 
agTeements ()f organizat ions of employ(‘rs and employees covering often verycim- 
siderable districts. A long list of sm^i agreements is published in the annual 
reports of the British lalior department on wages. 

The sliding s(“ale system lias Ix'cn employed with eonsidoralde success in certain 
branclu's of the metal trades of England. While m some* instances tlio system 
has been <ii-icontinued, it has Ix'en in almost coutinuons operation for many years 
in several important districts, and in recent years the s<‘Ope of the system has 
been considerably <‘xtemled. Gut of 19 dilfereut systiaus of sliding scales which 
are reportisl as in operation in (freat lintaui in 1890, u; ure loimd in these trades. 
The total number of p(Ts<‘)iis in tliese trades whose wages were changed as tlie 
result of the operation of sliding scales in that year wa.s .52,209.-' 

The systcun of sliding scab's has provixl most ethvtive in di'termining the wages 
of pig-iron workers, when' tho work is relatively simiile and the base price easily 
determined. A considorahh^ number of scales, liowever, apply to other classes of 
iron and steel workers. The most important sliding scales in these trades are the 
following. 


West (^iimborljind hlivst-fnrtiacomen.. . . 

Harrow in b’lirness l)la‘-t-/iirniio‘ iiimi. . 

Harrow in FiirncsM hied woi keis .. . 

Midlands iron and s(<,.(d woikcrs . . 

Norlh of l''nKliUHl iron and hl('d workns .. . 

South Wah"> and Moiinioiilleiiiro iron and sk'id wotkeis. 

.larrow hlocl-inill men. . 

Esfon hU'd Workers.. .. . . 

Clovdandblast-fiirnacc im'ii . 


Niimher of 
emplrjvees 
alk'eled 


2.200 

2,000 

20,(RKI 

(KIO 

0,000 

1,000 

1,2(H) 

5,500 


Tlio most important loint hoards in these trades are described in detail below. 
Other trades mentioned as having joint committees are the wrought-nail trade, 
the brass trade at Birmingham, and tlio nut and bolt trade.* In addition to these, 
the new system of trades combinations promoted by Mr. E. J. Smith, which pro¬ 
vide for joint hoards, include several minor finished iron and metal trades. This 
system is more fully descrihed abovi' (p. 48). 

2 . North of England manufactured iron and steel trade.“The oldest and most impor¬ 
tant of tlu^ joint boaids leferrcd to is that for the manufactured iron and steel 
trade of the north of England, which dates from 1809. This board consists of I 
employer an<l I operative from each works joining the system. The operatives 
.select their representafive by ballot yearly. Thi' hoard establishes a standing 
committee consisting of .5 representatives of I'ach side, which ha.s power to take 
up disputes in the first instance and to settle any (juestion, except such as relates 
to a general rise or fall of wages, providc'd the (luostion is submitted by the repre¬ 
sentatives of both sides from the works alTinTed. Questions as to general wages 


’ Report of Labor lii'partmciiL on Cbatitrrx of WaK«‘s uikI Hours, isyy. p. i.xix. 
*lbid. 

* Report of Latnir Depurtment ou I'u-ceuork Scale.s, 1S‘^, jip. 21-3'1. 

♦Royal Commission, Part II, voe. liy 
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iiinst t)e consiOerod })y the board as a whole. A referee i.s to bo chosen vf'arly by 
the vote of theinnjouty of the board, and 1)(‘ may Ik* invited to preside, \vith power 
b> vr)te, in g<‘n<vi’al bourd meetings; or, in ease of failure of the board to aj^reo as 
to any matter, a .'?l)eeial arbitrator may lx* appointt‘d. No strike is peniiitted 
without effort at eoneiliation or arbitration, and tliere are careful rules regu¬ 
lating the manner of presenting grievances, which tend to check unwarranted 
coinplaiuts. 

'llii-s boai d IS rep<n-ted to have succeeded admiral)ly in settling trade disimtes. 
It had up to 1S!M effected (10 wage settlements—7 by mutual arrang<‘inent, ^0 by 
arl»ltratk)ii, and l)y the opciation of sliding .scales. Tin* avmage number of 
casrs J)rought bcfor«» tint board annually during the 10 yeais ]>rcccdiiig ISO! was 
IM. In only 1 cases.-from isy;{ to IHSd. was the deci.sioii of the rcbe-ee called for. 
Th(‘ deeihioii ,'5 liave dlways been loyally carried out by both .sides In only two or 
1hi»‘e cashs since the (“stablishment of the board hav<^ there been stop])ages of work. 
Fnendly relations have been piomob-d by its exi.stenci* Sliding .scab's are iiscsl 
whcrevei ('oinonicntly applicahh*. Tin' tirst scab'' was ado])ted by this board in 
1S7I. l)ut It was dperatUK' for monlhs only. Tlu* next, wbieli was intro<lneed 
in hS74, and‘la.sted 1'^ months, wa.s thatkiutwn as the" IX'iBy "scale.on account of 
itssh'tails' having hrcii .s(‘ttlcd at a eoiifenuiee at Dc'rhy Under this scale an 
arrangoment was made with llie South Staffoid.shir(‘ iron trade for ha.sing a Uni¬ 
form wag<‘ on the averayr nd .st-lling prices in th(‘ two districts. The third scale 
caiiH* into force in May, !ssi), .md coutinuod m operation until the (‘iid of January, 
18^. It. was known as th«' " Dale " .seal*', iKs-ause the settlement of its basis bad 
been plac^'d in tin* hands <»f Mi. DavnI Dale as arbitrator. It was revised fora 
slioii time in Ihm:). hut notice was given by tlic op<'iativcs for its discoiituiiiance 
after one st ttlemcnt had tak('U place. Th(' .scale at jiresent in force was adopted 
on July I, ISd). Its basis was fixed at a nu'eting of tlie hoard lield on April 1.5, 
IHSP.on rec(‘ipt of the r(‘])ort drawn u]» by tlu^ committee which hud bi'cn specially 
appointed to coiisuler the matter. It liad an original binding f<*n‘c of 2 yi*ars. 

It IS tine, as i«unted out by the Jioyal (^unmission, that tlie nuiiilHTof estab¬ 
lishments repies(‘nt('d in the boaid is decreasing, and since the employeos can 
liave no rejire.sentative uiih'ss tla-ir ('mployi'V is vepicMuited. thi* number of 
ein]doye(*s affected is also decreasing. Thisispai tly<lne totherehitively declining 
importance of the iron trade us compaKsl with the stf'el trade and paitly to the 
desiri' of employei s to gi't 1 lie advantage of tin* lioai <1 without hearing its expens<'s.'^ 

The f( !h)wing conieu iit upon the woiking ot tliis hoard is by Mr. J. S. Jc'aiis, 
who lias hi iiself been activi'ly ('oniiectcd with the hoaid as a repre.sentative of 
the employers.5 

"No industry lias supplied a mori' remarkahh' ti'stimony to tlie merits and 
advantages of both arbitration and sliding scales than the fini.slK'd-iron trade of 
the north of ICngland, whei(‘a hoar<l has been in uninterrupted opeiation since 
ISdJ), and wheie wagt's have toi thi* greater part of the intervening [leriod been 
regularly sailed according to the ascertainment of selling prico.s. All this has 
been aeeomplislied without any siTious dispute, and without any suspeuRion of 
labor worth speaking of. in an industry wh('re disputes were previously both 
freipient and disastrous. 

" yinee tht* h()ard was estahli.slied tliere hav(' l)e(‘n hi) wage settlements—7 by 
mutual arrangemeut, 20 by arbitration, and liy sliding scales. The rates iiavo 
varied between i:U :td per ton, long weight, pan! for puddling on 2nd April, 1870, 
when other work was paid for at 271 p('v cent above tlie standard, and tlio (is. Od. 
per ton, short weight.^laid for puddling on 31st October, 1885, when the wages for 
other work W('ie 271 per cent below tlie standard. 

“ In making s(‘ttlements of wages, n'gard is liad to tlie capability of the works 
to product (dieaply, the ipiality of the inaehim'ry. and the abilily of the men 
employed The (piality of tlie machinery is an imiioi tant element in determining 
the rate of wages an employer can afford to pay. According to this moilo of 
.iudgment it may happen that two workmen of ecpial ability are earning different 
wages because one of them is so fortunate as to be em])loyed at works ixissessing 
better machinery than tliosc at whiidi the other is w'orking. The board, however, 
endeavor.s to secure uiiifonnily of wages only in connection with uniformity of 
conditions." 

' .reiuis, Concilmium unU .\r)ulniti<tn, <'li xiii 
Royal (’onunl'.'-uiii, Final I'arl 11, mt I I't, nullollii D.'imrlmcnlof j.p. 

''.renns,(’onoiliation anrl Arbiiratnni, <'li \in 

I v(jL \vu -01-3:^ 
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Tlio following ari! tho rnlos and by-laws of tho board of conciliation and arbi¬ 
tration for the inannfacturod iron and steel trade of the nortli of England in full: 

KIM.KH 

). Tiiu title' of ib(' boanl sliull be 'I'lie lbnir<1 of ConellmHon iui<l yVrbitmtioti for the Manufactured 
Iron aii'l Steel Trade of the North of Knjrlaiid 

2 The object of the board sliall l»e to arbitrate on ungcb or any f>lher matters affecting the rcapcc- 
live interests of the employers or o|>emliV(‘s, ami by conciliatory meaiiK to interpose Its influence to 
jirevenl disputes an<l put an end to »inv that inav arise 
ii. I'he Ifoartl shall consist <if one etniilover inn) one operatiNc representative from each works join¬ 
ing the board Where two or more works belong to the same inopnetor, each works may claim t<' 
be rejiresenlefl at the bi'niid. but in all .sn<’h cases w here iron and strel are worked, it Is rcco'nimetide<l 
that one rei>resentati\i'sliall repicsent non and one .steel, such airaiigeineiits shall, liowever, be 
optional on the part of tin* linn and wot knien joint 1> 

•t 'I'iie emidovers stiall be eiitillefl to send onedoli nra icdi(c<l repri'scnlative from each works to 
caeli meeting of the board 

r». The operatives of (-aeli works shal I elccl n rf'prescnlatn r' hv liallot at a meeting held for the piir- 
ntfse on Mich day or daj s as (lie slainling < onimitlee liereafler iiu'niioned ma\ lix, in the montn of 
beeeinher In i-aeli Near, the name of sin h ie|ii<'senlali\e and of Mir works he represents being given 
to ihi' sceretarles on or befoie tI k' I'-t <if .bmnaiv next ('nsiiing 
(> If any operative represeii(a(i\c die or resign, or ceiHi' to 1 k‘ 'i"ali(ied hv tiTininaiing his connec¬ 
tion with I lie w orks lu' leine-cnls, a siicecs'-or shiil I be eliosrii w it Inn 1 month, in (he same manner 
as IS nrovldfsl in the ease of annmil (‘lections 

7 The opeialivc icprescntatnes so elioM'ii sliall eoiitinne in olliee for the ealciKlar year immedi¬ 
ately following tlu'ir ('lection, and shall be eligildi' for reelcel ion 
7a In case of ttu* bilal stonpagi' of an\ woiks eoniu'cteil with the boat’ll, both emplojer and 
operative represcntalii es .shall, at the einl of I moiilh frian tlu' dab' of sucli stonpagi', cease to be 
inomlKTS f<f the board, and <d nn\ commit lei' on u Inch thev ma v hn\ e been ('leeteil Any vacancies 
so r('siilting from this or unv olhd cause shall be nllei) up bv the commit Ice nlTi'ctcd 
8, I'dU’h repiescnlalive slmll lie deemei) fiilh anihon/('d to ad ha I lie works wln('h lia.s elected 
liim, and a di'cision of a niajonl v of (he boa id, or in case of eipialiti ol \o((‘s, of its referpi', shall bo 
liiiiding upon th(‘ emplo\ers and opera!ncs ol all works < onneele<l with iIn' board. 

0 'i'he board .shall meet for (he (ransaetion of business twice a \car, ni .lannary and July, but liy 
order of tlic slamling comiinitei' the seeidimes shall eoUNeiu' a meeting of tin' board at anv time. 
The circular calling .such meeting shall ('.\]»r( ss m geiicial terms llu' imtnie of tlio business for con¬ 
sideration. 

10 At the inoding of I lie hoard lo be held in .binnai y in eadi \ear it sliall cli'ct a n'h'rcc, a presi¬ 
dent, ami VK'c'-pri'sideiil, two seeretaiH's, two auditors, aid two Ireasnrci.s, wlio sliall continue In 
(>fh(‘i' till the corri'spondiiig nu'i'ting I'f the lollouing veat, but '-ball be digilde for reeled ton The 
pri'Sident ami viec-idcsideiit sluil! be e\-ollido meinbei'-' o! all committees, but shall Jiavo no power 
lo Vot(' 

11 At the same mei'ting of the lioard a .siandiiig eonnniitee shall bi'ap[)ointed, as follows The 
emnloji'rs shall nominate 10 of tlieir ninnln'r, e.xdnsive ot the piesdein (not more than h of whom 
sliall he entitled to vote or tak(' nait in an\ discnsviiai at an\ ineding of the eommittce), and the 
ojieratlves r> of their niimln'r, exclii’-n(' of (fie \ lee-jaesidi’id 

12 'I'he standing eonnniitee shall meet for (he (lansneibin of bn--iness prior to the half-vearly meet¬ 
ings, and in a«ldition as olleii as business leipnrcH Tin,' time ami place of meeting shalHie arranged 
by the si'crctaries in default of any speend direction 

111 Tho presidc'ntsliall pK'sideovi'i all iiw'i'lingsof the lioard and of the standing eommittce, except 
in cases that re(]uire the referee In the absence ot the |>re'-i(leii( a tempoiary ciinirinaii, without a 
casting vote, sliall lie elected by (In' jiu'ding 

M All questions re<iuiriiig investigation shall lx' .sninrntted lo the standing committee or to the 
board, as the case may be, in writing, and sliall be snpj.lemeiiied by .stn'h verbal evidcuee or explana¬ 
tion as thi'y nun think needful 

15 All <iuestions shall, in (In' first instance, lu' referred to the stamling committee, who shall 
investigate and have i>ower to settle all mat (ers so refi’rrcl (oil, exei'pt a general rise or fall of wages 
or (lie selection of an urlatrntor to lie empowered to lix tin' same Behire any (luoslion be considered 
bv the standing eommittei' an agreenu'iit of submission shall Ix' signed by tlie ('inplo . r and ojiora- 
tivedelegate of the works alTeeti'd ami begueii to the cominitti'e In case of tlio standing com¬ 
mittee failing (<> agree, the (iiu'slum in dispuli' sliall he submitted to the referee, who shall be 
re(|nested to decide tlu' same, but in all such ca^es wilnes-.es from all the works alTeetcd may be 
summoned to attend and give evidence in support of tln'ir case 
1(1 No subject filiall be lirouglil forward at any meeting o{ the standing commit tec or of the board 
unless notice thereof lie given to the seerctanes 7 clear fia\s before the meeting at w'hu'li it la to be 
introdtieoil. 

17 All voto.s sliall Ix' taken at the board and .standing eommittei' by show of hands, unh'SS any 
menib('r calls for a ballot If at any meeling of the board (lie emph)\or’iei>resenUiti\e or the opera¬ 
tive representative of any works be absent, the other rcpreseiilativo of such works siiall not, under 
the ('Ireumstanei's. beeutitleil to vote 

18. When theenu'stion is a general rise or fall of wages, a boanl mec'ting sliall be held, at which 
the referee may [»e invited to iin'side, and m cum' no’agreeineiit be arrive<l at a single arbitrator shall 
be unpointed, and liis dcoHion at or after a special arlntration held foi the imrpose shall be linal and 
blmiing on all parties The referee ma\ l«v .special vote of a majoritx of (he board bo appointed 
arbitrator. 

19 Any expense incurred liv the boaril shall tx' borne equally by tlu' employcnsand operatives, and 
it sliall be thedutvof tiie standing eommiUt't' to esmblish die ino'-ieonvoniont arrangements for col¬ 
lecting wliai may )>e needed loniecl.siicli expcii'cs Tlie banking account of the Ixiard shall be kept 
in the name of the treasurers, and all aecounis.sliall be jiaid bv clieek signed iiy them. 

20. Tlio sum of 10s [$'2 1:1J for each member of (be boarder standing comnijlteestmll be allowed for 
each meeting of (he bonni or standing eoiiimit((.'c 'rhissum shall be divided equally between the 
employers and operatives, ami sliall In* distributed tiv each side in proportion to the attendance of 
earn ihembor In nddilion, oacli member sliall be allowed traveling expenses aitlierateof 3half- 

S enee [Scents] per mile, and ulieu an operatne inemlx'r is engaged on the night shift following the 
ay on which ii ineetiiig is held lie shall be allowed pa\ iiieiit for a second shift 
21. The operative rcpre.sc'iitalive shall be paid fortune lost in attending (ognovances at the works 
to which he belongs at (be rate of 10s. ($2 Tl) for eaeb sbif* actually and iieccssanly lost Should he. 
however, lose more time than reasonablv nci'cs.'-arv in the opinion of die manager, tho latter shall fill 
up the certiiieate only for sueh amount as lie coiisfdors due before tignmg it. Whatever sum or sums 
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in this or any other way bo pftid opomtive repro'jontativo'i in excess of what is pnidto employer 
represenUitives, raihvav fiire*! ulone excepted, one-half of ‘•uch exce.'ss ><10111 eoiicurrentlv be creilued 
to the eniplo\ers collectively An nocoiint of atfendiuiee.v. aii<l fee-* paid toi-acli reprcsentatn e nIoiII 
be kept, aiid'thewcretaries shall call the attention of the staiidiinr eoniimtiee to any (awe where the 
cost of ndjii'^tniK ilispiites at any Morks e\eee<N. in (heir opinion, a pr-'per amount in [•ro[)orlion to 
the iinmher of operatives employed 

2'J Should It he pro\ed to the Mitlsfaetioii of the siandiiiK’ eonnnillee that anv ineinher of tlu“ hoaol 
has Used his iiitlneiiei'm eiideaiorinjt (o jireveiit the decisions of (he liouni or stntidini; eoinniltlee 
from heiiiK < arneil out, he shall lorthw ith eease to he a representative, and shall he liable to forfeit 
any fees w hii’li iniKht otheruis(> he due to luiu from the hoanl 

■I\ If the eiti)>lo\ ('IN and op.-ralues at anv uoik' not ('onnee(e<l witli (he hoard «hontd desire to 
join the same, such desne shall he notitied to ih(> .secretaries, and h\ them to thestnlldni); e(aninitlee, 
w ho shall ha\ e power to admit lliem to ineinhership on heini; s„(iv|i,.ii that these rules hu\ i‘ Ikm'U or 
are iihout to be eoinidled with 

■Jl No alteration or addition sliali he ina<h‘ to these rule', except at (he niei'tint; of (he hoard to he 
held 111 .lamiary in raeli \ear. and unless notice in w ritiiiii "f th<‘ piopose.l alteration he l'H cn (o the 
Hccretaries at U'a't 1 calendar moiilh before siu-h nmriinv' 'l'h<> not ice eon vein 1114 (h(“ annual meelmjf 
shall state full\ tin- iialuie of an\ a)(era(ion that iimv he jiropused 

'ihe stand ini' eoiumit fei' slmll have pow er to inaki* trom (une (<i tune siieli h\ - la w s as (hey may 
Consider necesvni \, jirov ided tlie same are not inconsistent w ilh or at \ ana nee with (hese rules 

uv-l vws 

Kuh‘ T) The secretaries shall, in Ihe month of \o\emher in each \car, issue a notice to each works 
connei ted uidi llie hoard. re<jiiestini 4 ttie < le« tioii o| rejiri'seiitaliv es m the nioiidi <.f lieeemhei, am) 
hIihII siipplv du‘ reqiiisiie forms 

Rule 11 The slamluut eommidee 'hall have p..u( r to nil up all \ ik aiieies dial laav arise diinnjr 
the half \ ear 

Rule 11 An olheial loini shall hesupplnui to each ropres(>nlal i\i', on w hn lieomphiinlscaii Is'eti tercel 
Kllher .secretar\ ree<'i\ 11114 a i ninplniiil sliaM he r<'iiuili-(| to lorward a eop\ <’f die same to tlu‘ other 
secrelarj, ami the complaint sliall !>(> 1 uiisnh'red as olln i.illv before tin* hoard fioiu (he date of siieh 
notice 

Riih“ pi This riih' (o lie intiTpreied to mean dial no ea'C in which (he stamlinK committee are 
eall(‘il upon to deal linaih w idi a i omiiliunt from aii\ imnnhi'i of lh<‘ hoard sliali he taken np w ith- 
on(, 7 da>s’ mitu e has lieeii ri'ceived. hut this is md to afudv to routine hii'Hiess, ..r to eomplaiiits, die 
invesiij 4 atl<iii of which ma\ he i oii'idi red necessarv h\ llie < ommidec 

Rule 19 TI 10 M 1111 i.f M (i cents) per liea.l ]-er fm inlaid shall h.- .1.'dueled from the waKCsof each 
upeiath (' caiiiiiig ‘Js (id id ) p(‘r day aii<l upw a rd ha eh (inn shall i>a\ an aim amt correspond ihk 
to the (olid sum dedm lc<i from the workmen Tlu'< onlnlml nuisshal I la- forwarde<l on oilicnil forms, 
to la‘ supplied by tin- 'ecrclaries, to du‘ bankers (di>' Naiuuial l’io \ iik lal Itaiik of Knt 4 lalid, lam 1 ted) 
wit lull <aio wi'ek from Ihe pay l'la\ ] w hen Ihe monev is itedneted finin (lu> operalui s 

RllletlO Jf anyilU'lilhor la-emnpelled in die scivieecii the hiiald (o attend ineetimison tw’oor 
more da\8 ( oiisecutivelv, tile sum of Its (,d {3n h'’n each shall heallowecl i>er nu 4 ht 'lliia is not to 
apply to any in cm hers living in the iilaee w heic ihe mei'tintr is In'Id M einhers alh'mllntt rnecdliKH 
on anv dav e\< epl Moiidav s (>r Snlurdu) s, ami hen 144 that w ei'k emplov <'d oil the lilKtiL turn, to he 
paid for 'ydavs for each sil’dnt: 

The hoau) .'artiest ly in vik's di.- adeiilmnof all who helone i.i it, < idler as subs, rihers or as members, 
to the full ' 11114 instniedoiis 

If any s d.-eriher to the hoard d.'sire to have its assist,iiiee in iedressinj 4 aiiv tnii'vam'e, In* must 
<‘\[dalii the iiiadei (o di.> opera! ive reiireseiitad \ e of Ih.' works a I w hieh he is employ'd Ip'fore 
doing HO lie must, iiow ev.'r, Imv .* done I us hi'st lo get liis gn.'v aiic.' 1 ighled by seeing liis fori'inaii or 
the manager himself 

'rh(> op.radvi' lejir.'scntiUive must (juewiion the I'oinplaiimiil about the inattei, and discourage 
cum plaints w lueli do not appear (o h*' wi'll f.ainded He for.- (ak iiig action he must ascerlam that 
the prev ious itistrin don has hei'ii comiilied with 

[f there .s.'eiii good gr.ainds for complaiiil, the ('omplaiiiant ami tiu' op('radve rei>reHi‘n(ativi‘ must 
tak('asuKahle opportuiiilv of lading the nialpr lii'fore (In- for.'iaan.or works’ munager. or luaid 
of die conci'rii (aecording’lo w hat mav he lh.‘eiislom of lli.' parti, ular works) hxient m « ase of 
etm'rgi'iu'y, du'se eoin|)lainls shall h.‘ mail.'oiilv upon om-.ln\ 111 ca.-h vvi>ek, tlu'said ilnvaml time 
being fixoii by tlu' iiianagt'roi the works 

The eomphiint should lie state.! m a wav that implu-s an i'\p.. ladon that it will he fairly ami fully 
eonsidi'n'd, ami that what is light will h.‘ <lom' In most .• 11 '." I Ins w ill l.'ad to a seltleinent without 
the niadi'T having to go further 

If, h iw.'Ver, an agre.'iiu'iit can n.vt he come to. a stal.'tm'iil of th.' jioints m difTeri'ii. e shall he 
drawn out, sigiii'il by die ('inplover ri'firesi'iiiuliv e and di.- o]ierndve r.'t.res.'ntativ.', ami forwardisl 
to the seiTetaries of tlu' hoaru. with a iv.jUesi that thi“ stamling l■omnutl('l‘ will coiisid.'r th.' matter 
An official form on w Inch eoinplninls mav h.' .stal.'.t can lie olilaiiie'i trom tin' sccri'lari.'s 

It will be thedntv of (he standing eommid.'e to m.'.-t for ilns piiri)osi> as soon after the expiration 
of 7 days from recejf*t ol (he notice as can he arranged, hut not laler than the lirst Tluirsday m each 
month 

It IS not, hovvev er, al wav s ixiasihle to avoul some delav, and th.' I'omplainant must not suppose that 
he will neceasanly lose anything by having to wait, as anv i.'i'oiniiienilation of th.' stamling eom- 
nnltee or any decision of the hoard maj he made to .hit.' ha.'k (o the time of the complaint being 
Pont 111. 

Above all the board would impress upon its sidisenhers lhat iliere must lx* no strike or sttspension 
of Work Ttu' main object of the hoanl is to prev .'lit anv thing of this sort, and if any strike or siispcui- 
sion of work take placi*, the Ixiard will nniise to nniuiic nilo tin- matter in dtspule till work la 
resumed, ami the fact of its having been int.'rrnpti'd will lie taki'ii into account m couMldering the 
'Picstinn 

It la recommended that any changes in modes of working re'iuiniig alterations in the honrsof 
lalxir, or a revision of the soafe of pavments, should be mrnle matters of notice, and us far as jamihle, 
of arrangement beforeliand, so as to avoid needless subse'inent diainites as to what oiiglit to be [>aid. 

3. The West of Scotland manufactured steel trade.—Tin> boartl of conciliation in tliis 
district was cstabh.shcd in IKK), with almost ^ircciscly tlie Haiiic form of or^^aniza- 
tion as that of the hist-named buanl. On account, liowover, of tin* relatively 
imperfect organization of the employers and employees, and of the ill feeling 
growing out of earlier strikes, tlie board did not at first work well. In IHDW, how¬ 
ever, it was reported tliat there had been no strikes of importance for the past 5 
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years, and that tln're liad been no repudiations of the decisionH of the lx>ard. In 
S(*pt(‘nd)(5r, IHOO, a more general agreement was made in the manufactured iron 
tra<Ie of Scotland, and a board of conciliation, precisely similar to that of the 
West of Scotland stcnd trade, was established. Sir James Bell, fonnerly lord 
provost of Glasgow, was unanimously chosen arbitrator, but during the past 2 
y<‘ars his services have not been needed. (Royal (.'oinmission, Part II, sec. 140; 
Bulletin T)(‘partnient of Labor, Vol. V, pp. r)0‘>-5b5.; 

4. Midland Iron and Stool Wages Board. -This board was established in 187C and was 
reorganized and extended in 188h, so that it now includes the iron-making di.strict 
of which Birmingham is the centm-. Forty-two firms w*‘ro represented at th(! 
time of the nmortof tlu^ Royal Commission on Labor. There are 12memberH of 
the joint board on <‘ach siih*. 

In <'.a.so tie* board is e<[iially divided on any (pn'stion, a casting vote is given the 
chairman, who, thougli indepemb'nl and chosen by tlu; other memberH of the 
board, must be ])(‘rHonally comu'cted with the iron trad(‘. 

Tliis l)oard has made very extensive^ use ot the system of sliding scales. Not 
less than 20,1)00 pi'rsons coming umh.-rits jurisdiction havt^ their wages fixed in 
this way. TIk^ nu'thod as n‘gards iron puddhu’s jirovides that for every increase 
or decrease of Cl in the priei' of pig iron ]>er ton there shall he an increase or 
decreas<M)f Is. (h 1. in wagi-s. Tin* (‘ffect of this sy.stem in recent years has been 
to keej) wag<‘s (•om])aratively uniform until the marked ris(^ in jirices in 1800 and 
1000. From 1^02 to ISOS wages fluctuated only iH-tweeii 7s. 8d. per ton and 7s. Od. 
per ton. while during the y( av 1000 wages reached Os. per ton.' 

Tliis joii.twag<‘s boaid in the Midland district is n'portcd to have had very 
su(;c(‘ssful operation and practii^ally to have prevented general strikes in that 
di.strict since its esfahhsliment. 

6. Joint boards and shding scales in the pig-iron industry.—The manufacture of pig 
iron is peculiarly well auaptedto tlieapplication of the slidiiig-scalo system. Wo 
find accordingly that there are st'Veii such scales in operation m the pig-iron indus¬ 
try, applyingtomany thousands of employees. In connection with several of these 
sliding scales pi'niiamuit .piint hoards of emiiloyers and employees have been 
estahlish<si'for the fixing of scales and the interpri'tation of them. In some cases 
these hoards also have powiu' to settle otlier classes of di.sputes. 

Perhajis tbe most impoitaut of these sliding scales of the pig-iron industry is 
that in the Cleveland district. Tin' first sliding scale was adopted in 1<S79, and 
the one at presi'iit in force, which was adopted in 1H‘)7. is the eighth of these 
scales. There havi' ])('(‘ii sonn^ interruptions of the operation of tiie system, one 
uf wliicli lasted for 18 months, hut on the whole it lias proved decidedly success¬ 
ful. It applies to about 5..'>00 workers, all of wliom are employed by the Cleve¬ 
land Iron Masters’ Association, which consisted in lH!)4of 17 nnns owning 108 
blast furnaces. 

The piN'sent scab; in the Cleveland blast furnaces is liased on a soiling price of 
)Ms. per ton for pig inui. For evi'ry eliange of 2.4()d. in the price of pig iron, a 
change of oiie-fonrth of 1 iier cc'iit is made in tin' rat(' of wages. That is to say, 
for every fluctuation of Is. in tin' price of pig iron there is a change of l^-per cent 
in the various pi('ce rates by which wages are determined. Tlio standard on 
wliich wages ari' based is tin* rat(' for 1871). Since 1891 wages have varied from 
one-fourth of 1 per cent abovc^ the standard ()f 1879 to 28.75 per (‘ent above that 
standard. Most of tlu' time ix'tween 1891 and 1H9H tl>e wag('s were only slightly 
above the standard, the liighest figuiM^ being reached in 1899 when there was a 
marked increase in tlu^ \u ic,(; of pig iron.- 

Great pains are tak(‘n to s(*('ur(Gainies.'j and accura(;y of the adjustment of 
wages under this arrangement. The average' selling prices of a number of .selected 
firms are taken, and either party may reepu'st the omission of one or more of these 
firms or the irndusion of otlu'i's for the sake of .securing more satisfactory com¬ 
parison. In caseof a ditfe'iencc of oi>inion as to such a reepiest.it is referred to a 
committ <!0 (consisting of not more tlian 0 on either sid('. who, if they can not agree, 
refer the matter to an umpire. Tlie prictes are ascertained confidentially by two 
properly accredited accountants, one (dios('n by the employers and the other by 
the employees. The ascertaimiient of prices and the changes of rates takes place 
once in 9 months. 

The sliding-scale .system in the midlands iron and steel trade, which is especially 
important in its ap]»lication to puddh'rs, has already been de.scribed. Other slia- 
ing-scalo systtuns for determining the wages ot pig-iron workers are found in the 

' Report of LHl)or iJcpurtiiU'iil on Piecework SchIch, 1890, pp. 07, 28. 

-Report on I'lecework Scales 1800, ji. 21 
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West Cumberland difitriet. in Biirro\v-in-Fiirnt‘ss, and in the S<mth Wah's and 
Monmouthshire distri<’t. 

Regardinj^ the complexity of the slidinK-!^eah> system, »‘Vt‘n as ajiplied to tlu' 
relatively simple pi^-iron industry. Mr. Jeans, in Ins liook on C<^neiliati<m and 
Arihtration. makes the following" .statement: 

“The conditions of blast-furnact' labor maybe cilt'd as illustrating the ditlicul- 
ties of IramiiiK a sliding .s<‘ale for the regulation of \vagt*s over a large area of 
operations. On the first blush it might api)ear as if nothing could be more .sim- 
jde than to fix a scale rate lor the reninnoration of the labor of men employed 
about a blast fumaci*. The labor is not of a (•haraeter that seems to vary much; 
it is pretty constant; the re(iuirement8 to be met do not involve a high degree of 
skill, and the product is always suh.^tantially the .h.iiih'. And yet theiearono 
fewer than diff('rent classes of workmen eniplo\e(l about hlast turnaees, who 
are i)aid under the seah' at rates varying according to tlu^ nature of their occupa¬ 
tion. The (pK'stion that has to ho deteimiJU'd is not alone \ho relation of a jvar- 
ticnlar wago to a particular puce, hut the relation which tin* wage's paid to (UH' 
class of workmen shall bear to the wages ])aid to ^Jaother classt's.and the r(‘latioii 
of eaeli to the reahzt'd selling ]»riee ot tlo' piodiiet.”' 

5. Wear Shipbuilding Board of ConciliaUon.—This body was estahli.sln'd in IMS.'). It 
represents on th('i)ai t of tin,' nn'U tht* organizations of sliipwrights,.ioinei s, smiths, 
and drilli'i's. Each of tlK'Si* .si'jiarate hranelies of tlx' tvadt' lias a d('i)artm(‘iital 
board of its own. eonii)osed of I) t'lnplo) ois and li em])loyees, with jiower to seith' 
disi)ntes in its own braneli. Thei e is also a general board made up of J re])res(!nl- 
ativc's from each section of tin* woikuien and an ('(inal nnniber of oinployers. 
Any matter which can not lx; settled liy (‘itlier adepaitment l)oard or the general 
board is (h'cidt'd ])y retonx's. who ari'prominent men not connected with tins trade 
and who.se d(‘ei.sion is binding. Tins hoard isiopoitcd to liav(> had a very suc¬ 
cessful ctireer. Its decisions are followed generally liy the .shipbuihh'rs on the 
other nveis of England.'' 


XI. CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN TEXTILE AND CLOTHING 

TRADES. 

1 . Generally.—TI h; Royal Commission (Ui Labor states that tlierc^ is a very gen¬ 

eral con.s(msiiH of opinion in favor of board.sot eoncihatiou or joint e(niimittee8 
among representatives of tlu^ textih* and elotliing trades. “ In tlie t(‘xtih,‘ trades 
it is tru(‘ tliat comparatively little has yet l)e('n (loin* in the actual ('.stablisbmeut 
of such boat (Is. III the clothing trades, upon lluMtihcr liand, two loug- 

establislicd and very sncce.ssfnl lioards in the hosiery tra(l(( have recently fallen 
into decay and ai(''practically extinct, but a ik'W group of boards whicli liave 
arisen in the boot and shoe trade .se('m to liave aln jely liad a fair amount of suc¬ 
cess ami to b('likely to continue in operation. '*" Snic(' the ix'iiort <)f the Royal 
Commission, as is shown in a ix'cent pap(‘r i>nblished by tlu^ limb'd Status IVpart- 
ment of Labor, there has Ixicn a further movenu'Ut toward tlie establishment of 
joint hoards in tin' cotton tra(le and in th(' dyeing trades, wink' rlu' boards in the 
boot and shoetradt' have l)een extended. Veiy siitisfaetory ix'snlts liav(i also been 
.seenri'd by informal negotiations as to th(» conditions of labor. 

2. Nottingham hosiery and glove trade.'—Perhaps the first p('rman<'nt board of con¬ 
ciliation estalilislu'd in (xrcat Liitain was that in tli(! Nottingham hosiery and 
glove trade, which dates from l^iCO. The board eonsi.sb'd of 11 manufactniMTH, 
elected by a public meeting of their own body, and 11 operatives, idecb'd by a 
meeting of th(( various brandies of the trade. Tin* hoards chose y(*arly a chair¬ 
man, who had a casting vote. There was no ^n’ovision for reftu’ence of disputes 
to outside arliitrators, Imt committees of imiuiry were established to investigate 
di^nites in the first instance. 

This board worked with great success for about tiO years. More recently, how¬ 
ever, it has fallen into disuse, and in fact practically no longer exists. The cause 
of this decline is said to be that the interests of the different classes of workirn'ii 
reiiresented have ceased to i)e identical. Appari'iitly also tlK^y an' not very strongly 
organized. 


'J S JennH, Concilitilioti Jiii'l .VrhilrutKHi, rlmii xi 
-Koyiil Uotniiil'WKni, FiiihI H(*iH)rt, Fan l(, sec l-V' 
'U<i\al Commission, Final R(jport, Fart II, sees. 
♦Ibid., sees. 384, 385. 
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Tlit^rr waH also fonii<*rly a somowhat similar board in thcliosiory tradeof Leices- 
tershiro, but this likewise has fallen into decay. 

3 . Nottingham lace trade.—A board of conciliation in the lace trade has existed at 
Nottingham since 1868. It has been considerably modified in its organization 
and methods at different times. At present the board consists of 13 manufactur¬ 
ers and 13 operatives, the representatives on each side being divided among 3 dif¬ 
ferent branches of the trade. The represent^ttives are chosen by the organizations 
of employers and employees, respectively. All (piestions in dispute are submitted 
in the first instance to that section of the board which represents the branch of 
the trade concerned, but no settlement can be considered as binding until it is 
ratified by the full board. Should the board fail to agree on any question, each 
side has the privilege of consulting its own constituents and of appointing an 
independent chairman to sitwith the board; if, after this, no agi-eeinent is reached 
the question is to be referred to the board of trade of the British Government. 
No alteration of wages of more than 71 per cent may be considered by the board. 

The i)rovi8ionH concerning the enforceimuit of the decisions of the board, such 
as are found in the rules of few otlier joint committees, are interesting. It is 
provided that any member of the Lace Manufacturers’ Association who fails to 
comply with a decision reg;irding the prices to l)e paid, shall pay the costs of the 
impiiry into his action, in addition to the difference in wa^es from the time of 
the complaint. If he refuses to do so the employers’ association must refuse to 
him any ])ecuiiiary assistance, while the association of operatives has full power 
to withdraw its workiium from the servic<i of the employer. On the other hand, 
any member of the operatives’ association who shall violate a decision must pay 
the costs of the inquiry. If he fails to do so the operatives’ association must pay 
the costs and must exclude him from all its benefits, or if it gives him any assist¬ 
ance it must pay a fine of £10. 

It is stated by the secretary of the Lace Makers’Union that a hard fight has 
been necessary to uphold the conciliation system. At different times employees 
have been dissatisfied with decisions and have wished to abtdish the board. In 
two cases the board was unable to control them and was temporarily practically 
brokim up. Nevertheless, the Royal Commission on Labor reported in 1891 that 
for the past 10 years all disputes had been amicably settled.’ 

4 . Cotton trades.'^—Ill all branches the cotton trades wages are fixed by the piece, 
and the great complexity of the operations makes the determination of the rates 
a matter of extreme difficulty. It hocomes especially necessary to distinguish 
between occasional settlements of the general level of wages and local or tempo¬ 
rary adjustments and interpretations necessary to carry out these general prin¬ 
ciples. The cotton operatives of Lancashire, the greatest cotton manufacturing 
district in the world, unlike those in this country, are very strongly organized. 
There has been developed accordingly a complex system of adjusting wage.s, which 
has been highly successful in avoiding disputes. No provision is made for resort 
to outside arbitrators. The settlement of tlie countless minor technical points of 
dispute arising in connection with the piecework scales of individual mills is 
mainly in the hands of the respective secretaries of the local associations of 
employers and employees, who are practically pexmanent paid officers. 

“The factors whicu enter into the piecework latea of the Lancashire cotton 
operatives are so complicated tliat both the employers and the work people have 
long since recognized the neco.ssity of maintaining salaried professional experts who 
devote their whole time to the service, respectively, of the employers* association 
and the trade union. * * * All the officials who are to concern themselves 
with these intricate trade calculations are selected by competitive examination.” 

When it comes to concluding or revising the general agreement itself—a matter in 
which not one firm or operative alone is interested, but the whole body of employers 
and workmen—we find the machinery for collective bargaining taking the form 
of a joint committee composed of a certain number of representatives of each 
side. Thus for the various districts there are more or less formal boards, usually, 
however, without a permanent constitution and rules, which revise the details of 
their lists in periodical conferences in which the leading employers of the district 
concerned arrange the matter with the leading trade-union officials and repre¬ 
sentative operatives. When the point at issue is not the alteration of the tech¬ 
nical detail of the list, but a general reduction or advance of wa^es by a certain 
per cent throughout the trade, or a general shortening of the work time, the matter 
discussed is between appointed representatives of the whole body of the emplovers, 
attended by their agents and solicitors, and the central executive officers or the 


’ Royal CommlsHion, Final Report, Part 11, p. Bulletin. Department of Labor, Vol. V, pp. 6l6-6iy. 
Webb, iuduatrialj^emocrocy, 1, iy&-i!00. 
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Amalgamated As-sociutiuii of Oi)erativ<^ Cott<ni Spinners as representing all the 
district unions. 

The reflations as to these district or general conferences for settling the con¬ 
ditions 01 labor are covered for the greater part of the cotton oj)erative8 by what 
is known as the “ Brooklands agreement.'' This was adopted in 1893 in settlement 
of a fneral strike whi<'h lasted 20 weeks.' 

It IS provided that twery complaint must be submitted first by the secretary of 
the local association of employers or of employees to the secretary of the other 
organization. If these fail to reach an agn'enieiit. the ]H>int at issue is to be dis¬ 
cussed by a committee (Minsistiug of tlu* .socndary and thnn* repre.seiitatives chosen 
by the local organizations on each side. JSlionld these still fail to reach a decision, 
the matter is referrtsl. if either of tlu» secretaries of tin* local organizations deem 
it advisable, to a committee (^oii.sisting of four represtmtatives of the ftnlerated 
asscKuation of em])loyers, witli their secretary, and four repr(*si*ntatives of the 
ainalgamatiMl association of (‘m])loyi'(*s. with tln-ir .secretary. Until all these nego- 


' The os.HelUliil I'lvrls (if the Pruoklaiids ii^rreeliuMit air us Idllows 

'I riiat, snbieet t<i the Inst |irece<ling elaiise, iiiul wiilt the view of nreveiulnp the cotloii-Hjuimmg 
trade from being In an uiisettleil state too freiineiilly fioiii caiisi's such uh tlu' iiresciit (liH|iule, to tlio 
dUuivantage ol all nartii's eoiiccriusl, no a'lvain-e’or ledncUoii oi .sueh WH^es as aloresaid Hliail in 
fnltire bo nmight for liy the emiilovers or tlie enii>lo\ed iniiil after the e-vpiration of at least 1 >ear 
from the dale of the prevams ad \ a nee or le'bietion, as the eii'e iiia\ he, nor sliall any aiieli advance 
nr reduction when agreed upon he more or Jess Ilian a per cent upon the then cm rent standard nuges 
being paid Notrtiinstaniling ainlliing licreinhefore conlaintsl in llusclaiisc. whenever a general 
demand for an advance or dccriaoc of wages '■hall be made, the wages of t lie male card and blowing 
room operativen may he increased to Mich an extent as may l»: nintnallv agrec<l n|ion 

ft Thai the secretary ot the local I'ln[hovers’ a'-Miemtion ami the scciclary ot the local trade nnfon 
shall give to the otlici ol (bcni, as i lu' cus,' may hi‘, I caleinbu montli’s notice in writing of any and 
every general demand for a n dnclioii or advance of the wages then heing juiid 

6 Tlint In future im local cmiilovcrs’ ass.x uitioii, nor the feticraieil association of einjdojers on tlio 
one hand, noruny tnnlc union (ir icileraiioti of tuule unions on tlie oilier hand, sliall countenance, 
eneonrage, or siiiiport any lo« koiit or strike vv hlch m.iv arise from or he cansed by any (inesiioii, dif¬ 
ference or dlsjnUe, conlention, grievance, or < om|>laiiit, w iih rcs|iei t to work, wages, or any other 

matter, unless and until llie same has ... submittc*! in w niiiig by tlie secretary of the local cmfiloy- 

erfi’ aHsociation to the sei rctuiy of the local Ineh' niiion, or by the ,sc( retary ol the local trade union 
to thosccrebiry of the local cmiilovcrs’ n.ssociatioii, as ihr < a’so may he, imr unless and until aueli 
secretaries or a committee coii'i'.iing of:! re|iiesen(iitivcsof tin' local tiade union, with their secre¬ 
tary, and 3 reiiresentalivcs ol the loc.d oinphoOJ'’ iisM.cialmn, wilh their see retary, shall have failed, 
after full jii([Uiry, to settle and arrange such (iiic'lioii, dilTereiice or disinite, con’ieiKlon, complaint, 
or grievance within the vpace ol 7 daj s fiom the leeeiiit of the I'cimniunication In writing aforesaid, 
nor unless and until, falling such last-niciiliotied sell IcmeiiL ami arrangement, if cither of the wii'l 
secretaric'-‘f the local trade niiiouund tin* local mnplovcis’iis.sociiiUon sliall so decmadvisable, a 
committee e. nsisting of 4 lepreseiitativcs of the fedcraled’asM.ciuiHui of em)itovcis, with their secre¬ 
tary, and 4 .■cpresenialivcs of the local lUiialgamateil iissocialioii of (he opcraliv es’ trade union, with 
Iheir secretary, shall have failed (o.sollle or arrange, as aforcsai«), within the further sfiacoof 7 days 
from the tiiue w hen sneh matter was rcfcircdto them, [irovidcd alwavs that the seerctaiiesor the 
cotmnittee herembefoH' nicntioms], as the caso may lie, shall liave power to extend or enlarge llie 
said period of 7 daiS vvhcncvci thcvmav deem it i-xpediciitor desirable to do so. .Sliould cither 
the local cinjilovers' assoclaUon or lfie local oiicrativ cs' nsMiciatioii fail to call such a meeting wit Inn 
7 days (unless by eonscnt of the otlicr side), tlicn the juirty uhn h has askcil for the meeting shall 
have the right to at once carry the (juestion before the joint cominittcc ot the ciii|)lo>ers' federation 
anil the operatives'amalgHmalion without further referenci' to the local assooiation, and should 
either tho emplovcrs’ federation or the operatives’ amalgamation fail to deal witli tlio matter in 
dispute within a inrlher 7 days, then either side sliall be at libcriv to take such uelion as tlicy may 
think fit 

7. Slionld a firm make any change wlm h, when comiil«'Lc<l, involves an altcratloa in I he work or 
rate of wages of the oiieralivcs which is coiisKlcrci imt salistac toi v bv tliem, then the tirm shall at 
once place tho matter in ihor liuiids of their nssociation, who shall immediately take action as per 
elanaoG, failing which llie opcraliv es involvo«l shall liave the light to teiidiw notices to eeasc work 
without further notice to the eni|ilojei,s' a.-'-ociation. When a settlement is arrived at it shall date 
froiQ thd tlmethe clinnge was made 

|. Every local emfdoyers’associallon or the federated association of employers on the one hand, 
ahd every local trade union or the federation of trade imioii.son (lie other hand, shall, with as little 
deiuy as [x^sible, fumi.sh to the other of them, in writing, full and preci.se nariicuiurs wilh reference 
to any and overv (piestion, ditfercnec or dispute, contention, or gin-vance tliat may uri.se with a view 
to the same being settled and arrangeil at (lie earliest iiosslble date In the matter hereinbefore 
mentioned 

y There shall not be placed upon any joint cmiiniiltec of the federated as-siHualion and tiie amal¬ 
gamated association moro than one member ot the local employers’ a.ssociatlon and one member of 
the loc'dl trade union, in addition to the rcspectivi' secretiines of those iHidies Tlic rest of the said 
joint committee shall consist of persons who huv<‘ tiot locallv adjiidicatcl niHin tho matter ni ques¬ 
tion It is understood tlial in case id unavoidable aliseiu'c of secretary a snostltule may be present 
to act in same capacity as secretary 

10 It is agreed that in respect to the opening of new markets abroad, the alteration of restrictive 
foreign tarins, and other similar matters which may bcnelit or injure the cotton trade, the same shall 
be dealt with by a ciimmittee of three or more from each federation, nil the a.ssociutions undertaking 
to bring the whole of their intiueiic e to bear in furthering the general interests of the cotton industry 
In this country. 

11. The above committee shall meet whenever tliehocretary of eitlier federation siiall lx* of opinion 
that i^estions affecting the general interests of die cotton trailes should be discussed 

12. The representatives of the em[)lo\ers and the representatives of the employed in the pending 

dispute do mutually undertake that they will use their h<>«t endeavors to see that the engagements 
hereinbefore reswetively entered into bv them are faithfully carried out m every respect. (Bulletin, 
U. S. Dept.ofLaW, V,5l'>524.) j t-- v . 
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tiations have heeii gone tlirough with no Btriko or lockout may bo countenanced. 
Apparently IIk^ho rules do not apply to general conferences regarding the con- 
ditions of labor for the future throughout the <listrict. Those arc of a less formal 
cliaracter. It is provided, however, tliat no change in wago.s sliall be sought by 
('ither side until at h'ast one y<‘ar after the date of the last previous change, and 
that no change shall be by more than 5 per cent. 

Tins agreement is stated to have liad the ciToct of pra(‘ti<-ally preventing strikes 
since its adoption. It is especially noticeable that the funds of the operatives’ 
organization sjieiit m supporting strik(‘H and dis]nite.s have fallen from an average 
of from $2D,0()0 per year from IHH.-) to to in bsPS.' 

Mr. and Mrs. Webli.sayon this point: ’‘The lists of prices have been so carefully 
and elaborately worked out that even the district conferences aie of only occa¬ 
sional occurrence. Tlie general policy of botli employers and operativ<‘s is against 
any but rare and moderab' variations of tlu^ standard eaiiiings. * ^ ^ The 

joint conferences of the whol<> trade take place tliereforc only in momentous cri.ses, 
and are accompanii'd l>y all the' solemnity and stieiiuousness of an assembly on 
whose decision turns the (lUcstioii of juaici' or war."’^ 

In addition to boaids provided for by tic Brooklands agreement there is a joint 
board in the weaving bramdi of the cotton trade in north aim northeast Laiica- 
shire. It was first esi.ihlished in IHSI. It consists of d reptesenialives chosen by 
each side. Its decision is not final, the lulcs i>rovidiiig that the emidoyers' sec¬ 
tion and the operatives’section of tlie committee .shall H'sjiectividy report to their 
constituents as to tlie general icsultsof tln^ various discussions. It i.s stated that 
neither side lias bi'cii willing to appoint arbitrators. Imt that nevertheless the 
system lias provt d e.xceedingiy advantageous to the trade. Th<‘ greater number 
of the disputes wliicli have arisen have not Ix'eii ov(‘r Ihe geneial standard of 
wages, hut as to the rat(‘s for new and diflicult kinds of clot lis, and thc.se are pecu¬ 
liarly fitt(‘d for s(‘ttlement by such a commitb’e. 

Since itsi'stablishmeut in IHHl. reported tlie Royal ('ommis.sion on Labor in 181)4, 
it had worked very sneeessfally. liaving settled ^20 or 80 important cases which had 
come before it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb say as to the eonciliation systiuii ^ m the cotton trade: 

“ The machinery for collective bargaining develojK-d by the cotton oi»eratives, 
in our oi>inion. approaidus the ideal. We have, to b(‘gin with, ceitaiu broad 
principles unreservedly agreed t<» throughout the frade. The scale of remunera¬ 
tion, based on tlie.se pnneiph's, is worki'd out in (daliorate didail into printed lists, 
which (though imt yet nhuilical for tli<‘ whoh^ trade) aubmiatu’ally govern the 
actual earnings of the .sevei al districts. The apidicafion both of Ihe general prin¬ 
ciples and of tlu' lists to ]>articnlar mills and iiartieular woikmeii is made, not by 
the parties concerned, but liy the .loiiit dirisions of two disintere.sti’d professional 
experts, whose whole business in lib^ is to secure, not tlie advantage of )>articular 
emidoyiT or workmen liy whom tlu'y are calh'dm.but unit'ormiiy m the a])]»li- 
catioii of the common agreements to all em])loyers and workmen. Th<‘ common 
ugremmuits themselves are revised at raie intervals by represeiitativi' joint eom- 
mittees, in wliicb the professional exiterts on both sides exercise a gri'at and even 
a preponderating inflmuice. TIu' whole machinery upjiears admirably contrived 
to bring about the maximum deliberation, security, stability, and promptitude of 
application.” 

5. The dyeing trade.—Two boards of conciliation have recently been established 
in the dyeing trade in Yorkshire. Om* board, repre.senting the West Riding Dye¬ 
ing and Finishers' Assot-iation on tlu' one hand and the Amalgamated Society of 
Dyers on the other, has grown out of a smaller organization established in 1891, 
It now consists of 0 mmnlters from eai’h organization, elected annually. No 
decision of tlie board is binding upon tle^ jiarties to a dispute except at the express 
desire of both partu's. By the con.sent of botli parties the board may call in 
the assistance of 3 or more experts, li may also assist the parties in selecting 
arbitrators. 

Tho other board, which includes warp dyers in this same district, has very simi¬ 
lar rules. It is reiiorted that both boards have worked very successfully and have 
resulted in friendly relations between (unployers and employed.* 

6. Other allied trades.—Attempts have been made to establish boards of concilia¬ 
tion in tho tailoring trade, but a mutual distrust and misunderstanding prevented 
tiieir success. Tho Royal Commission on Labor reported in 1891 that steps were 
being taken to establish a board in the woolen trade in Yorkshire, but no other 


'Biillelin, Dfpartim'iit of Liibor, pp .M'.i-fvil 
-Wolili, Iiuliisiritil DoiiioiTiicy. p JUO 
■'liHlustrlal iicmocniey. 1, i* 2U3 

Depanme-nt of l-ak>r. V, p[> 520-630. 
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information as to this board is available. A board of eonciliation existed in the 
j><)tterieH trade from 1H08 to 1S5H. but it suffered manv difficulties and was finally 
broken up. Then'are still attempts to n'fiT imbvidnal cases to the decision of 
arbitrators,chosen by each siih^ with p<>wer to appoint an umpin*.’ 


XII. BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 

A local boani of arbitration and conciliation lia^ existed in the boot and shoe 
trade at Leicester .'<ince 1HT5. Local boards of a siinilai natun' havt' also exist<'d 
at N(U‘thaiupton, Kettenn;;. Bristol, and Leeds. These boards hav(‘ been inonMir 
less successful, but about there wi're sei ions difficulties ^rowin;' out of the 
introduction of new kinds ot machinery and work, whieli resulted in proloni^ed 
strikes. Finally the British Board of Trade olTered its services as a mediator and 
the points at issiu' were lefeinsl to Lord Henry .Tames, by mutual a^u-eeinent. Ill 
eoimectiun with tile .settlemi'iit a new system of arhitralioii and eonciliation for 
the general trade was established. 

This a^n-eement 'x'tween tin' F('derate<l Association of Boot and Shoe Maiiufae- 
tiirers and the National Union <»f Boot and Slioe ()p(*ralives eslahlislu'd ajoint 
committed' eoiisistin^of i inanufacfuiers and 4 workiiK'H to deti'imim; the precise 
method on which piecework “ stati ineiits " shall he has('d. .Joint committees for 
the local districts, similarly constituted. wcK' estahlished to pri'pare similar 
statements for their respective l<H‘ahties. Eaeh of these committees was author¬ 
ized to a])point an nmpiie to determine matters on which they should fail toa^ree. 
If the committei's wen; unable to a^Tce upon an umpire the appointment should 
he iuad(? by the presidents of the two national or;;anizations or, if they failed to 
agree, by Lord .Tames. Aside fioiii these boards theiigrei'ment provided that pre¬ 
viously <‘xisting lo(‘al hoards of arhitralion and eoneiliatiou should be reconsti¬ 
tuted, with full power to settle all <iiiestious of a local nature concerning wages, 
hours of labor, and eomlitioiis of eini)lovmeiit. 

No .strike or lockout shall lu* entered into on IIk' jiart of any member of an 
organization ie]iresent»‘d on any of the hoards of aibitialion. All awards and 
<leelsions must specify a dale hefoie whicli neither side sliall h(( ]iennitted to 
reop»‘n the question. No restriction shall he put on the introduction of machinery 
or on the out))nt of macliineiy. 

The mo.st int(*resling feature is the e.stahlishiin'nt of a fund in the hands of 
trust<‘<^s U" a giiaianjy for the carrying out of the agK'emeiit and of the decisions 
of arbitrators und<'r it. Tim sum ol f) .0(10 wasdejjosited by the representatives of 
<(aeli side. In a strike occurred in the slioe tra<l(' in London. The London 
branch of the National Union had always been ho,stile to the terms of settlement 
and thought that this strike would test tlu' strength of the agreement. Lord 
JaiiK'S decided that the agHs'iiieiit had hf'cn praelieally hrokt'U by the workmen 
and that the sum of TdOO should Ix' foifeited fiom tlu' fund <ui deposit. 

The full text of the uatioual agreement in the lioot and shoe trade is as follows: 

We, the uinler'>iK'iie'l i<'|ireseii(iili\fse[ tli.‘ lT(it.'iiile<l Assin'inlidiisof llnut iin<i Klnn‘ Mmiiifaetiirers 
amt i>f tin- Niilioteil L'uiuii of Boot iiml Slioe 0 |>iTiiIiv("-, iitrrce to llie followniit tcrni'^.if .settleiiieul of 
tin* (1 is; mil' III tile Boot and ‘•Iuk- trmle oil hi'half iif Uiom- u honi wo 
1 Thi-^ eonfiTeiiee is of opinion that a p.i eoivork sliiteiiii'iii oi siatemi'nls for lashnif and (iniKlunj' 
mmliiiie Workers and llmse uorkiintiii eoiiiieotlon (lurewitli iirr do'irahle, Mich slalcineiils lo he 
based on the iicinal i apacity of an a\ era^c w oi kman, an\ nnmidactiirer lo have I lie option of udopt- 
liif,' piecework or eontuimng day work, it hoing understood |ha( (li(‘ whole of tin- o|.fra(lveN work¬ 
ing on Hiiv one process shall be iait on one or I lie oi lu-r s\ strin, wlndi shall noi be changed oflener 
than onei' in su inontlis Heeling and sewing lo be regarded as soparaLc i)roccsscs 
' 2 . Tills confereiici' is of opinion tlial a jucecwoik siatenicni for wcltecl w'<)rk al NfirthainpUin 
Hlionld be prepared on (he principle laid dow n m the above rcsoluiion. vi/., ■' the statiuiwnl hliall he 
based on (lie actual eaf>acil\ of an average workninti," eiiiplou'rs liu\ ing option as hud down in that 
resotntion with regard to pa\inent bv the time or piei'c 
H That for tile r<urposoof i arrynig intoellei'l llie last tw(» resoliitions joint (sniinuttecsboapiKiiiiU'd 
as follows 

(u) A joint comniittei'of rejireseiilatn es of the employeis and Workmen, h-ur of eadi, to delennine 
the primiples and nidlMHlsof arrangement and daKsiliealion on wiindi piecework slatenieiils for 
machine \v<irkens(mll be base<l, such < oinniUtee lo liold its lir.st meiiing on May h, IKy.i, at Norlh- 
ampUui, for prelnniiiary bnsines,s 

(ti) Joint eoiiimitlees com posed <jf represeiUallves of eniplo\ «-rs and employ <‘ii, four of each, to pre¬ 
pare such .statements for their resj)edive loi-jilities ni aceordaiiei' with the principles lad down bv 
the above joint eommiliee Sndi r-ommUtees to hold ihelr lirsi meetings with the least iKxwiblo 
delay after the completion of the w oik of the alsive joint eoinii.ittee 
(c) A joint ooinmitteelo prepare a statement for welted work for Nortliauipton, eonijMi-sed of repre¬ 
sentatives of employers ana employed, tmir of eacli, such coinniiltee to hold its first nieellng on May 
6,1895, for preliminary business 

Such coinuiiUces sliall lake siidi evidence and obtain such information as they may think fit for 
the purpose, and each shall appoint an umpire to determine isants on which thi y fail to agree 

iKo\al Conimis.slon on IjUbor, Final Ke]iori, I'art II. secs 374,381,;J88, Bulletin Jyci'arimenl of Labor, 
V, p, oil. 
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Falling ngroemcnt on the part of any of the committees ns to the appointment of umpires, the 
appointment Mlinll be made by the prenldent of the federation and tlie general wcrelary of the union 
or If they fall to agree by Hir Henry Janies 

4 That the various local boards of arbitration and conciliation, connlfitnig of equal numbers of 
renreHontatlvos of employers and workmen In the district, be immediately reconstituted, and their 
rules be revised so far as ncecssary. with a view to greater uniformity, by a joint committee of repre- 
sentative.H of employera and employed, four of each to bo appointed forthwith. The revised rules to 
be submitted to and adopted by the local boards, with or without amendment in matters of detail, 
rending the completion of this revision the former rules to be in force, but only questions of elassirt- 
eation and other minor local (jueslions nut involving nmlters of principle to be entertained in the 
meantime, with tlie exception of tlie iiuestion'of tlie minimum wage for clickers and pressmen in 
centers where notices have already been given to local boards. 

6. Thatsucli boards when reconstlliiteu sliall have full power to settle all qiiesllous submitted to 
them concerning wages, hours of labor, and tlie conditions of emjiloyment of all classes of work 
people represented thereon within their dlstrU ls which it is found lin|K)ssible to settle in the first 
iilace between employers and cinplojcd, or secondly between their re[)rescntatives, subject to tlie 
lol lowing euiul itloiis- 

(a) No board sliall require an einplojer to employ any particular workman, or a workman to work 
for any particular employer, or shall entertain any question relating to such matters, except for the 
jnirpose of enabling a workman lo clear bis character 

(61 No board shall claim juriwlictlon over the eondltlons and terms of i-mjiloymeiit of work people 
outside its district; jirovlded that no actual work shall be .sent out of a di.striet wJilch has been the 
subject of an award in that district 

(c) No board shall Interfere with the right of an employer to make reasonable regulations for time, 
keeping and tliepre.servation of order in Ins factory or workshon, 

(a) No board snail put reslnctiuiison h'j mtro<liiellon of luacniiiory or the (siilpiu therefrom, or on 
theailoption of day or piecework wages by an employer In eases In which hutli systems liave been 
sanctioned, subject to Ihe conditions prescribed in resolutions •Jam! H No<iucstlon referred to in sub- 
fieetlons (a), (6), (e), Ul) shall be made a matter of dispute by tlie union 

6. That It Is desirable and iK'eessary to jirovide linaiieial guaraiillc.s fur duly carrying out the pro- 
vlslonsof tills agreement, and existing and fiuurc awards agreeiiicnls, and <le<‘isluns of boards, arbi¬ 
trators, or umpires, s<i long as they <lo not contravene the provi.sions of tins agreement; and that a 
scheme be at once prepared for deiiositing certain sums in the hamls of Irustci's for that purpose. 

7. Thattheeoininitteelntrusiecl with the revision of the rules of local arbitration boards be Instructed 
to Insert provisions— 

(а) To carry the last resolution into eflecl forthwith If not agreed upon hv both sides, the condi¬ 
tions tuid terms of the trust to be referre<l to and finally settled by Sir Heiirv James. 

(б) That in future all Hwanls and decisions shall specify a date before wlileli neither side shall be 
competent to reopen the question 

(e) That where a niiiiimum wage has been llxed an<l is in operation, and a proposal is made to 
change it, the board or umjilrc, in giving a de<usuin or award, sliall take into account the length of 
time which has elapsed since the question was last determined, and the conditions existing at the two 
dates, respectively. 

The notices already given by the union for an advance on themininiuin wage to clickers and pre.sg- 
men shall bo held to lie goo<l notices to the arbitration boards for tlie districts to which they refer, and 
shall bodealt with forlliwith 

tJ. No strike or lockout shall be entered into on the of any body of workmen, members of the 
national union, or any nianufaclurer, represented on any local board of arbitration 

9. That If any provision of this agreement, or of an award, agreement, or decision, be broken by any 
manufacturer or body of workmen belonging to tlie ledoration or national union, and thi* federation 
or the national tinimi fail witliln ten dajs cither to induce such members to comply with the agree¬ 
ment, decision, or award, or to expel them from their orgaiil/ulion. tlie federation or the national 
union shall be deemed to have broken (he agreement, luvard, or deelsion, 

10. That any (luesiion as to the interpretation of those terms of settlement be referred to Sir Couric- 
luiy Boyle, whose decision thereon shall be final and binding on both parties. 

ThatBIr Henry James be requested to act as umpire to determine any other disputed points between 
the federation and the national union arising out of this agreement. 

A typical local board in tbo boot and shoo trade in that of Leicester. As reorgan¬ 
ized in April, 1805; it consists of G representatives of each side serving for 1 year. 
The board is to elect an umpire at its first meeting, or if the members can not 
agree in the selection of an umniro any particular question of dispute which can 
not be settled bv the board shall bo submitted to two arbitrators, one impointed 
by each side, who shall liave power to aimoint anumnire if necessary. Decisions 
are final and binding on all parties. There must be no suspension of work on 
either side, the main object of the board being to prevent this. Any decision of 
the board shall date back to the time of the complaint.' 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb ^ consider this elaborate macliinery for adjusting disputes 
in the boot and shoe trade far from satisfactory. It has effected many peaceful 
settlements, but there has been “endless friction, discontent, and waste of energy 
among workmen and employers alike.’' Among other objections “ the operatives 
complain that when a general agreement has been concluded they can not get 
any speedy or certain enforcement of it throught the local boards. * ♦ * When 
at last the umpire’s decision has been given it has often failed to command the 
assent and sometimes even to procure the obedience of the workmen. This 
arises, we believe, from the class of umpires whom it has been necessary to choose. 
The questions of interpretation necessarily turn, not on any general principle but 
on extremely technical trade details, which are unintelligible to any person out¬ 
side the industry. 

“ The discontent of the employers is directed chiefly to another feature of the 


1 Royal Commigalon, Final Report, Part II, seca. 384,388; Bulletin Department of Labor, pp. 488-497. 
* Webb, Industrial I|emocracy, I, pp. 186-190. 
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organization. The work of the local boards is so laborious and iuceshauttbat the 
^Teat magnates of the industry can not spare time to attend. * * * Moreover, 
in a publicly conducteil national conference, formed ()f etjual numbers from each 
party, neither the representative workmen nor the representative employers dare 
concede anything to their opponents, or even submit to a compromise. The 
result is that every important issue is inevitably remitted by tht» conference to 
the\impire. Lord James has accordingly found himsidf in tlie vemarkabh^ jiosi- 
tion of imposing laws u]»on the entire boot and shoe making industry, prescribing, 
for instance, not only a minimum rate of wages but also a jnccise numerical 
limitation of the number of boy learners to be engagt'd by ea<‘li employer, the 
conditions under wliich alone a wholesah' trader may give work out to suU'on- 
tractors, and the extent to whieh employers shall themselves provide* workshop 
accommodation and the date before which sucli lu'cmises shall b(‘ m use. This, 
it is obvious, goes beyond coUectivt^ bargaining. The awards of Lord James 
amount in fact to legislative regulation of the industry, th<‘ legislaturi* in this 
case being not a represmitative assembly acting on belialt of tlie whole cuuu- 
muuity. but a dictator elected by the trade." Tlie employers protest against such 
far-reaching powers being given to one outside the trade. 



('UAPTKIi V. 


AliBITKATION IN OTIIKR KBRORKAN COUNTRIES. 

I. INTRODUCTION. 


C/onciliution and aid)ilratioii of labor disputes, wliotlier by private initiative, 
or l>y puldic authorities, lutve been catried mueli less far in the eontiiiental coun¬ 
tries of Eu’*ope than in (rreat ihitain or in the United States. The working 
p(!0]^)l(3 are far from Ix'ing strongly organized in most of these countries, and class 
distinctions are such that employ(‘rs are less willing to ticat with tlunr working¬ 
men upon HU eipial idane than they are in Anglo-Saxon countries. To afar 
greater extent than in England or the Luiited States the conditions of labor on 
theContim-nt are settled by the employer without consultation with the lunployees. 
Indeed, .strikes and lockouts are much les.s common and on the whole less suc¬ 
cessful in these countries tlian in English-speaking lands. 

Voluntary systems of coneiliatioii and arbitration are especially lacking upon 
the (Nmtinent of Europe. What has been accomplish('d in tlui direction of the 
peaceful settlement of labor dilheulties has Imsui for tin* most part through the 
initiative of the Government. This is ])ossil)ly an indication of the gemu’al 
dependence of tlie people in the countries of eonhiuaital Europi* upon the public 
authorities. Tli<} most successful expernuice in tlu* settlement of the relations of 
employers and ('inployees by voluntary conciliation has been in Belgium in the 
great mines of Marieiiiont and Basconp. 

Until V(!ry recently tlie only public- machinery for adjusting labor disputes 
which has existed in most Enro]H‘an countric-s has been after the fashion of tin* 
French conseils de prud'hommcjs (councils of ex])erts), designed merely for the 
consideration of minor diflieulties, cdiicdly bcd-wc-en individual workmen and indi¬ 
vidual employers, and growing out of the Icu-msof thcMewting labor contract 
rather than relating to tlie tc-rms of future^ employiiKuit. That is, these agencies 
have nothing to do with settling strikes or with iirevc-nting tho.se general disputes 
whicli lead to strikes. Their puqmse is to avoid the expense, the formality, and 
the antagonism likc-ly to oc,<“(ir from rc-eomsc- to ordinary courts ot ,iustice for 
the .settlement of minor ditferences between (aiiploycTs and employees. These 
councils have' compulsory power within thc.-ir sphere of action, in the same way 
as ordinary courts. 

Within the past 10 or years, howc-ver, Bc'lginm, France, and Germany have 
estuhlisluMl systc'ins of puldic boards or courts of arbitration, witli a certain 
amount of jiower for the? .setllemc-nt of gc-neral labor disjiutes. It is noteworthy 
that, notwithstanding thc^ temleiicy toward compulsory governmental action in 
HO many directions in these countries, no attempt has yet been made to compel 
employers and (employees to snlmiit thc-ir gi^ma’al ditferences to arbitration. 
Apparently the most successful rc'snlts througli these public agencies for settling 
general disputes have been sec-urc-d in France.' 

' Tlic Frc-iich Labor Deliar(ment ma<le a \cTy thuioiijfli iiive-^ii^ratKm of arbilralloii In lS’il-y 2 (pub- 
llshoil by the Olbee cln Tracail, l.siKi) Tln‘ report «U"^iTibes m tlelail tlie iiielhoilK employed iii dlf- 
forentoomitries, bulb by public Hiitlujritv an<l pricale iiiitialue. and the re-'Ults aeeom[>li 8 'bed Tlie 
following extraels fioiu the iiitrodiirtc.rv leltc-r ol traii'^inittal give a veiv .satinfuetory view of the 
progrc'ssof tlu*arbitration iiio\eiiieiU al that tune 

'• England ih the first of all fureign countries wbeie the |)ra<'tiee of arbitration has been introdnecal 
and rationally <ie\i'lop»'d, the first also of uliK'b oiir sludv treats Y<m will note especially in the 
c'bapter wbieb euneeiiis it the extent to w lindi recc-ntly the ehambersof eciiunuTee lia\e taken part 
in initialing the establivlinu-nt of piTinaneiit eoiineils (if eoneiliation and arlntratioii, as well as the 
cotitlllionsand tlie results tlie use of tlie scstein of sliding scales, b\ means of which, in the mines 
and metal industries, wage-s increase or diininisli at the same tune with the prices of coal and iron 

“Certain English colonies—Anstralia. Canada—have also already taken the tlrst steps in the direc¬ 
tion of arbitration * * * 

“In tlie United States the legislation of a largi- nninberof States intervenes in fnvorof the practice 
of arbitration Four among them have e\cn c n-aled, for this object, oftlcial and permanent boards. 
» * • 'j'h(‘ reiKirts (of these hoards) contain the most valuable information concerulug the iuliuite 
vartely of diflieulties which are encountered 111 (he mutter * » ♦ 

“Belgium, by its Councils of Industry and Labor, created from issy on, oliem another example of 
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IL FRANCE. 


1. CounciU of expert®.'—The fii>t .systematic attempt on tlie part of any/govern¬ 
ment to establish tribunals for the settlement of labor disputes was made in 
Franco. The so-called conscils do prmVbommes, or councils of experts, liowover. 
by no means correspond to th<‘ arbitration boards establislu'd in the United Stab's. 
Their functions seldom if over I'xb'nd to thes(dtlement of /general labor disputes, 
strikt's, or lockouts. They have to do rather with disputes b«‘twi*en individual 
workmen and their employers, and in many cases re{.^ar(lin/; mattc'rs wlmdi would 
in this country Ix' brou/tht before courts of law. 

The first council of exjx'rts was cri'ated m |S0(1 for the city ot Lyons at the solic¬ 
itation of the silk merchants, hut the law was so franu‘<l tliat similar couiu’ils 
mi/<ht he or/^anized by executive deere<‘ in other <-ities. and this privile/;«i was 
(piickly availed of. Other laws extendin/^ and modifying; tlu* system were pas.sed 
ill 18r);b isso, 1H81. and isst. 

Connells of exfierts are cn-ated for iiartienlar localities, and particular indus- 
trh'H or ^froups of industries by decrc'es ot the cc'iitral /^overinm'nt upon tlu' n'c- 
ominemlationof local liodies. They must lx* composed of not less than tl menihors, 
(‘Xcluhive of the president and viee-pre.sident. An e<in;d numlxT of members is 
elected hy employers and by employees. Every employ**!’ vO year.s ot aj^e who 
has carried (Hi liis trad*' for d years is »'ntith‘d to vote tor employer im'inhers, 
while superintendents. foreuK'n. and workm/;men of tlie same a/;e and exp<Tience 
v<ite for repres(‘ntatives of the eniidoy*'es. ()!ily ]H*rsons :k)y('arsof a^o'orover 
are eli/^ihh* for <'le*‘lioji. Th*. term <)f servK’c ot members is (> yeai’s, and oii(‘-lialf 
the membms r*'tire evtTy 3 year.s. The memtiers serve in /^t'lieral without pay. 

The president and vice-preMd(‘nt ot a eouncil are t'lected liy tlie eoiineil itself 
from among its own m<*mbers. Wlitui the pr*‘suh‘nt is a representative of the 
**mployers, the vice-president must be a lepn'seiitatue of tlie employi'es, and 
vice ver.sa. A “ speiual buivaii” is established wirhin <*acb council, (^insisting of 
1 **mployer and 1 employee, whose duty it is to tennmat*' minor disputi^s by 
moans of coneihation, if possible, with appeal to tin* ••g<‘ueral hiin'aii or bureau 
ot judgment.” This gi-mu-al Imreau i.s compost'd of (he president and vice- 
president of the council and an ecpial nnmher. not less than 2. of «*mploy('r and 
workingman members. The procedure liefon* both of the.se huri^aus is simple 
and inex]j<*nsive. The decisions are given l»y a ncgonty vote of tie* memh<*r.s. 

The juiudiction of these eonncils i>f experts relates exelnsividy to matters aris- 
ingontof tlie labor eontract or nnt of aiiprentieeslnii. When the amount involvi^d 
in the dispute do«'S not exceed L'OO francs, the judgment of tin* council is final. 

Tliese hoards liav** undoubtedly p*'rfonii(Ml aveiy useful function in avoiding 
the expense and tin* antagonism which would arise if the coniith'ssininor disputes 
betwiMUi employers and their individual em]»loyeeh were lirouglit betore the ordi¬ 
nary law courts. In a large [iroportion of th(*s(^ ca-si's <;onciliation is efft'cb'd 
without a formal demsion of tlu* council, while wlien such decisions are rendered 
they have the force of ordiu-s of court. 

a k'Kiil ainl ollii'ia! orKatu/iiluiii <>f uidustrliil iiihilriiUnn. lait )ti tlH"-niiiu ('(Himry (lu‘(ttiliene.s of 
Miiriemoiit ami llastniip coiiiiciK of < oiiciliiition mimI iirludalnili 'iuc lo proatc iiillliilui*, 

the o|»cmtion of a Inch, <'oiistHtilly iiiii)iov<'il, *liites hack h') vears, mid has produced Uic mo«i for¬ 
tunate results • • ♦ III the other Kuroi.caii Stales iln- iiucstion ahich oia u|)ies us iias hceii, 
hltherhi, ]es.s elearlv delliie<l and h'ss eleaiK s.,i\,sl Although m Ihc Oermmi and Austnati laws 
eoueermiig indiistiv lliere are found some iii'o\ isioiis n uardiiii,' mhiliation in ease of sirikes. iheir 
apidieatnm as \et has been oiilv very limited W.' can point out only certain iiisianci'M of recourse to 
arhitrntion whli-h liave taken place, asidi’ iritm all h'ljal formalities, in (P'riimny. Austria, Holland, 
and Svvt'dcn,and n‘f*‘r to tuo indnstilai estahlishmeiits at Uerlin where eoiineilsot eoneilialion exi.st, 
estahlisheil upon the t\ pe of Manemoiit 

“The history of arialration in Kranei- ends the \olume. This history, although little neli as jet in 
e.stahh.shcd and eonelnsive results, nevertheless presents already numerous and inierestinj; altemias 
w’hirh Hhow the existence of a current of opinion deiudeilly in favor of the peaceful si-ttUanent of 
industrial disputes A.smdlcatmK Hus general tendency "f thoULdit, I cite only the j»rovisions in the 
h\-lawsof a lar^e number of nnionsof emplovcrsaiid unions of workmen, the existence sin<-e 1 k 7'1 
ul a joint hoard in the fans pajier indusir\. Hie ereation In 1X77 of a permanent arbitration eom- 
niiasioii bv the printers of Rouen, the pci-siueiitly jmrsucd efforts dnnim' the jiast 10 years on the 
part of the French fedcralioii of Hook Workers ni favor of Hie inetliods oi eoneiliation. and. Iimilly, 
the repeated afipeal.s made to arhiiration in the cases of important strikes ’’ 

It is interestinp lo observe that iiearK om'-third of this report of IRX) iiaKcs is tak(*n up with an 
aceovintof iirbiiration and conciliation In tireal Hritain, and a lion t as much more with Hiedescri|>tujn 
of artutralion in the fnitid .States Tlu* amount of sniiee ulveii to Heli;iuin is less than one-Hiird as 
great as that given to either <if these eountru's, while to (Jeiiuany, Austria, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden oiilv a few ]>ages <‘aeli are given 
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The following is an extract from the last official report available as to the 
. working of the councils: 

“ In 1S07 the special bureaus of the councils of experts have had before them 
61,826 disputes between employers and workmen, 33,926 being in regard to ques¬ 
tions of wages. They have brought about conciliation between the parties in 
21,817 cases, or 57 per cent of those decided. In 15,652 cases, or 43 per cent, their 
efforts have failed. The other cases have been withdrawn or remain unsettled. 
In the general bureau the councils have had before them 15,881 cases, of which 
they have decided 6,592, the parties withdrawing in 9,045 cases, and 244 remain¬ 
ing unsettled at the close of the year. There were 808 appeals to the tribunals of 
commerce; in 195 cases the judgment wa.s affirmed and in 506 it was reversed.” 
(Bulletin de TOffice dn Travail, 7’'*'' ann6e (1900), p. 690.) 

2. Arbitration tribunals under law of 1892 .—It must be rememl>ered that the French 
councils of experts do not undertake to settle general labor disputes or to deter¬ 
mine in any way the future conditions of employment. The first attempt to 
establish in France public tribunals for the settlement of general labor disputes 
dates from 1892. The law passed in that year provides that any dispute between 
employers and employees may be submitted to a board of conciliation or of arbi¬ 
tration.' The (unployers or employees may, either jointly or separately, address 
a declaration to tlie justi<^e of the peace of the canton setting forth the character 
of the dispute. The .lusticeof the peace must give notice of the receipt of this 
declaration to both the opposing parties and they must, within 8 days, send their 
responses. If they accept the overtures for conciliation each party must des¬ 
ignate delegates to represent it, not to exceed 5 persons. The justice of the 
peace must urge these <lelegates or the parties to organize a committee of concil¬ 
iation. The mc(ding of the committee must take place in the presence of the 
justice of the peace, who may be appointed by the committee to nreside over its 
discussions. If an agrc'omcnt can not be reached by such a committee of concili¬ 
ation, the justice of tlio peace invites the parties to appoint one or more arbitra¬ 
tors on each side, or to select a common arbitrator. If arbitrators oo chosen can 
not reach a solution of the dispute they may choose a new arbitrat^or to act as 
umpire. If they fail to agree upon an umpire he shall be named by the president 
of the civil tribunal (a liigher (“ourt than that of the justice of the peace). 

Aside from the provisions for tlie initiation of conciliatory measures by the 
parties, the law prescribes that tlie justice of tlie peace must, in the absence of 
action on their part. invit(‘ tlie employers and employees to state to him the mat¬ 
ter in dispute ami to ('ntt?r upon procedun* for conciliation and arbitration. 

There is no provision for enforcing the decision of arbitrators, further than a 
requirement that the decision shall be made a matter of record. 

The statute of 1802 in full is as follows; 

Tlu‘ Sciiato and IhoChimibcrof DepuLics have adopUn.!, the I'roHidcntof the Republic promulgates, 
the following law. 

ARTiC(,K 1. Employers, workmen, or employees, between whom a dispute of a eoUcotlve character 
relating to conditions of enipIoyiiHoit has ansiai. may submit the questions which divide them toR 
commiUec of conciliation, or, in default of an agreement of this committee, to a council of arbitra- 
tiun, and (hcsoHlnvll he eonsiiiutod in (tie tollowlng manner 

ART. 2 . 'Pin* employers, workmen, or emj)luyees may. togellior or .separately, in person or by proxy, 
address a declaration in writing to the justice of the peace (juge de paix) of the canton or one of tlie 
eaiitoiis m which the dispute has ari.sen, and shall contain— 

1 The names, <‘apaeities, and domiciles of the applicants or their proxies. 

2. The matter of dispute, with a sueeinct aceouiit of the motives pleaded by the other side (partle). 

3. The names, eapaeilies, an<l domieilesof the persons to whom tlie [iroposjilof emielllatlon or arbitra¬ 
tion shmild be nolilied 

4 The names, eapaeilies, and domiciles of the delegates chosen from amongst those concerned by 
the applicants, in order to assist or represent them, the number of th&se delegates not exceeding 6. 

Art. 3. The justice of the peace delivers acknowledgment of the receipt of this declaration, with 
Indication of tne date and hour of the <leposit, withm 24 hours, to the opposing party or its repre¬ 
sentatives by letter or, if need be, by notices posted on the gates of the courU of justice of the canton 
and on tho.se of the mayoralty of tlie eommnue in which the dispute has arisen. 

ART. 4. On receipt of this notitlention or within 3 days those concerned must send their reply to 
the justice of the nonce. The period having passed, llieir siloiiee is Uiken lus a refusal 

If they accept, they give in tlieir reply the names, capacities, and domiciles of the delegates chosen 
to assist or represent them, the number of these latter not exceeding'5. 

If the departure or absence of the persons to whom the proposal is notified or the necessity of con¬ 
sulting tlie principals (mandants), partners, or an administrative eouncll docs not permit of a reply 
within 3 days, the representatives of tin; said persons should within the 3 days declare what la the 
delay necessary for arrangement of n reply. This declaration is transmuted by the justice of the 
peace to the applicants within 24 hours 

Art. 5. If the proposal is accepted, the justice of the peace urges (invite d’urgence) the parties or 
their delegates to form among them a oommiltoo of conciliation. The mcellngH take place in the 

§ resen(!e of the justice of the peace, who may be appointed by the committee to preside at the 
ebates. 

Art. C If an agreement is arrived at as to the conditions of conciliation, the conditions are set 
down in a report drawn up by the juelice of the peace and signed by the parlies or their delegates. 


1 Bulletin Department of Labor, Vol. IV, p. 854. 
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ART. 7. If an afrroomcnt la not arrived at. the Justice of the peace invites the parties to appoljit 
cither one or more arbitrators each or a oommoTi arbitrator 
If the arbitrators do not agree aa to the solution of the dispute, they may choose a new arbitrator 
to act as umpire. 

ART 8. If the arbitrators can neither decide on the solution of the dispute nor agree as to the new 
arbitrator, tliey must declare the fact in tlie report, and this arbitrator will be named by the presi¬ 
dent of the civil tribunal after inspe<.'.lion of the rei>ort, which shall be sent to him forthwith by the 
justice of the peace. 

ART 9. Tlic decision on the points at Issue (fond) which bus been iirrlved at, revneii aii<l iiltestcd 
by the arbitrators, is sent to the justice of the peace 
Art 10 When a strike occurs, in default of initiativo on the ]iarl of those concerned in it, tlie 
Justice of the peace, ex officio, and by llic means indicated in article ;i, invites the emplovers, work¬ 
men, or employed, or Ihcir representatives, to make known to Inin witiiin 3 days— 

1 The matter of dispute with u succinct account of the alleged motives 

2 'I’he acceptance or refusal of conciliation and arbitration 

3 The names, eapaeities, and iloniiclle.s of the deb'gatcs chosen, wliore the ease occurs ile cas 
eeheant), by the parties, the number of the persons chosen by each side not exceeding; f) 

The delay of 3 days may ho increase<l for the reasons nml under tlu' eondilmns indicated in article 
4 If the proposal is accepted, it shall jiroeecd eonfonnablv to arlK'les T) and lollow’ing 
Art 11 Thy reports and decisions nionlioiKsl m arliele.sti, 8. and 9 above a re preserved in the min¬ 
utes at the otilce of thi' Justice of the jn-ace, who sends a copy free of charge to caeli of the parties 
and addres.sc8 another to the minister of eommeree ami imbistrv tlirougli the prefect 
Art 12 The demand for eoncilialion and arbitralioii, the refusal or failure to reph of iheoppos- 
ing party, tlie decision of (he <’ommiltee of conciliation or of the arbitrators notilled bv the nisticeof 
the jieai’e to the mayor of each of the communes over which the dispute issjiread, are made puldle 
by each of these majors, who post them up m the place nssigneil to official notices 
The |M>vting iipof lliosc decisions may be done bvthe partiesconeerned The iiotu'esanM'xeinpted 
from stamp duty 

Art 13 The premises necessary for (lie meetings of the committees of eoneiliation or eouneils of 
arbitration arc provided, heated, and liglited bv (hi' efiuimnnes in whicli lliey meet 
Tlie I'xpenscs a rising (iiercfrom are included among (he compulsory expenses of the communes 
Theondav of (he committees of eoncilialion ami aiburation shall be lixed by a notice of the pre- 
feed of (lie deiairtment. ent<;rcd among the compnlsorv departmental expenses 
Art M All deeds executed in carrying out tlie ]>rcscnt lawurc exempL Irom sinnipsand iegist<*red 
gratis. 

Art If) 'I'hc arbitrators ami the delegates nominated nndci the jm'sciit law must, be French 
eitl/cns 

In professions or trn<lcs wlicrc women an' cmjdovcd ihcv ma\ be chosen as delegates on theeondi- 
lion Unit thev are of French nnliouHlitv 

Art hi The present law applies to the colonies of tiiiadalonpe, Martnini'ic. and the Retinioii 

3. Working of arbitration law of 1892.—ThiH now Froncli law has already jirovcd 
very advantageonfl. Tlio Froncli people are probably Honiewhat more diaiiowed to 
accept Goveniiuont int(>rvention than those of Saxon descent. 

The following? statement pives a sninmary in tlie cases in which recourse has 
been h.id to the law of 1892 regarding conciliation and arbitration for the year 
1898 aiul for the preceding n years oolleciivoly: ‘ 


SumiiKtry of cawx in France in irhidi recourse was had to eoneiliation and. arbi¬ 
tration, J6‘f>d to IS'.HAind ISOH. 


Items. 

1893 to 1897. 

189.8 

1899 

Total number of strikes. 

2,2*V2 

.308 

740 

Oases in which the law of 1892 was apidied. 

1 187 

91 

197 

Disputes settled— 




Before the creation of committees of conciliation. 

tl 

1 

9 

After refusal of ilemands for conciliation. 

21) 

4 

4 

Directly by committees of conciliation. 

2 129 

18 

30 

By arbllrntion. 

lO 

2 

f) 

Directly by parties after having recourse to cunciljalioii. 

9 

3 

4 

Total cases settled through application of law. 

218 

:io 

5)9 

Strikes resulting or conllnning— 




Aftot refusal of demand for conciliation.. . 

145) 

34 

72 

After failure of recourse to conciliation and arbitration. 

''122 

30 

59 

Total cases of failure after appln-atlon of the law. 

208 

04 

131 


' Tlie 487 cafies of rccodrsc to the law rolah'd to but 48(> disputes 

*Thorc were but 126 dlsputcfi settled by comimttees of conciliation, 3 of thorn being coiinicd twice, 
because 2 committcc.s were formed in imch of these 8 cases 
3 Figures here apparently fchould be 123, thohc given, however, arc according to the original 


This table shows that the law was applied in 197 cases during the year 1899. As 
there were in all 740 strikes during the year, these cases constituted 20.0 per cent 
of all disputes. The proportion for thti 5 years, 1893-1897, taken collectively, in 
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wliich tho law wan applied, waH 21.52 per cent. In the 04 cases which were retried 
for 180H (corresponding figures h.r 1H00 not h(‘in^" available), the initiative in 
deinandinj< tlu^ ai>plication of the law was taken by tho oniployees 57 times, by 
the eniploy<*rs 2 times, by the omploy(!rs and employees twice, and in 22 cases the 
initiative was takmi thron^di the intervention of the jnstices of the peace. 

As regards .be results of the application of the law. it was found that in 4 of the 
94 cases in 1808 work was resumed before committees of conciliation W(!ro (ronsti- 
luted. In two of thes<! the employe(‘H abaiuhmed their claims, in one they wore 
siK'cossful. ainl in the fourth case they obtained einployment elsewhere. In 28 of 
the remainin^< 00 cases the <lemaiHls for ('oncilialion wer(^ refused, in 22 by 
employers, in I by tln^ (uuployees, and in 5 by hotli (unplovers and employees. In 
4 of these 28 (^ascs the workin^mi'n r('n(mne<Ml their (h'lnands, rec^eivinj? partial 
satisfaction m <1110 instance. In tin* remaimnj^ 24 cases of refusal of conciliation 
strikes wore declared, 2 of which were succes.sful, 10 partly successful, and 21 
fail(!d. 

Deducting the 42 cases above mentioned from the total number, there remain 
52 cases, for tho settlement of which 52 commiitees of comoliatioii were created. 
In 18 of these cases tlu^ disputes were s(*ttled directly by the committees of con¬ 
ciliation, in two cases they wtU'o settled by arbitration, and in two other cases 
they were adjusted l»y the p.iities themselves after having liad roc’ourse to com¬ 
mittees of conciliation. Tins Icavc's 20 cases in whi(4i th«“ attempted conciliathm 
and arbitration failed and strikes resnltcsl (*r cmitiniKMl, which succeeded in 2 
cases, succeeded partly in 15, and failed in 12. Thi.s showing is somewhat unfa- 
vorahh' wlcn compared witli the* figures of tin* 5 preceding years. 

Of the 20 disputes s(‘ttb‘d, in ISOS, us a result of the a]>plicatiou of the la\v, 4 
were favorable to the demands of the employees, 20 n*.sulted in a compromise, 
and 0 were unfavorable to the employees. In tho (14 dispute's whicli continued 
after the failure of attempts at coiuiliation and arbitration, the workmen suc¬ 
ceeded in 0, succeeded partly in 25. and failed in 22. 

In 1800,out of the 107 case's brought under the law. 50 wore successfully settled. 
Of theses, 21 eli^cisioiis wore favorabh' to tlio ele'inands of the e‘mployees,24 resulted 
in a compromise, and 4 We're unfavorahhe to the employees. In the 121 elispntes 
which coutiuue'd afte'r the failures eef attempts at conciliation and arbitration, tlie 
employe'cs suc(M‘ede*d in 15. snce'e'cde'd partly in 77, iiial faih'el in 20. 

For the 5 years from 1802 te) 1S07 tlie cases decKled under this system of concili¬ 
ation and arbitration resulte.'el as follows: In faviu'of weirkmcn. 41, or 18.8 peT 
cent; in favor of employers, 50, or 27 per cent: compromised, IIH, or 54.12 per 
cent. 

During the G years from 1802 to 1808. out of .5X1 casr's of attempts at conciliation 
aiul arbitration the initiative was taken in 22 instances by employ<'rs, in 214 
instances liy the workers, in 12 cases by both paitics, and in 222 cases by a justice 
of the i>eace. Ot the 200 cases of icfnsal to submit to conciliation and arbitra¬ 
tion, 180 were by (‘iniiloyers. 1(1 by workt'Ts, and 12 l»y botli parties. 

For the year 1808. 22 ot the 04 cases of the application of the law were in the 
textile industries, 20 in the building trade's. 14 in the metal trades, 10 in the 
leather trades, 5 in the carrying trades, 2 among miners, and not more than 1 in 
any other group of industries.' 

The importance of the lU'W systi'iii of arbitration may bo well understood from 
the success in tho settlement by this method of the important strike of tho machin¬ 
ists and metal workers at Creiisot m 1800, and of the strike of the miners in the 
valley of tiio Loire in 1900. 

The Creuaot .s'/r/A:c.—This strike began Soptombor 20, 1809, and included all the 
the workers in the great artilh'ry fjictones and machine shops at Creusot, as well 
jia those jn the mines near at hand, making a total of fully 10,000. The head of the 
company, M. Scluieider, refused to receiv(i, among the delegates who prtisented the 
case of the workim'n. the .seiu'ctary of the workers’ union, who was not at that time 
an employee. TluM-hief demands of the strikers were: Recognition of the union; 
freedom of conscience and better treatment by foremen; fulfillment of promises 
made in June, 1H1)9, sis to advances in wages, particularly for piecework. Tho 
company had failed to raise wages on tlie ground that expected increases in the 
prices of products had failed to materializ<‘. 

The company r»^fused tliesc demands, and although tho justice of the peace 
brought together a committt'c of conciliation, the representatives of the employ¬ 
ers on the committ('(^ <leclared themselves bound to adhere to the reply given by 
the head of th<‘ company. The strikers even proposed the plan of marching to 
Paris. Finally, however, on October 4 tliey decided to submit to government 
arbitration. The company agreed to tliis, and M. Waldeck-Rosseau, president of 
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the council of etate and ministor of the interior, accepted the request to act as 
arbitrator. His decision was rendered on the 7th and the strike was ended on 
the 9th, both parties accepting^ the terms laid down. The chief features of the 
decision were as follows: 

The company was directed, in the establishment of wag:es, to have regard to 
the increases promised in June. 18i)9, 'wuthout allowing the rates thus determined 
to be modifieu on account of bargains between the roinpany and funiishers of 
material or buyers. 

The company was forbidden to make any differences in its treatment between 
workmen belonging to the union and nonunion men. 

The union demanded tlial- the company receive it?, representatives, but the arbi¬ 
trator decided that, while the intervention of tlu'uni'Hi migl)t be advantageous 
if both parties consented to it. it could not Ik* forced upon the employers. The 
workmen had demanded in the course of the strike tliat they should ht' permitted 
to formally present tlieir complaints each month. Tli(‘ arbitrator decided that 
representatives for this purpose could not properly be cliosen exclusively by the 
union, but that ea<'li shop should liave a delegate f(H‘ eacli class of workers. The 
method of (dccting these was later prescribed in detail by the com])any in accord¬ 
ance with tlie decision. They are chosen yearly and are to confer Inmonthly, 
unless in the case of emergency, with th(‘ representatives of the employers. While 
this does not amount to a formal board of conciliation.it provides for a systematic 
method of presenting and discussing grievances and the general relations of 
ei^loyers and employees. 

The arbitrator further ilecided that no workman should be discharged on account 
of jiarticipation in the strike just clos<'d It was also ordered that in case of insuf¬ 
ficient work for the entire force, the workers ol eacli class should be laid off in 
turn, the idleness being divided between union and nonunion men in .shops of the 
same character in proportion to tluur numlxT, ix'gard, however, being had to the 
situation of the families (»f the individual workt'vs.' 

The vii hits' strike .—There is a powerful federation of miners’ unions in the 
department of the Loire. As early as October. IHDH. it liad demanded from the 
various employing companies increases in wages, which were refused. Partial 
strikes took place during 1899, for tin* most ]mrt resulting in advantages to the 
workmen. The steady ris(‘ in the price of coal tavoixHl tlie dmiiands of the work- 
t‘rs. and on December 20. 1899. a general circular was pri'seiited to the employing 
companies demanding (1) recognition of the mineis’ federation: (2) wages for 
pickmen 0 francs iier day and for others one-half franc increase; (:}) reduction of 
the length of the woiking day. The (•oinpany effiTed an increase of wages of 
only 5 per <tent, ami this being refused a strike was ordered on December 25, and 
soon became gemu'al. The effect was serious, tlireatening many industries on 
account of tlie shutting off of the supply of coal. Almost immediately, liowever, 
the representatives of the minors submitted to the prefect of tin? department a 
request for arbitration. The company agr(?ed to tlie proposition, and after some 
negotiation MM. Gruner and Jaures were chosen arbitrators, the former by the 
companies and the latter by the workmen. M. Jaunts is the well-known socialist 
leader and a member of the Cliamher of Deputies. 

The miestion of th(‘ hours of labor, which was the most diflieult one, was not 
definitely settled by the arbitrators, but they agreed that lioiirs should not be 
increased, directly or indiri'ctly, on- account of the increase in wages, and that 
experiments should be made to see if better airangem(*nts of hours c.ould not be 
made without reducing the jnoduction per capita, with a provision for arbitra¬ 
tion of the question later on if neces.sary. 

The arbitrators further decided that there should be a general increase of 9 per 
cent in wages, the increase, however, not to be h'ss in any case than 90 centimes 
(6 cents) per day or more than 50 centimes. Tliese rates were to be retained 
until June 30.1901, at which time, if 3 months' notice should be given, the que.stion 
whether the whole or part of the increase can be mainl ained should be decided by 
an arbitration procedure similar to that in flu* present case. These increases in 
wages were not to be additional to the increases granted by certain individual 
companies during 1899 

This decision cf the arbitrators was accepted by both iiarties and work was 
begun again on January 8,1900.'^ 


' Biillotin (1(‘ I’Onici* <lu 'I'mvrtll, p .S4(); imX), !> IK 
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m. BELGIUM. 

1. Councile of experts.'—Tlii' cim.seils (Ip prud'honnricH, or councils of experts, in 

Bel^finm orii^iiiatcd in tin* same statute nf IHOft which establislied these cnniicils 
in France. Bel^nuni heniK ut that timi* a dependency of France. Councils were 
cr(‘at(*d in Brn^'esin IHOl) and in (Client in IHIO. Later acts wc're passed by tlie 
Bid^ian (Tovernineiit. and finallv, on tin* recommendation of the Labor Commis¬ 
sion of a jn*w ^'•eneral law rc^ulatin^ (lie councils was adopted in The 

j^en(*ral cliaracter and organization of these councils of experts m Bid^ium is very 
nearly tin* sann* as in France. 

(>)uncils ar«* e^taldished by royal deens* for particular trades or {groups of 
trades in pur(iculardi.‘'tricts. The number of members is also fixed by tin* di'cree, 
but must ne not h^ss tlmn (1, e.\clu.siv(‘ of tie* ])n*sideiit and vice-pn‘sident. if they 
are sidecti'd from outsnh* the councils, as maybe tinM-ase. The president and 
vice-prcsid(*nt are a])i)ointed by royal (h'cri'c. not elected by the eouiKuls, as in 
Franc('. The ([ualificatitms oi electors for members of the councils are an age of 
years and 1 years’<‘onnection with the industry An (Mpial number of repre¬ 
sentatives of employers and of employ<*es an* (dected by thi'siM lassi's, res])cctively. 
Nominations for memliers of the council must be signed by at least '.^5 electors m 
districts luiving l.OUh (doctors and l>y at least to in di.stricts having a smaller 
numb('r. Tin* term of offiei* is (I years, om'-half of the imuiibers h(dng elected 
eviuy d years. 

The councils of expeuds in Belgium have jurisdiction coneenniig di.sputeseither 
amongemployeesorbet ween em plovers ami tliiur employees, their scope licingthus 
somi'what wider than m Braiici' l\irln‘stoadisput(‘not coming Icclmu'ally under 
the jurisdiction of tlic (Council m iv also by <-ommon accoid reler the matt<*r to it 
tor conciliation Where thi* chum doi's not exci'cd ‘ibii fiaiics in value the deci¬ 
sion of the council is Mnal F;icli coiincil esiablislies within itself a hoard of 
conciliation consisting of 2 iik'HiIh'I s, l)t*fon* wliom all disputes must lx* brought 
in the Hr.st iustaue<‘. with jirovisiou for a]i]»eal to tlu* geneial hoaid Either 
party to a disjnite may take the initiative before the Imard. and the otlmr ])ai ty 
18 summoni'd formally as in a suit at law, luit the first emh'avor of (hecouncil 
is to bring about a voluntary :ign‘ement bctw(‘eii tin* parti('s The conmdl lias 
piivver to summon witue.s.ses to establish facts as to wliu li 1h(‘ i>arti(‘s disagree. 
The decisions of tlie council ar<‘ enforceable in tin* sum'way as those of courts. 
The mmnher.s of the council are allowisl a '^imill jiei diem, the expcxisi^s of 
maintaining tin* council h(*ing met liy tlie <-onnnun(‘s in proiiortion to the num¬ 
ber of working people em])loy(‘d in (‘uch C()inmune rc])rcs«nit(‘d withiii tin* juris¬ 
diction of tlie council, 

As in France, the wairk of tln'si* ]io(be'> practically doi's not c.xtmid at all to those 
general qiu'stions which can.*^(' strikes ami lockouts. 

2. Councils of industry and labor."—Belgmiii Hist undertook to establi.sb bodie.s for 
the settlement of general labor dis]mtes by arhilration and coneiliation m I8H7,^ 
on tlie basis of tin recoiiniK'ndatious made by the labor comnns.smn e.stablislied 
in the preci'ding year. As at Hr.st proposed tlu'.se bodies were to have only powers 
regarding the settleimuit of labor disputes, but later on the measure was modifiod 
so that they have many imjiortaut dutu's eouiiected with labor matters, particu¬ 
larly duties of au advisory miture 

Such a council of industry and labor maybe civated by royal decu'ee in any 
locality in which its utility is (hunoiistrated. The council may con.sist of a num¬ 
ber of different sections rejire-simting different industries. The number of meiii- 
bera in each section sliall not be le.ss than H nor mori* tlian 12. and shall he (Mjiially 
divided between (uniiloyers and enqiloyecs. The (pialifications tor electors ar(> 
the same as for eleettu's of the councils of experts, a separate electoral liody being 
constituted for tlxe selection of tin* employers’ representatives and of tlui employ- 
eea’ representatives in each stn^tion of fin* council. Elections are held by general 
ticket. No person is electi^d on tlie Hrst ballot unless hi* reciuves two-thirds of 
the number of votes cast. If a sufficient number of persons are not elected upon 
the first ballot a list of the candidates receiving the most votes is prepared and a 
second election is held, The term of office of the members is 8 years. Each sec¬ 
tion choos(*s from among its im'inbers a president and secretary. 

The powers of tlu'sc* boards regarding arbitration ami (umciliation are very 

> Hullctii), licimrlmcnl nf V<il \', |> ll‘t 
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indefinitely stated, no provision l)ein }4 made regarding tiie metliods to b(^ (miploytsl 
in settling disputes and no power to enforce their decisions being given. 

The law simply provides: “• WIkui the circumstances seem to re<iuiro it, the 
governor of the province, the mayor of the commune, or the president shall, upon 
the re(iuest of tlie employers or em])loyces, convoke the sivtion relating to an 
industry in which a conflict seems imminent This section shall use its efforts to 
terminat<‘ the difficulty.” 

These councils of industry and labor have acc-omplislied r<*latively little in the 
way i d settlement of labor disputes. Indeed, there has been a <’onsiderabU' degree 
ot indiff<*rence regarding the establishment of the councils, and it is only IxMaiuse 
of the activity ot the Government in setting tluun up that they have iM'como com- 
paratividy numerous. In 1802 the Fr<*ncli Office du Travail, after making a care¬ 
ful study of the working of tli<‘ Belgium law during the 2 yoais it had been in 
force. declan‘d that “ in s]nte of the efforts of the Govermnent. it has been very 
difficult to overcome the indifference or .silent hostility of both thetunployersand 
the workmen. Everywhere, it is stated, the number of persons who refrain from 
voting for th<‘ election of members for tin* councils has been largi* on the part of 
both the woikmeii and tin* employers, while in the casi- of several councils some 
of the sections could not be oontiiined hec-ause of the entire absence of candidates 
and of voters.' Statistics concerning the ♦■lection of the councils whicli actually 
have been established w'ere presented, and these showed that in many instances 
not more than om^-fourth or one-fifth of thewoikers entitled to vote took the 
pains to do so. while in few instances did the proportion reaeli one-half.' 

In iH'.ip one of tl>e sections of tlie council ot industry at (Uient, in an address to 
the other secUoii.s, lamented that out of the 11 .sections originally established 6 
Were inactive on account of the m'gh.'Ct of the employers to pre.sent candidates.^ 

It appears, also, that (‘v^'ii wlicre boards have been constituted their chief func¬ 
tion. and one in which they have ♦loubtless served a valuable end, lias b^-en that 
ot furnishing information and e.\pres.sioiis of opinion to the Government, rather 
than in settling disputes. From timc^ to lime the (b)vernment has summoned the 
coiiiieils of particular districts, or sections ♦>[ the same industries in different 
councils, to hold special sessions and furnish information ♦♦r recommendations 
uj>on particular subjects. Thus, in |H09, tin* coal-mining sections wen* required 
to give iniormation as to the existing rates of wages eoiiqiared with those of 
piM'vious years. 

Two y. ers after the system had Im^cii introduced the French bureau of labor 
reported 'h.it only in rare instances iiad there be(‘n any att(*mpt on the part of 
these coiiiu ils to settle labor disputes, and a study of individual instances showed 
that little success had atteiidiHl these efforts.The reason for this failure is 
attrilmted by the French authorities to the fact that the s^-ctions fri'quently 
include several really distinct trades, so that their iM*i)resentatives are not fitted 
to d^‘eid(^ disput(*s relative to a iiarticular trad<*. and also to the fact that the 
eoiini'ils attempt to unite two properly di.stinct fiinctioiiK. that of acting as a con¬ 
sultative body t<» the Government and that of conciliation and arbitration. The 
r(*ports of the Belgian bureau of labor for show only two or three instance's 
of the intervention of the councils in labor disputes, and these ap])aiently of little 
importaiice, since* they are dismissed with a brief paragraph, and since* tli(*y 
affe*ct(*d comparatively few weirkers.* 

^ In 1892 there was (*stablished m I^lgium a higher council of lHbe)r (Conseil 
Su]>erieur du Travail), whose e'hief e>bject is to constitute a center for the action 
of the vanou.s councils of industry and labor and te> act as an advise)ry body 
regarding indu.strial inatte'is. It is coinposeel of 48 members, 1(5 e)f whom are 
empleiyers, 10 workingme‘n, and 1(5 persons who have* a special kne)wledge of eco¬ 
nomic and labor matte*rs.^ 

3. Conciliation in the coUieriee of Mariemont and Bascoup.^’—A very elabe>rate and 
apparently V(‘ry satisfactory system of joint boards of conciliation has existed for 
some time in the gi-eat collieries epf Mariemont and Bascoup, e)perated by the same 
company and located in the province of Haiiiaiilt, These companies einpie)y more 
than 6.000 men. The main credit for the establishment of the system belongs to 
M. Julien Weiler, who was for many years the manager of the companies. The 
movemmit was started in 1876, after a jirolonged strike in the Mariemont mines. 
M. Weiler was influenced by Crompton’s book em industrial cemciliatiem. He 


> Ranport de* I’Oflicedii Travail, C(»n<-iliatnm ct Arlmnitri', [<fi 117-140 
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first established what he called cliainl)er8 of explanation (cbambres d’explications) 
in the workshops and construction departments of the company. Each of the dif¬ 
ferent trades represented in these sh<m8 was to have its own joint committee, 
composed of 6 workmen and 6 of the omcers or foremen of tlie company. 

M. Weiler says that at first the system did not work satisfactorily. The work¬ 
men distrusted the puqwse of the employers and felt shy in the presence of the 
representatives of the company. The meetings were not sufficiently informal. 
Later on the practice was somewhat modified, and the workmen became more 
familiar with it and more inclined to present their views and f>;rievances. The 
svsteiu was gradually extended to other departments of the .s(^rvi(M‘, though not to 
the mines themselves. As the result, various grievances which the company had 
scarcely known to exist have been remedied. M. Weiler reported in 18H8 that 
the boards had been in operation 12 years, to the complete satisfaction (d both 
parties. 

In the latter y(*ar a more formal method of com-iliation and arbitration was 
established for the two great collierit's themselves. In each a board was estab¬ 
lished, half of whose members were workingmen and half officers of the company. 
These boards have definitive power to settle (•(‘rtain <pu‘.stions arising between 
employers and employees, especially as to wages, and are not. as in case of the 
chambres d’exrdications, mere meetings tor the explanation of grievances. 

Records of tlie work of those new boards of conciliation for tin' years 1889 and 
1801 have been made available by the res(‘ar(-hes ot Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell. 
It appears that they have work(‘d very suc(;essf iilly and have decided many impor¬ 
tant (piestions. All (jnestions niu.st first be snbmitti'd to the chambres d'expaca- 
tions, and are only brought before the boards of conciliation in case of failure to 
reach a settlement. During 1890 there W(*re before the Bascoup board 89 ques¬ 
tions of general interest bearing upon the condition of more than one group of 
workmen, 15 sjiecial (piestions relatimr to one group or one sliop. and 3 individual 
questions. 

Various exi)res.sions of opinion have been made by members of the company and 
by prominent workmen, and appari'iitly all are extremely favorable as to the 
working of this sy.stein in the collieries of Mariemont and Bascoup. 


IV. GERMANY.' 

As in France and most other European countries, the main purpose of th(‘ arbi¬ 
tration tribunals established in Germany is to settle the minor disputes between 
employers and employees growing out of the labor contract itself, rather than to 
settle general disputes involving the terms and conditions of employment. Two 
sets of tribunals are established by the (German law for this purpose. 

Hand industry is still much more common in Germany than in England or the 
United States. The old system of trade guilds among hand workers still prevails, 
and is encouraged by a statute providing for the incorporation of such guilds 
and for their regulation. The German law of 1897 concerning guild.s i>r()vides 
that persons who carry on trades on tlndr own account can form guilds for the 
advancement of their common trade interests. One ol the functions of these 
guilds is the adjustment of disputes between members of the guilds and th-.r 
apprentices. For this purpose arbitration tribunals may be organized by them, 
whose jurisdiction excludes that of the local arbitration boards provided for by 
the law of 1890, described below. These tribunals must be comixised of a presi¬ 
dent, designated by the Government, and not necessarily a member of the guild, 
and at least 2 other members, half chosen from among guild members by the guild 
itself, and half chosen by journeymen and other employees of guild members. 
The decisions of these bodies are enforceable as civil judgments, although an 
appeal may be taken to the ordinary arbitration authorities, except in certain 
cases where the matter in dispute does not excec'd 100 marks in value. 

Prior to 1890 various local arbitration tribunals had grown up in different parts 
of Germany. Some of these tribunals had been organized by the local authorities 
themselves. They were lacking, however, in efficiency, and the absence of uni- 
fomity in their character and methods was a considerable disadvantage. This 
evil was remedied by the general arbitration law of July 29.1890. 

This measure does not compel the establishment of arbitration tribunals, but 
permits local authorities, whether of communes or provinces, to establish them 
with the approval of the central goveniment. Once established, however, the 
organization and procedure of the tribunals must be essentially uniform. The 
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arbitration tribunals may be established for single communes, p^ts of coiinmines, 
or unions of communes, and for all of the industries of thediariict or only for par¬ 
ticular groups of industries. The law contains special provisions concerning arbi¬ 
tration courts for the industries of coal mining, salt manufacture, (piaiTying, etc. 
The law relates only to factory employees, not apjdying to the handicraft trades 
above referred t<j. 

Each arbitration tribunal must consist of a president and deputy president, who 
are elected by the local authorities for a term of not less than 1 year, neither of 
whom may be an employer or employee, and of not less than 4 ass^iciates. These 
associates must be (dected in eijual numbers l)v the employers and employees. 
Only those persons arc cl(*ctors wlio have completed their twenty-fifth year and 
who have been employed at least 1 year within the juriRdi(;tion of the court and 
in the industries covered by it. The members of the court must be at least 30 
years of age, and their teriii of office must Ik* not less than 1 nor more than 0 
years. Associates are not paid a .salary, but are recompensed for time lost and 
for traveling expdises. 

When actually cxci-iising its function.s an arbitration board must consist of the 
president, 1 emplover. and 1 employee, unless by local statute it is provided that 
a larger iinmher of associates shall be called. Parties may not be represented by 
couns(‘l or persons who make ahusinessof court proceedings. If the parties duly 
ajipear, effort must first be made by tlie arbitration tribunal to bring about an 
.amicable settlement If such agreement is reached, its tenns must 1)6 rec^orded in 
the minutes. It no agremiieni is readied, the case goes to trial, and after taking 
evidence tlie court renders its jmlgment. which is enforceable ai^cording to the 
general rules relating to civil jirocedure. The cost.s of ])nH-ednre are made very 
low. 

The power of these boards to render enforoeabh* decisions (‘Xtends only to mat¬ 
ters growing out of the labor contract, to claims on account of services rendered 
or f<tr indemnities arising out of the relation uf employer and employee, and simi¬ 
lar matters. If the amount in dispute exc-tied lOi) marks, an appeal may he taken 
to the district (Mmrt. 

The German arbitration tribunals are also given power, however, t() act as 
boards of conciliation in more general laboi disputes, where their services are 
j«)intly re([uested by the ])arties. When sitting as su<di a Ixiard of conciliation, a 
tnlmnal must con.si.st ol the ]>iesident, 2 employer associates, and 2 employee 
associati - This number may, liowev(‘r. b<^ increased by the addition of an e<iual 
number of t'xperts (Verlrauensmanmu ) for employers and emph^yees. The board 
first endeavors to effect conciliation. In case of failure to do so it renders a de¬ 
cision on the points of dispute by majority vote. If, however, it is found that 
all the employer associates and experts voted one way, and all theemidoyee asso¬ 
ciates and experts voted aiiotlier way, the president may withhold his vote and 
declare that a decision has not been reached. When a decision is announced, the 
parties must declare within a 8pe<’ific time whether they will abide by it or not. 


V. AUSTRIA.' 

The laws of Austria, like those of Germany, provide for the organization of 
trade guilds in the handicraft trades, and reouire them to establish arbitration 
committees for the adjustment of disputes between guild members and their 
employees. 

In addition to these provi.sions, a law of 1809 was designed to permit the estab¬ 
lishment of arbitration tribunals after the model of the French councils of prud- 
liommea. This law, however, proved ineffective, since the creation of councils 
was entirely voluntary with members of industries. A now law of 1890'^ ^cord- 
ingly provided for tlie compulsory establishment of such arbitration tribunals 
whenever deemed desirable by the local authorities or central government. In 
general, it is expected that the initiative in the creation of the courts will come 
from the provincial councils or from local boards of trade and industry, factory 
insi>ector8, and other industrial bodies. If the recommendation of these authori¬ 
ties be approved by the minister of justice, acting in conjunction with the other 
ministers concerned with the branches of industry to which the courts specially 
relate, an order is issued establishing a court. Its jurisdiction may include a 
commune, part of a commune, or a number of communes, and may cover all 
classes of industries or one particular class. 
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Each court coiiKintH of a president, a substitute, and not Ie.s8 than 10 associates 
representing emidoyers and JO representing employees. The president and his 
HUDstitute are appointed by the minister of justice and must have the mialifica- 
tions necessary for judges. The associates must be at least 80 years old. They 
are elected for 4 years, one-half retiring from office every 2 years. If either the 
employers or employees entitled to elect members of the court refrain from doing 
so, the public authorities may appoint representatives for them. Associates are 
not salaried, but are granted their actual expenses, while those chosen from among 
the workingmen are indemnified for loss or time. 

For the purpose of tran.sac^ting busines-s each industrial court consists of the 
president and 1 emidoyerand 1 employee asso(uated. Parties maybe represented 
by an agent or other employee. 

The jurisdiction of these arlntration tribunals is minutely defined in the law, 
but may be stated in general to include only such matters as grow out of the lalior 
contract. The original jurisdiction of the courts is not limited by the aiiionnt in 
dispute, but its judgimnit as to all matters involving more tlian od gulden ($20.80) 
is 8ubj(‘ct to appeal to the civil C()urts. There is no provision us in Germany for 
conciliatory action hy these tril)unals in regard to geiufral labor disputes. 



('HAn'KK VI. 


ARBITRATION IN AUSTRALASIAN AND OTHER BRITISH 
(^,0].0iNlES. 


Exponmonts iii legislation liav(! Ix'on i)ecnliaiiy iiuinorons in rooont years m the 
Anstralasian colonies. Lai)or lej^islation lias been ena<*te<l in the various colonies, 
mnch of whieh goes further in regulation of the <'OiHlitions of labor than the 
legislation of any other country. During tin* ])ast <leca<le the inovenicnt in these 
colonies in favor of ]teaceful niethotlsof settling labor (lisputes has been a very 
markeii one. Plere it is that the first attempt at compulsory arbitration has been 
made. New Zealand estaldished this system as (oirly as 1H04 ami W<'sr<'rn Austra¬ 
lia followi'd in UMIO. Elaborate arbitration acts liave also bemi ado])ted in South 
Australia and in New South Wales, and in tiie last-mnned colony tlH‘ (im'stion 
of adopting compulsory arbitiation is being ^<'liously <’onsideied along the lines 
of the New Zealand measure, having rectaved strong siippoit during tlie legis¬ 
lative session of IDOO. Voluntary arl)itratioii lias also made coii.siderable progress 
in these colonies. 

I. NEW ZEALAND. 

1. History of movement.'—It washy the gr(*at maritime strike, whieli spirad over the 
whole ot Australasia, that Mr. Reeves, tlu' N<*w Zealand imnist(‘r of labor, was 
led to make a thorough study of arbitration as a remedv for labor disputes He 
examineil all the arbibration laws wlii<‘li bad been passed aii<l stndi(‘d their work¬ 
ings. He declared that he had found the Massaebusetts Roaidot (’onciliation 
and Arbitration to be‘’the one voluntary State tribunal that seems to do good 
work.” The inter volition of this board had bei'ii sneei'ssful in many small cases 
in which .strong passions had not been aroused; but Mr. Reeves declared that the 
experience of other countnes.not excepting the experienee of Massachnsetl.s, con¬ 
fined a.s it had been to voluntary conciliation and arbitration, was a record of fail¬ 
ure wherever it was most im]>artant that it slionld succ(!ed and a success only 
when success was of comparatively little consefineiice. 

The compulsory arbitration bill was first submitted to the New Zealand parlia¬ 
ment in It was offered again in and 1Ht)4 It ])assed the lower house 

3 times before it was got through the upper house At last, in 1^94. it was 
passed without change in its fundamental principles and with the concurrenceof 
the leader of the opposition and .several of his most important followers. The 
leader of the opjiosition said: “ 1 believe that we have to a great e.xtent tlie very 
best bill tliat can be devised in tln^ interests of the colony.” The bill took effect 
in January, 18!ir). The first case under it was tried in May, 1800. 

2. Description of New Zealand law.—For the inforiiiation of those who may desire to 
make a more detailed study of the New Zealand arbitration legislation the full 
text of the law. as amended, is given as a note at the end of this section.'' 


I I>1<0(1. A Coiiiitn VVitlioiit Strikes sw cspecmily iiilnxluctioii Dv W Rwves, author of arbiira- 
tlnll hill 

-Mr Movd .suminHrizes the iniiin iioiiitH of the New Zoiilami law as follows 
•' 1 It applies only to indiisines in which there are triule unions 
‘■‘1 It<loe.snot iirevcnt private eonoiliatum or arbitration 
•• B Coneilintioii is exhausted b\ llie Slat** before it re-sorts to arbitration. 

•‘I If conciliation IS unsuccess/ul. the <lisputants must arbitrate 

Disobedience of the award may b<‘ punished or not at tlie discretion of the court 
“The compulsion of the law is thrccfold—eompulsory publicity, compulsory refereiu’e toadlsln- 
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It JH i'Kpi‘< ially to !)(* obH<‘rviMl that tht* law applies only to disputes in which 
associations of woi kin;,MJi<*n are concerned, Wliilo an individual employer may 
demand the arbitration of a dispute betw<*en himself and a labor orj;anization 
whether that oi^anization be re;jpstered under the new law or otherwise, employees 
may briiiK theii’ di'inands bi'fore the arbitration tribunals only in casi' tlnw have 
registered under tin' arbitration law' or under the trade-union law and have 
made themselves subject to their respective obligations. The New Zealand 
parliament recognized tlie practical impossildlity of carrying on elTective arbi¬ 
tration, or even (‘tfective (;oin-iliation. where one jmrty is an iinorgaiiizinl body ot 
workingmen. 

The provisions regarding tbr U'gistry ot industrial unions, the term applied to 
organizations of employees and (‘iiijiloyers alike, are more' fully described else- 
wliere.' In general, it may be said that any organization may r<*gister on com¬ 
plying with certain ri'(pnri*iiients, and t'lereby becomes a body corjuirate. with 
power to sue and be sinsl. to hobl prop<‘rty, and to make enloreeable agreements 
regarding conditions of lalior or othi'i’ matters The provisions regarding indus¬ 
trial agreements ai(' esjus-ially imjioitaiit. Tlu'y are to lie duly filed witli the 
supri'ine court, and may be enforced in the sanu' manner as .iwards of the court 
of arbitration, Any union so registeieil or legisteied uiulei tlie trade-union act 
has the powi'i- to coni]M'l others witli whom it has industrial n'lations to submit 
matleis in disputi' to arbitration. 

The New Zealand law makes provision for conciliation as a first means for 
bringing aliout the setthunent of disputes, and it was the tliouglit ot the framers 
of the measure that di.sjmtes woii]<l seldom be eaiiied to the aidual decision of 
the arbitraiion couit, The governor of the colony may divide it into industrial 
di.stricts, m each of wlncli a board of <-oncilia1ion shall Ix' established, to consist 
of not less than 4 nor more than II members. One-half ot the members shall be 
einjiloyers and shall be eli-cted by the emiiloyers'iiniens in tin distiiid, and the 
other half shall Im' employees and elected by the registered labor unions. It is 
e.specially notew'orthy that tmly i«‘gistered niiioiis ot fonployers and omploues 
partake in tlu' s<‘lection of these ]>oar<ls of (•oneiliation If for any reason tfie 
majority or all of the employms in a di.stnet .■'ec fit to refram fiom founing 
organizatnnis of employcis. fliose lefiaimng have no .''hare in selecting tin' boaid 
of conciliation, although thi'y tlo liavi' tin* right to bring disputes befoie the 
boards when once they aie establisln'il. and may be compelh'd to submit to its 
intervention. So. too. uiioigani/.ed workingiin'ii. labor organizations not reg¬ 
istered under the ,i< t. have no sliaie in the election. In ca.se*. for any reason, 
organizations of employeis or employees tail to elect tlie members whom they are 
entitled to clioosi', tlie governor may ai)i)oint fitting persons to complete the 
iiK'inbi'r.ship of tlie board. The mi'inbers of (‘ach boaid are ri'qiiircd to select an 
impartial ]H'ison, not one of llieii own members, to act as chairman 
In addition t(> tlii'.se boaids of conciliation, which have no tinal authority to 
decide dispub'H, tliere is a court of arbitration for the whole colony. Tliis cou- 
si.sts of mcmlx'is. all apjiointed by the governoi. but 1 clio.seii fiom among 
candidares to 1 m' recommended by tlie couneils of tlie industrial assoc-iations of 
employers (cacli council being entitled to lecommend a candidak), and another 
apixnnti'd similai ly from candidates n'C'ommended by tlu' indu.strial associations 
of einployet's. L<x'ai unions of employees <lo nut take part in these recommenda¬ 
tions, but only central oiganizations compiLsing several local unions. So, too, 
associations ot unions of employins only take part in the nomination, unless 
there lie no such associations, in which case local unions of employeis may do so. 
The third memlK'r of the court, who i.s its pre.sideiit, is to be a judge of the 
supreme court selected by the governor. Tins lattc'r provision is important as 
giving a .indicial character and standing to tlie proceedings. 

Any employer or association of employers may apply to a board of conciliation 
to intervene in a dispute with their employees, jirovided such employees an^ 
organized under tlie arbij ration law' or tlie trade-union law. Similarly any organ¬ 
ization ot employees, winch is duly registered, may apply to tlie board of concilia¬ 
tion. If tlie board of conciliation considers that tliere is a sufticient reason for 

tere.'-U'd ftrlnliT. j>ro\ id<-<l tin- ilisputxiits will not HrhUralc \oIinitariIy, compulsory obedience to the 
rtward 

"It floex not forbid nor prevent di'^piilcs, but makes tlie anbij^onisls (ij:ht their battles in court 
aocc»rding to a legal <'odo iiisit-ad of the oniinary ‘ riile.'^ of war ’ 

■‘There is no 'making men work by law’ and no 'ti-xing of wages by law.’ The law snys only 
that il thev work it must be w ilhmit sirikes and lockouts, ami that, if (hey can not agree as u» prices, 
the decision shall lie left to some impartial person and not fought out ’’ 

No dispules ean be considered exee[>t In trades in which there arc iraile unions, and tlien only if 
the unions have registered under the taw .\iiy 7 persons ean form a trade union under the act and 
ctaiin all li.s privileges. (Llo\d, A Country Without Strikes, [ip 
' See p fit). 

it 
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action on its part, it may give notice io tbe otlier ])arty ami may proc»‘e<l witli its 
investigations. The <-ompnls(H‘y feature here lias to do with initiation of investi¬ 
gations; the hoards of conciliatnoi have no power to coinpid oliedience to their 
awards. Tlie pr<K;e('dnigs befon^ tlie-i' hoards are very informal and inexpensive; 
no (Counsel or solicitor is allowed to appear unless all the ]>arties consent tlu'ieto. 
Each hoard has ample power to suinimni witnevse^. It may apjsunt experts to 
assist in the investig.ition of technual (piestions, and these are 4le(*ined inemhers 
of tht‘ hoard for the ])iii pose of settling these ]Knti('nlar matt<'rs. The chief func¬ 
tion of the hoard is to ascertain facts and t«» (Oideavor to recomule the \)ar1i<‘s. It 
may from lime to tiim' mak<‘ suggestions to the ])arti»'s and endeavor to hring 
about an agre('ment If no settlement is finally r»‘ach(‘d hy the consent (►! the 
disimtants. the hoard sliall decide the ijiU'stion mtcoiding to its merits, and sliall 
make a report or recommendation in wntnig. Eacli )>arty. liowi-ver. may appeal 
to tile conit of arbitration for a further iiiv»‘stigation and the rendering of a 
iiinding decision In th(‘ absence of siieh an ai>peal.the effect of the a<‘ti.on of the 
board of conciliation d(‘i>cnds altog<‘tlier (»ii the will of the parties, who may or 
may not agiee to he hound by it. Anv hoard of eoiKoliation may reftT mutters 
ui)on W'hic’h it can not agrc'c to the coni t of ai hitration. or if the hoard can not 
agree, it may simply report tliaf fa<'t. li‘:i,ving it to the iiarties to appeal to the 
higher court if th*\v see tit. 

The comt of arbitration conducts its ])ri» ecdiugs with greater foimality than 
the hoaids of eoneiliafion. tlic methods heuig in some rc'gards similar to those in 
aiaw conit. hut simpler and less expensive 'reeliiucal i-irors in the proceeiling.s 
may not In* allowed to iiivalidati* tlie decision. (’oiinscl or solicitors may appear 
for the parties. The coin t has full iiower to summon witnesses and secure hooks 
and pa])ers. The court may velei matteis lo a local board of conciliation for 
investigation and rcjiort and shall in such <-as»' base its award on the report of 
thi* hoard. 

The most luteri'sting ]>rovisioiis aie tliesr regarding the enforcement of the 
award of tli(' comt of arbitration The awaid must detim* clearly tin.' pi-rsons or 
organizations to which it apidies. ami is binding iijion them for sucli time, not 
exceeding two vf'ars. as the court sliall \\s It an oruamzation is named in the 
decision, all persons who aie members at the time or who thereafter become 
meinhcvs ai»‘ bound by it An award may direct l]j<‘])<iyment of money by one 
party to tlu^ other, ami in such case the payment may be enforc»‘d by or<!(T of 
court. wards may also pi’esciabe the conditions of labor. A special provision 
declares Hiat the court may ])rcscribe a minimnm rati* ot wages, with special per¬ 
mission for th<‘ ])ayment of a lower rate in the case of any worker iinahle to 
<‘arn the prescnbe<i minimnm Any iiersoii or organiz.itiou thm-eafler violating 
th«‘ terms of th<“ awai d is subji-ct to iH'iialty. the amount to be determined by the 
court of arbitration on tlKsqiplication of the aggrieved i)arty atterinoper hearing. 
The aimnint of penalty wluch may be assessed against any peison shall not 
<*\'ceod £500, nor shall the aggregati* of penalties ami cosls. as regards all parties, 
exiteed £500. All property belonging to tie* .pidgnieiit debtor, including the 
propi'rty of organizations of einidoyiTs or em])loy<-es.may he .seized in ])ayment«>f 
till' .iudgmeiit. and if the properly of an organization is insnthcient buneet any 
penalty assessed against it. its members maybe In-ld lialilel'or tlie d(*ficiency, 
])rovided that no imaribei'shall be liable tor iiioie than £10 under this provision. 

While tli(‘provisions regarding tlie eiffbrcoiiieiit of awaiwls are not altogether 
clear, it is ai)parently the casi* that jienalties for the violation oi awards on the 
partoif woikingmeii could be asst'ssed in the lirst itistaiiee onl_\ against the organ¬ 
ization as such, mddirectly against imhvnlnal memlx'i s. The organization would 
be able to liold its members in line by the provision that no member may with* 
draw without giving;! months* notice or without paying all his dues. It is, never¬ 
theless, obvious that ciiciimstances might arise nndei which a large iinmher of 
meinbersof an tirganizatioii niiglit. against the will ot the organization, violate 
th(^ terms of an award and withdraw from memliershi]) after giving the n'lpiired 
notic(^ and before any pi'iialties could be collected from them. As yet there has 
been no ex])orience of this sort. 

When the law was lirst iiassial tlie only penalty for violation of tlie .ludgments 
of the court was imprisonment. This seemed so harsh a penalty that the judges 
evaded it by every possible t(‘chni<‘ahty. ami the workingmen would not ask for 
the imprisonment of tlnur (*inploy<‘rs even whiui tlu'y felt theinselves aggrieved. 
The law has been amended so that a tine not exceeding S;i,5()0 may be inflicted, 
and this is found greatly to increase tlie efficacy of the act.' 


11Joyil, \ Countr} witlioiil Strikes. p|>, ‘j'l 
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THK INDtJHTRIAl, 0()MMW8I0N:—ARBITEATION. 


I 

Till! NKW ZKAI.ANII JNIIIISTRIAI, CONCI 1,1 ATKIN AND ARHITIIATKIN ACT AS AMENDED. 


[A<-} of Aiijf'iHt 31. IHM, a« HiitoMiJed Octofx rl«. l?i9S, October 17,aiirl November !>, 1H98 Amend- 
nleIlt^ iiieorpouited in orljflnal law bv I)r. W. F VViIloiiKhbv In Bnlletiii of the l)epartment of Labor, 
Vf, |)p ■207 -i’:hi. from wlih’h iHIh (cxi ih taken ] 

AN AC'I' io fuelll(at<- the Hrttleineiil ol indiiHiriai di^imtes ii\ eoneillnlion iiiid iirbitnilion 
[.tM An>rn8t, 1891! ' 

Jit it I iKirldl III/ till -;/' IK i‘il iiin) iiihlii III ,N» ID y.iiihtiiil III I’ll I tin III! lit nioii'iiili/i il, mill hi/ l/n' niil/ionti/11/ tJir 
Hiliiii, ((•< foUniri- 

1. '1'lu‘shoil title of (his ael is '‘Tlio liidii'lnai Coneilintioii and Arhitntfioii A( I. 1894 ” It sliall 
eoiiH' into loree on the Inst day ol .lannarv, IMi'i 

In this ael, unless the eorilex t otlnTui’-e re<]mres— 

•• Association ” means an indii'tnal association rcjtistcred piir'iiant to this act 

“Board” iiieaiisa bonolof conciliation for an indiisinal distriu eonstitn(c<l under this act, and 
includes a special Ooanl of coneilialmn 
“ Court” means the court ol arbitration constituted lunli'i tins act 

“ Emphiyer” includes jK-rsons, lirins, coin[>anieH, ainl eoipoMlion-- einplovintf workers - 
“Industrial dispute” means any di'-pnie ansmt,; between (me or luof' emp)o\ers or Industrial 
unions, trade unions, or associations ot employers and one or more iiidiistnal iiinoiis, 1 rade iimoiis, or 
associations of workers in relation to indiMrial mntiets as herein defuie>i 
” Industrial matters” means all matters oi ihnit>-s atfeeiiiii: or ndailnir to woik 'hme or to be done, 
or the iirhik'KCs, rights, or duties ol em|>loyeis or ivorkers in anv industry, ami not invoh injr <jiies- 
tloiis which are or ma\ he the siibjei t of proeis'diiiKs loi an iiidietable ofTeiise. and, witlmiU limiliiiK 
tile f^imeral nature of the nbo\e <telmilioii, im hides all 01 any inatltTs relaliiiK lo- 
(ii) Tlie uaKcs. allowances, or reiiiimeradoii of anv pel sons <‘mploye<l in any iiKlnsirv ((i- the jirieeH 
paid or to be (aiid therein in respect of such einj.lov ineiil 

(b) The hours of emplov iiient, sex, hko, tinaliliealioii or status .o workers, and the mo'le, leriiis, and 
conditions of mi.|)loviiient 

(e) The employment ol <‘liil<lteii (»i voiinir perstnis, <*1 di anv person oi persons or clas.s of jaasons 
In anv industry, or the dismissal of or relu'iil to -miplov an\ parlienlar pcisjm or persons or class ot 
persons therein 

(d) Any csiaMihlied eiisioiii Ol usai.'eolain iiidiist 1 \, cil lici irciieialh m in ihc part leiilnr district 
alTeeteil 

(e) Anv claim ansnm' under an indiisinal jiftrceiiiciil 

” fndustnal union ” meins mi industrial union ri't;ivicrcd and ineor|io(aic(l urn lei 1 Ins act 
“ fiiduslrv ” meatiH anv luisiiiess, iiade. maiiiifacttitc, uiidoitakiiiyr, ealliii;', <>r eiiiiilovimmt of an 
Industrial elmraeier 

"Onieer” of a Ifiule union, indnstnal union, 01 association ol workers, means oiiK the president, 
vlce-prcsldiuit. seeretan , or treasiner of such hodv 
” Froseribeil manner” means tlie manner presciihed bv iei.nilaiioiis made piirsuaiit to lliisivei 
” ItcKistrar” imams tlie rt'Kistiar ol liiemilv socieiics 

“isiipreme eoiirl ofliee” means (he othe<' ol tlie siipreim' eouit in the distnef eonstltnleti under the 
Huprv'mo court net, 1H.H2. wheieiii anv matter aiiscs (o vvlm h such expression ndiiles and, where 
there me two riicIi ollu'es in ati v .such district, it mca.ns 1 [ia t one ol such otliees which is nearest to the 
plaee or loealily wherein anv such matter anscs 
“Trade union” means anv trade union renisiered under the irade-iinion a<‘l, lsT8 
Worils in this act reh'rriiiK to anv clerk, p«‘rsou, olheer, oiHee, place, loealitv, union, association, or, 
other matter or tlilliff shall b(“ coii.stiiied distiilmiiv idy us referniiKloeacti clerk, pet son, ollicer. ofhee, 
place, lix'ality, uiiion. association, or matter or tlilntr to w horn or to wtiieli the provision isap|)lieable 

I’vHl I 


REOlHTKATtoS OK IMUs I |{ IA 1 I'MO.Ss ANO \sso<| A I lONH 
(/I JiKhi.-liinl Iinioid 

Ji. A .soehUv eonsistiiiK of anv iinmher ol persons, not beiii;r less Ilian .5, ' residiiijf within the col¬ 
ony, laufullv assoeiatv'd tm the piiiposeof pioteetnm' or fnrtlietiiiK (he interests of employers<ir 
workers iii or in I'ontieeiion w ith anv nidtisti v m the ( oloiiv, and w lietliei foi med before* or after llie 
passiiifr Ol this act, miiv be* icKisteied as an iii'liistrial union [airsnanl to this act on eoinplianee with 
llie fofiowluK provisions 

(1) An apivlieation for rcKistintion,statin;'(he nanieol the proposed indiisinal union,simll be made 
to the registrar, signed bv two or mote olliet'isoi tlie sov lelv 

(2) Such a|tpii<*ation uliall be aeefitiipnnied by (a) a list oj the uieiiibers and ollieer.s of the society, 
(b^ two eopk'Hof (he rules ol the soeietv , (e) a eopv of a resotiilion passed bv a majoruv of the mem- 
bern present at a general meeting of (lie society spenallv ealleil in aeeordama' with the rules for that 
purpose only and desiring ri'gistration as an industrial union 

(3) Sucli rulessliall specily the purposes tor which the soelelv is foimed, and shall (irovide for— 

(a) Theapixuntmeiilof aeoniinitteeof management, a ehairinaii, secretary,and any other necessary 
ofneers, or, il thoiiglil fit, of a Iru'tee or ti iislee.s, and for siifiplying anv vaeaiiev oe<*urrmg tlirongli 
any cause proscribed bv the rules, or by death or resignation 

(b) The prjwers, duties, and removal of (lie eonimiltee, and of anv ehairman, secretary, or other 
omceror trustee of (lie society, ami tlie control rvf the eoninutlee by general or special iiK-'ctings. 

(c) The manner of enlling general or special meetings, the i|Uorum thereat, and the manner of 
voting thereat 

(d) The mode in which industrial agreeimmts and any other mstrumeiits shall be made and by 
whom executed on behalf of the society, and in what manner the society shall be represented In any 
proceedings before a b<»ard or the court 

(e) The cushKly and use of the seal, iiieludiiig power to alter or renew the same, 


• The wonls “to encourage tlie foruiation of industrial unions and a.s8oeiations and” appearing 
Immediately after the word “act” in the iirliieipal act were suppressed by the amendment act of 1898. 

‘■•The principal act uses the word “ workmen “ The amendment act of 1896 provides that the word 
“workers” shall be substituted for “workmen” throughout the act 
8 Changed from 7 intihe principal net to 6 by the amendment act of 1895 
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) f) 'I lie iNHilrol of (l»o proiKTty (»f Uio s<)< iet\, nn*! the iinestmciit of the fundj* thereof; and for an 
iiiiiaiul or otluT penodx-nl audit of tlie m-countH 

(^) 'J'he inspection of th(‘b<M'ks nii<i the names of meinlKT* of Hm'M adoty hj, ever> jierson havlnjf 
an interest in the funds tlieri'of 

(h) A reitister of moiiilHTsniid the iinale in ivhieh and the terms on whieh persons shall beeome or 
cease to be members, and so that no member shall discontinue his meml»ership witlioiil KiviiiKUt 
least :$ months’ previous written notice to the seercfary of intention so to do. nor until su«-h member 
liu“ paid all fees nr other dues pay able 1)\ him to the union under its mu's. an<l which fees or dues, 
in so i.ir as tliev are owiiii; lor ariv nernsl of niemlK*rship .subsequent to the reifistration ol the soeii-l) 
under tins act, may bo sued for and reeoieiNsl in any eoiirl of eompi-tent juris<lictii>n In any person 
oi Hiitlioriti empoiiered to do so In law or b> sui h rules 

(i I 'I’he eoiidllet ot (lio btlsUless of the .sooietl at some coin eiiietn address lo he spceltled, utld t<> he 
called the re«:isiere<l oHu e of tiie soeieti 

■I. (1) 'I'lie rules ma\ aKo provide for aiii other mutters not eontrari to law,and lor their aiiiend- 
nieiit, repeal, or alteration, but so thut the requisites of subsoi-tinii three of ilie last ]^^el■ednl^J section 
sliall alwa\s be pro\ nled foi 

(2) ('opii‘s ol all nimuidineiits or alteniiions ol an\ rules sliall after tieinv; \enlied li\ ihcseeretan 
or some other ollicer of the society, be sent lot he resist rar who .shall ie<-oid the same 

(:l) A printed eop\ <if the rules of the soeudy shull be delnensl b> the sia-ieU to aii\ iieison retjuir- 
iiiK the same on paj meiit of a sum not exeeiafiti); one shilling [21 eeiilsj. 

Notwidistandinif anvthiiiu to the eonlrar\ <‘onlaine<l m section lliri'c of (lie principal act. it is 
heiebv eiiai'ted as follows Where a eonartnersliip lirm is a member of an> such soeudi,, ea<'h indi- 
vidiia) i>arliier r<-si<iing in New Zenlana shall he <leemed an individual iiiemher of ilii' soeieti, and 
alsooi (he indiisinal union when such soeielv is registered as a union; any ineoi|K>ruted or registered 
com pan \ mav la* rcKislered as an imlnstnal union of emplo\ ers • 

Each indnsirtal union .shall t>e di'cnied Ii* he in the lliduslriul dl.striet wheieln Its registered oillee 
IS sit mile, and shall e.xereisc its ruflit of AoUiiKat lh(‘election of the Ixiard of thut district aeeor(lm>rl\, 
or 111 aii\ industrial district in u Inch sueh indusinal union shall <’arr\ on its hiisiness, or anv hraiieh 
or part ol its business, and for sueh purpose anv sm li union mav he als.> n'Kistered in un\ or ev<-r\ of 
sneli iiniustrial disirii t oi ilistriels - 

III till- ease t>f an\ ineoiporiiled or IcKistered <'ompun\ the direi'tors shall snlhejcntlv re|ireseii( the 
members fur the pur])os(‘ of the application to rexisti-r as an imliistnal union of empio.MTs, ami (lie 
rooliiiion preserila d by subsection one ol sceie ai three of the jiriiieipal lu I mav aeeordniKd be q 
resolution of Itie iliua-tors 

5. (Ill bellin’.satislK’il tlial the nrovisioiis 1)1 section three in relationloanupplieationforn-nistra- 
tioii hat e bei'ii eoinplieil w itli, the renisirai sliall renisler (he soeiett, without fee, as an indiislrial 
union pnrsnaiit to tlie a[»phenlioii, and shall is,sm‘ a eertilieate ot renistrt and meorpuratioii, ivlileli. 
unless ]iio\ ed to ha\ e been I'Uliceled, shall lie conelnsi\e e\ idi-in e of the fact of such lenistmt loli and 
iiieoi'iroiadoii, and ot the validity thereoi 

h. rpon rceeiving siicli eel tilieate e\ it\ siich iiidnstnnl union sliall heeome a body eorpoiate, liv 
the lenistered name, liavinn perpetual siieccsvion until dissolved or the renistratioii theieol is ean- 
eeleii as hereinafter provnied, and shall have a eoinmoli seal 'J’luTi' sliall he inserted iii (he renis- 
teted name of every indusinal union (lieword •‘employers” or “workers” aeeonlinn lovvhetlior 
such union shall l)e'a union of eiiiploversia workers, as’thus 'I'hc Hootmakers IndiisiriHl I’liloii of 
\\ orkers 

7. Anv industrial union mav purchase or takt' on lease, in the name of' lie union or of trustees for 
such unli I anv lioiise or building and any land, ami may sell, iiiortj^iiKc, exchuiiK*', or b't the same. 
Ol any jiarl thereof, ami no purchaser, assiym'e. inortKaK<‘c, or tenant shall h** hoiiml to iiuinire 
vvhetlier th' union or the trustees have aiitliorjlv for such sah*. mortKa;re, exi'liaiiKc, or l»-ltini', and 
the receipt ol sueh (ru.slees shall b<- a iliselmrjie hir die money arisin^j tlu'iefrom 
K. Anv trade union leirlstered under the (rado-uiiioii a< t, Ik'k, may la* ri'Ki .ensl by die same name 
(with die insertion ol siieli mldilioiial vvonls as afor<‘said) under this m-i iiy making a()|tliealion to 
the rest'll rar for the piirposi*. and tin* rcKistrar shall rcKister such trade union as an indusinal in non 
aceordinulv, and issue a eertilieate of ref^istnilioii and ineorporatioii as luTelnbefore prov nled 
For the purposes of tins act every bram-h of a trade union .shall be eoiisMered as a <lisdiiet union, 
and ma^ he separatiOy rcKisiereil as an imlusiriul union umlertliis act. ami tlie ruli-s for the time 
bmiiK ol uiiv trade union, with .sueli luMitioii or imHlihealioii as mav he iio'cssarv to kivc'■ ffeet to 
thisael, shall he deemed to be the rules of die indiisiriHl union when rejtisiered under tin . imaet- 
ment Provided (hut (he reitislrar sliall not refuse to register u trade union the riilesoi which contain 
sueh aihlition or inodilleadon as aforesaid, unless vm-h rules are distiiietiv contrary to some express 
provision of this ui t 

ih No imlU'tnal union shall be regisb‘rc<l umhT a uamc identical wuli dial by wdiicli any other 
industrial nnion has been registered under this act, or bv which any other trade union has been 
registered under the trade-union m-l, 187H, or m. near resemhling any sueli name as to be likely to 
dei’eive the mcinhers or llie [uiblie 

10. The effect of registration shall be to remh r die industrial union, ami all persons who may be 
members of any society or tra<le union regis(ere<l us an imhistrial union at die time of registration, or 
who after such'rogistration may become inembeis of anv soeietv or iraile union so registered, subject 
to ihe junsilietion by this act given (<> a boanl and the <‘ourt n'spectiv eiv, and liable to all the provi¬ 
sions of this act, am'l alt sueh persons shall be boninl bv die rules of the mdiistnu] union during the 
eolitiiuiance of the meinberslili). 

11. Anv industrial union may at any time uppiv to the registrar in the pretK'ribed manner for a 
eulieellation ot the registration thereof, and tin* registrar, after giving six weeks’ public notice of his 
iiiteiition so (o do, limy euiieel sm-h registration, but no registration sliall be I'aiieelcd during Ihe 
progress of anv eom-iliation or arlulralion affecting .such union until the hoard or court liasgiveti its 
dei'ision or made its award, iior in any ease unle.s.s the registrar shall he satisfied lliat thei’aneeltation 
IS desired by a majority of the members of ilii* union, and no eaiieelladon of any registration sliall 
relieve atiy'mdustnal union, or any member thereof, from the obligation of any industrial ugreeinont 
or award of the court. 

(2) luduxlriiiltisHociatirinx 

llJ. Any council or other body, however desiguateil, representing any number of Industrial unions 
e.Htabllshed within the colony mav be registerea as an inaustrial naaociation pursuant to this act. 

All the provisions of this act hereinbefore contained in sections three to eleven, inclusive, shall, 


' This paragraph was in.serted bv the amendment act of 1895. The claii.se making live the minimum 
membership of an Industrial union is not reproduced, as the change has already iHien noted. 

2This paragraph was inserted by the amendment acts of 1896 and 1896, the latter amending the 
former by adding the part beriming with “or in any industrial district,” eti 
*Thi.s paragrapJi was inserted by the amendment act of 1896. 
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viiUoUk viiiitinili--. oxicMil iiiifl In ini iiKlnHinal aRsnciiilKai. umJ shall be retnl niiil construed 

accordingly, so fur ns !ii>)ilicab|i' 


(.?! iininii/ 

lit. In the inoiillis of Jiiiinarj iiinl July In every ve.ir there xliall be forwarder] to the registrar by 
every aKNOciiitloii a li.st of (he unions coiistitniing such assoeiutmii, and in (lie same inoiulis in every 
year there shall bi' frjruanied lo tho regislrar by everv ui'liislnal union a list of the ineinberK of .such 
union Kaeti such Ihl shall be \enli«‘d bv (h<‘ staditorv derdnration irf tin' i)ri''i<l(*tu or ehainuun of 
each Niieh a^sor intioii a ikI nil loll, and such sintntoi \ dei'laratioii shall be pi im<i Jacu e\ ideiiee of (he 
triilh of (he matters theieiii set lorih 

Ivar'li such list shall s[.er ify tlie names o| all the oflieiTs (ini'lmling Irustei's) of each such associa¬ 
tion or union ' 

It. I''ver\ association or iiidii-iriai iiiiioii iiinknig default m hnwarding to (he registrar any list 
ri'tjuire'l to lie hn waidi'd li\ the last-prcecdilie scelion shall be guilty of an otTi'iise agauisi this act. 
puiil.sliable b\ a [x-nallv imt exeecrlmj; two |>ouim1s “tj loi every week dining wlileh such default 
eontiiines, and I'Vi-i \ member d tin' eouiK il of am su<'h association or eoininitti'e of anv siieh nnioii 
who wililiillv iKTinits sni'ii delaiill shall hcgniKv oi asiiinlai olleiisc, |Minishahle hy a penaltj not 
exi’eeiling live shillings (^i f(,i cvci v week during w lileh lii' w’ll If nil \ permits sik'Ii default' 
l’>. Kvery nssoeiatioii or imlustn.ii niiioii iiiav sue or he sued lor tin'purposes ol thisar'thy the 
name li\ w’lili'h it is legisien'd, ami s< r\ i< e of am jins'es', iiolii'i', m rioeiiim'iil of anv kind may la- 
r'lfeeterl hv deliv otiiig the saiio’ to (he idia n mail or seerelan of such union oi assoeial am, oi hv leav¬ 
ing th(' same at (he registerorl olta i' of ‘in h niiioii or association 

Itt. All rieeils ami insirnmenis ol am kind whu'li (lie union or assix'iaiion is renniri'il to ('Xei'iite 
for the pur]loves o! this act, oi anv n gulalioiis in fori'e tiu'ri'tin'U'r. iiiav he made ami e.\eenied under 
tile seal of such nition Ol as'oei.itloii ami sii'iii'i] hyihe ehairniaii amt scerelaiv lh('ri'ol,or in such 
other man Hit as max lie pnu nied m lh<' mb's of (lie niiioii m .iwiteial lon 


(Mil s) Ki \i I Ml s'|s 

17. The parties |o indnsinal agicotncnis may he (1) liadi' nnions (.') imliisirial unions. (;!) indus¬ 
trial assoeial lolls. (|) emjdox ers, and a n\ si a h agieeiiiciii in.i \ pro\ ale an anv malliToi thing atTi'i'ting 
any indnstriiil matti r, oi m K'laiam theiet.i, or for the [nexention oi si'tileinent of an nidiistnal 
dispnti' 

IK. K vi'ry industrial agn'emeiil m.iy he vaiied, iimevved, or eairceled In anv snhseqiieiit industrial 
agreeiiieiit in,ale hv ami hetwceii ihi' paita s (heieto, oi aiiv mldidonu! parlies, hut so liiat no [H'rson 
bIihII he ileprn ed of the hem'll I of am induvi i nil agreeiiieul lo u Inch In' is a part\ hv am sii!)se<iiU'nt 
industrial agn'cnicid to w hn h In' is mi| a p.'ii i\ 

15). K\ erv imliisii la 1 agreement shall lie loi a Ici in lo lie -pi‘cilied therein, not t'\reeding t hire 
Vi'iirs from | lie dale ol the malviiig llieri'ol, ,ind '•ha il c a it mem e as follows “This agreement, in, ale 

in [airsuuiiee of l In' indilsli lal coia'ilial am ami ai hil r.il am act, hs'.M, tins-dav ol-, betwi'cn 

-and then set out I la' iiialtcrs agreed upon, .iial the dale ol (he making of via h agnvim'iit 

shall he tilt'<ial('w hen .siich agrt'i'iin'lit shall he (iT'I s|gue<l orcxeeiiled h\ am partv thereto, ami 
sueli dale, and th<' naim's of all iiidiistria I nnams, trade unions, assoeialams. m t'lnplov eis, parlit'S to 
sneh agreement, shall he tnilv statt'd thciein 

2b. A<lnpliea(eot e\ely industrial agreement '•hall lie hied in I he siipri'iiie eonrt olla t' within thirty 
days Ilf (he making (heri'of, and a h'e ol h \ e slnllings [ffl 2J] shall lie paid in rt'speei o| e\ en agree¬ 
ment so tiled 

21. Kvt'ry indnsinal agit't'menl ilnly made and eveeiileti shall lit' Imiding mi Ihi'jiaities thereto 
and on everv jiers n wiio at am (line dm ing the li'rm oi sia li itgreeim'iil is a mmnher of anv iiidns- 
tnai union. Ira<ie niiimi, m as.s(i( ialioii pativ thereto, nial on ever,v emplover who shall in llu' pit'- 

senbeil manlier signilv lo ih<' registrar ol ih<' ..in where sneh agieement is tiled ('oneiir- 

renoe tlK'rmii, und e\ t'rv sneh I'mploycr shall be en I it It'd to i lie benelit (heii'ol, and be tlt'cincl to be 
a partv Ibeieto 

22. (1) For the pni pose of enloreiiig industrial agu'cim'iits, w hetlier made licit ire or after (he ('tim¬ 

ing into tiiieralnm ol I Ins art, th<' provisions oi Die bust-prece<ling seetloii heietif [see st'ctioiis 7.’)-8ll 
shall. 7itt(/fg(,s iiiiit,iiiilii~, III like manner in all respects ns if an indnsinal agreement were an 

award of the court, ami the emirl shall neetirtlinglv liave lull ami e.vchisive jiiristiietion toilcal tlUTi'- 
wilh ' 

(2) Any industrial agrct'im'iit innv lix ami tlelei mine w hat shall etnisutiite a hnaieh of an agree¬ 
ment within Dll' meaiiiiig <it (his net 

(:D Nothing herein cmitamed shall ilejaiveam person w ho ma\ hi' damiulied of lii.s right of action 
for redress or t'tmipensalitm in lespeci oi am hrcacti ol an agreemeiil 

2.‘l. [Repealed liv the ainendmelit act of l.s‘l,s .see lotiliiote lo seelion 22 ] 


I’lni 111 

cost I l.l V I |o I M» V ItlU I ItA'I lov 
I y I I'n Inuiiiili 1 / 

24. (H The govei nor mav from time lo lime divnle New Zealand, or anv portion thereof, into such 
districts a.s he shall think lit, to he cal Id “ mdnstnal tlistnt'ls,” ami iiotiee of thi' const itiitiun of e\ ei v 
such (listriel .shall be given 111 the Da/t‘lte ns oeeasioli i eiiniles 

(2) If anv such liistnet is const i tided bv relerenee to, or be uielmb'd w iDnii. the limits or lioundaries 
of any other portion of the eotonv dellned or created under am act, tiien, in case of the alteration of 
the boiindarie'i ol such pi rtnm of the colony, Midi alterntioii slmll lake ellcet m respect n] tiu* dis¬ 
trict ponstiluted under this .section wiiliont an.v further pna'ceding, nnloss the governor shall other- 
AvisL'delcrmiiH' 

25. In and for everv imliisfrial distnet thi'governor shall api>olnt a elork of awards thcreinufUir 
referrd to as “ Die clerk”), who shall be attached to the ollice of Die registrar, and shall be .subject 


’ This jiaragraph was inserted hy tlie amendment »n-t of ]>>;*•'> 

-Tlie prov islons of (Ins paragiapli arc in siibstlimion of the provisions of snbseetjon (1) of section 
22, and of scetfoii 2:t, of the principal act, accordiiig to the amendiiienl act of 185)8. 
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to tin* contnil hikI rtirocUon of tliiu onin-r, iiml ^lul^ iti tlio iircM iihril niiimici r- pcrt ii> fhr r('Lri>inir 
all i)r(K‘«'C(imKB taken or done liy <‘r before linn 

Ttie ofllee of clerk niiiv he ludd either '•ejiaratelv or in con jn net ion \v uh an\ other olln e in ilie |nih- 
he wr\iee, as thi' k"' ernor ma\ <lctertnine, and he ‘■hall he imiil 'iich salarv or r>thei leinunerntloii 
UM llie Ko\ ernor tliinks fil 

26. it j-hall he th<“ dni\ of the elerk— 

(1) 'I'o reecne, rei'ivter, and deal «ilh all applieatioiH within hiv di'irlt i Imif^ed lor reteri-n< e of 
nn\ indiiMlnal dtepnle |<> the hoard for the di-trict or to liie conn 

(2) To com eii<‘ the hoanl or court lor I he inirpo'e of dcalintr with am 'iir-ii rlis])Uie, 

(.1) 'I'o keep a rcKi-.ler in w Inch ahull he I'lilercd the parlu nlar-'ol all icleieiM e-v iiii<) 'eitleineni.v of 
mdiisirialili'faite-i made lo and h\ the hoanl, anil oi all lelenTice- and awards made in and h\ the 
couit, 

( I) 'I o |ssu<' all -niinnonses in w itiu's'i ' to j;i\ e e\ idem e helnn itlie hnmd •>! < mn i ,iiid (n issui- all 
notices and pcriorni all othiT acts in I'onnci'iioii w iih 1 he viiiiniis of the hn.ird ni i ntm ihe pre- 
hcrihed niamier, and 

(511 (tciii rall\ to do all 'iieh Iliinns and lo take all sm h pna eedlliii' a' iMa\ he i< iiien d ill (he per- 
forumnee of Ins duties h\ this aei or iii the [nesi nhed manIIel, nr. in (he ahsi >i( i <if leu'iilaiions, with 
the directions nt t he jetristiar 

27. .\n\ la.,lid and the emirt and, heiiii; ant hoi i/ed in w nl niii h\ ihe ho.'i id oi i miit am iiieinher 
of Mil h hoard or eniirt rc'peein el \, or an\ olheer ni sudi hoard m cniii ( w ii hoot am o( Iht w ai rant 
than this act, at aii\ time hetweeii siiinise and .sunset — 

(1) Mnv enlei upon am maiiiilaetni \, hnildinL', w or kslmp, lai loi \, mine mine w oi k inc'. ‘hip oi \ es- 
M'l, shed, |daee, or plemiM'sof ail\ k llid W luilsne\ el, W heleUI ot m le-pei 1 ot W liK h am imiustrv Is < ar- 
ned on or am w oi k is heiim' or Ini' hei n <ionr or com men ei d or am iiial (ei < i tliiim i- hi K iim' or Ims 
taken plaee. w Im h has heeii mad<- tlie snl.|e( | n| a leferem e to sn< li hoaid oi i mn i 

(2) Mav ui'|ie<'t and \i(W aii\ woik malerial, imiehimi\. api>lnime'. aitnle, inalni oi tliinjt 
whalsoe\ei heinu III ‘in li maiiulailoi\ laiildim:, woikslioji, laelm v, mine iinim worknm's. ship oi 
\ essel, shed, plaee, ol pleini'i s a' aloiesmd 

Ci I Mii\ Intel Inhale am [■ei'-nii or pei'niiv w Im iiia\ be ni m upon an\ sm h la.in nia« Im \ Unildiim', 
workshop, fai Ioi \. mine, mine w m kim:s, ylnp oi \ es^el sh, ,t. plm e m pi. mi'-i s, im ,i im esaid, in 
lespei t ol OI HI reliilioii lo am matler Ol I Iiiiil’ iiei eniheloi e iiientioin d 

.And a m pei son w ho shall liiiidi'r oi olis| nie( l tm ho,, id o| i mn I or a m iiiemhei m olln .'i-1 hereof, 
respi'ein (d\ III (he e\i 11 ise o| a li\ j.ow m . on lei i. d h. t Ins s,>i n.ni, or w Im 'Im !1 t. i i|si' |n i he hoanl 
or emu t, or a I, \ menihei oi oihcei iher.'oi, i. sjim ti \. I \ did \ aiillmi i/.'.l as aim .said . nl i.i m e din iii^ 
anv .sucli t ime as atoi esanl (o am sneli m.i iiiihn Pn \. (nnld iim work'Imp laeim \ nn iie mi lie w ork- 
lUKs. sill]) Ol vessel, shed plaee, or premises oi slmll lelii'C' loatlswi-i aii\ ipie'lioii jinl lo Inin as 
atoresal'i, shall loi i-\el\ 'lull ofleilse he lial>le to ,i pi naIt\ imi e\r-ei.illi},' t‘)<l h ^ •• ■! 

2H. Tim tollow iiitr pi’i'ons shall he dis<|miliiied iinm hmiiir ippoiiited oreleei.'d .'i iiom holding 
othee as elmit man or as a member ot am boa id oi a' pie'id. in oi a meniliei ni i he < oiii I, and ll so 
elect I'd or appointed sh.dl he lima pa hie ol emit ill in lie lo he sni )i nielli hei. |)ri 'id. in or . hall man 
(1) \ hankiiipt w ho lai' iml ohlaiiie.l hi' lliial mdei m di'. hai^.' 

i2} \nv person eom i< t.'d ol ammimel.u w !ni h I Im pnin'lniieiit i-.leallioi impii'onmenl w 1( li 
hard labor fot n term ol \rars oi iijiwanl or 
({) ,\n\ person of iiii'oiind nniid 

N’o person w InI'f h.ddinh'a 'eat on .am l>.ia id 'ha I! liei.' 111. i lie < i i.irihl.' tor imminai ion or e lee lion 
to a seat < n anv other Imaid, and il he is '.i ele< le.l hi' . l.-i imn shall h.' void ' 

II any p i nhi a I low s In nisei f to t).- m mi mated lor elect mn as nmmhei ot mm.' h.m i<|s | han <«iie, holli 
immlnatloes‘hall he v.ml ‘ 

In the e \ I e! ol anv person s . le. I mn i).‘i omiiitf ^ oi.l midm l lim seeimn (lie ^ov enmr slmll nil tlie 
vaeaiicj hv app.innnient, in llm 'iiine imnnier as il I Im pii'si i iheil niimhei ot mmnhers laid imt been 
elected, niiv IhlliK m •‘'I't Imn ol t he pnm ipiil a. t I.. (la-« outi,ii \ imt w n list.iialmK ' 

Tills section .shall appiv Imlli to honid' ol eom il latmii and to 'p. eial hoaid' o| . oiteilia lors inter '0, 
lint shall not .>( Imrw I'c a iTei I (lie o|>eiai mn ol 'ci i loii II o| the pi iiiei|)a I m 1. imi 'I ail I it in any wa\ 
alTecI a 11V elect mn held l»efor<- I he comini.' into o(ieial mn ..i t hm ai I ' 

21). \\ Imnever an uidiislrial dispute shalI he n lei re.I to a I.id m < oiiil ,is ii. ieinafter pn.v i.|ed, no 

iiKliisirial union OI iis'Oi ml ion timle niiioii nr so. u (\ w la tlmi oi eta plovers or vvm ki f', anil no 
eiMplov er who mav he a pa 11 \ to the pi o.. ediii},:' h. foie t la- hoard oi . oiii t 'Im 11. mi aecminl o| such 
mdiistrml dispute, do any act or (hiiiK in tin- imiiiie o) u stnki- m lockout m suspend m dis. mitinne 
emplov iiieiit or work in anv iialust i v atfei led hv 'neh pioi-e.'dnijis, hut cm li lairi \ 'Im 11 I'oiitiniie to 
miipiov or he einptov od, as tin - eas.' nmv h. until the hoanl or eom l shall In \ e . oiiie to a film 1 decision 
in jiccordaia'c wut II this net pni notlniuf li.’n m'Imil he d.emed to pieviut am snspeiisioii or dis- 
contimiance of anv indu'trv . .r Irom w m k nui t la rein, lor am ol In r yood . aii'e 

No hidnstnal <ilsp^ll(‘^lmll he reieired lor seitlemeiit lo a ho.iid l>v an indu'lnal as'o. mimn, indus¬ 
trial union, or tra.ie nnion, and im anplu alioii shall he mad. - t.) the eoiirl |oi Ihe etiloieeiimiil of am 
award, except in pnrsimni c ot a lesonilmn fiassnl h\ a nmioril v .>1 Ihe mem hei s pieseiil at a meet my 
specially summoned b\ notice heiny posted t.i ca< li memh.-r 'latiny llm nalnie o| tlm piopo'al to he 
suhnutted to the meotiny- 


( I lii’ili '/s <>/ ' "la ih'\li(iii 

30. In and for cv ei v nahislria' distra i l here 'hall ln' .-slalilisheil a hoard .il eoiieilmtion, to have 
jurisdiction for tin* .sett lent mi t of na Imi rial disputes m eiiriuiK m sm lidistimi w ha li iimv )..• refeticd 
toil by one or more oi the panics i.i an indU'ti nil dis[.iue m hv imiusirml ayre.-na ni 

31. 'J'hc yovci nor mav «i.-tcl iiiitie th.' ii timber of persons w Im t toy ether with I lie elmiiman 1 'Imi I 
compose the hoard of such .listnet. ‘Ilhjei l, how ever, (o l he expiess pn.v |s|oli' oi this act, and sueli 
numbersiiall he staled in Ihe notice ol the eoiistilniion oi the .listnct 

32. \\ ith rc.sjicet to the first and snlisei|iicnl elections o| hoards, the lollow niy prov isioim '-hiill 
have elfcet 

(1) Every lioard slmll consist ol 'Ueh equal numher oi persons as the yovcnior mav deterniine, 
beiny not more than six nor les.s than imir persons, w ho shall he < lioseii hv the indnsi rial unions of 
omplojernand of workers m the mdnslrial district rcspi'clivclv, simh unions votmy separaleh aiid 
elcctiny an equal nuiidierof siicli incmhcis 

(2) Theohnirmaii of siich hoard sliall be in adilitam lo the nmiiljcr d inemheis heini. meiilimied, 
and he elected as lu'reinafter jirovidod 

(3) Every iioard ahatl lie elected in liic follovviny manner 

(a) The clerk shall act as reinrniny otilcer, and <lo llm a< ts and l lunys her. inafl.'r nmiiTmncil 

(h) First elections ol a boa id shall he hi-ld w illnn (Ml dav s alter Ihe const it ill ion of t tie dislncL, and 


' Tills paiayraph was inserted hv the amendment act of isyi- 
2This paragraph waa inserted by the amendment act of 15S98 
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the rolurnlng ofllcer shall give 14 days’ tmtiee liione or more newsfwiperx nrculatiiig In the distrlet 
of the day and place of election, which shall he so arranged that llie indnxtnal unions of employers 
shall vote at one time and the industrial unions of workers at another tune on tlie day tixed’ Pro* 
vidod that the governor may fnmi timi* to time extend tlie period within whicli any electmuH shall 
be held for sncIi time as lie thinks fit 

{(■) Persons shall be nominated for election in such manner as the rules of the iiidnstriHl union 
may prescribe, or, if there be no such rule, nominations shall ho miide in writing bv tlie chairman of 
the union, and hslged with the returning officer at least (lavs before tln‘ dale of election. Kach 
nomiimtioii shall be accompanied by the written consi'iit of the iterson nominated, and fonn.s of 
nomiUHlion shall be provliied by the returning odicer on application lo him for that purpose 

(d) When all the nomiiialions tiave been reirived ilie returning officer simll give notice of the 
names ot i»ersoiiH iioniinated by affixing a list thereof on tin' door of his otiiee at least one clear <]ay 
before the day of election « 

{(*) If il shall appear that no grcali-r number of [mt.soiis are iiomiunlcd ilmn require to be elei-led. 
the returning olHecrsluill at un<'<‘ deelan- .such persons elected 

If tin* mimbi'r of persons so nominati'd exci'cos tlie iiuiiiber required (e be electeil, tlieii votes siiall 
be taken as liereinaftcr provided 

(f) '1‘lie reluming ollieer shall ureside at the election l)V eaeli division of iti<ius(nal unions entitled 
to x ole, and the vote* of ('iieli such union shall hi' sign died m writing in the [>re'‘<'rii»ed manner, and 
on being tendered hv the eliairnian of tlie union, or by some person appoinii'd by the union for tlint 
piirpo.se in iieeorilance witli its rules, the returning officer shall record the vote in .such maniieras he 
thinks lit 

(g) Eai'li industrial union .shall have as many votes as there are persons to he elected by its divi¬ 
sion, and the person.s having the highest aggregate number of votes m sm (i division, not exceeding 
till' iimiiiK'r lo lie elected, shall be deemed elected 

(III II It sliall happen tliat I vv o or more eandidales liav I'an equal luuiiber ol vole.s (he ri'tiimiiig 
officer, ill order to complete the eleefion, shall give .siieh voles to one r>r moie of siieli candidates as 
he thinks tit [Yovideil that anv candidate niav in anv stidi ease agree to withdraw from tlie 
eleeiioii. 

(I) As soon as po.ssible afler I hi' votes of each div isioti of industrial iiiiieiis Imv e bei-n riTorded (he 
returning officer shall aseeriain what ]‘eisoii8 have tieeii eleeled, as bciore prov ided, and sliall state 
till* result lit writing, and forthwith post the same in .some piddle place at the |>laee ef eleeiion 

(j) In ea.se of anv dispute timeliiiig the siillleimev ol the nomiiiatioii. the mo<le of I'ieetion, or Itie 
result tliercof, or aiiv matter ineideiitallv arising in or in resoeet ot such eleeiion, itm same 'liall be 
decided ]>y the returning officer, whose iteelsion shall tie (iiial 

(k) Jn ease anv eleeiion js not completed for anv eaii>-e on die dav a|>i)oinird the leiiirniiig officer 
may adjourn the eleetion, or the <’oni[ile(ioti thereof, iri the next ot anv subsequent dav, and mav 
thou priM-eed with the election 

(l) The whole of the v otiiig papers ••Iniil be suciirelv kept liv the tediruing ollieer during ihe elec¬ 
tion, and (liercaficr shall I'C j>iit in a packet and kept for 1 inoiitli, vv hen lie shall eausi- the w hoir of 
them to bo elTeetuallv destroved 

(m) Neither the returning officer nor iinv {•ersoii eiuphned bv liun simll o'xeept lu discharge of his 
dulv) diselose forwliom anv vote tins been giveii or teiidiued, eillicr belore oi al'ei the election is 
comjileted, or retain fM)sses,si''n of or exhibit anv v oting pa [in used at the election, oi give iiliv llilor- 
mation to any iierson as to all or anv of the matters herein iiieiilioneil, and if anv peison shall eoni- 
mit a iireaeh ol this provi.sion in* shall lie liable ton penal! \ not exceeding I vvi-nlv pounds <$97 .ri) 

But notiiing herein eontalned shall la' deemed to leibiil tlie disclosure of any laef or the doing of 
anv act herebv prohibited If the same be re<|Uired in obe<liem'<' to du' [ireeess of anv Court of law 

(1) The clerk shall, after the eoinidetion of die elei'tioti. appoint a dav for tin' lirst nieeting of tin- 
members elected, and shall give at least S davs' nodci in vv nting io cai'li member At such mei'diig 
tbi' iiieiiibersshall elect some iinparMal [a-rsoii, not being one ol dieir nuniber and willing to ael, to 
be chairman of (be boani 

38. As.sisin as niav be afii-r the election of tin- I'lniinimM die clerk shall transmit to the governor a 
list of dll' names of the respective ihtsoiis elei-teil as meiiibeis and as < hainiian ol die board, and die 
governor sliall eause not U'c (bereof (o be piiblislicd in (he (ia/ette, and I hr <la(e mi vv hicli such iiotu-e 
ksso iiiiblisiied shall he deeine<i (o be the date of election, an<i such imtiee sluill be linal and colieln- 
slve tor all pnrpiises 

34. The mem hers ot the board and the elminnaii shall hold office lor the peimd of ,1 vi'ars from die 
date of (he pnblieiition of sui'li notice in the (Ia/ette. and iindl tlieir siieces,sors are eleetial 

85. On the ('xpiratmn of everv third v ear afl<‘r die lir-t eleeiion of members of a board or a ehair- 
iliaii lliercof a new election aba'll be held, on .sneli dav as the gov enior mH> apjiouit, ami new mem¬ 
bers and a cliairmaii shall be (deeted in (lie manner tiereinbelore provnled in respet ol iir'-t elei'timis 
Any retiring membei or chairman shall be ehgilde for reeleeltoii, and all |iroeeediiigs in anil about 
.sne'h new election may be had and taken iieeordinglv 

3(1. If (he eliairinan or anv member of a board .sliall die, resign, or be di.sqiialttied or iiieai'alile to 
act Ills office shall Ik' vaeaiil, and the vaeaiiev sludl be supplied in the same manner as (be original 
elei'tlon was made, and die pi'rsoii ,so elected diall hold office in the board only for (he residue of tiie 
term of bis predecessor dien'in Members shall resign olliee bv letter addressed to the eliairm.in, and 
the eliairinan by leltcrto die board 

37. riion any casual vacaiiev being ri'ported todieeleik in (he office of aiiiemberof a boaul lie 
shall taW‘ all sm-h proei'Cilings as niav be iieeesstiry to have an election by itie class of indiisirlal 
union mi titled (<> vote in th<‘ election of such memlR'r, and die prov isimis as to general elections shall 
apply ai'i'ordingly as far as anplicable In the (‘ase of a I'asual vaeaiic.v in (tie offiee of ehinnnan (he 
hotiril sliall meet on .such uav ami dine as (hev mav upfiomt and eleid a chairman to supply siK'h 
vacanev 

38. (1) Tile presence of the ehatimaii ami of not le.ss (ban one-half in number of the other mem¬ 
bers of H hoard shall be iieeessarv lo I'oiistitnte a (iiioruiii 

(2) Bill III ease of the illness or absence of aenairman the members mav elect one of (heir own 
number to bo chairiiiaii ihirlng siicli illiu'vsor absence 

(3) In all matters coming before an.v board the ilecisioii of the board shall be determineil liy a 
m^ority of the votes oi the members present, exclusive of the chairman, except in the case of an 
equality of such votes, in which ease onlj die chairman shall vole, and his vole shall decide the 
question, 

8fl. If at any time the industrial unions entitled to vote shall neglei't or retn.se lo vote at the elec¬ 
tion of a inemher of (he heard, whetluT in respect of a general election or a casual vacancy, or If the 
members of a board .sliall neglect or ndiisc^ to elect a ehatnnan. the governor may in any such ease 
apfxiint sneli lilting {M'rsons as immibers of the board or as chairman as may hi' ncccs,sary in any case 
to give elTect to this act 

If and as often as for anv reason die |>rescribe<l number of members of the laiard is not duly 
elected, or the presorlbcHi number of members of the court i.s not duly recommended, a.H provldecl 
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by the principal act, the governor hhall. by notice in the Ga/x‘tte. apuilnt an many fit person'' to lie 
members of the board or court as may bo nccosaary in order to nniKe tlie preseriWd numlnT The 
Gazette notice of such appointment sliall be conclusive evidence of tlie hapiK'iiing ol tlie events enti¬ 
tling the governor to make Midi upiKiintniem ' 

Evert pi'Tson upimintcd by the goternor to be member or etiHirnmn of a Ixinr'l slmll be dt'emed to be 
elected within the meaning and for the purim'cs nf section •>,( oi ilu' principal act - 
This section shall take effect as from the date of ilic coinuig into force of the principal act ■ 

40. (1) No act of a board shall he 'jnestioned on the ground of an\ informalitv in the »*leetion of a 
member, nor on tlio ground that llie seal of any member is vacant, or tliat anv sii|iposed memlier 
theri'of is ineaiiable of ln-ing a rnemiier 

(2) fn tbe even' of the perKwl of otliee of anv boanl expiring whilst siieli boanl is (‘iigaged in the 
invesiigiition .)'■ an\ industrial dispute tlie goteriior niav, h> notici' iii the Gazett(\ eontinne siieli 
hoard in otliee for ant tune not exeeeiling one month, in order to eiialili' its metiihers to take part in 
the settlement of sueii di'pnti', and on (he expiration of su« li month an eleedoii ol a new hoard slmll 
be field in the manner hereinbefore prot ided 

41. (I'l Nol\ittl>standing the election ol a board under (he jnot isiotis lieieinbefoie l•otl(ailH‘d, or 
wliere no district shall hate hi'cn const i tilled, a special boar* I ol coin’ilia tors mat be appointed from 
time to tune to meet any ease of eim-igein t or ant special case of indiisitial dispnie Such lioanl 
shall consist of an cjiial ninnher of ihTsoiis not exceeding six, all or ant ofwlioin mat lie ineinhers 
of the boanl of the disirii'l, and slmll hi' clioscii separaielt in cjiial numbcis bt emplotcrsand indus¬ 
trial unions of <‘mplo\ers direcilv interested iii 'iieh dis|ni(e and li\ Indus! rial unions of workers so 
interested 

(2) The member*; of ant sticli special boaid, (ogelln r with a cimirman, to be elected as provided 
iilHcetlon ;t2, shall, exix’pt in lespeet of the dniadoii of Itieir oftice, lie dceiiH'd to powss all (he 
jnrisiiietion and jiowets ot a hoar<i elc< ted foi an indusirial distrn t 

42. Anv industrial di'pnle iimt be referred for s,-tdeniciil lo a hoard either h\ or ]mrsuant (o an 
industriHl agreenienl. or in (he manner hereiimiici plot nlcl 

(1) Any pa I tv to such a dispute mat, in the i>res( i ibed manner, lodge an application w idi the clerk 
re(jnesting that such dispute he refiTrci for s<'td''mciil to a Itoaid 

(2) The parlies to siieli dispute may comprise— 

(a) An in<1ividiial I'lnidotcr, or several emploxers, and an indiisirial iiiiion, trade tinioii, or ass<)- 
eiation of woikers 

(h) An mdnstnal union, trade union. oi a-soeialmn oi emploteis, ur an niditidiial emploter, or 
several cinphners, and an industrial union, iiadc onion, or association ol uorkers, or several Midi 
unions or as.socmtions 

But die meiidon of the tarmiis kimls ot panics sii.iil not he deemed to mli-rfere with ant arrangi'- 
meiil thereof tlmt ma \ la' iic'C'shi v to insure an indust i ml dispute ia'iiig hroiighl in a eoiiiiilete 
slinpe iK'forc die hoaid. and a part \ oi pa rlu's mat he w it hdiaw ii or re mo veil from the iiroeia'ilings 
and another or others siiijstitnied iiui'r the idereiiee to die hoard and hefoie anv rep'iri is made, as 
(he hoard slndi allow or dunk host adai'leil lor the piiM)nse ol gi\ ing elb'ct (o this act and die hoard 
may make ant reiamimemiation or give ant dii la iioii [or aii\ 'iich |)iirpos(' aeiairiliiiglv 
t-i) All cm plot I'l, lieiiig a |iar(\ to a r<‘feie!ice. mnv appeal in [k'Isoii, or h\ his agent duly ap[)ointed 
in w nUllg h'l that junposi', or h\ e<iunsel or solid pm w lie re allow ed as herelimftiT prot ided 
(1) An assoi'iadoii, trade iiiimn, or in<liis|nal union, being party to a reference, mav appear bv ita 
dmirman or sei'rdart, or hv anv nnniher ol jktsoms |iiot eveceding llireei apnoinici in writing by 
die diainmin of the assoemtion or union for that I'Urjiose, or lit eouns('l or solicitor where allowed 
asbeteinii'i. r protidcd 

(5) Kvor> party appearing b\ a re|ireseii(alite or rejiri'senialiti's slmll he hound hv his or llieir 
ads 

((0 The di'rk on ri'i'cipt ot uny applmation for a refeionee lo a hounl slmli forthwith lay the same 
before the boaid nmiitioiied in such a|i|ilii atmn at a mei'ting ol sih'|i lioard to ln'('oiivimeil bv him 
in die presi'nlii'd manner, ami, suhjeei to ih(‘ plot Mons of this ad. slmll earrt out all directions of 
the board in order to dlect a setlleim-iit ol the iiidiistnal 'lispiile leferrcl to it 
(7) Noi'oiin.sd or solu'itor slmll be allow cl to ajipear m be heanl before a boafi. or anv eoTumiltee 
Ihcreol, unless all the parties |o the relereiu'c, or interested in the matter referred (o a eoinmittee, 
siiall expressly eoiiseiil thereto 

Whenanv indnsirial dispute 1ms been relerred for settl('mi'iit to a lioaid or die c'liii t, any employer, 
assoeiution, trade union, oi indiisttml miion ina>, on appln .ition, if (be board or (he eoiirt deem it 
eipiitalile, be joined as parlt there!<> at anv stage "f tlm iiroeeedings, and on siicIi Utiiih as the boanl 
or the I'oiirt ileeliis equitable - 

4J{. Eveiv boanl shall, in such manner as it slmll think lit, carefnilv and exncditiously inquire 

into and investigate 'inv industrial 'lispute <>) which it shall hav ... ami all matters alTeet- 

ing tlu' merits of .such dispute or ihe right setde’uent tluTeof, ami, for thi* pnrjiosi'soi aiiysneh 
iiKpiirv, shall have all du' [niwiTs ol suiiiiuoning w ilm'ssi"^, ami heat mg and receiving evi'leriee and 
preserving order at anv imiiiirv, w ludi are hv this act etinferred on (he court of arbitral mii 
Whoneveran industrial 'lisputc involving tcdinieal 'iii(*stmns is referred l<> a boanl or the court 
forsettleinciil two t'xperts niav lx-* nonimuteii, one by each partv lo tlie dispute, and siidi ex|)erl« 
shall Nil as assessors with and be <Ieemed to he iiH'nib(‘r.s of die board or court lor die pnrjM>s('s of such 
dispute ' 

It there are more than two parties to any 'iieli dispnt'' one assess,ir shall be iioMiinateil bj the par¬ 
lies whoso interests are with Ihe einployers. and the other li> die lairties wliose interests are with 
Iheworki'rs.' 

Theassessors shall be noininated in (he (iresdibed manner and snbje<-( to the pn'senbed condi¬ 
tions ' 

Whore an industrial dispute relates toi'inplovment or wages, the lurisdietion of tlie board or oouri 
lodeal tlierewith shall not be vii'led or affeeted by the fact that die relatioiislup of employer and 
employed has ('eased to exist, unless it ,so ceased at least 0 wa-ks before the iiidnstrial (lisptite was 
first referred to the board onto the court, if there has been no prior reference to the board * 

44. In the eoiirse of any sm-h inquiry and invesligalmn die ooard shall make all sm h Miggesiions 
and do all smdi things as'shall appear to them as nglit and pro|ier to be made or done for securing a 
falrand amicable setilementof tlie indii.stnal dispute between the parties, and may adjourn the 
proceedings for any period the iwiard thinks reasonable, to allow tlie lairties to agree upon some 
terms oisettlcinent, and if iiosueti settlenient .shall be arrived at shall decide the question accord¬ 
ing to the raeriiaundNuhstundal iiisticeof the case, and make their report or recommendation in 
writing, under the hand of the efiainnan of tin* boanl, which .shall he dcliviTcd to and filed by the 


•'Phis paragiaph was Inserted by the amendment act of 
*Thi.s paragrapli was inserted b\ the amendment act of l.s%. 
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clerk ill hiH <iwn otllcc witli nil papers and proi'cedliiUN rdatiiif? to the referciicu Such report eliall 
be delivered as uforoHaid within months of theilayon which the application was lodged with the 
clerk 

46. In particiilar, hilt willxmf llmitim; ihc general power given t<> a hoard hv tlie last preceding 
aeetloii, any hoard may— 

(1) Refer tlie mattefa In dia(iiile, upon siicli terms as (he hoard Ihiiiks lit, to a eoinmilLee of their 
mmiber, I'onsisiing of an e<jiial niiinher oi represimiatjvev<ii eniplovers and worki'rs, who sliall 
endeavor to reconcile (tie j)artics oi, 

(2) Refer an v matter he fore them to he xcliled l»\ i In • court 

40. If the ho,lid sliall report tlial (lies have been mi.ihle to bring alioiii iui\ sclilement or any 
dlN|>tite refeireil to lln-iii snlisfaetoi v to tin- parlies Ihen-lo, the el.Tk mi (lie receipt oi siieh rejxiit 
shall transmit a eop\ (errlitied hv Inin) -d sncii repoi t (o each ji.irlv to the imhi't iial dis|>iii(*. where¬ 
upon anv Hiich |>artv mav in the man mu jircsi nlied reipnie t In- < lei k 'o leler (lie said dispute to the 
eoiirt The clerk shall ther(‘U|>oii triiii'iiiit all (In- p.i|ieiv ami procceihngs in tlie refi-teiiee to the 
court 

j III' I ll/ll / "I 'nhihdhiiii 

47. There shall he nin- court of at hitrainui i,a i in- u Ic-lc < ni,,ii\ tor lie 'dthmicnt of industrial 
di.s|>utcHpursuant to (Ills 111 t Tin- couti -"hiill haw a sea) uiin-h -liall In- ludii'iallv noticed, and 
Impressions I In-rcol admillcd in r\ idem c m all cnurls oi lu.lic.iluic a iid for all purpnsc^ 

4H. (I) The court shall i oieist ol l hrcc mcmlicis in h.- ,ip[ioiii|rd hv tin- go\ cnior, one to he sO 
afipointed on the rccoininciidalion ol iln- coiinciK m n muioiiiv o| (In- ccainciK ol (he nnlus(rial 
associations of uorki-rs 111 tin-colmu, ami om- lo In- -.o a|ipoiiiti‘d on tin- recomiiicmlation ot tin- 
<-oiincils or a majoritt ot iIn- councils nt | In- iinl iwl i ml ’l■--•ocla1loIl'^ <>1 cni|i|o\ i-rs ol l In- cDlmu Pro¬ 
vided, 'i’hal ’f (hcic shall he no imli|s( I ml a'S,>cnit mns ,>i cmji|o\ i-r-, (In-u, in 1 heir s|cad, sin h rci-om- 
nu-ndalloii asaforesmd shall l>e mmlc h\ tin- iiidiisinal iiiimnsot <'iuplo\crs 

No reeommcinlal ion shall la- iii.nlc a- lo lln-lhinl iueml)i'i. u (n> siml I hr a pilgc of tln-suiircine 
«-oiir(, and shall lx- apiuanlcd lioui (line lo linn- h\ (In- gow-inor am! sliall h - [ilesidciit o( tin' court, 
and ill case of the illin-ss cn umi\ oidnhlc al -smicc o) sin h pidgc at a ii\ i mn -1 lie go\ erimr may appoint 
.some (it tx-rson, la-ing a suineirn- cMiirl ludge. (n In- and ai ( as pii-sldeiil, w ho shall iioM o'rtiee onlv 
ilnring tin liliu-ss or umnonlahh- ahsi-in-c ni sm h pidiie 

(2) The proceduie lor (In- purpo-c ot gi\ mg elh-ci lo i tn-- s(-( i ion sim 11 la- as lollow - 

(a) Ka<-h such I'ouiicil rr«.peciiw'l\ sliiiil willim i iiioiiili alter hciiig rcunes(c(i so (o rjo h_\ (lie 
goNernor, submit (he miiiie oi one |ier--on to tin- ai’W-nioi ami liom (In- names oi tin- persons so 
recoin mended t he go\ ci imi shall s(_-ln( t two iiieiiil>i-m, oin- irom cacli -ci recoin im-inh-d, and appoint 
them to la- iiicnilx-rs ol tin- courl 

III tin- c\ ciil of a majorn\ ot (In - couin-ils not Im \ mg made iccoiiimcinhdiniis le a Ion-said, or m 
ease such mapuity of rct-omincndatioiis simII ma la- n ecu cd h\ (In- go\ernor I' llInn (In- period of l 
month after each conin il has ia-eii i<-i]iK--leii to sulnuii a name as aforesaid, or m i-ase aii\ jn-rson so 
recoininemleil shall deeliin- to m-i iis a iin iiila-r ot iln- i-oiirt, (he go\ crn-ir shall forllnvilii a()i>oiiit 
such person us he simll (limk hi lo la- ;i meiiilx-i o| iln- < oui i. ami 'ueh mem her shall he deenie<l to 
hi- a I (pointed on (he n-eoimm-iidal mn ot I In - s,ii(| eoiiin ih. as | In- easi- max he 

(b) For the purposes of this scninm I In-expic'snai "eoiiiieil" means the govi-rnmg aiilhoritv "f 
the association or iiidiisliial union eiilitled lo w-ie. h\ wimlevei name s|ieh aiiltmnt\ shall hi- 
ilesigmited 

{<•) As soon as pniel lea till- a I (i r a fill I com t slm II lia\ e la rii apjxnnied li\ | he gov ernor 1 he names 
of till- iiieiiiheis oMin- (-ouil shall he noinied in tin- ihi/elle 

4ih (1) Ivverv memlier ol tin-eoiiil shiill hold olliee im .Iw-aisirmn the dale ol his appoiiilineiit 
and shall he eligible lor ie,ippomlment ami ,iii\ (a'lml \aeaiie\ oi-eiiiriiig m Ihe meml'crship by 
death, dis<pmlili(-a(ion, resignaiiou i,i lemov al slut 11 l.e sup}ilied m tin- same maimer as iln- original 
appoint men I w as iiunle, hut e\ ei \ jieisnu mi a[>jpi nup-d to lili a ea-'Ual \ a( aiiev shall liolcl olliee oiilv 
for (he ja-ntHl llmt Ins pi(-<leerss(]r u oiiid have In-ld olhee. 

(2) 'I'liegiiveinoi nmv reuiotealiv meml>ei oi (In-eouii lioni olhee w Inisha 11 heeoine Iniiikrunt, who 
may heeonvieled of am ei mn-the |•uuolllln-n( ot which isdeathoi iinorisonment with haru lal^cr 
for a term of’t vears or iipwaid, w ho mav hecotue o| mi'otiiid mind or vvlioshall heuhscni from three 
(-onseeiilivi- sidinj-s oi l he coin i 

60. Before iiroeeedmg to eousidt-r ,m\ ease tin- meml.ei'-, other (liaii Iln- )>residiiig ju(lg<‘, of iln- 
court aiul the oliiei-rs t In-reol shall respeeiiw-lv ma ke a siatuimv deehiration dial any evidi-nee pro- 
dtn-v-<l before them shall not he <iis( losed to am oin- ew i-pi as piov nied hv tlii' a< t 

The slalulorv (h-i-laiai loii pieserihed h\ sv-ctn.ii .5()oi i In- pi iin ipal a< l m-ei! he lakv-n onlv once, ami. 
in till- ease of i-aeli iin-mhi-i hv whom n is or Ini' been taken, it 'hall hi-deemed (o applv to all 
evideiHS' produced helore him diiimg lii' teiiii ol olln e > 

61. Tlie governor may also itom (tme to tiim- appoint ami lemove sneli elei ks ami other othcers ol 
(ho court a.s shall he iieeessarv, w Im 'inili hold oilier <lunng pleasure and receive 'iieh salary or otIuT 
remuneration as (lie goverinu tliuiks m 

•i5<. The court shall hav e juii'dietion lor die si-n lemeiit and deleninnation of any indtistnal dispute 
relerred hi it hv any hoani piii'iiaiit (o sei'tioiis j,') m ((., oi hv lelereiiee tinder soetmn 82, or hv neti- 
tion nndt'rseetioii ,83. or l)V indii'irial agu-emeiii, Ol hv either paitv toiin industrial dispute winch 
Inwariscii m a disiru-t w liete im huaid lias been eoiistiiiin-d. and lor such purpose nia\ summon anv 
party to an industrial dispute io appear heiore it 

68. Fitherparlv to the liispule nun ajtpear pc-rsonallv or hv agent, or, with the consent of all the 
parties, hj (-oiuisel or solicitor, and iiui' pnxluei- lieloie t he com i such w itnesscs hooks, and doeti- 
inentHas.sueh |iartv imiv think propei, ami die eourl 'liall havi- |»nver to permit am other partv 
who lias or mav apix-ar to have a eominon in iciest m du- ituiuei ami he willing to be joined in the 
proceedings to he so joined on siu-h terms as it dunks (H 

The evmrt shall ha\e lull ami exelii'iv e junsclii tioii to hear and rei-eiveovKlence, on iiath or other- 
vvi.se, as inivj healloweil hv law, and (o iie'arand deh-rmiiie liie matters in dis[mte in such manner 
a.s4t thiiiks'lit. and shall he a I liherlv to leeeive am sneh e\ideii<-e as it may think (it, whether it 
shall he stn<-d\ legal evidem-i- oi not, with full power to adjourn die eoiisxleratio.i of any matter 
wholly or in part, fm anv pv-riod, or w idioiii stiiimg anv pernxl 

Formal mnlter-s vvhieli have been pioved or adiiiiti d bi-fore a hoard need not be again provoil or 
admilteil before tlie court 

64. Tlie .sittings of Ihe court shall he licl<l at sueti time and nlace fts arc from time to time fixed by 
the president The sittings mav lx- tiKcd either for a paitieiilar ease or gem-rallv for all I'ases then 
l)el(>re the court and ripi- fm hearing, and ir 'hall he the dm v ol the eleik ( > giv e to eaeli meiiiliei ot 
the court at least tn limits’ |)u-v ions uoiiee oi the I iim- and place ot eaoh -ii i iiig 

’This paragratdi was Inserted hv du- amendment act of |,su.s 

-Tills namgrapli whs inserted tiy the ainendmeiit ae( ol l.stw, m siihsiuniion lor seeiimi r>l of the 
principal act repeal^ 
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66. The partio-^ ti» llu‘ procoodinga before the court shall be tho^e before the btMird. atul llie prot i- 
slon-j hereinbefore eonUuned as to the appearance of parties before ii l)ORrd shall apply to proeecditiKs 
befftre the court 

At least three dii\s’ notice shall be kIvcii to each part> to the pr<>ee«‘<linj:s nf the lime and place 
appointed lor the ineetiiiK of the court, except where a par(\ i«. adiled to the ]iroeee<htiKs on his oan 
application or with hmowii consent 

6G. The clerk nia>, at the napiest of eitlier party, ivsuo h summons ui llie jire'cnlMsl manner to 
any person to appear and gi\e o\ ideiiee in am manner hebae the court, and to pnxhiee an\ Ixsiks. 
deeds, palters, or urUtngs relating to such matter ami in his possession or under his euiilrol sim.ii 
hooks, iloeds. iiapers, ami writings mav be inspected lt\ the meinhers of iho e<tnr( for the purposes of 
thism't. but llie information oblaiiied (herefrom shall iml in nn> form lie made piihlie And aiiv 
person upon whom any such summons shall ha\e been serveil, ami (owhomiit the same lime pay¬ 
ment or a tender ol his tra\cling expenscfl on llu‘ scale hereinafter nienlmiied shall lm\ e ln'eii made, 
ami who sliall neglect or refuse without suirieieiit eatise to ap[iear or to nnidiiee anv hooks, deeds, 
papers, or writings reipnreil by siieh summons to he I>r<idueed. shall he liable to a penult \ not exeeeib 
ing twenty iMumds fSti? iktj orl in ilefaiilt of pav ment. to b.‘ Imprisomsl foi a teim not exceeding one 
month, hill till' payment of such line or the undergoing of sneli iiiipri'oiimeiil shall not exempt any 
person fiom liability to an action for disohex mg sm h smiitnoiis 
.'tJ. \\ liere It is shown to the satisfaction of the I'oiirt (hat certain parts of (Kaiks oi du. uim-nts to he 
prodiieetl ill i-\ ideneedo m>t relate to thi* matter hefor*' (he court, the parix jirodiieiiig the s,iine slmll 
ne allowetl to seal upsudi parts 

.'»H. K\er\ fierson who shall ho snmmone<l and shall appearas a witness shall be eiititUsl lo an 
allow a nee or eompeiisatioii for expenses and loss of time according i<i 1 he s< ale for tlu“ tilin' I icing in 
force and allow e'1 to wilnesst's m <'i\ il suits iimier the magistral« s' i ourts ai t, is'i,t 
6Jh Any nn'iiiber of the court, or (lie eliTk, shall liaxe p<twei to udmmisUT oallis or alVirmaii<ins 
to all witnesses who shall appear before tin* court, and all w illful false swearmg or falsi' atiinnaliou 
in anv proi eedmgs m the court under tins act shall be d<-emeil and held to he willful perjur\,aiid 
shall he imlu lahle and piiiiisluihle as such, ami on aii\ indictinent it shall la- siinieieiit to prme tlint 
the oath or allirimitnui was admiinstere<l hx sm-h im'inta'r or clerk aforesanl 
6<h For the purpose of obtaining tin' ex idenee of witnesses at a ilistanee, the eniiil stmll he deemed 
lo liaxeaml max exercise all (he powers and <liities of a s(i|n-mliarx magistrate under the magis¬ 
trates' courts net’. I.su.j, and tin- pn>visi<i]|s ot (lie sanl ai t. niulnli^ /(oduad/.s, shall be applleahle to all 
proeeecliiigs in the eoiirt uinlet this lo-t to tin* same exteiil as if tile court w ere a. magis|ra(i-’s coin t, 
and ex ei'V stipemlmry magistrate, and ex erx magistrate’s eoui (, ami ex erx clerk of such court shii II 
for the fuir|>oses aforesaid haxe and max I’Xereise all sneh dnln-s and powers in respe t of any mutter 
i>r thing arising under tins act as siieli stipemlnirx magistrate, or magistrate’s <'oiirt, or clerk respec- 
tivelx I'ould <lo or he Txaiuireil to do nndi r the magistrat(‘s’ cimrls aid, Ik'i,'; 

til. The court may sit and eomlnet Us |iroceediiigs in open court, and a nmjoritx ol tlie imdnliers 
[iri'seiii ma> decide and linally determine uiii matters referred to (hem in such iiiuiiiier as iliev shall 
Imd to suind with o<iuUy and goo<1 c-onseienee 

tpj. It eltlu'r ol the m<-mIters ol Iht than llu' iiresideiil 'hall neglet t oi fail to attend a sitting of the 
court XV it bout good eaiise show n lo tiie ,s)itis|ae(ioii of the jiresideiil, tlie olliei ineiiilaT present ami 
the president max, iiex erllieix'ss, act as hilly as if all the meinhers w ei<' present 
<k‘{. TIu'court mav be adjourned from tiiru'to time ami I'nun place to jdace in manner follow mg, 
that IS to sa\ (1) n> lh(‘ court or the president at mix sitting thereof, or. if (lie presnleiit is lUismil 
from such sitting, then t>> any otlier member present or, if no memliei isjireseiii then b\ the clerk, 
amt {J| by I'c president at any lime before the time (ixed ha the sitting, and in such ( ase the <‘Ierk 
shall notify t im'inhers of the court and all parlies eoiieenieil ' 

Tliepowei.- bv the last preceding seUion |s^-etml|s ,M ami fi.>] here<if lonlerred upon th('president 
in the case of the eonri shall, in tlie <'ase of (1 h‘ laianl, la- exert isalite by tlie eliairnmn tiiereof - 
Tlu' Iroanl or the <-ourt, at any stagi'of tlie jiro<‘ee<lmgs hefure K.aml either of its own motion or 
at (he retjuest of any of the nariies, may tlirecl (hat (lie pruceetlings l.e eomlmde'l in private, ami in 
sncli easeall persons other than (he parties, their ie|»rest‘niati\es, ami any witiu's.s under examina¬ 
tion shall withdraw 

ti4. If any person shall willfiillv insult any meinhei of (he etuirl or (tie clerk <iuring llie sitting of 
the emirl, dr shall wilifiilly interrupt the pna'cetlings of the eoiiit, or be guiltx in any othei manner 
ot any xv illful eontemiit m the fa< e ol the eonri, u shall be law fill foi aiix otlieer ol the court, with or 
withont the nssistanee of any other person, (o take siieli oifeiidei into eiistody and reimivi' him from 
tin* e<air(, lo be delaineil in custody mini the rising of the court, ami the person so otfemlmg shall he 
liable to a penally not exceeding ten pounds [S-lH (.7] fm 'lu li niTetise. to la- recovered m a siiminary 
wav as hereinafter iirox ided 

(h’>. I f any partv to pna'cedings tie fore the court shall, afliT iiotir e gix eii to siu-h parly. fail lo attend 
ur he r< presented liefore the court, w Uhout good eaiise shr)wn to su< h court, the court mav r>roeee<l 
and act us fully in (he mailer before it as if siieli iiarly had diilx attended or been represented Any 
person who is a nartv to any such proceedings mav he leipun'd to gix e ex idenee before tile court in 
the limiiuer hereinbefore provided w itii rei<i>ee( to a w Unes.s 
66. Tlie court may refer any matters refmred (<» it fiom nine to time to a hoard for inxestigation 
and refiort where it shall think such hoard max arrive more easilx at a si*ttlemenl thereof, and the 
award of the eonri shall be based on the ri'port of siieli hoard 
07. The Court may at any lime ilismlss anv matter referred (o it w hieli it shall think frivolous or 
trivial, and any award In such ease may he limited to an ordei upon the party bringing Uie mutter 
before the court for payment of all costs of bringing tlie same 
III order to enable the court the more effeetuullx to dispose of any matter before it according to the 
substantial mcnl.sand equities of the case, it may, at any stage of ilie |iro< eedings. of its own motion 
or on the ap[>liea(ion of any of (lie parties, and upon sin-h terms as it thinks lU, t»\ ordi'r (11 Pireet 
parlies b) he joinoil or stniek out. ^2) amend or waive anv error oi ilefeet in the proeeenings, 13) 
extend the lime within which anything is to be done bv mix party, ami (4) generally give such direc¬ 
tions as are dt'emed necessary or expedient in the firemises - 
The powers by the last [ireeeding section [piiragraiihl hereof < onlerred upon the (oiirt may, when 
the court is not sitting, be exercised by the presiilent > 

66. Theaxvard of the court shall he'mmle within one moiitli after the court shall havi' begun tosit 
for the liearing of anv reference, and shall be signed by the president of the court, and have the seal 
of the court attached thereto, and shall he deftosited in the ofhee of itie clerk of the district wherein 
tlie reference arose, and be open to Inspection withoiit charge by all [leisniis iti(cie.ste<l ilicrein iliiring 
offlee hours 


'This paragraph was insisted by the amendment net of isys, in snlisntniioii loi ser-tion a.t of tlie 
pnneipnl act reficnled 

"This paragmph was inserted by th«' amendment m t of isfis 

I r—vor, XVII—01 - ;i-l 
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Till' court in lls awurd, or bv order made on the application of any of the parties at any time dnr- 
In^r the ciirreiiey of the award, may i\x and determine what shall constittdc a breach of the award, 
and uimt .sum. not c'cceediiig five hundred pounds [*2,43:125], shall be the maximum penalty payable 
by anj parly or p«-r«on In respect of any breach pjovuird, howmr, That the aegresrnte aniount of 
penal ties payable under or m respect of any award shall not exceed five hundnal pounds [j'2,43,125].i 

It sliall not be lawful for the court by any award to tlx any age for the commencement or tennina- 
tion of apprcntice.ship ■ 

The court in its awiini, or liy order made on the application of any of tlie parties nt any time dur¬ 
ing the currency of (he award, may prescribe a minimum rate of wages or othi'r rcmunerlition, with 
sp<-cial proyisioii for a lower rati' being fixed in the* case of any worker who is unable to earn the r>rc- 
scribeil miuiimun I’niviilnl, That such lower rate shall in every ease be fixed by sncli Inbunaf, in 
such manner, and siihjci I to such piovisions as an' spccilieil in that beliall in the award or order ' 

dtb ( 1 ) Tile court in its award nen order an\ jiartv to pay to the other party costs and expenses 
{including I'xpc-nvcs of wllncsscs) ns H nia\ di'cni rcasoiniblc, and may apportion .such cost between 
the parlies or any of iliem a.s it thinks (it, luxl ma\ at anv time \ary or a Her any snch ordiw in such 
inatiiuT as It lliiiiks reasonable, and sin h costs or anv oilier cosi.s ordcri'd |)\ ifnM‘oiii t to bejiald may 
be rceoviTcrl m any court of coinpcicui jurisdiction by the paity cnlitlcd (hereto under the award or 
order of the court as the debt due fiom the par(\ liable therefor, but no costs shall in anv case what- 
e\ er allowi-d on a<•count of aiij ag<'n(s, counsid, or solicitor apiiciuing for anv jiartv 

(2) The court nmv also onlcr I lint the wliolc or am portion ot am such cost as atorcsaid sliall be 

taxed by the piopcr oillccr ol tlicsupu'uu.uri.aiid sncii ollicer sludl have in, about, and iniela- 

tion lo such taxation all Mich powci, <intv. and aiiihority as he would have in any case within the 
ordinary lurisdii'iioii of the supremo court in respect of taxation of costs 

In eve IV ca'C w iicrc the com t in Us award or other ordi-r dirccl.s Hu* pav ment of co'fs or expenses 
If .shall lix tile amount (hensif, and specify (he same in the award or onu-r Scelioii t>‘.i ol (lie princi¬ 
pal act is herchv inodidcil ni so fur as it is m conflict with tins section, but not tui flier or othcrwi.se ' 

70. '['lie award shall be fiaiiicd lu siicb imniuer as shall bi‘st express the ileeision oL the i’oiirt, 
avoiding all tecliuicalitv w liere possible, but shall state lu clear terms \\ hat is or is not to bo done or 
perfornieii liy eadi parly or ix'rson a(lc< ted b\ tlie decision, ami inav pro\ idcim an alicrnalivccourse 
to be (ak u l)V aii\ parly lo tlie proi'ccdings, or b\ am |>ersoii alTccted (hereb\. but noawanl shall he 
void or viiiHled 111 anv wav because oi anv inforinalltv or want of form, or any iioneonipliance with 
the provl.siotiH of this act 

71. Ill all legal and olliiT proccislings It vimj] be suUich.iu (o produce (he awanl with the seal of 
I’oiirt theicto. and it shall not !><■ nei c'siii\ to provi' any <‘onditions prcccdcul < utilling tin- <-onrt to 
make siicli award 

72. i’roceeditigs in tile court sliall not he iiupcachcd or held bad for want ol lorm, nor shall the 
Hamc lie ri'inovahlc to am court lo << i/cam / or oibci w isc. ami iio award or piocceding ot the court 
shall he liable to be cliallcim'cd, appcalcil at’aiiist reviewed, ipiaslKal. or culled m i|Ues(ioii by any 
court of judicature on any account whatsoever 

7J{. No proceedings in tlie court shall abate lu reason of the ilcath of anv tiicinhcr of (hi* court or 
of am part V to such proceedings, Iml t lie same uui \ be coiitimicd and disposed of by the su<'('cs.sor lu 
oflice ol Midi member or legal I'crsoimt rcprcsctiiaiivc of the parly so dying 

(41 Knlm rniinil nf uavt/ds 

74. K\cr\ award of tlie cimit sludl specify caidi industrial union, trade union, association, jierson, 
or persons on w hii li or mi w lioiii il is intended that it shall lie lunding, uml the [lerioil, not I'xi'ecdiiig 
2 Years Itoin ( be making tluToof, dm ing w Inch its piovismns umv he eiiloiccd, and during the period 
within which the provisions ol sudi award ma\ l*c ciilorccd Midi award .shall iio biiKlingnpoii cverv 
industrial union, liadc union, association, or piTsoii upon which it sliall he thereby dcdnic<l such 
award sliall he hiiiding Pinrid/d, That il the niciuhcrs ol am indiisitial iimkui or trade union are 
mentioned gmicrallv iti am smdi awaid, nil pcisons who arc members at (he date thereof of sui'h 
award, or inav thereafter b<-come so during Us .siihsistence, shall be indudc<l in the dnection given 
or nnulc by lie* awanl 

7')-SI.- I'orllic purpose of ciifon ing am awanl <>r onler of (he eonrl, whedn r made Ix'fore or after 
the coming into operation of ilus ai'l, (he folhuving provisioti.s shall api>ly, am thiii.g ni the ['nncipal 
act to the contnii v notw ithstanding 

(1) In so far as (he award itsell iliieds tlie jiavnnmt of money, it siiall be<leeme<i to be an order of 
tlie court, and pm ment shall be ciilon cabb- accordiiiglv under tlie snbsci|ucnt provisions of this sec¬ 
tion relating toorders of (he court 

(2) If any partv oi inusoii on w liom (lie award is binding commits anv breach thereof by act or 
default, lb on, snigisd to the pnu ismiis of tlu' last preceding subsi'ctioii hereof, any partv to the award 
may b\ applii'allon in tli(‘ jirc'ci ilasi tonn appiv to the court foi the enlori'cincnt ol (he award 

(:{) On tlm licanng of such apidicatmu the court may by order either dismiss the applK'iition or 
Impose Slid] |icnalt\ for the breach of the awanl as u deems just, and iii cither case with or without 
costs. 

(I) If the Older iiii})oscs a penally or costs it shall specify the parlies or |)orsons liable to )>uy the 
sitnic, and (he jiartics or pi'rsons to wboin the .same are pavable 

Pr<iri(lr<l. That (he amount luividilr lu anv party or jicrson shall not exceed live hundred pounds 

Piiti'Klfil alMii, That the aggregate amount of penalties and costs pavable under am award shall not 
exceed live hundred poiuuls |*2.133j 

i5) For the purpose of enforcing payment of th<“ amount payable under any order of the court {not 
being an order under section 10 hercoi), a certillcalc in the nrescnbisl form, under the hand of the 
clerk and the seal of the court, specifying the amount payable and th<‘ respective persons bj and to 
whom the .same Is payable, may be hied in any cimrl having Jurisdiction to the extent of such amount, 
and shall tliereiipoii, according lo its tenor, operate and be enforceable in all respects as a tinal judg¬ 
ment of sni'h (‘ourt in Us civil jurisdiction 

J*roi'i(U‘d. That for the purpo,se of enforcing .satisfaction of such judgment where there are two or 
more judgment creditors thcrcuiKler, process may be issued separately by each judgment creditor 
against llie propertv of Ins juilgmeiit debtor in like manner ns in the case of a sejiaratc and illstlnet 
judgment. 

(6) All property belonging to the judgment debtor (including fhercin, in the ease of an industrial 
union or trade union, all jmiperty held lu trustees for the judgment debtor) shall be available In or 
toward satisfaction of the judgment <lebt, and if tlie jmlgmoiit debtor is an imlustrlal union, an 


''fhls paragrapli wa.s inserted by (he amendinenl act of IKits 

2The following provisions w’crc sulistitnted by the amendineiit act of lH9ft, In the place of seelioij-« 
75 to 81 of the principal act repealed. 
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iJidustrml association, or a trade union, and its property ia insiifflclont to fully satisfy the judMiont 
debt, its members shall be liable for the detlclenc\ 

Protnded. That no member shall tie liable for more than ten pounds b71 under this subsection. 


a For the purpose of Kivinjf full effect to the la.st-precedlne sith.seetion liereof the court or the 
dent thereof may, on the application of the judgment ert'ditor, make Kiu'h onler or give such 
directions a.sare d«‘eme<l nooe.ssnrv, and the trustees, the jiulginent debtor, ainl all other i>ersons eon- 
eerned shall olioy the same 

(ftl The foregoing provisions of this scetlon are m Mibstitulion of iliose coiiuuned iu seetloiiH T.'S to 
81 of the pniielpal act, and those seetions are hereby aeeordlngly repealed 
(Dl Nothing in this section containc^l shall afTect ’the valid!t\ of ativ proeeedmgs which at the com¬ 
ing Into operation of tins act are ptuiding for theciiforeeiuentofan> award or onlerof tlie court tn 
so iar as the winu' relates to the payment of mone>. and all such procee'lmgs iim\ citlicr he eoiitiiiueii 
under the principal act, or he ahandone*! and ho instituied afresh uiuUt tho acl, luit all proceedings 
|iendtiig for enforcement of any award hyattai hineiit are herehvsia\ed, ami in lieu lliereot pro< ciHl- 
nigs limy lie ncstitiiti'd afresh for <‘nforcemeiit h> i»eiiuU> under this scctioii 
/¥yrc/c</, I'hat the court when disposing of such fresh proceedings shall inak<‘ sudi order as i<m ov|.s 
as it deems just, having regard to the costs of the proceedings abandoned or sUiycd as aforesaid 


<;oVKKSMKNT U.^M.WAIS 

H2. The management of Government raiUsajs under the (.iovernmenl rnilwajsact, lss7, shall lio 
ileemcd to he an imlii-trv wiilnii the meaning of this act. and iiotwiltistaiuluig aiutliing contained 
in the lirst-meiiiioiKsi act, tin' raih\a\ commissioners aptiointed tliereumler nmv muk*- an imi list rial 
agreement with the so,•i.'(\ n,.w regtstered under the tra<le-union act, ptTH, ami called Tlie Anialga- 
matcil Socictv of Kailwa\ M‘i \aiii.'., ami cither the smd eoiiuni-s.vioiicrs or tlic .societv may refer any 
industrial <lis|uiie belwt'en them to the court estahlishe<l umlcr (his act, ami the eommi.ssioners may 
gi\ e elTecl to any terms of an a\\ ar<i made h\ sm h I'ourt 
Thesocieh iiiav he ri'gistiTed as an imliislnal miion under thisiv t, and the commissioners slmll lie 
deemed to he ein|)lo\er.s w it lull the riieaiiing ami f,)r the jnir|ioses ol this act 
The foregoing provisions shall appiv to nnv reconst met ion ,if such socicli iim asc of Its diasolniioii 
and shall <‘.\tciid to any similars<>ciel\ taking tlie place of such ilrst-mcnnoiied society and registiTiai 
under this net 

88. In (‘ase the commissioners shall neglect or refuse to agn-i' with the said soeiety to refer any 
industrial <iispiile to the court, tin' somet> inu\, b\ petition liHlged u ilh llu' iderk, refer such disjmie 
to lh(' court to hear and dctermiue the same, ami the court, upon sucii pctilioii, ami if it sliall ,'on- 
sider the dispute suttieieiuly grave (o rci[nire it, inav rciinirc (he ommissioners to ji[ipear hefore tlie 
court, and to sntimit the matleis m dispute to its (l,‘cisi,.ii. ami for tlnit purpose tlu' court hIirII iiave 
all .such jurisdiction ami luithontv ami mu\ do nil such m’ts ami things as may be necessary for such 
puriiose, in acciirdanee with the prece<ling’pro\ mious of this act 
S4. Notwithstanding anything lu tliisactcoiitainml, no hoard < ousUiuted under this acl shall liave 
any jurisdiction In any matter of dispute hetweeii the eomniissioners ami the suld soeletv, 


8r». Anv noiitii'ntion maile or purporting to be ma<ie in IIh' toizeiie hy or under the authority of 1 Ills 
ai'l mav he given iu evidence in all eoiirls of justice, in all legal proce,’-dings, ami for anv of the jair- 
poses of tins act, bv the pnxinetioii of a copy of Itie Gazette, printe,! hv the (lovernmeiit printer for 
the tunc being 

80. Kvi-ry iiislriiment or document, copy or extract of an iiislnuneiil or d<iciinieiit. hearing the seal 
of the I’ourt shall In? ri‘c<-ived m ev ideiiee without flirtlier [)r<>of, ami the signature of the i>r(‘sident of 
the oomt, oi the ehairmaii of am hoard, or of the registrar, or of the clerk of awards, slmll he jmli- 
cmllv noticed in or beiore any <-ourt »>r person or olbcer aeimg jiidielallv or under any power or 
authority contaim-d in tins act PrnriiUd, That such sigimtnre he Htlaclie<l to some avvanl, order, eer- 
tifleate, or other ollh'ml document ma<le or purporting to he made umler this act 

No pioof shall ho required of the handwriting or ollleiul position of any person aiding in pnrsimiiee 
of Ihisseetloii. 

87. The governor from time to time may make, alter, or revoke such regulations not inconsistent 
with this act as may he necessary or desirable to carry out all or any of the following jiurposes. 

{1) l‘resenbing the forms of ccrtillcates or other iiistnimeiiis to be issued by the registrar, ami of 
anv certiflente orotlier proceeding of any boahl or anv officer thereof, 

CJ) TTescribing the duties of clerks of awards, and of all other oflieers and [)er,sons uetiiig in the 
e.xis'iitioii of thisact, 

t i) I'rovnhng for any thing necessary to carry out the hrst or anv subsequent election of members 
of boards, or on any vacanev therein, or m the office of clialrimin of any board, including the forms 
of any notice, proceeding, or instrument of any kind to be used in or in respect of any sueli election; 

(1) Prov idlng f<ir the mode m whicli recommendations of members <if the court shall be made and 
authenticated, 

(^.‘>) iTe.scribing anv act or thing necessary to supplement or render more effectual the jirovisions of 
this act ns to the conduct of proceedings before a ixtard or the court, or tlie transfer of sm-h ppiKs-t-d- 
lUgH from one of such bodies to the other, 

(0) Providing generally for anv oitu'r matter or thing neee,s.sarv to give effect to this act, or to meet 
auv particular case, 

(7) Prescribing what fees shall be pni<l in respect of any proceedings before a Ixiard or In the court, 
and the party bv whom such fei^s shall be paid, and what fec.s shall be paid to the president or mem* 
bersof the court, or the chairman or membc'rs of the board,' 

(8) For any other purpose for whn ii it h by thin act provided regulations may be prescrilxHl 

Nothing In any such regulatioiiM shall supersede any fees for the time being in force in the supreme 

court, or any other court, iu relation to any pr<x;eodliig8 therein, otherwise than us is lierem expressly 
provideil 

Ail such regulations shall be publi.shed in the Gazette, and vvltliln 11 days after the making thereof 
Shall bo laid before both houses of the general assembly If It shall be then sitting, and, if not then 


»Tho clause “or the chairman or members of the lioanl ” was added by the umomlment act of 1896. 
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Hitting, then within 14 days after the beginning of the next sesHion of such ojwembly, and shall have 
the force of law from the date of such publication 

88. All charges and expenses connected witli the aibnlnistratlon of this act, exclusive of expenses 
incurreil by Industrial unions, trade union.s, or us.hocIhUoiis under I’arts I or II of this aiU, or of the 
parlies and wilnesscs concerned in any Induslrml dispute relcrred (on board or (he court, shall be 
defrayed out of such annual appropriations as shall from time to lime be made for that purpo.se by 
the general as.scnibly. 

Hf>. The court shall have full and exclusive jurisdiction to d<-al witli all offenses against the prin¬ 
cipal act, and for the purpose of this section (be folhiwing provisions shall apply 

(1) I’riK'ccditigs to recover the penalty by I hi' principal act iinp<>sc<l in respect of am sucli ofTeiise 
sliall b<‘ taken in tlie <-oiirt In a snmmiiry way uinlcr the siimmarv ptovisbuis oi tlie justices of the 
jH'aec act, 1HS2, and theso provisions shall, vnitolix innldinli:^, apply in like mannei as il (he court were 
a court of justices exercising summary jurisdiction under (lialact Piomlril. 'I'hat in I'ascof an offense 
under sci'tion (d of ihc principal act (relating to i on tempt of court i the court, if i( thinks ht v) to do, 
may deal with it forthwith without the ne<-essii\ of an informal ton being liikeii or a suinmons being 
issued 

(‘21 For tile purpose of eiifon-mg aiij older ol llie I'oiirt made imdei (lus section a iliiplicale tlu-reof 
shall, by the clerk of awards, be tiled in tlu' nean-st ofbec oi tlic luiigisliale’-i ( ourl, and shall tinTC- 
u[>on, according to Its tenor, o()crnle and be eiiforc(‘d m all lespects as a (iiml judgment, conviction, 
or order duly ma(b‘ l)y a stipondiar\ magisi rate umler th<-sumimirv provisions of die justices ol die 
peace act, 1HH2 

(3) The provisions of section 73 of the pi iin'ii.ul aci slml! ajmU lo all pioeeediiii:s undiu diisseclion. 

(1) All penalties recovensi uiuli'r this section sliall be paid into the pultlu-aeeoimi atul lorm part 
of the<-otisoli(la(ed fund 

(5) The foregoing nrovismns of (his se<-iioii are in substiintlou of diosc < ouiaiiied in section sy of 
tlie |•^lnelpal act, and tlial section is hen‘l)\ ai <s)idingl\ repeab'd 

(0) Nollling in this scidion contailictl spall ap[ilv 1o tlu- l.iejudi ot III 1 \ awiiol ei order of die court, 
or lo the penalty m ri'spectof such Ijnsicli' 

bO. No stamp duly siiali be iiaviible upon or in lespei 1 of iui\ registration, (< uilii-ate, agreement, 
award, i>r instrument effected, iss'msl, or made umler tins a< t Ibit nothing heri'iii shall apjilv To the 
feesofanv court j)a\ able b> im-ans of stamps 

91. Nothing in this act shall a[)pl\ to Her Mujes|\ dn' (Jm cn, or am depaitinent of lier (io\erii- 
ment in New Zealand, except as liercin is oduTwi'se exiircssU |trovide(| 

3. Working of the New Zealand law —Opinions rt'j^ardin^^ the working? of tlie Now 
Zetiland compulsory arbitnition law differ very greatly. Sonu‘ of tlie conflicting 
stateiiionta will be quot(‘d below. Although tlu^ act huA btmn in force since Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1895, comparatively little advantJige was tjikcn of it for the fir.st two 
years, and the length of time in which it litis been in activt* operation is not 
Hiifficient to make a final judgment possible. It is especially to be noted, more¬ 
over, that the past few years Imvo been years of unnsuai prosperity in New 
Zealand, and that, even in tlie abst'nce of the compulsory arbituition system, 
higher wages and improv(‘d conditions for the workingmen would doubth ss have 
been secured. Because of tlie rise in the labor market tbcie has doubth'ss been 
less opposition to the decisions of arbitrators. ;i large majority of wliicli have 
granted advtintages to the employees, than would have been the case umler sta¬ 
tionary conditions or with adejircssed state of imlu.stry. 

There seems to bo a general consensus of evidence to the t'ffect tliat tlie arbitra¬ 
tion act has b(‘en inucli more po])ular with employot's than with omployerfi. 
Employers have been especially disinclined to form orgiinizatioiis, and most of the 
disputes actually brought befon' the boards of conciliation and the couit of arbi¬ 
tration have been instituted by registensl labor organiztitions, very few owing 
their origin to movements on tin* part ot tlie employers. On March dl, 1899, a 
total of 153 unions had been ii‘gist.(*red, of wlm^li 134 were unions of workingmen, 
including a inemberKliip of 14,833.^ The comparatively small mimlxT of persons 
subject to the effect of the compulsory arbitration law is made evident l>y the 
small number ot members of tiiese oiganizations. It will be rememlx'red that 
the entire population of New Zealand is less than 800,000, and that by far the 
greater part of the population is engaged in agricultural juirsuits. In 1890 only 
37,889 parsons in the ooKiny were employed in factories and workshops, meat pre¬ 
serving and other similar establishments •' Thus tlie conditions are very different 
from tliose in the great industrial countnes of America and Europe. 

With all these qualifications as to the significance of the oxptTience of New 
Zealand, the results already obtained by the operation of the compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion law are exceedingly interesting. The boards of conciliation and the court 
of arbitration have already dealt with a very great variety of questions affecting 
a large number of trades, and have rendtu-ed awards which have been effectively 
enforced. While only 3 disputes were brought b(*fore the board up to March 
31,1896, and only 6 during the next year, the year ending March 31.1898, saw no 
less than 30 cases settled by arbitration and ooncilialion, while the number of 
cases settled in 1898-99 was 35. In the year* ending March 31, liiOO, 35 cases were 
brought before the various boards of comdliation. As to 13 of these the boards 


' TIiIn section was inserted by the aniendnient net of 1H9S 
•Sec Bnlletin of the New York Hnreau ol I.nbor Slatl''tl<-s, Deceiulier, iStHi 
'N(‘W Zealnml (>fll<-inl \«‘iirb<K>k,lS95>, n* '27‘2. '27.t 
* KeiHirt of the New Zealand Department of Jjibor, I'.ioo 
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reported definitely that, tliey were unable to effect a settlement, wliile a coiiKider- 
ablo number of other cases were appealed to the court of arbitration. It is impos¬ 
sible to determine from the reports i)re(‘isely how many awards of the l)oard8 of 
conciliation were ac(‘t‘pted by the parties, but the numlxu' was approximately 10. 
The court of arbitration rendered 10 decisions during the y( \t. Seven of these 
applied to tlie i>uildmj; trades in the various cities ()f tlie colony. Three had to 
do with the seamen and dock laborers, 2 with the workers in ^old mines, 3 with 
the workers in coal mines, 2 ^\ith tlie hoot and shoe industry, and 1 ojk'h with the 
bakers, tlie iron molders, and tlie furniture makers. 

There have lieeu comjiaratively few cases of violation of awards of the court of 
arliitiation. All of these, moieover. have been as to minor matters, and small 
amounts of dama^^-s have Im-cii awarded or small fines imposed upon tlie offend¬ 
ers. who wen' in ]nactically all instances ('inphiyers. 

In 1899-lOOu tlieie were four chaises of breach of award hrouj^ht before the 
couit. tlie larj;e.st penalty imposed hAnii; ^17 7s. In two of thest* cases the 
offense was 1 he compulsion of \vorkm;;meu be^fin labor before the hour.s pro¬ 
scribed in the awai d. In oin* of the four cases the court d(*cr(‘cd that no l)r<*ach 
of the awaid had been jiioved. As yet there has hei'ii no instance of a complete 
refusal by either pai ty to accept an award. In particular there has been no test 
as to the possibility <‘f effective enforcement upon the members uf labor orj?ani- 
zatioiiK. 

The .voikiiii;men i^eiierally .ippcar to he faiily .satisfied with the law% as appears 
from the ^lowin;; nm .her of unions which have re^istm’i'd under it and the 
growiiif^ miinher of disputes Inouglit before the hoards and courts. In general, 
employers .st'em to have been less favorably dispos»*d toward the mea.sure.lmi 
th(*re are signs, apparmitly, that it is growing somewhat in favor, although per¬ 
haps a great mapn’ity ot tlie employeis still oppose it. In tho ca.si' of industrios 
ill which competition between einiiloyers is sharp, there has been some disposition 
to favor the system of compulsory regulation of the conditions of labor oecause 
of the resulting uniformity. Manufjwinrers know' that their competitors have 
to pay the same w’ages and me<'t the same conditions of employment, so that the 
condilKUis of competition aie made nn»re <‘i]nitahle. There are advantages, too, 
in the stability winch if'snlts i'lom tlie esiahlishment of the terms of the labor 
contract for a deliiiite jienod of timi', within wliieh contracts may he made with 
reasonable certainty regarding (■()sts.' 

One of th*! mo.st nol' W'orthy leatUK's regarding the winking of the law is the 
comparat;\oly slight um> whi< h lias been madi^ of tin* pnnci])le of <'onciliatioii as 
distinguished from fliat of aiintiation The ininislers who introduced tho arbi¬ 
tration bill told th(' New' Zi'aland parliament that 9() cases out of <*very UK) would 
probably lie setth'd by coucdiatioii hoards and w’ould not go to the hoard of arbi¬ 
tration. Another argued that the couit of arbitration would he called uixm not 
more than once in 30 years. In practice only one-tliird of the cases brought before 
the boards of ('oiiciliation have lu'eii effectively settled liy them without appeal 
to the court of arhilralion. It is probahle that, w'eri' there no opportunity for 
appeal to a body having compulsory authority, the coiicihatioii boards, if they 
had power to compel parties to com<' tog<*tli(T and discuss their differences, and to 
make investigations, might be able to bring about an agreement in a larger ])ro- 

E ortioii of cases. Knowung, however, that the otlu'i side may appeal to a body 
aving com]mlsory power, in many cases, neither party .seems to take a great 
interest in the jiroi-eedings of the boards of conciliation, or to show' a disposition 
to come to agreements under their influence.^ 

Many of the delusions of tho court of arbitration are exceedingly elaborate, and 
presenbe all of the conditions under which labor shall be employed in a given 
industry or locality. The terms of the awards read in many cases not unlike those 
of the elaborate joint agreements regarding the conditions of labor w'hich arefre- 
(piently made m (ireat Bntainand th<‘ United States. Of (bourse, tho most impor¬ 
tant question is usually that regarding the rate of wages, hut many other matters 
are freipiently covered by a single decision. The disposition has been to establish 
conditions as nearly uniform within each trade in a given locality, and to approxi¬ 
mate as far tow'ard uniformity throughout tho colony, as tho conditions of labor 
and of the tradi-s would permit. In a large majority of awards the conditions are 
more favorable for tho employees than those previously existing. 

A typical decision of the court of arbitration is quoted in a note at the end of 
the section. 


'See Bulletin of the New York Burctui of Luhor, DceotiibiT. iH'.t't. UeportH of ihi' New Zealund 
liepartmentof LalM)r. I8y(gl89y 

* Lloyd, A Country Without Strikes, pp mid 30 Tlrporcs of i he New Zealand Department of I>abor, 
1807-1899. 
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Oho of tlu» most important oases which the court of arbitration has had to deal 
with is that of the boot and shoo trade. In this trade voluntary boards of con¬ 
ciliation and arbitration had existed and had worked successfully for several 
years before' tlio act was passtMl. S<x>n after the act came into effect the exist¬ 
ing ])oard expired by the terms of the agreement, and the pjirties were unable 
to a^eo again. An appeal wa.s made to the court of arbitration. The court, in 
addition to deciding the specific points which were presented to it, reestaidi.shed 
the trade custom of boards of coiuuliation and arbitration within tlie trade itself, 
laid down a full and exact constitution for these boards, and gave them i)Ower 
to fix prices. d(‘tennino conditions, and settle disputes within the trad<‘.' 

Notk —Dbcisius or 'liir CDi'itr or Aiuutkatkis or Ntw Zkai.ani> as to tiU’, WKi.i.isnn'N <'ar- 

I’K.NTKRS AM> .lolNKKS 

In tlio Court of Arbitration of Now Zt‘aliiinl, WoliinKb)!! industrial district In tin' inatlor of “'I'hc 
ln<lustrial conciliation aii<l arbitration act, isyi,” and the aincndincnts thereof, aii<i in tlic inattor 
of an industrial distmtc botwoen llu* AnmlKaniatcd Soi'icty of (’arpcnlcrs aii<l .Ioiiuts’ Imlustrial 
I'nlon of Workers (WcllliiKdim nraneb) ami tln'WelliiiKton Hinlders'and (knitraetors’Industrial 
Union of Kinployors 

The Court of Arbitration of New Zoalajid (lioreinaftor ealh'd “ tlie court'’), havinj; taken into con¬ 
sideration the matter of tlie above-meiilioiie<l <lisput<', ami luu iiik tieaid lb«‘ nnioii by Us representa¬ 
tives duly n[>iK)iiited, and havitiK heard tlie Wellinjfloti IhiilderH’ and Coidrueturs’ Jmiiistrial I'nion 
of Kmnlciyers by its representatives duly appointed, and such oilier of the einiilovers as appeari'd 
before it, ami liavuiK li<-ard tin' witncs'es eaUed and evaimneil by iin<} on liehalf of the union and of 
the emplovers, res[)ee|i\ely, iiiid eross-exaiiiiiied by the said pailies, resoi'etivelv, doth )ierel)y onlef 
and award that, as helweenttio niiionand the nirmbers ilieieiif, an<l tlie enii>lo>eis an<l eaeli and 
every of tliem, the terms, eondilions and i<ros I'-ions set out m the schedule liereio, shall lie hiiidin^;: 
upon the niitoti and upon (■\ ery im'inni'r theieol.aiid upon tin' eiiiplo) <'rsan<l each and every of them, 
and that tlie said terms, conditions, ami provi'ions shall la* deemed to lie and tlicy are Jiereby meor- 
porale<lin and deelan-d to form jsirt of tliisauard, ami, fnrtlier, that tlieunionand e\<‘iy meml»cr 
thereof, and the employers ami each and e\ery o[ them,shall. r<‘'.|>eeiively,do, observe, and i>ei (oriii 
every matter and ttniiK bv the said terms, eondilions, and niovisions on the partof the union and tin* 
members tfiereof, and on (be partof the<'Miplovers and eaeli and every of them, respctively, requited 
be done, obser\cd. and performed, and slnill not doaiivtlmij' m eiuitraveiilaai of the said tiTiiis, 
eondilions, and provisions. biit sliall in all respects abale by and observe and perlonn ttie saim' Ami 
the court doth licrt'by fin lher order ami rleelare tlml anv breaeli of (be said terms, conditions, and 
provlsion.s set <uit in thesehednle hereto shall const unto a breacIi of tins awaril, and tliat tlie sum of 
£100shall be the imiximuin penalty payable by ativ parlv or person in respect to any siieti lireaeb /';o- 
ruled, fii'iirirr iiifi provided by tlie third section of Itie " Industrial coneilialioii ami arbilralion net 
nmendinent n( t, ISOH”). That tlie aitgroKale umo-irit of jH'iialties pav able tinder or in respect oi tins 
award shall not ^•\eee(l Hie sum of iboo And this eon rl doili further older tliat tins award shall lake 
effect from the Utth dav of August, 1000 . and shall <'omiiim‘ in force until tlie '21st dav of .lannarv, 
1002. 

In vvlliie.ss wliereof the seal of tlie t'oiirt of Arbitralioii of New Zealand hath been atli.xed, and tin; 
president of the court hath lioretinto set his hand this Sd day ot AUKUst, 1000 
[l a] J. C I'lifidait 

The selieilnle hereinhefore referred to 

1. The reeoKiii/eil lioiim sliall be If) m eaeli week, eoimneiictnfr, except on fsatiinbns and in the 
months of Mav. Jniie, and .Inly, at k a m and lini'lnniit at •'> p m DiiruiK tlio moiilhs of May, .lime, 
and July work slmll eonuuenee at k a m and liiilsli, eveepi on .'Satiiidavs, at 4 4'i p ni Diiriii« itiese 
moiulis'half an hour sliall be alhiwed for liiiiiu'r DiiniiK the n'lnainder of the veai three-quarters 
of an iioiir sliall be allowed for dinner On Saturdav s work sliall eoimiienee at k a in and iiiusli at 
a quarter to 12 mam. 

2 All Joiinieyincn carpenters, or jonrneyiiieii joineis, or journeymen carpenters and joiners, sliall 
bt'iMiid not less’tlian Is 4d. per hour i<>raiiv workiloiie on anv dav (other than the days mentioned in 
paragraph 4 liereof) during the hours mentioned m paragraph 1 hereof All wages shall lie i)aid 
weekly, ('ither on tlie job or at (lie employ i-rs nlaee of bu'.iiH-'S, but wherever pai<l they shall lie 
paid to tlie workmen not ialer limn ir> minutes alter h'av tug off work 
3. Except in respect of stair lauhlitig no earpeiiler or joiner shali be paid by piecework, nor sliall 
any Imilder or employer sublet Jus work labor only 
All the overllim* work, and statutory ladidavs and Labor Day. shall be pai«l for at the rate of lime 
and a qimrti'r for the lir'-t 2 hours, au<{ time and a half after the first 2 hours 
6. Any Workman who consKlers liimndf not r-apable of earning the wages mentioned lii paragraph 
2 hereof may be paid such h-as wages as may from time to time be agreed upon in writing between 
any employer and tlie keeretarv or li'casiirer of the union, and in demull of such agreement, wilhm 
24 lioiirs after sueli jourtieynmn shall have applie<l in writing (otlie.se<Tetary of the union ‘.fating his 
desire that such wage shall be so agreed upon as shall be fixed in writing by the elmirnmu ol the 
coneilmlion Isiard for the industrial distnet, upon the apjilicallon of such journeymen. * * * 

H. The number of men whoso wages has been fixed uiuler paragraph .') employed by any cm plover 
ehull not utanv one time exceed the pro{«)rtion of 1 of such men to every 3 men to wbom are |)aid 
wages at the nite speeitlcd in paragnvph 2. 

y. The provisions of paragraphs 6,7, and k shall not apply in respect of men who have been qiialilu'd 
to earn full journeymen’s wmges, but who by reason of age, sickiioas, or accident are no loiigiT able 
to earn euch wages. 

******* 

16. The employer shall prov hie upon the works a properly secured place for the tools of the work¬ 
men employeil u|Hm such work by him, and shall also provide all necessary sanitary conveniences 
for the use of ilu> workmen 

17. Wherever 2 or more'workmen are employed the employer shall provide and keep a suitable 

grindstone for the use of the workmen, and every workman slmll at all times keep his Uiol.s m proper 
order. ^ 

18. All boys .shall be apprenticed by deed of apjirentu'cship. either to learn a particular branch or 


> Lloyd, A (kmntiy Without Strike.s, p. 49. 
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pariKMiliir liranf'hOH of the tni'li' or t<> loam iho trailo iroiiorallv If ti> loam ono bmiifli thp 
period til approtitlooHlnp nIuiII la* 1 yean* If to loarn more than one biaiieh, (tu‘ belied '-Imli boft 
Joan Alls eiiipUnor snail, befon' takini; a lxi> us apprentice, be eiilitleil to lake tiim foi .1 nionthi 
on probation, and I'f at the end of siieh nrobalioii the bos beeomes a bound appieiitu e. 'in li period 
of 3months sliall be reekoiKHl as part of the pi'ruxl of appreiiliceslnp u tin h under tins paragraidi, 
the hoy IS to .^e^^ e .\pprentiees who on itie '27th das of June, I'.KHt, acre sers ins' an a|>i>rentU'esni|> 
sv it hunt H <loed ot apnrelitieeshlp, niaj emnplete siieli apprenties''hip. but it shall lie iin uiiilient upon 
theeinployiT ssHh sslioni .sueli a|>pretlliee ssa.s so sers iiiit to tri'e notice in ss riling' to ilie 'rcretai V or 
president of th<‘ union within 1 calendar month from tlie dal<' of tins award of ilie iiameot such 
a|i|>rs'[itics‘, and ot Ilie periml ss Inui bis sers iia* beijan an<l ss lien il is to end 'I he w ayes to tie paiil to 
Hp|ire'itieesahall be, diinnj^ ttm lirst sear of tluur apnrs-nliceship no| Ic" lliaii fis dunni; eaeti sseek, 
duniiK the seeoml sear, not less than H>s perssi'CK, <lurin,tr tlu' Ihiid sear.not b-'s liiaii b'>s per 
Week. diiriliK ttie fourth sear, not bxs ttian tl fier week, ami diirint.'llie lifltisear not h^'s than 
11 Tis per week 

I'.l \\ hen men wlio have lieeti rm[ilosed for not h's' iliati I wi'eks an di'ehaii;i d I la air stniH la‘ 
allowed th<‘m to put tlnar tiads m otder 

'21) If and after tlu-nnioii shall s,, amend its rules as to |ieimil ans pet'oti tarn emplused in IIiim 
indnsirial di'trn t in this tiade, or a ns other person now n 'idiim or u Im mas I au cal ter ie'ids‘ in this 
liidustrnil (list net. and w ho is a coinpi-tcuit \voi kinaii, to hecoine a mem In i i.t the iinioii nisui i>av- 
liieiit of an etitraiiee Um- iml eveeeclint; r>s . uial ol subsec|iienl sui.vr riiilnui' w In llnu jcasahle weeklv 
or tiol, not cx( eedinj; t>d pet week, upon tlie w ntlcii appla alnui o| iln- f** i-oii s,c dc'siriiiir I" join the 
ntlloll. W Itllollt I ml lot ol Otller elec Iloll allcl sha ! I ITI \ e Hot Ic, c' c .1 siic'll ailiellc I liiel il 111 I h>' Nc\\ ZeallUai 
Tniiesaiid I'lscuimi' I'ost, tieW'pnpi i- puhlished iii the- cals ot Wellington, llicut iiinl in 'iicdi c ase iiial 
therealler s'tn[>ios c'ls^hall, in i lie eimaircuiieiit ol \s orkim n, emplcis iiieiiibeis el the union in prelcT- 
enee to liollflieml'er', provaled Ilia I Ilaue ale liieiiihel' ol Ilie iiliicai e<niiill\ i(iiali lied w ilh lioliniem- 
liers ss ho ii(‘rlcirii! the parlleiilai woi k recjiiiic-<| to be lioiii- and leads and \\ illiny to nnd» rtake it 

'.'I I'll 111 coin pi la nee bs i lie nnioii w it b tlie hi'i piec ecliny < laii'e eiiiplos cts nni \ cuiiplos wot k men 
ss bet her members ol the iiiilnii or iioi tan no eiiiplos ei shall di'c i imiiiaie against nicuiibers o| (be 
union a mi no emploser shall, in iIh' dismissal ca emplos mein ol s\<a kmeii, ot in ilic‘ condnet of Ins 
business, do ans llnnjr for tin- (airpose ol injni itij.; Ilie tin a a i ss In ibei ditec il\ ot i ml it eel Is 

2'.‘ When itieiiibers of the iitiion and iiomneiiibors are c niplos eii locetliei (lu i c- sluill be m» 'iistuic- 
tioii bet w ec'ii tiieinbers ami iiotimeiiihois ami both shall work lom-llier iiiliaimotis and iiiidcT I lie 
same eoiiclitioiis, and shall reeeise ecjiial pas l<a ec|nal woik 

4. Preference of trade unions by the Court of Arbitration.’—An inttd (‘stiiiji: tlrvidojiuiont 
uf tho Nt'W Zoiilandlaw and tlir docisnmMd'tlu' Itoaid id (.■(Uiciliafion and tlio ('onrt 
of Arbitration has Imm'Ii tlie pndercntial trealinmit ol nienihers ol labor orjtaniza- 
tions, In intitiy instanci's llir coutf hasilm mnd Ibal nniiilcytTs iiinst pmlVr- 
enee in einployinnnt tn mtdiiliris of ic^istcind bilmr nnions.. inosidt d, always, 
that there are ineinherH ot the union wlio at <■ e({iia]lv tinalilied with nonninndterH 
to perform the work and wlio an* wlllln^t t" undcil.ikc it Tin* eonit lias used 
earein j'rantin^ lliis luelernncc, ami lias lofusod U in Ihn i let* <d ccitjun orjtani- 
Ziitions wlneli do nol im-lnde a itreat nm.ioiitynl Hit'wot keis in tin* tiado in a 
Kiven lo( ilily. That i'to sty, the eoiiit dirlnies to oivo tiadn unions :i pi-otcr- 
<‘nee unlO'''thny havs- junvioimlv iiraetieally achit'vml tlm pieloi»‘jjro foi them- 
8(‘lveR. E\ "11 when it does oi\ o the pnderence the com t is cai ct iil to ])rotcct non- 
unionists wh<t ate at work Such a sentence .m tiii' occiii^ ficijucnlly m its 
decisions: "This is not to intcrfeie witli the exmtinc cnj^akteincnls of noiimeiii- 
h»‘rs, whos(‘ present emphnets may iclain them in ihc same ot oilier positions." 

By a decision renderetl in Jjiiiiiary, I'.hio. moieo\ei. the coni 1 ln*ld ihatif pnd- 
erenee is ^iven to tiade iitnomsls, they also must ktive a preterenee to employtu's 
who an* or^tanized in associiitions. 

In the ease of a coal minin^t company which liad discliarj?f*d Ihice men because 
they were promim*nt members of a labor orj;anization. tin* court oi deied tlie com¬ 
pany to pay, by way of damages to the union, which was all tlie wui^tt's tlie 
men liad lost, and also to pay $57 mists It fui tlier urdered llie eompaiiy tn lein- 
state any of the discharkfed men who slioiild a[)ply h>r reinstatement within one 
week, m tlu* same positions they occiipnsl at the lime id di.sniis.sal 

As an illustration of the extent to which this piact icc of kriantinit preference to 
niemheisof laboi oipinizations h;is been carried, we may observe that duriiij^ 
the year eiidinjt March dl. unionists received this advantaj;e m llie awards 
of the arhitiation court eoneeniing the Dnnedin pasti y cooks, Christchurch bakers 
and jiastry cooks, Cant(*rhury carpenters. Cliristeliurch funiitmt^ trades. Dunt'din 
hoot makers, Wellington tailoresses, Dunedin tailois, and (’hristcliuich yiainters. 
But preterenct* was refused m regard to tlie Chnsteliurch engineers and the Wel¬ 
lington bakers. The eonciliation huards reeommt'iided jireferential employment 
(d‘ unionists in the case id' the Welhiighm jdiimhers, Kaitaiigata coal miners 
(afterwards withdrawn). Wellington iron and brass moldcrs, Chnstchurch tin¬ 
smiths, Dunedin tailors, and Canlt'rlmry grocers. The hoaids, htiwever, did not 
recommend preference m regard to the Auckland bakers, Dun<*din iron and brass 
niolders, Dunedin furniture trades, Auckland painters, and Wellington painters, 
merely stipulating tliat no discrimination should he used by employers against 
the raeiuhers of these unions. 

The court of arbitration has given .several reasons for this policy of favoring 


iReport New Zniland Dcpartnietil of Ijibor, IMS*, p III. llKKi, p HI CojU, \ Coiiiiin Without 
StnkcH, pji 17. ().f-t)7, SS. 
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unionists. First, where the custom has already been established in the trade, 
that is a reason for continuing it. Second, the title of the original act was “An 
act to encourage the fonnation of industrial unions and associations, and to facili¬ 
tate the settlement of industrial disputes by conciliation and arbitration.” The 
court held that the title must be considerea as a part of the act in determining 
the intention of the legislature. Finally, the court holds that the advantages 
which the unions procure for their members are obtained at some expense, and it 
18 but right, provided entrance to the union is not prohibited, that a preference 
should be given to unionists: and if uonunionists will not pay the small fee and 
contributions in order to obtain the same advantages, they have nothing to com¬ 
plain of. 

Emjdoyers have in some instances seriously objected to this preference of 
unionists by the court of arbitration. In 1899 the master plumbers of Christ Church 
took an appeal from the court of arbitration on the ground that it has no legal 
authority to compel employers to give preference to unionists. The matter was 
carried to the highest court of the colony, which upheld tlie (lecision of the court 
of arbitration. It is probaljh' that the I^ew Zealand Parliament will be asked to 
make its stand in the matter clear, and to amend the law by expressly authoriz¬ 
ing or expressly forbidding the preference to unionists. 

6. Proposed amendments to law.—The reports of the New Zealand department of 
labor discuss various recommendations which liave been made for changes in the 
arbitration law: 

(1) That unions sliould themselves directly choose the members of the arbitra¬ 
tion courts instead of merely recommending them, tlins gettinggreateradvantage 
from the fact that they are compelled to organize in order to avail themselv(‘s of 
the law. This suggestion is apparently ajiproved by the department. 

(2) That the decisions of the boards of conciliation .should be made binding if 
the parties to the suit agree to the recommendations of these boards, Much 
time is now wasted, so it is claimed, by cases being brought before the concilia¬ 
tion boards when it is the (‘xpre>s int(‘iition of the parties to appeal to the court 
of arbitration in any caste The department of labor, however, doubts wlietlier 
it would bo desirable in this way to destroy all provision for conciliafion proper, 
however great the economy. 

(3) The objection that petty grievances are prolonged in order that tlie boards 
may be kept sitting miglit bo obviated by charging the costs upon the parties, but 
the department of labor believes that there would be danger that justice would 
thus be crippled, owing to the cost of securing it. It is better for the country to 
bear the expense and to protect its w('aker members. 

(4) In the last report of tlie (h'partment for the year ending March 31,1000, it 
is suggested that tlie permanent boards of conciliation might perluips well be 
abandoned altogether. Tlieir place would then be taken by special boards of 
conciliation to be constituted in separate trades and for the mo.st part in connec¬ 
tion with each particular dispute. This would be more economical, because con¬ 
tinuous salane.s would not be necessary. It would also be especially advantageous, 
because each board could be constituted of men familiar with the industry. At 

i jresent, the department points out, members of tlie board have no technical 
mowledgo of the conditions of most of the industries with which they have to 
deal, and, even with the assistance of experts, they have difficulty in reaching 
satisfc'ictory conclusions. It is added, however, that such a change would involve 
a complete revision of the law. and careful consideration is therefore recom¬ 
mended before any definite steps are taken. 

(5) Another vital amendment which has been proposed is that the parties to 
disputes shall be permitted to agree between themselves in advance to submit 
their differences directly to the court of arbitration without previous action by 
the boards of conciliation, as is now required. 

It will be observed that most of these proposed amendments grow out of the 
fact that the boards of conciliation, as at present constituted, have largely failed 
to accomplish the results which was expected from them.' 

8. Various opinions as to working of law .^—Viewa of department of labor of Neio 
Zealand .—The report of the department of labor of New Zealand for 1898 (p. v) 
comments on the growing use of “ these beneficent measures” concerning indus¬ 
trial arbitration. It considers that the arguments brought against the boards and 
the court of arbitration are on the whole not well founded. Thus it is objected 
that these boards stir up strife “by enabling petty misunderstandings to be 


’ Report of the Now Zealand Department of Labor, 18^8. p. v 1900. p. iv 

- See also testimony of Mr H H Lusk, Reports of the Industrial Commission, Vol. VII, pp. S8'2-S95, 
and article by him in appendix to this volume. 
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dragged into tlie full light of dav and l>ecomp serious; that the boards and court 
foment enmity l)etween the eniph>y(‘r and eiuplove<l by binding employtTs under 
harassing restrictions and wasting the time of both parties in litigious proceenl- 
ings.” Replying to this, the rejiort points out that many of tli<^ apparently small 
issues which come before the boards would, without them, doubtless become the 
cause of great strikes. The cost of settling many disputes by arbitration is less 
than the loss from a single strike. 

The reports of the department for lyii!) and ul.s() six^ak a])]n-ovingly of the 
measure and its results. 

Opinion of Hon. li'. H. Rce irs.—Mr. Keeves. the autlior of tin* Ninv Zealand 
compulsory arbitration law. lias n'jieatedly (‘Xpresstnl Ins satisfaction with the 
working of the measure. lias said, among otlu'r things- ‘ 

“The object of the New Zealand conciliatoii and arbitratnui act is not only to 
stamp out sweating and improve tlic workers* (-(uidition. Tln‘s(‘, indeed, were 
not its immediate aims, though they are con.‘<e<inenceH—and very valnabh* conse¬ 
quences—which have flowed from it. Its special and primary o]»jeet was to bring 
about industrial peace. * * * 

“It should be stated frankly that most of llie eases brought before these tri¬ 
bunals have been initiated by trH<le unions and that most of th<‘ decisions have 
granted conce.ssions of mon* or h'ss value to the plaintiffs. The exjdanation of 
this is found in the prosperity wliieli lias marked tlie last *1 or o years in New Zea¬ 
land. The labor market ha^ been a rising niarki-t since the arbitration act came 
into use. Under the old (-onditions tlie workers wliosi'wages had birn cut down 
in the dull times of tlie previuus decade would have struck on a rising market as 
they strike elsewhere. Instead of sinking on a ii.sing maiket they have arbi¬ 
trated on a rising market, and instead of the industries of New Zealand being 
convulsed and disorganized, tin' factories have not been closed through labor 
troubles tor <uie .singie day 

“Next to the wide use which has been made* of tlie law in the colony tlic most 
striking feature of its histoiy has been the ri'spt'ct that has been jiaid to its deci¬ 
sions. Where, as in c<‘itain cases, tln-sc havi' been disappointing to the trade 
unions they hav<' licen loyally olieyeil; and though in a fi‘W iTistan<*(‘s the same 
can not be said for tlu' ('iiijiloyers, the recaleitranis have not been many, they 
have not been employers of gn-at size or .standing, and tlieir attempts at resist¬ 
ance or evasion hav(' been snfficK-ntly dealt with by small tines and v('ry moderate 
penalties * * * 

“ Thebiii test and most cruiviiuang argument for disabusing the mind of anyone 
who may t.uicy that th<* New Zealand arlutration act had hampered industry is 
to be found in the following lignres. wlueli gnu* tin* hands employed in tin' regis¬ 
tered factories ot 1 Ih‘ colony for tlie last 5 years. It may W explained that 
‘factory'in New Zi-aland means workshoii. small oi large,and that rtgistration 
is univ(‘rsal. 
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“It may be, and, indeed, has been, stated tliat tlu' strength of the law cun not 
be fully tested until some ])()W(*rful organization of labor or (uipital defies the 
decision of the court and is snecossfully dealt with. English doctrinaire critics 
lay great stress on this and are wonttoasktnuniphantly what conldbe done with 
the members of a large trade union without funds to enable them to pay the 
court's penalties for disobedienc^e and at the same time stubbornly determined not 
to go to work under the conditions laid down by the court? The answer to that 
is surely found in a study of the history of labor disputes. These show that it is 
unions destitute of funds which carry on stubboni and ultimately successful 
strikes. And if impecunious workers can not successfully (^ope with the antag¬ 
onism of employers whose resources are after all limited, how can they expect to 
cope with the power of a State tribunal, whose will is not to be bent, which has 
no factory to be closed or business to be injured, and which is ba(;kecl by the forces 
of law and public opinion? 


JntrodueiioTi by Mr Roevo' to LIomJN A Country Without Strikon 
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To my inin*l, liowover, tho Ixjst recommendation to the New Zealand law is 
just that it has not so far led to any desperate trial of streTigth of this kind. By 
applyi!ij< the good rdd motto that prevention is better than cure, it has taken labor 
disputes in hand before they have reached that niteh at which the i)aHsi()ns of the 
disputants on both sides are inflamed and impel tliem to wild speech and wilder 
action. It gets at labor and capital before they have come to the unreasonable 
stageof their quarrel. It frankly accepts their two irresistible tcmdencies in mod¬ 
ern times, the first of wliich is that they will differ, and tho second that they will 
organize in order to settle tlieir differences. There are philanthropi.sts who think 
that the remedy for their (!onfli<q,H is found in urging them not to (juarrel and not 
to organize; there are some who would sternly forbid tlieni to organize. The 
New Zealand law. on the contrary, frankly encourages their organization, admits 
that they are bound to differ, and only in.sists that if tlw'y can not settle tlieir dif¬ 
ference's in a fri<‘ndly and p(‘ac(‘ful mann<*r they must go to the State, whii^h will 
provide; them with inachini'ry for doing so.” 

ViewH of Jhn. B. R. Anotliei- favorabh* view of the success of the 

New Zealand moasuiM' was presimted bv tlie attorney-general of New South 
Wales, Hon. B. R. Wis(\ in moving tlu* adoption of a somewhat similar bill in his 
own colony; 

“ I admit to tho full that we can not press the example of New Zealand too far. 
I admit that tlie <'onditions of industry there differ to a very considerable extent 
from ourg. I admit. furtli(‘r, that the years during which the (Uiforcement of 
industrial awards lias been jienmtted in Nt'w Zealand have l)e<“ii years of very 
great prosperity, which pi‘rha])s do not fuinish a full test of tie- measure. But 
I assort that a large nuiuhi'r of industrial struggles hav(' been prevented in New 
Zealand, and I Hs.sert also that that has been done without any gieat injury to the 
community. I know it is almo.st as difficult to get facts about Ni“w Zealand as it 
ig to get facts about Ireland. When you meet om* s(‘t of peoi)le they will tell you 
that New Zealand is in the hoight of prosp(‘rity. and aiiolher set will tell you that 
it is in the low(‘st depths of commercial distress. But I prefer to take figures, 
about which there (‘an he no dispute (“itlieras to their accuracy or as to their 
meaning; and I find that there is not tin; slighti'st (‘videiice—toput it in the mild¬ 
est way—that this regulation of industry, ])y nu'ans of decisions of courts of law, 
which is said to ho such a disastious thing for coinmerec, has pioduced any of 
the unfortunate results thatweie anti<n])ated The evidence is, in fact, all the 
other way. I find, for instance—and I am ({noting from a letter by Mr. Reeves 
to tlie Tunes of January 0, l-ssiO—that tlu're wer(‘ 75 large financial and industrial 
companies in N(‘w Zealand~Mr. Reeves says In* lias only taken tlie largest. Of 
thes<‘ only 3 paid no dividends last yeai: 2 jiaid only 4 {xu* cent. H {laid 5 per cent, 
and the remaiiuhu- paid dividends at rates from G to 174 per c(‘nt That is to say, 
C2 conqianiesoiit of 75 paid dividends of from G to 17A pcTcent. That does not look 
as if tile industries wore (;ruslied by this jirovision for regulatingindustry. But I 
supposi'there is even abetter test, and that is ther(‘turus whicdi an* given from the 
inconu' tax. In New Z(‘aland during tlie last 3 ytxirs—th(>se are the 3 years dur¬ 
ing which the enforcement of awards act has been in oixTation—the rate of income 
tax lias not beim altered. It is the same rat»‘ now as it was 3 years ago. and the 
returns from the income tax have increased 25 jicr cent in those 3 years, showing 
in the plain(*st possible manni'r the distribution all through the community of a 
very solid prosperity. I find, too, that trade, measured by imports and exports, 
increasi'd 40 per cent: the number of factory hands lias gone up from 36,000 to 
30,000 in 3 years.” 

Viev's of Mr. Henry Demurest L/o//(/.—Mr. Lloyd recently made a visit to New 
Zealand and investigated at fir.st hand tho working of the compulsory arbitration 
law. Ho pn^sents a V(Ty favorable view of its results. Ho says:* 

“ First. Strikes and lockouts have been stopped. 

“Second. Wages and terms have been fixed, so that manufacturers can make 
their contracts ahead without fear of disturbance. 

“ Third. Workingmen, too. knowing that their income can not he cut down nor 
locked out, can marry, buy land, build homes. 

“Fourth. Disputes arise continually, new terms are fixed, hut industry goes on 
without interruption. 

“Fifth. No factory has been closed by the act. 

“ Sixth. The country is more prosperous than ever. 

“^venth. The awards of the arbitration court fix a standard of living which 
other courts accept in deciding cases affecting workingmen. 


’ Pamphlet copy of speech, Sydney. 1900. 
* A Ountry W ithout Strikes, pp. 17S-180. 
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•‘Eighth. Awards inad(‘ by c<nni>nlsory arbitration aro often renewed by a vol- 
untary agreement when they expire. 

Ninth. Trade unions are given new rights, and are called upon to admit all 
competent workingmen in the trade. 

‘•Tenth. Compulsion in the background makes conciliation easier. 

“Eleventh. Compulsory publicity gives the public—the real arbitrator—all the 
facts of every dispute. 

“Twelfth. Salaried classes, as well as wage-earners, ari' (rlaiming the benehtB 
of arbitration. 

“Thirteenth. Peaceable settlement with their imui has been made possible for the 
ijiajorities of the employers who wanted to arbitrate, but were prevented by 
minorities t)f their a.ss(Huates. 

"Fourteenth. Labor and capital are being organized into trade unions ami a.sso- 
ciations, instead of mobs and momniobstH. 

■■ FifUentli. Trade iionesty is promoted by tlieexiKisureand prevention of frauds 
on the public. 

“Sixteenth. Humane and law-abiding business men seek the nrotection of the 
law to .save themselves from de.-.truction by the comiietition of inhumane and law- 
br<.‘aking rivals. 

“Seventeenth. The weak and the strong are equalized both among capitalists 
and th(^ workingmen. 

“Eighteenth. The victory is given as nearly as possibly to the right instead of 
the strong, as in war. 

“ Nincb-enth. The concentiation of wealth and power are check<‘(l. 

“Twentieth. The distribution of wealth is <letenrnned along lines of reason, 
justice, and the greatest need, iiisb'iid of along lines of the greatest greed. 

“ Twenty-lirst. Democracy is strengthened by these ecpializations. 

“ Twenty-second. It furnishes the people tlu'ir only cheap, speedy, and nntech- 
nicai justice.” 

Mr. Lloyd declares fnrtlier that- one of the imiiortaiit uses of the court of arbi¬ 
tration is to destroy th«‘ pow(T of a small minority of (‘inployers in a trade to 
control the action of all by lefnsing to .pun with tln‘ majority in giving fair 
wages, hours, and otlier conditions to their employi'cs. The force of competition 
makes it very difficnlt for the best dispo.sed to do better by their men than the 
worst dis]»o8ed will do. Ca.ses have arisen in which manufacturers have helped 
their employees to organize and appeal to the court of aibitration in order to get 
decisiom which should bind not only themselves but their uncontrollable coini>et- 
itors. The l>enetits of legal enforcement of common uiles have been especially 
conspicnons in the clothing trades. For instance, the master tailoi s’association 
of Dunedin, after long negotiations, hail arranged a scale of prices with the 
employees. Forty-two employers of the 4!) m the town had signed this “ log” as 
satisfactory to them. Seven stood out. An ajiiieal was made to the arbitration 
board. The board decided in favor of the agreement made hy the union and the 
4'i employers. The other 7 remained obdurate, and the court of arbitration had 
to be calleil upon t<j make a decisive award.' 

Mr. Kiriiujton'ii rriticismH.^—Thv following extracts from a pajier by Mr. F. G. 
Ewington. honorary secretary of the New Zi^alaiid braiudi of the Lilierty and 
Property Defen.se League (a strongly individualist organization), written in Janu¬ 
ary, 1H9H, show the views of the opponents of State arbitration as to the effects of 
the New Zealand measure: 

“ It is most unfortunate that the act originated in a tinu* of jiolitical turbulence, 
and was fathered by Mr. Reeves, who uiinecessarily flaunted in people's faces the 
fact of his belli}' a Fabian Sociali.st. and showed suoli Inas against capitali.sts—as 
socialists usually do—that he provoked suspicion and resentment i^ven when he 
attempted a good thing. Hence this act, which might prove a serviceable one if 
certain bad features were eliminated, has from the very first been ij^iiored by all 
employers’ associations in the colony. * * * 

“ The act in question is a symbol of perpetual industrial war. It has been used 
as an instrument of political patronage to labor and of defiance to capital. 
Defeated parliamentary labor candidates have lM;en consoled with seats on con¬ 
ciliation boards, even when their known bias against capitalists was conspicuous; 
and, as if some evil genius dreaded industrial peace, the opponents of employers 
were actually appointed by the Government to represent tlie employers, for the 
employers would not themselves appoint anyone after Mr. Reeves's hostile attitude. 

“Actions have been taken against employers under the act, without any (^on- 

1 LI()><I, A Without Strikes, pp. jrj. 91, 96. 

»FHih|>hlet piihJished by the British Liberty and Property Defense Ijoagiu*, London, 1SU9 
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coivablo r<sis<)Ti, (‘xc(^pt to liaras«thoin. Hence this law generates political strife, 
resentinoiil, snspicion, and reprisals, subversive of the State. It does not con¬ 
ciliate. but it (‘xasperates, sots claes against class, trade against trad(‘. and becomes 
an engine for assault of big traders on little traders, and on vested interests; also 
on the freedom of employers and on nonnnionist workmen. * * * 

“ I do not say that tlie conciliation and arbitration act is the solo cause of the 
very serious industrial shrinkage which Government statistics disclose, but I do 
say that it is a very potmit cause, because ever since Mr. Reeves’s bill became 
law it lias been a most disturbing ehmicnt in trade and industry. * * * 

“ Sinc«‘ the act was passed in IH94 '111 hwal industries have been closed entirely, 
2,491 fe\v»*r workpeople are employeil m tlie remaining industries, and €:}02.2b7 
less yearly wages are paid Hut further. 5.292 loss liorsepower machinery is 
used: hence iron fonnders. machinists, coal mimus, and laborers also have lost 
work, and fanners have liccn driven farther afield to .sell tlieir raw products. 
And all this coincidentally with an increase of the protective taritf, up to even 40 
percent in some instances, and a iioll tax on foreign commercial travelers, which 
poll tax IS now repealed. * '' 

“People abroad evidently noti' thes<‘ things, hence oiir population lias only 
increased by 1.020. l»y excess of arrivals over d(‘partnres during 1894. 189.5. and 
1896—an average of l,.5h) a year! It should l)<‘ noted that I do not allude to 
natural iiicri'ase. Wages, too. generally, havi' fallen, and there are over 17,000 
breadwinners out of (‘mployment in this colony. * * * 

" People in England aie led to belnwe that tins aid. is only put into force wlien 
an industrial dis])nte arises between emidoyeis and emplovees, and a striki' or 
lockout would rc'.sult except lor the o]»'ration of the act. I'hat is not so. The 
act is s(‘t in motion for every little petty thing, and sometimes an fifticial of one 
of the unions will go about making nnschiid, and himself start the law in motion 
when' no disjmte n'ally I'xists.” 

The Neir Zrahuul llvmhl ou th>' <i<‘/ —Tlie following extract is quoted from the 
New Zealand Hoiald, of Decemb(‘r 20. 1897, a paper strongly ojiposed to the arbi¬ 
tration act: 

“ The Auckland employers declined to Imve anything to do with the workiiiif 
of the act. Thu law ]m>vides that, if the emphners do not (‘lect a memher (tf the 
conciliation board, then the gov<‘rniii(‘nt shall do so. The trade unions :i])pointed 
as their leprescntatives Mr. Faw<ois and Mr Lucas The government appointeii 
to represent the employers Mr Slicia and Mr Uolhind. The former of these 
gentlemen is not an employer: he is a Lilieral politician, who has an eye to get¬ 
ting into parliament again by popular vole. Mr. Holland is a membiT of the 
house, and a stauncli. unreasoning siipjiorter of ministers. The chairman is 
apnointed by the membi'rsof the board, and is tlie Rev. U. Burgess, wdio is known 
to have extreme opinions in regard to single tax and other social questions. * * * 
“ The represcntjitives of labor are advocates of their side, pure and simple, who 
act against tlie witnesses ot the employers and put leading questions to the labor 
witnesses. Large di'iiiands are made, in the expectation that the board will 
‘ split the ditfereiice,’ and this policy is freiiuently successful.” 


IL NEW SOUTH WALES. 

1 . The New South Wales strike commisBion.—The movement in favor ot the intro¬ 
duction ol government arbitration in Nexv South Wales took its origin in 1890. 
At that time there was a great sympathidic strike winch completely disorganized 
the industries of the colony. Tliroughout the Australian colonies strong federa¬ 
tions of trade unions exist. While these tend to facilitate the setth'inent of dis¬ 
putes in some instaiKU's, tliey also strengtiien the opposition of tlieir con.stituent 
unions and tend to prolong and embitter such disputt^s as fail of peaceful settle¬ 
ment. The great strik<‘ of 1890 led to a general reitognition of the serious results 
which miglit follow very prolonged industrial di.sputes. 

A govei nment commission was institut’d to inciuire into this strike and possible 
methods of avoiding similar dilliculties in the future. 

This commis.sion made a thorough investigation, taking tlie testimony of many 
witnesses, and gathering iiiformanon as to the working of arbitration and con¬ 
ciliation in other countries. Aftei pointing out the tendency of federation among 
employers and employees to incn’ase the (‘xtent and the violence of strikes, the 
commission declared that the great need in order to pre\ ent labor disputes is 

’ This wii-’ i.‘)irl\ in 1898 

i'Koport of Ho>ul Couimissioii on Strike’, Ni w .South Wales, p 3-11. 
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ktiowledge of the facts by l><)th i)artic 0 and by thcgcin'ral public. Many disputes 
originate in misunderstanding and ignorance, and tliese may b(i disptdled by S(une 
method of friendly conference. It is desirable therefore to introdm'O methods 
for facilitating conciliation. Wliile voluntary method.^ are ailvuntageous the 
(-oinmisMon dt'cms it wise to .supplement them by a State lioard. “ It seems to us 
that the work of conciliation would be gieatly a.ssisted it tiiere were mtliisc»>l(Hiy 
mi establislu'd orgauizatiou instituted by t)i<‘ State, and always rea<ly to be called 
into a4‘tion by eirher of (lie jiartif's to a dispute. Tlx' e\ idenee on tlns]»oiut isuot 
unanimous, souh* witiiessi-.s on (“acli sulo Ix ing of oj)mH'n that ih» good ean coiiu' 
fiom any Static board But the gn at W4-iglit of tlx* lestiujony is distinctly to the 
effect that tlio <‘xistence of a State boaul of conciliation would lia\(‘ a wlioh'somi* 
and modeiating eff(‘< t. Such an institution. cloMied witli tlx* autlxnity of the 
State, would stand before tlu' public as a mediatory influeuee always and imme¬ 
diately available, and public opinion would b(‘ adver.s(> f<t those who, except for 
V(Ty good caus<; shown, n'fused to avail theinsrlvi-s ot its good olliei's.” 

Whih* es]iecially favi>ring coix iliatiou an<l mediation, the < ommis.sion Ix-lieved 
that arhilration slx)ul<l he 1 esorted to in tlu‘ eV4-nt of failure to settle diflx nltii-s 
otherwise. ‘'Wlxai conciliation lias faihd tlxii is tlx* turn* foi <iilnlration to 
begin. It is admitted tliat in some t asos di-cisions liavt' la-on gi\ (-ii in onoi. and 
have la-ell praetieally m utrali/.od evi ii by tlie < oii.si-iit of tlio parties But in tlie 
immeiiso ma.puity of oasos, both m Fi.iixa- and England, tlx - decisions givon liave 
been ieasi»nahly equitable, and ha\ e soi \ od to st-tllo iho disjxib- till eiieiimsta.n<-es 
altered and raisod tlie sanx- ora siniilanniostion again It is im]a>ssiblo to resist 
the moral eiTfct of the \ .is( body ot o\ xleiiee \\ lix h exists on tins jannt. It is a 
demonstrat4-d fact, that decisions can la- given as to industrial <lisjmtcs which 
practically .solve tlx- immediate ditlii ulty ‘ 

The commission dis( ussod at smix- loiiglli tlx- (lUcstiou wlictlx-i tlx- futx-tious 
ot coneiliatioii and aibitialioii slxmld both la- ja-iloinx-d b\ the same bod^ oi by 
sejiarate bodx-s Finally, for tlx- sake of simj)heity. it i ei omniciidcd that theie 
should be a single laaly. part of wlxtse iix-mbei s slxxild la- pel maix-ii( and sliould 
liave tlx-])ower t) render deeisxmsas aibitiators, wbile tlie otheis should aid in 
efforts toward eoix iliatioii 

On tlx! (piestioii whetlx-r tlx- awards of tlx- boaid of .11 bitratioii slxmld la- com- 
])uLsory the commission gave a «leeisioii 111 tlx- iicgatux- On tins jioiiit it says 

^(ost "-f the legal witnesses an- in favor of sueli eomjailsxui on I lx- ground that a 
court tl,at can not enforei- its awaidsis not wortiiy of existeix-e But it slxmld 
bo remeiiiiiered that a court <»f aibitralxm is not lilo- an oidmary court of law. 
Tlx-re IS 110 fixed codt- of law which it inteipiets and its decision is only a de<-lara' 
tory statement as to what it thinks just and expedient. '* 

“ It has been s.'iid that if an ai bitr.itxm com t can txil eom]H‘l oht-dx-nce to its 
decisions it will he useless. 'Fix- aiiswi-r to Ibis is tliat ex]iei]eTX-e is. though not 
wholly, almost wholly tlx- other way In Ihiglaixl all tlx -1 ladt - aid a I rations liave 
bei-n outside tlx-law, liecansi* the thi4‘c laws ])a..sscd loi tlx- ])nri)o.sc havt- bci-ii 
inopi-rative. And yet, though aihitrations have hi-cn vn y mmx-rous. tlx-<-ase.s 
are very f«-w 111 which tlx- decisions ha\ c not het-n loyallv a( ccptc<l. Tim reason 
of this is that tlx^ dei-isioiis have been n-asoiiahly fan. and hotli jiuities to tlu4 
suit liav(* felt that it was beth-r to acipiic.sce ni a, dc-cisxm with wliicli they were 
not wholly cont(‘ii1»-d than to ])iolong the sliitV I'uhlic opinion, too, winch 
counts for a gn-at deal in matteis of this kind, is alwaj.s m la\or of acqnii-scing 
in a decision gix’eii after a fair Ix-aniig. 'Fliei*- is eveiy reason to cx])ect that in 
tlie very great majority of caei-s tlx-dei i.sioiis of arhilratois will settle tlx- dis¬ 
pute, and it is not worth while, theiefoM-. for tlx- sake of making coiiqiliance nni- 
veisal.to introduce the repugnant element of compiilsion. Mon-ovi-r, as 1ms 
l)e(-n pointed out by witnesses on both .sides, although a <-onrt of arhitiation might 
inflict fines and ])cnulties, it could not compel men to work for less wages than 
tliev weie contented with, because tlx y could all gi\«‘ tix-ir legal notic<- and ({uit 
tlx*ii occupation; nor could an •-midoyer bt- compidled to kei-p on Ins bnsinessfor 
a lower rate of profit than would, in his jndgnxmt, conqieii.satf- him for lii.s risk 
and tronbh-.” 

2. Acts of 1891 and 1899.— On the basis of iIx-.m- recomiixmdations, an act was 
pas.sed by New South Wali-s in IHIK winch lesemhled mori- closely the statutes of 
the Americau States providing for hoards of mediation and arbitration than it 
did any foreign system ' 

“ The act of lHt)l divide.s New South Wales into 5 industrial districts; in ea<‘li 
of these a council of concihatxm is to he found, 2 members of which are to be 
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appointed on the recommendation of the organized employers, and 2 on the rec¬ 
ommendation of the organized employees. The members are to hold office for 2 
years. * * * The application may be made either by joint agreement of the 
two parties or by either party singly. In case the council of conciliation fails to 
bring about a settlement the clerk of award.s must report the case to the president 
of the council of arbitration. This (council consists of 8 members, I selected from 
amongst the em^iloyers, I from amongst the employed, and tin* third impartial. 
The last is the president of the council, and must be appointed by the governor 
from 2 candidates nominated by the other 2 members. * * * If both parties 
an*ee to the award, it may be made a rule of the supreme court on tiie application 
of cither party. Th<' act is to continue in force for 4 years, viz, till March, 
1895." * * * 

It ajipearH that comparatively little use "was made of the facilities for arbitra¬ 
tion and conciliation affonled by this act. In 1809 another measure was passed 
establishing a (‘ommission having, in addition to the powers posM'ssed by tbo pre¬ 
vious body, the right to mediate in industrial disputes iiiioii its own initiative, 
somewhat after the fashion of various statutes of the American States.' 

This act jirovidcs that wh(‘r«^ a diffcnmce exists or is apprehended tin* minister 
of labor and industry may, if he thinks fit, exercise all or any of the following 
powers: 

(a) Direct impiiry into the cause and circumstances of the di.spute. 

(bj Take such steps as to him setuu expedient for tlu* ]iur]»osc of enabling the 
parties to meet nimer the pn^sidcncy of a chairman mutually agreed upon or 
nominated by the minister, with a view to an aniicabh' settleimuit of the difticnlty. 

(c) Failing smdi setthunent, a public in<iniry into the cause and <'ircnmstances 
of the difference on the apjdication of either party. All such public impurics 
shall be conducted by a judgi' of the supreme or district court or the president of 
the land court. 

((f) On the ap])lication of either party or of both parti(‘s, and after taking into 
consideration the circumstances, the minister may appoint a conciliator or a 
board of conciliation. 

(c) On the application of both parties he may appoint an aibitrator or arbitra¬ 
tors. 

The minister of labor may also imdeavor to secure the establishment of perma¬ 
nent boards in given trades or districts. 

This act went into effect May 1, 1899. During that year only two cases came 
under the operation of the law. In one of thc.M' cases the intervention of the State 
proved unsucct'ssfnl, but in the other a formal d(‘cision was renden'd by an arbi¬ 
trator appointed by tile government at the instance of the parties and its deci¬ 
sion was acceided by both side.s. 

3. Proposed compulsory arbitration.—During tin* year IIHK) a bill was introduced 
into the h'gislature of New South Wales to establish a system of <‘omjmlsory 
arbitration essentially similar to that existing in New Zealand 

The speech of Hon. B. R. Wise, the attorney-general of tlie colonies, in moving 
the .second reading of the bill, is a strong presentation of tlic case in favor of ( (ua. 
pulsory arbitration.'^ He iioints out that trade unions, owing to the absence of 
legal liability for tlieir acts, are apt to prove disturbing rather tlian peace-making 
elements in labor difficulties. They are iiowerfiil as strike associations, hut since 
they can not be held at law to carry out tlieir agreements cmployei s are little dis¬ 
posed to enter into collective bargains with them, while resort to arbitration is 
also hindered bv the imiMissibility of enforcing the awards upon the members of 
the unions. Tfie desirability of collective bargaining is strongly iir^^ed by Mr. 
Wise. He quotes with approval from the minority report of tlie British Royal 
Labor Commission favoring increased legal responsibility on the part of trade 
unions. Ho points out further that the opposition to tiiis increased responsibility 
shown by labor leaders themselves grows out of the fear that, if the responsibility 
be unlimited, the funds of the trade unions will constantly l>e subject to danger 
from many directions, The bill proposed liv Mr. Wise meets this difficulty in the 
same way as is done in New Zealand, by limiting the liability of trade unions 
both as to its character and as to its amount. 

“It is provided in the bill that, altliough a trades union, by registering as an 
industrial union, is to become a body coiTorale, and to obtain a legal jiersonality, 
it is only to get that position for the purpose of making a collective bargain. * * ♦ 

“ Its funds are in no danger from the ordinary process of a court, and it is only 
liable to be sued in respect of obligations incurred under the act, and then only 


•Reportof tlie Dopiirtmeiitof Labor »iiid IiKlu.'itrv, Now sontli WaloH, 1S99, i> 9 Tlio act is 
vie, July ]». \m. 
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for flofinite penalties awarded by the court, either iu an award or for a breach of 
an UCTeoment. That is a nrovision that obtains in New Zealand. It i.s a provision 
which has there removed the objection that was raised to these proposals by trade 
unionists in Great Britain.'’ 

Mr. Wise goes on to argue that, if collective bargaining is to be promoted, a 
court of arbitration must be established with power to interpnd and enforce bar¬ 
gains, as well as to compel employi'rs and <‘inproyees to come to terms in th(M!Vont 
of their unwillingness to agie<‘ voluntaiily. He declares that collective bargains 
would amount t > nothing if (‘acli .*m]>loyeror trade union could int(Tpret them to 
suit himself. (^)urtHof law have not tlie necessary machinery or forms of proced¬ 
ure to act i>rojH‘rly in labor disputes On the oilier hand.it is desirable tliat 
dignity belent totheaibitrationeourt by seh'ctingonc'of Dii'pidgr.sof tlie supreme 
court of the colony as its president. The other two members of thepropos4'd<‘<uirt 
are to be apiiointed on the recommendation of organized employrrsand emidoyees 
reflectively. 

The proposed bill piovid»‘s that (htlioriiartytoa dispute may a]i])(‘al to the court 
for arbitration, and that the d('<-isi(m shall lie binding and enforceable by legal 
methods. In defending tins compulsory ]>1au Mr. Wis*' holds up the <‘xample of 
New Zealand, maintainingthat (“ompiilsoi y arbitiation then* has prevented indus¬ 
trial disputes without in any way intiTfenng with the jirospenty of thi' colony. 
In his more general argument defending the sy.stem Mr. Wise u.ses in part the fol¬ 
lowing language: 

The claim to use legal sanction togivi^dToet to arraiigeintmts !)etween employ¬ 
ers and their woikmen, and to secure that tho.s(' urrang<*niei)ts are fair, rests in 
the fiist ]>la( (‘ uixni the broad giomid of principle, namely that the State—that is, 
the community as a whole—is vitally interested in preventing industrial warfare. 
It rests seeomliy upon the ground of practical expediency, because if the court lias 
no power to bring before it anyom' i‘XC(‘])t th()se wlio come ol their own free will, 
then the court will be utterly unable to establish any standaid or coiamr)n rule, 
and the result will be that a few men hy holding out of a collective agreement 
will be able to profit in trade' eoiiipe'tition at tin* c'Xjiense of those' who are trying 
to conduct their busine'sa fairly, and to maintain the^ industrial e'ondition.s at a 
high level. Can it be se'iiemsly (|uestione'd that thecominumty at large has a vital 
inteie.st in the prevention of industrial strikes, and, to do it. may even interfere 
with a man’s freeMlom? * * * Free'to <lo what? Fre-e to dislocate the natiemal 
industno-: free to drive traeles from this e'ounfry to anothe'r; fre'c to<‘aus<' untold 
embarrassment and loss. All that might, pe*rhaps. be permitted if the loss fell 
only on the eoinbatants. Bui we know woll that in an industrial war it is not the 
combatants who are tlu^ chnd’ sutT<‘icr.s, * * * 

“People talk about compnlsoiy arbitration, and they ask, ' How are you going 
to compel nu'n to work?' and they seem to reason as if we w('re proposing by this 
bill to hav(^ an army of ]>()licemcn to for<'(i ojxm tlie gates, or ev(*n 11 h^ ea.sh box of 
the employer: or as if we were going to open jails in ev<'ry district for the pur¬ 
pose of impn.soning bodies of men who de<‘line to go to work at wages which they 
think insufficient. Those who speak like that absolutely forget what is the motive 
power behind almost every strike' and eveiy lockemt. * * * Under present 
arrangements a su.spc'iision of labor or buMiiess takes jdace* in the belief that it is 
but temporary, and that it will starve' the' opposing sole iiite) siibimssieui. There 
is no eibject in a strike or hx-kout in New Ze'aland, because you can not starve an 
arbitratiem court into submissiem. If an (*mploy<'r shuts up the're rather than 
obey the court, he has to re'tire* from his business. If me'n le-avo off labor there, 
they have to change their occupation, unless they will resume it under the con¬ 
ditions laid down by the court.” ^ * 

Another interesting provi'-ion of tin' })ro]>osed New South Wales act, not found 
in the New Zealand law, is tliat an employer may not dismiss any employee in 
order to wreak vengeam^e upon him for calling upon the arbitration court. If an 
employer dismisses a man after tlie decision ot th(' court, he must satisfy the 
court that it is not by reason of the fact that the employee was instrumental in 
appealing to the court in the first instance. 


III. WESTERN AUSTRALIA—COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 

That the New Zealand compulsory-arbitration act is considered to be advan¬ 
tageous by the neighboring colonies i.s evidenced by the jia-ssage of a substantially 
identical law in Western Australia. December .‘j, HIOO. as well as by the strong 
movement made in the same year for the adoption of the act in New South 
Wales. The Western Australia law follows the New Zealand measure verbally 
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in most of its provisions, Hlthough there are a few changes, mostly in the nature 
of additions and more specific regulations. One of these provisions is a require¬ 
ment that, before commencing proceedings for arbitration in the court of arbi¬ 
tration, an industrial union must deposit wIktc the nuiiiber of membeis does 
not exceed 50: £50 where! tlie number of members is Ijetwtjen 50 and 100, and £100 
where the number of members exceed 100, or must furnisli security in these sums. 
By this means the enforcement of the award of the court, as well as the iiayment 
or costs, is to some extent guaranteed. 

Another new ju-ovisiou is that no union of employers or emidoyee.s, which has 
not satisfied all pr(!V)ous judgments of tin' <!ouit of arbitration, sliall he entitled 
to bring anf)tl)cr dispute before the (tourt. The Western Australian act also con¬ 
tains more detailed provisions than tlioso in New Zealand regarding the authority 
of hoarilfl of conciliation or of tlie <!oiirt of arbitration to view any mines, facto¬ 
ries, and other places in connection with their investigation of dispnt(!s. 

In view of th(* expoiience of New Zealand that many dispnte.s are brought 
before tlie boanls of conciliation with no iiiloiition ot abiding by tlie decision of 
those boards, but merely because under th«‘law it isu necessary preliminary to 
bringing the dispiibi Ixdore the court ot ai'l)iti:ition. W<‘stern Au.stralia lias pro¬ 
vided that the parth's to a di.sputi* may a^ree tohiin^it before the court in the 
first instance, wntlumt ai^tion by the hoards of conciliation 

The only imiiortant additional provi.sion coiilaiiusl in the act of Western Aus¬ 
tralia with referenci' to the enfou eiiient of awaids liy tlie court of arbitration is 
one allowing the issue of writs of niandaiiins and of injunetions and prohibitions 
to enforce thoordeisof the coiiit. Persons or organizations refusingto obey such 
orders aio guilty of eontenqit <)f coiut. 

There has as yet been no sufficient experience under the Western Australian 
compulsory arhifrution law to make it iios.sjble to draw any conclusions as to its 
working. It must be remmnbered tliat Western Australia is one of the least pop¬ 
ulous of th<! AU'itvahan colonies. The inliabitants ot the colony by the census of 
181)1 numbered only 4i),78:3. There has bemi a very rapid growth since I8!)l.and the 
estimated population in ishH was no less tlian I()8.1'.3t>. The large.st city of the 
colony is Peith, with an estimated ]io])ulatum in 1898 of 80,400, no other town 
having a population greater than 8,500.' 


IV. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The colony of Soutli Australia adoj»te<l a law in 1894'^ which follows the New 
Zealand conipulsory-arl>itration imaisuie (put!' closely in some of its provisions, 
although its compulscuy features ditbu’ very greatly from those in the sister 
colony. The law authorizes tlie registration of unions of employiirs or employees, 
and grants to such registered unions jiowu'rs very similar to tlio.se granted by the 
New Zealand act, in paiticular providing tliat enforceable agreeimuits with 
regard to conditions of laboi- and otlua- matters may be mad(‘ between such r<^gi.s- 
tered organizations or between them and otlu'r persons. Kegisteved unions of 
employiTs or employees are also subject to the provisions of tlie conciliation 
act to an extent somewliat greater tliaii are individuals and organizations not 
registered. 

The South Australian law provides tor local boards of conciliation, but does 
not rc<iuire their establishment, as is the cas(! in Ni‘w Zealand. In fact, such 
local boards may b(‘ created only by the ajiproval of at least one-half of the 
employers and on<i-lialf of the eiiqiloyei's in the district and the trade to bo 
tiffected. Eacli board covers only a jiarticnlar industry in a particular locality. 
Each must consist of an e<iual number of employers and of employees, to be 
elected annually by themiiployers and employees in the district, respectively, and 
a chairman cliosen by tlie other niemliers, liolding office for 2 years. 

There is also a State hoard of arbitration, consisting of 7 members, appointed 
by the governor. Three ot tliese are to lie recommended by oiganizations of 
employers and three by organizations of emjiloyees, while the seventh is the presi¬ 
dent, who shall hold office for 5 years. 

In any industry and locality wliere a local lioard of conciliation exists, employ¬ 
ers and ein])loyees may agri^e to submit their differences to such a board, If such 
an agreement be a giuieral one. li becomes a imnishable offem-e for either party 
to order a stnk<* <», .i lockout. Wlien disputes are voluntarily laid before the board 
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of conciliation it has power to make an enforceable award, or, if it ])n“fers. to 
make a report with recommendations whicli shall not be enfon^eable. 

One of the most important provisions of the law is that by which the govern¬ 
mental authorities may compel the submission of any dispute' to the final <iecision 
of the State board of arbitration. Wlnle the ai’t of South AAustralia does not 
make it possible for either party to a dispnti' to compel the other party, in the 
absence of a iirevious agreeiiK'nt, to resort to arbitration, the State may exerciso 
compulsion where it deems it necessary. The act provides that it shall no lawful 
for tin'presidt'iit of the State board of conciliation to imiuire into the nature of 
any industrial ^lispute.and if lu* (h'l'ins if necessary to resort to cMunpulsory arbi¬ 
tration. he shall so repoi t to th<‘ governor, who may tlien ileidaro tliat all iiiatterH 
in dispute shall be referred to the State board of conciliafion. The president of 
the board and the governor may in their order (*ither ])rovido that the decision of 
the board of conciliation in sncli a case shall be final and binding, or that it sliall 
be simply in th(' nature of a recommendaiion, not enforceable. In eitlitu* case 
the board of conciliation has all the powers of a c.ourt m making its investigations. 

Tlie provisions for the enforc«'m(‘nt ot such awards as. under tli«» law,are madi' 
legally enforceable are very effective. Unless otlu'rwise expressed theiein,the 
award of any local board of concibation, or of the State hoard in regard to any 
matter hrought np to it from a local hoanl, shall ht*. if hy law eiiforcH'ahle. biml* 
ing upon all the employers and employts's in the i)articular locality and industry 
for vvhicli the local hoard is coiistitutrd Tin* application of the awards of the 
State board made in disputes l)r<>ught liefoie it m tie* first instance an^ applicable 
to the extent prescribed by tin* law. E\<‘iy couit has t)i<' pow4T, on the applica¬ 
tion of tlu' Kjgistrar of tho State hoard ot concilial ion, to <'nforc(‘ compliance witli 
awards as elf4‘ctually as if tlu'y were dccires of tie- court. Any p(*rson willfully 
making default ill coini)lianc(‘ with any awaid sliall. unless rhe award itself oth¬ 
erwise directs, be punishabh' hy a fim* of not over <»r hy imprisomnent not 
over 3 months. Org.inizations may ha\ e damages assi'ssed against them to the 
amount of .thOlH) and their properly nuiy lx* seizi'd for payment, or their members 
may be held liable to the amount of not over £10 each. 


V. PRIVATE BOARDS OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN 
AUSTRALASIA. 


So far we have been eon.sidi'ring ehielly tlie legal jirovisious regarding the .set- 
tleuH'iit of labor di.s]mt4's hy govtinimental hoanls. Long hefort; arbitration laws 
liad been establisluxl in any of the (xdoiiie.s. howi'ViT, private hoards of concilia¬ 
tion and arbitration, along the line of thosi* in England.had lieen established to a 
moderate extent miheseeolomes. although tlu-y wen* h'ss common and had workrd 
less succes.sfully than 111 (xu'at Britain, Such hoanls are still m existence and 
have rather been tacilitab'd than .mppressod hy the introduction of governmental 
methods of arbitration and coneiliation. Infoi mation as to the working of the.se 
boards in Australia is not readily acce.ssible. The tollowing summary is taken 
from the report of the Biitish Royal (tommisMon on Labor:' 

“Permanent lioards of conciliation h.ivi' exisled in several trades for many 
years. There w,is fonaerly a board of this tyjie established hy the Federated 
S^'amen’s Union, and the Australasian Steamship Owm-rs' As-nociation. hut in 
IHHG the workingmen's union refused tosulimitacase totlu! hoard and the owners 
declared the agreeim-nt hrok(‘ii. A more successful hoaid (‘xists in tin* boot and 
shoe industry, 5 members liemg appoint(‘d by each sale The Amalgamated 
Sochdy of Carpenters and Joiners also have a hoaid <»f aibilration in connection 
with employ<‘rs. It i.s very common m all tin* building trades to refer disputes 
to hoards of conciliation or arbitration. 

“ The most freipient method, however, of settling disputes is hy the interv<‘n- 
tion of the various federated lalsjr organizations in the colonies. The ma.ioiity 
of trade unions are now affiliated with some central body. If disputes can not 
be settled by the individual unions the federated body sends a deputation to the 
employers, or otherwise meiliates. In many (uises satisfactory results have been 
obtained by this practice. The .sy.stem of joint annual agreements fixing the con¬ 
ditions of labor is also found in a consi<lerable number of trades.” 


' 4’oniiiii'"ioii nil F'>ri'ign R<.‘pyrts, Vol II, p J.: 
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VI. DOMINION OF CANADA. 

A very recont act passed by the centr.'il govonnnent of the Dominion of Canada ’ 
provides for voluntary boards of arbitiation and coiiciliaticju. It also grants 
authority to the ministry to intervene in disputes, though not with eompuLsory 
authority to settle them. Tin* act, in fact, follows very closely the Englisli law of 
1896 (see p.469). It providi's that Jiny boaivl voluntarily <‘stablislied by employers 
and workingmen may be tv'gisbired by tlu' gos (*niment and shall then make reports 
of its proceeding.s. The minister (diarged with the management of labor mattiu's 
may appoint some person to impiin' into tin* conditions of labor in any district or 
trade and endeavor to piu’snade employers and employees, if Ik^ thinks it desirable, 
to establish a conciliation board. The minister may also, at his discretion,inipure 
into the causes and circumstances of any dispute or take sti'ps to p(Tsua(l(‘ the 
parties to resort to conciliatory methods. ()n the iipplication of either employers 
or employees he may a])point a board of coneiliation. of course with authority 
merely to endeavor to bring about an amicable agrecuncnt. On tln^ application 
of botn parties to a dispute lie may ap])Oint an aibitrator or arbitrator.s. TluToare 
no provisions whatever with refenuK-e to tlie eiiforciiinent of the awards of arbi¬ 
trators. The act, in fact, givi^s no greater antluuity to the government and no 
greater force to arbitration and conciliation ])iocc(‘dings than conferred by the 
arbitration acts in the various .States of onr own country. 

ONTARIO. 

Ontario has an act providing for arhitratum and comuliation by State and local 
boards very similar to the laws <‘xistmg lu tins counliy. A much earlier act, 
passed in 1878, provided for loi al hoards ot arbitration, but did not permit them 
to establish rates of wages, and practically im trades availed theins('lv(‘s of tlie 
opportunity to (‘.stablish a registma-d eoiim il of conciliation under this law. The 
present act provides that eonncils ot coiuilialioii, to coiiMst of 2 persons 
appointed by each party to a labor dispute, in.iy be er<‘at<‘d and r«‘gist<*red with 
the central government. If tliese councils can not liring about a voluntary .setthe 
ment between the parties, tlu'matter can Ih* referred to tlu'eentral couneils of 
arbitration. Tlnu'e ar<‘ 2of tbes(‘ (•<‘ntra] c ouii<-ils, one tor sb'ain and .streid laihvay 
companies and their emjdoyees, and the otlier for other ( mploynients Each con¬ 
sists of 8 members. One member of each is api)ointed on tlie lecommendation of 
the employers and the other on tln^ risonimendation of the employees, .so far as 
employers and employees are organized. The thud member of each board is 
appointed l)y the other two. Disputes may be refeired diri'ctly to these councils 
01 arbitration or they may b(‘ appeah*d to them fiom (anmcils ot conciliation. On 
thereiinestof one party to a dispute, providing th<‘ othi'r party has refused to enter 
into conciliation, the central council of arbitration may investigate, fixing the 
responsibility for the difficulty. There is no provision for the enforcement of 
awards, unless both parties agree tliendo. ^ 

It does not appear that any considerabhi use has beem madoof the opportimities 
for conciliation and arbitration in-ovided bv the Ontario law. 

' ,\( l <P1 .lllh 1\ I'llHI 

■■'Kcvi'ti'd .•'ititulf' i>l oiiiano, |,v)7, p 15S 
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OENKRAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

1. Law of criminal conspiracy,—The uinh'rlyinj? i>nuciplo npon which Htatutes and 
court decisions lo^nrdine: strikes. })oycotts. and certain actions of trade unions 
rest IS tlie old coininoii-law doctrine of criniinal conspiracy. In many States the 
Enghsli common law of c(mspiracy is still in forc<‘. In others it has been dis- 
timdly repealed, either ^ooierally or a.s ri'j^ards strikes in particular. But in such 
States statutes have usually l)t‘eii enacted d(‘c]anmr eriminal certain acts by com¬ 
binations of persons. These statutes are fi (‘(pn^ntly so ^ooieral in their terms that 
tin* courts in interpretinj^ them reach essentially tlic same results as are reached 
in tlu^ States where the <-ommon-law doctrine is still in force. 

The doctrine of tin* common law. as ropeatcdly staled by the courts, is that an 
unlawful conspiracty is a combination ot two or m<)re persons to accomplish an 
unlawful pnrpo.se by im-aiis whicli may 'oe either unlawful or lawful, or to 
aceomidisli a lawful pur])o,se by (uaminal or unlawful means. Thus it is said in 
the cas<‘ of Stat(‘ c. Stewart.' “ A combination of two or more persons to effect an 
illcK’al purpose, either by l(';;al or illegal means, wlndlier such purpose be illegal 
at common law or by .statute, <>r to effect a legal purpose by illegal means, whether 
such means be ilh'gal at eommon law or by statute, is acommoii-law conspiracy." 

It has oven Iweii held in various cases that a combination to accomplish an 
immoral ])urpos(*, or to ac'complish a legal purpost' hy immoral means, is a con¬ 
spiracy. Ill other words, the comts oft(!n make th<' detinition very broad. 

Stimsoii points out •’that a conibiiiation to do financial liarm to a definite per¬ 
son. although action by a single individual toward the same end would not be ille¬ 
gal, is ii>.tally regarded as a eriminal conspiracy. 

2. Intent as a factor iu conspiracy.—It is especially significant that the courts lay 
grt'at .stress upon tin* element of intent in iletermining the criminal character of 
a comhiiiaiioii. The <pi(‘stioii of intent is, of cour.so, <^on.si<lered in determining 
the character of overt acts of a criminal nature, whetlier done by individuals or 
by a cominnation. In tlie case of a coinhiiiatioii, however, the intent isu.sually 
treated as of greater significance tliaii in tlie cas(? of acts of individuals. In the 
case of conspirai^y it isevmi held that an intent to do an unlawful tiling is in 
itself criminal, whether there be overt acts or not. Stinison says: ® “ The law of 
conspmu^y is one of the rare instances wliere the law goes solely into the intent 
and pui'iioses of the act. It is the combining with sucli wrong intent or purpose 
that makes tin* participators liable to the criminal law, not the ultimate motive, 
nor tlie acts which they do, i^veii though tliese lie criminal in tliemselves, or 
though they do no acts wliateviu’." 

Again Justice Harlan, in Arthur r. Oakes,^ says- “An intent u^ion the part of a 
single person to injure the rights of others or of the public is not in itself a wrong 
of which law will take cognizance, unless some injurious act be done in execution 
of the unlawful intent. But a combination of two or more persons with such an 
intent, and under circumstances that give them, when so combined, a power to 
do an injury they would not i»)ssc‘ss as individuals acting singly, has always been 
r(‘cognized as in itself wrongful and ilh^gul.’’ 

While the general trend of the court decisions is as ha.s been outlined, there have 
been from time to time decisions, some of which will be noted in the study of par¬ 
ticular classes of acts of unionists and strikers, which tend to hold that persons 
acting collectively may do anything which they might do as individuals, and that 
the ijuestion of intent should at least not be considered of controlling importance. 
Perhaps the strongest statement of this attitude is found in the dissenting opinion 
of Judge Caldwell, of the United States circuit court, in a recent boycott case.® 
He declares that the right of wage-earners in particular to combine is an inherent 
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one; that the proposition that it is unlawful for men to do collectively what they 
may do without wrong individually is a relic of the dark ages, and that people 
can only free themselves from oppression by organized force. The old doctrine 
of conspiracy, he continues, “compels every man to bo a .stranger in action to 
every other man. * * * It is a doctrine abhorrent to free men. It is in hos¬ 
tility to the law of man’s nature, which prompts him to associate with his fellows 
for his protection, defense, and improvement.” A sonu^what similar position was 
taken by Judge Holmes, of Massachusetts, in his dis.seiiting opinion in the case of 
Vegelahn v. Guntner:' 

“ There is a notion, which latterly ha.s be(;n insisted on a good deal, that a com¬ 
bination of persons to do what any one of them lawfully might do by himself will 
make the otlierwise lawful conduct nnlawtul. It would be rash to .say tliat some 
as yet unfonnulated truth may not be hidden under this proposition. But in the 
general form in which it has been i)resented and accepted by many (courts, I think 
it plainly untrue, both on authority and principle. # * * 

“ It is plain from the slightest consideration of pra(dical affairs, or the most 
superficial reading of industiial liistory, that free competition moans combination, 
and that the organization ot tlio world, new going on so fast, means an ever- 
increasing might ami scope of combination. It .seems to me futile to set oui 
faces against this temhuicy. Whetlu'r beneficial on tlie whole, as I think it, or 
detrimental, it is inevitable unless tlie fundamental axioms of society, and even 
the fundamental conditions of life, be changed.” 

Rvason for rouHiilrring intent in conapirncy. —Various reasons have been 
advaiK'od by the courts for laying siudi s])(‘cial stress upon the element of intent 
in the case of criminal conspiracy. TIk^ general idea is that by tlie acting together 
of a number of persons with a common intent, their power to carry out tlie inten¬ 
tion is 80 greatly increased above that which a single individual would possess 
as to make the intent itself a inonace to other persons and to the public. Thus 
it is stated in State v. Ghdden:'^ “Numbers can acc(Uiiplish what one man can 
not. evil as well as good, and that is the rea.son of the comhination. * 

Any one man, or any one of several men, aching imh'pemh'ntly, is powerless; but 
wlien several combine, and direct their united energi<\s to the accomplishment of 
a bad purpose, the combination is formidable. Its power for evil increases as 
its numbers increase. * * * Tlu* agreement is a step in the direction of accom¬ 
plishing the purpose." In Mogul Steamship Company r. Mac Gregor ' Lord Justice 
Bowen says: “A combination may make* ojipressive or dangerous that which, if 
it proceeded only from a single ])(‘rsoTi, would be otlierwist*; and the very fact of 
the combination may show that the object is simply to do harm, and not to exer¬ 
cise oiie'H own just rights.” * 

This last ([notation suggests an eleiiKuit which also apparently entera into the 
attitude of the' courts as to conspii-acy, namely, tliat thc^ fact of combination 
tenets to make more certain thc^ evil intent in tin* c)vert acts; that it is an olcunent 
of evidence as to the character of tlu* acts. This tlionght is brought out more 
fully by Judge Taft in Moori* r. Bricklayers’ Union ’ “ It is thus apparent that 
in determining whether a coucerted act or senes ot acts like those at bar are 
actionable', tlui combination is material in two ways, first, in giving the act a dif¬ 
ferent character from a similar act of an individual by reason of its greater, more 
dangerous, and oppressive effect; and. second, in being strong evidence of the 
malice with whicli the act is done ” 

What in necexHory to eoHHtttnte criminal intent. —Where the law (mdeavors to 
take (Mignizaiu^e especially of malicious intent, it luicornes necessary for tlu* courts 
to draw very careful distinctions as to what constitutes malice, and also to exer¬ 
cise very careful judgiiuMit as to what was the real intent of the persons, acting 
individually or in combination. It is but natural that the application of the doc¬ 
trine of malicious intent to specufic cases should be diffi<niH, and should result in 
many more or less contradictory decisions. It is impossible to lay down any defi¬ 
nite conclusions as to the attitude of the courts on this subject, but a survey of 
the cases hereafter discussed seems to show that their general tendency as regards 
labor disputes is to extend (piite broadly the doctrine of malicious iittent. Many 
acts which by labor organizations are considered ordinary and lUHjessaiw for the 
furtherance of their objects have been held to show malicious intent. The opin¬ 
ions of the courts as to the intent in various classes of acts are brought out under 
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the general discussion of those acts below. At this point we may, however, indi¬ 
cate some of the general exi)re8sion8 of opinion made by th<‘ courts as to the sig¬ 
nificance of malicious intent. 

It is usually held that it is not necessary that the combination should have 
formally agreed ujion an unlawful purjiose.' If the mcmbei s liave a tacit mutual 
understanding, it is sufficient. Persons who afterwards join a c<)mbination which 
has an illegal inbmt in its ongin are supposed lo connno' in the ilh'gal purpose.' 

It is not necessary, according to certain court dc'cisions. that tlu^ malicious 
intent which makes tlie conspiracy illegal shall arise from pi-rsmial spite or ill 
feeling. Thus it has been lield in the cas<‘ of a boycott iliat the desire to injure a 
man in his basiness in order to force him not to <lo what he had a jn-rfect right to 
do, regardless of other elements of malice, wa.s itM'lf an illegal inti-nt.-' Nor may 
the iiarties to the cronspiracy disclaim the intention to injnri* if the natural result 
of the acts whicli they plan mu.st be injury.' 

Out of this doctrine regarding intent in ciuispiracy grows the tuiiher d(«‘trine 
that each conspirator is deemed e<inally liable for any overt act done in imrsnance 
of the conspiracy, whether ho takes an actual part in it or not. Thus in the ca.si's 
growing out of the .strike of coal miners in Iri<li.in Tenitoiy in Judge 

Rogers said: 

“ In the pursuit hy various parties of an nidawtnl consiuraey, each is resixni- 
81 ble for the acts and doings of the others. ^ 

“Suppose three or four men form a purpo.se to commit burglary, and break into a 
house for the purpose of committing that burglary. That is airtln'y intend to do. 
That is the unlawful act, and the single unlawful act. which they s<>t out to 
accomplish. They get into the house. Somebody wakes up, and one of the party 
shoots and kills. Now, the throe or four persons who went into that hon.sc never 
fonned beforehand an intent lo kill anybody. They simply went in then^ to com¬ 
mit burglary. Bul.combiningtodothatunlawlul thing, in the prosecution of that 
burglary, and to make it successful, one ot the paity slioots and kills, and the 
law comes in, and says: “All of you an* guilty of murder. We do not discrimi¬ 
nate between you. You broke into that honsi-to commit burglary In the prose¬ 
cution of that burglarious entrance one of your parly committed munho. All are 
guilty.’ Now, that is a reasonabh^ nih'. whi n you stoj) to think of it.” 

A similar doctrine was stated less in di'tail, as heing a generally ai-ceptcd prin¬ 
ciple, bv the United States circuit court in the Debs case. Debs and his as-sociates 
being helil criminally liable for the acts of viohuict' of the st rikers associated in the 
so-called • on.spiracy.'’ 

The most diflicult ipiestions as to intent arise where parties seek their own 
advantage by somo action which tends to the injury of others. Theipiestion then 
is whether the dt'sire to injure was the fundamental motive, or the di'sire to 
benefit the persons doing the acts. A recent writer on labor combinations ba.s 
suggested that the proper distinction to be made is this, that any act which is 
“ tlie natural incident or outgrowth of some existing lawful relation "is lawful, 
though resulting in injury to others." Maliciou.s acts would then Ix' tiios<! d(nio 
witli malice in the absence of any such existing lawful relation, of which the act 
is a natural outgrowth. This doctrine. accor<liiig to the author, justifies ai^ts on 
the part of employers or employees which grow out of that relation, whctlnsr or 
not they are done with the direct inbuit to injure tlie other party.'' 

A somewhat similar i)oiut of view has liecui t.ikcn by the Inglu'st English courts 
in several recent cases. Thes<.' cases, to bo sure, wiu-e under the civil law ratluT 
than the criminal law, but it seems that the same principle would ajiply, at least 
in part, to criminal proceduie. Thus in the famous Mogul Steamship (kniipany 
case, decided by the House of Lords in IHlci, it was held that acts done in the 
ordinary competition of trade can not be considerc'd illegal, no matter how gr<‘atly 
they injure a tra<Ie competitor, and tins despite the elcunent of comliination. 
This was a case where the defendants, several firms of shipowners, formed an 
agreement with a view to obtaining a monopoly of a ciTtain class of trade witli 
China. Special inducements were offered to merchants to .sliip exclusively in the 
vessels of the firms in the combination, and iienallies were imposed upon tliose 
who shipi^d by other vessels, but who also desired to mak(‘ use of tin* vessels of 
the firms in the combination. The court refu.sed to grant relief to the plaintiffs, 
who, being excluded from the association, suffered damage in conKe<iUcnce.'^ 
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A Htill iiioro i-fcrnt case heforo the House of Lords was that of Allen v. Flood, 
a^^ain a ease of suit for daiiiaKOs. The eleiiu'Ut of combination, although a])par- 
(‘iitly i)res(‘nt in fact, was d<>ni(‘d in the pleadings and was not (Mnisidered by the 
court. The whole trend of the decision, howov(‘r, was to th<' effect that working- 
nnni might sei^k their own advantage, whether the intent was apparently mali¬ 
cious or not, to the injury of other workingmen or of employers, so long as tlie 
act was a natunil incid(*nt of the relation between employer and employee. It 
was held especially that there is no (‘ssential distinction itetw - a the acts of 
laborers in competition in the labor market and tliose of traders in competition.' 

3. Effect of combination as regards civil liability.—It is not by any means easy 
to distingiu.Hh. jimid recent court decisions, tlie line between thosi^ acts in labor 
dispute's which are considered criminal and tliose considered unlawful at erivil 
biw. Tht're has been in a general way from the earliest times an attempt to 
distinguish hetween the considerations winch sliall enter into -.i ilecision as to 
wlu'ther an act is criminal and those which shall enter into a decision as to 
wlK'tlier it constitutes a cause of action for the collection of damages at civil 
law. Appar(‘ntly the original attitude of the c<mrts was that the (piestion of 
intent should lie considi'red as an chnnent <d’ erime. but not as an element atfect- 
ing civil liability; and also tliat tlu' fact of I'ombinatioii should be considered as 
an (di'ineiit in (u-nue. but not as an (denu'ut in determining civil liability. 

Hut the decisions are .so contllcting that it is diflieuU to deteimine wliether cer¬ 
tain ai-ts m labor disputes are criminal but not actionabh', or actionable but not 
criminal, or both criminal and actionable. 

On the ipiesrion as to tlu' effect of combination U])on civil liability Cooke .says 
in his book on The Law of Trad(' and Labor Combinations. •' ''' ^ * “ TIk' doc¬ 
trine seems well <'stablished tliat a (•ombination to commit a ciimo or (with cer¬ 
tain limitations) any other unlawful act subjects the membeisof the combination 
to cruiiiiKiI liability, though the act propo.scd lx* not <l<nie. But, at lea.st until 
recently, it .sts'iiis to havi* been equally w(>ll establislied that under these condi¬ 
tions no civil liability exists, or. as has Ix'on said.‘an action will not lie for the 
greatest conspiva<-y imaginable, if nothing be put 111 e.xeeution.' * * Quite 
recently has sprung into reeognUion tlu' doctrine that an act. entirely lawiul if 
done by a single individual, may be [civilly] unlawful by reason ot being don<‘ in 
pursuanei' c»f a combination of individuals to do tlic same act.” This doctnne. 
in Mr. (.'ooke's opinion, is in itself unjust, and is not warianted by tlie older 
authorities or by the highest recent authorities. 

Tlu' contrary opinion of Mr. A. J. Eddy, in his i criait text-book on ( Combinations, 
is referred to below in connection witli other quotations fiom this wnter a.s to the 
effect of intent. * He holds that the greater power of combinations to do oppres¬ 
sive acts sliould render some of tlieir acts civilly actionable, thougli the same acts 
would not be actionable if done by an individual. 

Among recent American cases wliiidi seem to liold that the el<*ment of combi¬ 
nation sliould be considered in determining civil liability, may lie mentioned 
Barr v. Essex Trades Council. This wa.s a boycott ease, and tlie fact of combina¬ 
tion siH'ined to be e.s.sential to the accomplishment of the injui y against the plain¬ 
tiff, as wa.s repi'atodly pointed out by the court. The court lield that the boycott, 
while, pia’haps. not eriminal and punishable as such, was an actionabh.' wrong.* 

Again, in the New York case of Curran r. CTulen,'’ a combination of men was 
held civilly liabh' for threatening to quit work uiih'ss an employei^ not belonging 
to the trade union should be discharged. Here again the combination was nec¬ 
essarily considered as an essential eh'nu'iit m tlu' ease. 

An interesting position on this subject is that taken by Judge Taft in the Toledo 
and Ann Arbor Railroad case.^ Tlie engineers on certain otlier railways had col¬ 
lectively refused to haul cars coming froiu that railroad. Tin; court lield that the 
combination increased the possibility of injury, and should tlierefoie be consid¬ 
ered in the decision, although the mere fact of combination in itself was not 
actionable. “ The gist of any such action must b<? not in the combination or lam- 
apiracy. but in tlie actual loss occasioned thereby. * * * Ordinarily tlie only 
difference between the civil lialnlity for acts in imrsnance of a conspiracy and for 
acts of the same character dene by a single jierson is in tlie greater probability 
that such act.s when done by many in a combination will cause injury.” The act 
of a single engineer in quitting, under certain circumstances, might cause a loss 
which would be a proper subject for an action for damages, but the injury would 
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not bo apt to bo suflBciontly sorious to bei^ouii^ actionable. On the other hand, tlio 
court held, should the euKunecrs of several companies all combine to do the saiim 
unlawful acts, the intended loss to the railway companies would become not only 
probable but inevitabh'. 

There is, liowever, strong authority for the position that combination should 
not bo consideicd in d<‘tenuimng civil liability. We have already noted tlie opin¬ 
ions of .Tudge.-'llolnies and Caldwell as to conspiracy. The Engli.sli courts have 
recently held' that “ conspiracy to do certain acts gives a right of action only where 
the jicts agret'd to be done, and in fact done, would, had they been without pre- 
conc(‘rt. have involved a civil injury to the plaintiff.” Tliis was a suit brought 
lor damages against persons conspiring to induce an employer not to employ the 
plaintiff. Tlie court held that there was no cause for action. 

Tli<‘ impoi tunt English case of tlio Mogul Steamship Company, already referred 
to, would seem also to indicate the trt'iid of English judicial oiiinion toward hold¬ 
ing combination in itsidf not t<'be an essential element in determining civil lia- 
inlity, although tlie main stress m this case was laid on the discussion of intent 
rather than on that of combination. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, in siimmanj^ing the Enghsli law with referem-o to labor 
combinations :i,nd strikes, enumerates various aids of strikers wliieh, under the 
court decisions in that conniry.arc not considered actionable. lie goes on to say 
as to tlie effect of e.onspiiacy: 

‘'Any of tlic acts above mentioned which is not wrongful in itself does not 
become wrongful (o) merely because done hy a number of persons acting in eon- 
eerl or (h) merely because tliose persons gi\e notice to an employer or other per- 
.son eonccrneil of tiieir intention to do sucli acts. 

A li'ading American e:i.M^ which takes the same position is that of Bohn Mann- 
faetnrmg Co. r. Jlollis.’ mon* fully referred to l>elow. Thi' court said: 

“ Wliat one man may lawiully do singly, two or more may lawfully agree to do 
jointly. The number wlio unite to do the act can not cliange its character from 
lawful to unlawful. Tlie gist of a private action for the wrongful act of many is 
not th(‘ combination or conspiracy, but tli<^ damag<^ done or tliieat(ni(“d to the 
plaintiff by tlie acts of tin' debuidants. If tin'act Ix'unlawful the combination of 
many to coiiimii it may aggravate tlie injury, but can not tdiange the character 
of the acf ” 

4. Effect of iotent as regards civil liability.—Turning now to the (jiiestion of the effect 
of malic'.us intent in regard to civil liability, we find tht* decisions of the courts 
again conMicting. 

Cooke.‘who strongly opposes the consideration of the <piestion of intent to 
mime as an element of civil liability, says with rc'gard to this matter: 

“(Ireat confuMoii and contliet in tlx' decisions relating to the legality of trade 
and labor eombiiiations have resiilled from tlio introduction of intent to injure, 
a.s constituting an element of civil liability. It is clear that an injury may be 
actionable, though witlioiil tlie existence of the .slightest intent to injure. But, 
on the other hand, supi>osingan act producing injury to be otln*rwise <f<tninum 
((halin' ivjiinii, and to give tins iiipired party no right of action, is such a right of 
action creak'd bv the circumstance that tin* act was done with intent to injure? 
* * * 

“Ikitil rc'cently at least, the weight of opinion seems to have favored the 
view that no right of a<‘tion is eieated under these conditions. But recently, 
and ('sjiecially in conneelnm with the determination of the legality of acts of 
trade and labor combinations, the doctrine sei'ins to have gamed ground that 
an act luodncmg in.piiy, though otherwise giving the injured party no right 
of ai'tion, may be actionable if done with an intent to do the injury. The con¬ 
fusion and uncertainty rc'sulting from bringing so subtle an element into consid¬ 
eration have freipieiitly been recognized, and in onr view there is absolutely no 
necessity for it. In this view, in determining whether a right of action arises 
from an act producing injury, attention should be directed, not at all to the intent 
with which the ac't was d(Uie, but to the existing relation, if any, of the party 
doing the injury, to the conditions out of which arose the act. In other words, 
the test of liability is iHirUn r the act was the natural mcideut or outgroidh of 
some e.vistiiHj lawful rclaliou.'' 

A very detailed analysis and discussion of this subject has recently been pub¬ 
lished by Mr. A. J. Eddy, of the Chicago bar, in his work on Combinations.'* 
His judgment, based rather on general reasoning than im an attempt to reconcile 
connictiug court decision.s, is that malicious intent should be considered as affect- 
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ing civil liability for damages, when, and only when, the element of combination 
also enters in. He distingmsln's three clas-ses ot damages which may bo inflicted 
either by an individual or by a (“oinbination: 

(1) Damage occasimied by an act not in itself unlawful, done by one in the 
legitimate pursuit of his own lawful business and with no intention of damaging 
the party injured. 

(2) Damage occasioned by an act not in itself unlawful, done by one in the 
legitimate pursuit of liis own lawful business, but at the same time with the 
intent to damage the party injun;d. 

(2) Damage occasioned hy an act not in itself unlawful, done by one for the sole 
purpose of inflicting injury upon th(* party damaged. 

In discussing the legality of acts of these sorts, when done (uily by individuals, 
the author continues: 

“An a(“t not in itself unlawful, done by one in the legitimate pursuit of his own 
lawful business, even thougii it be also done with the nialicious intent to injiin? 
another, does not thereby become either unlawful or wrong, as the term “ wrong " 
iini.st neo'ssanly b<‘ undc'rstood in the administration of the law. The civil law 
(loos not aim to punish motives: ittakescognizanceof acts and their conse(iuences, 
thougli in a number of instances it considers the motives as a part of the entire 
case. Tlie ehnuetit of wrong of whicli tlie civil law takes cognizance in the admin¬ 
istration of justice between man and niaii, in the (enforcement of riglits and the 
application of remedies, is that character of wrong which c<uitaiiis within it not 
only the elmuent of malice but of malice rendered effi'ctive in conduct. 

“ That IS to say. themerenreseiiceof malice does not give rise to a cause of action, 
even tliongii damage results from tin* entire transaction in which malice enters 
as one of the motives. The law will not attempt the impos.sihle task of disinte¬ 
grating tli(^ final results and saying that so much of the result—namely, the dam¬ 
age caused, was due to actsmfimmcedwliolly by malice, and so much of the result 
was duo to acts inflin'iiced wholly by b'gitimate motives. 

“But wlion it clearly appears that there is an entire abpenco of h'gitimato 
motives, and that tlie damagn is occasioned byacts whicli are tlie result of a delib¬ 
erate intent to injure, tlimi the law has, or should have, no difficulty in stamping 
the transaction, (Mmsidered Jis an entirety, unliiwful, and awarding tlie party 
injur'd whati'ver damages Ik* has sufT(*red. Such a conclusion does not involve 
tlie jiroposition tiiat malici* in and of itself is a cause of action, since a man may 
do many tilings not in th(*iriselve.s unlawful in the legitimate juirsuit of his own 
lawful business but at the same time with the malicious intent to injure otliers; 
but a man may not do wantonly and without any hope or expectation of profitsor 
legitiinat(! advantage to liiin.soll' that which ho Iniows must, and he inbmdsHhall, 
inflict damage upon aiiotln'r. The practical (piestion for court and jury is not so 
much whether or not malice exists as it is whetluT or not the acts complained of 
were done in the legitimate jmrsuit of a legitimate business, or the legitimate 
exercisi* of some personal privilege. If so, then there is no redress for tlie party 
injured, .since the law can not umh'rtake to distribute the damage according to 
the preponderance of tin* motives. 

“It follows, tlu'refore, that no cause of action ari.ses in the cases embraced 
within categories 1 and 2, but a cause of action is found in cases embraced in 
category)].” 

The author goes on to say, liowever, that if the element of combination be 
added, acts whicli. as above set forth, would be lawful may become unlawful, 
lie believes tliat so far as strictly cnmiiial acts are concerned a combination may 
lawfully do whatever an indivulual may lawfully do. But when the oppression 
or injury of another i.s involved, tlu* power of the combination is greater than tliat 
of the individual, and it may not lawfully do wliat individuals may do. The com¬ 
bination is in itself “the consummation of a purpose, although it is a means to an 
end.” While the law may not investigate the motives or individuals, it may 
determine whether or not civildamagosareoccasioned bya consjiiracy, the object 
of which was to cause the injury. 

In view of the.se distinctions, Mr. Eddy holds that in the ca.se of damages 
occasioned by acts not in themselves unlawful but done by a combination in the 
legitimate pursuit of its own lawful business, but also with intent to injure—a 
case corresponding to the second category but with combination added—will give 
a cause of action if it can bo shown that the act in question is done as a result of 
a conspiracy to injure the party damag((d. It is a question of fact, susceptible 
of pnwf, as to the presence of this motive. 

It is important to observe, liowever, that the courts have seldom, in their deci¬ 
sions, attempted to draw the elaborate lines of distinction suggested by this author, 
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and that it would be difficult b) show in many cases that the dwisions conformed 
strictly to the tests sn^^e8te<l by him. 

Several recent Am(?ricaii cases seem clearly to hold that malicious intent must 
be (Considered as an element of civil liability, (‘specially in cases iiivolviuj^ com¬ 
bination. 

Tims Judge Taft, in a rc'cent importsviit boycott caM! growing out of tlu' Pull¬ 
man strike,' Hoems to hold distinctly that the (piestioii wludher or not tin* act of 
tlie d(‘f(‘ndant in iiuciting (nnploy(‘('s to stnki' as a nmans of lioycotting Pullman 
cars was malicious was significant as ri‘gards civil liability. At'tcT i>ointing 
out that the desire to bett(U' the conditi<‘n of tho.se wliom tiu' (h'fendant was 
inciting to strike did not enter into the motive, since they wen* content with the 
condition of their employment, the court .says: 

“The real (luestion is. therefore, whctlu'r tlu^ act of Phelan in instigating and 
inciting th(c employoi'S of the receiver to leav(‘ his (*in])loy was without lawful 
excuse, and therefore malicious. Tlie (piestioii is not wliether .such an act would 
subject Phelan to punishment by indictiiK'iit and trial under the criminal laws, but 
wlu'ther the act was unlawful in tlu' sensi* that la* could In* madii to pay daiiiugics 
for the loss occasioned. Of course, if the act would subject him to punishment 
for an indictabhi misdiuncanor and crime a fortiori would the act be unlawful; 
but his act may be a contempt \snthout bt'ing a crime. " 

Again, in Barr v. Essex Trades CouiiciP the N(‘w Jer.sey supremi* court says: 
“ Malicious injury to the business of another has long l)e<*n h('l(t to give a right of 
action to tlu* injured party. * * * Tliis renders iiect'ssary an inejuiry as to the 
intent of the defendants, to asci'i-tain if tlie case falls within the class in whicdi it 
is held that a malicious motivi* in tin* (h'tVndant may makc^ an act which would 
not be wrongful without the malice, a wrongful act when dom* with malice." 

Tliere is. howi'ver, some r(‘c(*iit American aullioiity on th<* other side in the 
picketing case of Vegelalin r. (juntix'r.' (Ihief Justici* Field, of Mas.sachusettH. 
dissentuig. said. ” Wliether top(*rsnade a person who is fr(*(‘ to choosi* his employ- 
UK'iit not to enter into tin* (‘iiiploynn'iil. of anotlii'r person gives a can.s(* of action 
to su(“h other person, by some courts lias ln'cn sai(f to depend uiion tlx* (piestioii 
of actual malice; * * For mys(‘lf. t have bc4*n unable to see how malice is 
necessarily (b'cisive. To p(*rsna(l(* one man not to (*iit,(*r into tlx* (*mploym(*nt of 
another, by telling tlx* truth to him about such other iieisoii and bis business, I 
am not convinced is actionable at common law. whatever the motiv(' may bo." 

The English courts appear now to be definitely couumtled to the rule that 
intent si,all not Im consi(l(*r(‘(l as an (‘hniient m civil liability. The ca.si* of Alhui 
r. Flood, decided by the House of Loids in has aln-ady eomiix'iiced to (‘xer- 
cise sonif* innuence on American decisions. In this ca.se, which is more fully 
(lescnlH*d under anotluir ln*ading.‘‘ the Housi* of Lords Indd that it was lawful for 
employet'S to (put work, or to threaten to do so, on account of tlx; (‘miiloyment of 
other p(‘r.sons obnoxious to them Among otlier points, by which the court 
nph(*l(l this decision, it was declared that the (pi(*st]on of tlx' intent of the work- 
ingiix*!! could not be considered. 

This opinion'• was most strongly stated by Lord Watson, who said. “ Although 
the rule may Ik* (>therwise with regard to crimes, the law of England does not, 
according to my apprehensKxi, take into account motive as constituting an ele- 
iix*nt of civil wrong. * * >• a wrongful act. done knowingly and with a view 

to its injurious consc(iiienc(*s, may. in tlx^ s(*nsr of law, be malicious; but such 
malice (xn-ives its (‘ssentiul (diaracter trom the circunistanc(! that the act done 
constitutes a violation ot tlx^ law. * * * 

“Thf*rfi are, in my opinion, two grounds only upon which a persmi who jiro- 
cur(*s tlie act of anotlxu'can be made legally responsible for its conseipiences. In 
the first place, he will incur liability if he knowingly and for his own endsindiKX'S 
that other p(*rsou to commit an actionable wrong. In the s(*cond place, wlxm tlxj 
act induced is within the right of the immediate actor, and is therefore not wrong¬ 
ful in so far as he is concerned, and it may y(*t be to the detninent of a third 
narty; and in that case, according to the law laid down by the majority in Lum- 
ley V. Gye (2 E. <fe B., 21<)), the inducer may be held liable if he can be shown to 
have jirooured his obj(*ct by the use of illegal means directed against that third 
party.’- 

Lord Herschell, taking the same position, said:*' “I can imagine no greater 
danger to the community than that a jury should be at liberty to impose the 
penalty of paying damages for acts which are otherwise lawful, because they 
clioose. without any l(*gal definition of the term, to say that thi*y are malicious.” 


* 1 ’ 57.1 
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Lord Halebtiry, the Lord Chancellor, and several other of the law lords, how¬ 
ever, dissented from the opinion of the majority. Lord Halsbury said on the 
subject of intent:’ 

“It appears to me that no better illustration can be given of tlie distinction on 
which 1 am insisting between an act which can bo legally done and an act which 
can not be so done because tainted with malice, than such a colloiiuy between the 
representative of the master and the representative of the men as miglit have 1‘een 
held on the occasion which has given riH(i to tliis action. If the representative of 
the men had in good faith and without indirect motive pointed out tlie mconveni- 
ouce that might result from having two sets of men working togetlier on the 
same ship, whoso views upon the particyilar ({uestionwere sodiv(n’sctliat it would 
be inexpedient to bring them together, no one could liave complained; but if his 
object was to punish the men belonging to another union because on some former 
occasion they had worked on an iron ship, it sec'ins to me tliat the difference of 
motive may make the whole difference betwt^en the lawfulness or unlawfulness 
of what lie did.” 

It is noticeable that a loading Amcu-ican court has recently denied the authority 
of Allen V. Flo(sl as regaiMls tlu^ effect of malicious motives in labor disputes. In 
the case of Plant v. Woods^ tlie snpreiiK^ .pidiciul c^ourtef Massachusetts ileclared 
that a combination of workingmen to compel (tth<*r men to join a union ev other¬ 
wise to force their discharge was illegal at civil law, because of the malicious 
intent of the action. The following is (pioted from tlie decision m that case: 

“ It is said also tliat, where om? lias tln' lawful riglit to do a thing, tlie motive 
by which he is actuated is immaterial. One form of this statement appears in 
the first headnote in Allen v. Flood, as nmorted in (IH!)8) App. Cas. I, as follows: 
‘An act lawful in itself is not converted, hy a bad or malicious motive, into an 
unlawful act, so as toiiiake the doer of the act liable to a civil action.’ If the 
meaning of this and simihir exjiressions is that, whi‘rp a person lias the lawful 
right to do a thing irrospectivi! of his motive. Ins motive is immaterial, the propo¬ 
sition is a mere truism. If, however, the meaning is that wher<‘ a jiersoii, if 
actuated by one kiml of a motive, lias a lawful i-iglit to do a thing, the act is law¬ 
ful when done under any conceivable motive', or tliat an act lawful under one set 
of circumstances is therefore lawful under every conceivable set of circumstances, 
the proposition does not commend itself to us as (‘itln'r logic-ally or h'gallv accu¬ 
rate. In so far.as a right is lawful it is lawful, and in many ca^cs tlie right is so 
far absolute as to be lawful wliatever may Ik; the motive ot tlie actor, as. where 
one digs upon his own land for water (Givenleaf v. Francis, l8Pmk., tl7),or 
makes a written lease of his land for the purpose of terminating a tenancy at will 
(Groustra v. Bourge, HI Mass., 7,4 N. but in many cases the lawfulness 

of an act which causes damage to another may dc'pend upon whether the ac-t is 
for justifiable cause, and this justification may Ix' found sometimes in tin* circum¬ 
stances under which it is done, irrespective of motive, sonietime.s in the motive 
alone, and sometimes in the circumstances and motive conibincMl. This principle 
is of very general application in criminal law, and also is illustrated in many 
branches of the civil law, as in cases of libel, and of procuring a wife to leave 
her husband. Tasker v. Stanley, 153 Mas.s., 148, ‘26 N. E.,417,10 L. R. A., KW.aiid 
cases therein cited. Indeed, the jirinciple is a prominent feature underlying the 
whole doctrine of privilege, malice, and intent.” 


ClIAFTEli II. 

ENGLISH LAW AS TO STRIKES AND LAROR COMRINATIONS. 

Before going into a more detailed analy.sis of the American law relating to 
labor disputes, it will be interesting to consider the summary of the law on the 
same subject in Great Britain as prepared by the great jurist, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, for the final report of the Bntish Royal Labor Commission.® Unfor¬ 
tunately there is no similar summary from any high American authority as to the 
law in this country. The statement was written before the decision in Allen v. 
Flood, already referred to, which has tended to make the doctrines as to various 
matters connected with labor disputes even more liberal. 


IL. K.1S98,2 A.C.84,S6. 
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It must be remembered, iu interpreting the moaning of this statement, that 
statute law in Great Britain greatV affects the decisions of the courts on labor 
matters. The British legislation passed during the 8(!venties not merely legalized 
tiade unions as organizations and provided for their official registration, butalso 
1 (‘moved tin* ban of law from various acts of trade unions, or of collective bodies 
«'f woi kmen, particularly in connection witli strikes. The famous consinracy 
and i)rotection of property a(;t of 1875' d(*clared that iiotlimg don(‘ by a combina¬ 
tion of men in a trade disjmte should be considered as a conspiracy if the act 
committed by one person is not to be punishable as a criim*.^ 
yir Frederick Pollock s statement follows: 

•• I .submit tlie following proiiositions as lieing fairly dtMluciblo: 

“ 1. Ni'ither an agreement for a strike, immediatt' or contingent. among work¬ 
men m any trade, nor an agriH'iiu'nt for a loi'kout among masters, is an (Uiforce- 
abl(‘ contract: but neither is in itself punishable or wrongful. 

2. A strike' (or lockout) begun without breach of any existing contract does 
not iK'ce^ssanly iiivolvi? any wrongful act. 

“ 5. But if a stnk(‘ is begun by stopping work in breach of an existing contract, 
the (‘iiiployer jn-obably Inus a right of action against the promoters of tlie strike 
for proem ing that bn'ach of contract. A workman would have the same right 
against anyone who procun'd his emnloyer to dismiss Inm in breach of existing 
terms, either individually or by way of general lockout. And generally whatever 
can be .said of a workman's freedom to choose his employer may be said of an 
employ(‘r's freedom to choose Ins workmen. 

•’ 4. Individual workmen an* free to reianv or not to nmow th«dr contracts, or 
to ent(‘r or not to enten* into contiacts with other employers, as they think fit. 
And all persons an^ five, if they think fit, to lay before workmen, individually or 
eollectively, facts and lea.sons in favor of fheir doing or not doing any of these 
things. The like as to (uistoiuers resorting or not rt'sorting to any ])articular 
place of bu.sine.s.s or dealing witli any individual tiadm. 

“ 5. But no one is free to deprive an employer of Ins workimm’s services, or of 
tin* custom of tliOM* who may deal with him, by violence or unlawful interference 
of any kind witli person or property, nor by threats tluTeof. Any sucli act is a 
trespass against the employer as well as against the workman or cn.stcma'r intimi¬ 
dated. And the rule seems to extend to threats of doing harm hy means of a 
hi'each ()'■ '-ontract or other definite civil wrong. 

“ft. An agrei'inent not to work with or not to einidoy any particular class of jier- 
sons (as a nile of a trades union not to work with nonmiiou men, or of an asso¬ 
ciation of ma.sters not to emi>loy mi'inbers of a particular union) is probably “ in 
iv.straint of trade” and not enforceable, but it is not wrongful. 

“ 7. Any of the acts above mentioned, which is not wrongful in itself, do(\s not 
become wiongfiil— 

{(() M(U-(dy because done by a number of persons acting in concert; or 
“ (6) Meivly because those piTsoiis give notice to an eiuplovaT or otlnu- person 
coma-riied of their intention to do such acts. 

” II setmis, therefore, that an employer has not any civil right of action against, 
e. g., the officers of a trade union who threaten liim with a strike of union liands 
(not involving violence or bieacli of contract) if lie continues to employ non¬ 
union men in general, or particular men objected to by the union. 

“8. It IS not clear that interference with a iiian'.s business liy persons having no 
delimtc' iiiten'st of th(‘ir own to .serve thereby (for (‘xamph*. an agreimient not to 
deal witli a certain trad«‘rat all, or to prevent others from doing so) might not he 
held to be witliout just causi* or excuse, and theref'ire an actionable wrong, even 
if it did not involve the committing, procuring, or threatening of any breach of 
tlie peace, or breach of contract, or other specific wrongful act. 

“If anyone thinks that the law as laid down hy the House of Lords does not 
sufficiently jirotect individual freedom of ai^tion, he may partly c(msole himself 
by n^flecting on the obviou.s fact that, whatever the law may b(', there will still 
be a thousand ways beyond tlie reacli of legal process in which a majority in any 
trade or society can make it unpleasant for the minority to differ witn them. 
Ultimately the rights of minorities can be secured only by securing general respect 
for every citizen’s lawful freedom of action and discussion; and this must be the 
work of enlightened i)ublic opinion, and not of legal definitions. Judgments and 
statutes, which embody, or ought to embody, the Ix'st wisdom and experience of 
the nation, may do .something to guide and form public opinion; they can not 
take its place. 

* »*»*** 
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“ This stateinpiit concludes nothing as to the criminal law. Many civil wrongs 
(including some of those above mentioned) are certainly not criminal offenses; 
on the other hand, acts which are not a civil wi'ong to any definite person may be 
deemed so contrary to the public welfare that they are made punishable offenses. 
‘There are some forms of injury,’ both civil and criminal, ‘which can only be 
effected by the combination of many persons.’ 

“ Things which are harmless or trifling when done by one or by a few may be 
a nuisance or a danger to the public peace, and therefore criminal, when done 
and repeatcsl by the multitude. * * * 

‘‘Difficulties arise when we have to do with a state of things not necessarily 
unlawful m itself, and not necessarily tending to breach of the peace or specific 
offenses agaimst person or iiroperty, but often having such a tendency in fact. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that almost every considerable strike has been 
more or less accoiiipanied by instances ot this kind. 

“ The offense ot conspiracy is commonly defined as consisting in an agreement 
either to do something unlawful, or to do something not in itself unlawful by 
means which are unlawful. It is a question of great difficulty to what extent the 
term ‘ unlawful ’ includes, for this purpose, acts which are civilly but not crimi¬ 
nally wrongful, such as ordinary trespasses or breaches of contract. But this diffi¬ 
culty does not arise with regard to trade combinations .since the act of 1875, which 
expressly declares that a trade combination is not a criminal conspiracy unless it 
contemplates acts which would be criminal if committed by a single person. 
Anothei section of the act declares certain siiecific fonns ot molestation, exorcised 
‘ with a view to compel any other person to abstain trom doing or to do any act 
which such other person has a legal right to do or abstain from doing,’ to be .sub¬ 
stantive criminal offenses." There is no doubt that the intention of this section 
was to draw the liiu^ between legitimate and illegitimate picketing. Certainly 
moat, and I am disposi-d to think all, of the acts specified, being done with the 
intent mentioned, would be civilly wrongful, apart from any legislation, and an 
agreement to commit them w‘Ould' probably have been an indictable conspiracy 
without the aid of any of the more extensive theories of ‘ restraint ot trade.’ Bo 
that as it may, the enactment is sufficiently clear, with one exception; and, sub- 
.iect to that exception, the difficulties that occur in its application are such diffi¬ 
culties in obtaining sufficient evidence against ascertained persons as can not be 
abolished by the wisdom ot any legislature or the skill of any draftsman. The 
exception lies in the word ‘ intimidates.’ Must intimidation be a threat of some¬ 
thing which, it executed, would be a criminal offense again.st person or tangible 
property; or does it include the threat ot dgiiig that which would bo civilly, 
though not criminally, wrongful; or, lastly, can it include the announcement of 
an intent to do or cause to bo done souK-thing which, without being in itself wrong¬ 
ful.is capable of putting moral compulsion on the person threatened? A specially 
constituted court of the Queen’s beiicli division, prixjeeding on the intention ot 
Parliament as shown in the trade-union ,act of 1871, as well as in the act of 1875, 
has pronounced the first of these interpretations to be the correct one.”" 


CIIAITEU III. 


LEdALiTY OE STRIKES IN THE.MSELVES. 

1. Court decisions as to legality of ordinary strikes.—It seemH cloiir that the courts 
will not now, under ordinary circumstances, hold the act of quitting employment, 
whether individually or collectively, to he either criminal or the ground for a 
civil action for damages. It is well known that the early law in England was 
quite the opposite to this. Concerted action by employees in almost any form 
was reprehensible under the statutes and under the common law. This attitude 


‘These provisions are oiiolcd in full under the liead of I’ieketing, p. 5S3 

«Mr. and Mrs Sidney Webb, wrltiiiK in 1B97 |Indvistnal Democracy, pp 853-862), expressed theopin- 
ion that the British courts were showing a growing inclination to restrict the rights of trade unions, 
even going so far us praeticallv to violate the spirit of tnc trade-union acts of 1871 and 1875. 

They state that although picketing is expressly declared lawful by these acta, judges soinctlmcR 
prohibit the practice, or punish it on minor grounds, sucli as obstruction of streets and interference 
with the pubMc welfare. This nction of the courts, however, la considered of little importance in 
itself, since the practice of picketing is less ami less employed by strong trade unions. 

On the other nand the tendency of the conri.s to hold various act-s of trade-union officials or of 
strikers actionable at civil law, or criminal, is believed by Mr. and Mrs. Webb to be a very serious 
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of the law is attnbnted by Mr. Stimson’ partly to the fact that by a statute of 
Elizabeth wages were, at least nominally, to be fixed by law, through a machinery 
of magistrates. A combination to raise wages would therefore become technically 
illegal. Numerous other statutes regarding trade combinations were passed dur¬ 
ing the early part of this century. Later, however, more liberal legislation has 
been introduced, until finally the conspiracy and protection of property act of 1871 
definitely legalized trade combinations and strikes.^ 

The Englisli common law appears to liave been followed by the American courts 
in one or two early cas(‘s, which held the mere act of striking illegal; but all 
recent authorities are on tlio other side. Stimsoii says: ■' “ The mere quittin^^ of 
work by an individual is never criminal, nor even gives the employer any action 
for civil damage, nnlt'ss there is a broach of a definite time-contract."■* In man^ 
recent cases affinniiig tlio illegality of certain acts of strikers the assertion is inci¬ 
dentally made tliat the men' a<*t of striking in itself is not illegal. The courts do 
hold, however, that under cfa'tain circumstances, or if done in inirsnanco of 
certain motives, the (piitting of employment may bt‘conie criminal or at least 
actionable.^ 


mciitu r to tiu- I'liuM* of uniunisin Tho auluitlo of the courts is not entirely clear »vs to the cnmunil 
cbarHrter of nets \ioliitini' some actioiiiilile I'rivatc right, wlien done liy a <‘()m))ination forme<l for 
lawful and U'-niK only lawful ineaiH VltlioiiKli the trade-union act of lsT5 deelan's that 

Hiiv aKreeiuent or eoinhiiiatioii to dr» or {iroeure anv act in fulhi.'ranee of a trade ilisnute shall not be 
indietahle ns a <‘on.si)irae\. if Mich act comniiUed l*y one pcrsim woiiM not he luuii.sfiahle ns a crime, 
the jiiilges have exliihitcd o[ late a di-sjaisition to mlrrow the scope of tins sci'tion in such a way a.H to 
hriiitf many onlimirv incnlcnts of a strike once more a itliin tlx* raiiKO of the criminal law. 

More iiiuiortaiit still, ho\vc\er, continue tln'se writers, is ilic (lunger that acts of trade unioni.stH 
may be Im‘ 1<1 ai’tionablc nt civil law as violations of the ri);lils of eiiiiiloycrs TlioiiKh a trinle union 
itself can not he sued, its .iil\<'crs are ludd to In' ImlileforilaintiKcsif tlicy commit an actionable wronjf 
airainstanv individual 'rhnsin the cum' of Teinperlon r Itiisscll, ilu- ollicersof llicunioiiK of the 
vanoiis biiilditij't Hides in Hull \\<tc ludd liahle in damatres loan employer, nicrclv for havniK per- 
Hiimictl workmen not to renew their enkoiKement-'. wKli no eoeri'ion or inlimKlallon Tlie court of 
appeal hidd also in Flood r Allen that it was an aetioiiahle wroiiK for even a single jierson “ mali- 
eiiui.sly” to proeine the diseliaiKc of \\ orkiiii'ii to (lieir ileinmeiit 'I'llis was in a ease where unionists 
refused to aoik with two noiuiiiion iiii'ii 

'I’lie error :n lliese d<‘eisi<uis, iieoadiiijr to Ml and Mrs \\el>b, is the lailun* to recognize that Hueh 
Hi Is of union men or union otheers are not done “ maheiou-h or witliout adeipiiite motive, but for 
the clear piirpoH'of fiirlhei liiK Ihe inteiexis of the ineiiil.>er.s of tho lra<le Aei-ordlllK to Knglisli 
law. fori'xample, anv niaiiufaetni'cr or trader ma\, indi\idnally or in eombination do a<-t,s pri¬ 
mal il> for tliead\:ui(aK''‘<)f Jihou n trade, winch, as an imnilenf, n'sultinharm toother people The 
only condition is that the act lie done for a lawful pnriio.sc and not niaheioiislv, anil without possj. 
ble KHiii o the doeis But since tra<le-iinion oHu lalsdo not act iinmanly witli a view to their own 
laTsoiml -u II the courts iia\ e overlooked tho fact that they niiii other niiioni.'-ts have, in the [iro- 
niotioli <>i M"- Kciieral trade interests, an adeijnate lawful motive for doiint such us refiisiiiK 
to work wiiii nonunion men, wlindi iiKudentally result to tlie detriment of other persons 

In view oi these reei-nt dciivionsof thi> KukIisIi courts Mr and Mrs Welib expressed (in 1897) 
considerable solKutnde Ic^l shU fmtlier eniToaeliiiieiUs hIiou!*! be niiule ufKin tho i>rlvih‘^res pre- 
vjoiish won hv trade unionists 

'I'ho iloiise oi I,olds, tho ultimate court of apivai in tireat Britain, has, sineo Mr and Mra 
Webb wrote, taken a long step toward resionnK the freedom of trade uniona It has deliniUdy 
revel sed the decisions ofthe lower courts as ii, tile 1 it'ht of iinioiiiBt.s to refuse to work with null- 
unionists 

'Slimsoii. Handbook to Itie Labor Law, lIiH) 

2See this \olunie, p (>I7 

JirandlKiok to (he Labor Law, lyf* 

♦See also ('ooke. laiw of Trade and Labor Combinations, section 8 

•^'J'here are oeeiHionai exjiiessioiis from law w liters and eimrls to the etTeet that strikes under any 
eireimistanees are to he eonsxlered illeK'd These e\t»re'sioiisseem to he ratlier the outyrowth of the 
personal opinn>n of the wntiTs than to aei'ord with the K<‘tieral trend of indleial deelMons In tills 
eouiitrv or in KiiKland 'I'ln* dei'isioiis of ukIkcs in two or three i-iim-s, whieli are alluded to below in 
the text, n'strainin^' strikes iindiT special eireuiustaiKS's, eoiitain phrases to th(‘ effect that under 
modern eondiilons jiraetn-ally all strikes are illegal, but these expressions seem to he in tho nature 
of obiter dielii Tlie following' <pioled from a recent text-b<H>k writer on strikes and labor organiza¬ 
tions (Cok1c\ , Strikes, pp 2-2;t-'2'J7) represents beyoml question an extreme point of view 

“ From till' deiiniiion niven, all strikes are ilU'Kal The w it of man could not devise a legal one. 
Because compulsion is (he leailing idea of a strike Men seek to emnpel by force of nuiiiherK, employ- 
ersor cmplo\ees to do that which they well know could not he ilnm^ hv single individuals. It is 
apparent to anv sane mind that there is something in the mere assembling together in large numbers, 
that inspires, if nolaetual fear, at least solieitinle or apjirelieiision in the mind of the brave-stman, 
and in ihe timKl actual fear ami imU*s<-rlbable dread. The purpose invariably is b) produce tWa 
very result It is intemleil to tiave an ellect on the iniml, and when the mina is affected as the 
Hirikersdesire, extort some eonees,sinn that they know they eoulil not otherwise obtain It is Idle to 
talk about strikers being actuated bv mofleiisiVe purposes in organizing a strike They know and 
fully mt<'nd all tho evil eonseqiiems sthat result from simultaneously ana by preconcert quitting the 
service of their master'- Thev know and fully intend that by quilting in a body in the midst of the 
bii.siest time, that tlieir masters will be left without sufBeient employees to carry on baslness, and 
they hope that the certainty of financial loss resulting from their action, will compel tlie employers 
to yield to their demands Their purpose is to compel the employer, by putting him in mental 
duress, to agree to something that he would not agree to if left free to exercise his right of volition. 
In any other of th<‘ affairs of life, a contract so oblainc<t, would be promptly declared by tho courla, 
illegal A contract must be the free, voluntary and unbiaseil agreement of the parties entering 
Into it. * * • 

“Undoubtedly the omplojer ha.s the aiivantage, beeauso ho has the moat means, and can get 
along without emjiloyeos for a longer iiiii*' than tlio latter can without omiiloymont. But that is 

I C —VOL XVII~1»1- 80 
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2. Lofislatioit ai to strikea and labor oombinations.'—The common law regarding con* 
gpiracy has, moreover, been somewhat modified in a number of the States by 
statutes. It does not appear that these statutes greatly depart from the modem 
court interpretations as to the proper relations between einployere and employees. 
There are several States in which such legislation refers in terms to labor com¬ 
binations and strikes. Tlius, in Pennsylvania an express statute declares that 
employees “acting either as individuals or as members of any union may refuse 
to work for any person whenever in their opinion the wages paid are insufficient 
or the treatment unju.st or offensive, or whenever the continued labor by them 
would be contrary to the rules of any union;” but there is a proviso that this 
statute shall not prevent prosecution, under any other law than conspiracy, of 
any person who uses force or threats to hinder persons who desire to labor from 
doing so. 

There is a somewhat similar statute in New York delaring that it is lawful for 
any person to demand an increase of wages, or for |>ersons to assemble and use 
all legal means to induce cniploy(^r.s to pay such wages as shall be just and fair. 

New Jersey has a statutory jirovision defining conspiracy and (‘specially declar¬ 
ing that lawful iiersuasion to persons to (niter into combination for or against 
leaving or entering employment, or combination itself for such purposes, shall 
not be prohibited. 

The Maryland statute copies clos(‘ly that of Great Britain relating to labor 
combinations. Its provision isas follows: '‘Anagiwmentorcombination by two 
or more persons to do, or procure to lx; done, any a(“t in contemplation or further¬ 
ance of a trade dispute between employ(U‘s and workmen shall not be indictable 
as a conspiracy, if such act, committed by one per.son, would not be puiii.shablo 
as an offense; nothing in this section shall affect tin* law relating to not, unlaw¬ 
ful assembly, broach of the peace, or any offense against any person or against 
property.” 

Colonido has a somewhat more (b'tailcd statute, (h'claring ordinary strikes and 
labor combinations lawful, as well as ])(‘ac(‘ful iK*i suasion of otlnu’,-;, but excluding 
from its scope threats, intimidation, and boycotts. Texas also has a very similar 
law passed in 18111), which makes it lawful to strike, form labor organizations, or 
to attempt to induce, by pcacc'able and lawful means, aiiypcrsoii to accept or (j^uit 
ei^Ioyinent, or to refuse to enter employment. 

The laws of New York, Montana, Minnesota, and Nortli Dakota declare that it 
is not a criminal conspiracy to a.ss(.‘mble p(‘aceably or to cooperate for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining an advance in wages or of maintaining wages. 

The States already named, and likt'wisc South Dakota, Oklahoma, and Missis¬ 
sippi, have expressly repealed the common law of conspiracy. All of these States, 
however, have added various definitions (ff' coii.spira(“y, some of which apply to 
acts of strikers and labor organizations, though not to the mere cessation of 
employment. These definitions aie specially ref(‘rred to under the head of picket¬ 
ing and intimidation. 

8. Strikeg under special circumstances.—Ordinarily any loss wdiich comes to an 
employer through tiio cessation ot worlc by liis employees must be borne by him 
an(J gives no cause for action. Dnder certain circuiii.staiioes, however, where the 
cessation of employment involves bad faith or results in a specially severe injury 
to property or in the eiulang(n'ing of life and limb, the courts have held that it is 
unlawful for employees, individually or colh'ctively, to quit work. The most 
remarkable case in this direction (winch would scarcely bo followed by most 


simply tho good fortunu of Iho uiu'party ami tho hard luck of the other, and is not the fault of 
the law. 

• *♦***• 

“But while tho law certainly does com odo to workmen the right to receive as high wages as 
possible, yot it will not permit them to extort, bv threat^, intiniidation, coercion, interference or 
molestation, a contract from tho master to pay these prices * * * 

“If [a workman] agrees to work fur a utKiciiied iimo ata sja'cified rate he has no legal right to 
quit before the expiration of his term oi Hervice The law liolds the employer to his side of the 
contract, and it certainly holds the employee to liH “ 

•For fuller digest and quotations see Itoports of Industrial Coininission, vol, v, pp 1211-132. 

•The Texas Hlatute, in part, follows (I>aws ISIW. ch 153) , 

Sectiok ). From and after the paxsageof this act it shall be lawful for any and all persons engaged 
In any kind of work or labor, manual or mental, or both, (o associate together and form tmde unions 
and other organizations for the purixise of protecting them.selves in (heir personal work, personal 
labor, and personal service in their respective pursuits and employments 
8 bc. 2. And it shall not be held unlawful for any member or members of such trade unions or other 
organization or association, or any other person, to induce or attemid to induce by peaceable aud 
lawful mcana, any person toacceid any j>articular employment, or quit or rclinqnisli any particular 
employment in which such person may ilicn be eiigag(‘<l,or to enter nnv pur.''iilt, or refuse to enter 
any pursuit, orquilorrelinquish any pursuit iii which such ))er.son may then be engaged. Piovfded 
That such member or members shall not have the right to invade or trespass upon the premises of 
another without the cousent of the owner thereof. 
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courts) was decided by the Nebraska supreme court in 1879.' In this case jour¬ 
neymen tailors, who had been given out garments to work up, <init and returned 
the garments in an unfinished state, in which state they were worthless. The 
court held that this gave a cause for acti<m, not only becauso of the loss on the 

f oods themselves, but because of the injury to the reputation of the tailor with 
is customers through failure to deliver finished goods. 

Another extreme case is that of the Northern Piuofic Railway strike in 1894. 
Here the Federal circuit c()urt, whicli was, however, afterwards overruled by the 
circuit court of appeals, issued an injunction prohibiting the employees of the 
company “ from combining and conspiring to <piit. with or without notice, the 
s«*rvico of said receivers, with the object and intent of crippling the property in 
their custody, or embarrassing thooperation of tlio railroad, and from so ipiitting 
the serviceof thesaidreceivers, wither withoutnotice, as to cripple th<^ property, 
etc.” The latter clause of the injunction amounted to a distinct ^irohibition of 
concerted or individual cessation of work. Judge J(“nlnns held that b)r the great 
body of the employees to leave suddenly wonbl involve an injury to tlie company 
and an interference with the w’elfare of tlio public so great as to justify the action 
taken. He .said in this connection: “ But it does not follow that one has the abso¬ 
lute right to abandon a service wliieh he has uiKb'rtaken. without regard to time 
and conditions. It is absurd to say that one may do as lie will without respect to 
the rights of others. * * * It w’uuld he monstrous if a surgeon, upon demand 
and refusal of larger comiHUisation, could law’fully abandon an ojieration par¬ 
tially performed, leaving his knih^ in tlic hleiMling body of liis patient. It would 
be monstrous if a body ot .surgeons, in aid of sucli demand, could lawfully com¬ 
bine and cons])iro to witlihold their srrvices. * * * Wliethcr tlu' etf(‘ct he the 
destnudion of life or the destructumof ]>roperty, the principle is tlie same.*’ The 
court in tliis case rt'ally went far Ix'yond tlie position that a pm-son may not (piit 
employment with such suddenness or under such (‘xtieme circumstances as to 
greatly endanger the ])ul)lic w'elfaro. In several States railway <*ni]>loyees are 
forbidden to leave their trains liefore ( oinpleting a run or in sueli a way as to 
endanger passengers. But tie* decision <if Judg(‘ Jenkins applied to all cessation 
of employment, even with notice, and wlicre the result w'ould ho only public incon¬ 
venience and financial lo'S, without the possibilit y of <-ndangering life and limb. 

Indeed the ju<lgo, perhaps somewdiat in the way of an obiter dictuniy went much 
further oven than this, and practically declared* that all strilo s, under inodeni 
conditiou.s, are illeg.d. In this connection the point w'as made that strikers do 
not actually in good faith ipiit service, hut liave the definite intention of going 
back into employment after, by the temporary cessation, forcing the employer to 
grant their demands. Tin* cessation of lahoi- is not a bona fid<i dissolution of 
contractual relations and an ahandonim'iit of tin* (‘inployiiu’nt, but is designed 
as a means of coercion to a<‘<-omplisli the desired ri'sult." The abandonment of 
servici^, in order to be lawful, must he actual and not pretentious. Moreover the 
court declared that it is the universal xiracJice of strikiTs to try to prevent, if 
necessary by forcible means, idhers from taking their jilaces. “ It is idle to talk 
of a peaceable strike. None such ever oceiirred * No strike can lie effec¬ 

tive without compulsion and force. Tliat compulsion can come only through 
intimidation.*’ 

The circuit court of appeals" modified the injunction issue<l m this case by 
omitting the part relating to (luittmg employiia nt m such a way as to embarrass 
the receivers. The court, by Mr. Justice Harlan, declared tliat it w'ould he an 
invasion of one's natural liberty to compel liini to w'ork for or to rcuiiain in the 
personal service of another. Nor, in its opinion, wer<‘ tlie principles which have 
always ruled on this subject inapplicable to tin; ca^e of (uiiployces of a railroad 
company, notwithstanding the injurious (‘ff(*ct of siiimltani'ous cessation of work 
by such employees. Theevilsof railw’aystrik»‘s, “great as they are, andalthough 
arising in many cases from the inconsiderate conductof employees and employers, 
both eipially indifferent to the general welfare, are to be me.t and remedied by 
legislation restraining alike employees and employers so far as necessary ade¬ 
quately to guard the rights of the public. * In the absence of legislation 

to the contrary, the right of one in the serviceof a quasi public corporation to 
withdraw’ therefrom at such time as he sees fit, and the right of the managers of 
such a corporation to discharge an employee from service whenever they see fit, 
must be deemed so far absolute *’ tliat no injunction to restrict the right can be 
issued. The court did, to be sure, continue that part of the injunction which 
prohibited the employees from combining and conspiring to quit with the inten¬ 
tion of crippling the property, but it was explained by the court that this 
prohibition referred primarily to violent interference, intimidation, <‘tc. 

‘Mapstriek v. Kam^'c, 2 N. W. kep , 2Artluir r Oaki.s, (V.i Fc<l Ri‘i>, :no, ‘Ml, 319. 
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Perhaps the most important case in upholding the doctrine that employees may 
not lawnilly quit service, eHi>ecially with railways, under circumstances such as 
clearly to show bad faith or as to result in special injury, is that of the Toledo, 
Ann Arbor and Northern Michigan Ry. Co. v. The Pennsylvania Ry. Co. et al.’ 
Here an injunction was issued against several railway companies and their 
employees restraining them from refusing to handle cars from tlie Ann Arbor road. 
The question of motive for the refusal of course entered into the case (see below, 

J ). 001 ) ; but apparently, aside from the question, the Federal circuit court held, by 
Tudge Ricks, that the employees ha<l no right, individually or collectively, to cease 
employment without proper notice, especially if the quitting was not a lx>na fide 
termination of employment. Several engineers had refused to take out trains at 
all, and the acts of tliese were not held to be contempt of court. One engineer, 
Lennon, however, took out his train as usual. On reaching a certain station, and 
being told to couple on a car from the Ann Arbor road, he refused to do so and 
declared that ho would (juit omployiiKuit. The court hold that the (juitting here 
was virtually a breaking of contract. It is the custom to pay railway employees 
by the run. and tlie judg(! declared that after beginning a run the engineer was 
virtually under contract to complete it. “ Will it ho claimed that tliis engineer 
and fireman could (piit their omi)loyment wlien the train is ]>art way on its route 
and aiiandon it at some point where the lives of the passengers would h(‘ imperiled 
and tlio safety of the property jeopardized? The .simple statement of the proposi¬ 
tion carries its own condi'innation with it.” It was also held that Lennon’s state¬ 
ment that lie would quit employment wuis not made in good faith, since he 
remained witli liis engine, and sim^e, a few hour.s later, on receiving orders from 
the union,to proceed, notwitlistanding the presenci' of tlie Ann Arbor cars, he-did 
so. Other (^xprt'ssion.s of Judge Bi(^ks in thi.s case st^omed to imply tlie possibility 
that concerted c.essation of employment, even under less extreme circumstances 
than those under which Lennon (piit, iiiiglit he held illegal on acconnt of the 
interference with commerce and tlie injury to tlie proiierty of the railway and of 
shmpers, though an injunction would not issiu* to prohibit a general strike. 

There are numerous statutory provisions as to (piittingemployment on railways 
and as to obstruction of transportation. These arc summarized in Chapter VIII 
below. 

4. Strikes with indirect or sinister motives.—The most controverted (]uestion.s regarding 
strikes arise where the motive of the .strik-.i s is not purely and simply to improve 
their own conditions. Then! ar<' several classes of cases in wliich such indirect 
motives enter into the action of strikers. Thus there is tlie strike or threatened 
strike to compel tlie employer to discharge a third pei>on. This is considered in a 
separate section, hut it may he stated here that in this country such action has usu¬ 
ally been held illegal by the courts. Again, there may he the refusal to work for an 
employer who handles tlie goods of a third person. This is clo.sely allied with the 
ordinary boycott, or refusal to buy goods on account of the action of the seller, 
but there is some distinction between the two cla.sses of cases. These acts are 
also usually held to be unlawful or criminal. Finally, there is the ordinary sym¬ 
pathetic strike. 

It is evident that the question of determining the real motive of strikers undoi 
these various circumstances, and of judgingto what extent they expect themselves 
to be benefited by their acts, is a very difficult one. On this point Stimson says: ^ 
“ Employees having an undoubted right to strike, it will in many cases be impos- 
sihle to tell whether they strike sim]),y for the purpose of increasing their own 
wages * * * orwhethertlieystrikeinordertoinjuretheemployer. Allstrikes 
injure the employer somewhat, and employees will naturally and very properly 
choose a time when press of business or other reasons make a strike peculiarly incon¬ 
venient to the employer. In the writer’s opinion, this doctrine of malicious intent 
should, in the case of strikes, bo very carefully restricted; wliereit is clear that the 
strikers did haven legitimate obiect at all, such as the increasing their own wages, 
it does not seem the court should go into the analysis of possible other motives. 
In the case of boycotts it is otherwise 


1 M Ketl. Ki'p . 7;w 

8 Handbook to 1 Jtbor Law, 211 

* Mr. Stiraflon’s ^Irthor discussion us to strikes of this ^'oncml character Is interostlnff: 

“But the mo.st difliciilt ea.Ho of all to dcci<lc istluu of a strike carried on byemployees with a motive 
of benefiting theiuselves m some way, but where the immediate object is to forcothe employer to 
adopt some definite line of action, either toward them or In the conduct of hin own business, or 
toward third persons In the first case, when tlic object de.slred is merely to alter his treatment 
of the striking employees themseli e\ it is idear that the object U a benefit to them, or deemed by 
them to he a benefit, and It is conseuuontlv lawful. The second case ismore doubtful. If there be 
DO element of a Ixivcott in the case, but .still the strikers desirj to molest the employer oi control his 
action in some way, the end m view is, under the deekion in State v. Stewart, unlawful. Take, for 


i# 
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The case of the sympathetic strike, pure and simple, has apparently never Wn 
before the higtier courts. The sympathetic strike, however, is closely related to 
the action of employees in some of the recent great railway strikt's, in refusing to 
haul trains to whicii certjiin cars, belonging to companies who.se employees were 
on strike, were attached. Tliis case is complic'ated oy tlie element of l)oycott. as 
well as by the element of interference with interstate comm<*rce. The case of the 
Ann Arbor Railroad, already reterred to, was the first in which it was strongly 
held that the employees of a railway could not lawfully (piit emjiloyment because 
the railway sougnt to compel them to haul cars from another road m which a 
strike was in force. We have already seen that in the aidual punisliment for 
contempt of court in thatca.se the act of quitting employment which was con- 
d(‘mned took place under special circum.stanc<‘s. The iinunction order issiu'd, how¬ 
ever. had been much more g«‘neral, and had prohibitt^d the dilTerent compani(‘S, 
their employees and servants, from refusing to receive and (hdiver cars of 
interstate fieight from the Ann Arbor road, as th(‘y were rtMiUired to do under 
the interstate-commerce a<*t. Judge* Taft said in regard to this ord(‘r ttiat the 
employees might avoid the injunction by (jnitling em]>loym(‘nt, but that quitting 
unuer such circumstances would be c ivilly unlawful and even criminal. While 
ordinaiily a man may quit service* when lie pleases, if not m violation of contract, 
*• if lie uses the benefit which his labor is nr will be to anothc'r. by threatening to 
withhold it or agreeing to bestow it, or by actually withholding or bestowing it, 
for the purpose of inducing, procuring. <>r compe'lhng that other to (commit an 
unlawful or criminal ac-t [such as the re*fusal to haul inb'r.statc^traffiej, the with¬ 
holding or bestowing of bis labor for such a purpose is itself an unlawful and 
eriminal act." The fact that tlie euiqdoyoes concerned were not sec'king to bene¬ 
fit themselvc's directly was ]><anted out esitecually. tiie court holding that their 
motiva* was maliciously to injure* the Ann Arbor C<»mpany. As to tlu' jiropriety 
of this point of view Cooke exprc'sses the following oiunion: 

The* (piestion is whellier the intent was to do anything unlawful. Stress was 
laid on the circnimstanco that tlie enqdoyees taking .such action ‘ wm'e not dissatis¬ 
fied with tile terms of their employment.' But the paint was, not what were tlnur 
relatKuis to their immediate empIoycTs. but what to tlie boycotted company. Was 
not their intere.st as inemberH of a large labor organization .sufficient to justify the 
boycott, because of the rc'fusal of the lioycottc'd company to disidiarge persons 
objectionable to them as not being members of tlx* union?'’' 

Severa’ of the cases ari.sing out of the* Pullman strike involved (jnestions similar 
to those in tlie Ann Arbor (!:a.se. (See ])ost.. p. <100.) It was not merely held iinlaw- 
tnl to interfere with interstate commerce* by vioh*nce' and intimidation, or by 
refusal to haul cars while continuing in enqiloyment. but it was further lield, at 
least in the case of Thomas r. Cin., N. O. andT. P. R. R.,Uhat the concerted action 
of the employees of a railway conqiany in (putting for the sake of (Compelling the 
Pullman Company to grant the demands of its employe(3s was in itself an unlaw¬ 
ful con.spiracy. “ It is the motive for (luitting, and tlu? end sought thereby, that 
made the injury indicted unlawful.'’ 


instHiK'c. tlK‘ ciiso (jf a conspiracy to strike unle-'S (he I'lnploji'i niuniifai'liircU one kind of ko<mN 
ratlier thiin another Here tliere' is no clcini'iit of mjnrv to iliinl ].cimiiis, and it would seem, per¬ 
haps, li'ird to say that the cin[>loyccs iiiikIiI not tiitrec lo leave tlieir eiiiploj ineiit in a kirnl of work 
which lhc.\ >lid Hot [>refcr As llu- law luos stand'-, however, we have to call siieh a sirikc a eoiiitiina¬ 
tion tcehnleallv unlawlul, thonttli, it may be (loubted u hellier an Aniei lean eoiirt would ever ^o so 
far HI ail aetuuj ease Hut th(‘ tliird chm'.'w here the sinkers seek to control llun'inplojer in his action 
concerning third persons, and to their injury, presents no doubt 'I'lie best possible illustration of 
this is a strike ajjamst an eiuplojer to force luin not to eiiip|n\ imnunion inen There can be no 
doubt that in the absence of statutes, such as tiuvc been rei'ciiily passed in KtiKlaiid, «ueh a strike, if 
evidenced i)y any letter or eoiniTiunicdtloii ilireateniiiK tlie eni[>lojer with tlie strike in case he did 
not cease to employ nonunion men, wonh) be a enminal conspiracy. (Jf course, if tlie strikers siinply 
loft, without imikliiK any tlireat or ^hviiik any reason, it imjrht be iiiiiMiasible to K»'t evulence that such 
was their oliject Thi- tiireat of a strike may well t)e unlaw fill when the strike itself is not " 

» Cooke, 'i'rade and Labor Coinbiiiuiions, see 12, p 50, note. 

^02 Fed. itep. m. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ENTICEMENT OF EMPLOYEES. 

1. Statutory provisions.—By the atatiitefl of several States it is illegal for any per¬ 
son to entice an employee away from his employer. This was the old common- 
law doctrine, but in the absence of statute would probably scarcely be applied by 
the American courts to-day. 

The American statutes on thi.s subject are confined to tlie Southern States 
and apply only in the case of the enticement of persons under contract for employ¬ 
ment.' Often they are combined with prohibitions direct against the breaKing 
of the contract of labor by the employee. 

In most of the States the act of enticement is a misdemeanor, but in one or 
two it gives the employer a right of action. The.se statutes are apparently 
specially designed to prevent the enticement of negro farm laborers wlio have 
contracted for work throughout the season. 

In addition to statutes of this typo there are found in a large number of States 
statutes prohibiting interference with tlie employment of any person by intimi¬ 
dation or force. While these, in general, have no reference t<> collective action, 
they may sometimes l)e applied to restrain th<* action of strikers. So far as this 
is the case, they will be more fully considered under tlu* head of picketing and 
intimidation.- 

2. Common law and court deciiions.—The old common-law doctrine with regard to 
enticing an employee away from his employ«‘r is thus stated by Mr. Cooke: 

“We find the prevailing rule to ho that ‘any person who knowingly entices 
away the .servant of another and thereby induces him to violate his coiitnict with 
his master, or who thereby deprives the master of the services of one then actu¬ 
ally in his service, whether under a (“ontract to serve or not, is liable to the master 
for his actual loss therefrom.' ” 

Commenting ujion this doctrine. Cooke says: 

“ We understand the origin of this anomalous doctrine on learning that at the 
time of such origin servants were in effect, if not in a strict legal sense, serfs or 
slaves, BO that an inducement to leave one's employment was not a mere induce¬ 
ment to refuse to continue to dt'al, but was an interference with a chattel 
belonging to tlie employer, being thus tantamount to trespass or larceny. If 
such inducement is wrongful when the act of a single individual, it is, according 
to authorities already considered, a fortiori wrongful when done in pursuance of 
a combination to do such act. * * ♦ 

“ There is doubtless a growing consciousness in the judicial mind that a doctrine 
so anomalous, and originating in conceptions of social relations that are utterly 
repugnant to those now prevailing, is ill adapted to present conditions.’'^ 

The leading case in the United States as to the illegality at common law of acts 
of combinations of workmen in persuading others to quit their employment is that 
of Walker v. Cronin, decided by tlie supreme court of Massachusetts in 1871.^ In 
this case the workmen concerned were under contract with the complainants. The 
defendants, while knowing of this contract. “ with tlie unlawful purpose of hin¬ 
dering the complainants from carrying on their business, induced said persons to 
refuse and neglect to perform their contract, whereby the complainants suffered 
great damage in their business.” It appears also that the court held illegal the 
act of persuading persons who were about to enter the employment of the com¬ 
plainants to refrain from doing so. The ground was the interference with the 
business of the complainants. 

Another early case, somewhat similar to that of Walker v. Cronin, in the same 
State, was Carew v. Rutherford.* 

The court held that “ a conspiracy to obtain from a master mechanic, whose 
business requires the employment of workmen, money which he is under no legal 
liability to pay, by inducing or threatening to induce workmen to leave his employ- 


iThese statutes are- Kentucky, General Statutes,sec 1349, Arkansas, Digest, sec 4792, Louisiana, 
Acts of 1890, chap. 138 South Carolina, Criminal Law, sec. 291. Georgia, Code, sec 4500, Tennessee, 
Code, secs 3438, 3439, North Carolina, secs. 3119, 3120, Mlasissippi, sec. 1068, Florida, sec. 2405; Ala¬ 
bama. secs. 3757-3761. 

*For fuller acoountof these laws sec Reports of Industrial Commission, vol. v, pp.68-74. 

>Cooke, I^ibor Combinations, sec. 10 
<l07 Mass, 566 

6106 Mass., 1, see Stimson, Handbook to the Labor Law.p 261. 
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ment, and deterring or threatening to deter otiiers from entering it, so as to render 
him reasonably ai)i)r<-hensivc that lu* can not carry on bnwiness without making 
the payment, is illegal; and in an action of tort he may recover the sum so paici, 
and damages for the injury of his hnsinesK by the acts of the consnirators.” 
The tacts were that the defendants (‘xtorted from the plaintilT a fine or $i)00 for 
employing workmen m New Y'ork, altliough ho was unable to j)r(H'ure workmen 
to do that particular work in Boston: and he was com]>elled to pay the fine, 
lajcause, after the withdrawal of the defendants, lu* could not procure other stone¬ 
cutters, not members of their association, who had sufiicieiit skillto carry out the 
contract in hand. 

In Old Dominion S S C’ompany r, McKenna et al a Federal court held that 
the inducement of employei's to (put work, without sufficient cause, is illegal. 
“The facts stated in the coiniilaint and affi<lavit constitute a legal cause of 
action against all thedeb-ndant'<, for tin' actual damages suffiTed. for the following 
rea.sonfl: («) The plaintiff was engaged in flu* legal calling of a common carrier, 
owning vessels, ligliteis, and other craft used in its busiiu ss, in th(‘ employment 
of which numerous workmen wine neeessaiy. wlio, as the eoiiijdaint avers, were 
employed ‘upon terms as to wagi's whieh were pist and satisfai^tory.’ (b) The 
defendants, not being in ]ilaintilf s e!ti])loy. and witlioiit any legal .lu.s'tificution, so 
far as appears, a mere dispute about wages, tlie merits of which are not stated, 
not being any legal justification, proi uicd idamtitf's workmen in this city and 
in soutbern i>orts to ipiit woik in a body, tor the purpose ot inflicting injury and 
damage upon the idamtilf until it sliouhl :i( eeile to the defendant s demands, and 
pay southern negroes the same wages as Ni'W York longslLore-m<*n, which the 
plaintiff was under no obligation to giant; and such procurement of workmen to 
ijuit woi k being designed lo inthct injiii y on the plaintitr, and not being justified, 
constituted in law a malicious and illegal mteifereiice with the jdaintiff’s busi¬ 
ness, winch IS actionable.” 

This case apiiroaches towaid a declaiation tiiat tliehym])athetic strike is illegal, 
although the defendants weie not the employees td' the steamship company, but 
others who indueed Iheiu to (put work. Some of the widi'-reaclnng injunctions 
issued by till'Federal <‘ourts in lecmt stiiki- cases ha\e proliibited interference 
with iiersoiis remaining in (‘inployuient not only by threats and intimidation, but 
(‘Veil by })ersnadmg them to quit work This was true, for instance, of the 
famous Debs injunction. (See jxist, p. atitt.) 

It seeii.s probable, howi^ver, tliat tlie courts would not usually at the present 
time lioh! mere peaceful persuasion to ipiit employment niider ordinary circum¬ 
stances, and especially whev<‘ no contract exists,' to be unlawful. The recent 
cases which have actually come befoie the couits Innc usually been tho.se in 
which a certain degree oi coercion, by intimidation or force, was alleged to have 
been employed to pn-vent peisons from contiiniing m or from entering employ¬ 
ment. (’ases of tins kind are considered under tlie bead of picketing. 

A leading case in winch the legality of peaeetul ix-rsiiasion to strike is upheld 
is that of Johnston Harvester (’o. c. Meinhaidt i‘t al.,’decided by the supreme 
court of Michigan in IHSO The facts sliowed a coinlnnation of the defendants 
and an enticement by thmn of laborers from tin' plaintiffs shops, and of others who 
were about to enter the employ of the idamtilf, by means of arguments, persua¬ 
sion, and personal appeals, accompanied l)y](ayinent of traveling expenses to 
other localities. The court said: “ There being in tins case no sufficient evidence 
of violence, force, intimidation, or coercion on the part of the defendants against 
the plaintiffs laborers, tlie learned counsel for the plaiiitilf is foiced to and dix's 
take the position that a confeih.'rationof persons to <‘ntice away workmen or serv¬ 
ants from the plaintiffs employ is an unlawful act, and maybe restrained by 
injunction. 

“ I am disinclined to extend, by any judgment of mine, the doctrine of recovery 
for enticing away servants where, botli in fact and theory, the person enticed is 
a free agent to come and go as he will, responsible only, like otlier persons, for 
the violation of his contract or Ills duty. * * ♦ It would seem that the wisest 
rule of political economy would demand tiiat theio should be no legislation upon 
this subject beyond preserving both em])l((yer and employed against violence and 
breaches of the peace, or acts in tlie nature of trespass, which have a tendency to 
bring about breaches of the peace.” 

A New York det:ision by one of the intermediate courts also distinctly denies 
that the common law regarding liability for enticing away servants is still in 
force in New York. The plaintiff songlit an injunction to prohibit members of a 
trade union from jiersuading persons in the plaintiffs employ to quit. The court 
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refused the injunction, saying, “ But this doctrine, although never overruled, has 
never, to my knowledge, wen explicitly held in the courts of this State. I am 
not satisfied with the reason of tne rule. In the case of no other contract does 
a man render himself liable as for tort by inducing its violation by persuasion. 
I can see no reason why the contract of service should be made an exception. 
The servant is the equal in law of the master. He contracts with the master upon 
equal footing. Under the old common law, the servant’s position was quite dif¬ 
ferent. His position was more that of a slave. With the advance of civilizat;ion 
the reason for the rule has entirely passed away. It is, at least, a matter of grave 
doubt whether such right of action will ever be sustained in this State.” ' 

Notwithstanding this deci.sion and others of similar tenor in New York, we find 
lower courts from time to time restraining peaceful methods of encouraging men 
to strike or to refrain from seeking employment. Such a case of restriction of 
the members of trade unions in furthering strikes was that in connection with 
the strike of the cigar makers in New York City during the year 1900. Judge 
Freedman, of the supreme court of New York County, issued a restraining order 
which not only prohibited picketing in every form, but forbade the members and 
officers of the various trade unions concerned to pay, or promise to pay, to any 
former employee of the plaintiffs any sum of money for the purpose of inducing 
them to refuse to enter plaintiff’s employment, or to pay to any former employee 
any sum for the purpose of continuing conc(‘rted action on the part of the former 
employees. This seemed to prohibit ordinary strike benefits. Mr. Justice 
Andrews, however, in special term of the supreme court, refused to extend this 
injunction, holding that it was legitimate for the strikers to pay money for the 
sake of making the strike successful. 

A very recent decision of the New Jersey court of (diancery clearly upholds the 
right of workingmen to persuade otliers to strike. This, however, was under the 
statute of that State which specifically legalizes combinations of workingmen 
and persuasion to strike.'^ 

8. Acts of officers of trade unions and others in abetting strikes.—Several important 
recent cases have involved tlie (piestion as to the legality of acts of trade union 
officers and other leaders in aiding and abetting strikes. Where the courts have 
held strikes themselves unlawful, it has naturally followed that they have con¬ 
sidered the acts of leaders in promoting tlio strikes as unlawful. Such deci.sions 
have been especially numerous in railroad cases. Tims, in the Ann Arbor case, 
the Northern Pacific case, and the ca.se.s growing out of the Pullman strike, 
above referred to, the officers of labor organizations were enjoined from issuing 
orders to strikers and from advising them to strike or to do other forbidden acts. 
It seems, moreover, that in the case of the Northern Pacific strike the circuit court 
of appeals, while overruling that part of the injunction issued by Judge Jenkins 
which prohibited the employees from a concerted (putting of employment, did 
not oveiTule that part which prohibited the officers of the railway organizations 
from directing the employees and issuing orders regarding the strike.** Tlie cir-^ 
cuit court of appeals scarcely presented an entirely clear statement as to what it 
considered the law in the ca.se, but apparently this part ot the injunction was 
allowed to stand regardle-ss of the element of motive. Further discussion of these 
railway cases is given in the chapter on railway strikes, below. 


CHAITKR V. 

COMBINATIONS TO I’R0(;UKE DISCHARGE OR PREVENT 
EMPLOYMENT. 

1. American deciiions holding such combinations unlawful.—A very common form of the 
action of employees, especially of those belonging to trade unions, is a demand for 
the discharge of certain other, to them obnoxious, employees, or a demand that 
such persons shall not be employed. Such action is usually taken against nonunion 
men. We have seen in another connection that many trade unions, where they are 
sufficiently strong, rehise to allow’ their members to work in the same establish¬ 
ments as nonunion men {see summary, Chapter I). Either by actually quitting 
work in case of the employment of such men or by threatening to quit work or in 
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some other way influencing the employer, they endeavor to secure the discharge 
or prevent the employment of nonunion men. Occasionally similar methods are 
employed against members of comt>eting unions in the same trade, or of unions 
in allied trades seeking to do work claimed by the complaining union as within its 
exclusive sphere. Attempts of this sort to exclude men from employment boar a 
resemblance to the boycott in some regards and are sometimes called by that name. 
The arguments of unionists in favor of such an exclusive policy have also been 
summarized. 

Such action has been frequently held illegal by the courts, both in this country 
and in England. In fact, in the United States, tlie decisions have in a large 
majority or cases condemned combinations to procure tbo discharge or prevent 
the employment of third persons. Certain decisiems have held them to be criminal 
conspiracies.’ The principle relied on in thesi' decisions has b(‘(m that such com¬ 
binations involve an intent to inpire either the employer or the enqdoyee against 
whom the action was directed, or ]>otli. In otlu'V cast's such action lias been held 
to render those engaged liable in civil damages to the employer on actrount of tlie 
injury to his business,-' or to tlu- employee on account of the injury in preventing 
him from Becunng employmt'nt. ' 

One of the leading American cases as to the ilb'gality of combinations to secure 
the discharge or prevent the employment of third persons is 8tate Stt^wart,'* 
decided bythesupreuiocourtof Vermont in 18^!7. Tliefacts were that the defend¬ 
ants. members or a trade union, undt-rtook to prevent the employment of certain 
granite cutters by the Ryegate Granib^ Works. They threatened the company 
that the works would he declared “‘scab ” works, and tlr.‘(‘ateii('<I tlie workiium that 
they would be considen-d scabs and would liave th(‘ir luinu'S ]»ubhshed in the scab 
list in the Granite Cutters’ Journal. There dues not seem to have been any direct 
threat to strike, nor does it appear that the persons especially conciTiied in the 
interference were themselves employees of tlie Ryegate Granite Works. The 
court held this action to be a criminal conspiracy under the English and Ameri¬ 
can common law. “No employer can say to a workman lie must nut work for 
another employer, nor can a workman say to an employer he can not (uni)loy the 
service of another workman. * * * The ]»rinciple upon which the cases, Eng¬ 
lish and American, proceed, is that every man has a right t<i employ lii.s talents, 
industry, and capital as lie pleases, free from tin* ilictatmn of others; and, if two 
or more persons combine to coercte liis choice in tliis hehalf, it is a criminal con¬ 
spiracy. The labor and skill of the workman, bo it of Ingli or low degi’ee, the 
plant of tho manufacturer, the eijiiipment of th<' farmer, tlu! investments of com¬ 
merce, are all in eipial sonsc* property. * * * Sumiose tln^ members of a bar 
association in Caledonia Comity sliouM combine, and (ualare lliat the respondents 
should emplov no attorney not a member of such association to assist them in 
their defense in this case, under tho piuialty of being dubbed a “ scab ” and having 
his name paraded in the public press as unworthy of recognition among his 
brethren, and himselt brought into hatred, envy, and contempt, would tHo respond¬ 
ent look upon tliis as an innocent intermeddling with their rights under the law? 
The proposition has only to bo stated to disclose its utter inconsistency with every 
principle of justice tliat permeates tlu' law under wbicli we live.”^ 

Another interesting case is that of Curran r. Galen, de<‘ided by the New York 
court of appeals iii 1807.'' Tlie defendants were la'ld liable in damages for liaving 
induced a brewing conqiaiiy to dischargt^ tlu' plaintiffs. They bad s(‘t up as a 
defense the fact that the Brewery Workmen's Assembly in tlie city of Rocliester 


’State?' (Jllddcu, S At] Rep , K'JO, SUilc ?*, Stewart, 9 All. Kee , .'’if)'), Slate i' ]>>oe32Atl Kep , HH. 
One of tlH‘ earlie.'st ol siii-li caMeM is State v. ponahlM.n, decided in New .lersey in In. 7 N, J. Law, 
I.*!!}. The fiupretne court of New Jersey Imve \erv liUle doubt of the law, but are at 6ome trouble not 
to expres.sly uiffer from the Massacliusctts case of (^onmionwi-altli ?’ Hunt (see tielow) Tlie Indict¬ 
ment in the New Jersey ease allcKed that the ilefemlant.s, beiny journeymen workmen employed by 
Ward and othersin making patent leather, maliciously, pHonlrol, injure, ternf\, andimpoverisli their 
employers and force them to dismi.s.s from their emplovinenl certain {K‘rs(>ns, to wit, Charles Beggan 
ana William I’rendegast, and to injure said Charles and W illiam, unlawfully did conspire, cte Tho 
court held that It did not come within tho express language ot the New Jersey statutes aimed at 
conspiracies to the Injury of trade, but that tlu* eonsinraey was erlmiiia! under the common law, as 
an unwarrantable attempt to control the plaintiff in uis business and to the oppression of the obnox¬ 
ious workmen 

sCarew v. Rutherford, 1(X> Maw., 1. See above 

*Luoke t'. Clothing Cutters’ Assembly, ‘2ft Atl Rep.. r>0.S. In this ro-so the employer was notified by 
a labor union that if ho retame<l the plaintiff m his employ all labor organizations in the State would 
be notified that his house wasa nonunion one See also Perkins r. Pendleton, 38 Atl. Rep., 96 (Maine), 
where the circumstances were very nearly the samt* ns in the caw <d State v. Stewart. In Curran v. 
Galen, discu&sal in the text, damages w«Te also granted to the em|)loyee 
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^Sbite V Dyer, 32 All. Rep,, 814, also deci<Ie<l by the snnreme court of Vermont, the facts were 
almost precisely the same as in State r Stewart, and an indictment was upheld. 
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had a contractor aj^reement with the Ale Brewers’Association that all of the 
brewing companies should employ only members of the trade union, and that no 
employee should work longer than 4 weeks without becoming a member. Thecourt 
held that this a^eeraent itself was unlawful and could not be pleaded as a defense. 
This is especially significant in view of the fact that large numbers of trade unions 
in various branches of industry have such agreements with employers for the 
exclusive employment of union men. The court said: “ Public policy and the 
interest of society favor the utmost freedom in the citizen to pursue his lawful 
trade or calling, and if the purpose of an organization or combination of working¬ 
men be to hamper or to restrict that freedom, and, through contracts or arrange¬ 
ments with employers to coerce other worlringm m to become members of tln^ 
organization and to come under its rules and conditions, under the penalty of the 
loss of their positions and of deprivation of employment, then that purpose seems 
clearly unlawful and militates against the spirit of our government and the nature 
of our institutions.” 

Fischer v. State' was a case under the statute of Wisconsin proliibiting theuse 
of threats and intimidation or Coercion to prevent any person from engaging in a 
lawful work or employment. The i>ersons concerned were union men, and it was 
charged tliat. in the presence of ccu’tain nonunion men, they declared that the build¬ 
ing upon which tlio latter were employed could never be constructed—that con¬ 
struction would be fought all summer. The supreme court held that this was 
sufficient to uphold tlie indictment. 

In two or three cases where the courts have held combinations to compel the 
discharge of employees or to prevent their employment to h»3 illegal, the matter has 
been complicated by the employment of the boycott as a means of etiforcing the 
demand. As wo shall se(‘, boycotts are themselves fre<iuently declared illegal, 
regardless of the purpose sought by those instituting thein. In the leading case 
of State V. (Hidden,'' decided by the supreme court of errors of Connecticut, in 
1887, an indictment was upheld which charg(‘d conspiracy to compel a publish¬ 
ing company to discharge its workmen and to employ such persons as tliodefend- 
anta and their societies sliould name and to injure the workmen ('f)ncenied. The 
method imrsued was primarily that of endeavoring to persuade patrons of the 
publishing company to withhold their patronage. The decision of the court laid 
stress upon the illegality of tin' attempt to (lictate to the employing company 
how it should conduct its business. The court also declared that it was a criminal 
act to interfent with the (‘inployment of workmen. “ The w<irkTnen named have 
just as good a right to work for the coriioration as the defendants have, and 
their right is entitled to the same consideration and the same protecti(m. * ♦ ♦ 
It is proposed wantonly to deprive [them] of a livelihood, and practically of all 
means of .support.” 

Another case along the same line is that of Bock v. Railway Teamsters’ Pro¬ 
tective Association.’’ Here employees used the boycott and the picket in pursu¬ 
ance of their attempt to compel the plaintiff to discharge his nonunion men. 
An injunction was issued restraining them from all these practices. 

2. American oases denying illegality of such combinations.—While there are tluis 
numerous decisions affirming tlie illegality of acts of the kind under considera¬ 
tion, there are also a number of dt'cisions on the other side. An early Ameri¬ 
can case which took this position was that of Ctunmonwealth u. Hunt,'^ decided 
by Chief Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, in 1843. The indictment in this case 
charged certain hoot maker.s with entering into an agreement not to work for any 
ma.ster who should employ a workman not belonging to their society after notice 
given him to discharge such workman. In pursuance of this agieement they 
compelled one Wait to turn out of his employment one Horne, because Home 
would not pay a sum of money due to the society as a penalty. The grounds on 
which the indictment was held insufficient are not clear, but the court used the 
language that it is a legal right of persons to “ fonn themselves into a society and 
agree not to work for any person who should employ any journeyman or other 
person not a member of such society after notice given him to discharge such 
workman.” 

Almost the only recent case which has been decided, under common law, by a 
court of last resort in the United States in conformity with the decision in Com¬ 
monwealth V. Hunt is that of Clomitt v. Watson,^ decided by the appellate court 
of Indiana in 1895. In this instance certain workmen in a coal mine actually 
quit work in order to compel an employer to discharge Watson. In the lower 
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court ho recovered damages by reason of being thrown out of work. The appel¬ 
late court reverstMlthis decision. It said: “The right to control his own labor, and 
tobestowitorwithholditwherehewill.lielongstoeveryman. * * * Eachone 
could have quitwitlumt incurring any civil liability to him. What each one 
could rightfully do certainly all could do if they so desired, especially when their 
concerted action was taken peaceably, vsnthout any threats, violence, or attempts 
at intimidation. There is no law to com])el one man or any body of men to work 
for or with another who is personally obnoxious to them. * ♦ * Under our 
law, everv workman assumes many risks arising from the incoinpetency or negli¬ 
gence of lii.s fellow-workmen. It wonld be an anomalou.s doctrine to hold that, 
after his fellows have concluded that he was not a safe or even a (lesirable com¬ 
panion, they must continue to work with him, under the penalty of pajing dam¬ 
ages if, by their refusal to do so, the works are for a time Htoi>i>ed and he thrown 
out of employment.” 

Th(i criminal court of Cook County, Ill., has recently decided that a state of 
facts essentially similar to that in the Indiana case did not con.stitnte criminal 
conspiracy under the statute of that State.' Thu defendants threatened to call off 
union men unless two nonunion men were discliarged. The statute defines con- 
H])iracy to be “ combination with a fraudulent or a malicious intent wrongly and 
wickedly to injure,” etc. The court h(*ld that while the intent in this case might 
bi* malicious, the means were not, as required by the statute, tliemselves wrong¬ 
ful and wicked. 

The Htatuti's of various States h'galizing labor combinations have been referred 
to in some decisions as upholding efforts to prevent the employment of nonunion 
men. Thus the supreme court of New Jersey took sucli a position in Mayer v. 
Stoneenttors’ Association.- In tins case all the members of the Master Stone¬ 
cutters’Association of the city of Newark, together with two workmen, filed a 
bill against the JouriK^yiiien Stonecutters’Ass(K-iation, ^iraying that tlio associa¬ 
tion bo required to admit the two workmen and all other ;)ouni<‘ym(m stonecutters 
in Newark as members, upon itayment of tlie customary dues and compliance 
with the by-laws, and that tlie association, its officers, and all connected there¬ 
with be enjoined from denouncing the two workmen in ([uostionas “ scabs’’or in 
any manner persecuting or injuring them, and that the association be enjoined 
from attempting to coerci^ or intiniidate tlie inastiT stonecutters from employing 
the two workmen or any other skillful journeymen, wliethor members of the 
union or ij<)t. 

From ti.) statement of the facts by the courts it appeared ‘ ‘ that under tlio prac¬ 
tice and regulations of till! association, [the] ‘shop steward ’ is reijuired immedi¬ 
ately to order a strike of all the workmen in any shop, it the employer allows any 
journeyman to work, unless ho produces a (‘ard of tlie association showing that he 
is a member tiiiuMHif in good stamiing, and.if such strike should prove inefficient, 
it is the policy and ])ractice of the assoiuation to coerce tlie emnloyor further, by 
boycotting and other alleged unlawful dis.sls; that in the month of May, 1880, or 
about that time, the association by resolution determined to admit no more 
meniiiers for tlie space of ono y(*ar, thus excluding from employment all stonecut¬ 
ters seeking work not already admitted to membership.” 

Kegarding the riglits of labor organizations to make such by-laws and rules for 
admission. the com t said: ‘ ‘ Tlu'so organizations are formed for puqioses mutually 
agreed upon; their right to make by-laws and ruh'S for the admission of members 
and the transaction of Im.smess is umpiestionable. Tliey may recpiiresucluiualifi- 
cations for mombor.ship, and such formalities of eliM-tion, as they choo.se. They 
may restrict membership to the original promoters, or limit the number to be 
thereafter admitted. Tlie very idea of such organizations is ass<H*iation mutually 
acceptable, or in accordance witli regulations agreed ujxin. A power to require 
the admission of a person in any way objectionable to the society is repugnant to 
the scheme of its organization.” 

The decision of the court in this case was influenced by the New Jersey statute, 
legalizing labor combinations. Tins act provides: ‘ * It shall not be unlawful for 
any two or more persons to unite, combine, or bind themsidves by oath, covenant, 
agreement, alliance, or otherwise to jiersuade, advise, or encourage, by peaceable 
means, any person or persons to enter into any combination for or against leav¬ 
ing or entering into the enqdoyment of any person or persons or corpora¬ 
tions: ” by this provision, says the court, “ the policy of the law, with reference 
to such combinations, was revolutionized, and wnat, before that time, would have 
been held to be an unlawful combination and conspiracy became, in this state a 
lawful association, and acts which had been the subject of indictment became 
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inoffensive to any provision of our law. Nothing has been proved in this case to 
warrant a finding that the defendants have done or threatened aught that is not 
legalized by this act of the leginlaturo. It is true that much of intent is charged 
in the bill whicii might overstep the boundary line defined by the law, but there 
is no evidence to sustain the assumption that any unlawful act to the injury of 
the complainants’ rights of property is threatened by the defendants. They have 
agreed not to work with any but merabers of their association, and not to work 
for any employer who insists on their doing so, l)y withdrawing from Ins employ¬ 
ment; so long as tliev confine themselves to peaceable means to effect these ends, 
they are within the letter and spirit of the law, and not subjet-t to the interfer¬ 
ence of the courts. Tliese con.siderations re.sult in the conclusion that this court 
has no jurisdiction to grant the relief prayed for, and that the bill must be 
dismissed.” 

Several recent decisions by the court.s of New York City (the supreme court) 
have also upheld the right of unionists to refuse to work with nonunionists. 
New York has a statiit(3 somewhat similar to that of New J^Tsey, but it was 
not specially referred to in the decisions. Judge Giegerich. in Tollman v. Gail- 
lard (181H)), uph(‘ld the action of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners in striking to (“oni[)el the rephuvuiient of niemliers of another carpenters’ 
organization by their i>wn members. The appellate division of the supreme 
court made a similar decision m Davis r. IJ^dted Portable Hoisting Engineers.’ 
The court said: “But there can lie no doubt that imunbers of trades unions, 
as well as other individuals, have a right to say that they will not work with per¬ 
sons who do not belong to their organizations; and whether they say it themselves, 
or through their organizinl soeieti(‘s can make no difference.” 

Another action in some respects similar to the above was that of the Reform 
Labor Club of Masons and Plasterc'rs’ Labor^Ts of Manliattan borough. New 
York City, against D(‘legateH Connaiighton and Mazza, of tlio General Council 
Laborers’ Union Protective Society. The latter organization was formed in 1848, 
is large in membership, and has an annual agreement with the Mason Builders’ 
Association, while tlie Refoi in Labor Club was instituted in 185)9. Rivalry and 
competition ('xist l)etwe<‘U the two. It was charged by tlie plaintiff club that the 
officials named were resixmsible for tlu3 nonemiffoynient of members of that club, 
in having persuaded empl(»yers to refus(3 to give them work; but Jii.stice Leven- 
tritt, of the New York County supreme court, before wlnun the cause was argued, 
found no evidence eff unlawful acts l)y tlie defiuidants, and therefore declined to 
graiitrelief by injunction to tin; Reform Labor Club, the court beingof the opinion 
that “ employers may legally ri'fnso to employ men wlio belong, or who do not 
belong, to a particular organization, and one who merely induces an employer to 
act accordingly is not guilty of a wrongful or illegal aet."^ 

The court (piotes tho decision of the House of Lords of February. 1898, in affirm¬ 
ing the riglit of unionists to nffuso to work with noniinioni.sts. (S(H! Allen v. 
Flood, below.) 

Tho most recent decision of tho New York courts on tlii.s subject was rendered 
by the appellate division of tho supreme court, in July, 1900, in the case of 
National Protective As.snciatifm v. Cninming.'‘ One McQueed had sought to join 
the Enteqirise Association of Steam and Hot-Wat(u- Fitters, but bad been unable 
to pass the required examination. In connection with others he organized the 
plantiff association. The Enterprise A.ssociation refused tf) permit its members 
to work upon any job where the members of tho plaintiff organization were 
employed. The only question before the court was as to the legality of this 
refusal, and the court declared that it was h'gal: “ It can not bo seriously ques¬ 
tioned but that every workman has the right, in the first instance, to say for 
whom and ^vith whom he will work. * * * And if one ha.s this right, acting 
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Another ease involve<l I’residctit O’Leary, Delegate Scales, and other ofTicials of tho New York 
Stone Workers and Hand Rubbers’ Union Before Justice Jenks, in tho Kings County .supreme court, 
they were aceusc'd by Jacob I'laiiz, a iioiiuriioa ninii, wiili conspiring to prevent )uru from obtaining 
work, comneiling his discharge by Bneff A Co ,of BnMiklyn borough. New York City, mid with refus¬ 
ing him iiamittance to theimlon TiieplaiutilT sought an iiquiictimi to restrain the defendants from 
committing alleged unlawful acts in interfering with him in &eeunng or continuing employment. 
It was admitted bv tho defendants that their members did not desire to <-onlinuy work with the 
plaintiff, but that his di.scharge was not demanded by them .litsdce Jeiiks held " There is no question 
of any contract right or the violation thereof presented before me The organization or cooperation 
of workingmen is not itself counter to public [lolicy, but ha.s rceeivo<l the sanction of statute and of 
judge-ma<Te law. I know of no law that eompelsaiiy manor any association of men, against his or Its 
wilL to work for any employer. Were there such Jaw, it would be a law for serfs and slaves. If a 
man la not compelled to work, then he may quit work, and that for any good and sufficient reason as 
it may appear to him.” 

*68App. Piv., 227,231,232. 
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in his individual capacity, he does not lose it wlien m;tmg with others, clothed 
with an equal right, so that employers may (uunbine and say tliey wll not employ 
persons who are membcrfl of labor organizations, and laborers may combine and 
say that they will not work for employers who engage anv but members of labor 
organizations. * * * It (-an not be (luestioned but that oim may, by lawful 
means, obtain eiujiloyment either for himself or anoth(‘r. II(» may procniro the 
discharge, by lawful means, of another person in order that he mav ' bbiin 
employment, cither for himself or another." The court (pioted the case or All mr. 
Flood with approval. It endeavored to dlstinguisli the circumstances in the case 
at bar from tlio.^e in Curran v. Galen, above described, by saying that in the 
earlier case tl ‘ defendants sought to prevent the plaintitf altogether from obtain¬ 
ing 0111 ] 'oyment end 'Tosecuting his livelihood, while tlie Enbu-prise Ass<X'iation 
in the present'^'ase did not try to prevent tlie memlM'rsof the plaintiff organization 
from getting work, except in places where its own members were employed. 

None of these recent cases in New Ytwk lias bemi carried to tlie court of appeals, 
the ultimate authority, and it is uncertain wlietherit would still maintain tnedmv 
trine of (birran i\ Galen, that such exclusive action of nnioiii.st.s is unlawful. 

8. The English case of Allen v. Flood.—The decision of the H<mse of Lonls in the 
case of Allen c Flood,' INUM. has probably definitely settled the law in Great 
Britain to the effect that it is lawful for eiiiployet^s to (piit work, or to threaten to 
quit work, witli the intention of compelling an emjiloyer to dischargejiersons 
obnoxious to tluun. This case went directly (‘ontrary to the di'idsion in Temper- 
ton r. Russell (Queen’s Bench divi.sioji, l8lK{).and to various other earlier English 
decisions. It is Indd, however, by some, of tlie learned .pidg's in Alh*u'• F1 <mk 1 
that their decision is, after all. in coutbrniitv with the most authoritative earlier 
precedents. While several of the law lords <lissented from the i)r< v'ailing opinion, 
fully two-thirds of them were agreed as to the legality of the acts in question. 

Tiie facts mab'iial to this ap])eal weii' as follows: “In April, 181)4, about 40 
boilormaker.s, or ‘iron-men’ were employed by the Gleiigall Iron Company in 
repainng a ship at the c uiqiany’s Regent dock in Milhvall. They w^ue memoers 
of the boil(u-makers’ society, a trade union, which objected to tb<^ employment of 
shipwrights on ironwork. On April I'i rh(‘respondents, Flood and Taylor, who 
were shipwrights, were (uigagi'd by tli(‘ coiiipanv in repairing tlu' woo<lwork of 
the same hip, hut wore not doing ironwork. Tlio boilermakers, i.ii discovcuing 
that the i*cspondents Icid shortly lieforo lieen employed by another firm (Mills <K 
Knight) "U the Thames in doing ironwork on a shij), became much c.xcited and 
began to i.dk of leaving their employment. Om* of tliem, Elliott, telegraphed 
for the appellant, Allen the London delegate of the boilermakers’society. * * * 
Allen then ^.ad an interview with Halkett, the Ghuigall company’s manager, and 
Edmonds the foreman, and the result was that the respondentH were discharged 
at the end of Iho day by Halkett.’’ The threat that the memliersof the boiler¬ 
makers’ s(X‘iety would he “ called out ’’ was us(‘d in tin* interview. 

We have already noted, in another connection, that tln‘ House of Lords held 
that the question of malicious intent of the Boilermakers and of Allen could not 
be eonsidereu as an element in determining civil liability.^ 

The majority of the judges further ruled in tie- most unequivocal way that 
every workman has an ah.solntc right to (put work for any cause which seems to 
him sufficient, and to give notice to the employer of his intention. Thus Lord 
Watson said: ^ “ It is, in iny opinion, the absolute right of <!very workman toexer- 
cise his own option with regard to the person.'^ lu hose H<x;i<dy he will agree 
or continue to work. It may be deplorable that b'Ojiiigs of rivalry between dif- 
erent a.ssociations of working men should (wer run so high a.- to maK ' members 
of one union seriously object to continue their labor in company wit.i iC,embers 
of another trade union, but so long as they commit no legal wrong, d use 
no means which are illegal, they are at perfect liberty to act upon their own 
views. * * * 

“Not only so; tliey were, in my opinion, entitled to inform the Glongall Iron 
Gompany of the step which they contemplated, as v/ell as of the reasons by which 
they were influenced, and that either by their own mouth, or, as they preferred, by 
the appellant as their representative. * ♦ * It was clearly tor tne benefit of 
the employers that they should know what would be the result of their retaining in 
their service men to whom the majority of their workmen objected; and the giv¬ 
ing of such information did not, in my opinion, amount to coercion of the employ¬ 
ers, who were in no proper sense coerced, but merely followed the course which 
they thought would be most conducive to their own interests.” 


'h. K., -2 A. c., 1. 


* See j). 567 
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Similarly Lord Shand said:' 

“A servant is surely entitled, for any reason sufficient in his judgment, or even 
from caprice, I should say, to resolve that he will no longer continue, after the 
expiry of a current engagement, in service with another servant in the same 
employment. This being unmicstionable. the only limitation on his ri.^ht to act 
is tnat he must not use unlawful means to induce his emnloyer to dispense with 
the services of his fellow-servant. * * * 

“ In the like manner, and to the same extent as a workman has a right to pursue 
his work or labor without hindrance, a trader has a right to trade without hin¬ 
drance. That right is subject to tlie right of others to trade also, and to subject 
him to competition—competition which is m itself lawful, and wiiich can not be 
complained of where no unlawful means (in the .sense I have already explained) 
have been employed. The matter has been settled in so far as coiiipetition in 
trade is concerned by the judgment of this House in the Mogul Steamsliip Com¬ 
pany case. (1892, A. C. 25.) I can see no reason for saying that a dnferent prin¬ 
ciple should apply to competition in labor. In the course of such competition, 
and with a view to secure an advantage to biin.self, I can find no reason tor say¬ 
ing that a workman is not within his legal riglits in ro.solving tliat lie will decline 
to work in the same employment with certain oth(;r per.sons, and in intimating 
that resolution t(» his employer 

Lord Horschell declared that it was not unlawful for a man to persuade another 
to do a lawful act with the purpose ot benefiting himself at the expense ot a third 
person.'' “ The law certainly does not profess to treat as a legal wrung every act 
which may be disapjiroved of in point of morality; but, further. I can not agree 
that all persuasion where the object is to benefit the person who uses the persua¬ 
sion at the expen?-'* of another is morally wrong. Numberless in.stance.s might 
be put in which such persuasion, which is of constant occurrence in the affairs of 
life, would not lx* regarded by anyone as reprehensible. * * * 

“If the judgment under up' eal is to stami, and tli<; fact that the act procured 
was unlawful as being a breach of contract be immaterial, it follows tln.t every 
person who persuades another not to enter into any contract with a third person 
may bo sued by that third person if the object were to benefit liimseU at the 
expense of such person. * * * 

“ I do not think it possible to maintain such a proposition. It would obviously 
apply whore one trauer induced another not to contract wit!i a tliird person with 
wliom ho was in negotiation, but to make the contract with himself iii-tead, a 
proceeding which occurs every day, and the l(‘gitim.vcy of winch no one would 
question.” 

Further questions raised in the case of Allen v. Flood were a.s to whether the 
action of tlie defendants in threatening to quit work on count of the employ¬ 
ment of men distasteful to them was an unlawful interieivnci? witli the rights of 
the employers, and as to whether it amount('d to illegal coercion of them. The 
majority of the court answered both of thc.se (luostions in tlie negative. 

Thus Lord Herschell said:^ “ I do not doubt that everyone has a riglit to pursue 
his trade or employment without ‘ molestation ‘ or ‘ obstruction ’ if those terms 
are used to imply some act in itself wrongtul. * * * If it I'e intended to assert 
thatan actnot otherwise wrongful always becomes .so if it interf eres with another's 
trade or employment, and needs to be excused or justified, I say that such a 
proposition in rny opinion has no solid foundation in reason to rest upon. Aman's 
right not to work or not to pursue a particular trade or calling, or to determine 
when or where or with whom ho will work is in law a right of precisely the same 
nature, and entitled to just the same protection as a man's right to trade or work.” 

On the matter of coercion. Lord Herschell continued: ■* 

“ In another passage in his opinion the learned judge (below) says that there 
is no authority for the proposition that to render threats, menaces, intimidation, 
or coercion available as elements in acau.so of action, they iuusl- be of such a 
character as to create fear of personal violence. I quite agree with this. The 
threat of violence to property i' equally a threat in the eye of the law. And 
many other instances might be given. On the other hand it is undeniable that 
the^rms “threat,” “coercion,” and even “intimidation,” are often applied in 
popular language to utterances wliich are quite lawful and which give rise to no 
liability either civil or criminal. They mean no more than this, that the so-called 
threat puts pressure, and perhaps extreme pressure, on the person to whom it is 
addressed to take a particular course. Of this again numberless instances might 
be dven. Even then if it can be said without abuse of language that the 
employers were “ intimidated and coerced” by the appellant. ev<‘n if this he in a 

ipp. s J'j. lJU. 11*7 '!■. US <]’!' I'>, 12y. 
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certain sense tme, it by no means follows that he committed a wonjf or is under 
any legal liability for his act. Everything depends on the nature of the repre¬ 
sentation or statement by which the pressure was exercised. The law can not 
regard the act differently feecainse you choose to call it a threat or c(H'rcion instead 
of an intimidation or warning.” 

Lord Watson said on this i)oint:' 

“According to my opinion, coercion, whatever bo its nature, must, in order to 
infer the legal liability of the person who employs it, be intrinsically and irre¬ 
spectively of its motive a wrongful act.” 

4. Effect of Allen v. Flood on ATierican deciedona.—To what (“xtent the American 
courts will follow the decision of tlie House ol Lords in All-n r. Flood is a matter 
of great uncertainty. We linve aheady notict'd that "v intermedia^' court of 
New York City (luoted that decision recently with approval, and that tlnu'e have 
betui several other decisions in that ci y taking the same poMtion as to actions of 
unionists m seeking t<i exclude others I’roni employmenl. Almost the only 
important case before a court ot last n'soit in wliich direct retVrence has been 
made to the English decision is that of Plant r. Woods.* decided by the sujircmo 
judicial court of Massachusetts in 1899. Tlni majority of tin; judges in this case 
held that AlHi r. P'lood was not good anthonty in this country, the opinion of 
tile dissmiting law lords being aiiproved in jireference. Judge flolmos, who had 
disagreed with the opinion of the majority of the .supreme judicial court <if Mas¬ 
sachusetts in otlier cases, took tli(! oppo.site .stand in this case also, upholding the 
decision of the majority of tlio law inemlx'rs of th<“ llous** ot Lords. 

Thu importance of the ca.si' will mciit somewhat e.xteiaasl discussion. The 
case arose out of a conflict between two trades unions in tlx' painting craft, the 
workmen of the plaintitt union having withdrawn from tfie defendant union in 
1897. The deftnidants undertook to prevent tlio members of tiu? other union from 
obtaining and continuing in work. Their representatives made it a practice to 
visit every shop where any of the plantitTs were at work and to inform the mo- 
pnetor that the members of tlie detendant union had voted to reru.s(! to work in 
the same shops with thi'iii. Tliey made no recpiest that the memlx-rs of the plain¬ 
tiff union should be discharged, but only that th<*y slumld Ih' inducc'd by the 
employer to sign aptdieations for reinstatement in tli<‘ did'eiidant union. The 
court held, however, that this action of the defendants imiJird distinctly a tliveat 
of strike Ol case employers retained memlit'i’s of tlie other union who decliiK'd to 
seek reinst.Acment. and that this tiireat to .strike involved a degree of coercion 
such as toga e the plaintitFsa right to an injunction. On tins point the court said: 

“ It is well to see wliat is the meaning of tliis threat to strike, wlien taken in 
connection with the intimation that the ('injiloyer may 'expect trouble in hi.s 
business.’ It means more than t hat tlie strikers will cease to work. That is only 
the preliminary skiriui.sh. It means that those who have ceased to work will by 
strong, porsisti'nt, an<l organized persuasion and .S' cial pr(‘ssnr<‘ of every des(-rip- 
tion, <l(>all they can to prevent the employer from pi ocuring workmen to take 
their places. It means much more. It means that, if these peaceful measures 
fail, the ('inployer may rt-asonably expect tliat unlawful physical injury may ho 
done to his propi-rty; thal attempts in all the ways ])racticed by organized labor 
will be made to injure liim in his business, even to his ruin, if jiossible; and that, 
by tin' us(' of vile and opprobrious epithets and other annoying conduct, and 
actual and threatened personal violence, attempts will be made to intimidate 
those wlio enter or desire to enter bis employ.” 

As to the nature of the coercion employed by the union, the court continued: 

“The purpose of these defendants was to force the plaintiffs to join the defend¬ 
ant association, and to that end they injured the plaintiffs in their business, and 
molested and disturbed them in tlnur efforts to work at their trade. It is true 
lliey committed no acts of personal violence, or of physical injury to projierty, 
although they threatened to do something which might reasonably be expected to 
lead to such results. In their threat, however. tluTo was plainly that which was 
coercive in its effect upon the will. It is not necessary that the liberty of the 
body should be restrained. Restraint of the mind, provided it would be such as 
would be likely to force a man against his will to grant the thing demanded, and 
actually has that effect, is suflBcient in caso.s like this.” 

On the fundamental question as to whether men have the right to (juit work or 
to threaten to do so for the purpose of procuring the discharge of others, the 
court took a stand opposite to that of the House of Lords, holding especially that 
the eVruont of malicious motive is to be considered. 

u*. y* -,>7N K io-j> Jim, nil i-iuiii 
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“ It was not tlie intention of the defendants to give fairly to the employer the 
option to employ them or the plaintiffs, but to compel the latter against their will 
to join the association, and to that end to molest and interfere with them in their 
efforts to procure work by acts and threats well calculated by their coercive and 
intimidating nature to overcome the will. Th<‘ defendants might make such law¬ 
ful rules as they ideased for their own <;onduct, but they had no right to force 
other ])ersons to join them. * * * 

“ The defendants contend that they have done nothing unlawful, and in support 
of that contention they say that a person may work for whom he pleases, and, in 
the absence of any contract to th<; contrary, may cease to work when he pleases, 
and for any reason whatever, wliether the same b»i good or bad; that he may give 
notice of hi.s intention in advance, with or without .stating the rea.son; that what 
one man may do b 'veral men acting in concert may do, and may agree beforehand 
that they will do,and may givi‘ notice? of tlie agreement; and that all this may be 
lawfully done, notwi' iistamling such concerted action may, by reason of the con¬ 
sequent interruption of tl ; work, result m great loss to the (unployer and his other 
employees, and that such a result was intended. In a general sense, and without 
reference to exceptions arising out of conflicting pulilic and private interests, 
all this may b(' tnu'.’’ 

The (U)urt d<“clar(‘d, however, that smdi a right did not exist where the motivi' 
was maliciously to mjun' another jHTson. TIk' opinion in Allen v. Flood regard¬ 
ing tho eff<K‘t of malice m such a case was directly opposed by the Massachusetts 
court.' which concludod: 

“ Such acts art^ without justification, and tlierefore are malicious and unlawful, 
and the conspiracy thus to force the plaintiffs was unlawful. Such conduct is 
intolerable, and inconsisti'iit with tho spirit of our laws." * * * 

Finally, tlie court specificallyrepudiati's fix' authority of Allen r. Flood, saying: 

“Some phases of tlie labor question liavi* recently been discus.sed in the very 
elaborately consideriMl case of Allen v. Flood. i:bi supra. Whether or not the 
decision made tlimMun is inconsistent wnth the ])ropositions upon which w'e base 
our decision in thi.s cas<‘, we are not disposixl, in view of the circumstances under 
which that decisnm was ma<U‘, to follow it. We prefer th<* view expressed by 
the dissenting judges, which vi(‘W, it may be remarked. Avas entertained not only 
by thn'c of tho nine lords who satin tlie cas(>, Imt also by the great majority of the 
common-law judges who had o<‘casion officially to express an opinion. There 
must be. therefore, a decri-e for thi' plaintiffs. We think, however, that the 
clause. ‘ or by causing or attempting to cause any person to di.scrimiiiato against 
any employiT, or mcmliers of plaintiffs’ said association (because he is such 
employer) in giving <jr allowing tho performance of contracts to or by such 
employer,’ is too broad and indefinite', inasmuch as it might .seem to include mere 
lawful persuasion and other similar and peacetul acts; and for that reason, and 
also because, so far as res])(‘Cts unlawful acts, it seems to cover only such acts as 
are prohibited by other jiarts of the ilecri'c, we think it should be omitted." 

The following i.s quoted from tho dissiuitiiig opinion of Judge Holmes in the 
case of Plant r. Woods: 

“ I agree tliat the conduct of the defendants is actionable unless justified.'^ I 
agree that the presence or ab.sence of pistification may depend upon the object 
or their conduct; that is, iqion the motive with which they acted. * * * On 
the other hand, I infer that a majority of my brethren would admit that a 
boycott or .strike intended to raise wages directly might be lawful, if it did not 
embrace in its scheme or intent violence, breach of contract, or other conduct 
unlawful on grounds indepi'iident of the mere fact that tho action of the defend¬ 
ants was combined. A sensible workingman would not contend that the court 
should sanction a c'ombiui' tioTi for the purpose of inflicting or threatening violence, 
or the infraction of admitted rights. To come directly to the point, the issue is 
narrowed to the (piestion whether, assuming that some purposes would be a jus¬ 
tification, the purpose in this case of the threatened boycotts and strikes was such 
as to justify the threats. That purpose was not directly concerned with wages. 
It was one degree more remote. The immediato object and motive was to 
strengthen the defendants’ society as a preliminary and means to enable it to 
make a better fight on questions of wages or other matters of clashing interests. 

“ I differ from my brethren in thinking that the threats were as lawful for this 
preliminary jmrpose as for the final one to which strengthening the union was a 
means. I think that unity of organization is necessary to make the contest of 
labor effectual, and that societies of laborers lawfully may employ in their prepa¬ 
ration the means which they might u.sc in the final contest." 


' For fiirtliur qiioiation of Ihc decision wilh reference to miiliejous intent see above, i> 668. 
3 May r. Wood, 172 Mass., 11, 11, 61 N. iltl, and cases cited. 
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INTIMIDATION AND IMCKKTINO. 

1 Summary.—\V<‘ liavo already di.scns.sed tlu' (•<)nrt dt'cisioiis and .statutes r<*lat* 
to tin- artsoj’ conduiiation.M of workiii.ijmen in attemptiiij^ to i‘xelndo others 
lioiu eiiiploymt'iil l»y per.suaditi^' the (unploycr or flireatt uin;; Inin, as well as 
in attempting to entiee actual employt'es to (put. AiiotluTmethod otten i(‘sortod 
to by labor oi^Min/.ations and stiikers. is to attempt to pi(‘\ot,' p(‘rsoiis from 
entenn;^ the s('i \ ler of an employer by persinidim^ or thn'ateiiiii;., those ]>ersons 
tliemselvc - Attempts to compel those alieady in ( niployment to (put, by thn^ats 
and intmndatioii. are in practice' and in law coiisideit'd as mou' clos(‘ly allit'd to 
tile latter class of acts thiin to e.ilKa'UU'iit. ]\leasnres of this ,s(.rt oc<-ur, for the 
most ])ai f. oiih diinn;.; the actual exi.stcnct' of a stnk*' or lockout Tin' ordinary 
terms ummI hv the coin Is to dcf’.ne the.se acts tn" stiikers an* •‘coercion." " intimi¬ 
dation. ■•• pn lo-t !n^%" and ’• ]la1roll^l^^" Tlie t('ims picketiii” and jtati’ollini' am 
inacticailx of ilie samt' meaning, and n'fci to tlic practice of statiomiif^ men, 
Usually a imuted number only, in tin* vicinity < d 11n' plant ol tin' em])loyer a;;ainst 
whom the;.|nke IS direc tt‘d, in oi der that they mav accost persons s»'t‘kin^ employ* 
ment. infoi m tliem as to the eonditioiis, and inlbieiice tliem, hy one means or 
anothei, to leiiain fiom enteriin; emplojmenl VVoikm^^men usually hold that 
pick(‘!in^ IS meiely a form of jtersnasion, ami that it is neeessaiy to the surc(‘6Sof 
.slnlo's. (‘sjM'cially ]>i‘eaiis(' (‘inployi'i’s oft<‘n adverti.s«' for men witliout intormin^ 
tin'll! of the I'xistenec'(d .’i stiike. Tin; acts of t‘\en a small nnmlH'V of ])ickcta 
themselves may, of coni se, take on a ehaiactcr which maki‘s tins ternnntimidation 
applicable to tliem. fntimidutiou is mon* likely to lesnlt when' crowds of m(‘n 
assenihle in the Mcimty of the works struck a.i^aiiist m wliicli cas(! the term pick¬ 
eting^ can not properly he applied 

The i;eneral eoiistaisus of opinion amunp the higher Amein an eouits se<'ms to 
be that wht'i'i'Ver tin'acts of striki'is toward those sccJdiig <‘mployment amount 
to thicats, intimidation oi ictual vioh-ncc. tiny are ciimnial. whih* almost all 
tin' mon. '»-<‘cent (h'cisions .dst; sj^nction the n.se of Tlie in.puictioii to K'.stiain acts 
which tare m tln.s chai .leter. Tin* number of injunctions restraining sin li nnlaw- 
Inl picketing, intimidation, and int(‘iference dunng recent years has been very 
gieat indei'd. On the other hand, it is peiliajis tin* more usual opmiou of tin' 
higher ('ourts that wheie picki'tiiig, or the other methods of ]>ersuaduig persons 
seeking omidoymeut to refrain from doing so. contain none of tiie ('lements 
above de.scribed, but are peaceful, they aio not illegal, ft must bi* obsorvi'd, 
liowi'ver, that tln'.so statements of the American courts upholding the legality 
of pt'ac.eful picketing ai(', for tlu' ino.st part, found as obiter dicta in connection 
with decishnis atluming tlie illegality of intimidation and threats', the contrast 
b('tw(.*en the two classes of acts being drawn for the jmrpo.se of enfoiciiig the idea 
of the illegality of the latt(T class. There have been, in tact, tw(( or three (h'(i- 
sions of high conits holding that even peuceJul jncketing is ilhigal, and it is not 
entirely certain what would he the attitude of tlu'secoints if more cas<!s of this 
character should be brought before them. M(»reover. in s('v«'ial recent cases 
lower courts have is.sued injunctions prohibiting even peaceful persuasion to 
induce per.sons not to (‘liter emjiloyment. It is olivious that the line of distinc¬ 
tion between peisuasion and intiiindation is by no im'uns a sharp one, and that 
opinions may dilF('r greatly as to whether certain specafii' acts amount to intimi¬ 
dation or otlierwist'. It is at'cordingly m'cessary to (h'senhe briefly the actual 
state of facts in (connection witli the more important cases, and to state the 
decisions of llu' courts in the light ol these facts.' 


'Tlic law of iUfkeliiig iii the Tiiitr*! Sliitcs is Htatcl li> Mi Slonson as follows (JfniKlljook (o (he 
Ijilior Law. [>|i 

•' \V(‘ iim\ saue Ji( OIK o (Imt IIk- law , hotli EriKli'^h ami American, is pretty well sot tied down to (he 
view that picketiiiK, f'T tlu' inirpo'c of mere iierwimsion of -orkmen md to take einployiiient, ami 
not attended witii an\ diHinler or pli\ snail or luonil intiinklation, is now 'okl U-irab a* len-.t wlieii 
'omlm-led ni a reasonable nianniT uiid with not loo great a crowd Indeeo. tlie recent English di'ci- 
flioiis have gone f*o far as almost to prescribe that thcpieketof Iwoperson.s, which may be relieved by 
others, like a guard, is about (he extent to which the law will allow it. and these two persons must, of 
eonrse, not be guilty of Intimidution as above defined. * • * 

“In the I’nited States to-day only tlu most reasonable and iteaccablo picketing;, for mere nurposoR 
of inforiiiation and obscnatio.i, is "iawfiil, and only quiet iiml iieaceable persuasion, by workmen of 
workmen, and eondiicted in such a way as not to amount to ati elaborate <'onspiraey to |)rev<!iil the 
plaintiiT from getting help: though it is not probably necessary to render such action lawful that the 
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Wo may firnt, howevor, point out tho general principle laid down hy the courts 
as und«o-ly]ng tlieir attitude in liolding any action which aiinmnts to intimidation 
to he an illegal interference with tho rights <■)! both eni])loycrs and thos(^ se. king 
oiaployment. That ininciple, wliich is also stated repeatedly by tlie (courts in 
decisions as to boycotts and other methods of la!)Or organizal auis, is that each 
man has a liglit to can y on his lawful business or labor w il bout let or Inndianc-e. 
Tims it is said by tlie UniUd States (ureuit court in Ohio, in Anr ican t^Uel and 
Wire Oontpany r. Wire Drawers* Union.' “The riglit to work as one plea.sos, and 
toi'ontract for labor ii.s one clioo.s(‘s. is protectisl ))y law. It i:. tin'right, not so 
nmcli of proiKTty as of tliat liberty which ev(‘ry man enjoy' in this country as his 
birthright; * * ■' which is not <-ontined to political rights aloni', but extoiids 

as W(‘ll to porsoiial activities in and about one's daily Imsiness. b ' b(i lalioier or 
(•apitalist. * which not «‘V(‘n State legislatures can impair; and certainly 

nut strike oiganizutioiis." So. too, tin' sn]>r' me judicial court of Ma'.sa<‘lm.-.etts 
declared in a rectait case •' "An employ*'!’ lias a rigid to engage all {lersons who 
are willing to work for him. at such puces us may ho mutually agree<l upon, and 
persons«‘inployedoi’seeliingemploymentliavi a corr<*sponding liglit to <'nterinto 
or remain in the emploMuent <»f any person or coqioration willing to employ 
them. TIh'so riglits au‘ secured by the ('onstitution itself. No one <‘an lawfully 
intorfer<‘ by force or intimidation to prevent the exercise of these 

rights." 

2 Legislation as to intimidation. -A huge number of States have .special .'^talutoK 
in’ohibiting th*' use of mlinndation or tbice to interfere witli the entrance into or 
contimianc<‘ineniploymentof any pi'i'soii. These statutesfor the most part refer 
in terms to acts of individuals, and m h'g.’il tlu'oiy Ixdong ratlier to matters of 

S dice and preservation of order tlian to th l.iw of combmation and conspiracy. 

eviTtlieless they may easily beaiiplied to miimidation and picketing (if amount¬ 
ing to intimidation) by liodn's of strikers. Tlu' States liuviiig st.itntes of tbissoi t 
prohibiting intimidation of *)rdinary employet's ai e "Mew Hampslnre. Massaehn- 
.setts, Maine, llliodi' Island, Vermont, Wis;-onsin. Miss'ain, rin-gon. North Dakota. 
Georgia, Alabama, Tex:is, Oklulioniu, and Idississipja. Wiiih^ the teiiiis of these 
statutes differ very <’onsiderably it IS ]>iobable that by the mtei pretafioji of tin' 
courts they would reach iiractnailly tho sauie eml. Iinh'cd it is likely that 
under tln‘ conmion law alone, without statute. <‘s.sentially the same attitude wouhl 
be taken by tho courts on this sub,p'ct as under the various enact.nieids There 
are also .special laws in a few States prohibiting intimidation of eni{)loyo*‘s on 
railways and in miiu's. 

In those States wliicb. as we liave seen in another connection (]k ot;2), liave 
«‘xpreBsly by statute legalized strikes, leiiealing the common law ol coii.s])ira(’> , 
there are very generally buind (pialifying provisos [iroliibiting combination to 
commit various unlawful acts, among which are usually foun<l the use of fon'c, 
threats, and intimidation to tirevent any person from entering or cuntiimmg in 
employment. The States li.iving provisions of this sort are Pennsylvania. New 
York, Minnesota. Mississippi. North Dakota, and Illinois. . bile in .several otlier 
States the detiiiitions of unlawful I’onspiracy are less detinito, but might be applied 
to acts of strikers. 

Th(»se States which expressly legalize strikes forth*' most part also declare it 
lawful to per.'^ 1 la(U'J^erson 8 to <iuit employment or toietrain from entering employ¬ 
ment, provkhid *inly peaceful means ar*^ used. This is th«‘case in New Jersey, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Texas, while the Maryland statute, which follows 
that of Great Britain, is so general as doubtless to render such peaceful persuasion 
distinctly lawful. 

8. Specific American cases of picketing and intimidation.—Turning, in)w, to a more 
detailed study ot the decisions, we may fir-^t d*'scnbo s*‘veral cases in whu'h the 
element of intimidation was clearly and conspicuously present in the actions of 
the strikers. 

Thus, ill tho case of tho American St*'el and Wire Company r. Wire Drawers’ 
Union,'* the evidence, the court declared, showed that the strikers maintained 
pickets in tho vicinity of tlm works against which the strike was being conducted, 
{in Cleveland) and that a larger body of men was also kept constantly in the 

persoiiN d*)iiig it «honld hoacumllv employees of tlie jilaintiff, If they are membeisof itie labor ntilnii 
eoiicerned or engaged in (he trade, so as to have n solidarity of ini’erost, llial will be siinieient l>ut 
picketing for the purpose of interfering with the pluintiir’.s trade, as bv driving awav Ids cnstoitiers, 
18 never lawful,” 

'1)0 Fed Hep , iiOS,('d;i 
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vicinity. If tho patrols failed to porsuado persons scolnnK employment to lel'iam 
from domp so, the largt>r body ^vould come lorth on .si^^nal, and actually ol)s(rn<'t 
llio way, threaten those ^e^•kln;^ eni])loyment. and in one or two cases, at any 
jate. it enteied into violent contlict with tlu'in The court held that, even m tlu* 
absence of violence, the exliibition of sulistantial fona* in Dm ]>resenc«‘of larjjfo 
bodic.s of men. amounted to intimid.ition. •Thewhoh* fallacy of tlie dcfVnM; 
a,i,uiinst this bill.aixi tin' proof ofTered t- su.stam it, lies in a convenic'iit misaiipre- 
hciision or a ncc<‘ssiry misniidci>tandin''' ot the cliar.ictcr ot that toi ce or viohuice 
winch all ai^ieiMs not ]termitted in the (•onduet ot a .striko ft soiaiis to bo tin* 
nlea of tile ii(d*‘ndants that it eoilM^^ts entirely of p]i\sical bailei yand assanlt.s, 
and lliat il tiiesi apiiear in the proof, and they can hr pistified. a> tin y ini^ht Ik' 
on a ciinnn.il indietnient • in a jiolu o comt. tliat end?, the olijrrii m. and tlie jns- 
tifi.'d assaults and hatteiir will not suiipoit an in.iuindioii. Tlir 1 1 ii)h is that tin' 
most potcii; lal and un]a\ lul foia-e ' r ^ mlciice niav <'Mst wif lionl Iittinir a tinfi:(‘r 
a.L^ain.st any man. oi nltenrs^ a woid ol tlireat ai^ainsl him 'I’lir vi-ry jilan of 
(•amjiamn ailopte(l linrwas tin* nn»'t snbstanilal exlnbilion of (oree. liy always 
kei'ping near llie mill hir;io lioilirs ol im n. massed and i-ontroilrd by the h'uders. 
so as b Ix'iiM'd lot obst I action if reqiii; rd. 

Anollnu' ca-e. wliioli \'.as \(‘ry similar am! wincii was drcidcd by tlie sainr eoiirf 
.somrwlu't railirt, w.r-. th.'t ot be tNiiisoliikiled Sterl and Wiir (’omi»any r. Mni- 
lay.' Tin' court ilcclari'd that, the a\a‘i ments of fhr lull of tln^ I'ouijilainaid. were 
snhstantiallyupheld by liierv'nh'iici', wlin'li showrd lh.it then* w.is "conlinuoiisly 
ai'Kitoiis assemtil.a.t'e,'t liat. whllo it. m.imtaiin-d a. ■ omhlaiicr n( law and oidri, 
actually tlireateiird, tollnwrd. ]nrrr<'e])led. and in some cases mallieati'd the 
emiiloyrrs of the complainant. ,\n in.pin -I mn was aremdini^ly issued. 

Ill anotlnw recent ease a Feilrral com i Indd that cri t.nn deinonslralioiisinteinled 
to ker]) inrii I'roiii eiiIeiiiq;or coiiniiinii:’ 111 riiqiluynimt wi'ie illc-ral asinteideiint< 
willi tin'free Use of ihr piildn' iii^liw.ivs ’ “'I’lie man'hin<< men seem to think 
tliat tliey could j^oaiid (<ime on ando\ n t lir count i y road as they jilrased. iiecanse 
it was a public lin^liway I bit tins w .is mislakr. Thr mineis w<u kiiq; :it Mon¬ 
tana bad the .same ii^ht to nsr (he piildic load as the st' ikers liad. and it was not 
o]>rii and free to lln'ir nsr wlini it w’.is orcninrd by m n 'JUO mm slationr<l alon^ 
It at interv.ilsof hand .') lrr(, mm who, il notopi'ii mi'mies, wi-i I'liot liosnnifriimds. 
Th.it s(nnr nnnns jiassrd tliioiyah this hnr is shown. Tliat.othrrs li-aird to do.so 
Is iilain. That tin- m.iiciniii; coluiim iiitriidrd to intriieir with tlir woik at. tlie 
mines w add he toolish to drn\. A limb way is a way over wliicli tlie pnlilic at 
hir^e have .irmiitof j).issa.; 4 e. It is a road iiia ml allied l»y tlir j mi the for the ^'ciieral 
convi'iiimce. Ti in', (he stiikers had a i mdit to maieh ovei it as ]ia.ss<'im<'is jn.st 
the same as all otlx'i'ciiizi ns. l)Ut1hr\ had no ri^lit to make it a jiaradi'j^ioiind 
or sto]) on its Sideways at frequenl iiitrM als. and liy the hour, at times when 
otlh'i jtropb' \viio iiad the .same ii.^ht to its n.se were in the Jiabit of iisiim it f<>i' 
}miposes coiinrcted w illi then d.illy avocations. ^ ' * No one portion of the 

community lias a ri;..,dit to maich ;i,lnim (Imse sheets day after day, ni^dit after 
nmhi. and sl.itioii tliriiisehes alon^ them .it inlei \als of .‘3 or 5 frrt, foi- hour after 
liour, flu'iehy ])re\eiitiim the <)Wiier.'< ot property located thereon from n'achiim 
the same in jier-on. ot by their clerks or other employees, for pnriioses comn'<-ted 
with their lamular Im.siness.’’ 

The supreme coin t of Pcnnsylvani.i in in the (ai.se of Murdock c. Walker,' 
upheld the is.siie of an injunction by a lowt'i romt to restiani picketiim ainl 
nitimidatioii. Tlie opinion of the lowei court had di'claied tliat, wliilo there was 
no physical vioh'iice or thieat thereet, “tlii KM-an Imnodouht that a number of 
the dctciidants, with otln'rs, lia\o Ix'en in tint li.ilut of <'ollec1iim iti <‘iowds about 
the establishment of tin* phaintitts, liave followed their w'orkmen to and from 
their boarding houses, and purposi'ly iiiferti'red with tliem in jiassing along the 
iiiiblic streets, in some instances even ri'soitiny to .aetnal foiie. * * The 
whole course ot those actively engaged in these mo\enn'iits was a nnmace to 
the workmen of tin* jilaintiffs, as well as to tint public peace'.” Ihe opinion ot the 
court announces ck'arly the piinciplo that a court of ''qmty will enjoin even di.'^- 
ebarged cmployee.'v -tln'y weie, in fact, membi'fs of th" labor union—from gath¬ 
ering about the jdamiitf'.s place of business, and from tolkiwing Ins employees to 
and from work, and from gathering about their boarding places, and from any 
and all manner of threats, intimidation, lidicule, and aimoyani'e. 

The same coui’t, two years later, in Wick (3hina Company t\ Brown ' upheld an 
injunction under veiy similar circnnistances, declaring that the evidence sus¬ 
tained the avermont.s of the complainant, that the defendants had used “ tlireats, 
menaces, intimidations, oiiiirobnous epitln'ts addreasi'd to the Wiek China Coin- 
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paiiy M officers and workmenhad p^athered in crowds at the company’s establish- 
numt and at the hoarding places of their workmen, and had followed the workmen 
and held them up to the ridicule of the bystanders. 

The most recent case on picketing brought before a court of final resort was 
d(‘(dded by the court of chanc(Ty of New Jersey in December, 18!)9, Cumberland 
Glass Manufa(;tnring Company r. Glass Blowers’Association.' This decision is 
int(‘r(‘sj,ing, bc'cause it. very clearly and emphatically affirms that the general con- 
Ktuisus of court opinion is that peaceful jiicketing and persuasion are probably 
h'gal, but th.'it violeticHi or threats or intimidation are always illegal. To <iuote the 
language of th(' court: “ It is entirely settled that the moment that individuals, 
oitlicr singly or m company, for the purpose of compelling a master to accede to 
their views, um‘ forci; nr threats of force, or in any way injure or threaten to injun' 
('ithor the masPT, or those working r)r wishing to work for him. the act Ijecomes 
illegal. Tnt('rfer(‘nco with the movement of employees in passing in and out of 
their (‘mploy(‘r*8 factory, or the use of abusive language, upon the streets or else- 
wlier('. toward sindi employiM'S, inde(Ml, any conduet whicli is calculated to induce 
those working or wishing to work, against th(‘iv wish, to abandon their work, or 
their intention to seek work, i.s within the limits of coercivi* conduct. Tliereis no 
contrariety of policial view in respect to th(‘ illegality in t he use of any act width 
is calculated to iu)erce, but in respect to what acts are to be regarded as coercive 
then; IS naturally more difference in .pidicial sentiment. * * * 

“ 1 can not say that the law i.s so setthsl that a preliminary injunction can go 
upon the notion tliat jnckoting, witliout some other act evidential of i-oeriion, is 
in itself evidence of intimidation. The decision of the (piestion, [ think, must 
depend upon the eirenm.stances surrounding each ease. There must h(‘ taken 
into account th(‘ size of the guaid.tlio <‘xtent of their occupation of the strec't, 
and what they say and do. Taking every eircumstancG into account, if il. appears 
that the [)ur]»os(‘ of the ])icketing is to interfere with those passing into or out of 
th(5 works, or those wlsldng to pass into the works, by oth(‘r than pci.suasive 
means, it is illegal. If tlio de.sigu of tlie pido'ting is to see who can he the sub¬ 
ject of persuasive inducements, such picketing is legal.’’ 

In vi<‘W ot the.s(5 doctrines, thecoiut ludd tliat the acts of tlie strikers in this case 
were illegal. It was proved, so the court declared, that large bodies of men were 
almost continuously in and around t he factory of the complainant, and that large 
bodies met each incoming train and intercepted tlie workmen. “ Tlie newcomers 
were sunounded and jostled, an<l pushed along, until they w(‘re lamlod in the Innid- 
<piHrt(‘rs of the strikers. It was almost a physic-al impossibility for the workmen 
to niov<‘ otlierwise than according to the will of the crowd.” The strikers in the 
vicinity of tlie factory occasionally attackisl ])roperty, u.-^ed abusive language 
towaid employees, and (:ven interfered with tho.so seeking to enter the yard, and 
thus ‘‘ became a coercive in.strninent.” 

Turning now to those American cases in which the element of intimidation has 
been less cons])icnons, we find one of the earliest of the important decisions in 
Sherry Perkins.- decided by the supremo judicial court of Massachusetts in 
IHSH. II<‘ri‘ the defendants, meinlx'rs of the La.ster.s’ Protective Union, were 
enjoined from patrolling in front of the premises of P. P. Shi'iiy, and carrying 
banners inscribed with the words: “ Lasters aren^ij :ested 1o keep away fromP. P. 
Sherry's. Per order L. P. U.,” and “ Lasters on strike; all lasters are recpiested 
to ke<‘p away from P. P. Slierry s. Per order L. P. U.” The court declared that 
“ the act ot displaying banners with devices, as a means of threats and intimida¬ 
tion, to prevent persons fnun entering into or continuing in the employment of 
the plaiiiHif. was injuiions to the plaintiff, and illegal at common law and by 
statute.” The injury was to the plaintiff’s business and justified an injunction. 
The report ef the case does not show that there were any other acts on the part of 
the sinkers to which objection was made, except that described. 

The same court took a very similar stand in the case of "Vegelahn c. Guntner, 
decided in 18110.' In this case the patrol was combined with “ social pressure, 
threats ot personal injury, or unlawful harm,” but the decision does not specify 
the more precise acts constituting such threats and pressure, apparently consider¬ 
ing that the pre.sunce of the patrol itself amounted to intimidation. The patrol, 
which was “maintained from half past 0 in the morning until half past 5 in 
the afternoon on one of the busiest streets of Boston * * * was maintained as 
one of the means of carrying out the defendant’s plan. ♦ * * It was thus one 
means of intimidation, indirectly to the plaintiff, and directly to persons actually 
employed, or seeking to bo employed, by the plaintiff, and of rendering such 
employment unpleasant or intolerable to such persons. * * * Intimidation is 
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not limited to threats of violence or of physical injury to persons or property. It 
lias a broader signification, and there also may bo a moral intiiindatiou whicli is 
illegal.” Other language used shows that the mere (dement of picketing was in 
itself considered ilh'gal asid<‘ from direct threats, the court especially reft'rriiig 1t» 
tlie case of Sherry r. Perkins, and stating that pi(dieting under the circumstances 
in the pn^sent case •• lias elements of intimidation like those” in the other case. 

It should be noticed that strong dissimting opinions in this case of Vegclahn v. 
Guntuer were .submitted by Chief Justice Field and by Judg»\ Holmes. Chief 
Justice Field appe.ired somewhat uncertain as to \vlietln*r [liitketing was h'gal 
under the (dreumstancos, but declared that at any rate it was not a sufficient 
cause for the use of tlie (extraordinary remcMly of th(' injunction. H(‘ added tliat 
lie did not s(^e that the ipie-stion of malicious motive would liave any inlliK'iice in 
till' decision a.-, to the legality or illegality of persuading a ])ei,son not to (‘liter tine 
employment of another. If the patnd involv(‘S intimidation or force it is illegal. 
“ If it do<‘s not amount to intimidation, but iut<Tfer<‘s with tin* u-o by the plain¬ 
tiff of Ids property, it may be ilh'gal, but will not justify an mimietion. If it is 
merely a peaceful mode of finding out the persons who jnb'iid to enter tin* plain- 
tilfs premises to apply for work and of informing them of the actual facets in the 
case in oi der to induce tliein not to I'liti'r the jdaintilf's emiiloyment.in tlu* ab.sence 
of any statute relating to the subjirt, I doubt if it is illegal." 

Judge Holmes went turtht'r. Ho said “ It a]ipears tonu' that the opinion of th(‘ 
majonty turns in part on the a.ssuuiption that the patr<d necessarilv earrms with 
ita threat (>f bodily harm. That assumption 1 think unwarranted. * ♦ * Fur- 
th(Tmore.it can not bo said, 1 think, that two iiK'ii walking logetln'r up and down 
a .sidewalk and siH'ukiiig to those who <'nt(‘r a ceitain siiop do nc'cessarily and 
alwa>s thereby convey a threat of force. I do not think it possible todi.scnminat(^ 
and to say tliat two workmen, or even two representative', of an organization of 
Workmen, do, especially when th(‘y are and an* known to he under an injunction 
of tins court not to do so.” The latter sentence ([iioti'd i'l om Judge Hohm's riders 
to the fact that he approv(‘d the issue ol an injunct ion inoliihiting Liu* use of force 
or of tln’eats, hut was unwilling that it should exti'iul to tli<‘ prohibition of a 
patrol altogether. 

Anotlier casein which picketing was declared illegal in itself was that of Bock r. 
R.iilway Ti^amsteis Prolecti\ Union,' deeidisl by tlie .supieine court ot Michigan 
in Isp.H. A lower court had enjoined certain chesses of aids on the pai t of strikers 
and ai peal was tak^ n to make tlie injunction broader iii it.s sco})e. 'fhe suiirenie 
couit I'o'udd th('apiieal and modified the older .so as to piohihit. altogetlu'r the 
us(‘ot tiuGioycott or ot pickets. The facts of the case showed, as staU'd liy the 
eouil, that groups ol men had followtul the teamsters employed by the (^nniilain- 
ant, howling at t hem ami using abusive language. Tliey also distiilmied circulars 
to tlu' (ui.stoimrrs of the i-oinjilainants urging tJiem to withhold patronagi*. The 
court, liowev(.‘r. did not confine itselt to holding tlie.se more oveit acts of intimi¬ 
dation and of boycotting illegal, lint piohihited picketing altog<‘!Iier. It justified 
its ord(U'ill this rt'gard in the following language. “ To picket c.omjilainants’ prein- 
ist's in order to interccjit their teamsters or jiei.sons going tliei o to trade is unlaw¬ 
ful. It itself is an act of intimidation and uii iinwarranled interfeieii jo witli the 
right of free trade. The highways and puhlii; strei-hs must he frc<? to all for Ihe 
purpose of trade, commerce, and labor. Tlit; law jirotects the buyer, sidlei, 
the merchant, the inaimlacturer, and the laborer in the nglit to walk and use tlie 
strc(‘ts unmolested.” Yet the (umrt apparently (jiialifies this leniark by adding: 
“ It will not do to say that those pickets thiown out for thi* jHirposi- of peace¬ 
able argument and persuasion. Tliey are intended to intimidate and coerce.” 
Wliether this last .statement is made in view of the actual use of lutimidating 
language by the pickets, or whether it means that tlie mere presence of tliepickids, 
regar(lleh..s of their further action, always amounts to intimidutioii and coercion 
is not clear. 

Themo.st recent utterance of the supremo court of Pennsylvania on tlie .suhji'ct 
of picki'ting, goes further than the earlier d(K;isions above ridmred to, de<daring 
that pickotingin almost any fonuis illegal; that even peaceful p(*rsuasion of thosi* 
seeking employment i.s unlawful, on the somewhat curious ground that their time 
may not lawfully he taken up in this way. Tlii.s is in tlie case of O’Neil v. 
Behanna,''decided in 181)7. It appears that the acts of the pickets ami strikers 
(lid amountto a degree of intimidation; that considerable numher.s of strilci-rs met 
the men seeking work, called thmn ‘ ‘ scabs ” and “ blacklegs,” and even trieil to jxill 
them away. The court declared that it was a most s(‘rious miH<tonception to sup¬ 
pose that strikers could do anything to attain their end short of actual physical 
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violence. “The • arguments’ and ‘persuasion’ and ‘appeals’ of a hostile and 
demonstrative mob have a potency over men of ordinary nerve which far exceeds 
the liinitR of lawfulness. The dis])lay of force, though none is actually used, is 
intimidation, and as ninch unlawful as violenc(‘ itself.” So far the decision con- 
foriiiH to that in earlier cases, but llu'court adds: “It is further urg(Ml that the 
strikers, throiigli theircojuniitt(‘es, only «‘xercised (• insisted on’ is tho’phrase their 
counsel use in this court) tln-irriglit to talk to the new men to persmuh^ them 
not to go to work. There was no siudi right. These mtui were ther(^ presumably 
under contract with the plaintiff, and ccTtainly in s(‘arch of work, if not yet 
actually under pay. They were not at husure, ai'id tlaar time, wliothcr their own 
or their employer s, could not lawfully bo takcui U]>, and their progress interfered 
with, by these or any oMut outsidc'rs, on any jiretense or under any claim of right 
to argue or persuadi^ tluan tobri'ak tlieircoutraets. Even, tluu’eforo, if the argu¬ 
ments and persuasion had bei'ii confined to lawful means, they were exerted at an 
improper time, and were an iiitertcience with the plaintilfs rights, which niad<i 
thop(Tpetr;itors liable for any damages tin* plaint iff suffennl in consequence. But, 
in fact, their efforts were not confined to lawful means.” 

All injunction issued liy a Fcdei-al court m a recent case ' a])])ears to go further 
than the courts usually go in its restrictions upon pu^kcls and ikers seeking to 
j^irevent otlu.Ts from taking emplovim*nl. The injuiiclioii leolubils all piu-MUis 
trom “ comjielling, dn/ac?a(/, or attempting to compel or induce by threats, intimi¬ 
dation, )i)ihnrj((l jwrsiiasion, forci*, or Violence,” any of tlu' employees of a Ci'rtain 
coal company to r(‘fiis(i to perform tie ir duties or to (put ser\ic(': and also pio- 
liihits in similar language endi*avors to prevent any pei’son from entering the serv¬ 
ice of the company. The words •• unlawful pel suasion “ an* vague, but apparently 
any form of ])(irsiiasion might b(‘ held unlawful under t his language. 

Tlu're hav(i ht'cn nnnu'rous courtdt'cisionsloin lung on the (pH“stion of intimida¬ 
tion in coimi'ction with railroad stnkt's. Usually tin' com t^ lia\(' In'ldsuch action 
unlawful on account (d its intevfeicncc with inbu^talc comnnaci' or it', olistuic- 
tion of the mails, rather than bt'canse of lln' inlitnidatioii itsidl ('ascs of tins 
sort are considered under another licad (set'])a,g(‘eah) W(‘may hei e. however, 
(piotelTtim one of tin* somewhat caiinT (h'cisions ol the Fedcial cimrts, drawing a 
hiK' of distmetien as to what i-onsiitnt(‘S intimidation wlu'ie no physical violence 
is directly thiv'atened.- 

“I think tlic're was no one that hcaid tin'testimony but i(dt that tli.it dcniou- 
stration was made with the intent to ov( lawc tlioM' enginccis (o makt' them tVel 
that it was not personally pimh'ut to imi tliosc tiains. tliat theie was a risk to 
themselves in attempting to rontuiue tin' opiaations oi tin* road Ihcie; and that 
these engineers acted undei a reasonahh' sense of pei soiial dangiT acciuing from 
the demonstration that was made in tlieii jtieseiice. 1 have no doubt tliat some 
men. who are excessively hold, might have hiaglnal at it. and waited, believing 
that no personal violence would he used; but ni-'ii a i e not all eipially liohl aud cour¬ 
ageous; the averag(' man lias a fi'eling tiiat it is his duty to regaid his pi'rsonal 
safety; we all know that, and we act upon tliat presumption: and when these 
men met tlieie in that fever of exeiti'iin'iil, wlnai tlie ciowd surg. d backward and 
forward, from one end ol that yai d to tin' ollnu’, approaching now this engini' and 
now that, they knew, and <'V(*ry man knows, that that kind of a demonstration 
was calculated to intimidate; and they knew, and (*very man knows, that ordi¬ 
narily prudent iiuui are not going to risk their ]K'rsoiial safel y wlien there is nothing 
to he gained by it ■' 

Anoth(‘r soim'what broad interpretation of intimidation was m;ide by a Federal 
court in an (‘arlier cas(' involving tlu'employees of a reei'ivi'r of aiailroad.^ A 
strike had becnordi'ied among the (‘inployi'es of the shops of the‘^^ibash rail¬ 
road at Moberly, Mo. The cliaiinian of the striking employees stmt notices 
to the foreman of the s]u)i)S requesting them bupiit work. Thefollowinglaii- 
gnago was used in oiH' of these notifications: “ Von are niqucsted to stay away 
from tlm shop until tlie pl•e^ent difliculty is settled. Your compliance with tliis 
will command tlu? iiroteetion (*f tlm Wjibjusliemidoyei's; but in no case are you to 
consider this an intiimdalum.” The court declared that in ordinary life the use 
of such language to a foieman or other person would b(‘ considered as involving 
an implied threat .uieh as would justify the placing of tlu* writers under peace 
bonds. “ T1 u 3 statement in all of these notices that they are not to be taken as 
intimidations go to show beyond a doubt that the writer knew he was violating 
the l.aw. and by this subterfuge sought to escaiie its penalties.” 


> Uuik'tl Slulc'l r SwcriR'j , iiri F<'(] Hop . ril. 

-r S t- KiitU'r/(g , Fed 1U*J> , 71s, 7.M 

■Mu re; Wabnsh lluilroHd Cuinpuiiy, 21 Fct! K«'j», il7 , 220. 
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Notwithstanding these decisionsof several of the higher courts there are various 
States in which in all piobability tlio courts of ultimate resort would not uphold 
tin* j>ro]»o^ifion that jacket ing, if free from more con.spicnoiis forms of threats and 
intiinnhuion. is in itself illegal. A recent <l(“ci.''ion ot the sp^-ial term of the 
snpnmie ocnrtof New York Countv. expre.‘'.sly atlh ms tlie legality of peaceful 
picketing. This was in a case arising imt of the cigar makers' strike of 11)00. 
.1 v\^e Freedman, of the sujnvme court, had issued an injunction re.slraining the 
strikers altugctlier from picketing, patroliiig. and loiteiing about the nremises of 
tli(“ plaintilfs. Ill sjx'cial term tlie court, by Ju.stiei^ Andiews, refuseu to extend 
the injuiH tioii. H(‘ d<M-lau“d tliat while it was unlawful for strikers to insult, 
annoy, and toUow persons seeking employmi'Ut from the plaintilfs, mere loitering 
around, standing uiion th»‘ snh'walk in front of. picketing and patrolling the 
phiintitf'.s premises would not beunlawtul unless aecomjiamed by some of tbeotlu'r 
unlawful arts aliove-meiitioned or of a similar cbaractet 

One ot tlie intm-mediate courts m Clncago also recently decided that peaceful 
picketing was imt illegal, so far as ])ickeling meant. mevel> the active watch by 
workiin'ii belonging to those lodg(‘S or associations or unions, (d otlu'rs. .so that 
tliey may know what i.s going on and what is done.'*' 

4. English legislation and decisions.—The British conspiracy ainl protection of 
piojH'i ly act oi isTe ■ ^pe^•lheally legalizes picketing by strikers, but lays certain 
lestrirtinjis upon the metliods <‘mployed. so as to prolubit all form.s of intimida¬ 
tion. Tlie ;iet merits quotation: 

‘•T Bvoiy poison wlio. with a vii'w to compel any otlwr ]KTson to abstain 
from doing oi to do any act whudi such otlua- pt'i.son lias a legal light to do or 
absi.iin 1 1 om doing, wion.glnlly and without leg.il aulhoi ity. 

I, bKes \ loieiiei' to or lutiiuidates siK'h other person or In.s wite or clnldnm, 
or lUjiiies Ills pioperty, oi, 

‘B(“i SI stent ly to] lows such other pi'isou about trom place to plaeig or, 
d llide.s any tools, clot lies, or other jiropei ty owiic'd or used by sneb other 
]ieiM)n, or (h'pnves him of or hiu<iers him iii tin* use tlioieof: or, 

■ 1 Watches or bosi'ts tlu' house or otlier place wiieie such other person 
residi s, or works or cann‘s on be-.iness or liappi'iis to be, or the approach to 
siieli a house or placo; or. 

Follows siK-h other person with tw<» or iiiovi' other jn'Vsous in a dis- 
o] h rly manner m or through ;iuy stn'et or roa<l. 
shall, ot; eoiiviction tliei '“ot bv a <‘oui t of suuitnary jurisdiction, or on iiiduTment 
as lio],Ml,after uu'iitioned. be liable eitlier to ])ay a, piuialty not exce(*ding €20, 
or to be uiqirisolied for a IcTin nut exee*-ding :i mouths, with or without hard 
laboin. 

■•Atieiidiiig ar or noar tia* house or ]ilace when* a person residt's, or works, or 
eairu-s on biisiiK ••'S, or liappi'iis to bo, or liie aptU’oacli to sucli house or place, in 
oi lie] meiely to obtain or eommunieab* informal ion, .shall not be deemed a. watcli- 
iiig or bi'M'ttiug within the meaning of this sei tioii. ' 

'I’lie judici.il iiilorpretatiou of thesi* lU'oMsious by the English courts has not 
always been eoiisisti'iit, but it seoms tliat the general dispo.sition has been to 
lestiinn jnekctuig \eiy closely on tlie giound that it involves a d<‘gree of intimi¬ 
dation of tlie i-niiiloyio ,nid the jieisoiis seeking eiiqdoyinent. Thus, as early as 
tSTt). Baton Huddleston said with regaid to jnekiding ^ 

It is ."o daugeioiis a ihiiig to do at all tliat it is diflicnlt to guard against the 
abu.se of the inaelice. and, lluaefore, if you assiat a right to ‘ ph:kot ’ you arc 
almost eeitam to gel into ditlii iilty. fur whatevei >uu may iiiteiid by it, others 
will go beyond it. Most cert.-iinly watcbiug and besetting, unless it i.s only for 
infonnatiou. is ilh*gal. If. then, you do not wish to go beyond the law, it is 
bi'tter to avoid such acts altogether, as it is illegal to follow anyone about in the 
•stieels.” 

As to tlie proviso allowing jiicketing fur the purpo.se of olitaimug information, 
h(’ said: 

The intimtion of The legislature in inserting this clause in the section was for 
tlie purpo.se of enabling woikmeii on strike to tind out whether any of their fellow- 
workijuui. xvho. as members ot their trade union, might be drawing strike allow¬ 
ances. were * traitors’ to their union, and w'ere going back to work and so getting 
moiK'y fioin both sides.’’ 

A recent important English case is that of Lyons v. Wilkins, in xvhich an 
injunction was issued to restrain the defendants trom watching or be.setting the 


' Sre Hullulin of the New York Bineuii of Labor Stutlslie'', Sef'teinluT, I'.iOO 
^See Case iiiul Coimneiil, AmsunI, is'r.i 
Hti'l Virt. eh .hi; 

<R<‘Kiiia V. Bauld, 13 Cox c C , J'cj 
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premises of the plaintiff except for the purpose of obtaining or (communicating 
information. The master of tue rolls said: 

The truth was that to watcch or beset a man's hou8(> witli a view to compt'l 
him to do or not to do what it was lawful for him to do was wrongful and witli- 
out lawful authority, unless some reasonable .lustification for it was consistent 
with the evidence. Such conduct interfered witli the ordinary comfort of human 
existence and the ordinary enjoyment of the house beset, and would .support an 
a(ction for nuisance at common law; and proof that the nuisance was for the pur¬ 
pose of i)eaccfully i)er8uading other people would afford no defense to such action. 
Persons might ho peaeeliilly p(crHnadi*d, provided that the iiieiliod eujployed to 
persuade was not i\ nuisance to other people. * * * It was all v(‘i y well to talk 
about poacM'able* persuasion, and to draw fine lines between per.suasion and giving 
iiiio7 niation. Tlie lime might he fine; but in this ca.so there was no difhcultv what- 
i‘V(‘r in coming to tlie comdusiou that what wa.s done wa.s watching uml beset¬ 
ting, as distinguLshisd from attending in order merely to obtain or communicate 
information.”' 

Again in 1897, in the cas(> of Bailey r. Pye, the plaintiffs wen; granted damages 
for injury caused by ])ic^k(‘ting, and an injunction to restrain piclo'ting was also 
granted. 

'I'lie general trend of other decisions se(uns to havij been in tlu' same direction 
as indicated by the above-mentioned (aises. The workingmen of England, while 
11i(‘y express tliems<‘lves usually to th(' effect that tin'act of ls7.i has materially 
improved their position lu ]al)<n’di.sj)ut»‘s. complain that the limitation of the power 
to jiicket is unjustly severe.'' 


CIIAJTEK VII. 


HOYCOTTS. 

1. Court decisions affirming illegality of boycotts.—lii the majority of <^ases in which 
boycotts have been bnniglit before the c.oiii ts they have been lu'ld ilhgal. While 
the name boycott is sometimes ap])lu‘d liy the (“ourts to cases of refiis.d to work 
with obnoxious persons, or of <nideuvors to prociiie their discharge, tlie stneter 
meaning of the word appears to nd’er exclusively to attemjds to intei Ici e with the 
Imsine.ss of »niiployeis in tin* bujing and selling of goods. Of course every 
individual lias the right liimsint te refuse to liny goods, (.'oiicei tt d refusal to 
purchase, however, is usually (smsidt red a l)oycott.‘ The courts freipiently 

speak as if a further eleimnit weie necessaiy to constitute a boycott, or at lea.st to 
render it unlawful, namely, tlie eiidcavoi to jiersuade olheis, aside Iroin llntse in 
the combination itsidf. to cease dealing with the person lioycotted.'' It is some- 
wliat (loubtfiil whether tlu' courts would ordinarily liold concerted refusal, on 
the part of those actually interested in the action of an employer, to deal witli 
him to be unlawful. Certainly action of this .sort has scarcely ever, if at all, been 
brought under judicial consideration. In tlu; cases where boycotting lias been 
held illegal there lias almost always been eitlier concerted action by a much larger 
body of persons than tliose directly conneeted with tlu* employer boycotted, or 
efforts to persuade otiu'rs not in the combination to withhold their patronage, and 
trequently both of these (‘hunents have been present. ' 


Uinotod in Piillenii of lH‘|)iiriiiu'iit of Lahor, .Miucli, I'.KlI 

-Si‘(' <l!M’nssion of (In.'s net by A Miuiriuc l>o\v, in Hullrdn of iH-partmoiil of J.a)>or, MarrOi, IWI, 

pp 

•‘Tins IS the<iofini(ion of tlio <'(-‘ntnr\ Pulionai) . 

^ For ilcfiintioiis u’hii'li iiK hi'k'I Ins uiea see Anderson’s l)ictu>i)ar\, lUni'k’s Law Iiictionnry, 
Moores /■ nricklaYers’ Union, 23 Weekly Law lliiiletin, l.H, 'I’oli-do, Ann Arbor and N M Hw> Co c 
i'einia Co , 51 Fe<l Ke[), 730. 

f-TIie followiUK ts asoniewliat (“xtreine oxpres'-ion of legal o[>iinon regarding boycotts It undoubt¬ 
edly coiiLinns more or leas to (lie general tenor of court dcci.sion.s, but the lorm of expressions is 
stronger than in the easeof ordinary court decisions The writer is Mr Cogle\,of the New York bur. 

“A uo><'olt isonc of the most serious forms of intimidation resorted to dining strikes Itniavlie 
and fre([Uenlly Is neeompuni<-d by violence to iiersi.ai or property, oritiiiavln* a (snnplete social or 
InisineM ostracism, or both, of the parties bn\cottod Usually it is direete<l against the party or par¬ 
ties stniek against, but when neees,sary for tlie strikers to carry (heir point, it is directed against per¬ 
sons patronizing tlieni, and sometliin's against tin* entire public The purpose is lo utterly <lestroy 
the person or pemons against wiiom tlu* liojeoti i.s directed by destr<*yiiig their business and prevent¬ 
ing them Irom even procuring fond to.siisinni life 

•• Undoubtedly every person ha-s the right to select those upon whom they wish to bestow favors or 
Iheir patronage! But men who will wantonly eon.spire to boycott inanimate objects, simply because 
men ol tlieirowii trade and calling who did not belong to ibinraswiciations built fbem, are monsKws 
who place tliemselves outside the pale of ib<‘law and should lie extcrminatisl from the fai'c of Die 
earth, Ttiey place themselves on a level of the anarchist, whose religion and creed is the destine- 
tion of all existing ^.sterns of property, .society, government and religion.” (Cogley on Strikes and 
Lockouts, pp. 2-lS, 2fSJ.) 
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In sovoral cii'ps tlu' courts li.nve held Iwycotts to be criininiil offenses, either 
under the lawot conspiracy or under statute.' In other in .iances (lie courts IniM' 
Ki'anted dauniKcs to iiersons in,piled iiy boycotts, eitlier the jiei sons ao.iiiisl wlioni 
tlie original lioycott w.is directed or otliers wlio were tlieniselves hoxcofted in 
older to coiipiel tlieiii to refrain from dealings with tin* first parti. ’ 

In quite a niimhei of instances in.piiictions liave iteeii giantcd to prevent tile 
continuance of a iioyeott. (Iranliiig that tlie boycott is illegal, tile ni,pinction is 
lierhaps a natural leinedy in a ease of this kind, as tlie i-oiiits have from time to 
tilin' jiointcd out, because of the tact that the iii,pii v is a eontiimin.g one, and 
heeaiisethe persons inllieting it are often iiisolvcnl and unable to pay pecuniary 
damages, O’ld are so nunieroiis that a inultitiidi' of petty suits would have to be 
broipght to v'liforce the i ivil liability.' 

A ti'w typical ca.ses of boycott wliich liaic come before the isMiits may perhaps 
be brielly describi'd. 

The first case in which tin' word “ boycottwas used in an Ameiican legal 
decision was that of State r. Gliddeii,'' dei'ided by the siipieine coin ( of ei lors of 
('onnecticut in ls.s;. The case was based on an information eli.ugiiig conspiracy. 
The defendants wcie nieinbers of a labor oyganizalion of piinters, and they 
atteniiited to compel a publishing company to discharge certain noniiinon nieii 
and to employ menilK'is of the oiganization. The means used were a threat ol 
concerted witlnlrawal of ]iatron.ige from the coiniiany The (lefeinl.inl.s weie 
associated with various labor organizations, incluiliiig. aecoiiling to ihc charge 
of till' indictiiieiit, fully l.OhO Iiersons. who could, by stopj.ing their patioiiajco and 
by inlluencing ollii'is to do so, greatly iigiii o the busiimss of (he iilaintiff.’ The 
court declared (hat this was an unlawful iiiterterence with the light of tho pub- 
li.shing comp.my to i .111 y on its business 111 its rm 11 win . and at. the s.ime I mie an 
unlawful infiiiigemeiit n])on the rights of 1101111111011 woi iiingiiien. whom the boy- 
cotters sought to depiive ot eiiiployiiK'nt. The coiiit lelated in its deersion the 
origin of the teini of “ boycott," iii the 1-01111111111(1011 ot certain tenants 111 Ireland 
to e.xeliide one C.iptaiii IJoyi oft 1 10111 iiitercoiii sc with Ins neighbois and to shun 
liiin and hold him up to public coiiteniiit, while at the saiiii- time threatening 
iignrv to any iieison who should ]iay rent to him. 

.ifn almost precisely parallel c.ise I', (bat of St,lie r (di'iden wa . deeided by 
the Fedeial circuit court 111 Ohio in l.stll Casey r. Cincinii„ii Tyiiograidiical 
[niion ■ Heie an iigiiiiciioii was Issued (oresli aii'i (la-nnioii f. oni boycot ting the 
piiblisir - ot a news! .ijier hi-cause of Ins lelnsal to disi-haige ii'uiiinion nieii and 
employ oii'y iiiemb(-rs of the union. The defend.mis (-iicid.iled huge handbills 
catling Iip.m all iiersons to withdraw then p.ilronage tioiii (he newspaper, and 
.s('nt,<-iicnhir.s to adveitisers requesting them to withdraw their advei tiseni'i'iits. 
While (he ilelendams denied that these i-iu-iilais dnectly thie.itened loss of busi- 
ni'ss to siieli pi.isons as should coiitiiuie to p.itioinze the plaintiff, (he court 
dei-laied that the language of the ciri-ulais could have no doubt ful meaning, “It 
was an oiganized i-omspiracy t'l lon-e the plaintiff' to \ield Ins right to select his 
own woi kinginen. One lettei is (|no(ed by the 1 oiirt, which was sent to certain 
a.gents for (he sale of the newspiqieis and i-oiitained the woida. ■' This union will 
consid(-r it a gieat favor for you to give up (he ageia y of the Common wealth. If 
yon do not do s,, we will liave to i-onsidi-r ,\ou (la- i-neniy of oi-g.niized labor.”' 

A inoi-e reeeiit and inoie elahorale dei-i.sion of (he Federal 1-0111 ts isthat in'dloji- 
Idns V ti.vley 8 ',ive Comiiany,'- dei-idi-d by the i-in-iiit <-ourt of appeals in ls!!) 7 , on 
aiqieal from tlie I’liiled States ciremt eoiirt for the disti-n-t ol Kans.as, Some ol 
tile apjieilants. wlio were tiie defendants lieiow, wi-re inenibi-is of a union of 
eooper.s, and otliers were menihei-s of tlie Trades Assemldy, a federated lalior 
organization in Kansas City, Kama. The O.xley Stave Con'ipaiiy nianufaetiired 
barrels and i-asks lor packing meats and otlier eonimodities. Tiie company liad 
introdiu-ed into Its plant i-ei-(aiii iiiaeliines for hooping barrels, to wlm-li oliiection 
was made by the coopers' union. On tlie refii.sal ot tlie company to discontinue 
the use of tlie maebines the coopers’ union (-ailed to its assistam-e tlie Trades 


'Stale 1 - (lliiWeli, S All Rep, S'lli, lliillKliiimii's i*iee, II V,l l.ilw .lemiuil .HI |',.,,i,le i- Uil/ie 1 
.N 1 (run Hep , linmi lliiHense ph ki-tiiiK wiisesmbiiieU mill I'ciM-elliiiK,, I'eeple i- Kiisikti IN 'v 
1 inn lU‘p , T'',! Sfi' iiNo iiii!\\h\ fU'CS icforri'tl in ln'low, [-nt'c .Vlti 
-M()oicm r llncklii\(Tsrnii'li, 23 Wockly (’niclimnll f,;iw JJiilh'liii, -l.s 

-‘IiijiiitCli.ms hH\ o Ihtii isviKdl HiHl (licir isviic Ii|.lu'l(l foi (Ilf iI’iihonHKnfii in llonlciiis i- O.xlcy 
( o , h3 1*0(1 Kf]), CiiM-y i* Cjncinnnd T\ po^cmphifiil I'nioii, I,", knl Rfp.,130: i!. t k r Kiiil- 
Uiiv lojimslers 1 lotocdvo I moii (Miclinniii). 77 K W K.-|i , i: Britc* »' Kvaii.s (iVmiM i\iuiia) 
Uwy aiKldt.ip U\v ,linirnal..5(;i, X<‘\v'((.rk Sun < iiso.appflliitc ctairl of • '■ ’ " 

inj unci ion was u*fusfil m Oregon, luit the hoycottiii); ticts ui this case ue r, 
a|>|)aiendy been dihcontiiiued. Ixiiigshore I’fmdng Co. r. ilowcU, 20 Oreir 
‘«Ad Rep.HPO 
f’ri Fed. Re[.. l;:r> 

Fed. Kep . ',(12 


■w York Couiiu, I8i(y. An 
■ less conspicuous uud bud 
,527. 
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Aflseinbly. luid a boycott of the product of the plaintiff was inaugurated. The 
lueiubei M of tin' two organizations declared and published that they would refuse 
to use goods i)acked in ])ackap's. barrels, cic., made by tlio Oxley Company, and 
I'specially gnv(^ notice io Swift A' (knnpany, largo i)ack(‘rs, of this intention. 

The coil it declared tins lioycott unlawful, and asserted that courts gc'iierallyhave 
condemned boyiadts intended to intorfeiaa otherwise than bylawful competition, 
with tin' business alfaira of otlnu’s. Employ»'es liavearight to abandon service 
but not dictate to tlu^ em]iloy<T what kind of implements be shall use. 

2 . Denial of the illegality of boycott—There are almost no American cases whicli 
afliuii the legality ol boycotts by labor organizations. Tliis maybe due to tlie 
tact that only the more extreme cases have conn'before the courts. There aie 
countless minor boycotts, ii.sually miTcly consisting of tin* publication of “unfair 
lists by tra<le union.s, wliicli have' never been bi ought under judicial coi^nizance. 
The following extract from tli(! dissenting opinion of,I udge Caldwell, of tlie United 
States circuit, court, in th (3 Oxh'y Stave Company casi', j isfc descnb<-d. is. however, 
noteworthy. After lugiiig that the law of ('onspiracy appli(!s, if at all. to combina¬ 
tions for accomplishing liighly criminal and evil jmrposcs, and insisting that men 
have tile light 1.0 do collectively what they may do without wrong individually. 
Judge Caldw('ll proceeds: 

•'A conspiracy is doHned {■> be ‘any < ombination between two or more per,sons 
to aceomplisli an unlawful purpose. oi a, lawfid pni])os(' liy unlawtui nu'ans.’ Let 
the d('f(uidants action be testeil by tins iiilc. Their pui]»ose was to «lrivii the 
plaimitf‘s barrels out of the markei, by giving ])refei to the barrels produced 
by theii labor, and tins purp(»se was to be accoinplislicd by means of the coopers' 
and trades’ unions e\<‘rywheic' icfusing to buy tin* bai i els ]iiannfa<'turcd by the 
pL'iintiff, or any f>f tlie comiiioditics packed in tlu'ni by anyone. Divc'stt'd of tlui 
legal epitln'ts ami vcibiagc. tins is piecis(‘]y what the defendants propose to do 
and all they jnopose to do. And it is tins tlie court lias eiijoim'd IIkuii from doing. 
They aic enjoined from refusing to buy tlu' bairels. and the c ommo<litics packed 
in the s.nne. If the detendants aic not,allowasl todeteimnie fui- themselves wliat 
they will not buy, tln-y ought noi to ]t< allowed to determine wliat th»'y will buy: 
and tlu' court s guardianship sliould go a st(‘p further, and tell tlu'm what to \my. 
If the court can (‘iijoin th<' delVudauts Irom wiDidiawmg their ])atronage aiid 

supportfiomthc])laintitT,andp('isuadnig(»tlieistodoth(',sam<‘.itisnotpcrct‘]ved 

why it can not. by a mandatory iiipinctioii, make it, obligatory u])on the dchuid- 
ants to purchasf' 11 n' plaintilf's barrels and their contents, and ])ersnade otliers to 
do tlu; saim*. Tlu' invasion of tlu' natural lights and jici.sonal liberty of the 
defendants wouhl bt* no gicater in the one ca.M' than in the other.’’ 

To tli(' objection that the action of tln^ inemhei s of the union in boycotting the 
baiT<'ls_of tlie plaintilf was without pieper molivi', since tlieicwas no present 
complaint as to tlu' conditions of labor, ,1 u(lg(' (’aidwell luges that there certainly 
was danger that the action of the plaintitf, wliieli the detciidant sought to ])iv- 
vent by the boycott, would iillimati'ly endanger wagi'S, and that moreovtu* 
it is legitimate ami m'cessary tliat laboi-eis not (liu‘<-tly intiTcstcd slumld i oopi'r- 
ate with others to strengthen tlieir general cause •• The ca,use of om.‘ la,borer is 
the cause of all laborers. Oi‘gauiz<'<l labor must gi\e to each of its uK'Hiliers its 
colleeHve forceaud iidbieiice, elsi'tlu'y will tail one by one a sacntiei! to the greed 
of tlieir employers. If lalior organizations did not have the right to piotect and 
defend tin? interests of their miuubers, ]ndi\idiuilly as well as collectively, they 
would be of no utility ami would soon eome under abject submission to capital, 
which grantsnothiiigoflundamcntal value to wage-earners which it is not coerced 
to grant by the combimd power of the labor organizations or legislation brought 
about usually tbrougli their inlluence.” 

The language of this last paragraph would likewise apply to the sympathetic 
strike, and probably al.'-o to refusal to work with nonunion num 

There is another recent case iiiOiegon,' in whieli an injniietiou to restrain a 
boycott was refused. In this case, liowever. tint acts of the boycotters bad Ix'cn 
extremely moderate and liad not been long continued. The court was disposed 
to admit that there might be a causi' of action on account of tlie injury done, but 
was unwilling to employ tlie extraordinary rcimxly of tlu' injuiK'tion on the 
ground that tliere was no continuing danger of an irreparable injury. 

3 . Combination as an element in boycott.—It has already been pointed out tliat the 
elements of comldnation and of malicious intent are lield to be fundamentally 
important in determining tlie character of tlie action of persons engagi'd in strikes 
and boycotts. In several boycott cases the courts have laid stress upon the dan¬ 
gerous power against the person boycotted which results from the combination 
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of a large number of ^rsons. Thus, iu Bair c. Ebsex Trades Council* (New 
Jersey), the court dwells on tlie pi>wer of the groat combination of workingmen 
represented in the trades council, with their purchasing power of $ 400,000 weekly. 
In State v. Gliddc'n.^ the court points out that numiXTS can accomplish what 
one man can not. ’ 

On the other hand, as abo\e shown, the courts in certain instances have held 
that coiiiliination itself is in)t an element to be considered in a civil action for 
damages, declaring tliat the action must 1m* based upon actual injuries which, 
a.side troiii the coin lunation, would have been aetionable. On this point the court 
of civil apjicals of Te.xas slid, in a casi' of trade (not labor) boycott:* “A con¬ 
spiracy (at connnon law) cun ind lu* made tlu^ sul).i<*et ol a civil H<‘timi, although 
damages n'^ult, unless something is done wliicli. without the consjiiraey, would 
give a right of aelnni. In oilier woids. an act whii'h, if done by one ahnie, con- 
stituti's no ground of action, can not bi* made the ground ot such action by 
alleging it, to lia\e It.-ni done liy and tbriUigli a conspiracy of several. The true 
test as to whetlier siicli action will lie is whether or not the act aeeoniplislu'd after 
the eoiispiiacy lias been formed is itself aetionabh*.*’ 

Again in Bolin c. Ilollis. ’ the supienn' court of Minnesota la‘ld m most eiiiphatn* 
terms that the (‘haneiit of combination is not significant as a ground for civil 
damages in connection with the trade boycott.*' 

4 Malicious motive in boycott. -In those cases wlioro boycotts liavo been held illegal 
slri'ss IS frcijuenly laid by the couits upon the fact tiiat the motive of thosi* 
engaged iu the Inocott is malicious; that while tiiere may bo some thought of 
benefiting thciiiM'h es, tin* desin* to in.pii c the person lioycotted is e<»iiHpicuous 
and iicrhaps tin* iniiimiy motive. On this i)oint Stimsoii saysO 

“A eombmatioii ]nimarily to in^pir** a definite pei son or class of ])orsonsisan 
unlawful eoiis]iiiacy. though none ot the acts committed in carrying it out are 
unlawful in themselves, still mon*, of CDiirse, when the acts in themselves are 
unlawful. Tlie pnino (pii sduii in tin* law of boycott is that of intent. Was 
the intent pi imaiily to injuie another iierson. to molest him, or to control him in 
his lawful 1 ights and liberties; or was it a coinlnnalion. by doing acts which tlie 
jHTsons combining had lawful right to do. pnmanly to ])ctt(*r their own condition 
by getting tile emidoyer to alti'V liis conduct in relation to the persons comhiinng 
lliomsclves? It may be said in the beginning that, just as simple strikes are 
nearly a’ways lawful so boycotts ate in'arly always unlawful. Itisdiftieiilt to 
conceive of ;t boyiott conducted .solely by lawful acts, and with the sole object of 
henefiting Uie jieisons actually taking jiart, for the reason that nearly the only 
hiwfnl act tin* persons combining can do which lias relation to their employers, 
solrly. IS to refuse to work for liim. And this falls at once under the head of 
sli ike, So. wIh'H tlH*v peaceably per.suade others not to work for liim, and estab¬ 
lish a reasonahh* patrol or picket about his jdace of employment in so doing, this 
hills under the technical head of ]'ick(‘!ing. which is one of tlie usual adjuncts of 
a strike. But boycotts, or unlawful conspiracies, eoninionly entitle persons 
actually injured to daniage.s; they may he it'strained by injunction, and they 
subject the members thereof tocrimiiial hahility. whether any act bo done or any 
injury actually re.sult to the public ornot." 

In the case of Bame Essex Trades Council" the action of the hoycotters was 
held ro be malicious 1113111 y, the clement of mallei* making wrongful atds which 
would not have been wrongful if done without malice. Malice, continued the 
couit. need not he spite against the p(*rsoii boycotted, hut the desire “to injure 
him in liis business in order to force him not to do what lie had a perfect right 
to do.’’ 

So, too, in till* caseof Hopkins r. Oxley Stave Company ’ the United States circuit 
court of a])])euls dwelt U])oii the fact “ that the conduct of which the defendants 
below were accused can not be .lustified on the ground that the acts cont(*mplated 
were legitimate and lawliil means to prevent a po.ssihle future decline in wages, 
and to secure ('lu^doyinent tor a,greater nunihi'rof coopers. No decrease in the rate 
of wages liad been threatened hv the Oxley Stave Company, and, with one excep¬ 
tion. the members of the combination were not in the employ of the plaintiff 
company.” 

In the Toledo and Ann Arbor ease,*" described below (tip. 595 , 001 ), the court held 
that tlu* employees of othi'i* railroads who refused to haul cars from the Ann Arbor 
Railroad, not having themselves any grounds for complaint against their own 
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employers, were swayed by an evil motive—the desire to injure the Ann Arb( 
Company—and that“thouj?h the acts in themselves and (Considered singly ai 
innoc^ent, when the acts are done with malice, i. e., with the intention to injm 
another without lawful excuse,” they are unlawful. 

Again, in State v. Glidden,' the (ronrt declared that the fact that tin? (h'feiidan 
sought to better tlieir condition by the boycott did not divest their action of tl 
element of malice. “It is no answer to say th<^ <!on.spiracy wa.s for a lawfi 
purpose, to better their (umdition, to fix and advamn^ th(‘ir rate of wages * * 
Neitlu'r will tiieso defendants be permitted to advance their material interes 
* * * by any such ri'prehensible means. * * In siudi a case tlio din'i 
and primary objo(‘t must be regarded as th(‘ (h^struction of tlie laisiness. TI 
fact that it is designed as a means to an end, and that end. in its(df (xmsid(*r( 
a lawful one, does not divest the transaction of its cnminahty." 

It is (‘viilently extremely difiicnlt to decide in any particular (^as(‘ of boja^o 
wlu'tlier the malicious motive is i)resent, and es])ecial]y whetlnu' it is iiiiramoiu 
to the legitimate motive of benefiting ones' own condition. In several cases« 
trade boycott, that is. of boviadts instituted by one group of manufacturers ( 
traders against another, rather than by workingmen, the courts liave held th; 
the x^rimary motive ot the i)ers()ns engaging in the combination was to benel 
their own trade, and that tlaur acts could not be consideivd malicious.-' Thus 
is said in Uohn v. llolbs,' a cas<? of trade boycott: “ Tlie meie fact that the ])r 
posed acts of the defendants would have ri'sulted in ])laintitfs lo^s of gains ai 
lirofits d(H‘S not, of itself, render tliose acts unlawful or actionahh'. That depma 
on wlh'thcr the acts in and of themselves, unhuvtul " The conit in this ca; 
went furtlu'r. and lield that, piovidi'd tho acts wliicli result in in.iury to thii 
parties were tlieinsidvcs lawful, the fact that th(*y might he done willi maliidoi 
inb'iit would not render them unlawful. The court referred to several lib 
authorities in sui)x>ort of this xiosition. 

Tlie leading Enudish case of Allen v. F1o<m1, as alrt'ady pointed out. while appl 
ing to a state of facts somewhat diiferi'iit from the ouhn.iry boycott, seems ])ro 
ahly tohave (h'cided tludaw in England that malicious intent can not make ollir 
wise lawful acts actionable. 

On the other hand, several recent American cas('s of tiad(‘ lioycotts have In 
distinctly that the desire to interfi'n* witli the Inisim'ss of another pcix-n 
malicious, ;uid that the element of malice slioiild lie consnlcied as nuideni 
the acts dom* unlawful. Thus. Jackson c. Sbinfield. decided by siipremi'cou 
of Indiana in I St)}.'specifically dissdits from Eohit r. Hollis In Olive r. V; 
PatteiH tlie court of civilapix'als of Texas, following the pre\ious decision of tl 
same couit 111 Del/, r. Wuifree. held a tia<h‘ boycott, ]irccis(‘ly similar to that ■ 
the Bohn ea.se, to 1 h“ illi'gal, and said. “ \Vi‘ must liold, in the case Ix'fov us. t !i; 
the petition set up a goo<l cause of action, in clniiging that defendants iiad ma 
ciously influenced others noMo deal with plamiitfs, to their in.piry. It can not 1 
iK'ld that detemlants liail tla^ riglit to ])reventplaint.itfs from selling tocoiisumei 
or that such interference by Ihiun (defendants) was serving a legitimatepui'XK) 
connected with their own Imsiiiess.” 

6 . Coercion as an element in boycott.—Another thought which enters into the con 
decisions on the matter of boycotts is that of the right of employers to cai i y ( 
their Imsim'ss witliout hindrance, and of Die illegality of coercion. It is hi' 
tiiat thoactionsot boycottm-s tcuid to intnnge liotli on 1 he nglit of proxieity ai 
on the right of jieisonal liberty. In the Bair ease'’ the (ourt siiecifically says. ■ 
man’s busim^ss is his property. By the first section of the hill of rights of t l 
constitution of New Jerstiy, tlio riglit of aciiuinng. ])Ossessing, and x>r<>tectii 
l>roperty is classed as a natural and inalienable right which all men have. * * 
A hariufnl interfeieiice with the eircnlation and with the advertising in 
Barr's] paper was tlierefore an injury to his pro^ierty." And in the Oxh'v Sta' 
Comiiany ease it was said- “The right of an individual to (‘any on his husine 
as he sees fit nnd to use su(‘h employment of processes of manufacture as ho desir 
to use, iirovidod he follows a lawful avocation and conducts it in a lawful manm 
is entitled to as mneb consideration as his other x*'‘rsonal riglits; and the hi 
should afford protection against the ('fforts of ixiwerful combinations to rc)b hi 
of that riglit and coerce liis will by intimidating his customers and destroying 1 
patronage.” 
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As to the nature of tlie c<x‘rcion involved in the boycott^ th'^ court says: “ But, 
even in criminal law, I do not understand that intiiiudation. even wlien a statu¬ 
tory inp:re<lient of crime, necessarily presupposes personal injury or the fear 
thereof. The clear wei^dit of authority undoubtedly is that «\ man may be intimi¬ 
dated into doin^, or n'fraininf^ from doinj?, by fear of loss of business, property, 
or reputation, as w<'ll as by dread of loss of life, or injury to Inmlth or limb; .and 
the ext(‘nt of tins tear need not bo abject, but only smdi as to overcome liis judj?- 
ment. or imbu'e Inm not to do or to do that which otherwise lie would have done 
or h:iv(‘ hdt undone." 

A^^uin. in the leadiiiij; Enjj;lish case of Readna ?\ Druitt- Lord Brainwell said: 

“ No riLcht of propiMty or capital, about which there liad ])een so mucli decla¬ 
mation, was .so sacred or so carefully ^uardod by the law of this land as that of 
personal lilxTty. * * * But that liberty was not liberty of tb(‘ Ixxly only. It 
was also a liberty of tie; mind and will; and the Idierty of a man smiiid and will, 
to say how ho sliould bestow liimself and his means, liis talents, and ins industry, 
was as much a subject of the law's protection as was that of his body. (Generally 
speakinjr, tlie way in which people had emh^avored to control the' operation of 
the minds of men was by putting' restraints on tlieir liodies, and therdore w(‘ had 
not so many instances in wliicli the liberty of the mind was vindicated us was 
that of tlie body. Still, if any set of men a^ree amon^ themselves to coerce tliat 
liberty of mmd and th<night by compulsion and reslraiul. tliey would be guilty 
of a c'nminal olfeii.se, namely, that of cons])inng against the libeily of mind and 
fiM'edoin (*f will of tbos(‘ towar<ls wliom tliey so conducted theinselyes. lie was 
leleiring to coercion or coinpnlsion—sonn'tinng that was unpleasant aixl annoy¬ 
ing to thi“ mind operated upon; and lie laid it down as clear and undouiited law 
tliat if two or more jnuvnis agieed that they would by sucli means cooperate 
together against that liberty they wouhl be guilty of an iiidictabl(‘ oftViise. The 
laiblie liad an interest in tilt' way m which a man <lispi>scd ol his industry and 
liis capital; and if two or more ]H“rsons conspired by threats, intimidation, or 
molestation to deter or intliieiice him in the way m whicli lie should employ his 
industry, his talents, or liis capital, tlu'V would Ix^ guilty of a criminal otl'eii.se. 
Thiit was th(! common law of the land." 

It sliould be observeil, however, that some authorities hold that action of the 
sort iiivolvcil in the (U'diuary boycott docs not. constitute coeicion or intinudalion 
m the legal siuisi'. On this point Cooke says, in Ins work on the Law of Labor 
('oinbiiia. 1- ns:’' 

“■Asan.s t producing a reasonable fear of injury is itself unlawful, 

.so there is nothing necessarily unlawful in an act prixluciijg a fear of Uiwfid 
injury. * * * But, clear ns is the distinction when thus stated aiul illustrated, 

the Hppre<‘iati()U of it has been much obscuK'd by the ambiguity of the word 
* tlireat.’ as used in statutes, pleadings and judicial decisions. Ch'arly the Avord 
a])plies to an announcement of an inU'iition to do an unlawful injury. VVliether 
it shall be regarded as also applying to an announcement of an intention to do a 
lawful injury is a mere (piestiou of the use of language. But the inipoi tant point 
to notice IS, that an announci'ment of an intention to do a lawful act is not made 
unlawful merely by calling it a - tlireat.' * * * The rule, with this special 
application, thus becomes: Though bg iruy of iacuU'ni to a sfriko or hoijrotl, tt is 
not Htilau'/ul to aitnoimra oHf's inlniliou {or ihredtni) to do <i hiwfiil act, though 
such auuounccmcnt of infeutiou {or threat) pnxlucc injury or tifi-arof injury." 

So, too, in the great English case of Allen c. Flood,' where th<! (piestionat issue 
was the right of mnployees to threaten to (put em]>loym(‘nt unh'ss a certain jier- 
son were disehargfHl, the court Indd that such a threat could not be considt^red 
illegal coercion. While th*‘ circumstances hero are different, tlie general principle 
laid down m the language of the court would seem applicable eipially in regard 
to tlu' boycott. 

0 , Eights of third parties.—Still a farther point involved in certain boycott cases 
is as to the right of third parties who are threatened with a withdrawal of patron¬ 
age fi om tliem or with some other injury in <;ase they continue to have dealings 
with the person against whom the main boycott is directed. The most conspicu¬ 
ous case involving this qin^stion is that of Moores x\ Bricklayers' Union.^ In this 
ca.se a union boycotted a certain boss bricklayer and notified all material men 
that anyone selling material to him would also he boycotted. Tlie plaintiffs con¬ 
tinued to sell lime to the bricklayer and the union notified the plaintitts’ customers 
that none of its members would do Avork with mat<*rials furnished by the plain¬ 
tiffs. The court laid stress on the fact that the dealings between the boycotted 
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bricklayer and the material men, or between the material men and their cus¬ 
tomers, “ had not the remotest natural connection cither with defendants’ wages 
or their other terms of employment. There was no competition or possible con¬ 
tractual relation between plaintiffs and defendants wliere tlieir interests were 
naturally opposed. * ♦ * The immediate motive of defendants here was to 
show to the building world that punishment and disastei necessarily follow the 
defiance of their demands. The remote motive of wishing to better their cf)ndi- 
tion by the power so acquired will not, as we think we have shown, make any 
legal jastification for defendants’ acts.” ' 

7 . Boycott in railway cases.—Several of the important reC(mt railway labor cases 
have involved a form of the boycott. Railway boycotts ai*e peculiar in that the 
element of i)ersuadiiig the gciu-ral ))ublic to nduse to i)atronize IJio pm’soii boy¬ 
cotted, which is usually the mo.st cib'irive feature of the boycott, is not the chief 
one. The boycott is primarily a refusal to liamlle cars, which has a mm h more 
serious effect upon the pcison or company boycotted than could ever arise simply 
from the concerted refusal of a grou]> of workingiiieii to buy the juo<lucts of the 
ordinary employer. By lefusing to luindle cars the owner of the <‘ars is deprived 
altogether of their use; even if tlit* public desnvs to patroiii/.i; bnu it can not do 
so, because the cars can not be hauled, FuitluTiuore, cfitain c!ass<'s of cars, 
e8pe<ually Pullman cars, ai<‘ hauled by the railwavs undiT contiact. and the 
refusal oi employees to handle them n'sults in the violation otthecontia<;t. Most 
important, however, in the legal decisions <’on(a‘rning railway boycotts is the 
thought that such boycotts aie an inteitVn'Uce with interstali' <-ommevce and 
a violation of the specific provisions of United States laws on that sulqect. For 
this reason the fuller consideration of the cases of lailway boycotts is dcferrtsl 
to another section. 

8. Trade boycotts.—A number of casc.s have come before tlu^ coui ts involving 
boycotts by one group of prodmau's or traders against another person or group (^f 
persons. Preci.sely the same primuph'S s<'rm to be involved in what may be 
called the trade boyiaittas in the boycott by labor or^ani/.alions. In tlie trade 
boycott there is often, however, the additional cKuiient of comlnnation in 
restraint of trade, the persons (uigaging in the boycott seelring by nu'ans of it To 
secure a monopoly. Without going into tlie geiicial consideralion of tin* im'lhods 
of enforcing monopolies, it may be point(‘d out that in S(‘veral casr.-, ilie highest 
courts have refused to condemn the tiade boycoit, althougli in oilier eases they 
have idaced their lian upon it. There si'ems to be no leconeiliation of the eoii- 
flicting decisions. 

The leading ca.se of Bohn Manufacturing Uo, r. IIollis was decided by the 
supreme court of Minnesota in and held the trade; boycott to be legal. In tins 
case tluMlefendaiits were an association of retail lumber deMlers lu soveral of the 
Northwestern States. The obp'ct of tin' association was to juoti'ct its nienibers 
against sales by wholesale dealers to contractors directly and tocomiirl them to 
.sell only to retail dealers. By rule of the organization tin* plainlill. having sold 
goods to a contractor directly, was hneil b) per cent on the amount of the sale. 
On refusing to pay the tine notices were sent to all members of the assoeiatioii 
that the plaintiif had refused to comply with the rules and that In* should not be 
patronized. He applied for an inpinction to prevent tin' ciiculatiou of these 
noti(;es, which was refused by the supreme court. The court .sanl: 

’“It is p(;rfectly lawful for any man ^ to refuse to work for or to deal 

with any man or class of men, us he sees tit. * * The right winch one man 
may exercise singly, many, after consultation, may agico to ('xorcise .lointly, and 
make simultaneous declaration of their choice. * * * Summed u]». and stnpped 
of all extraneous matter, this is all defendants have done or threatened to do. and 
we fail to see anything unlawtnl or actionable in it." The I'ourt held that retail 
lumber yards in the various localities are a public necessity, and that wlien manu¬ 
facturers or wholesale dealers .sell at retail directly to consumers tlu'y injuriously 
demoralize the retail trade, so that associations of the ('haracter di'scrilied are a 
legitimate dc'fense. 

A somewhat similar case was that of the Dueber Watch Case Maimtacturiiig 
Co. r. Howard Watch Co.,-^ decided by the Federal c<iurls. The defendants had 
agreed among themselves to maintain a fixed price for their goods and to refuse 
to sell to any person who should buy the goods of the plaintiff. The court held 
that there was no allegation tliat the defendants were sei'king to absorb the 
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entin' trade or that they actually c.ontrollod any part of it or tliat the price# 
fixed by tliein were nnfair. Thei (' iiii^ht be, it was <lec]iired, many perfectly 
legitimate reasons for such an a^nu'ement aside Irom any intent to monopolize. 
The decision that such an a^^reena-nt was unlawful ••'would make unlawful 
ahiKj.st ev<‘ry combination by which trade and comiufrce se<‘l{ to extend their 
lutlucncc and enlarge their nroHts.” It is noteworthy, iiowever, that the Dueber 
rompany afterwards brou^dit suit a^tainst tlu^ Ilowanl (’oini):iny for conspiracy 
in the New York courts and the char^'e was njdield.' 

Tlie oianion in Bolm c. Hollis has been diri'etly opposed in scviu’al ]u-ecis(dy simi- 
I;ii eas(‘s. Thus, iii.lackson c. Stanfudd.-tlH‘ siipieme couil of [luhaiia decided 
tliat a coinlnn iTioii «d‘ retail lunil»er dealers to refuse to iial roni/.e wholesale d(‘al- 
ers who should sell dir<'et ly to contractors or I’onsninei,^. a cum' idiuilical with that 
m MiniieMita. was unliwtiil The court speeifieally slated that it consideri'd the 
decision in Rolin e Hollis to b<‘ in conflict witli approved aiitliorily. •• Tlu* ^^n-at 
wei;,ditot' aull'oritv supp u ts t he docti iiie tliat wluTe the i)olicy piiisiUMl against 
a trade or business is of a menai m.ir character, calenlated to (h'stroy or inpire tlie 
hnsiness of the person s) eni^ai'ed. eitiler by threats or iiitiiiiidati'on. it liecomes 
iiiilawfnl, and the jr-ison inthctinif the wron^ is aiiienahle to tin* uijui-ed jiarty in 
a <‘ivil action lot ilania.yes tlieiefor. ll. is not a iiKue ji.issue, let-alone ]>olic'y. a 
withdrawal ot all hiismess relations, nitereoui se. and fellowshiji that creatc's tlie 
liahditv. luit the threats and intiniulation shown in tiie coin])la.int.’' 

Anolhei case o| the trade huycott. pi actically .similar mils jial ure to the two 
last citeil. was that of i )b\e r Vim l\itleii. ■ m wliu h the eoiiri of civil a])pi‘als in 
Texas decided t It,it tins foi in of tixule e<nnhination and bovei)|t e a ;;roiind for 
civil act ion. It was held that the actual in.inrv to the jilanililV. h.i\ in'; been done 
with a maheious niolue and involvim; an mterfe] miee' willi lus l.nvl iil riLtlits. was 
basis for a <daiiii for <lania^'-es The opinion in tins east' followid eiosely Unit in 
l)elz n. Wintrei'.' also decided in Tmxas. wlieia' tla* circumstances were, closely 
similar.*' 

9 Legislation as to boycotts. —Then' are many States wlneli liave .statutory [irovi- 
slolls [iioliibit in;^^ intniiidat ion, toi ee. or t liri'.it s t oi rlie purpose of jn I'veiitin^ any 
]>erson Irom enteiiii” or continiiim^ in ani einidoyineiil Tltese statutes may, lii 
some instances. hi‘ mlmpii'led as refeniny to acts ilcsup,,.,] to ]>ievent emjihtyi'vs 
tiom continuing tlmir hnsincss, altiion.iili (lieir pninaiy puipose is to previ'iil 
interfert'' --e with eiii] h»yees '' The stal ules of a lew of these Stales (New Hami)- 
shire. Kliou ' Island, North l)akota. Soiifli 1) dcot.i. Oidalioma, (xefU't^ia. and Ala¬ 
bama) a.re (imesvliat more jtencial. and pi'oliilut intmTerence witli any pcr.sonin 
the coinhiet of a luwliil luisiness. trade. oi eiiiiiloymt'iit. While this lanttmige 
also Is ])erluii)s primaiilv intemled to .applv to interference witli (‘injiloyi'es, if can 
very ri'adily he applied to inlerferi'iiei'with ein]>]oyers. Paitof flie'States pist 
nam»‘d. ltow<'V(‘r, limit the definition of mterferein»'with business and omploy- 
mcnt by the words ■•by any use o( tone, threats, or inlimidation,” or Kimih'ir 
language.-Old it would nunain for the coiiits to <leeidi‘wlietlier the injiuytoa 
man s Imsincss by a iieaeelul boycott would he Inouglit uiidei these ]>rovi.sions. 

Aside from these slat'Utes ii'lat ing to acts ol individuals, 1 he special law.s regard¬ 
ing I'omhmations ,ind consim acies sometimes coni am in ovisions es|)ecially ai){)]i- 
cabli‘ P) hoycotts. Thus, in New' Voik. Minnesota. Mississipja. and North Dakota 
i-oiubinatioiiH •• to pvevi'ut another liom e\eri ning .i lawliil lia<le or calling, or 
doing any other lawful act. by force. Ihreats. or inl.imidation," are unlawful con- 
sjiivacies. In Illinois a l•oIuh^TUltlon for the jmrjiosc ot depiiviiig tlie owner or 
posse.ssor of prop(‘rty of its lawful use and iminagement is cnmmal by statute. 
North Dakota., South Dakota. Montana, and Oklahoma dei dare comhimitions to 
commit any act inpinous to trade or coninK'rce nnlawTul. a provision wliu h 
might he made apply to boycotts. If. however, any of the.se provisions defining 
nnlaw'ful combinations should lie held by th<‘ courts inap])licable to jieaeeful boy¬ 
cotts, the statnti's of tiie. States referred to, as w'ell as flio.se of some “ili(*r States 
which expressly repeal the common law of criminal conspiracy. wouM apparently 
make combination-, to lioycott law’ful. 

A few States ha\c ihstinct provisions declaring the boycott unlawful, mde])end- 
ently of tlie definitions under the law of conspiracy already referred to Tlu'se 

'24 N. Y, Siipploineiit, MT 
-3()N K Rvp , ;n5,;g)2 
•‘2r>S. VV. Rep, -128 
nos W. Rep.. Ill 

f'See tiPo eaves taking-(lie.siiiae stund, Ynn Horn v Van Horn. .% N l Law. :t]S, F'eople r I'etlifrani 
( Micliigan). 31 N W Hep , iss 

"8eo reganliny Hlatutos on iriiimiaation, page .^<7s The statnies en hoveotlniK ’irc‘ ni ire fiillv 
described in Reports of IndnstrlHl Commission, Vnl V, pp 651-71. lyi, 13.5 
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States are Maine, Illinois, Kansas, Wisconsin, and Colorado, Such statutes, 
wliile differing in detail, aKree in declaring unlawful combinations and conspir¬ 
acies with the criminal intent to in,jure the person, character, business, or prop¬ 
erty of another, Illinois specifically refers to the ordinary methods of boycotting, 
such as the distribution of circulars, posting or printing of notices, etc. 


CIlAI’TFJf VIII, 

l!,\IIiWAY STRIKIiS .\NI) BOYCOTTS. 

During th(‘ past (lecadt* then' have Ixm'TI iinmerons important <l('(!iHions by t.lio 
Fodoral courts re^^ardiiif^ strikes and otlu'V lalior diflicnlties upon interstate rail¬ 
roads. Thof^reater miinlHTof the.s(M‘asesc(‘ntered around the KT'<-3atClnca^"o strike 
of 1H‘M, hut both liefore and since tliat time other labor ditik-ultics have been made 
tile Hui).i('<d oi decision liy the United States (-ourts. The special conditions undi'r 
wbieli ib(‘so strikes and di.sputes have arisen, and lli*' provisions of buv applicable 
to them iindi'r tlie statuti's of tlie United Stall's, seni' to distiiij^nisb iKirtain prin- 
(“ipb's underlying the court ‘leeisions in these eases which ai»' not usually foiiml 
111 eonia'ction with the decisions as tt> other classes of labor disputes. Aiter ana- 
ly/an;^ r]:<*se \n iiiciples we may consider the specific acts as to wlmdi adjudu^ation 
has been made. 

A. GENERAL PRINCIPLES LAID DOWN BY COURTS. 

1 . Interference with intorstalo commerce generally. TIh' most de('|>l^ underlyin,!^ 
ilionght oL the .Federal courts lu e.ises in\ olvin^ labor dispute's on intei state' eum- 
mewe-<‘ railroaels is. appaie'iitly, that the' ])roleetie)ii of inteTstate eeuiime'rce* is tho 
pe-culiar care' of the' Federal (Government, and ttiat obstmedion of tliat eennmercei 
IS an eiffe'iise' ])niiis]iable as a e-rinie' ami alsee siihjfct fe) re'.straint by injunction. 
Iie‘ferene(' is tre'ennaitly ma<le be the' immeii.se im))orta.iie'e of uiiintt'i nipte'el tiaffic 
(ever interstate transjMntatmn lines to the we'Uare' <it all classes of eilizens. It is 
liointedout that active' interfe'ienee' with such eomuK're e* results in the' most seeri- 
ous public inpiry and may tlire'ate'ii Ili<' ve'i y lives of laiate numbers of citizens. 
Althou^di most of tlie decisions se'e'k to brin.e: inte'vfei ('iiee* with uiter.state <9)m- 
niereei eithe'i* under the' piveise (i*ntis of the interstate eomnieree a<-t or of the' 
antitrust act of IH'.io.or (o treat it as obstrue’tnuis of llie* mails, theie are se'veral 
instaiicGs in which the courts appear to eonside'r sueli iiilerfere'nee' as ilh^^al inde¬ 
pendent of any siieeitie- staline\ allhoii^di nsiniUy eweii in such eases \hv statutes 
are' also eite'd as stri'iigthi'inniL; the position taken. 

Thus refe'iTing to the strikes ^lowin^^ out of the Pullman dispnb' in bS!i-t .Indgo 
Taft of the United States circuit eouit of the soulhein eli.stned. of Ohio' said 

“ But the illegal eharaeti'r of tins eombina1i<»n, with D<'bs at ils h(\id and Phe¬ 
lan as an associate does not defiend alone on the geiieiMl law of l)o>cotts. The 
gigantic character of tlie conspiracy of the' American Itailway Union staggers the 
iinaginatiou. The railroads have be.'come asiu'cessary to lib' and health and (-om- 
fort of the iieople ot Ihis eoiiiitry as are the arteries ot llie liuman body, and yet 
Debs ami Phelan and tlie'ir associates proposed, by inciting the cmployt'es of all 
the' railways in the' eeuintiy to suddenly <iuit their service* without any dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the* terms of their own employment, to paralyze* utterly all the traffic 
by which the ])t‘ople live, and in this way to conijiel Piil]m<in. for whose acts 
neither tho public nor tin' railway eompanie's are* in the slightest degi’eo responsi¬ 
ble, and over whose* acts they can lawfully exercise no control, to pay more wages 
to hiH employees. The merits of the controversy between Pullman and his 
employees have no bearing whatever on the h'gality of the combination effected 
through tho American Railway Union. The purpose, shortly stated, was to starve 
the railload eoiupanies and the* public iiib) compelling Pullman to do something 
which th(*y had no lawful right to compel him to do. Certainly tlio starvation of 
a nation can not bo a lawful purpose of a (aimbinatiejii, and it is utterly immate¬ 
rial whether the purpose is eifeeted by mean.s usually lawful or otherwise.” 

The court in this case, however, referred also to the* antitrust act of 1890 , and 
concluded by liolding Phelan guilty of contempt of court in inciting a strike 
among tlie employees of the receiver of the^ Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas 


1 In re Phelan, 02 Fed. Rep., 803,821. 
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Pacific Railway Company. The element of boycott and the absence of the direct 
motive on the ])art of the strikers to benefit their o\ni condition were especially 
con.sidercd by the court in reaching' this decision. 

In our study of the le^^ality of strikes we have always referred to the Northern 
Pacific Railway strike of 181 ) 4 . and the cases f?rowinj? out of it. It will be remem¬ 
bered that Jud^^e Jenkins, in tlu'ca.se of Panmu's' Loan and Trust Company v. 
Northern Pacific Railroad ('ompanyj issued an in.iunction prohibiting the 
employees of that company from (piitfing employment with a purpose of ciip- 
pling its property or hindering its oper.itit)n. and also from combining and conspir¬ 
ing toijiiit for those purposes. When upholding this order, the judge r(‘t<*rrtMl to 
tin* jiaralyzing eib'ct ol the stoppagi* of the commerce of tlie vast railroad. 
'• Many portions <if States would have been shut off in the midst of wintiu* from 
necessary supidy of clotlung, food, and fuel, the mails of (lu* ITnited States would 
have Ijoen stopped, and thc‘ general business of seven States, and tlie commerce 
ot the whole country passing ovci this railway would have been .sn.spended for an 
indefinite time." 

The case of the Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railway Company t\ 
The Peiinsylvnnni and other railroads.-' which was decided in the circuit court of 
Oliio in IS'ij. was (piite analogous in some ways to tin' Phelan case. While the 
collit especially dwelt on tlie tliou^lit tliat the refusal of engineers on tlie Lake 
Sliore Raihoad to haul eais coining from the Ann Arbor road was a violation of 
tlu! interstate coinmerci' act. which piolnbits diseriinination against traffic 
brought from other railioads. stic'Ss wa,s also laid on the idea of th<‘ serums 
(‘ffeet of conceited cessation ot work Ujion a great lim* of intmstate comnienac 
“Till* suspimsion <d' work on the line of such avast railroad, by tlie arbitrary 
acdion ot the body oi its ein’iiieeis and liremen, would paialyzetlie businc'.ss of 
tin' mitire country, I'li tailing looses, aii<l l)iingin'4 disaster to thousands of nnoffimd- 
ing citizens. * All thcsci-vil losullswouhl follow to the public because 

ot the HI hitrary action ol a tVw bundled men, who, without any giKwance of their 
own, without any d]s]mte witli their own emtil<)>ev as to wages or hour.s of serv¬ 
ice. as apiicar.s fiom tlie e\ideiiee in this case, (put then einploum'iit to aid men. 
It maybe, on some roa<l of nnnoi iinpoitance. who ]ia\ea diftVroucc with tlieir 
'‘iii[iloyer. » x ft is not necessary, for the i)iiri)osesoL'this ease, to undertake 
to (h'lim^ with greater certainly the cevact relud' winch such cases may properly 
invoke " 

lu till" ’ast, as in praelically all of tie* cas(‘s which we have considen'd, there 
ai(“ fouiu) "ome special circumstances, such as the element of boycott, tlie pri'seiice 
(►r alleged jiresence of intinndatioii and actual i)h\sical obsti uction to eommerce, 
or iuterter» nce with the mails. If is conseipienlly ditlicult to know how far such 
expressions as those* abo\e^ (pioted are meiely used to strengthen tlie position 
take-n by the c-ourts in condemnation of ai-ls having tliesc spes-ial characteristics. 
It IS ])ei haps doubtful wludhei in the absi'uce of any of these aggiavuting circum- 
stanees the eomts would consuh'i meu^ interfereiict* with interstate coimneice 
by letnsal to work or by (putting (“injiloyment as ilh'gal The point of sucli 
(‘X]iressions as those rpioted seems to he (diiefiy b* show tliat c(‘rtain acts of Blrik- 
eisin conmudion witli infci state eomiiuTci* have a mor*^ serious effi'ct rlian similar 
acts in otluT occupations, although even in such other occujiations they would In* 
usually lield illegal. 

2 . Interference in violation of antitrust act of 1890 .—The first section of tlic antitrust 
act ol 18110 IS as follows, " tAei y eonlriK t.-•oiiihination in thi* form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or cominerci^ among tin's<‘vcral 
States, or with foreign nations, is herel>y declared to be ilh'gal. Eveiy t)erson 
who shall niak(‘ any such contract oi (uigugc in any sindi (aunbination or con¬ 
spiracy shall 1 m' deeim d guilty of a nnsdeim'anov and on conviction tlu'n'ot shall 
be pnnislK'd by fine not e.xceeding S.J.OOU, (u* by iiniirisonmeiit not excelling one 
y(‘ar, or by both said punishments, in tie* discretion of tlie court. ' A further 
provision of this .same act authorizes the issue of injunction by the Federal courts 
to restrain and prevent such contracts or comlmiations. 

This act has been sevm’al times invok(;d by thi* courts against combinatioiiH of 
workingmen employed in connection with railroad.s, and il was perhaps the main 
reliaiua; in the issue of injunctions and tie* nunishmcnt of strikers in connection 
wuth tlu‘ railway strikes of Seveial a<lmit that the primary pnii>osc of the 

act of 181)4 was to prevent tmmbiiiations of capital,but they go further and declare 
that in the mind of Congress there was probably some thought of applying it also 
to coiubiuatious of workingmen, and that in any case, in the absence of any iiro- 
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vision to the contrary, the courts are entitled to make a broad interpretation 
and to apply the law to any combination interfering with interstate commerce. 
The argument in defense of this extension of the application of the antitrust act 
is most fully stated by the United States circuit court in the Debs case:' 

“ It is jieriiaps apparent that the original measure, as proposed in the Senate. 

‘ was directed wholly against trusts, and not at organizations of labor in any form.’ 
But it also appears that before the bill left the Senate its title had been changed, 
and material additions made to the text; and it is worthy of note that a proviso 
to the olTect that the act .should not be construed to apply to any arrangements, 
agreements, or combinations made between laborers * * * was not adopted, 
♦ * * But it IS more significant that, upon the introduction of the bill into the 
House, the chairman of the .ludiciary tlommittee, as reported in the Congressional 
Record (vol, 31, pt. ■’), p. 1089), made the following statement 

Kow. Just wlial cDiUriK'ts. what coinliiiiutioii-- iii Itic Icriii ol tinsts, ur wluii (’(Hispirai'ics will lx* in 
restralIII of litulu <ir ctHnnirrcc, inciitionud lu llu* hill, will not he kiutu ii until the t ourts have coii- 
.wtnicd and interpreted (hit pr<)\i«i(>n 

It is therpforo tlie pnvilejco iuu\ duty <»f the I'ourt, nncontrolh'd by (considera¬ 
tions drawn from otlier sources, to Hnd the meaning; of the statutit in the terms of 
its provisions, inltu'preted liy tlu* settled rules of constnU/tion. ’ 

In anotlier case a jud^ie of a Federal court spetiks as if tlu* intention (if Con- 
gr(‘ss to apply this .li-t lo c()mbiiiatious of w'orldiigmen was very distinct:-’ 

'•The growth of niilw:i\s in this country, and the comhinations ot laborers 
employ! d on tho.si* roads for the ])ur])ose ol enrorcing. by strikes or otlierwise, 
what they ciuiceivcd to be tbeir ]ust lights, liad leil to a condition of things 
that, in the .pidgment of ('ongn'ss. iinule it imjnT.itivt* that the courts of tlie 
United States * * should he clothed with the power ot laying their strong 
hands on thes-Miien. * With that view of national duty, on July 2, IS'.X}. 

Congress enacted a law that (‘iilargiHl tlu* jurisdiction of tin* Fcdcial courts, and 
authorized tlu'in to apiily the lestj-aiinng \)ow(‘i ol the law for llui purpose of 
checking lawh'ss interft'reiice with tlu* mails and with railroad business. 

The mahilityof the court in the Deh^ case to showfiom tlie di'hatt-s inOongre.ss 
anything more than an unwilhngiu'ss specifically to (^\(‘m])t labor organizations 
from tlu* application of tin* anlitiust law makes it viu’y douhti iil w'ludlu'r .'lUch a 
strong statement as that just ([noted ri'gaiding the iiiicntioii ol Oongri'ss is in 
accuirdance with the facts. Nevertheh'ss. m sevf'ial otlu'r cases the courts havi* 
spiK-ifically aiiplusl the act of ISIH) to labor oigaiiizatioiis, ■ 

It should he noticed, further, that tlu^ statutory law of consinracy is framently 
invoked by the Federal courts in connection with tlicir expressions as to the ille¬ 
gality of intertercncc with interstate commerce. The element of comhination 
under the common law. as we havi* sc(‘n, is treat('d as giving a ditrerent charac¬ 
ter to acts from that winch they would pos^ess as acts of individuals. The com¬ 
mon-law ju'inciph' is .stated in tlu* following provision of tlie Revised Statutes ()t 
the United States (.see. 544(1): “ If two or niori* peisons conspire (‘itluu- to commit 
any offense against the United States, or to defraud the Uniti'd States in any 
manner or for any purpose, and one or more of siicii parties <lo any act to effect 
theoliject of the conspiraev,all the parties to such conspiracy shall he liable to a 
penalty of not less than $ ROOD and not more than $10,01)0, and to imprisonment 
not more than two years.'’ , 

In several of the charges made by Federal .judges to the grand .iiirios and petit 
juri(‘H in railroad cases, they underfake to analj’ze tlu* eh.'meiits of the offense of 
conspiracy. We have alrt'ady ahovi* ([noted several ol tliese utterances in oui 
study of tiio law of conspiracy, pp. T).")!, 5.50. 

3. Obstruction of mails.—Another [irinciiile underlying the decisions of the Federal 
courts with reference to strikes on railways is that of tlu; ilh^gality of obstruct¬ 
ing the mails. In several of the decisions this matter is nd'erred to, although 
practically always in conjunction with interferema^ with interstate commerce. 
The United States statute, with ri'ference to obstructing the mails, provides: 
“ Any person wlio shall knowingly and willfully obstruct or retard tlie passage of 
the mails, or any carriage, horsig driver, or carrier carrying the same, shall, foi 
every such offen.se, he punished by a fine of not more than $100. ^ Other provi- 


1 In re Ms, lU FeO. Rep , 717 

2J(iNtice Baker m r S r .-iKlcr, (I'i Fed Kep , 

«U. S. r. (’axHidy (Cal ), (>7 Fed Kep , ui re Plielan (Oliio), (.2 l*ed Rep.. U. S. V. fclliolt, 6. 

^<8ce l^ie charge of Judge <irosHcii[> to gratKi ]iir>, (>2 Feil Kej', S2S, charge ot Judge R<)X'i, 62 ted. 
Rep S3-1 charge of Judge Morro", (>2 Fed. Rep., H40. iii re Phelan, 02 Fed. Rep., 803; United Slates 
ii.tiassldy, 07 Fed Rep , 698 
6 Revised Statutes, sec, 3905, 
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eions of the law require railways to carry mails in accordance with their an-ange- 
ments with the G()v<‘rnment. 

In his charge to the grand jury, in the United States district court in California, 
Jnlv 13, 181)4,* Judge Morrow reterred to tliis statute, and decd.ared tliat there 
could be no question that the passage of the mails on (•(*rtain lines of railway had 
been obstructed, the (piestion for tin* jui-y to decide being as to wliether the 
strikers or the railroad company, or both, wt^re respon.sible. 

About th(‘ .same time Judge Grosscnp. in Chicago, gave a cliarge t<» tlie grand 
jury, in which he referred to tiie law of conspiracy, and declare(l that if tin; jury 
slumld find that a body of men liad combined together for tin* purpose of bindei - 
iiig i)r obstructing the mails, whether temporarily or permanently by forcible 
methods, or by (juittingimiployment and preventing otliers, by threats, intimida¬ 
tion, or violence, from tnldiig their ])laces, it would I'onstitnte a criminal 
conspiracy.’ 

4. Violation of interstate-commoice act oi 1887. -In only one case have the snecitii’ 
provisions of the iut(Tstak‘-commerce act hwu invoked against strikers and com- 
Imiations of workingnu'n. This was tin* case of tlie Toletlo, Ann Arbor and 
North Micliigaii Railroad r. the Peniisylvaiiia and othei- lailroads. decided by 
Judges Taft and Ricks in the LIniled Slates circuit conrl of tlu* nortluu-n district 
ot Oliio m 

In this c.as(‘ the eiigmeeis nn the Lake Slioie and Michigan Soullnu-n and other 
railroads connecling with Die Toledo and Ann Arbor Railroad refused to liaiil 
cars coming from that, road on the ground that tlieic was an aiitlioiized stiikc^ of 
the Brothelliood nl Locouiolue Lngiiiceis on the Ann Arbor line. TlitM-ourt 
referred to the proviNiou ot the int<‘rstat(‘-commevce act wiiicli r(‘(piir(‘s all com¬ 
mon earners to •• afford all r('asonable, proper, and equal facilities for the inh'r- 
changeof tiaflic betwecai llieir i<‘>.peelive lines, and for the receiving, forwarding, 
and d(‘liV(‘ry ot pa.'.sengeis .ind piojierty to and fiom their sevi'ral liiu's.” A 
further section (if the same act. imposing a piuialty npoji any officer, agent, *• or 
])erson acting for or employed l)y such coi poiation " for omitting to do anything 
reipiired by the act, was also cited Judge Tall di‘clared that the law could 
jirobably be fairly inleipietcd t<) ujij.ly directly to locomotive engineers refusing 
to liandle inbu.staP' fri‘iglit. sinc<“ engineers aie " persmis cmjdoyed by " a com¬ 
mon carriei'. If. howcs’cr. lieadih.'d, tiiis section should he interpreti'd as i eferring 
only to .uanagingolh-’cis and agents, the acts ol lh(‘ sinkei s would still be illegal. 
Anyone . net essfully .iiding. al>ertiiig, or procniingan officer oi agiuit to violate 
the law Wimld ))i‘ pnnishahle as a onn<-ii)al. i'etsous combining and consiuring 
toprocuie the commitment ot a criiin' by otlieis are subject to tlie statutory law 
of (‘onspiracy. The act of w itlihohling labor wliieli miglit under other circum¬ 
stances be altogellici legal becomes illegal if designed to mduee <U‘ compel 
another to commit an unlawful act. The emu I in this caseissiied an injunction 
to restrain the defendant railroad companies and tfieii agents and (‘mployees 
from refusing to liaul these eais. andanotluT injunction restraining P. M. Arthur, 
chief of the Brotlierliood of Locomotive Engiiiceis, from issuing an older requir¬ 
ing employees of tlu' defendant compames to ndusi' to liaul such cars, (ijee 
further discussinn below.) 

6. Contempt of receivers.—Still another giound loi di'claring certain acts of strik¬ 
ers and labor organizations m coiineetiim witli interstati' commerce to be illegal 
is found in the fact that certain common cann rs are m tlie hands of rec'eivers 
appointed by and resjKuisiblB to the courts Various acts iiave lieen punished on 
the ground that, being directed against tlie ottictus of tlie court, they constituted 
contempt of court. And the granting of mjunetions has at times been specially 
defended for the proba-tion of railroads in the hands <»f reciuvers. 

The leading case wheie thk principle is involved is that of Thomas r. Cincin¬ 
nati. New Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway (.^mqiany.m lo Phelan, which grew 
out of tlie Pullman strikiu and was decided liy the United States circuit couit of 
the eoutheni district of Ohio July 13, 189-1.■* Plielan was endeavoring to persuade 
the employees of the receivers of the above-uained railroad to (piit work and to 
prevent others from taking their places. Tin* court, after declaring that tlie pur¬ 
pose of Phelan and of the combination with winch he was connected was illegal 
on various grounds, lield further that the acts of Plielan, as directed against 
receivers appointed by the cuiurt. were in contempt, and he was accordingly 
imprisoned for 0 months. 

In the Northern Pacific Railway case. ’ Judge Jenkins, in issuing an injunction 
to prohibit the employees of tlie company from abandoning service in such a way 

>G2Fcd. Rep , SIO. 844 0)2 Fed Rep . S0;5 
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aH to cripple the operation of the railroad by the receivers thereof, declared that 
an employee deeming himself wroiiRCd by the action of the receivers had a peace¬ 
ful remedy by appeal to the court, which had authority to direct the receivers in 
their treatment of the emiiloyees. 

In the case of the United States r. Kane' the action of strikers in attempting 
to prevent cngiiKsu-H from running trains by method.s which the court lield to 
involve ’ntimnlation, was declared I'onteinpt of court because the road was in the 
hands of a receiver. 


B. SPECIFIC ACTS AND METHODS OF STRIKERS HELD ILLEGAL 
BY THE COURTS. 

Haviiif^ tlins snitnnari/.od tlu'f^c'Tunal principles niKlerlyin^ the (lecisioiis of the 
convls as to tlie reasons for hohlini^ acts (.f strihc'rs ille{;al, it ])ccoin(‘s necessary 
to asccrtahi, so far as ])i acticahlc. .pist what classes of acts are considered by tlie 
<‘ourts as violating thesi' princijilcs. 'rhe qiK'stion is as to what spi'cific thinK^ 
done by stiikcia oi conibinations of workin;.Cinen in connection with railroads 
liav(‘ been considere<l as i)bstTiictinfj; interstate connnercte obstructinj^ the mails, 
violating the antitrust a(*t of IS'.tO, etc’. In ^^eiieral, n may bi* said that tin* acts 
specially condemned by the conits ami which have been most commoidy ma.<le 
the .sul'.iect of injunctions ar(‘ in the nat.uri' of overt and pliysical int*Truption of 
traflic, or interf(‘rene('. by intiniidation or vioknua*. with ]iei sons in the (onploy of. 
or seekin;^ employment fioni. railroad <'ompanies. L(‘ss friajiieiitly tlie clement 
of boycott ill thi'action of the stiikcrs, iiarticularlN the refusal to haul Pullman 
cars (Innnj^the stiike of IS'.tl.lias been treated as in itself illej'al. In a b'Wcases 
the acts ot ollicers of labor or;.;aiiizatinns in oidm-im^ .striki's or iiromotin^miter- 
feiciuc witli interslati' coiiimeici* have be<-n ri'stiallied. Finally, then* have* bi'i'ii 
n'straininj^ ordei.s and (‘X]iressioiis of courts directi'il against the letusal to per¬ 
form onliuary duties wliile remaiiiim; in tin* service of the common (“airier. And 
in om* case the (luittim; of employment itself has been declared illi'^al, thoU|;h this 
was overruled by a lusher court. 

1. Physical obstruction, violonc'', and intimidation.—There can he no doubt that in 
many cases duniijx the ;;rca.l nnlroail stnkes of IS'.lf the striki“rs employed im“ans 
for hindering' the opi'ration oi trains whicli amounted to physical obstruction. 
Witbout undertaking- to ascertain what the inecisi' tacts were with re^-ard to th(‘ 
actions of the striki'i's, we may hcvi* contine ourselves to a ri'fereiice to the terms 
of tlie indictments brou^dit a-iiinst tlieminthe various ca-si's and of the injunc¬ 
tions issued by the courts, to.i-ethci with the remarks of the .pidf-cs on these suh- 
j(‘cts. 

In till* Debs case-'the United States, by its distiict attorney, under the direc¬ 
tion of th(.‘Attoriu‘y-(-}cncial. Hied a bill of complaint against Debs and others on 
July 2. which stated that tlie defendants, in pmsuanceot tlieir con.spiracy 

to prcv(‘iit. the runnin;^ <*1 l^n 111 nan cars, had asserted that they would tie up all rail¬ 
ways not acccdiiij-to their demands. that in \)ursuanceofthisintentionth(*yliad col¬ 
lect (“d in lai i-(‘ 11111 iiheis af the station j-i ounds, yards, and rij^hls of way of various 
railway com]»aines. ami by threats, iiitimidatioii, ami vioh-m'e liad souj-ht to pre¬ 
vent the railroad eompaiiies fioni emidoying persons, ami to^irevi'iit the employees 
of the railroail companies from performihj^ their duties or to compel tliem to 
quit employment It. ivas also <‘har,:j;ed that tlu* detemlants did by forct* and \io- 
lence, stop, obstrnet, ami wreck (“Ui-ines and trains, liy loclan;^ switches, remov¬ 
ing s])ikt“s and rails, displacing ami destroyinj^ si>;nals. ami in otlicr ways The 
injunction is.siK'd by the F<“d(‘ial court on the basis of tins bill commamleil the 
(Wfendants to refrain from “interfering with or stopjiini- the hn.sincss of” the 
specified railroads, or from interterin^ with trains eiif^a.j-eil in inti'istate coiii- 
merce or earryin;^ the mails, or from inteiHVrin^- with or injuring- the property of 
the railroads or from entering upon tlieir grounds and preniise.s for .such jnirposes. 
It also (“11 joined the employees from “('(unpi'lling or inducing * * * by threats, 
intimidation, persuasion, foive.or violmiceany of the employees of any of .said rail¬ 
roads to 1 efu.se or fail to pertoriii any «>f Iheir duties " or to quit employment. Tlu* 
provc'iition of anv per.sou by threats, force, or violence from entering the scvvii^e 
of the railroads or from (hang the work thereof was also prohibited. Various 
specified acts of violence and interference with property wen* also named in the 
restiiiiningonha-. 

The indictment in tlic case of United States v. Cassidy h wliK'h was brought m 
California, charges very similar acts to those named in the bill and prohibited in 
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the restraining order in the pehs case. 'The indictment was for conspiracy to 
respain trade and interfere with United States mails. The jury disagreed, and 
while a majority w«‘re for conviction the failure to agree re.sulted in a discharge 
of the jury. The cliii*f methods of obstruction charged by the indictment were 
as follow's: By forcildy taking and kee]»ing ]K)ssession and contnd of all yards, 
depots, tracks, and truin.s, asseinhling large crowds of persons in sjiid d«'j)ots ami 
yards at vaiious p;>ints, preventing tlu* inovenient and passage (tf said engines, 
ears, and trains, by threats, intimidation, personal assaults, and other force and 
viidence. to pievcnt the eni])h)yees ot said Southern Pacific Coni])any from dis- 
charging their dutu's: by forcildy disconnecting air ])rakos, hy juitting out th<‘ 
tires in tin* <‘ngines. by throwing switches, opening drawbridges, by Imrning and 
d(‘stroying bridges, trestles, and cnlverts; by loosening and disjdacing the rails, 
l)y greasing the rails, ])y stopping the trains upon lailway crossings and upon 
switclu's, and by forcibly refusing to allmv sm-li trains to be limiled from such 
crossings and switclies. by compelling the employees of .said railroad coin])any to 
lea\ e llieir w’oik wdiile in (b<‘ perfontiance of tlu'ir duty 

Ill tlie eailu'r ease of the Northern Pacific Railway strike.' the cirenit court of 
ii]»pcals, ill modifying the injunction issmsl by Judge .leiikins, wincli liad practi¬ 
cally luobibiled lbt‘strike altog(‘tl)er, retained in tile mpinction the ]irohibition 
against coinhiiJing and cons])iring to (piit tin' service of flic receivers •• with tin' 
obji'ct of erii)plnig the ]>roj)erty in their custody or cnibarrassing tlie o[)eration ” 
oi (lie lailroad. But Justice Jfailan, in his •>i)inion. stated liiat lh(‘ phrases thus 
Used must be coiistiU(‘(l as veieiring only to acts t>l N ioU-nci', inliiuidation, am! 
wrong of tlie same nature as those iweviously di'scnbed m the clauses of tlie WTit, 
Very similar to the clauses us(‘d in the Debs in.pinction, and lefernng to piiysicai 
inbufereiice, destruction of piopeily, violence, intimidation of 1ho.se in eniploy- 
ment or .s«'eking emjilojmcnt, etc 

A majoiity ot the railroad strik'e cases bav(' Ikmui m connectiiin w'ltli acts or 
alleged a( ts of such direct and forcible intertereiicc with coninierce as are referred 
to in tlie above casi s 

fn the ciiM' ot Ibiited States r. Kane, Justice iSrcwer, of the Federal circuit 
I'ourt, held tit.it tlie action ol stnking (“iniiloyees m surrounding (‘iigines and 
reijm'sting engineiTs to get off fiom them was mteiided to ovi*rawe the (‘iigineers 
and ainoimled to intimidation. Hi' decl.md that it was not necessary tliat there 
shoiihl he actual violema*, hut that it strikiu s met in consnleiahh' nuinlicisand sim¬ 
ply said •• Please get otf this I'ligiiie,” tlu‘ iiiijuession might he left on th(‘ minds 
of tin' enveieers and trainmen that ])eisonal prudence <-ompelled them to leave. 
Such iiitinndatKm interfered with the opeialioii of tin' load })y the receivers, and 
was therefoK' contempt ot court. 

2. Refusing to perform services while remaining in employment.—Tlic more iin])ortant 
(piestioii to decnli'i.s liow far the courts go m holding acts illegal w'liich do not 
in themselves amount to violence, intimidation. oi pliysical oli.strm tion t<t the 
operation of railmads. We find, in thisconne<-tion..seV(Tal <iecisions to tin* effect 
that, so long as they remain in eiiiidoymenl, lailwav s<'rvants are hound to per¬ 
form tlieir nsuai iluties, and may not refuse to liaiil trains or liandle iiarticular 
classes of tiaffic. 

Tims, in tlie Toledo, Ann Arbor and Nortliern Michigan case,' an m.pim-tion 
was issued piohihifmg all employees of the defendant railways fiom refusing to 
handle cars from the Ann Arhor road. On<* ot IJii' engiiiei'is on tlu' Lake Shore 
road. Lennon, was charged with contemiit in having Housed to liaiil some of these 
car.s Tlie decision of the court held that so long as the (‘inployces of the railroad 
remained in its service they wvie bound to obey the injunction order and haul 
thes(‘ cars. Moreover, they could not (put employment under circumstances 
wiiich w'ould endanger life or projierty. there In'ing an implii'd contract that tlicy 
w'ould not do so. Finally,it w'as Indd that tln^ action of Lennon in declaring that 
h(! had (juit employment, in connection with the refusal to haul the care, was not 
in good faith, since he, a few hours afteiwvards, continued th»' journey. 

A much clearer and mure far-reaching statenu'iit ot thi.s idea was made by Judge 
Ross in the circuit court of California in 18(11.'^ This w’as bill for an injunction to 
prevent the employees of this railroad from ri'fu.sing to receive and handle Pull¬ 
man cars while remaining in the service of the company. Tin* injunction w'as 
granted, the court saying: “ Why should not men who remain in the employment 
of another perform the duties they contract and engage to perform? It is certainly 
just and right that they should do so, or else quit the employment.” 
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3, Hle^ahty of quittmg employment under certain oiroumstancw.— There has been some 
disposition on tin* jiarl nf certain judges to go even further than to hold refusal 
to perforin H(*rvicea whili' remaining in employment illegal. Even the quitting of 
employment by raih-oad employees imdtT certain circumstances has lieen placed 
und<*r the ban of tin* law. The general trend of opinion, however, appears to be 
strongly against this exten.sion of the principle. 

Tb(“ most extreme* statement regarding the illegality of strikes was made hy 
Judge J<!nkinHin the Nortliern Pacific, Railroad casi*.' This (“ase has already been 
1 cferrod to under the general lu'ud of strik»‘s (p. oOJ). It will be remembered that 
iin injunction was issiu'd to r(‘strain th<‘ (unployees of the Northern Pacific Com¬ 
pany from (Munbining and <ronspiring tr> (piit the service of the roc(‘ivers.or “ from 
so quitting the service of the said receiv(*is. with or without notice, as to cripple 
the property, or to prevent or hinder the operation of said railroad." In defense 
(if this injunction the judgi* said: '■ In the interest of the jmhlie [the railway] must 
h(* kept a going concern. ^ ^ And so, also, employees, m (.‘iiteriug the service, 

assume obligations coexh'iisive in kind with that of the conioiation." While the 
,|iidge admitted the riglii of workingmen to (put employment for a lawful purpose, 
li(( declared that in this and in jn actically all strikes the (inilling of employment 
was only a pia'text and net aelual. the intent Ixung to (Tipph* the enqdoyer so that 
he would he Idrced to reeitqihiy tla* strikers at their own b'rms. 

This (3xticm<‘ action df .Tndge Jenkins was modified matt'nally by tlu* circuit 
court of a{)p(*als m tie* eas(‘ol Arthur v. Oak('s.- Judge Ilarlau. in (hdivering 
the opinion, deelan'd that thi* injunction cimld not he used to (*nfore<‘])(*rs(mal 
service. Tin* injiiuctiou was so modified as to apply only to comliijiation and con¬ 
spiracy inh^nch'd to cnpjile the lu'operty.and the judgi* declared tliat this refenvd 
only to activ(' obstruction, such as the di,s])laccmcnt of engines, cais. (‘tc and the 
ii.se of force and intimidation tn jm'vent tlu* persons fiom performing tlaur duties 
as employiH's or fiom (‘nt('rinu tin* s(‘ivic(' of the raihoad 

Another statement. fully as extrem<‘ as that of Judge J* nkins. was made hy 
Judge Jackson in the easi‘of th('TTniti'd States r. Thomas ’ Ihaa* the transpor¬ 
tation of the mails had been cln'cked by a st.uk(‘. and whib* tluTe were circum¬ 
stances of dir(*ct int(Tferenc(* with tlu* ])assag(‘ of trains, intiniidalion. etc., tin* 
addrc'ss to the jury contaiiUMl obs(‘rva1ions mremb'd for tin* strikers, which would 
seem to imply that the act of striking itself was considered not only reprehensible 
bnf illegal. Tin* judg<‘ .said: 

“ You hav(' no right to go into a strik(‘. and undortalo' to stop the transportation 
of the mails (»f the United States, '' or undertakt' to stoj) the Imsine.ss 

which is carried on on the griNit tiighways of tin* country * ^ * If all this is 
done, then you step upon a right which yon have no right to interfere with. 
* * * R(‘ly not upon combinations and strikes to pi'ot(‘ctyonrmt(T(.‘sts. They 
are disastrous. sto])ping your millsandstr)p])ingthi‘enteiprisesaudhusme.ssof the 
community which furnish the wage-earner IhemeaTistosuiiporthi.shome » * * 
If you take this thing up, and look at it, and jiouder o\ er it. and see th(* result that 
must nece.ssarily follow such a com si* of action, and the train of circumstances 
that must lu'cessarily accompany it, you would r(.‘fus(‘ to cuter into those com¬ 
binations and strikes." 

Anotlier extreme expression as to the ilh'gality ot strikes, hasi'd on the antitru.st 
act of 18SI(), was made, in tie* way of obiter dictum, hy a Federal judge in the case 
of Waterhouse V. Comer: '“Nowit is triu.* tliat lu any conceivable strike upon 
the transportation lines of this country, whetlier mam lines or branch roads, there 
will be interference with and restraint of iuterstah* or fou'ign commerce. 
This will he true also of strikes upon t(‘legraph lines, for the exchange of tele¬ 
graphic messages between p(mpl(-‘ < f dilb'Vt'nt States in inter.state (Commerce. In 
the presence of these statnb's, wiiich we have lecited. and in \i«wv of the intimate 
interchange of commodities between peopb* of several States of the Union, it will 
be practK:ally impossible hereafter for a body of imui to combine to hinder and 
delay the work of the transjiorfation company without becoming amenable to the 
provisions of these statutes. And a combination or agrecummt of railroad officials 
or other representative of capital, with tlie same effect, wull be (=*(iua]ly under the 
ban of the penal statutes. It follows, therefore, that a strike, or ‘boycott," as it 
18 properly called, if it w'as ever effective, can be so no longer. Organized labor, 
when injustice has been done or threatened to its menihership, will find its useful 
and valuable mission in presenting to the courts of the country a strong and reso¬ 
lute protest and a petition for ri'dress against unlawful trusts and combinations 
whicn would do unlawful wrong to it. Its membership need not doubt that their 
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counsel will be heard, nor that speedy and exact justice will be administered 
wherever the courts have jurisdiction. It will follow, therefore, that in all such 
controversies it will he competent, as we have done in this case, for the courts to pre¬ 
serve the l ights of the operatives, to spaie tlH‘in hardship, and at the same time to 
spareto the public the unmerited hardshij) which it has suffered from such cniidicts 
in the past. It will be also found that by such lucthodH organize<l labor will bo 
spar('d mucli of the antagonism it now iuicounters, and in its appeal to Ihe courts 
it will hav(? the symi)athy of thousands, where, in its strikes, it has their opposi¬ 
tion and K^sentinent.*" 

Again in the Toledo and Ann Arbor case.'it was held that a combination to 
withhold service ti om a railroad company for the purpose of compelling it not to 
handh? ears coming from other roads was illegal, being a conspiracy t<) compel the 
commitment of a crime. The com t declared that the right to (piit service was 
not an absolute one and could not be used to compel others to commit an nnlaw- 
fiil act: “But it is said that it cannot be unlawful for an employee either to 
threaten toijnitor actually to quit the siTvici'when not in violation of his contract, 
because' a man has the iiialiciiablo right to bestow liis labor where he will, and to 
wiihliold Ins labor as he will. (Tcnerally speaking, t Ins is true, but not absolutely. 
If lie us(‘s the henetit which his labor is or will 1 m^ to another, by threatening to 
withhold it or agreeing to Ix'stow it. or by actually williboldmgit or bestowing it, 
for tlie jimqio^e of mdueing. proem ing. or compelling that other to commit an 
unlawful or ciiminal act, the witbbolding or bestowing of Ins labor for such a 
purpose IS itself an unlawful and (‘nminal act 

Th element of l)oyc<)tt in this case was. <»f course, of s]»ecial significance. We 
liav(' seel) that the coiirls liave often In-ld a si nke or threat b' strike for the pur- 
pos of picveuting anotlu'r from obtuiuing employnnuit to be illegal, and the cir- 
cumstanc(,'S here are cl<Kely analogous. 

4. Aiding and abetting strikes to the obstruction of commerce.—Several of tlie injunc¬ 
tions Issued 111 conneetion witli the lailioad stiikes have eoiitaiiK'd special iiro- 
hibitions. directed to tlie offieei s and leadiTs of the strikers, to restraintlu-mfrom 
luomoting or inciting acts in obstruction of mtc'islate commerce or of the trans- 
inis'-'on of tin* mails. Tims tlu' iigiiiietion issuediii tin* Debs case on July 2, 1SP4, 
winch was made the basis for the imprisonment of Ih'bs an<l others later on. not 
oiilyprohihitcd intimidation of tliose remaining iu employment, but ev<*n forbade 
’•indiK ug' Da'in to do so by “ jiersuasnm. ‘ Tin* injunction also contained the 
follown,;.', langmiyu* among it.s itrolnliitions. 

“From doing .my act wluitever in fnitln'raiicc of any conspira<“y or combi¬ 
nation tori'stiam either of said railroad compani('s or ri'ceiveis in the free and 
mihiinleied control ami liandhng of iiiterstati' commerce over the lines of said 
railroads, and from ordering, directing, aiding, assisting, or abeitiiig 

f i any manner whatever any person or persons to commit any or either of the 
acts afoi'esaid.' 

Tins last ])r()bibition is not very definite. Taking the langnago literally, it can 
he coiistmcd to prohibit only the direct (Uicoui agmnciit of the strictly piohihited 
acts eimiiK'iated iu the injunction, acts iii the mituiiMif violence, intimidation, 
(‘tc.. or to prohibit actsin furrherance of acons]>iiacy to ri'stram commerci', words 
wlm h would leave it necessary for the com ts sul»se(jucntly to determine whether 
such a conspiracy eMsted and wliether leadt-rs of the strikeis had encouraged it. 
As a matter of fact tlie Federal court <lid so iiitci]uct the acts of Debs and bis 
associates as to bring them under the provisions of this injunction.'^ The court 
admitted in its decision that the leadi'is hud doubth^ss meant sincerely their 
warnings against acts of depredation or visible (b'structioii of property, but 
di'clared that tin* striki'rs di<l not understand that tlii'ii* leaders di'sired to forbid 
intimidation or less conspicuous forms of violence. Mor«'over no active effort 
was made by the leaders to ]u*e,serve ])eaco or to ])rotect ]>rop('rty. Tliochief pur- 
po.se of the railroad strike itself was further dechiied illegal, and the leaders were 
consemiently considert'd to have violated that part of the injunction which pro¬ 
hibited the furtherance of a conspiracy in restraint of comimu'ce. 

A much more .specific inohibition upon the acts of the leaders of the railway 
strike was made by the injunction order of Chief Justice Fuller in tlie circuit 
court tor the district of Imliana on July 8, 18h4.' In addition to various other 
prohibitions addressed to the strikers and their leaders, “and lo all other persons 
whomsoever,” the order contained the following language: 

“And Eugene V. Debs and all other persons are hereby enjoini'd and ri'strained 
from .sending out any letters, messages, or coimnnnications dinjcting, inciting, 
encouraging, or instructing any persons whatsoever to interfere with the busi- 
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ness or affairn, directly or indirectly, of any of the railway companies herein 
above nain<‘d, or from persnading any of the einploye<'s of said railway companies 
while in the employment of tlieir respective companies to fail or refuse to per- 
fonu the (liities of their employment.” 

No case was <W(‘r brought for contemi)t under tliis order, but apparently it has 
the sanction of the highest authority of the Federal courts. If the words “to 
interfere with tlie business ()r affairs, dire<dly or indirectly,” be talnm literally, 
the most ordinary acts of the officers of labor organizations and the leaders of 
strikes are prohibited, since they could scarcc^ly give any directi<uis to iheir fol¬ 
lowers which would not involve a C(‘rtain degree; of such interfi'ience. This was 
done, to bo Hur<‘, in connection with the strike which tlui court de(dared as in 
itself an ilh'gal con.spira(;y. 

W(; have r«dVrred in another connection to the restraining order in the North¬ 
ern Pacific Railway case, which prohihit(‘<l the officers of the vuilw^^y organiza¬ 
tions and their l(‘ad<T.s from ordering a strilo*.' It was also noticed that the 
decision of tl e circuit court of appeals modifying the onginal inpimdion in this 
case did not make (‘b'ar wlndher the provision directi'd again.^^t Ihese officers was 
allowed to stand or otherwise. 

We hav(* also ohservcMl that in tin; Toledo and Arm Arhor cas<‘ (’liK'i Arthur, of 
the Brothchood of Locomolivc; Engim'ers, wassiii citicallyre.stiaiuedhy an lujuue- 
tion from issuing or coutumiiig any oi der whicli should re(piire the (‘iiginrei s to 
refuse to huiidlo cars coming fioiu or going to Ann Arbor load, 'fins was inter¬ 
preted as proliibiting liini from ordering a striki; on account of fbe baubng of 
such (;ar^ 

6. Eailway boycotts.—In nearly all of the cases in connection witli tlie American 
Railway Union s*riko ‘of 181)4, tin' courts advert(sl to th«* (dement ot boycott in the 
attempt to prevent; tin; railways fianii bauhng Pullman cais, and this (diUiK'iit was 
generally treated a.s being eitiier tin* (diief source of the illegal <‘.hai:u;t(U’of the 
strike, or as being an important fat tor in it. 

Thus, the opinion of the circuit couitiii the Didis ease-appears to imply that 
the boycott of the Pullman cais was an illegal thing iii its(dt regardless of the 
means used to carry it out. Aft(‘r <iuoting the older issued by Bfdis, as jnesideiit 
of tin; American Railway Union, which stated tliat a boycoll .'igainstthe Pullman 
Uompany had been deelan'd by tin' union, tlu* courts go(*son to say: “Pnllmau 
cars in use upon the roads instrumentalities of coninieua*. and it follows that 
fr<)m the time of this aimouTicemeut. if notl'iom tlie adojition of tlKM’esolntion 
by the convention, the Ammuaii Railway Union was <-ommil 1 (>d to a (-(nispiracy 
in restraint of interstate eommerce.” ami tliat the membeis weie tbeiefoK' ciim- 
inally liable for the acts of one another. Whet her tlie com t would liavo tri'afed 
the boycott as bidiig illegal, indopendi'utly of its iiiteiTerejice with iiitd’state 
commerce, is uncertain. 

More clear is the statement of t1i<‘ boycott featiiri' in tin* case of Pliclaii ■ d<‘cided 
by the circuit court of the southern district of Ohio on July Id, ISilU Pludaii 
was found guilty of contempt for trying to induce the (‘inployees of a road, 
wdiich w’as in the hands of a reciaver, to (put work for the purpose of compelling 
the road to reiiise to haul Pullman cars. Th(‘ court explaimd in dtdail the piir- 
po.so and method ot the American Railway Union in boycotting the cars of the 
Pullman comi)any by iiK'iting th((employe(‘sof iailroadsg(MU“r.illy to lie up the roads 
in order that they might rcd'usc; to carry Pullman cars. Thes<; acts waae declared 
to be \vitbout excuse and therefore malicious. Tlu* court .said that, wdiile employ¬ 
ees havetiio right to strike to bein'fit th(‘ms('lv(*s, and whih' h'aders hav(; the right 
to incite them to do Ho,astriko for the purpose of inpiring a third party i.s without 
justiticatioii. The American Railway Union “proposed to inflict pecuniary 
injury on Pullman by coiniK'lling the railway companies to give up using Ins 
cars. ^ * But the combination was unlawful without respect to tin* coni ract 

feature. It was a boycott. Theemployees of the railway companies had no griev¬ 
ance against their emidoyers. Handling and hauling Pullman cars did not rendei’ 
their services any more burdensome. They had no c(.niiplaint against the us(* of 
Pullman cars as cars. They came into no natural relation with Pullman in hand¬ 
ling the cars. * * * Simply to injure him in his business, they W(*re incited and 
encouraged to comp(d the railway companies to withdraw custom from him by 
threats of (juitting their service, and actually epritting their service. This inflicted 
an injury on the companies that was very great and it was unlawful, because It 
was without lawful excuse. All the employees had the right to (piit their employ¬ 
ment, but they had no right to combine to quit in order thereby to compel their 
employer to withdraw from a mutually profitable relatmn with a third person for 


* S<.Hi above, p. 6W. 264 Fed. Rep , 724,70S. ^lu re Pliclau, 02 Fed. Kep , 808, 818. 
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tho purpose of injuring that third person, when the relation thn.s .souglil lo ht' 
broken had'iio effect whatever on tlie (diarjict(*r or reward of their s(M vico. It is 
the motive for (juitting, and tlie end soiiglit thereby, that make the injury inflict»‘d 
unlawful.and the combination by whicli it is effcct<Ml an unlawful conspiracy." 

TIk' element of boycott was abo alluded to by Judge Taft in the di'ci.sion of the 
Toledo and Ann Arbor <rase.' Heie again the court dors not make (b’ar w]i«'th<‘r 
th<‘ boycott would have lieen considered unlawful in itself, aside from tlie fact 
that it was designed to influence railway coni]iani(‘s to refn.se to handle cais com¬ 
ing from another road, in violation of the interstate eommeree act. Th(‘ langiiag** 
ot tile <“onrt With nd'ereiiee to tlu‘ illegality of the lioyeott is as lollo\\> 

Herein is found the ditfi'reiice between the art of the ('m]»lo_\ees of the com¬ 
plainant company in comhining to withhold the henelit of their lalior from it and 
tin- a( t of the einployei-s ot tin- detendant cmn]>anies in comhining to witldiold 
then’ labor them; that is, the ditfereiiee liet wemi tlie strike ami the boycoll. 
The one coinbmalion. so far us its character is shown in the e\ idein t-. \\ .is lawful. 
bi-causiMt was for thelawtnl pin post-of selling tin- labor of tlnsc rnaaged in it 
for the liighest piici- obtainable, and <m the hes|, Imiis. The prob.ilde hk on\en* 
leiice or loss which its cnijdoyees might imiiosc on tin- com]ilain.int <’ompanyhy 
withhohling their ]ab(»r would, under ordinal v cinaimstances. lx- a legitimate 
means a\ ailahle to tliem I'oi indueiii” a eomjiliain e witli their deitiamb I>111 tlie 
employees ot di-teiidant companies aie not dissafistird with lin- teim- of their 
employment. So far as ajijieais, tiiosr li-ims woik a. niiilnal benefit (<j «'m])lo}er 
ami employed Wliat tlie enijdoyers tlire.iten to do j.s to dcjiiur the dofmalant 
companiesof till-benefit thus m‘( 1 ning fi om then labor, in oi<ler (o iiidm e, piocnn-, 
and coiiiiiel 1 he comiianies and tlieir managing oflieeis to < oiiseiit to do a criniinal 
and unlawful ni.piry to tlie coiti])laiiMiit Neitlii'i- law mu- imualsc .in give a, man 
the riglit to labor or witlihold Ins laboi to) Midi a ]»nt]M).s.' " 


C. LEGISLATION AS TO STRIKES ON RAILWAYS.^ 


fn Maine. P(-nnsylvania, Illinois. New .lersi-y, Kansas. J telawai c. and Mississippi 
there aie special s'tatutorv ]irovisioiis legardmg .drikes on i.iilways. the pni-jiosi- 
being loin event such sudden abandonment of omiiloynieiit as shall endanger lit e or 
senou.sly obstrm-t the act mil pliysical use of the lailroad. In several of llie.se 
Stall's the 'U’ovision is, essentially, that no locomotive enginc<'r (or, 111 a snialli-r 
iiumluT (».' States, conductor or other trainman) sb.-dl abandon a locomotive 01 
tiain at any otln-i place than at the regularly sclicduli'd end of (lie route. Othi-r 
jirovisions in tln-si- Stat<'s luolnbit (Combinations or conspiracies for (lie purpose 
of idiysicul intcrtcrcnce witli tin- oiieration of railroads, wlu-tlicr by dt-stroying 
property, obstructing the track, disabling idling slock, or mt.imidating the 
employees ‘ 

Seva.'ral otlu-r Slates lia\'(“ siiccial luovisions of statute dnccti-d against, individ¬ 
uals who m any wa,y divi-cfly ohstruct the ojK-ratioii ot railroa.ds or injun- raiboad 
])ropcrty. TIicsc stutut(‘s ait- distinct, from those aliove named rcgaiding combi¬ 
nations ot railw.-iy (-1 *ployc'‘s for similar purjioses 'rite pi-naltics im])oscd are 

' 'I’liiH ill Illinois ( Kr\ isrrl SlHdiU’H. ID'.M | (, ]] 1 1 . iiixl K',iii-:is. su l.shi ii I ml h 

II llll\ loeolliotu I- eiU'lK'I'I ill flllllM'DIlh e <>1 llll\ <'Olll!il llil ( h i|| o! imKOtlH'Ml, slmH \Vllltlil\ JlllU 
Jimli(’iou-«l\ iiliniMioii liwl(H-uiii()ti \«' ui"iii uriv railionil 11 1 inn o|lirr [kjiik limn tlie le^ailiir setio.liili' 
(levtiiialloti of such Joeoinolne, lie s|i,ill In' Iiiieci iiof less ||i,iii *-;e iioi more Ilmii .iti<l eoiiinieU 
in tlie eoililtV jtul ni>t less Tliiiii li\(‘iily <Iii\ s nor iiioie t Imii initelN i|)i\s 

If any pel ‘on or pervoiis shall u illnlh aii<l timlieion''l\, In nin 10 t 01 li\ meinis of nil initiation. 
iiiipeil<‘oi ol>s| I net. i-xeept hy <lne proei'ss o| ].i\\, I lie rei’nlm ' 'pei.i lion aiel eoriilncL of I lie tin'll 11 ess 
of tiny railroiui i oinpaiiy 01 lillirr i mpoor/ion, in m, <>) 1 ml 1 ml ms I m /Ao Slnh , or i<f tlie retjuhn niinniiir 
of any loeomolne 011^1 tie, fn'i.k'ht.or p;issrin:ei (rain of anv sin Ii i .iinpatn, or tlie Iiilior inti Imsufss 
of an\ '-It'll eoi porn I ion, linn, or in< 1 i\ niiml, Ik* or tliev slial), on o an let ion tliereol, tie pniii'lieil l>\ 
H (me of not less tliiin I well tv (iollars nor less pnure) ilmii two Ininclieii Uollais, ainl <'oii lined in I lie 
comity jail notiiioie [iess] iban Iweiilv (la\s nor more tlmii ninetv da\s 

If two or more jiersons shall will nil \ and innliennisl \ e<iinliiiie or eoiis(>in' to>re(hi'r to olisirnet or 
impede Ijy nn \ net, or by means of intimidalion, liu- re^rnlnr operalion and com I net of the iaismess ot 
any rad load coni pan v or a in otlier eoi |«oialioii, in m, or indi \ id mil m tins Stale, or to impe'le, liinder, 
or oli-JriK't, except b\ diie process of law, tlie re^r'ilai in lining of aii> loei.mohie eiik'ine. fri'i(;lil. or 
pa.ssenRer tram on an\ railroad, or tin- latmi or Ini'-iness ol any sneli eorporatioii, linn, or indi\ idiial, 
such person shall, on eoiivietion tliereof, tie pniiislieil liy line imt h'ss than (w enty <lollars nor more 
(Imn two hundred <Iollar,s, atid eontined in tlie eonntv jail not less itiaii Iweiitv dajs nor more than 
ninety <tajs 

'I'tiis aet shall not be construed to npplv to ca'-es of person.s voluntarily .jUiltiiiK tlie eiiiplfiymeiil of 
fliiv raiiroa‘1 company or sm-li other eoifiuradoii, firm, or individual, wlielliet ti\ e.im-ert of at lion or 
otherwise, <'|xjce[)t as is provided 111 [par. UfJ] * * * 

-51 Fed Ren . 7X0. 7I(; 

^See fuller uigesl and extraets from laws m Rejmi is ..f Industrial Conmiis.sioii, \'ol \, j> ]-V2. 
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usually heavy, and the measures are to be looked upon essentially aa designed for 
the protection of life, limb, and property under the police power, rather than os 
intcTuh'd to affci't the relation^ of employers and employees. States having such 
special proviaimm as to railways are Maine. Connecticut, New York, Wisconsin, 
I^nsas, Nebraska, Kentucky, aiid West Virginia. 


(IIAI^'PER IX. 

THE IN.HINCTHIN IN I.ABdH DISPUTES. 

During tlu' past 15 oi L*0 ycai s w<* tind very numerous casi's in which the courts 
hav(‘used the injunction to lostram acts ot labor organizations and of sirikers, 
The use of the ininm-lioii ha^ brcn especially fie(pn'nt during the past d(M"‘d(‘. 
The most<M(nspicuons iiist.incr of its employmeni was in the great railwcy strike 
of hs<)4. and it was in tln^ decision of the Dehs c:i,s(> arising out of that strike that 
the liigliesj .indieial autliouty was given for the use of tlie injunction uiul ‘r sucli 
eircnmstjmcc's. I’rohaldy no otlier I'ealureot tlu'atntude <-1: i!ie courts toward 
labor has arouse<l more discussion on tin* pai t of the gi'iiei a.l puhlic. or more oppo¬ 
sition tioin lal)or oig.unzatiojis. than IIk' use o| such injunelions It seems to be 
conceded <'U all hands that theiujoimiig of acts of slrikeis and ot members of 
labor organizations isaiecmt developiiKail. and that it islai moie common in 
the United States than in (ireat Britain. The courts lia\e. liowevei, uplield their 
increasing einidoynn'iil of this means ol restraint on the giound tliat luuv cuuidi- 
tions have ari.si'n which have demanded stn'iiuous action The opinions (•! van- 
0118 labor leaders and labor organizations and otliersas to the injunctions Iihm' 
b(‘en lejieatedly stall'd before tlie Industrial ('oininission ' Heie it is appropriate 
to present the arguments ol the coui-ts tlienisehes on lln.s subject, a.s well as fne 
opinions of various legal wiiteis favoring oro-jijxiung injinictioiis. Theie ai" 
several siH'eial points witli regaid to injunctions wliieli may be considered more 
or less independently. 

A. COURT DECISIONS AS TO INJUNCTIONS. 

1. Injunctions to restrain acts which aro also criminal.—I’rolKibly t lu* most mooted legal 
question with ri'gaid to injunctions is as to wlictlicr they may be used to restrain 
acts which are (uuininal and winch would subji'ct the olfendei to punishment at 
common or statute law. It is contended b;, many iiersons. inclnding somi' lead¬ 
ing lawyers, that there is no warrant for the issue of an m.pinclion under those 
eirmimstances, sima^ the pi-nalties of the law are themselves siqiposed to be a suf- 
lieieiit deterrent intiiu'nce without the resort to the extiaordinary i eiiiedy of the 
injunction. It is declared that courts of e<iuity have no enminal jurisdiction. It 
is also especially obji'cted that the inlroilnction of the injunction against acts 
which are criminal deprives those who are charged with thes(‘ acts of tlie right of 
trial by jury, submitting them exclusively to the jurisdiidion of the court on tlie 
cliargo of contempt. 

While (courts themselves have usually of late years denied the validity of tc’s 
line of argument, tlieie is some strong language on the part of judges to the I'tfecd 
thatinjuiictions may not properly be used against eiiminal acts. Inonecasewhi'i e 
an injunction to restrain a boycott was issued by the United States circuit court 
of appi^als of till' ciglilh mrimit • a strong dissenting opinion was submitted by Judge 
Caldwell, in which thi* use of the injunction in criminal cases was seveiely <-riti- 
ciscd. H(! declared most emphatically that courts of equity have no jurisdiction 
to enfore.e the enmmal laws; tliat mobs have as much authority to iiasten the 
puiiisliment of crime by avoiding the delay and uuc(‘rtamty of jury trials us chan¬ 
cellors have. “ It is vain to disguise the fact tliat this desire for a sliort cut origi- 
iiatesiii a feeling of liostihty to trial by jury, a mode of trial which has never been 
pojinlar with The aristocracy of wealth, or tlie corporations and trusts. A distrust 
of the jury is a distrust of tlie people, and a distrust of the people means the over¬ 
throw of the government our fathers founded. Against the exercise of this 


iScu c“»|H‘ 0 lnllv Ropirt of lTi<hi'<triiil V<>1 IV Digest, ]> ll.T; Vol. VH Dlgcsl p 118; 
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jurisdiction the constitution of the United States interposes an insurmoiintHble 
harrier. 

“ ‘ The trial of all criims. ex(a‘T)t in cases of nupeacliincnt, shall !)♦' by .piry.’ 
Const., art. -I 'No person shall be hold 1o answer for a ca]iital or otherwise' 
infamous crime, unb'.^s on a pri'.si'ntmont or indictnnait of a ;^rand .lury, except in 
cases arising in the, land or naval forces, or in the militia when in actual stTvice 
in time of war or pnl>hc danger.’ Const, ameml.. art. a. • In all ci immal iiro.se- 
cution.s the accused shall enjoy the right to a .'<i>eedy and imblic trial bvaii impar¬ 
tial jury. * ^ *' Id..art.») 'In suits at common law wla'i’e ilieialnein 

( ontroversy shall exceed tin'right of trial by jury shall bo pr<‘.serv4v| ' Id., 
art. 7. 

" These mandatory provisions of the constitution aie not obMilcte. and aie not 
to be nnllitied by mu,steiing against tlu'm a lit lie lioidi* .it ('(luil y maxi iun and obso¬ 
lete precedents originating in a monarchical gov4‘rnmeiit liai lug no written cin¬ 
stitution. * * 

These constitutional guarantit's an* not. to be swept a.Mdebyaii e(juil.ableiii\ en- 
tion which would turn crime into a ro-ntenipt. and (‘iiablea judge to declare inno¬ 
cent acts crimes, and piini'^b them at Ins diM-ndion. ' 

“ TJndonhtetlly it is tlie right of the people to alter or aholish their exisiing gov¬ 
ernment, ‘and,’ill the language of the Declai-ation of Tiidepi'iidenc*'. 'to ln^tl• 
tute a new governiiH'ut.laying its foundalidiis on siieli ])nnciples,and organizing 
itspow<Tsin such foini as to tliem j^hail seem most likidy to I'llei-l tlicir safety 
and hap]un(‘ss.* It is competent for the p.'ople of this countiy to abolish trial liy 
jury, ami c.onfer t iic entire polici' jKoveisol tin' Slal<' and nat ion on Fedi'ral jinlgcs, 
to be admini.st<‘red through the ageiK'yof injiinetious and jiuinshimait for con¬ 
tempts; Imttlie power to do this resnies w iili llaMvhole people, and it is to bc' 
<axerci.s('d in the mode provided by the < orslilutmu It can not be done by tin' 
insiilious cncroacliiJicnts of any di'paitmeiit oi ’lie goxeinmcnt Our aiu'cstors, 
admoiiislicd by tin* Icssnn.s tanglit I'V F.ugli'.h history, saw plainly that the light 
of trial by jury was absolutely essential to jnesiu \ e the riglits and liljcrties of thi' 
people, and it was the knowhslge of tins fact tliat caused tlnun to insert in tlio 
Constitut ion tin* ])ei(‘m})1ory and niundatoiy provisions on tlie snl'jeet xvhieli we 
liave ipioled. Knglisli lustory is vcjilett'wifli exanijdes .sliowing tliat tlu' King 
and his dejauideiit and servile jmlges would have sulivmti'd tlu' lights and liber¬ 
ties of the English ]»eoi'l<'. but for tlu' gond sense and ]iatnotisni ol Englisli juries, 
It is to lac verdicts ol tlu* jmies, and not to tlu* o\»inions of the jiidgiss that the 
English pi'iple are chiefly indebted for some of their most I'lecious ii-rlits ami 
liberties.” 

Notwithstanding these objections (moic fully .set foith in section It. below) 
raised against the u.si* rif flu* injuiiclioti m lestraming’ .acts eonsid(‘r(‘d by tlu^ 
courts or declared by statiih' to be in tliemselves criminal, tlie instances in wlmh 
injunctions have ]K*<'n (‘niploy('<l against such acts are exceedingly numerous. 
Picketing, lioyeotts, iiitiinidatioii. iiit'rfereiicc witii inti'i'statc commerce, and 
various other ads of strikers, winch the courts, by tlu* language u.scd m tlicir 
decisions, evidently vei y gemually consider criminal as well as civilly unlawful, 
have yet been ri'.sti'ained. In not a few en.-es in leeent y(*ars courts have sju-cif- 
ically considiTed the (pie.stnm whether an injunction could jiroperly la* i.s.sncd 
again.st acts in tlu'inseha's ciiminal.and the dcci.sion has been (piitc gciicially 
that the use of tlu* injunction in such ea.scs is peimi.ssiblc, whert* the injury 
restrained is a continuing and irinparablc one. 

This doctrine has received tlu* .s.mction of tlu* Supreme Court of the United 
Staff's in tlie famous Debs casi*. ami is doubtless now definitely lixed, as regards 
the Federal courts, several ot whndi, both bcfma* and since the Debs decision, have 
used very similar argumt'iits in njiholding the i.ssue of injunctions to restrain 
criminal acts The general argument is that tlu* action ot the court in issuing 
injunctions under its e(iuity juri.siliction has no r(*fercm'(* to the el(*inent of crim¬ 
inality; that the courts have always liud authonty to enjoin acts which threaten 
irreparable injury to property, and that puiii'-him*nt under such an injunction 
does not preclude i>rosecution for criminal act.s under criminal law; tliat the use of 
the injunction in .strikes is espi'cially ne(‘cs.sary, because tlu' otfenders an? usually 
per.sons without means, from whom tho.se jiersuns injured could rec;over no dam¬ 
ages for the h.irm dom* to tlu*ir projierty. The objection ri'garding the dt'iiial of 
the right of trial by jury is answered by tlie argument that that nght has never 
been treated as interfering witli the power of tlie courts to issue injunctions and 
to protect their own dignity by punisliiug violations of their order.s; that the 
authority of the courts to protect themselves would be of no signifiirance if it was 
necessary to consult an indepemlent authortiy in inflicting punishment. 

Extracts from ihe leading decisions on this subject may now be briefly (pioted. 
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Tli(,' language of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Debs case may 
be cited somewhat fully on account of its importanct'.’ 

“Something more than the threatened commission of an otfonso against the 
laws of the land is necessary to call into exercise the mjiinctive powers of the 
court. Th(‘re must b(‘ some interferences, a<d.nal or threatened, with property or 
rights of a pecuniary naturt': but wllensul•hinterferen(•<■^ appear the .pirisdicHon 
of a <‘.fnirt of e(piity arises, and is not destroyed by the fact that they are accom- 

paniisl by or ar(* themselves ^ iolations of the criminal law. '■ ->• * 

“ The law is full of instanc(‘s in which th<? same act may give ris(3 to a civil 
a(;tion and a tTiminal prosecution. An assault with intent to kill may be pun¬ 
ished criminally, under an indictnu'iit therefor, or will siippoit a civil action for 
damages; and the same is true of all otlier offenses which cause injury t(, person 
or j>rop(‘ity. In such ('uses tlie jniisdiclion of the ci\’i] <-ourt is invoked, not t<' 
enforce tlu* criminal law and piim-'h the wroiigiloer, hut to compensate the 
injured party for the damages wliich he or his jnoprrty lias siilfered. * * * 

“ Ho heri‘ tlio acts oi’ the ikdVndants may or may not havi^ Ix'cn violations of the 
criminal law. » If nny <Timin.il prosi'cnfioii lx brought against them for 

tlu‘crimin.il olfen.ses alleged in the hill u[ com]ilaint, of deiailuig and wrecking 
cngniK's and trams, assaulting and disabling cmiiioyccs of llio i ailioad c<)mpanics, 
It will he im dcfiuise to such iiroM-cuiion that they disebi'yedthe oi ders of inpinc- 
tioii S(‘rv(‘d upon tlieiii. ami ]ia\e lieeii piinislu'd toi such disolicdirnce. 

“ Nor is iherc ill this any invasion ol the constitulioiuil right of trial by jury. 
# * * 

“The pow(‘r of a (‘ourt to makt^ an onlri cairies with it tlie eipial power to pun¬ 
ish for a disob('di('nc(' of that oixh'r, and 1 )h' impuiy as to tlu' (piesliou ol disobe¬ 
dience has hei'ii. from time imiuemoi lal, t hi' .special function of tlic com t. And 
this is no b'cdmical lule. In ouh'r tliat a court may compel oImsIicucc to ils ord(‘rs. 
it must liai'c tlie right- to imiuire whether their lias hrru any disohciliiMu e tlnu'cef. 
To sulimit the (pii'stion of disohe<lienc<* t<> aimt hrr ti ihumil, be it a juiy or another 
(g>uii. would opi'vate to depnvi' the prociHsling of half its (‘llicieiK'y." 

A l)ri(‘f stateiiumt of tlie .same doctiini^ as th.il laid down lu tlie Debs case was 
made ('ailnu' by Judge Tat t in the Feilcral cnciiil.comt o J the iiei thorn district of 
(Iliioin llu- Ann Aihor Railway case • llo said. “ Tin authorities iea\»mio doubt 
that ill such a case an injunctiomvill issue against tlie sti anger who thus interimsl- 
dles and harasses the com])lainanls* business ■ ^ The rule that equity wUl 

not eiipdii a crime has Ihux' no a])plicatnm The authorities wlau'e tliriulois 
tlius stated aie east's wht'i e 1 In' injury about to hr t aiised was tt) tln' juihlic alone, 
and w’hrii' tlu' tmly iirojau irinedy, thrietoit*. was liy criminal ]*ro(H‘edings. 
When an iirei»arahie and continuing unlawful injury is thieatenrd to private 
proiH'Vty and husint'ss rights, etiuity will gt'iK'rally eiijoin on behalf ol thr person 
who.st'rights art'to he invaded, evt'ii thougli an indictment on ht'half of the public 
will alsti lie." 

Again, m tlie cast' of Arlliur c. Oakes.- the circuit (-ourt of appeal,^ of the 
stivenlh circuit, referring to the i.ssiie of an injunction to rt'straiii stiikers from 
combining to inteifert' with the operation id the Northt'in Pacific Railroad,said: 
“The authorities all agree that a court of eiiuity should not hesitab^ to use tins 
powi'v w'hen the circumstances of tlie particular casi? in liaiul reipiiio it to be 
done in ordn- to protect rights of jnopmty against irrepaiable damage by wrong¬ 
doers It IS, Justice Story said, because of the varying cm-iimstances of case.s 
‘tliat <-ourts of eipnty constantly decline to lay down any i nle wliich sliall limit 
theii powi'r and iti.scretion as to tlie ]iarticular case.s in which .such injunctions 
.shall 1)0 granted or witldicld.” ^ 

“In using a spi'cial injunction to jirotect the juoperty in the custody ot the 
receivers against thn-atened arts which it is admitted wamld.if not restrained, 
have been committed, and would iiavc inliieted irreparabh^ loss upon that property, 
and seriously prejudiced the interests of the jiuhlic. as involved in the regular, 
continuous operation of the Northern Paeitic Raihxiad, the circuit (xmrt, exceiit 
in the particulars imhcati'd, did not restrain any act wdiich. upon the facts 
admitted by the motion, it was not its plain duty 1o restrain. No other remedy 
was full, adeijuate, and complete for the protection of tlie trust property,and for 
the preservation of the rights of individual suitors and of the public in its due 
and orderly administration by tlie court s receivers. * ♦ * 

“That some of the acts enjoined would Inive been criminal, subjecting the 
wrongdoers to actions for damages or to criminal prosecution, does not therefore 
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m itself determine the question as to interference by injunction. If the acts 
stopped at crime, or involved merely crime, or if the injury threatened could, if 
done, be adequately coinpenHate<i in damages, equity would not interfen'. But 
as the acts threatened involved irreparable injury to and destruction of jjroperty 
for all the purposes for ^yhich that property wasada])ted, as well as continuous a<‘ts 
of tres])ass, to say nothing of the rights of tlu' public, tin* remedy at law would 
have boon inad(‘<iiuite.” 

Another vigorous defens(‘ of th<‘ is.sue <)f' tlic injunction to re.strain criminal acts 
was made by Judge Rogers, of the United States cinMut court for tlie wi'stern 
district of Arkansas, in the case of United States r. Swei'iiey,' decided in 1899. 
Here a.n injunction was issued to n'stiain pi<*k(‘ting and violent acts of strikers, 
and the <inestion was on the punishment ot <‘(‘rtain jiersons for violating the 
in.pinetion. In .lustifying the imposilioii of various ))enaUies the court d«'elared 
t liat there was nothing novel in tlie use of an injunct i< m under such cu cumstances; 
that JUS old ;is e({uity .lurisprudeiire was tlie pnnciple of the light of tlie court to 
interfere tu prevent inpirylo piojxTty and persons wlien* tlio remedy at law is 
inadtMiuati' and wheic tin* iii.piiyis in<‘paialilt‘ ^I’ln* judgi' intimated tlnit the 
remedy by inpuiction has becoiiu' moie ceiiimon in vi'ceiit tiiiu s, lint <i,dd< (l tluit 
this fjict grows out of tlie changed <-(Hiditions of business and indiistiy. By wav 
of illustrjiting the .iusti<'e<it siirh iiiterteience by tli('(Sjurls a liyjiotlieticjd ease 
was snbinitteil. Suppose a jieixai who was the owner of a fine fori“,-t should coni- 
plidn tlnit another person and liis a-'soi lates, who wan e uisoh eiil and irresponsible, 
biid conspired togellier to cut down tlie trees and Iniul away ;ind di'siroy tlie for¬ 
est. Suppose the pea.ee oflieers and hteal aiithonfies had lefiisial to proti'ct his 
property, ^ Could the eon 1 1 ie( use to grant an uipiiietniti to a\oid an inepaiabh' 
miscliief for wliii'h tlx' i' nie<ly at law wasinaihapiate':' If tlieeonsiuratorsshould 
be arri'sted loj- conteiiq't in violating sueh an m.puu'lion and shoiilil dmuand ;t 
jury, w’o should mh* the coin r grant ing an oidiT w'liU'li it h.is no ]lower to inifoice 
or 1 he eiiloirenient ol \\ ineh ile)lends on the ^ eialn-t of a jui y. 'Die liypotheticid 
(“ase, tlie judgi* <leela.i I'd, dijfeied iii no ('e^aial m piineiph' tioni tlie easi' jit issin*. 

Tlie State eoiirls a]ipear to ha\ 1 “ Issued inpinefions in labor cjises qniti^ as fre¬ 
quently :ind for till'jiiirpose of i (‘stijiining quite jis great, \aib'ty ol aelsiis liave 
the Fedeial courts We find, liowevei, few'er uislaiici's in which tin* Stati' courts 
have takini occasion to defend then (oiuseiu issuing inpiiietioiis t.oiesirain the 
eoiniim om of enminal a<-ls than is 1 1 no of the Fedcnal eouits. 

Tn tin laseot Vi'gelahn r (iuniner,-the supnnne pnbcnil <'ourt of Massaeltn- 
setts grjinted an iiijuiution to restrain tlie estahlislimeiit of !i [latrol and tlie 
intiniuhition of iiersons seeking ('iiqiloymeiit from the e,oiiiphuiiant. Tlie court 
deeUued: Nor iloes tlie (act, tliat tlie deti'inlaiits' acts might subject tliem to Jin 
iiidictiiK'Hi prevent a c oiiit of equity from issuing an injunction. ’ It is true that, 
oidinanly, a court of (‘quity will deehiH' to issiu'aii injunction to ri'strain f.he 
coiimiission of a crime; Imt a coiitiiniing iiijuivlo projieity or Imsiness may lie 
mijoiued jiltliougli it m;iy Jilso be jnmislnibli* as a nuisiinee or other cnnie." 

As the (•irciim.stti.nc.es in this casi'wme closely similar to those m tin-case of 
Slu'iTy r. Perkins,' ib'Cidc'd by the same (-ourt in IHsk. it is piobable tliat. had it 
considered_necessary, tlm court w'ouhl then have jiistifii-d its us»'<>l the injunction 
in till' eiirber case on essentially the same groumls. 

The supix'iiie court of Michigan has very re<a‘ntly detmided the use of the 
iiijuiH-tion to restrjLin cnnnnal iiets ' The injunction m this cas<‘was direeti'd 
against boycotting and pu^kiding Tlie acts of the delemlants wei(‘dix-hircd hy 
the court to be criminal consjniacy, but the com f said *• ft reipures no argmiient 
to show that in this case. Iiotli in reason and authority, actions at law would be 
utterly inadequate. The coiiisc' jiursued by these didejidants, if uiHdiecki'd, 
would soon ruin the comidainaiits' bu.sitiess. and bung upon tla'iii financial ruin. 

# » * Willie some writers hav<‘ doubted the n'liuxly by injnnclion, it is now 
settled beyond dispute.” 

2. Injunctions to compel the performance of personal service.—No little controversy 
lias arisen regarding thti iiction <d the courts m several cases in issuing injunc¬ 
tions to compel the ])i‘rtorniaiu*c of specititi service by workingmen In one case 
tlie court wi-nt so far as to deny the right of men to (juit work in such a wjiy as 
to interfere with the business of the ('inployer. This decision, liowever. w'jis 
reversed by a higher court, and it seems probabh* that tlie usujil attitude of tlie 
courts Would be to refuse to restrain men fiom (uiitting work, although the act 
of quitting W()rk niight by the same courts beheld illegjil and even criminal if 
done with a nuilicdous motive or nmler certain special circumstances, such as 
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have- St!timbed in previous sections of this chapter. On the other hand, 
tiler# have been,several in,iunction8 commanding employees, so long as they con- 
tinne in empl6ymQiit< to perform tlieir custonjiary duties. 

The instance just inentioned of a direct attempt to prohibit an ordinary strike 
by injunction was in the Northern Pacific Railway case.' J^d^^d Jenkins, of tlie 
Federal circuit court of the eastern district of Wisconsin, in December, iy9:{. 
issued an injunction prohilntin^^ the employees of the receivers of that railroad 
from conspiring to (put employment with the olotMU of cripiding the property or 
embarrassing its opoiation. and also from (piitting the service of the receivers 
(regardless of tlie <|nestion of conspiracy) with or without notice, in such a way 
as to cripple till' property or limdcr its opi-ration Since it would be practically 
impossible J‘or men to sliike without si'nously interfering with the operation of 
a road, at least temjioiaiily, this was practically an attempt to compel the 
eruployee.s to continue in the scrvic<!. 

Later Judge Jenkins (Icnied a motion To strike out this part of the injunction 
and defended his action on the gi-ound that the stopping of traffic on a great inter¬ 
state railroad would seriously inpiri' tlu^ general pul>li(\ and would result in great 
loss to the receivers, Tln^ us<‘ot the inpinction was necessary becausi^ the tlireat- 
oned injury would be continuous and there would lie no effective remedy in 
damagi'H against tlie strikei s.- TIk* injunction issued by Judge Jenkins was modi¬ 
fied by tlie circuit court of appeals on October 1,1S‘)4. In the meaiilime, however, it 
had remained in foi cv. aixl liad it bi'cnstrudly obeyed tlaue could for many months 
have heeii no action to cai l y out the inti'ution of tlie «‘mpIoyees to secure higlier 
wages by striki'. In other words, the entire' movement would lia\ o bt'cn abortive. 

In modifying this in,piiiction Justice Harlan declared that there couhl be no 
exceptions to the rule that a court of eiputy will not prevent one individual, liy 
injunction, from (|tiittiiig the personal service of anothei, and th.it llici-o was no 
authority for the .iction of tlu' lower court. Although strikes on lailroads might 
bo pemiharly disastious. in the absence of h'gi.slation confi'rrnig speciHc aiithoiity 
upon the courts, tlieie eouhl be no prohibition of the right to (piit work, even 
though the employi'cs sill mid (juit under eneiimstances sliowiiig bad faitlpora 
reckless disi('gar<l of their contract, or of the i onvenieiico and interest of both 
om])l<)yers and the public ’ 

Similarly, in the Toledo and Ann Arbor ease.* tlie court declared that the 
employi'cs of tlu' di'fendant raihv.iy < oiild eseapi' the injunction prohibiting them 
from n'fiising tohan<lU' certain e.irs by ((Uitting the service of the employers. 
“Otherwise theinjiiiietioii would hr. m elVirt. an order on them lo ri'inaiu in the 
servKri' of the company, and no such oidt-r was ever, so f.ir as the autlioiities .sliow, 
issued liy a eoiiit of equity. ^ It wimid lie impracticable to enforce the 
relation of ma''ter and servant against the will of eitlier." Tlie (juittiiig of employ¬ 
ment niidi'r (•<'!•(.nil circumstaiK-es might be enmiiial or iinl.iwful, but lamld not 
be proliibited by injunidioii. On the other liaiid, the court di'clari'd that the quit¬ 
ting to avoid the force of the in.,'inetioii must, be in good faitb, and that a mere 
temporary ees'atioii of work, in tlie « xpeetatioii of an oidev to go on without the 
cars, was not a bona fide (piitting. 

The case under discussion is one of iluw m which tin* courts have mostclearly 
stated the doctrine that the inpindioii may be ismumI to ( ompel the employees to 
pi'rfonn their usual duties, so long as they leniaiii lu si-rvice. To be suk' the duty 
enjoined, namely, the hauling of ears coming from tlie i-onnectiiig laili oad. was a 
peculiar one. sine(*ia.ihoad companies are prohibiied livinterstate-coinmeicelaw 
from refusing to handle cars iindiT such cniaiiiistanees. Tin* court cAplained 
that while ordinarily injunctions werejnoliilutory in lorm. the issue of a luanda- 
toryiiijuction. commanding iium to perform jiositiie acts, was justitiable under 
certain circunistam es, and jiarticularly in the case ot l aili -<i(is. wlierc tlie refusal 
to perform sueli acts would interrupt the regular comse of tilings and result m 
injury. “The office of a preliminary injunction is to picscive the status quo 
until, upon final hearing, the court may grant full lelief (ieni'rally this can be 
accompliflht'd by an injunction prohibitory in form, but it sometimes liappens 
that the status quo is a condition not of rest, but of action, and tlie condition ot rest 
is exactly what will inflict the irrejiarable injury upon complainant, winch he 
api>oals to a court of e<iuity to protect him from. In such a case courts of eciuity 
issue mandatoiy writs before the case is heard on its merits. * * * 

“Now, the normal condition—the status < 1110 —lietwei'ii connecting common 

1 Faruicrs’Loon aiul Tnet Cimipuin r Noitlieiii I“iu' 1 Ih-U iulrond, do Hup S03 

2 The lurther iirgunieut oi iIdm .mri m ruKanl to ihu illeKalit\ ot (iiiiltiiig work has been alreftdy 
set forth under another iiead see uho\e pp t,.'>ys 
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carriers under the interstate-conmierce law is a continuous of freight 

backward and forward between them, which each earner has a to enjoy 
without interruption, exactly as riparian owners have a ri^^ht to the continuous 
flow of the stream without obstruction. Since Lord Thurlow^s time the prelimi¬ 
nary mandatory injunction has been nse<l to removt' obstructions and keep clear 
the stream.” 

The most forcible statement of the (hK-trim‘ that employi'es must,.so long as 
they remain ill service, iierform their usual dutif's. and tliat an injunction may 
issue to compel them to do si» i^- found in the case of Southern California Railway 
Coinj)any r. Kntlierford, which arose out of the Pullman strike of lSi)4.' Judge 
Ross iTi tiiiscas(Mssue(l an injunction connuauding the employees to ]>erforni their 
usual duties winhM ontimnng in employment: justifying his action on Dio ground 
that by i<'fnsal flaw wen* subjecting tlie coniidaiminl t<> great <lamages. causing 
it to violate its contiact with the Pullman tVmpaiiy, and w’en* also interrupting 
the tiansinissioii (if tlie mails and of luterstafi* conuneiee. Wliih'a mandatory 
injunction eoinpellnig eiiiiiloNees (o pi't form tlieiv si'vvices might be novel, every 
just ord<‘r of e({Uity ( oiiits lia-, Ix'en Itorn of (“iiiergency, to meet some new (“ondi- 
tions, and the nglits of the public willi legard to railroad traiisjiortatiou have 
become so iii(T(“asingIy important that tlie courts musi interfere. The court 
continued 

“It is luunib'st that foi this slate ora.(fans Die ].iw--nmt her civil nor criminal— 
atfoids an adciinalc remedy But the proud boast of (‘(piity is. • n>t jus, ihi rrmc- 
tlitiin.' It IS tlie niavim wliicii tbiiiis Die root, ut all (‘(imtahle (h'cismns Why 
should not men wlio lemaiiiin tlie emplo\nientd another ['(‘rform the duties 
they colli 1 .let and engage |o ])eilonn? It is cci l.nnly jiist and light, lliat Diey 
should do so. or else (| ml t he (‘inplo) nienl And wliei'e the dii (‘ct. i esiill ot siudi 
refusal wot ks n icparabl'' da.niag(‘to the cm[iiovci, and at the same time inter- 
fore.s with tin* tiaiiMinssion ot the nia.il and with comnierct* tielween tli*' Sfati's, 
eiiuity, 1 think, will com])el them to ]ieilonii the duties peil.nning totln* employ¬ 
ment so long as t lu'V ; out mile lu it 

3. Right of Federal couits to issue injunctions as to intoistate comtnerco.-—In tin* Debs 
case' t he (jU(‘stion w.is I'aiM'd liy the (hd'i'iidaiils as to wln'ther the Fedi'ial (lov- 
ernmeiit had Dn'rigid to inteifeK* regaiding .stnkes at all. and esjiecially as to 
whether it was eiilith'd to nm tin* injunction for Th<‘ protection ot inl.(‘r,state com¬ 
merce and for pre\ cut ion of obsfi iiction to tlie niaiN. It was Die geimial position 
of many Aorkingineii and other [lersons that strikes wen* essentially matters of 
State jurisdiction, and that sujijnession of any vioh'iici' which might take jdace 
in connection with them was the duty of tin* local ot State authorities, with 
whlcH the Federal (Toveinmeiit lucl no light to intei fere, ft will Ik* reliK'inlK'ied 
that the J'\'d<‘ral conris issued vaiioiis injunctions in icgaid to this strike of lHt)4, 
notin bi'half of i>rivate sin tors seeking protection fiomnicparable damage, but on 
behalf of tin* F(‘deral (loveniment itself, .seeking to iiie\cnt ob.strnction of inter¬ 
state coiamcna* and of malls. Tn u])holding Diese injunctions mid in siippicssing 
disorder F(‘<h“ral tioojis \vcre called into service. Dt'lis mul oi.lii'rs wi'i'u arrc'stod 
for violation of the injunctions ol the Fedcr.il ctuiits.and Debs wa.s committed 
to jnisoii for conti'iiipt of cmirt. A petition foi a wi it ot habeas cor])n.s brought 
the(‘aselK‘foii‘ the Supreme ('oiii ( cf the I anted Slates, winch iiplndd the injunc¬ 
tion. Tin* court (h'clared that the Federal (fovcriimciit. under its constitutional 
authority to regulate iuterslute commerce, liad Die right to iiitertere by foixu*. or 
through its couiis, to pn'vent tlu' obstnudion of sink comnierci'. It had the 
right 1o apply for injunction, not merely bccaii.se of its jiioperty in Dm; mails, but 
beiaiiise f'vcry government is entitled t(* call upon its courts to aid it in carrying 
on its h'gitimate functions. 

The following is (pioted from the langiiagi* of tin* court on this subject: 

••As, under the Constitution, iiower over interstate coininerce and tin* transpor¬ 
tation of the mails IS ve.stod in the National (Tovenimcnt,aiid Congress, by virtue 
of such grant, lias assumed actual and direct c.ontrol, it follows that the National 
Goveninieut may i»revent any unlawful and forcible interference therewith. 
* ^ * The entire stri'iigth of the nation may be used to enforce in any part of 
the land the full and tri'e exerci.se of all national jtowers and the security of all 
rights intrusted by the Constitution to its care. ^ * 

••In the case befon* us tlu* right to use force does not exclude the nditof appeal 
to the courts for a judicial di'termination and fm* the exereisi' of all their powers 
of prevention. Indeed, it is more to the praise than to tlie blame of the Govern¬ 
ment that, instead of determining for itself ipiestions of right and wrong and 
enforcing that determination by the club of Die policeman and the bayonet of 
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tlui soldier, it submitted all those questions to tho {X'aceful determination of judi¬ 
cial tribunals. * * * 

■•Neither can it bo doubted that the Government has such an interest in the 
sul)ject-inatter as enables it to appear as party plaintiff in this suit. It is said 
that equity only interferes for the protection of property, and that tlio Govern¬ 
ment has no property interest. A sufficient reply is that tlie United Statcis have 
a i)roperty in tho mails, tho protection of wliich was one; of the purposes of this 
bill. We do not can; to jdaca^ our decisimi upon this ground alone. Every gov- 
oniment. intrusted by thci very terms of its being ■with powers and duties to be 
ex(!rcisc‘<i and discharged for the general w<‘lfare, has a riglit to ajqdy to its own 
courts for any proper assistance in the exercise of the out' and the discdiarge of the 
othen-, and it is no suffienmt answc'r to its appeal to one of those courts that it has 
no pecuniai y interc'st in t^ e matter.” 

In sevciral othi.'r cases lh<‘ ]>*\vvr Fcnleral courts have u])held the use of the injunc¬ 
tion regarding interstate comim‘rc<‘ on the ground that the antitrust act of 1800 
gavv., s])ecific authority thcndoi. Tho Supienic* Ccaivt, in the Debs ease, referred 
to the a<^t,lmt declau'd that there was sufticuent authoiiiy for the use of the iiipinc- 
tion outside of any statutory provision. Tlie])roviMon of the antitiust act refc'rrod 
to is found in the foui Ih section of the act, which (Un larcs tlmt '* tho sovrral cir- 
(Uiit courts of lie* Unib'd States are liereby investi'd witli .lunsdiction to prevent 
and restrain violations nC tins act." Tint section also gives autliority to i'^sue tem¬ 
porary restraining ordci s. Since the courts hav<‘ furiliiT hcM that tlio ])iovi;dons 
of the antitrust ai t regarding combinations in rostraint of interstab' coinmerco 
apjdy to labor oraam/a.l lolls, authority toren.loining the acts of such org-nizations 
a.nd of strikers is claimed.' 

In the case ol I'nili d States t. Aglcr,.Judge Baber very spccihcally d. (laicd that 
the pur])Oscof ('oiigrcssiiitliis eiiai^tmcnt was to (‘liable liic courts, without waiting 
until crimes had acdually been committed, to •• lay their strong hands on these 
nuui for the pufpoM'of saying to everybody that civil liberty can not 

exist when'combinations of iikmi umhu^take by force and violence to arrest the 
peaccabh* and orderly conduct of business among the States ” 

4, Injunctions against nuineioas defendants and defendants not named. - A prai’tice wliicli 
has occasioned considerable crilicisni has Ix'eu the use of '• hlanhet injunctions.” 
fnjunctions li.ive frc(]uently been directed against large numbers of persons not 
named and not parties to t)n‘suit, and in not a few instances 1 Ik; all-inclusive 
p]iTasc*‘a11 other persons wlioiii.six'vei " has been added It is usually further 
provid(‘d in such wide-ic.iclnngin.iunction ordci s that all persnus shall be dcciiKsl 
to liav(‘ icceivcd service of the injunclion merely by its ]M)shiig or printing, or 
upon becoming .iwarcof its existence in a.ny other way. In earlier cases it had 
been (smsideicd usu<ill\ iK'cessary to seive (‘aeli person covered by injunction 
personally witli a copy ilieroof, in llie same way a.s p.irties to suits in general are 
served with papers. 

The first ■■ hlaiiket' iiijiine-tion ” ajqieai s to have been that issued by dudge Jen¬ 
kins in llie Noitbeni Pacific Raiboad case' This injunction coveied ceitaiii 
persons named, all otlier employees of the lailioad, ’■ and all p(‘rsons. associations, 
and eoinhinat lolls, vobintarv or otherwise, whether employees of said reeeivers or 
not, and all persons generally ” 

In the Debs case tile injiiiietioii e<illo(iuially known as ■* tlie Chicago omnibus 
lull ” ' was diieeted againsi bs defendants by name, “and all per.sons combining 
and eoiispiiing with them, and all other ])eisons wliomso(‘\er.” It was furtlni' 
pj^ovided in the* injunelioii that it should be binding uponsaid defendants“W’//o.se 
tutiiu's iin' (illi'iji’d /o hr IIiih'Hdini, from and atter the service of such writ ujioii 
them, respectively, 1)>’ (he reading ot tlie same to tliem. or btf the publleution 
thereof})// posfuuj or priiitimj. and after service of sulqueii.i upon any of said 
defendants named herein, .shall h(‘binding upon said defendants, om/ iipoii. oU 
other persons irhatsorvrr trho ore not nomed herein from and offer ihr time^irheji 
they shall seierally hove knoniedtje of sneh order and the e.vislenre of said 
injunction." 

Objection has been made in sucli eases that an injunction could not i.ssiie against 
a person not speinfically nained and made a party to the suit, and that personal 
notice must he seTve<l uiion the defendant of the fact of the injunction in order to 
make it binding upon him. (See criticisms (jnoted below, p. tif^, 014.) The 
courts. howevcT, have (juite uniformly denied the validity of this contention. 


U: S r Elhelt, 62 Fnl Hug, 801; U. S. v. A^lcr, 62 FfU. Rep , 821, In ru JX-bs (lower court), 01 
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Thus in the Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railway case' several 
employees of the Lake Shore Railroad were held for contempt of court in violat¬ 
ing an injunction addressed to the various railroads, their officers, agents, serv¬ 
ants, and employees. The counsel for the persons arrested tor violating tliis 
injunction declared that notice should have been served upon the defendaiit.s of 
the application for an injunction and of the allowance of the restraining order 
Judge Ricks, however, held: “I do not concede this proposition. As has been 
stated, a corporation can act only through its officers and employees, and a duty 
imposed by law, or by an order of a court of competent jurisdietioii, ui>oii a cor¬ 
poration , applies to the officers and employees of that corporation, and takes effect 
as to them so soon as they are in fact properly notified of the nature and scope of 
the law or order. • ♦ ♦ It is not necessary to make them parties.” 

In the Debs case, the Supreme Court of the United States deidared that an 
injunction might issue against many persons, although the ipiestiou as to giv¬ 
ing them notice was not discussed.* “It surely can not be .smiously contended 
that the court has jurisdiction to enjoin the obstruction of a highway liv one per¬ 
son blit that its jurisdiction ceases when the obstruction is by a liniidred'pi'rsoiis.” 
If the mob against which the injunction was directed can ink bo controlled by an 
injunction the situation amounts to revolution. 

Again, in the case of United States v, Agler,* .Tndgo Baker .said; “ I think the 
injunction as against unknown defendants is valid and binding when the injunc¬ 
tion order is served upon them, although they are not at tlio time parties to the 
suit. Indeed, I think an injunction that is issued against one man enjoiiiiiig or 
restraining him, and all that give aid and comfort to him or all that aid and abet 
him, is valid against everybody that aids or gives countenance to tlio man to 
whom it is addressed.” 

6. Legislative restriction of right of injunction.—L<abor organizations (piito generally 
have, in view of the recent extension of the use of the injunction, ri‘coninn'ndod 
the enactment, by Congi-ess and the several State h-gislatures, of statutes restrict¬ 
ing somewhat the powers of the courts m the issue of injunctions. It is projiosed 
especially to provide that in case an injuntion is issued to restrain an act which 
is criminal, the person accused of violating the injunction must be givim a trial 
by jury. 

Such a statute as this was enacted by the legislature of Virginia in IS!)S. but 
was held by the supreme court of that State to be unconstitutional.. The court 
declared 'hat the constitution it.self had establi.shed the various courts, and that 
while nothing is said in the constitution regarding the use of the injunction, 
courts must of necessity have the power to protect themselves, in accordance with 
methods employed for centuries. Courts are coordinate with the legislature and 
the legislature can not interfere with their natural j.rerogatives. 

The Virginia act thus declared unconstitutional, wliich is very similar to that 
which has been proposed in other States, is as follows: 

“ The courts and judges may issue attachments for contempt, and pnnisli them 
siimmarily, only in the following cases, which are hereliy declared to bo direct 
contempts, all other contempts being indirect contempts. 

“First. Misbehavior in the presence of the court, or so near thereto as to 
obstruct the administration of justice, 

“Second. Violence or threats of violence to a judge or officer of the court 
or to a juror, witness, or party going to, attending, or returning from, the court 
tor or in respect of any act or proceeding had or to be had in such court. 

“Third. Misbehavior of an officer of the court in his official character. 

“ Fourth. Disobedience or resistanceof an officer of the court, juror, or witness 
to any lawful process, judgment, decree, or order of the said court. 

“When the court adjudges a party guilty of a direct contempt it .shall make an 
entry of record, in which shall be specified the conduct constituting such con¬ 
tempt, and shall certify the matter of extenuation or defense set up by the 
accused, and the evidence submitted by him and the sentence of the court. 

“ Proceedings in Cases of Indirect Contempt. Upon the return of an officer on 
process, or upon an affidavit duly filed, showing any person guilty of indirect 
contempt, a writ of attachment or other lawful process may issue, and such 
person may be arrested and brought before the court, and thereupon a written 
accusation, setting forth succinctly and clearly the facts alleged to con.stitute 
such contempt shall be filed, and the accused required to answer the same, by an 
order which shall fix the time therefor, and also the time and place for hearing 
the matter. A copy of this order shall be served upon the accused, and upon a 


'MFcd Rep., 746, 750 * 62 Fed. Rep , 824. 
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proper Hliowin^^ the court may extend the time ro as to give the accused a reason¬ 
able opportunity to purge himself of such contemiit. 

“ Atter the an.swer of the accused, or if he fail or refuse to answer, the court 
may proceed at the time so fixed to hear and det(!rmiiie such accusation upon such 
testimony as shall be produced. If the ac(niRed answer, tlu‘ trial shall proceed 
according to the rules governing the trial of criminal (^ase.s, and the accused shall 
be (iiititled to compulsory process lor his witness, and to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him. 

“Sucli trials shall be by the court, or, upon the ai)plication of the accused, a 
trial by jury shall be had, as in any ease of a misdemeanor. 

“ If th(‘ jury find the acxuised guilty of contempt th(iy shall fix the amount of his 
punisliment by their verdict. 

■‘The testimony taken on the trial of any case of contempt shall be preserved 
on motion of the accns(‘d. and any judgment of (conviction therefor may be 
reviewed on writ of error from the (circuit court having jurisdiction, if the judg¬ 
ment is by a county (court, or on wiit of errorfrom the supicme (court of appeals, 
if tb(c .ludgment is ))y a circuit or corporation court. In the app(dlate court the 
judgment of the trial court shall be affirmed, reversed, or modified, as justice may 
re(piir(c. If the writ of error to the judgment of county c(jurts is refused by 
(cir(cuit court having jurisdiction, application may then bo made to the court of 
appeals.” 

The following arc' ('Xtracts from the opinion of tine .supreme court ot Virginia: 

•‘Article 0, Pur. 1, of the Constitution now m force provides: 

“ ’ There sliall b(' a supreme court of appi'uls, circuit courts, and comity courts. 
Tlic jurisdiction of these tnlninals, and of the jndgi's thei eof, except so far as the 
same is (confciivd by this Constitution, shall be regnlat(‘d bylaw.' In asubs(Miuent 
portion of tli(‘instnuiieiit, corporation courts are also provided for the cities of 
th(! State. The.s(i courts do not derive tlmir existence from the legislature. They 
are calh'd into being hy the constitution itself, the same authority wdiich creates 
the legislature and the wdiole framew'ork of State government. * * * 

•‘ We are ])repared to coneede that it is proper for the h'gislatuK* to regulate the 
exercis(^ of t lu; power so long as it confiiu's itself within limits consi.stent with the 
pre.servution of tlie authority of courts to enforce .such r('spcct and obedi(*nce as 
are necessary to their vigor and efficiency. * * * 

“ It was contended hy counsel for plaintilf in error tliat, inasmuch as the act of 
18H7-tl8 iiK'rclv transf(‘rred the punishment of contempts funn tlic court to a .lury, 
and (‘Veil nia(\e acts punishable as contempts not embraced within tlie acts of 
1830-:U, it was not obnoxious to the objection that it interfered with or dimin¬ 
ished tin* power of the court to protect itself. 

“ To this view w’o can not assent. It is not a question of the degree or extent 
of the punishment inflicted. It may ho that juries would punish a given offense 
with more severity than the court; but tlie jury is a tribunal separate and 
distinct from the court. The p<>w('r to punish for contemi>ts is inherent m the 
courts, and i.s conferred upon them by tlie Constitution by the very act of tJieir 
creation. It is a trust confided and a duty imposed upon us by the sovereign 
people, wliich we can not surr(uider or suffer to be impaired without being 
recreant to our duty. * * * 

“A court and the judge thereof, is as much an agent and servant of the people 
as any oth(‘r officer of government, and be is bound by the duty and obligation 
which he owes to the commonwealth to cluTish. defend, and transmit unimpaired 
to his succes.sor8 the office with wliich the commonwealth has seen fit to honor 
him. * * * 

“ R('ading the Constitution of the state in the light of the decisions of eminent 
courts whicli we have consulted, we feel warranted in the following conclusions: 

“That in tlie courts created by th(‘ Constitution there is an inherent of self- 
(iefen.se and self-preservation; that this power may be regulated, but can not be 
destroyed or so far dimini.slied as to be rendered im‘ffectual, by legislative enact¬ 
ment: that it is a power necessarily resident in, and to be exercised by. tlie court 
Itself, and that the vice of an act which seeks to deprive the court of tliis inherent 
power is not cur('d by proviiling for its exorcise by a jury; that while the legisla¬ 
ture has the power to regulate tlie jurisdiction of circuit, county, and corporation 
courts, it can not destroy, while it may confine within reasonable bounds, the 
authority necessary to the exercise of the jurisdiction conferred, ♦f * * 

“ The Constitution of the state, which is the law to all, declares in the seventh 
section of the first article that ‘ the legislative, executive, and judicial powers 
should be separate and distinct.’ This is a (luotation trom the Bill of Rights,—an 
instrument which should never be mentioned, .save with the reverence due to the 
great charters of om* liberties.” 
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% LEGAL CRITICISMS ON EXTENDED USE OF INJUNCTION, 

The increased use of the iniunction. and j^specially its use to restrain criminal 
acts, and its application to large bodies <»f men, has called forth no little unfa¬ 
vorable criticism. The opposition of laboi repn‘s<'n(atives lias bren made per¬ 
haps sufficiently conspicuous in their t<‘.stimoiiy 1ief*)r<‘ th«' Tndnsfnal (’ommission. 
Two or three legal writers may be quoted on the same siihj»‘ct. 

1. C. C. Allen.--A .siwere cntK'ism of the cxti'iided u.m* of tlu' injunction in labor 
disputes was made by Mr. ('harles ('latlin xMlen, of St. Loui.^, betbie the American 
Bar As.sociation August 22. lytM.' TIi<‘ wider .stiongly disclaims any approval of 
the acts of strikers, which t]i(‘ injunction is iisualiy aimed again.st. He urged, 
however, that the ground for issuing injuiK-tions, in the minds of the judges, was 
no longer tiie proper motive, from tin* legal si.ind])oiiit, of affording immediate pro¬ 
tection to individual p.irtii's to litigation, but tlie gtouTal protection of the public 
peace and welfare. By tins change of s[aiit. he diclared. the courts liave virtu¬ 
ally usurped legislative power and liave extended (‘(pidy jurisdiction over crimes. 

Mr. Allen points out that the fiist case m which an injunction was used against 
organized l.ibor was tliat of Sjinnghead Spinning (,’ompaiiy r. liiley, decided 
in Client Britain by Cliam^ellor Malins in isCtM. Tlie puipo.-'O was to restrain 
a lioycott, which tlie court lield to be a diminal art. wliile it still justified the 
u.s(M)f th(! injunction on the ground that tlie act b'lided to the destruction of 
private* propeity. Tins drcrsion. accordiiiir to Mi. Alh*n. is essentially correct, 
recognizing the ]»iincii>Ie that piivate* liglits of Idig.ints are to be protected by 
equity, pe-nding final decision. Tlie eouits in Kngl.iiid ]ia\(“ gom* no fnrtlier than 
this. In the IJnite'd Stab's, however, witliin veiy rectait yeais tlui courts liave 
not only used the injunction to protee t tlie pinale rights of suitors, hut as early 
asbSl)^,in the caseof Ooeurd’Alene(’misolidated and MinmgC'omjeany r. Mimu's’ 
Union of Wardiier, Judge Beatty, of the I'niled St.iles ciiemt coin t. justified his 
use of the injunction on tin* ground tli.af, when contests b<‘tw(‘cn enqdoyeis and 
em])loyees become heated.\iolation of llu^laws and of the ])o;ic(* ot tie* commu¬ 
nity, and dc.strnciionof hie and propel I} . aie threatened. In the Toledo and Ann 
Arbor case, in 189d, Judge Taft issued an injunction against one not oiiginally a 
party to the proceedings to >e.strain wliat was ;i ciinie by statute, tlie idea under¬ 
lying the whole case being that of enjoining an inva.,sion of puhhe rights. This 
ground much more ciearly stated hy Jiulg<^ Jtuik.ns in the Northern Pacific 
case. He declared that cessation of Iheopeiution of tin* railway would greatly 
interferi* witli public couveiiiiuice and Unit an iiijunc(i<tn was thereffue justified. 
This attempt to enforce general order in the community by tlie iiijiinctiou seems 
to Mr. Allen contiary to all pieci'dent. Tin* writer also critieises tln^ modern n.su 
of the injunction as an attempt to give courts of equity criniinal juri.sdiction 
without allowing the person accused the protection of tlie ordinary formalities of 
trial. On this point ho says: 

“What is Ihepuiqioseof issuing injunciiiuis against great, masses of men? What 
object is to be attained by making :iU0. or even otKi .strikers, pai tie.s to a suit, out 
of a total number of manj’ tlnmsandsV Persi'iial sm'vice on inoie than a few, in 
time to make the writ effective, is impracticable Is itinlende<l tliat the mere 
issuing of the writ should a< t in termn’m over the eiitiie body ot men engaged in 
the strike? Ori.s it expected, by jiosling copies in public jdaces. to establish a 
novel method of service by publication? Is tb(' decree to serve the purpose of a 
mere executive iiroclamatioii, warning evil-doei*s against a continuance of their 
misconduct, and without force or validity, ext-ept. as a basis for invoking tlu? mili¬ 
tary power? Surely not. Such a construction would be a degradation of judicial 
process. Then what conclusion it‘mains, unless it be that the real puj-pose is to 
use theinjunction for calling forth the power of the court to punish for contempt; 
to make of a court of equity in practii*al effect a criminal court? Tliis is aidiaso 
of the question that calls for the serious consideration of bench and liar. It is 
well known to all lawyers that courts of equity have not now. and have not had 
for 5 centuries, any jurisdiction over crimes. * * * 

“ Pnnisliment for contempt of com t is tlie most suimnary and arbitrary exer¬ 
cise of authority under the Englisli and American judicature. It is the reserve 
power inherent in every court of general jurisdiction to punish by fine or imnris- 
onment, in order to maintain its dignity and enforce it.s commands; a power wnicli 
is absolutely essential to the proper conduct of cciirts of justice. * * * 

“ The person charged with contempt is entitled to be heard, but he must appear 
in person and not by attorney. He has no right to bo heard by counsel, nor to 
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^al by jury. And the trial of facts for contempt not committed in facie curice 
is usually on affidavits. While in contempt of an injunction, he can not move to 
dissolve, nor can he attack tlie jurisdiction of the court under the original bill, 
nor file any sort of dilatory iileading whatever, till he has purged himself of the 
contempt. In short a party to a suit may go to jail for contempt of a preliminary 
injunction issued ex parte, without notice to defendant, which is subsequently— 
and after the defendant has served his term of imprisonment—held to be without 
equity—that is void. There is a trenu'udons power to jilace in the hands of one 
man; for from his jud^nent there U no appeal.” 

Finally, Mr. Allen discusHes the jiractice of “blanket injunctions” covering 
large numlHus of persons, not actual jiartie.s to the suit, and without personal 
service upon them. “ It is a general rule, as old as equity jurisprudence, that per¬ 
sons not parties to the bill are not bound by the decree. * ♦ * Furthermore, 
then< is a common rule that there mu.st be servict^ of the writ on those to be affected 
by it, which is usually held to mean personal service. Posting of printed copies 
of the injiiiKdion on freight cars, in railway stations, or other conspicuous places, 
is not a method of service proscrihod by statute, by rules of court, or by general 
equity practi(;e.” 

Mr. Allen (umcludoH his arguments with the following paragraphs: 

“After all. wliat does it mean, this siuhlcn (h^velopment of ecpiity jurisdiction? 
Whither are we tending? An injunction sued out by the United States against 
10,000 strikers and all the world besides. Did the injunction stop the strike? 
Troops w(*re called out to aid tlie process. Did they aid it? Some scores of rioters 
were killed, but where was the injunction meanwhile? 

“Was a single result achieved by the military which could not have been as 
lawfully and effectually accompli.shcd without an injunction? The criminal laws 
are ample and .severe, and the power of Government to enforce them is limited 
only by the allegiance of its citizens. Evciy person who interfered with the United 
States mail, or conspired to violate the interstate-commerce law, or destroyed 
property, or joined in riotous gatherings such as as.sombh'd at Chicago, was guilty 
of crime and was subject to arrest and punisluncnt. When the marshals were 
unable to enforce the criminal laws, there was just as much power to call out the 
military in aid of criminal proces.s as there was in aid of injunction. Why, 
then, invoke th<5 extraordinary jurisdiction of a civil court, never de.signed and 
in no way adapted to such cases? The incident itself is a sad commentary on 
existing conditions. It points to the (conclusion that the peophi are becoming 
afraid of their own institutions; afraid of trial by jury; afraid of the cherished 
guaranties of civil liberty derived through Magna Charta and enshrined in their 
constitutions, State and National." 

2. W, H. Dunbar.—The following extracts are from a paper by W. H. Dunbar, of 
Boston, in the Law Quarterly Review (London) for 1897, entitled “Government 
by iniuction;” ‘ also published in the Harvard Law Quarterly: 

“ The courts in America, and especially the Federal courts, have shown a dis¬ 
position to extend their powers beyond any limits heretofore recognized. In 
seeking to restrain acts in their nature purely criminal, and punishing by sum¬ 
mary pr(X)eeding8 for coutemj)t i)ersons accused of committing those acts, they 
have been charged with usurping the functions of the criminal law; in seeking 
to restrain all persons, whether parties to the suit or not, and whether identified 
or not, they have been charged with issuing decrees legislative rather than judi¬ 
cial. The case of the United States r. Debs, above referred to, furnishes an 
example of both these alleged usurpations of power. * * * 

“ The injunction thus sought to restrain the commission of acts of violence 
which would be flagrant breaches of public order and serious criminal offenses; 
acts which the ordinary machinery of police administration wouhl, if possible, 

f revent by physical interference and punish with heavy penalties if committed, 
t sought further to restrain all persons whomsoever from committing any of 
those acts. Not only did a court of e<nnty therefore undertake by its process to 
grant a cumulative rcmiedy for that which the criminal law already covered, but 
it undertook to make its decree coordinate in extent with the existing legislative 
prohibitions. The persons not named in the bill against whom the injunction was 
directed were not specific individuals unknown by name but otherwise identified; 
they were all persons who might thereafter engage in the acts specified in the injunc¬ 
tion. In like manner the prohibition was not (lirected against specific threatened 
acts of interference with the operation of the railroads, but against all acts of 
that character that might thereafter be conteni])lated by any persons. 
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“ It is not one of the functions of a court of ocmity to i)revont the commission 
of threatened crimes. In Gee v. Pritchard, 2 Swanst., 402, Lord Eldon said: 
‘ The publication of a libel is a crime: and 1 have no jurisdiction to prevent th(' 
commission of crimes; excepting, of course, such cases as belong to the ])rotection 
of infants, where a dealing with an infant may amount to a crime—an exception 
arising from that peculiar jurisdicticni of this court’ (p. 412). Chancellor Wal¬ 
worth in Mayor, etc., of Hudsonn. Thorne, 7 Paige, 2(11,2()4, declared: -Again, it is 
no part of the business of this court to enforct^ the i)enal laws of the State, or the 
by-laws of acoqioration, by injunction, unless the act sought to bo restrained is a 
nuisance.’ Threats of violent interference in breach of the public pcac(‘ or otlier 
criminal acts injurious to property do not furnish a foundation for an injunction. 
In Montgomery and W.P. K. R.Co. c. Walton, M Ala., 207, the plaintiff corporation 
complained that the defendant prevent<.‘d it f r( >iu taking possession of land properly 
condemned for its use and from prosecuting tlu-construction of the road, by threats 
that he would kill or injure the workmen, and prayt'd for an injunction. Thi? 
court refused to grant relief, saying: • The rule is too well established to admit of 
controversy that equity can not intci’iiose by way of injunction to restrain the 
commih.sion of a personal trespass, although it man he tluratnmi. * * * Th(^ 
courts of lawhav(^ complete jurisdiction to iiunisli tlie (•oininission of crimes, and 
can interpose to prevent tlieir commission by imprisoning the off<*iid(‘r, or bind¬ 
ing him to keej) the peace. But equity lias no jurisdiction over such matt(‘rs, at 
least a court of equity can not entertain a bill on this ground alone.’ In Spar- 
hawk r. Union Passenger Ry. Co.. rA Pa. St., 101, the plaintiff complained that 
the defendant was running its (-jirs on Sunday in violation of law, and that the 
noise inteifered with his uso of his ])roi)erty. Th(‘ court, however, said: ‘ For this 
there i.s a remedy in the penal laws, and not by iiroceedingsin eiiuity, if we regard 
the fact as we ought to do' (p. 424). 

“ The jurisdiction of equity over public nuisances has been relied on as justify¬ 
ing interference by iiijnnctiori when' tlu' acts tlir(‘at(‘iu‘d were criminal. It is 
indeed true that by the weiglit of autlionty tin* jui isilu-tion is not ousted merely 
because, as in the casi* of a public nuisanci*, tlu^ tlircateiuMl a^'t maybe the subject 
of an indictment. But tlie foundation of tlu' jurisdiction over public nuisances, 
as of all jurisdiction in eiiuity, is the gicaP-r (‘fficacy of the eipiitable remedy. 
By a preliminary injunction to restrain a tlireateiied purpresture or obstruction 
or highway or establishment of an offensive tra<h\ a caiurt of iHiuity can interfere 
immediately to pre\»'nt the continuance or completion of an act which can not be 
dealt wdh at law until iiTi'parable injury has been caused. * * * 

“ The destruction of tlie rolling stock or of any part of tin* works of a railway, 
or the forcible intt*rference with its operation, may cause such an obstruction of 
commerce as to be a public nuisance: but the law aln'ady provides for the pro¬ 
tection of property and persons from violence Tlu' <‘xccutiv(i ]m)w<t of the State? 
through its police and, if nete.ssary, its military force is bound to prevent,if ])Os- 
sible, such acts, and to jmiiish them, if comnntt(‘d. liy apjmipriate iiroceedings in 
the criminal courts. To justify the interference of a court of eijuity it must he 
shown that by the exercise of chanceiy powe'i's a more complete remedy can bo 
afforded. * * * But where acts of viohuice? arc (‘tijoined the remedies at law 
and in equity are in fact the same. The injm tion is only a ju-ohibition, for vio¬ 
lation of which a punisliment by tine or inqinsonmeiit may be inflicted, and that 
prohibition and liability to punishment ah eady exist at law. * * * 

“Preliminary injunctions are to jireserve tlie subject of litigation in staUi quo 
and prevent irreparable injury during tlie pendency of the suit. The mere fact 
that the act enjoined is criminal may not oust the jurisdiction of the court, since 
every crime involves also an infraction of civil rights. But to justify the inter¬ 
ference of a court of ecpiity by preliminary or by perpetual injunction, it must be 
shown that the injunction will prevent some tlireatened injury for which the law 
affords no adequate relief. An injunction against (lestroying property by vio¬ 
lence or similar offense against tlie criminal law accomplishes no such result. It 
can deter only through the risk of incurring the same sort of penalties that the 
law provides for the same act. * * * 

“A loo^ness of thought is apparent in the decisions discussing the use of injunc¬ 
tions which has tended to conceal the principles involved. Learned judges have 
spoken as if courts of equity could prevent acts in some manner other than by fear 
of the penalties attending the violation of an injunction. * * * 

“ The only respect m which the remedy in ecpiity can in such cases be more 
adequate than the remedy at law is in the greater certainty or celerity with which 
punishment will be inflicted. Ordinarily by inade(iiiacy of remedy is not meant 
the danger that a court will not enforce the law. * ♦ * The supposed proba¬ 
bility of such failure can not afford a ground for assuming jurisdiction. Such a 
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(loctriiK! would In* contrary i<> any rational conception of the relations of tlu' 
judiciary to oilii'i- departments of the (iovernment, or of the distinction between 
law and equity. In Attorm'yd.ienoial Sluftield Gas ConsumerK’Co.’applica¬ 
tion was niad(‘ tor an injunction aj^ainst tearing up the highway. It was argued 
in favor of tlu* mot ion that forcible resistance might bo offered and breaches of 
the peace ri^sult. Sir George Turner, in dmiying the aiiplication, observed: ‘Some¬ 
thing has been said in the course <)f tlu^ argument ot the danger to the public 
poac('whi(di may ensue from th<‘ noninterference of this court; but surely this 
court can not siqipose that there is an inadeipiacy of the civil power to preserve 
tho public peace. I say nothing on the (pu'stion whose fault it will be if this dis¬ 
turbance of the ])ublic i)eae<‘ takes jilaci'' (p. * * * 

•“ When analyztMl the sole iiiadeipiaey in the rcim'dy at law as compared with 
the remedy in (‘<[uity in tlies<‘ eases will Ik; found in the fact that trials in the 
former are by jury. It is tlie e.xisienei* of those safeguards which have been 
thought essential to individual liberty that lenders ]>iimshment of an act as a crime 
less certain and less swift tliaii punishment of tin* siime as a contempt. It is 
hecauso of the prepidices of piries that la ws to suppress the sale liquors may be 
moriM'ffectively enforced tlirough tho maelniKU'y tor suppressing pnhlic nm.sances 
than hy the ordinary course of tlu* criminal law. and it is to avoid the interven¬ 
tion of a jury in such eases that the power.s of courts of eeputy have been called 
in hy legislahve enactments. * » * 

The same desne to avoid a Inal by jury induces a resort to e<juity in cases of 
dispute hetwei'ii eiiqdoyeis ami employees [f proceedings for contempt were 
tried befoie a jury the iiijiinction issued wouhl he recognized as futile; smdi 
efficacy as they havt* in -[nt'veiifing acts ot violence arises solely from the greater 
probability of a e.onviet ion for eontiunpt m a trial by a judge alone, without right 
of appeal, than of conviction by a jur\ lilo ly to sympatln/.i* in soim^ degree with 
the offender. Aeriminal prosei ntion ot Delis founded upon th<‘ same acts for 
which ho was jmmshed by a court of eipiity resulti'd in a failure to convict. 

“It is difficult to belii've tliai jiinsiliction in <'qnity can be supported on the 
ground that a judge iii chaiieet y will probably . upon a given state of facts, reach 
one conclusion, while a jui y at law on the same slate of facts is likidy to n^ach a 
contrary conclusion, (’ouits o| e(|uity have' always h(‘sitate«l to usurp tin* func¬ 
tion of a jury. Lord Eldon long decliiH'd to take jurisdiction in eases of nuisance, 
because the existeuee «if the nmsanee om-lit to he determined hy a jury The 
necessity of a prior reeov<‘ry at law still exists in many branches of eipiity juris¬ 
diction. Injunctions against slandei oi libel w<‘i<“ consistently refn.s(‘d in Eng¬ 
land until the law was elianged hy statute, and in America are still refused, 
although injury to the plaintiff's business is threatened, upon the ground that, to 
])reserve freedom of speecli and of the i)i<‘ss, the matter should bo referred to the 
de<’isioii of a jury. Can it llien In* eonteiided that in other cases involving iiglits 
no less importaiff tin* likelihood that a jni y will deny punishment affords a ground 
for seeking relief in e<iuity't • 

“The swee])iiig terms of the nijunetion issued in flu* Debs ease as to persons 
to whom it was addressed an- no less significant than the nature of the aeffs 
enjoined. ^ Th<‘ reeoid does not even show that thi'se individuals, not 

parties to tilt' hill, ft‘11 within tiie dt'scriptioii of persons eouihimng and conspiring 
with the named defen<lants. It must he assumed from the terms of tlu' ordt-r that 
the court intended toiestram such pt-rsons although acting independently, and 
that it punislied them as such indt'iioiident atffors. We have therefore to consider 
the proposition that a court of eipnty may ex jiarte. upon tlu* motion of a plaintiff, 
issue an order ri'straimng all pi'isoiis fiom doing s])ecified acts, although such 
persons are not jiartn's to the cause, are in no way eoniiected with the parties, are 
not identified in any way, and can not be idoutified exi^ept hy the fact of their 
violating the injunction. Such a coiirsi' if justifiable mark.s, it is believed, an 
important depaiture from the rules of pi-oeedure that have heretofore prevailed in 
chancery. 

“ Courts of e«iuity, like (Miurts of law, an* established for the determination of 
controversies between imlividuals. The i)owt*r to issue preliminary injunction is 
incidental to the iiowerof determining sm li eontrover.sies. The right to lay down 
general rules for the govi'inment of the eoirmninity, to declare ex cathedra, in 
advance of any contentions ]>rocL‘('dings in which the question arises, what may 
and what may not lawfully 1 h' <loiie, to impose on the whole community a duty to 
refrain from doing a certain act, is lu its nature a legislative right. The jurisdic¬ 
tion of every court depends upon the existence of a cause in which it is called 
upon to adjudicati*. * * *• When, however, .sneh an injunction is issued, 
addressed to ‘ all persons whomsoever.” it can in no sense be said that an individ¬ 
ual not named or described in tho hill as the barty to the suit becomes a party 
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upon havinjf notice of the onh'r. If such uii individual is not in fact (‘iij^aj^ed in 
the act sought to be restrained, there is no pn'teiise for saying that a controversy 
exists between liini and the plaintiff. Such a controversy may arise if lie subse- 
(juently engages in tlie acts complained of. but it is diffifuilt to conjecture how by 
reason of such a subseipient act he can l>e deemed to liave been a partv to the 
controversy at an earlier time. It has never, it is boliev(‘d, been (Contended that 
the final decree of a court of etpiity was binding upon persons not parties to the 
suit, and not claiming under ^lersons who were parties. It isc(‘rtainiy anomalous 
that an interlocutory order of the court should bo given a force winch tiu' final 
de(-ree can not liave. * * * 

“It has been n‘peatedly declared in the past that injunction.s could ij^siie only 
against parties to the suit and those persons who acted for them (1 Maddocks ('li. 
Pr., 175). Lord Eldon in Iveson i’. Harris, 7 Ves., ‘251, 25(1, said: ‘And I have no 
conception tliat it is competent to this court to hold a man bound by an injunction, 
wlu) is not a party in the cause for the loirpose of the cause. The old ])ractice 
was. that he must be lirouglit into court, so as, according to the ancient laws and 
usage.s of the country, to he made a subject of the writ. The jurisdiction in 
lunacy is (piite distinct.’ * * * 

“The strong repugnance which everj’ law-abiding citizen must feel for acts of 
lawlessness rendn-s th(! task of criticising proc^eedings designed to pri'SfU-ve order 
somewhat invidious. None of the persons who have been punished for contempt 
ill violating injunctions .such as have bciui discussed here have been worthy of 
any personal sympathy. The chivalry of .supporting fellow-workmen in a con¬ 
test with employers ci-ases to excite atliniratioii when it is diri'cted to the wanton 
destruction of proju'idy and mob violence. Debs, who fora tiiiu'posed as supreme 
arbiter over th(‘welfare of millions of liis fellow-citizens, was in fact taken red- 
handed in a flagrant and audacious defiance of the laws, and inoritc<l the most 
severe punishment whicli the penal statutes authorized. But for tlie very rt*astm 
that law ami or<1er weie thus outraged, it was the more nei^e.ssary to S(^e tliat the 
measures of repression used w(‘re fully warranted. It is no light matter that sus- 
jucioTi even should rest upon the judiciary of warping principle's to meet the sup- 
])osed exigencies of cases a.s to which tlie strongest passions of a community aro 
aroused.” 

3. F. J. Stimson.—Mr. F. J. Stimson. of th(‘ Boston bar, also condemns tlio undue 
(■xtcn.si 11 of (‘ipiity rf'strictioTis in labor di.sputos. In Ins Handbook to the Labor 
Law fn.iu which tlie following (piotation is taken (see p. 1112), the criticism is 
only indi I cctly suggested, but in an article in the Political Science (c^uarterly' 
he takes a much more decided position. 

“Under the procedure of eipiity courts a person apprehending injury l>y such 
combinations may bring a hill against one or more persons, and obtain at once, 
without waiting for any lu'anng or answ+-r by the detendant, a preliminary injunc¬ 
tion. addressed against not only the defendants named, hut all their ag**nts, siuw- 
ants, and suborclinutes named or unnamed; and. finally, against any person.s 
whatever throughout the world who may have knowledge that such injunction 
has been granted; so that by widely publishing such injunction ordcus, posting 
them on fences, in workrooms and factories, or on railroad cars, it becomes not 
a difficult matter to render all the world liable to the suimnary jurisdiction of 
(^onlemi)t if they interfere witli the property or rights jn’otected by the injunction. 
Such a preliminary injumdioii if not vacated may he confirmed after hearing on 
the merits and made permanent with the same permanent results. Moreover, 
the process whicli couits of equity liave of enfoi'cing their judgment or decrees is 
far more effective than any known to the common law-courts. The coiiimondaw 
courts can only mulct a man in damages, and if he refuse to pay may, under 
certain strict limitations and with very great trouble and delay, occasionally, in 
rare instances, imprison a man for debt; but when a decree is rendered in a court 
of equity any party to the suit, or when an injunction is granted any party who 
may have notice of the injunction, is liable t(.) contempt process if he do or suffer 
to be done any act agaimst the decree or the injunction only; and (Contempt process 
is a very effective one, consisting, as it does, in the immediate and summary 
Iiunishment of offender by fine, or more usually by imprisonment until ho obey 
the orders of the court. It is uniiuestioned law that the offender in cases of con¬ 
tempt is entitled to no jury trial. It is also law generally uiK^uestioned that from 
an order in contempt there is no appeal from the court iBsuing it to any higher 
court, although in a few jurisdictions it has been held that there is an appeal in 
cases where the injunction was issued in reality to protect private interests and 
not the public; but even this appeal only goes so far as to give the appeal court 
the right to investigate and see whether the court below had jurisdiction of the 
subject-matter.” 
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l.EGAL POSITION OF TRADE UNIONS. 


1 . Laws authorizing incorporation of trade unions.—Numerous States have passed 
laws coinbinatious of workingmen and strikes, thus modifying the old 

coiiiinon-law doetrine that such eomliinationa were unlawful conspinunes. p]von in 
the absence of siudi legislation the coiirhi liave sufficiently inodiliea the common-law 
doctrine in this country so that in no State would a combination of workingmen, 
tcinjiorary or permanent, be considered unlawful if it re8()rte<l to no specially repre- 
liensible acts. Tra<lo unions can therefore be formed, in the alisence of any special 
statute, in the same way that voluntarv associations and clubs for other jmrposes may 
be furme<l. But such voluntary associations liave comparatively few recognized legal 
jKiwers. 

Tt is probable that in many States wliere no specific provision regarding the incor¬ 
poration of labor organizations exists th<^y could still be iiicorporate<l un<ler laws 
provi<led for nonstock or “membersliip” cornorations for social, benevolent, and 
similar purjtoses. Of course such corporations nave more limited jiowers than stock 
corpomtions, and labor organizations iiu;orporated under them would lack some of 
the responsibilities and the rights which, in the judgment of many jiersons, should 
belong to them. 

In MaHsacluiseth^, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Maryland, Iowa, Kansas, 
and lAuiisiana s[H‘cial laws authorizing the incorporation of trade unions have l)een 
passed.* Most oi tliese laws, liow^ever, are exceedingly brief and general, and grant 
few imjiortant powers. In several of the States named the statute does little more 
than to Hjiocify labor organizations as one of the classes of corporations which may 
be formed under the more general provisions applying to nonstock and membership 
cortiorations. This is the case, for example, with the great State of New York, where 
iiTKler the present law there are no specilic provisions regarding the powers of incor¬ 
porated labor organizations as distinct from other membership corporations. 

TIh' most elubontte statutes regarding tlie incorporation of labor organizations are 
ft)und in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. The most important provisions of the 
Pennsylvania law are those regarding tlie powers of incorporated unions, wliich are 
enumerated as follows:* 

“Sec. 8. An aMsoeiation authorized by this act, by virtue of its charter, shall have 
the following powers: 

“First. To have succession by its associated name for the period limited by its 
charter, and when no jieriod is limited thereby or by tins act, perpetually, subject to 
the i>ower of the genenil assembly under the constitution of this Commonwealth. 

“Second. To maintain and defeml judicial jiroceedings. 

“Tliinl. To make and use a common seal and alter the same at pleasure. 

“Fourth. To purchase, hold, and transfer such real estate and personal property 
as the j)uri)OHeH of tlie corporation may require. 

“ Fiftli. To elect or appoint and compensate such officers or agents as the business 
of such association may require. 

“Sixth. To establish a constitution and adopt by-laws and rules, not inconsistent 
with law, for the management of its property and the conduct and regulation of its 
affairs. 

“Seventli. To enter into any obligation necessary to the transaction of its business. 

“Eighth. To oiganize and establish, for the purposes mentioned in section 1 of 
this act, such subordinate associations of employees as shall apply therefor, under 
such reasonable rules, regulations, and restrictions as may by tne parent association 
be deemed necessary.” 

Tlie seventh clause, together wdth tliat regarding the purpose for which unions mav 
incorporate, ‘ ‘ for their mutual aid and loenefit and protection in their trade concerns,^’ 
w'oula probably make it possible for labor organizations to make enforceable con¬ 
tracts regarding the terms of labor. Other sections of this act impose penalties upon 
officers and members of labor organizations who embezzle funds or are otherwise 
guilty of malfeasance. 

The Massachusetts law,* while quite detailed, contains no definite provision regard¬ 
ing the powers of incor|x)rated unions in their dealings with employers and other 


1 See Ui'Ports of Industrial Commission, Vol. V, p. 127. 
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outsiders. A Michigan act* authorizes the incorix>ratiun of persons ‘ ‘ for the improve¬ 
ment of their several social and material interests, tlie n'gulation of their wages, the 
laws and conditions of their employment, the proU'ction of tlieir joint and individual 
rights in the prosecution of their trades or industrial avocations, tlm collection and 
payment of funds for the benefit of sick, disabled, or unemployed members, tlie 
securing of benefita to the families of deceased members, and for such other and 
further objects of material benefit and protection as are germam' to the purposes of 
this act.” Associations incorporated under the act may sue and l)e suea, and may 
hoKl ])rop€rty sucli as may be necessary for cor^wrate i)ur])oses. This act has never 
l)een autliontatively interpreted, but j)erhapH it would give nearly as great ]>owers 
with regard to tlie making of contracts iia the Pennsylvania law. 

It is certain that in most States comparatively f(‘w labor organizations have incor- 
jiorated. Nevertheless, we find that in New York a very considerable proix)rtion of 
all the unions are corporations under the law above des(Tibed.'‘ 

There have been comparatively few’ interpadations by the American cH>urts regard¬ 
ing the legal position of lalx^r organizations, whether unincorporated or incorpK>ruted, 
by virtue of the laws alx)ve descril)ed. Such organizations tnemselves ha\e seldom 
resorted t«) the courts in their corporate capacity. Even as regartls the managenu-nt 
of property the unions are less aj>t to act as organizations directly than by means of 
trustees. In some few instances, to l)e sure, civil suits hav(‘ j)eeii brought against 
lalM>r organizations as corporate bodies, on the ground of injury inflicted ui>on 
employers or other workingmen, and the unions have been held liable in damages. 
In several instances, also, injunctions liave been directed against unions as sueb, 
whether iiuorporated or unincorporated; but thes(‘ injunctions include also the indi¬ 
vidual memhers of tlie organization, and it is against thesi' that they are really most 
effective. Usually suits, whether <'ivil or criminal, are directed against individual 
ollicers and ineml>ers of the iiniuii rather than against the body as such. 

There have lieen, especially, V(Ty few cases in which suits have bt‘en brought by 
or against unions for violation of agreements between them an<l employers regarding 
the conditions of labor. The lalior organizations have ])referred to rely upon enforcing 
such agreements by the threat of strike, rather than to incur the expense of litigation 
or to run the risk of finding themselves possessed of no adequate legal powers to 
enforc(‘ them before the courts 

An intiTCSting instance of tlie attempt to establish legally binding agreements 
betwL“ti employers and workingmen is found in the clothing trades of New York. 
Here tie i!ontraetors, who secure gianls from mamifacturer.s to Ixj made up by work¬ 
ingmen omployed by them, are themselves usually men of little resjionsmility, and 
often inclined to violate agreements. The unions have accordingly sought to draw 
the agreements lus strictly as jiossihle and to provide for their legal enforcement. In 
various cases the contracts contain j)rovisionH fixing the jireeise amount of damages 
wliich shall be paid by the employer in case of any violation. This obviatt'S the 
dilliculty, which is one of the chief hindrances to the enforcxmient of the terms of 
agreements, of proving pri'cisely tiie amount of damage suffered by violation. Several 
recent agreements in this trade specifically provide that the amount of damagi's for 
which the union shall be liable in ca.Me of violation of agreement shall not bo limited 
to the sum liquidated as the damages for violation by the employer. This is really, 
liowever, an advantage to the union, since the employer must prove the amount of 
his damages. 

The validity of agreements of this sort has been uphehl by the supreme court of 
New York, the highest court of original jurisdiction in that State.^ The contractors 
violating the agreement endeavored to i)r(jve that the unions went beyond their 
jx)wcr8 in attempting to enter into contracts of this kind. Being incorporated merely 
under the membership-corporation act, they et)uld not, it was ai^ued, engage in 
business transactions such as an agreement regarding the conditions of wages. The 
unions, on the other hand, maintained that such contracts were not in the nature 
of the transaction of business for the earning of profit for the organization, but were 
simply means for carrying out the stated object of the organization, the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of its members. The court upheld this contention, and declared 
the agreements binding. The further objection that, because they provided for 
exclusive employment of union men, these agreements were in restraint of trade and 
unconscionable, was also overruled. In one other case a New York court held that 
such an agreement was not valid because it was obtained under duress, that is, bv 
threat of strike. More recent agreements in the clothing tra<le in New York accord¬ 
ingly often contain a sworn statement by the contractor that he makes the agreement 


I Acta of 1885, No. 146. 
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voluntitniy ami .solely for tho purpose of obtaininj< a t'ontinuoiis supply of competent 
labor. 

ShouM courts in other States take the same position as in New York, there can be 
littl(Mloubt that im-orporated unions, even under theexistinj^ loose statutes, would 
be able to enter into eontracds with einplovers rej^arding the eomlitions of labor and 
to enforce them by law. As u niat.t(*r of fa(“t, liowevcr, it is very doubtful whether, 
ill any conKiderable nundier of cases, the unions will desire to enforce contracts in 
Ibis \\ay. 

There have lieen few, if any, rases in the United States in which employers have 
endeavored to enforce by legal ]>rocess agreements with labor organizations a« to tlie 
terms of labor. No reason a[>pears why the New York courts, at least, should not 
liold agreements of this character to 1 h! as binding upon the workingmen as upon the 
employers; and thesaimi might be true in other States In thecaseof many unions, 
however, legal ivsponsibilityf<)r agreements would notlmve great significance, because 
the unions poHS(*sH little pmjiertv or funds, and their imlividual members like¬ 
wise, whilt' jierhaps nominallv liafile for tlu* acts of the organization, have often lit¬ 
tle or no jiroperty which can beriacheil by a legal proi^i'ss. On the other hand, some 
of the strong unions, both local and national, often possess very conshlerable funds, 
and should the attempt be made to enforce their agreements in the courts damages 
could perliaps be successfully eollecte<l. It is |)robal)iy for this reason that the stronger 
labor organizations have usually decl-ined to become uicorporated, taking no advan¬ 
tage* of the Fe<leral law or of th(^ various State* laws. 

2. Registration and legal authority of labor organizations in Great Britain.—British 
legislatieai e-emcerning lalxir organizations is much more detailed than that in any 
State in this country. We shall see later that labor unions in this country are very 
mue'h divide'd in opinion as to the dt'sirability ol increasing, by the same legislation, 
both the powei’s and the re'sjHUisibility of unions British legislation lias aimed in 
ge-neral to incre*ase the powers of labor organizal ions as regards their relations to their 
own menihers without giving them very much power or very inu<‘h responsibility as 
regards their (lealings with <*mployers. The fact that many labor unionists in the 
United StaU's favor legislation somewhat similar lo that found in Ureat Britain makt's 
desirable a somew hat detailed discussion of the legal status of labor organizations in 
that country. 

The British U'gislation of 1871,' 1875, an<l 1H7<)- not only removed the ban from 
various acts of tnule unions and sinkers, but d(*clared that tra<le unions should not, 
by reason of Ix'ing in restraint of tiade, be Iield unlawful, and also granted them 
special sUitus as organizations by j)rovisions for registration and a limited form of 
in<*orpo ration. 

By these acts tradi* unions are delined as follows: 

The term “trade union’' means any combination, whether temporary or perma¬ 
nent, for regulating tlu* relations between workmen and masters, or In'twecn work- 
nu'u and workmen, or In'tweeii nuusters and master.s or for imiiosing restrictive con¬ 
ditions on the conduct of any trade or business, w hetber such combination would or 
wouhl not, if the nrincipul act liad not been passed, have been deeme<l h) have been 
an unlawful combination by reason of some one or more of its purposes being in 
restraint of trade. 

The act of 1H71 declares: 

“2. The purj)oscs (>f any tra<le union shall not, by reason merely that they are in 
restraint of trade, be deemed to be unlawful, so as to rcndei» any nu*mber of such 
trade union lial>le to criminal prosecution for conspiracy or otherwise. 

“3. Tlu* jiurposes of any trade union shall not, by r(*ason merely that they are in 
restraint of trade, be unlawful so as to render void or voidable any agreement or 
trust.” 

This legal rec<ignition of trade unions, how'cver, and even the provisions for their 
registration, do not make them liable to suits at law in the same w'ay as ordinary 
corporations. This point is consiilered of great importance in England. 

“4. Nothing in this act shall enable any court to eut.ertain any legal proceeding 
instituted with the object of directly enforcing or recovering damages for the breach 
of any of the following agreements, namely, 

1. Any agreement betw’een members of a trade union as such, concerning the 
conditions on which any membei-s for the lime being of such trade union shall 
or shall not sell their goods, transact business, employ, or be employed: 

2. Any agreement for the jiayment by any jierson of any subscrijition or pen¬ 
alty to a trade union: 

3. Any agreement for the applieation of the funds of a trade union,— 

(a) To provide lK‘netitH to members; or 
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(6) To furnish contrilMitions to any employer or workman not a momlH-r of 
fiuch tracie union, in consideration of such einjiloycr or workman acting' in con- 
formily w itli the rules or resolutions of such trade union; or 

(c) To discharge any fine imposed by any person by sentence of a court of jus¬ 
tice; or 

4. Any agreement made between one trade union and another; or, 

5. Any bond to secure the performance of any of the alx)ve-mentioned jigree- 
Tuents.” 

It will l>e seen that these provisions exempt trade unions from liability as ngards 
their relations to theirown members and as regards agreements witheujjtloyers In 
fact, until recently it has been the only legal liability of trade muons which relates 
to their holding of property. The main object of the system of registration which is 
provided by the act of 1871 is to enable trade uniona bj hold property in legal form, 
and to enforce responsibility upon their otlicers as regards tinancial maimgem(*nt 

The essential provisions of the law regarding registration, and the re|K)rts ol trade 
unions to the Government, are contained in the following sections of the act of 1871. 

“6. Any seven or more memlK^rsof a trade union may by subscribing their names to 
the rules of the union, and otherwise complying with tin* provisions of this act. witli 
res])ect to registry^ register such traxle union under this a<'t, provi<led that if any one 
of the purposes of such trade union ho unlawful such registration shall be \oi<l. 

“18. With respect to the registry, undiT thisa(d, of a tra<le union, and of rules 
thereof, the following [>rovisions shall have effeet; 

{1) An applic.ation to register the tra<le union and ])rinte<l copies of the rules, 
together with a list of the titles and names of the officers, shall he sent to the reg¬ 
istrar umler this act. 

(4) Where a trade union applying to be ngistered has been in operation for 
more than a year before the dat(* of such application, there shall hi* delivered to 
the registrar liefore tlie registry thereof a general statement of the rec(Up(s, 
funds, effects, and expenditure of sucfi trade union in thesame form, and showing 
the same particulars as if it were the annual general statcimuit require<l as here¬ 
inafter mentioned to be transmitted annually to tin* registrar: 

(5) The registrar ujion registering such trade union shall issue a certificate of 
registry, wdiich certificate, unless piove<l to have been withdrawn or canceled, 
shall be conclusive evideni-e that the regulations of this act witli respei-t t<j reg¬ 
istry have Inam comjilied with; 

“14. With respect lo the rules of a tra<le union under this act, tlie following pro¬ 
visions sliall have ofhrt: 

(1) The rules of every such trade union shall contain provisions in rcspirt of 
the several matters mentioned in the first schedule to this act; 

“15. Every trade union registered under this act shall have a registered office to 
which all communications and notices may he ad<lre.sse<l; 

“ 16. A general statement of the receipt'*, funds, effects, and expenditure of every 
trade union registered under tliisact shall be transmitted to the registrar lieforetlie first 
day of June in every year, and shall show fully the a.s.sets and liabilities at tluidate, 
and the receipts and expenditure <luring the year prcciNling the date to which it is 
ma<le out, of the traile union; and shall show simarately the <‘Xpen<liture in respect 
of the several objects of the trade union, and shall be prepared and made out up to 
such date, in such form, and shall comprise such particulars, us the registrar may 
from time to time reuuirc; and every member of, and depositor in, any such tra<le 
union shall he entitled to receive, on application to the treasurer or secretary of that 
traile union, a copy of such general statement, without making any payment fur the 
same. 

“Together with such general staU'ment there shall be sent to the registrar a copy of 
all alterations of rules and new rules and changes of ofiicerH made by the tra(le union 
<lnring the year preceding the date to which the general statement is made out, and 
a copy of the rules of the trade union as they exist at that date. 

^ “Every trade union which fails to comply with or acts in contravention of thissec- 
tiun, and also every officer of the trade union so failing, shall each be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £5 for each offense.” 

The following are the essential provisions as to holding of proiM?rty and financial - 
liability of officers: 

“8. All real and personal estate whatsoever belonging to any trade union regis¬ 
tered under this act shall be vested in the trustees for the time Iieingof the trade 
union appointed as provided by this act, for the use and benefit of such trade union 
and the members thereof, and the real or personal estate of any branch of a trade 
union shall be vested in the trustees of such branch, and be under the control of such 
trustees. * * * * 
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“9. The trustees of any trade union registered under this act, or any other officer 
of such trade union who may be authorize so to do by the rulea thereof, are hert^by 
empowered to bring or defend, or cause to be brought or defended, any action, suit, 
prosecution, or complaint in any court of law or equity, touching or concerning the 
property, right, or claim to property of the trade union; and shall and may, in all 
cases concerning the real or personal property of such trade union, sue and 6e sued, 
j)lcad and be impleaded, in any court of law or equity, in their proper names, with¬ 
out other description tfian the title of their office. ’ 

It will be seen that the most important features of the trade union laws of Great 
Britain are the provisions for officially registering unions, for requiring reports espe¬ 
cially of financial transactions, for authorizing the holding or transferring of neces¬ 
sary projierty, and for protecting the hinds of oiganizations from embezzlement. 
From the standpoint of the general public tlie requirement that labor organizations 
shall make public financial statements is of no little importance; and this require¬ 
ment also serves to protect the members against imposition by their officers. The 
authority given to the unions to hold and transfer property is a correlative of the 
g(Ui(‘ral provisions of the authority of the law making labor organizations lawful. 
Frevious to this enai;tment the powers of labor organizations in this regard were 
very imperfectly guaranUMjd. 

8. Eagistration and legal authority of labor organizations in the Australian colonies.— 

Tw'o or three of the Australian colonies have recently taken a more a<lvanced pexsi- 
tion with regard to the status of labor organizations than that taken l»y Great Brit¬ 
ain itself. They have, in fact, given to labor oiganizations very considerable cor^xj- 
rutei>owers, and have sp(^cifi(^llyenal)le<l them to make legally binding contracts with 
employers regarding the conditions of labor. In this regard they have adopted a 
policy whicli, as we shall see, finds strong advocaUjs in Great Britain and the United 
States. Ibifortunutely the conditions in tlie Australian colonies so differ from those 
in the greater industrial countries, and the amount of experience with regard to the 
working of these acts is so sliglit, that it probably affords little light as to the desira¬ 
bility of such legislation elsewhere. 

New Zealand and New South Wales, two of tlie colonies which have thus recently 
gone further than Great BriUiin in regard to the legal position of lalior organizations, 
nail previou.slyiwlopted, almost word for word, the jirovisions of the English aetof 1875, 
legalizing lu))ororganizations.* (Queensland'' has also adojited the British provisions, 
but has not gone lieyond them. 

The compulsory arbitration acts which have Ixam passed in New Zealand ® and in 
Western Australia,^ as well as the act of New Soutli Wales,® which provides for vol¬ 
untary conciliation and arbitration, all authorize labor organizations to make? enfon.’e- 
able agreements with emjiloyers, and give other }>rerogative8 not granted by law to 
labor organizations in any other country. These acts also apply to organizations 
of employers. 

There are some minor differences in detail as between the tliree colonies, but these 
ari‘ not important, and a general description will suffice for all. In fact, the laws of 
New Zealand and of Western Australia are piactically identical. 

In general, tliese laws provide that any organization, whether of employers or 
employees, may register as an industrial union. Only organizations thus registering 
may take advantage of the comjuilsory provisions of tlie arliitration aet. (iiganiza- 
tions applying for registration must submit a list of their members and officers, two 
cojiies of their rules, and evidence that the majority {in New South Wales two- 
thirds) of the members have voted in favor of registration. The rules of a registered 
organization must provide for a committee on management and other neceasary offi¬ 
cers, for the manner of calling meetings and of voting, for the keeping of a list of 
members, and the regulation of the terms of membership, with the proviso that no 
person shall discontinue membership without giving at least 3 months] previous 
notice and paying all dues to the union. The rules must also permit an insjieetion 
of the hooks and of the names of members by every jierson having an interest in tlie 
funds of the society. Any industrial union may hold houses, buildings, and lands, 
and mav sell or exchange them. A union may Imve its registmtion canceled after 
giving due public notice, but no cancellation shall take place during the progress of 
any conciliation or arbitration affecting the organization. Tht^ law also provides for 
the registration of central organizations of employers and employees including sev¬ 
eral separate local unions. 

Semiannually each registered union or a.s.sociation of unions must make a import to 
the Government, giving a list of the memlx'rs already in the association, a list of the 


1 New Zealand, m-t of August 31,1387, New South Wales, act of Deceiiilier 16,1881. 
sTrade unioiiN lu t, 1K86. <Aftof De(“embcr.6, niOO. 

»Act of August 31,1834. ‘‘Act of December 21,18W. 
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local iiiiioiiH, and the names of theoffic^ers. In western Australia financial re|>urts 
must also he furnished to the Government. 

The most important provisions are those regarding the legal position of lalx)r 
organizations in their relations to outside parties. Ever\ union or aasociation may 
sue or be sued by its name. Trade unions registercil under the earlier act, industrial 
unions registered under the arbitration law, industrial a.ssociations, and employers 
may be parties to agreements affecting any industrial jnatter, such as wages and the 
conditions of labor, or for the prevention or si'ttlement of industrial «li.sputes. Every 
such agreement shall be for a term to U* six’cified therein, not (‘xcee<ling .'1 vears. k 
duplicate of the agreement shall be filed in the office of the arbitration board or court. 
The agreements are binding upon the parties and upon every person wlio is a memln'r 
of any organization which is a party thereto. Moreover, any employer not a party to 
the original agreement may later signify that he concurs in the ugrecunent, and shall 
thereaiter be entitled to its iKUiefits and subject to its obligations. This last is evi¬ 
dently an im[Kirtant provision, since it makes it possible* to secure essentially uniform 
conditions of labor in a given district, or throughout the entire colony, witlumt tho 
formation of an association of employers covering the entire jurisdiction. 

Tile enforce’uent of these agreements is accomplished )>y the siime metliods us (ho 
enforcenu'iit of the awards of arbitrators. TIu* agreements themselves may make 
jirovisions limiting the amount of damages which may Ik* (•(dl(‘ct(‘d for breach of 
agreement. In tlie absence of any such limit tlie amount of damages may be fixed 
by a court, )>ut sliall not exceed X!>(K) (in WeshTii Australia, £1,(MX)) as against any 
organization. The property of any industrial muon or trade union may he seized in 
satisfaction of a judgment of the court against it, arxl if the property is insulUcient 
the members shall lie lial'le for tiie <leficiency. The provision that members may 
not withdraw without several months’ notice ami witliout payment of ail dues to the 
OT^T'iiiization, ami the fiirtlier provision restricting tlie cancellation <tf the registration 
of organizations, makes it jiossilile to enforce fairly effectively these j)ro\isionH 
regardinj; the financial responsibility of organizations of eni[)loyers or employees. 
No individual, however, is liable for more than £10. Individual [>ersoiis injured by 
the violation of an agreeirient of this sort have also a separate right of action in case 
of violation. 

It appears that comparatively little advantage has yet been taken, in either New 
Zealand, New South Wales, or Western Australia, of these provisions for enforcing 
agreeim ets iietween employers, or associations of employers, and labor orpuiizations. 
In New Z(‘alaml labor organizations have very generally registered under tlie new 
law, though employers have been inclined tu hold aloof. 

4. Proposed extension of legal powers and liabilities of labor organizations.—Tliero 
has been much disciis.«ion both in this country and in Kn^lan<l as to tlie desirability 
of providing for tlie h'gal ineorporation of lalior organizations, witii more wi<le- 
reaching powers and more definite responsibilities tiian they now possess, either as 
unincorporated aantRuations or as organizations incorporated under the existing weak 
laws. 

It is urgc<l, in the first place, by some members of labor organizations that their 
jKiwers regarding their own members and their responsibilities to their meml>ers 
shonhl be materially increased. Tho fact that many trade unifuis undertake to 
establish benefit funds and insurance features makes it certainly desirable that the 
legal rights and responsiliilities regarding the management of funds, i)ayment of dues, 
tlie right to demand benefit payments, etc., should be more definitely and effectively 
regulated liy law. At present lalior organizations generally seek to protect tlieir 
funds from embezzlement either by provisions for fining meml)er8 guilty of mal¬ 
feasance—a penalty evidently not very serious, sinet* the member may simply leave 
tlie union—or more generally by requiring tho signature of several distinct officers 
in order to draw funds. The more important organizations have often incorporated 
their insurance ami benefit departments under the laws relating to mutual insuram e 
corporations. Sometimes the pro^ierty of labor organizations, especially real estate, 
is put in the hands of trustees wlio are separately incorporated. Of course unin- 
corjorateil oi^anizations can hold property, altliough tlieir powers in this regard are 
less complete than in the case of corporations. 

While the desirability of more definite incorporation laws as regards the relations 
Iietween labor organizations and their own members, and as regards their pro[>erty 
rights, are probably generally favored by labor unionists, there is much greater 
diversity of opinion as to the (lesirability of increasing the powers and responsibilities 
of these organizations in their dealings with employers and with third parties gener¬ 
ally. Those workingmen and others who advocate increased rights and responsi¬ 
bilities declare that the inability of unions at present to enforce their agreements 
with employers, regarding the terms on whiiffi labor shall be performed, places them 
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at tiu* iiK'rcy of unflcnipulons employers. It is urged that labor organizations, since 
by moat Statea they are recognized as legitimate, should have a definite status before 
tlie courts and .should be al)le to brin^ suit in the same way as other organizations. 
Tliohc who favor arbitration and (‘onciliation as a means of settling labor disputes 
frecpH.'ntly point out that both the lack of power and the lack of responsibility on the 
j)art of labor organization.s tend to weaken their position in such negotiations. The 
enij)loveea belonging to an unineorjxirated bo(ly, it is said, have no proi)erly authen¬ 
ticated representatives to enter into arbitration proceedings, especially where those 
pnuaMxlingH, as under State boards of arbitration, take on a more formal character. 
The absence of incorporation again, it is argued, makes it difficult to enforce awanle 
upon <‘mi)l(»yerH, wlietlicr .such awards Ik* ma<le by State boards or by private arbi¬ 
trators, or whotlier tliey lx.? merely the result of mutual conciliation. 

Emj)li)y<‘rs very fre<inent]y also urge the desirability of incorporation of labor 
unions in order tliat they may be held more strictly to theirobligations. Tfiey com¬ 
plain of the i>r(‘sent irn!Sponsibility of trade unions, and of the frequent violation of 
oral or wiittcm agreements. It is probably a general feeling among employers, so far 
as they are willing to r(‘cogniz(‘ labor organizations at all, that, they woul<l lie willing 
to grant them the added powers which incorporation would give if only added 
responsibility might he secured at the same time. Many employers, and many jier- 
sons not direetlv concerned with the em[)loynient of labor, also favor a more definite 
legal status for labor organizations in tlie interest of those labor organizations them* 
Helv(‘s. 

P(‘rluips a majority of lalsir union leaders in this country, liowcver, oppose any 
form of inrorporalion whu-h would iuereju^e flu* responsibility of labor organizations 
toward employers. They f(‘el Unit the employer ii.eiiallv has more money to carry 
on litigation and more skill m doing so, and that accordingly his ability to enforce 
Hgr<*ements and to lay resjxtnsiiulity uj)on the union would he greater than the abil¬ 
ity of the union to hold the employer responsible They fear that legal responsi- 
Itflity wonl<l result in freipient attachment of their funds or other interference \\ith 
their finances, not only muler suits for vi(dation of trade agreements, Inn for alleged 
damages bv pickiding, ixiycotts, anil various other acts. This, it is ileclared, would 
rend(‘r their position altogether unstable Persons who take this position declare 
that they have no desire to facilitate breaches of agreement on the ]>art of labor 
organizations, hut that, in view of the usual disposition of the courts toward labor, 
and under all the circumstances, increased financial and legal responsibility would 
prove ilisadvantageous. The opinions of various lal>or leaders, employers, and others 
on this .subject have been pr<‘sented very fully in oral testimony before the Industrial 
(Commission, and reference is made to that testimony.* 

It is obvious that, should the desirability of greater powers and responsibility on 
the part of labor organizations be granted, it would still bi* a difficult matter to 
decide ujvon an effective manner of increasing those powers and espei'ially of increas¬ 
ing responsibility. Kubor organizations in general can scarcely Ik* expected to incor¬ 
porate with aeapiUl stock, nor could they prohalily lie compelled to maintain reserve 
funds which could he attached by legal process, while members (‘uiild sometimes 
avoid contribution to penalties and damages assessed on the organization by with¬ 
drawing from it. Nevertheless it is evident (hat in the case of many labor organiza¬ 
tions, if duly incor|)orated, it would lie jwssihle to enforce pecuniary penalties with 
considerahk* effectiv(*ne.xs. 8ome such orgjuiizations posse.ss property or reserve 
funds, designed tor various piirpose.s, of no little value. The objection that such 
funds and ]>roperty might he unduly subject to attack on all sorts of legal processes 
might 1)0 avoid(*d l)v hmiting the financial liability of unions to contracts regarding 
the conditions of laf)or, and also by limiting the amount of liability in some propor¬ 
tion to the membership or j)roperty of the union. Another way of enforcing respon¬ 
sibility noon an incorporated union would b(* l)y threat of revocation of its charter, 
v\ith the loss of the various privileges granteil it therehy. 

The (piestion ii.s to the desirability of increasing the legal powers and responsibili¬ 
ties of labor organizations has been especially prominent in Great Britain where, as 
we have seen, th(*y are now by statute expressly exempted from liability for tlieir 
contracts witli employers. The arguments were presented with special fullness 
before the Royal Commission on Lal)or, and two minority reports, representing the 
opposing views, were made as to this subject, in addition to the general report ol the 
commission. These reports may be summarized and quoted somewhat luliy, since 
they take up this disputed question in a very thorough manner. 

The general report of the royal commission points out that, while special contracts 
between employers and workmen can be enforced like other contracts, it is practically 


>Soo especial!) rejiortsot luduetrial Commission, Vol. IV, Digest, p.l4S; Vol. VII, Digest, p. 106. 
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imi> 08 HibU* to sue a large number of persons, say 10,(XK) workmen, for l)roach of con¬ 
tract. Moreover, agreements concerning arbitration are usually made between bmlios 
w liich have no legal personality and w'hich c.iin not sue t'ach other for damages. Tin* 
real sanction of the ^^;^eenIentH Ix’tween organizations of em]>loycrs and employees, 
and of the decision of arbitrators under such agreements, is the moral one Where 
an oiganizatioti of workmen is very .strong, embrai-ing most of the men in a trade or 
district, and where great administrative poweraiul complete control of fimds is lodgc'd 
in the central executive, the organization can exercise \ery gn-at force o\er its mem- 
bers to compel tliem to carry out agrecmmits Individual members w’ho w'ill not 
conform to the arrangements apj>rove<l by tin* rcpu“stMitafi\(*s can practically be 
driven out of a trade by being (oxpelled from the union, for their follow-workmen 
will network with tlicm nor will emplovers employ them Strong associations of 
employers are able to exercise a similar eontrol over their memlMT.s. Where oi^ani- 
zation on either side is imperb'ct it is much less b'asible to cufon <• conformity to 
agreements or (o diM'isions of arbitrators. 

The moral sanction, continues the rcp<iit, must proliably (‘ontiniU' to W tin* chief 
force to com|)el employers and emplovees to alnde hy agreements and awards It 
has, In Ix'snie, been suggeste<l that hy legislation organizatKuis 4if (‘iiiplova^rs and 
employed sliould l)e af)le to obtain legal pinsonalitv, so that their agn^ements could 
be enforce<l by actions for damages dire<-t<‘d against their collective funds Various 
bills jir’oposing siicli a system havi* been brought before tli(“ I(‘gislafive bodies of N(!W 
Zc'aland and South Australia [Tli<‘renoit wasissiu'd in IS!M ] The (|uestion an.ses, 
however, w hetheran organizatKin can be held liabU' I'ui any lireach of agreement by 
tho.se who have ci'ased h) he im inbers. Supposing a coih-etive agreeiiieiit should he 
<‘iitered into by a union consisting of .SO.OiiO nicnibers, ami L'0,00() <»f them being dis- 
satisfi('(I with It should vvitli<lraw from the union ami repudiah* the agreement, it 
v\oul<l certainly seem a stnmg im-asure to hoM tin* association legally r’esjidiisible; 
Imt, on the other hand, if this were not done there would seem to lie no (‘ffective 
disposal of (he old difliculty <»f enfonang legal jieiinlties against a mass of workingimm. 

(’ontinuing on tliis subject tli<‘ report of tin' nnal commission says- 

“If the association were not legally responsible so Icing as an agie<aiien( lastisl for 
its observance liy [)ei>ons w lio in tlu* mcantiim* ci‘as(‘(l to be memlx'rs, (he practical 
value of a legal guaranty ot (Ins kind would in a gicat measure <lcp<aid uiion the 
strength of the tie w Inch bound imaiibcrs to tinar union. It would probably not Ik* 
v(*rv effe *ive in the ca-e of organizations like tl)<)sc of unskilled laboi, which have 
but a weak hoI<i r)V(‘r their nieinb('rs, or a<Id in such cases v<‘ry mucli strength to 
the moral i irces wliich are at [iresent the only sanction to imlu.<trial agreements ami 
awards. Hut in the case of the strongly organized skilled trades, the benelits deriveil 
hy memhers from the assoiaalions are oftt'ii so eonsiderahle that it w on Id lx* improl)- 
aiile that they would abandon their associations for the sake ol any temporary 
advantag(‘wInch they might think themselves alilc* to gam through hreaeh of the 
colkx'tive agreonienl.'^. It isof course pn'cisely in (hesi* trades that agnK'immts an*, 
as matters stand now, best observed, (‘ven w itboui any liglil to sue for compi'iisation, 
while on the other hand a weak and poor union, even if endowed with legal person¬ 
ality and made legally resjxitisilile for any breach of agreement by tlie persons who 
had i-eased to lie members of it, would coiistitiite but a fe<‘l)le guaranty to employers 
that (lie terms of the agreement would be lovally observc'd ” 

“One suggestion made liy an (*xperiem('d w 1 1 ness was ‘ (hat arbitration in all trade 
disputes should be made comjiulsory by law—that is, that strikes or lockouts should 
be illegal and punishable in cases where arbitral ion lia<l not been resorted to.' The 
witness who made this propo.sal, and who is himself a member of the commission, 
started from this principle, viz, that no bo<ly of men or cmplovei-s ‘have a rigiit to 
take advantage of an opjiortunity and cease work, discouraging llie whole tra<le of 
tlie district and interfering with the dependent trades.’ In fact, what this witness 
would desire would be to give legal effect to what is already a rule of (hat trade union 
witli which he is (^oniH‘cte<l, not to resort to strikes before trying to get the disjiiite 
settled by arbitration, and to make this binding, not only upon associations whicli 
had the rule, but upon all employi'rs ami employed. Mr. Trow did not, however, 
propose to create anything like Gov'ernment tribunals, but seemed to think that if 
this jiroposal become law the employers and employed in every trade would form 
organizations, if nonealrea<lv existeif, and create imlustrial trifninals to meet the 
nei'cssities of the case. He ifid not show how, in practice, a law ]>rohibiting strikes 
or lockouts could be enforced against large bodies of workmen or employers. The 
jirinciple suggested by this witness was, however, einhodieil in a l)il) lirougfit liefore 
the legislative assembly of the colony of South Australia in 1890, whieli proposed U) 
make liable to fine any organization of employers or employed, or any member 
thereof, who would take part in or assist any lockout or strike (}n account of any dis- 
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pnte for the settlement of wliich any board of conciliation to be created Under the act 
should have jurisdiction. It was suggested by some other witnesses that without 
making resort to arbitration legally necessary, or making strikes and lockouts before 
arbitration illegal, legal force should be gi\’en to awards made, upon the agreements 
of the parties, by industrial tribunals or individual arbitrators.” 

The members of the royal commission were unable to agree, on the basis of the 
considerations above set forth, in recommending changes of legislation regarding 
the status of trade unions. A powerful minority of the members, however, made a 
special report favoring further legal responsibility for trade unions, nominally in 
the interest both of employers and of unionists. This special report is signed by 
the Duke of Devonshire, the chairman of the commission, and by Mr. David Dale, 
Sir Michael E. Ilicks-B{^ach, Mr. I^eonard H. Courtney, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. 
Thomas H. Isinay, Mr. (ieorge Livesey, and Mr. William Tunstill. It is noteworthy 
that these gentlemen are all either employers or representatives of employing or of 
the leisured and professional classes. Their views are so important as to merit 
extended quotation. 

After summarizing the opinion of the commission as a whole upon the subject and 
quoting the provisions of the trade-union act ef 1871 limiting the legal responsibility 
of unions, tlie minority report continues as follows;’ 

“The object of this act appears to have been, wliile freeing trade unions from the 
last remains of their former character of (;riininal conspiracies and giving full protec¬ 
tion to their property, (1) to prevent them from having any legal rights against their 
members or their members against them; and next, (2) to prevent their entering 
into any legally enforceable contracts as bodies with each other or with outside indi¬ 
viduals, except with regard to the management of their own funds and real estate. 

“ In our opinion the experience of the period which has elap.«ed since the year 
1871 justilies some relaxation of these statutory restrictions. We think that the 
extension of liberty to bodii^s of workmen or employers to acquire fuller legal per¬ 
sonality tlian that whi(;h they at present possess is desirable in order to afford, when 
both parties wish it, the means of securing the ol.Kservance, at least for fixed periods, 
of the collective agreements wdiich are now, as a matter of fact, made between them 
in so many cases. 

“We do not suggest that a scheme of legally enforceable agreements would l>e 
aj)nlical)le to the circumstances of all, or even, at present, of the larger part of the 
inaustries of this country. We find, how'ever, from the evidence that a considerable 
and very imj>ortant part of British industry is condnctcKl under collective agreements 
made in the most formal way between highly organized trade associations, and that 
the substitution of agreements between associations for agreements between indi¬ 
vidual employers and individual workmen is a growing practice, and one whi(;h is 
intimately connected with the mode and scale upon which modern industry is at 
present carried on. It seems to us to 1 m^ clear from the evidence, both of employers 
and employed, that the advantages of this system greatly outweigh the di8a<lvan- 
tages. This may not have been so evident at the date when the trade-union act of 
1871 was j)as8ed, but it is attested by the growth of the system. 8uch agreements 
ar(» in fact the nM'ogiiition of that virtual ‘partnership’ l>etween those who supply 
labor and those who supply managing ability, referred to in par.agraph 365 of the 
rej^ort, and are therefore, on the wlmle, in accordance with the public interest and 
with the cinuimstances of modern industry. If this is the case, tnen it seems to fol- 
lov? that further h‘gi.slati()n is desirable in order to bring the law into harmony with 
the present state of facts and [uiblic opinion. 

“ We think that such an extension of liberty, if conceded (and in so far as it might 
be acted upon), would not only result in the better observance for definite i)eriod8 
of agreements with regard to wage rates, hours of lalxir, apprenticeship rules, 
demarcation of work, profit-sharing an<l joint-insurance schemes, the undertaking of 
special works, and other matters, hut would also afford a better basis for arbitration 
in industrial disputes than any which has vet been suggested. 

“ It would be necessary that they shouki acquire by some process of registration a 
corporate character sufficient for these purposes. We are anxious to make it clear 
that we propose nothing of a compulsory character, but that we merely desire that 
existing or future trade associations should have the liberty, if they desire it, of 
acquiring a larger legal personality and corporate character than that which they can 
at present possess. It must be added that even if trade associations were thus clothed 
with a legal personality it would be open to them by express stipulation to provide 
that any special agreement between them should not be enforceable at law. 

“ We think that the contracting association should be responsible for observance 
of the collective agreement by all its members, so long as they remained its members, 
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and that every meml)er of an association should, during momhersliip, be lield lo l)e 
uialer a contra<“t with the association for observance of tiie collective agrccimait Tin* 
<‘ffcct of this would 1)0 (1) to give to those entering into <-ontracts with an association 
tht* right to ane it for damages in ca«e of breach of contract by it or any of its mcm- 
])ers, and (2) to give an association the right to recover damages from those of its 
members who infringed the collective agreement.” 

These gentlemen also urge the incorporation of tnnl<* unions as a means of further¬ 
ing the use of arbitration metluMis, a<iding: 

It seems that altliongh the most formidable obstacles to resort to arbitration are 
jirobably those indicated in jiaragrajdis 130 and 137 of (he report, a further olislacle 
may frequently lie foiimi in the uncertainty which exists as to the ohservamv of an 
auard wWn given. If an arbitrator can only pronounce a decision whicli mayor 
may not be followed according to the good will of tin* parties tlie proce<Uirc Is to 
.'^<nnc extent discredited Although, us a ;ulo, urhitration awanls maybe loyally 
acce}»t<‘d, and the exceptions may lie \ery feu. yet tlic possibility of such an cxccj)- 
tion occurring may maKe employers or workmen less willing to resort to a trouble¬ 
some and elaborate process like formal arbitration. It lias been show n that it is 
iinpo.ssihle to o<nnpel the obser\ance of any awards in (hose matters. It remains to 
b(M‘onsidered whether anv l)etter guaranty or motive for sneli observance can l>e 
ol tained to supplement and strengtlien the moral forci* which already exists. 

“in order to have arbitration in the strict sense of the word there must be two or 
riKtre parties capable of entering into a legal contract t" .submit jirc-seiit or future 
(jUi'stions to arbitration, and there must he such sulunission. Then by the ordinary 
}>rinciplesof law, damages can he re<‘oven‘d from any party who nduses to go to arbi¬ 
tration, or declines to act on tlic award when made. 

‘‘It must be further o}>served that if trade associations were able, as bo<lies with 
legal personality, to refer presimt or future questions to arbitration, they could by 
such agreements under the ordinary law einbodie<l in the arbitration act, 18H0, either 
constitute or indicate tlieir own tribunals or arbitrators, and clothe them with all 
necessary powers of procedure, and enable them to inak«‘ awards wliich could, if 
broken, 1)e made grounds of action for damages. Thus, in these case.s, the problem 
of how to give powers of procedure to \ohintarily formed boards of arbitration, and 
a legal sanction to their auard.s, would he solved by (he operation of the oniinary 
law as to agreements made between parties eajiahh' of eontracting. Inasmuch as 
Mich tril nials would, m each case, lx* constituted by the agreement of the juirties 
inlen‘8t('(i ilu'v wonhl, it might be cxpeeteil, possess their <-on(i<lem‘e, while the 
faet that assoefations and not individuals were jirimarily respon.sible for the oh.serv- 
ance of the awards might remo\e some dilHculties which have hitherto attended 
attempts to give a legal .sanction to arbitration awards in industrial mutters.” 

Tliis minority reiiort ^'imclndcs as follows- 

” The evidence does not show that nul)lic ojunion is as yet ri|>c for (ho changes in 
the legal status of trade association wliich wc have .suggcsfc<l; hut we iiavc thought 
it to lie desirable to indicate wdiat may, as it appears to ns, ultimately move to he 
the most natural and reasonable solution of some, at least, of the ditliculties w'hich 
liave been brought to our notice.” 

It is noteworthy that the representative.s of labor organizations upon the Royal 
l4il)0J Commission were <listinctly oppose<l to any increase of the resjumsihility of 
trade unions. Another minority report, signed by iMessrs. William Ahrahain, Michel 
Austin, James Mawdsley, and Tom Mann, conlams the following remarks on this 
siibjeet: 

“One proposal, made to the commission by several w-itnesses, appears to ns open 
to the gravest objection. This suggestion in that it wonhl be desirable to make trade 
unions liable to be sued by any person who hud a grievance against the action of 
their oflicers or agents. To expose the large amalgamated societies of the country, 
with their accumulated funds, sometimes reaching a (juartcir of a million sterling, to 
he 8ue<l for damages by any employer in any part of the country, or by any «liscon- 
tented member or nonunionist, lor the action of some branch secretary or delegate, 
would be a great injustice. If every trade union were liable to be perpetually har¬ 
assed by actions at law on account of the doings of individual meml)erR; if trade 
union funds were to be depleted by lawyers’ fees and costs, if not even by damages 
or fines, it would go far to make trade unionism impossible for any but tlie most 
prosperous and experienced artisans. 

“The present freedom of trade unions from any interference by the courts of law, 
anomalous as it may apr>ear to lawyers, was, after proIonge(i struggle and parliamen¬ 
tary agitation, concede<i in 1871, and finally t)ccame law in 1876. Any attempt to 
revoke this hardly won charter of trade-union freedom, or in any w ay (f> tamper with 
the purely voluntary character of their associations, would, in our opinion, provoke 
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the most embittered resistance from the whole body of trade unionists, and would, 
we think, be undesirable from every point of view.” 

S. American laws prohibiting dUorimination againet union labor.—In most of the 
Northern States, except those in the Far West, the legalization of labor organiza¬ 
tions is made still more emphatic by legislation prohibiting discrimination against 
employees because of tlieir memtxirahip in labor organizations. These acts usually 
declare it unlawful to make it a condition of entering or continuing in employment 
that an employee shall not lie a member of a labor organization. The acta prohibiting 
blacklisting in various States specifically refer to blacklisting of employees on account 
of membership in labor organizations. The New York act regarding discrimination 
against members of trade unions is as follows: • 

“Any person or )H*rson8, employer or employers of labor, and any person or per¬ 
sons of any coriioration orcoriiorations on behalf of such corporation or corporations, 
who shall hereafter coerce or compel any person or persons, employee or employees, 
laborer or mechanic to enter into an agreement, either written or verbal, from such 
petson, iiersons, employee, laborer, or mechanic, not to join orliecome a member of 
any labor organization, as acomiition of such person or jxjrsons securing employment, 
or continuing in the employment of any such person or persons, employer or employ¬ 
ers, coriKiration or corporations, shall he deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. The pen¬ 
alty for such misdemeanor shall be imprisonment in a penal institution for not more 
than 6 months, or hy a fine of not more than $200, or by both such fine and imprison¬ 
ment.” 

Opinions differ as to the justification and as to the constitutionality of such legis¬ 
lation as this. It is objected by some that there is no correlative legislation declar¬ 
ing that employers shall not discriminate against nonunion men and that union men 
shall not refuse to work with them or endeavor to prevent them from getting 
ernnloyinent. To he sure, the courts have generally, in the absence of statute, held 
such discrimination against such nonunion men on the part of union employees to 
be illegal, although, of course, employers are not jirohihited, under the common 
law, from rcfiising to employ nonunion men or any other class of men. It is urged 
further that it is nnjustifiahle lor the legislature to interfere with this common-law 
right of employers hy prohibiting them from refusing employment to men for any 
reason, such as because of membership in labor organizations. 

There is no decision of a court of last resort upholding the constitutionality of 
statutes of this sort. An intermediate court in Ohio has held the law in that State 
constitutional.' 

On the other hand, the supreme court of Missouri has specifically declared the act 
in that State which prohibits employers from interfering with membership in labor 
organizations unconstitutional. This decision was rendered June 18, 189,5.* The 
courts held that the act conflicted with the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States and of the constitution of Missouri, which declare tliat no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law. The right to 
acquire property implies the right to enter into contracts and terminate them at the 
expiration of their term or at any time if no definite period be fixed therein. The 
statute was also declared obnoxious as being class legislation. The court said in 
part: 

“The law under review declares that to be a crime which consists alone in the 
exercise of a constitutional right, to wit, that of terminating i contract, one of the 
essential attributes of property, indeed, property itself. * * * If an owner, etc., 
obeys the law on which this prosecution rests, he is thereby deprived of a right and 
a liMrty to contract or terminate a contract, as all others may; if he disobeys it, then 
he is punished for the performance of an act wholly innocent. * * * 

“ We deny the power of the legislature to do this, * * * and consequently we 
hold that the statute which professes to exert such a power is nothing more nor less 
than a ‘ legislative judgment,' and an attempt to deprive all who are included within 
its terms of a constitutional right without due process of law. But the statute is 
obnoxious to criticism on other grounds. It does not relate to persons or things as a 
class—to all workmen, etc.—but only to those who belong to some ‘ law'ful organiza¬ 
tion or society,’ evidently referring to a trade union, labor union, etc. Where a 
statute does this * ♦ ♦ it is a special, as contradistinguished from a general, law. 
Here a nontrades-union man or a nonlahior-union man could be discharged without 
ceremony, without let or hindrance, whenever the employer so desired, with or with¬ 
out reason therefor, while in the case of a trades-union or labor-union man he could 


1 Acts of 1887, chapter 688. The general legislation on this subject Is further summarized In reports 
, of Industrial Commission, Vol. V, p. 128. 

sDavis V. State, 30 Weekly Law Bulletin, 342. 

«State V. Julow, 31 B. W. Rep., 781, 783. 
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not be discharged if such discharge rested on the ground of his being a member of 
sucli an organization. In other words, the legislature have undertaken to limit the 
power of the owner or employer aa to his r^ht to <‘(>ntra(‘t with or to terminate a 
contract with particular persons of a class. The statute which does this is a special, 
not a general law, and therefore is violative of the State constitution. 

“ Nor (an the statute es(‘apecensure by assuming the lalx’l of a ‘ police r^ulation.’ 
It has none of the elementn or attribuU's which pt‘rtain to such a regulation, for it 
does not, in terms or by implication, promote or tend to {iroinoU' tlu^ public health, 
welfare, comfort or safety: and if it did, the State would not be allowed, under the 
guise and pretensi* of a police regulation, to encroach or tramph* upon any of tlie 
just rights of the citizen, which the Constitution intended to secure against diminution 
or abridgment.” 

The Federal (circuit court lias doei<led, on (he basis of common law in the absence 
of statute, that employers have the right to make a rule tliat members of lalmr organ¬ 
izations will not lie employed or retained. This was in a case involving the Reading 
Railroad Company.‘ The railroad company in 1087 adopted a rule that no one 
w'ould he employed hv it who was a meml)er of a labor organization unless he wouki 
agree to withdraw therefrom, and from that time re(juirod every ajiplicant for 
employment to sign an application representing that lu* was not a memlx'r of any 
suen organization, or that if he was, he wonM withdraw tliiTcfrom. Some years later 
receivers of the railway company were appointi'd and continued the same rule and 
practice. Certain employees of the receivers petitioned (he court to rc'strain the 
receivers from acting upon a not ice issu(‘«l by them stating their intention to discharge 
any employee's who were members of labor organizations unless tlii-y severed their 
(•oiinection therewith liefore a c<‘rt<aiii dati*. It apjiean'd that all the petitioners had 
cither obtained employment hy canceling their membership in snen organizations 
(*r Iiad had mdiceof the rule an<l lH*en employed in violation of it hy subordinate 
ng(*iits, without the knowledge or consent of the re(“eivers; and no others, differently 
situated, a.sked to be made parties. The court lield that the petitioneis, who had thus 
violated a known rule, had no standing to seek to restrain its enforcement, and that, 
in any event, the court would not direct tiie reci'ivers to abrogate a rule, established 
by the owners of the projicrty, and })elieve<l by them and by the receivers, to i)e 
advallb^'eous in it.s management, and wlilch involved nothing unlawful. 

6. Protection of trade-union labels.—The union label has, ilnring tlio j>aat 10 or 15 
years, be>'-'me an iricre;isingly common device among labor organizations to intluence 
eonsumerh to buy union-made goods, and thus tn iiuluce employers to use exclusively 
union labor. Ncaily all of the States have adopted statute.s allowing the registra¬ 
tion of union Ial>els and trade-marks, and providing for the punishment of persons 
using these labels without authority. Statutes of this sort, of course', differ from the 
ordinary laws reganling trade-marks, since the union working man is not the owner 
of the article to which he affixes the label, but simply contributes bis labor tow'ar(i 
its manufacture. 

8ome of the statutes on this subject apply only to lahcds adopted by associations of 
workingmen. But with a view to obviating the objection, sometiineH expn'ased, both 
on the part of the public and on the i>art of the courts, that such sj)ecial enactments 
constitute class legislation, more recent statutes usuallv provide that any association 
of persons or any corporation may adopt labels or trade-marks to designate the prod¬ 
ucts of their own laborer of the labor of their members. Both of these forms of the 
statute usually provide for the registration of the label with the secretary of state. 
Persons infringing the label are subject to penalty, and may also, under tlie laws of 
many States, restrained by injunction.^ 


1 Platt t'. Philadelphia and Kcadiiie Railroad Company, Fed. Rod.. 

8 For further account of tins leKislation see reports of Imiiistrial Commission, Vol. V, p. 129. The 
following are the sigiiihcnnt sec tionsof a typical statute, that of New York, acts of 1889. chapter386: 

“Skc ]. Every union or a-ssociation of working men or women adopting a label, mark, name, 
brand, or device, intended to designate the prcKlucts of the labor of members of such union or assex’i- 
ation of working men or women, shall, in order to obtain the benefits of this act, file duplicate copies 
of MU’h label, mark, name, brand, or device in the office of Ihe secretary of state, who shall, under 
his hancj and seal, deliver to the party filing or registering tlu; same a certified copy and a certificate 
of the filing thereof, » * * . 

"Sec. 2. Every union or association of working men or women adopting siieh label, mark, name, 
brand, or device, and filingihe same as specified, * • * may proceed, by suit in any of the courts 
of record of the Stale, to enjoin the manufa<-lure, use, display, or sale of counterfeits or colorable Iml- 
talionsof such label, mark, name, brand, or device, or of goods bearing the same; and the court hav¬ 
ing iurisdiction of the particashall grant an injimciion restraining such wrongful manufacture, use, 
display, or sale of such counterfeits or colorable imitations, and of goods bearing the same, and shall 
award to the complainants such damages resulting from such wrongful manufacture, use, display, or 
sale, as may be proved, and shall require the defendant to pay to the complainants the profits derived 
from such wrongful manufacture, use, display, or sale, or both profits and damages." 
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So far an statutes protecting union lal)el8 have cojne before the courts of highest 
resort they have betm held constitutional, especially as against the charge that they 
are class legislation. The objection that a trade-mark can not be properly placed 
upon an article not actually owned by the person using the label has also been con- 
sidere<i in general an insufficient one. Courts have also held that the use of the 
label does not amount to a declaration that goods not covered by the lakd are neces¬ 
sarily inferior. 

The following extracts from the decision of the New York court of appeals on this 
subject rendered February 28, 1899, may be (luoted as representing the Highest judi¬ 
cial authority:^ 

“It is claimed that the actin (jue.stion is void fortbe reason that it grants an exclu- 
si\e )>rivilego to a private association in contravention of the provisions of the con¬ 
stitution. (Article III, section 18.) 

“There is nothing in the title or provisions of the act that in any manner limits its 
provisions U) any particular locality of the State or to any <lesignated association or 
union of working men or women. Instead, tfie provisions are all general, including 
every locality in the entire State, and embracing every association or union of work¬ 
ing men or women existing or that may be thereafter organized. It is in no sense 
lo(;al or private, but is in every sens(^ a general law. * * * 

“Finally, it is insisted that the act is unconstitutional and void, for the reason that it 
is contrary to public policy, in that it unjustly discriminates iti favor of the labor of 
meml>erH of associations or unions as against that of nonunion workmen. The (jues- 
tions arising under this <;onUuition are more serious and re(iuire deliberate considera¬ 
tion. * * * The constitutionauthorizesthelcgislaturetojmssgeneral lawsunder 
which grants may be made to oorjxjrations, a.sHociations, or individuals of an exclusive 
privilege, immunity, or franchise. * ^ * Among the exelusive privileges and 
tranehis(‘H which have Ix'en made the subject of grants to ]irivate corj)orations, aixl 
with which we are all familiar, are those made by municipal governments under the 
authority (d general laws of the right to occupy streets or highways for the eoii- 
struetion and operation of street railroads. In all of the.segrants, there is, of necessity, 
di.HiTiniination. Some particular corporation is singled out to which the grant is 
given, and which, thereafter, enjoys the exclusive privilege of oixTatmg its railroad 
tlirongh tlio streets or highways speeitied in the grant; hut the grant lieing author- 
izeil, tlx* discrimination is not unlawful. It is not contrary to public pethey, for the 
reason that the constitution is the foiiixlation upon \vhi<*h the imhlie ]>oirey of the 
State is based. * * * Where, therefore, the constitution grants or authorizes a 
grant through h'gislative action of an exclusive privilege, it must lie deemed to he iii 
accord with tlie policy of the State. As wo have seen, the label authorized was by a 
general and not a local act. No particular association or union has been given the 
exclusive privilege of adopting a label, hut every assoi'iation or union of every kind 
of working men or women is given the right to a<lopt its own label, which may indi¬ 
cate its own workmanship. It eonseipiently follows that whatever di.^erimination 
th(*re may he is authorized, and therefore, not unjust, aixl that the privilege granted 
under the general law is in accord with jmhlic [M)licy. 

“We are aware that the courts of sister States have had trouble with similar legis¬ 
lation in their States; that very much has been written upon thesubject and that the 
I'onclusions reached liy the courts in the <liffereiit States have widely differed. We 
have not thought it pniHtable to enter upon an elalairate di.'^eussion of these cases. 
The questions here jirescnted arise nnderour own constitution and are coiitiniMl witliin 
narrow limits. We have not overlooked the intimation that the piussage of this act 
was procured for the purpose of enabling union labor organizations to boycott non¬ 
union laborers and to deprive them of the legitimate fruits of their labors. We can 
not, however, iissuine that such was the purpose and intent of the legislature or tliat 
the association of which the plaintiff is president will resort to acts which are unlawful 
and criminal. The act allows the members of the union to send the proilucts of their 
labors into the markets of the country marked in such a wayas to indiv'ate the cliar- 
acter of their workmanship. This is legitimate and j>roj>er. It is a right that the 
law accords to every manufacturer. We must assume, therefore, that the legislature 
in passing the act had in view the lawful and legitimate purpose and that they did 
not contemplate that the provisions of the act might he used for illegitimate pur¬ 
poses. These views ren<U‘r it unnecessary to (consider the <iuestion as to whether the 
label was a valid trade-mark at common law.” 

Other courts which have upheld the constitutionality of union label laws are the 
supreme court of Illinois (Conn r. People, 37 N. E. Rep., 60), the supreme court of 
Missouri (State v. Bishop, 31 S W. Rep., 9), and the court of errors and appeals of New 


• Perkins v. Hccrt, 53 N E Rej), 18,19. 
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Jersey fSchmalz i\ Wooley, 41 Atlantic Rep., 939,941). This last decision discusses 
especially the (jiiestion as to the protection of artii’les not the property of the person 
am xing the label. The court said: 

“But the objection urged by the defendants against the bill is that it does not 
allege, and the court can not infer, that the journeymen owiu'd the hats made by 
them; and it is insisted that the ownership of the article to which the trade-mark is 
artixed is necessary to the acquisition of a right in the mark. * * * The public 
object sought in the protection of tra<le-iuark8 is to bring upon the market a Wtter 
class of commodities, and the means for attaining that olije<‘t is by securing to those 
who are in.strumental in supplying the market whatever reputation they gain by their 
efforts toward that end. The workman ])y whose handicraft the commodity is made 
is one of these instrmnents, justasi.sliiseniployer wlio furnishes the raw material aiul 
owns and sells the tinished product; an<l if the former is permitte<l hv the owner to 
place upon Ifie commodity a mark to indicate who.se workmanship it Is, and thendiy 
ooniineml his workmanship to other emj)Iovers, this license from the owner shonlil 
be deemed a right against evcryliodyelse. flis aptitude in his trade is his jiroperty, 
and if by a mark he <‘an ha\e it Mentilled as Ids in tlH‘ market, lie may enlianee its 
salable value, and thus .'•eciire the same sort of a<lvantage as his employer, by simi¬ 
lar means. No reason exists wliy this advantage should not hi* protected by the 
courts in the same manner and to the same extent as is the like advantage of (he 
employer.” 




PART V. 


STATISTICS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 


CIIAITKR 1. 

STATISTICS OF NUMBER OF DISPUTES AND PERSONS AFFECTED. 

Several leading countries have, during the past 20 years, undiTtaken the com¬ 
pilation of official statistics regarding the number of strikes and lockouts, the 
number of persons affected, the causes, results, and similar matter.s. While suclt 
statistics are not free from errors, and while it is often difficult to draw satisfac^- 
tory conclusions from them, they furnish, nevertheless, the most exact source of 
information which is available regarding this subject. 

In the following analysis of these statistics we shall consider: 

(t I The general statistics as to the number of disputes and of persons affected 
by tliem; 

(2) The causes of disputes; 

(:5) Their duration; 

(4) The amount of time lost by them, as well as the money losses; and 

(5) Their results. 

Under each head the statistics of the United States will be presented first and 
those of tlie European nations which publish official reports on this subject will 
then be compared with the figures for our own country. Briefer comparisons of 
the statistics of the different countries will be found in the introductory summary 
in this volume. 

I. UNITED STATES. 

The only authoritative statistics regarding strikes and lockouts in the United 
States are those prepared by the United States Department of Labor. The third 
annual report of the department presents the statistics for the years 1881 to 1887, 
while the tenth annual report covers those from January 1,1887, to June 80,1804. 
The sixteenth annual report, just issued, summarizes the earlier figures and 
includes also strikes and lockouts from 1804 to December 31,1000. Through the 
courtesy of the Commissioner of Labor, advance sheets of this latter report have 
been furnished to the Industrial Commission, so that the present report appears 
contemporaneously with that of the Department of Labor. The reports concern¬ 
ing stnkes prepared by the various State bureaus of labor are for the most part 
incomplete, oven for the States and years which they cover. In no State have 
statistics covering a considerable number of years been prepared. Occasional 
reference will, however, be made to the figures from these sources, as well as to 
still less satisfactory statistics presented by certain labor organizations. 

1. Bistmction between strike* and lockouts.—The statistics prepared by the United 
States Department of Labor, as well as those contained in the official reports of 
France, Germany, and Austria, make a distinction between strikes and lockouts. 
This distinction is one exceedingly difficult to draw in practice, and it probably 
serves no altogether satisfactory purpose in the presentation of most oi the sta¬ 
tistics of industrial disturbances. The relatively slight difference between 
strikes and lockouts is recognized by the Department of Labor itself, which uses 
the following language in reference to it: 

“A strike occurs when the employees of an establishment refuse to work unless 
the management complies with some demand. A lockout occurs when the man¬ 
agement refuses to allow the employees to work unless they will work under 
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Bome condition dictated by the management. It appears therefore that these two 
classes of industrial disturbances are practically alike, the main distinction being 
that in a strike the employees take the initiative, while in a lockout the employer 
first makes some demand, and enforces it by refusing to allow his employees to 
work unless it is (iomnlied with. Some difficulty has been experienced in classi¬ 
fying certain of these disturbances, especially those which occurred in the earlier 
years included in this report, owing to the inado<iuate information obtainable as 
to their causes and because of the very slight difference between a strike and lock¬ 
out as mentioned above.”' 

As a matter of fact, the distinction between strikes and lockouts is scarcely cor¬ 
rectly indicated by the above (juotation. It is not true that every strike iiivolves 
a demand initiated on the part of the employees. The statistics of strikes show 
that a very common cause of refusal to work is unwillingness to accept new terms 
proposed by the emi)loyers. On tlie other hand, a lockout may perhaps bo clearly 
defined in the languag<i above (pioti'd, although it may readily happen that a lock¬ 
out may owe its first initiation to a demand on the part of tlie employees. The 
only really accurate and important distinction between industrial di.spnte.s would 
be drawn by grouping together on the one hand all cessations of employment 
which result from a movement begun in the first instance by the employees, and 
by including on the oth(‘r hand all cessations of employment resulting from the 
initiation of the emiiloycu* in making some change in the conditions of employ¬ 
ment. Tliis is not, however, the distinction made hy the Department of Labor, 
nor by tlie otlier Governments wliich separate strikes from lockouts in their statis¬ 
tics. It w(juld perhaps give a clearer idea of the extent, cause, and results of 
industrial disputes it the statistics for both strikes and lockouts were gi’ouped 
together in ev('ry case. Tlius, for <‘xampl(‘. in the clas.sifi(!ation of causes, instead 
of treating sonu' strikes as hoing caused by resistance to rtMhn^tion of wages and 
some l()(^konts as being dii<‘ to desire to enforce reduction of wages all disturb¬ 
ances of this sort would b(^ brought together under the general cause “proposed 
nMluction of wages.” 

An unfortunati' result which may arise from (“arelcss interpretation, on the 
part of tli(i general public, of th<^ distinction Ixdwcen strikes and lockouts is con¬ 
nected with the tendeni^y to attribute a certain degree of blame to tlie party inau¬ 
gurating the dispute. It appears that there is a much larger proportion of 
strikes than of lockouts, and employees are blamed for it. When it is ascer¬ 
tained that a consid(‘ral)le number of disputes cla.^^sed as strikes are due to resist¬ 
ance to proposed (‘hanges on tlie part of the employer, some of this onus is removed, 
but that fact is not always understood by the ordinary reader of newspaper 
accounts of individual strikes or to the reader of strike statistics. Doubtless 
the majority of industrial disturbances arc duo to demands of workingmen 
rather than to clianges proposed by the employer, but the proportion due to action 
of tlie employees is not so great as the proportion of strikes compared with 
lockouts, as the words arc' ordinarily us»‘d, would indic^ate. 

The numbers of lockouts as indicated by the statistics of all countries is so small 
that the conclusions as to industrial disputes wliich may be drawn from the 
consideration of the statistics of strikes alone would not inmost cases be greatly 
modified by inclusion of the figiirc.'s regarding lockouts. For this reason, in most 
of the discussion which follows, rc'fcrence is made only to statistics regarding 
strikes. As to the more important matters, however, the statistics of lockouts 
have been considered likewise, so far as the official figures make this possible. 

2. Basis of statistics.—Tlie summary tables prepared by the D(!partment of Labor 
in its reports on strikes and lockouts give botli the number of establi-sliments in 
which these disturbances have occui red and also the number of strikes or lock¬ 
outs themselves, as tlie term is usually understood. Many disputes, of course, 
cover several different establishments, the average number of establishments to 
a strike during the years 1881 to 1900 being 5.2. Strikes are of all degrees of 
magnitude. In some only I establislmient is affected; in others the strike may 
extend through a city, a State, or an entire section of the country, involving 
hundreds or even thou.sands of separate plants or enterprises. Statistics as to 
the causes and results of strikes which take the individual strike alone as a 
basis might evidently be very mi.sleading in some regards. Thus a strike won by 
employees in 100 or 1,000 establishments would count no more in the table of sta¬ 
tistics as to the results of strikes than would an unsuccessful strike in which a 
few employees in a single establishment were concerned. Statistics of results on 
the basis of e-stahlishments, such as are presented by the Department of Labor, 
are therefore somewliat more satisfactory than those based on individual strikes 
and l(x;konts, since tlie more important disputes will, on the average, each con- 
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cern more establishments than the lo.ss important, so that an upproacli toward 
a proper weighting will be secured. Nevertheless tliere are very great differences 
in the size of establishments and the nninber of persons (unployed. A successful 
strike in an establishment employing 1.0(K) men counts for no more in the sum¬ 
maries of re.sults based on estal^lisliments than an unsucc'eNsful strike in an 
establishment employing 10 persons. Comparison between different trad(*8 as 
regards prevalence of strikes and lockouts and their results are likely to bo 
especially misleading if made on this basis alone, because of the wide differences 
in the average size of e.stablishments for the differ(*nt tra<les. 

Th(! most satisfactory basis of comparison as to strik(‘s is, for most points, the 
number of employees involved. Thus it is of more iiiipoitance to know that 4d 
per cent or 50 per cent of the employi^es thrown out by sti’ikes and lockouts liave 
won their cause or have lost it than to know that in 40 or 50 ])er cent of the 
establishments concerned the workingmen liav(‘been successful or unsuccessful. 
The figures of tlie Department of Lalior show distinctly tliat the proportions of 
succ(‘ss and failure differ gr<‘atly according as tlu; oiu' or thi' other basis is taken. 
The tables prepared l)y the Department giv«‘the number of persons thrown out 
of employment hy strikes and lockouts for all industries combined from year to 
year, ami the number of employees who are successful or unsuccessful is also 
given for the country as a whole. But the numlau- of workingmen who liave been 
successful or unsuccessful is not given for sejiarato industrn‘s,and the number of 
persons thrown out of employment by strikes or lockouts for specific causes is 
also not indicated. 

Tlie rejiorts of the Department of Lalxu’ do not cover strikes lasting only a single 
day or less, which are (piite numerous and important but which can not readily 
be traced. 

3. Statistics of strikes and lockouts for all trades.—Tho following table sliows for each 
year from 1881 to 1000 the number of strikes and lockouts in the United IStates, 
the number of establishments affected, and the nninber of employees thrown out 
of work: 


Strikes awl lockouts hij tiears, Jaiiiiori/ l, JSSI, to Dccoiihcr .>7, r.x/O. 
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() 

9 
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1 (> 
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22 

1 42 

1 9 
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28 ; 

117 

1 2 , 

20,612 
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1 il3 

2,307 

5 ;? 

147,051 ! 

42 

3.51 

8 1 , 

18,121 
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212,705 1 

."■)0 

Ih:? 

:? 7 

16,424 
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1,432 

10,0.53 

7 0 

rOH,OI4 

1 10 

1,509 
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101,980 
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1,430 

(>, fkSU 

4 (. 

;?79.(i7o 1 

(.7 

1,281 

19 1 1 

f)9, (.:30 

1888. 

900 

:?, 500 

;? 9 

117,701 

10 

1.80 

4 5 

15,17() 

1889 . 

1.07r> 

3,7H() 

3 5 ■ 

1 -249, ,5.59 

;?(. 

i;?2 

;? 7 : 

lo,7:?i 
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1,83;? 

9,421 

5.1 
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M 
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5 1 , 

21,.V)5 
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1,717 

8,110 

4 7 ! 

! '298,939 

1)9 

1 5lt. 
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:31,014 
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1,298 
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4 3 , 

1 2(K»,(>71 

01 
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32,011 


l.IlOf) 

4,555 
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1 2(..5,9II 

70 

305 

^ ^ 1 

21,842 

189-1. 

1,349 

K, 1 % 

(i 1 1 

1 000,425 

55 

875 

15 9 1 

29,019 

1K95. 

1,215 

0,97;? 

5 7 1 

;492,49.? 

40 

370 

9 3 1 

11,785 

18% . 

1,U2C 

5. l(.2 

5 ;? 1 

1 211,170 

10 

51 

1 3 

T.tM 

1897 . 

1,078 

8,4’.C2 

7 9 

408.391 

32 

171 

5:? 

7,7(>3 

1898 . 

1,0% 

3.80?) 

3 0 

' '249,002 

42 

1(>I 

3 9 1 

11,217 

1899 . 

1,797 

11,317 

0;? 

417,072 

41 

;?2;? 

7 9 1 

14,817 

1900 . 1 

1,779 

9,248 

r. 2 

1 505,001) 

()0 

2,281 

:?8.0 

f)2,(.63 

Total . 

■22,793 

117,509 


' 0,105,091 

1 1,005 

9,933 

9 9 

601,307 


' Not meluding tho number iti 3:} estiiblishniciit'^ for irhioh thow- dutn uor(‘ not obtamabli*. 


The total number of strikes for the 20 years covered by these tables is seen to 
be 22,703. The number of establisliments affected by these strikes was 117,509, 
making an average of 5.2 establislmK'iits affected by each strike. The number of 
establishments affected by lockouts is less than one-tenth as great as the number 
affected by strikes—9,933. The number of lockouts was 1,005, and the average 
number of establishments per lockout 9.9, a much larger proportion than in the 
case of strikes. 

The number of employees thrown out of employment by strikes during the years 
1881 to 1900 was 6,105,694, while the number thrown out by lockouts was again less 
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than one-tenth as great—504,307. The average number of employeee affected by 
ea<;h strike was 268^, and by each lockout 500. 

It is particularly to be noticed that the figures above given regarding the num¬ 
ber of persons thrown out of employment by strikes are not the same as the 
figures regarding the number of persons who actually originated strikes. In 
many cases the cessation of work by one body of employees forces out of employ¬ 
ment others in the same establishment, or even in other establishments, who per¬ 
haps have no grievance or desire to strike. While the total number of persons 
forced out of employment by strikes from 1881 to 1900 was 6,105,694, the number 
of strikers during the same period was only 4,694,849. 

It should also Y)e remembered that the same persons may strike two or more 
times in a single year, in which case they would be duplicated in the statistics of 
the number of strikers. The same is true of the figures for persons thrown out 
of employment. 

It will be observed that the number of strikes and of persons thrown out by 
strikes vanes greatly from year to year. Aside from mere elements of chance or 
from special causes which could not be distinctly traced without the most elabo¬ 
rate investigations, there are doubtless certain general influences affecting the 
frequency or strikes throughout the country. It is noteworthy, for instance, that 
since 1886 the average annual number of strikes, as well as the number of estab¬ 
lishments affected and the number of persons thrown out of employment, has 
been much greater than during the years 1881 to 1885—approximately, at least 
twice as great. Wliile this difference may perhaps be partly due to incomplete¬ 
ness of the figures for the earlier years, it is also doubtless to some extent explica¬ 
ble by the growth of the organized labor movement and by tlie increasing demand 
of workingmen for a larger share of the product of industry and for better con¬ 
ditions generally. The years 1886 and 1887 mark the culmination of the strength 
of the Knights of Labor, and the very large number of strikes and of strikers in 
those years is probably due in part to the activity of that organization. 

The large number of strikes and .strikers in 1894 was probably largely due to 
the ^^reat railway disputes in that year, which affected a very consideraDle pro¬ 
portion of the railway employees of the country, and which had some influence 
in leading workingmen in other lines of industry to strike also. The increase in 
the number of strikes during 1809 and 1900 has been attributed by many labor 
leaders to the prosperity of those years, after the long depression, workingmen 
putting forth vigorous efforts to secure a share in the generally advancing pros¬ 
perity. It seems, however, impossible, from a close scrutiny of the statistics of 
strikes and lockouts througliout the entire 20 years covered by these tables, to 
show any general parallelism between the number of labor disputes and the 
state of iirosperity or depression of general business. Workingmen are sometimes 
moved to stnko during hard times in resistance to reductions of wages, although 
often the more conservative leaders advise them against such a step on the ground 
that it would prove futile. On the other hand, in times of prosperity, working¬ 
men often deem it necessary to strike in order to secure what seems to them a 
proper share of the increased prosperity of industry. 

It should be noted, however, as regards strikes during hard times, that the fact 
that an increase in the number of jicrsons out of employment on strike does not 
necessarily mean a corresponding increase in the total amount of unemployment 
above what would have existed in the absence of an added prevalence or strikes. 
When hard times come the first thought of employers is apt to be reduction of 
wages with a view to meeting the fall in prices of products. To this reduction 
workingmen may object and strikes result. In many cases, however, in the absence 
of a strike employers find that even with reduced wages their establishments can 
not be run at a profit. The closing of factories follows, and many men are thus 
thrown out of employment. It is doubtless often true that those who go out on 
strike under such circumstances merely anticipate what would have been an inevi¬ 
table cessation of employment. 

While the number of strikers has tended to increase somewhat during the 
period covered by the above table, each 5-year period showing a somewhat larger 
number than the one before, the increase, except as compared with the years 
1881-1885, is scarcely if at all greater than that in population, and is less than the 
increase in the number of persons employed in those industries in which strikes 
are likely to occur. 

The average number of establishmentsaffected by each strike has varied greatly 
from year to year. The average number of employees thrown out by each strike 
has varied much less. This fact would seem to show that strikes have in some 
years been especially numerous in trades where each establishment employs a 
large number of men; while in other years the trades most engaged in strikes 
have apparently been those in which the establishments are sm^er. The total 
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numto of strikes, as we shall see, is peatly influeuood by the number in the 
building trades. Nearly one-fifth of all strikes occur in these trades. In them 
the establishments are usually small. The unions are strong and each strike is 
likely to reach numerous establishments. The number of establishments affected 
by strikes in these trades is about i>er cent of the total number of establish¬ 
ments in all tnvdes affe(.*ted by strikes. An increase in the tendency to strike in 
these trades in any year will therefore increase materially the total number of 
establishments in which strikes occur without correspondingly increasing the 
total number of persons out of employment by reason of strikes. 

The indications as to the nrevalence of labor difficulties from year to year are 
not materially affected by tlio inclusion of the statistics of lockouts, except in the 
case of the years 18y6, 1887.1893, and 1000, when the number of establishments 
affected by lockouts and the nnmlu'r of persons thrown out of employment by 
thorn was. as compared with the number of strikes, much higliertlian usual,thus 
considerably increasing the figures for the total number of labor disputes ami of 
persons affected by them. For the year 1886 it appears that no less than 610,024 
persons were thrown out of employment hy strikes and lockouts, a nnmbor 
exceeded only in 1804, and considerably gi'eater than in 1900, when both classes 
of disputes threw 567.719 person.s out of em]>l<iyment. There seems to he no 
fecial connection between the number of strikes and the numb(‘r of lockouts. 
This of Course follows from the fact tliat there is really so little difference between 
the strike and the lockout that a difficulty which under one 8(d of (drcumstanc<*8 
might lead to the appli(‘ation of the term lockout, would under other circum- 
stance.s be classed as a strike. 

In order to arrive at a more adequate idea as to the significance of the figuroe 
concerning the number of i)ersons thrown out of employment by strikes and lock¬ 
outs, it is necessary to compare these figmres with tlie total number of i)erson8 
employed. The aver.age number thrown ont of employment at .some time during 
each year from 1881 to 1900 was 305,385. The number of persons thrown ont of 
employment by lockouts in the .same period averaged each year 35,315. The total 
number tlirown out eacdi year by both classes of disputes has averaged 330,500. 

If we take the statistics of occaipation according to the census of 1890,’ we must 
exclude farmers and agricultural laborers, domestic servants, those engaged in 
jirofessional service, merchants, and dealers, and employers generally, since 
among these classe.s strikes can scarcely be expected to occur. With these deduc¬ 
tions, wc' find the number of persons, over 16 years of age, employed in 1890 in 
the various industries subject to strike to lx; 9,843.466. This number is doubtless 
considerably greater than tlie average number of persons actually employed in 
the establishments covered by the investigation as to strikes. Many persons who 
rank as belonging to certain occupations are either permanently out of employ¬ 
ment or out of emidoyment ])art of the time. Moreover some of those included 
are independent workmen or even employers in a small way. Nevertheless this 
figure may be fairly compared with the average; number of persons thrown out 
by strikes. 

By this comparison we find that during the years 1881 to 1900 there were on the 
average 31.03 persons thrown ont of emi)ioymeiit by strikes, at some time during 
each year, for every 1,000 persons employed in (x-cupations subject to strike. In 
other words, 1 person out of every 33.3 was thrown out of employment hy strikes 
each year. 

The number of persons thrown out of employment by lockouts each year was 
2.57 for every 1,000 persons employed. The number of jiersons thrown out of 
employment yearly by lockouts and strikes combined was 33.59 per 1,000, or about 
1 out of every 29^ persons emnloyed. In another connection we shall consider the 
average number of days lost by each of these strikes, with a view to ascertaining 
the proportion of the working time of American employees which is lost through 
labor disputes. (See p. 664.) 

The number of strikes in different States of the Union is shown by one of the 
tables of the report of the Department of Labor. It is conspicuous that the num¬ 
ber of strikes and of persons thrown out of employment bears little proportion to 
the total population. This, of course is to be expected, since strikes very seldom 
occur in a^cultural industries and are therefore likely not to be numerous in 
States where the great body of the population is engaged in such industries. 
Strikes, also, are relatively lew in the ^utheru States, not only because of the 
prevailingly agricultural character of their industries, but also because the labor 
movement has become less advanced in these States than in the North. Thus in 
South Carolina only ono-twentieth of 1 per cent of all the strikers of the country 


1 Figures for occupations by the census of 1900 are not yet available, and in any case 1890 Is near the 
middle of tile period coverea by the strike statistics. 
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from 1881 to 1000 were found, while the proportion in North Carolina is only 
about one-sixtieth of 1 per cent. Strikes are most numerous naturally in the great 
manufacturing States. In the 5 States, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania, occurred from 1881 to 1900 74.78 per cent of all the strikes 
occurring m the country, the basis lor estimating the number of strikes in this 
case being the establishments affected. The proportion of lockouts occurring in 
these 5 States is even higher, 84.81 per cent of the total mmiber of establishments 
affected by lockouts from 1881 to 1900 being located in these States. 

During the 20 years included New York shows the largest number of strikes as 
well as the largest number of establishments affected, the number of strikes being 
0,400, riijiresenting 38.342 per cent of the total strikes during the period, and the 
numberof establishments affected being 37,84.5, representing 32.200 per cent of the 
total number involved during the period. Pennsylvania follows with 3,840 strikes, 
or 12.480 per c-ent of total strikes, and Illinois with 2,040, or II..583 per cent. As 
regards establishments affected by strikes, Illinois follows New York with 20,784, 
or 17.087 per cent, while Pennsylvania comes next with 18,438,or 1.5,691 percent. 
The greatest numberof employees thrown out of employment by reason ot strikes 
is found in Pennsylvania, which shows 1,660,043 for the 20-year period, or 27,287 
per cent. New York follows with 1,193,301, or 19.545 per cent; Illinois with 
8,50..599, or 13.931 percent; Ohio with 415,651, or 0.808 per cent; Massachusetts 
with 348,470. or 5.707 per cent, etc. 

The fact that Pennsylvania shows the Largest number ot strikers ot any State, 
although not the large.st number ot strikes or of establishments affected, is prob¬ 
ably due to the frecpient .strikes in the coal mining industry, each of which is 
likely to affect a very considerable number ot persons. 

4. Prevalence of strikes by industries—Effect of labor organisation.—It is especially 
important to consider tlui separate industries, with a view to ascertaining the ref- 
■ative prevalence of strikes .and lockouts and to discussing the causes of their 
relative frenuency or lack of treipiency. 

The table below gives information as to the prevalence ot strikes by trades. 
The liguros as to the number of strikes, of establishments involved, and of 
employees thrown out of work .are taken from the report of the Department 
of Labor for 1900. By divi.sion the aver.age number of persons thrown out in 
each trade per year has been ascertained and appears in the fourth column. 

The relative prevalence of strikes in the various occupations has been deter¬ 
mined by coiupariiig the total nuiiiber of persons thrown out by strikes with the 
total number actually employed in the respective trades, as shown by the census 
of 1890. Unfortunately, the census method of grouping occupations does not cor¬ 
respond to that of the Department of Labor, and comparison between the number 
of strikers and the iiuinber of persons employed is accordingly very misleading in 
some cases. The statistics of the Department ot Labor are based upon the cl.assi- 
fication ot establishnients; thus, all the persons concerned in strikes in breweries 
would be brought under the head of the brewing industry. The cen.sus classifica¬ 
tion, on the other hand, takes account of the actual character of the work done 
by the individual employees. In a brewery there may bo employed carpenters, 
coopers, engineers, and followers of other crafts, ni .addition to brewers and malt¬ 
sters. Persons engaged in these special kinds of work in breweries are classed by 
the census under their respective special occupations, not under the head of the 
brewing industry. In some trades this difference in the two methods of classifi¬ 
cation employed is likely to make very little difference in the actual grouping of 
employees. Thus, it is probable that most of the employees ot boot and shoe fac¬ 
tories are actually engaged in the factory work and would be classed by the cen¬ 
sus as boot and shoe operatives. The .same is true of employees in cotton, silk, 
woolen, and various other factories. So, too, probably most carpenters, brick¬ 
layers, and members of other crafts chiefly concerned with building are actually 
employiid in the building trades, although some are employed in mines, factories, 
and other places. In other cases, however, the difference in the methods of classi¬ 
fication must necessarily result in very coiisidenable differences in grouping, ren¬ 
dering the coniparhson of figures entirely misleading. This is true, for instance, 
with regard to the transportation industries. The census figures for employees 
engaged in transportation apply only to those actually engaged in the conduct ot 
traffic, such as engineers and firemen, the many mechanics and laborers employed 
in shops .and on roadbed not being included under that head. Similar difficulties 
occur as regards the manufacture of machines, metals, and metallic goods. Many 
less-skilled workmen employed in connectian with these industries are probably 
classed by the census as mere laborers. There are also molders and pattern 
makers employed in both these groups ot occupations. N evertheless, the figures 
for most trades are roughly comparable, so far as the methods of classification 
are concerned. a fow cases, and bo far as possible, groups distin^^iished by 
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tho census under separate beads, which would vet come under one class of t‘stah- 
lishments as definea by the Department of Labor, ha\M‘ bt^en combined. In tlje 
coal industry the difficulty has been avoided by taking; tlie hjjures of the Geoloj^i- 
cal Survey for the number of persons actually employed in connection with mines, 
whether miners or not, as a basis for comparison. 

Another difficulty in comparison between the tijifures of the D(‘partment of Labor 
and tho.se of the census is that in the various occupations the ctmsus includes many 
persons who are themselves independent workers, not employed byotliers, or who 
are employed in establishments having such very small numbers of employees as 
to make strikes practically out of the (pie.stion. The proportion of such crafts¬ 
men. not HubiO(;t to strike, differs greatly in differ(‘nt industrii's. Thus among 
furniture and cabinet makers there ari^ many persons employed in small shops 
throughout the country, or who are themselves owners of sliops, who would nat¬ 
urally not be expected to strike. Tlie same is true to a less degrei' in tlni building 
trades and in the trades concerned with the working of metals an<l of leather. In 
the case of the clothing trades there are included in tho census figures tens and 
pernaps hundreds of tlioiisands of dressmakers and milliners who do not work 
under employers, or who work in shops having only one or two emi)loyees. Strikes 
ill the clothingindustry are mostly confined to establishments employing a consid¬ 
erable number of ])ersons, and the discre])ancy in tlie methods ot classification is 
80 great as to make it not worth while to compare at all the number of strikers 
with the numbi'r ('iiiployed in the tradi; as shown by the census. 

In the case of the figures rt^garding public ways construction and public works 
(nmstruction, we have no census statistics of ociuipations to compare with the 
fitatistics of strikes. The persons employed on public ways ami works will be 
found distributed undcu* numerous heads by the census. They include laborcfrs, 
carpenters, and other kinds of mechanic's. The same is true in regard to the 
workmcm einployc'd in railroad-car building. In the case of domc'stic scu'vice 
strikes are confined, for tlie most jiart, to larger hotedsand similar I'stablishnumts, 
and it is (evidently absurd to comparer the nnmbcT of strikers with tlie enormous 
number of domestic servants ot all classes, mostly employed singly, (‘iiumeratecl 
ill the census. 

With proper caution on account of tho necessary elements of incoinparability 
in the two classes of statistics, wo may gain a rough idea as to llu; redative^ prev¬ 
alence of strike.s in some of the leading industries by the total number of pc>rsons 
in the tiadc?, the average number of persons thrown out of employincmt by strikes 
yearly during the period from 1881 to 1000. Tins division gives tlie number of 
persons thrown out by strike per year to 1,000 persons employed in 1800. The 
figures obtained in this way are shown in the last column of tho table. 

Strikes andiyersom throivii out by them, by industries, January I, ISSl, fa Decem¬ 
ber Jl, I'Jda. 
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Carpeting. 
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hi 
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20 
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33 
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21 7 
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Food preparatioiiH. 
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.5, .512 
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Furniture. 
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.82 
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40 7 

Glass. 
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.599 
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1 40 

1,1.57 
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140 5 

Leather and leather goods.... 
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.35 
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12.2 

Lumber. 
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01,415 

I 06 

3,220 
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47 0 
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1.J7 
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25.7 
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Strikes and personjf thrown out hy them, by industries, etc. —Continued. 


InclnBtrtes. 
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Paper and paper goods. 
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Itono and bagging. 

19 

23 

3,695 
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7,601 
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Itubbcr goods. 
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14,827 
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shipbuilding, etc. 
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Silk goods. 
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Telegraph and telephone. 

95 1 
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11 3 

Tobacco. 

1,609 1 
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4 11 
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118 1 

Transportation. 

1,265 
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7.93 
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52.5 

Trunks and valises. 

21 

22 
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.01 

44 
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W(NNlen goods. 

294 

1,056 

53,359 

87 

2,667 

65,651 

40.6 

Woolen and worsted goods.... 

2K9 

307 

58,985 

97 

2,949 

80,030 1 

36 8 


1,102 ! 

3,118 1 

182,968 


9,148 






Total. 

22,793 ; 

117, .509 jo, 106, 691 

m 00 

305,285 

9,843,406 1 

31.02 


In comparing the prevalence of Ktrikea in diiferent trades it must be remem¬ 
bered, as already pointed out, that idleness caused by strikes may often simply 
take the place of idleness which would have occurred in any case. In periods of 
depression when employers try to reduce wages, workmen may strike, merely 
anticipating by a short time the closing of the establishment by the employer 
himself on acMxiunt of its unprofitableness. There are some industries especially 
where periods of idleness are very common and often seasonal. In these trades it 
is likely tt) be the case that a relatively largo number of persons idle during strikes 
does not mean a corresponding increase in the total amount of unemployment 
above what would have existed in the absence of strikes. It follows also that the 
greater prevalence of strikes in a trade under such circumstances does not neces¬ 
sarily show a more combative and unstable disposition on the part of the workers 
in the trade than exists in other trades. 

For instance in the clothing trades, especially in the manufacture of ready¬ 
made goods, the work is usually crowded into certain periods of the year, and 
between these there are times or great dullness. It is during these intervals that 
strikes among clothing makers are most apt to occur, and, if they are extended 
into the period of busy work, the result is likely to lx? that that period will last 
longer than would otlierwise have been the case, or that work will be rushed 
more rapidly, with perhaps consequent higher pay. In fact, strikes in the clothing 
trades in our large cities are often little more than pauses for negotiation as to 
the terms of labor during tlie following busy season, and in the absence of strikes 
the idleness would have been almost as great. 

An important question often asked is as to the effect of labor organizations in 
increasing or decreasing the prevalence of strikes. There are many who hold 
that labor organizations become quarrelsome and dictatorial and are disposed to 
strike frequently, while the officers of the labor organizations deny this charge. 

The statistics available concerning the number of strikes and strikers in tlie 
various trades apparently throw little light upon this (question. As to manv 
trades, in fact, it is impossible to arrive at a conclusion as to the extent to which 
they are organized, or otherwise. Statistics as to organized labor are few and 
untrustworthy, and this is especially true as regards earlier years covered by the 
strike statistics. It is, of course, a well-known fact that only a small proportion 
of all workingmen are organized, but the proportion differs greatly in different 
trades. There can b© little doubt that among most groups of wholly unorganized 
workingmen strikes are less prevalent than among organized workingmen. As 
a matter of fact, a large proportion of unorganized workingmen are engaged in 
unskilled labor, ■^ere the supply is often so great that a strike would be sure to 
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meet defeat. The nature of the employment of unBldlled labor, which is often 
temporary, also tends to make strikes among them less frequent. It may be laid 
down as a general proposition, almost axiomatic, that striKes are more likely to 
occur in trades or under conditions where there is a reasonable chance of success 
than where there is little chance of success. The chance of success is greatest 
where workmen are most necessary to their employer, and where they are most 
intelligent, best paid, and most strong generally. It is among such workingmen, 
who are in a relatively strong position in their relations to their employers, that 
organization most flourishes. It obviously follows that strikes will usually be 
most prevalent in organized trades. Moreover, a strike means collective action, 
which can only grow out of consensus of opinion and a sense of unifled interest. 
It is precisely such a state of feeling which is fostered by labor organizations, and 
which, in their absence, is leas likely to develop. 

It is more important, however, to ascertain, if possible, whether strong labor 
organizations, embracing a large proportion of the members of the trade, fur¬ 
nished with benefit systems and led by powerful officers, are more disposed toward 
strikes than weak organizations. It i.s argued on the one hand that strong organi¬ 
zations, by the re.spect which they can command from employers, by the intelli¬ 
gence of their members and their officers, by tlieir experience of the exjiensivenesH 
of strikes, and for other reasons, are more able to avoid strikes, and more disposed 
to avoid them, than weak organizations. It is urged that in weak organizations 
there is usually little control over the local unions by more intelligent national 
officers; that the lack of accumulated funds and of benefit systems makes the 
members loss conservative; that the member.s generally are less intelligent and 
more subject to whims and to the dictation of ignorant and unpriiuupled l(?a(l(‘rs 
than the members of strong organizations. On the other hand, it is maintained 
by some person.s that strong organizations are more apt to .strike be(^ause of the 
belief that they are more likely to win their cause. That strength becomes, m 
itself alone, an encouragement to strike is undoubtedly true, and if there were 
no other influences at work we should perhaps expect to find strong organizations 
ordering strikes more frequently than weak organizations. It is urged further, 
however, by the opponents of labor organizations, that with added strength they 
become more and more dictatorial; that instead of becoming more intelligent and 
conservative they yield more and more to the leadership of demagogues, and that 
by many strong unions the slightest grievance is instantly resented and made the 
ground for a strike. What light do our statistics give as to the correctness of 
these opposing views? 

Apparently not much light as to the effect of labor organizations on strikes 
afforaed by the figures in the following table prepared by the Commi.ssioner of 
Labor, and showing from year to year the proportion of strikes which have been 
reported as ordered by labor organizations as compared with all strikes. It is by 
no means certain that the reports as to the ordering of strikes are in every case cor¬ 
rect. Again, it may readily he that in some instances the strikers are all members 
of a labor organization, but that the strike was nevertheless not formally ordered 
by a vote of the union, either local or national. The classification of the strike in 
such a case would be somewhat doubtful. The mere fact that more than five- 
eighths of strikes are ordered by labor organizations, while probably one-eighth 
of the workingmen in the manufacturing, transportation and mining industries 
are organized, is, of cour.se, by no means indicative of a special predilection for 
strikes on the part of such organizations. As already suggested we have every 
reason to expect more strikes where organizations exist than where they are wholly 
wanting. 

Strikes and lockouts ordered by organizations. January 1 , 1S81, to December 
31, 1900. 


1 

Year. 

Strikes 

Lockouts. 

Year. 

1 

Strikes. 

Ix)ek(Hitfl 


Per cerd. 

47.13 
48.02 
56.69 
53.95 
56.97 
63.07 
66.34 

68.14 
67.86 1 
71 33 1 
74.83 

Per cent 
33.33 
18.13 i 
21.43 
26.19 
20.00 
30.00 
25 87 
20 

11.11 

14.06 

13.04 

1892. 

Per eent. 
70.72 
69.43 
62.83 
M.26 
64.69 , 
65.25 

60.42 
62.05 

65.43 

iVr cnH 

22 95 
21 43 
9,09 
7 50 
2 .50 

3.13 

7.14 
9.76 
6.00 


1893. 


1894. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 






1900. 


Total. 

63.46 I 

17.01 
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From thiH table it will be Heen that duriiij? the years 1881 to 1886 the proportion 
of strihes ordered by labor organizations in no case reached 60 per cent, being 
thus consideraldy less than tiu^ proportion ordered by labor organizations since 
1887, wliich has fallen below GO per cent only in 2 years, 1805 and 1897. The pro¬ 
portion of strikes due to the initiation of labor organizations seems to have been 
especially high during the years 1891 to 1893, immediately preceding the great 
business depression. There is no doubt that labor organizations have increased 
in strength during the past 20 years. It is also true that during the years of 
depression their membership foil off relatively, or at least ceased to increase as 
rapidly as before. The past 2 or 3 year.s of prosperitv have witnessed a marked 
increase in tlie strength of labor organizations, but tlie figures do not show any 
material increase in the iiroportion of strikes due to their initiation. 

As to most of the trades covered by the statistics of .strikes, it is impo.ssible to 
express a certain opinion as to wliotlu'r the workingmen are strongly organized 
or otherwise. There are available no general statistics sliowing what proportion 
of the total number of persons (unployed in the respective trades belong to labor 
organizations, and, oven if such figures were at hand, they would no*- always 
indicate the ability of the unions to cope with employers. The form of organi¬ 
zation, the intelligence and spirit of officers and members, and many other fac¬ 
tors enter into the making or the strengh or weakness of a labor organization. 
In some case.s an industry compris(‘s wi(lely <lifferent grades of employee.s. Thus 
in the iron and steel industry there are very highly skilled men, strongly organ¬ 
ized in the Amalgamated Association, while there are also many unskilled and 
unorganized men. There are, however, a few trades in vvliich it is wtdl knowm 
that the labor unions arc' strong, in iliti .sense of inchuling a large proportion of the 
members of the cu’aft, and posse.s.smg vigorous administration and effective means 
of mutual aid during strikes. There are a few other important trades in wliicli it 
is ecpially certain that labor unions are either for the most part lacking or are 
very weak. 

Another possible indication as to the strength of labor organizations in the 
various trades is tound in the statistic.s of strikes theinselvc's, which di.stinguish 
between those ordered by labor organizations and those not so ordered. If a large 
majority of the strikes in a givc'ii industry arc' orderc'd by labor organizations it 
may either be an indic:ation of the* fact that those organizations are peculiarly 
disposed to strike, or it may be merely an indication that tlie great majority of tlie 
w'orkingmen in the* district belong to the organizations, so that practically all the 
strikes ordered must he orclerc'd by them. On the ba.si.suf such indications, the fol¬ 
lowing table lias been drawn up, c-omparing the tendency toward strikes on the part 
of strongly and weakly organized trades: 


Nvmbtr of .'^trikcTA in. Mrontjhj orgaiozal and tmikb/ orgaidzed indmfrictt, 18S1-1900. 


STRONGLY ORGANl/KP 


; Sirikc.S| 
onU-ml' 
I by ; 
orKJiiii-i 
zaUotis I 


I I’urvons 
Strikes throw n out 
not ' yefirly by 
ordered strikes per 
by I l,0oe]>er- 
MuiM ein- 
l)Io\ed, 
LH'JO 


Glass trade. 

1S8 

156 

140 .5 

Tobacco . 

1,102 

107 

118 1 

Shipbuilding. 

Kt 

6H 

76 (. 

Stone cutting. 

(.12 

211 

56 S 

TraiiKportation. 

ThM 

1 70H 

52 5 

Brewing. 

73 

.H 

45 5 





Machine tradc.H. 

'300 

1.52 

25 7 

Printing. 

657 ; 

lOS ; 

15 5 

Total. 

1 7,55H 

1 2,332 

0.2.47 


WKAKl.Y OKGANIZKI 

Coal and coke_ 

Carpctintt. 

Silk L'ootl.'^. 

Cotton poods. 

Brick.. . 

Rubber. 

W(X)leii. 

B(K)t.sHncl shoe.s.. 
Paper. 

Total 


Strikes 

ordered 

by 

organi¬ 

zations. 

1 Strikes 
i not 
[ordered 

1 by 
orgHiii-. 
z^ttions, 

Persons 
thrown out 
jearlj by 
strikes per 

1,000 per- 
soii.s em¬ 
ployed, 
1890. 

1,303 ' 

1,209 

297.3 

1.') 

92 

124 

1:13 

151 i 

83 

106 , 

406 


90 

88 

M 7 

13 

43 

46 7 

37 

2.52 

36 8 

().Jy 

223 

82.5 

8 

35 ; 

2.8 

. 2,380 

2,502 ! 

1 

>82.88 


1 Averupe. 


It will be observed that in all of the 9 strongly organized trades, except 
glass, shipbuilding, and transportation, a very large proportion of all strikes are 
ordered by labor organizations. As shown by the table above, about 03 per cent 
of strikes in all industries from 1881 to 1900 wore ordered by labor organizations, 
while for the nine strongly organized trades selected for comparison the average 
percentage of all strikes which were ordered by labor organizations was fully 76 
per cent. The ps^portion of strikes ordered by labor organizations is especially 
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high in the building trades, where about seven-eighths of all strikes from 1881 to 
1900 took their ori^n in the action of labor organizations. These trades are well 
known to be especially strongly organized. 

On the other hand, in the 9 trades of the weakly organized group, less than 
half of all the strikes during this period were ordered by labor organizations— 
2.380 being so ordered as compared with 2,502 not ordered by labor organizations. 
The boot and shoe trade is the only one in this column which shows a larger pro¬ 
portion of strikes ordered by labor organizations than the average for all trades 
in the county; but this trade nevertheless is known to be weakly organized. 
The workers in the coal and coke industry, until very recent years, were either 
unorganized or weaklv organized, and we find that in this industry only a little 
more than half of all stnkes during the twenty years covered by the statistics 
were ordered by labor organizations. 

As already suggested, the fact that in the group of strongly organized trades a 
larger proportion of strikes are ordered by labor organizations than in the second 
group of weakly organized trades is in itself not necessarily an indication of a 
greater tendency to strike on the part (^f strong organizations. A more satisfac¬ 
tory basis of comparison is found in tlie figures showing the number of persons 
thrown out of employment yearly by strikes in proportion to the number of per¬ 
sons employed in the resp(‘ctive industries. These figures are giv(‘n in the last 
column of the above table. It will bo seen that from 1881 to 1900 the average 
number of persons thrown out of employment yearly, per thousand of persons 
employed, in the 0 strongly organized trades, was 02.4, while in the weakly organ¬ 
ized industries the proportion was 82.8. This ax)parently indicates on the surface 
a greater tendency toward strikes in the weakly organized industries. 

It will be remembered, however, that the figures Loven relate not to the num¬ 
ber actually striking, bnt to tho.se thrown out of employimmt by strikes. In .some 
of the industries where the workingmen, as a whohs are not well organized, there 
may be cases wliere a small group of strongly organized workers in tlie industry 
may, by striking, throw many others out of employment. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the liigh proportion of strikes in the weakly 
organized trades is largely explicable by the very largo number of strikers in the 
coal and coke industries. The total number of establishments affected by strikes 
in this industry during the 20 years from 1881 to 1900 was 14,575, out of a total 
of 117,509 estafelishmenis affected by strikes in all trades. The average number 
of persons thrown out of employment per year in this industry was 94,621, so that 
for every 1.000 persons employed there was on the average during these 20 years 
297 i>ersons on strike at some time in each year During most of the years cov¬ 
ered by these statistics the mine workers’ organizations were of very little power 
and importance. It is especially important to ob.serve, however, as in large part 
explaining the high jirevalence of strikes, that in both bituminous and anthra¬ 
cite coal mines there has been for a long period of time an overaupply of labor 
and an overcapacity for production. Tlie number of mines opened has been 
much greater than was necessary to satisfy the demand, and the average num¬ 
ber of days on which mines operate has for many y(fars been very much less than 
the possible, total number of days—ranging from 160 to 250 out of a possible 313 
days. The 'strikers in the mines have in most cases probably simply sought to 
make the periods of idleness come at times which would be most convenient for 
them, instead of allowing them to come at times most convenient for the employ¬ 
ers. It is doubtful if the total amount of idleness in the industry has been mate¬ 
rially increased by the strikes. It is certainly true that in many years in which 
strikes have been less numerous the period of idleness has been fully as great as 
in years when they were more numerous. 

If the strikes in the coal and coke industry should be eliminated from the above 
table we should find approximately the same proportion of strikers per 1,000 per¬ 
sons employed in the weakly organized trades named as in the strongly organized. 
Indeed, as between the various trades under each group there is the widest pos¬ 
sible variation in the proportion of strikers. Thus among the strongly organized 
trades we find the glass trades with no less than 140 persons thrown out of employ¬ 
ment yearly per 1,000 persons employed, and at the other extreme the printing 
trade in which only 15.5 persons were thrown out by strikes per 1,000 employed. 
Among the weakly organized trades we have a gradation from 124 strikers per 
1,000 in the carpeting industry to only 2.8 per 1,000 in the paper manufacturing. 

It is perhaps worthy of notice that in most of the trades enumerated under the 
weakly organized group the employment of women is an important factor. Four 
of these industries have to do with the manufacture of textile goods, while in rub¬ 
ber, boot and shoe, and paper factories women are also very commonly employed. 
It is a familiar fact that in trades where the proportion of female labor is large it is 
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difficult to maintain strong labororganizations or ahighrateof wages. It is^jen' 
erally behoved that women are mu(di l<3ss prone to strike than men. This opinion^ 
however, i.s appar(‘ntly not horn<‘ out by 1 lie facts as regards those trades in which 
th<^ employim'Tit of women is largest. The following table shows, for the indus¬ 
tries in which women are most commonly em])loyed. the percentage of females 
employed, and tlu! ])crcontage of th(‘ total number of strikers m the trade from 
January 1. 1 hh 7. to Docombor Jl, IDOO, who were females. The figures of the 
Dejiartinent of Labor cover only tlie 11 years indicated. TlH*y refer to the 
actual number of slrikcft, and not to the number of persons thrown ont of employ¬ 
ment as the n^snltof strike, and lienee give a fair view of the disposition of women 
to strikic 


Pvnrntagc o/ einphyijcd and of fniiair .drilcrrs. 


Iii'lij'.iry. 

I'lTut'litiiK'' 
of fumaluN 

im. 

ren-entagf 
<il fciiiak's 
among ti>- 
lal •strikers, 
]ss7-iy00 

Boot iin'lsliniMvorloTs. 

1,'. h 

22 'i 

Ciiri'i’t inaiiufiH luic. . 

7 

:-is.4 

CodotMiiill o|icrali\. ... . 

r.:-; s 

:! 

UnlilH'r (roculs . .. 

40 1 

40 S 

.SllkKoofU . . . . ... 


82 ti 

To1)H('<-o.. . . . . ... 


20 

Wook'ii niid wor'lc'i . 

t;? i 

47,7 


From thi.s lahle it will he si'on that the proportion of strikers who are feinale.s 
in the indu.strics named does not. on the aviToge. differ gri'utly from the i)iopor- 
tioii wliicli the nnmbm-of bunales emploved m the industry bears to tlie entire 
nnnib('i of per.Mins (‘iniiloyed In llit‘mannraclnre of rubber go<')ds. of toba<T.o, 
of woolen goods, and of boots and slioes tlie womf‘n appai»;iitly show a greater 
disposition to strilo^ fban tlie men. On the otlu-r hand, tin* projiortion of male 
sinkers is greater in the carjiel, cotton, and silk industries. It may be true, 
indi‘ed, that lh<‘ initiativi' in strikes in (‘slablisbiiu nts wlieieboth men and women 
are employ('d <-oni(\s in moie instances from tlu' men than from the women, but 
as to this point llie statistics gi\ e no nil'oritiafion. 

The comjmratively Ingh inoportion of strikeis in the carpet, silk, and cotton 
iiidnstih's IS p3rhaps e.\))bcal>le m part by tlu* s(‘a,soiial nature of th<^ trades. 
E.specially dniingtho period of depie.ssion lollowmg is!i;{ the mills in thesinndns- 
tries Avere freipuiitlvclosed for lack of dmnand for tlicir products; and at all time.s 
there is a temlency toward alternate ])eiiodsof activity and of slnggishne.ssin tlie.se 
industnes. It may be, thendore, that tlie <‘mi)loye(‘s,as in tlie coal and coke indn.s- 
try, merely seize tlu' occa.sion to strike in anticipation of a time when, perhaps, 
in any case tlic mills would b<* closed, so tliat the total of uiienmloyment may not 
be so greatly increased liy strikes as would appear at the first glance. 

It seems. th(T<‘fore. from a careful com[iarison between strongly organized and 
weakly organized trades, that no definite conelnsion <'an be reached as to whether 
the existence of strong labor <nganizations tends to inciease strikes or to decrea.se 
them. So many other fa<-tors enter into the determination of the number of 
strikes m tlie various tradi's tliat this one factor can not be clearly differentiated. 
Perliaiis th<‘ mo.st n(‘ar approacli to .siinilanty in conditions, aside from the mat¬ 
ter of oiganization, IS found betwi'on the building trades and the (!oal and coke 
industry, both of whicli are subject to seasonal fluctuations in employment, and 
both of which (‘iiiploy exclusively men. Nevmdheh'ss, the building trades can 
not bo said to lie overcrowded in tlu' .same way that the coal and coke industry 
is, and the much smaller projiortion of strikers in them (30.‘-?i>er thousand persons 
employed), as compared witli the coal and coke indiistiy (307.3 jier thousand), is 
probably partly due to tliis diff<‘renci‘ in the degree ot comiietition for work. 
The strengtli of organization in thi' buihimg trades, liowever, is doubtless 
influential in reducing the nnmher of strikes. If it were possible to distinguish 
between the strikes of bituminous coal mineisaiidot anthracite coal miners we 
should find a very great reduction in the number of persons thrown out of employ¬ 
ment by strikes in the Intuminous coal mines since about bS07, when the labor 
organization, the United IVime Workers, first bi'came strong. As elsewhere 
pointed out, this orgamzatioif^ias entered into a .system of joint conferences with 
employers winch lias grerffrl^H'eilucecP^the number of strikes, and in some impor¬ 
tant fields has practically dotte-^iway with them altogether. 
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6. Prevalence of lockouts, by iadustrieg. —The following table shows for tlio yc^ars 
1881 to 1900 the number of lockouts, and of i)ersons and establisliiiients conconKMl 
m them: 


Lockmit.s, by imlustries, January /. /.v.s7. to Drrnnher .>!, 1000. 
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Kinplovees ilirown 


, , 

KsUib- 

establish- 

oiilof «-inplo\ meiil. 

Iiulnhtn<-s 
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Number 

iV-reenl 
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1 

y;ih 

0 181 

l!<)o(s (in<l sliocs. 


•202 

1 0 

.17.01 ;i 

7 ;wo 

nn'vuiiKC. 

lo 

lot, 

10 1 

7,17.1 

1 122 

llrick .. ... 

1 

10 

12 ,1 

2. Ill 

no 

nuildiiig tradcH . 

'I') 

.'■.,001 

.-,2 t, 

I20,0'.T 

2;i mi 

(’arpoUiitf. 

1 

1 

I 0 

1,717 

7.17 

CarnuKe.s and wtijfotw 

‘j 

2 

1 0 

2.1.'> 

<U7 

ClotliiiiK. 

HKI 
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20 o 

s:i, (.(.«. 


('diii and ... 

l.'l 


1 2 

[•2,.s7o 

2 '..M 
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12 

•21 

1 .s 

l,b:2 

•22') 

Ciilloii mid woolen floods 

•j 


1 0 

s', i 

](>0 

Cotton ^oods . 

Doiiiostie serviei! . 

20 

:>I 

2 1. 

12,011 
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20 

‘2 .O 

;iii 
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•21 

to 
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21 

III 

I I 
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SOI 
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i.is 

, 

2i.,.sr. 

•'> -C! 
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1 1,S 
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7,7.s| 
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oil 
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, 

•J, 

I 0 


Kir, 
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2 1 
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1( 

.1 
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The figures regarding the prevalence <»1' Jiidustrial disputes in <liftVrt'nt trades 
are for the most ])iirt not greatly modified by including tlie lockouts in addition 
to the strikes. It has already been pointed out tiiat the total number ot lockouts 
and of persons thrown out of employimuit by lockouts is less tlian one-tenth as 
great as the corresponding figures for strikes. Tliere are souk' trades, liowever, 
in which the number of lookouts, as distinguislu'd l)y the Department of Labor, is 
unnsnally large, and it may be wortli while to notice tlieso especially. 

Thu.s. in the boot and slioe trade tlni total number of (unployees thrown out of 
employment bv lockouts during the yiuirs 1881 to lOUO was 87,01:1, or more than 
(uie-fourth of the luiinber of persons thrown out liy strik(‘s. If we combine the 
tignre.s for strikes ami lockouts wo find that the average number of iiersons 
tiirown out of (unploynumt by both these causes of disturbances in this trade is 
8,714 per year, as compared with 0,86:1 thrown out by strikes alone. For every 
thousand persons employed in boot and shoe factories’in 18!K) the number thrown 
out of employment per year by strikes and lockouts is about 41.2, as compared 
with 32.5 for stnkers alone. 
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The other trades in which the inclusion of lockouts makes an important differ¬ 
ence in the statistics are the building trades, the glass trades, and the tobacco 
trade. The relative figures are shown in the following table: 


Persons thrown out of employment Ivy stmkes and lockouts, ISHl-J'JOO, 


! 

Numljcr 

tiystrikcH 

N timber 
llirown out 
per year 
fiy lock¬ 
outs 

Number 
thrown out 
by strikes 
and lock- 
! mils 

Number 
ilhrown mu 
: bv Strikes 
. per 1,000 
employed. 

Number 
thrown out 
i by strikes 
and lock- 
1 ouU per 
1,000 

employed 

boots and slioe.s. i 6,86:! 

BnildniK tradi-s . :{.!.297 

(Pass. 4, ir>7 

Tobacco . 1 I'i.rVil 1 

1 1,851 

i 6,001 

! \.:m 

I 2,08,S 

8,714 
39,298 
f), 799 
14,612 

32. ,5 
;{0 2 

110 6 
118.1 

41.2 

1 35 0 

1H3 

: 136 


II. FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


1, Great Britain ‘—The Briti.sh statistics of strikc'.s and lockouts do not endeavor 
to separate the two classes of disputes, although both words are used in the tithjs 
of the reports and tables. The ba.sis for calculation in the British reports is the 
individual strike or lockout and not the (‘stablislinient in which the dispute 
occurs. Fortunately the reisuds of later years give full statistics as to the num¬ 
ber of per.sf)ns affected by strikes, the number of persons c(Uicerned in successful 
and iinsucci'ssful strikes, and in strikes foi different caus(‘s, etc. During tlu^ 
most recMUit years the British authoriti(^s havi* distinguisheil between tiu' number 
of per.soTiH actually engag(Hl in strikes or lockouts, and the number of persons 
thrown out of employment as the lesult of strikes and lockouts. Since the earlier 
statistics, however, gave only the figures for the total number of persons thrown 
out of employment, these figures ar<“ here used for tin* later yt'ars also, disregard¬ 
ing those for the number of acdnal strikers and of <‘mployees locked out. 

The following table shows, for the years |h‘H) to IIIOI). the number of strikes and 
lockouts in Great Britain and Ireland, the number of jiersons affected, and the 
number of days of tinn^ lost, tog(‘tlK‘i with the average number of days lost by 
each person affected by strikes and lockouts. 

Number, time lost, and persons affected by strikes and lockouts, (treat Britain and 
Ireland, IsVo to I'.hh). 


Year. 

Total 
.sliikes 
and loek- 
outs 

I'ercons af¬ 
fected (di 
rcetly and 
indirectly). 

Days of lo 

Number. 

t nine 

AveraKO 

per 

per^ou 

urteetetl, 

1890. 

1.010 

373,650 

7,317,469 

19 5 

1891. 

906 

25s,718 

(i,80it. 371 

26 3 

1892 . 

7(K) 

351,243 

17,248,376 

49 1 

1893 . 

782 

627,91.9 

31,20.5.(M>2 

49 7 

1894 . 

I,(Mil 

321,215 

9,322,096 

28.8 

1895 . 

876 

263,758 

.5, M2,652 

21 

1896 . . 

l.OJl 

198,687 

3,718,525 

18 9 

1897 . 

.S(jl 

2:!0,2t.7 

10,31.5, .523 

41 9 

1898 . 

711 

25:-{, 907 

15,289, 178 

<k).2 

1899 . . 

719 

180,217 

2,51(,,416 

11 

1900. . 

62;-! 

184,773 

3,784.98.5 

20 5 

1890-1900 . 

9,303 

3,247,434 

113,129,9.53 

31.9 


It will be seen that the tot^^l number of persons affected by strikes and lockouts 
during these 11 yearswas 11,347,434, or an average for each yearof lM)5,230 persons 
at some time out of <unployment on account of labor disputes. It will be remem¬ 
bered that in the United States from 1H.S1 to 11)00, on the average, 305,28.'> persons 
'Vere thrown out of (;mployment each year by strikes alone, while if the figures 
for lockouts should be added the number would be brought up still further above 


> Reports of Chief Laiiour (^^rrespoiHlent oti Slrikes kiicI Lockouts, 1890-1S9^<, Bulletin UiiUed Slates 
Department of LaH#r, p 30, ISDO, p SUl, (British) Labour Gazette, 1901, i»p 4, .'i. 
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tho Englisli figiirt>. The population of tlio United Kin)?dom is less than two-thirds 
as ^r^at as that of the IJnitwl States. Nevertlieless, tla^ proportion of the popu¬ 
lation whieh is eiif^aj^ed in those pursuits in which labor disput(*s are likely to occur 
is nimdi ^uvater in (in^at Britain than in tlie United Stat(‘s. Tims it is well known 
that the relative importance of the aKuncmltural industry in tlie island kingdom is 
very sli^dit as compared with its importance in this country. Taking the cen¬ 
sus figures for Great Britain for 181)1 ‘ we find that th(“r(‘ wcuh* actively iuigaged 
in mining, manufacturing, industrial, and comnu'rcial pursuits—m which only 
strikes are at all likely to occur—10,(5HD,018 persons. Tins number iiududes some 
employers and other classes whom we were able to exclinle from the (torresuond- 
ing figure in tljo United States {9.848.400), so that it is ])rol>ul)h‘ that the classes 
of peo])le actually subject to tlu' ]>ossihility of strikes are' about (spial in numbtw 
in the two coniitnes. On the basis of the above number for Great Britain, how¬ 
ever. it a])i)ear.s tliat from lH9(i to 1900, on the average, 27.0 i)orsons out of (ivery 
1 ,000,01* I person out of 80, engaged in sucli occupations was tlirown out of 
employment at some time during <‘ach y(‘ar by .strike or lockout, as compared with 
88.0 out of 1.000 thrown (uit by strikes and lockouts in the United Stab's. The 
conditions in the two I'ountries as regards tlie prevalence of indnstrial disputes 
are ther((fore not widely dilfcfciit. tliougli Great Britain shows a somewhat 
smaller proportion of strikes and lockouts. 

It will be seen that the number <if peisons affeeb'd by strikes in Grc'at Britain 
from year to year vanes (piite mdepeiKlently of the total number of separate 
strikes and lockouts. This .shows, of course, tliat tliere ar»* great differences in 
the relative importaiici'of diffi'ient strikes and lockouts. The British statistics 
have for recent years distingnislu'd btgwi'en strikes an<l lockouts of different 
degrees of magintude, and it is found that in several yoars two or three large 
distnrbanci's account for a veiy large ju'oportioii of the total number of .strikes 
in those years respectively. 

Thennmber of persons tiirownoiit of employment by strikes and lockoutsin Great 
Britain and Ireland was smallest in lH!t9 (180.217) and largc'st in 1898 (027.909). 
The extremely large nnmlM'r in the earlier yc'ar was accounted for by the general 
stnkt' in tlie gri'at coal-mining industry. It will be observed that the number of 
persons affected by strikes and lockouts from 1H90 to 1894 was considerably larger 
than the number for the 0 later years covered by the table. It is probable that, 
asinaiibained by the British labor department, the growing extent of the .system 
of trade conciliation and arbitration in jiait accounts for the decrease in the 
number ol persons tlnown out of employment by labor di.simb'H. 

As just pointed out, the statistics of strikes in (rreat Britain di-stinguish 
between disputes of different dc'grces of magnitude. It aiijH'ars that in tlie year 
1898 more* than half of all the pc'rsons affirted. 51.2 ]ier cent, were involved in 8 
grc'ai strikes, while 25 percent more of those tlirown out of employment v’ero 
engaged in (W other large strikes, involving more than 500 persons each. In 1897 
4 strikes inelnded 81.(1 per cent of the number of pi'rsoiis thrown out of I'lnploy- 
ment. while 80 othcT strike.s, each involving more than 500 men, accounted for 87 
per cent moi’H of the total number of persons affected, In (890 tliere were rela¬ 
tively more small strike.s. Only 9.0 ner cent of all persons thrown out of employ¬ 
ment were concenu'd in strikes involving more than 5,000 persons, wliile 45 per 
cent of all persons affected were engaged in strikes involving less than 500 Ar¬ 
sons <‘ach. In 1899 and 1900 also there were fewer large strikes. 

The following tahh' .shows the classification of per.son.s affecti'd by strikes and 
lockouts in Great Britain and Ireland each year from 1892 to 1900: 

Table showing pcrsoyis affected hij strikes and lockouts during the years ISO‘2 to UfOO. 


ln<lustnu.s. 

IS'XJ 

1893 

1891 

1895 

1890 

1897 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

lltilldiii);. 

1ft, <1711 

1,5,31.8 

13,811 ' 

9,216 

33.470 , 

1.5,017 

16.684 

30,524 

17,881 

Millingan<] qiiarrjing .... 
•Metal. ciiKineeriiig, and 

120,38t) 

.50*., 182 . 

210, .580 1 

1 

83.879 

67. '203 1 

49,392 

177,029 

46,831 

73.677 

shipbuildiiig. 

lO, 121 

30, lift 

27,971 

40,439 

48,210 

97,189 

21,432 

21,119 

18,929 

Te.xtile. 

'103,2,55 

10,041 

10,027 

(>•1,279 

33,717 

.37,001 

24,978 

01, 199 

23,940 

Clothing. 

35,530 

9,948 

5,576 

50,071 

4.010 

7,016 

3,r>61 

2,258 

1,934 

Iranspnrtation. , 

12,,542 ■ 

15,5.)7 1 

11,5-10 

4. ^(>3 , 

3,320 

12,523 

3,478 

12,611 

23,276 

Kmployees of public 

23.002 , 

12,tUU 

8,107 

ft, 552 , 

8,211 

11,731 

6,201 

4,212 

26,187 

authorities. 

978 

25.5 

561 

41 

540 

365 

481 

1,163 

. X 

Total. 

350,799 , 

536,386 

324,245 

263,758 

198,687 

230,267 j 

253,907 

'180,217 

1 

' 184,778 


1 On praoticully the sume ba-sls as that useO lor the Unltflj^^UiteH. 
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Tlie Ktrikprs in the bnihling trades of Great Britain, as in the United States, 
«(;(!ni to iiear rongldy the same i)roi)ortion to the total persons employed in those 
trades as is found for the comparison of strikers and persons employed in a« 
tra(l<*s. 

Ah in tlie United States, so also in Great Britain, the mining? industry is pecu¬ 
liarly subject to trade disputes. Considerably more than one-half of the entire 
number oCsinktTs during the years 181)2 to 1900 were employed in the mining 
and (juarrying trades, while in 1893, 1894, and 1898 fully two-tliirds of the persons 
affe(^teil by labor disputes w(U-e emi>loyed in these lines. To be sure, in Great 
Britain the total number of persons (mgaged in mining and (luarrying is larger 
than in the Unit(‘d States, there being 650,425 miners alone in the United King¬ 
dom, as against 318,204 coal miners in the United States. The conditions in the 
mining industry in (4roat Britain are, rougldy, similar to those in this country, 
altiiough on tlu' whole rather more favorable for tlie miners. Strikes, involving 
nearly all tlie workers in largo distnets, often occur, while one strike, in 1893, 
involved nearly half of tlie miners in the country. The recent development of 
.systems of conciliation in ihe mining industry is tending to reduce the number 
of .strikt's, as may bi‘ clearly seen from the table. 

The workingmen in tin' gri'at nuital, engineering (machinery), and .shipbuild¬ 
ing trades of England aie very strongly organized. Systems of conciliation and 
arbitration have lieen adopt<‘d m various localities for the settlement of trade dis¬ 
putes, y('t the number of persons affected liy strikes and lockouts in these trades is 
decidfMlly large, ranging from one-third to one-tentli of the total number of persons 
tlirown out of employment by dis])uteH, while only one twenty-fifth of the indus¬ 
trial population is employed in tliose trades (401,916). In 1897 especially there 
occurred an exceedingly widespread strike of the engineers. 

Tlie textile employees are the most numerous (dass of workers, aside from the 
unskilled laborers, in Great Biitain. They mimbi'red no less than 1,465,023 in 
1891, or nearly on(‘-sev(‘nt]i of the industrial population. It is not surprising that 
the number of piTsons affected by strikes and hx^koiits in these trade.s is large, 
averaging from year to year m'arly one-sixth of the total number of persons 
aff(‘cted by strikes and lockouts Tlie propoi'tion of stiikers to total workers in 
the textile trades is less in England than in uur country. 

The number of persons omployi'd in transportation in Great Britain wlio are 
thrown out of employment liy striki's and lockouts does not exceed in any one 
y('ar 23,500 ixu-sons, and averages more* nearly 10,000. Tlie per.sons employed in 
railroad transportation (strikes are not likely to (xxuir in water transportation) in 
Great Britain (222,668) is small as compared with the corresponding class in the 
United Stales. Strikes among dock laborers, which are quite numerous, come 
und(!r tins head. The number of strikers in the clothing-manufacturing trades in 
Grt'at Britain, as in tlie United States, is comparatively small. 

2. France.'—The French Government lias presented detailed statistics of strikes 
ea<di year sim-e is!)0, altliongh the (‘arlier reports are somewhat less detailed than 
those which liavi* appeared in the more recent years, The following table sliows 
the number of strikes and the miniber ot strikers each year, together with the 
number of days’ work lost by the strikers: 

Strikes (out strikers in France. 



' Number 

Number 


j 

' Number 

Number 

■ 


of 

ol 

Days lost 


' of 1 

1 of 'Days lost. 


strike': 

sinkers 



strikes 

1 sinkers 


1S90. 

.ii;l 

118,929 

1,340.(KX) 

J8%. 

470 

49,851 

1 041,108 

1891 . 

2(;7 

lOH, 9tl 

1,7]7,2(K) 1 

1897 . 

1 350 

08,875 

1 780,944 

1892. 

2(>1 

47, 'M‘> 

917,090 ; 

1898 . 

1 308 

82,005 

1,210,300 

\m.. .... 

034 

170,123 

]7l,H-'>0 1 

1899 . 

739 

170,722 

3,550,734 

1H91 .. 

391 

54, r>7<> 

1,002, ISO 1 





1895 . 

4U5 

45,801 

; 017,409 

1 

Total, 1890-1899. 

1,210 

! 9‘24,480 

15,021,841 







- 

-- 


From this table it is seen that the total number of strikes in France during the 
last decade was 4,210, involving 924,486 strikers, or an average of 219 persons per 
strike. From this it appears that the average strike in France involves a some¬ 
what smaller number of persons than in the United States, where the average 

^Compiled from the annual rojiort of the French Office du Travail, Statistiqne <les Graves, 1890 to 
1898, altiofrom Bulletin do I'Ollice du Travail, September, 1900, aee uIko Kummanea iu Bulletin of 
United States Department of Labor 
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number of perKon-s thrown out of employment, including some others besides 
strikers, from 1^81 to 11)01) was 208. Tie* average number of persons thrown out 
of employment ejich year by strikes ui France was 1)2,148, as c/niipared with 
805,285 in the United States. It must b<‘ n'lnembered, however, that tlie ^larl 
of the population m France which is actually mnploycd in manufacturing, 
mining, and commercial pursuits—tlu' ones lu which strikes are likely to 
occur—IS very mucli less than the corresponding groups of poiiulation in the 
United Stab'S. The French c(‘nsiis statistics enabh' us to eliminate employers 
altogether and ta obtain the number of employei's engaged m the above-named 
(dassesof occupations, whicOi was 1.770,787 m 1801 ' Thus it apjiears that ou tho 
average from 1800 to 1800 18.8 persons out of iwery l.OOi) employed in thes(‘ ludus- 
ines in France went on stnke at some time during ♦‘ueli ,\ear, as eomjtared with 
81 persons thrown out of emitloyment by strikes in tlie United States duiing the 
years 1881 to tOODfoeach i,000 of the ludnstnal population. 

Till' number of .stiikes in Fiance.as shown in the tabh*. ai>pcais to bear no par- 
tuailar relation to the numbei ot strikers, showing, of course, that tlu're ate vt'vy 
great vaiiations fiom year to year in the averagt' size of stiiKes. 

Tlu'lluctuation in tlie number of stiikers lu France from year to year is vi'ry 
conspiiaious, ranging troni 15.801 lu |8‘)5 to 17(1.722 in 180!) It doc's not app«-ar 
that theic lias been gemnally an increasing tendrany toward strikes with tin' 
I)rogress ol time, although th(‘ ligni-es for the lust year an- largrT Ilian those 
tor any other eoiered by tlie tables 

More than om'-hair of the entile numlx'r ot strikes and of stukers in France 
during the yt'ars isito to i.soo were found in 8 trade.s—tlie textile industiy. the 
metal-working industiy. and the building trades. In these 8 indn.stiies tluu'e 
were 2.588 strikes, involving 4!)0.l()2 sinkers. Moix'over, tliesr' trades show an 
('.specially largi' ])iop<irtii>ii of s(nki'i’s as com]>ai eil with the total number of ]ier- 
sous emplo\c(i in tln‘m 'I'hc statistics sliow that on tin' average each ye.ir dui ing 
the 10 covcicd by tbesi* taddes 85 4 pci sous out ot (‘V eiy 1.000 pci sens cmplova'd in 
the t(‘.\tilo industry were on stnke at some' lime dining the )ear. In the metal 
industri(‘s 81. t ]»'i.'-oTis out (d ('vciy 1,000 (‘iiiployi'd wen^ on stnke at seiiio time 
during each yeai, whih* in the building trades tlx' coues])onding proportion was 
80 2 out of evmy 1.000 

For- the more leei-nt yi'ars tlie Fn'iich stati,sties .show for each h'ading groii]) of 
trades Hie ])roiiorti(m ol .strikers as compaieil with the number of persons employed 
lu tlie U'ide. These figures for tin' yeais 18i>5 to J8!ry are tabulated below. 

Sinkers pi I j jum trurh pri'plr m rrspi'el/rr 1 1 lah'S <II h'l'iliirr. IS:io~ 

' I I I : 
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<.:< IS r. r,,{ 'I j:, j 27 .7;i I 'I'l ,ii 

,1 S7 J ',*1 Ip l',» I 2 HO I IK Vi 

n. i.(. 12 i‘» 7 02 ! 11 .'>|| ! ;!2 7.1 

JII 27 21 20 12 (U i 17 ;32 i fO. 2S 

20 'll 1‘.) I :17 I .1)11 

0 20 I- 71 OS j 1 i.l I 12 52 

i:; .S(, 0*1,1 .> 74 I 5 21 I 227 05 

' 7 III 10 01 1.1 (>l ! IK .^K I KO 07 

■ 21 .50 2H (,0 I 77 II 12 I 71 K2 

' I'l 27 10 05 .It 'to 10*1 70 I 10 7:1 

I III 111 2 SO 5 22 j 7 22 1 ;r) II 

I _ 1 I 


From this table it appears that in general agn(*ulture and fisherie.s are jilmo.st 
free from strikes, as might iiidei'd have been anticipab'd. Somewhat curiously, 
however, we find that in 1897 no h'ss than 18 19 jicrsmis out of owery 1,000 
employed in the.se oeeupation.s engaged in .strikes. The mining and (piarrying 
trades, which (*mploy a y(‘iy much .smaller proportion of the entire poimlation in 
France than in most countries, show a relatively Ingli iirofiortion of strikers. In 
no yi'ar fiom 1895 to 1899 was the number of strikers pt'r 1,000 of the population 
engaged in these trades as small as the number of striker.s for all tiadi's jier 1,000 
of the industrial population during the years 1890 to 1899; while in the years 1890 
to 18!)7 the propoition in tin* mining and quarrying trades was more than twice 
as high as this average for all trades. The chemical industries of France also 

'SUtcsniaa'K Yirtf-Book, I'.iOl, p r>H). 
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show a comparatively hipjh proportion of strikers, especially in the year 1895 
(65,18 per 1,000). The printing trades, on the other hand, are remarkably free 
rroni strikes, the highest number of strikers, in 1897, being e(jiial to only 6.49 jwr- 
sons out of every 1,000 employed in these trades. The textile trades, which 
employ a larger number of persons in France than any other group of trades, 
show tor the years 1895 to 1899 a proportion of strikers not differing greatly from 
the proportion for all trade.s comtnned, but it will be remembered that, taking the 
decade as a whole, these trades show a much larger proportion of strikers. In 
the metal working and machine trades the proportion of strikes is somewhat less 
tlian the average, the highest number, 1898, being 18..58 per 1,000 employees. We 
have already seen that the building trades in France have an especially large 
proportion of strikers. While the number of strikers in these trades in 1895 and 
1896 was comparatively low, it rose to 84.96 per 1,000 persons employed in 1897, 
and to no less than 109.79 per 1,000 persons employed in 1898. The number of 
strikers in the transportation industries in France is proportionately much less 
than in most of the other occupations, 

3. Germany.'—The Gennan Empire began to present systematic statistics con¬ 
cerning strikes only in the year 1899, and figures for but a single year are as yet 
available. These are interesting in themselves, but doubtless they can not be 
assumed to be typical of the conditions in other years. 

It appears that there were begun during this year 1,336 strikes, while 1,888 
strikes were brought to .an end during the year. The number of persons thrown 
out of employment in the strikes ending during the year was 109,460, of whom 
90,338 were directly eiigageil in the strikes, the remainder being thrown out of 
employment incideiitally. The German .statistics distinguish between “ attack ” 
and “ defense” strikes, lockouts also lieing considered in a separate category. It 
appears that in 1899, 83,913 strikers “ attacked ” and 16,42.5 “ defended.” 

The number of persons engaged in mining, industrial, and commercial occu¬ 
pations in Germany in 1895 was 10,019,731." This figure includes .some employers, 
and it is probable that the number of persons among wliom strikes are at all prob¬ 
able is nearly the same, in Germany as in the United States. It appears, tlieie- 
fore, if tlie year 1899 be considered as tyT'^^al, tliat the number of persons thrown 
out by strikes as compared with the great industrial population of Germany is 
decidedly small, only 10.3 persons per 1,000 employed, as compared with 31 per¬ 
sons per 1,000 thrown out of employiiK'nt by strikes in the United States from 
1881 to 1900. It is a well-known fact that labor organizations are much less 
advanced in Germany than in either the United States or Great Britain, a fact 
which may have some iiidueiiee on the prevalence of strikes. Moreover, the 
employer still stands in many German (smimunities in the position ot a patron or 
patriarchal ruler, and the respect of his workmen is so great that strikes are by 
no means likely to occur. 

The number of lockouts in Germany in 1899 was 38, .affecting 437 establishments, 
and throwing 8,390 employees out of work. The proportion of lockouts as com¬ 
pared with strikes is about the same as in the United States. If lockouts lie 
included with strikes we should find a little more than 11 persons thrown out of 
enmlovment per 1,090 employed. 

TTiefigures for the Geriman Empire for the year 1899 would seem to indicate 
that in that country, as in the United States, the building trades arc peculiarly 
subject to strikes,'more than 40 per cent of all the strikes designed to secure 
changed conditions (as distinguished from strikes to ward off proposed changes) 
having taken place in these industries. The masons, especially, had no less than 
31,,500 persons thrown out of employment by strikes during the year. This 
entire number of persons employed in that trade in the Empire was 233,410 in 
1895, so that nearly 1 in 10 went on strike at some time during 1899. The next 
largest number of strikes is found among the woodworkers, while the workers 
in metals were engaged in .about one-tenth of the entire number ot strikes through¬ 
out the Empire, this class also representing .about one-tenth ot the entire number 
of strikers. It is conspicuous that the mine workers, who show such an excessive 
tendency to strike in the United States and Great Britain, are much less given to 
labor disputes in Germany. Only 9,967 persons engaged in mining struck during 
the year 1899, although the total number of persons engaged in the industry by 
the census of 1895 was no less than 493,917. The fact that a considerable propor¬ 
tion of. the mines of the Empire are owned by the various governments is perhaps 
a partial explanation of the relatively small number of strikes. The textile work- 


'Slrt'iks 1111(1 Au-sNiHTrujiffoii iin Jiilire 1899, ^)|> xi-xxi 
*StatiMti8uiics Jahruuch fur dius Dyutache Kcich, 1897, }>. 7. 
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era also ahow a small proportion of strikera, only 11,088 having boon throwi out 
of employnicnt by strikos during IHO!). as compared with persons employ<‘d 

in the industry. As might l»e anticipated, strikes upon (ierman railways and 
transportation lines, whicii art^ mostly controlled by tlie (ioverniiK'iit, arc (‘onspio 
uously rare. Other classesof workmen among wliom strikes were esi>eciallyrare 
during the year 181itt were the gla.ssworkers, tli<‘ maclnnists, and shipl>uilders (one 
of the moat important industries of the country) the tobacco workers, and the 
printers. It must be remembered, however, that statistics for a single year are 
by no means the surest indication of general tendencies as between different 
trades. 

4. Atutna.'—The statistic.^ of strikes in Austria for rc'cent years have been pre¬ 
pared with especial care, and give a more comiiivliensi\e view of tlu' labor dis¬ 
turbances in that country than can be obtained from tlie statistics of any other 
country. The following table sliowsthe numherof separate* strikes for each year 
from 181)4 to 181)1), together with the nninlMU- of estahlisliinents affected, the num¬ 
ber of strikers, and the number ot days ol working time lost: 

Gvncntl btniisticH of strikes in Jnstrio, 
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From these figures it will be seen that there ism Austria no connection between 
the number of strikes and the number of establishiiHUits concerned. During the 
year 181)4 there were a few great strike's in the building trades of Vnmna, each of 
wliich involved numerous establisliim'nts, and this fact exjdains the very high 
number (.^f establishiueiits concern(*d in the small number of strikes in tliat year. 
Similar explanations could ho given regarding variations in the number of estab¬ 
lishments affected in other years. 

The most signiticaiit figures are those'sliowing thee numherof strikers. Tlie 
average number uimually during the'»> years covered by tlio table was ID.ldl). 
The industrial population of Austria is much loss than tliat of Giirmany, England, 
or the United States. The number of employees (excluding employers) in the min¬ 
ing, industrial, and commercial (‘stahlishm<uits of Austria in 181)0 was :j,304,188.* 
This would indicate that on the aveiage during the 0 years covered by the statis¬ 
tics, 15 persons out of every 1,000 jicrsous cmployi'd in industries subject to strikes 
went on strike at some tiini'during each year, t lie eorreHp(mdmg proportion for the 
United States being Ill to 1,000. The projiortion of strikers to persons employed 
is thus considerably greater in Austria than it was in (Germany for the year 1800, 
but is much less than in the United States or Great Britain. The relative weak¬ 
ness of labor organisiations in Austria, and tin; persistence of small hand-working 
establishments and of patnarclial methods of factory administration, probably 
explain this small proportion of strikes and strikers. 

It is noteworthy ahso that the number of days of working time lost by strikers 
in Austria, in proportion to the number of striki'rs, is much less than in the United 
States or in Great Britain, showing a relatively short duration of strikes. The 
average number of days lost by each striker n<uri 181)4 to 1899 was 12.« days. 
There appears from the figures no Hi)ecial tendency of the number of strikes and 
strikers to increase or to decrease from year to year, although the fluctuations 
have been very noticeable. 


' Atb'.■U^ciIlf•U‘llullKl'll HIM I AiK>|K‘iruiiKC'n ui Ocr-torrcich, Hiinual J891 to 1899. 
■■^Stutc'smau’h yearbook, 1900, |) ;i72 
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The following table whowH for each year from 1894 to 1899 the proportion of the 
total number of striking workingmen in Austria who wore conceriK^d in the 
strikes in the leading groups of trade: 

l\’nrnfag<' nf all sfrika's bclonying topariicnUti industricH. Andria, 
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It will 1)0 ob.scrved that tho proportion of tlie total number of .strikers belonging 
to the res]M!ctiv(! industries varies very greatly from year to year. Thi.s, of eours(\ 
is to be expected, and the mori'so since one or Iwogrcat stnk(‘sin a. particular group 
of trades in a single year will greatly atlVct the proportion wliich th(‘ number of 
strikers in that group of trades bears totlK* total number of strikers. Taking the 
p('n<)d as a whole, it appears tliat tin* largest number of strik(*is is found in the 
mining trades, the extremely high jaojiortioii in lh(‘year s 1 mi)| and 189t) especially 
swelling the av(*rage for the b years. Wlnh* in 1>^99 only b of tlie total number 
of strik<‘is in that y(“ar were engaged m iinmiig, in isiii; tlie juoportion rose to 
45.47, fully bO.000 person.s having l)een eoiuaTiied in mining strikes m that year. 
The mining population in Austria is relatively considerably less than in the United 
States or Great Britain. 

The next largest number of strikers, talcing the period as a whole, has been 
furnished by the textih' industry. In tle^ year bs'.i!) no less than 5.".24 per cent of 
all strikers were imaubers of this group of trades, while tlie proiiortion in other 
years ranged from 8 per cent to 29.b[ ]H‘r cent. The textile workers in Austria 
number 405.201. or about 12^ jier cent of the entire industrial population. As in 
other (kmtinental <'ountries, the building trades show a very large number of 
strikers, ranging from 8.20 per cent of the total number iii 181)0 to :r).20 per cent 
of the total in 1898. The total number of persons employed in these trades is about 
8 per (^entot tlKnndustiial population. Tlu' relatively small proportion of strikers 
in the metal industri(?s an<l the macdiine tiad(^s may be noticed. 

The following table shows the num])er of lockouts m Austria for cadi year 
from 1894 to 1899, together with the number of persons locked out: 

Lockonls ill ^[iistria, isn.'f to ismi. 
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The number of lockouts is thus seen to be decidedly small as compared with 
the number of strikes. The number of persoii.s thrown out of (anployment by 
lockouts during the entire period is not over one-twentieth of the number of 
persons thrown out of (employment by strikes. In 1894 and 1898 no lockouts 
whatever were report'd. As hasalready been pointed out, the distinction between 
strikes and lockouts is such a difficult one to draw that it may readily happ<*n 
that the relative infrcipieiicy of lockouts in Austria, a.s compared with the Unit('d 
States, is explainalile rather by a difference in the methods of defining lookouts, 
or of appl>ing the test to individual cases, than to any difference in the actual 
relations between employers and employees. 
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5. Italy.’ —Italian statisticfi regarding strikes have been presented since 1H79, 
although the figures for the eanior years are probably less complete than those 
for th<! later years, and at any rate do not pn'sent as great a varndy of informa¬ 
tion The following tattle sliows, for eacli y(‘ar from IH7I) tw 18 HH, the number of 
separate strikes, tlie number of strikc'rs, and the number of days lost by the 
strikers: 

Strikes, sinkers, <uid<hi!/s lost on (icronnf of strikes, in ltd!if, IS79 to IS'JS. 
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From tins table it appears that the numluT of strikes and of strikers in Italy 
has iucri'ased. with gn'Utei or le^^ steadino.^s, tiom yeai to year. It is probable 
that the very small figures tor tlie \ears isp) to iss-j are ex])lainable in part l)y 
the ineompleb'iiess of tin* let urns. Nevertln'less, it is likely that the labor move¬ 
ment in Italy was comparatively weak duiin^ the earlier y<‘ars covered liy these 
tables, and tluit tluTe has been m reciait yeais a growing te»‘ling of class interest 
among workingmen and a growing tendency to demand bettiT conditions from 
employers. 

Dividing the 20 years covered by these statistics into ri-yi-ar pcTiods, w(^ tind 
that there were 00.087 strikers during the yeais IS7ti to isk{, inclusive. 120,085 
<luriiig the next 5 yeais, t50,8'.Mi during the yi'ars ISHit to 1808. and 255,228 during 
the years 1804 to 1898. The sb-ady ineieas(> in the immher ot strikers is thus 
made I'videiit. Tin* number of stiikers from I 81 M> to 1800 e.sp(*cially was 
nearly able the number in any 8 iMceeding years, the number in istiO alone 
being iioi jess than 00,051. The rtaiiaikable iner('as<‘ in tin* number of strikers 
during the years isoG and 1807, however, is largely explained by the fa<d that in 
each of those years th(‘rc was a gri^at stnki' among tlu‘ straw-hat makers of Flor¬ 
ence, most of whom were xvomen. The number of ]>ersonH involved in eacli of 
these strikes was more than 40,000, and tln-ir long duration ex])lains tlie enormous 
incu’ease in tlie number of days lost by sti ikers during the.se two years as compart'd 
with tlie earlier years. 

In order to a.scertain more clearly the .significanct'of tiieso figures as to the 
number of strikers, they.slioiild he compared wjtli the iiumht'r of per.sons engaged 
in industrial pursuits subject to strikes The ])opulation of Itiily is very largely 
agrieultural, and the immher of those engagetl as employees hi industrial pur¬ 
suits, according t<j tlm census of 1890. was only 8,001.844.' The average number 
of strikers each year from 18^9 to |8iiM was 41,40>2. Thus 18.8 persons out of every 
1,000 jiersons employed iii industrial pursuits, on the average, went on strike at 
some time during t'aeh year. Stnkt's in Italy are thenTore less than half as com¬ 
mon as in the United States or Ureat Britain, and somewhal less common than 
in Austria and France. If xvo consider only tlie yeais 1894 to 1898. tin? average 
iminbor of persons thrown out of eniploymeiit by strikes in Italy was 17 for every 
1,000 employed. 

Tlie available cen.sus statistics of Italy do not group workingmen in the same 
way as the statistics of strikes group tlK'in, so tliat it is impossible to compare the 
prevalence of striki's by industries, it appears from the reports, however, that 
nearly 20 |)er cent of the strikers of Italy dnnng the years since 1892 have been 
employed in the textile industries, and about 14 per cent in the mining industries. 
The reports also state that strikes are relatively most prevalent in these two 
groups of industries and in the variou.s building trades, ixnd attribute the fact in 
part to the comparatively largt' extent to which workers in these lines are i u ganized. 


•Secunnual reportscntitleG StaU'tini(U‘«liSrii.purijiv\cmi(iiit‘;i' liuliiHirla oiu'll'AKnouJluru,ls9l- 
1898, Biillotlus I'nited States Department ol I>abor. isyo-lsoi 
2 btatosmau’a Yearbook, 1900, p. 7:54. 
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CIlAFrEK II. 



I. UNITED STATES. 


1. Introduction. —StatisticR as to the cau.sos of strikes and lockouts are apt to bo 
Honiowiiat deceptive. In many cases a strike is nominally for several ilitferent 
caUHOH, yet some one of these may ri'ally lie very much mori^ truly the point at 
issue than the others. Again, the (^auso of a strik<' may he given as the demand 
for the adoption of union rules. Tiiesi' rules cover numerous subjects and some 
one point in them may be the only matter really in dispute. In the reports of the 
United States Department of Labor the causes of strike's are stated very fully. 
Where, as often liappens, a strike is for two or more ob.iects <;onibined. these are 
treated togetluT as on<‘ separate cause in tin* tabulation. Tliere is litth* atU'inpt 
at bringing together allied causes. Another difiiculty in lU.scussing causes is that 
there are many teclinical points of disjmte in special tradi.'S which give rise to a 
largo numbi'i’ of minor cMiises of stnlu^s. To a person unfamiliar with the trade 
the iirecise significance of etiikes of this sort is apt to be lost. 

The following tabh' as to tlie leading causes of strikes is taken from the report 
of the United Stab's Department of Labor for 1900 and (‘ovi'is the period 18H1 to 
11 M)0, inelusive. It show.s the iiumher of estahlishimuits in which strikes for the 
respective causes oixnirred, and ilu' p(‘rc<‘iitag<! of ('slahlislmieiits under each 
cause to the total number of ('stablishmcnts affected by strikes. 

Lmdhuj atuws of i<(rikrH, Jiiiiuarn /, I.SSI, lo Jhci mhrr Jl, lUDO. 
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For increase of wages and Saturday half holiday. ... . j 
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From this table it appears, as might be expected, that the demand for increase of 
wages causes a larger number of strikes than any other single cause. Tliis demand, 
standing alone, appeared in 28.70 per cent of the establisliments affected by strikes, 
while in combination with other demands, as indicated in the table, it occurs as a 
cause of strikes in many other establishments. The demand for the reduction of 
hours comes next in importance, this demand standing by itself causing 11.10 per 
cent of the strikes as measured by the number of e.stabli.shments affected, wlule 
the demand also occurs in about the same proportion of establishments in con¬ 
nection with that for the increase of wages. Strikes against reduction of wages 
are about one-fourth as numerous as those for increase of wages. The number of 
sympathetic strikes is not so great as is sometimes supposed, but is nevertheless 
considerable, sympjithy being the cause of strikes in 3.47 per cent of the establish¬ 
ments affected. It is apparent that the number of sympathetic strikes has been 
greater during the past 13 years than before, since the report of the Department 
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of Labor regarding: the strikes from 1881 to 1888 showed only 0.77 per cent of 
establishments affected by shakes of this sort. The proporti«>n of sympathetiir 
strikes from 1887 to 1804, iiowever. 7.78 per cent, wjis much greater than the 
average for the entire iw^riod, and there seems to be reason to believe that these 
strikes are now decn'asing somewhat in number. 

The next most important cau.se of strikes enumerated is r(*sisfoince to the 
employim nt of nonunion men, which apiM'ars as tlie cause of the strikes in 2.84 
per cent of the estalilisliments aff<‘Cte<l. Hero again wo find the proporticm of 
strikes for tliis cause larger for the entire period of 2b years tlian for the jioriod 
from 18H1 to 18811. shovNung apparently a somewhat increasing tendency toward 
excbisivenes.s on the ])art of the unioiiH, 

2. Summary of causes for all trades.—It is (h'sirablo, in order to .indgo more lU'cnrately 
the ndative importance ot different cauM^s of strikes, to recombiiu'the figures in a 
somewhat different way. and esj)ecially to reduce the causes to a small numlierof 
groups. A very large proportion of strikes are for twoormorecau.ses. If each of 
these be tak(‘n separately in thetaliulation.a fair<*omparison astotlienOafivestn'sH 
laid upon demands of different kinds will bo r»‘ached and tbo number of groups 
of causes dimini.slied. In tln^ pn^paration of tb(< tables following, tliis si'paration 
of causes lias bo(‘n made. Moreover, tlx* demand for new scab's and for union 
scales, as well as .•■•omeotlierniiiKtr similar demands, have lieen tri'ab'd as demands 
tt»r liigber wages Demands for Saturday half holidays, for changes in th*‘ lime of 
iM'giniiingor (inilfing work and for I'xtra pay for overtiiin', as well as some other 
minor demands ot a similar character, )iavelH*en gronjx'd under thi' liejulof hours. 
Under the li('a<lingof strikes regaiding times and im'thods of jiayimuit have been 
included a large number of causes, such as those relating to fines and di'dnctions 
from wage^., methods of e.sfimulnig wages, casli jiayment of wagi's, comjiany 
stores, weighing of coal, ete Under the heading of strikes against the employ- 
mi'iit of persons ori'lasses of p(‘rsons liavebeen grouped, besides tliose against non¬ 
union men which are l>yfarthe largest number, strikes again.stolmoxious foremen, 
superinlendeuts, members of other labor organizations, and various other persons 
or classes 

On the basis of this grouping the total number of establishments affected by 
.strikes involving (‘a<-b of these* various clas.se'sot deunands has heen ascertained 
for each iH'iiod Dy adding together the nundx'rof .separate' causes as thus awx'r- 
tained ami dunliiig the* nuinlter for e-aeli cause hy this total, the- pe'rce'utage which 
the nnmbe'rof e-aeli class of causes Ite'ars to tlx'bdal number of causes is ascer¬ 
tained. SimM' fix'total numbe*r of cau.ses, as<'X|>Iainod, is ceuisiderably greater than 
tlio total number of strike's, it is evieh'iit that tlx* nerceiitage; of strikeesinto which 
each separate cla.ssof ('ausese*nters is larger than tlx' perce'utages here given. For 
the sake of bre'vity we' havee sometimes refen eel in the' fedlowing text to the pro¬ 
portion of strike's <bie to a gronji of cau.ses, but tlie fuller and more accurate 
expre'ssiou would indicate tliat ttx' figures repre'simt the proportion which causi's 
of a certain class bear to all cause's, a proportion which gives ceirrectly the relative 
impeirtanco of the respective classes of causes 
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From this table it appears that the total number of .separate causes of strikes, 
as measured by the establishments in which strikes occurred, during the period 
from 1881 to 1900, wa.s 1.5.5,744, Of this niimbor 64,821, or 41.8 percent, were due 
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to the demand for an increase of wages. If to these lx? added the 10,848 strikes 
due to resistance against reduction of wages, equal to 0.0 per cent of the entire 
nunibei’, we find that nearly half (48.2 per <tent) of all the causes of strikes have 
to do with tlie rate of wages. As already indicated, we have grouped under the 
head of demands for inciMiase of wages some which are not -specifically reported 
under that head by thos(‘ (Concerned. Strikes for a in'W scale, or for the adoption 
of the union scale, involve in most cases a demand for higher wages, and that is 
usually the (diiet object sought. It seems probabh* that the proportion of strikes 
duobxlemaiids for in(a-«‘asea wages is decreasing somewhat in recent years, sinc<‘ 
the statistics of strikes for the yctars 18H1 to INHG show 48.1 per cent of the causes 
to be tin* demand for higluT wages erfor fhe adoption of union .scales, as com¬ 
pared witli 41.8 per cent for tlie entire ]><-nod, IHHl-luoo. The fact that the 
demand for higher wages, apnears .so miicli more freipiently than re.si.stanee to 
reductionof wages indicates,douhtle.ss. two flunks: First, that when tinu's are so 
hard that d(‘(*reaso of wages liy employers is attempbMl, workingmen are apt to 
realize tln» futility of striking; second, that tlu; giuieral tundi'ncy of wages in tlie 
United States is upward, as might be expecttsl irom the increasing ]>roduetivity 
of industry. 

N(‘xt to wages, the most important can.se of stnki's is the desire for sliorter or 
more conveniently arranged hours Nuh'sslhan 2.).8perc6nt <>t allstriki's during 
the years 1H81 to llKlb werec.oncerin'd with! lie matter of hours of lahor. The great 
nia.iorityof lliesi- strikes .simght lediudion of lemrs. Many labor leaders consnler 
the slioi t(‘r-h(mr movenu'iit even more inqiortant than that for liigher wages, 
])eli(!viiig. imh'ed. that hy redueing the niimlier ot liours of lalior wages will ulti¬ 
mately be increased. (Jomparatividy seMom do (“m]>]oyeis attempt to increase 
the hours of laltor after once th(*y liave Iks-ii nsbiceil, so that only a small pro- 
liortion of (lu‘ total number of strikes are caused liy resistance to such an attempt. 
On the otlier liaiid, in a very consnh'iahle number of .strikes workingmen seek 
higher pay for overtinu' wor'k. This is evidently, in a sense, a method of resist¬ 
ing the e.x'tension of the workday tiirougli tlie iispnieuK-nt of overtime. In not 
a few insfanees, also, strikers have sought, to ohluin a lediiction in the niimher of 
hours of labor on yaturdays or to obtain relea.M* from labor on Sundays and legal 
liolidays. 

Many strikes, amounting to ’>.8 percent of th(‘ total number, arise trom domands 
regarding the nudhods of di'bTinining the rate of wage's or of jiaying them. 
Often demands of tins sort involve iiidin'ctly tlie de.sire for a higlier rate of wage.s 
or resistiiiUM' to reduction of wages. Aiuoiij^ the most coimnotuleinands under this 
head ]H that for tln'paynieutof wage's we'e-kly oifoitmghtly instead of at longer in¬ 
tervals. Fre'epie'iitly, te)o, weukingme-n le.sist the' attempt e>f e'lnployers toreepiirei 
them to ae-ce'])t i>art eir ail eif their pay in orelers on stores, or to compel them tee 
eleal with steires owiu'd by the e-mphiyer. Again, strikes are sometimes caused by 
the demand lor aediange' freuu paymeuit by the heuir orthe' elay to payment by the 
pie'ce, while em tlieotheu' lianelre'sistancei toiae'ce'Workis sliowii eve'ii more freepient- 
ly. (Astotln!attitnde'e)f elitfe're'iit classe'sol workinginen emtliis subjected {)iee.;e- 
work.refcre'iice'should be made'to the summary, p. i.iv.) In tlie ceial mine's diffor- 
emces freepiemtly ansei regarding the* iiie'lliods of nwasuring eir weighing ceial 
as the l>a.sis for tlie* payme'iit of wages. Thus the <[ue‘Stie)n as to whe'tlier coal 
shall he screened Ix'forei wcigliing eir as to the' form of scre'e-ns u.sed be'conie'S often 
the cause e>f strike's. Miners also .strike at times to se'cmv the right te» employ a 
cliiH'k weiglmian. e»r against alk'ge'el nn.iust ele-ebn-tions or ■•docking” in the^ 
we'ighing elf ceijd em aeroniit eif slate* and edhe'r impnntie's. 

Fueler the ne'xt lie'ael have he'eii groupe'el sti ike's see'laiign'Cetgnitiem of the union, 
eir the adeijitioii eif union rule's in ge-imi al aselistinguisheel from the mere adoptiem 
eif a new uniem scale*. In barely oiie'-sixth of the nunibe'r of cases grouped under 
this he^ad in rlie- above tablei was the demand erne exclu.sively for the receignitiem 
of the nniein, The deni.ind feir re'ceigiiitioii is naturally c<inneeted usually with 
deunaiids feirtho adeiptiem of a union scale, feir increa.se of wages, or for seune 
other sjie'e'ial privile'ge*. It is a familiar fact tliat in many instances employers 
refuse to receignize* laheir organizatiems. or to deal with their men collectively 
regarding tlie conditions of labor. Wlien the men in an establishment where this 
attitude has e.xisted liecome organized and feel sufficiently strong, they naturally 
demand recognition and demand that their coll<'ctive desires shall bo considered 
by the employer in tin* di'termination of the condition.s of labor. 

A form of strikt' which is very generally disapproved liy person.? of the middle 
clas.s, and by not a few representatives of organized labor as well, is the sympa¬ 
thetic strike. It appears that during the 20 years from 1881 to 1000 there were 
4,700 establishments in whicli strikes occurred in sjinpathy with men on strike or 
men locked out elsewhere. This is equal to 8 per cent of the entire number of 
causes of strikes. 
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A>)Out one-twentioth of tho entire number of strikes diirinjf the past 20 yours 
(5.3 per cent) have l)etm due to opposition t" tin* employineuf or to the eontin- 
uance in employment of particular classes of workin^qiieii. In perha]fs half of 
the cases such strikes have been directed iiarticularly against nonunion men. In 
quite a <M)iisiderablt‘ nuiul»ei‘ of instance's tliey havt* Jn'en desi^nied to exclude 
meinljors of otlier labor organizations from einidoynient. It sometimes bapiM'Us 
that two labor orj^^ainzalions whos<‘ f'cneral hehN ai e distinct eacli claim tlie exclu¬ 
sive rijjht to perbuan cert am chisst's of labor 1) injj: on tli*' boundary betweim them, 
or that one union ‘'hnnis tlie exi-lusi\a* n^ht to certain woi k and seeks to prev(*nt 
otlieis from .sbannj; any of it. In a somewliat smalbT number of m.stancescom- 
j'eting niuoiis m tlie .smie trade or bianch ot a trade are estalihslied. perhajis as 
the result of a split in the lank^ of a ]»revioiislv existin^j; or;^anizatioii. Probably 
ab<)ut one-tenth ot the entire numlier ol stnkes enumerated as beini; directed 
against obnoxious employees seek to secure tin* dischar;i«‘ or prevent tiu* employ- 
iiKuit of foiemen who are niipo])nlar.eitln‘r for personal leasonsor because tliey are 
not niemlx'rs of tbeunion.orperliapsbecan.se tliey are belie\ed in In* niipist in 
tlieir treatment of tlie men. Stnlces ul^-o occur m some cases a^rainst tiie (*mploy- 
ment ot forei^'in-is. of ni‘f'r<)es. or e\eii of wauneii. but the numiter of strikes luiv- 
inj,' tliese obp'cls i.s coni\»antti\ e]\ sjn.ill 

tStnki'rs also seek at times to s<'cnn‘ the ri'in.statemi-nt of men wlio liavi* be<*n 
discliaif^ed for oni* reason (H-anothci. ol (o compel the onqiloyer to ndain mi'ii 
wliom lie lias in mind to <lisel)ai^n* Ksjieeially m i ases where workin;.(nn’n hav<‘ 
been discltarj^ed on account of memlM-i ^lllp in unions nr of acti\ ity m union work 
their fellows are apt to insist on reinstatenieut. Ai>out I laT cent of all strikes 
are diK' to i-auses of this iiatiiK*. 

As niduated in another coimeelinn (sei* p. i,i).tlie number of unions wliich 
are able to iuilorci* limitations upon the employment ol apprentices is (•(Uiipara- 
Hvely small. Demands seeking to limit tlie nniiil)eT of apprentices, to rej^ulah* 
tin* conditions of tlnnr employment, oi to pi e\ ent the employment of cliildrvn <u* 
yoiiiii^ persons on work wliicli im'ii consider as]iioperiv lallini; witliin ttieir Hplnu’e. 
account for seventy-el,i^ht hundredths ol 1 pei e<>nl (d’ the total number of disputes. 
The clulr^^e that lal)or unions liyto i»Te\ent the intioduetion ot machiniTy and 
impioved aptiiiaiices may be \vi-il-f(miul<‘d m some mslaiiees, but apparently th(*y 
seldom fe(*l pisfiHed 111 oideiin;^' strikes loi tins juirpose. The entue number of 
establishments alferted l»y sti ikoH lei-aidiim tlir um- of imu-lnnejy tlie 20 

years c -vered ]>y the table .*-how only 221. only about one-seventh of 1 perceiiPof 
all cans* s of strikes. 

Tile remaining causes of strikes are very nniueioiis and it would hai<ily In* profit- 
abb;, in a summary table, to attempt to subdivide tliem mlo i;roups. The lieail- 
lii^s abo\i‘«lis<-ussed ineliide the j'leat majority of all causes of stiikes; no less 
than t)0 per cent. Tin* 0.075 lemainin^M’anses of st likes have to do in mostinstaiuMis 
with the pliysical conditions iindci winch labor is iM-rforincd, tlic sanitation of 
shops, the methods of work, tin* character of food ami lod^in^% when those are 
furnished bv the emjiloy<*r. and the like matlms Sevcial hundred strike's are 
reported asliavin^ been caused by tlu' atte-mpl. in preve nt mnployeis from violat¬ 
ing agreemi'iits oi bieaking away tiom previously recognized union rni<*s. 

It will b(' seen from this discussion that no less th.in thn'c-fourths of all stnki's 
are due to the dire ct di!sire of workingmen to improve their <;ondition, either by 
raising wages, prevent nig d<*crease of wages, or reducing hours of labor. All tlie 
other innumiTable minor causes a(M:onnt for only omt-fourth of tin; entire number 
of sucli disputes. 

8. Causes of strikes by industries.—Especially interesting is the iinpiiry as to the 
relative importance <jf different causes of strikes in tin* different industries. The 
following tables, showing the total number of (*stal)lishmeuts affected by stnkes 
for the respective causes in certain b*a<ling industru s for tin; yi-ars 1887 to 1894, 
together with the percentage of the strikes due to eacli cause, have; been com¬ 
piled in precisely the same manner as tlie tables for the causes of strikes for all 
industries.' Similar figures are not available for 1881-1900. 
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Number of drikcH due to apecified grcmpn of cause#, hy leading trades, 1887-1894. 
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Those tables make possible to some extent a comparison between the more 
strongly organized trades and the less strongly organized, as regards the objects 
sought by strikes. Tito trades covered by tiie first 4 columns may be considered 
relatively strongly organiztal. wliile in those covered by the last 4 columns labor 
organizations are either largely wanting or weak. Tito tobacco and cigar trade8» 
stand in an intermediate position, and itrobably^ can scarcely be considered as 
strongly organized from tlie standpoint of relations to employers. The demand 
for higher w'uges was a somewhat less common cause of strikes in the more strongly 
organized trades than in the more weakly organized, tlie percentages ranging from 
27.5 per cent to 40.2 per cent for tlto more strongly organized, and from 82.1 per cent 
to 52.9 per cent for the more weakly organized. It is especially noteworthy tl»t 
strikes against decrease of wages were much less common, presumably because less 
necessary, in the more strongly organized than in the mnr(3 weakly organized trades. 
In the building, quarrying and stonecutting, glass, and printing trades combined, 
less than one-twentieth of all strikes were duo to resistance to reduction of wages, 
the proportions ranging from 2.9 per cent to 5.8 per cent, while in the coal mining 
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cotton and woolen mannfactnring, and hoot and shoe trades, nearly one-fonrth 
of all strikes were due to this cause, and in tlu^ tobacco and clothing trades the 
proportions were 11.1 per cent and 12.7 per cent, respectively. 

It is also noteworthy that in the more strongly organized trades the demand for 
reduction of hours i.s an especially common cause of stiikes. During the years 
1887 to 1804 more than <j!ie-fifth of the strikes in each of thi^ 4 trades named 
werediK! totliis cause, and in the building and stone quarrying trades the pro¬ 
portions were 27.8 p<*r cent and 81.2 per emit, respectively. Weakly organized 
trad(‘s, where wages are lower, can not afford to d<>mand ^lu)l•ter hours, involving, 
perhaps, le.ss wages. Tlie proportion of strikes in the 1 such tra<l(‘s named, 
which were due to d^'inands as to hours, ranged from a bait? .l."> of 1 per cauit to 

12.8 per cent 

Sympathetic, .strikes and strikes against nonunion men are naturally found espe¬ 
cially wher<f labor organizations are strong. In the strongly organizeil trades 
named the jiroportioii of sympathetic .strikes ranged from 0.4 for th<‘ glass trade 
to 7.2 p«‘r cent for the building trades, while thi' strikes against obnoxious imm 
ranged from 7.7 percent to 14.4 per ctuit of all A weak organization finds Munany 
nonunion (‘(unpetitors that a strike against them is very likely to fail. Svnqia- 
thetic strikes occur for the mo.st part only where ditferent local unions are affiliated 
in central bodies, and this impli**s strong organization. Ni'Vertlu'l^-.ss, we find 
that the proportion of ('.stuldi-shim'nts affected by sympathetic strikes in the coal 
industry was relatively con,sidorabh*. 7.2 per <‘ent, while in the tobacco and cigar 
manufacture tlie proportion was c.xce.ssive, 28.7 \)vv c»‘nt. The high figures in 
these two industru'N are probably dm> to some few great strikes in winch larg(! 
organizations sought to improve tlieir general condition by sn.staining sonu^ of 
their members in prolonged struggles. The smallness of tie* average <'staidish- 
ment in the cigar luanufactuK*, and the centralized character of the Cigar Makers’ 
Union, lielp to explain the largi* number of (‘stabli.shim-nts coucenieil in sympa¬ 
thetic strikes. Th(! number of strikes agaiii.st nonunion and oth(*robnoxnius men 
in the weakly organized tiades ranged only from 1.1 per cent to 5 p»>r I'cnt of the 
t<ital, (‘xcept in the boot and shoe trade, where the proportion was (piite high, 

10.8 per cent. 

Strikes regarding apprentic(‘s are naturally most fr»Hpient in strongly organ¬ 
ized trades, although ev«‘ii there this <‘ause produces relatively very few strikes. 
A weak ( rganization eau do htth' to prevent any person from entering the trade 
at any tinu ho si'cs tit. Among tlu' less stiongly organized trades we find strikes 
due to tln.s > aus<‘ in only the most insignificant uumliers. 

The gla.ss tradi^ has from early times been very strongly organized, and on 
account of tlm high .skill reipiire'l a prolonged aj>i)renticeship is necessary. Th<i 
trade unions have end(‘avored witii very consul(‘rable succe.s.s to enfonM' strict 
limitations concerning tlu! nnmhi'r of apprentices, and we find that in no h^.ss 
than 12.2 ])er cent ot the total number of establislnm^nts afbaded by strike.s from 
1887 to 1894 the cause was (•onnected with appreuticcsliip. From I to 2 pei cent 
of the stiikes m the building, stone quarrying, and printing trades were due to 
the desire to restrict apprenticeship. 

The building trades, which account for a very large proportion of the total num¬ 
ber of strikes, art* relatively .strongly organized. In tlie.se we find that the demand 
for recognition of the union was from 1887 to 1894 a much more prolific, cause of 
strikes than in any other of the trades covert'd by the table, 8.8 per cent of all 
strikes (doming under this cause. The sympathetic' stnke has also been very com¬ 
mon in these trades, which naturally lend thcunselves pc'tmliarly to that form of 
conflict. It very frequently happens that all the workmen of different trades 
employed upon a building (piit work in sympathy with the members of some one 
trade, while strikes upon several buildings in .sympathy with workingmen upon 
a single building are also not uncommon. The proportion of all strikes duo to 
this cause was 7.2 per cent. 

In the stone quarrying and stonecutting trades we apparently trace a more 
marked opposition to nonunion men than in any other trade, this cause consti¬ 
tuting 14.4 per cent of the total number of causes of stiikes from 1887 to 1894. 
The proportion of strikes designed to secure shorter hours was specially large in 
these trades also, 81.2 per cent, being approximately the same as the proportion 
of strikes designed to secure higher wages. 

The printing trade, among those which may be regarded as strongly organized, 
showed the largest proportion of strikes m favor of liiglier wages, 40.2 i)ei cent. 
Taking .strikes for increased wages and against reduction of wages together, more 
than half of all the causes of strikes in this trade were connected with wage; mat¬ 
ters. The opposition to the introduction of typesetting machines did not appar¬ 
ently during this period manifest itself iii the fonn of strikes to any considerable 
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extent, Rince only one eHtnblishinent reported a strike due to the opposition of 
machinery. 

In the caHO of the tobacco and cij>:ar manufacture the extremely small number 
of HtrikcK due to dtunands conceniin^ hom’s of labor is f'.specually noteworthy, only 
one-tenth of 1 per<-entof all iHun^'diu' tothiHcause. Tins fact isprobablyexplainoU 
in ])art by tin* existence of tin; system of piecework and of labor in small shops or 
home.M, where the workman determines largely for hiniseU the lenj^th of his day’s 
labor. TluMuiormou.s number of aympathelic strikes in this trade has alniady lieeii 
alluded to. 

Am()niJ:tlieh\sHstronjj:lyortj;ani7.ed trad(‘sthe coal industry is the most important. 
It is noteworthy lliat (^oii.siderahly more* than t)ir(>e-fom’th.s of all the causes <>f 
strikes in tliis trade from 1HS7 to IHIM had to do with wai'es, almost one-fourth hnng 
in reKistamu'to proposed reductions. Tliere had been uj) to 18114 little efpoitto 
rediutir the hours of labor iii this industry. The nu'tbod.M of ]»ayin^ wa^is, on the 
oilier band, causi'd many d]s[)utes, H ] per emit of all. Strikes arose especially 
because of allet^i'd unfairness in the wiuf^diin^of coal, in the docking of impurities, 
and beeausi'of alleged compulsion to deal at eompany stores or to bnv powder and 
othi'i’ supplies at hi^di prici's. Tlu' movi'inent for weekly or fortnip'litly payment 
has also ])(‘cn ilie ciiu.M' of many strikes in tlie (atal indiisti y. 

The most not(‘Wortiiy l'(“;(ture ici^aidint; the (“auses of strikes in the cotton and 
w'oolen tradi'H, aside tj’om tlu' ])ro[)oi tioii due to resistance to tlie lowerinj.^ 

of waives, 7 p<n‘ c»‘nt. is the lart^e number of cases of lesistaiice to alleged unfair 
methods of payimmt. of im'asurin^ K<>"ds, of fines and deductions from wa^es on 
aci'oniit of impm-fcclioiis. et<'. I'hf^ht and ci^flit-tiuiths per cent of all the strikes 
in tlu'se trades were causial by diffcrenci's >f this sort. The proportion of stnke.s 
to coinp(“i reinstat<‘nient of emidoyei's was alsi, lar^o*. (hh pm’ cent. 

Tile statistics as to the cau.ses of .strikes in the clothin}< tradi' present no peculiar 
featur(‘S. 

in tlu'boot and .shoe trade tlie relatively very larffo number of stnke.s a^^ain.st tin; 
introduction Ilf niacliinery i.s e.spi'ciallv notcwoitby. ncai'ly 4 per cent of all the 
cau.ses from ISM7 to IS'U bein/.; connect cl witli machinery. 'I'licprojiovrionof strikes 
aj^ainst nonunion and other obnoxious men is also bij^li, 10.8 percent; as well as the 
proportion of those in favor of retention or reinstatement of employees, 0.1 jiercent. 

II FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

1, Great Britain.'—Tlie statistics of stnki's and lockouts pn^pared by the British 
(iovernmciil in recent years ^u'oup tlu' causes under 0 mam heads, most vif them 
corrt'.spondin^^ faiidy well to some of the groups of causes above jiri'scnted for 
strikes ill tlie United Stntes. The .statistics .sliow for the years to 19(K) the 
number of persons atfected by striki's for the respective classes of causes. Since 
the Amenean statistics show only the number of cstabhslmieuts alfected by 
striki^s for difT<*rent classes of eaiisi's. the l^a^lso^ comjiaii.son biUween the two 
countrii's is not jiei feet, but sonii' idea ol the relative jiromiiu'iieeof the re.speetive 
causes of lahor di.sput.es may. nev«'itlu‘lcss. lie ^MiiK'd liy this comiiarisou. The 
following table shows for each year tlu'total number of jiei sonsaffeeted by stnke.s 
and hx-kouts (from on tlie liasis of Hj^uk's was ehaii;;(‘d to the number of 
persons actually .striking; or actually locked out. instead ot tlie total number of 
persons affected, lint the chaii^i* does not materially afli'ct the result), together 
with thonumbi'r of persons affected by disputes involving each of the leading 
causes: 

(IHKAT BRITAIN—(.'.VUSES oK STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 


Prrsons (fjj'rcfi’if hj/ strih’n <ni(f hickaulx fi>r respretin' (uiiisrs or ohjrct>,'. 
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It will bo obfierved that the proportion of strikers engaged in strikes duo to the 
resi)ectiye classes of causes varies materially from year to year. It has already 
been i)ointed out that in Great Britain a few large striker, involving tliousands 
of persons each, have, in almost ev<Ty year, contributed largely to the total num¬ 
ber of persons affei‘te<l by labor disputes. Tin' causes involved in these important 
strikes \\ill a{Tor<lingly have a very i»owerful inlbu'nce upon the aggrc'gato num¬ 
ber of persons engaged in strikes for the respective causes. 

Taking tlu' figures for tlie 8 yi‘ars together, it appears that no less than 71.5 per 
cent of the total number of jiersons affectf-d l)y strike's and lockouts wen* alTected 
by those in which (he (piesfion of wag<‘s was the cliiet point a( issue. It will iie 
remembered that in the United States, taking the number of est.iblislnnents as 
the basis for (•(niij)anson. a little le.ss than one-balf of (be total number of strikes 
from 1881 to I'.iOO app(‘ar 1o have been eonnected with <Iispntes as to wages. On 
the otliei hand, the number of striku's iu whieh Die (piestion of liouis of labor was 
involved in (xi^'at Britain was very imicb less than in the rniled State's. Only 
8.1 per ci iit of the persons alFeeted by strike's and lockouts in the former ciuintry 
had change's in the Imurs eef labor as tlicirobje-e.-r, while in (be* rintid States meiro 
than one‘-tbnrth of the* total number of strikes involved this cause*. 

Striki‘s against the* e*mpleiynie‘nt of nonuniemim n ami e)(b(“r obnoxious persons, 
and strikes in favor of the* e-m^doyirn'iit of partie'iilar pi rsons or classe*s, ae'e'emnt 
feu-8 2 pe'v cent of tin* nunilie'rof ])e*rsons threiwn our e)f e-mployiucjit by strike's 
and lockouts in (rreal Britain fiom lH0:j to IlHio. During tlie' ve'uis from I8 hI to 
lUI)(),(>.:tpe'i ce'iitof the-* mimbe'rof e-stabbslime-nls afVe'e'ti'el bystnke'sin Dm rnifod 
State's we're ulfected bystiikcs involving (his e'l;e-M of causes. Strike's for this 
cause, lioweve'i*. aie apt to be I'-lative'ly small, so that the' ])rop(^ttie)n of slrikeTs 
having Dnsobje'ct may be somewhat less in the' United State's than Dee ]eropeirtiem 
of e'stablisliine'iits. 

The grouj) of causes .suinmari/.cd unde'vthe he'adeef working rules in the Briti.sli 
statistics covei.s, roughly, besieh's meest of lliose' e lasse-d m the'Aiue-rii an tables 
nndeu' Dm lu'ading “ we»rkiiigrule-saml conditions.” also tli<' 5 gioiiiis in the'Ame'ri- 
can statistics—tune' and im'tlmo ot payim-nl, fine s, e'tc., le'garding ai»pri'ntice?s, 
and re'gareling niaclnnery. One-e-ighDi of the total number of ]H isons afb'cted 
bvstrike'.sin (Jre'at Britain souglit e'bange*s m tlmir woiking i uhs, while* in the 
( nited Statees Dm 4 groups of cause's winch liave* be'cu eiiumi'rate'el account for 
10. i ]K>r ceuit ot .strike's. 

Strikes i .volving Due principles of iinioni.sm, as classified by the* British (Tove'rn- 
nu'iit, ce)rre's]»e>nd fairly we'll tee strikes lor lesognition of the' union. In (De'at 
Britain, 4.2 [le-*!'cent eif tlu' pe'rsoiis alle-e ti el by laboi’dispute's we'u* inve)Ive'd in 
.Strike's and hickemts leaving tins for a e ause*. * In tlie* TTnile'd State's Dec e-orree 
s])e)neling figures is (> 1 )»cre-ent. 'flu* number eel synijeathe'tic- elispute'sin Great 
Britain was not fbrnu'ily i eporte'd se'jiarate ly, but ebiring tlu- ]:ist few v-ars ceiv- 
ered by available statistics 11ns e'uuse' is ibslinginshe'el fi om 1 h*' otlu'i's. It ap])e*arH 
that in I8‘)e) seeincwliat eive'r I jkt ce'iit of Du* toteil nnmlie'r ejf ]»e'i-sons afVe'e^tesI 
weie e'ligagcd in sympathetic dispute's; in IsiiT tlm juopoilmn was about 2 pen- 
ce*nt, wlnle in 181)8 Dm numbe-'r was so small .is to be iiisiginfie-aiit Tlie'se'disjmtcs 
are'apjiareiitly, tlu'refeere, le.ss common in Great Britain tluin Du'y have become 
in more re'e-ent years in the' Unite'd State's. 

2. France,—The reimrt e>f the* Frene h Labor Department re'gaiding strikes fe>r 
tlm ye*ar ]8iil)' ine'lueles a summary table* showing Die* numlie'r of strikes iu whie-h 
differente'lasse seif causes a]>peare el duiing the' \e'.n's fs'.io jo ls!)‘). .lust as has bemn 
deiiio in the analysis of corre'spondmg figure's lor 1 lie' Unite*el State;s, each se'parate^ 
elemand m cemnectiem with a sti ikeinvol\ingmorei 1 han eenoob.iect hasbe'e'ii tabu- 
hiUsl. The table; shows Dm niimbe'r of strikes iu whie'h e-ach re'spective group of 
cause's came forward, as wt'll as the number eif stuke'rs who souglit e'aeOx group 
of eib.iects, the.se; figures exce'eding Die number eif strikes and of strikers them¬ 
selves because many disputes luveilve two eir more* e-ause's. 


ibtuUstiqiie lies Is'j'j, j). g.U 
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From tlii.K it will l)i‘ .si'i'Ti tlmt in Fnmeo stnkcr.s sonyiit iiicronsi' of wiif^oa 
in per ('(‘tit ol tin* cum'h m wlndi tliry sfiiick. This is a somcwliut sinallm’ 
|«T('ont;i;'(Mli:in isshown by tho slatislics of iho riiitct] States as rej;ar<ls rslab- 
lislimeiils, Imt It may readily ImiUKm that f)i(^ <lifrerent has<‘.s of th(5 statistics 
account for tins (liirereiice. 'Flic projioition of sti’iker.s in I'^ranc(! who n.'sisted 
redm tiou of wa;;i‘s IS also lower than the projiortion ol establishments in the 
United Slates in wliicli tins question was at issue; alto^o-tlicr only a little more 
than two-lifths of stiikeis in Fiance made demands iv'^ardine' 1lie rati' of w.i^o's. 
On tlieotlau’hand, it is iioticisible that the pro]iortion of strikt'srei^oanbn;^ methods 
of pa^iiif^ wa^es or of (“stmialinji: them is vei y hii^h, no le.ss iJiaii |:I d ])cr emit of 
all strikeis liaviutc this object. Moi-eover, the ){ ^^toups of c.nisos wliicli fol¬ 
low tins ^u'oup in the abo\e table, thos(‘ le^ardim^ the (piotioii of ])iccework, 
rcf^ardin^'' tiie siijipression or leduction of tines and dediiciions from waK'‘i^. ami 
ri'^'^aidiiijj'di'ductions for in.siiraiice and beiielit funds, are all cloM-ly rclat(‘d to 
t.he jirevnnis ^rouji, bavin ,lc Ial•;^(“lv to do with the melliods of dcterminin,i.t the 
actual com[)ensation of the oiuployecs. fn the American statistics all causes of 
striki'sof this ch;ir;icter ha\'e been ^^roiiped toj,o‘1lier. and they amount to only 
r>.d p(‘r 1 ‘ent of the eiitin* numbm’of strikes as measured by establishments, ft 
we I class('s of cansi s enumeiatisl m France we find that no h'ss than 

2\.2 ]icr cent of all stnkcis struck tor obji'cts of this soi t. 

Strikes la'j^ardin;; tin* houisof labor aie apparmitly less uuuktous in Fraimo 
than in the Unib'd States, only t> 7 pm- cent of all stnkers makiiiLT demands on 
this subject, wlnh> moM' than one-fourth of all Ostablislnnmils in the United 
States were alfected by strikes re>c:trdin;; hours. The projiortion of stnkers s(‘ek- 
in;'to e.xclude nonunion men and obno.vious foremen and (>tliers is .■)..*) jmt cent, 
vm-y nearly the same m France as in tlu' United Stati's, On the other hand, 
stri’kes seeking the reinstatcinmit or disidiar^o' of working-men aie especntlly 
numeious in Franci*, no le.ss than I (1 ])er cent of all stnkeis making- demands 
of this sort. As in tlu' Unibsl States, strikes rej-ardiii^^ apprentice.ship are 
relatively few in number. 

3. German)'.'—The statistics publish«‘d by the German Enquri' rej-ardm^f stiikos 
and lockouts in the year lNt)l) show that there wmo 3.101 distinct objects or 
demands in the 1,3'SH stnki-s occuning diirinj- that year, the individual strike 
l)ein|-th(3 only basis of comparison j-iviut. Of these demands, 1,136, or 56.6 per cent 
of the total iminhcr, liad to do with tin' rate of wji^u'.s. This proportnui is some¬ 
what ,i-reater tliau the proportion of establishments in the United Stales which 
were en^m^^ed m strikes involving; thus c-aiiso diiriiii- the years ISMl-lOOO. In 1S9D, 
in Germany, 67'.) strike.s involved. sin,i-ly or in connection with other cau.ses, the 
deinaiul for changes in tin' liours of labor, liolidays, etc. These demands w-ero 18 
per cent of the entire nnmberof demands, a smaller proportion than in the United 
States. Otlnu- causes were present in 5!)6 strike.s in Germany, or 38.4 per {‘ent of 
the total inimbi'r. 

Of the l,13t) strikes rej-arding rate of wages, 830 weie de.sif-ned to secure an 
increase of wages, while only tir were intended to ]irevent reduction, the remain¬ 
ing 339 having to do with other phases of the wage probhun. Two linndred and 
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seventy-five of tlie 370 strikes refjanlii)}' working? time weri' dt'si^ned to s(‘cnre u 
reduction of liours, wlnle ‘^3 soiiKiit to do away witirovertinu'. Sixty-four strikes 
souglit (diuji/cs 111 the mctliods of payiii;' waj^i's. 31 involved the object of secur¬ 
ing; tlie diseliar^o' of foremen, while !.">;} sou^dit lo secure Die reinstatement of 
discliar^ed <inploy(*es. Th(‘se last two causes appi'ar relatividy more freipiently 
than in th(‘ United States. 

4. Austria,--The Austnan statistics di.stiiiKnish hot ween the causes of strikes and 
tin* demands of emplovees. The difference is not a j^reat one and gets its sij;- 
nitieance ehietly from the fact that a nninherof demands may 1 h* made at or after 
the heginning of a strike, although thesi* are only incidental and do not represent 
tlie fundamental cause winch led to the disjnitiv Disregarding accordinudy the 
Hgniv.s showing tlie demands of the employees, the following tabh* may no pre¬ 
sented, wlinh giv(‘s the piopoitioiiof the total immher of strikes which owed 
their origin to the eiiuim'rated classes of causes during tlu* years istll to lytJD: 
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It Will he observed that the Austrian stat istics as to the causes of strikes are 
husi'd 11)1011 llie number of sejiarate strikes and not ii)ion llic immhm of em)iloye(‘s, 
or of estahlisliments concenied in strikes, the latier being tlie basis in our own 
country. It a)))ieais fiom the above tahh‘ tliat. taking the yisiis 1H'.4 to IH'.itl 
togeflicr. discontent with the existing late of wages was tlie chief cause for tlie 
inauguratioi of 11 31) per cent of Die total niimlier of strikes, while n'.sistance to 
reduction of ".ages occa.sioiied 1(1 ..m per cent of the total niiinlicr. 

Tlic.se ]iro]ioitioDs exceed somewhat 1ho.se for esfalilislmienfs in the United 
Stales from t^si to p.HH), tin* r(‘lativ(‘ number of strikes de.signed to resist reduc¬ 
tion of wages as comjiarcd witli strikes designed to nil lease wages, being indeed 
coiisideialily giealcr m Austria than in tlie United States. Discontent wifli the 
existing hoiiisof lalior occa.sioiied ll).l'2)ier cent of tlie entire numher (»f strikes 
in Austria dming the janiod in (jiiestion. In addition, liowe\cr. 3.1 ]ier cent of 
the stilkes soiighi to ))r«‘Vent ]iio))osed incieasc of tlielioiiisof labor 1'lie total 
numher of strikes in wlmdi the ipiestion of working time was involved was tliere- 
fore 34 .HO ))er cent of all. ratlier less than t lit* juoiiorfion of estahlislnneiits affected 
by strikes for this caii.se in the United States. 

Strikes designed 1 o.s<m-(iu‘ the di.sciiaigc of obnoxious cmidnyees. nonunion men, 
foremen, (dc , or to insist U))"!! the reinstatement of dis( bulged em]»loyees. were 
es]>eeially nunierons in Austria troiii IH91 to Ihd'.). In general it is jnnhahle. how¬ 
ever. that strikes of this class wci e smaller in size tlian those lor the other causes. 
No h'ss than 14.33 iicr cent of tlic total iimiiher of strikes involved (piestions relat¬ 
ing to emjiloycos, while the stiikcs of tins .sort in the United Slates involved only 
d.3 per cent of the entire numher of estahlislnneiits uffectid by strikes. Diseon- 
teiit with tile working conditions and rules occasioned d.) I per cent of the entire 
number of stiikes in Au.stria fioin 1H!I4 to IHDli. 

Therein a con.siderable variation in the lelative ju'ornineme of the different 
classes of causes of strikes from year to year, us shown by the above table. 
Nevertheless there are very few cases in which the difference is sufficiently great 
to change the ordm- of imiiortaiice from that of the average for the entire )ieriod. 

6. Italy.'—The Italian statistics do not distingiiisli all the causes of strikes, but 
separate only the leading classi's of causes, gi-ouping all otlicrs under one liead. 
Moreover a single cause i.s assigned for each strike, even thoiigii other suli.sidiary 
objects may be sought. Tlie following table .shows for the two ])eriods, 1879-1891 


iCoiujsled frtini Stulistn a dcgii .SciojHTi, iS'Ki-ls’j'j, nud Jlullctiii of ldiitc<l J»ci)iirtin(.'nt of 

Ulxii lsyj-1901. 
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and 181)2-18!)}), r<‘Hp(‘ctivt'ly, the proportion of the entires nuuilHTof Ktrikc.sin Italy 
for the respective classeH of causes: 

PerceniiUje of strikm in Itnly <{i(c U> rvspcctivi'. aniHCH, JS7U-1S'JS. 
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From tliis tabl(‘ it ii]>in‘arH that in each pt'riod about one-liaK of all strikes in 
Italy sought to st'cun* higher wages, the proportion in th<‘ later jicriod, 48 per 
cent, being slightly lower than in the (uirlicr period, while the total nmnber of 
strikes having wag(> (pn^stions at ihsiit* was (i;{ jn-r cent in the earlier period and 
00 per cent in the later ]»enod. It will be ri'ineinbered that in the United States 
from 1881 to loot) about oiiedialf of tluM^stablishiiients atfected by strikes were 
those in which wagi' (luestioiis weie at stakiK The pro])ortion of strikes against 
reduction of wages in Italy was 11 ]n-v cent of tiie total number of strikes dur¬ 
ing the pi'riod I8?J-1M‘)1 and 12 pm cent of tin' entin' nuinlmr during the period 
from 18!)2 to 18!)i). This proportion is considerably higher than that in the United 
States. 

It is noteworthy that the number of strikes in Italy which seek reduction in 
hours or which oppose increase in hours is viuy much less than in most other 
countries. During each ]>eiiodof tlie table. 7 per c(‘nt of the strikes m Italy sought 
reduction of lioursand 2 im'V cent opposed an increase. It will lx* remembered 
that more than one-fourth of the stnki'sin the Unibsi Stab's liave had to do witli 
th(^ hours <>f labor. 4hie dilbueiiee is doubtless due to the inferior position of the 
working classesin Italy and the moie backward state of the labor movement. 

No mai ked ditl'eieiice.as betweiui the earlier and the later period, in the propor¬ 
tion of strike's dui' todiffi'ieiit classes of caiisi's appears from the Italian statistics. 
Of course tlu' variations in tla-nnmlM'rof sirilo'rs engaged in strikes for re.spective 
caus('s varies gri'atly from year to ye:ir. as will be .seen from the following table 
showing tlu' jiercentagc ot .strikers having the respective objects during the years 
from 18!)5 to 18!)!): 

Perccntaijf o/ strikers cttiKmiai in strikes Jor rcsjivclire eansvs in Jlaly, 
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The marked linctuations in the percentages shown in this table are largely 
explicable hy the fact that a very large proportion of tlie entire number of strikers 
in each of tlie years 1890 and 1897 were concerned in the great strikes among the 
hat makers of Florence. The de.sirci for incnuised wages was the cause of these 
strikes, so that the jiroportion of the entire number of strikers in Italy during 
these years who sought higher wages was enormously increased by these strikes 
alone. 
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CHAITEK III. 

DURATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS AND TI.ME LOST RV 

THE.M. 

I. UNITED STATES. 


1. Statistics for all trades. — It is obviously ilifiu-ult to dotoiinino as to any particu¬ 
lar stnko oi lockout wliat is its actual iluiatiou. In a case wiici call tlic cmjiloyccs 
stnkiii;; ari'attcnvauls reinstated at oiu'tinu^ tlic duiation ot a stiike is easy to 
d(‘tenaine: but wiieii. as often Ij.ipjiciis the strikers eithei suiK'lider a few at a 
tiiiK' or are ^nadually leplaccd by other men no iiaiticular point can lixcd for 
th(‘ <' 11(1 ot tin* sti ike. 

The statistics prepared by the Department of Labor show, for such establish¬ 
ments as were aetiiall} (,losed as (]i(‘ result of ^ll•lke^. tile length of tiiin' durinj^ 
winch they wi'ie thus closed and the aveia^o- number of days jier yearduriiif^ 
winch they weie <‘loscd. Ot coursiu laltor dis])ut(‘s <lo not always lesull in the 
closiiii^ ot an establishment, ot Ihi* estabhslnm'iits m which stnk's occurri'd 
from to IIHX). ()5.7d fier cent wen* closed on account of tliein, the proportion 
for lo<‘kouls beiiiK 71 1*5 p« j cent It ajijieais that lor tlu* 7t years from IHST 
to Jum* ;](>. IS'.I4. the a\eia^o* number ot <lays diiiinji which estaldislinienls clo.si'd 
by stllkes w<*ie < loscd was <ia\.s For the eidlie jieiiod tlom It^yi to the 
av«n'ajie number of days closed was x'O 1. The avt ia^^e leiifithof time lor w’hi<‘h 
e.slablishments Avere closed on account of lockouts duiiiie the whole period was 
K. i (la_\s. 

It IS ohvious that. ^eiK'ially s)»eakni^, the len;,''tli ot time (liinn^^ winch estah- 
lishmeiits are closed as the result of stiikeswill he somewhat li'ss than tla* len;,dh 
of time (‘laiisine beloie all tin* stiikeis will leliiin to work oi, in case they do not 
retiiin, until their places an* Idled byotlieis. For tlie )eais IHH\ to ii)00 tin* 
report ot the Depaidin'Ut of Labor shows that the a\eraj.Ce number of days for 
('ach stuke befoie itie place's of the sltiki'ts weic tilh-d or the strikers'were 
reemplovi'd was M days, wlnh* the a\eta^, 0 'duiation of lockouts was t»7 I da\s. 

The following table shows the aveia.i^e duration of strikes for each yi'arlrom 
IHHI to 11 01 ' as measuu'il by the leii,i;th of time belore the places of strikers were 
filled by ti.yir reemployment or by the employment of others. 


J>iii'((tion oj strikes and htcki/nts, ,.l((nit((rfi /, /,vs7, Dircnthert'.iuii. 


Year 


1881 . 
1 S8*' 

im. 

IhHt 

las') 

1881) 

1887 

lass 

18SD 
I8'JD 
Is'U 
IS'.VJ . 

1H*I3 . 

IH'U 

1SD.-, 

ls','1) . 
ISD7 . 
18>)8 . 
IS'JD . 
1900. 


j Slnkrs 

l.iK'koulN 

I'.Oal) 

Vm'IiiKu 

hsHil.. 


hsli- 

(Iiiinlioa 

llsh- 


tlll'Ill'- 


lllatlls 

Hla\si 

yjs 

12 8 

9 

32 2 

■J. HU 

■ >l 1, 

12 

107 

11, <.i9 

20 (i 

117 

.77 .7 

'y.R.7 

,10 a 

.CU 

41 4 

9. A'S 1 

:w 1 

18a 

27 1 

I(),(UI 

28 1 

1,709 

39 1 

l>, SS'J 

20 0 

I,2S1 

49 H 

■)(«. 

20 ;i 

I.so 

71 9 

1,7S(. 

20 2 

1.52 

77 ,7 

9, I-JI 

21 2 

.121 

7:) 'j 

K, ih; 

,il 9 

,') 1(> 

37 8 

r>,:)iD 

'2.1 i 

71(. 

72 

j,av. 

20 0 

30.'. 

ai 7 

8, I'JO 

:!2 1 

m 

37.7 

(), 97.1 

20 f) 

370 

31 C> 

1(7 

22 

f>l 

0.7 1 

8, 199 

27 1 

171 

38 0 

8,8D9 

22 5 

It.l 

48 8 

11, 117 

1.7 2 

32.5 

37 5 

9,218 

2:! 1 

2,281 

206 1 

117, 

2,i 8 

9,933 

97 1 


Total 
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The average duration of strikes as shown by this table has varied considerably 
from year to year, ranging from only 12.8 days in 1881 to 34.9 days in 1891. Gen¬ 
erally the figures range between 20 and 30 days. It seems imiwesible to trace 
any connection between tln^ relative success and failure of strikes and the length 
of their duration, except that for the year 1894, when strikes were exceedingly 
unsuccessful, theaveragedurationis higher than in most other years; while in 1881, 
when the jKjrcentage of success was unusually high, the average duration was 
unusually short. Aside from actual statistics, it might perhaps be anticipated 
that where conditions were such as to favor success in strikes the strikes would 
generally be shorter than where condition.s were unfavorable for success. 

3. Tim© loft by ©trikes and lockouts.—From a combination of the figures showing the 
average duration of strikes and lockouts and those showing the number of per¬ 
sons wlio are thrown out of employment by tliem, we may ascertain, somewhat 
roughlv, the total labor time lo.st as t)ie n'sult of strikes and lockouts. It will be 
rciuembered tliat the total nunib(*r of cmiiloyees thrown out of work during the 
years 1881 to 1900 as the result ^)f strikes was 0.105,094. The average duration of 
strike.s during those years was 23.8 days. This means that during the period the 
number of days of lal^ir lost as the result of strikes amounted to 145,315,517, e(piiva- 
lent, on the fiypothesis that tlu* average working year is 300 days (whicli is a 
rather unduly high estimate), to the labor of 4Hb3.s5 per.sons for one year. The 
average nundxT of pcu’sons thrown out of (employment (‘ach year by strikes during 
the period in (pie.stion was 305,085. The average number of days lost each year 
tlier(‘fore would be 7,205.775 days, eipiivalent to the labor of 24,219 persons for 
one year. The signiticance of these figures can not be ])rop(!rly judge(l except by 
compaiison with the total number of persons (‘iiii>loyed m industry during the 
period in question, and tlui total number of days which th(*y miglit have worked. 
It will be rememb(!red that, making proi)er I'liminations for (dasses of employees 
who do not or can not strike, the number of iiersous employed in trade and 
industry in 1890 was 305,(»85. The number of days lost by strikes each year 
was eipiivalent to the lab<*rof 24,2I1> p(Ts()Us, or of the number of persons 
employcHl. It follows that for every day h»st by .strikes during this period the 
working forct* of the country miglit have* wiu'krd 100 days. On an average each 
workman ('ngaged in such indnstnes as are .subject to strike lost considerably less 
than one of his possible working days during a year as the result of strikes. 

Tin* total nunioer of ])ersous thrown out ot employimuit by lockouts during the 
years from 1881 to 19U0 was .504.307. The average duration of these lockouts 
was 97.1 days. Tli<^ total numbeu' of working days lo.st as tlu' result of lockouts 
during this p(‘riod may lu* roughly obtained by miiltiidyiiig tho.se figuiTS together, 
the i-('sult iHung 20,012,211, or an average of 1.300,012 days lost to \vorkingmeii by 
lockouts each year. The number of working days lost by lockouts is thus seen 
to lie somewhat more than one-si xtli as great as the nuinh(‘r of days lost by strikes. 

Combining the figures for siriki's and lockouts, we find that file average num¬ 
ber (d days lost by workingmen each year as tlie result of botli classes of disputes 
was 8,500,387. (Hpial to the working time of 28,554 per.sons for a year, on the oasis 
of ){()0 days to th(^ working year. Since the total nnnilx'r of p(*rsons employed in 
industries subject to strikes and lockouts was 9,843,100, it follows that the amount 
of time lost by strikes and lockouts combined each year during this period was 
ecjuivalent to tlie entire loss of the work of 1 person for each 380 persons 
employed. 

Itwill, ofcour.se, be remembered that <re.ssation of einploy«{R?«tb(“causo of strikes 
and lockouts may often nuTely offset time which woukl be lost in any case 
because of the isregularity of work. 


II. FOREIGN COUNTRIES. ; 

1. Oreat Britain,—Tlie total number of days of time lost by strikes and lockouts in 
Great Britain each year from 1890to liM)0 has lieen shown in the table aboveon jiage 
644. The aggregate number of days lost for tlie 11 years was 113,129,953, or an 
average of 10,284.541 days yearly. This figure may be eonipared with that for the 
Unitocl States for the years 1881 to 1900, 8,506,387. The British statistics do not 
show the duration of strikes by the number of days before the employees of an estab¬ 
lishment return or are replaced, but they give what amounts to practically the 
same thing, the average number of days lost by each person affected. The aver¬ 
age number of days lost per person aftected during the 11 years covered by the 
table was 34.9 days This figure is fairly <!oinparable with those for the duration 
of strikes and lockouts in the United States from 1881 to 1900,23.8 da^ for strikes 
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and 97.1 days for lockouts. Disputes are thus, on the average, (^onsideraldy 
longer in the United Kingdom than in our country. 

The number of days lost each year i)er persoTi affoc^ttMl by Britiali strikes and 
lockouts was as follows (see i>. 044); 

Daya lout by strikes <hhI lockouts per pci'son affected. Great JSritaiu. 


Dav*- 


ISW . 
IWl . 
1H92 

1895. 


l-c. 8 I 

19 I I 


•2S 8 ! 

-I I 


. 

. IH 9 

isy?. 

41.9 

IH'.W. .. . . 

f)0 ,2 

isyy 

14 

I'.HH). , 

. . -21) 5 


The average number of days lost jM'r person affected shows thus the gi’eatest 
possible variation h-om year to year. In 1H!)S) the average' number of days lost 
was only 14. while in IHDH it was 00.2. These wide <litferences are chiefly 
explained by dilferenc(‘s in tlu‘ duration ot a f(‘w important strikes, whicli embra(;e 
a large proportion of tlie total niinibi'r ot ])ersons alb-cted by strikes and lockouts 
dunng the respective years. Thus the (‘xtremely liigli ])roi)orti<)n of days lost as 
the result of strikes and lockouts dunng 1808 w’as due to the very prolonged dis¬ 
putes in the coal-niimng industry, wliu h involved many thousands of working¬ 
men. The unusually high average of time lost by strikers in 1802 and 1898 was 
ul.so due to the long and wide-reaching strikes in the coal niin<‘s. 

2, France.—On page G-IG will be found a tabU* showing the number of strikersand 
tin' number of days of labor lost through strikes in Franc(‘ from lHil2 to 1899, inclu- 
sivo. The figures for days lost there gi\ en,1iow(;ver, include thos(‘ lost by persons 
not tliemselves striking but tlirown out as the result of strikes. The French 
statistics do not give us information as to the average duration of strikes, but the 
average number of days lost by each striker from y»'ar to year gives essentially the 
duration of strikes. Tlie following table shows the numlM'r of days lost by each 
striker himself, excluding those lost by others through strikes after 1898: 

Days Just by strikes pee striker- France. 


Y(-iir 

Dtus 
Inst 1 

Vfar 

Otiyx 

l<Ht 

1890 . 

11 1 

IHlKi. 

10 

1891. 

It. 

im? ... 

10 

1892 . 

19 

.. . . 

13 

1893. 

1804 . 

I.H 1 
!h 

\m. .. . 

11 

ISW. 

J' 

JhVJ. 

14 


From this table il will be seen that the average number of days lost by each 
striker during the 10 years covered by tlie table was 14. It \^jill be remembered 
that the average duration of strikes in the United States and the average number 
of days lost by strikers in Great Britain very considi'rahly exceed this figure. 

The variation in tljp number of days lost by eacli Htril{or from year to year is 
somewhat less markixl in France than in Great Britain or the United States. 
The strikes in France during the years 1890 and 1897 were the shortest,.tftie aver¬ 
age number of days lost by strikers being 10 in each year. The strikes of 1894 
(the year 1898 not being comparable) were tiie long(‘st, 18 days on the average 
being lost by each striker in tliut year. 
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Tho FroiK:li stHtif4tj(“H hIiow also tlio nuiiibor of strikes lasting from 1 to 7 days, 
froin8ti> ITMlays, eU'. Tin; following table covers the years from 1894 to IhIih’ 
inclusive, and shows the number of strikes, with respective degrees of duration! 

Duration of slrih's m Fniiicc. 


IH'M. 

]«!«>. 
1MI7 . 
IK'JK.. 


lSiU-|S').S 

iVrCL'llUlK'', lS')|-lS'.lh . 


Nijiiihur Ilf liiHiiim’— 


1 III 7 

.S III 

10 to .;u 

;ii to io<) 



(ill\v 

.IHJS 

<tu\' 

mill o\ or 


H> 

:k. 

,V) 

<> 

'J7ii 

III 


;u 

1 

.KHi 


.i'j 

•t.' 


■JU 

la 


21 


■.:i2 

eo 

.1') 

2S 

:5 

l,2')i) 


17.') 

l.'id 

II. 

e.j 1, 

is 

s s 

7 e, 



From this table it ap[M‘ars that in FraiH'(' during tlu* y(‘ars covM'red thiTO were 
1,990 strikes, of whieii l.'.MiO. ,n 01 0 per cent. laste<l only tmm 1 to T days. Tlio 
iiuinber of .>tiikes lasliiig liom 8 to l."> duvs was or |.s 8 prv e»mt of th(! total 
nunilxu’ <«t strikes. Strikes lasting iiioie than iOdavs hut les.s tlian 1 month 
iminb(‘ro<l 175. or N M per tent the lot.il number. 

All long(‘rslnl\(‘s. la.-ilnig mole than dl day.s. wei eless numerous even tlian strike's 
lasting Ironi 10 to do days, t lu'se sinkes nnmbere<l 150. or 7 0 pi'r eeni ot the i.'ntiri' 
nuinber of strike's. T)h' niimbea- ot si,iiIces lasting inon' than 100 days timing this 
periuil Were' only 10. or le'.ss I iian one' eiiie'-himdredth ot the e'ldire numbe'r eif stnke's. 
Meu'e than 90 per cent of all the .strikes in France'e,lunng this peiiod lasb'd los 
than 1 month. 

An inteu’estnig inepnry is as to the rehitive liuiation e)f huge and small strike's. 
The following table, compileil from llie' Fre-ncti statistics tor 1891 to 1898, sliows 
the peree-nlage e)f the'entire iiumhi'r of .strike-sid elillVienl eh'gre'e's <d' magiiitnele 
whie'-h ]a,st<'d 1 Week, weeks, 1 numth, iOO elaj.s, and more than 100 days, 
respectively: 


Duration oj sirilo s acoinlnn/ to nninfn r of .strikrr.'i. Frailer, 


.Numhor uf Mrikrrs 


f> Le >‘ 2 !>.. . . 

■2(i lo 
7)1 to UK) 
lUl te)2CH).. 

21)1 to .M)U .. . 
f)01 to 1.1)00 . 
1,001 aiul uvef 


I'l-H.i-iiIiiKi' ol '•h'lKr'' litstiriK— 


1 lo 7 

h lu r, 

III to :>(l 

;u (oKx) 

lOl (iiiJS 

.1h)s 


(la\' 

.laji! 

or niori' 

71 '.) 

17. 

7 ti 

7. 1 

__ 

u ;i 

<i7 1 

I.) s 

7 ;i 

« 

4 


IS J 

7 

1, 2 

1 

.'ii, 1 

21 1 

12 .S 

1 .i 

1 > 

(.U 7. 

2.) 1 

1 

10 

i 2 


l> ') 

22 7 

IS 2 

4 3 


2.1 7 

l.I 2 

2'J 

7) 1 


From this table' it iippeiars that the smalh'r strike's art' in geimral shorter than 
th()se inveilving a large'r numher eif stnke'rs. No h'ss tlian 71,9 percent of all 
strikes involving less than pt'V.sems during this iieriod lasted emly I wot'k or less, 
while of strikes invedviiig from 500 to l.ooo pe'rsous, dS!) perc'e'iit only were as 
short as 1 wet'k, tind the pre>portion e)f such sliort strike's among theise involving 
nioro than 1,000 pe*rsons is still smallei —'Jo per cent. ()n llie other liand.of strikes 
involving h'.ss than 2a persons, only 5.1 pe'i* et'iit la^t('el more tlian dO days, wliile 
of strikes inveilviiig from 500 to 1.000 ])e‘rse>ns, 22.5 ])er e'e'iit lasted more than dO 
days, and of strikes inve)lving moi\. th.in 1,000 per.sons. df.l per cent lasteel mure 
than 30 days. While; the ^igure^ do not iiiilieate tliat the' average duration of 
strikes is in strict preijiorlion te^ the numhe'r of striker.^, there i.s a ch'arly marked 
tendency in that diieetiem. Tims the-ie is emly one gie)!!]) of strikes, as measured 
by the number of strikers, wliich shows a laigi'r jireipoi tieiii of short strikes, last¬ 
ing 1 weu'k or less, than is slie)wn by the gn>ui) of strikes of the next smaller 
degree e)f magnitude. So, too. tliere is only one gioiip of strikes which shows 
a propoition of long strike's, l.ivtuig more' than dO days, greater than that of the 
group of the next larger degiee e,)f magnitude. 
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The result indicated by those figures miglit he anticipated from general cot 
siderations. While in France a strike invohing iiiaiiy persons, as will he set' 
later, is more likely to result in sneci'ss tli.ui one involving a small numlH'r < 
persons, the <lnration ol tlie largt'r strike is likoly to he mort' prolongt'd heeau.^ 
of the importance of the intert'sts involvetl and id’ tln' unwillingness of eitln 
party to yield until the last i‘xtr«*mi1 y. l\loieo\ er. strike's involving manyjiersoii 
are less likely to Ik* I'litered ujH>n hastily and thoughtlessly Ilian is the case wit 
small strikes, and tlie ])oint at issue lu large striker e, more apt to he one as t 
winch there is .i strong dith'reiiee of opinion 

3. Austria.—The Austrian sliake r4‘])orts jin'si'iit iiiforniation on oiu' jioint nc 
covered hy tlie statistics ot any othor country ('xcej)! France, namely, the time e 
the h.eginning ot strikes The hirgi* pvopoition of tie* tutal numhi'r of strike 
which are hegun in the spniig is r.>prci,illy eonspiruoiis. Ttio Aiisinan statistic 
show that for the (> yi'ais ti oiu I ■si) I to 1 ;{7 -J por cent of all strikes, ineludini 

ttl.T) per cent of all stiikiiig woi knignieii, higan in thr spriiut, t) per cent o 
all htrikeh. ineluding llMl per cent of all strikeis, liegaii in the summer; th 
number ot strikes hegniiiim,^ in the fall w,is is ;{ per ci'iit of the total number o 
.strikes, and iiicliKleil Kill por emit ot tin* total iiiinihi'r ot strikers, tlie corri 
sponding tiguies tor strikes hegun in tlic wiiilei' aie Ti ('► jirr cent and 11 pt'r cent 
n'spectively. It appeals aceoidingly Tli.it in Austria iieaily oiK'-lialf of all strik 
t'l's 1)(‘gni tlieir iiiovenieiits in the spiiiig, wltile less than oiic-third begin strikin, 
in hotli fall and winter. 

The re.isoiis for this ditleieiiee in sinkes aci'oiihng to seasons are of cours 
obvious. Work in anv (.aise i , apt to he mot e slaek in \m liter than )ii siimnu'i 
at h'Jist for many Iradi ''. ;ind the need ot a regnlai- ineoineon tlie jijirt of th 
workiiignian is gie.-itei ;it that tiiiie tinin m the spring or snmiiier. 

The iiveruge duration ot strikes in Austria lor each year fiom IHttl to IWlO wa 
as follows: 

])iiriifi<>ii o/'s//'//o.s ni Aiisli'in 


IHUl . |-;!1 1V)7 

isy,'.. c iv,s 

IHDi. I,. Is-I't 


The variation m tlu' avi'rage h-iigtli of strikes tiom year to year is thus .seen ti 
be eomparalively sliglit, e.sjiecially as coiiijiaied with tlie Uniteil St.ates and (Irea 
Britain. Tin'average length ot stiikes also isveiyiniich less than in either <> 
the countn(‘.s just mentioned. It will he reuiemheu'd that, according to thi 
stati.stics of the United States Dejiartment of laihm- lor isyi to itioo. the averagi 
length of time ela])siiig bi'tweeii llu* beginning of strikes ami tlie time whei 
.strikers were I'lther ieem]»loy(‘d or rejil.ieed was ,‘i;5 M days, while file av(‘r.‘ig« 
number(d days lost by eaeli striker in (-Jieat Britain fioni I’s'.Hi to li»00 was dt.th 
Tlie Austrian st.iiistics show furtlu'r the niimher of strikes eoiitinunig from ' 
to 5 (lays, from <) to 10 days. etc. Itapjieais that about At per cent of all strikei 
during the years lyoj- to !S!)ti lasted less than 5 days, wliih' strikes lasting fr<jn 
() to 25 days varied from 20. t per cent (d the total nunibi'i to 27.2 ]>er c(mt of tin 
total number. Strikes lasting imne than 25 day.s were thus usually less than one 
sixth of the total number of strike^. 


IllO'- 


VI I 
II I 
11 


eHAl*'l’KK IV. 



1. For all trades.—Tin* following tabh*. picpared by tlie Department of Lalxir, 
is an estimate of the amount of wage losses resulting from strilces during the y(*an 
1881 to 1000. The wage loss has been calculated by multiplying the number ol 
days elapsing between the beginning of (?ach stnke and tlie time when the places 
of the strikers were filled, by tlie average wages of the strikers. The amount ol 
assistance paid to employees by labor organizations was ascertained as accurately 
as possible from the officers of those organizations. The lo.sses (d employers were 
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reported by the employorn themselves, and were baaed on the estimated deduc¬ 
tions from iiroKta resnltiiiK from strikea. It ia ol course espedally difficult to 
estimate theae losses accurately. On this point tin' CommisHioner of Labor says 
in his Si.\te(!nth Annual Report: “ The fifturea heri' Kiven are for the immediate! 
and in many instances only temporary, losses of employees and employers. Iri 
most businesses, as previously intimated, there are seasons of entire or ijartial 
idlene.ss amonK the employee's, owinx to sickness, voluntary lav-ofts, runninx slack 
time, etc., the workinx days per year beinx on an averaxe from 200 to 2.o(l days 
out of a possible illH. When a strike or lockout occurs in an establishment whose 
business is of such a charaetter it is often folk iwcd Ijy a period of unusual activity, 
in which the employee and employer both make up till' time lost by reason of tile 
temporary cessation of business on account of the strike. The employer may in 
some instances be subjected to an ultimate loss by reason of liis inability to fill 
ramtracts already made, but it may bo accepted as a fact that much of file loss 
in the cases of both employer and employee is only tempoiary. It was found 
impi).s.siblo, however, for tlie axents of the Deiiartment to take' tliese facts into 
consideration, inasmuch as in many instances a jicriod of six montlis or even a 
year must have elapsed before the whole or oven a part of such loss was maile up.’ 

iropc /o.s,v o/ c)ap/o//ec.s. o.s'.s/.s/uacc to em/i/o//ce.s. (iiid titss o/ em///o//er.v, .Imttutry 
/. AVs/./o/Iceciahcr.//. /.'ICO. 
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The loss to employees in the establishments in which strikes occurred, for the 
period of 20 years, was .$257,80:1.478. The loss 1,o employees tlirouxh lockouts 
for the same jieriod was .$48,810,74.5; or a total loss to employees by reason of thesi' 
two classes of industrial di.sturbances of .$2()(i,08.'l,22;i. The number of persons 
thrown out of emidoyment by reason of strikea was (!,I0.5.(i04, makinx an averaxe 
loss of $42 to each person involved. Tiie number of employees thrown out by 
lockoiiLs was ,504,807, makinx an averaxe lo.ss of .$07 to each person involved. 
Combininx the fixures for stiikes and lockouts it is seen tluat the wage lo.ss to 
employees, as above stated, was $300,0.88,22;), and the number of establislimenta 
involved, 127,422, while 6,010,001 persons were thrown out of emphmnent. Those 
figures show an average wage los.s of $2,400 to the employees in each establishment, 
and an average loss of $40 to each person involved. 

The aggregate amount of loss shown by these figures appears startling at first 
glance. It must be remembered, however, that the figures cover a period of 20 
years. While the total loss to employees as the result of strikes during this period 
was $2.57,863,478, the average loss jicr year was only $12,883,174, which is after all 
a relatively small amejuut when compared with the billions of dollars received by 
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<‘inployt-<‘s annually in wages. Tlio fact, which has {ilreadv been pointe<l nut. 
that less than I <lay per year of the working time of the la))oring force of the 
country, employed in industries where strikes are likely to occur, is lost through 
strike is sufficient indication of the relatively small percentage of wages wliich 
are lo.>t in tins way. 

It will he o])M‘rved that the losses of em^doyers ari' shown to ht* considerably 
h'^s than those of employees, tlu'aggregate for strikes and hK'kouts from I8HI to IIMM) 
being .81 somewhat less than one-h;ilfof the amount lo.st by strikers. This 

is of com S4‘ to lx* e.\[>eet«*<l, since the amount paid in wages in the majority of estah- 
lishmeiits IS <-onsiderahly grrater than the protitsol theemployer. ()1 eonr.sethe 
Hgures for the lo.sses of employers mako no acj-ount of the higher wages whieli 
they may ho eomjM-llod to pay as the result of a .suee<‘ssfnl strike. 

Tin* l(*sses througli strikes and lockouts vary from year to year, in accordance 
with the iiumher of persons atfeeted. tho duration of disputes, tho rate of wages 
<)i profits in tile industry, and other conditions. The exe<*ssive lo.sses lK»th of 
emploveis and '‘iiiployees (liroiigh lockouts m IIMIO are r.xplained <‘liiefly by tlie 
jnolonged and e.xpoiisive dispute in the Ciih ago hnilding liades. 

The ndative piopoitioii of thf loss to cniployi'is, as eoinjiansl with that of 
employo('s. differs eoiisiderahly in diffrient yt'ais. Thus in |S.M<) tho loss of 
employois was appart-nlly h'.ss tlian oiio-lhiid as gi«‘at as that of the emjilojees, 
while in issi; tin* loss of employeis was inoio than three-fourths tlie lo.ss ol tho 
einployoos Ko u-'ofiil g<'neiali/.atioiis can ho draw’ii from the statistics as to tho 
causes of thise <litforeuecs. 'I'ho sanir is tnn* as to the relative jiroportioii 
between the wage l<jss ot (‘lupho<‘''.s and the amount of assistance pai<l to 
emidoyees by lahoi- org.uii/ations. This proiiorlion will vary from year to year, 
aeeoidiiu; as the stiikes an* nioieor h'.ss tietpieiif in llios(‘ iradt's in which thosys- 
tem id si I ike benefits is liiglily ilevelope<l and aeeoi ding as ot.lier conditions differ. 

It may not be inappiopiiate hero to call atteutmii to tla* fact that representa¬ 
tives of organized lalioi a ei y generally contend t lial tlie .id\ aiitages and disad¬ 
vantages of strikes can not he measured by tic mere number of e.ises in whiidi 
the shikeis sneee<‘<l immediately or fall imiiiedi.tlely to gam their ik'niands. or by 
tlu* amount of wages lo'.t during tin? strike. In the first place it is claimed that 
altlioiigli the proportion ()f misiiceesslni stnkes m.iy he iiigh. >el the poli(ty of 
striking may ad\ anee flie mtei estsof tlie w'otkmgidasses Fn'ijuently I'lnployers, 
it IS said, h'ani from pi oloiiged strikes the strength of oi g.imzation among thidr 
eiMpi"\’(.‘es. even llioiigh for the time being the deiiiamls iii.iy he snei'c.s.sfuHy 
re.sisi -d. Rallier ttian (‘iieoiniter again the Io.^m's alfi'iiding njioii a strike, tho 
eupdoyer may he willing to grant (ho next <iemaml of the workingmen; in fact, 
h(‘ may voluntarily advaiiee vvagi's or improva* conditions as soon as he is aide to 
«lo so. ltis](omt(‘d out tliat an nnsnceesslul strike usually means imuely that 
the workingmen remain in tie* same jiosilion in vvlneh they were before, not that 
they aie m a Worse position, whih' the sneeessfnl stnki; means that they are in 
an ahsidiitely better position. 

In judging the relative gain or loss from stnkes it is neei'ssary to compare the 
total loss of time and <d' .strike* fumis m ho|]i siu-i essful and iinsueees.stul strike's 
with the* total inei'e'ase in wage's ejr eitlmr inipiove'nie*nts in ceuiditiemseamiingfreim 
sueeessfiil strike's. It isedivious that no salisfaeteiry statistical eamiparisem eif 
such a sent can be* made. The value eif man) eif Ihe'iinpreived conditions eddaiimd 
by snece'ssful stnke-se*an not he measure'd as advaiiea'S in wage‘s arei inca.snred. 
Again, the* length of time during whicli the* he*tler eonditmns prewail a.s thcrevsult 
e)f the strikes can met be* ascertained. Lalieir le*ade*rs claim that, generally speak¬ 
ing, the advantage resulting fiom sue-e-essful stiike's is praetie-ally pe-nnanent. se) 
that wlien euiee the leisse'seif strike-s have* he'em le'coupeel as the re*sult of higheu* 
wages or improve d eemditmns, the* he*ne*fir for the* future* is clear gam, Imt this is 
certainly not always the* ease*. 

Finallv. gre*at stress is made* by workingmen em the jioint alre'adv olaborute'd 
above, that the loss eif wages during strike's might have* he*en partly or wholly 
balanee'd by loss of wages as the resulted' e'ufoiee'd idleness in the absence of a 
strike. If, they say, a ce-rtam number of days eif e'luideiyme'iit are tei ho lost elur- 
iiig the y(*ai in anycaseait is hette'r that tin* idle*ne*ss should occur at the time 
wlieii the; .striker elesires rathe-r than at a time* when the emple)ye>r elesires. Here 
again it is edmously impe>s.silde to me*asnre ejuaiititatively the impeirtance of this 
eontentiem of the workingmen. No erne can tell how' much iimre um*mple)yinent 
results freuu stnkes than would have* exisfe*d in tlie'ir absence, hut tlmre is l^yemd 
epiestiou se)me truth in the* positmn state*d 

2. Losses of employers and employees, by industries.—The* fedhiwing table shows for 
the years 1887 to June dd. 18h4, tlie* hisses ejf employers ariel empleiyees by strikes 
in the leading industries, similar elala for the entire perie>el from 1881 to 1900 ne^t 
being available at tlie time the present I'ejiort goes tei press. 
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IjOHfscH of employers and employees by strikes in leading industries, 1887-180/^. 
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It Will not 1i(' pi'otitnbli' 1 o consider in delail Hk^ Iossi'h of employers and 
employees from stnk(‘s in tlu' resj>eetive indn.stnes. It rs nhvions tliat in tliose 
industries in'wlncli tin' numlierot strikes is tlie , 2 :reat('st relatnady to tlie total 
number of jx'r.sons eniidoyed in tln'trade, and m winch the average duration of 
the strike is tlie Ionian's!., the imt caiala waj^'e, loss of emidoyees will be the greatest. 
Thenverat^erafeof wtij^esof enijiloyees will of com sealM) alfect the loss materially. 
The extremely hi, 2 ;h propoition of stiikes in the coal and coin' industry and their 
loim duration explains tin* fact that out of the total si I of wa^^es lost by 

striKes dunni? tin' yeais of IssT t-) IstH. more than ^i.Vl.OdO.ddO wen* lost by those 
employed in this industry. It must not be foi^^otten, however, that this la an 
industry in which, ipiitt* asidi' from sliiki s, employment is very irregular, and it 
may be iiuestioiied whetlier the amount of limi' lost lias been niatenally increased 
by strikes. 

A comparison between the amount of wagi's lost in strikes and the {unount of 
assistance received by strikers fiom tiado unions will give a n'asonably fair 
method of ('stimatiiig tlie stn'iigih of organizations in the rc'spective trades, since 
the adoption of a sy'tem of strike benefits and tin'ability to continue paynienta 
during a prulongeil strike is usually the mark of elfcetive organization. The 
degree of hard.shiji entaili'd on ('inployces dining strikes varies also roughly as the 
proportion ot assist.incc receued to wages. From the ahovi' table it will be seen 
that the proportion of sti ike assistance to wage loss for Jtll industries from IH87 to 
1814 wjis about one-sixteentli. The largest proportion of strike assistance is found 
in the transportJition trades, whi'i’i' tlu' amount jiaid out in tliis way was nearly 
one-fifth of tin' amount of wages lost. While a considenihle mimber of strike's on 
transportation lines are doubtless among tlio less skilled employees who are not 
strongly orgiinizt'd, the great raihviiy hrotherhoods of engineers, firemen, con¬ 
ductors, and trainmen pay such largo benefits to those who are idle on strike, and 
have sucli large accumulated funds with which to continue payments, that for 
tht industry .as a whole tin' amount of strike assistance i.s very groat. The 
strongly organized glass workers have jilso lii^hly elective systems of strike ben¬ 
efits, and from 1887 to 1894 the amount paid out for assistance to strikers was 
equal to ahont one-eighth of tin' amount of 7vage loss. The projiortion in the 
case of the buil(%g trjules, xvhicli Jire also relatively strongly organized, was a 
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littlo more than onc-tenth. The Jfakors' Union lias also a particnlaiiy 

cffectivo syBtem of htrike benefits and r»*seive funds, and tlu^ orfjanization was 
able to furnish assistance tostnkers iMinal to one-sixth of the wa^es lost. Among 
the weakly organiz<‘d trades, tliu b(*ot and shoe workers w(‘re yi^t able to nay an 
amount of strike assistance etjual to oin‘-t]nrte('n11i of the waiji' loss. In tno cot¬ 
ton manufacture the assi.'vtaiKM' was only a])])roximately one-nineft'cntli of the 
amonntof wage loss Mo'-t <*ons{)icuousof all islbegreaf co.il and c'>k<‘ industry, 
in which the amount of strike as.Mstanc(* was only about oin'-'ixtieth of tin* enor¬ 
mous amount of wag(‘ lo.ss. 

A (“oinparison of (he loss of emidoyers with tlie wage loss of employees shows 
also a great dilbueuce in ihe dilfeieiit industries For all nidustiies. collectively, 
tlu' j)roj»orti<m of the loss ot employei as eomiiaied with the wagelo'.^of employ- 
<*es. IS about 4:5 ])er e(‘nt. For the tr.in^[)ortation indu'-tries. howe\ er. the losses of 
eni])ioyers ai'.' lejioited a^ inoir than twice as gieat as tle> w,ig(‘ ]i>sses of (unjiloy- 
ees. It is obvious that tlie stopping or jiartial slopping ol gieaf Iran.sjMU'tation 
liii<‘s Intel fei(‘s mneh more '^ei itui-ly with the pi-o>pent\ of ;i 1 1 aii^portation com- 
imny than the men* chMiig of a ta<-toi_\ intei len-s with t 1 m- piospeiity of itsowm'r. 
The <-norinous fixed ]ilant of a lailway eonipany which is i cndered idh-, (ir whoso 
oiM-iation IS soiiously hampt'ied. hy ;i strike i,s the most iniporlant (dmnent in 
explaining Ihi-' high loss to rui]ilo_\rt s liom lailway striK('s. More()\er. tlH‘ action 
ot a small ])ai t of tin- eniplo\ e(‘s may dorangi- an etilii e system. Jn tli(‘ jinn ting 
1 1 ad(‘s also the los^ (»f (■ini)lo\ ci s ft oni s(i ikos IS 1 epoi led as inlly greater than tliat 
of 1h<‘ employees, Heie, ag.iin, tlie interlcieiu-i- with the ]mhlishiiig of a newsjia- 
per as till- result of a "ftike can seaveely tail to j i-siilt in great hiss to tlu' emidoyer. 
The propoitioii of loss to emidoyei s ,is ('()ni]),iicd with eiii]»lo\ei-s in the Imililing 
tiades is ap])! oviiiiately the same as the .ivei ago lor all trades. In tlie great mim- 
h(U'of sti’iki'S by till' coal ami coke ijMbish\. howe\fr. tin- loss of einjiloyers is 
re])orted as only about jier cent <.1 tlie ]o>-, <.{' mipiloyres. 

The figures for losses in lockouts do not siiltieimllv ditler in Ilieir significance 
from those for stnki-s as to warrant siieei.d diseimsmu. especially as (he aggregate 
of losses is so much less than in the caso oj ^tnkes. 


('IIAn'Kli V 

RKSI LTS OF STIilKFS AMi OH'KOIITS. 

I. UNITED STATES. 

1. Success and failure of strikes and lockouts, by establishmonts.—TI k' following table 
sliows. by yi-ars. Ikuu (■'I'.si to lOiid. tile ])> i (<-n( ot oslablishim-nls in wliich 
employees engaged in stnke.s succeeded, suee<-e«it d jou tly. oi tailed, willi .similar 
statistics n'garding lockouts: 

Ixcsii/ts for rsliihlislniirnfs. .liiuiKn'if /. h^Sl. In Ih a mlx r. lUiui. 
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For the 2() yoiir8 covorod by tins table, the proportion of strikes which succeeded 
was 50.77 per cent, and the proportion which failed 30.19 per cent, as deter¬ 
mined l)y the statistics for establi.slimenis. It must be remembered, however, 
that a strike which partly succeeds in obtaining its object is, generally speaking, 
to be considered a victory for the employees. It is very common for strikers to 
demand more than they really expec^t to get, and a partial success may mean a 
material imiirovement in the condition of the workers. In some cases, to be sure, 
the gain in a compromised strike may be so slight as in no sense to offset the loss 
of wages and other loss('s attending it. 

If tile percentage of strikes winch succeeded partly be added to that of strikes 
which succteeded altogether, tho result will bo tiiat in per cent of all estab¬ 
lishments in which stiikes occurnsl during the period from 18HI to 1900, they 
n'sulted advantag(*ously to the strikers. 

Tho pioportion of successful and nnsucces-sful strikes has varied greatly in dif¬ 
ferent years, (^msidering the third column, which shows the establishments in 
whi(di strikes an^ to be (considered failures, we find a range from 13.51 per centin 
1899 to 53.83 pier (Cent in 1H91. It would be interesting, were it po.ssible, to (lis- 
cover the loading (causes for the diff(cr(!uees in tlie proportion of success and fail¬ 
ure from y(mr to year, but tho (‘hmumts entering into tho mattor are .so comphex 
and tlio (‘vid(‘nc(! so scanty tbatginn'ralization would probably be misleading. It 
might, however, be <'xp(Kct(‘d, broadly speaking, that strilo's would bo more sne- 
(C(“SHfui in years of g(Uieral prosperity, wlnm tine lUiiployiTs could afford to raise 
wages or grant improv<Ml condition.H, tliaii m yi'ars of eomiiuTcial depression. 
Strik(‘s during the rebitiv(‘ly prosperous \eai s from I8!)s (o 1900 show a (consider¬ 
ably gieater (legreo of success than those in the depressed y(*arK fr((m 1804 to 189C. 
At the same tini(‘ 1H91 and 1803, prosiierous years, were mark(‘d by ’ess than average 
sucicess toi strikers. 

It is noteworthy that strikes during tin* last six years covered by 1 luc table were 
in g('neral much iiiort* successful than during earlu'r years. This is possibly an 
in(li(cation of growing .strength on th(‘ part of labor organizatioiis. 

It is interesting to iiotiet' that, according to tlH'S('statistics, the lU’oportion of 
Htnk(CH in tho Unittsl Htates which ncsult in compromise is very much less than 
in anyEuroixcan (country for which stalistics av(‘given, when; (compromised strik(^s 
are usually from one-third to oiuolialf of th(M-utirc number. It is by no means 
impossible that this wnbe difb'n'ncc is dui“ m p:irt to different nictliods of report¬ 
ing and estimating tho results ol strikes, [t may be that the AiiK'ncan statistics 
would repre.sent a strike as a total failiiK*, while the foreign authorities would 
diMCOver .some element of advantag(c to tho emi>loyees and would (enter it as a 
(comiiromised strike. Of (course, on tho otlncr hand, there might be .strikes whieh 
tho American n'ports would treat as wholly succ('ssful, Imt which in Europe woultl 
he (considered as compromist'd. In this country, moi cover, .strike statistics are 
secured only a (considerable time after the (uid of the di.spute. In the meantiino' 
the minor facts r(*garding tlu* setthuiK'tit (^f a disimtt' may be forgottim and only 
tile general gain fortlucone sid*' or the othtu* maybe reported. In Europe strikes 
ar(' usually reported soon after th(‘y cx'cur, whih' the precise points at issue and 
the results are more fresh in nuunory. Doubtless, howevi'r, different conditions 
in Euroiie bring it about tliat there are really many more (compromised strikes 
than in our country. 

The inclusion of tho statistics r('garding the results of lockouts modifies very 
slightly tho conclusions la'garding tin' Mnc(C(‘ss and failure of industrial disputes 
gained from (Consideration of strikes alone. In the above table the statistics of 
the Department of Labor have been reversed. The results of lockouts, as well as 
the results of strikes, have been bHS(Hl upon the success or failure of the employ¬ 
ees. while in the original table tlu' suce<‘ss or failure of a lockout meant success 
or failure of the employers. The difference between tlie strike and the lockout, 
as already indicated, IS .so slight that then's(‘ems no great gain in employing a 
different method of stating tne re.sults. The only difficulty arises as to tlie sig¬ 
nificance of a partly successful lockout. We hav(v (considered partly successful 
strikes in general as re.sulting to the benefit of the employees, ft might seem at 
first that a partly successfullockout is really a victory for the employer, .since he 
takes the first step in proposing tln^ changi'd conditions and succeeds in establish¬ 
ing part of the desired change. But precisely the same situation arises in the 
case of the strik(' which is designed to resist a proposed reduction of wages. If 
the reduction made after tho .strik(' is less than the employer had proposed, the 
employees may, perhaps, fairly be stated to have suec'eem'd in part with their con¬ 
tention. Although their position is worse than before the strike it is better than 
it would have been without the strike. In the .same way a compromised lockout 
leaves the employees in a better position than they would have oc(cupied had there 
been no resistaaco to the proposals of the employer. The fairness of this method 
of estimating success is dependent mainly on the fact that the employer is, under 
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our system of industry, theoretically the dictator of labor conditions. Whatever 
the workingmen get beyond what he is willing to grant may be considered ^ain for 
them. On the basis of this reasoning we may j>erhap8 fairly call a partial suc¬ 
cessful lockout a partial success for the employees, rather than for the employers. 

In any case little difference would be made in the figures for the results of 
industrial disputes did we include compromised h^kouts under the head of suc¬ 
cesses for employees or failures for them. The number of lockouts is less than 
one-tenth of the number of strikes. The proportion of compromised lo<‘kout8 is 
onlv one-sixteenth of the total number of lockouts, and the porcentago of success 
or railure for employees in strikes and lockouts c<)mbined would be varied less 
than 1 per cent by classing these compromised lockouts one way or the otlier. 

The table shows, for the entire period of 20 years, that tlie cmploye<‘H had the 
advantage in 42.9J]percentof tlioestabliKhiiients in which lockouts occurred: that 
the employers gained their point in 50.79 per cent of the establishments, and that 
in 6.38 per cent of the establishments there was a compromise. Although the 
proportion of success for employees in lockouts is considerably less than in 
strilfes, the fact that the number of lockouts is sr) small imbcates that the sta¬ 
tistics of success and failure for both classes together would not vary materially 
from the statistics for strikes alone. The very large proportion of establish¬ 
ments ill winch locked-out employees were defeated during 11100 is ac('onnted 
for chiefly by the result of the great lockout in the Chicago building trades, in 
which very many establishments were concerned and in winch the employers won 
their contention. 

2. Suocew and failara of atrikes by persons concerned.—The relative proportion of 
success and failure in strikes appears somowliat differently if we consider, instead 
of the number of establishments in whicli strikes .succeechsl or failed, tlie pro¬ 
portion of employees wlio gained or lost tlieir obj«‘ct in the strikes of the 
respective years. The percentages of success and failure from this standpoint 
are shown in the following table: 

ReftiiUs of nirtkcs for CMij>/oycc.s, Jamiary /, /,v.s7, io 7)c<rmhcr.?/, lUOO. 
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48.26 


It will be observed that this method of comparison shows the results of strikes 
much less favorable to the employees than the method of comparison by the num¬ 
ber of establishments. While for the entire period the percentage or establish¬ 
ments in which strikes succeeded or partly succeeded was 63.81, the number of 
persons thrown out of employment in successful and partly successful strikes 
amounted to only 51.74 per cent of the total number or persons thrown out of 
employment. Almost half of all strikers failed altogether to win their object. 
This difference seems to indicate that strikes in larger e-stablishments are some¬ 
what less apt to be successful than those in smaller ones, a fact which might per¬ 
haps be expwted on general grounds, since in the larger establishment the 
employer is likely to have more capital and greater resisting power. 
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If WO consider tlie relative proportion of successful and unsuccessful strikes 
from year to year, as shown by the figiires for the persons thrown out of employ¬ 
ment, wo have again results differing somowhat from those shown by the table 
regarding establisWents. Nevertheless, the above suggestions as to the relative 
success of strikes in prosperous years as comi>ared with years of demession are 
fairly borne out, except by the figures for the years 1882 and 1884. Thus, while 
in 1882 only 28.24 per cent of the establishments involved in strikes show a failure, 
no loss than 60.82 per cent of the persons thrown out of employment by strikes in 
that year failed to win their case. Tlie proportion of employees who were suc¬ 
cessful in the strikes of 1884 was also large. Both of those years were years of 
fair prosperity. The figures for the number of strikers in 1898 to 1900 confinn 
the opinion that prosperity of business tends to make strikes successful. At tlie 
same time comparisons for otlier years, as before, fail to show a close parallelism 
between the degree of industrial prosperity and tlie result of strikes. 

Such discrepancies as a detailed comparison from year to year shows between 
the results, as indic^ated by establishiiKUits, and as indicated by persons thrown 
out of employment, emphasize the difficulty of properly Iiandling strike statistics. 
A few strikes lost or won in great establislimeiits employing many thousands of 
persons may make a wide difference in the relation between totals for establish¬ 
ments and tb(‘ total for strikers in the measurtunent of results. Since tho causes 
of success or failure in these large establishments may be peculiar and independ¬ 
ent of caus(^s affecting the country geiK'rally. conclusions as to the effect of wide- 
reacliing caus(>H on tlx' results of strikes as a whole may be vitiated. For some 
purposes comparisons of strike statistics on tho basis of the number of strikers 
are most satisfactory; for other purposes comparisons by (‘stablishments are to be 
preferred. Either method is somewhat inconclusive as a means to measure the 
effect of conditions and causes on tho success or failure of strikes, or even to 
measure the degree of success or failure. 

It must further be rtmembered in considering the resnlts of strikes that the 
statistics of the Department of LuImu- do not cover at all strikes lasting only a 
single day. Such strikes are very numerous and their short duration is usually 
due to a concession by the omploy<>r. 

In another connection some discussion lias b(‘en given as to the relative signifi- 
canc(^ of successful and unsucc(‘ssful str]k('s.' It is often urged that though a 
majority of strikers may fail to gain their cause immediately, yet the policy of 
striking may still be advantageous. 

8. StatiaticB presented by State bureaus and labor organizations.—It would bo desirable, 
if possible, to compare with the statistics of tlie Department of Labor regarding 
the results of strikes comprehensive statistics for separate States and trades pre- 
part‘d by other authorities. Unfortunatidy no such comprehensive statistics 
exist and tho accuracy of the few figures available is open to (piestion. 

It may be. how^ever, wortli wiuh^ to call attention to the strike statistics pre¬ 
pared bv the NewYork hureau of labor statistics, covering the years from 1885 to 
1802.’'^ This is npproximat(‘ly the same length of time as that covered by the 
second strike report of tlx' Department of Labor, January 1,1887, to July 1,1894, 
Tho New York statistics are, liln* most of those of tlie Department of Labor, based 
upon tho number of establishments. The total number of establishments affected 
by strikes in New York report<‘d for the 8 years was 22,559, while the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor discovi'red only 9,529 strikes in that State during the years 1887 
to 1894. The difference, so far as it is not explicable by the difference in tlie 
years covered, is probably duo rather to differences in the method of defining 
establishments than to the greater completeness of the New York returns.^ 

According to the reports of the New York hureau the number of successful 
strikes, by esiablisliments, during the years 1885 to 1801 was 15,259; compro¬ 
mised 1,752; un.successful, 5,262. The proportion of successful strikes would 
thus appear to be a little over 67 per cent, while tho number wdiicli failed entirely 
was only about 25 per cent. These figures show’ a much larger proportion of suc¬ 
cessful strikes than are reported by tlie Department of Labor for the strikes of 
the entire country, either from 1887 to 1894 or from 1881 to 1900. Nevertheless, 
it is not to be hastily inferred tliat there is a material discrepancy between the 
statistics of the two authorities. The reports of the Department of Labor itself 
show the proportion of successful strikes in New York to be considerably above 
the average for the nation as a whole, successful strikes in that State from 1887 to 
1894 being stated as 02 per cent of all, and strikes wholly unsuccessful only 32 per 
cent. The strong organization of the building and other leading trades in the 


1 P. C6l>. 

*Suramflri7.('cl in Hopi^rt of New York Bureau of Labor btati^tics, 1S91, p. 1080, and 1892, p 8. 

*aoine HtrikesilHstiiiK less than 1 day are probably counted by the New York bureau, which would 
be excluded by tlie Department of Labor, 
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jfTPat cities of New York probably (‘Xi)lains the lHr /70 proi)orti(Ui of sticccssful 
strikes in that State. 

The bureau of industnal statistics of the State of Pennsylvania also kept sonn* 
re<’or<ls of strikes for a <*()nsi(lerable number of years. The basis for the enumera¬ 
tion in that State was the individual strike*, not th<' establisliments afFecte<l. and 
the numbers accordin^?ly are relativ(dy small. Moreovt-r. it semns probable that 
by no means all of the strikes are covered by the statistics. For this nMVson it 
will not be profitable to consider th<‘ fiLaires for any considerable number of 
years or to analvze tliem in detail. It will suffice to jioint out that for the years 
1887 to 18JK) thoi^ennsylvaniu bureau n*ported ;17 successful and jiartly successful 
strikes as against 7‘.! iinsucceshfiil strikes, Th<‘proiiortion of successful strikes 
would thus appc'ar to bo considerablv lower than that indx-atcd by the statistics 
of the United States Departini'ni of fialH)r for the entire country, based on estab- 
lislmients. The proportion of wholly successful strik<‘s in Pennsylvania from 
1SH7 to 185)1. as ntported by tlie national departnumt, is somewliat lower than the 
average for all Stati's,' lint readies neaily 4(1 ]M‘r cent of all, while wholly un,siic- 
cessfiil strikes amounted to about 5:1 ptu* ctuit of all. 

The Ainerican Fed(Tation of Labor has during tlie past few years made a pra<^ 
tico of obtaining strike statistics from the organizations included in its inember- 
siiip. Tlieso organizations cover a vci y considerable proiiortion of tlie number of 
organiz(“d laborers 111 all (ladcs, Imt of coiir.sc the proportion of members of tlie 
Ainerican Federation of Labor to the total niimlMT <d' ciiii>loye(‘s, organized ami 
unorganized, is comparatively small. The basis of the reports concerning strikes 
presented by the American Fi'deration is the number of individual strikt's. not 
the number of establisliments affected. Information is,of course,<tbtaim*dexcln- 
siv(‘ly from the m 0 iiib(*rs of the allied unions. Tin’ general inclination of the 
officers of the separate unions, as well as the nfiiccrs of the Fed*‘ration,is probably 
to make the most favorable sliowiiig ])()ssiblo as to the results of strikes, for the 
purpose of encouraging nonunion men to join tlie organization, and for other 
ends. The following taiile .show.s the report of tie* Aimu-ican Federation of Labor 
concerning strikes for the years 181)7 to 11)00, inclusive.^ 
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From thi.s it will be .sei'ii that the Federation claims that its (lonstituent unions 
have won 1,320 strikes out of the 1,035 .strikes which have been brought to a defi¬ 
nite settlement in the 4 years. Tliis proportion of successful strikes, approxi¬ 
mately three-fourths, may be contrasted with tlie 50.77 per cent of successful 
strikes {as moa.siired by establishments) rci)ort(‘d by the Department of Labor for 
the years 1881 to 1000, ami as (contrasted with an average of 00.5 jter c(‘nt of suc¬ 
cessful strikes reported by tliat Department for tlu^ .yars 1M5)7-11)00. If the num¬ 
ber of compromised strikes be added to the number of successful strikes, we find 
that nearly seven-eightlis of all the stnkes roported, a<C(;ording to the American 
Federation of Labor, resulted in advantage to the (‘mploy('(*H. 

It may, ol coiir.sc*, readily be tliat tln^sc* figui<*s of the Federation are fairly 
a(‘(‘urat(*. and that the (*xplanation of the grc'ater suceess of the strikes reported 
is that they are conduetcxi by tlie strongest labor organizations in the country. 
The strikes covered by the statistics of the Di'partment of Laboi include many 
by unorganized workingmen or by weak local unions, while the great majority of 
tlio strike.s reported by the Fedc'ration are made by unions affiliated with large 
national organizations. The figures of the Fedi'ration cover less than one-third 
of the total number of strikes occurring in tin* country, as rciH>rted by the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, which found 5,710 stnkes from 1807 to 1000. while the Federation 
r(*ports cover only 1,635. Finally, the basi.s of stati.stics as to results in the one 
ca.se is the separate strikes and in the other the establishments. 

The reports of the American Federation of Labor conceniing the results of 
strikes in individual trades show for almost every trade a larger number of suc¬ 
cessful strikes than of unsuccessful strikes. For the year 1^0 tlie only trades 
reporting that they had lost more strikes than tliey had won were the iron molders 
and the printers. 


* Soo KeiK)rt of romn>Is.sionor of biltor, is'u, p 1 Ih.*;, .Viiniml Ropori S«-crclHry of Internal Affairs of 
Peiinsylvania, {'(iri3, Ihiki, pp. .‘ic-vc 

a Coinpileff from annual reyrts of tin* cecretar) of tin* .Vnu'ricaii Kc'dcnition of Ijiltor. 
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Two or thr<;o of the lending labor organizations have kept records of the results 
of strikes for a considerable number of years. Thus the Secretary of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, an organization including from 25,000 to 
40,0(10 members, reported in IHOH that during the 15 years since 18B3 the members 
of the organization had engaged in 1,0^0 strikes and lockouts, of which 808 were 
8ue(;osHful, 67 compromised, and 61 lost. Here the proportion of successful 
strikes is considerably higluT than even for the / merican Federation as a whole, 
the number of successful and partly sm^-essful strikes being considerably more 
than nim'-tenths of the total nuiulsT. Tlie same coimiients as to the trustworthi¬ 
ness of thes<( statistics may b(‘ nmd< as have be('n suggested conc(3rning tin; sta- 
tisti(;s of the Federation. The Brotherhood of Carp^uiters is a strong national 
organization ami its local unions ari> still further strengtlnuied in many cases by 
affiliation witli other unions m tli(3 building trades, or with local unions generally. 
By iiH'ans of sympatlndic strikes, as well as by the strength of the separate unions 
themselves, the organization is doubtless afile to win a largo proiiortion of its 
strikes, but the nercontage indicaU'd by tlnoabove tiguresis so very high as tocause 
some doubt of tlie methods (‘mi>l<iy<‘d in collecting ami presenting the statistics. 

We have also, aimmg otiicr less important statistics prepared by labor organi¬ 
zations, a ri'cord of the stnkes of tin* Brofheihood of Painters and Decorators for 
tlh^ y<‘arH is91 to Tins sliows for tin* 2 years 107 siicc(*sHful strikes and 20 

partly successful, as eonii)arod with only 16 stnlo's wluch failed. 

4. Results of strikes for respective causes. --All important question arises as to the 
relative success of strikes tor diiteicut classes of objects. The following table 
has been i)r<‘pan‘d f<»r stnkes of tin' yi'ais IN, si to 11)00, as report'd by the United 
States Department of Dabor. Tln^ same method has been used as in compiling 
the table above (p. Im 3), regarding the causes of stnkes Tliat is, where in the 
reports two or more causes aio given for a single strike, each cause has been 
tabulated separately and the re.snlt ot tlie stiike has also been entered under the 
heading for each cause. The di'tailed eausijs have lieen brought togetln'r into 
comprehensive gn-oiijis in the way already indicated. This metliod gives the most 
satisfactory available basis of c-ompari.sou as to tln^ ri'lativo success of strikes for 
different causes. Of course wln'iif a stiiko is inicmlc<l toaccoinplisli two or more 
objects it is impo.ssible to know wliieli was the most imiiortant, upon whieli the 
gi'iieral success or failure of tlie sf nlo* ilejx'ndcd In tlie ease of partly success¬ 
ful strikes espi'cially, it may lx* that tin* objoets gained were mmdi less important 
than those wliicli the strikers failed to gam, while on the other hand precisely 
the reverse may be tlie easi'. 
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From this table it appears that during' the years is, si to l!M)0 tht'number of 
causes of strikes in different establishments amounted to 15.'),7-14. The omploy«‘es 
carried their jK>int as rej^ards H2,718 of the objects soujjht, or5H.l percent: they 
were partly successful as rejjards of tlieir objects, (>r 14.1 p(Tcent. while they 
failed as regards 51,045 objects, or per cent of tlu» (*ntir(‘ number.' 

It will be seen from tlu* table that strikes for increase of wagi's. which are by 
far the most numtTouK of all strikes, shown propoUion of entire success almost 
jirecisely the same as is found in the case of those for all causes combined. The 
jn'oportion of strikes .s<‘oking increa.s<‘of wages which lesult in ])artial .success 
(18.2 l)er cent) is slightly above the average, while total failurt' is somewhat le.ss 
Ireijueut when the demand is for increase of wages than in the cas(‘ of all .strik^'.s 
combined. On the other hand, strikes against decr<‘a.se of wages are ])artieularly 
unsuccessful, no les.s than 10.5 per cent failing altogetlicr. and only 41.0 per cent 
showing entire success. 

Strikes regarding the hours of labor, which are no l(‘ss than one-fonrth of the 
entire number, are sfunewhat more successful than those for most otlier eans‘\s. 
Duiing the y«“aiH fr<tm 1 ,m,s 1 to lOOO tin* workingmen were .successful lu 50 5 per 
cent of the cases wiieie tln-y .sough! lediiclioii or reu<l,iu.st!m‘nt of hours, ]iayineut 
for overtime, etc., while only lu 20.5 jku' cent of their strikes for this obiect dul 
they fad allogetlier. 

Strikes regaidiiig the methods nt ad.iusting and of paying wages, whicli, as 
])(»inted out in aiiotlier coune<‘(ion (]>. 051). inelude a eonsuierable van<-ty of <lif- 
fer«*ut objects, show a little le.-.s degree <>( i‘nlir<‘ .success Ilian is found m the case 
of .strikes for increase of wages, while ;{S g prr rent ol sinkes for thes(< latter 
objects resulted lu entile fadiiie for tii<‘wm kingni<-n The result of strikes for 
the' lecogmtiou of th(‘ union <loes not show inateiially dilTeiing proportions, a 
little more tlian half of them n'sulling in entile success and .{5.4 pi'r ci'iit in com- 
jilett' failure. 

Sympathetic stnkes. as readily seen by the table, aie ])eeuhaily unsuccessful. 
For the years |m,mi to IttOO tli<‘ workinguu'ii weie siiecesst nl m their object in only 
21 0 per cent of the establisliments where they stria k out -d’ sympiitliv. This 
seems to show that the .sympathetic stnke whu h is eert.iiiily uiipo^in'iar witli 
pt'opli' outside tlu' working elasst s, is not a vei y elfectn o method <.)t industnal 
warfare. It is prohahly liue that woi Kiugnieii sinke m sympathy only when the 
weakness of the jiosition of tlios<‘ whom they seek to aid lia.s become manife.st, so 
that th« "hanct's of a suc(‘(‘s.sfnl result aie slight. It is also tine t.liat, o.xi'ept so 
far as tli'‘-e who strike fiom sym^iathy are employed in th(‘ same estahlishuients 
as the original strikers,or in e.stablishments veiy diieetly coiniected with tho.se 
in whicli tlie original strike oieiiis, flic eniiiloyer against whom lh<' fiist strike 
wa.s diiected is not vi'iy diK'clly ami poweiliilly influenced by tlie .symjiatbetic 
ce.ssation of labor on the part of other workingmen 

Stnkes against the employment of nonunion men. memlieis of other nnion.s, 
obnoxious foreni(‘Ti. negroes, and other ]iersoiis, are somewhat more unsiu'ia'ssful 
than most otlier classes of stiiki's. While 51 7 per ( (‘iil, of strikes of this clas.s 
weie won by ibe Workingmen, the propoi tion of p,n tially successful .strikes is so 
small that no less than 48.!> i>er cent of tin- .strikes liaving tliese oiijects were 
entire failuu'S. Even inoii'lui.sucei's.sful are strike.s se<‘king U> se<‘urc the rein- 
stati'ment or the retention of inenilK'r.s of the union oj- of t)ther emjtloyei's, only 
85.h per cent of which were wliolly successful, while 57.7 is'r cent faih'd entirely. 

Stnkes regarding apprenticesliip and tin* eni]>l<ivment of young jiersons and 
children .diow a .somewhat larger pioportion totally successful (5!).t p(*r cent) 
than in the ca.se of all strikes cornbim'd. but very few of th<‘se strikes result in 
partial success, so that the failuri's ari* as liigli as 87 7 ])er cent. Strikes regard¬ 
ing the ii.se of macJiinery and aiiiiliances, wliich aie < oniparatively few in num¬ 
ber, show very unfavorable results to tlie woikingmen. no less than 57 percent 
of them proving wholly iinsuecessful. Miscellaneous strikes, which cover tho.se 
seeking a large variety of different objects, especially such as relate to the meth¬ 
ods of work and the conditions of workshops, aie mori* succe.''.sful than all classes 
of .strikes combined. 

From these statistics for tbo cau.ses and results of strikes we may conclude that 
strike.s seeking an increase of wages and those regarding hours, which togetlier 
include about two-thirds of all strikes, are relatively more successful tlian the 
average for all strikes. The most unsuccessful strikes are those against reduc¬ 
tion of wages and tliose in sympathy with other strikers. 


'The proportion of hiiccc.hs ii.'i (‘siiniHto*] l;y ihc nutttlH-r of chiim"' <iitri'r«i siinew Imt from the propor¬ 
tion of poeoetw (iS iiH‘ahiirt.Nl uR‘rd\ l.y ihc ihijiiUt ..f csinbli-litm'iiis iiiroi-U'-i l,y wtriki-s This Is due 
to the fact that oflcit'•irikCH (K'cur for two or tuore chiim-s. aii<1 (hnt tin- dunlicaliotMif them and of 
their results makes the prop<,>riions of suei ess mid fniluro \urv si>mevvlmt from ilmse found on the 
other basis. 
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6. SacooM and failure of strikes by industries.—Hitherto w(‘ Iihvo been considering" 
tlie roHiiltH of HtrikcH as regards indnstriee as a whole. We may now present 
similar statistics for the leading individual industries, for the years from 18B1 to 
1000, as compiled by the report of the Department ot Labor for 1000. The follow¬ 
ing table shows for the leading trades the percenta^je of establishments in whicdi 
strikes succeeded and failed for the 20 years, distinguishing between strikes ordered 
by labor organizations and those not so ordered. Unfortunately it is impos¬ 
sible to ascertain the i)ronortion of strikers for each trade who succeeded or who 
failed in obtaining their demands. 

Per cent of attahliHhmenis in which strikers succeeded, micceeded partly, and failed 
in strikes ordered and not ordered, by organizations, by industHcs, January 1, 
1881, to December 8!, I9(HI. 

TThls table docn nut include Ibo rcsultK fur ;17 cstuiilisinnonlN for wliich the data were not obtain- 
abu* by rciUHon of the fju't tliat ><trikeH were hUII pending, etc , and 101 esfablishniciils eiiKHKOd in 
Hlrlken for which informutlun was not ubtiilnable as to whether they were ordered or not ordered by 
orgtinl?:Htions ] 
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These figures show very distinctly tlu^ fact that strikes orden^d by labor orgain- 
zatioua are more successful than those not so ordenjd. Wliile the workingnu'n 
were wholly successful in 52.Ht> percent of the estabbslnnents in which strikes 
were ordered by trade unions, they were successful in only 3.’).50 per cent of the 
establishments in which strikes were not so ordered. The pro]>ortion of entire 
failure for strikes ordered by labor organizations is only 33.54 i)er cent, while 55.39 
per cent of stnkes not ordered by organizations were entire failures. 

It might, indeed, be argued that tlie fact of the greater j>ro])ortion of success 
among strikes ordered by lab(>r organizations was due rather to tin* greab'i* skill 
and intelligence of the workingmen in the trades when^ most strikes aie ord<'red 
by organizations than to the mere element of organization itself. It is. of course?, 
true that in those trades in which the position of the workingman is naturally the 
strongest, we find also the stronge.st trade unions. Nevertlieh'ss, a comparison 
between those stnke.s in each piirticular trade which are ordered by organizations 
and tho.se not so ordered shows in most instances that strikes orderisl by trade 
unions are more successful than those which aie initiated witlamt the action of 
a labor organization. 

Further light as to the elfeet ot ^trong lah»)r organizations in promoting the 
.success of stnkes may be obtained by a comparison of the resnltsof .^^nk^‘s in e»‘r- 
tain leading industries wIktc workingmen an* known to be strongly organized 
with results m othei hading industries when* the employees are mther umu'gan- 
ized or weakly organized. Tlie same 9 trades of each class, whudi w<Te selected 
for comparison as regards the inimhor of stnkes and stnkers. may lie compared 
U.S regards results. Tlie following tabh* pres<?nts such a comparison: 

liesuU.H of }i(rik<s in ovrioin hatihuj iii(h(slric.s. 
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It will be seen that in the 9 trades selecte<l as being strongly organized the 
workingmen were successful, on the average, in 48.97 per cent of the establish¬ 
ments in which strikes were ordered by labor organizations. They were partly 
successful in 12.77 per cent of the establishments, and wholly unsuccessful in 
39.15 per cent of the establishments in which strikes were ordered by labor unions. 
It is true tliat these figures sliow a somewhat lower degree of success than is 
found for strikes ordered by labor organizations in all industries combined. The 
favorable figures in a numlier of industries which can not with certainty be 
grouped under 'the head of strongly organized industries, some of which, indeed, 
are misleading because they represent the results of only a very small number of 
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8tnkeB, to brinf? about this discrepancy. On the other hand, a compari¬ 

son between the » stron^^ly organized trades and the 9 which are known to be 
weakly organized shows a imich higher proportion of success for the first group 
than for the second. In the weakly organized industries the workingmen were 
successful, on the average, in only 28.8:3 ])er cent of the establishments in which 
strikes were ordered by labor organizations, while they failed altogether in 58.48 
per cent of the (istablishments where strikes were so ordered. This marked 
difPercnc(‘ is not solely to b<^ attributed to the ditference in the strength of the 
organizations, siiute many other factors enter into the detennination of the rela¬ 
tive strength of workingmen jus against employers. Thus, in the coal and coke 
indu.stry, which shows ati excetjdiiigly low proj)ortion of success for strikers, the 
very great oversupply of labor, and tlio periodicjU seasons of unemployment, 
nmder th(' position of tlie workingmen in strikes (‘.specially insecure. There is 
reason to b(.Mieve. however, that tlie fact of strong organizatioTi is an important 
element in the explanation of tlie mark(*dly higher degree of success sliown for 
the first 9 trades covered by the above table as eoinpared with the .second group. 

The proportion of sncc(“SH in strikes ordered by labor organizations among the 
trades enunn'ratiHl is the highest in the machinists’ trade, wluTe 57.05 }>er cent 
of all Htrik(‘K so ord(a(*(l were wholly Hucc(‘ssful. The building trades come next 
with 55.24 i)er cent of strikes ordi'i’i'd by unions wholly siicce.s.sful, and only 81.58 
p(U' cent wholly iinsuciteshfiil. The iK“rcrntag<‘s for stnkes connected with trans- 
uortation do not diller greatly fioiii tho.se for tli(< building trades. On the other 
hand, in the brewing industry, which must rank as stroiiglv organized, the pro¬ 
portion of entire .success is only 87.20 pci cent, while in the tobacco industry, 
although th«‘ pfwentage of entin' success is somewhat greater, the partly success¬ 
ful stril(('s ar(‘ relatively few. so that 51.00 per cent of all strikes orderecl by trade 
nnions proved unsuccessful. 

Among tlui weakly organized trad(‘s the low(‘st proportion of succes.ses is shown 
in tlu‘ manufacture of rubber gocsls. where the working peoide gained their point 
in only 7.00 per ei'Ut of the esiabhshiiu'nts where stnk<‘s were ordeivd by labor 
organizations, and in <ml\’25.58 per cc'iit of tin* (‘stablishnumts wher(‘they W(‘ro 
not .so ord(!r(‘d. It .sbouh! hi'noted, howtwer, that the entire number of strikes 
among the makers of rublx'r goods is comi>aratively small, so that the figures 
for results are less signiticant than they would 1 h‘ m a more important trade. 
Th(‘ great cotton uianiifacturiug indnstiy also shows th<^ employees conspicuously 
unsuccessful m their strik(‘s. In only 12.11 i)er cent of the establi.shments where 
strikes w<u’(‘ ordeiH'd by trade unions did tliey ]»rovc wladly successful, while in 
05.58 per cent of .such (‘.stabli.-'hments they failed altogether. In establishments 
where stnk(‘s weni ordered otluu'wisi* than by labor organizations, the working 
peoid(( in this industrv Huccec'ded in 22.15 percent of the cases, while the percent- 
ag«^ of failure is evtui higlier than for strikes ordt-rt'd by labor organizations, 70.10 
per (‘(‘lit. Th(( great coal and coke' industry, in winch strikes are more prevalent 
than in any other, sliows also a decidedly low degree of success for the working¬ 
men. Strikes ordered by tradi^ unions wc're succe.ssful in only 18.54 per cent of 
th(' estabiishmt'nts, partly successful in 88.59 per cent, and (Uitirely unsuccessful 
in 47.87 per cent. The figuri's for the: mining industry differ somewhat in the 
case of strikes not ordered by labor organizations, but these also show a very low 
measure of success. 

Detailed coiimumt on the figures for strik(‘s not ordered by labor organizations 
will scarcely be neces.sarv. It may be noted that in the weakly organized trades 
the strikes ordered by labor organizations do not show so mucli greater success 
tlian those not so orderi^d. as in the strongly organized. This is to l>e expected, 
since the presence of many unorganiZ(*d workers in a trade weakens gi’eatly the 
position or those who are organized. Tlu; strikes not ordered by labor organiza¬ 
tions in the stnmger tradt's sliow a greater inea.sure of .success than those ordered 
by unions in more weakly organized industries. 


1# 
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n. RESULTS OF STRIKES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

1. Great Britain.—Tlu* British statistics show the ieMills(»f strikes and l<K'k(mt.s 
combined from to ISlMh Tlie most satisfactory iiasis for comjmiison bidn^ 
the number of employees tlnown out by strikes and lockouts, tlu^ follouiim tabh‘ 
^dves these figures with an indication as to tlu'Buecossorlailureof the employees. 
The total niimlier of persons atFect<‘<l as given excludes a small nunihei concerned 
in strikes and lockouts for which the lesults were mU reported. The figures, nt) 
to 18!)7 inclusive,relate to tlie entiie number tlirown out by strikes ami lockouts, 
while those of 181)8 and l8t>D repres«‘nt only those din'ctly interested in the dis- 
juites. The difference in the proportions under tlm different methods of < alcula- 
tnui. however, is not great. 
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It will lie ob.served that for tlie last 0 years covered by Hie statistics, which are 
presented separately, there havi- heiui considerable variations from year to year 
in the relative .success and failure of tlieem])loyees. wliile the proportion of strikes 
and lockouts wliich re.snlted in e()mpronnses was especially suh.iect to variation. 
In the, absence of move adeijnate mforniation as to the ehanges in industrial con¬ 
ditions and the other circumstances, it will not b«- di'.sn able to atteniiit tocomm<‘nt 
as to the causes of these variations. It should he noted e.specially that the totals 
tor any particular year will lie affected greatly hy the results of a few large 
strikes, since, as we have already seen, a large projiortion of the total number of 
jiersons thrown out of emjiloyiueiit in (Treat liritain are concerned in a few lead¬ 
ing disputes. 

For the 11 years covered hy tie' statistics there were d.lGS.dfiT persons thrown 
out of employment in strikes and lockouts for winch the results were ri'ported. 
Of these, 1,170.403, or d7.(> percent of the total number, were successful m winning 
their objects, while 1,049,111, or 3:1 2 per cent, succeeded in obtaining a compro¬ 
mise wliich gave them some advantage. On the other hand, 942,410, or 29.2 per 
cent of the total number, were engaged in strikes and lockouts in whicli tlie 
employers were successful. From these figures it would appi.'ur that strikes and 
hx^outs result much more to the advantage of the employees in Great Britain 
than is the case in the United States. It will be remembered that from 1881 to 
1900 only 51.74 per cent of tlie persons thrown out of employment by strikes in 
the United States succeeded in gaining any advantage, while in Great Britain 
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Hourly 71 (;<‘nt woro KUccoH»ful or partly succesHful. The proportion of 

oiiiployooH enguKod in wholly successful strikes in Great Britain during 1889 to 
1899 was per cent, as compared with 35.02 per cent in the United Sates for 
the years 1881 to 1000. 

It is noteworthy that the English statistics show a very much larger propor¬ 
tion of strikes and lockouts resnltiTig in compromises than those of the United 
States show. No less than 29.2 piT cent of the employees affected by strikes 
and lockouts in Groat Britain from 1889 to 1899 were concerned in disputes 
which were settled by compromise, while tlu; proportion of emi>loyees thrown 
out of employment in compromised strikes in tlie United States was only one-sixth. 
It is a well-known fact that labor organizations are more general and more 
strongly organized in the United Kingdom than in our own country, and this 
fact pos.sibly accounts for the greater success of the English employees in their 
diymtes with employt'rs. 

The reports show tliat tln‘ British employees were much loss successful in 
their disputes with <‘mployers during the period from 1894 to 1899 tlian during 
the p(!riod from 1H89 to 1893. While tlie proportion of compromised strikes was 
almost th<‘ same in eacli period, only 25.7 ixn- cent of the total number of employ¬ 
ees affected by Htrik(‘H wen* wholly successful during the second ]>(!riod, as com- 
jiared with 45.4 p(‘r ci'iit successful during the first p<‘riod. 

The following table sliows tbeiiumlierof individual strikes in Great Britain and 
Ireland from 1889 to 1893 for respt*ctiv«^ causes or objects, together with the num¬ 
ber in wliich the employei's succeeded partly or failed. 
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It will bo ob.served that out of 4,520 strikes during this period, 1,815 succeeded; 
1,055 succeeded partly, and 1,284 failed. Disregarding those tlie results of which 
were not reiiortcd, we find that 44 per cent of the .strikes for which the results are 
given resulted favorably to tin* (unployeos, while 25 tier cent were coinpromisod, 
and 31 per cent resulted in favor of the employers. The largest number of strikes 
was for increased wages. As in the United States, we find that the m’oportion of 
successful strikes for this cause is somewhat larger than that for all causes com¬ 
bined, while the proportion of partly successtul strikes is also conspicuously large 
and the proportion of total failures conspicuou.sly small. On the other hand, as in 
the United States, strikes against a reduction of wages were much less successful 
than the average, almost as many resulting in entire failure as in success. Theeame 
statement applies to strikes against conditions of work, materials, tines, etc., a class 
of strikes which does not correspond closely to any one head in the American 
statistics. Strikes against the employment of nonunion men were also conspicu¬ 
ously unsuccessful, and the small number of sympathetic strikes shows the largest 
proportion of failure of any class. Strikes in favor of the reduction of hours were 
somewhat more successful than the average, herein resembling the results in the 
United States, where such strikes have been relatively successtul. 

A more satisfactory method of comiiaring the results of strikes is by taking 
the nuiiilier of persons engaged in successful, partly successful, and coinpro- 
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iiiihod atrikeB, rather than theaeparaU' atrikos thom.solv«‘s, aa a bjiaia. Such ata- 
tiatica, classified according to the causes of strikes, are available m Great Britain 
(U)ly from 1896 to 1898. It will not be profitable to prtjaent tin* figures for eacli 
separate year, since it would require a very detailed atudy to aacertaiu thecansea 
of the marked variations in the results from year to year. 

The following table shows for the.se years the numln'r of persons actually 
striking or actually locked out (not, as in the previous tables, tht! total number of 
l)er8on8 thrown out of employment by .strikes and lockouts) m strikes and lock¬ 
outs involving the respective classes tif cau.ses, together with the number of 
employees who were succe.ssful, who faib'd, or wlio sn<‘('<‘eded in obtaining a 
compromise. The table also shows the percentage of the total number of persons 
engaged in strikes and lockouts for particular causes who were succe.ssful, unsuc¬ 
cessful. or partly successful. 

The peno<l as a whole is so short, and tin* effect of the f('w grj^at strikes u[)on 
the statistics is so strong, that the whole comparison is not altogether satisfaebuy. 
Nevertheless it doubth's^ presents a r(‘asonably ac'curatt* view of th<' relative suc¬ 
cess and failure of strikes for different classes of causes in the United Kingdom. 

Nuviber andpcrccntayr of virijihnjecsstrikttuj or locked oni in (ivmt Britain, LS'.Hl- 
18US, III striker and lockouts Jor rcspcctirc classes of causes. 
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It will I)e observed that there were, counting a few persons engaged in strikes 
as to which the results were not ascertanuid. (»29,70d persons actually striking or 
locked out in Great Britain from to I8I)H. Of these, 17:1,764, or 27..") piu‘ cent 
of the whole number, were succe-ssfiil in winning their point, while or 26 

percent, were partly successful. Th(? luiinber of enqiloyees engag(‘d in strikes 
and lockouts in which the employers W(‘re wholly successful was 2 h 8,469, or 4r).8 
per cent. In strikes involving wages as a cause 2H.9 per cent of the employees 
concerned weresucce.ssful and 24 percent partly successful, tiiese ifroportious not 
differing greatly from those for all classes of strikes combined. The strikes hav¬ 
ing changes in hours of labor as an object were apparently astoni.sbingly unsuc¬ 
cessful. less than 18 per (^ent of the employees engaged in such strikes attaining 
their objects in any degree. This result, however, was brought abr)ut by the 
defeat of the strikers m one or two large strikes invt)lving a great majority of the 
total number of persous engaged in strikes for this cause. Strikes (concerning 
the employment of persons or classes, the larger number of which are directed 
against nonunion men, show a largo i>roportiou reMilting in comiiromise. 42.5 per 
cent, while the proportion of emuloyees securing compromises in the case of 
strikes regarding working rules, aiscipline, etc., was still higher—46.5 per cent. 
The proportion of strikes for these two classes of causes which wholly failed was 
a(!Cordin^jly considerably below the average. Strikes designed to secure reco^ition 
of the union and to enforce the principles of unionism appear to have resulted bv 
far the most favorably to the employees, 72.5 per cent or tho,s(f engaged in such 
strikes having been entirely successful and 10 jier cent partly successful. These 
figures contrast with tlm moderate proportion of success for strikes for the recog- 
mtion of the union in the United States from 1881 to 1900. Sympathetic disputes 
in Great Britain show results very closely parallel to those for ^ classes or dis¬ 
putes (combined. 

It should be remembered in contrasting the results of strikes in Great Britain 
for these 8 years, 1896-1898, with those of the 0 years, 1889 to 1898, as indicated 
above, both that the basis of comparison is entirely different, and that strikes for 
all classes of causes were much less successful during the latter period than dur¬ 
ing the former. 
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2. France.'—Th(^ following table hIiowh for each year from 1890 to 1899 the pro¬ 
portion of all Mtrikers in France wlio were engaged in eucceseful, partly success- 
fill, and unsuccessful strikes, respectively: 
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It appeiirs tliat, taking the 10 years as a whol(‘, only 18.01 jiit cent of all persons 
engaging in striki's were wholly siieci'ssfnl in si'cnring tludr (h'mands. This pro- 
})ortion of wholly successful sinkers is much h-ss than in th(i United States, where 
the HUty essful strikers from 1881 to 11)00 \veie8.’>.02 ])er c(‘nt of the entire number of 
strikers. On the oilier hand thi* numbei of .strikers m France who were partly 
successful in winning their objects was (‘.\tremely large, being no less than 48.;W 
per cent of all strikers, a.sconipare(l with 10.72 p«‘r cent of strikers in partially suc¬ 
cessful Htrik*‘s m the United Stati's. It thus appears that French striWs probably 
on th«‘ whole result (piite as much to tlu* advantage of the employees than in the 
United States. Only 88.08 per cent of all strikers during the period covered by 
the French tables were wholly unsuccessful, as compared with 18.20 per cent in the 
United States. 

If we take ns a basis the number of sc^parato strikes instead of the number of 
strikers, we tiiid that 24.10 ]>er cent of all strikes in France from 1890 to 189!) were 
wliolly successful, wliih^ 81.2!) iicr cent were partly succi'ssfnl. and 44.01 per cent 
wholly unsuccesstnl. From tlo'sc figures it would ai>])ear tliat in France larger 
strikes an* more lik»‘ly to result in comiuomisi* or partial succe.ss for the employ¬ 
ees than th(‘smaller striki's, since tin; pioportion of strikers in eomproini.sed strikes 
(48.88 per (amt) is considerably higher than tlu* projiortion of all strikes which are 
comiiroinised. (Jonversi'ly. tlu' proportion ot stnk(*rs who were wholly sucia'ssful 
and the proportion of strikers wliolly nnsuccessful aie both smaller than the 
corresponding proportions of strikes which were wliolly successful or wholly 
unsuccessful. 

Taking the results of strikes for separate years, we find very considerable varia¬ 
tions in thed('gre(‘ot success. Since the lesults of a few large strikes have a pow¬ 
erful iufiueiice upon the number of strikers who are succes.sful or unsuccessful, 
it is impossible to draw any general conclusions as to th(( causes of these varia¬ 
tions. Th(‘ year 18!i!) is especially conspicuous for tlie very large proportion of 
strikers who wore engaged in compromibeU strikes, 70.5 per cent of the entire 
number of strikers. 

The Fiv'iich statistics mak(‘ it possible to judge of the relative succe.ss of strikes 
of different degrees of magnitiKle, The following table, cowering the years 1894 
to 1898 only, sliows the percentage of the total number of strikes of each size 
which resulted in success, partial success, or failure: 
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It appears from this table that in Franco strikes involviii)? a larger nninber of 
i)er8on8 are more likely to prove successful than those inv(»lving a smaller num* 
t>er. although in the United States the opposite is true. Of the very numerous 
strikes in France involving less than 25 jx'rsons, only H jmt cent resulted in 
complete success, and 17.h per cent in partial sncce.ss. wliile n(» le.ss than (12.11 jx^r 
cent failed entirely. Thesefigur«‘smay be contrasted witli tlioseforstrikesinvidv- 
ing from 101 to 2(M) ])ersons. of winch 24.2 ]ht c«'nt succeeded wliolly. 42.1 ^H'r cent 
partly, while only 22.0 cent resulted m total failuri‘ Th»‘ corresponding |)er* 
(•(■ntagesof success for strikes involving from 201 to 5(>0 and from 501 to l.i>()0 per¬ 
sons. re.spectively, do not differ greatly from those for stnke.s involving 100 to 200 
])er.sonH. If we group together all strikes involving h'.ss than 100 ])ersoiis on the 
one hand and all strikes involving more than 100 persons on the oth(*r hand, wo 
find that of the smaller stnkes 21.7 ])er cent resulted in eiitire .success, while 22.H 
per cent of the larger strikes were wliolly sncce.ssfnl. Tlie differems' lieie is not 
gn'ut.bnt in lln‘easeof partially successful strikesthe workingmen s(‘eured mnch 
more favorable re.^ults in tlie larger strikes than in the smaller. While only 20.2 
per cent of tlie .strikes involving less than 100 per.sons witc partially suee(‘ssfnl, 
42 5 ]>er cent of tho.se involving mort* than iOO ])orsons were jiartially snecessfnl. 
A.s the reciprocal of these figures, more than half, 52 jier of the smaller strikes 
resulted in total failure, while only 22.0 per cent of the larger strikes were wholly 
nnsucci'ssful. 

The French .statistic.^ enable n.s also to compare tlie result.s of strikes according 
to tlieir duration. The following table shows the p<*rc(mtages of all strikes from 
1W)0 to 1200. lasting les.s than 1 W(‘ek, whicli resulted in sneee.ss. paitial Huccess, 
or failure, with the corre.sponding tigures for stnkes lasting more than 20 days, 
and with similar ]M*rcentages also for the numbi'v ot strikers engageil in success¬ 
ful, partly successful, and unsuccessful stnkes of tlie respective lengths: 
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It will be seen that of all strikes in France from l^ou to IHOO, 24.1 per cent 
rc'sulted in entire succe.ss. Short strik(‘s, lasting less tliaii 1 week, were somewhat 
more successful than all .strikes eombiiied (27.71 i)ej cent being wliolly sncce.ssful), 
but it must bo remembered that the results for all stnke.s are themselves greatly 
affected by the short striktes, which aie mnch more nuiiieions tlian longer ones. 
The proportion of partly successful stnkes among those lasting h'.ss tlian 1 week is 
soiiH'what smaller than the proportion for the entirt' numberol strikers, while the 
wholly unsuccessful strikes less than a week in duration Ix'ar very nearly tlie 
same proportion to all strikes of that length (42.M2 jx-r cent) as theentin; number 
of wholly unsuccessful strikes bears to the entire number of strikes (44.01 per 
cent). 

If, on the other hand, wo consider only strikes lasting more tlian 20 days, we 
discover that they are relatively much less successful than tlie average for stnkes 
of all lengths. Only 13.86 per cent of all huig strikes during this period were 
wholly successful, while 50 per cent resulted in total failure. 

The relative figures with regard to the percamtage of strikers in short and long 
strikes who were successful or unsuccessful show la'sults somewhat different from 
those indicated by the number of strikes, but confirm the conclusions already 
stated. Generally speaking, stnkes lasting less than 1 week are not widely dif¬ 
ferent in their re.siilts, as measured by this standard, from all strikes combined. 
On the other hand, strikes la.sting more tlian 20 days sliow a very low proportion 
of wholly successful strikers, 7.47 per cent (as compared with 18.04 per cent for 
all strikes), while the proportion of those who failed altogether (44.27 per cent) 
is considerably ^preater than the proportion of strikers who were unsuccessful m 
all strikes combined (38.63 per cent). 

3. Germany.*—Of the 1,288 strikes reported for the German Empire in 1809,331, or 
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26.7 i)er cent, resulted in entire success for the workers. In 429, or 83.3 per cent, 
the strikers were partially successful, while in 523, or 41 per cent, they failed 
altogether. The proportions, as indicated by the number of strikers, were some¬ 
what different. Only 18.3 per cent of all strikers were wholly successful, while 
tile proportion of those who were partially successful was extremely high—.52.2 
per cent—contrasting conspicuonsly with the figures for partly successful strikers 
m the Uniteil States. The number of those who were engaged in wholly unsuc¬ 
cessful strikes in Oerniany was only 2ft per cent of the entire number of strikers. 
It appears accordingly that, for this single yeai. there was a smaller projmrtion 
of German strikers who were wholly unsuccessful than was found in the United 
States for the years 1881 to IftOO. 

The Gennun statistics distinguish the results of strikes as between those strikes 
which involve single establishments only and those which involve several estab¬ 
lishments. The proportion of strikes in single establishments which resulted in 
entire success was per cent in partial .suoce.ss, 2,5.3 per cent, and in entire 
failure, 48.1 per cent; wliile, of strikes each involving several establishments, 23.3 
per cent were wholly successful; .54.:) per cent partly successful, and only 22,4 
per i;cnt (mtirely unsuccessful. This would appear to indicate that strikes cover¬ 
ing several establiHbmeut.s are likely to be more vigorously carried on and to 
result in greater advantage to the employees than those involving single estab¬ 
lishments only. 

The German report distinguishes also between the results of strikes in which 
labor organizations were concermsl and those in which labor organizaticins took 
no part. It appeal s that 2.5 pi'r cent of the strikes ordered by labor organizations 
were successful; 41 per cent partly successful, and 34 iier cent wholly unsnccess- 
fiil; the corresponding figure's for strikes occurring without the intervention of 
labor organizations being 2(! piu' cent; 22.8 per cent, and .50.5 iier cent. This 
shows, as ;n the United States, a considerably higher proportion of .succes.s (if 
partially successful strikes be grouped with the wholly successful ones) for strikes 
ordered by trade unions than for other strikes. 

4, Aiutria.'—The following table shows by years the percentage of the total 
number of persons engaging in strikes in Austria during the years 1894 to 1899, 
who sncceedeU wholly or partly m obtaining their objects, or who were whedy 
unsuccessful. 

Results of strikefi in Austria, ISOj^-ISDU. 
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The most notice.abln feature in this table is the very large proportion of strikes 
resulting in compromise, by which some advantage was secured to the employees, 
although they failed to secure all of their demands. Taking the period as a whole, 
no less than 57 per cent of strikers were partially successful in gaining their 
objects, while only 9.4 jier cent were wholly successful. It will be remembered 
that in the United States from 1881 to 1900 only 18.72 per cent of all employees 
wore engaged in strikes reported as partly successful, while 35.02 per cent were 
engaged in wholly successful strikes. If we consider both the succes-sfiil and the 
partly successful strikes as being, on the whole, victories for the employees, it 
would perhaps appear that strikes resulted more favorably to the working classes 
in Anstria than in the United States, since some advantage was gained by 66.4 per 
cent of all strikers—essentially two-thirds—as compared with only 51.74 per cent 
in the United States. Of course, however, it is impossible to know how great are 
the advantages actually secured in compromised strikes. 


1 Arbeitscinstclluiigeu uiid Aiissperrungen m Oestcrreich, 189S. pp. 28-83. 
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The proportion of success and failure shown by the Austrian statistics varies 
considerably from year to year. The year in which the workingmen were least 
successful was 1894, when 53.5 i>cr cent of them failed altogether to gain their 
objects, while the greatest success was attained in 18IH), when only 17.8 per cent 
were wholly unsuccessful. In fact, there seems to be a general tendency toward 
CTeater success on the part of the employees from year to year. Wliile this may 
be accidental, it may also be duo to a growing strength in tin' labor movement. 

If instead of the number of strikers, the number of separub' strikes be taken as 
the basis for the comparison as to success and failure, we lind that for the 
period of 6 years, from 1894 to 1800, per cent of tlie entire number of sepa¬ 
rate strikes resulted in complete success, whih* 43.3 per cent wert‘ wholly unsuc- 
ce.s.sful. and 30.5 per cent ])artly sncc»‘ssful. From this it would ap]>eav that the 
smaller strikes are more apt to prove wlndly successtul m Austria tlian tlio larger 
ones, since the proportion of strikes which were successful was considerably higher 
than the proportion of strikers who were successful. On the other hand, tlu' 
strikes in tlie smalhu* establishments seem also to have resulttnl in an ('Specially 
large number of complete defeats on the part of tlie workingiiHui. sinc(' the pro¬ 
portion of nnsiiccessful strikes is v onsiderably larger than thopropovtion <'f unsuc¬ 
cessful .strikers. It is in tlie larger strikes that compromiso most fr<'<iuently 
results, sinc(“ thepropoition of striki's which re.suItediiic()mpromi.'>e, 39 5 jicrciuit, 
is very much h'ss than the proportion of strikers engaging in jiartly succi'ssful or 
compromised strikes. 

The Austrian statistics di.stmguish bidwcMui strik(‘s involving Iheentin^ number 
of employees of a given class in the e.stablisbments affected and those involving 
only part of such employee's. As might be (‘,\))ected, .strikes involving the entire 
number of employee's are found to have bce*n mate'rially more^ successful than 
those which were only partial. When, however, the attemiit is made to ascertain 
wlietluT the de'gre'O of suce-oss varie's as tlie pro])ortioii of tlie total nninbe'r of 
employees who engaged in the strike, the Aiistnans have' thus far found it 
inmossible* to draw any generalizations on this basis. 

The following table shows for the years 1895 to 1899 the re'sults of strikes in 
Austria, according to the nature of tlio demands of tlie workingmen, these demands 
being grouped uneler tliree main heads:^ 

Bvmlfs of stnkrn in Aunfrid (urording to (Ufu.sc.^, 
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' ArbcilKfinst-cllmigcii uiid AiiW'piTriiiigrii in oostern'icli, {> iH'Wp, |> ;0, W.'H, p. IsiW, 
p. 32; isyy, p. 32. 


It appears from this table that in Austria strikes regarding wages and those 
regarding hours have been approximately eejual in their de'gre'o ed' success. The 
number of instances in which strikes involving wage epiestions re.sulted in total 
failure was .slightly less than in the ca.so of strikes involving hours of labor; but 
the proportion of strikes concerning liours of labor wbicii resulted in complete 
success was materially greater tlian the proportion of strikes regarding wages 
wliich had this outcome. Strikes involving demands other than those concerning 
wages and hours, which include especially demands for the employmeuit or dis¬ 
charge of persons or classes of persons, were relatively less successful than other 
strikes. More than half of strikeH involving this gremp of causes resulted in total 
failure. The proportion of strikes of this class resulting in compromise, however, 
was somewhat less than the proportion of compronn.sed strikes regarding wages, so 


Un these flgure.s the t»a.sh f<jr calculating the number of cjiusc'e is the number of separate demands 
made by the working people, as distingu)«he'd from the number of subjeefn giving rfae to dl'jpiites In 
the first instance, usoa a-s a basis in the statistics of euuse.'.H on p t>e>l 
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thrtt the proportion of wholly snccossful strikes for these miscellaneous causes 
was greater than the proportion of wholly successful strikes regarding wages, 
although less than the proportion of wholly successful strikes involving nours of 
labor. We may conclude therefore that, as in other cr>untrieH, 8tnke.s regarding 
wages and hours are those somewhat most likely to result favorably to the 
emidoyees. The Austrian statistics. liowever, do n< )t show any material difference 
in the degi'(!<' of success of stnkes for higher wages and tho.se against reduction of 
wages, such as appears in England and the United States. 

T!u* Austrian reports give intc'resting information as to the effect of strikes 
upon tlio ein})l()ynumt of tlie strikers. It appears from these figures that a very 
small proportion of the total number ot strikers are wholly replaced, against 
their will, as the result t>f the strikes. The proportion of the total number of 
strikers tlius replaced varie*! fiom 8.12 per (-ent m 1H{)9 to 5.7 per cent, in 1805. 
A small number of strikeus in eacli year h'ft (unployment willingly, but more 
than 00 per cent in ev<‘ry year were roiuiiiiloyed after the strikes, either under 
improved condition.s or nnib*r the same conditions as existed before. 

6 . Italy.—The following tabh* shows the proportion of the (Uitire number of 
strikes in Italy which resulted in success for the (‘mi>loyees, in partial success, 
and in failure for the ])eriod from 1870 to 1801, and for each yc^ar since 1802. It 
also shows similar pro[)ortious for th(‘ number (.)f strikers. 
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It will be observed that, for the years 1870 to 1801,10per cent of the strikes and 
25 ner cent ot the strikers wt're successful. The number of partly successful 
striKos in this iicriod wtis 48 per cent of tlie entire number, while partly sncce.ss- 
ful strites were 47 per cent of tboontiri' number. Tliese tigures show that the 
larger strikes were, on tie* wliolc. more advantageous to the employees tlian 
the smaller strikes. Conversely a larger proportion of the strikes fjiilod wholly 
tlnm the corresponding jiroportion of striKei>, tlie percentages being 41 and 28, 
re.spectively. 

(joniparing Ihi' results for the separate years from 1892 to 1808, we find that 
there are very great differences between tlie i>roportions of success and failure as 
regards strikes and the proportions a.^ regards strikers, but the general conclu¬ 
sions deducible from the percentages for the earlier years hold good here also. 
In most years the proportions of strikers who wholly failed to obtain their objects 
was somewhat smaller than the proportion of strikes which wholly failed. The 
proportion of wholly successful strikers, taking the period as a whole, was greater 
than the projiortion of wholly successful strikes. The results as regards strikers 
for the years 1800 and 1897 wt'ro enormously affected by the single great strike of 
each of those years among the hat maker.s of Florence, each involving more than 
40,000 persons. The hat-makers’ strike of 18!>0 was, at least for most of its par¬ 
ticipants, wholly successful, while in 1807 it resulted for the most of the strikers 
in partial success. Accordingly we find that 70 per cent of the entire number of 
strikers in 1806 were siu'cessful, as compared with only 88 per cent of successful 
strikes, while in 1807 75 per cent of the entire number of strikers were partially 
successful, as compared with 28 per cent of strikes partly successful. The very 
small percentage of strikers who wholly failed during 1806 and 1897 is explained 
by the result ^f these two gretit strikes. 
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The Italian authorities now omit the two j?reat hat makers’ strikes in their sum¬ 
mary tabulation of results apparently because of the unusual character of the 
industry and of the relations between employers and employees in it. In this 
way the proportion of wholly successful strikers in IH06 becomes 49 iH*r cont; of 
partly successful, 81 ])er cent, and of unsuccessful, 20 per cent; while the corre- 
sponaing figures for 1897 become 28 per cent, 45 i)er cont, and 82 i)er cent, resiKMi- 
tively. This change reduces the average percentage of wholly successful stxikors 
from 1892 to 1898 to 80 i)er cent; and that of partly successful to 88.1 i)er cont; 
while the proportion wholly unsiKieossful becomes 80.7 ]>er c('nt. 

The results of strikes for the earlier jjoriod, 1879 to 1891, may he comiwirod with 
those of theiK'riod from 1892 to 1808. Wliile2.") lu'rcentof the striKers in the 
earlier poriou were wholly successful, tlie proportion t)f wholly successful strikers 
rose to 80.8 per cent in the later period. This grt'utdiffereiu'e is cliiefiy dms liow- 
evor, to the re.sult of the one wiae*rea<-hiiig strik<^ among tlio liat makers of Flor- 
enc(‘ in 1890. The proportion of ])artly successful stnkt'rs from 1879 to 1891 was 
47 per cent, while in the latter period it was (uily 87.0 jier cent. It seems that the 
number of strikes which resulted in compiomisi* during the lati'r imriod was very 
much less than during the earlier period, and evi-n tlu' fact that the great strike, 
involving more than 40.000 piTson.s, in the Flereneo hut trade in 1897 resulted in 
partial suc(^es.s. fails to bring tli(» jiroportiori of partly succ(*ssful striki'rs during 
the later period up to within 9 p<‘r cent of the figure for the ('urlicr series of years. 
Tile percentage or strikers who wliolly failed was .slightly less during the later 
peri(Ml,20.I i>er cent, than during the eurliiT one, 28 ixu- cent; but li;vd it not been 
nir the favorable outcome of the two great strikes of the liat makers, the percent¬ 
age of failure among the strikers would have been considerably greater in the 
later period than in the earlier one. 
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APPENDIX, 


VIEWS OF VARIOUS WRITERS ON ARRITRATION AND 
I'ONCIEIATION. 

Tlio following extracts from, and abstracts of, tlie opinions of varionsproininont 
<H-onomi(* writers, labor leailors, and pin-sons who have bad ('XjK>ri(‘nc(‘ in rej;ard 
to conciliation and arbitration, may bo of inten‘st. Tbi'y are ^dven without com¬ 
ment and with no intention of indicafin^^ approval or disapproval in prixscntiiiK 
them. 


ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 


1’rtpi.T 1>.\ WiI.I.iAM H .Sa \ u Aiu>, M'crt'lai \ Nadnniil A'^'ocuii loii <0 Piiililci', lirfon- (lir ('<ntKrvs.H on 
Indiislnnl Concilmtion aini ArDilialion, Cliicatro, III , No\citilier, IKM Hi'i>ort. pp ^1 -k5 

Arintnidon, n'f onlniiinly iitid iiarrov\ l\ inicrpo-h-il, uim"! no projiiiM' of jMTiniiiiftu'v Aibilnition 
IH )i iiicii.'Hirn n Inch mu''t of iicccs''il\ ronipn'ln-int tlio cmsIciicc of ( oinlilions initiiifal to pcrnuinciit 
poK'c, 011(1 siH h nnaiMirc'', [.jiciiic I'lioiij'h iti(‘\ ho, if iiiiii/cd (»iily In ihcir rcvinciKt* scii''C will lx' 
foiiinl to lull fiir-'liort of c'«lfihl|vliin^r lii'-linirhiinnoin \Sc do hotter llmii !hi'« WcniiiHtx'arch 
for a luctlux] of conduct ini' I hose alTiJii' w lin h ari> nintiialh I lie concern of ciii(>loyer and workman 
upon a havix that will Mih''tilut(“prliiiar\ aKiccincntx lor contest and eontliel, ami thusaiilicipnle ami 
render m. .'•ecssary the opi ration of jiallialui' nicllnxls, which at best arc but temporary In tlieir 
elfect 

ConsMcr 1 "? 'I moment what aibitratioii reiilh iiu'ans' Arbitration nieans the seitleinciit of .some- 
tliliiK in coiitro\crs\, it presnppi.ws disputes winch are to he scttlcl by olliers timn lliose pnriv to the 
(im‘stious at issue, its outi ouie is almost invariably a comprotnHe. the terms of vvhieli are li.\eil In a 
third partv. and w :th w Inch on<‘ of the disputants at Ica't is ipiile Min* to be di.ssatisiled 'I'liis is not 
w bat We are seek ink Let ii'- liol be deeen is] b\ that w bull " keops (he w ord of |u'omise to oiir ear 
and breaks It to our hope " bin jirobe a little (le(‘piT, that the enre iiiav he lastnut 
i’oncilialloii. how ever, imiv be so iindcrspxxl and ap|(lie(I as to promise ami produce results much 
more jKTmaneiit and Jaslinir, imiec'l it has been so used ami apjilnsl m Jlelp’iiim and Ki'irlamI in 

fcoiiii' notable iiislatiees, w here It has lax-n so used as (o mean an ..pUs| method of comluncl action 

t(i secure the sell lenient of alTairs of mutual concern. but eoiii'i lint ion, as oidinarily iindiTsttxxi and 
used, siKinlies tliiit tiu' fairtu's eoneennsi have been iicrmitleii to ipiarrel and iiee(l a imshator. our 
eoiitentioii is tbul it is poor fioliey to allow Ihiiip's (o reach sin h a pass ,is dus. I llien'fore would be 
glad to strip from tin' won! all that -leiiilieam e w lin b aroii-es In tlie miml a sense of existence of 
grievances which m < d to lie soolhcil and iillcvinlixi It is a foolish as(e of o[iixirttiiiily to sit idl\ bv 
while the I'arties get wanned up to the lighting poiiil and linn otTer palliative proeeases to heal 
wounds that oiigdit never to Jnive heeii ixrmilted, for tin' lahor ami (lillieiillv of handling such <pie,s- 
tioiis IS therehv increa'cd an hiilniir dfobi ♦ * * 

The objeelive point in onr Minly of the jalxir problem must bo to (iisrov er some perm alien I. btisl- 
tie.sslike luctlnxl of setilement of all (|iiestions of mutual eonci'ni between cm plovers ami < mployed 
that will work with niiloiimlie regularity and ns a mailer of < oiirse, tlius forestalling all less eoiiiiire- 
hoiisi ve methods of liealing breaeln's bv prev eiitiiig the bleaches from oeeiirring 
Now, w lull IS this [)hm w lileh we believe eov ers all these [•oiuis ami effeeis the result hoped fof^ 
(’omprehelisivelj stated it is simplv a jdain biisine-s metliod. siieli ns precedes, almost invariablv, 
all eomtiicreia] transact ions \> here goorls are I'lirehased and soDI Naim'lv.a miilual iigreenient made 
heforb .sale or purchase l.y tin' buyer ami tin* seller, covering the amount and ‘jualilyof gfxxls, when, 
where, and how delivered, tlie price, and other niallers jneideiil thereto 
Tlie agt'neies by and through which the agreement H eireete'l are Ihe organi/atioiis rcfirosenliiig, 
respeetivelv, the buyer and ihe seller 

Spceilleaflv slated and precisely a« it is in operation under tin* reeommondnti(^ns of the National 
As.soelatlon of Builders. "A joint’oommittee. eom{) 0 s<sl of an eipial numher of delegates from the 
aasocialioii of cmplovers and from the association of workmen In any craft or calling, to which joint 
eomnnttoc Is referro'i all matters of mutual eoiieerri, the decision of the aatd joint committee to Ix' 
final and binding u|>on all mc'uibers of either ami l) 0 th aasoeialions If the joint eominlltei' he 
e(|uallv divMed on any question, then an nnifdre, who i.s chosen as the first item of hiisincss at each 
annual meeting of Ihe’joiiiteomniitlee.and eoiisi'qncntly before any dilTerenees of opinion have been 
reached. Is callCKlln, and then his di'clsion is final ami binding <m all f>arlles This urnnire must 
be from .some calling outside that of th(‘ craft concerned, pn'fernbly a jinlte of home of the higher 
courts onn such commanding position in the eommiinllvas to place In m above su.spieion. Nosirikea 
or lockouts to occur under any condilion, but work to proceed iiiidisfurbed • • • 
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AEBITEATION.' 


ProHldont Abthth T. Haiu.k.-^, Yalo Utiiverflity 

PrcKiilont Hadley UiitikH Unit llic demand for State arbitration, and especially for compulsory arbi¬ 
tration, coincNclilefly from the workin>?inen. After|K>intinKoutthe stipcriorixi'^lilonof tne employer 
In a strike, be eontinuew 

‘I if, however, (lie eiiiploy<'r (ati be f>rev<‘Tiled from protraellnj' the <lispiite, the position of the 
strikers is (lilfereiit Thi'y )iii\e oiilj to hold toyelher for a short time In onler to be assured of suc¬ 
cess They are placed oil the kind of vaniiiKO Konind enjoved by the man who jimkes a corner m 
wheat when a hirjre nuniber of peoph' have eontracls wliieli lliey must fulllll within a limited perhMl. 
This is the most |M»lent motive with those who <]«'niand compulsory aibitration 
“1'hev sui>port iliH demaml with '-(rony arKuments They urjje that the capitalist who builds a 
railroaif must uuderhike to si-rve the public eoniinijously. The more <'omp!ete the monopoly, the 
greater is the piihlii* necessity for iiiimien opted .service 'I’his public, nt'ed is jiaramoiiiit to all other 
considerations 'I'lie eiiiiilnlist shonhl not he aIlow<“d to withhold the necessary servi<’<‘ from the 
public, nierelj b<-eanse he can not tigns’with Jus workmen a.H to the terms of payment * * * 

“To this argiinK-iil tlieie h an eijunlly strong rej)U If l■ll|>ltal is to be eom[«efled to maintain eon- 
tinuonsservice on terms like ihesr, ii will b<' dilhenll to Inid investors who are ready to put their 
money intr) business enlerjirises u hii-h are snbjcet to this liubihlv Such an arningement as the one 
proposed, w hile apparenilv lair to both laborers and eaintulisis, is really quite on<“-sided U eonld lx; 
enfon-ed against the eiiiptov er, bn I not against | lie einiilov ce I/X borers can not beeoinjx'lleil to work 
on the basis of an arlotrator's award Tliev Iihm; not, as a rule, j>ro[>erly enoiigli to be liehl to siieli 
an iigreonieiil bv tlu‘ threat of pecnniar> damages No om- would put them in prison If they refuseil 
to aeee|it the inles oiTered Kv<-ii 11 thev eonld be thus emiipelhsl (o work against their own will, the 
Horviee rendiwerl iindi'r such t<Tms would rrscinble shivi* labor, and might become dangerous alike to 
the iirojiclty of the I'lnidovr and to the salety ol tlie pidilie 
“ If eaplUilisis are afraid (o invest their iiioiiev ill new eMter|irises, )>oih laborers and eoiHunicrs,suf¬ 
fer, the eoiisiuiier for hmk of new soiiiees of supply, the laborer for lack of lU'W lields of emplovinelit. 
Tli<‘ he-' to the laborer from (Ins eniisi' nmre tlmii neutrnli/es any goM which he imiv have ohlaiiUHl 
from tile (emjxtrai \ ('iiforeeineiit of his demands hv a lioard of arbitrators This is illustrated by the 
lilstory of tlie \ears l.s.s') and IHsa, v\ hen the imlustru's of (lie Cniieil Plates were virtually under a 
rOgime of compillsorv arhltralion (dining the time of the Knights of Labor] 

* * * * « « « 

“It may he ohjisied that the system of arbitration as adniinisti red liy (lie Knights of Labor was a 
oiU‘-side<1 one, ami tliat no isiiieliisioii can properlv be drawn irom smii an instance as to tlie ctTeet 
of equltalile arbitiation under piiblii' authority Hut reasons tuive iieeti already giv eii toshowthat 
arbitration nmU-r public aiitlmnlv is likelv to be one sidrd it is.soiiglit by the laborers a ml not by Uie 
eapilallsts It deals w ilh conditions w hnii aie as vet nnkimw n ami can not lx“ pieiia ted w all assur¬ 
ance by any noard of arbitrators If (he ilecismn of sneh a board is iinfavorafile to the workmen, 
tliey liave it in tlieir power (o iinllifj H if it is nnlavorable lo tin'capitalist, lu; mnsi nevertheless 
aeei'pt it 

*•**♦*♦ 

“ We are place<l in an awkward dilemma If W(' do not ndiml Hie principle of eompnlsory arlntra¬ 
tion w»‘ arc liable to interruptions of public s^rv ice at poiiils where its eoiitinnoiis niainlenanee is 
essential to (be comfort ami prosperity of tlie I'oinmunliy If, on the oiIut liand, wo adopt eoinpnl- 
Hory arbitration as a priiiei|)le, we are liable to an iiilerniption of the mvestmenl of eapilul where it 
Is essential to social and industrial progresv Tlu' public is the snlTenm m any event 

«««»:«»« 
“Fortunately, the practical chance of escape from our diloinina is rather better than the theoretical 
one. Kvery strike teaches either workmen or cti[>llHlisi.s some useful lewions for the future • * • 
Ko far as (he itianagers on eitlier side lieeoine in the true sense leaders of men, there is a chance for 
reducing lalxir disputes to a mmiinnm i'his jiiaj be a .slow and iimsatisfaclory remedy fur pre.sent 
tronblos, but it Is tlie only one which a|>pears (<i promise mmii liope of permanentsneeess 
“(Jovcriiment agencies for arbitration (uiii be arniiiged either to help or hinder this consumma¬ 
tion. * * * iiie history of hoards ot arbUration, both in Kuropo and America, shows imw little 
can bo aecoinplislied liy tli(‘ exerrme of political nnthoritj aftei a light has once liogun * * * \ 
very considerable jirojHirtioii of the disputes beiween labor and capital moy be characterized as 
wholly uniu i‘es.s»iry iin y art'tiie oiiti oine not of <lireet (iiiarrels. Imt of misumlersUindings The 
eninloyer wants to <io one tiling, tlie lalxirorstliink lie wanissomet lung else, they object to the latb-r, 
ainl he believ<‘s (hat t heji are taking exeentmii to the fonnor Or it may happen that the men pro¬ 
test ngainsl a rediK'iion in wa^n-s wiilmiit knowing what lhi‘ coinlitionsof trade really warrant, the 
employer insists on tlie redutiion wilhont giving nuis to sustain his ixisition, the workmen strike in 
the btiief that he is willfully refusing to give the wages tliey demand, when the (riitli is tliut he Is 
provcnte<l bv slieer inafnlily Aftim the strike is oneo inaugnraletl it is often too late for further 
explanations Hut a board of coneiliatlon, wiiether organlzial by the Cioveriimcnt or by tlie volun¬ 
tary action of oinployersiind cnifitojed, can render (tie greatest service in enabling each side to get a 
clear understanding of the otlier’s position Ticforc matters have gone so far os to render cool action on 
the basis of such an understanding inipos.sible 

“ If, before any dispute arises, both parlies eaii settle upon a satisfactory scheme for the determina¬ 
tion of wages and make a long-time eonlraet on this hasU, it precludes much of the danger of labor 
troubles, iiie svstoni vvliuii lias seemed best udapte<l to (his end is known as tlu* sliding scale 
“Where the conditions will admit of its use, it hius adecnled mfluenee in iireveiiting labor trouble.?, 
by settling in advance the share in wliuii (he laborer and oapiuilist shall uivide the advaiitagesof a 
rising market or the burdens of a falling one. nor is it, under favorable coiidilions, so complleated os 
to give rise to misnmlerstamling ami suspicion 

“From the employer’s sUnidpolnt lu* exception can be taken to the principle of the sliding scale. 
It undertakes to do for noncompetitive labor what economic foroe.s do lor competitive labor—to give 
the workman Iiie total value of what he makes, less a de<1uetion for the necessary profits of 
capital. But from llie workman’s standpoint then' i.s alwaj.s a jmssible ohjccllon which may 
prove very seri<tiis What if (he i>rii'eof the pnxliK't, leas the necessary <leduetinns, fails to give him 
the income lie neeils in order to keep hi nisei i ami Ins family alive'' Looking at the matter from this 
side he pro|xises another standard as a ha.sis of just remuneration—the htandard of the living wage. 
According to this view, lalxir should he paid enough to iinilntHln It ala good grade of efheiom-v, the 
amount necessary for this iairpo,sc being <leterinnied hj Iiie habits of life of the workers tlieniselves.’’ 


Uladloy, Eeonoml<‘s, pp ;f50-362. 
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IND0STRIAI AGREEMENTS AND TRADE ARBITRATION. 


OpllIKUlof NKW VoKR BcJAUI' i>K MKIHATUIS ASI> .VHIllTRtllON ' 

Thoexpcrionocof thclxNird IcHtististolhocoin loUon tluU two of the niohtoommon CHiisea of slrlkea 
art- UiiwillmgnesHoii the part of einploycrK (o rwogrii/'e tmdoh unions, and a lack of conlfality ou 
till; iMirt of euipIojiTH lowanl tlu'.r oniplovorM It may lio atHU'd. h-j k gciuTal projawition. tliat 
oiiipIojerH in tlim J^Uile aro. ii.'J a rule, onpOM-d to llii- organization of iluir I'liiplojirs into IradoM 
unioiH, and only lolorato tlicir oxislonce iH*caiiKi* they an* powfrli'Ns to j>rovcnt iliotn It is not likoly 
tlml tin; t’nipho'frsKt'tiiTaily woulij admit tlic triiili of this staUMiifiit In most insiaiioos omployrrs 
will state I hat thi‘\ have no ohjt'ctioii to the organ i/a lion of tlieir oinplovoes into unions, and that 
they iia\c no dosiro or purpose to interfere for oi aKallisl llimii Jliit their refusal to treat with or 
rerogni/e muon eoinniitlees. and their dis[iositlon to resent any so-ealled InterhTeiKS' with tlieir 
riglit to eondiiel their lajsmess as tliev pleasi-, so far as It lelates to <iiiesii,iiih of wages or labor eon- 
dilioiis, is a jTai'lieal repudiation of l)ie pniieiides of iinioiiisin aiul a most iirolilic eaiise of lutair 
Irouhies WoikiiiKmeii lia\e long siiu e learileu that w lien einidoyers lotuse to deal w ilh them save 
as indivnliials tliere is really only one side to the ease Tliey belieie that a union of individnal 
interi'.sts IS necessary, unless they are lo remain at a deeided di.sadi aiitage in their demands for what 
they ecaisider their hglit-s 

Tins general disim'litiiilion to re<’ogni/.o trades unions In a {irae(i<‘a1 way htis its origin in purl in a 
common lack of e<trdiaht\ on the (tart of the employers (owaril their employees Both sides are apt 
to a<-t from sellish mollies, ami it is, perliH|»s, not strange that in (he .slriiggl<“ (tie einplover di'sires U) 
have full control ov’er labor eoiididoiis, ami is Hot often willing to admit any close relation wdiioh 
would make these eondilioiis a )|iies(i(»M for debate A closer relation would )ea<l to a w i<ler knowl¬ 
edge of itie fnet.H as t<» v\ he!her labor w as reeelv iiig its fair sliaro of tli<“ i*rodu< t of labor, ami for this 
reason there is he.siiatmn on th<‘ part of employer'' If put themselvo'' in a position w here gmiter pule 
lleity, or a sciunilig snrrt nder of legal nglits, would he leeogiii/ed In \ lew of this ad tliiiie on the 
part of (‘inploy ers, and ol the great im rease in ilieiiC'iui'-uioustothe ranks of trmles nnions. there Isa 
growing need of a fair eoii'.iilonidon of llie he--l inean'- lor avoiding imlil''lriat di'-piiU's, or for tlu'ir 
m'ltleiiieiit Ity peucidiil iiieaii'i Itiuusi lie manliest timt any iiicIIumI utii<’)i h to be r(‘eeived with 
fiiviir by the great body <if ein|>lo\« es mii't be basoii ii|inn (be nglil of workiiigineii toorgani/e ami 
their right lo know the true eoiidilloii of tlie trades which may be invoh nl To be .siiecessftil both 
hides must meet on a eommoii bii'is at short range, iiiibmsl w illi a d<-stre for fairness and ( andor, and 
a delerniinaliori to rea< h lair eoiielusions There must he (l|s< nssions, w liieh will givi' onpordiiiily 
for giv Mig and taking argiimeiils, for learning eai It other s (loiiil oi v n-w, and for being inlliieneetl by 
reawnable conditions It is the opinion of tlie board dial these eomljtmiis eaii best lie nief through 
the medium of industrial agnsMuents la-tween emi>loveis and i iiiplov res, hv w hich all dispn lea shall 
bo referretl lo boards ot eoiieihadon and arliiiralion made ii|i 111 purl of ('iiiployersami in part of 
eni|>)o\ees This method of .seltimg labor «lis(.iites lias been p!irstie<| with great htieees.H iii ICnglumi, 
wliere Us use has led to a desire, on the (lart of emplovers, for the orgaiii/atioii of (heir ein[>loveen, 
because (.f the greater faeilily afforded for an op» n exchange of \ lews |i> a seillemeiil of luim1re<ls of 
disputes w itlioiil recourse (o strikes or loekmils, mni to indiisinal peace, v\ Inch has been of iiiestl- 
imihh' value to inanufaeinrers and fo hiimiieds of dioiisamls of w orkiiigiiieii Whether tins iiiethml 
of wellling iiidiislrial (ibimtes,shall be; oijie general mtlnseountry must lie with the emplov ers of 
labor It's for them to d. eide whi'lher, in the fai'c of eliaiiged ami ebaiiging indnstrial eomlitlons, 
thev are Ji’iiig lo open tin'way for free disciisHion and Intercourse, even ilioiigh it involves u 6ur- 
reiider on (‘a Ir part of what they deem tbelr rights 


ADVANTAGES AND DIFFICULTIES OF ARBITRATION. 


Extract from Ue|«m <d Nli .l<'sn'n I' W i i hs i.. iiovriiiur of feinisy Ivania, lk7K 

There are two, possiitly (liree, obji ets sought in the birmation of hoards of arbitration ami concilia- 
tion The tirst is to jireveiit differenees helweeii <'mphtye<l ami employers from becoming disputofl. 
and leading to strikes ami hK'koiil', and die seeoml h to mTIIc dispiiti's that havi' nnforlnnately 
nriseii, and to i»ut an end to.sinkes and hiekotiiv. shouhl they oeeur The third, object wTneli is jais- 
Hlbly ineludeil under the lirst ineiitiomsl. is (o promote mutual eoiilidence uml respect hetweeii Iheae 
two classes The only snUieieiit reason b-r the adopliuii of the prim ii»le is tlml it aceoinplishcfi 
these (>ur|a>si‘s 

Whether it has aceoinpllshcd ihcsi' objects in dm trades in which n lias been fairly tried in Eng¬ 
land can lie judged by tne facts set forth In the precediii/,' pages of this reiH)rt For mysglf, I do not 
hesitate to say tiiat it is not (iiilv the be-i method vet cleviscd, but (he only rational one for adjusting 
the relative rij/htsof emplovers and em(>loyed iimler die'present eoii-utution of industrial soeleiy. 
In making tins statement, J do not forget the metlio'l by strike-, and bx'konl.s. nor <lo I consider ft 
These nieihod.s are neither rational imr enilizi-d A vm t.-ry or defeat for eitin'r aide, under the 

f iressnre of .strikes or lockouts, iieitlicr proves or disproves tlie ju-'tiee of a posit mu as.sume<l. but it in 
air to infer that an award given by a board of arbitration, aft( rdiie consideration, would be as near 
just ami right ii.s it ispoasible forbiinmii judgment to reach It is (i>be observed, also, that a decision 
of a board .should not be, and in most cases is noi, regarded a.s a \ ietorv bv one side ora d<-feHt by the 
other 'There IS no exultation over \ ietorv. no smart over defeat, nor a determination to wait fora 
cotivciiietil season and revenge The hnniing <niestmns that a use are settled In a friendly manner 
Another advantage of a permanent laiard of arbitration, with stated meetings, is that it furnishes 
an opportunity, seldom posse-ised without these, for the workmen to obtain a knowiedge of th<; 
needs of trade and the (lemau<lsof the fiiliire l«>th njsm them anil the nianufaclurcTH. l.abor trou¬ 
bles are ns often the result of n luck of information as to the true wtate of a trade as of any other one 
thing It is true that workmen may be tobl the fiut.s remlenng a rdiietion necessary, but they are 
not inclincil to credit them, ami believe that affairs are not as rejireseiited In (he working of tho 
English boards, csneclally in fixing prices, notice is taken of (lie state of trade and eonii«>tUi<>n with 
other countricsand otherdistnct.s, and (he inforinatmii thus ga(lnTe<l, not by the emplover nnunbers, 
but by the board, is brought lo bear m the setllenient of wages * • • 

This suggests another and a most iniportaid advantage of these laiards Accepting the fact that 
unions of workmen exist, and will doubtless continue to exist, it i.H only through boards of arbitra¬ 
tion or conciliation of some kind that the trades unions ami (iiose employers can meet except aa 


' RejMirt of New York Board of Mediation uml Arhitratuiii, lyutl, p '>2 
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'1 li'‘ iiiiiilufactlircr and litN workmen ean never be brought face lo face lo iliseuMi trade 
questions, cxiH'iii when ihi-ir JiileresU are hostile Witli these t)<)ards there is a possibility of meet¬ 
ing as fellow rrn-inhcrs nf (lu‘ same trade, uhosc Interest h are iiidissoluhlv joined 

Another and nerliaps tiu; most nni>or(Hnt at! vantage of these boardK is the bringing of employer and 
employed logetner. and thereby inereasing their respectund esteem for each other, and the I'onsc- 
<inent growth of eonfidence One of the greati-st barriers to an understanding ladween eaiiltal and 
latior W a feeling on the part of workingmen that they are reganled as bidding a servient position, 
ami a feeling on the part of inanufaeliirers that theirs is a dominant one Onlof these feelings, 
which are altogetlu'r loo eominon.eoiiic a brixid of evils that have cost onr Indiisines dear. K\eii 
when nothing is farther from tin' mind tlian (he thoiiglil of idierishing siieli seiillmeiits as liiese, sus¬ 
picion, ever quick to grasp nn apiiearanee for a reality, catches at some elmnee word, and all the 
horrors of a lahoi war are th(* ri'siilt • * * 

Hnt the etilef advaiilage of tliese lioanls is that lliey form an open market wliere labor and laipital 
ean come together, and in a friendly .si)inl IIx what is " a fair price for a fair <la\’s work " In these 
hoards the stalemenis made hv each sale can be <-liaIteiigi'd, each other's arguments answered, and 
eHlimates ini[)eaelied i verily believe that, witliout limiting tlie inlliK'iiee nl lair eoniiietition. 
boards of arlairation, properly worked, alford tlie best means of tixiiig tlie market price lorn fair 
day's work I believe, moreover, that their action has a leiideliev to secure the maXlimnn prices 
which are eonsisiiuit with sleadv em|>loymeiu, and tliat the presence of an umpire prevents the 
ruinous consequeiiees to both |>ailies wbu b follow separation nj>ou a disagreeirKUit. 


inH'ICI ITIKS AM> OlUKI TIOSS 

The chief olivlaele eni'outitc'red in tlii' formation of boards of arbitration ami <“oneiliation, as well 
as in the earlier opetalioiis of the same, is siispicnm and prejiidiei' Tlu'si- are l he sources o| some of 
the most bi Hit and ill ad visisl s)i ikes and loekoiiis (lull (lie liisiorv of indnsiry has known, and it is tins 
tendency to <|uarrel n|)oii what .liidge Ketl te so apt I v terms “ matters of sentniK'nt ” that stands most 
in tlie wav of arlnliatioii Happih , (liese feelings h i e pas--ing away, a more inliniati' know ledge and 
a more gmiermis e'(iniale of (lie m Is of each othei aie remo\ ing (Ins snspieloii anil ormndlei' < )nee 
lioaids ar«‘ ♦•stalilisliisl, (lien \erv existciiee, as we have 'hown, tends to the rein<)\al of all soiiri'es (.>f 
strife founded n[>oii passion or igiioranee 

Aiiollierdillieiiliy llial arises iinniediateh upon the decision |o form a board is (lu> srioclioii of ail 
UJnplie Shall he be a permitiieiil ollieei, oi ehierii to decide a partieiilar ea'c' Sliall lie be practi¬ 
cally acquaitileil uiili the tra«le in winch In* is called toaef’ Or is tins not ne< essiir\, so tliat lie have 
the Ollier qiialiiieutions-' 'I'tieseare (luesiions Unit il •■eeins almost impossible to answer from the 
resulbsol ex|)erieliee ♦ * * 

<411 the part ol tlu* uoikineii there base been \ery si long ohjei-tioiis at times to w lint they term “ a 
stranger referee,” Imt it will hi' found that the siieeess ol a leleree will not ilepeiid n|>on liis pnielieal 
ai'ipiaiiitaiiee with tin' tnnle so nineh a.s it will upon the man Inmseli ii he is at all titled for Ins 
responsible position in oilier wa>s he can gain snfbeieiit knowledge of the Iradi* to eiiatile him t(» 
gh e a jii-sl and liilelligenl decision It seems, howe\ er, nd\ isabli* I Imt when it is possible, the ref- 
iTceshould be nn «,illei“r seh'eted b\ tlielioard, wllli ii tenure of olhee (he same as the hoard It is 
not well to wait until ihe .struggle begum, and eaeli side, pm Imiis, is striving for v letorv and all lliev 
can get belore the one who is to decide between (hem is named It is best lo select him w lieti jinlg- 
menl and leasoii rule In this eonnirv, I think, little dillieiiltv will lie experienced m seennng 
umpires 1 think it is possitde to name men in oiir own State in whose lairiie.ss and judgment our 
iron and coal iiid imt ties would be w illnig to eon tide 

When the pra< Meal operation of I hest> Imards is cotisnii'n'd, a vi'rv serious dillieulty is fonml in (he 
absence ol any reeogni/ed deli in (e piniciph' as a basis on which aw an Is shall he made Kor e x a in pie 
Firstnml foieinosi among itidiisinal (|nestions is timt ri'laliv e to tlie Wages of labor When tins is 
before a boanl lor decision | he <) nest ion arises at miei-, W’lnU shall he I he basis upon wliieli the avMird 
Him II be nnule''’ 11 is because of tins viny dillieiiliv that arbitialion boards I'Xi'i If there weresiu-li 
a basis ilelinitelv e.siahlislied and nnive'rsallv aekiiow le<1geii tlie di'cisioii as lo the wages at a given 
time would he a simple qiu‘stionof antlnnetic <)r bookkeeping II n to endeavor bxliseover what 
is fair an<l right at a given time iliat thest' lioards are orgaiii/isl As a iiiaUer of information it may 
besalil that in the piaein al o[>erHMoii of the lioanN, while all llu* lacts lelative lo prices, eomnetl- 
lion, ilemaml, and siqiplv, both of labor ami prodiieis, are considered, wages ate generally bused on 
the selling price of the aitieles prodiieeii Mi Kellie, in a noted arhiirntiuii in tiie < oal trades, found 
a e('r(nlii date at w lilcli the wagi's paiil for w oi k about (he eolIndies w ere saiisfaetorv to both sides. 
This neeaine (be ideal, ami .served to itx in a geneial wmv a lalio oi wages to puces that w'onicl be a 
HHlisfaelory one (o botli parlies luie nolice was taken oi aiivelmngi's ilml had oeeiiried that should 
serve to increase or diminish this laiio, such as ri-dm'iion in ihe Imiirs hiljor, inereasml expense 
from niine-inspeetlon laws, etc , and tlie arlnlialor in his award emb'uvored to approximate (hl8 
ratio as near as eonld l>e done w itlioul injimtn e or injiti \ 

It has been ohje<'ted to this course that it in\ oh es an exposure of sect els m eonneetion with on(“’a 
business that a manufaet liter sin mid not he called upon to make To arrive at the wages paid and 
prices received for aiiv eoinimxlity at a given time an inspection of hiMiks is necessary This ohjee- 
lion must arise fiDiii a misapprehension oi wliatis reallvdone 'I'lie hooks are not brought into the 
board, nor are the arbitrators as a body, nor any one of tlieiii, permit i<-d to inspect them An account¬ 
ant. sworn m>t to divulge the iletails', hut only the results, and (lie'C only to (tie laaird, unless they 
liireet slitTermiily, is elected He aseertains not how imieli it has cost to prodiiei' an article, unles.s 
soiigreed upon, nor how mneh tirofit has been made, Imt what was Uie actual selling price of the 
eomnuHliiy at tlie times desired There can be no objection to this No secrets are divulged, the 
aceonntaiit eo\ ermg bis work in such a way that it is impossible to trace a sale 

It is further argiusi. as against arbitration, that an uni|>irc may make mistakes. They are human 
ami <-onseqiienl!y liable to err What would be the result il thev did'^ It would bo a very careless 
orignoiant umpire, one who had no business to oeenpy (he position, who would makeamisiakeof. say 
2 per cent, in Ins award This wiaild be, il I lie awani held furU months, e(|ual to aliout half a week’s 
work—H (.lavs Would not tln.s loss be better iliuii a sMike or a lookout for probably many times this? 
A more pertinent answer to this objection might he to ask the ipiestloii whether an arbitraUir is any 
more liable to iimke a wrong decision than a strike or lockonf' That is, is cool deliberation more 
liable toerr (ban passiomite impulse'’ 

There is another objection that 1 imagine will have more weight in England than in tliis country. 
It Is Ihatarbitratioii is an attemi't to interfeie with tlie operation of natural laws, by which term is 
meant the politico eeommiieal ilieones of Adam Smith and his^sueoessors utid followers It is not 

f :eniiane to the purpose of this report to discuss the truth or faulty of these theories, It is enough 
or us to say that at present our knowledge a.s so industrial laws is extremely limited, and that the 
assumed facts upon which theories have been based, or from which these laws are deduced have 
been queslioned by scinu' able political economists Ilowever this may be, the law or theory is good 
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only »() lonp as tlio facts or phononivna remain the .same Tlicrc is niKhuiK'eternal in an eemiomie 
law, and when the facUt ehaiiKe or are modllital then the law, wliieli la only a aUteinent of these 
facts and their relations, chanjfesor Is nuxlided Would it he wise or tnithliil to sjiy that the facta 
or |)henoineiia of labor have not nndeixone a woinlerful elinupi* in the past century^ Have not 
elements been InirtKlnced that pnnnised t>erin!inence. that hti\e proihiced marked ehani^es in the 
relation of lalmr to employnient, and demand ehanges m i1h‘ '■tutenients of thev' relationn, or. in 
otlier woMs, of the laws' But no arKumeiit is necessary on this ixiiiii Nooncwill den\ that inter¬ 
ference Willi tlicsc laws IS possible bemand or supply may i»c iiuTcased or diiuini.shctl, iiiid lhu«, 
by a dehiicrate inicrfcrciicc, <-hnuircs to our n<l\ aiilaKc or disjKlvaiitajie made to on ur 

Just Here I Hiifrffest. the vital (|iiestiori as to the advaiitaKc or dlsadi mitiure o( a t ini ration N to be 
askcil \\ e must acknowledge lliat lusi so Ions as labor maintain its iiies. nt eonstitution Inter¬ 
ference with lliese so-called mws w ill oeeiir Now, is ii ttellcr to iiiieriere with lliesi- laws by tlic 
peaecfiil ami friendly methods of arbitration ami com illation or by the de'ii in ti\ e ami lioslile onen 
of strikes and lockouts'' 

lUAIU-a I'MOSS AM> AKimUArioN 

Ill the practical workings of artnlralioii Innlcs unions lime been found css.-nlial to n.s Kiieress. 
I'lu-y ha\e foriiicl the center ar<>iiii<l whieli tin- ctiliii- body ol labor, nonmiioiust jis well as the 
unionist, lias Kathcrc'l, and by « hieh lIn-worknicn luciiibersof Hie Ijoards lni\e been ch-eted As 
tin- result ol bis loiijr ex pern-nee, Ml Ketib- says 

“ 1 confess 1 set- no oryniii/alioti but trades luiioiis lo mil back iinon for tin- purp>ise of t omlin-linjr 
the business of eleetiiiK vvorkim-ii delet,oi(es It imist lie disiimiK niniei'lood dial I do not here 
itilend that members of a irmle society sboiibl eb-(-t tbt- workmen s aibiiraiors Jn all oiii staple 
trades thi-re arc iitiions, hut the nro port ion > -1 (lieir im-mbi-rs to i In- total mimbcr of w oi kiiieii d lifers 
greatly m dilTcreiit trades In all thert- are a greater nnniber ol w liat are ealled mui'-oeiely men 

"Ail the workmen, whetlier unionisis or m>t, should ht- rt-pre-ented on 1 In- arhilralion board ! 
suggest that the trudes-iinnm orgunl/,ulioii is at prt-sciit the most aeet ssibie im-aiis of earr\ lug this 
olll ” 

The organized union also gat lie rs (he fm (s upon w tin h t lie arguineiils foi the labor snle are baser 1, 
and It IS in tbem that tin- moral power resntr-s w lileli lias la t-ii louml not oid\ i-ssfolml but'iilllcielii 
It) the enforcing of the awarls t.f the laiaril 


JOINT B0AKD8 OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 

Abstract of paper of Mr .lost i-it I' W Kv Ks befim- tin- (’"iigrt -s on Imliistiial Com-i lint ion uml Arbi¬ 
tration, |S')I, pp U»-N! 

Mr Weeks in his {ia|a‘rdec-lan-s Ins opinion dial. eoinp<-iit mn is not a saiisfm li>ry im-tbod of mljlist¬ 
ing WHge-s, ami that it isalscj impossiblr- for legislatures to <l«‘l<'i inim- wngi-s laii h " I <lo nrrt la-ln-ve 
c-itluT III strikes or ha-koiil.s Strikes ami loekoiils seitb- nodiing " 'I'iir'y 'iinplv tier nit- w hn li e an 
liold Dll' tin- longest II grmbialiy < oiiies to a point w In-n- I In- long purse on the om- snh- gn c-s out 
i>r wher 'he other snle < jcU s(ar\ <- no hnigc-r The sii uggie is si-i i |e<l, not ber'aiis* right I ms ]>ie\ iiilc-rl. 
but Mm| i\ bc-causc- Imiimn emlnranei- tails 

Ne\erde les.s, it IS not impossilile tosetde (hc-se riUestiotis pc-aeeflllli "iWill agree- to take am 
• liH-stion. ] do not care- what Urn if I c-an get lialf a do/eii hom-s| men on eidn-r snh-, face to Im-e, I 
will nettle- tin- question ’’ '1 In- <-)iief point is to gel the pai tn-s together mil lemlly eoiiler'-iiec- Arbi- 
lialloti iiy outside- niidiorities, as by Stiil« boarris, ina\ have a ih'sirable elb-el, but du- most sin-eess- 
fiil resiilus are- to bi' obtaiiierl l>v e-om ilialnm ami iiegolndir)!! between rejireseiilalive-s of (he jiartb-s 
dn-mselv e-s If dn-y can sit down, e-ai-ii re-i ogiii/mg dint die other is not a seonmirel, ami tliat (lie- 
objee-t IS to get at the- facts ns lo the matter 111 wlm h bolli parlli-s an- liilere-sle-d, an adjustment 
can Ik- reaeln-d 

The chief foret- w hieli must he reln-d unon to eompe-l i>urii<-s to nl.ide- bv dn- decisioii.s of their rr-p- 
resentatives in joint boards or of outside- iMiards of arbilral n»n is public opinion Jn the last analy.sis 
oiirdoserninent tbri>iiglionl n-sls nnoii public- opinion 

'J'be main tiiiidraiicr- to die a<lof>(ion of methods oi arbitration and < one illation, in the o|iinion of 
Mr Weeks, is the belief on llie part of imiiiv e-mplo\ e-rs liml <jnestioiis relating to labor are matters 
which employers alone liavi- the right to de<-ide 

There are iiide-ed certain (pn-stioiis w liicti iim\ arise in tin-workshop us to wiin-li the ein|)lo\er 
ought to have- the only say, hut there- is aKo a large cleiss ol riueslioiis in wliu h In- is no more e-oii- 
eerne-el than the etniiloyce 'I'he assertion that the- right to eln-lale the- terms ujioii whledi labor shall 
he performed re-sts w idi the- emplo\e-r alone- m a nioiislroiis one- It means slavery e»r starvutioii. 
The eiiii>lo\e-e- has (he right to assi-rt his in<lns(rial indepe-miem-e ami hise<|Uality with liiseiiiplover 
Ife- (h-mands Ins living as his right, not us a favor, and is i-niuk-el to a veiice- ami eeiiial power in tln- 
dee-ision of the <|Ue.'tions that utfeet his inleresbiin Ills relations to his employer, Ins work, und liis 
prexlucl. 


NECESSITY OF ORGANIZATION OF LABOR AND OF STRIKES, 

Paper by Sami'K. (Iompehs, presnU-ut Amerieun Kedenition of Labor, before- t'emgress on liiduslrial 
Coiieilialioii and Arbllratnm. Chicago, di , November, pp 8'J, 'io 

•Speaking of strikes. I am free- to Ray that it is a subject more largely misumlerste«xl than any one 
subject that I know e)f Men believe that die only exisle-in-e eif a labor moveiienl is a strike, when, 
as a matter of fact, the strike is merely the external iiiaiiifestatioii anel du- infre<|uent inanifestation 
of the lalwr movement The labor movement is <-umed on day and tiigiif W hile- we are he-re dis. 
cus.sing the <|iiestioii of cune'iliation and arbitration, on the ipiesdem of orgaiii/aiion of workers ami 
employers, there are- eommitteos in the olhe-e-', in the meeting rooms with employers, obtaining and 
receiving cone-ession-- in the shape of wages, hours, and unproved condldon.s To .“trike-, as I say, is 
but one of the eruptions of the lalmr movement, anel one i>f the infreepieni oecurreticeHCon.sidered 
besldei the great work that the organization'' of labor perfe'rm. and even these-strikes men and women 
who are honest desire zealously to .see entire. Iy eIiiiiinHie<l or redue ed in mini bei But w ill dn-denun¬ 
ciation of strikes prevent blrikc-s' History has j>roven the very opposite to be llie fact. The truth 



Oftfi TIIK IJfmiSTKIAIi OOMMIS8ION:—ARBITRATION, ETC. 


In that whoti workinKtnon dcnoiinro wtrikos, uhon they arc led tothchcliof llmtstrikcsHrcc(»mi'lclclv 
u» t iH'ir iiijiirv, I heir attention iH(liv(‘rtc(l from thif-ineaiiN of defense, an<l greater ailvantaKC'nire taken 
of I hem hy iinfiii r, unNenipiiloiiN I'liijdoyerN, and strikes are provoked cut Irelynjinei’e'vsftrilv An organ* 

i/jithni Ilf lahor vsliK-h resolves that under no eireuinslain-cs will it strike reminds me very much of a 
inititm re'giment wliieh n-solved that upon the breaking out of war it will disband As one who has 
been Intimately and closely eonnected with liie laljor moveimuit for more tlian 30 years—from b<>>* 
IksmI— 1 say b) ymi that I liave yet to receive a copy of the constitution of any genorni organization or 
liwal organizalkni of lalsir wliieli has not tlie provision timt before any strike sltall be undertaken 
eoneillation or nrbitralioii shall he trle<l, and wKli nearly 12,000 local trade umoiiK in the United 
States I think that tills goes far to show that the organlzHlioiis of labor are desirous of encouraging 
amicable arraiigi'inciils of such schedules and coiiditioiis of lalsir as sluill tend to peace To urge 
arbitration previous to (he organization of labor simply means the destnielion of the interests of 
labor Arbitration is mu slraiigm to Kiiglmh workmen. Arbitration aas priutlced between the 
workingmen of Knglnnd and lluir emplojers for ipiilea long time, but their expenence demon- 
.slraled that arluiratinu, so far as they were eoncernesj, was considerably one-sided, and it is more 
than 2(1 years ago ihat (he workingmen of (Jn-at Hrltaln repudiated arbitralion as being inimioal to 
the interests of llritish workmen Ami it is ior tliat reason that with (lie growlli of theorganiza- 
lions of lalMir tlicri' lias been mnch .iiorc conciliation or confererence, resulting in the adjustment 
of ei'otiomje disputes 


JTECESSITY OF STRONG ORGANIZATION TO MAKE ARBITRATION EFFECTIVE. 

Abstract of paper of 1“ ,1 McGuiuk, «reretary of the Uiuted lirothcrhocsl of CuriKmierv, before the 
t’ongresson Industrial (ioiieiliatlon and Arbitration, lH9i, pp H-j-ss 

Mr.MeUuire afipcared as a representativeof the United Hrotlicrhooi] of ('arja'iitcrs. an organization 
Includuig at the time <'\er lOitkiO meiiiliers Tlie speaker dei'laied (hat the carpenters’<irganiz.alion 
had always sought to bring about Iriendly negotiations wiOi einplovers regarding labor disputes. 
Ihc eoiiMituUim i>rovides that In ease ol an> ditliculty (he pre-ident nl the local union .shall apixmit 
a conference coinmitU'e of 3 mcmlters to wait on tin* emjilovers As a matter ol fiuU however 
employers in very many cases refu.se to ns-ognize these committees Thev dedan' themselves will¬ 
ing to talk to the men in their own ,sho[.s, but not to negotiate with ullleers <u labor oigaiiizaMons 
Mr, Metiiiire .staled (lint lie had during ttu' ]ias( 3 jcais gmic in verv iimiiv eases to builders’ 
exchanges and other organl/ations of emplojers and implored them to meet a conference emnmittee 
of the trade union, in order to save trouble Irom strikes, l)Ut m \aiu. On Ibe otIuT hand, tlie 
emplojers ijuite generalIv aeceik' to tin* <)eniunds of tlu' brieklayers for ri'eognilion of their eonf(‘r- 
ence committees The reason is that ttu- bru-klayeis aie so sirongly organized that lliev have powi-r 
to compel the employers to meet them When the carpeiiUTs become siifheicutly strong thev ean 
similarly compel einplovers to treat with them by eoiicilialoiy methods 

Just as strong organization ol the vvorknieii on llu‘ one sale is desirable iii order to effect concilia¬ 
tion or arbitration, so a thorough oigani/ation ol (lie emploji'rson the other si<lc is to be de.sired in 
fact, itrgaiiization is e,s.sential to sueeessfiil eoiu'ihadon or arbitration 'I'rade unions (io not ask the 
Hlale to step in aii<l help them settle their diiheullies. If tliey cun not help theuibelves they have no 
right to exist 

Mr McOuiri' vviis not ilisposed. however, to a<imit that strikes are alway.s injurioiiK or undesirable 
He declared that since 1 H «1 the United Bro(herho<«l of ( arpeiilers Imd eoiidueted 873 strikes, of which 
761 were successful since 1KH('» the ex[)endUure m btnke luiids by llie organization had been about 
$3lW),(X>ti 'Ine average liiereuse of wages brongbf about bv tiie strikes has been r»0 eenis per dav 
ainouniingtomore tiian $3,7.^)0.(KK)during the 7 jears sinee 1886. At the stvme time the hours of labor 
had been re<liiee<i largely in most cities of Dm country. 


STATE ARBITRATION: COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE OF WITNESSES AND ENFORCE¬ 
MENT OF DECISIONS. 


0 {unioii of Ii.iiNois boAitn ok Akiutkation. 

The Illinois arbitration act was amended m 18t)9, at the instance of the State board Itself, so as to 
Increase it.s powers of iiivostigaiiou The amendeil law jtruv Ides that I tie board sliall have power in 
all cases to recjuirc an operative or expert, or a person who keeps records, or any oilier person, to 
testify, and to require the production of books containing reeonU of w-age.s paid and of any other 
bov^ks or papers ileemeil necessary to a full investigation A person vvlio is .served with a sulipama 
or other process and w ho refuses to obey it, or wlio refuses to answer questions, may be compeJled to 
do so by order of tlie eireuit court or tlie county court, on applicatum of the board 

The Illinois State Board of Arbitration, commenting on this amendment In its annual report for 
1899, declares that it believes tbiil the jirovision will prove a strong incentive to arbitration. Knowi- 
edgoof the fact iliat they may bo compelled to HpiH'iir befoie liie board and to produce Ixxiks and 
papers will, it is thouglil, itufnce emplojers, for tlie protection (>f their own interests, to become par¬ 
ties to the arbitration proceedings Sinee a court of reeonl is to pa.ss upon the question of (he 
authority ol the board to require (lie production of books and papers, there is no likelihood that the 
power ean he abused Tlie amendmtuit.alM), will increase the weiglil of the findings of the board in 
cases which are investigated upon the ajiplieulion of one party oiilj, .since (lie effect of the decisions 
In each ca,se depends largely on the force of public opinion, and sinei* public o[iliiion will be greatly 
strengthened bv accurate knowledge of the facts based on the testimony tliua obtainable. Tlie new 
provlsiona enable the boanl, also, to give to bolli employers and employees information which they 
would be otherwise powerless to obtain.' 

The laws of Indiana and Illinois are more stringent than those of any other State, wltli regard to 
the enforcement of the decision of the State boanl of arbitration, in cases where both parties have 
applied for its intervention. 

The Indiana law provides that if either partj after the arbitration decision shall present to the 
circuit court of the county a petition stating that the award hiusnot been complied with, the court may 


'Keixiri llliiioi.s State Board of Arbitration, 1899, pp 11, 12. 
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jssiie H tiilf jiKHitisI (ii< i-jirlv vli»rK<''l uilli iKuicDiuplmiicr uficr pnij.i't lirarmK li\ 

HHv part) mi onier is to bo liicimsl <‘otil<'iiipt of court mnl iimy be i'IiimsIunI acconliiiKh, 

iiltiMHiKh tlie jniiiiMlimcnt slmli not extend to imprfs.itniu‘nt “*-xee|>t iiiCusesof willtul mid contn 
jnaeiotiH disolM‘<lienoo ” 

The lliinois net, ns amende-l in h very 'imdnr to timt of liidmim, but contains a jirovisloii 
thntlho |ninis)iiii<‘iil shall in no cas(‘extend to liupiisoiiinciu The Illinois boanl. coniinentinK on 
thisdilTercnce between the two Ians, <leclarcs that it h of the opinion ihat the end soiiKhlnill be 
ouite ns ctTectivelv attained by tncnnM of a line as bynieaiisol iinnrisoiuiiciil The amount of llie 
mio lies \v holly wit Inn the discretion of the court 'Hie hon rd is of ilic opinion, also, that in most ea.ses 
fines uKHiiist workmen can be collected. especiall\ since the workmen who wield (hi' ^freatest 
Inlliimice, ami W'lio w'ould lie most apt (o be parties to arbiirntion procccdiims, arc ihc most likelv 
to ha\e prop''rt\ The hoard helieves, aKo, tliat the jsisaihilitv of impiKmmeiil wiaibl make both 
emp!o\ ers and eniplio ees \ iry iniieh averse to submit ling tlieii dillerem es to m liilrntmn, and lienee 
would biixlcr (be useiulness of the system * 


ARBITEATION OF RAILWAY DISPUTES, 

t’liief I'oia liisioii' ami n ... oi I'sn ) i> Si \ 11 s .sikik i CommksIos of ]s'ir> ^ 

NoTK —This conimi'ssiuii was amioiiited by llie i'residelit to Hi\esugate (he Krenl lailwav sinkes of 
IHtd It (Olisistcil of t'arioll 1) Wngllt, I lilled Stales CoiiimisMotier of |,abor, .ioiiii 1» kcrnaii, of 
Kew 'lorlv.and Nii liolas !■' Worttiiinjton, of Illinois 

It IS eiieoiiiagiiig lo liiid geiieial i oiiciiricnce, cieii ittiioiig labor li'uders, m I'omlcniiiing strikes, 
boycotts, cud loi koiiis as liarbarisnis imlii for l ho Intel lia'em e of i bis age. and as, ecoMomleulh con- 
nidcrcd, \ ciy iiijiirioiis ami ilcsirm li\ i fun cs \\ la ihcr won or lost is laoadiv immutortal Tlicv 
arc war—nitcriu'ciiio um—and call bn [nogicss lo a higla r piano oi i dn< aiion and inlclligoiioo in 
adjusting the rohd loiis of i ajalal mid labor I bc'C b.ii bmisins w a'b- | be ))|odti< ts of bol li <-iitii[al 
and lalMU, del \ l.i w a ml order, dls|iir!» so. i,-iy, ml mml.iic cipii.i I i oii\ oit imlu'lnal palh.s w lie re 
tlierc (iiiglil to be |ilciU\ into Inghuai s of po\ oi t\ ami < inao, b...i as ih. n Innl (tic arrogant thisli of 
\ictorvand the humiliating sungof dclcai, mid h mi (o piepalaiions for gioaici and moredcsiructue 
eonlluts * * * 

The general sciinmciit o| employers, s|i,|i. d in b\ siano of tie mo-t piotnim lit mihoad ref>r<“sen(a- 
ti\ es w<' Imve lieani, is Iiow' liu oial.lo lo . 'igiiiii/alion among oiiipl.w < < s 11 lesulls in a i b'lirer |>ri'- 
seiilation and calmer discussion o| dilfer. iices, mstills uniliial rosp.. t and foibearam e. brings out 
(he essciilials, and eliiiniiatos nii'UiHh'i'luiidiiigs ami imimdi nnI ninIt. rs 'I'o an ordinary observer 
argument to snsiaiu iho jii'dee iiml m (cssii\ ,.} lalioi iniioiis and iiiiiu of m tioii li\ ialiorers Ih 
H llpei lliioiis * * * 

The i|iiostion oi (bo iiglu of t'oiigioss (o Ic'.’isl.ite lit i< gard to llie < omiidoiis of em[>l()\ment and 
her\ a e U(>ou iiiiliouds engaged lu inU i'lale eoinnii'n e is a nios( minoilaiit om-, ami tin right seems 

by aiialogv to e \I'l Similar power as to rate-, disetimiiialioU' | lings, i-io , Ims In eii i‘\er<'ised In 

dll' net to ii’giilHle eonnneii e and lias been su^iamoit b\ iho ( oiiris '1 In- posniou ot lailroads as 
ipiasi pm 'le corpora lions 'Ubjei ts tliem and (lien <'m|i|o\ i. s to ihis powei ami imposes ns i xcreise 
upon (.'oiigi' ss as a duty w heiuw er iieei's-n w Pa llie prolei l mn of i be people 'I he .jue'dou ot what 
shall be di ,)> H therefore one of exiiediem \ am) imt ol pow ei \V lien lailroads aeteil ih judge and 
jury m imssing iirniii die eonijilitiiits ol sJnppt m, i he lu .iple deinamled mal ('ougress grnnl.'il a llov- 
erinnent (rii.uiial w lien' slnppcrs am! railroaiis . ould mei | oii eijiial Im ms mid 1ia\ e the law mljiist 
their dltTeiern'es )n \ I.w ol tlm Chiengo dnke a mi its suggested danger'. I he people liii\ e (lie .same 
right to pio\ ide a Go\eminent commission to in \ e-i ig.ite ami leport U(mn difTcreiiees belwi'eii rail¬ 
roads and (heir em(ilo\e<‘s, to the mid that niter-lale .omiiiene and piihlic order mav in* h-ss 
disturhed liystnkesmid boydjtis I'l^die opinion, eiiliglitmied liv the henriiigs before such a <'om- 
inissioii, will do much toward seltling maiiy dillH'iillies willioiit 'dikes, and in sinkes w ill intelli¬ 
gently siistaiii (hesnh'of right and jiista c and often comja'I reasoimiile adju-lmcnts Kxperieiiee, 
lioWeHT, lias laughtthiil public o|>iimiii is not alone powmlui enough to eonliol railroads lienee 
power to review iiiid enforce the josi and law fill dei I'ious of ilie eoniiuissioii agaiii't railroads ought 
to he Ai-sied in the ITilleil Stales .'oiirls Tliere < an be no \ alid .ibji'clton to this w limi we bear in 
itiind that w care nowdealingsimitly with .jiia'i jiut.lie < orpoialionsaml not with either liidividual.s or 
iinvate corporudoiH. What is safe and pioperas to the foiinm might beiiiisafe ami iiiijiHi for the 
jiitter TliaC w hk li is done undcl the iw' to legulale i oaimcn e as to rules cun safely and ought 
proiH-rly to be iloiie U' lo railroad wages, e(e , t>\ a eommiss|..n and (lie eoiii ts 

Some stability uml time for eom'dialion ami amiealde iidjusdiieiit of disputes can also lie «e<‘urcsl 
by pro\ id mg that labor unions 8liall md strike pending IK'hi iiigs w liieli fliev ^eek, ami that rail roads 
shall Hot disc'liarge men except for eniise (luring lieaiiiiK' and lor a reasomilde tune lliereafler A 
proMsioii may well be ad(le<J recjuinug employees during llie same pernsl to give Ik) days' notice of 
quitting and forbidding llieii unions fn>in onlering or adv ismg o| herw ise 

Many assert with foiee that no law cmi be jiHtly de\ He«l to eiuni.el employ<‘rs and eniployecfl to 
uceepl the dei isioiis of ti ibiiiials in wage (Ikpud ' Ills insist. .1 that w hile the employer I'liii readily 
be made (o [lay umJer an ai liiitalion decision more than is oi than In Hunks is right, the employee 
can not iiraelleally be made to work He can .jiiK, or at li n.sl fou e liis dis. hargi*, w hen tlie d.'cisKjii 
Itives him less than he deiiiaiids Hence nothing reeinroeahait be devised, and without that element 
itisurgHl that m.itlung just. aii 1 m‘ enacted of a compulsory nature This ma\ be true in general imlus- 
Inc's, but It lias leas weight ns hetween railroa'ls and llieii labor Railroads lia\e not the inherent 
rights of ornfdoyers engagcl in {irivate business, (hey are (reiitiires of the Siyte, whoso rights are 
conferred U{a)n them for |>ublK' purnoses, and lienee (he right and duty of government locoiiipel 
them to do in every ro.speel what public imereti demiiiid'^ are clear ami fri'e from einbarras-sineiU 
It is certainly for the public interest tliat railroads .sliall not abandon transportation because of labor 
disputes, nno therefore it is (he <liit\ of the (iovernineut (o have them accept tlie decision of il-s 
tnbunals, even though complete reciproeal obligaiioiis can not be imposed upon labor The absence 
of such reciprocal obllgalions would rarely atleel railroad.s uiijustlv if we regard the question In u 
practical liglit. 

Railroad employment is attractive and is sought for There has imver been a tune in the history 
of railroads when men did not stand ready to fill a lalair vacancy at tlm wagi-s fixed by the roads. 


> Report of Illinois Siale Board of Arbitration. Ik'ifi, pp 12, 13,117 
^liciKirl of the L'iuled .'rtalLs ^^lnke ColuUji>,si(.'n, pages .XLVI-Liv. 
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Th«‘ niimbiT im cnTiHUiiUly InoreuHing If railroailM cHn thus always get the men that Ihev need at 
what tiu-y otier, is there any <loubt that llie nupply will be ample at any rates lixed bj a eominlH- 
fllon an<} the <-oiirta? A prnvisloii aa to notice of qulttljig, after a decision, would bo ample to enable 
railroads to 1111 vacancies < anse<1 In their labor dei>artmenta by dissatisfaction with decisions To go 
further, under present conditions, at least, in coercing employees to obey tribunals in selling their 
lalmr would be u dangerous encroachment upon the Inherent, inalienable right to work or quit as 
Wicy please. 

Will'll railroad emnloyccs secure greater ccrminiy of their positions and of the right to promotion, 
compensation for injiirv, etc , it will lie lime enough to consider such strict regulation lor theui as 
wc can now justly apply to railroad's, who-'C rights are protected bylaws and guarded by all the 
advantiigcs of greater resoiirees and more concentrated control * • * 

To weure prompt anil eflleleiil ilata for the formation of correct public sentiment in accordance 
with this liiK'ol tlionght tlie coimnlswioii i-oiitends that law should make it obligatory upon some 
piiblii- tnluinal I'roinpily lo intervene hy means of investigation and eoneiliation.and loreport when¬ 
ever a ditllenlly of I lie eharaeler of that occurring during the t>axt season at (dilcago arises 'I’iiis 
intervention should be provided for, first, when the irdiiinai i.s called upon to interfere by botli of tJie 
partie.H lii\olve<l, seeond, wlieii culled upon by elltier of tlie parties, and, third, when m its own jndg- 
iiu'iit It st'cs lit to interveiK' 'I'he proper Inbnnal should Imve tiie right, in otlier uoriis, to set itself 
in motion, and nijiidly, loo, wtu'iiev er in its judgment tlie public is suslalmiig serious iiieonv eiiietice 
If tlie piilihe can only Ik- e<i lien led out of tlie in'lief tliiil forei' is and mns| always ri'inain the basis of 
the si'Uli'iiieiilof every 1 ml list mil eoiitroversv, the |>roblem Iji'coincs simplilied A Irilaiiuil, Itowover, 
should not Intervene In mere (|narrels betvvi'eii ein|)loyer and emidoji'd iinl(*ss the piildie peace or 
conveiiK'iiei' IS involved, luit w lieie It is a eleur i-use of puiilli- oliNtruetioii, wlielluTcaused by indi- 
VKhialsor bj a corporation, a InImnul should not wail until called U[‘on by onlside agencies to act All 
jiarln's coiieenied should be iiolineil that tlic tillmiial proposes n[H>ii a eertiiin daj—and the earlier 
the day the belter—to lie at a given place, there to look into the eunse of the troiiide, lo adjust the 
dlllleuftles liy com illation, if possilde, and, in the event of failure, lo lix llie respnnsjtality for the 
same I’roeeeiling in tins w av I lie report oi sueli a com mission would cause piiiilic opinion iiroinjUly 
to settle llu' i|nesii(Ui, or at least to iix the responsibility vvlicre it belonged, and to render successful 
opposition to llie I'ojielusions reached an improbaliility. To carry out this idea involves no coiu|)li- 
eated Icglslutioii 

The I'l-iiimissioii tlieri'fori' recoimix'inls 

(1) That thi're lie a permanent rniled Stall's strike commission of three members, with ilntios and 
powers of investigation ami ri'eommemialioti as to<h'|m(es beiweeii railroads and llieir emjiUiyees 
similar to those vesteil in IIh- Interstate ('ommerce (Aiinmisslon as to rates, etc 

a That, as in tlie niti'rslnle-i'ommeiee ni't, power be given to the United Htates courts to compel 
railroads to obey the decisions of the commission, after siiinmarv hearing nnatleiided liy leehiiii'ali- 
Ues. and that no delavs in obc\ mg the ileeisions of the eoimnission be allowed pending appeals 

b Tliiit whi’liever the paities to a eoiifroversy in a matter within the jurisdiction of tlie eommis- 
slon of one or more railrou<ls upon one side, anil oim or more iialioiial trades niiioiis. Incorporated 
under ehanter.%? of the Unili'if States statutes of Ishfi sa or under Slate slatuies, upon ilu-other, each 
side shall liave llie riglit lo seh'cl a lepresentalue, wlio shall he H|q>omled hy the Uresident to Sene 
tus H temporarv niemlicr ol llie eomniis.sion in hearing, adjusting, and deterinining Unit particular 
eoiitroversv 

(This provision would make it lor (lie interest ol labor organi/alion.s lo meor|iiirale under the law 
and to mak(‘the commission a iiractieal boiinl of eom'llialion It would also tend lo create <-onli- 
dence in tlie commission, and to giv e to (Imi in every lu'anng the iM-nelitof practical knowledge 
of tlie situation upon ImiIIi sides ) 

(■ 'I'hat during the jieiideiiev ot a proei'eding hetore the commission iiiaugurated b\ national trades 
miions OI li\ all iiieorporatioii ol emplojees it sliall not he lawful for Uie railroads to discharge 
cmployi'es lielongiiig thereto cM-i'p' for nietlieieliev, violation of law, or neglect of <lntv, nor for 
sucIi unions or im oi pointimi during sudi puinlem'y to opler, iinile m, anl, or abet strikes m bovi'otUs 
against the railroads com[)lnine<l of, nor. fora peiiod of mx months after a decision, for such raifroad.s 
to discharge aiiv sneli eiiiplo>eesin u hose plai'esothi'rsshall lie cm plowed, excei't for the causes afore¬ 
said, nor lor anv such mniilovecs, during a like perioil, to quit tlie service without giv ing :t0 days’ 
written notice of mieiuion to do so, nor lor any siicli union or incorporation to order, eoniisel.or 
ad\ Ise otherwise 

(2) Tlint chapter f>(i7 of the United htati's staiule.s of ISKVaii he amended so ns to require national 
trailes unions to |irov ide ill their articles of incorporation and In their coiisiumioiis, rules, and by¬ 
laws that a member shall cease to he sm li and forfeit all rights and privileges conferred on him 
by law as Mich by pailK'ipaiing in or by instigating forci' oi violence against persons or property 
during: strikes or bovcotts oi by seeking to prevent others from working through violence, threats, or 
Iniimulutions. also, that mem1)er.s sliall be no more {icrsoimlly liable for corporate acts than are 
stiK'kliolders in corimiations 

(3) The commission <locs not feel warrniilcil, w itl\ the study it has hcen able to give to the subject, 
to recommend positively the eslablisliineiit of a license svstem by which all the higher employees or 
others of railroads engaged in interstate eommerce should he licensi'd after due and pro[H'r exami¬ 
nation, hut It would recommend, and most urgently, that this subject be earefnlly and fully consid- 
ereil by the [iroper coiiiiiiittee of Uoiigreas Many railroad employees and some railroad ofticials 
examined, and many others who have filed tlieir suggestions In writing with tlie eommi.ssion, are in 
favor of some such sistem It involves too many complications, however, for the commission to 
decide upon the exact pluu, if any should be adopted. 


AEBITEATION IN RAILKOAD BISPTTTES. 


Opinion of New York State Board of Mediation and Arbitration.' 

These cirenmsianco.s suggest the question wliolher provision of law may not be properly mode to 
prevent or punish arbitrary or abrupt interruption of travel and transportation of freight, to the groat 
Inconvenience of the public and danger to human life and material values upon lines for the trans¬ 
portation of persons and properly, whether hy the coqiorate powers owning and operating them or by 
the persons in service iiikui tliem * * • The principle of law that applies has been laid down anti 
settled by the court of uppouK of the State of New York in the case of The People ex rel. Kimball v. 


' Report of ia87 and Report of l.SW, p 20 ff The latter re|)ort quotes from the former as in the text. 
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Bo8t/)n and Albany Railroad Conutany (SickeN, 2-'>) and by tlii‘ siiiirfin.' of tiio I '^latos 
in the (iranger case-s and in tlio (Chicago etevaior “ Kailr<ia<l i-orimralioii'., mivs (In - ojijiiioti of 
the court of appeals, handed down by Judge Ej»rl. all conciiiring, •' liol<l (hen properi) and ex.ervise 
their frunchiH's for the public lieiiefit, and are thendoro Rubjoct to h“gi‘'ltili\e conirol' The legiala- 
tiirc may rt“giilat<‘ the mode in which lbe\ slmll (raiwict their bu'^inc'-'-. (lie pri< i- w hich (hev aliaII 
charge for the tran'-p.Ttationof freight and jia-N'-engeiN. the t>f)c« d at w hicli tlu v mav run their trains, 
and the way in which (liey ahall cross or run ii|>ou public inahways or turnpikes ustsl for public 
tra\cl It limy makcall sudi regulations a-* arc appropiiatc to protect tlie lives of |mtsoih carried 
u[H;n railroads or passing upon highways erosse<l i.s railrontN \I1 this is aiihin the «lomHtn of 
legislaiive power, although the fKiuer to alb-ror ameii<l the eharierof siudi corporal ions has not 
been n'servul Tins whole siihjci I of legislative iiowcr o\ er railroads and over private |>ersons hold¬ 
ing and Using (heir |>ro{HTty for public pur|H)ses has been so fuliv diseusscd reieiitly in the .s«iipreiiu‘ 
f'ourt of (he I'lilted Slates, in llie (J ranger <‘asos and (lie Chieayto el ev a I or ease, as (o make flirt lier 
<llsetisMon iimiei'c-ssarv here " As a eorollarv of this judgment, it w<iuld so,■in (o fi.llow that the 
legislature exhausts luily half ils power and |><Tforms only halt its diiiv when in inaklng appro 
piiate regulation for the nrotei'tiou of the lives of persons and tiiinsp,irtalioii of piopeiiv <-arned 
upon railroads u stops willi their application to itu' corp<'ratioiis a ml (lieir oiileir' of w hat avail 
Is It for tiic state to possess and exen He a power of <'oiitr<il ami regiilaiion o\ <‘r ruilroml rctrjmralions 
I rciiled for liie pulilie iiemdit ami o\ ei piivale [htsoiis holding ami ii'ing (heir properly h)r piitjlic 
purjatscH if It ])ermils i oiubiinittoiis of uiiaulliori/<'d and irrc'pi>ii'il>le (mplo\<isof su, h (<npoia- 
lioiis ami Ollier |>ersons to arlnirarilv arrest and bold at will the o[>erai loiis oI railroadsor oltier 
Iiro|K‘rties in the svrv ice of the puliln ’ The operat i\ es of a rai In lad, lioin i iigiiieei dow n to tniek- 
limii, a re, in llie practical relations of tlieir sej \ i,, s to oeisoiis ami piop- rl \ Inins)>oi led, far imue 
linporlaiil as factors (liun otlieers of tlie < oi pointnm, am) should be la Id to due it 'pon'lblljt v Nor 
woultl llie exteii'mn of regulations ny law to eiti|iloyees upon r'lilioads m ,a k aii\ lianl'liip to tliein 
On tile etiiilrarv, it woilbl be tlieir giiaianlv ami proieetmn. as wtdl as tlie i^uaiaiil\ ami pioteciioii 
of tile eori>oratitiii ami the people A railioa'I h h public bigiuvav ol lln- Male, subjei I a,s niiieli to 
regillalioii b\ the slate for llie public bem (it ami lor t lie p'ole<d imittM he 1 1 v es ol pe.ijtle w ho (ravel, 
ami for the transit of jiroperlv earrietl upon il. ns II the stale ow iietl ami itperaletl it itseli When a 
man takes serv lee upon a railroiei, whether as an agent ol I lie t or|ioiiiltoii oi as an operative up ii 
the line, he Ins oiiU's a piihlie <>111 ( er, ami heme siibjetd (o siiidi leitnlat i< > 11 ' l>v law , in 1 lit' <!is( harge 
of all his dill It'S ami the tiim' ami nmnner of Ins abamloiniu'iil i>t (li< in, as ar<‘ a |>pioprmte to proleel 
(he lives of persons and M'eiirt' the (rnii'il t>f propeilv upon (In- roail ♦ * • 1 lie state s|,oiilr| 

lodgi* soiuew here a power, w it ti ample means of law lo make its miei \ eiitioii elTeetiv e. for (In' speedy 
ht'ltleinelit <if all tlisputes between the olheers ot milioinl i orpi>iitIions ami operatives of rallroa'I 
pronerly 

Tins boanl, as its report shows, does nottigree w tih llm I'eilenil i om mission tliat in i out rolling ami 
diretling the relations of railrtuel eorponuioiis wnh their tipeiaiing lorees ‘•eomplete reeii>roeal 
ol ill gat ions can not be imposetl upon labtir ” I lltehev es i Imt sm It obligations tan be iiiiposeil upon 
labor, and Hint this imposii mu is i be kev to (lie w bole sit mi I n-ii - the soiuiiou of ilie whole problem, 
and, fiirtlier, tliat labor, once nghllv uml<‘rs(an<|ing the iiiipo'ilmn ami reali/ing Us lieiieiit Ititlie 
■operating f<trees, w j|| be perfeetiv s.iiished w Hit it * » » I be tiuTereiiee between (tie plan of llie 
Jo'ileral com mission ami llu' plan la udolore suggest eil b\ (Ids bojinl is | lial (lie loiiiier assuiiies a dis¬ 
agreement bel w eeli fall load eoriioral lolls ami llieir fon i s wlmdi mii'l In' seitli <1 b\ decree of gov ern- 
mental power, w lule lb«* latter pntv ales for a s\ stem of entry of tin' fon es ini<> tbe einjilov meiiLof 
nnlioiiit eorpontlioiis (h it Would <'liv late tlisiigreetneiit * * * Helow aie suggestions ol point.s for 
legislati 'ii made in llic annual leporl <if this boai'l lo (he |egis|aiure ol l-sul 

1 I)ee(-iie the serv lee of railroad < orporatioiis I'leuled b\ i lie.sialt' a piiiilie servu e 

- Eijtrauee inio such ,ser\ l<‘e tola' b\ agreenieiii lor a ileliiiile peritMl, upon sal isiaetorv examimi- 
lioji as to mental amt plivsn al ipialllieatKUis, witli oath ot lidelitv to the people ami to (he i-oriHiration 

1! Kesigiiat ion or tlismissnl from siu h serv ice to be pei miiletl lor eau'c, to be stiite<i in w riling ami 
filed with .some designated anlboiilv to lake elU ( ( attei tbe lapse oi a reasDimble ami (ixed peraxl 

•I Wages to be esiablisla <l at tlu* time of eiitrv, ami ebangetl only bv inuiiial agreement, or dei'isioii 
by arbitration of a lioard elmseii by the ci >mi>aiiv ami eni|>loye< s, or bv a Male lioard, or tlirougti tin' 
action of both, the la Her serv ing as an appellate b(»dv (Hhcr diJlereiii’es that may arise to be settleil 
ill like manner 

b I’loniotions to be made uptin a s\stem ilmt may be ilevised and ngreeil up<in by both pnrtlcH, 
with (be Hid of a State board, if lieeessarv 

(> Aiiv eoinbimition of two or more [xTsoiis (o embariass or prevent ibe operation of arailroail in 
the service of tbe )>eof)le a iiiisdemeiumr, and aiiv ob'trm I mii oi or v loleiiee Itiward n railroad serv¬ 
ing tbe people, emlangering the .safety of lile ami projierlv. a felony, wall [tiinisluiieiU of atleiiuatc 
soventv 

7 KstablishiiU'iit of a. belieftemry fuml for tlu' rebel of emplov ees rlHableii h\ sH'kiiess or accident, 
and for tbe relief of their families m (he case of <leatb, as is lione upon tlie lines ,if a number of rail¬ 
road eor|)orHtioiis in oilier States 

All U) the end of a diseliarge of mutual obligaiions of railrou'l i orporaiioiis ami employees, tbe 
enjoymentof miUuai beiielUs, and the secureiiieiii i>f a laTiminent ami suiisfai'iory service to liie 
people, who have a riglit lo it and a right to use every jxivvcr necc'sary l<i olaaiii il 


COSfPTJLSOBY ARBITEATION. 


Opimoll of IMUANA LaIIOH <’OMMIS.HIO.N I 

Another evil growing out of strikes is the continuing cfTecta of the resultant estrangement. Thi.s 
eslraiigeinent not Infrequently lingera long after the unfortunate cveiita which produced it have 
grown dim with age in ^e mind of the public It reUnls future negoliutions, eliills the feeling of 
mutual fnendlinesH that mav have existed, ereatesa lack of eoritideiie'-*, and lessens the prospects for 
a eontinuanee of the friendly relations between employer and emplov ee, the existence of which iaso 
esHvuitial to profitable cooperation and mutual prosperity 
The public lia-s an Interest In tlie peacealile wettleinent of Industrial disputes that has not always 
received the consideration its iniportanee dcinaii'ls Ctuiiincreialaud industrial ai'uirsare becoming 
more elosclv interwoven and interdependent day by tlay By reiusori of this there are. in moat 
Instances, lliree mutually Interested parties to each lockout or strike, namely, the workmen involved, 


•Report of IHW-im p 11 
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tho cniploNor, an<l tlu- puhllo So !<>iik ns tho coiillict is ooiifined wlUilii t)io nnrrow spin re of (he 
(irst mill sfi-oiid parties iii iiiUTcst, the rest of tlie eoiniiiumty imiy remain passive spwUilon* Some 
times, liowi'vcr, the «‘vil done is (oo fnr-reaehiii>f to he contemplated with complacency. 'J'he zone 
of inHiicnce is lurKcly measnred hy the chiiracier of the industry involved. A strike In n feetory 
wonhl not jeopurdlze lh«‘public’s interest to the same extent that one would on a strect-cnr line of 
a populous city or on a railway system Strikes and lockouts InvolvinK or larjfely aiTecthiit freijsdit 
anil pnaseriKcr trulllc cause inconvenienoes and losses of the gravest con.se«|uen<-e, and that frequently 
culminate in a iiece.ssily for repression hy force, The inatriimentality usually employed has been 
the constabulary or militia 

Vesting in sonic Btate agency the power (o enforce arbitration when the public welfare Is para¬ 
mount bj all other eonvidcralfoiis is a crMiig need of the limes The mere |)ower to act when so 
pcdtioned would not fully meet the necessities whieli soinedmcs arise Frequently tlie injuries sus- 
inliied by tlie public are greatly more grie\ous tlmii those of mllier eontestanl, or tHith coiidaneil for 
that limiter Several tunes iliis .situation has existed in Indiaim and disastrous eon.seqmmees Imvo 
followed which would liave lieeii averted if enforced arhilratioii had lieeii provideil for Tliose with 
experience and observation know that often labor iroiihlcs progress wlUi an ever-inereasing inten- 
sily, holli sides become deaf to reason, refuse lo yield, eoiiiproinise, or arlalrufe in the absence of 
Stale iiilervi'iition Meantime the lud[)less public must <lrifl defcnselessly along, suffering from 
evils for whieli it is m no wi.se respoiisihle, and from wliii h there is no relief until die eombataiitN 
are eillier euereed by force or liave expended their ill-direeted streiigdi and iiy (heir exhaustion uro 
foiced lo quit the light 'J’hiis upon iniioeeiil persons an* eiiliuled pecuniar.v 1 os.s(‘h. This fact forei*« 
us to confront liie |}ropo,snioii is it not Die duly ul tlie Stale to reiluee these dlulurbuiiees lo a mini- 
Ilium tiv Hppro|irmt(‘ legislation? 

It will he noti<-ed on cxaimniilioii itmt our law docs not provide for enforced arbitration It seems 
reasonable lo eonr liide. |im\e\er. dial the dine is rii[iidly approaching, if indeed K is iu>t already 
here, wlum thix fiiither .ste|> tiiiis( he taki-ii (o eoiaplcte die essential pruceas for helllllig dlfTeroiiecs 
between ciipilal and laiior iiiidfi exlrciiicly aggravalcd and ilaiigeruus condilunis 

111 th<‘ dpi moil of your labor eonimissioti, (he law )»rovlding for arbitration .should be amended in 
two parliciilars 

First in all cases wliere disputes arise from any caiis<- 1 ( should be made unlawful for a lockout or 
strike to he resorted to without llrst udcmpdng (oiirdiaiioii. the otfeiise lu be punishable as a misde¬ 
meanor 

Secondly Whenever, during the process of a lockout or strike, liiimivn life is jeopardized, Kcennty 
to properly is diiealeiied, public older is overthrow n, or (he law is willfully deneil or violated, both 
parlies to siii-h lockout or strike shouhl lie reouiied to obey a mam'alory order to submit llieir con¬ 
tent Ion to arbitration In sdine manner mudmilv agreeable 

Such laws, justly enforced would jirove iii some degree reprcs.sivc to domineering and avaneioas 
employers w ho Homediues precipitate strikes l»y nltempts at uiireasoiiaiile I'xaetloiis, or by refusal to 
pay dviiig wages, and, as well, to dios(> groupsof worluiigiiien wliiMlelegate (he maimgeiiii-nt of llu'ir 
material interests to unwise leaders, or allow themselves (o he JiilliieiK-ed hy professional agitators 
Hiieli u law would largely eliminate Irom our iiMhisfrial system tlie lockout and strike, wuli a long 
Irani of demoralizing iiitliienees, and substitute (herefoi a iiieaii.s of HettleineiiL rational in midliod, 

i ust in iLs results ainl give seeiiniy to capital, and penuaiiency of employment to labor,oa wellaa the 
etter wages which this security and permaneney will bring. 


COMPULSORY ARBITEATIOK. 


Opinion of Ohio iioAko ok Arbitration.* 

It is not our purpose to advo(“ate eomptil.snrv arbitration. But labor controversies, according to our 
experience ami conviction, oeeasKuiaily reach a point wiiide a eonsiralned resumption of working 
relations between the parties, for a iimited lime peiiiling settlement, arbitration, or oilier disiMisition, 
and the belter assuraiiee of tlie jiublie peace and safely, would be of incaiculable benelll botn to tlie 
parties involved ami the public 

We lire satisfied after a thorough examination of the question, which official obligation eom- 
niaiidi'd, in view of developmeiils loreeil ii|)oii our attention m the line of duty, that legislation to 
aei’oniplish such an end Is witliiii the eompeteiii'e of the general iiHsembly. Tlie police power of tlie 
Mate isadeqnate to siieli eineigeiiey eiiaeiment—a power wliieli, suvs Mr. Justice Giay, In Leisy 
Hardin (135 II B R , 128), referred to an|>iovinglv in Ciueiunatu’ Steinkamp (.ViO S K ,2M), “includes 
all measures for the protection of ifie life, the health, tile |>roperly, am^ the welfare of the inhab¬ 
itants, and for the promotion of gooil order and the public morals” Our supreme court, quoting 
from tliat opinion, refers to the power as “ that uiheieiil and neceasary power esseiilial to the very 
existence ot civil society, and the safeguard ot the' inluibitants of the State against disorder, di.soase, 
iKJVerty, and crime, and neees.sarily extends to the pioieidioii. Iiealth, comfort, and quiet of all per¬ 
sons and ail propertv wiiiiin the State.” and says (p 2y2i. “tlie power of tlie general assembly to 
anihonze injunetioii at ttie action of Uh‘ proper authorities to prevent the eontinuunee of that w hieh 
IS delnmetital to the public safety, istoo well esiablislied m thisBtateloneed v indication.” Under tlie 
principles re<-ognlze<l in these eases, and the Hiitlmndes cited m them, no difficulty on the score of 
ixiw er to enact tin* legislation suggested is apprehmiiied 

Tile jirineipiil difficulty—and that will not tie found formidable—is.so to eircumscribe the authority 
coiiferreil as not to exceed the llMiits of the jiower We are eonlldent tlie aid of the judicial depart¬ 
ment can lie so mvokeil, under suitable provisions, a.s fully to giianl and protect private rigliUs and 
guaraiileo security against abuse ol authority, and at the .same time lo as-sure tlie public safety and 
the protection of life ami properly in cases of such tlirealciiiiig strikes and lockouts 

An HmeiKlmeiii to the act carefully and guardedly drawi* eovenng this .subject would not only be 
beneficlHl to all interests, but would in some cases at least, If one may jtidgc from the past, be wel¬ 
comed by botli employers and employees. 

In the recent street railroad strike at Cleveland, <ietailed in the secretary’s report, both the officers 
of the eouifiany ami the repre.sentatlves of the men more timn once expres.sed the wish that the board, 
on fuiown initiative, under the law iiad raiwer to settle the controversy Thev were near an agree¬ 
ment several times, and a settlement either way, if lawfully imposed, we doubt not, would nave 
proved satisfactory and linal. 


t keiKirt of isyy, p, 6. 
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At one time \ory oarly in the strike there was bnt a single thing that priTcntiNi a seftlejnenl by 
arhilration and an itnmtNliate resuniption of work, namely, “the rei-ogniiion nf the union.” The 
men demanded and the eoinnany refu'S'd this rec(>Kniilon Nidther coiihl he induced to viidd on this 
que<?(i<in, and Iwith were willing to arbitrate every otlier. Hut this one irreconcilable ditTenuice— 
which we refrain from chiirncteri/ing—resulted in the long train of evih which followed Naturally, 
a-s the strike prooeedeil differences gr(*w, difl'icnliies inereiiMsl, and the ndations of (he nnrties 
ta'came more and more slrHirii'd, so that after a lime there was abvolute refusal either to negotiate or 
arbitrate ffad a temiwirary adjustment Im'cii ini|M)se«l bj lawful authoru> as soon as danger to life 
and firoperty became manifest, tlie evils rce<ain(e<| b\ the Hccretar}, including daih riots, great loss 
of property and earnings, an outlas bv the Slate of hliHMlshed and loxs oi life would w Itliont 

any qui'siion have been a\ cried Tin re is no doubt meb lem|H>raryarrangement, fairh approximat¬ 
ing w hat w as right, would liave hemi madi* [a'rniaiiciit b\ tlie partfes, or at iea-t would have formed 
the hnsis for final settlemeni, for t'» have alMimloneil jt. after na'-sion hud subsided and danger liad 
been averted, would liave been to invite llieir n'ciirnuiee anew 

Our exiienenee at <'leveland iii (his regani was not exceptloiml On several oeeasions siiu-e tht' 
organi/alioii of Itio board, j>ftrties (o stnk-'s of ihreaiennig eliarai'ter. w Idle refusing to submit mat¬ 
ters in ilisputc to arbitration, liav e ex[>r('sse<l (be w is|i tlial tlie boanl eould of ds own motion, for (be 
time lieiiig at least, require a re'iiiiiptioii of operations pending seltlemi'tit In such Insiaiices. hud 
anlhonty existeil to bring about a tcmponirv resumption of work (lending adjustment, imieh loss and 
suffering vvouhi liave been (ireveiited and great (uiblie g(H»d done 

We therefore respectful 1\ suggest that tlie law be amended s,i as to antlionzi' iimU'r proiier guards 
and qualilications a i-onstraiiicd (emi>orary n sinuption ot labor relations between (‘in|do\ers and 
em|»Ioj ees pemling adjust men l, urbil ration, or other dis])os|t Ion of ddferem-es, or the belter assiirunee 
of the’pnblie iratniuillity, in eases where the ilestruetion of jirojaTiy or life is imminent and tlie pub¬ 
lic peai'C eiidangereil 

.\sa result of oiir experience in arbitration and an cxuimmation of Hiis sniiject we venture to pro¬ 
pose for consideration the follow mg as an aiiietidnicnt to the law . covering the matter, (o w it 

•' Whenever m (he unaniiinais judgment of tlie State board a strike or lockout is not within reach 
of presold adjU'HiKUit and serioiislj nirimees Hie ]iubli(‘)>eae< and eiidniigeis life or |>roper(\ or if 

the siliialKUi < aiisi'd bv sik h strike or l(<ekon( be sn< li, in ... of (tie governor, as to justify the 

enlhiig out of (lie imlilia, or a part thereof, <»r if ihe same has bei n eallisi out beeaiisi' of siieli strike 
or IiH'koid, the board shall cause the facts (o be I'titereil n(>on its iiiuinles, and llieieiinon, on notn e 
and tieaniig, make and enter t lierein surdi reeonnnendatii<n to tlie p m oes lo such strike or loi'koid, 
looking to tlie suspension lliereof for a nenod not exceeding-duvs i i.dmgadiiisimentor arbitra¬ 

tion and till' bi'fler iissnranee of the (Hililie tramjUillMv mid pioteidlon of life and [irojierty as it imiv 
deem (iraetii'able and vvis(“ A eopv of siieh nmintes enduslv mg sin h rei'nmmeiididion, which shall 
he subject to iiiodiliealioii and renewal, shall lii<'reii|ioii. w itlioul delav, be seivi-d ujhui eiieb parl v 
jiersonally, or through bis agent or altonii'v And it slmH be t Ik* dntv of said juirties to eoin|»ly w itli 
the same On failure of eoinjdiaiiee, the board shall i oiiimnnleate llie fact to the proseeiiting at (or 
liey of the county w here slieli strike or lockout exists, or to the nttornev general, w ho shall fortliw illi 
make an application to ihetoniiol (‘oiiiinon (.leasoi sneli eonntv, if in sensniiuora judge (hereof, if not 
in session, HU' an older (o ciiloree siieli recoinineiHlalion, und shall cause a siimniar.v notice to be 
served as afori-said upon each pari \ to appear foi t liw i( li be lore siieh i oiirl or jinlge and show i a use 
w hv such order should not be ina<ie said court or judge shall mimed lately hear such nj>pi)ea(ion 
and make an order for earr.v mg out ol such recornnieiHlaiieii with such mod idea lion tliereof, if an v, as 
may api'i'ar to be just hihI pr()[KT. and [iromotive of the pulilic peace and safety Sueli order shnll he 
Kiibjoel 1" luodilieation on notue as afori'said to the parlies, and aiiv dHnbedieiK-c thereof or mterfer 
cnee with its exeeiition shall be simtmanl> dealt with and famished as for eon tempt, firovlded, said 
Ixiard, through any of it.s members, may make or join m any > iieh a|>pli<'ation All costs ini'iirred in 
the hi'ftrlng on sueli appliouliou sliull tx' paid by the eounty oi eountios affected, as the court tuny 
direct.'* 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATIOK. 


Dfiiniotl of Il.lUVolS STAlh HoVlU> or AltlUTUATION 

Thcllllnoifl State hoard of arbitration takes (M'casion m Its rejairt for layfl to express somewhat 
fully Its opinion against eoiiifuilsorv arhitralion It recogni/e.s the obligation between employers and 
cniplojees and the obligation of botli to the geneial public, and believes in using tlx' strongest 
InfMieilee to mdiieo tliem to adju-t lluur dilTerenecH bv ailuinilioii, but it considers eoinpiilsor.v arbi¬ 
tration unoonstitulional and unwise The s\stem, the l>ciar«l dei lares, Ims never bi en |«ill to a prae- 
tieal test in any country m wiiieh the con'lilloiis, govenuiirntal and mdiMriHl, are sinulur lo (hose 
in the I’m ted States The chief example of eonifailsorv arlutniiioii is found m N(‘W Zealand, a country 
cliiefly agricultural, m which aeeordingly only a snmil pro|M>rtion the iKipiilatioii and firofierty can 
bo affei'ted by the working of the law In the United States, where millions of men arc luigaged m 
mining, mannfaettiring, trunsporlation. and othcT pursuiis, wlm h make the relation of employer and 
emjilovec of (he (irst mifiortiinee. ami where eomjx'tition is so keen (Imt a vurmlion of a few cents In 
the wage scale mav bring disa.ster, the svsiein woiihl be ill adajited 

The illirioi.s boanl especially points out that enmpiilsorv arbitration would noecssitate involuntary 
work on (he part ot (hi* emplovoe.s If enifdoyers emild be i onifwlled lo arbitraleand to abidi; bv the 
di'cision of arbitrators, a simflar eomi>nlsion would have to exist regarding employees and they 
might he forced to work for one employer, although they eoiihl lind better o|)poriuiiiiieH for emplov- 
menl cKewherc* Moreover, it might easily occur that a board of arbitration siioiild bcsoeonsuiuted 
as to be noUiriously preju<hced on one side nr the otlier, or so iiieoiupeteiit as to commit grave errors 
in judgment The Federal and Btatc eon.stitutions jirov i<lc that no person shall be defirivcd of life, 
liberty, or property without due processor law The right lo choose wliom one will employ or for 
whom one will work la one of the chief libertiea of men, which a legislative enactment can not prup- 
erly take away. 

The Illinois board, on the other hand, thinks it is legitimate to enforce the decisions of arbitrators 
In cases where both parties have agreed to submit their eontroverej In thatca.s<‘ the parlies arexup- 
IkthchI toknowsometningof the character of the men composing the arbitrating Ixidv and to refxise m 
them sufficient i-onlidenee to be willing to trust to Ibeir judgment. (Kejvorl IllinoiH Slate Board of 
Arbitration, 1899, pp. 16-19.) 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


f’a[>or by IJon. Bunn II Lusk, formerly a member of Parliament, New Zealand.* 

I’Al’KR NO I -WHAT IT MKANS IN NEW ZEALAND 

There are few words more familiar lo-day with men who take an intelligent interest in the world’s 

f 'rogri'NS and wtdfare than "arbitration ” During the lout <juarterof the century just ended tlic Idea 
or which the word standK has steadil) made ita way, commending itself more ami more lo themimls 
of thonglitfnl and intelMgenl men in every part of Ihecivlllzed world. It haaenierLsl thoarenaof 
international politics It has invaded (In* domain of the <-ourtsof law. it haflotTere<l itself as the only 
ulllinateand sulKfuctory r<‘mc<|y for indiisirial tlispiilOK There is no single respect m wlilch the 
sUirtlng point of tlie twentieth ceiiliirv Is vo greatly in advance of that of the nineteenth in relation 
tOHoclal and i>o1IHchI <picHiions as In niiil there is none so important lo the welt-being of socl<-ty 
It indicates the higli-wafcr mark of (he hiimani/ing progress of the world’s lliouglit In the most 
remarkulde i’(‘ntnr> i>f the worlirsdcvclopiiu-nt 

Tlie new century has ent(Te<l ou die inhernanee of its predcecAsor, but it has yet to show how far 
it may prove itself worthv of its a<lvantages jn tills respect Will it carry out the great humanitarian 
Idealsof arbitration to sueb a isimt, ami in such a manner, as will discourage strife and jaitnnend 
to violence, Is'th In the iiit'TCoiir-^i-<)f nations and m the relations of the various parts of the social 
iKidy with each others Or will it lalt back upon the idi-als of more iiarbarons ages, and set up once 
more tlie ap[)ea! to brute force and simenor endurance as the chosen arbiters of Imiuan destinj'^ The 
question is not so casih answered as the optimist woiilil gla'lly iiellevi- It is easy to say that |>rogress 
will goon and that, with advaiicnig edneation. Iiotli nations ami classes will more certainly see their 
Inie interests, ami pnism' Ihem mon* iinsiddshly It is easy to hsik forward to a time when wars 
shall all i)e matters oi past historv. ami imlnstnal disj.iites sliall either cease to occur at all, or shall 
he Mettled amieal)l\ Ijclueen th(‘ parties imme(iiati‘ly in(ereste(l. Ixil it is more dilbenlt lo suggest the 
met'uMls by which tins cut ire (Imnge in the atliimleof nal ions and of classes shall lie brought about 
What ha-s to he reckoned witli in all cases is the universal -‘leinenl of sellishiiess, and its amount ami 
Influems' is ditheiilt to e'lpmite 

In the dispiibss of mUions it is admittcfi dmt the only eonsnleration which can tie rcdied on lo 
Induce them to .sulntiinie iieae<-al>l<‘ arlutrutioii for warlike violem-e is iln* purely selflsli one that,on 
the whole, It will cos) miieh lessami. IhiTclore, will i>av inucli boiler If a nation can be relied on 
toap[ireciate this fact it mav fairly t>c expected to l»e ready, in most cases, to refer iiationnl disputes 
U>arl)llration, if not, it will eoniinuc to preh'r, ns it has iiitherto done, the cost of the standing army 
and the chalices oi war liiilie disputes of the iiKlnsirial classes die same rule will prevail if die 
empbnerHol labor tliink dielosses—iminciliab'aml prospred\e—of siibiniasion likely to prove greater 
than llie cost ol resislaiiee lo tlie iloimimis oi the workeis. they will accept war aiul defy the strike, 
if they are ot the contrary oiunion they will h-nn to a rial ration I’reelsely the Hiime is now true ami, 
as far asexperiems' is a guioe. will contnine to i)e so in die case of assoeiaieii workers Ami it slioidil 
not lie lostsiglit of that its ait|tlicadi>n lo imiiistnal dispnlcs is in jiraedee far more important than to 
intcriuidonal quarrels Imlusina! wai—the civil war ol class against class—is many times more 
deadly In its etTei'ts ami a hundred times more frequent in its occurrence than any ordinary war 
between nations 

Tliotitleot this article may seem to some j>co[)le to isirry its own condemnation. Compulbion, 
though It is the cveryilav expericiici' in sonic form of (‘very man. is an i<lea which no man likes 'l lie 
law lo wliicli the name lias been ajiplieii lias natundlv vniTerisI from tlie factiii the estiiimlioii of 
some, w ho have hastilv supposed n lornusi some new' aiuiek on Iiuinau frce<1om dapitali.sts liave 
thought It was designed to in in le diem, ami workers liave supposed it to he a capitalist conspiracy to 
<il<‘h away from them (heir libcriv of action and suhstiiiilc a kind of li'gal servitude in its place. 
Kortuimlcly It couhl not well be both, but die fact that it has been misrepresented and bHiked on 
widi suspicion liy liodi of the ]iarlics iiilendcii to la'iiiost imniesliatcly allcctcd by its oiicralioii sliowa 
that it requires to be more clearly umlcisioiHi 

It is not iieccs'-ary to go into die liistory o[ die law whicli bears die name of compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion. as tliat IS already known t<i die readers of tins journal, but it may be necessarv to'make Its 
object ami incidern'c a little more eli'ar t'oiiipulsorv arbitration, then, on the New Zealanci plan, is 
exactly what. Its mum'implies and iiotliiiig more It is a law to com}>el resort, in all indnstriai dis¬ 
putes which can not be set lied iii a fricn<11y wav between the narlies directly interested, to the arlu- 
iration of an imlependcnt ami eomiieteiit tribunal It is tins, but it is notlnng more than this It is 
not a law toeompi-! employers to nun llicmselvis by paying their workmen higher wages than they 
can pay witlioiit losing money, it is not a law to olilige mi'ii to work for wages which they consider 
80 insulbcieiit dial tlu'y vvoul<l radier cease to work at tlw' trade tlian a<-cept them It is neither of 
these (Inngs—each of winch would la' a tv raniiK-al use of laivver to destroy men's rea.sonahle liberty 
of action in their ow u atluirs—but it is the expression of tlie determination of the taople of New Zea¬ 
land luj a vvhob^ that all <|uesili>iisof fact, mi vvliieli litlTcreiiees likely to affei t the peace and well¬ 
being of th.. comniunilv have atiscii, shall l)e<lccided by a conipeient court of unprejudiced men, 
and not ’ - the threats or violcnee of angry and nilercsteil j'artiKans When the question has lieen 
di'cided, it IS for the persons alTected liy die deeisuiu to consider on their part vvlial they will elect to 
do That tl'cv shall obev the law and conform to tbe dem-ion of the court is as certain as the power 
of the nation to enforce laws can make it, but vvlicther tlic> shall g<i on with ilieir husiiu'ss—m case 
they are employers of labor—or shall gooii workiiigat their trade and >et remain in thccountryis 
a matter wineli isenlirelv for lliemselves (oi'onsidcr If du'employer wishes to keep his fachiry op\‘ii, 
iu'can only do so hv eomplving with Iheopierof the arbitration court and paying the wages to Ins 
workmen the court has deelareii fair and rdascuiabh', if the worker wishes hv go on working at ins 
trade la the country at all. he must do so at tlie wages that have been fixed. Further than this there 
is no eoinpul«ion. No employer needs lo pay wages he can not pay without loss; no workman need 
work for wages he can not live <m 

The law was enacted, not in favor of capital, nor for the advantage of labor, considered as a class, 
but for the defense of the eommnnitv at large, and in the intere.slaof the jveople as a whole. With 
this in view it does liUorfere, to a limited extent, with the free exercise of Indlvidua* liberty exactly 
in the same way that every other public statute interferes with it. It deliberately places thewelf- 
belng of the whole people first, and the oxereiso of freewill by the memberaof a claai^-whether of 
capitalists or workmen—second It claims that every dispute wliich reaches the stage of a quarrel 
between employers ami emploved is the business of the whole community, because the peace and 
the prosperity <if the people at large is involved, and it declares cmphatieRlly that, come what may, 
there shall be no etvli war between olas.scs of the eoinmnnity in New ZealamV The only excuse for 
such a war would be some manliest and flagnint inju'-tice done by one class to another, and this it is 


> Bricklayer and Mason, May and June, 1901. 
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the object of the compul8or>' arbitration law to rt-ndor impassible To do this it Is nwessarv that on 
each occaaion on which agrlevanco is alleg^Hl, on the part either of the worker or the emplojer, it 
shall Iw Inquired Into, and the right or wrong of the matter settled aa far as an Imimrtial court can 
settle it fairly. Until this has been done, nobodv—not even the iwrtles to the <hspme, as a rule—can 
judge of the position correctly and with a knowltHlge of all the facts, and then-fore, until it is done, 
the law provides that neither j»art>’ to the dispute shall take ativ steps to eomjMd the tUher side to 
give way. 

In this way the Now Zealand law wrests from the hands of organize*! Issliesof men thelniplemenls 
of civil war wiilch arc known bv tlie names of the “ lockout” and the • strike,” Just an tlu- laws of 
all other civilized nations have long ago at least attempted town st the more ordinary weafsais of 
individual war from the handHof individuals. It hasNii<l,iii eifeet, iliat the uaiioii fia-s i)ro\ided 
a m*‘th<wl hy which a fairdecistnii can be arrived at m all ln<lUMinal <|uarrels, ami in the interest of 
the whole beople—and therefore of yourselves—joii sliall not trv any other iiietli.Ml on ymirown 
account. This is the ground cm uhieli the law pmvliles that from’ttie moment when arlivi.iiie 
hetwi’en employers ami workers in any traile has beeti referre*! by (-ither partv to the decision ot the 
arhitmlion courts, both fiarties shall await the settlement of the <|Uesiion, the *'iti|>lo\er shall not, in 
the meantime, lock out or dismlsvs Jus workmen, the workers sliall not, in ilu- mean tune, refits*- logo 
on working hir theeini>lo\*T Theeoniptilsion thus exercised is not a serious one, be* imse ilie law 
als*i i>r*)vi*lea for the case lieing heanl, ami the *leeisi*ni given w itliiii a v*t\ sliort tune, tnit Hint It 
is a *-i>iiinuN|*.ii there is n*) att*'mpt to eoimoal It is th*‘ wuin- kind of (^impulsion in principle as 
lltat whi*-li forliids two men w luKdaim a right to the .s»ime house to eU'< ( to light for its possession 
with elitbs, instead of n-ferriiig the question to a *-ourt, amt ubidtiig b\ its judgment whetlier 
they think Iteorn-etitr not 

■J'o the eonumui asserlioii that thecaR'sare not parallel, as it Is tlie umlonbtiHl right of e\*-r\ fre-e 
man to i*‘a\e o(T working if he ehmises for any cause wliieii s**eins (o iijjii sutlieieiit, or to (•eas*‘op<T- 
atioiis at any fiu'tory If he does not tiiid he can make it pay, tin- i>eople of New Zealainl reply at 
*mee that they *leelllie t*i be fcK>l*'d b\ iner*- w<>r«ls Tlmv sn’\ I bat no sink** was e\<'r \et ileelnred 
because tin- men uislied to give up working, ami no lockout was ever eiifor*’e*l Ix-eause tbe *-mplovera 
Jiail *l<-eide*l to abamhui llm bilsim-Hs In every ease tlie strike *»r the l*>*’koul vv«-ie but (be * Inbs by 
means of vv liielt tlio'C w lio used tliem hoped to *‘otnp<'l (tie o( In-r [airly to tin- ijimrrel t<t gi\ e in, (i 
may Ik- *-alle*l ” I’casing Wfirk” on tlie otic si<ie, or “siujming l)iisiiies.s” *ni iti*- oilier, lint it is really 
HU act *)f war. and Its purpose is to *'oinpeI tlu- oIIht snfe to « oule.ss itself beaten, and to make the 
<-*»m[iU'red party accept the t*-ims of tlie e*ai>[ueiors It is a nielluHi iiitemleil to bring about eom- 
piilsiiry raising or l*)wering of wagi-s t*) suit I tie w isIn-M of the eliiss tliat gets (tie wages, or*if iIk- elaas 
w'tii<‘]i lias to {lay them, ami th*- *lisiim-tiou t>etw*-en it amt <'oni|)uls*irv Hrbil ration is (tint it is set in 
motion f*>r tti*- su|)p*>sed la'iioUt of a class and imt for ttie a<lvantage of the whole people, vvliose true 
in(*T*’si is always t*)enforce iiistie*' ami fair jday 

So far we liavc h|H)k»‘n of tlie purpose ami iiiu-ulionof * ompulvury artiilralioii as tli*‘s*‘an-umhT' 
8 too*l t»y the people vvlio era* tiee it It may most reasomitiiv lie askeil w hat has ex|ieriem e in miy 
as (n its'vvorking'^ More (nan 0 years have now elapse*! since it e/uim into full op*‘ruli*)n in New 
Zi'iilaml—a hmg enough time to<b'lermine whetlier it [>r*>vnl*'s a real *'ure lor the *'ViIm it was meant 
t*) remedy, ami to .sh*>vv w helher in doing .so it has hnnight in oIIht evils whieli ma\ prov*- as hurt¬ 
ful t<) Hie )>*“ople as those it was int*‘n*i*‘d to remedy 

It must ne remeinliored that t he*‘om[>nlsory arbitration law of NevvZi'alnnd tiad s*'nreelya frieml in 
that country*mtsi*le Hie baml of men in Us I'arliaim'iit who f*-l( tliat Hoinetlung must be <l*ine to avert 
private wars in the *'ountry, ami tlmiiglit the n* expenineiit worlliy of a trial 'rtu- law was 
demmne* d by thoemphiyersasoppu-ssiveand lyninnloal, absolutely jaTiain toilnveeaiiltal out of the 
o*uiutry, am! to iliseoiirag** imliistry vvitbui it It was also *lem)um-(‘d by tlm leaii*'rs oi Hie labor 
organizations as a euimingschenm to take from labor its best ami uid(‘*sl, Hie only weapon by wliieli 
it eoiild hope t*) improve this iMisitlim For months iiobo*ly even (jualill*'il In Hi*' legal way. by reg¬ 
istration as an organize*! bo*!v, witli u view to taking ndvantag*‘<>f its provisions, ami its *-m'inies were 
ready to laugh at Its liopcless failure Kxperienco alone—at tirsion iiverv small scale im!«-ei|~ou the 
part of th<iso for whose bem tit it was primarily iutende*l bnmght the law liiti> pronmiem-i-,am] grail- 
uallv int*-* universal operation throughout tlie<‘ounlry A special feature of the law was that it olTere*! 
ils*>lf to but did not force Itself u[>on th*- people most nearly affeeUsl byiU provisions, and tli*‘fai-t 
tliat yi-ar by vear it has been appealed t*) m*>re imiversalty may b*' taken as tlie liighest jiossible trib¬ 
ute to Its usefulness 

At lirst—indeed for several years—it was npi*ealod to only by the workers, hut iliiruig Ho- last‘2 
years It has la-eii apftealcd to again and again by tim employers also, iiitHI to-ilay it may fairly be 
said that asS()eiHH*in iimlertlii' provisions**f Hi*- law lias be*’omenll but universal, so HuU *■^■11 worker 
ami oiK'h employer in the country may almost be regar<leil as a member <if a traii*-s union A union, 
it is to be n*>U‘d, not to 8upi>ort striki-s, nor to n-mler loekoiits effective, but to see lliat evi-rv iiiifior- 
taut (piestioii that arises 111 Hie industrial wsirbl is proiierly examined ami imiiarlinliy *ie*-i*le*l by a 
court of equity 

tsiiu'c the <-ompulsory arbitration law was *'naeieil iliere lias been no important slnkeor lo*-koiit in 
New Z<'aiaml, ami since Hie beiieiitsof tin- lavv began t*) b<- ai>i*rei-iaieil there lias not even be*‘ii anv- 
thing of the kiml attein[)teil eitlier by the vv*)rkers oremi>loyersof liieeountry Tin* threat-s of Hi*- 
i-t-Hsation of imlustrv ami the W'lHidravval of eafaial from Hie *-*iuiitry have la-eu utterly eonirn*li*-ie*l 
iiyexperieiiee Uajntal has never b*-*-n so plentiful, imliisirial *‘iit*'rpnse has never been so active aa 
It’has ia-en <1nring the last fv years Tin- work*-rs hav e known Ha- rat*-H of wag<-s (hey eoiibl n-ly I'li 
getting, and the employ ers liave known exact I v what they won 1*1 be ealletl on to jmy an*! have mud*- 
(lteir<-ontraetsa(-eor*liugly,aud laith i-las^es have Hnis l)*'*-n prosperous Th*;exiK)rt.H*if th**<-ouniry 
have fitea*lily increased year bv year until last year tlu-yain*uinU*ii (o about $ft2 f*ir every in habitant, 
having incrca.«ed more (nan J'iO ja-rliea*! in a p*-rio<i*>f !) years In the saim- peri*>d thesavings-hank 
deposits mcrcused from $:j;1 for eat-h inhabitant t<i fully $^12. and the miiiiherof defiositors by more 
than onc-fourth I'art These fai ls would seem to show that the iii(r*>*1uetl*>n of the new industrial 
law ha.s neither *1isc*>uraged pnaliictnin nor in any way interfere*! with the Pir>s[)eritvof the conn try 
or its people Tlu-y have ceased to eiijov Hie privilege of <-ngagiiig in *'ivil war. Imfeed, wli*-n Hi<-y 
clio*»sc, tliey have cease*! to indulge in tlie strikes an*i lo* kouli* that upset the industry of the coun¬ 
try, and brought suffering and iswerlyoii those dependent on Hu-ir exertions, hut they feel tliat 
instead *)f these things (hey have got all the froeriom whi*-h ren.sonahlemenonglil anywhere lo ask— 
the liberty to manage their own husiness as they ch*xme, «o long as they d*» not use that liberty to 
coerce or innire their neighbors. 

Foolish hints have been thrown out that all this arises from the workmen of Australia and New 
Zealand beingrathcra p*X)r-spirito<l and unintelligent lot of people wlm har*lly know their own 
interests, ami are slow to take their own part It may bt? well that the reailer shoul*! la-reminded 
that it would be hard to make a more ignorant blunder than this In N*-w Zealand p(-rhHpH alone 
among self-governing nations, the minister fi'f lalHir has been himself a -kiil*-d nu-ehatiie, ami the 
represenlativ<-s of labor in the rarllarnent absolutely hold Hm balam-e of fKilitical f>ower in the 
country. Among the larger populations of the states of Australia organized Jaliorhas everywhere 
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great political power, and returns many represontailvcs to the parliamentB, nominated by itself to 
gafeguard it« social Interests Yet such has been the effect of the object lesson conveyed by the 
cxperieoceof New Zoalaml that In two of the state parliaments compulsory arbitration acts have 
been brought forward by the government, at the request of the party of labor, and there is little 
doubt that such an act will form part of the policy of the federal government of the newly formed 
Commonwealth of Australia Organized labor has nowhere else obtained so great a political Influence 
as it has In Australasia, and nowliero else has iwcd it so succcKsfully; It may not be wholly unwl«o to 
consider whether organized labor li» America has not something to Icarii from Its vigorous voung 
sister In the South racillc, 


PAPER NO. 2,-WHAT IT MEANS FOR AMERICA. 

I attempted In a former article to give some idea of what the sy.stcm known as eominilsory arbitra¬ 
tion has meant lu the country and for the peofib'among whom it w-as lirst cslablislied. I ha\(‘ tried 
to make American readers understand ilio New Zealand standpointnn scieial questions which unhes¬ 
itatingly places the welfare of the whole commnnuy befon- that of any single i>art, be it that of 
employers or employed, and legards taaleshiiessns ilie mo«i dangerous of iTimes, and anything hav¬ 
ing the Hi tributes of private warfaie as the worst of all possilile attack.soii the lilM'rty of the people. 
I also endeavored to ixant out that (lie law had in the course of a (.-j ears’ trial vindiealed itself m 
the light of experience, so tliat not only the eliismsof workmen and employers most directly affeeled, 
but the iH'ople Hi liirge imd learned lo look on it as iin almost niiqualilied success, while other i-om- 
munitios, with special facilities for ohst^rviiig its ojieralion, have become anxious to apply it to their 
own cireumstaiiee.s Finally, I have shown tliat Ine iieriml of it.s operation in New Zealand has aNo 
been that of tlie country’s greati'st prosperity, that foreign ca|iitnl has been attracted there as it 
never waa tiefore, that industry lias flourished, niid nroduetion of nearly every kind increased lo an 
extent which, In proportion to the inliahitants, i.s without a parallel elsewhere, and that the wealth, 
not of a few capilahsts alone, hiitof ihe peo|d«' at targe, has also inereased as rapidly as the jiro- 
dticllon of the country and the expansion of its tmde. 

I now wish lo say something as to the jiossihle le.-^vons which these facts may have for the people of 
Anieriea, who. like most of the world, find ttieinselves to-<lay face lo faee'wuh great and as j(‘t 
unsolved prohlems in the ilomain of soi'ial and industiiul ilevelopnietit In doing t Ins I am aware of 
the great dltllculty which necessarily exists in eoniparing (snidiluuis which differ in some respects 
80 widely as those of a country of less than l,000,tMK) inliahiifints with another whicli already contains 
more than 7'),00(),000 Nor do I lose sight of tlie fact—u hleh Is nerhaps e\en more important than 
that of size and population—that in Anienca social and eeoiioim<' developments have h(‘en advancing 
with giant strines during the last -10 or 50 \cars, mid iluit they lm\e now reaclie-l a stage in which 
they liave grown almost stereotyped in the i^.xoenence and e\ en in llie llioiightof tlie people, while 
in New Zealand it was otlierwise Smdi consKh'niitons, I am lullv aware, render the (ask 1 lui\e set 
myself ti difllcult one. It Is not, I think, possil'U' fur any one man to deal willi the problem on all 
slues,or to consider all ils,.spe( is, ami it woukl be nisli foi any iniin (o attempt (<i lay down a progiam 
of Industrial reform, even if In- were eapalih- of doing so, in the compa.ss of so .short an article a.s this 
must necessarily lie All (hat 1 can noi>c to <lo under the ('irciimsiaiiees is to glance at the prliK'ipa! 
THiints In existing coihIuIoiis w Inch ajipear to demand a remedy not w liolly dissimilar to that applieil 
in New Zealand, and to make one or twosuggestionsas to the iKissiblo application of I lie New Zealand 
remedy, at least in principle to American conditions. 

Thi‘ develojimmit of indu.siry in America during the last :k) years hius been iihonoincnal. A glance 
at the statistics of the world is enough to sliow that no other nation has even approached it iii vol¬ 
ume, while only a very few and those veiy young and kindred people.s. liave rivaleil or execlleil it 
in proportion to popnlalioii. (Intil the lasiipiarlerof (heemiiiiry wliieh has just closed, this develop¬ 
ment was mainly in the ilircction of agricultural {aodiictioii This was caused by the fact that in 
the first nlacc I lie immigration to the ooiintrv was one which looked ciilcfly to tlie pos-seasion of land 
hy the clashes of Eiironoan workers whose experience and traditions attached tluau to agricultural 
occupations During the last ijuarler of (lie century the proportions of the classes have cJiangcd, 
and within America itself the attractions of town life ami the pnrsmks of tlie skilled mechanic have 
msaerted Iheuiselvesincoinpan.son w illi those of tlx* farmer and agricultural laborer. This lia.s led to 
an enormous Increase in tlieniimhersof jiersonscngagcil lu Ihe pursuit of branches of industry winch 
may be called coiicentralivi', todisiingnish tliem from ordinary agriculture, which Is, at lea,st usually, 
distributive in its temlencies Towns liave sprung up by hundreds; cities have multiplied their 
mipulatioiis by ImmlrcdH of tliouvimls, men and women, bojs and girls, have Hocked into the.so 
hives of mechiiiiieal Indiistrv, where the capital of the great employers is the essential uiovlng spring 
of the exi.stencc of (lie community. 

Itia beside my prc.seiit jnirposo to go into llie causes that have led to the change, or even to discuss 
the advantages or disudvantages lo ilie natioiml life and well-being that imve resulted from it, it ks 
the fact that is iui porta nl, a ml of tlie fa<-t lliere can lie no doubt From a great community, for the 
most nart di'pcndont on the land for their support, and tlicrefore for the most part widclv distributed, 
and little <lej)endent directly upon the initiative of the capitalist, tlie nation Is vear bv year becom¬ 
ing more and more a nati<m of mannfacturers, concentrated m dense masses, and wholly dependent 
for itsdail.v bread on It.s rclation.s with capibil Anything which disturbs those relations is now, and 
is certain to be in an increasing degree hereafler, fatal to the vvcli being, not only of the portion of 
thocomimiiiiiy most innmsliatelv alTeet<-d, but of the w hole nation Anything which seriously di.s- 
turbs industrial relations w ill not only take the broad out of the mouths of Ihoiisaiid.s of workers, but 
will paralyze a huudrisl other iudustru's, inipoverisli imllious of people alreaily jioor. and depnvo 
oven capital of its value and inonev of its enrmiig power The difference,then, between thiscora- 
miinity and R counlry like New Zealand in these resjiects is that the dangers to bo guarded against, 
and the interests to be conserved by Nune effeetiial svslem which shall prevent iiuinstnal conllicts, 
are, even In proportion to tlie niiinlx'rs of tlie people, not les.H but manifold greater here than there. 
In New Zealand Iho mechanic could, if dissatisfied with Ins position lusaii associated worker, go upon 
the land without very scrlouslv disturbing the prosperity or upsetting the commercial and economic 
relations of the rest of the people, here it would even now 1 h* iinpisslblc, and it will become still 
more impixsalblc year by j oar. In New Zealand land is plentiful. It is accessible, and its occujiatlon 
ifl rendered easy for every man, here it is practically no one of these things. There the main part of 
the exports are agricultural, and bm a small percentage consists of manufacturtKl goods; here the 
greater part of the exports are alrca<l.v niamifai-turcd, and while the export of natural products in 
tlicir natural state has probably nearly reached its highe.st point, the Increase of the manufactured 
prcHluct has only reached the threshold of its expansion. 

It may be asserted that, in spite of what can be said against it, the existing industrial system of 
America has Justified itself by its success It may be urged~indecd.it has been urged by some of the 
exceedingly well-moniiliig optimists of the ostrich breed with which the country is abundantly sup¬ 
plied—that the expansion of trade and the liitTcase of manufactun's supply au overwhelming answer 
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mar he dirooted agninsl preseiie methodn They fail to see that no atutver at 
all IBContjllned in these thinw unless it ran In' shown that no Kteiiter [iroifresscotiM have bi'Oli made 
nnder other methods and that the system ndo|ited is one w liieli not only iiiereiises Ihe volume (if 

trade aiKt the rlelies of aclass. hiit improves ... all eliisses of Iheia'ople Caniintone 

say that it has dime, or ts doing, tills' That 7,-.,000,0(1(1 of iKs.ple iiiiist, if they w ork at all, i.rodiiee a 
JTjorc thrtJi fiO.lXXi.OUO without ftaving, Htulif wi‘ h< 1<I tlio Huxlliiir\ fi'n’o** hMUKht Into 
liiay in Ihe liwt JlOyonrs. the wonder 1 h not ihitt Aineri<‘H j.nxlucei so much more p.khIh. tn excortsof 
what her o\vn people require, but thnt the surplus ha.s not been lurpeh multiplied The iM'oploof 
New/geulundsupplj their own wants for the most part, mid last year thev luul H.siirpliis to .scud away 
worth more than J80 for every man. woman, and chihl in theeoniitrv ThefH'opleof Amerlea largely 
Nupplied their own wnnt.s.mid their statisticians and iNiiitiertl ecomunivis js.int proiidlv to the reeonl 
that they had n suriilus worth no less than $ld per lieail of the populiition Nor is tills by any means 
all, the workers of NewZealHnd—wbeiher in the open air. In laeioriesmid uork»hopH or in miiiea— 
work .shorter hours in each day. have more holiihus, <m the whole live far tieiier ami aa\e money 
much moreea-sii} than the workers of America W'hy, it nia\ be asked, is t In'.’ New Zealand i.s not 
a riclier rountry than America, iPs peojile are neltber a cleverer nor a more industrious iH'oiiie tiian 
Ihcavempe Amenean—lbe secret is that its melhisls are iliiTereiii 

The main difTereiiee in methods lies in the tact tliat the wcll-beiiip of the people as a whole is the 
object of all iepislatioM in New Zealand, while the inter<-sts of elas-es-as a riileof a sinple eliLss that 
of theeapitiiMsLs—is the object of IcKislatioii in America Another, but a closely allieil disiiimtioii in 
the methmls is that in the one conn trv hiw, and it,s impartial enforcement, is regarded as iho founda¬ 
tion of all real liberty, and the preat lailwark of the peojiie’s freetloin, wliile in the other a profound 
Hti.spieion of law and ihsladief in Its impart ial adininl'wtralion Is eoniiimn to nearly e\er> elus.s of the 
community '1 liiis in Aniorleii the rtplit to strike, for I hi* purpose of eoiiipel Imp justice or w lial otto 
party ton ilisfnile supposes to lie justice, is [•as.sioiiatclv claimed as the oiil v .safepuard to liberty for I lie 
workiT—jii't as m some states the riplit to putiliclv miinler pers.ins tMciiscfi of pjirlK'ular crimes Is 
upheld ns tlie bulwaik of piitdic iiioralit\ It imn be coiitideiillv nsMTled—ami the a.sserlion would 
hardly be disputed by any unt>rejudiced ohserxer—that liherly vindicalisi by Ihe metinsis of the 
lockout or I lie St like is as spurious an article amt eomlm csiis little to the well-beinp of any [leople in 
the hmp rim as justice which takes the form of lawless l\ nch law 

There are one or two facts of I lie im lust rial jiositioii, ui id piobalilv no niore than that, whiidi are 
ad mil ted on all liaiids to const i lute a daiipcr to American iiidustrv, and of these the most mu versally 
admitted is the e\er-rceurrlnp dithciiltv of adjiistmp the .sliaie which caiutnl and enterprl.se on the 
one hand, and labor and meelianical skill <m Die otlim. arc entitled to oiit of tlie eanunps of any 
iiianiilactiirmp. or, imleed.of any imliisiry '1 lie capitalisi class as.scr(s, or at least, as-siinics, that 
eapilal is enliticil to all il can pet out of iiii\ imlnstrial enterprise after [>a\ tup (tie \ cry least wapes 
it can imlm t' or compel the workers to accept for their labor ami skill The eliuss of tlie w orkiTS as 
H rule, hold (‘xaeilv Itie same view reversed Tln-v would pivc cai.ital, as jis stiare, the sniallesl tier 
ceiihiKe which they could eonipel capital to ueeepi As l.mp us tins view is held, it can he readily 
seen that war. cKlier aeliial or impemliup, must Ih‘ the normal alliiitde of Ihe indtisiiial world, for 
ttie simple reason tfmt force lies at Ihe root ol (he matter W hat ttie worker can lie forced to neeeiit 
on Hie one side, apainst what the emi)|o\er can he forced to piv e on the other—il is war, a ehroiim 
civil war. nml of all (he miseralde eomliiions know ii (o p<K>r liumaiutv tins has l.nip been ai'kiiowt- 
edped to be tbe very worst Sneei-"—that is to say, alisoluie sii,.r,'ss‘-for eiltier parly is protiahly 
iinpossih((‘, at any rate for more tlian a \er\ short ('mm, for it wiaihi mean either slavery for tbe 
worker < Hie destriielion of the cm plover and, therefore, under e.xi'tmp eoiiditloiis. Hie < ivil war 
would be perennial and the misery laTtK'liml 

Tlu're iim-t be some betler way tliaii Hus 'I'wo have heim suppesied as suited to tim eonditions of 
Ainenea bv those wlioapree m Hmikinp that the New Zealand system, or the principal which under¬ 
lies il, isvvlioliymajiplieable lo.\im'rieaii eiretimsPiiieesand icieas (in iljeoiie hand. Ibereare those 
who say that trade apreemenls mav be relmd upon to aiToid a suiiieieinlv pissl workinp basis, on the 
other, there are those who |aii (Imtr faiHi (o voliintarv arhitralioii as the eominp iiU'HhmI tliat will 
pive ndief from strikes and lockouts wiHi all Hie losses lo Hu- eomilrv and the siiirerinps (o larpe 
i-lassesof Hie ronimimity vvliieh (lm\ eiilait In both eases the neak point is lix' want of (iiiullty If 
Hie workers and (he (‘iitplovers m aiiv tradi' are fair and reasoimlih' men, it is quite eoneeivalde (hey 
mav enter on a jiist trade upn-eiiient ami mav keep it. If Ihe eiiij.loyers peiierally are piildle spiriteil 
eiioupli, iiid ttie workers piuieralh are imHlerale ami reasonahlc eiioijph. il is very eoiieeivnlde they 
niHV in ihl eases of disputes tliat are not i-apalile of fnemllv adjustment he naidy toneee[it arbitral Ion 
and loyally abide hv the award 'I'lie real <iiu's(ioii is. Hovv. il they will jioc,’ fliese.aPerall.are but 
expedients based upon a ealculalioii of elilipliteiieil sellishmss, wlileli all <‘X(>erieime tells us euii 
never l>erelied iiisui Tliat all men areseldsh is, mdeeil, (rue, hut that all areenliphiened.oreven if 
(‘idiplilened, that they are so at all tiiiies. Is very iimeh (he reverse II is, after all. but a eonllii't 
between mutual fear and ovennasiermp seliishness, and exi*eriimce has shown tliat m a rnaiorlty of 
eases sellisbnes.s is the previiilinp .sentiment By all means let Hie evjierimeiit be tried but it is Well 
thiTc should be .some reniimb'r, such as liie case of New Zealand atfords, Hmt when it falls there is 
Httll soinetbinpelse to fail back upon 

When that point is reached il will dawn on the niitids of the Anmriean people that they have been 
neisllessly nninie to themselves They will remember that as they liave retameil the jHiwer—if only 
they eIxMise to insi.st upon it—of innkinp their own laws, so they have also the power to see that (hey 
are enforced They will abandon the unworthy habit of talking and aeilng ils if the laws nei’(‘«fiary 
for the safety of the pen|)le at larpe must be useless if o|)jM>se<l bv a coniiiinaiiou ol a few very nen 
men on the one si<b‘, or of a larpe mob of pisir but suffi<qeiiilv lawless men on the other Tliey will 
.sec that neither in theory nor in prnrtiee is there any lnsu|>erable ditlienl[> in Hie wav of oiiaeting or 
eiiforeinp laws, containing (he principle of those of Ni'W Zealand, forneeurinp fuir)))ay for tioHi the 
workers and Ihe eiii|)loyer'. and for that far larger part of Hie nation wJiich does not dfreetlv belong 
to either elas.s 'I hey vvill abandon the hsilisli habit of faiicvmg that litxTtj means, elthiT for I man 
or 10,000 men. the right to do as they please to the injury of their neighbors, tn'cauM; they imagine 
that It IS for their own advantage, and they will cease to Uiuik so pisirly of (Ix-ir own people and 
(heir own inslitutiona as to conclude that Ibereare no men honest emuigli to judge fairV between 
tbeni. and no means efTectlve enough to put down bribery ami (sirruntion among them 

It IS a fallacy, indeed, and a very weak one after all, wliieh declares Hie large majority of any 
nation powerless to enforce such a law as that of New Zealand The elemeiitsare simple, and a very 
little ingenuity, indeed, will find a way to embody them in a law that cun be enforced on CApltalista 
and workers alike It might, and it profmbly would be necessary to make the iiiifstion one of Fed¬ 
eral and not of Istate eontrol, ua has already tK'cn done in the new Homnionwealth of Australia, and 
there can be little doubt that such a change would be in all respects an improvement Tins once 
done, however, and the majority of the people once coiivineed that all other meilioilsof .settling 
induetrial disputes were incfleoiual in extreme casesH, the remedy would not be a difficult one even 
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hei‘ 0 . It has l)C*on said “you can not coorco a Inmdrod ihoiiaand workers by Imprinonment/’ and It 
may be true; but there Is no need in any ease to do so. Capital is always under control and could 
always be reached, and necessity is i ven more effei timl to compel the oliedience of multitudes than 
Imjirisoinnent fir fines If American eiipltalists rehised to carry on tlieir works pending the decision 
of the court, they would be as easily puni.sluHl here as in New Zealand; and If the workers insisted 
on striking in spite of the order of the court, it might be enacted that the punishment should be not 
Imprisonment but exeluHlon from appearing in their f.wn eii'ie tn court ana thus securing a favorable 
hearing. Asa matter of fact, Jt would not be neo<led in the prcwni stage of industrial development 
such a law Is, and must be, the true friend of the worker. It would probably be necessary to lay It 
down as a ba.sis for the action of the court undcT conditions like tho'^e of America that in all wage 
dispute.s the principle of a reasotuiblo living wage mu-^l bo recognized by the court as the Inalienable 
right of the worker, if any industry could pav such a wag(‘ H rcfUJircsnoargiuiient to prove that It 
IsanlTMlustry whichsliouln not be carried tm in tlie country, and its suppression could injure nolKxiy, 
It is needless, however, to gofiirilier at jaeseiit, Once take from the strike and the lockoiitthelr 
character as weapons liy which coinpluni( e with demands on either side can bo enforced, while the 
public and the law stand helplessly looking on, and hoImmIv would care to indulge in oneor the other. 
A few months, or a few years at the very most, would sei* the men of Ainorlea. as it ha-s seen those of 
New Zealand, ready to give the thing a trial When that step liad ou<;e boon taken, all the others 
would follfiw. 

I freely admit, how’ovcr, lliat llu’ tune 1ms not ^o^ come. As yet American capitalists feel—and 
prohuiily corretuly—that they can, on the whole, make more money on tlie present svstem with no 
Jaw to control and no cfiurl to enforce fair plav bailor liTideis nml latior organizations still believe 
that, if letalone, they can f<irce eapilal stup i.v step in the direction thev hope to make it go, till it 
becomes their servant ratluT limn (lieu musior Both parties arc afraid ilmt any court of equity 
wouhl prove a ehm-k on thmr frce<loiii ol iiction l<i an exUmt wiii<-h they can not forescii ami liardly 
can' to risk The people at large, ihc thoiisjiiids of helpless ones directly depi'iident on tlie workers, 
and the milllouH whoarc only indircctlv, ihougti \cry rcnllv alh'ctcd, as yet stand liel|>!es.sly aside, 
Imagining that nothing can hedom- 'J'lnic and exi'cn'enee alone can work the cure for tnis, but tlicy 
maybe trusted to do s<i When the <'Vilsha\e incieascd, as with a rajadly increasing popiilatjoii 
they will and mnsl, wlu-n the remedies at i-resenl relied on have emh'd m <lfsitpiioinlment, tnen, but 
Itiuay be feared not till then, America will be willing ici jiroiit by the experience of other people, 
even tliougli they constitute but a small community. 


OEGANIZATION OF THE EMPLOYEE CLASS AS A PEEREQUISITE OF CONCILIATIOK 
AND AEBITEATION. 


Extracts from paper read at tlie eonferenoe on industrial arliitratmn, held under the auspices of 

the National Civic Federation, lOtX), by Ukrman Jiisn, coimmssioner Illinois Coal Oiierators’ 

Association 

To me It seems tliat all efTort.s to permnnentlv prevent stnk«'s are almost certain to fail, unless labor 
and capital are both ihoronglilv organized, the streiigtii ol the respective organizations being so 
nearly eiiual Ilmt nellluT side can presume noon llu' \veHkn("-s or impreparednessof the other The 
neaee of nations,as we well know, is prest-rveu liy tlie fear w Inch eacli nation Ims of “ waking a sleep¬ 
ing lion,” and a i>nident <lread ot tlie eonsi-<iueiiecs 'riu' great powets of the world ha\e approxi¬ 
mately aeetiratc Infonmition of ea<-h others’ resonreea, slrengih, and preparedness, and heiii'e wars 
in our day usually occur only between a giant on tlie one Imiid and an in fan t or decrepit nation on 
the other, ^lifTerences between cpmUi strong nations licing left for settlement lo diplomacy. The 
same IS in a certain sense true of eoiilllels in the industrial world iailmr, while not perfectly orgaii- 
ize<l and notso rmli in lesnnrces as eaiutul, and tlierefore iineipial to a protracted imliisirial war. is 
fiomncli better organize<l tlmii eapilal Ilmt in short decisive eonflicts, in eoutimnmsskirmishings, it 
usually comes out the victor Tins statement. I well know, Ims been discredited in some quarters by 
labor leaders, but it can be ]>roven In fact, ii is no exaggcraiion of tlie truth to .say tlmt the differ¬ 
ence ill favor of the organization of labor, as compared with the organization of rH[>ital for the pur¬ 
poses 1 have iiidiealeil, is as great as the ilitFereiiee in the diseiplme and pow'er of the Regular Array 
and of a hastily inipiovis<‘d lioim' guard 

Combination's, tnisis, and eorporalions are spoken of as “organized'' capital This is misleading. 
All these are eoiisohdaled or aggregated caiiilnl, consolidated or Combined to reduce the expemse of 
doing business, to olhi'rwisi' elieapen production, or to I'ontrol or regulate the markets of tby world, 
but tnev are not organized In tliewime sense or for tlu' saini' purpose forwtiicli labor is organized. 
Our great need isij well-oiganized forces, both established for the same purixise, viz, to determine 
atnl regulate the wages ami the comlinoiisof labor Ibiw Is tins to bo done''’ Cortainly I'lipital needs 
to take lesson.s from labor in th(' art and virtue of self-rlcnial und sacritiet' Igibor organizations are 
KU.siained by the saerillees wlltliigly made bv tlicir members No great victory over self, or over an 
enemy, or over great ditlicuUies, is made wiihonl self-denial and sacntiee, mid w Ir.le all laborers ary 
not in'spired liy nigh motives In doing this, tlie example is \erv sinking just thy lyimo By way of 
illustration, let me cite an example or what labonng men are willing to do fora cause they have at 
heart, be tliy motive one of revenge, as some persons assert, or of mutiiul helpfulness, as others 
claim 

The :10,000 or 10,000 1 'oal milierft in Illinois eoninbnte lo the cause of their union about $360,000 
annually, w'hile the capital engaged in coal mining contributes, let u.s sav, less than 6 per oent of 
thiswira for the support of its organization, and wlial labor aetually contributes in the form of lines 
is by nonioniis e<ivial to whai it saerillees by strikes BtiH. employers of labor are heard to (ximplain 
that strikes and lockouts have eoiitmued to occur periodically desfilie all that they have expended 
to prevent them WItneas the odds even where conditions have Ix'cm greatly imi>roved. Failure is 
easily explained. But this is not because wise efforts have iiot been put forth to prevent tlvera, but 
rather Ix'onuse we have never persisted «ir persevered in them long enough, theainewsof war giving 
out long beforeany experiment has liad a fair trial We bavi'expeoteil Immediate resultsoua trifling 
outlay of such eofniimmling importance, and these results failing to materialize, their promotera 
ahandoiiod their efTort«. not because they had lo.st iH'urt, but because capital discontlimea ihesiib- 
slantlai support neceasary to carry on the w'ork Individuals here and there have bean nitet gener¬ 
ous with iheir time, their monev, an<l tbeir experience, but there are too matiy in til© lacks of the 
employers who nn* content i<> allow their neighbors to <h) all these things, while they boajrtfiilly pro¬ 
claim their ublli^ to obtain the same results without giving either money or time. It U naluraj tQ 
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roiiclmle that men with fiuch small ideas, who will rA'sort to such t>xi>odien(.s ut subterfuge'* t«> khIii 
their object, refusing to hear their share of the burdens, will not hesitate to take mlvaiitage of lalMir, 
to betray n colleague, or to rob a cliein T«) eorn i t this e\il nii<l to bring Midi eniploycrs «** these to 
terms and of making them h(in*"«t, even if it be true that tliey will be honest onh because it is the 
best rsvlicy, is one of the many n-foruH w hii-h wdl-orgimi/ed caintal mav ai'eonipllsh. 

Disputes, dlflerern'CH, and strikes will, then-for*’, eotiiuiue to fs-eiiruntil orguui/ed <‘apitAl ean meet 
ui>on cotnmrm ground an<l treat Uf>on e<junl terms will, orgaiii/i'd labor If itwllltlothis It will 
banish awful dreams, it will live m pea('<*v\itli latsir. it will help labor great I\ kikI itself enormmist\ 
After all, ills this lack of jmblie spirit that is uulirei'tly n‘s|«*iisible for main t>f our lalM»r troiibb's, 
Rich and well to do men iMiallj u<l\ I'e joiiiig iinii to Ia\ l>y Miiiieibing fora r.iiiiv *iay. and >et ila'y 
tliemsches ignore the maxim, "in times of ))eiu'e pri'pari' for war " Too main *u tli'em relueuuitly 
Kiipjiortintelligent and Ihoroughiy organize*! effort at ibe right lime, nii'l \i‘t when a crisis is ii|mui 
( hemthey arc ready to s(pjiind*’r in an inimature |>laii <>f re'istain'e to or a Iini times n hat a « i.se and 
Immune plan of <T)neiIialion or arbltralmn w*aild i-ost 

I take the broad grouml, therefore, that strikes w 111 I'oiiliiim' until cajiltnl organl/e'i, until It estab¬ 
lishes c'olIecti\<'lv a department of lalsir, jiist as imln niiiallv or in e<irporale I'ajuidly it pro\ i*b‘s for 
its eweniive and construction detuirlmctits, it-s (itiaiieial ami its Niles de)'Hrtnieti(s If strikes are to 
bceomc obsolete in America every (lenartmneiof indiisirv must in* orgaiii/*'*! Since liilsir Is the »>iie 
dement with which it must deal imelligciilly and lairlv, sim e ii is t lie one dement alilo to help it I*, 
improve the eondilionsof tra<k'. it is that one drineiii wiilioiii whose eo<>|>eraiionit issmllyerippleil 
With labor it can not d<'al fiuc*-e-snilly iinle's it H strong w lien* labor is strong, iii<‘e(ing It in ilieopcn 
liidd oiinn e<tual tooling and r*'pr<'N'nieil b\ men iiiti'Migi'iii, lione'i, ami tlioroiigbl.v versed ui Innie 
comlitlons ami 111 *'very phase of liiidatior |>i<iblciii * * • It is alike tnieol *• 11111^1 ami hihor—of 
consoli<iiit<‘*l capital ami ol organi/isl Iah<ir—that llicj mT<l proteetinii against tlicir ow 11 rnshiH’sMor 
tolh Int*>xieute<l by success, liiev an iij>t to i>n‘siime up 'ii tlndr strciiglli We li«i often see exam- 
pies wImto emploj ers of lahiu, {iiilfe*! up by v\ liat tlu'V all ihoir mk i'css, Idiml to the rights of labor, 
laiieving the lahoriT is oiitilksi to no iigliis unless m I'hi-ii hoiiiuj ami comlesi eiisnin limy i'hoos(‘ to 

<lis[H’iise them On (he ottmr iiaml, we hml the liibon-r, ... to the e\<'n-ise ol jtower, usurping 

the nghlfiil iirerogalivi- 'd l•ml>io\ersand umlerlakinglo run llKirbiisim ss for (hem The eorrccllv*' 
fi>r tlu'sc uiuoriunule eon<Iitmns is e*|iial )>ower on In ah sides and the exercise *il ei|UiiI fairness ami 
in(ellig«-ni'e on the pari ol their re[>res<'ntiili\ es, for it < an md bo siiceessiiilh tlis|iulcil that emploj it 
ami emploveeure eqiiiillv s*'ltish, ami that the former will genera I tv pav labor llie very Iciisi that the 
InlMtnT will accept, and *iii liie other hand, ilmt the lakirer will exact cmtv penny that the cinpliiyiT 
can he imhK'tsl to paj • * * 

The fact IS that in Hits busy laml of oiirs 111*' av<Tiigo hiisinoss man liiis too nmiiv othi'r things to 
look ati*'r m conne*’tion with his tuisincss toa<lmil ot his gi \mg 1 hat attention to in** labor probb'in 
vvhidi the suhiect <leserves, and siio'e It is Hie most iiiipoi itml <leparlim'Mt <if every imliisfrj, no 
expense slmiild be .sjmre'l to se*’ure the nglil men capable o) making it e<|ual t'l any othi'r in 
dtieieiicy 

This ]s an age of spei'ializalion, in imliistnal aswdi as m all scietiiili*' [airsnits, and realizing iwwc 
must that Hh' daily press Is a reconi of *liHliirhanees in the imhisinal worlil on accoimt of labor <lif- 
hTi'iiees, it would seem Ilmt speeialists ari' iiovvlu're so imidi lu'ede*! as 111 tlml tick! wiiieh the mem¬ 
bers of this conference are now endeavoring to explore. * ♦ * 
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LK’lTKlt OK 'I'KANSMl'n'Ai:. 


To the Iiuinsfnal Commission 

[ luivo th(‘ lioiior to transmit liorowitli a i**]iorl on tlu' ''iihjocl of rail\\'*ay la)M»r 
in tli(‘ Tainted StatoN. propariMl in accoidaiH'o Avitli your n'Mtliition adoptod Sop- 
toinhor 2d. autli<tri/,in;( t]i<-s.iiiio. and ni coiiiphaiK i* \\ itli \ oni substMpiont' 
resolution of Docoinbcr la, isiMt. duectin;.'- mo to K'jxut to tlio NOon^laiyof iho 
('omnn.ssion 

In the intr()duction t<» the ropoit I liavo nidioalod it>. scope, ijrnoral ])lan. and 
I)nrposo. and also lia\o ^qvon a bnol' Miinmaiynl itsioMills. 1 ilcsiro, ho\vo\(‘r, 
to record my personal appieci.dion ot tlie coidial (<><tpriation in the i»iej)aration 
of this report accorded me hy i ail way ojlicials in ditl'ei ent p.ii t^ of the count ry, 
wlio, tin ou^li correspoiHleiH e and ]m‘i ^onal intei \ lews, liuve I icon most courteous 
and willing to i'Wv mfnrmatioii. Tliey aie lee numerous to mention hy name, 
hut I feel ])ai tic ularly mdelctcd to President W'llh.im ii Baldwin, ji , of the Lon;; 
Island Railroad, Mr Tlic'odnn* N. Rly. clin-f ef niotu <• power ef tlie P'-iinsylvania 
Railroad, and to Mi. M Hiehenach. assistant cempliollei of the Peiinsvlvania 
Railroad, thiou;;h whose* Iciii'liiess 1 have* Iceen peniiilfed to suhmit as ILxlnhit d 
to tl'i- report an c‘xliaustive di;;e.st of tin* pension svstc'ins of foiei^o lailway 
colpoMtions, preparc'd and suhmitt»*d hy lum on,i;iiially to tlie directois of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, hut not hendotoie imhhshed. I must alsc) ackno\vled;;e 
with coiisidc'iahle |)leasuie tli** no h‘ss williii;; and etlicient coo[n‘ration accorded 
me hy tlu' thiefs of many of th*' hiotheiheeds. I ch'sire to acknowled;;<* tin* able 
assistam-e reiiihTcd me in the ]U'<'paralion ol sectnms 15 ami U> by Dr. ('. \V. A. 
Veditz and Samuel M. Isiaeli.esej . i(‘sp<*ctive)y. I am also especially indebted 
to my friend and collea;;u<*, Pief Emory R. Jehiison. of the Univeisity of Penn- 
sylvaiiia and a memhei of the Isthmian Canal Commission, for his constant 
encoura;^ement and for tlie many helpful sii;;:;estions and invaluahh* cntndsiiiH 
emanating from liis thorough and special knowledge of tin* cpiestions ln*re treated. 

Sami Ki- McCi nk Lindsay. 


January 10 , 1901 . 
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RAILWAY LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ivruonrrTiox. 

1. SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE REPORT. 

The .scope of the report i.s to present the condition nf railway lulior in its lead¬ 
ing featiire.s and to discn.ss the chief topic.s of intei i'st conceining tin'condition of 
railway employment in the United States. Tlie plan originally adopted, m accord¬ 
ance with the scope as just stated.pr<»ved to(» conijirehcnsive for thorough tn'at- 
ment within the limits of time and space allotted to this r«‘porf, and necessitated 
tliat the emphasis belaid on a few general ]>rolih*ms. One of the chief aims of 
the report is to present in a conm'cted way some account of many tojacs relating 
to railway employment that have Deen touched upon in the testiimuiyon trans¬ 
portation topic.s alri'ady con.sidtu’cd hy the Industrial Coiiiimssion At the same 
time it is not desirable to duplicate to any aiipns-iable extent the inatm ial already 
collected and .so ably .summarized in the digest to the tran.sjiortatioii volume of 
tlie Imliistrial ('oinmission'.s rc'port.s.* 

Tin iofore the tii-'t duly of your e.xpert agent was to collect, directly for him¬ 
self, (l.Da relating to the chief topic.s to lie treated. There are in the United 
States 1S9 aM) 4 miles of railroad, owned by upward of 2,000 corporations. Many 
of tlicsc companies are consolidated or their road.s leasi'd to other companies, 
which operate them. Many of these coiporations of <-oiirse own only a few miles 
of line. It was therefore possibhi to select 02 raihoads which actually operated 
140,00.1 miles of lim*. or over 77 per cent of the total mileage of the country. To 
these r<>ads the following set of (piestions was .sent asking for replie.s and statis* 
tics covering leased lines or total number of miles ojierated, and also asking for 
printed copie.s of reiMirts of the corporations relating to any of the topics specifiod: 

QUESTION SHEET FOR INFORMATION (»N RAILROAD LABOR. 

1. Name of road. 

2. Miles operated. 

3. Total number of employees. 

4. Requirements for admission to various grades of service. 

5. Rules for discharging and promoting employees. 

6. Is technical education furnished by the railroad to its employees? If so, to 
what extent and for what grades of service? 

7. Do you have a blacklist for employees discharged for serious offenses? 

8. What is the average length of the working-day for the various grades of 
service, the average daily wages, and the annual income of the same? 

0, Are the men paid for extra time? If so, how much? 

10. What percentage of the employees In the various grades of service are 
required to work on Sunday? 

iVol.IV, Tr«nKfH»rWtIon,Ii)dn«trlal CommiH«loii Uoimri*', WIl‘.hln£r^on,l^W. 
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11. What forriiH of company relief aiul insurance or beneficial associations are 
supported in part or in whole by tin* company? 

Do yon makt^ any <d>.i(*<-tion to employees beinj; mcTiibers of railway broth- 
«?rboodK or ordi'rs or other labor or^^anizations? 

l:{. What perceiitaf^e of the men in various ef service belong to such 

organizations? 

14. What iiietliods do you imrsue in the settlement of strikes and disputes 
among your <*mp]oy('(‘s? IIav(^ you liad recourse to eitlier State or national 
arbitration boards; and if so, witli what result? 

Replies to this (piestion slieet wen^ r«‘i'eived from all of the larger railroad com¬ 
panies to whi<‘)i it was sent, and from a total of 40 ctniipanies operating 
miles of road, or 50..3 per cent of tli«‘ total mileage of the United States, and 
employing (ld3,02d mvn. or (Js.l pi'r cent of the total niimher of railway employees 
in the United States. Tlie informalion thus obtained was supplennuited through 
correspondence and per.sonjd interviews with tin* leading railroad officials and the 
leading repn-.scniative.s of railway labor in dilfeicnl parts of tin* country. Tin* 
literature of the subject is too oxtensivi*. covtTing so wide a range of topics, for 
any one to say that In* has ex}iaustjv(‘ly examiin'd it. freipnnit refennices will lie 
found thronghoiit tin* footnotes in the following jiagi's to the more important 
publications relating to tlie s»*V(*ral topic.s discussed. Tin* rejiorts and publica¬ 
tions of the Intcu’stiite (kuumerce ('ommi.ssion and of the United Stat<‘S Depart¬ 
ment of Labor are, of course, the chief sources of information and tln^ most 
generally available ones. The experuuice :ind juactice of foreign railroads and 
some comparisons of tlie conditions of (Uiiployment an* considered. Tlirougbont 
the following pages youragontbas attempted so far as ]K)ssilih' to supi>]emejit tin* 
matiTi.d brought out in the t (*stimony befon* f he Indu.slrial Commission and for 
tlnsr(?a.soTi lias treated some topics more comprehensively and ofln'is less so tlian 
would probahly have bi'cn the l ase had this report becui jirepared without any 
reference to the work the Industrial (’oiiiinission has already done. The .same 
thing IS also true to a lesser degree of the relation of this report to other govern¬ 
mental puldications, .such as fhosi* of tlie Department of Labor and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Refcreiice.s are frccpieiitly givt'ii to sucli reports and 
their contents briefly noted wIktc an entiniy imh'pendent discussion of the topic 
in liand would have required a more extensive use of these materials. Perhaps 
their ready accessibility to the general public i.s a further justification of this 
method. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the chief aim or pnrpo.se of the report lias 
been to gather and present information ratlier tlian to argiieacase. Many of the 
topics treated ar<? extremely controversial, and gr«‘at can* has bet*n ♦*xercised 
merely to present tlio facts and to avoid the expression of opinion. There are a 
few judgments expr(‘ssi*d concerning tin* advisability of legislation on the subject 
of railway labor, but for tlie nm.st part, even when* the material si‘lect(*d clearly 
suggests legislati^■e n*me<li(*s, the inf<*n*nc<*.H to be drawn have been left to the 
judgment of the Industrial Commission in framing its final report, 

2. SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

The report is divided into four parts, the first of which treats of the general 
conditions of railway emplojineiit under which is discussed the number of rail¬ 
way employees, thiur geographical distribution, the intensity of railway employ¬ 
ment as measured in the number of employees per mile, a few comparisons of the 
number of employees per mile of line in the United States with that of the leading 
countries of Europe, and finally the relations which railway employment bears to 
other occupations. It will be noted that railway employees i ■ the United States 
constitute an anny of nearly 1,000.000 iieople and this means that probably nearly 

n 
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5,000.000 pooplo are flependent ni>on tho whj^ps t>y railroinls for tln'ir nnpiw »rt. 
Tlu* intonsity of (“uiplojuiont. however, nowluTo so ^r(*at iii th<‘ Stat(‘H 

as ill Eiijiland and Bidpdniii. Witli tin' ^rowtli uf ]nipn]ation, tlirmfon*. (*von 
witliout j'FPatly iiKT(‘as(‘d nnloa^^o, it is altoj'i'tlinr probaldi' tliat fi»r years to fomo 
tin* railr(»ads will aiisorb an iiuTeasinj; nuinlxT of wa.tte-earners In tln> second 
plac«\ the daily wa^n-s and annual income of railwav (‘inployecs are tabulated for 
a series of years and for different sections of tin- <'onntry and also for tin* various 
grades in tin' service. In tlie third jilaci', the hours of labor for men in tlie l(*ad- 
ing departments of railway s<*rvice and tin* coinbtions and rules under wliich 
men work, the amount of Sunday laisir. and the rati's of pay. or tlie absein-e of 
pay, for ovi'rtinie are discussed on the basis of information collecte«l from many 
sour<-es. It will be noted lien* that while there is no standard wage and in» stand¬ 
ard labor day that hohls for all s(*<-tioiisof the country, nevertheless in general 
the wages in the best-org<inizeil grades of ihe service compare vei y lavoiaiily 
with those paid for similar slall and labor in other departments of industiy. and 
that tho 10-hour working day is about t he uvei age. as it is in industrial enterpi ises 
at the i>r<'S(‘nt time Tlie <'on(btions with res])e( t to Sunday labor and witli respect 
to pay for overliiin' aie jiiobably relatively less .idvaiitageoiis for railway work¬ 
men than for tiie lank ami tile of employmi's in othei occujiations 

Part 11 IS devoted to the geiieial topic The ie(|uiienients of i ail way servii'c. 
Umb'r tins heading tlie (jnalith'ations for admission to the servn-e. tin* age. the 
degree of skill, and previous eibication reiiuired lor the various departments of 
work, the dejiai tments to which imw men .are usually admitti'd, and the order 
in which they usually pass from one grade to anotlier. and, finally, the depart¬ 
ments to which new men are r.iri'ly mlmitted are discussed ami described. Sim¬ 
ilarly th(' conditions relating to thi' same ipiestions on foreign railways are brii'tty 
summan/.e<l. In tbeiie.xt ])lace both the general and technical education of rail¬ 
way employei's. both as regards tliat wlilcli is I'Xpected of them before they enfi'r 
the seV' Ka*. as wt'll as that to which they liave access, oi are reijiiin**! to take 
after entering tin* s'-rvice, is<lis<-ussed at coiisidei able length for the ITnited States 
and ri'viewed briefly for the leading Euioi.ean countries. Thirdly.diflicult iirob- 
lems of lailway discipline and the rules m aidnal juaclice on Aim-rican railroads 
for the dischaige and ]>romotion of ladway emidoyees are presented. It will 
be noti'il that the imipirity of the roa<1s are developing a system of discipline by 
which they avoid susiH'nsi(»iis and encourage loyal personal service, ami thus pro¬ 
mote bidter relations betwejui employei and employed Lastly, tin? law with 
re.spect to blacklisting, the feelings of distri'ss and despair on this snbp'ct to be 
found among all railroad employees, the claims and i»ractic(‘sof the lailroadstln'm- 
selves, and the decisions of the courts on this subject are considi'ri'd, and in ihis 
connection also the h‘gal riglits (nmh'r botli the common law and the statute 
law) of men to strike and to (put work an* discns.sed. 

Part TIT tri'ats of tlie organizations of railway employi'es. Under this In'ading 
for the first tilin' there is bronglit together a historical sketedx of nearly all tlie 
railroad brotherlioods and the railroad orders. Their imdliods of organization, 
tlieir plan of work, tlieir bein*ficial departments, tlieir prob'ctive features, their 
finaiu'ial management, and their educational value are the topics around which 
thi.s discussion is grouped. Each brotherlnxid is treated separately, but tho same 
general method of presentation i.s followed, so that tlie reader can easily trace out 
any single topic through the several brotherlitK^ds. In the next place the frater¬ 
nal and beneficial associations are hnefly referred to, and then tin' educational 
and ridigious associations in connection with which tlie work of tlie railroad 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian AssiK'iation is dc'st'rilx'd. The various 
attempts at federation of the railroad hiorlierlioods and in general the relation 
whicli these organizations have su.stained in the past to other labor organizations 
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and the attitude of railway (MirporationB toward lalKir organizations and toward 
the question of arlutration of labor disputes are important questions which are 
briefly treated in this part of the report. 

Part IV is devoted to a disimssion of the relations of railway corporations and 
their employees. The general tendency manifest on the part of the roads to 
excise greater care in the maintenance of their labor force and in its improve¬ 
ment is (dearly seen in the growth of the railway relief and insurance depart¬ 
ments, and very recently in the (establishment of superannuation and pension 
funds. The plan and working of thosit features of railway management is pre¬ 
sented m detail and the statistical results discussed. For the most jiart only the 
experience of American railroads is taken into a(^count, but on the subject of 
railroad pensions, the able report of Mr. Kiebenack, presented in Exhibit ‘4, gives 
a survey of the practi(-e of foreign roads as W(dl as presimting an authoritative 
account of the pension fund plan adopted by the Ptuin.sylvania Railroad and the 
results of its first year of operation. This plan is already being studied and 
imitated by other larg(^ corporations. A brief summary is iiresented of the 
leading points relating to employer's liability, a vexed (jm^stion over whi(;h so 
much railway litigation takes place and on which the rank and file of railway 
employees are almost a unit in demanding greatc'r legal iirotec^tion than they have 
at present. It is a subject to be considered not mendy in its relation to railway 
einploy(>es, a.H has Ix^m doin' in this report, but also in its larger asjiec'ts in its 
bearing on tin' legal relations of employer and employed in all departments of 
industry. The legislation of England and that of almost all European countries 
jdaces them far in advance of the ITnitt'd States in dealing with these questions. 
A careful examination of the numerous cas('s which have come iq) in the last 5 
years affecting only one class of omidoyees, namely those in tlie railway service, 
seems to he convincing evidence that soiiu' limitation of the fellow-servant prin¬ 
ciple or doctrine of common employment siiould be embodied in legislation. 
Lastly the subject to which considerable attention has already been jiaid by Con- 
gi'oss and on which there has Ik'i'u some h'gislation. namely, that of safety appli- 
anc.es, is briefly revic'wed. It will be seen that the corporations have gladly 
cooperated in tlu' execution of this legislation as soon as they collectively faced 
the problem and began to realize the ('conomic advantage.s of uniformity of 
requirements on this suhj(*ct. Tlie results of the safety-appliance legi.slati(ui may 
wi'll en(^ourage ns to go further in social legislation affecting railway employees 
even where, at the outset, railway corporations individually And it diflficnlt to 
adjust themselves to it. In the long run they will find that uniformity of control 
may work out to their economic advantage as well as to that of their employees. 

The exhibits of the report explain themselves, and have so direct a relation 
to matters discussed in the text that no additional word of explanation and no 
summary of their content is necessary. 



PART I. (JEXRRAP CONDITIONS OP liAIIAVAV EMI'I.OVMKNT 


§ 3. NUMBER OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN THE UNITED STATES,, 
BY CLASSES. 

From the statistics pnblislied l)y the Interstate ('omim'vcc' ('oininjssion it. is 
estimated that the iiumh(‘r of imtsoiis cniployed Ijy tlie railways of tlie United' 
States for the year lUOO was 1 or an averaj^e of 5“^^) einplovees jsa’ 100 mil(‘M 

of line. Tills was an in(T<‘as<' of or lU per lOO miles of line, as compared' 

witli the year endiiiK June ISO!). The following' table ftiv(‘s a clas.sitication of 
tli(‘se employees and the totals by clas.ses for each year of th(‘ period of 11 years 
ending' June 00, 1000. 

('lussijiratitni of ntihi oi/ i iiii>Ioi/t i’s 
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Kiii’iiHMi . 11 . |:!0 

iVinilni-lor'^ '"t.'.i.NT 

(Hiirrli niiiH’ii. 7l,i;71 

Maclnm ' 

(’Hr|>(‘iiln ' 1 *i,i>(>(i 

(aiier . 111,77,i 

Section fi>rr)iii-n 

OlliiT irnckiticn . '..’'.’C, 77'j 
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All other employees and laborers. 
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1 
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1 
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Ou the basis of special returns made to tlie secretary of tlie Interstate Commerce 
Commission it is stated that the nnniher of svvitclimen, fla,.men, and watchmen, 
included in the aK,?regato given above under that head for the year 1899, conld 
fairly be assigned in tho proportion of 8,.and 2, respectively. 
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The geographical (UHtribution of railroad employees and the relative intensity 
of railroad operation, as indicated by the number of employees per 100 miles of 
line, in indicated by the statiaticH for the 10 territorial groups of States and Terri¬ 
tories adopted by the Interstate Commerce Commission in all its statistical 
reports,' as follows: 


('hixHiJirtilum r// f’m/i/oi/O’.s, hi/ (jrinijix, mill jut 100 lui/rii of lnu\ on June 30, 1900. 
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’ For the lionndaries of eaeli of tlieM‘ area-v, map in Statistical Ileports of Interstate Commerce 
CommKvion, also repriKlucod in Exhibit I of this report. 
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CImsiJicatum of employef*, btj jrrou/wt, and per 100 indee of Ivu’, on June SO, 1000 — 
ContinuiHl, 
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It slionld also bo noted that for all (dassos tlio number of employees is determined 
from f ho pay rolls lor Juno 80 of (;acb year, and that the railroads are not supposed 
to incbido laborers engaj<ed m tin* eonstniotion of newlines. Also, in making 
eompai-isons with European statistics, it should lx? remembered that these figures 
give the number of employees upon a specilied day of the year, while the figures 
for most foreign countries give tlie aveiag(i number of men employed during the 
year. Bearing this limitation in mind, it is jnb*resting to note that the railways of 
the United Kingdom (Great Britain and Ireland) (‘inployedm 1895,4C5,112men,or 
about 5 times as many per mile of lineas the American ruilwaysat the same time. 
Dr. Walter E. Weyl, in his report on the Condition of Railway Labor in Europe* 
ff rom which these figures for the United Kingdom are taken), assigns two causes 
lor this difference. 

“ In the first place, the British railways do a great deal of work that in America 
is delegated to subsidiary corporations, and many men are employed in the 
express busine.ss, or in collecting and deliveriim goods, or even in the manufacture 
of railw'ay materials, a portion t)f whom would not he considered in America as 
railway employees. The chief cause of tlie difference, however, is to be found in 
the <diaracter of the British roadbed, rolling stock, and gem^ral equipment, and 
m the intensity of British railway traffic. In th<» United States we nnd similar 
iliffereiices corresponding to the variations m the intensity of traffic. Thus, 
while there are 454 men (1890) employed per 100 miles of line for the whole of the 
United States, the proportion amounts to 1,048 per 1(X) miles in the Middle States, 
H82 in the New England States, and sinks as low as 248 in the Pacific States. The 
employment for the whole of the United Kingdom, however, is considerably 
denser than for any group in the United States, and in fact for any country in 
the world, in 1890 there being 2,197 men employed per 100 miles of British 
railways.” 

From the same report the figures for France for the year 1896 show 251,971 
persons employed on French railways (excluding those of Algiers and Tunis), 
about 11 per mile, as compared with 22 ])er mih* in 1H95 in the United Kingdom, 
aud4.4 per mile in iSiiOin the United State,^ Ab mt one-tenth of the employees on 

> IXjblixhed m Bulletin «f I)e[>iirtnieiii of Lufjor. No JO, .luniiary, 1«W, Washio^ton, h. C. 
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French rjiilwayn wore women, and over one-third workmen employed by the day. 
The HtatinticH L»rl3el^dan railwayB I'or IHOl) show that 48,4ir) per.sons were employed 
on Htate railways, or ’33.4 men per iuih< of line—a greater density than for any 
other country in tlie world In Prussia the statistics for the state railways for 
the year I8!KM>7 show 109,12(M employ<*es, or <>.4 per mile; l»ut this includ<*H only 
a poition of tli(‘ labor force*, there being, b<‘sides this number, 188,202 persons 
classed as workmen who were employed in operation and maintenance and in 
tlu! workshops. Tlie term ‘’workman" includes railway servants whose work 
consists of manual labor reciuiring no previous training except that of a skilled 
trade, persons engaged as n(*lpers to minor officials, and persons temporarily 
employed for spi'cial woik, and all female employees. They ari* paid by the day 
«ir ])iece, and are subject to dismis.'^al without notice.' .Statistics of lailway 
employe(‘s in Saxony and Switmland. where conditions of comparison are still 
moie difficult, may be buind in Dr. WeyPs report. 

Whih* the density ot railway employment, as mea.sured in the number of 
employ<*es jko- mihs of line, vanes considerably in theTTnit(*d States—ranging from 
ll.-l in tlie Middle States for the y(*ar lUOO to 2 in tin* Northwest«*rn States—the 
magnitmle of the railway industry as a .source of em[)loyment for the Ani(*rican 
pc'ople may b(‘ measured by the percentage which the total number of railway 
mnployi'es Ix'ars the total population In IH!)0 tin* population of the lTnit(*d 
States, according to the Mlevcnth ('ensus, was i;2.<)22,2r)0, and tlii' niimbi*!’ of rail¬ 
way emidoyees on the :50th ot .Tune, l8tH>—the day on which the census was taken— 
was 711),201. whi<-h is I ‘j ])e] cent. oi 12 per 1.000 inhabitants, which tallies with 
the number ot lailway employees ])ei 1.000 inhabitants in the (Tinted Kingdom in 
1895, and IS about double that in Fiance in IHOO The TweU'tli Census gives the 
total population of the United Statf's on .Tune 20, 1900. as 71,()]0.52:5. Tlu^ ratio 
therefore, of railway (‘m]iloyees to the total population, taking the total number 
on June 20, 1899, as 92><,92l. gues us exactly the sano! r(‘lativ(‘ proportion as the 
figures for IH90 gave, namely. 1 2 per cent. oi t2pei 1.000 inhabitants 

A fairer estimati*. however, ot tlu* importance ol the lailway induslry. so far as 
th(‘ employment ot labor is concerned, is to be found in tin* lalio which tin* total 
number ot railway employees bears to the total number of p(‘r.>^ons eiigagtal in 
gaintul occupations. 'I'lu* census of IS9() lecords the total numb(n‘ot persons to 
years of age* and over engaged in gaintul occupations as 22.7:55.0*)l; the numlHu- 
of ladway i‘m\tlo>(‘cs in the ye,ii 1.S9U l)ring 719.ilOt. gives 2.2 ]m ‘1 cent, or :5:5 pt‘r 
1.000 persons, engaged 111 gainful occupations. Probably, next to the single occu- 
nation of agiiculture. imm* people m the United States were engaged in some 
tminch of railway employment than in that of any other woll-detined pursuit. 

Tin* Interstate (’ommerci' Commission calls attention in its Thirteenth Annual 
Report on th(“ Statistics of Railways to tin* fact that, while the number of men 
(‘mi»loyed on tlie railways of the country per loo miles of liiu* was greater for 
the year ending June 20, 1909, than it was in 1H92, tln^ last year of the previous 
[leriod of prospi'iity, this is triu* for the tirst turn* since 1892, and tlie increase in 
pas,senger and freight traflie, shows that notwithstanding this marked increase, 
emplovment has increased at a less rapid rati* than the ineri'ase in traffic. Tin* 
ton mileage aecomplislied per eiigineman in 1H92 was 2,112,240 miles, while that 
for 1900 was 2.:505.5;54 miles, thus imheating that tin* nec^essary economies of hard 
times liave resulted in permanently gr<*ater intensity and efficiency of labor and 
tliereforo in permanent advantages to the railways and to the public. 

« 4. AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND ANNUAL INCOME OF RAIL¬ 
WAY EMPLOYEES. 

The avoragi* daily compensation of each of tin* following groups of employees 
for each of the 0 calendar years from 1892-1900, based upon the retiiriis made to 
the Interstate Commerci* Commission for the whole ot tlu* United States and 
covering 99 [lev cent of all railroad employei's. is given in the following table: 

'Si'f iirUclr l)> l)i WjilU'i K Wi‘\ 1 Dll “TIh- coiuliljoin'i raihviiy Itilji-r 111 Eurupi.'” Jliilloiiii of tli< 
Department of Labor, January, isyy, p SS 
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(^miparntive nummary of avcnuje dmly comi)rHsittio)i of raihvaij empUuj<rs ft>r 
the years eudiiKjJune ■>», ukx) to IS‘.K'. 
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I *•>' 


I 71 
I 7(. 
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It is poNsihlr ;i1mi I n>m <*( lici' slat ivtn ,i] (.iLlrs 1 m t)lulled in t iu- t r|M)i t.s nl’ t)in 
('oiiiiiiiTcf (f<> in.tkc a < '»! tin- aA'ora;;*' daily 

wa;;(*s Joi oaclnil tlicM'(•la.‘".('s(>t railtuad '■m|*l<i\('i'.‘-ii) tli<‘dijlcrcni .''rctmiisof tlio 
ccuntry. 

Iiiasinucli a.s tlio I'actnis d*‘h*niniJin;2 wa^^c^ and tin- co^t of vaiy 

^'■n-atly over so lai'; 2 c an aioa ..f tonitory, il, all tin- nioit- ni'c<-,s^aiy to aiiaivv.i* 
fln-sn For this pmposn all t'n-statistics in tin- ic[)ort.sof tin- Interstate 

Coiiinn-rcc (’oininission are classitied for 10 tenitoiial aw-as. mad*- up ol ^aonps 
ot States and parts ol States A map sliowin^ the exact, hoiindai u-s of these 
aieasand a coinpavativi' ''mnmaiy ol tin- avcia^o* daily wa/^i-s of nacli tdass of 
railn- cl eiiiployei-s in each K^on]* arc j^iven in Kxhil*it 1 of tlii.s rejtort. 

An ' craj^e \vajj:c where tliere are so manv ^oadcs of sei vice within each class 
must not hi- expected to sei\c as other than a \ciy ionxh estimate of ^omeial 
iiiiprovenn-nt or ;(eni‘i a! decliin- in the class, as cljan; 2 es in the avt-ra^ces ai'e iioteii 
from year to year. In no < ase do these a\ ei a; 2 e wa^'es sei vi* as a fair iinh-x or 
basis for a scale ot wa;j:es joi- the sr-vtMal classes Fo|- «'\ainph‘. it would hiMpiife 
inisl(‘adni /2 to siippo.sc t liat tire avei a^te as i pin ted in t lie above table for cn^^ineineii 
in lH!)y as cmild hi - adojped liv a ti .ide union as a tixeil or minimnin waj^n to 
lx- giiaranter-d by tlie union to all its meiubei^ 'I'o classity wa-^es so as to s(“]>a- 
late out all of tln-scivnes whnhaie really sepaiate occupations would reipiiie 
about 4<H) ^ades in place ot the LS ^o-neial « hi'-scs enuniciated in the talilesof the 
Interstate Coiniiierct- romiins.sion Kveii it all the distinct classes ot sei vice could 
be Itemized.an averaj^i- would still l*c mNleadm;.,' it it weie used as the basis ()f a 
wa^e seah' Thus an eiii;iin‘er on a fast explev^ tiain l)ctw<'en New Yoikainl 
Philadelphia may make :i retiiin Iripwitlim liours and bejiaid nearly ISC. arnl 
may chooHi- to work only alternate days, which would make Insavera^'e (*r. 
again, be may choose toilo more than tlieone i un in a day and put the average M\t. 

Wages are ot course attected by anything that alfects tin? earning power of the 
corporations, as mothenndu.stnes, and usually vary with latespaid in other occii- 
jiationsin the same locality. Tlie lack of anything liki-uniformity in ]iay foi 
samegi-ado of service in different parts of the country is plainly evident, and will 
probably never be attained. On this point Mr Win. 11. B.ildwiii, jr., president 
of the Jjong Island Railroad, and an officer who has had huge expenenco in lail- 
road management in iN States, says. ‘ 

■•The great railroad systems of tlu- ju-esent day in performing their goverinneiit 
function must so administer their property tliat the wages paid will bo the stand¬ 
ard railroad wage, the standard wage being the avm age wage paid by lines simi¬ 
larly situated, with sinnlai traffic conditions. There is no standard wage for 
any class of railroad lahor for the wh(*le <-ountry. Any attempt to make a stand¬ 
ard wage would prove futile. The difference in opportunity for steady work, 


' I‘aper uii '‘Railroad relief and henelieiar) as'oeiatioii'j ” I'nidicationH of American Eeonoinie 
Associatlou. Third senes, vol 1, No l,p 2'2P, Fehriiary, I'JUO. 
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the comfort of muToundingH, the cost of living, the advantages offered by schools, 
chnrches, etc..; in short, the conditions controlling demand and supply, would 
make any absolute standard wage unfair to some roads. 

•• A largo number of railroads by reason of adverse traffic conditions, financial 
(conditions, etc., are unabbc to pay oven the standard wages in their section of the 
(country. Generally speaking, such roads make a fair statement to the employees 
or to their repres(!ntativ<cH, and, with a fair spirit on both sides, a reasonable conclu¬ 
sion may be reached. The important (‘huiient in this method of meeting the (pms- 
tion is i)ubli(city. A stabmient to the employees and the public exjilaining fully tine 
wag(c.H actually eariacd by the employees wliomake therecjuestr analyses showing 
cost of living compared with other sections commanding higher wages; comimri- 
Hon of wages earned by railroa<l omiiloyees with the wages (earned in other servi(C(^ 
(comparable witli it) in the .same locality; in sliort, a straightforward statement 
of the cas(5 is made witli the expecctation of mceeting an lionest response from tho 
empl<»yees and from the publu*. This im^thod puts tho case s(iuarely before the 
jiublic as the jury, and the opini(Ui of the puldic is oftentimes the controlling 
factor. Tliis nucthod may prove to bo of the utmost importance in the future. 
Tine extr(‘ine ]U'osp«‘vity of this country lias p(‘rmitte<t tlie railroads to pay the 
higliest wages known in railroad siu’vice. With constantly decreasing rates 
fonced upon the lailroads by unbridb'd competition, the general problem of rail¬ 
road wages may proM'iit itsolf. The operations of thoeimrmons railroad systems 
of lli(“ futons can ludlK* stopped by reason (vf wage discussions. In the last analy¬ 
sis tins wage (pK'stion must go to tins public, as tins .piry. Entire publicity alone 
can give the proper foundation for the .settlement of any senousijuostionalfecting 
labor in public servic**; publicity of tins facts regardlessot the (piestionHof recog¬ 
nition or nonn‘(Sognition of labor unions. Tins same spirit whi(sh now demainls 
reasoiiab](s direction and (sontrol of industrial pursuits will demand reasonable 
protesetion of tins public as well a.s of tins (‘mi>loy<'es in any wage (piestion in 
public; or (piasi-pnbhc servicse. Tho service of the railroad emidoyee will be 
recognizesd mores and more as a public service.” 

Tho lu'areet approach to uniformity is in tho.se classt's of employees who arc W(dl 
organized and whoMs organizations are coiissTvatividy managed. Tho brotherhood 
chiefs declared before tius Industrial Commission that inmost cases (as high as IM) 
p<‘r (asnt of engiiusers) tin'wages were'fixt'<l by joint agrecsiiKsiit or contract between 
tins railroads and the (smi>loy('('s’ organizations.' 

This really im'ans that in most cases tins roads adopt the usual wages in classc's 
of (sinployment best organized, but often only make agreements in the form of 
public announcements to their own men. subject to specified notice of change. 

Most of tho Western railroads print a pamphlet or handbook giving detailed 
information ('oncernmg tins Hche(uil»s of pay for train and yardmen, stating also 
tho number of miles allowed for specified runs where pay is by the run, and also in 
some cases indicating the gcinsr.il rules governing ]iay for overtime ami regulating 
promotion, and stating (sausos for discdiargt'. Tins Eastern roads, as a rule, do not 
put this information in print, hut simply lotify foremen and superior officers of 
any changes in the schedules of wages or hours of emplojnnent. Extracts from 
the printed regulations of a tew tj^iical roads throw much light upon the (luestion 
of wages {VS well as that of tho hours of labor of railway employees.'^ 

It will be seen that for trainmen the pay is usually based on mileage, wliilo for 
clerks, station men, and most other cla.sses, it is based on a monthly rate of com¬ 
pensation. 

Extracts from t roads, selected because of googr{iphi(;al considerations and 
exceptional conditions affecting wages, are ])resent('d in Exhibit II of this report. 
These roads are: (a) The Union Pacific Railroad, (/>) the Southern Railway, (c) 
the Baltimore an<l ()hio Railroad, and (d) the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 

On the scIkhIuIo of questions on railway labor sent out by your expert agent to 
the chief executive officers of the leading railroads of the United States the fol¬ 
lowing (piestion was asked: 


'See Iadn><(riiil ('oinmisslun RejH^rt'*, Traii'-porlHlmti, Vol. IV, p. i:?8. ainl hI.'mi the hi.storiciil sketches 
of the brolhiTlKHMls, p -of this report 

3See “ Rates ot |tay and roffulatioii.s governmjr employees in train and yanl .service on tlio principal 
railroads of the UnlU'd StaU's, (Canada,and Mexi<-o ” (?o]lcetc<l an<1 compiled by E. E. Clark, G.C.C , 
O. E. C., and P. H Morrisey, G. M , E. R. T , 1900, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


U 
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\VH \T Is TIIK AVERAGK I,KN(n’ll OF TIIF \VoRKlN(} ])\Y FoK TflK VARIOUS (}RAI>KS 
OF SEKVIUK. THE AVKKAOE HAIEY WAtJKS, AND THE ANNUAT- INCOME OF THE 
SAME? 

The replies received from corporutioiis (HM rutuif; miles of road and 

employing 540,712 iikhi are as follows- 


1 . 
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1 . 

Eight to 10 hours in all de]iartni(*nls ox< i‘]>t Irain-scrviet* dopartments, whose 
average length of working day can not !»* i'ompnte<l 
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Average length of working day, 10 lioiirs jiff day; average daily wages, $1.HI 
per day; average annual iueoine, $574.0(5. 


The amount jtaid in wages for tlie year ending June 20, 1000, was $10,570,182.22. 


H. 


Average length of working day, 10 liours: average dtiily wages. .$1.06; annual 
income of same, $715. 


0 . 


Average length of working dtty. 0 hours, average daily wages, $1.05; average 
aunual income, $610.25. 
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hour. 
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Mon i)ui(l by the will 1)(‘ allowoil actual inilotigo made, <uul if the a<;tna 
mileage made hofon; tlioy tuo roliovi'd trom duty is less tlian 25 miles they will 
he allowed sufticioiit overtime to imike 25 mill's. 

Men naid hy thi' hour will Im' tillowod the actual time from ilio time tlioy are 
retiuirod to report for duty until they tiro relit'Vi'd, tind if the actual time is loss 
than 2A hours, thi^y will In* allowed sutticiout overtime to make 21 hours. 

Freight and work train I'liginemen timl trtiin men will he allowed overtime tit 
the rate of 111 miles ])or hour for till time on duty in excess of 1 hour for eaeli 111 
miles run. 

Enginemen and train men deadheading under orders will he allowed actual 
mileage made,at the following rates: Engineers, 1.S5 cents per mile; firemen, t.lO 
cents per mile; freiglit conductors, 1.51) cents per mile; freight hrakeinen. 1 cent 
l)or mile. 

No mileage will hi* allowed for learning road or being examined on foreign 
line.s, except when a man is transferred for the benefit of the company alone, in 
which ca.se deadhead mileage wnll be allowed. 

Men acting as witnesses or attending court under instructions from the com¬ 
pany will he paid at the following rates ^ler day. this to include tlie time during 
which they are required to hold themselves in readiness for such service or are 
away from home: Engineers, $3.7U: firemen. $2.15; conductors,^; hrakeinen, $2; 
switch foremen, $2.70; helpers, $2.50. 

Train men paid by the month may be used for extra service without extra com¬ 
pensation, providing they do not exceed tlie mileage made by crews of daily 
passenger trains, when such mileage is exceeded, extra compensation will be 
jiaid pro rata. 

No train will be laid up for rest between terminals except by permission of 
train dispatcher, aiiil in such cases tlie time laid up will not be allowed, except to 
the man or men reipiired to take care of or watch engine, who will be allowed 
their regular rates. 

Men engaged<is pilots will be allowed 3 cents per mile. 


Night Drtv li( 

ll('l|KTS els 
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10 . 

The length of the working day varies from 8 to 12 liourw and will probably 
average for all branehes of work about 10 hours per day. For 1 he last fiscal 
year the average of all employees was $054.84 per annum, or slightly in exi^oss of 
$2.0!) per day. Average number of uu*n employed during last fiscal yearwuis 
11,722. 

11 . 

In the cleiieal branch of the service the wages of cour.so vary, the office boy 
receiving fnuu .$10 to $15 per month, to the chiet clerks and lieads of d(‘i)artments 
at greater rates of pay. Tiim* of .''crvice, 8 hours ]H‘r day. Iii the mainienanco 
of way or engineering department the working day is 10 hours per day, and the 
wages of day laborers is $1 25 per day. In the m<*clianu al dt'parfment the average 
working day is from 0 fo 10 hours, and tluir daily wages av(‘rage $1.05. In the 
train service, trainmen, locomotivi'engineers.and firemen are ])aid by the mile run, 
and average from S;55 to .$0o pm- month for brakenKUi, $75 to $140 jier month for 
condnetors, $05 to $100 ixu nioiitli for firemen, and $00 to $175 per month fur 
engineers. 

12 . 

Eight to 12 hours, according to th(> kind of work on which employed. Average 
wagesjHTdayasfullows, Condnebu’s $^1.50, ()l her trainmen$2.25, station men $1.00. 

12 . 

About 10 lioiirs ptu- day. Th(‘ aveiago daily w^agos for the several cla.sses of 
employees is shown in stnteim'iit annexed Inuido. An estimate ol lie* annual 
income of eiiii)loy(‘es othei than those who are regularly employed would he mere 
guesswork and not of practical value: 


Cliuss. 


<i(“iKTal 'iTii'ors. 

Otlicrjiilicers.. . 

Oencml ollice cl"'! k' 

StftOen (iKciU'i 

OtlUThtjllKtri UM II .... 

KiiKiiifineii... - 

Kireiiit'ii. 

(idiKluclors . . . . 

Olher Iniininen. 

Miicliiiiist.s. 

Cans'incrs. 

OdMT.HhKpnu-ii ... 

.Section forenii'ii - - 

OttMTtriK'knien .. .. 

SwiicNmcn, tliiKHX-'e, ami wuN’lnneii. 
’Jch%'ra|>h operators and di'palrhcrs.. 
Knij'lovees—Accouiitof floating cijuipim’iil 
All oilier employees and laborers.... 

Total (Inelnding “general oflieers’') 



ToIhI 


Avenific 

umber. 

iHimlx'rof 

(lays 

Total >i'iirl\ 
<'oiii[)eii''iitioii 

dally 

coiiijaai- 


worked 


Midoii. 

(I'J 


J:j27.1.V2 77 

»1! 5h 

llK) 

2S,<X.2 

l',ri,(,71 7.-1 

r. 

S7.5 

270.fl.'«7 


2 ly 

twi 

3l7,:iliM 

f),IK, ()■((, 71 

1 f,ft 


si7.:ijr) 

1.272,7 i:t :u 

I w 

l.Osi 

:iss, 'X) 

3,172.271 01 

:i 7H 

i.tniy 


K1H,2(M 2(. 

2 lf> 

7,If) 


Kl'.*, 7117 OK 



r.;t.\2;w 

1,072,2KK KO 

2 00 

1,(>:V> 

2')^l,()S| 

(.2H. 7.il 21 

2 10 

I.',11(1 

(.r)t,0hi 

l,:u:i,(it.l <i:i 

2 01 

ll.O.V) 

(.us.'jii? 

1,01.), K2 

1 72 

y.sH 


.^•22,3K2 (It, 

1 ()'l 

ll.fMJ 

2, H,!2,2yi 

;{,17().T22 SK 

1 12 

l/J'T) 

•|.V2,'H7 

'J1].(I7() 7^ 

2 01 


js2,;if)(. 

:uo. mi (,'* 

1 HO 


i;t, \u\ 

2i>,.tn| i>] 

1 yr> 


J,27I, 127 

2, 127, ','12 '12 

1,07 

;u,yni 

‘.»,72(J, l)()7 

]7,2.)'j,:hxi.:io 

].7b 


14. 

Average length of working day for the various grades of service. 10 liours; 
average daily wages, .$2.00; annual income of the samo, $1,527,288.55 


15. 

Average length of working day, 10 hours; average (biily wages, $1.87; total pay 
rolls for year ending June 20,1000, $956,000. 

16. 

The average length of the working day in the operating department is 10 hours. 
In the mechanical department a simp day is 10 hours, an office day 8 hours, and 
the average day for eng nemen is less than 8 hours, although there are some 
engine-house men who work 12 hours. 
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$3 «)» ima®" the annnal income ia 

17. 


(1), 10 hours; (3), $1.84 per day; (3), .$10,493,720.44. 


18. 

(I), lOhonra; (3), .$1.78 per day; (8), $0,.')07,053.48. 


19. 


pay 


Average length of working day, 10 hours; average daily w,ages, $1.08; onr total 

ly ri>lUor the year 18 about $0.50,000. 


20 , 






>_ 1 


, 

. 



— 

_ 





m-j 


i'.hm 

Kiiin- 

A\er 

a^e 

A ver- 

in'fiiii- 

Ntini- 

Avi'r- 

A\(‘rHge 


j .\\ei 
'i^e 

A \’eragt* 


her. 

flails 

tOlllI III- 

lier 

daih 


her 

annnal 



wa^es 

eoniu 


j waives 


n ages 

income 

General oflloe olerkw... 
Station iiKeiil.s 

'Kil 

$1 91 

1 9,t 

1f<.97 If) 

:n 

$I a5 

$075.25 

352 

Si 89 

S089 85 

OtherHUitlnii iiH ‘11 . 
Enginemen .... 

Firemen. 

Conductors. 

Other trainmen . 

Machinists. 

Carpenters. 

•1,10 

HI 

1,1'jr> 
•J73 
I'IS 

1 (.2 
(.K 

2 21 
;u 

1 97 

2 :n 

ri91 .«l 
i,:u.i 20 
S()(> 

1,20S.1.'-) 
719 Of) 
9'>2 SO 
si:t 15 

57 

45 

32 

111 

19 

24 

2(1 
(i5 
2 1(. 

3 

2 09 
2 ()() 

2 2M 

459 1)0 
l,:t21 95 
7KS 40 
1,215 45 
702 85 
970 90 
K52 20 

590 

285 

317 

238 

010 

102 

1 55 

3 70 

2 22 

3 :F) 

1 98 

2 81 

595 75 
I, 3.)() .50 
810 30 
1,222 75 
722 70 
1,0.50 (4) 

Other Hliopmcn.. 
Section foremen... . 
Other trackmen. 
Switchmen. Ilagiucii, 

].W 

51:1 

2,<c>:i 

1 9.{ 
j r>i 

1 IT) 

7(M 45 
551 15 
419 75 

lOO 

57 

347 

I 77 
1.40 

1 12 

(i40 (F) 
5:12 90 
40S 80 

1,087 

321 

1,473 

1 85 
1.01) 

1 10 

075 25 
005 90 
423.40 

and waUinmen.. 
Telegraph operators 


2 17 

792 05 

(A 

2 42 

883 30 

334 

2 29 

835 a5 

and diNpalchcrw . 

All other empIoyiH's 

'27(i 

2 27) 

H21 25 

k; 

2 52 

HIO 80 

178 

2 40 

897 90 

and laborcrK. 


1 (12 

591 llO 

01 

1 0-1 

59.S 00 

1,121 


817.00 








an 

(11.50 

0 547 .50 

Tohil. 

12,171 

1 an 

OHl -20 

l.HH 

1.7(. 

042 40 

7,700 

] 87 

082 56 


n Floating: finiipini'nt 


Track labor, 10 hours per day. Trackmen receive on an average $1.25 ner dav 
or about $^00 per year. ^ 

Station labor, 10 to 12 Iiours per day. The pay of station labor varies in 
small towns from $1.25 per day to New York City.at$1.70 per day. The averatre 
annual income is about $3(K). and in New York City about $540. 

T^in employees hours of duty vary with the runs. These employees are paid 
by the mile at various rates, passenger trainmen averaging about $G00; freight 
V conduct(;rs. about $1,200; freight conductors, 

about $900; firemen, about $840, and engineinen, about $1,500. 

In onr shops machinists receive from 13J to 28 cents per hour, and average 
about $720 per year. 

receive from 12 to 18 cents per hour, and average about 
$480 per year. ® 

year^^^™^^ from 17 to 25 cents per hour, and average about $700 per 

Siilermakers receive from 15 to 30 cents per hour, and average about $750 per 


n 
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Boilor holi>ors Hverap:o from 11 to 18 (rents pen* hour, and average ahont $480 pf'r 
year. 

Blacrksmiths re(r('iv(‘ from I I to 30 ('(‘iits per lionr, and av(‘rugo alK)ut $740 per 
year. 

Tinsmiths receive from 20 to 23 cents per hour, and av(‘rage about $7rK) per 
y«rar. 

Plumbers receive 23 cent.s per liour, and average al>out $745 per year. 

(ilastitttTs r(*coiv(' 18 to 20 ceiit.s per hour, and avt'rago about $700 per year. 

Carpenter^ receive* 20 to 23 c«'nts per hour, and average about $725 per year. 

Ikunters rt'cedve* 10 to 21 cents jier hour, and average about $700 per year. 

Pattern makers receive 2:i to 25 cents per hour, ami av(‘rage al)out$75()per year. 

Tlieir liours vary witli tin* amount <>f' wmk to lx* done. Overtime is allowed 
after 10 hours, and is i)aid for at time and one-half. 

23. 


The length of working days for trainimm. 12 hours; maintenance of way and 
(‘(|mpnient, U) hours. 


24. 


Working hours in shojis vary with conditicns of (sjuipmont: usuallyO hours con¬ 
stitutes a (lay. in engine and tram si'rvns*. in hours, gemnal office force, 0 hours. 

The average daily wages of employees, (exclusive of officers); the annual 
income (including officers). 8hh34().75>2. 


25. 

Ten hours; averag(^ daily wages, $2.10: annual income about $766.50. 

20 . 


('lass 


< M Ik 1 NlaliKii mi'll 

Knff!iu‘er«. 

Fircnu-n. 

Ceiiilliclors 
I alier tmiiuiii n 
.Mucliiiii'-tN 


oi;c‘ 

^M'Dige 
U iiKC' 

Aniiiiiil 

IIH otiie 

Work 

SuiidiO 

J''xtra tiiue. 

« 


SJ .")i 

00 

\il 

None 

\i 

1 <W 

tW 00 

Jl) pel < elil 

10 per cent rate perday iier 





hour. 

10 

4 JO 

],:!7r> 00 

All. 

30,89. mol 40ceiiUi jier Jioiir 

JO 

2 SO 

VA^.OU 

.do. 

•2.‘'»mi<l 2o‘ cents per hour 

11 

2 78 

J, ^i'lO (H) 

. do.. . 

:iri eeitf.'H |>er hour 

11 

2 8;i 

SA'). (R) 

do. . . 

2 > eelilN per hour 

JO 

:t J(i 

b7n 00 

1 jxT cent 

)■> per cent rate i)er<iu> i>er 


Ciirpenters 

10 

2 75 

other Hliopiiieii 

10 

2 If. 

Si'eiion foremen 

Id 

2 01 

Otlicr iruckinen 

10 

1 r.i 

Switclimen and llimm. n 

10 

2.(d 

operaiors and dj^-pan le'i'' 

12 and 8 

2 52 

other employuis.i 

10 

2 30 


70(1 (Ht 
(lOO iH) 
(>7r> (K) 
•KKI 00 


... .io 

_do 

NoIK' 

(io 


HfiO 00 
900 (Kl 
(K»0 00 


All . . .. 
.. do ... 
2 jmt ci'iil.. 


1)0 

Do 

Nolle 

10 per ci'iil mt(‘)>*‘rdny per 
hour 

‘J7. mid l^Oeeiil.H jierlioiir. 
Nolle 

10 per cent mle perday jM-r 
hour 


Office for<‘es and sho]) forces, 9 hours; train hands, 10 hours, 

28. 

The average length of working day for train dispatchers and trainmen is 8 
iiours; other employees, 10 hours; averagedaily wages of all classes, $1.55; average 
annual income, $4()0. 

29. 

Transportation department: 

Stationmen— Average wages 

Agents.per month.. $75.00 

Clerks and operators..do_ 55.00 

Laborers.perday.. 1.83 
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Transportation department—Continued. 
Yardmen— 

Yardmasters. 

Foremen. 

Switchmen.... 

Trainmen— 

ConductorH (passenger). 

Brakemen (passenger)_ 

Porters (])aHsenger).. 

Conductors (freiglit) .. 

Brakemen (freight).. . 


Avorago wages. 
...per day.. 3.55 
...per hour.. .28 

.do.... .26 

per month.. 125.00 
- ....do.... 60.00 

.do.... 40.00 

.-.per mile.- .03 

.do.02 


All employees contribute 50 cents per month to tlie hospital fund. 


The only deduction from salaries of agents, aside from ho.spital dues, is for 
premiums on indemnity bonds. Cltn’ks, ojierator.s, and laborers have no deduc¬ 
tions from their salaries other than hospital dues. 

About 75 per cent of yardmen have d(‘du(dtons from th<‘ir salaries for acc^ount 
of board and accident insnramv. Passenger and freight condnotors liave no 
deductions from their salaries other than liospital dues. Passenger brakemen, 
porters, and freight brakemen have deductions from their salaries for board and 
accident insurance. 

All stationmen perform 10 hours' labor per day. If any overtime, extra com¬ 
pensation is allowed in proportion to regular wage's. Sunday labor is per¬ 
formed by stationmen more tiian is absolutely necessary tocarryon traffic incident 
to railway service. 

Most of the yardmen work by the liour. hence overtime would not apply to 
that class of employees. ni>w(;ver, those who do not work by the hour are 
allowed compensation for overtime in proportion to their regular wages. Yard 
and train men perfonn Sunday labor the .same as on otlier days of tlie week. No 
extra compensation is paid for tins service. 

Trainmen are paid overtime when delayed over 2 liours—lumductors at the 
rate of 30 cents per hour, brakenn'ii at tlie rate of 20 c(‘nts per liour: when delays 
exceed 2 hours, the first 2 houis to be included. In computing delayed time 
the time of regular trains is taken from current time-table. The time of irreg¬ 
ular trains is computed on a i)asis of 12 miles per hour. 

As nearly as can be ascertaiiK'd, about 50 per cent of the ojierators and 00 j>er 
cent of the yard and train men bidong to labor organizations. Tlie purjiose and 
object of these organizations are protective and iH^nevuleiit. 


Maintfuance-of-waij department. 


Olu.'w. 


(Merks.. 

Hoivdinusiurs. 

Foreinoii (track). 

Ijiborers (truck). 

Track wiilkcrn. 

Foremen (gang). 

Carpenters. 

Laborers. 

Painters. 

Engineers (sbitlonary) 

PiJo drivers. 

Stone inaaoDs. 

Miscellaneous. 



Number 

Average 

wages. 

nonth.. 

Ih 

S75.00 

.<lo_ 

11 

115 (X) 

.ilo. .. 

2(i;{ 

65 00 

rdav.. 

2,89y 

1 n 

.do.... 

12 

1 45 

lontli.. 

23 

110 00 

•rday . 

I.")] 

2.36 

-ilo .. 

240 

1.85 

<lo.... 

]y 

2.30 

<!<).... 

10 

8 04 

do_ 

18 

2.30 

do.... 

11 

4 34 

-do.... 

80 

2 00 


All employees who have worked 3 days or more contribute 50 cents eatdi per 
month for hospital funds. 

All employees in this department perform 10 hours' labor per day. Overiime 
in proportion to regular wages. When required to perform service at night or 
on Sundays they are allowed time and one-malf. 

Note. —Clerks do not work Sundays nor perform any extra labor, hence they 
are not allowed any pay for overtime. 

About 00 per cent of the employees in this department have deductions made 
from their wages for board and accident iiisuran(*e. 

None of the employees in this department belong to labor organizations. 
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Motive-pmcer depurtninif. 


CleiJfR. 

8 Ik)|i foremen ... 
KiitfiTioerH (loconmluet 
Kirx'ineii (loeoitiotiNe) 
Mai'limixts. . . 

Mtu tnm>la’ lielj>ers 

HIh< kMinitliH. 

Hlm ksinKh.s' lielper-* 

jioiler makers. 

Boiler makers’ jK l|«eis 

Moldors. 

Molders’ helpers . 

<;op|)er,smiths. 

Co|)jiersmitlis’ lielts t> 

Thiners. 

Tltuiers’ helpers. 

Oarpetiters_ 

darpenlers’ lielpet-j. 

Oar repairers. 

('ar iiH)ieelors. 

I’aiiUers. 

I'aililers’ helpers . . 

Ijihorers. 

Miseellaneous.... 


All (‘mployoos will) havi' workml ilayn or iiioir (■uiifributo 50 coiit.s each per 
montli for liospital funds. 

Four and onc-lialf per cent of sliopmon liavo dodnclion.s from their HularieH, 
which are for bo.ird and accidiuit insnraiict*. 

Thirty-four per cent of en^neers liave deductions from their wa^es, which are 
for board, accuhuit insurance, books, and clotlnn^- 

Fifty-one per cent of the firemen hav(‘ deductions fiom their salaries, which 
are for hoard, accident insurance, books, and clotbini;. 

Forsb* ]) and otlier men, paid by the day, 1<* liours is a usual day's work in Hum¬ 
mer, and B hours diinng the wintiT months. EiiKini'ineii work bytlie tri]). The 
average length of a trip is about 8 liours. Enginemen work overtime wlum they 
are delayed on the road and are ])aid for same by the hour The usual allowance 
made for overtime of shopmen is time and one-)ialf, at tlieir regular rate of com- 
pensjitioii. 

No work is performed on Sundays that can be avoideil. Enginemen necessarily 
have to work on Sundays, as also do car inspectors, walcbinen. ('iigiiio hostlers, 
wipers, and other roundhouse lauployees. Wh(‘ie lln' nature of their duties 
reipiiros men to work regularly Sundays, no )‘xtra time allowance is made. 
Employees who do not regularly pt'rform Snielay labor, when (-ailed upon incases 
of emergency, are allowed extra (Munpensatioii for .such servi<-e at the rate of time 
and one-half. 

As nearly as can bo ascertaiiK'd, about 05 per cent of the enginemen and about 
35 per cent of shopmen belong to labor organizations. The enginemen s organiza¬ 
tions are protective and benevolent. The shopmen’s organizations are of a benev¬ 
olent and social nature. Tlu; (‘iigiiieiiKUi's organization.s ex(‘rcise considerable 
control over their membor.s. but the shopmen's organizations do not show any 
evidence of such control, so far as the relations of the men with the company are 
concerned. The effects of tlie organizations on employees who arc not members 
is not noticeable. 

(um ral oi}i(r.'<. 



Clii.'w. 

Niinibor 

AveniKC 

(per 

month). 


2iG 

$69 



All contribute 50 cents per month to the hospital funds. No deductions are 
made from salaries except for liospital dues. 
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No Sunday labor is porfornied; no ovortime. In general, it may be 8aid that 
our scale of wages is i)erhap8 higher than elsewhere in the country, the average 
daily wiiges paid for all classes of employees on our Pacific System last year being 
per day. The leni^h of the wormng-day is about 8 hours in the shops and 
in the train service, and from 10 to 11 hours at stations and in the maintenance of 
wjiy department. 

30. 

Average length of workday, 10 hours; average daily wages, $2; av(!rage annual 
income, $620. 

31. 

Hours of service in the different cla8.so8 of employment: Shop employees, main- 
tenance-of-way forces, etc., generally work 10 hours per day. The number of 
hours which trainmen work daily vary, and depend upon the lengtli and character 
of their nins. Shifting and yard crews work 12 hours daily, with an allowance 
of 1 hour for meals. The number of hours of daily employment of clerical forces 
vary to consid(*rablo extent, being governed in a greater or less measure by the 
l»articu]ar class ot W(nk or exi.sting condition of business in the various offices, 
stations, etc., in which they are employed. 

32. 

Average hmgth of working-day, 10 Imurs; average daily wages, $2.71 per day; 
average annual income of tlm sanu!, $801.86. 


Trainmen, 10 hours; ttOegi'aph sm-vice, 10 hours; trackmen and biidgcmeii. 10 
hours; meclianics, 10 liours; laborers, 10 liours; stationmen, 11 liours; enguuM'rs 
and firemen, Hi hours. 


CllVHW 


(tenoral ofllco clerks. 

Htatuiii agents . .. 

Other Htatlonmen... 

Enginomen. 

Firemen. 

(loixluctorH. 

Other trainmen. 

Machinists. 

Carpentens. 

Other shopmen. 

Section foremen 
Other irnekmen . 

Switehmetl,llagineii,iiiiil naleliiueii 
Telegra]>h operatois ami OisjiatiOiers 
Employees—account of ligliterage <iepariim-n( 
All other employees and laborers. 




Tolal >eaily 
omiieil.saiion 

<lai]> 

eoliipell- 

Mition 

GT) . 

&2 13 

■ 

1 97 

]•> 

1 K.') 

2 a 

3 K2 

G-')2, r/U 20 

2 OH 

TGI,072 00 

3 29 

1,3.M,270 00 

2 00 

122, sfis or> 

2 30 

7 IK, OHO 2f> 

2 23 

1,1117. lOS 20 

1 9-2 

•1.'>2,2<H 40 

2 

1,7I7,KK3 r.'-) 

1 19 

770, l-'G :Ml 

1 49 

;i0 

1 91 

19K,7117 r.6 

1.70 

970.277 03 

1.09 


34. 


OlaHS. 

Average 
lengtli of 
working 
day. 

A\eiage 
daily 
uage-* 1 

Average 

iiniinal 

income. 

Rnglnecra. . .... 

iron IK 

9 

$1 00 

00 

Firemen, whlia . 

9 

1 2 00 

750 oo 

Oonductors.. .. ... . . .... 

10 

3 00 

1 ,0H5 00 

Trainmen, white . . 

10 

1 50 

' 512 50 

Operators. . . 

i 

1 .50 

r.12 fio 

Section foremeTi ... 

1 10 

1 .50 ; 

512 .">() 

Stationmen. 

1 

1 10 : 

511 IK) 

Yardmen. 

12 

1 .50 ; 

512 .50 

Shopmen. 

1 10 

2. f)0 i 

7H2 50 

Laborers. 

10 

.90 ; 

281.70 
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35. 

In train service, 12 hoiirw; in yanl w*rvife, 11 Inuirn; in shojis, 10 hours. 


The 35 replies just quoted relate to hours of lal)or as well as to wages, and in 
some (iases to otlier topics as well. They are numl>ered conswutivoly merely for 
oonvoniein-e and the numbers and order of seiiuence have no relation whatever 
to geographical location, nor reference to order of imiiortance of the respective 
roads, nor nd'erence to similar numbers in the replit^s to other questions as (pioted 
in subse<pient pages. Only b replies give detailtMl information concerning daily 
wages of the several cla.ssesof employees. These 0,numberedr).l). 13.21.22,25,211, 
33. and 34. respectivelj', cover nearly 32,000 miles of road, employing over I35,00<) 
men. Eighteen additional replies give average daily wage for a few departments 
of .service, or for the total number of employees on tlie svstein. without classifica¬ 
tion. One reply gives only the total annual wage lull or the corporation, and the 
remaiuiug replies refer only to hours of lalnir. All 35 replies cover 07,030 miles 
of road and relate to 503,953 employees. 

The question of wages is always a debatable one lK>tw(‘en emi>loyer and 
employed. It is a matter so dependent upon local conditions to detcu'mine what is 
a fair wage from the point of view (vf the most just (H)rporation, ami what is a 
living wage from tlio point of vi«w of the employees as W('ll as of the gtunu’al 
public, that periodical n^adjustim^ut of rates of ])ay in any industry becomes 
neces.sary. Congress may hav«^ power under its regulation of interstate coinimTco 
to establish a minimum wage for a si>e(nfied lalM)r day in the various (lejiartmentH 
of transportation, but in view of the fact tliat the standard wage can only be 
stamlard for ndativady small territory and for comparatively brief jieriods (d 
time, It would seem that the regulation of wages would b(i Is'tter left entindy to 
private contract. Yot on no point do tlie replies to the Industrial (’ommission’s 
Topical Circular filed by railroad employees call more vigorously for legislative 
recommeiidation.s than on tlu'question of wages and hours of labor. To not© a 
lew of these dcunands attention may l>e called to the following: 

{1) A section foreman on the Southern Railw'ay says he is reejuired to work 14 
hours in summer, and in cases of accident ami emergency also at nigiit and on 
Sumlav. without exira pay, for wages varying from $30 to $35 per month. 

(2) Another se<;tit)n foreman in Florida makes the same complaint; says wages 
are $40 p- r montli and tenure of employment very uncertain. 

(3) A secretary of a division of the Brotherhood of Railway Trackmen in Tmi- 
nessee appeals for a 10-liour day, regular employment, and lietter wages. 

( I) A track foreman in Georgia says that track foremen are compelled to live 
in houses furnished by the company, often poorly located with respect to scdiool 
ami church facilities; wages $.30 to $45 per month, with deductions for sickness 
ami absence from duty, ami no cause given for discdiarge and no pay for overtime 
oil Sundays, and the length of the working-day from Hunriseto sunset, with from 
30 minutes to 2 lionrs intermission at noon, day laborers receiving from 50 to $0 
c(‘nts per day for track work. 

(5) A section foreman in Tennessee makes same complaint as aliove; says 
wages are from $30 to $.55 iier month and laborers receive from 70 cents to $l i>er 
day. 

(0) A section foreman on New Orleans and Northeastern Railway asked for 
legi.slation iiroviding that all overtime be i)aid for, ami that conductors in the 
absence of superior officers be authorized to approve time checks for overtime. 

(7) Section foremen in (xeorgia, Colorado, Kansas, Florida, and Missouri state 
that hours are longer than in other occupations, employment more irregular, and 
wages lower for trackmen. 

(8) Gfticor of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers complained of low wages 
and long liours in this department of the service, especially for those telegraphers 
that were not thoroughly organized. 

(0) A section foreman in Kan.sas makes same complaint as other trackmen, 
and calls attention to a Texas law which requires as a measure of public safety 
one track walker per mile of track, as a partial remedy for the severe duties of 
this clas.s of railroad labor. 

(10) A secretary and treasurer of a Trackmen’s Brotherhood division in Florida 
says that on all roads in that State trackmen work from sunrise to sunset, with 
no pay for extra or Sunday work, laborers getting 75 cents per day and receiving 
G time allowance for night and Sunday work. 

(11) A secretary of a Packmen’s Brotherhood division in Tennessee reports 
that foremen receive ^50 per month, but frequently have to work as many as 8 
nights and 2 Sundays in the month without extra pay. 
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(12) A H(;crotary of a TriK^kinmiH Broth(‘rli(M)d division in Geor^oa reports that 
foremen ree<‘ivo $;ir) per month (in city yards,$40 t<i $50). working? from sunrise 
to sunset, lon^^est day bein^ 14 hours, K<‘t no pay for overtime, and have no bon- 
chcial assocuations, their wapes ])cin|j; too low to 30 m such; carmen work 12 hours 
and shopiiKUi 10 liours. 

(15) An officer of tin* Brotlierhood of hjii/^ineers in Alabama sn^f^ests legislative 
remedy for long hours, and says that they Imve had men on duty 50 to 40 hours 
without iiib'nuission for meals or rest; engine(*rs and firemen ar(i paid for over- 
tijiie utter 12 liours. 

(11) An offict^r of tiie telegrajilnu's'order, spi'uking of conditions in western 
N(!W York and Pimnsylvania. says that telegraph op(*ratorsav(*rage $4i) per month, 
wag<‘S ranging from $25 to $01); that their Hours vary from 10 to 10, averaging 
b<‘twe(“n 12 and 15; that Sunday work is iVeiiueiit with no extra pay, the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railway heing the only road to allow extra Sunday 
pay, and that only I 0 day iik'D. 

(15) An officer of Iho Order of Railway t.’omlmdors in Kansas says that con¬ 
ductors and lirakemeii are allowisl oviTt'inie after 10 liours, on tlm basis of 20 
working days per niontli.and that lObouis is a standard day, jiassenger con¬ 
ductors get from $100 to $125 piTitiontb; freight conductors, $00; passenger brake- 
men, $55 to $00; freight lir.tkemeii. $00. 

(10) The r('ply irom adivision 111 Teum'sseeof the Order of Railway Conduetois 
says that w;ig(‘s an; fiiir buthouis long, lieing, on the average. 15; in Georgia a 
few Sunday trains, but in Teimessei' and Alabama about the same as other days, 
overlimo paid for. 


(17) Aniffticerof Ti aimm'n's Brotherhood Lodge m New York says that standard 
wages are paid, but age limit ot emjdoyeesis put at 15, and that train-service men 
are on duty from 12 to 21 hours, averaging lit per liundu'd miles,for whieh they 
are paid as follows: Firemen, 2 cents ]i<t mile: passmigm- engineers, 54 cents; 
freight engineers, 5) < (‘nts: fieiglit hrakemen, 2 cents, freight conductors, 24 
cents; Sunday labor excessive mtreiglit service. Some track repair gangs worked 
45 Sundays in IHDH. 


Notwitlislamling tbesi'numerous complaints, and many mori'winch could bo 
rcproduct'd which doubtb'ss would jirove upon investigalioii that in many (piaiteis. 
especially the lower grades of laboi —(01 <'xampl<-, track laboieis and foremen, who 
jierforni nevertheli'.ss a veiy lesponsible sei\ic(‘ from the point of vh'w of the 
safety of the traveling public, ai e underpaid—it seems to your expert agent that 
any attmnpt to secure uniformity, even to the extent of a umforiu mimimim 
wage, would work more liaim than good. Thi^ remedy seems to lie rather in the 
direction of slri'iigtlieiiing th<‘ liands of labor organizations, which can organize 
these men along conseivative lines, and l»y wi.se business management witliiii 
the spheric <»f tlieir h'gal rights secun* for them in those localities where they are 
uiiderjiaid greater consideration. With ri-spect to legislation affecting the hours 
of labor, perhaps more could 1 m' done, but of this we will speak later. 

Witli respect to the gi'iK'ral level of wages 111 lailway employment perhaps no 
class of employe(‘s is moie ch^sely affected by the gent'ral changes iii the indus¬ 
trial prospiu-ity of the country. TIk' dei)res.siou of 181)5 made itself felt in.stantly 
upon the transpoi tation business and brought about sweeping reductions in wages 
and tbo cutting down of the force 111 all <lepartni*‘nts of railroad employment. It 
is, perhaps, true that wag(‘ n'duetioii.s weic not madii except as a last resort, and 
that many of the l(;a<bng r.ulroad systems of the country maintained the old rate 
of pay throughout the period of depi<‘ssion. But the force was cut down.thi; 
work per mail increasi'd, and oftentimes tlu* hours, so that relatively, if not abso¬ 
lutely, there was a reduction in compensation per unit of effort. Increasing 
prosi>erityin tin- la^t tew years hi ought tliese wages up again even in cases where 
roads were not paying dividends. Tlu^ Louisville and Nashville Railroad, the 
Soiithem Railway, and tlui Missouri Pai ific Company, covering 10 per cent of the 
total mileage of the Uniti'd States, announced an incroase of wages on January 1, 
1890, although the fiist two roads liavo paid no dividend since 1898, and the latter 
none since 1891. The Louisville and Nashville's original cut was 20 per cent of 
salaries over $4,000 and 10 per cent. * m saku’ies less than $4,000. On July 1,1898, 
tho improved conditions enabled the managers to restore part of the cut, and now 
on January 1,1899, the balance was restored, affecting 18,000 men and putting 
them back to where they were prior to 1895, although the stockholders are not in 
as good position as they were at that time. 

Railroad employees are beginning to realize that extreme hostile legislation 
affecting railroads may very 4 iuickly affect wages, and through their better- 
managed organizations they are beginning to exert the strong political power pos¬ 
sessed by this army of men to see that only well-considered legislation is attempted. 
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A coiuparison of railroad emploiTncut witii that in other dopartinentH of indus¬ 
try and an examination of the total outlay fur on tlu^ part of mil way cor¬ 
porations will show the ini])ortance of K'lardin^r railroad prosperity. Prohal)ly 
iiioro persons arc depiuident, directly and indirectly, for tluur living upon tlio 
employment otfen-d by raihvay.s than upon any i)tlier .sin^do (Krupation in the 
United States e.xcept aj^cultnre. From the reports of the Interstate (’ommerco 
(Commission it is estimated that the compensation t)f railway (“inployees for IHDU 
rtipresented hO per cent of theop«“ralinKexiienses and o\er -tO per cent of the f^ross 
earninj^s of all tlie railroads in the country. 

Tlio tollowin^^ table, taken from the Intel state' (^umneice ('oinmissioii s Ri'port 
on Statistii's of Railways,’ j.ci'’'‘S the total yearly <'(*mi)ensation of 'JU per e(‘nt of 
all tlio railway employees in the Uniti'd States diiiiii^ the last "> )<‘ais as follows: 
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§ 5. HOURS OF LABOR—SUNDAY LABOR—OVERTIME. 

The replies to tlm (piestion rejiardinf? w,jges.iii<‘ome,and hours of labor receive' 
from .T) railroads, as quoted above, fnrnish eonsiderahledataas to the actual num 
her et hours raihoad men in the vaiions glades ot sei viee an' reijuired to work. 

In his testimony befoie the Industrial ('oinimssion, Mr. Sargent, chh'f of the 
Brotherhood of Locomoti\e Firemen, said that trainmen had little occasion for 
complaint as to hours and that 10 hours constituted the usual day for trainmen. 
In many casi's tirmnen paid by the loo-inil<i run have been able to earn 10 days’ 
pay in a week. Emergencies frecjiiently iinse, due to aeeidenls or conditions of 
Weather, when men may be re(pm(Ml to woik contiimously for {{0 lioiirs or more, 
but such conditions are of course exceptional and not to tho interest of the roads 
any more tlian to the intcTest of the men if they e<iii be avoided. Tlie hours of 
firemen have been reduced from about 13 on tin; a\eiage to about 10 largely as a 
result of better organization being able to bi mg the eonqdaints of the men as to 
lionrs before the managers in a reasonubh! way. Telegraphers and yardmen 
have to work usually 13 hours jier day and fn‘<pn‘ntly an' not paid for overtime. 
(Jonduetors' liours hax(‘ also been nslueed as a result of their organization, and 
they are sliortiT than they were a f(‘W y<‘ars ago. The rules of many com])anics 
require that even in eases of emergmiey cendu<*tors who have lieen on duty fur 
10 hours shall have H hours rest hefon; being called upon f< )r f nrt her duty. The com¬ 
plaint of trackmen seems to be tho most serious, us will be noted from the replies 
from track foremen as just quoted above in section 4 of this report and from the 
testimony of the chief of tlie Brotherhood of Railway Trackmen.- In the South 
and West rules require trackmen to work from snnnKo to sunset and in most other 
places 10 or 11 hours are reipured. The position of track foreman is an arduous 
one: the responsibility is great, as lu' is held accountable for the condition of the 


1 Advaiicv sliwt.s <if T!iirU‘ciitli \iitiu;il \\'asJiiii»f(<»n,l‘)01 

2Re|H)rl of induct mil (.‘oinniis'joii, \<>! | '| ratiH|)ort«tion, j«i>. .'■)0,51. 
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track and must be specially watchful in stormy weather when there is danj?er of 
a washout. Track laborers are usually paid for overtime, night work, and Sun¬ 
day work, but the foremen are not. It is very generally f(ut that some relief 
mi^ht bo afforded to this class of men by assigning them shorter sections of track 
and by adding to the total number of eni])loyees per mile of line operated. The 
testimony of railroad presidents before the Industrial Commission seems to indi¬ 
cate that labor conditions with respect to hours were exceptionally good. The 
fixing of wages by a mileage rate and tln^ usual rule of the larger roads make 
possible a labor day from 8 to 10 hours for most class»‘s except in cases of eiiuT- 
gency. The joint reply of the chief officers of the railway brotherhoods ‘ to tlic 
questions relating to hours states tliat, “The lu^cessity of changing train and 
engine crews at established points wIkto termiiml facilities are provided renders 
it impractical to arbitrarily fix tlio hours of labor of train and engine men. We 
tliink the hours of labor of yard and offi(-o men should bo shorteiuKl, and we 
think they could reasonably be tix(‘d by law. For train dispatchers and yard 
employees in largo or busy yards, 8 hours should constitute a day. In all otbor 
classes of service 10 hours should be r<*cognized as a days work, and all time on 
duty in excess of 10 hours for a day's pay should bo paid for as extra or over tini(‘. 
We should sugf^est an act specifying tiic legal woikday as above and legalizing 
claims for extra pay for extra hours worked.” 

Some of the representatives of organized railway labor argue for an 8-Iionr 
day and also urge the desirability of legislation legulatiiig the hours of labor as 
a measure to promote public safety, it being admitted by m-arly all partU'S con¬ 
cerned that many aceddents occur because of overstrain or fatigue on tiu! part of 
men.who have been kept on duty long hours. The representatives of the roads, 
however, maintain that under existing conditions uniform kgislation on this 
subject would be very disasti'ous in its rtisult, especially in the train st-rvice, where 
delayed trains could not be tied up at a stated liour. They state, moreover, that 
the tendency toward shorter hours generally and reasonable jiay for overtime is 
80 marked that legislation is nnnec^essary, an<l, fiirtluumore, that the cases wIkuo 
enqiloyeos are overworked are v«‘ry exceptional. 

Many of the States liave alieady legislated on the subject of hours of labor for 
railway employees. Tt^n Iioiirs is a legal day's work for all classes of railroad 
employees in New York, Ohio, and Miiim'sola. Reterences to these laws may be 
found, and quotations from theti'xtof the same, in the report of the Industrial 
Commission (vol.5, Labor Legislation, p. 27 ff.), and alsoref<‘r(‘ncestoallsueli laws 
and court decisions bas(nl uiK)n them for tlie period since 18tid in the Bulletins of 
theUnited States Department of Labor. St'veral of tln^ States have ])assed statutes 
providing that railroad eiiiployt'ea can not be compelled to work more than a cer¬ 
tain nunioer of continuous hours without a prescribed period of rest, 8 hours, 10 
hours, etc. In Georgia l:j hours is the maximum, after which 10 hours r<<st must 
be given, except when trains are dtdayed by casualty; Florida, 10 hours and 8 
hours rest; Ohio, 15 hours and 8 hours rest; Colorado, 18 lionrs and 8 hours rest; 
Minnesota, 18 hours out of 21, and 20 hour.s, except in case of casualty, is the 
maximum without 8 hours rest; Now York, 24 hours and 8 hours rest; Michigan, 
same as New York. In all these cases exception is made in cases of casualty and 
ar;cident, which may require longer continuous service. Nebraska passed a sim¬ 
ilar law in 1809, making it iinlawfiil for trainmen to bc' re(iuired to work more 
than 18 consecutive hours without 8 hours for rest. 

At a union meeting of tlio represiaitatives of 5 railway organizations, at which 
2,800 railway men were assembled, at Carnegie, Pa., on or about July 4,1800, the 
following resolutions relating to hours of lalx)r and legislation fixing a maxiimiin 
period for continuous labor without opportunity for rest were adopted: 

“ Whereas the great innovations of mod(‘rn railroading have brouglit with them 
an increase in the physical and mental strain upon enquoyees in the transporta¬ 
tion departments, and as there is a disposition on tlni part of our railroad compa¬ 
nies to lengthen instead of shorten the runs of trainmen and enginemen as their 
duti(5S become more arduous, thereby making the strain twofold: Therefor«\ be it 

''Resolved, That we, momliers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineeis, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, Order of Railroad Conductors, Brotherhoo<l 
of Railroad Trainmen, and Order of Railway Telegraphers, in joint meeting 
assembled at Carnegie, Pa., this 16th day of July, 1899, urge Congress to pass a 
law restricting the hours of labor of employees in the transpoiiation departments 
of interstate railroads to 8 out of 24. Bo it further 


1 Report ol Indiwtriol Commiasion, vol. 1, Transportation, p. 76i. 
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"'Rcwlved. That a copy of thi.s resolution "bo sent to tho President of the United 
States, the United States Senate, the House of RepreseTitatives, and the United 
States Industrial Commission. 

••James T. Smith. ChamnaH. 

‘•J. D. Rauth, .SVcrefnry.” 

There is from the very nature of the occupation tlio greatest variation in the 
hours of labor in the different grades of service. On fast e.^press trains there 
are many cases where trainmen do not work more than 5 or 0 liours a day, 
including their lay over, and receive a full day's wage.s: wliile for telegraph 
operators, train di.spatchers, station ag^oitH, ami trackmen tho ciinditions at 
present are sucli that they are apt to be rtMiuired on the average to exceed a 
tO-hour day. wliudi it is certainly the intention of tho majority of tlie roads 
and of all of tlie lalior organizations to enfor<-e under existing conditions and 
(‘xisting rates of pay. It seems only fair, as a measure of isjualization of 
liours HO far as possible among the different grades of service, as well as to pro¬ 
vide for the emergency demands of the business at different s(*asons of tlie year, 
to provide for tlu‘payment of overtiuK'. This saould bo done on tlu^ basis of a 
standard day, and allowanc(^ made for those not pai<l liy the day when emergen¬ 
cies over winch the employee has no control and tor which ho is not responsible 
re<juire him to be on duty l<)iig(T hours than the number making a staiidaid day. 
Whether the economic conditions and tlie intmisity of service in all sections of 
the country wouM justify 8 hours being considered the standard day at the present 
time it is impossible to say without a more minute investigation than that 
authorized in this reiMirt. Probably 10 hours would be a fair standard day at the 
present time if any g«m<ual or Fedeial h'gislation was contiunplated, and such 
legislation would probably inuro to the disa<lvantag(‘ of many employes working 
under existing contracts without materially helping th(‘ muss of the poorer paid 
and harder worked laborers in certain gram's of service. 

Tho actual jirai-tico of railroad coriioiations with respect to payment for over¬ 
time, and the rates ftir such payment, may he studied moro minutely in the repli(*s 
of railroad corporations to the (luestion with reference to hours and wagi'S as 
already quoted in section I of thi.s report; also in Exhibit 2, whieli gives the rules, 
legulations, and rates of pay for omployi'es in tram and yard service on 4 of 
tlu? larger roads; als«un the subjoined replies to the question: Are the men jiaid 
for ('xtra time; if so, how much? to which answt-rs were received from 87 railroad 
corp( I ations operating 107,^H4 miles of lim? and emjdoying men. From 

these ’•* \»lios it will be seen that in general ext ra time is jiaid for pro rata, but 
that tln.s rule dot's not apply to all departments of the service. Telegraph oper- 
ator.s and trackmen sec'iii to bo the worst olf with respect to tlu! demands made 
upon them for overtime witbour extra pay. station agents, wiio most frequently 
are ttdi'graph operators, also suffer the same inconvenience. It will be n<*te»l also 
that only in a few cases do roads pay for overtime at a higher rate than is jiaid 
for the sam(> service during regular working hours. This practice seems to 1 ki 
rarer than in other dejiartmcnts of iiulusti y, where it is the usual custom to pay 
night work and extra woik at liigher rates. Men who are paid by the mile run 
or unit of work an,' usually paid lor overtime by tlu' hour rate. 

Answers to Question. Ark the Men Pmd i"i: K\tr\ TiMh; w so. How 

Mtvm ' 

1 

Yes; in certain bianclies of tlm serN K-e, l•llu■lly dpcrating dejiartmenl. At pro- 
]»oitionate rates, a.s a mb'. 


Overtime is paid. 


Car department (I). no; (:i). 2o per cent extra loi wrecks only. 
Transportation department ( 1 ), yes; ( 2 ), proportionate rate. 
Motive-i)ower department ( 1 ), yes; ( 2 ), proportionate rate 

1 


Men, outside general (fftice force, are paid regular time for all overtime. 

I c—VOL xvii--(»L-47 
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y<^s; pro rata ]>roportion of lioiirly or daily waj^es. 


I) 

Bo not payovorfimo to montlily nion. Dnvmcnau^ paid ovortimo at rej^nlar 
rates. 


In nearly all ^^rades of lailway sei’vico th<‘ ni<‘n are paid tor extra time. The 
amount paid for extra time varies with the amount of pay wliich the employee 
rB(!eiv«‘s. 


Employees are i)aid foi slahsl sc viei s ain) are usually paid extra for additional 
time. 


Only trainimui and men panl by tlm hour aie requiied to work overtime. For 
the former, overtime i.s paid for on tlu' Ini.sis of a l()-houi day and at proportionate 
rates. 

lu 

Yes; men m transportation .scu viee at daily iat<‘, ^lio]) and road men. lime and 
one-half, <*xeept this latter does not, of course, apidy to jnecework. 


Yes: amount vanes. 


In nearly all departments of tin* sei viee tlnw are. In some departments at the 
same rations their regular ])ay. m otlnu-s on a higluT basis. 


Extra tune is jiaid for m nearly all grades, tlie .iinounl, varying 
rate of pay. 


11 


a<-eording to 


Yes; at p’.i.iMU tioiiate rate. 


Officers, clerks, station agents, ojK-ratois. aie not. oili^u em\)loyees are ]iaid for 
overtime at a proportion of tlie rate ]K.'r day or month. 


Men in tram and >.ii'd sew kt aie allowed e.xtia time at th<; saim^ rate as regular 
time. 


In the transportation and inaehimuv depaitmenis nearly all classes of men 
are paid for extra time, usually at tlie same rate p(‘r hour as their regular pay, 
except that in sliops it is customary to pay time and one-half for extra time 
worked between the hours of C p. m. and 7 a. lu. and on Sundays. 

In the road department regular .section men are paid extra time for all labor 
performed over 10 hours per day. They are paid at the rate of time and one-half 
for overtime and for Sunday labor. 

IS. 


Employees are paid for extra time at pro rata of stated salary, except agents, 
whose pay is adjusted so as to cover extra time. 
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I'.) 

Mf?i iUT i>ai<l pro ratrt of re;,oilar waj^os fur oxtra cxrrpt for sjM'cial (•lu^M's 
Ilf ‘•orvue, wliere tiiiio and onc-liaU allowed 


•JO 

In the operating doiairtiuont ovortiiin* is paid fui at tin' pro lata rate <>f wa^ces. 

In the mechanical department shopmen are paid extra time fur all over 10 hours 
at the rate of time and one-half received In tliem fur tin* regular working day 
En^nnemeii are paid for overtinn* as per spt'cial scIkmIuIc. based on 10 hours’serv¬ 
ice, overtime for engineers bein^x dr» cents jier hour and for firemen (‘ents ]>er 
hour. 

Jl 

As a j(eneial jnaclice all employees ale panl fui uveifmie at tin* same late jwr 
hour as for regular service 


As a ;^eneral piai tice all eiiipluyees are jiaid fui in’ej tinieat the same rat** per 
hour as for regular servh e 

j;{ 


Men ale i>aid prorata ol icgular \vag<*s toi I'xtra time. (*xcep1 for special classes 
of service, where time ,uid one-half is allowe<l 


l^ud extra at same rate 


Operators, train men and yaid men, ainl all dailv employees an* paid for extra 
time in some cases in excess ol 10 liours pei day. A few work 11 or IJ hours per 
day. Office labor is on a basis of an H-hour day. and if occasionally they may be 
reqmre^i to work a little overtime no additional <-ompensati(Ui is given them. It 
is excep’Kinal, however, for an office man to work overtime 

Ji; 

Employees aie neaily all paid liy the hom or mile, and if (‘Xtra time i.s allowed 
it is paid for at the rate alloWc*d ])ei hour or per mile 


Schedules establish iati*s for extra or ovei time ol emjdoyees engaged m train 
and engine sei \ ice. their compensation for such service being for a fraction of an 
hom one-tenth of their daily rate. In sho])s. turn* and a half over 10 hours In 
all other classes of service tliere is no allowance 

JH 

Yes. time and a half 

JO. 


Employees are reqniriMl to work overtime as tollows, witli the rates of pay speci¬ 
fied for each class as follows: 

Station agents, none: other station men, lOiier cent at the usual rate per day per 
hour; engineers. 30,39,40 cents per hour; firemen Jo. JOA cents per hour; conductors, 
35 cents per hour: other train men. J5cents pi-r hour; machinists, cariienters, ami 
other shopmen, 15 per cent at the usual rate per day per hour: section foremen, 
none: other track men. 10 per cent at the usual rate per day per hour: switchmen 
and flagmen. 25, 27, 29 cents per hour; operators and dispatchers, none; other 
employees, 10 per cent at the usual rate per day p<‘r houi 


30. 


M(*chaiiical forces paid It time from 0 to « p. m. and 11 time Ix^yond 8 p. m. 
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:n. 

Einployoc'H are paid i)r() rata of day's pay for extra tiiin*. 


Yes; at alxmt tlie same rates as for rej^ular tmu‘. exc<‘pt that employees in 
Hh()pH are paid rat<^s oru3-tourtli lii^jlier for (*xtra time. 


Men are paid for extra tinio at i»roportional rate: incases of emergency are 
allowed time and a )ialf. 


Overtime and extia woi k generally jiaid for by the hour, Ijased on the regular 
comiiensation rf'ceived by the* empIoye<‘. whether paid by the month, dav, hour, 
or trip. 


Engine, train men. yard cix'ws. station men. o|K“ratoi.N are ])aid for extra time 
at the regular rate of pay per liour 


Employees are [).nd for extra sorvu-o ^'eneially jn-o lata. 


Ve.s. generally jn’o rata (oi any subsi.intiai jxTiod 


EngiiH'ers.d.") (amtspt'r lioiir: lirenien (wliit.e), I7t (aTits^ier hour: conductors and 
trainmen (white), a late jier honi based on pay lor day of 10 hours: operators, 
seetion foreiiK'ii. and statioiimen ar<‘ not reipiiiod to work overtime or paid for 
overtime: shopmen and laboians. a rale ]>er liour ba.sed on jiay for a day of 10 
hours, ami yardmen tin* same liased on pay for l‘.l-hours day. 

Trainmen are jiaid (‘Xtra tune after 12 hoiiis at tlie iat(‘ ot one-tenth of a day 
for each additional hour: yardmen extra time at tlie same rate after 11 hours: 
shopmen are paid extra tiim* for all turn* ov<u- 10 hours. 


Compulsory Sunday labor is a more fr(‘([uent soiuce of complaint and dissatis¬ 
faction among railroad (‘inployees than evam the (piestion ol the length of the 
working-day and the paynnuit for overtime. 

Attempts to regulate by law the running of trains on Sunday have not b(jen 
conspicuously successful. Most State's Iiave statutes relating to the observance of 
Sunday, in which the right s of laborers to rest one day in the week are guaranteed. 
In the testimony of certain railroad presidents before the Industrial Commission 
it was plainly intimated, as has been freipiently stated by representatives of rail¬ 
road employees, that there is a tendency to increase Sunday traffic on most rail¬ 
roads, by reason of the increased mobility of population demanding regular passen¬ 
ger service, and sometimes additional passenger service to provide for excursions, 
etc., on that day, and by reason of the increased .shipment of perishable freight. 

Besides tliis, freight that is not perishable is hauled sometimes in violation of 
the spirit of the law, as in cases where a single car of jierishable freight would be 
put in a train in order to legalize traffic, on tlie ground that it is economically 
more advantageous to operate the road and tlie plant 7 days in the week than 6. 
This view of the case leaves out of consideration, in all probability, that which in 
the last analysis must be for any railroad corjioration the most valuable part of 
its plant, namely, the men it employs. Wiiolly apart from any religions (juestion 
concerning the observance t>f Sunday, 1 day’.s rest in 7 lias l)een proven very genev- 
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a'ly to l:)o highly <lesirablo and oKsential maniffnance «*f normal, heftltliy. 

vigoroiiH .service. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the results of a prm'tical test made 
by Mr. William Bender Wilson, the author of “ Tin* History of tlu' Penn.sylvaina 
Railroad Company,’' and a prominent official in its employ. Mr. Wilson is now 
superintendent of the Mantua Transfer, and has had under his directi«>n a large 
force of men engaged in the handling of fn'ight. H(‘ has measun'd in tons tlie 
amount of freight handled tm successive days after tlu* seventh day of continuod 
service by specified groups of men and then the number of t<nis handled by the 
same groui)s of men in sueeessivu* days after (> days of e<uitinn<‘d s<‘rvie<‘ and i day 
of rest. On the basis of this test and the impre.ssioiis df yc'ars of careful observa¬ 
tion, he says. 

“lam led to say that whenever labor has Ixmii employed on Sunday after (1 
days previous employment, itsproductive value on th(0'ollowingM<mday decreases 
not h‘ss than 10 percent, and as day was added to day. tlu* reduction of eapa<uty 
continued to increase. Tluux* is no doubt that if Sunday was djv»‘st*‘d of its Sab¬ 
bath garments and clad in secular raiment, and its liours devnt(‘d to labor and 
not to r(‘st, within (me year's tiiiu' man's pUKbictive and cons(‘(}Uently bis (‘arnmg 
capacity would shrink oue-fourth, The .shrinkage in prodnetnm would not affect 
ipiantity alone, but would als(( nxluee (juality. because no one seeing liis ability 
to earn a full living constantly diiniiiishiug can inm* the ambition so necessary to 
excel or to do well.” 

It is altog(‘tlier probable that the necessity for ruiming both freight and passen- 
g(*r trains on Suiuiay will ineiea.>e rather than diminisli, and tliat the older laws 
attempting to prohibit Sunday traffic altogether will bee<)m(* ineri'asingly a dead 
letter: ther<‘fore any legislation on tins subj(‘ct should rather pix'seribo 1 day of 
rest after (1 days of continuous service than toattem])t to prevent labor on any 
specified day. The same ju ineiple which has lu'im applied in the regulation of the 
maximum number of hours per day aft(‘i which a specified r(*st p(‘nod is re(juired 
may be advantageously adojited in a law ix'gnlatnig tlu'maximum nninlxu'of days 
per week which an emidoyee may be nxjuired to work, and after wliieh a speci¬ 
fied period of rest must be allowed. Such a law would simply rcipurt' tlu* rail¬ 
roads to add to their force sufficient men to provide for sueli frallic^ as they might 
consider profitable to take on Sunday. Tf eombiiU'd witli a law reinnring jiay for 
all Sunday service ti)r all grades of (‘inidoyees it would ju’obably be the most effect¬ 
ive metjiod (d restriciiiig Sunday traffic to a minimum. 

In Pru-^-ia a recent law has been jtromulgated relating to hours of labor and of 
rest for railway employees. The following re]»ort was made to the Department 
of State by Hon. Kieliard (Tiientber. ITnited States consul-general al Fiankfort, 
A. M.' 

“ The minister of public works of Prussia lias inadt' lU'W ruh's and regulations 
concerning the hours of labor and of rest of railroad (*mploy('es. If tlu; diitu's 
reciuire unremitting exertion and stiict atteiilioii. the daily average of the liours 
of labor of station agents, assi.stant station agi'iils, telegrajihers, switching fore¬ 
men, overseers of stopping places, and switciinum .shall TUjt e.xceed H liours. and 
the (luration of a single task sliall notexce('d 10 hours. The daily work of rail¬ 
way guards shall not exceed 14 hours. Tliey can, however, lx* i*xt(‘nded to 10 
hours on branch lines with htth; traffic. 

“The daily hours of labor of the train employees shall, on the average per month 
not exceed II hours daily: a single task shall not Ix^ over 10 lumrs. Long hours 
shall only he required if tlu‘y are succetxled by proixationately long terms of 
rest. Tlie rest shall be taken at home, and ns far as possible sliall be during the 
night. The daily hours of work for the locomofuu^ (*mpIoye(‘s, taken by the aver¬ 
age jx'r month, shall not exceed 10 hours, and sliall uud(*r no circumstances 
exceed It consecutive hours. The same provisions as to rest ajiply to them a.s to 
the train employees. 

“ If the work of the switchman re(iuires uninterrupted hard work, the averag<? 
per day shall not exceed 8 hours. 

“Every person steadily employed in the tram service .shall have at least 2 days of 
rest per month. The period of rest of the tram and locomotive employees at tlndr 
respective homes shall not be less than 10 consecutive hours.’' 

In the replies received in answer to the (piestion, “What percentage of the 
employees in the various grades of .service are re(|uired to W(»rk on Sunday? ” the 
general practice of the leading roads may be studied. 


• See United States Labor Biillellii, Ini;,, im 
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TIIK tNDrSTKIAI. TOMMISSIONI - KAILW A V I.AHoK. 


I' oi f \ <•< at 11 of roa^l. and nirn, 

aiiHWcrnd tlll^ (luestioii as lolIdWs 

What Pkrckntauk of thk Empl()ykes in tuf, Vauiofs (ttiuoks ok Sehmck 
AKF Kkqvjuri) to Work on Sunday? 

I 

IinpOHsible to iiiako exact aiiswev. Sunday service is not recjuired except wliei e 
requirements of tlie company make lu'cessary 


No emjiloyees, except tel(*^nip]i operators, tram liands, eiiyfine and roundhouse 
men. are required to work on Sumlay. 


Oar department. 10 percc'iit: transportation de]>artment. jx'r c(‘nt. motive- 
power department, lio ])er cent 


I 

A very small per cent in tram service are re()iiiied to work Sundays 


Enj?inemen, 20 per cent; fin'iiien, 20 per cemt; condnetors. 20 per (!ent; brake- 
men, 20 i)er cent; station agents, 50 ])er cent: clerks, 10 ])er cent; operators, 05 
percent: imxdianics (machinists, carpentm-s. <‘tc ). noiK'. 

() 

No employees, except in rare cast's, are exjiected t<) work on Sunday, except 
those in the ])assenjfer service, and the necessai y operator^ to handle tiie trains. 


Sunday work is (diminated to the j^reatest extent ])osRib]e; but in the train 
service the demands of the public retpiire Sunday sei vice, and the employee's m 
this dt'partment and those closely connected with it are compelled to perform 
Sunday work; tin? Sundjiy service bein« rediict'd to tin* jjreatest }»ossible extent. 


The only employees retpiired to work on Sunday are those necessary to the 
movement of trains, which can not conveniently be suspended on that day. 

h. 


Station agents, operators, disi>atchers, and trainmen, or about 55 ])cr 
the total number or t'lnployees. 

10 . 

Thirty per cent. 


11 . 


cent of 


Small percentage: those that run Sunday trams. 


Probably less than 20 per cent. 


Demands of public require Sunday work by employees in train service and in 
departments closely connected with it, but it is recfuced to greatest poesilde 
extent. 
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14. 

In the maintenance of way and enffineering department about 20 per cent; in 
the mechanical <lepartinent about 28 percent, whicli includes inspt'otorH.repairerfl, 
car cleaners, and roundhousemen; in the train-service department about 25 ]>er 
cent. 


.\hout 10 per cent of trainmen, 15 per cent of opc'rators, and alKmt 10 ])er cent 
of llajanen and watclimen. 


10 . 


No fixed rule Sunday work reduced to a minimum and dependent upon 
amount of freij^ht and j)ass(Ui^er traffic to bo handled; varies in diflereiit seasons. 


17 


In the transportation and machinery di'jiartments all stations, warehousc'.s, and 
places for receipt or delivery ot freight are ido.sed on Sunday and praidically none 
of theemidoyeesiii these grades are reijuircd to be on duty. In engine, train, and 
yard servic(‘ the re(niirements vary according to the volume of bti.siness. In inisy 
.sea.sons it is customary to mov<^ many trams: at other times but a small number. 
It is probable that in engine, train, and yard M-rvice one-half the employees arc 
sometimes re(iuired to work on Sunday, the ])roportioii being greater in a heavy 
season and less in a light .sea.vni. 

In the road department, probaldy l(i jier cent. 


(General officers, 100 jk'I- cent, general ofliee clerks.5 pm’ cent; station agents.50 
percent; other station men. 5 percent; engiiicmeii. HO per cent: firemen, 80 per 
cent: machiinst.'', 5 per c<'nt; carpeiit<*rs, none. othi*r sliopmen, 5 percimt; st'ction 
toremeii, none; other trackmen, none; switchmen, flagmen, and watchmen, 100 
Uerct 'd: telegraph ojierators and di.spatcluu's. 00 per cent: other employees and 
labore;'' none 


10 


Sunday work is re<iuiird ol a \ery small perceiilagi* of oiir emjdoyees in tram 
and »uiguie servj<-t‘ 


20 . 


In llie operating department 20 per cent all employees work on Sundays. 

In tho uiechamcal cieparTment shop employees do not work Sundays except for 
n<‘ce^sary running repairs to such trains as are ojierated on Sundays. Probably 
not to (‘xceed 15 t)er cent of einployei's in the mechanical department work 
Sundays. 


Twenty Jier cent. 

22 

About 15 ]M‘r cent. 


Sunday work is re(piired of a very small ])er< entHge of our employees in tram 
and engine .service. 


24. 


Some in mechanical and train service departments. 


Outside of employees actually engaged in the running of trains, which would 
include trainmen, enginemen, and a few operators and tram dispatchers, other 
employees are not reimired to work Sundays, except watchmen and others engaged 
in the protection of the company’s property. 
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About 20 i>or c«‘nt. 


27. 


I can not answer this (jnestion accurately, but would estimate not exceeding 10 
to 15 p(*r (^ent. 


28. 


But a small percentage of all employees arc rc(iuired to work on Sunday, prac¬ 
tically only those intrain and engine service, amounting to about 5 per cent of 
the v^hole number. 

29. 

About 50 i)er c.ent. 

:«). 


Station agents, all: other station men, 10 per cent: engineers, firemen, conduct¬ 
ors, and other trainmen, all; machinists, car])enterfl, and other shopmen, 1 per 
cent; section foremen and other trackmen, none: switchmen and flagmen, opera¬ 
tors, and di.spatchers, all; other employees, 2 per cent. 


;n. 

None, except employee.s of the operating department. 


About 10 per cent of our employees are re<iuired to work on Sunday. 


The only employees usually working on Sundays are those in train and yard 
service, yardmen, employees of floating eciuipinent, train di.spatchers. enginemen, 
and roundliouseimui. and such stationmen and telegraph operators as retpiiredfor 
the movement of trains. Theycomiirise, in all, between omefourth and one-third 
of the total number of employees. 

About 20 per cent 

:r). 


Sunday work is dispensed with m all grades of service wherever it is possible to 
do so. the principal work of this character being performed in connection with the 
movement of passenger trams and the ])erishable freight trains. 

m;. 

Kighteen per (“ent. 

27. 

Very few of the employees, excepting train and station service, are required to 
woi k on Sunday. Proliably 50 per cent of those departments work on Sunday. 


28. 

Trainmen, 25 per cent: stationmen, 55 per cent; trackmen, 10 per cent; tele¬ 
graph service, 60 per cent; motive-power department (all classes of labor), 25 per 
cent. 

2ft. 

Engineers, firemen (white), conductors and trainmen (white), 50 per cent; 
operators, stationmen and yardmen, 100 per cent; shopmen, 10 per cent; laborers 
and section foremen, none. 

40. 

Conditions vary at different seasons of the year. As a rule no work is done on 
Sunday other than the movement of passenger trains, fast freights, and sufficient 
other freights to keep yards clear and to economically move power. 
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It IS i!n|K)hMl»L‘ i'lom these rpi)lifs to form any estimate of the oxart iminiier of 
men required to work on Sunday. It will be readily seen that reg^ilar Sunday 
work, to any extent, is mainlv confined to certain departments of railroad serv¬ 
ice, namely, to trainmen, station ajreuts. oixTators, teh‘{i:rai>her8, and engineers, 
firemen, and conductors, reipiired to liandle Sunday passenger traffic and perish¬ 
able freight. Tlio percentage of this class of men re<juire<l on the different roads 
for Sunday work seems to vary from al)out 15 to 50 per cent. In a few cases 
all the operators, stationmen, ami yardmen have Sunday work. Telegraphers 
average rather higher tlian any otlier class, taking a large number of roads into 
consideration, probably (W) to iM) per cent lieing reijuired tor Sumtay work. 

The constitutionality of legislation prohibiting Sunday lalior has been decided 
in the courts and such legislation has been sustained. One recent deci.'<ion of 
interest was rendered by the suin-eme court of North ('arolina in tlieStati^c. South¬ 
ern Railway Company (1‘5 Soutiieastern Renorter, p.H02.) Tlx* case was bri»ught 
up in a superior court of (Tiiilford County. North Carolina, and the Southern Rail¬ 
way Company convicted of tlx* violation of the statub; proliibiting the running 
of trams on Sunday. The company apitealed to the enpreme court of the State, 
whicii rt'Tulered a d(‘cision on December 10, IHOO, confirming the judgment j)f the 
superior court. Tin* (piestion of issm^ was whetlier the statute (Code Section 1078) 
was in violation of regulations affecting interstate commerci*. The court held 
that the legislature, in tlie exen'ise of its police power, had the right ot nrescnl)- 
ing a rule of civilized conduct for per^ms witliin her jurisdiction, and that such 
a law was vali<l unless Congress shall have passt*d some statute which supen'edi's 
that act by prescribing regulations for tin* running of trains on tlie Sabbath on 
all railway lines engaged in inti*rstate commerci*. The d(*cision also stated tliat 
Congress is nnqiU'stionably empowered, whenever it may si'e fit to do so, to sujier- 
cede by express enactment on tins subject all conflicting State legislation. 
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§ 6. GENERAL REGUIREMENTS AND REGULATIONS FOR ADMIS¬ 
SION TO SERVICE. 

A laryfci proportion of tlio total of nearly a million of railway employees 

in the United States, probably at least 2~} per cent and perhaps as much as one- 
third. are unskilled laoorers. For these tin; conditions of employment are natu¬ 
rally the same as in all other industries—physical health and willinj^ness and 
ability to perform manual labor. Wlu'n one speaks of the (pialifications of the 
railroad service* he usually refers to the skilled employees in the shops, train serv¬ 
ice. or stations and offioes. For these places railroad corporations in this country 
are anxious to secure men having;, first of all, a good general common-school 
education, who are willing to begin at the bottom or with the lowe.st-paid woik 
in one of the several general g^roiips, and work their way into that department of 
service and that relative position for which experience and native ability com¬ 
bined may best fit them. The better general training and (Mlncation a man has, 
tlu' nmre likely he is to advance rapidly, but it is none the less necessary, from 
the point of view of the railroad corporation, that he begin at the bottom in order 
that he may become familiar witli every detail of a complex indu.strial enter¬ 
prise. It is therefore not unusual for college graduates to start as railroad firemen 
or to begin in the sliops. 

Till* conditions tor admission for some highly specialized work, such as tliat of 
engineers on fast e.xpress trains, demand severe physical examinations to test <‘ye- 
sight, hearing, etc.; and for all the di'partmentsof service, except unskilled labor¬ 
ers, some technical examinations are retpiired. Thn.s, tor example, an applicant 
must i)ass an examination upon tlie rules in the deiiartment of service for which 
lie applies, and after being admittinl to the s<*rvice all employes must pass freipient 
tests of their familiarity with the rules. Classes are held from time totinn^hy 
superior officers eliarged with th(* duty ot examining employees, at which test 
cases are sulimitb'd ami discuss(*d for the purpose of illustrating the application 
of rules in vaiious em<'rg(‘nci(‘s tliat may arise. 

Tlu^ following replii's, received from 40 railroads, covering 113.350 miles of road, 
or over 55) jier cent of the total mileage of tin* country, and affecting in their oper¬ 
ation (133.023 employees, fairly illustrate the existing conditions throughout the 
country with respect tt) tin* (piestion ot re<inirenients of railway service: 

Requirements for Admission to Various (Ikadfs of Service. 

I. 

Examinations—technical, intellectual, and physical. 


G(X)d health and knowledge of re{juiremeufs of the service which is enteied 


Fitness, age, habits, past record, etc., as ]>(‘r aptilication blank as follows. 

ApiiliciUifiii l<ii I Diiiliii/iiif III 

[All applications for c'lnployment oil ilic- |{iu]riia<l iiui«t be made on thi.i blank and in ink. 

and when the applieiuii enters tlic serMce, lieiids oi di fxirtnieiitH will retain the applicutton, properly 
IndoiNod, on file ] 

1. Name in full (no initialh) 

2 ITeseiii addrcKH. 

3 For what position? 

4. Nationality. 
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r> V};<‘- MjU' liivi hiidiil.r. 

('< W lien-hoin 
7 Marrinl oi 
H flolKht 
Weight 

10 Bv wliom oitiplnvi'il III Whore' * 

11 No-.street-.touiHirnlv -..•'tali of- 

I'J Iti wluil (iipiK it> lire\ou i'jti|>lo\ed h\ lliotii' 

i:i Where (looM\<inr fiimih or iieiirosi reljitn o In < ■ '•inri 

N 'I'own oreity-, siaieof- 

l.> What IH his (or liert iiaim ' 

la Are\ou erjppl(‘d or ili'foniieii ’ li s.i i:i wliai maiiiiei ’ 

17 Is voiir eyesiglit or hen ring <1< le. li\i nml to w hut ext cm' 

IH Are \oii ahle to dixtingiiisli <'oloiv- 

to Are \on snhjeet to any sick new <ii imu imi \ » hn h tniglii pi < v c-n i \ on fioin uticiMlon- i . i 
'Inties'^ II Ml, w hat ' 

io Are \oii teta|ieraf»‘ ni \ onr Imlots’ [lo \ oii m,- iiito\ieui mg dritik-' 

Jl ho \ on e\ er |<la\ games oi ( liniice or gaiiilile i n nin w a\ w liale\ ei' 

‘SJ Were \on e\ cr rejected li\ a gnat iiiti e or sini (\ < oni|>ain ' It so tor w hat reason ' 

2'A We^e von «'\er nis[)etnled or di'c barged I'rom ti position ' Ih u hoiii and for n lial cause' 

'-I Have Volt ever been eiiiploved li\ (he-Biiilrotol b<'fo|c' I) s,, st,ii,. \\ ||,.||, iii u hat i iipa- 

Citv, on what div isioli, and eatisc of l<'a\ itig 
J'l If engagedinain ot lier lai'iiiess or'iieenlation what kind' 

I'D Stale liat railroad expeiiem e \oii have ha<l, gi\ mg naiii<'s<a roads ni w hat i ajiacitv emplo\< d. 
leiigLh of service on MM li i<ia<l If \oii liav e m.L piev ions|\ hi eii eniplov i <1 li\ a railroad companv ! 
stat«- h\ w tiom unit w lien an<l vv liep' v on u ere einplov er! 

(Apulleaiit iiinsi here giv<- his i.n hr i i hi'torv tot ilu i^i-i , \ , .,rs hi ginning w i(h his i or In n jiosi 

tion of fi \ears ago, amt giv mg < a< li \ i ai m legiihn ordi i .loan to .kite in toMow mg hlaiikj 


NaiiK' of inllroad oi 
other cmi)hi\<'i 


I o\\ ti ot 1 n \ 
at w Im h 
r'inplovcd 


\aiiH’ atal 
prcsi-iil a'l 

|ilo\ <•! 


W lint was hall \oii oil 
voill leieil then 

oi'i npatioii • sri \ n <■ 


hate von 
left Ihcii 


I la ielr\ .cKiiN that I . ,.n n ad a in I u rile itu' hllgllsh lalignagr-, mi'l (ha I I i«'|soiiull\ hlinj oiit 

I Ills a |i|tlieatlon. atid rli'i Ian that tie urjcgoitig ans\\ i is nnnie )i> me aii- I nii 

I \piilieanrs ngnalnrei - --- 

hat- 

'I hi- '• lowing < eititieaii-s must be signer! h\ rr-spcciabh eiti/eiis, amt ih,. applicant is cantioned 
that niH-tiiii<‘h as the i i-leretiees on this paiiei will la -1 ailed upon foi sm h dclaileil ( written) iiiloriiia- 

tlon as to abihtv mdiishv, . hiu.e ter, habits, eti , as thev lan gi.e, he shoul.l )„. careful toM-enre 

those \\ lio km w him well, espcciallv m his occiipaiioii, am! w ho will he w illing i.» fnrnisli micli 
mfonnatioii in eie.itet detail w ht n asked 


' ' illlh nh \n ' 

i.-, ol-.- have h’ i ii p<'|soiuill\ iiecjiiaint(‘d with-, the foregoing 

aiiirlieanl for --\ears, ami la-lmv.- iinn to la o) good moi.il elmra< tr-i, holiest, of 'temperate and 

iniliistrioiis haliits, and in all lesperm i.>i die posiiioii tie iieserdies m lii.H anplleaiion, and f do 
lietehv eoiiseiii that Iliis i m11h. atr- tnav be pnl)li'hc<l foi pnblle iiiformnlioii wlieiuver n'eeessitv or 
experjieliey reolliri-s 

iSlgtlerl) - 

( \d.lnss) 

( Itll'IlK-'S) 

' ' I hill alt \i. ’ 

I.—-, of-.-. liavebei-ti pi-rsoimllv ar'piainted with-.the foiegoilig 

a pnln ant, fm -\ ears, ami la-liev e linn to la- ot goorl moral <'lmra< ter, honest, of tern penile and 

imliisiritriis hahiis, ami m all respects tit for the misition lie di-senhcs m Ins anpliculion, and I do 
heicbv consent that this ceihln ate ma\ he piiblisheil lor imblie information vviienever ncecsM(\ or 
''vpediencv revjnires 

(Signed)-, 

(Address)-- 

(BiiKiiiess'i-- 

f 

Perfect physical health in train-service department, and capaliilit v tor doing 
the work required in all other departments. 


ftipmcracii.—Promote from firemen. (Do not employ.) 

Firemen—Reimirements.—fioi under 21 or over 27 years of age; physically, 
robust; physical proportion, normal: health, good; eyesif;ht, perfect: heariiiK’, 
perfect; character, good; habits, free from dissipation'; education, at least com¬ 
mon school. 
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(/oH(iH»7ur,s.--Proiiioto from brakemei). (Do not f*mplov.) 

Brakfincii—Requirements .—Same as for firomcn. 

^fe(•fl(!nic>i (viaeliinists, eurpentent, maHons. hlaek.smith.s, etc.) — Requirements.— 
CoinjK^U'Tit (demonstruted by trial); not over iio years of a^?e; physically, robust; 
pliysjculproi)ortion,noniial;'heaUh.g(Mxl; eyesiglit,good: hearing,good: (diarac- 
ter, good; liabits, fr (‘0 from dissipation; education sufficient. 

Station 04/cn^s.—Promote from telegraph operators, clerks, etc. (Do not 
employ). 

CterkH—ReqinreiHents.—Com\}etent (demon.strated by trial); health, good; eye¬ 
sight, good: hearing, good; character, good: habits, free from dissipation; educa¬ 
tion, Huffici(‘nt. 

Telegraph oi)erafor.s-—Reqiiiremen(.s.—Com\}etent (demonstrated by (rial); 
health, good; eyesight, good; lieanng, good; character, good; habits, free from 
dissipation: education, sufficient. 

'b 

Good moral cliara«‘ter. 


The reqiiirementH vary according to the branch of service into which the appli¬ 
cant IS to enb^r; In* must coino within certain age limitations, be of .sober habits, 
of good character, and tit physically and mentally for the paidicular service he la 
to render. Aiiplicants for position in thi* train service arc required to pass a 
jihysical examination, particularly as to eyesight, hearing, and general capacity 
for tin' work in view and freedom from th(‘ use of intoxi(*ating liquors. 


Employees are received into the servii'e, <lischarged from it, or promot('d in 
accordance with their adaiitalnlity and fttne.'<s for tin* service recpiircd. as detfi- 
mined by the t*m]>loying officer. 

u 

In gc'iieral no further reipiirements for admission to the service than applicai. s 
should be of good character, in good lu-alth, and suited for the position tney air 
to till in age and acquiiemcnts. Trainmen are required to pass an examination 
as to their sight and hearing, ahility to read, write, and cipher readily, and partic¬ 
ularly as to their acquaintance with tlie' rules governing tlie movement of trains. 
Enginemen an* als(> examined <ni machinery. Men of ov(‘r a certain age are not 
employed, the limit being 10 years for (*ngineers. years bu’ experienced firemen, 
and 21 years for iiiexiK'n(*nced men. 

1 '). 


No person is ])('rmitt(*d to enter the service of this company until prov n l)y 
examination hy the lu'ad of tlie department tliat lie is (iiialified for the poMtion. 


Examination as to titness 


11 . 

12 . 


For persons first ent(*ring railway service, evident ability to readily master the 
reipiirements to become reasonably profici(‘nt in the branch of the service in which 
they seek employment. For certain branches of the operating department a 
physical examination is reipiired. All must have a good moral character and be 
of temiierate habits. 

11 . 


Varies in different branches of service. Applieanis must be of good charactei, 
sober habits, come within certain age limitation.s, and be in good physical and 
mental condition; and in engine, train, station, and yard service, must also pass 
a pliysical examination as to eyesight, hearing, etc. 

14. 

In the departments requiring clerical help, a common-school education, fair 
penmanship, and where stenography and typewriting is necessary they must also 
be educated in that line. In train service they must be able to read and write the 
English language, see and hear to meet the recjiiirements of the law, be sound in 
body and limb, and of good moral chara(d<*r. In the mechanical department, a 
c()mmoii-schooT<-dncation is r(*(juired. App’t'nfices entering tlx* service, should 
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they be under age, a release signed by the parents absolving the company from 
responsibility in case of personal injury is required. Experienced applicant.^ for 
positions are required to state how long an apprenticeship they have served, where 
and how long they had previously worked ana cause for leaving lust employment. 
In the engineering department a technical education is recmired. In the roadway 
and track department, sobriety and ability to perform tlie laliors assigned are 
re(iuired. 

15. 


Applicants for ttain .service are required to pass tfst as to hearing and eyesight, 
an<i to have a fairly good eommon-school edueution; they, and all otln-r appli¬ 
cants, are required to be of good moral habits and physically able to jK'rt'orm the 
service required of them. 

((>. 

For positions above that of laborer, fair education: satisfactory i <‘f(‘rcnces from 
former employers; and in case of (‘inployec.s coninrted with train sci vici s, gen¬ 
eral examination on train rules, color iierception, visual power, and bearing. 

17. 

In the transiiortation and niiicbinery departments; 

As specified on blank form of application for employment: also as de.scrihed 
in tli(;rulesof the transportation uepartnumt g'werning niatti-r of employment, 
as follows: “• Applicants for employment must be of sound bealtli. free from ])hy- 
sical, mental, or imual infirmities, and produce satisfactory evidence of jirevioiis 
record, character, and ability. Hin|)lo\(*es will l>e selected from apidicants vsdio.se 
character, intelligence, physical capacity, and geinn-al ai>j)4‘aranc4‘ indicate that 
tlieir services will he efficient and satista<-to)y. and who are Iik<dy to develop 
ability sufficient to merit advancement in tli(» s(‘i vice. For positions above tliat 
of laborer, no person will be employed who can not read and wnb^ tln^ English 
language, or who does not possc.ss u kjio\\h‘dg(‘of the rudinn'iitH of anthinelic. 
Peisons deficient in liearing, visual power, or 4-(ib)r isTcejilioii, sliall not be em¬ 
ployed ill any branch of the .sisrvico involving tlie u.sc ot signals, or the movement 
of le gines or tniins. Minors shall not he employed in tram, yard, or engine 
servi ( Enijdoyees (hsmi.ssed from tlu'.-ei VKM* will not Is* reemjdoyed without 
the co.-'^ent of tlie head of the department or ilivisnni from whhdi dismissed, and 
the approval of tin* assistant goner.il supeniiteudent. Applicants for reemjdoy- 
ment or reinstatement must uinlergo tlie same examinations as applicants for 
enqdoyment.” And as covered by tin; rnl<‘s of the surgical department relative 
to physical 4*xaminafions. 

In the road department: Tin* majority of tlie employees in tliis department are 
(“oininon laborers, and there au* no speeial requirements for admission to theserv- 
i(*e other than physical ability to ]»<*rform the labor re<piir(*d, and being of theagt* 
of ^l.. In selecting men for the higher giades of service we sidect those who have 
a teclmical c^lucation to fit tln*m ior tlie requirements of the position, and they 
are also usually recpiired to come uj) through tlie lower ranks, which, of course, 
gives them the necessary experience. 

APPLICATION' FOK EMPLOYMENT. 

Applicants for employment in the following gi-ades of service with this company 
are required to undergo a thorough examination to determine their visual power, 
color perception, hearing, and physical qualifications generally, to perform the 
duties of the position which they sei'k to olitain: 

Station agents, telegraph operators, station baggagemen, enginemen, firemen, 
hostlers, conductors, collectors, train liaggagemeii, hrakeinen, train ixirters. yard 
masters, switchmen, towennen, switch tenders, and such other grades as may be 
lequired. 

All applications for employment must lie made in duplicate on Form-, two 

copies of which will be furnished to such applicants as superintendents or other 
enmloying officers may select; the blanks must be carefully and correctly filled, 
and all questions must be answered: all answers must l>e in ink, the application 
in the handwriting of the applicant, and each voucher in the handwriting of the 
signer thereof; applications executed or dated, or the vouchers of which are exe¬ 
cuted or dated, more than 80 days before the date of filing, will not be accepted. 

When both copies of the application blank are filled out, they shall be delivered 
to the employing officer from whom received, by whom they shall be examined; 
if both copies are in correct form, they shall be returned to the applicant, together 
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with an order on Form-, addressed to a company's examining surgeon, direct¬ 

ing that a physical examination be made; the applicant will deliver both copies of 
the application blank, together with the order, to the surgeon designated, who will 
conduct the examination and certify to the result in the place provided upon the 
blanks therefor, sending one copy to the employing officer signing the order for 
examination, and the other copy to the chief surgeon direct. 

If the report of the examination be satisfactory to the chief surgeon, he will for¬ 
ward his copy of the application to the c^hief claim agent for file; if he does not 
approve the findings he will advise the superintendent of the division immediately 
of his exceptions, and communicate with the examining surgeon. 

An examination fee of $1 is paid by the company in all cases to the surgeon con¬ 
ducting the examination. Employing officers in charge of pay rolls are instructed 
to deduct .$1, examination fee, upon tht^ pay rolls in favor of the company, from 
the first month’s wages of all appli(;ants acc(!pted and assigned to service. The 
examination fee of rejected ap})licants, (u- those who may not be given employ¬ 
ment, will be boriK' by the (■ompuny. 

Persons of the various grades named may be h1]ow(m1 to enter the service on 
probation after tlu'y have j)assed a satisfaidory pliysical examination; but no 
amdicant will be c,ousi(lere<i an Hcc<.*])te(l employee until the superintendent has 
affixed his written approval to the application, of which notice will be given to 
the ai)plicant. 


(|ll('Sll<tt|N 


I F<ir ttlmt pdstiioii <ld \ini ’ 


2 Wlmt H voiir numo in lull ’ l<.i\ r 
\oiir first tianic In full, \ our iiikI- ( 
die initiiil nr mil in 1 1 \oii * 
any,iin<1 >(»ur siinmnu' in lull J 


R (fi) Whctr \M‘M' \<ni Imuii' Hfi 

(111 Whnt HH,s till' jiiontli. <la\, mill 

j'l'Hrdf \dur luriir \ln 

O') Whni \vnHydnr(i):i'dii \diir lavt 

farlliday'’. . n i 


I What i« your ucliuil re«iih'iii'i'' siad'ni 


.'••I riTi a ml \' > 


I ('M 

:> (d) Arc \on mairil'd dt «mKlc'’ [ll 
inarrip<l,^i\<' your wife’s tirsi j 

nniiic anil iH'f residence.]_i siau-ot rii\ ni 


(f)) If yonarenolniarnod.pivetlie i/o. 
rcHldence df your imrents or 
other noarcHt llvinfr relative, 

specifying relationship. siairoi i )t\ <>f 


Mlcel 


and .\i 


C Are any pemms ilencndont n|Hiii 
you for support, or do you contrib¬ 
ute to the support of any persons’ 

[If you answer yes, give their 

names,relationship,Hndaddre.M8 ]. siaicc-i Cii\ «>(.. 


tf 


.‘-(reel and No 
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(iiipsiloii' j Answors 

7 W liut IS\our lieiKhf . . 

What 1“ your wi'IkIk ' 

What H cdlor nf \i)iir 
\\ hill ciil.ir oi \ipiir liJiir' 

« Arc toil riniili)\ci| III |>rcsciii’ 

In uliat (•itiiucn\' 

H\ whom'’ 

Addri'S' ,,i ciiii»|o\ci 


y \\ llcH dl'l Mill liMl M (H k ' 

In wliiit (Ti|ia('ih ' 

\\ hat «IIS inline <il cm|ilo\ci' 

Address <it cinjil'iM'i 

W lull ciui'cii Mill III !cii \ c 'IK hem 
immi ‘ 


10 (a) \‘i‘ \ou addicle'l to the use ni 
iiiliixieiiliiik' iKiiKirs, linn- 
I'lUilo, oi o|iiijn:' . < 'I 

ib] Ha\e\(iu over heeii iiddieteil 

lo Ilie use of llies<‘ iirrich s’ i,,. 


11 ^( 1 ) llii\e >oit e\er lieeti 111 iheeni 

|>lov of the-|{ K Co ’ 0(1 

(li) If so, ^n\e loi alioii. eii|>ueii\. 

and dale . iln 


(ri ('iiii'e oi leuviiitf siieli ernplov (C) 


I'i! Id) Have you ever before innde 
applicutioii (o this road forem 
ploynieiiff [iiive date ninl to 

whom) . on 

(b) Have \oii been Nubiect to 
physioiil exHinmation b\ am 
Hiu^i'on of this com pa n\ [<Ji\ i- 

name of siirKoon ) . ' ibi 

((’} Were yon tu-eepled or re- 
jeefed'' ... (i i 

13 (d) Is yniir eyofiijrht gorMl':'. . . (n) 

(6) Can you distinguish eolorH" . dn 
(r) Is your heariuK kochI*^ . . iri 
^/) Are you In sound health''_ idj 


H. Have you any relations in tiie 
servleeof this company? (Give 
names, relationship, position, 
f’d location ). 
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15. Stato in propt'r form below what railroaii experience you have had 


Name <»f rallruad 


I (dty or 
[ town at 
which eni- 
, ploy«*d 


Name of 
Slate 


Naim' and 
pre.'^ent ad¬ 
dress of 
employmR 
otliccr 


Youroecu- Date you | 
pation in entere<l i 
such serv- such .serv- : 


Date voii 
left such 


10 Have >ou c\cr been dismi'-'-cd ' 
from any situation’’ [Dive par- i 
licularH us to number of tmu-, j 
wlien and where ]. 


17 Have joii ever la'cn injure*!’ 
[(iivi^ place ami lime ami ex- 
lent of injury j. 


IH Have von now or lia\i‘ \ou ever I 
had any litiKation with an\ rail- i 
road compaiu*!’ [Hl\e particu- • 
lar* ). 


I do hereby mukp application for ein])loyincnt in the servici'of tlie-^- 

and accept all the conditions under winch tins a])plication is made; and if employ¬ 
ment is obtained I ajjree to assumi' all the risks and dant^ers incident thereto and 
to abide by the rules of said company. 

(Si^nhere.) -- 

My present tiddress is- 

Dated at-this-day ol - . Hid 

Note. —The following oath must be taken before an ottiiusr authorized to 
administer oaths for f^oiu'nil purposes 

State of-, (\ nini\j of -, .s-.s 

Before im*. the undersigned, this day personally appeared-who. 

being first duly sworn, upon las oatli doth say that he is tlu' person descTibed in 
the foregoing application; that the answers given are in las own handwriting; 
that the name signed by him therido is his owa, and that eacli and every aimwer 
and statement made in the foregoing application is true. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this-day of-. 11*0 . at-county 

of-, and State of-. 

fsEAL.l (Signature of officer.)-. 

(Official title.)-■ 

Every applicant must furnish certificates from not less than two citizens, who 
must be at least 21 years of age, and who are personally acijuainted with thi' 
applicant. Certiticate.s will not be aci^epted from tlie father, mother, sister, 
brother, husband, wife, or child of the applii’ant, and not more than one certifi¬ 
cate will 1 x 1 accepted from a relative of a more remote degree. 

VOUCHER NO. 1.— CEKTiFICATE OF CHARACTER. 

I, the undersigned, a citizen and more than 21 years of age, hereby certify and 

declare upon my honor, that I am by occupation a-; that I now reside in 

-County of-and State of-.having resided there since- 

H)0 ; that I am personally aciiuainted with —;-the applicant hereon, 

and that the answers made by me to the following questions are in my own hand¬ 
writing, and are true to the best of my knowledge and belief: 


(ju(‘'<tn»nv 


1 How lonjr liiivu \<ni lieun lu- 
riurtinteii wiHi Hu' iipplicanl”.. . j 


.In-suiTs 
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(^tU-slluil.s j 

•2 .\ro \<m rcliitod to him" Hf 80, j 
jtivc tlu‘<l(*ifri‘i‘of rclutionsnlp.]..'. 


'A I- (l)«‘ap|>!i< am iidda lc<li..th«- iw 
of iiitoxH'iints, niorfiliiiic. or 
o|'iuni ’ .. ... 


J Hus tlic Hpi>ti<-)int c\crh<‘«‘ii ml- 
dicifil tollu- U'c of tlicsrarticlvs’ 


I-v till' upplii'Miit of pM..l luoriil 
cliuiui tiT aiul n'i'iKc ’ 


<• Arc >ou aware ol aii\ <-irctuii- j 
stances temliUK I<‘ ilisijiialify the 
Hplilii'ant for ttie scr\icc lie 
seeks" 


Would \oii, Aoiirsclf, Iiusi the 
ap|>licaiit with cinidoMiieiil re 
UnWliiK hoiies|\ nii<l n'liahilitx ' 




— , Itm 


Sit^nititiiro ■ - 

A<ltlr«'Ss - 


M'KiiKtiN's CEUTIKICaTK <*!' KXAMINVTinN. 


To be filled out after a personal (‘.vamination of the applicant, and sijjfiied by tin* 
ronipany’s e.xaiiimin;^ suriieon at any of tlie follDwin^ points [here follow the 
names of 20 of tlie imiin stations on the company's lines]. 

K 'oortof the n suit of personal c.xamination liy meof Mr. 

('I'hi' apidicant must si^^ri Ins name abm c in [iresciiee of surt^eoii ] 

Applicant for ])osition of- 

1. When jdaced at a tlistance of 2d ft'ef from the test type.s. tlie last five letters 
retid carefully hy the applicant tire, 

Left eye-. 

Ri^ht eye- 

2. (rt) The applicant selects skeins numhci odas follows, as hein^( the same color 

as test skein (A): -. 

(h) The followinj; as heiii}' the same color as test .skein (B). -. 

(c) The following as hein^ the same eohir as test skein (f'):-. 

8 . The applicant hears tlie tick of the watch with tiie n^dit ear at-inches; 

with the left ear at-—inches. For ordinary cmiversation at a distance of 20 
feet, the heariiiffis-{expressed in fractions.) 

I hereby certify, that liavinjr examined tin* visual power, < olor jierceptifni, and 
sense of hearin^t ot the applicant herein, and liis jihysical condition in ^<ene^ai, I 

find liim | [jjlljJ^alified [ 1’*^'*'*^^'*^* - - ^ certify further that 

there is evidence of his having been successfully vaccinated, and that he is not 
suffering from any disease or disability, nor does he manifest any evidence of an 
abuse of intoxicating liquors. 

Diikiualifying defects- 

Defects that do not discpialify--- 

(Signature of surgeon making examination)--. 

Snrtjeoii (if —-. 

Date of examination,-lOU . 


fH. 


Proof of lionesty, good (•har..cter, sobriety, capability, and gooil physical <*ou* 
dition. 


Ifl. 


Ability to read and write the English language, and physically in I'ood con¬ 
dition. 

I (• VOT. Wii fH-4.S 
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:» 0 . 

In the operating department it in recpiired that the applicant he of age, Kound 
in body and mind, posHesHing the ability to read and wnte, and with some expe¬ 
rience in the line ot Kervic,e in whitdi he is s(;eking ('inployment. 

In tlxe mechanical department engineers must be under 45 years of age at the 
time of entering the service; must possess good eyesiglit and hearing; must have 
a fair kiuxwledg*' of time-table rules and signals: must pass the examination of a 
trainmaster, and also a mechanical examination relating to locomotives. Fire¬ 
men must not he (►v(^r 80 years ot age when entering the service, and prefer;abl\ 
between tho ag»*s of 21 and 20; they must be ot good strong physi(pie. nave good 
eyesight and hearing, be able t<) n‘ad and writ.(‘. and have a fundamental knowl- 
edgt‘ of arithmetic; they nni.si also be familiar with Irain and engine signals and 
pass the examination of a trainmaster. Shopmen, consisting of mechanics and 
laborers, are not nHpiiriMl pass an examination, and, unle.ss employed for tem¬ 
porary service, must not be over 45 years of age. 


A candidateaflongineman, firomaii, conductor, brakoman, switchman, laborer, 
etc., must be iibh‘to read and write, and be generally intelligent. fre(^ from all 
bodily complaint, and of strong coiLstitution. The candidate nni.>.t produce tes- 
tiinniiial.s of character from some person ot re.sponsibility and pusition, by whom 
he is personally known: these, with the nomination, will be sulnnitted on the can¬ 
didate's appearing for examination, and ir will bo decidi'd whether he is a jn-oper 
lieison to be appointed. 

Aiipointnients are made' on tin* distinct understanding tliat the parties hold 
them.sclves in readiness to proceed to duty imnn'diately on being summoned, tln'ir 
pay being allowed from the date of employnn'iit and that thev reside wherever 
re(piir('d. 

If the bodily health of the ai)]>licant is ind known to the party te^whom the 
application is made, a phy.sician’s c(‘rtiti(^'ite must accompany the applicatinn 
These conditions are subscribed to by all p('rsons entering the service. 


All enginemen. train ainl yar<l conductors and brakc'itien. .switch tenders, etc., 
must he able to read and wnti*; must he in good ]>liy'.i( al condition, and temper¬ 
ate m their habits. Unless the applicant is p(‘rsoiially known to theotticer aiithoj- 
i/.('d to (‘xainine and ]»a.ss upon liiin he must bring hdters ot recommendation 
from some resjionsibk* party. 


Ability to rea<l and wnp* tie* Fngiisli langnago and jthysieally in good condition. 


Physical and educational examination. 


This depend.s absolutely upon the deiMirtment in which the .service is wanted. 
All employees are required to he of good, moral charae-ter, good lialnfs. Icmpn- 
ate, and to be able to read and write the Englisli language. 

For train and engine servic<* they are also rexpiired to be idiysieally sonixl, and 
their vision and hearing to come np to a certain standard. 

2 (>. 

Examination as to their duties. 


In the case of new men entering the service, or those advanced therein for pro¬ 
motion, they are subjected to a rigid examination on the rules and regulations of 
the company, sight, hearing, and color perception. 

28 . 

Enginemen and trainmen: Men art* recpiircd to iiass a physical examination, 
including eye and ear. and must pa^s a satisfactory examination on the coiniiany's 
transportation inles. Each employee is turnished with a lK>ok of rules. 
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Operatorfl: In addition t<') being competent, telegraphers are required to piis.s 
satisfactory examination ujKin the l>ook of trans|M)rtatKm rules so far as it affects 
the duties of their positions. 

Employees in all other demirtments are not re({nired to pass examinations, their 
duties being largely ch'ricai. general efficiency governing. 

General understanding indifferent liranclies of I h»‘ .service as to intelligence, 
physical condition, and nmral liabits 


This is a broad question, there being so many different In anelies (d service, and 
tbe answer can only be capability, good character, and apiilicants liaving desit- 
able references as to ability m the specific branch ot the .stTVict' in winch tlic\ 
s(*ek employment 

:il 

Educational and physical. 

:i2. 

Our only I'spiircnients for admission to the .s(‘i vice arc gottd moral chaiwler 
and sufficient education to fill tin* position iii the grade in whicli cinploynieiit is 
(lesire<l. tlie latter being determined by examination 


In train and station s(*rvic<‘. all applicants for employment anM-xainined and 
good physical condition is exacted In other Ijianches of tlie S4*rvice. ])ers(Uis 
maniiestly suffering from any ailment aie not em])loyed. Only tlio.se less than ol) 
years ot age are employed. In employing men we give full consideration to their 
ijualifications for tilling positions to 1 m assigned them. 

:U 

f’(‘rtii'<'.'tes as to character, habits, and proficiency. 


Applicants in order to obtain positions m tin* employ of the company are 
re<iuired to be under ;fr) years of age. and the (jualifications and reqnireimmts, 
Tiece.ssary to enabh* them to secure eniployini-nt vary in the ilifferent departments' 
according to the nature of tlie work or servu-e to bi* perf(>rmed. Applicants tVir 
ch‘rksln]»H. etc., an* generally required to pass a satisfactory examination in 
arithmetic, penmanship, composition, etc. 

Applicants for po.sitions in the train service must have certain physical quali¬ 
fications, and also have gooil eyesight.‘‘color sense,” hearing, intelligence. et(^ 
AiijMuntnK'nts to mechanical ])ositions in shops,(dc.. are selectt-d from mechanics 
who an* skilled jn their re.spective trades, and have thorough knowledge of the 
machinery or work upon which they will he employed. Maintenance ol way 
forces, etc., and lower grades of manual laborers are mit required to have any 
special qualifications, other than to be pliysically able to perform the work 
assigned to them. 

tie. 

These requirements vary according to .service, from mere physii^al ability to 
perform certain manual labor to ability to pass a close* examination as to physical 
and mental fitness for the work to be performed. 


37. 

Requirements for admis-sion to various grades of .service. With the exception 
of train service, simjdy make application and present any letters of recommen¬ 
dation they may have. In the train service tliere are regular printf'd blanks to 
be filled out. showing age, former experience in train service; blank also provides 
for a medical examination. 
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:5M. 

Train, station, telegraph, an<l motive-power service—requirements: Must not 
be less than 21 years of age; physical ami mental fitness; satisfactory evidence as 
to charact(!r, habits, and previous training; pass satisfactory examination as to 
“color sense,’’vision, and hearing; knowledge of time-table, rules, and regula¬ 
tions. 

Track and bridge service— Te(piirements. Temperate habits; physical and men¬ 
tal fitn(‘SH; manual skill. 

Electrical service—riMpiivements: In electric service only 2 classes where any¬ 
thing exc(;pt exp(Ti<‘nce ami general ability is re<piired. These are engineers in 
the State of Massachusetts, wlio are requirrsl nndei- tlH‘ laws of that State to havi; 
first-class engineers’ licenses, ami nioterinen, who an^ recjuired to pass examina¬ 
tion as to their knowledge of electrical ai)paratiis. train rules, air brake, sight, 
and hearing. 

;w. 

For enginemen. trainmen, dispatchers, operators, section foreimm, and others 
whose duties art'connected with the operation of trains—reqiiiiements: A thor¬ 
ough examination on rub's for the i)osition applied ior, also a physical examina¬ 
tion; for other einployi^es, fitness as to caifability and character and a physical 
examination. 

40. 

ExHinination in accordancr with blanks as follows: 

(1) In tlie operating dopaitinent (luestitms askt'd for (‘xaminatioii cbiefly for 
promotion in tin* service iqion ibe lot'omolue ami airbrake are the following: 

I At \\lial UK(‘hihI \s li.Tc<liii \<)ii tir-'t ciili'i tln' ^I'l\ ire nf a riulnui'l ciiiueioi',ami in wImlcapacity''' 
State chaiai'ter <•! m-ivicc ‘'incc llicn 

■J When'li<i \(in enter ilie .service of Iho coin|nin\, nial in what cHp!H'it\ liaveyou been employed 
smet''' 

;t Willi t ai(‘ >otir dnti<"> as an enkoiieiinm w lien \ou come to take i ha rue ol an engine’ 

■t With wliat tools and signals .sii«>iilt] an engim- l»e cjnippe.l'' 

A Wliut are ycair luliev as an i-nuuiianan )il(<'r the eligme is coupled to t h(‘ tialli'' 
ti What IS the pro|>er |Kisilioii of ie \ei'c le \ er wlien siai Iing a tlain ’ 

7 W hat IS the proper iiosnion of reveisc le\ ei w hen tram ts ur‘|| imdei \\a\ ’ 

s What is the |nojior p' isjtion ol ie \ else lev er vv hen steam is vijui oil ami engine in mot ion' 

'.I What IS tile position foi reveise lever \v hen engine is at iesi ’ 

10 After .starting, how can an engine he run most economnaillj " 

II Win should tile thiollle \ alv e he kept well open ’ 

12 How should .slearii hv; adiiiilti'd to evniiders m slatltng a train? 

KJ Win" 

11 How should a hoilcrhe fed'^ 

l.'v Wlieii i.s tile time most lavorablc lor working pum[»s or iiiieeiors'.’ 

1(> On grades am! a|i]itoaeliuig a summit, Imw should water in a holler lie earned’ 

17, 11 It is ne('es,sar\ .aftei pa-sing o\ei a sunimii, to pump u)* a gauge or more of water, what slnailvl 
lie tlio condition of the lire, and w'ln ’ 

IH If tliere is an ample sui>pi\ of w aier after passing over a Mimmil. u hat should he tlie eondilioii 
of the lire'? 

19 If the wati'r in a hoilir heeame dnlnrhed or foamed, what would \ou <lo, ami how would \ou 
ascertain whether it was foauiiiig oi lienig oveipumped'^ 

20 . W'liul usually causes foaming'' 

21 Would von CMimine for the cause of foaming'^ If-so, w here" 

2'2. if the water in tlie boiler heeaim- so Idu tliat none eume through tiie bottom gauge coek, wiial 
would you did 

2:1 Would \oii depend on tlie sound oi du' gauge cock for liie loeution of water in the ixuler'^ It 
not, how w'ould you loeate the water in (In- boiler’ 

24 How should an Injector he started and worked’ 

25. How should an Injeetor lie stopped" 

20 if holii injector and pump faile'l on tlie road, ulial would \ou do" 

"27 If the water iii (lie Ixiiler w as (otv low io allow time for (his examination, what would voii do'’ 

If an engine had a puiiin on one snh- ami an injeelor on tlie other, and the pump side bet a me 
<lisabled so that > on liad to take dow u mam rod. in ease the injeetor fa ik'd how would vou get water 
into the boiler' 

‘29 How can an injector he comcited mU) a heater' 

:40, If both tank \alves become disconnected, wiiat should be done" 

:il. Witli what make of cylimler luluieaior is the engiiii'equipped that vou liave been tiring, and 
what kind of oil should he used m the lutineator' 

32 Explain how vou hll this Inbrn'ator uitli oil and how you start it to work 

:43 Explain how you shut off the lul>rieator so as to stop its fet'dnig oil to the steam chests 

34 If one of the feed glasses.slaaiid break, v\ lint woula you do? 

Ik5 If the gang!'glass shouki break, wliat would vou do? 

3(i At the end of Hie trip how would vou leave the <ii(terent valves on the lubricator’ 

.37 Give general description of the valve motion on engine w Inch v<»n have tired 
What is lend" 

:t9 What IS the effect of inside lap’ 

411 What determines tlie ainonnt of leail’ 

11 What is accomplished when the rcversi* ii'ver Is Inxiked toward center of rack? 

42 Explain how sfenin u ism s iroin the Ivoiler into the cylinder. 

43. If main valve sliouid hieak, w liai would jou ilo? 
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II If « vfth <• vokp should hri'rtk, lion C miM \ mi ilftrrnimo n hii h '■nlc «»> ili':! Mi-'l ’ 
ir< Why should engine he [•laemi at halt-stit.ke .ai tin' M'ln \-ai uidj to tr-f 

4() After broken >oko in kK'Jited. whnl should ho done’ 

47 If upper ro<'ker arm should break, whai would y<ui do/ 

4H If lower rocker arm should break, uhal would \ou do’ 

49 If an eccentric strap or rixi should break, w hat would \oii do' 

50 If the right liack-niotion <‘ceentric should slip, how would \ou reset u' 

51 KxplHiii how (he mark made on vaUe ro*! while Ul^nln• is m lorward Kear aids \oii m setting 
the slipnod eccentric 

52 If noth eecentnes on one side should slip, how vumid \ou o-s. i thi-ia' 

5! If a link saihih' tir lifter sliolild lireak, what w ould \oti do" 

5| Withe linAeti saddle or lifter, lu w hat uh\ would \oii lo>.' (.niirol of tin- <'iigiite' 

5,5 if the reverse .siiafl shouhi break, w hat w<nild joii do’ 

If reach nsl should break, what would \ou do’ 

57 If reverse lever should lireak, w hat woiihl \oii do' 
fis If valve seat should hr<‘ak. wliat would \ou do' 

59 If steam chest shoulil break, w hat would vou <lo ’ 

00 If a .steam pipe 'lioiild break, what would v ni <lo’ 

(>1 How can a h-ak in iIh' main valve Ik- (li-tiiigui'.tii d hoiii oUr iii l hr pi'ton ’ 

02 It a cros-shead slioiihl break, what woiiM \oil do' 

03 If the bluvv-olT eoi'k should iilow oiil or im'ak oti w lint w<iiild \<iu <l>i ‘ 

04 If a hole was kma ked in tia' l>oilrr in anv w av n hal w ould voii do ’ 

0f> If a safely valve or whistle slionhi l>lo\\ out, w li,il would \oii do' 

0(* If a fine shouhl laiist, w hat would \oii do’ 

07 If you had no wooilen Hue f-liigs, what would v-ii <ii>' 

6W If a bull or rivet should blow out, n lial w ould j ou c|o' 

09 If a balanced throlth' valve bceotties di'i luiiirr'tt d iiisido and i lo-.in lial shoiiM hr doin ' 

70 If the throltlu valve time dlscoiiiin tr<t iiisnle and roulil noi be riosrd, n hat would M'II ito' 

71. In Very cold w eallicr, w hal would \ oil do (o tucvi'iit fer<l pijirs from lrc<'/im:' 

72 If the tire was to be diaw n in rold w rattier, w hat w on Id \ on do to pi r\ riil ruviiir tier/mg up' 

73 VVliy arc driving-box slmes iukI wedges used ‘ 

71 How shouhl wedges he set Uli’' 

75 If a (•} liiider head should break or blow niil. what pails won hi vmi diseniineri ’ 

70 If the c) limlci packing shoul<i dro|> and blow ha<ll v, liow u<aihl \ oii detenu me w Im li sab* w as 
down'f 

77. If an engmc-tniek w heel oi axle under a forew heel, oniiei trd engine should hi.-nk, w hat w oiihl 
} oil do'^ 

7H If an engmo-tniek w hei'l or axle iiiidei a <'oii -ohdaiioii <'iigiiie shinild ho ak, u lial woiilcl \ oil ihd 
79 If a teiiuer-Ililek wtieel shouhl bieak, w hat uiriild \ on do' 

HO If a tcinler-li iK'k axle should bn ak, u but w ,aild v<ai i|o’ 

Si If Hie Iront (ire on a ecmsohdalion eiiginr -tioiihl t>reak. wlia( would voii do' 

H2 If Hie main Hri' should l)reak, w hal w oiihl ' on do' 

H3 If (he rear tire shouhl bleak, u liat wouhi \oii do’ 

H-l If front driv mg axle should hn'iik l»el weeii wheel and din nig box, w hal woiilil \ on dir' 
h 5 If front dnv ing axle slioiihl Ineuk between boxes, w hat wouhi \oti do' 

H() If I'Ulin driving U.xie shoiild break helwerii w lieel and dnv liig liox, u liat would \ oil do’ 

87 If 11 '. .Ml dm mg axh slioiild lireak beta eeii boxes w hal w oil Id \ oil do’ 

88 If third <lriv mg axh' sfiould liieak between W heel and dit v iiig box, w liat woiiId \ou do’ 

89 If thud driving axle s|i<aild liH'ak lielw cell Hie iioxes, w hal w ould \ ou do' 

90 If hack dm ing axle should l)r<',ik lietweeii w heel and dnvmg hox. w hal would \oit do’ 

91 If a back driving axle .shoiild lireak between boxes, w liat would jon <lo’ 

9'2 If a rearcraiik pm should (iieak. wluP would voii (jo' 

93 If mam crank |>in siieutd break, w lial wouhl voii ilo' 

94 If a <lrivnig spring. e<|unlizer, 'T li.mgi'i slioiihl break, what would \oii (|o’ 

9o How should Hie sid<' rods on a I(i-w )iee| engine be kc'V ed up' 

90 Why IS engine plaeeil on dt'ad < eider, and why h cetil-'r lii.iss keveii lirst 

97 ran the si<li‘ roils be kej ed too long or loo short w lieii engine is md on a <h ad center” 

98 If too long or too short, at w lial part <,1 (be s(roke will 1 he strain be' 

'(9 If buck shle nsl on a mogul i ngine sfiuuhl tireak. what w<aild vou <io, t he kuuekle joint being 
between front and mam drivers’ 

KXI If front sid- rod should bp'iik on a mogul (iigtiii' under the same , oiidilioM', what wiaihl 
you do*' 

' 101 If back side rod on a consolidation engine sli'aild bieak, w hal would vou do’ 

102 If front side r<al on eoiisolidatioii engine should bri'ii k, what w ould \ ou do’ 

103 If a center side rod on a eoiwihdalioii engine should tireak, whnl would \<.u do’ 

104 If a main rod should break, what would >oii do' 

105 If the hack spade-handle strap on a eoiwilidadon eiigiiie should break, w hat would vou do' 

106 If one shle rod is removed, why is it necessary take dow n Its mate' 

107 If an engine runs oil Hie track m such a way that iMirtnms of the (in- bo.x or Hues are not 
covered hy water, what would >ou do"' 

108 If tfie fire has to lie drawn, or (he tram given up for anv reason, what must lx- done at once'’ 

109 In what condition should an eiigme Ik.- eft with steam ri'adv for service’ 

110 What are the eH,scntiaI )vartsof Hie Wesimgliousi' HiitoiiialM' t>rake' 

III (live ft description of Hie triple valve, ami state liow it operates Kxidain why it is called a 
triple valve. 

112 What is the principle of the engineer’s e<|nalizing discharge brake valv.-' How does it work’ 
Name the different ix^witions of this valve In inakliig a sc-rviee slop, why must Hie tirake-vah '• 
handle not be moved past the position for servin' applii-ution' 

113 How should the jilr pump lie started' What Itind of oil shouhl be used m (lie* hi rend of pump' 
Whftt kind of oil should never be use<I in the air end of pump' Wlial kind of oil should he usc(l [n 
.steam end of pump‘d 

114 How many jaiintcra arc there on air-pressure gauge, and what does each one represeiiC’ 

115. Give a description of the pres,si)re-retaining valve, and state how it .should l>e usnl 

116. What l8 the maximum air pressure allowed on this road'.' What presfliire shraihl von have 
before coupling on train? What controls the air pressure in train line' Is pump governor alwavs 
connected to tram line? 

117 How 18 the Westinghouse aubimatie brake applied and released' 

118 Where doe.s the compressed air come from that enters the brake cylinder when the automatic 
brake Is applied in semee stop? Where <loes the air come from that enters the brake cylinder when 
emergency stop w made? 
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Hi* If tiii'ir H ji loiik in lli(‘ (ram i-tp*' nr nti\ of i(s c oiiiK-ctioiifc, wluif oftocl will Unit Imvi' on the 
brake' 

120 Wlioii 8li(mhl the oinerKcncy apiiliention of the brake,s be inude’ 

J2I Why IS it uecessary U) have excess jiressure. and what uinoiint should bo earned? In what 
pitsiiion should the hatidfe of the engineer’s equalizing valve be placed m order to get excess pressure'^ 
122. Why is it ilangerons to apply and release tin* brake rc’peatedly in making a .service stop'' 

12:!, In making a service stop with a iniasenger (ram, except on heavy grades, should tlu* brake be 
kept on unlll llie train comes to a dean slop' With freight and coal trains should the brake be kept 
on until the train cimies to a dead slop? 

121. With freight or coal trains winch are only partially eipiipped with air brake, how should the 
brake be aiiplled in order to prevent shoeks' 

I2.'i Wiiy do we have leakage gnsives in brake e> linders.and as a rule bow much air is It necessary 
lo discharge from tram pipe to force ni.stoii by tlic leakage groo\e‘' 

P2(>. Wliat is meant by piston inivel, and what is the [iropcr pi.slon travel for tender brake'' What 
i.s (he proper p(ston (ravel for driver brake'' 

127 llow Is the slack taken up to secure llus adjjistmeiil, and wliat is iur(‘s.sary in order to lni\e 
the lirake on all the ears and ternler work alike' 

P2H. Ill what way should the air brake be te.ste<l after engine has been eoupUsl to the tram, and 
beiore stalling out? 

I2’> If after making this K'hI you felt that .some of the brakes were not released, what would 
}ou <io'' 

l.K) If It is found that the train Is dragging at any time, wiihoul a rn[ud fall of the black pointer, 
w liat Would you do? 

l.i!. If the "brakes should go on Middeiilj, ami not opoialed by the engineer, what would you do, 
and to what cause would >ou assign tills' 

|.12 What shoiiii) be borne in miml w’hen a ear is picked up and in swilelimg witli an air-brake 
Irani, and picking up uiicliargcd eais, liow wouhl >ou [iroeeea' 

I.!;!. Ih'fore uneouplmg anv ears in an alr-brske tram, or liefore eiiltmg the engine off from such a 
tiiim, why must the brake be released'' Wliat must be done with a hose eoniilmg that is not isuipled 
( ' another hose, such as the rear hose on tender or ears'' 
i.!t. If a (rain breaks in two, how must die braki* be Imndted on the ears a(luelie<l to the engine, 
ami how must tlie brake be humlled alter (Ik- difTeieiit [lortlons ot ihi‘ (rain have been coupled 
n•gelh(■rV 

1.15) In cohi weather, if the brak<‘ on tender would not work, what would \ou do' 
l.!() If the air pump beeami' dwihUsl, wlial would vou do'' 

|:!7 If the driver brake or tender brake should he damaged so Uuit it could not lie used, liow would 
joii cut itouC' 

i;{8. Wlien two or more engines are coupled toget Iut, wliieli one .sliould <lo the braking'' 
i:!9 How would you prueeeil to give the engineer on the lirst engine eom|ilete eoniro! of llii'train 
brake'' 

I ID Is It good policy to re\erse an engine will) tlie driver brake ap(>Iied’ 

111 If you know Hint the trainmen are operating (he brakes oi the air-l>rak(‘ i-ars by liarnl, should 
\ou use tlie an bniki*'' 

112 When an engine is left .standing alone, ami the pump tunning, why must the liruki* \al\e not 
lie left on lap, ami wliat is Its proper position at llmi time" 

11;! Can you, under any <'ireumstanees, lia\e an aeei<leiil chargeable to ilie Wt'^tinghoiisr auto- 
malie brake':’ 

114 What are the essential parts of the Wes(inghous(‘ tram .signaling a|q>amtus, and liov 
onerated'' 

115 If a tram equipped with the signaling apt'anilus shoiihl break m two. would the train 
give >()U warning of tlio fact, and il so, ni wlial wm" 

I It; If there should he a leak (ii any ol tlie piping or hosi' eonneeted with llm train signal, m what 
wav would that lie imlK'iited ’ 

H7 If the signal w liistl(“ iii the eah .slnaihi fail to o|)erHte wlien a trainman opens the discharge 
valve III one of (he ears, where would \<ai first look foi the trouble" 

IIH. Having passisl tins e\aminalioii, aie von salisiie<l m ytairowii miml that voii aie fully com- 
petciil to take ehargo of a locomotive us engineer' 

Kxamlncd and-recommended for promotion 

M -Division. 


I.s It 


1 sigiia 


12) (iuiKtidii!- (ink'd opmdtu't- in rc<;<ird In bonk ol i id- 

Name'' 

Age'' 

Height' 

Color hair' 

Color eves’ 

Weight' 

Conseentive \ears m this companv's sj-rviee'/ 

Number of years m the telegraph Imsiiiess' 

1. Does a new lime-table cancel or supersede all .special rules of the old inno-htble' 

2 What do full-faced figures on tlie time (al)le indiente' 

:!. When two set.sof Hgures are .shown at a station, what <lo they mdioate' 

4 When only one set of figures at a station is shown, what does that imlicate? 

5 If a train arrives aheadOr its schedule aiiiving time, would you report it lunvmg on lime or 
would you give the HCluai figures? 

If a train leaves \our btaiion ahead of time, would you report It on time or give tlie aetiul time 

7.^)0 you keep a record of all trams paasing your station, is it made with pencil or pen ami ink.‘ 

H What color is a daiif^or signal' 
y Wliat color is a caution signal? 

10 What combination of signals is used to stop trains at Hag .stations’' 

11 What does tlie explosion of one torpedo mean ' 

12 What does the explosion of two torpedoes m quick sueceasion, «ay ‘200 feet apart, mean 

13. When placing torpedoes on the track, would you place them near a public road crossing or 
building'/ 

14 What does one long blast of an engine whistle mean/ 

15 One short blast'* 

16 Two long blasts' 

17 Two short blasts'/ 
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1> TliifC liiiiK Mii'l-'' 

r.i Tlircvw lii-ii tr.-ipi i'••lini'liiii;' 

20 Four lonj( blasts'' 

■-’1 Four loiijf and 1 short blasts' 

2'2 Fotir short bla-sts"? 

22 Five short Ijbwts"/ 

21 ()iie lonK and two short blastv'' 

2.S What does a lump, fluK, or liat swiiiiff ac'ro"> itie track indii aii ' 

2(> What dors a lamp or haiul raised and lowered Inilu'uie’ 

27 What <loes a lamp, flat;, or hat swmijr vertiealh in a eirele mdieior n> a train that is m iinatoii’ 
When trams are run in .sectunis, wlint kind ol signals do |lie\ ran \ ' 

2'i What kind of signals represent an extra train' 

2(1 flow «lo \on tell when tiie liind end of a train has passid \oii ’ 

1 What rol<»r are markers'' 

'!J Is a light i'liginc ela-ssed us a train,’ 

2 5 Is an engine with freiglit ears neees.sjinly ase<‘ond-elass train' 

.!( Is an engine with i)as,seiiKer eoaehes neeessanlv a llrsl-elass liaiii ’ 

;!'> On a hat part of an engine are elassiiieation signals carried ’ 

.ta When an engine is riiiiiiiiig bni'kuanl w ithoni u train, w here air ilir tnaikris earned ' 

,<7 In Idorking trains, Ikov far apai t <1 o you hold (irst-elass trains' 

,18 How far apart do \()u hold sccond-eliiss trains’ 

.1',) flow long do \ou (mid a seroinl-class tram behind a (iisi ( lass (rain ' 

to It a train ilispati'her .should tell >on or send yoiia iiiessag(‘ to lei ti.iiiis go ( Invio iliaii llu'htiuk 
of 1 (lies or inne-tulile permits, would yon do,so,’ 

11 It you leceived a 21 or 111 order made ei>niplete to y > 11 , reading " Let I and seenud No 77 go 
lUe Ill mules apart,” woiihl \ou sliow seeoml 77 a eo|>v ol tin- older" 

12 Is It >our duty to deliver a elearanee eard to a train ludd lor a (line l)lo< k ’ 

l.t ,\t (i ruiiiial starting jioint.s. where trams are re^ 111 red (o lia\ e ordeis or a < leai uiiee eaid, do \ on 

get aiithoriiv from the train dispatc-lmr to issue the card' 

It If the Miles are down, m liat do j on do' 

■i') When \ on have tram orders for an \ I ram m hatscteua , <lo \ 011 (•iiang<' I In-1 1 .a m-oriler .signal fiom 
led to M bite on aei oiMit of (he approaeli ol any other tram ’ 

III If \ ou are Woi king at an i life ruled late station on a single iim k, or a tjoiilile (laek m Iutc one 
track IS being used us a single track, and (he eondnetoi o| a lirsi class tram iioiilieri \ou that they 

eiii ned gieeii signals to \onr station and had taken tlieiii do\\ n. v\ hat \\ oiild \ on ito’ 

)7 If the wires mitc down, what Mould \oii <lo'' 

|s U oil Id you report a tram bv your staliou belore (h<‘ iiuarkei- bail t)assed \ou t lain-order signal' 
I't II a tram pa.ssed \onr station Mithoul markers, Mdiat Moiihl \oii do’ 

Ml If \oii could not raise tlie tram dispatolKT, what mouM \ou do’ 

.M Ha Miig recen ed a 21 order, M'hat is required of \ on ’ 

\ller repeating tlie onler and liaviiig received and aekiioMledged II o K . Imu Is the onh-r 
t'l he treated ’ 

«'• Wlien (be (ram to m liom tlie order is adilressed nri i\ es \oii I mil lliat \ on ha\ e lost all the m 11 es 
the I lain dis|iateher’s olliee and \ on can md get eimiplete to I he signal in es, u hat Mould \oii ito’ 
d The Inilii \oii are holding m<' Mill, foi example rail No j, is o\riiakrii li\ a lollowmg Ham. 
u'lh ' Me will eall No 1 I f voii ha\e no orders for No I, v\ liat Mould\on do' 

.'i.') 1 1 No -i laid time-taiih’ rights to go, could No 2 Hag auav on No I's rights, and against joiir re<l 
signal' 

r>fi \\ Ill'll you recovered ronmnmicalion M'lth tlie liaiii di'paiehei's oiln e, would >oii iiotlfi him 
M hat had been <loiie and require older for No 2 to be aiiiinlleil ’ 
f>7 Having given 11 <> K to a 21 oi<ler, Mould you (iliq des(io\, or otherw ise earn el I lie order if lold 
to do so b\ the tram ilispaleher ’ 

.'18 If \ou receive an ordei aimullmg an onler, hou ilo \on maik (he aiiiiiilled order’ 

■|'i I f (he line fails helore \ 011 lia\ e reeen ed and aekiioM h-dged i I eoni]de(e (on pi order, how 
Moiihi \oii (leal It" 

iifi_Foran order to he <Ielivered to a tram at a non(elegia|ih siaiioii b\ the eoiidiietor of aiiollier 
tram m m liosi* care it is adilressed, mI ml would he }ourdiit\ ami that oi the eondm tor delueting u ' 
td What is rciinired of the operator to m horn (he eon<hietor iletn eis ihi' eopv rontaining tin' sigmi 
Mires taken by bim'j' 

(>2 \\ bat do you do with joiir othee Hie of Irain-oniei eo)nes’ 

ti2 Should tram orders be sent to a tram which has right ol track o\<t oHiit trams to a nontrdr 
guiph oHiee lU care of another eomlnetor’ 

tH Slionid a single line he made between two gn eii points m ithoul first obtamiiig the signatures 
of all trams on all (racks between siieh jiomts’ 

tif) Would you llle or destroy a 19 order after aeknoM lodging If eoniplele, if told to do s<i by (he 
tram dis[iatcher' 

(>(> i»o yon take the signatures of ('Oiuhictors to a 19 onler’ 

t)7 When \ou have an order to hold a certain train for oideis, does (he receipt of an order to (Imt 
tram m liieh lias been made eom])Ie(e to it lelease \our lio|<l enlcr and the tram ’ 
b8 Wliat IS necessary to release a tram after a lioldmg <irdei is m etleet ’ 

If you have an order to hold all trams McstManl bound or eastward bound, 01 In hotb din-eiions, 
is u nei’cssary to have the liolding order annulled for <'neh and every train before they are alhiweil 
to proceed'' 

TO How long is a 21 and I'J order in effect ’ 

71 Wouhl you Issue an order rcsirietmg a train's time-t)d>ie rights on a P.t order Iilank" 

72 Would you allow a tram of inferior right to use an orrb-r belore getting o K to the order for 
tile train of superior right',' 

72 In addition to your train-order signal, wdiat other signals are n<’( I'ssurx lor addilioiial safel\'' 

71 1)0 von make a written transfer cd all niilinislu'd bn.siness to \our relief' Ho \ou require \our 
relief to read and sign vour Inmsn'r to him beune leaving oil'iee'' 

7r> If you have an order addresscil to No To and No 70 earned signals, would you deliver it to all 
sections of tliiit tram'’ 

76 Oil single track we will take fi<r an examph' three stations which we will call A, B, and <' are 
telegraph station.s, B is a passing siding without a telegraph oHu'e 'rratii.s from A to <' have right of 
traek 

AtB there i.sa .seeond-(’ia.ss tram oil the snliiig wailing to be |>assed bv a lirst-< la.ss tram following 
leaving “A. the first-elas.s tram breaks down at "A” and asks for wreck tram, wliicli is at “C.” Can 
vou move the wreck tram by Iclegraiiti (' to A? 
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(.i) (iii/nlunii* un iiuii:/iincri/<ifiUdfirrni'ii/i)i promotioii. 

I Whot Is the first thing you do in taking the engine out of houhe to make n trip? 

2. What is the last thing you do after raaltine your trip on leaving your engine? 

3. liOeate steam when you open throttle until the time It puH«:es to the atmosphere. 

4. What is the first thing to do while out on the road If stopiHid unexpectedh ' 

5. If your engine Is blowing cilherin valve or cylinder, how can you locate It? 

6. If your engine gets lame and you will find eccentric'', links, and valve-stem connections all In 
proper shape, where will you l(K‘ate the trouble, and how? 

7. If you break a back spring hanger on a four or six wheel connected engine, which box carric' 
the mo.st weight on box after breaking the sjirlng hanger^ 

8 SutijMwe you slip a back or forward eccentric, how can you .set if' 

9 Hupi>ose you break a valve yoke or valve, how can you loeate it, if yoke or valve, without lakiiic 
off steam eover, and if it is front lip or back lijt, or if.valve is brokim crosswiBC, and how will vu 
block engine in eitliereaso? 

10 What will you do if you break a valve ('C*nl? 

II Hupiiosing you were running on close time of a Black Diamond tram and came williin I mile 
of side track ten minutes ahead of the Black Diamond and broke a rocker arm, what would .vou do 
to clear the Diamond? 

12. Supposing yon were making a similar circumstance to question No. 11, distance and time, and 
broke lliiK block pin^ 

13. Suppose you broke side rod on right side'' 

14. Suppose you bursted back driving-wheel lire on right side, back side, and had to bring engine 
to shop nackward with tire off, Ih>w would ymi get engine around curves, tlie lilgh side on off lire' 
Supisise you burst front tire on foiir-wlieel connected engine, what would you do to bring engine 
to shop'' 

15 Supposing you ran off track and bent both engine truck llxlc^ so as not to stay on track and be 
20 miles from shop, how will vou bring engine honu‘‘' 

10 Suppose you had broken llange on front engine truck wheel or tank truck wheel, what would 
you do? 

17 Suppose you start out with two goo'l injectors and break one, then use next one, and after going 
some distance' for some unknown cause, tlie second one will give out, what would be the first thing 
you would do? 

18. Suppo.se you are running a four-wheel connected, a narrow lire box i iigine in passenger service 
at a rate of btl miles per hour, witli engine Iiookcl up very close, and break front hanger on back 
spring, so that spring will jam reach nxl, after sto|)ping at sbilion, how will you bo able to start? 

19 In ease you break a reverse lever, whal w ill \ou diV' 

20 In ease jou break a reach rod, wliat will \on do'' 

21 In case you break a link hanger or link hanger pin, what would you do' 

22 Snpi>osc \<ai knock out fioiit ej liiider head and do no damage to cylinder, what would yon do'‘ 

23 What is ih(^ proper position to put engine to key and set up uiTlgcs" 

21 How can j ou locate a loose follower.' 

25 How can you loeate a loose piston' 

21) If engine gels to knocking and gets lame, what is ibe trouble, and what must be done in tbi> 
case'' 

27 Supposing yon broke a frame between laixes 

28 What dannig(‘ will it do to an engine wlnm working watiw’ 

29 How can you run in with a broken smoke-head‘‘ 

30. In I'Hso you lost nmin key in main rcsl on mam pin and ha<l none to replace it, nor liad wood 
to make one, what would you do? 

31 Is it good to let an engine slip M’bile uorkmg waiter, ami is it good to have only one saml pipe 
open'' 

32 Suppose you lose bolts on forward motion (‘ceenlric blade at eeceiitrie strap and had no bolts on 
engine to replace them, what would \ou <l(i’ 


(1) (^iic.-'li'insjor ( niiiHiialioii—r.i/ok of mien 


1. Where do you find the geneial rules govoniing einplmeev’ 

2 Where do you look for furtluT special mstrueiions'' 

3 What employees must have copies of these rules'' 

4. Would igiioraiiee excuse violation of rules'' If in doubt as to the meaning of nin lulc, what 
would yon do'' 

6. Under whose authority are employees wlillo on duty in the (nun service'' 

6 What persons not emplojees are subjei't to (he rules of this com[)any while on duly'' 

7 Where are (In' standar<l elix ks on this division lo<-ate<i'' 

8 From what eha-ks only must traiMinen and enginemeii take time'' 

9. When your duties are siieh as to prevent yon from access to standard '-locks, how are vou to pro¬ 
cure standard time' 

10. When a new time-table takes effect, w hat does it superscle"' 

11 How shall all regular trains (Hi the road, running according to the preceding time-table, be 
governed'' 

12 If. according to the new time-table, a tram is Ixdiind time, what should be done? 

13. If ahead of time? 

14 If a new train Is shown, wlu-n can it bo run' 

15. How many sets of figures mav be shown upon the time-table for a train at anv .station? 

16 How are regular meeting and ptus.sing points and time indicateil on the time-bible' 

17. When there are two limes (or sets of figures) given )it a station, what is each? 

18. When there arc more trains than one to be met or passed at a given point, how Is attention 
called to it? 

19 When both the amvitig an'l leaving time are shown In full-faced type, what does it signify? 

20. If but one time Is shown In ordinary type? 

21. If but one time is shown in full-faced type? 

22. How are the days upon which trains are to be run indicated up(vn the time-table' 

28. What do the .signs ''s," “ f," “e." and " <1 ” indicate' 

24. How are the tniins designated on the time-table'' 

25. If a train is scheduled to run daily except Sunday, can it suirt Saturday and run Sunday in order 
to complete it-s trip' 

26. What is reiinired of all employ ees whosi- duty it may b - to give signals? 
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'll U hill sikiuiN iiic to lie li\ il.iv ,hm 1 w Ini Nv iiivlit Hti<J in foi:K\ no«llii'i' 

2« Whul does red ^igml^ ’ 

29. What does green nignif)' 

30. What does white signify ’ 

31 For what is green and white eomhined n'-od ’ 

32. For what is blue used'' 

33 In addition to r<-d and green signaN. »hat other '•igiuiK nre use<l i.> -.iguifv danger und emiiion' 

31. What<l(H“s the explosion of 1 torpedo.signifj ’ 

liT) Of T How far apart slioiild tliey he phuasi'oii the rail ’ 

3<‘. How far mn.st a train pna-eed with eaiiiion after running o\. i i\\<. (orpedoe ■ 

37 What IS a ftisee, and lio\s is it to be iisisl " 

33 \\ lien burning on the track, liow is it to be n sjus ied ’ 

33 A Hag or lamp swung across tbe (raek,(*ranj ohp'ct wimd \in|enil\ on (he iraek. indicates 
u hal' 

lu What are the markers'' 

41 Where aretliev displnjed' 

12. \\ liat do they llidicHte’ 

t3 If, while on a side track, a tram meets dp pa.sses \ on n n 'mni di-plav mg mai kers Imw \sould 
>ou act' 

4-1 Are there an> trams or engines that need iiotdispla\ laaikers’ ii so. what’ 

4.'> Wliat .Signals must be earriial mi the liont and leai ol each tram on the load afiet simset or tii 
fog-' 

40 What signals are \ard engines to displnv alter snuset or m lo;: ■ 

47 Do rules reipnre that laieli ear In a passengi'i itain stmll |.<' m eoiuinimn almn with tlie eiigiiu-" 
IS How is tins (loiie' 

49 \\ hat are elassiiicatloii signals" 

.Ml What traiii.s do not eairv class)iieatioii signal'' 

What signals are used on a'I ram to di-nor*- tlinl it n lolloued l>\ another on Die sjimr tune and 
ha\ ing the same rights'^ 

•’>2 What elassitl.'iition signals me ctiriied In eMra trams' 

53 Are jurd engines re<|iiir(‘(i to displm ilirso signal'’ 

■51 Whut does a lilne Itag !>> <la\ and a )>Iiie liglit l)\ night mdieale w Ih-h plar <■<! at ihi' end of 
a ear' 

.5.5 If iiei'cssary to leiuove ear so piotccled, w hat will he \ oiu lirsi diu> ' 

5() What Is \ our dnt\ when it becomes imeessai j l(ji \oii to place imis on a siding m lroii( I'l eais so 
proti'cted bj a blue signal' 

.57 What is a signal lor aiiproaeliing s|,i(i<iiis, railroad ( rossmg^, mid jiimiioii'' 

AH What Is till'signal to uppl\ hrakt's’ 

59 To throw oil hrakes’ 

(>P What is llio signal in answer to mi\ signal e.\<'ei.i iniin jaiile*!' 

01 What IS tlie signal that dam has parted" Slioiild this signal he repeated and h«iw often ’ 

(•2 Wliat are three short blasts oi ilic- u Insilg u hen tram is standing’ 

(i.l W [nil IS the signal to laill m llie llagmaii fioiii the west or north' Krotn tlie east or smith ' 

(d Wtiat me four short blasts of the wliistle'’ 

0.5 Whatare (i\e.slntrt hla.stsof (lie wlii'tle'’ 

OG What IS 1 lonp follow e<l b\ 2 .short hlus(s of die w hislle ’ 

t)7 Vi hal is the signal lor road crossings’ 

ti8. Wliat is a siiecessioii of sliort hlusts of the u histle" 

(it). Whnt IS 1 ta|> of tlie signal bell or blast of air whistle when the tram is staiKling/ 

70 Whatare 2 ta^is of the signal hell or 2 blasts oi an w histle when the tram is running’ 

71 When the train Is standing'/ 

72 Wliat are tliroe taps of the .signal hell or Ihiee bln'tsof mr w hisll<‘when the (ram is rinmmg'’ 

73 When (lie (rain is standing ’ 

74. What IS the signal to lediieo.siieed'' 

76. When one tap of the signal boll is luaird wliile the tram is ni lining, wliat must (he eiigitu'iuaii <lo'’ 
70 What signilleaiiee w ill signals of liie same mimlier ol sounds ha\e when given by other ap[ili 

aiices than ladl eonisand signal bells' 

77. What i.s the signal to,stop w hen given by Hag <ir Imnp’ 

7K What is the signal to move ahead' 

79 What IS the signal to ino\ e back*' 

HO What is (he signal that the tram has parted, and how sIk.iiM it be given" 

HI. May these signals be given by any other means than the lamp or llag^' If so, by what means" 
H2. What IS moantbv a tlxoil signal'/ On this division, where are iixed signals located” 
fl3 IIovv' should a.signal iinpcrfeetly displayed, or the ahsenee ol a <'Ustomar> siaiioiiur) signal, Im- 
regarded, and what is ymir duty in regard to it' 

HI Stat<‘ fully what the reituireineiits are in regard to (iu- iiiiiiecessary use of the whistle” 

H5 In wliat eases may the wliistle be .sounded while passing a pas.seiiger tram” 

8C. How hiiould a danger signal be aeknow lodged l)> the engiiieman” 

H7. Should a fixed signal beneknowledgi'd liy the eiiglneman'' 

8H W’hcre and when must the engine bell be rung'' 

H9 At what points inu.st the wliistle be .sounded'' 

90 When two or more engine.s are coupled to the head of the train, on wtin li (‘iigiiie shoiiM the 
elas.siiioation signals be ib.sulayed' 

91 If only one flag or lignt be displa\ed as a class) lieation signal, how must it he regunh'il ’ 

92 Who are responsible for the proper display of All truin sigiiAls’ 

93 When a train IS being piislusl by an engine at night, or when the tram isohseiiri-d by fog or 
other causes, what signals must tn- disniayeil, and wliere' 

91 Is there any exception to this rule/ If so, where is It to be bmnd' 

9.5 When a train turns out to meet or bo passed by another, what change must he made in the sig¬ 
nals, and when? 

9t) When must the .signals he again displayed' 

97. When should headlights on eiigiiieH be eovoroil' 

98 What signals must be used to .stop a tram at the flag .station de.signated for such a tram ’ 

99. What signal must be used to stop a tram at a point not a flag station'' 

100. What signal should be used by watchmen at street crossings to prevent persr>ns ami learns 
crossing'' 

101. What signals .should be u.sed when neee.ssury to stop a iniln at such points'' 

102. At whut points are torpedoes not to be nlactsl' 

103. What is your duty wun reference to looKing out for signals' 

104. How arc all trains designated/ 
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I0> What ii5 a regular train’ 

106 What is a section? 

107. Whatisnu exlra? 

lOH. Is an engine in service on the road consiiJcred to iie a train? 

Kni, How are traina cla^slHcd as tonriority or right of irack' ’ 

HU, State the relative rights of each claas" 

111 Is u passenger train necessarily a flrst-clnss train ’ 

112. Isa freight train necessnrilv a second-class tnnn’ 

IKl. How are extra trains (lislingiiislied'^ 

IH Extra trams are of what class compared with regiilai trains’ 

lir>, What Is rc'iulred of a train of Inferior cla-ss wilii rc'-pcct to a tram of Mipcnor ctaas’ 

11(1. On a single track ill what direction have trains the right of track lo or op|Hising trains of the 
.same class on this division and time-table’ 

117. Where is this authority to be found? 

IIH When trains of the same class meet on asinglc track, wlint is th(‘ duty of the train not liaviiig 
the right of track? 

IIU If >ou Were obliged to run by a sidmg aii'l hack m. liow would \ou proceed" 

]'2U (^an a llrhl-elH.ss train arrive at a station in advance of time where onlj llie leaving (inic is 
shown, and if so, how lunch? 

121 How long must a train clear a train of superior ela>-s at a meeting or pu'-'-mg pomr> 

122 How long must a train wait at a .station before starting, after the depart lire of a p.i«.seiiger tiain 
in ttie same direction, when no form of liloek signal i,s used) 

12;{ How is this done at telegraph otiiees under time Mock svstenr' 

121 How many miimU-s apart sliould passenger trams running m the sHiaediii'ciiou be kept, wlicn 
no form of block signal is used’ 

Pir). How far ajiart should freight trains keep when going in the same direction, u lien iiofuimof 
block signal Is used? 

126 How mueh time should a tram have, leaving a station, expecting to meet or be pa.s''ed at Die 
ne.xt station by the tram having the right of track? 

127 Whatare the re<]uired elearanees in such ciuses’ 

12.5 In ease you fail bt gel jour train entirely clear of tile main truck bv the lime reijiiire<l to clear 
atraliiof superior right, what must bedone? 

121) Mav a tram arrive ata station m advance of it^ schedule arriving tiiiu'. when shown" If,so, 
under w hat oireumstaiiecs? 

IW May u train leave a station in advance of its schedule leaving time’ 

hil When are trams of the same elas,s reipiirod to sto{i at selieduie lueetmg oi passing poiius" 

1:12, At what point should Die train be .stopped’ 

Jd.t In ease tne tram that shouhl ite met or pa.s.sed is not at the .schedule meetinj,' or p/issuijr point, 
how woiiM you lie governed? 

134 How sliould nil trains approach the end of a double Imek, jumdioiis, railroad erossiiigs at grade, 
and drawiindges’ 

13r>. Are theie any grade crossings loeatcil on this division wlicrc \ oii ate re(|Uiied to s(ii|)’ 

13(> What must be luscertaincd before lent itig a junction, icrnimal, otiicr stiutmg |>oUit., or laissiiig 
from double to single track’ 

137 How would yoinisecrtum Hus’ 

i:ts Wlieii a train stojisor i.s <h'lii\cd, how slum Id il be proleeled" 

139 Who should protect the nair of the train" 

1 to. Who should firoteet the front ol Die train u hen iieeessarv’ 

111. When Ilaginan is recalled, wdial shouhl lu* do’ 

142 W’hen a llagman of a freight tram goes buck lo protect the rear of Ins tram, who must take bis 
jilaee’ 

113 Wlum the llagman of a passenger train goes back to protect tlu' leai of his Irani, w iio must lake 
his place? 

144, When recalled by the whistle ol ins engine and a pa-seiigei (nun is due, w Ini I would you <lo’ 

145, On double track, under wliat eireiimstiiiices may trams ha\ ing work to do on theop|>osite ii,i< k 
crossover? 

146, When a freight tram on double tiaek eros.'.eso\er lo allow a |•assenger Irani t-i jiass m Die s,uue 
direetlon, ami a jiassi-iiger train m llu* opposite diieetimi ai rn es, w lial should be done’ 

147 When it I.s Ti<‘ees.sar\ for a freiglil train to turn out on the ojiposite track to allow' a passemrer 
tram miming m the same direetioii to iniss, and a jiassenger train m the o|>j) 0 'i(e direction is due, 
what precaution should beobservisl’ 

1 IH What tram should bi* given the iircfereiiec’ 

149 State m detail what joii would do in case your train parted’ 

1.50 How must this matter 1 h‘ handled m case the tram parts between air caN’ 

151 Can the detached portion he passed or moved by a lollowmg tram’ 

152. Wlion a train i.s being pU'lied by an engine, wbai precaution miisl bi- mkeit to insure .saieli ' 

153. May a tram start from a .station or leave a junction point on the time ol an o\crdu(‘ tram ot (he 
same class? 

1.54 In case a leadingseelnui liad passed .siieh a point, would another tram of the same class have 
a right to go ahead of lollowing section of siieli ovenlue tram’ 

15.5 How if the delaved tram has arrived’ 

1.5(> If both are delayed and both are ready to h'uve which goes first ’ 

157 Does a delayed train that falls back on the time of unother tram of the same chis.s lose its 
rights? 

KiS When do regular trains lose all tlieir rights’ 

159 In case you overtake a train of tlu" same or superior ela.ss that m disabled so that it can not 
move, how would you proceed’ 

160 If you were running the di.sabled tram, what rights would jou a.ssuiiie if other trams had 
pa.s8tsi >ou’ 

101. rtow must all nioasages in regard to the movement of trains or the eomlitioii of track or bridges 
be given? 

162 By who8L‘ authority shall train.s display signals for a hdlowing tram’ 

163. What authority is required for niniimg an extra tram on douole track’ 

164. Can an extra train be run on single track w ithout ordens? 

165. Would you run extra oii double track without orders in case you ]o.st your rights on a regular 
train? 

166. When signals displajod fora following tram on single track arc taken down at any point before 
the following train arrives, how should the conductor be governcil under the following conditions- 

167. Where there is an operator or switchman, and 

168. Where there Is no operator or switchman or oilier provision for the jmrpo.se? 
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109, If atraiD for winch M 5 :ualM been (Ji?i>la\c<l Inuo ilu- line ai .« fKimt « lu'ic (here iv no 
op<‘rator or s\vit<-h tender or oilier provision fm the puri'OT wlmi ftTruinreinonts mii't l>c nnide to 
tKiijfy oi'iKi^iii}; tnniis oi it^ itrn\nl’ 

ITU \\ luit procmilious uro in-i (""jirv \\ In n ni'pioni'lniiK ,i •■laiioii \\ licie a inun is n'cen iii>: oi di'- 
charging pasHcngcTH? 

171 What IH the tints of eni'inenien and tnunnn-n w iili ri-'i.i. i ic> (i.uiiv ninnitiir on ilie onoosiir 
track'' 

172 What slKiial shonld lie gi\en in sneh eiisc-s,’ 

173 WluU person^ arc la rinittcd t<s rale on the engines' 

17j Who H responsible for the switches when there is no iich lendoi ’ 

]7o May \ou least' a sssitch ojieii for a train or section lhai h follow mg sou ’ 

17o After opening a MS dell, can son leave it open ’ 

177 How mnsi all acenients, dtdt'iitions to trains, fallurt's m the snpj.Is of ssao i and furl, ami 
defeets in traek anti brnlges he reptirted'' 
t7H Miiv a tram lease a statii>n without a signal from ds eoiidneloi' 

17'.i Are coiiduetttrs and t'liginenien etpially resnoiisilth' for (he safets t)f du-ii nam amt for tin 
obscrsuiice tit the rules relating thereto, anti are tiiey res|«insdile foi lailiirr to protret then inuio, 
even if Hot prosified ftir by (he rules' 

IHO Whtit etnirse slitntltl In'(iiirsued in cnsi'tif tlonbtoi nnecrtaints ’ 

IHl What tlo (he terms ''snneritir rigid ” and " iiiferltir rigid " in the rult's refer io' 

1S2 By whose antliords nml tiver svhose signature are telegrapbie orders isMital' 

1H3 Would Still aeee[)t ami aet upon an tink'r m svliieh there are erasnrt-s, alteratiMn--, oj mn-rhm 
atitins'' 

tSt Wilt) must have eopies' 

IK,I How must they be adtlress.-d'' 

ISO Hosv shoultl tiperalors receiving onlcis w rile them’ 

1H7 May they trace copies’' 

IKK, Woiiltl jou run on an order wliifh smi had sri n llie ti|>cra(oi c opv III alls olbei was than fioin 
llie svire tir by tiacing" 

1K9 Wlieil a train is stoppctl fi>r tiptlers al a sialioii, tlrsi nln- in .Iriail whal iiiii'i !..■ ... ilic 

etnidiietor and engiiiernaii before leaving 

190 What must eoiitlnetors do svith onleis which ihc.s base ii'nl' 

191 Wliat must engmemen do wiili tmleis until c.xcc'iitctl’ 

192 Htisv shall onlers be deliseretl a<l<lress(>(| to pcrstiii.s in ehaigi' of work retjim mg ii't' oi tracks" 

193 What IS the riilt* for delivering onlers (on (ram wliicli can not be reaeheti bv telegraph ’ 

191 Wliat Is meant ss hen ii (ram is name'I in an onlei ami no partii'nlarsrctloii tir seeiioiis s[>erlilcti ■ 

19,') What section must hast' ct.ples of the oniei ’ 

lOi; May a tram be goseiiietl bv tirders mil addressctl to it' 

197 When ytiii rceeivt' tiam oii\ers mav jon asHunie nglits not < oiifeircti on son b\ sm h ordem' 

19K Orders tnici' in etTect l■o^l(mlle so how long"!’ 

109 Onlers heltl b\ or issued lor a liam svhieli has lo,st its rights base wliat elfect ’ 

'200 Supi»t)st,‘ \(>n .should rt'ceise an tinier giving s-ai rights against an o|iposing train, amt liefon- 
meeting that tram anti executing I lie order yon .sbtmlcl befoiiieos.T 12 hours lalt', w hut woiiltl sou tlo’ 
291 Wliat signals are niovidetl at eacli tramurtler oHiee ami lot w liat an- (hey iisi-tl" 

•292 If red IS displas eti at a tram onifi ollict', w hat must trams do' 

'293. \v'hat is the i)ro|ier plaet' for traitis to .stop'' 

204. \Mii t will authorize a tram thus stoppeil (ti jmss iIk- rtsl signar 

205 If.I signal I.s not displayed at a nigiit ollii.t'ami son hast- not ln-cii pies imisly notilleti of (ho 
fact, what iinist vtm t1o‘' 

'2(M> When a semapliori' is used, w ha I posit ion ol die arm iiii'aiis icd ' 

'297 Wliat white'' 

29S How are these iHisittniis imlKiiteil at night'' 

'29',' Ho these signals m aiis wav reliese tnuiiineTi from tlii' tlnlv of piopi-rls prolectmg tlieir trains" 

210 As eimdnettir or eiigiiieman of No 2 htihling an oniei reatlmg " No _> and No i will niect al 
Roektlale," what wonhl stai tlo it No 1 disjilasetl elassdlcadon signals' 

211 Aseondneltir tir eiiginemaii ol Nti 2 litilthng an onh-i reading "No 2 ami ,sceoml set t ion of No 

I w ill meet at Koektlale," what wouhl you dti if sticoiitl sc. don <if Ntp | tlisplast-tl l■lllssllll'atlon signals" 

212 As contlneloror engiiieiiiaii of No. 1 litiltling an oilier ii'iiiiing ■ No I'wil! j.a.ss No ,i at Hoik- 
'bile." hosv svouht yon lie govenietl'' 

2l.i As eonduftor or eiigiiieimm of No 3 holding an order reatlmg ' No I will [.ass ;; at Roek- 
ilale,’’ how would >ou be gijverned' 

211 As eondnetor or engmeman of No (’> lioldmg an onh'r leatling " No ,'.12 svdl run alieatl of No 
I. fioin Mahoning to Slalmgton,” liow wimbl yon be goseinetl' 

215 As eondnetor or eiiglneiium of No 2 Inilding an onler reatlmg " No 1 has right of liaekover 
No 2, Uiurys to .slutinglon,” would you go beyoml Plalington before the arris al ot train No 1, ami 
if so, nntler svhat eireuinstanees and how lar' 

21). As ctiniluettir or engmeman of No I if you met .No '2 al Slatiiiglon, which tram shoultl take the 
sNimg' 

217 ^1 yon iiiel No 2 at some [loiiit between Slatiiigtoii and Lunrss, svliii b Indli sliouhl take the 
siding’ 

21K As eoiitliietor or engmeman of No .512 liohlmg an order reatlmg " No '112 bus rigid of (rack 
oser No 3, Slalington to Lanrs.s,” how svonltl \mi be gtiseineii' 

219 Supfiosing No 3 to be first class anti No .V12 sei mirl eliiss, liow nins| Nt> '5 clear No 'i!2 at any 
miermetilate nomt under this order'' 

229 As eondnetor or engmeman of No 3 holtling an ortler reatlmg " Kxiru 37 east has rigid of track 
over No 3. Slaliiigioii to Laiirys,” svonltl son go bevoml Hanrss belore the arrival t.f Extra 37, ami if 
so. under w hat eireiimstani es nml hosv tar’ 

221 As eontlnctor or ongmemun of Extia 37, Imw uoulil jtin be governed ' 

•222 If your order to run extra extemis Ix’Siiiitl UnirsH. and No 3 lias not rcaeheil there on stmr 
arrival, would jou go beyond Laiirys against No 3, ami if so. umlcr what firciimsiances' 

'223 As eondnetor or engint'timn tif Np 2 holtling an oniei reading "All regular trams have right 
of track over No. 2 between Slutmgtoii anti Lanrys,’’ how wonhl sou be goveiiieil svilii res'jiect to all 
regular trams'' 

•J'il Aseouductor or cngineiinm of a tmlii of Inferior right liolding an urtler reailing "No I svill 
run one hour late from Easton tti Munch dliimk,” hosv svonltl smi be goseruetl ’ 

225 As conductor or engmeman of No l liohling an ortler reatlmg '■ N<> 1 svill wait at Allentown 
until U a. m. for tram No 542,” how wouM .sou be gosenieil' 

22G As conductor or engineman of No 512. hosv would .yuii be goseruetl.’ 

'227 Palling to reach Allentown at 11 a ui.utsvhal time wi>uld vouclcarmum tmek for No 1 al 
other stations? 
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,\v rc-HKliji'tnr or enKirM-tmiii of l^tiKiiio sn orKS hojdiiip mtordor roadintr " Engine W>. and 
'JO will run His llrst, flecoud, and third tici^tion.s No 2, Mauch (.'hunk to Kastoii," would jon dHi'lay 
NlgnalN'7 

iTiO Eiignu'.s 80, H.'), and 90, ruiiiiing a«t /IphI, Hccond, and third No 2. lioldmg au order reading 
“ Engine W ih annulled n.H Kccond soeliou of Nfi. 2 from Allentown, following sections will idiange 
iiiimnerH accordingly " How would you he governed ns conductor or engineman of Engine ><■'>'’ Of 
Engine Wf 

2:10. Questlonnof light engine'' running as tirst seelion of jja-wcnger schedule or following u pii'H'ii- 
g(‘r train as second section 

231. QuestKuis In regard to flagging out when train is tied ut) by an uneoinplc(c<l 31 order 

232. How juiivi Extra,-IW) be gov'Tin-d under a form of onier reading “ Work Tram Exiru lou a ill 
keep clear ol Extra 2(K) ea.sl between .slalington and Laiirys after 2.10 p. in 

233 finder Hie above how inu.st Extra 200 be govenu'd'/ 

231. What do voii iiixlerstniid hv “jirotecting yourself against all trams" m an order mninig 
•• Engine -lOO will work as an extra from 7 a. ni until (• p in between slalington and Laur.w })ro- 
tecling itself against all trains?” 

'23.') How inii'-t a tram receiving an order reading " Engine 200 u ill run e\(ru from Mauch Chuuk 
to Easton: Engine 100 Is working as an extm between Slatington and Eaurys," la* governed'' 

230. How IS an order reading ‘‘Hold No. 2” to be respected by conductors and eiigiiicuien? 

237. Also an Older reading ‘‘Hold all trains’"' 

‘238 W’lien a (lam has been so hehl, what is necessary to let it go' 

239. When is each of the following forms to he used ‘‘No. lot Febiiiary 29 Is annulled ” "No 3, 
due to leave Easton Saturday. February ‘29, is annulled?” 

240. What IS the etTeet ot this order an<l what does it authorize train or person receiving it to do' 

'2'il. If a train is annulled to a given point, liow arc its rights be\oii<l that pcmit affected'’ 


The 40 tiiiswtir.s just quoted throw considerable li^^ht upon thert^quireincnts for 
railway service as enforced at tlie present time by the leading railroads of tin’ 
country. Answers 3, 5, 17, and 40 are all from large and important roads, and 
are exceedinffly full and exnlicit; from them may be obtained the application 
bhiTik which is typical for all roatls and the general rules governing examination 
tests, and also from answer 40 a very considerable insight into the iiatun* of 
technical examinations. 

Most railroad companies print books of rules for the various departments of 
the service, which give minute details as to the specific duties of each clas.s 
of (unployees. They state, moreover, to wliom each employee must report for 
further orders and instructions, and u.sually contain specific instructions gov¬ 
erning action in the most freiment cases of emergency that may arise. Thus, 
for (‘xample, the rules of the Pennsylvania Bailroad Company for the govern¬ 
ment of the transportation department coTitain 37 printed ptiges relating to 
such general (juestion.s as standard time, time-tables, signals, train signals, 
whistle signals, w'histle-eord signals, block signals, lamp signals, fixed signals, 
the general use of signals, classification of trains, movement of trains, etc., 
and 20-odd pages devoted to the instructions for the movement of trains and 
telegraphic orders. Thirty printed pages of this handbook are also devoted to 
sptHufic instructions to each class of employees. Thus, for example, rule 220, for 
passenger conductors, is as follows: 

“ 220. Passenger conductors report to and receive their instructions from the train 
master. They must obey the orders of station masters, and conform to instruc¬ 
tions issued by the accounting and jiassiuiger departments and the treasurer. The 
conductor is responsible for the movement, safety, and proper care of his train, 
iind for the vigilance and conduct of the imm employed thereon, and must report 
any misconduct or neglect of duty. 

•'It is his duty to ascertain that pa.sseiigers are provided with tickets, collect 
fare from those who are not, and put off at a convenient station any who refuse to 
pay fare; attend courteously to the comfort and wants of passengers, and see 
that his trainmen do the same; see that passengers are properly seated, and not 
allow them to ride on the platforms or in the baggage or mail cars, or violate in 
any respect the regulations provid<*d for their safety; and maintain good order, 
and not allow drunken or disorderly persons to get on the train. 

He must have a relitihle watch and a copy of the time-table, examine the bul¬ 
letin board before and at the tuid of each trip, and compare time with the engine- 
man before starting, and see that he has a copy of the time-table. 

“He must report for duty at the appointed time with his trainmen, assist in 
making up his train when necessary, see that the engine and train are supplied 
with full sets of signals, and ascertain that the cars have been cleaneu and 
inspected and properly eijuipped, and that the brakes and other appliances are in 
proper order.'’ 

Tne following rule relating to enginemen may serve as another example or 
illustration of the general character of thebtxikof rules: 

“232. Enginemen report to and receive their instructions from the road fore¬ 
man of engines. They must obey the orders of the train master. They must 
obey the orders of station masters and yard masters as to shifting and making up 
train.s, and those of conductors as to starting, stopping, and general management 
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of trains, unless they endanger the safety of the train or ref^uire violation of 
rules. When at the engine house they are under the direction of the engine-house 
foreman. 

“The engineman must have a reliable watch, acopy of the time-table, and a full 
set of signals, examine the bulletin ]»oard l>ef<»re starting on, and at the end of 
each trip, and compare time with the conductor of liis train befoni starting. 

“He must report for duty at the a])pointed time; set* that tin' engine is in good 
working order and furnished witli the necessary suiiplies; give checks for fuel 
and stores received; assist in shiftingand making upthe train whi'ii required. 

“Homu.st exeicise caution and good ,iudgni(‘nt in starting ami stopping the 
tram, and in moving and coupling cars, so as to avoid distnrbanc(‘ to passengers 
and injury to persons or property: keep a con.stant lookout on the track for signals 
and ob.structi(m.s; stop and inquire lespecting any signal not under.stood. and 
rei>ort any neglect of duty oliserved: use every precaution against fire, and not 
permit burning waste, hot einders. or any other thing t<» be thrown or dnqiped 
from the engine: clean the ash pan only at points sj)eeially d<^signat«‘<l; report 
the (condition of the engine at th<^ (uid of (‘a<‘h trip, and a.ssist in making re])airs 
when called upon. 

“He must not leave the engine during trip exce])t m case of necessity, and 
must then leave tin? fireman in charge." 

Such rules are pretty generally uniform and are now largely liased upon tlie 
standard codes adopte'd by the Annuican Railway Association, made up of the 
repre.sentativos of nearly all the leading roads The slandard codes for tin* vari¬ 
ous departments of service are at lea.st taken as a l)a.sis. tliougli sometimes modi¬ 
fied in unimportant details to suit tlie .spe<-ial needs or experience of different 
roads. The gradual extension of standard codes will undoubtedly lx* a benefit fo 
railroad employees, perhaps to a greater extent tlian tr){ln* corporations, in that it 
will facilitate the transfer of iinui from one system fo another as better opportu¬ 
nities for employment may i>resent rliein.selv»‘s, and will tend to unify the condi¬ 
tion? of railroad employment. 

The question of physical examinati<uis is one tiiat has givi'ii rise to some dis- 
cu.ssion. Tin* physical fitness of railway .employees was the topic disiuiHsed 
at the ninth annual meeting of the New York State Association of Railway 
Surgeons at New York (’ity, IHhtl. Mr. R. (\ Richards, general claim agent. 
Chicago and Northwi'stein Railway, prt'senteil a somewluit radical pap4‘r in 
whicli he inaiiitain(*d that the same care was not exercised in the inspection of 
the men who operated the road as w'as exercised in tin? in.s])e(?tion of materials for 
construction and maintenance. He said that in adjusting claims lui liad discov¬ 
ered that a high percentage of accidents could be traced ti> )>hysic:il d(*fects, bad 
eyesight, or bad heaving on the part of men who should never have been admit¬ 
ted to service. Four years' experience on the Northwestern Railway, after the 
introduction by the management of a system of pliysical examinations for all 
applicants in the engine, train, switching, signal, and .station service, as well as of 
all employees that came up for promotion in those departments, and tlx? adoption 
of a rule establishing an age limit by whicli no inexperienced men over the age 
of 27 years, or no e.xperienced men over the age of ^10 years, were emplo.ved as 
brakemen or firemen, and no inexperienced men over ;{(J years of age or expeii- 
enced men over 40 years an? employed as switchmen, sliowed that during that 
period out of 8,807 men examined .'520 or (If iier c<*nt were rejected for defective 
vision, four-tentlis of I ju'r cent for defective liearing, 8^ per cent for color¬ 
blindness, per cent for other physical defects, making a total of 1,061, about 1 
in 8, or about 14 per cent, rejected of the total number (?xamined. The relation of 
physical defects to tlx* fre<iuency of accidents is such that legislation requiring 
rigid examination for the railroad service by State offiijere granting something in the 
nature of a license to engage in railroad service may be quite as desii'ubleas safety- 
appliance legislation. 

There is a general tendency to employ only young men in the first instance. 
It can be said that at the present time it is extremely difficult for anyone over 
the ago of 85 to start in railway employment: this age limit will liold for all 
departments of service: some roads prescribe even lower limits for special 
departments. Old men and men who have been injured in the service are 
often assigned duties W which they are not physically fit as the cheai)e8t way 
of meeting the general obligation which the company can not, out of respect to 
public opinion, evade, and for which tiie larger roads are now tiying to make some 
provisions in a sy.stem of pensions. This is certainly a more reasonable method 
of providing for the just claims of faithful employees after a long period of 
service, and one that will not jeopardize the public interest. 

The care vsith which physical examinatioiiH are conducted by roads whicli do not 
rely upon the judgment of the employing officer nor 111)011 any g(*neral certificate 
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of health may be seen from the following circular of instructions issued from the 
office of the chief surgeon on one railroad system which adopts a high standard 
with respect to physical examination. This circular shows also the clas-ses of 
men covered by such physical examination. It was sent out to all tbe surgeons 
in the employ of the company, hxjated at the principal points on the system: 

INSTRUCTIONS (lOVEKNINO SUROEONS IN ('(INDUCTING PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OE 
APPLICANTS FOR EMPl-OYMKNT IN THE SERVICE OF THE COMPANY. 

Wlien making application for servic(\ station agents, telegraph operators, station 
baggagemen, (Uiginemon, liremen. hostlers, conductors, (•(>li(*ctor8,l)rakemen. train 
baggagemen, tram porters, yardmasters, switchmen, towennen, switch tenders, 
crossing flagmen, bridge foremen,and .section foremen nm.stbe examined in visual 
power, color jierception, and hearing, and for physical defix'ts in general. 

Examining .surgeons are reciuested to seh^ct a tinn* and place at which tln^y will 
conduct examinations, and to notify the projier orticer. 

Examinations are to be conducted in a well-lighted room at least 2:3 feet in 
length. In testing visual acutene.ss. only one apniicant should be present in the 
room at a time. In testing color perception and hearing, any miml>er of api)li- 
cants may be present, but must maintain silence. 

Examining surgeons are provided witli the following articles b) be u.sed in 
making (‘xaminatioiis: 

1. Two cards of Snellen’s te.st types (one for illiterates). 

2. A set of wools for color testing pcTcoption. (Do not expose to light longer 
than absolutely necessary.) 

Applicants will bring with tlnun application forms in duplicate,on which will 
be found a blank certificate to be filled out and signed by examining surgeon. 

Examining .surgeons must recpure the a]»plicant. in all cases, to sign bis name 
in the blank .space provided in the certificate of examination before beginning tin* 
examination. 

After concluding tbe tests of vision, color ])eiTeption, and hearing, and the e.xann- 
natioii for physical defects in general, the examining surg(‘on will till out and 
sign ill duplicate the blank certificNite found on tbe application Idaiiks, and f<n'- 
ward one to the officer signing the order for <‘xamination and oin^ to the idiief 
surgeon. 

Examination ofvL-^ual acutruc.i.s.—Thv caul of test types should b(‘ fastinied in 
a good light to a wall, tln^ bottom of the card being alxmt r» feet from tbe floor. 

The applicant should be placed 20 feet from the card and instructed to r(Md sindi 
letters as may bo indicated. Each (*>’(• should be tested separately. The last .T 
letters read correctly are to bt* recorded in the report and also the degrecMif visual 
power expressed in fractions. 

Examiners are reminded that the normal eyed should read at 20 f(‘et the lim' 
marked 0 m. or 20 feet. Such being the case, the visual power would be oxpiessed 
by the fraction Should tlie ap])li(“ant at the distance of 20 feet be unable to 
read this line, but be able to read tiie next line above (20 feet or 10 in.). i-esult 
would be indicated by the fraction If lie can at 20 leet only read the letters 
marked 40 f('et or 12 in., the re('or(l slionld be 

Hearing. —The applicant should bo able to hear conver.sation conducted in an 
ordinary tone at the distance of 20 in which case the hearing power would 
be expressed by the fraction |[;. Should the applicant fail to liear ordinary con¬ 
versation at the distance of 20 feet, but Ix^ able to hear such conversation at the 
distance of 10 feet, for instance, tlie hearing power should bo expressed by the 
fraction etc. 

Examimiion of color jixrception. —Examiners are furnished with a set of col¬ 
ored w<x)ls, lettered A, B. and C. and iiumbered from 1 to 40. These wools ar(‘ 
divided into three grouiis. distinguished as follows: 

Group A, containing the liglit-greeii skein A, the green shades numbered 2. 4. 
6, 8,10,12,14, 16, 18, and 20, and the gray confusion colors numbered 1. 3. o. 7, 0. 
11.13. 15. 17. and 10. 

Group B, containing the pink or purple skein B, the pink or purple sliades 
numbered 22, 24, 26, 28. and 30, and tlie blue confusion ('olorsnumbered 21.23,25, 
27, and 29. 

Group C, containing the red skein C. the red shade.s numbered 32, 34, 36, 38. 
and 40, and the brown confusion colors numbered 31. 33, 35, 37. 39. 

Manner of imng irool.s —Mix the 40 skeins thoroughly and throw them on a 
table in a good light. Place skein A about 2 fe(*t from the pile of worsteds and 
instruct the applicant to pick out the shades of that color. 


It 
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The examininer having satisfied himself of tho ability or inability of the appli¬ 
cant to select the proper skeins, should record the numbers of skeins selected 
and return them to tho pile. The examiner should then place skeins B and C sne- 
coKsively , to be treated in the same manner. 

In testing for defects in color perception, examining surg^Kms may be guid(Ml 
by the following brief suggestions: 

1. Keep tho tag number invariably covered by tlie movable slip during exami¬ 
nations. Any number of applicants may watch tlui tost in opin-ation, providi'd 
they maintain silence. In case an applicant fails to coinprohond tlio tost, lie may 
bo directed to step aside and watch another applicant Koloct tlio skeins, or in tlio 
absence of another applicant, the surgeon may himself go throngli tlio tost. This 
method is valuable in the case of color-blindness, as the applicant is convinced 
against his will that the test is a fair one. 

2. Do not under any circumstances reveal tho color of a skiiin. All tests in 
which the apidicant is requested to name colors or shades are incorrect. Tlu? 
object of the test is to discover whether the applicant can ])ropt*rly classify 
shades or primary colors, and it is important alter he tlioroughly understands 
what is expected of him not to riuider liim any assistance. 

3. It is well, if necessary, to explain the difference between colors and shades. 
For example: Blue, green, red, are colors; light bine, dark bhnt. pea gieen, veiu'- 
tian red, are shades of these colors. Tho applicant, liowever, should nniiain unin¬ 
formed of the names of the colors of any of the skeins. 

Tiie examiner should watch the applicant closely and note any hesitancy m 
selecting the skeins, especially wljen he ai>pearfl nnd(‘(‘id(‘d whether or not to select a 
confusion color. Should he evince a stroi; tendency to selecd any confusion color, 
even if he does not actually select it, tho number of tho coh»r should be reconhMl. 

4. Recollect, liowever, that blue is not a confusion color for gr<‘en, but only for 
pink (purple). It must bo borne in mind that many men, not iiarticularly igno¬ 
rant in other matters, find it difficult to distinguish between light shad(*s of blue 
and gi-een, or between red and orang(‘. This defect is one merely of education, is 
not color-])lindness, and should not reject a candidate. In (‘ase such ignorance is 
manifested, it may be well to call the applicant’s attention to tho fact that he is 
not well posbsl in colors. 

5. In case of color-blindness tho applicant usually adopts one of two courses. 
He may boldly and rapidly select a number of skeins at random, throwing them 
down with a great show of confidence, or he will laboriously study over the skeins, 
carefully selecting a few of the correct colors, and a few—otten not more than 
one—of tho confusion colors, always liesitaling and usually selecting shades of 
nearly thesameiiitensity in color and confusion colors. For example: Light green, 
light gray, light purple, light Idue. Tins infinnity of apjdicants adopting the first 
course is usually easy to detect, but it is often difficult to distinguish between a 
man wlio i.s hesitating and vacillating on account of lack of pui'iioso or of color 
education and one who is so on account of actual deficiency in color percejition. 
In these latter cases it is well to instruct the applicant not to handle the wool 
until he has determined what skeins ho wishes to select. Such applicants may 
also permitted to watch another while making the test. 

Diagnosis —1. He who jdaces be.side skein A one of the “ colors of confusion ” 
(odd numbers 1 to 10)—that is to say, find.s that it resembles the “ test color ”—is 
color-blind. He who, without being quite guilty of this confusion, evinces a 
manifest disposition to do so, has a f(‘eble chromatic sense. 

2. He who is color-blind by the first test and who. upon the test with skein B, 
selects only tho correct skeins, is incompletely cohir-blind. 

3. He who, in the second test, selects with purple the blue and vifOet c()nfnsii)n 
colors, or one of them, is completely red blind. 

4. He who, in the second test, selects with pui*])l(( the green and gray shades 
also, or one of them, is completely green blind. 

5. The test with skein C, which is applied only to those completely CTeen or red 
blind, should be continued until the person examined has placed beside the speci¬ 
men all or the greater part of the skeins belonging to this color or else one or 
several “ colors of confusion ” (odd skeins 31-39). In this test the red-blind indi¬ 
vidual chooses, besides the red shades, olive green and dark brown shades of a 
darker quality than the red-test skein. On the other hand, the green-blind indi¬ 
vidual selects similar confusion colors, but of a quality lighter than tho red-test 
skein. 

0. In case more than one applicant is present during the examination, the wools 
should be frequently mixed, and other applicants shomd stand some distance from 
the table. 
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7. Recollect that from 2 to 4 per cent of all whites are color-blind. If the 
average of rejections for this cause does not reach 2 per cent, there is something 
wrong in the method of examining. 

Classes .—In Class I, or those of whom normal hearing, color sense, and visual 
power are required, are included the following: Enginemen, firemen, hostlers, 
conductors, collectors, brakemen, train baggagemen, tram porters, yardmasters, 
switchmen, towermen, switch tendei*8, bridge foremen, and section foremen. 

In Class II, which includes station agents, telegraph operators, station baggage¬ 
men, and crossing flagmen, normal color sense and normal hearing are demanded; 
but applicants in this class may be accepted with visual power in one eye, 
provided that of the other eye be normal, or with visual power in each eye. 

Other physical defects.—{. Applicants with trachoma or other inflammatory con¬ 
ditions of the eyes or appendages, or wth chronic discharges from the ear, are 
disqualified. 

2. Hernia, varicose veins of both legs, or very marked varicosity of one leg, 
phlebitis, skin diseases—especially eczema, or even a strong tendency to it—loss 
of entire thumb or loss of 2 fingers from one hand disqualify Class I and station 
baggagemen in Class II, while station agents, telegraph agents, and crossing flag¬ 
men may be accepted with hernia and also with loss of the thumb or loss of 2 or 
more fingers from one hand. 

3. Unmistakable evidence of chronic alcoholism disqualifies both classes. 

4. Acute gonorrhea and the piimary and secondary manifestations of syphilis, 
traumatic and pathological buoo, disqualify all applicants as long as the symp¬ 
toms are apparent. 

5. Orchitis, epididymitis, malignant tumors, recurring appendicitis, old 
depres-sed fractures of the skull, or any fracture followed by head symptoms, 
spinal injuries, epilepsy, antero-postorior curvature, severe injuries of the back, 
tuberculosis, maraed scrofulus cachexia, aneurism, lU'crosis, acute and chronic 
periostitis, acute and chronic cystitis, undescended testicle, dis(inalify all appli¬ 
cants. Station agents, telegraph operators, and crossing flagmen may be accepted 
with antero-posterior spinal curvature without symptoms. 

6. While synovitis, arthritis, floating cartilage, and imi)airod mobility of joints 
di8(iualify Class I,and station baggagemen in ('lass II, impaired mobility of joints 
need not exclude station agents, telegraph operatois, and crossing flagmen, iiro- 
vided inflammation has long since subsided and the affected joints be free from pain. 

7. From a medical standpoint, diabetes, chronic rheumatism, and gout, chronic 
diarrhea, chronic hepatic disorders attended with jaundice, or those that are di.s- 
abling in their nature, hepatic, cardiac or renal dropsies, asthma, haemoptysis, 
tuberculosis, valvular disease of the heart, angina pectoris, evidences of organic 
disease of brain or spinal cord, insolation, inveterate neuralgia of the larger 
nerves, disqualify all applicants. Crossing flagmen may be accepted with a mod¬ 
erate amount of chronic rheninatisin. 

8. Under the head of disqualifying defects, surgeons will be careful to note any 
physical defects that would impair tlie usefulness of the applicant; that w'ould be 
more or less aggravated by the service, or that would contribute to the prolonga¬ 
tion of disability in case of injury. 

9. In order to prevent fraud in subsequent claims for personal injury, a careful 
record must be made, in the proper place, of physical defects which do not impair 
the usefulness of the applicant, or such as would not be aggravated by the serv¬ 
ice or contribute to tlie prolongation of disability in case of injury. 

10. In case the applicant does not show evidence of having been successfully 
vaccinated during the previous 3 years, he should be vaccinated. 

Conditions of entering service on European railroads.—In order to give an 
opportunity of comparison between American and European railroads with 
respect to their metliods of employment and the conditicms of admission to the 
same, it is necessary to review briefly the requirements of the leading roads of the 
different European countries. Considerable information on this subject was 
brought together in answer to question 34 at the sixth session of the International 
Railway Congress held at Paris, 1900. The following is a summary for the leading 
countries: 

1. Switzerland.— The Swiss Railway Union had drawn up a uniform series 
of regulations on the conditions of engagement. These were put into force on 
October 1,1890, and are described in detail by Dr. H. Dietler in the Report on 
Question XXXIV to the International Railway Congress, Paris, 1900. In most 
cases an apprenticesliip from 1 to 2 years is required before candidates are 
admitted to examination for any grade of service. Further periodical examinations 
are required as a condition of retaining employment and as a basis for promotion. 
Unifonn rules for the jieriodical examination of employees were {ulopted May 1, 
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1895, by the Swiss Railway Union. In tlie traffic, department each employee 
must be examined at least once in every 4 years. Failure to pass an examina¬ 
tion means that said employee must go up a stM'oiid time for examination within 
4 weeks, and then if he fails he must be transfeirod to a post for which his 
knowledge is adequate or be dismissed. 

Ago limits are prescribed as follows: 

At least 10^. before admission as apprentice at a .station; between 20 and 85 for 
pointsmen, shunters and yardmen, guards, assi.stant guards, brakemon, mid tire- 
men; at least 28 in case of drivers; at least 20 in cas(M)f carnage inspectors and 
outdoor repair hands. The usual order of recruiting is tliat a man passes an 
exaininatiou for admission to the shops, ui)on a second <^xummation is taken on 
as provisional fireman. If lie passes tlie.s** satisfactorily and also a third exami¬ 
nation, after a suitable huigthof time, he gets a certiticate entitling him to be 
ai)poiutod definitely as fireman; two additional examinations are then required 
before ho can become an engineer. For employiiKUit at stations and ticket offices 
one mu.st be 16^ years old to lie admitted as apprentice, must possess perfect 
health, particularly good hearing and siglit, tor whicli medical certificate is 
required; must liave good elementary education. After I to 2 years apprentice¬ 
ship ho is examined on (1) principles of organization of railway management; 
(2) tlie railway system of Switzerland, steamship and .stage lines and chief for¬ 
eign railways connecting witli Swiss roads; (;{) rules and regulations of station 
st'rvico; (4) regulations and tariffs relating to tick(*ts, baggage, and methods of 
accounting for same. Signalmen must he able to write clear report of any events 
that may liai»pen in connection witli their <lutics, and iiinst have good elementary 
<‘diication and ho familiar with rules and regulations of their department of the 
S^TVic(\ 

Shunters must liavo regular primary education and have been apprentice 12 
niontlis, and pass examination on n'gnlations alxuit signaling, composition of 
trains ami their weight, and about sliunting and sorting. Applicants for the 
goods srrvice (freiglit de])avtmeiit) iiiuht have regular primary education and bo 
able to write clear h'gible repoit, and havt* an intimate knowledge alxmt trans¬ 
port, use of wagons and trucks, loading and unloading goods, detection of irregu¬ 
larities and reports madit about them, papers accompanying goods, both for rail¬ 
way and customs purpo.ses, ;ind tlio .si'aling of wagons. 

Einp!i}i/meni on irainsi—{a) Guards^ <r.s-.v/,s7o//f (jnnrds .—The applicant who 
wi.shes t(» become an apprentice must havij tin* following (pialificatione: 

He mu^t have at least the regular primary education. Ho must bo able to give 
a fluent and clear description in his mother toiigiu^, either verbally or in writing, 
of any ordinary event; In? must also b(^ able to speak and understand one of the 
more important foreign language's. The applicant has to lijind in an application 
drawn up ami written by blm.'^elf, together with hi.s school and other certificates. 

Brakesmen are not rcspiired to serve an appit'iiticeship. 

The appieiitii-e, or the brakesman, who is applying for the post of assistant 
guard must pass an <*xainination, in order to .show liis familiarity with the fol¬ 
lowing subjects: The ticket regulations; the gem-ial signaling regulations, and 
tlio arrangement of signals; the geiu'ral traffic regulations and the regulations 
alxmt the composition of trains and their weight; the .special rules of tno Swiss 
railway.s relating to transport; tlio lighting, lieatiiig, and braking arrangements 
on the carriages and the rules conceining them: the lines he is g^oing to ho on; 
the time-tables and time sheets: also tlie connections with neighboring lines. 
Tlio applicant must be able to understand the graphic time-table with accuracy 
and read it with rapidity. 

(b) Ihrikesmen.—A brakesman must have received tho regular primary educa¬ 
tion and must be able to give a fluent and clear di'scnption in his mother tongue, 
either verbally or in writing, of any ordinary event. The applicant must hand 
in an application drawn up and written by himself, together with liis school and 
other certificates. A brakesman has to have th*' same (lualifications as an a.ssist- 
ant guard, except ill tho following branches: (1) Tho ticket regulations; (2) the 
special rules or the Swiss railways relating to transport; (8) the connections 
with neighboring lines; (4) knowledge of graplnc time-tables. 

The brakesman is not definitely appointed until lie lias passed an examination 
ill the subjects required. He must pass that examination within a period of not 
more than 6 months after being provisionally appointed. 

Employvient on locomotives—Firemen and drivers.—-An applicant inust have 
received the regular primary education. He must be able to read in his mother 
tongue printed and written matter; to write legibly; to do vulgar and decimal 
fractions; and to understand the ordinary and also the graphic time-tables. 
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2. Denmark.—T o obtain employment on the Danish state railways a candidate 
must generally satisfy the following conditions: 

Ho must be of Danish nationality; prove that he has led an irreproachable life; 
be in possession of good health; of suitable age, the limits varying considerably 
according to the work required; must at least have had a primary school educa¬ 
tion, and bo further oualified in accordance with demands of the several depart¬ 
ments of servi(‘e. Tnese further requirements are, for the higher post of the 
general management, verv severe; as a rule, a candidate must have passed the 
nrial examinations of a polytechnic academy or bo a licentiate of law, and as a 
rule also ho must have come up through the service. Office clerks may be eitlu^r 
men or women of minimum ago of 18. 

In the locomotive staff, .stokers must bo between 20 and 30 years of age, and, in 
addition to the general re(iuirements, must have satisfied the state law witli 
respect to military service. They must also have worked I year at h'ast, in the 
shops, before being placed upon an engine, and finally, must pass a stokers 
examination, showing ability to read and write, make daily reports; understand 
the meclianism of an engine; understand the time-table, and bo familiar witli the 
general rules coiicoriiing .signaling, brakes, etc. A stoker passes from a position 
as ordinary stoker to that of first-class stoker after a certain period of service and 
after having passcsl tie; iieriodical examinations; ho then may take an examina¬ 
tion for engine driver, in which he mu.st show that he is familiar with all typ<‘s 
of engines; understands their constructions; knows exact position of all station 
signals and box signals; can draw up suitalde nqiorts and written demands for 
repairs, and in general is familiar with the “ collection of oiders” concerning 
the locomotive servic(‘pr<‘paiodby thechh'f locomotive and rolling stock enginecfr. 

Station masters and lieads of freight departments are chosen fixuii station 
employee's according to their ability, age, and seniority. To be appointed an 
employee of tlie railway-traffic service tho applicant must have gone through an 
elementary course of instruction in railway working; mu.st be at h'ast IH years of 
age; must have served as railway-traffic pupil on the State lailways for at least 
IH months, and must have passed examinations proving that ho has the nocessaiy 
knowledge and experience to be able, if necessary, to discharge the duties of a 
station ma.ster. Ibi must be fiiiiuliar with telegi’aphy and with the ordinary 
routine of booking passengtu-s and freight. Promotion depends upon record m 
service and marks received in the jioriodical written examinations. A minute 
system of marks governs in the examinations, and candidates mu.st make so 
many points to get a “pass ” certificate. No one under 10 or over 20 yeai s of age 
is admitted as railway-traffic i»upiL He must, furthermore, jirovo that he pos¬ 
sesses the amount of kn(»wledge acquired in a lyc6e college, or about an equiva¬ 
lent of a good high-school course in tho United States. To be admitted into the 
“infm’ior station staff " (porters, pointsmen, etc.) a candidate must .show (1) tliat 
h(‘ has a healthy and strong constitution, without any pronounced bodily defects, 
or such as would be prejudicial to tho p(*rformance of his duties; (2) that lie has 
normal sight and liearing and is not color-blind; (3) that ho has led an irre¬ 
proachable life and is not in debt; (I) that lie is of Danish nationality. He must, 
furthermore, l»o not under 20 or over 25 years of age, able to write legildy, and 
liave performc'd the re(iuired military service creditably. Before being d(*finitely 
accepted as porter or pointsman tho appU(^ant must have .served 1 year, at least, 
on the railways,and have shown himself able, sober, and of good conduct. After 
this term of probation he must pas.s an examination to show (1) that lie is a good 
reckoner in the four rules of arithmetic for whole, concrete, and abstract num¬ 
bers; (2) that he (*an write from dictation without too many orthogi*aphic mis¬ 
takes: (3) that lie knows the geography of Denmark. Ho must also know the 
gimeral duties of a porter: (n) The safety serviite, with use of signals, the switcli 
meclianism, the signaling aiiparafus, turntables, traversers, etc., and the mode of 
use; (/>) tho treatment Oa rolling stock (carriagi's): (c) the dispatch of stamiied 
jiarcels and luggage, loading and unloaduig and dispatch ot goods and <*atth‘; 
{(f) tlio general regulations and directions concerning the <-onduct of the State 
railway staff on and off’ duty, and with regard to the public; (e) tho lines of evei y 
railway in tho country and tho jiosition of all tlie stations of the State railways. 

Reipiirements for admission to the train staff are: 

I. (iuard (brakeraan): (1) Age from 23 to 32 at most; (2) one year at least of 
sati.sfactory service as porter (shunter); (3) a statement from the competent traf¬ 
fic inspector that the candidate is practiced and qualified, and that as regards his 
person and manners he is suitable for the train service; (4) a certificate from a 
railway doctor attesting that he does not suffer from organic defects or chronic 
illness; (5) that he has passed the examination for admission as a guard. 
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II. Chief luggage guard; (1) Age at least 25; (2) one year at least of satisfac¬ 
tory wrvice us a guard; (8) a certificate from a railway doc-tor attesting that the 
candidate is trained and practiced in rendering first aid to tlio sick and wounded. 
Generally this instruction is given at the end of about 8 niontlis’ service as guard; 
(4) that he had passed the examination for jiromotion to tlie post of chi. f luggage 
^lard. This (condition is not recpiired. however, wluoi the candidate has nassod, 
not more than two years before, the examination for promotion to th i ost of 
guard, and has obtained in tliat examination tlie mark “mg” (5 marks) at ieust, 
in each of the branches 1-4. and the mark •' g” (2 mark^) at least, in branches r>-{). 

III. Train conductor: (1) One year at least of sall.^factoi-y service as chief lug¬ 
gage guard; (2) a certificate from tlie competent traftic managerattesting that as 
regards his person and manners Mi<' applicant is suitable lor tlio post of conductor; 
(8) must have passed the examination for promotion to tlie rank of (rain con¬ 
ductor. 

3. Norway. —On the Norw-egian state railways the following rules obtain with 
reference to appointment and order of promotion: 

As a general rule, every new haml is taken on experimentally for a period that 
maybe as long as 0 months before being d*‘finitely engaged. No individual is 
appointed unless lu^ can fulfill the conditions (‘mimerat(‘<l concerning the entrance 
to tlie telegraph courses. In order to la* <*mployed as telegraphist, or station 
clerk, and to be capable of fulfilling the duti<*s, a man inn.st have pas.sed the 
examination for those whohav(^ gom* throngli tli(^ telegraph courses.' In order 
to be engaged as a telegraidii.st of the first grade a man must, as a rule, be fully 
22 years of age. This age is the minimum on entry as clerk. 

As regards train service, before being (*mi>]oyed as condm^tor, a man must have 
been tiirongli all station departments, in their eolh'ction and delivery, in rates, in 
looking after points and signals, etc.; he must further have been on probation 
continuously for a penod of usually not le^s than 0 montlis as a conductor, or 
have been temporarily emi^loyed as acling in tliat capacity for a corresponding 
period. 

In order to be engaged as a <lriver (engineer) a man must have first acted as 
fireman, and, moreover, prove that he knows thoroughly how an engine is put 
together and driven, and that he is a(M-ustomed and sufliciently skilled to do such 
repairs as have most often to be effected while running. Firemen are chosen 
from among the greasers and cleaners. Firemen are kept on probation for the 
same time as drivers 

While the stipulation, in the case of ordinary servants, is that a probationary 
period of as much as C months may be re(iuire(l, it is enacted, in the case of driv¬ 
ers, that they must undergo a probationary period of at least 0 iiionth.s Ix^fore 
they receive any definite appointment. 

Before being engaged as foreman a man must not only have the necessary expe¬ 
rience and the requisite ability to perform properly the (tuties that will be assigned 
to him, but he must also prove that he is thoroughly conversant with all the pre¬ 
cautionary measures lie may have to take* in all cases that may arise. 

4. Spain, Portugal, and otluu-countries using tlui same language.—With the 
exception of an actually rather limite<l number of candidates, who are supplied 
by the families of active, retired, and deceas(‘d employees, and wlu) (other condi¬ 
tions being e<iual) alw'ays have the preference, the servants of the company (apart 
from laborers and otlier low-grade ones) ar(^ selected from candidates who apply 
directly to the company, and who .satisfy the previous given conditions as to age, 
health, and education. Of these, a few iiass througli special schools organized by 
certain companies; the majority receive their instruction at offices and stations 
to which they are admitted under specified conditions. The recruiting of candi¬ 
dates from the country is only made iiossible liy such instruction being available 
at many points of the system, as families can not, as a rule, afford to send their 
children to the towns where the special scliools are situated. The lower grade 
of employees (such as station laborers, shop lalxirers, porters, plate layers) are 
appointed without having to pass any special examinations. Employees of the 
next grade (brakemen, pointsmen, firemen, gangers) are selected from the labor¬ 
ers or workmen, who have to show that they are sufficiently educated, and that 
they are perfectly acquainted with the various duties that they 'at.11 have to carry 
out. No definite rules have been laid down as to tlie selection and appointment 
of high-grade employees. 

Promotion usually takes place according to seniority, although there are no 
definite rules, and certain appointments are made only after special examinations 
are passed. 


See comuienls oti fliicutioii of enijiloyeeM iii Norway, p. 775. 
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The regulations of the Spanish Northern Railway divide the employees of the 
company into two classes—(1) salaried officers, and (2) wages men. 

1. Salaried oj]lcer.9 are appointed by the committee of management or by the 
general nianagcr. Each emi)loyce receives a commission on which the date of 
his appointmt'nt and the amount of his salary is fixed. The salary is paid 
monthly. Only eniploy<M‘s not less than 18 and not more than 35 years old can 
receive conniiissions. An exception is, however, made in the case of men who 
have entered tin' si'rvic^e of tlie company hetore they w'ere 35 years old as wages 
men. The latter may receive commissions if they satisfy the conditions required 
and are less than 50 years of age. 

Ev(My candidate for a salaried post must send in a written application, inclos¬ 
ing (1) a statement showing how he has been employed from the age of 18 up t(j 
the (iat(^ of the application. If lu' has servi'd in th(> army lie must inclose his dis- 
(diarge and his papei.s. (2) If he lias not served in the army, or if he hu.s been 
()ut of work more than (> months, lie lias to inclose testimonials from officials, 
firms, or private persons as to hoTK'sty and charactev. (3) His baptismal certifi¬ 
cate. (1) A good-conduct ccitificatc from the alcade of the district in which he 
dwells. (5; A certificate by one of the medical men attaclied to th<* company 
stating that he snffi'rs from no eomplnint which would interfere with his duties, 
(d) A written umlertaking to dc'posit the nece.s.sary security, if smdi i.s reiuiired 
ill till' case of the post Ik' is applying for. (7) A written undertaking to join the 
suiKjraimnation fund. These docnmeiits, togetlier with certificate of examina¬ 
tion, covering writing, .siK'lling, ai ltllm<‘tl(^ and the metric sy.stem, are handed to 
the general mnnagi'r. No new employees are admitted to the service except 
through the low(*r grades. 

2. W(u/es va v .—These include men amiointi'd temporarily at central offices or 
in stations; incr admitted as pupils, and laborers forming part of a plate-layers’ 
gang, laborers lo'iding and unloading trucks, slmnters, carriage cleaners, fitters, 
and other workmen ('inployi'd at sbo]iH. di'pots and stores, plate layers, and 
miners. Such candidates must ]no<liue a work liook or certificate from the last 
inastt'r, certificate of domicile, and discharg<‘ from the army. 

The Royal Portugiiesi* Railway (hmpany provides the following regulations 
for tlie appointment of the ojierating stalf: (1) In order to become a secontl-cla.sH 
hrakeman it is nece.ssary to lie an miqdoyee cajiahlo of undertaking the duties of 
hrakt'inan, and ti> have f()llowed tlie course of instruction r(*quired or to have 
been auxiliary lirakemcn for at least 1 year. (2) Auxiliary brakemen are 
selected from employees appointed to undertake the work of hrakeman who, 
through want of vacancy in tlie actual staff, have not been nominated. (3) In 
order that a ri'gnlar porti-r may lie ajipointc'd auxiliary hrakeman it is necessary 
that he I'an read ami write with ease, that In^ is acipiainted with the four ele¬ 
mentary rules of arithm(^ti<^ and that lie is sufficiently acipiainted with the rules 
regarding traffiia signals, hrakenn'ii, and guard. Otlu'r things being eipial, the 
following di'termiiK' thi^ order of prcci'denci': (n) Men wlio have aided for the 
greatest length of timi^ as temporary di'puty brakemen; (b) tho.si^ who have 
been longest in the company's service; (c) those who have the Ix'st character; 
(d) those will) are the younger, (f) As re.servo to the regular and auxiliary 
brakemen. in case of absence, a certain number of regular porters are aiipointed 
ill a definite order to take their places, and it is not permitted that otlier men 
shall undertake these duties unless there are too few reserve men and the urgeni^y 
of the case is such as to justify it. 15) The staff of second-class brakemen will 
be filled in the ratio of 3 to I by employees ajipointeil to act as brakemen and by 
auxiliary brakemen. (5) Otlier regulations affecting the employment of men in 
the operating department are laid down in the regulations and rules of the school 
for employees and relate chiefly to the ipiestion of admission to the schools of the 
companies and to the order of study in these schools. Some account of them is 
given ill the answer to ipiostioii 31. reports of the sixth session of the Interna¬ 
tional Railway Congress, Paris, 1000, iiages 49 to 03. 

5. FkaiNI'e AND Bki.uium.— On the larger systems, especially on the Belgium 
state railways and tlie main lino of the French railways, which are covered by 
Mr. Jourde, engineer to the Western of France Railway, in his exhaustive report 
to tho last International Railway Congress, whicli attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion, the rules governing admission to the service may be summarized a.sfollows: 

' (I) For the central administration, not including, of course, government officials, 
executive committees, boards of directors, general officers, such as general man- 
ager.s and chiefs of departments, the Bidgium railways liave recourse to com¬ 
petition, while the French systems adopt examination. In Belgium candidates 


' Appundixeg to Mr. Jonrdc’s rcw>rt winch were not tninf-latcd iu tho i)relimmary rt‘px)rtfiof the 
coii>iU's.s, but will appear In tho linul English report, give full details coucerniug all requirements 
for tho various grades of serviee. 
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make application to tho minister of railways and tlicn nnderj^o a conipotiiivo 
examination, which is j^issed upon hy a jury <*<nnj)nsfd of jjeneral (»}hcers, and in 
some cases of jn’ofessors. ('andidates who ])ass a successful (“xainination arc 
taken on provisionally as vacancies occur, hut are not a]»])ointed definitely until 
a year 1ms claimed. On Fremdi railways ai>iiointim'ntK are made to the central 
administration from amon^ employees of ofli(*r d<'partmcnts after <‘xamination as 
to general education and (‘crtificate of good liealtli, good condiud.and military 
discharge. A special rule gives some advantages to sons and relatives of old 
(‘inployees. (3) For the department of way and works, whicli corresponds to 
the maintenance of way d»*i)artment and construction deparfiiKUit of Amciican 
railways, the same general rules apply for tlie head ofliee staff and tho staff of 
district officers as in tho case of the central administration. VVorknnui connected 
with the permanent way of course are nsjniied to sliow ability to read and write 
and to have robust health and good (•liara«-ter and to serve a probationary jieriod. 
Employees in the traffic department are divided info four groups: First, tin- head 
office staff, for \vhich examination similar to those for admission to the (‘entral 
administration are recpiired: second, the iiisiK-ctors and district staff, to which 
only imm who have passed throngli tin* lower grades an^ ajipoinled after exam- 
ination as to technieal training: third, station staff, for whieh one must lumi 
commenced at the lowest grade either m the yard or in tlii' office, and for whicii 
on the Belgium railways a competitive examination is necessary, and for both 
Belgium and Franco a jirohationary ]i<‘riod mu.st have lu'cn ]»assed: fourth, train 
staff, to whieh men are appointt'd wlio hav(‘ served some time at the station, gen¬ 
erally as foremen. Here again tlie Belgium railways h.ive lecourse to competitive 
examination, while the French lailways ap])oint men wlio liavi' serves! a military 
term directly after they havi‘ iiassesl an examination, and in the ease of tlie North¬ 
ern of France Kailway candidate's freun emtsiele- are admittesl by examinaliem if 
there are not suitable men among the‘Station staff. Fre*nch railways ne‘ver appoint 
men directly from the statiem ^talf simply on the* stre-ngth of theur e[nalirication.s 
whe-n they first e'litered those'i vie e'in some eethe-r de-jiartme'ijt and upon their record 
in sucli department: the gre‘<ilest care is e‘XeTe-is<-d in the* sede-ctiem of tlie( train 
staff. In the ejperating eh'partnient gie*al care* is e‘xeiie‘ise*d in the* appeiintment e)f 
flu* head office staff and the* inspee-lors.under .similar le'gul.ilions to (hose which 
e)l)tain ill theel(*partmentsalready rederredto. Fe)r<lrive‘rs and tire'iiien the; French 
minist 'rof public W'erks has issued an eerder date'd May d. in wlin-h are* stip¬ 
ulated ti:e conditions to he fultilhM hy caiidielate's for these posl^. They mu.st 
have goo<] eyesight and gejejel Imaring. and in additieui the‘y must ]»a.sM both tech¬ 
nical and practical examinations, fir.st, on the loesmiotive' and the re-gulatiems, and, 
se'conelly.un the different operatieins connected with driving. The^ exaniiimtieuis 
feer elrive-rs are more difficult than feir fir<‘me‘n.anel if jiasse'd satisfacteirily the 
candidate* recedves a ce'rtiticate of e'cmpeteuie-y which entitles liim to an appennt- 
ment wlienever there is a vacancy. In Be*lgiiim tlm e-ompe'titivc examinations 
for firemen and drivers are also fixed liy ministerial elccree* a.s to the ground they 
cover. A man must have worked -1 years as fireman he-ibre* he is eligible to post 
as elriver <jr may take tho examinatiem for such. In France fireme'ii are almost 
always selected from ame^ng slmpmen eir workme'ii in tho running slie'els feu* which 
workmen unde'rgei a purely prachcal e*xamination, wliich con.siMsin the e*xecutiem 
of some piece of manual weirk. As re'garels the general health f»f a candidate, tho 
general rule is to subject him to a very careful me*elical e.*xamination. It will be 
ceerrectly inferred from this brief resume'* that preimeetiuii ele‘pe*nels mue-h more upon 
tho examination te.st than upon tho past record of the candidate*. In this respect 
French and Btdgiaii roads seem to differ considerably from the practice on the 
American roads. 

(1. Itaia. —On the d main railway systems of Italy tliei following general con¬ 
ditions as to admission to the sy.stein obtain: Apart from day laborers, who 
arei engaged and dise-,harged as occasion arises, tlie* empheyecs of ('acdi class are 
choseui from candidates of Italian nationality under :10 years of age (or years 
of age in the case of soldiers who have just L‘ompl<'te<I military service) on pass¬ 
ing a physical examination. According to the register, candidates wiiohave done 
military service for a period of H years and upwnird, or warrant officers who have 
done 12 years’service and upward, or employees accustomed to constructional 
work are preferred. Engineers, assistant engineers, and liiglier officials generally 
are selected according to the diplomas they hold and after a competitive exam¬ 
ination. Station and office clerks are admitted on certificate from technical or 
lower classical schools where the record shows that they have passed examina¬ 
tions on the Italian language, arithmetic, geometry, and geography. Employees 
of a lower grade are merely re<piired to he able to read and write. All employees 
must serve a probationary period of from 12 to 18 months on the Mediterranean 
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Railway. On t.lio Adriatin conipany'.s road employees are appointed on approval, 
wliicli amountH to tlio saujo tlnn^ as beiiij? a probationer, oul^ the period of 
upi)roval is much lon^o-r. a certain number of years ))eing re<iuired l)efore per¬ 
manent emidoyment is given. Piomotions are usually from the ranks, length of 
service being a secondary consideration, and proficiency, in the opinion of the 
superior officers, being tlie chief test. Promotions from fireman to engine driver, 
from (derk to assist !int station master, and from station master to freight agent 
are usually preceiled by examinations; llke^vise promotions from the lower grades 
of ordinary workmen. 

7. Hunijaky.— A very careful report on tlio conditions of admission and promo¬ 
tion on the Hungarian State railways was made by Mr. Ki.-.s and is published in 
the rcMiorts of tlu^ sixth session of tin; International Railway Congress. In Hun¬ 
gary tin; conditions of admission arc* pra<;tically estahlislied by the conditions of 
admission to the schools, from whii'h the major part of railway em^doyees are 
recruited. Much use is also made of the apprentice system in the workshops of 
the Hungarian State railways. All einploye(;s must he Hungarian citizens and 
familiar with the Magyar language; they must at least be IH years of age and 
their anti'cedents must hi* beyond all reproacli. Promotions take place from the 
ranks almost exclusively and new' recruits are admitted only to the lower grades 
of servici'. 

§7. TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

All railroads appreciate tln‘value of a high .standard of elementary education 
among tlnir employees m all grades of tin* service. Tliis is quite ajiart from the 
as.sistance they render in some eases to the; children of employees, andespecir'iy to 
those W'hose ])arents have Ix'en killed or inpiied in service of the railroads, which 
is given as an act of eliarity or pliilaiithropy. Many railroads, both in the 
United States and ahi'oad.have establislu'd or financially assisted common schools 
in districts where publii; schools w'cre inadixpiati; or weak. In some .special rail¬ 
road schools a little b'chiiical training has hecu introduced in tlie upper grades. 
In gimeral, howevi'r, it may Ix' said tliat liu' American railroads have done very 
little for tlie training of their emiiloyees along technical lines for the special 
departments of siTviee in wdiieli they wck' cngag(*d. European railroads have 
done much more in tliis diixH'tion The American roads usually prefer to take 
only omployei's who havcagoixl preparation by way of a general education in 
reading, writing, arithnu'tic. and sin-h .sub.iccls as are tauglit in the common 
schools, and then to have siicli employees learn by practical exj»erience and from 
directions given them in tlic specified dntn's of their employment by responsihlu 
officials of the road. In Enrope. on the other hand, manv railroads encourage 
their employi'es to get a part of such technical tiaining in scliools eitlier pro¬ 
vided by the company or ofiicially assistixl by the company for that imrpose, 
and in order to do tliis they frequently grant <*niployees a leave of ah.sonee, on 
part or full pay, to attend the higlua bxdinical schools, or grant them special 
privileges by way of leave of ab.seneo during certain hours of tin* day or night to 
pur.siio courses in local schools They sometimes pay the tuition fees fur such of 
their employees as take thc.si' courses. 

A fairly good survey of tlu' w’ork being done throughout Enrope and some 
account of wdiat little w<iik of this charaeter has Ix'on started in America will be 
found in the report of tlie International Railway Congix'ss (sixth session, Paris, 
1000) in answ'er to question .‘U on technical ediKnitum, aiipointmcnt, and promo¬ 
tion, on which reports w’er<' submitted from the railw'ay officials of nearly all 
companies. Perhaps it may Ik* w’ell to review, first <if all, the European regula¬ 
tions on this subject: 

I. Technical education of railway employees in Europe.—1. Sweden. —No 
special schools for subordinate classes of railway men, sindi as conductors, fire¬ 
men, etc., have as yet been estahlishtxl in Swixlen, hut night schools for the more 
advanced education for the statF of Swedi.sh railways is recognized, and a plan 
has been drawm up by tlie Swedish Railway Enqiloyei's Association and has been 
approved by the administration of State railways. This plan will ho put into 
practice in connection with the Sunday and niglit schools, of which there are 
■ some 30, forming a part of the public-school system in the chief towns of Sweden. 
The course will cover 7 months. hours a day and 2 hours in tlie evening on week 
days and 3 hours in tho morning on Sunday. Instruction will cover such subjects 
as writing, arithmetic, geometry, drawing, pliysics, and chemistry and in addi¬ 
tion to these subjects. 3 hours a week devoted to railway science. The instruction 
in railway science will cover the jninciples of motive power and their application 
to hauling railway vehicles, the object of the tender, the different kinds of vehicles, 
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and tli(* arran^tnnont of conplin^fs ami brake^^: also, general ideas about permanent 
way. signals and telograpbing, the make-up of irains, railway time tables, (de- 
iiimiary facts about the conveyance of passengers and goods, and tlie geograjdiy 
ttf Swedish railways. 

It is proposed that regulation and service m.strnctions shall 1 k' taught in the 
>-c<-ond course to beoiganizcd by the railway administration, with the railway 
otlicials as jirofessors. Tins stn'ond cour.s(‘will give (1 hours’h'ctun'S per week 
Ui th(‘ e\ening for 9 months for the permanent way and traffic stafT and 12 
hours of evening lectiir<*s for tlu' locomotive di'jiartmeiit. For the permanent 
\\<iy staff it includes instruction in wnlinL^ bookk(‘(‘ping. algebra, geometry, 
diawing, physics, and railway scituicc. Vnd<*r the latter topic is included hcr<‘ a 
discussion ot “ tin' simplest mi'thods of constructing pt'rniaiu'nt way and bridges, 
stations with tbearrangeiiu'nt of tin* lines, signals and safety ap])lianc<'s, mileage, 
and {•liaracleristics of tin* lines of tin* country.” For those m the locoiiiotive 
di*partment iiistiuclion is givim in writing and bin>kkeeping. algebia and geome¬ 
try, drawing, pliysics, and clieiiiistry. tin* tlieoiy of steam engine.s—“ steam 
boilers, their object and difTeicnf. inetliods of <‘onstni<*tion: thevaiions kinds of 
steam (‘iigines: tlie locoi.iotivcand itsjiarts; tin* loeoniotive's working and motiv<! 
power, (‘tc ”—ainl railway scienc<'. com]ireheinling “ the eir(*(-t the construction 
of tin* permanent way lias upon the motive power of tin* locomotive; flic ]u-in<*i- 
pl(‘s iijion wlii(‘h the di(fen’lit engines and \ elm-h's used ui)on the State lines—tin' 
brakes. Signals, and safely apiiaiatus—.ire constructed; tlie mileage and charac¬ 
teristics ot the liin*s in fin* country." For those m the traffic, department instruc¬ 
tion IS ojft'K'd in wilting. bookl<ce]»ing. antlimclic. and railway sci(‘ncc,<‘ov(*ring 
“ stations, station Iniildings and ])iant, sign.ils and safety a.p])aiatus, the various 
kinds of carriages and Inakes. telcgrajiliy. flu* jiostal sei vice, the geography of 
tin* Swedi.sli lailwavs, the geogia])liy of liu* Noiwegian, Danish, and (lennaii 
railways so far as is leipnred by the traffic ^\lfll tbe^e countries; the booking of 
pa'^sengers, lu^'n-.yi*. and uoxids in aceindaina' witli tin* rates; tin* diff(*renl. kinds 
of ;;auge. Fill tliein* O'*. condu<’fois ol c\])iess trains must, as at iiresi'nt.alti'iid 
a. ( onise in I'’i ein h, t eain.in, oi Ihiglisli. so as to Im* in a iiosiimn to give foreigii- 
e.'s any infoiniatioii lltev may de-iie " 

2. N^'l:\\A^ 'I’he Noi we^i.tii St.lie railways ]iiovide no schools for theliigher 

ad<'s of M*r\ ii e,al though the (b)\ ernment does giant funds for traveling scholar- 
hips. For the lower giailes, liowe\-er. there is a. scliool for insti nction in telegra- 

[)hy In is'iiging to tlie railwav department and intended for em]ilo\.. who aro 

teleg .i| ‘ ists at stations. This iiislruclion is under the direction of tin' ins])ector 
of t(*leg),i[)lis, who is an officnil of tin* Slati* railway administration. The teachers 
beloii.e to tin* railway tclegnipli staff and receive (*x1ra pay for this service. Can¬ 
didates must pass an I'xamination in aiitliniet ic, reading, and writing, and they 
au* taught,in addition to theoretical and piactical tel(*gra])hy, tin* e]eiin*ntsof 
railway accounting and tin* methods of issuing eiH-ular ticki'ts Tlicn* aic two 
technical si'hools ot higher grade, namely, the Flenieiitaiy T<‘chnical School of 
Christiania and the Engineering School of tin* same city. The railway admini.s- 
tration giants sums of money or leavi* of ahseiicf* to I'liahlc railway emphtyees to 
attend these sdiools. The Christiania Eh'mentary Technical School is under tlie 
direction of tlie minister of jnildic works. A course lasts six niontlis, and the 
instruction giv(*namounts to (> hours iierday.aiid includes such snbp*ctsa.sarith- 
metic. elementary mathematics, Noiwegian language, bookkeejmig. ]>hysics, 
mechanics, free-hand and geometrical drawing, theory of coirst ruction, including 
drawing and practical work, and electrical (*iigim*eiing. 

2. SwiT/mii. \Ni). —The railway (•ompiinit*s, as a rule, only attemi>t to promote 
the education of employees by indirect means, such as grants to technical .schools. 
There is no federal railway school, although the cantons and communes, whicli 
are the a<lministrative iHulies for public education, have begun to di'vote .atten¬ 
tion to this blanch of education. Tliero are two excellent teclinical schools open 
t o railway men. 

(ii) The railway .school at Biel opened August 1, 1801. It is suited for the 
training of tin* middle and lowi'r grailes of railway servants, hut the methods of 
training provided by act.ual practice in the service, whicli obtained prior to 
the organization of this school, are htill the more common practiet'. TheSwi.sa 
roads rely upon the aiiprentici' systi'in, which is exclu.sively under tln'ir own con¬ 
trol. The methods of the old apprentice system required a period of from 1 to 
2 years of station service and <» to 12 months for brakemen and shunters, and 
var>ing periods for other grades. In connection with the apprenti<'<^ .system of 
the Swiss railways they encourage their ajipreiitiee.s to attiuid puhliit schools, 
night schools, and sjiecial schools wlierever and wln'iiever feasihh*. The Biel 
railways school received a grant of 4.O00 francs from the Jura-Simplon Railway 
Company, which helped to found the school. Other companies contribute to its 
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work. The school is (“xprosHly intended to take the theoretical and practical 
training of station ofticials, station masters, telegraphists, clerks, and station 
inspectors; also guards and conductors, and also for the office clerks in the 
various dfipartinents. It has a regular 2 years’ course, (x^cupying from 85 to 40 
liours per week, of which 12 hours per week in the first year and 24 hours ix)r 
week in the second year are <levoted to special railway topics, such as railway 
law, tariffs, telegraphy, signaling, permanent way and rolling stock, and first 
aid to the injured. 

The remaining liours are d(;voted to language work, four modern languagi s 
being taught, and to general subjects. Three of the chief teachers are retinal 
railway officials, and the faculty numbers 11. The regular attendance at t)>e 
school was 118 at the beginning of the session for 181)8-1)8. Thirty-nine pupils 
who completed their course .n die siiriiig of 1808 bec'ame at once unsalaried em¬ 
ployees at the differimt railways, utkI in from 1 to 8 months were put on the 
wage list, thus testifying to tlu' practiiuil value of the instruction. 

(6) St. Gallen Railway Sidiool, csuistituting a part <ff' the St. Gallen Training 
School, was ojiened in 181)5. It devotes li'ss attiuition to technical subjects, and 
trains rather for einployiiK'nt in Mk^ ciuitral offices and for station and yard ofli- 
cials. Puri'ly ti^chnical instruction for railway officials and engineers is given at 
the Zurii'h Polytechnic Institute and at the University of Laimnne, and also at 
the advanced technical schools of Winterthur and Burgdorf. 

The St. (iothurd Railway, as indi'cd all the Swiss roads, lays gn^at stress on 
duty of the higlier officials to look after the systematic instruction of all employ- 
(ios directly uinhir them. A fi'w extracts from tlie rules of the St. Gotliard Kail- 
way illustrate tliis. “ Every liookiug-offii'o clerk, who has assi.stants, i.s exiK'cted 
to instruct them in their duties, and see that th(*y learn their Inisiiiess.” “TIk; 
telegraph inspector has move particularly to attend to * * * the training of 
the officials and (‘inployecs connectisl with tin* telegraph sei vice.” “ If a brake- 
man re<iuires any explanation about any of tin' dutieshe has to perform, hv, is lo 
apply to his driver, in the tirst place, and eventually to the chief of liis depot." 
Instructions to guards ainl head guards spe(ufy the duty of instructing all men 
under them. 

Traffic ins])ectors art' retpiired on tlieir tours of in.s]X‘ction to asct'rtain wlietlier 
their subordinates artt pertVtdly actjuaintt d with all tberegulations,instructions, 
circulars, etc.. Unit liave been j.‘'su<‘d. and if they art' not niidersiood or havt'bt't'ii 
misinterprt'ted to give the nece.s.sary explanations and t'lucidatnms. All employees 
of the St. Gothard Road art^ given tnll instruction iii ambulance work and lirst 
aid to the injured in case of accidents and in tlu' u.se of the sanitary materials 
which are providtsl everywht're. Tliest' h'clures are given by the medical men of 
the railway staff. 

While therefore laying emplnisis upon tlie nt'ed of direct instruction of Uieir 
employees by their own offit'ials, the Swiss roads are also tpiiek to recognize and 
support otht'r institutions witli similar aims which are start<'d indepeinh'iitly. 

The opportunities for the liigln'i- officials in connection with such public educa¬ 
tional institutions as tin'Polytechnic Insfituti' at Zurieli are well illustrated in the 
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4. Spain and Poutuoal.—T ho principal railway rompanieK of Spain and Por- 

have devote<l considerable atb'ntion to the education of tlie children of their 
employees. In Valladolid, in tlie north of Spain, wh<‘re one of the principal 
shops is located, the railway company has established a primary school for chil¬ 
dren of its employees. The ^’adiiates Ix^come apprentices in tho shops, and the 
cost of tlio school is borne liy tho company. At Entroncamento the Royal Portn- 
; 4 nese Company has shops and a school, the cost of wliieli is borne by the sick and 
I »ciision fund. Tins is also for elementary instruction for (diildren of tho employees 
I rom C to 15 years of age. Only a few companies have organized schools for the 
iraining of employees; such are the Madrid (Delicias) and tlie LislMin (Santa 
Ai>olonia) schools, both intemh'd to train guards, telegraphists, and train clerks 
for the traffic and lo(!omotiv(‘ departimmts and ac(-oiintant‘s offices. Tho Lisbon 
school admits pupils who wish to become brakemen as well. The number of 
pupils taken is iimitiMl. and jireference is given to the eliildren of active, retired, 
or dead employees. Hereinstnietionisgiveiiin traffic, tariffs, and station aceounts; 
the instruction is given by the liiglier emidoyeesof the railway, who receive extra 
pay for this work. Tho courses tak(* 3 months at the Madrid school and (5 montlis 
at tin* Lisbon school, and pupils who pass a tinal examination are taken on trial, 
and if satisfactory receive appointiiKUits in the railway service. The Amalga- 
mat<‘d Society of Employees of Spanish Railways lias founded a school at Madrid 
for training young men for ttdegraph and railway office work, and tho s(diool is 
under t]i(‘ patronage of tho railway eomjiames. Strictly speaking, howovfu-, no 
e,om]»any in Spain or Portugal has organized any school for tecdinical instruction, 
particularly for railway traction. 

5. Franm;]': and Bi-n.oiUM.—Mr. Jourde's excolhuit report on these two countries, 
present«‘d at the last session ^)f th(‘ International Railway Congress, says that the 
general education need only be purely elementary. exc(*pt in thecasoof inspectors 
and district officials. As to technical education, general opinion favors the ac(j|ui- 
sitioii of it by serving a probationary i»‘riod at the particular duties of tho appoint¬ 
ment. Imt in the case of a certain elassof employees, namely, tho artisans employed 
in the shops, they should he men who have already acquired a thorough knowl- 
I'dgc of th(‘ir trade. Himce, thr(‘e kinds of schools are neci'ssary for candidateH 
loi emiiloymcnt by a railway (“ompaiiy. (1) Primary scliools; (2) higher schools; 
(3) apprenti(;ehhip schools tor workmen. Something has been doim by tluM'ail- 
way administration in ]iroviding the.sc three kinds of schools for the sons(d' their 
emplojn's, a class whi<'ii furnishes tlie best re<Tiiits for railway service. With 
respect t<> primary schools three systems hav** Ix'iui adopted: Oi) The direct man¬ 
agement of tlie sclusds by the railway administration; (h) tlie granting of sub¬ 
sidies to schools attend(‘d by tluMdiildren of railway families; (c) the founding of 
scliolarships reserved for sons of employi'es. Secondly, with res]>ect to higher 
s(diools. only tlu' thii'd nudhod is in actual prai-tice, although all tliree methods 
jmrsned in the case of primarv schools might be, under certain circumstances, 
advisable. Tho French and Belgian railroads. Iio\V(wer, do not control any liiglier 
schools or subsidize them, but do give, frequently. Hcliolarsliij)s to the sons of rail¬ 
road employees. Thirdly, with respect to appreiitic(‘slnp schools for workmen, 
the Fnuich state railways utilize the public evening schools. The Orleans Com¬ 
pany has established, in connection witli its largi* worksliop, evening clas.ses for 
the teaching of physical science, applied matliemati(^s, and mechanical draw¬ 
ing; likewise, tlie Nortliern Comi>any lias te(dinical classes at La Chapelle, and 
lessons are given in drawing at their principal workshops. Other companies fol¬ 
low the same g(meral method, and there is a general tendency not to lo.se any 
opportunity of affording workmen every chance of becoming tirst-class artisans. 

d. Italy.— Not one of the Italian railway companies lias a complete scheme for 
tho technical instruction of its employees arranged on a sy.steinatic basis. One 
company has afforded its employees every facility to attend courses, especially 
those in electro-teobnics, at the polytecdmic schools at Turin. There is a school 
for ffrenien apiu’entices which was first established at Piedmont and a little later 
at Bnsalla, as early as 1853. Other schools wore established later, and by agree¬ 
ment in 1885 the companies operating the three great Italian railway systems 
consented to maintain these schools, of which the following exist: 

On the Mediterranean system, the schools of Milan, Turin, Alexandria, Rivarolo, 
Pisa, Rome, and Napie.s. 

On the Adriatic system, the schools of Verona, Venice, Bologna, Florence, and 
Fopia. 

On tho Sicilian system, a mixed school for apprentice firemen and apprentice 
artisans held alternately at Palermo ami Messina. 

The instruction in these schools is l)(>th theoretical and practical and is given 
by the mechanical engineers of the companies. 
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The theoretical course takes 0 months and comprises the following subjects; 
(1) Arithmetic and geometry; (3) physics and chemistry; (3) the steam engine; 
(4) rolling Ht(x;k; (5) traffic regulations. 

The practical c-ourHo consists iu actual work as apprentice at the work of fire¬ 
man for a whole year. 

Apprentices are admitted between the ages of 19 and 26 years, on passing an 
examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and a test in practical work. 

At the end of the course, and on the result of tlie examinations, those appren¬ 
tices who are considered sufficiently advanced obtain a certificate of proficiency; 
the others are either discharged or allowed to follow the course again, according 
to the marks obtained: the most capable receive prizes in the form of savings- 
bank accounts opened at the company h expense. 

The number ot firemen prepari'd by the school is not sufficient to till all vacan¬ 
cies, and other laborers are einidoyed to ac-t as firemen, but these can not com¬ 
pete for drivers’ certificates till 4 years after tlnor appointment as firemen. 

In 1690 the Medit<iiTanean Oonipany (‘stablished special schools for artisan 
apprentices in connection with theii- priiadpal shops at Turin and Naples, the 
re^ilations for wliich were as folhnvs: 

(1) The instruction comprises bot h theoretical and practical training; the whole 
course extends over a years, according to a fixed schedule: (2) a maximum of 
20 apprentiees per annum, seh'eted from among the sons of workmen and employ¬ 
ees of the eompany, were admitted to the first year's course; (3) as soon as their 
names were entered on the register they were e()nsid(u-ed to be on the company's 
staff and eligible to benefit from the sick and benefit fund. After tlu'y hud 
attended the eourst'.s for 3 years and had pas.sed the final examinations, they were 
at once employed as artisans; (4) a])pn‘ntices who failed to pass in the final 
examination might, n(^v«‘itbelesh. l)e employed a.s workmen in th (3 sh<jps. This 
plan did not work well, because the puijils felt they were permanently admitted 
as employees as soon as th(‘y (‘iitered tlie .scliool New regulations, dated Novem¬ 
ber, 1897, limit the number (ff’ pu))i]s to 40, and provide for the admission of new 
pupils only every 3 years, so that tlu' saim^ pupils follow the 3-year course through. 
Pupils are no longer on the staff ot tlu‘ company, but may be appointed as arti¬ 
sans only after serving an IH-months’ pro])ationary period. Only boys from 14 to 
17 years of age, sons of employoi^s, are admitted to tlie school. They are paid a 
small wage from the date ot admission. Ther(‘is one private preparatory school 
for the training of employe(*s in Italy, and this i.s partially subsidized by the Gov- 
einment. Italian railways mieourage tlie cliildrcn of employees to attend school 
by granting them passes to the lusarest place wliere suitable schools are located. 
The Mediterranean Railway grant t'd 3,0()i) such passes and the Adriatic Company 
2,000 in tlie last 2 school yc^ars, IH37-189!). Primary s<“liools liave also been founded 
and aided by Italian railways, and two colb'gj^s, one at (’eccano and one at Veroli, 
have also been established through very lii)eial financial arrangements effected 
with the management of existing colleges at these plac*^s. 

7. Hungary.— A rather novel experiment was tried by the minister of ways of 
communication and public work in Hungary, in the establishing of a new insti¬ 
tution specially <levoted to training men for railway service. This school is 
organized by the government minister and tlie managers of the various railway 
companies in the Kingdom. It is conducted and controlled by a board of inspec¬ 
tors, of which the under secretary of state in the iinnistry of commerce is presi¬ 
dent, and other members of the Government, and a representative from each par¬ 
ticipating railway administration, are memb<*rs. This commission makes rules 
for the school, subject to the approval of the minister of commerce. With a few 
exceptions the profe.s.sors may be chosen only from persons wlio have seen actual 
railway service, so that the work is essentially practical rather than theoretical. 
Pupils are divided into three classes. Regular pupils recommended by the partici¬ 
pating administrations and tho.se wlio present themselves for the complete course; 
private pupils who are already on the active staff of a railway and who are sent 
by the railway administration for a part of the course with a view to making up 
deficiencies and to pa.ssing the final examinations in the subjects taught at the 
schools; and la.stly, voluntary pupils, who are also railway employees in actual 
service voluntarily attending some of the lectures and not required to pass an 
examination. The equivalent of a higli-school education in this country is the 
standard required for admission to this school. Pupils must bo at least 18 years 
of age. Tile rocjuirc'd .subjects ot instruction are: The technology of railways, 
telegraphy, the working service, the commercial service, the geography of rail¬ 
ways, the history of railways, railway legislation, especially as regards the funda¬ 
mental laws of the constitution and the administration of the Kingdom, commer¬ 
cial arithmetic and railway bookkc'eping, and also the description of articles of 
commerce; Fpiich and German are optional. 
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At the end of 1 year pnpilfl are required to serve 3 months as apprentices at a 
railway station, after wliidi they are appointed to the staff of a railway, provided 
they produce a certificate from the railway administration with which they 
served as apprentice stating? that they fulfillc'd th(dr duties in a satisfactorv man¬ 
ner, and further provided that after their apprenticeship they pass a satisurctory 
examination on the work of the school. The school tiius organized has l>o(m in 
actual operation for 13 years, and has supplied annually to the railways about 
iiOO employees, who form the nucleus of a staff of employ(‘e.s w(‘ll trained for 
responsible positions in connection with the commercial service, the telegraph 
service, and the traffic deiiartments of Hungarian railways. 

For the mechanical department, when‘ special scientific; training is required, 
reliance is placed upon the teclinical high schools, at which the' minister of com¬ 
merce has established 40 scholarships, given to young men with tlie und<;rstand- 
ing that during the summer Iiolidays when the high school is closed they must 
serve an apprenticeship in the State railway worksho]), for whicli tliey are paid at 
the rate or 2 florins per day. There are also special schools for ap])reiiticcH in the 
workshops, and the general management of the Hungarian railways has created 
a considerable number of institutions to promote the welfare of their employees, 
and to provide general educational fa(nlitic*s for their children. 

8. En(ilani). —Perhaps the most notable; illustration of the attention that is 
devoted to the education of railway enqdoyees by tlu' English corporations is that 
of the shops and schools of the London ami Nortliwcstern Railway. Thrc'e insti¬ 
tutions organized along similar lines arc; establislu'd as follows: (I) Tlie Mc'chan- 
icK Institution at Crewe, espc-cially designed for the locomotive department of 
the service; (2) the Viaduct^Iustitutc; at Ejirlestown, for tlie wagon department; 
(3) the Science and Art Institute at Wolverton. for the carri<vge department of 
the service. The cliicd mechanical engineer of tlie London and Northwestern 
Railway, Mr. F. W. Webb, is the president of the Alecluinics Institution, and 
similarly the wagon superintendemt'and the carriage; supenntcuuhuit.rcespc'ctively. 
are the presiding officers of the institutions at Earle.stown and Wolverton. The 
Orewe Mechanics Institution is maiiagc'd by a c'ouncil of 31 members, 3 appointed 
by the; directors and 28 ejected by the adult full ineunbers of the institution from 
among persons nominated by the directors anel members. Tiie directors re;tain 
jeractical control. Any person f>ver 13 years of age may be admitted to member¬ 
ship u]u>n payment of 7s. Od. per annum as full members, Os. as lilirary members 
or news-room incumbers, and Is. 3d. per lialf se'ssKm as class members. A pay¬ 
ment of CO constitutes a life member. A gymnasium, iradiiig rooms, game rooms, 
hall, and smoking rooms are provieled in addition to tlie evening classes, for 
which the school is specially organize.*d. 

Courses are offered in all elementary English studies, in French, music, short¬ 
hand, mechanical drawing, physics, chemistry, electricity, higher mathematics, 
mechanics, physiography, and hygiene. Courses begin in September and liontinue 
through to May. All full members are admitted free. E.xaminations are held 
and prizes otfered. Scholarships are also provided. At the last distribution of 
juizes, which took place at a public gathenng largely atteudi'd on November 28, 
IhOO, addresses were made by Lord Stalbridge, the chairman of tfie railway coin- 
jiany, by Mr.Webb, the president of the institution, by the Bislio]) of Chest(T,and 
by .Sir William Proece. tlio well-known authority on the subject of electricity, all 
speaking in the highest terms of the practical value of the tliorough work done 
by the institution. 

The total cost of this institution for the year 18119 was between $8,000 and 
$0,000, of which the railway company paid in apiirentice priuniums about .$2,r)00, 
the balance being made up of iiicoim; from membership fi'es. This institution 
has been very successful, and from it the comiiaiiy has had no difficulty in select¬ 
ing young men for any class of work carried on at its shops in Crew^e. This was 
till' primary object of the railway company when tliey establislu’d th<; institution 
in 1840. There is besides in tlie towm a technical institute, which is under the 
<‘ontrol of the town council. The railway company pri’fers to keep entire control 
of its own institution, and therefore does not accept any grant of funds from the 
town council. The Viaduct Institute at Earlestown and tlie Wolverton Science 
and Art Institute are conducted in very much the same manner, and are intended 
to be of practical value along genera! educational lines as w'ell as to have a direct 
influence upon th^ersonnel of the railway staff. 

9. Germany.' —the higher technical education for the engineering corps of 
railroad officials chiefly engaged in the construction departments and mainte¬ 
nance of way departments of the Gennan railroads, reliance is had upon special 


1 See discussion •' Eisenbahnschulen ” In Roll's Encyklopadlo, Vol. Ill, p 1295, ff. 
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cmirHefl in the onj^neering a(;hool8, technical schools, and imivorsities. which arc 
(h)V(‘riiment inatitutiona. For the'higher administrative officials, llie goneial 
staff, and the rank and file of sni)«‘iintcn<lents, and others engaged in practical 
railroading, the ])roldem of a suitable educational training, apart from the exp('ri- 
ence gained in practical service, is just as real and pressing one in Germany as in 
other countries. There are those who recommend special schools, railroad acad¬ 
emies, etc., to bo conducted in connection with the technical high schools, and those 
who recommend special courses on railroadinj^intheuniversities. Both these j'latis 
have been tried. The reciuirements for admission to the spectial schools are pretty 
g(mcrally understood to be the same as for admission to the teclinical higli schools: 
that is, a good general education, and in the conduct of the schools, the ])reference 
is decidedly in favor of having the lectures and instruction given by practical offi¬ 
cials in the railway service. In connection with the Prussian State railways 
special classes and courses of study were already provided by some (>f tlie radroad 
ilirectorates as long ago as 1866. These were for special classes of officials and 
such instruction was formally organized by ministerial decree of the Government 
<lated March 11, 1878. The plan comprises meetings at the principal railroad 
stations once or twice a week, in which most of the officials participate. The 
office and station officials, trainmen, shopmen, freight employees, enginemen, and 
others take part in specified courses. Attendance is optional for the majority of 
the men. For some officials who have to pass periodical (‘xaminations it is (com¬ 
pulsory. Tim instruction covers the rules and regulations, the princiides of 
machinery and its operation, signaling, custom regulations, rates, railroad geog- 
r^ihy, etc. Also railroad law and the organization of railroad officials as State 
officers is taught. For the office force there is usually a greater number of 
lectures provided in half-y(car (courses. 

In 1884 in Wiirtteinberg courses similar to those in Prussia were provided. In 
1882 the Rhine Railroad Company founded a technical railroad scliool at Nippes. 
which is a State institution opened to all employees in administrative work, and 
intended to prepare for the position of superintendent in the various grade's of 
railroad service. There is also, in conmection with this school, a .scchool for 
apprentices in the lower grades of labor. A number of other such s(chools exist 
throughout G-ermany. Such schools were establislied at the principal sliops of 
the Prussian railways by order of the Government, dated December 21,1878. Tlie 
period of instruction covers 4 years, and the entire training is intended to turn 
out a first-cla.ss mechanic. Pupils an* admitted at the age of 14 and not ohh'r 
than 16 years of age. In a few exci^ptional (cases the maximum agee is fix<al at 
18. Pupils must have completed the courses in the elementary publi<c schools. 
Instruction is fr('(* and the discipline is strict. The chances for permam'ut 
employnumt for those who go through thesecourses Hucc(cssfully is good. During 
the ]i(cnod of instruction pupils are paid a daily wage, beginning with 80 pfennigs, 
or about 20 (.cents, in the first year, and after that subject to an iiucrease of 10 
pfennigs every 6 months, with the exception of period in wliich the increase is 
20 pfennigs, so that during the last half year of the course they receive the daily 
wage of 1^ marks, or about 116 cents. Pupils are also permitted to participate in 
the.sick benefits to which regular workmen are admitted. At the encl of the 
fi.scal year 1899-00, the numner of apprentices in siu'h Prussian State schools 
was 1,745. Similar schools exist throughout the various German States. 

The following account of the railway school at Breslau, as described in a Gor¬ 
man periodical,is given by Mr. Eaton: 

The railway school at Bre.slau opened in October, 1897, under the control of the 
Royal Railway directors, teaches theoretical science and prepares candiclates for 
appointment as secretaries and superintendents in the traffic and freight depart¬ 
ments, and also gives employees already in the service opportunities for attending 
courses of lectures. The teachers are railway officials and appointed liy the rail¬ 
way directors. The discipline of the school is the same as that on the railway. 
Lectures takt^ jilace between 8 and 11 a. m., and on 3 days of the week from Octo¬ 
ber to the end of March. 

Frecpient oral examinations are held. The courses are prescribed as follows: 

1. Constitutional law' of the State and the Empire, organization of the deiiart- 
ments of the State and the Empire, executive government of the Prussian State 
railways, internal regulations of the offices: Thirty lectures. 

2. Principal provisions of the law, or procedure of the law, as to the tutorial 
functions and jurisdiction of the administration, discipline, law, and the regula¬ 
tions applying to officers and employees: Fifteen lectures. 

3. Geography: Ten lectures. 

4. Officers’ benevolent institutions: Ten lectures. 

6. Workingmen’s benevolent institutions: Twelve lectures. 
a 
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0, Political economy: Ten lectures. 

7. Cashier’s department: Twenty lectures.' 

8. Account keeping: Twenty lectures. 

9. Arrangonieiits as to fares and freight rates for and additional pay to tlu! tram 
staff: Six lectures. 

10. Nt‘W lines (laws dealing with railway undertakings, preliminary works, 
compulsory purchase, survey, regulations as to construction): Seventeen lectures. 

11. Stores department: Eight lectures. 

1::3. Workshops department: Six lectures. 

18. Audit department: Nineteen lectures. 

U. Hates department: Fifteen lectures. 

15. Custom.s and taxes: Fifteiui l«*ctnres. 

10. Utilization of rolling stock: Eight lectures. 

11. Technical Education of Railway Employees in the United States.— 
A. The Practice of American Railways.— In reply to the question: Is the 
technical e<lncation furnisiu'd by the railroad to its employees? If so, to what 
exti'ut and to what grades of service? llenlies were received from 40 roads in the 
United States operating 11‘U85.8 miles of line and employing (138,023 employees. 
Twenty of these roads replKsl that no techni(;al education was furnisluid hy tluun. 
The n'jdics received from the other 20 roads operating 55,602 miles of line and 
employing 880,802 employees are as follows: 

Is Technical Education Fitrnished |{Y the Rahjcoad to its Emi»i.oyeks? 
If So, to Wuat Extent aud for What Grades of Service? 

1 . 

No, except in the way of reading rooms supplied with gimeral and toidmical 
lit*‘ratur(‘. W(! also (“iicourago the use of the privileges afforded by the technical 
correspondence schools. 


{<() Special technical instruction IS given all iium engaged on locomotives or 
traiiD ■>!’ having do with tlio train service. They are re(inir<*d to pass certain 
fiTspu ’ii (‘xuminations. 

{(>) A cur fitted with every modern device for the particular technical educa¬ 
tion which they need, and under competent instructor?!, is moved about the system. 


The company furnishes no technical (Hlucation to its employees. Employees in 
all gra<les are encourage«l to ac<iiiire a knowl(MlgU3 of the techni(!al principles 
involved m tluur work and facilities are put in their way for obtaining tlio same 
outside of working hours in rea<ling rooms and Railway Young Men's Christian 
Associations, where instiuctors are provided. 

4. 

Technical education is affordcsl employees of the transportation department 
through the medium of instruction cars 0 (iuipped with necessary apparatus and 
charts. These in charge of competent instructors visit division points on the line 
periodically. 

5. 

No technical education is furnished by company, but all employees are eiiconr- 
ageil to ac(iuire such knowledge outside of working hours. 


0 . 

No. They are encouraged to take tuition in the Scranton International Corre¬ 
spondence Schools and other similar institutions upon favorable terms. 


In the transportation and machinery departments: Apprentices to the trades of 
machinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers, tinsmiths, car^nters, and painters are 
taken at the principal shops of the company and serve a term of apprenticeship, 
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varying from 8 to 4 years, according to age, being released on attaining: their 
majority. Some of the machinist’s apprentices are given special instructions in 
niecdianical drawing as a part of their apprentice course, but aside from the fore¬ 
going no technical education is furnished by this company. 

In the road department: No. 

8 . 


Technical education is furnished i)y the company to employees in practically 
all grades of the service with the e.xception of officials. 


Technical education is encouraged among employees engaged in the macdiinery 
an<l lo(^omotive departments. Air brake rules and appliances are provided for 
the instruction of enginemen. 

10 . 

There is practically no techui(.-al education furnished to employees, although 
some literature has been furnished engineers au<l lireinen from time to time. 

!l. 

In train service the technical e<lu('ation furnished hy this company consi.sts of 
special instructions to trainmen in regai <1 to the use of air brakes and air signals, 
for which pnrpo.ses wo have fitted up a (‘ar lo bo n.sed o.spt‘cially in connoction 
therewith. Inrefercncotoappreiiticesinour sliops, if special ability is shown, they 
are promot(3d to our drawing office, wlu're they receive technical experience in 
mechanical engineering. 

Firemen for locomotives arc furni.shi'd d<K‘um(‘nts for study, and. if tlioyare 
succH.'ssful in passing first, second, and tliird yi'ur I'xaminatioiis, are (pialified as 
engineers and assigned to special or regular si'rvico, civil soi vice govoniiiig. Aside 
from this class of employees and appr(*ntices m shops, technical education is not 
furnished by the company. 

13. 

For instruction in the use of certain appliances, such as air brake.s, we have 
working models at variou.s places, with instructors to explain tludr operation: we 
employ travel mg officers to rid(M)ii locomotives to instruct enginemen a.s to proper 
iiKdhods of firing and handling th<‘ (‘iigiiie, and ]iav(! established reading rooms at 
th<‘ division points, wheiv^ employees may hav«* acci’ss to curnuit railroad litera¬ 
ture. Many of our men ai e members of railroad teclini<'al correspondence schools, 
and we foster in every way such plans for their educational benefit. 

14. 

Yes. This i-<uapany takes apprentices in its shops and makes them thorough 
mechanics; also in train service educates them in the use of air brakes, steam 
iieat, light, etc. 

15. 

The company does not furnish any technical education to its employees, although 
such an education is considered very beneficial and generally jiroves to be a great 
aclvantage to young men entering the employ «if the company in certain lines of 
sm-vice, particularly in the engineering and motive-power departments. 

16. 

Technical education is furnished machinery-department apprentices, for whom 
a regular night school is maintained at the company’s machine shops. 

17. 

In train service, yes, in connection with the operation of air brake and signal 
appliances. 

In electric service, no. In many positions in tins department a technical edu¬ 
cation is nec^sary. 
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18. 

In air-brako work only. 

19. 

Technical education is onconragod among employeos engaged in the machinery 
and locomotive (le])artmi‘nts. Air-brako rules amt appliances are provided for 
the instruction of engiiiemen. 

20 . 

Technical education is given in the handling of air brakes, steamdieat appli- 
anc(‘.s, apphanc(‘s for lighting passenger cars, etc., by the use of instruction car, 
under charge of an instructor, men are first instructe<l and then examined. 
Should a man fail to pass satisfactory examination, he is again required to attend 
car for instnietiou.and a.second (‘xamination given. If he is then unsatisfactory, 
he is either dropped from the .service or put in some otlnu’ grade of employment. 
This instruction covers all men engaged in train and yard service of every grade. 

From these loiilii's it will he .seen that very little in tlio e<liicational lim' outside 
of wliat may be called the* apprentice system is umhTtakiui by American railroads. 

Mr. (leorge B. Leighton, president Los Angeles Tenninal Railway. St. Louis, 
in Ins report to the International Railway Ouigress, says: “Tlie (‘dueation of 
railway emjdoyees and managers in (he United States is at present nmhu-going a 
.state of marked revolution. Witli two exi'eidions. * * * there was no elbu t 
on the part of railway compani(‘s in the United Stab's to off<T special education 
for the training of young men ami appK'utices until witlun th»'l>ast decade. There 
are now, however, a number of schools tlirougliont tlie country which have added 
a course for mechanical engineers, adapting tht'ir stmlents to tlio work of the 
mechanical departimuit of railways. Tln^ courses in lliesi' .seliools are lM*ing 
extended and (feveloped yearly.’’ A list of 28 juiiicipal b'chnical schools in the 
United States, in many el whu'h tuition i.s frei', is given in Mr. Leighton’s r<*port. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad opened a teelinical school at Mount Claire, Md., 
February 1, 1S85; loO pupils took the examination for admission, and 'lO passed. 
Mr. Leigliton gives the tollewing account of this school, and also of the Brooks 
Techni -al School, opened January ir>, 1 m,h 2, in eoimection witli the Brook.s Loco¬ 
motive Works, at Dunkirk. N. Y., and intended for the benefit and use of the 
apprmitices in the I'lnploy of (hose works: 

(a) The Baltimvrv ami Ohio TcchuiatlSchool. —Tholiteraryirainingatfirstcon- 
sistedof algebra,grometiy, and ehuiientary physics, with fri'e-handandmeclianical 
drawing. Then* was a great deal of sliop work, the instructor accompanying the 
boy.s into tlie shui>s. dir<‘cting their work, and t'xamining them there to see how 
well they understood what lliey were <l<»ing. Tlio instructor also tauglii tiiem 
tlio use and c;ire of tools and maclnnery and the nature of tlio material used. 
The hoys at first were trained as iiuKdnnist.s, brass tim.sher.s, carpenters, steam and 
gas ])ipe fitters, molders, upholsterers, draftsmen, painters, hridgo builders, and 
engineers. 

In President Garrett's order e.stahlishing the .school, wliicli is dated January lo, 
188.>, an examining board, consisting of three instructors in the school and two 
medical examiners. wa.s providc'd for; the different classes of apprftptices were 
established, and the pay for each class wa.s given. The students were n'quired to 
wear uniforms, the first suit being furnished free, and renewals at the expense of 
the stmlents, the payments being arranged in installments. Apprentices w<;ro 
graded, according to ability and intelligimce, into three classes, and the road 
exacted the privilege of keeping in its service such apprentices as were comiieteiit 
for at least 3 years after graduation. 

The school was closed in the autumn of 1887 on account of the financial condi- 
ticii of the Baltimore and Oliio Railroad. 

{b) The Brooks 'Technical School.—Tim officers of the works at the inauguration 
of the school stated that it was their intention to institute a high degree of excel¬ 
lence among their apprentices—first, by refusing all unfit applications, and second, 
by using special endeavors to afford them every advantage to become not only 
skillful and competent workmen, but also to educate them in the principles under¬ 
lying mechanical construction and afford them opportunities to study and practice 
elementary m^hanical drawing. Hence, no applicant would bo acceptecl until a 
full investigation as to his character and elementary education had been made. 

To the school was assigned the entire third floor of the new office building, the 
room having been fitted up with all modern school furniture and appliances. 
Competent instructors were employed, text-books, drawing instruments, and all 
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needed supplies were furnished, and the school opened with all the apprentices in 
the employ of the company, to the number of about 85, in attendance. 

The rules for admission required that every applicant be an apprentice in the 
works and at least 18 years of a^e, of good moral character, with a fair knowledge 
of the ordinary English branches of education, and able to write lembly. The 
sessions of the school were held Monday, Wednesday, and Friday nights of each 
week from 7 to 0 o’clock, and instruction was given in penmanship, spelling, arith¬ 
metic, algebra, geometry, physics, and mechanical drawing. Prizes were offered 
for excellence in scholarship and regular att(‘ndance. 

The school thus established continued with varying attendance for about 5 
years, since whicli time it has not be(‘n continued, principally owing to tla^ fjict 
that the apprentice system of the works does not admit of suftit-ient new material 
with whicdi to maintain a satisfactory attendance and owing to the growing dis¬ 
inclination of the anprmiticcs to attend the school at night after working full 
time in the shoiis during the daytime. The report states, however, that the 
results obtained by this new departure have proven of a highly satisfactory 
(diaracter. Many of the young men who availed themselves of the opportunities 
offered now occupy responsible positions on railroads and in our shops and drafting 
departimmt, and can trace the foundations of their usefulness to this and other 
conqianii's to tlie instruction therein received. 

B. The oeneuai. need for education of railway employees. —Mr. J. Shirley 
Eaton,^ in a comprehensive report on “ Ediu-ational training in railway servicis” 
speaks of the general <)]>portnnities Avhich the railroad has for educational work. 
The railway library, for example, is somothing which bythousecif the baggage 
car and the' highly organized train and stal ion staff can bc' cui (-nlated over a wide 
territc.)ry at no expense. The Boston iind Albany Railroad has had a traveling 
library since 1800, and its annual circulation at thc^ prcjsent time (1808) is about 
8,000 liooksper year. It receives donations of money and books, but is chiefly 
suppurteci by donations from tlie company. The library of the railroad branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of New York City was founded in 
1847 by Mr. (^)rnehus Vanderbilt and contains 7,500 volumes, oncs-teiitli of which 
are more or less technical. Books were dediveved during the year 1808 to 724 
readers along the lines of the New York Ci'iitral Railroad. Thci Baltiiiioro and 
Ohio free circulating library is located at Baltiiiioie, and has licon sedected witli 
special reference tc) the wants and tastes of the c‘m])loyees and thedr familicis, and 
books are circulated free to (‘inployoes at any point on the Baltimore and Ohio 
lines. It is sustained by voluntary contributions of monciy and books by oflic-eis 
and employees of the railroad and hy outsiders interested in this work. It began 
work in 1845 with 4,500 volumes, the nucleus of which was a collection of 000 
volumes donated hy John W. Garrett in 1800. The first year over 10,000 volumes 
were circulated, and there has been a steady growth sincu tliat tune up to 1800, 
when 89,505 volumes were taken out hy 2,500 borrowers. The hooks travel over 
8,000 miles of railway system. The library now contains about 14,000 volumes. 
The Wells Fargo Express Company has also organized a traveling library among 
its employees. . 

In Mr. Eaton’s valuable report there will bo found a series of answers to <in(‘S- 
tions propounded to leading railroad men on the subjects of: (1) Gimeral educa¬ 
tion of railway employees; (2) the apprentice system, and (3) education for the 
mechanical department. They indicate that considerable thought is being devoted 
to this sublet by railroad officers, but do not bring out any additional facts con¬ 
cerning the practice of American roads other than those already exhibited in 
replies quoted in the answers to the (luestion on the K(!hedule of your expert agent. 
Both Mr. Eaton and Mr. Leighton, in the reports alreaily referred to, discuss at 
considerable length the opportunities offered by the colleges, universities, and 
technical schools to furnish an education in engiuei'ring adaptinl to railroad uses 
and in commercial economics adapted to the office and general staff ot railroad 
administration. There is a tendency and a willingness on the part of the Aniei-- 
ican institutions for higher learning to meet any well-defined need in theconi- 
munity and to specialize and adapt specific courses to this end. Opportunitp'S 
for the study of railway transportation and economics are now offered in special 
courses at the following universities: Chicago, Cornell, Harvard, Illinois, Leland 
Stanford Jr., Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Purdue, Wisconsin, Yale, and 
others, in most of which there are also good railway nu'chanical engineering 
courses. There are also a number of s])ecial schools which are in great 
among practical railway officials, such as the Massachusetts In.stitute of Tech¬ 
nology, the Troy Polytechnic, and the Stephens Institute, which have excellent 
engineering schools. 

> Sa'O Ka^>rt of tlic (’ommlsiloncr of I';<hi(Titum,lHys-‘J'.>,Vol I,('hap XVII,pp 871-y.>5. 
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Few college men, comparatively speaking, g<> into railway aervice (‘xcopt 
from the engineering courses. A table. T)r rather .some notes based on a large 
number of inquiries, are given in Mr. Entims report. Mr. Leighton, at a meeting 
of the New Yiu'k Railway Club in .Faimaiy. outlined tin' topics of instruc¬ 
tion whicli might be covered in a college course prepan‘d es])ecially for railway 
service, and which could be expected to bring into sucli s«‘rvic(‘. e.sp(‘Cially in the 
administrative staff, men well preparinl for rapid jiromotion. Mr. Leighton 
state<l his views as follows. 

The course as lierein planned is uinhu' consid'Tation at Harvard, It will be 
divided under several headings, the whole r<'(|uiring sevt'ral yeais’ work, and the 
graduate will receive some iiroper degree. The first yixir woidd he <levoted priii- 
cijially to.sulqccts which iMUong to anycour.se of hlxual education.sueli as mod(*rn 
languages, history, and political economy During tli(‘ >e( ()i)d year a heginning 
will be made of subjects pertaining din'ctly to railways, and the third and fourth 
years wholly devoted to railway and transpoitation .snhjrct.s. 

The following tith's suggest theni.selvi*^ under winch most of the instruction 
would natmally la* giouped: 

1. Hc<ni<>mi<‘s.~-{<i) ///■.s7(U7Cu/.—R elating to the conditions of ciunnierce jirior 
to the advent of railways. Transportation and distribution in IHOn, both by land 
and water. Limitations of coniniorce and travel. 

(b) 7V<>_///V.—Tlie jirim-iples governing trallic. (‘.sp<'i‘ially in relation to various 
kinds of commoditie.s. State and ntlier railway coitiniivsioners: their history ainl 
necessity and duties. Aiiiericaii and fonngn cninmissKuiers: liow they may h<‘ of 
great assistance to the <‘orporation and public, or di.sastnni.s to the interests of 
both. 

(c) .s'oen/b—The railway as a social factor, .showing tlic conditions of harmoni¬ 
ous relations with the people and with the aiitlionty nf the State; the Government 
control or regulation of railways at home ami aLro.id. 

((/) Lubo/'.—The relation of labor to i aihvavs. F.alxu- organizations, beneficial 
and ji.irmftil. E.xanqjb^s of [nofit slianng Fiilurc rclahoiis as levittwed to-day. 

(c) (!r()(/raj>Jiirnl. —Differences in geographic (onditioiis affecting traffic, such 
as Ikistein system of dense iralllc and those built in advance (»f ;ictnal need in the 
\V(‘st Tin* difficulties attending opcn-ation of bglit Iraffii- over long distances. 

2 Lrii'il.—(<i) Position ot the railway under the common and statute law. 
What a lailway may and may not do lasi'-es and owiier^hi]) of oth<‘r lines from 
a legal taiidpoint. Receivers; their duties and responsibilities. Liabilities to 
the Srao' and individuals. 

ihi.siiicss iii<iii<igriiienf.-~l<i) 'J'hr opirnhoii o/ llir niilirag —Dutie.s of various 
officers ;ind their lelations to each other. Detailed stiidy of organization, with 
special study of ap])roved e.xamples in ;\men<-a and Europe Duty of g(‘neral 
manager. The economic handling of traffic from an operative .-ifandjxnnt. The 
telegraidi as used on railways. 

(b) Fmoncm/.—Railway accounting Study of .''ome aiipiovasl examples, with 
remarks oil other methods. Duties of trciismcr .and auditor, (bipital and .securi¬ 
ties of railways. Bonds, .stocks, ear trusts, etc Thej^tatns of the holders of 
thes«! to the control of property. 

4. Meclianiail. —(a) The hxroinotivc, steam engiing dynamo, and 

motor. Conditions under which the work must be done, (bus and their moving 
parts. 

(b) Kquiiment.—The adaptation of it to tlu* work in hand The varying 
demands or traffic nece.ssitate mat(^rial diftVrences, but the elements of efficient 
equipment now fairly under.stood, 

•a. (hvil en(jhieeri)i(j.—{a) i/asfor/co/.—Development of the tramway from the 
cart road, and the further development of the modern railway. The .surmount¬ 
ing of early difficultie.s, public oppo.sition, and tlie lack of proper track and 
equipment. 

(b) Locaf/on.—Fundamental principles of economicalpermanentways. Proper 
lo(‘ation of line. Grades; their etfect on operation. 

C. Railroad trade schools.— Mr. Walter G. Berg, chief engineer of tlie 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, presented a papiu' at the eighteenth annual convention 
ot the Eastern Maintenance of Way Association, held at Saratoga, September 19, 
1900, in which he discussed the question of “Education of railroad men.” This 
is a subject to which he has devoted attention for a number of years. He has 
visited the leading technical and trade schools in Europe and similar institutions 
in this country. He maintains that there are three principal points to be kept 
distinctly in mind in any discussion of this question: (1) Clear division to be 
recognized between the higher and middle cla.sses of railroad men and preparatory 
education suitable for each: (2) the higher class, offering the material for which 
the future managers, professional and heads of departments, may be drawn, should 

I C—VOL XVii -Oi—-50 
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be provided for by special railway departments at existing colleges and by adding 
general railway subjects to the present curriculum of tlie technical departments 
of colleges; (8) tlie middle class of railway employees, comprising young men 
entering the railroad service in subordinate positions of all kinds, many of whom 
will some day fill the large number of responsible minor ra]lroa<l positions of 
trust, should re<‘eiv<% after fijaving the ordinary school conr.'^e, a special short 
preliminary schooling adapted to the particular d(*partmental work they expect 
to take up on (mtering a railroad shop, gang, or office. 

This special education will be gained most a<lvantageously in a special railroad 
trade school, and such schools should be cstablislu'd wherever jHissible throughout 
th(5 country. 

Mr. B(*rg’s id('a is that th<‘se schools would be to railroad work what good com¬ 
mercial scliools and business colleges are to business. They would come in between 
the regular publi(;-school course and a boy's entianci' into j)ractical railroading. 
It would not neces.saTily take very long to give a bright American boy with a 
good public-school education a general familiarity with tlie techni<ine of one or 
more departments of railway service and a broader sympathy with the railway 
busine.ss as a whole, which would facilitate his snbseipient advancement. An 
outline of a plan for such schools w.is publislnsl liy Mr. Berg as long ago as 1887. 
and lias lieen freipiently di.sciissi'd, usually with favor, so tar as its fundamental 
propositions are conemaied in many mi'etings of railway officials. An abstract of 
Mr. Berg's rei^ent Saratoga addix'ss may lie found in the Railway Age for Septeiii- 
1)01* 21.11)00, vol. 80. p. 280. and his programme for a special trade si hool is given in 
full lu Mr. Eaton's report, published in the r<‘i)ort of the Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion, 181)8-01), vol. 1. pp. 08-81)0. 

D. The c.'oruesimini'E.vce schools.—T h<‘ desiie on the part of a large number 
of ambitious young men with the true stamp of American enterpnsi' for training 
that will enable employees to improvi* their position and enable those that.aie 
employees to find emidoymeiit in the rail way service is abiind.inMy manifested 
by tlie business sm^ce.ss of the con-es])onilence schools. There aie two large enter¬ 
prises, which ar(5 also partly publishing ventnn's, in tlie United Stat<-s, which 
supply instruction for railway men by (“orrespondence The first is the Railway 
Education Association Corn'spomience School, whose aims are described in the 
Railway Age as follows: 

“ Their aim is to giv(‘ an <'ngin(H*r or fireman, a machinist, trackman, or a train¬ 
man instruction <H)ncerning his i)ractical work that will make him most efficient 
therein, and, in addition, sueli otlier studies as must imijrovi^ his mind and which 
he may find time to follow. We call these lattci stmlics ‘ optional ’ studies, but 
advise the men to pros(Haite all tlu^y can ol tliem. Wo lisjuiro the students to 
take the studies relating to tlieir pracUical work if they wish to receive our 
diploma.'’ 

Tlie charge for this instruction for m(H-hani(^s is, for aO lesson books, containing 
425 lessons,$25, payable in 5 monthly payimmts, or $80 if paid in 12 monthly pay¬ 
ments. A member's ticket is transfeiable, nonforfeitabl(\and unlimited in time. 
The following outline indicates the scope of the courses offered. Instruction is 
also given to classes in fii.st aid to the in.pired, niecliameal drawing, electrical 
drawing, and such elementary subjects as arithmetic, grammar, composition, etc. 

l.oOOMOTlVE CONSTRLTCTION AND MAINTENAN<’E. 

[Kin\ fully illU'traifd Iosmuh | 

Modern tifprs of hconiotiv<’s.—(}meY<\\ and dtdail descriptions and full-page 
illustiationsttf 18 types of American locomotives. 

Compound /occo/mf<'re.8.—Oil-burning locomotives: <letails of locomotive con¬ 
struction; lelatioiis of details; inspection ami care of locomotives. 

lii'eakdowns .—Temporaiy repairs; permanent repair.s; modern shop apjiliances 
and practices. 

Allloeonwtive appliances .—Their construction, operation, and maintenance. 

Tfui air brake .—Its history, construction, te^ts, troubles, and maintenance. 

MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
lTueiH\-fhe lully illuitratud lessons j 

Heat .—The source of power. 

Steam engines.—A r6suni6 of their history. 

And its properties. 
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Mechnnicff .—The laws of motion; ^avity, its laws and actions. 
Pneuiiiatics.^The nature, properties, and effects of air. 

Mechanicol pomrH.—The lever and pulley; the wheel and axle; inclined i>lane: 
the wedge: tlie screw. 

Ilipirosiafics.—The nature, properties, and effects of water at rest and in 
motion; hydraulics; friction and lubrication; friction of fluids. 

WOKK OF THE MASTER OAK BUILDERS AND MASTER MKCllANK’S’ CONVENTIONS, 


[Fifty full) illuvinildl rlmpUT-- j 

A rt'view of the work of the ^1*1 annual conventions of the American Railway 
Master Mechanics' As.sociation from its inceidion in (808 t(» tlie present, giving'u 
concise description, witli niimerons illustrations of the association's work in deal¬ 
ing witli the condition of American l<K:om()tiv(^ operating—a work of greatimnor- 
tance, wliicli in its course (h*alt with m^arly every detail, materijil, and metliod 
of locomotive construction, 

The I’f'view deals with tliis work consecntively as relating to the respective 
lines ot researcliand ri'coinmendation. Tims, for instance, the subject of “boiler 
plates” is taken up and described to the end without interruption: and every 
important ac'tof a meinbcr, a committee, or convention, showing the necessity or, 
or tending toward, nnprov<‘iU(‘iit is described and illustrated. In.like manner the 
review d('s(“nbed the progress of improvement in each important matter of loco¬ 
motive design, construction, and repaii. wliicli lias ^nven Americans to-day the 
highest tyiies of locomotives m tlie world. Tlie information reveah'd in this 
review regarding these matters is ot gieat value to evany railway mechanic who 
desires to know what is best in liis line of work, and the long, expensive expe¬ 
rience that has led to the adoption of what is bclievi-d to be the best. 

ECONO.MIC I.OCOMOTIVE .M.\.\\(JKMENT. 

[Fif(\ U'^sdii- i 

Fintu/ locomoth'rs.—Tho formation and combustion of bituminous and anthra¬ 
cite C 'al; advantages and disadvaiitage.s of different iiudhods of firing. 

Pri$u‘iplesof naturaipliilo.soplii/ underlying steam engineering. 

Boiler feedinij.—Ehv formation of steam; great impoitance of correct meth¬ 
ods of boiler flooding as affecting fuel consumption and the preservation of boilers. 

f/ijco/sfcam.—Ad vantages of liigb pre.ssures and early cut-offs; cylinder con¬ 
densation: effects ol lowering rates of combn.stion. 

DntU'.‘i of t’lif/mcaa’/e—Respective duties of eiipiieers and firemen. 

Care of locomotives at terminals —Proper inetliods of “firing up;" importance 
of having the fire cover the grates; importance and methods of preventi.ig tlie 
rapid cooling of boilers; utilization of surplus steam. 

OFTIONAL STUDIES 
[Fully iltusiriitcii ] 

Electric motive power {fifty /cs.s-om.s).—N ature and source of electricity: elec¬ 
tric motoM, their construction and operation; electric railway appliances. 

Mechanical and free-hand drawing [fifty /cssoas).—Especially designed for rail¬ 
way men, with numerous plates and exercises. 

Anthmetk [fifty lef<sons).—A complete course in arithmetic, with examples and 
problems upon the daily experience of railway men: the fundamental rules, 
fractions, percentage, square root, cube root, mensuration of surfaces and solids. 

Grammar andcomposit ion (fifty lessons) .—Plain and simple instruction designed 
to enable a man to improve his language and increase his power in its use. 

Penmanship and spelling (fifty lessons).—Easy instruction; teaching a plain 
business hand, in connection with a course in spelling, consisting of words in 
common use. 

The second large correspondence school is that known as the International Cor¬ 
respondence School at Scranton, Pa., whioh was started in 1^1. The following 
outline of courses for enmneers, firemen, conductors, train men, shop and round¬ 
house men will indicate the scope of this work: 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE-RUNNING COURSE. 

The locomotive-running course has been prepared exclusively for locomotive 
engineers and firemen. Through it any locomotive engineer or fireman can 
cmalify hiniKclf to pass any examination reciuired of engineers by any railroad. 
Every point likely to come up in an examination is treated in the in.struction 
papers. No preliminary knowledge of mathematics is required before the stu¬ 
dent gets into practical lessons on the care and management of the engine. 
Illustrations are used wln-rever they will assist one to understand the subject; 
necessarily they occur v(‘ry fro(iuentiy. Tlu^ illii.strations are so made as to sliow 
sections of many parts, but in a pi(^ture style, whi(di does away with the tedious 
study necessary in grasping the nhsis to be (;onv(;yed in sectional illustrations. 
The illustrations of the air-brake system are the finest in inint. No oth<‘r woik 
on the locomotive is so well adapt'd to tin? engineer and fireman as this. The 
course is in (diarge of men of wide experience, who devote every attention to the 
advancement of students. 


THE TUAlN-MENS (OCKSE 

The train-men’.s course is int^uided for conductors, brakemeii. and train hands 
generally. It consists of that \>art of the locomotive-]nnning course wliich treats 
on the air brake, its construction and operation Lik<‘ the rest of the locomotive- 
running course, this portion has been ju’epared in such a manner as will make it 
most useful to train hands. It is trc-ely illustrated with cuts whudi can be under¬ 
stood at a glance. It contains instruction in just wluii train men are required to 
know. 

THE l.()UOMOTlVE-EN(ilNEEItLN’<J COURSE. 

This course is inteiuh'd for railway om])loye(*s or otlior.s who desire education in 
the principles involva'd in locomotive (h'signing and construction. It is nece.s- 
sarily longer than the locomotivi'-runnmg courscu and includes m-strucdioii in 
mathematics, including mensuration and the use of formulas Tlnsisfollowed by 
carefully prepared lessons iii mechanics and mechanical drawing, mechanics, 
steam and steam engines, locomotiv es, dynamos and motors. Our description of 
the operation and construction of air hrakes, vacuum brakes, etc., is the best in 
print. Itisacour.se in locomotive drsignmg end building more complete than 
can be obtained lu any other manner. 

THE COMPLETE l.(H.'OMOTIVE COURSE. 

This course is a combination of tlie locoinntive-iumiiiig course and the locomo¬ 
tive-engineering course. The engineer or fireman wlio wishes to understand the 
theoreti(;al design and the detailed (Construction, as well as the manipulation and 
care of the machine on the road, will fiml this course well adapted to his needs. 

THE COMPLETE MECHANIC VL COURSE, 

This is a thorough course in the elements of imHchanical engineering intended 
for master me<“hanics, foremen, machinists, apprentices, draftsmen, an(i all classes 
who are anxious to obtain a first-class mechanical (Hbication. 

THE MECHANICAL-DRAWING COURSE. 

This course include.s instruction in mathematics and mechanical drawing, and 
is intended for those who wi^h to learn how to make and read mechanical draw¬ 
ings. Many graduates of this couise arc to-day filling important i>ositions in 
drafting rooms, and the excelleiKce ot their work is not only attracting attention 
to them, but it is creating an increasing demand for draftsmen taught by the 
International Correspondence Schools. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE LOCOMOTIVE RUNNING AND TRAINMEN’S COURSES. 

Locomotive boilers.—Typos of boilers. Construction of boilers—Fire box, flues, 
heating surface, grate area, smoke box, draft appliances, causes which make an 
engine steam badly. Combustion and tiring—Chemical elements and compounds, 
chemical combination, combustion, smoke, firing. Boiler attachments—Gauges, 
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safety valves, whistles, injectors, lubricators. Boiler feeding and inanageiueiit— 
Transfer of heat by radiation, conduction, and convection, circulation of* water 
in boiler, feeding tlie boiler, height of water, f<xinung and priming, low water, 
oil in boilers, scale and mud, corrosion, blowing olf boiler, excessive pressure, 
collapsed tines, boiler inspection, boiler explosions. 

Sicant, vylniders, and Vidre Work and eneigy. Heat, its etfects and 

measuveiiu'nt. yteam—Formation of steam iSteam tabh^—How to use steam 
table, work done by .steam, the steam engine. The locomotive—Typ(‘s of locomo¬ 
tives, locomoiive running gear. Steam cylinder and connections—Steam cylin¬ 
ders and steam chest, the slide valve, balaiici'd valves, valve setting. 

Management of /oromo/irf.s.—Running the locomotive, care of the locomotive 
Breakdowns and running repairs. Compound locomotives. 

The (lie b?vi/ic.-Hi.stoncal-TI jc straight air bia-ke. Westinghonso automatic 
air brake—General airangeiiu'iit of the air-brake .systi'in. main reservoir, dn])lex 
air gauge, pump governors, theS-inchair pump, the Pl-inch air pump, plain triple 
valve, (piick-aetion triple valve, freight aial passiuiger (‘(jiiipments, tram-line 
couplings, retaining valve, engineer s D-S brake valve, engineer's l)-5, K-fi. or F-0 
brake valve. D«;fectsandiemedies—Impiovedpnmpgovenior. old-style governor, 
pumps, quick-aetioii triple valve, plain ti iple valvi', care of triples, freight eiiui])- 
ment. Retaining valve. D-8 brake valv(‘, F-h brake valve, can* of tliobraki* vaivc's, 
eipializing reservoir. Operating and testing—Piston tiavel, the make-up of a 
train, making up a tiain, testing hiakes, Unuimal test of tram, running test, 
temperature test, iiandling trains, slops, servna*, emergency and ai’cidental eiuer- 
mnicystops. Pi'.foiitraveiandits.idiustmi'iit. Levans and leveragi'—Tlie .simple 
lever, compound levels. Brake powei. Tiain air .signaling .system—(bnieral 
arrangement ot apparatus, deseiiphon ol apparatus, signaling, terminal test of 
system, .signal-Ime defects. The liigh-spe»‘(l airbrake—high-si>eed service, general 
arrangeiiK'iit of apiiaratus, operation of apimratus. ojieiating the brake system. 
The New Yolk air brake—principles and ojieiatioii of the air-brake apparatus, 
engineer’s biake valve. 

The plan of the Internafional Correspondence School i.s a very simple one. For 
the following fees, to wit, tor the meehanieal locomotive department courses, 
tram-iiK'n’s courses. $v*() OT; air-l>rakecour.ses. locomotive engineering, 
$1^7.18; locomotive running. $IU. a set ot liooks is smit and coires]>ondeuce entered 
intob*‘tween thepnpil and fheteaclier in (diargeof the (•oiirse. i^Tiodical exami- 
natioi papers are reipiired. and everything is done to assist the pupil to master 
the coui.'C, no luatpT Imvv long that may take. The piK^es specified above are the 
net prices when the fee is jiaid m advaiK'e. TIk'tc is im aiTangeiiu'iit by wliieli 
theadmi.ssioii fee may he^taid in installm<*nts, in which case the charge is somewhat 
higher. Tiiere are ciutain classes of men who undoubtedly can be greatly aided 
while in practical seiviee, and who feel keenly the lack of book knowledge and 
of early opportunities to acquire tlie same The courses, however, are looked 
upon by most well-tramed railroail men with some susjneion, and are opmi to the 
criticism of being necessarily superficial or ot not being abl<! by this method to 
accomplish what they promise. The fact, however, tliat railroad employees are 
taking up tlie.se courses very eageily. and that large uiiiiihers are enlisting in lhes(‘ 
correspondence schools, isiilmndaiitpioof thatthm*! is a great demand that tin; rail¬ 
roads in this country to do more than they have done, to furnish technical training 
along theoreticail lines as well as the j>racti<‘al supervision ol work in the sliops 
and in the operating <lepaitment of the seivii'c. If, therefore, railroad men get a 
smattering of knowledge that is iieihaps worse than none at all and are lilody to 
be impo.sed upon by .schools wlin h aie only schools in name and largely mere jmh- 
lishing vmitiires in reality, it is chiefly tlie fault of the road.s themselves. They 
will find It cheaper in the end, and it is to lie hoped tliat they will realize th(‘ fact 
in time to save a co.stly experieiiei' both tor them.sidves and their employees, by 
establishing, either singly or collectively, a good system of railroad schools, from 
tlie lowest grades ol the service to the highest. For the lowm* grades of soi vice, 
and for the more elementary and iiopnhir topn^s of instruction, the machinery now 
in operation in the educational departments of the railroad branches of tlu; Young 
Men’s Christian As.sociations might be strengthened and utilized. For the higli- 
est glades of sj^rvice, and for tlie liighly specialized engineering education, tlie 
most economical plan would be for the railroail to cooperate with existing colleges 
ami universities, as well as technological schools, to secure such courses as are 
needed. For tlie intermediate grades—that is. for the skilled artisan class and the 
lower ranks of the ofticials in all departments— ih'W schools under direct railroad 
management and, if possible, on a cooperative basis, should be established. 
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^8. THE DISCHARGE, PROMOTION, AND DISCIPLINE OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES. 

Tiio rejjiiliitions and rules governinj^ the discharge and xiromotion of railway 
eiiiployees present many serious problems, in conm'ction with which friction ()ften 
arises between employers and employed In the discussion in section 6 of the 
general re(iuivements and regulations of railway corporations for admission to 
the vanous grades of service much lias necessarily been said about the rules for 
promotion and especially concerning tlie methods of recruiting employees in one 
grade of service from those in another. In the .schedule of inquiries sent out to 
the leading railway corporations, the following question was asked: Wliat are the 
rules for discharging and promoting employees? To this<piestion 88 roads replied. 
These 88 roads operate 100,080 miles of lines and employ 587,051 men. Their replies 
are as follows: 

What AiiK THE Rules I’ou Disohaiohno \ni> Pkomoti.ng Employees? 

I. 

Employees are discharged for cause aiul govenie*! in the matter of ju'omotion 
hy civil-servico rules. 


Employees are dis(*harged for violation of rules. Their jn-oinotion depends upon 
their (lualifications. 


(1) Nature and degree' of offense, with greatest possible h'liiency consistent 
with the nature of the service. 

(2) Civil-service rules so far as practicable. 

I. 

Promotion or retention in service depends entirc'ly uj)on past work and records 
of all the men 


Disuharoino. —Board of inquiry, consisting of not less than 8 railway officers, 
investigate all cases of violation of rules, misconduct, and negligence, and apply 
discipline in accordance witli the olL'iise. 

Minor practuM* is not to .suspend It), 15, 2<l. 25 days for minor 

offenses, hut in all such cases discipline by r«qnimand, which is entered on the 
record and in tlie end constitutes accumulated bad record. 

Aggravated Discipline by suspension of 80 days or more. 

Unpardoiiahiv o/c/evc.'^.—Incompot(‘nce, intoxication, gross neglect, and accumu¬ 
lated had re(^ord: dismissal. 

Promotion.— Demonstration of capacity for inoreased responsibility. All 
things being equal, pr(d‘ereiice is given to employee longest in service. 

(i. 

Brown's system of disciplmt'. Discharg<* for cans(*. Promote on merit. 


There are no printed regulations governing the discharge or promoting c' 
employees. Promotions are nanally made within the service and as the merit oi 
the employee and the reiaiirements of the .service may dictate. Employees aie 
discharged only when their service or conduct is unsatisfactory, qr a curtailment 
in the movement of traffic renders a reduction in the force necessary 

8 . 

Employees are discharged from and promoted in the service in accordance with 
their adaptability and fitness for the service required, as determined by the 
emploving officer. 

u 
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The manual of instructions has tlio following provisions on this subject; 

SENIORITY AND PROMOTION. 

1. In tlie choice of runs on any division, the onginoer or fireman on that division 
who has been longest in service as an engineer or fireman, as the case may be, 
will liav(3 preference, provided he is (considered competent by the sunerintendent 
and division master mechanic. By division is m<‘ant all the liiu' under the juris* 
diction of one superintendent. 

A similar preference will apply to train men and switchmen, also to the ])romo- 
tion of firemen to be engineers, brakeinen to be condiuctors, and switciimen to lx* 
foremen. 

2. A temporary vacancy in passenger s(‘rvice of more than 20 days will be filled 
by the wmior freight man. if coinpident; l(‘ss than 20 days hy the first man out 
that is competent. 

Wiien road crews do not make 2.000 miles per month, the men most recently 
employed or promote<l will bo set hack firing, braking, or on the extra list, us the 
case may be. 

In (case of a shortage of men on ono part of the road and a surplus on another, 
tli(3 surjdns mi'll will be transferred temporarily to avoid luring new men. 

y. Exc('pt as above provided, iii case of a vacancy, citla'r by doalli, resignation, 
di.sinis.sa]. or promotion, or a new po.sitiou ciTated, or additional foicu Ixung 
reipiired 111 any position abovic tlic lowest rate of pay, the most capable man in 
any lower position slionld bo promoted to fill the vaicaucy, no matter in what 
braiK'li of the siTvice he may be. 

4. Ill order to hav(‘ material worthy of promotion in every brancli of the service, 
it will be neccs.saiy for licads of offices, departiuents, and divisions to select only 
the best applicants for .such positions, as students, ajipi entices, oflieeboys, clerks, 
operators, switchmen, lu-akemcn, fiveinen, stu'tion loicmcn, etc., being the classes 
from which promotions arc iiio.st (commonly made, and make it a rule not to 
cm])loy a new man for any poMtum tliat can be; well filled by promoting a man 
alnNidy in th(‘ company's employ. 

6. Promotions fiom one bianch of the serviec to another arcc desirable, and 
every ‘mjdoyee.sliuuM l>e (uicoiiragcd to aapiiic a general knowh'dgic ot tlie Inisi- 
ncss, e-p‘cially of tliat biancli toward whicli le- lias a natural inclination. To 
this end heads of oliicces. dcparfmcnls, and ihvisions will notify tliegiUieral super¬ 
intendent, geiieial tratfii; imui.iger, or general manager, ot employees who are 
e.spccially worthy of promolion to oilier dci)artments. Care should be taken not 
to mistaio'a mairs unfitness for his ])res('nt work to be jiroof of a (pialification 
for a bett(W pohitioii in some oilier department, but ratlu-r tlie revuu'se. 

6. TluTeare some men in the (company's einpltpy wiioare receiving a higlier rate 
of pay than the standard, on a(ccount of long .sei'vice or a iiecnliar fitne.ss fora 
particular position. In case a vacancy occurs in such a position no more than 
the standard rate should be paid to tlie man jiromoted. In case of an uimsiial 
advance, or in case the man ha.s lu'cii very rapully promoted, or in case tlie posi¬ 
tion has Ix'cn made easier to fill, a reduction may he iua<le below the standard 
rate, where it can be done williout injustice ti> tluc man promoted. 

The same lU'inciple should govern in the case of newempl(.>yees, also in the case 
of new positions created. 

PERSONAL Ul'X'URDS. 

1. Superintendents, division master mechanics, division engineers, generalshop 
foremen, road masters, and bridge foremen will keep the jiersonal records of 
employees under their respectnu; juiisduction. The per.soiial records of other 
employees will be kept by the heads of offices and deepartments in which they are 
respectively employed. 

2. Officials charged with the keeping of jiersonal records will make a record of 
each occurrence which tends to indicate that a man is incompetent. If a man is 
forgetful, disobedient, careless, lazy or unlucky, unwonomical or untruthful, the 
same record will be made; also for the exhibition of a disagreeable demeanor, a 
(juaiTelsome. meddling disposition, a pronencss for gossip and stirring up dissen¬ 
sions, personal uncleanliness, ora foul tongue, intemperance or other viciousness. 

3. In the more important ca.ses an investigation will be made, and if the employee 
is then believed to bo at fault a bulletin will be posted explaining briefly wherein 
the employee was at fault, and he will bo so notified. Such bulletins will be sim¬ 
ply for the purpose of giving instruction to other employees, and no names or dates 
will be given. 
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In the cases which are not investigated, th<^ words “No investigation” will be 
entered in tlie record. 

4. Wlien a man's peisonal record, considering the length of time covered, is 
materially worse Ilian tin* gi'iieral average, he may be dismissed for the good of 
the service. Otherwise no emplovee will be dismissed (unless in cases of violent 
insubordination, dishonesty, or drunkenness), except wliere it is necessary to 
reduce the force. 

5. In reducing force, conspicuously incompetent men having been dismissed, 
the men most re<;ently hired will be laid off or dismissed as may be necessary. 

6. Conspicuously incomiieb-nt men should lie discliarged The primary reason 
for the discharg*! should be not to punisli or to reform the man or to incidentally 
improve the H(‘rvi(;(‘ by giving an olip-ct h'.sson to the other men, but to directly 
improve the service' hy weeding out the incompetent after a calm and deliberate 
consideration of the tacts and cmuinistances. 

10 . 

Question of discliarge or promotion of an einidoyoo i.s generally referred to heads 
of the various di'iiartnieiits. Our ruh^ is susjtend, rather than to dismiss. 
Continued inlnudions of (he n'giilations of tlu' company necessarily result in dis¬ 
missal. Employees aie promoted on wliat may be termed “civil-service rules.” 

11 . 

Employees are re«piir(‘d to obsorvi' th'^ rules issued by the company for the pro¬ 
tection of life and ju'opeity. Failiin to observe these rules entails di.scharge. 
Employees are discliarged for lack of care and attention to tli(‘ir duties, for dis¬ 
courtesy to the company's patrons, for insiihordination, and lor inc.onipetency. 
Promotion follows faithful and satisfai tory work, promotion hy seniority in the 
same liiu'of tlieservice lading the rule. ])rovid(‘d the person m.’xt in liin' has shown, 
with other (pialification.s, undonlgc'd ululity to satisfactorily fill tlie vacancy. 

PJ. 

No priub'd lules. Employees aie di.-M-harged only because of unsatisfactory 
service or conduct, or reduction m Imishicss Promotions arc governed hy merit 
ot employee and com])any's re(|uirt'm(‘nts. 

]:i 

Disini.ssals an- goveriu'd largi'ly hy the general character of tin' employee who 
is discharged lor violations of (lie eonipany's rules, hut eaeli individual (“a.se i.s 
handh'd onitsnu'rits. We endeavor (o follow a civil-.serviee system in pronio- 
tions ol men, but Iht* general eliaiaeter of tlieir work and merit enters largely 
into it. 


Special riK’ord kept of ('onduet of (“ueli employee Following is from company’s 
circular: “ Sucli acts as disloyalt> , intemperanee. disltonesty, gross carelessness, 
or serious offenses of like nature will Ix) considered a.sufficient cause for dismissal. 

“ A charge will he made on the record hook of twery case of neglect of duty, 
violations <»f the rules or regulations, aceidents not meriting dismis.sal, improper 
conduct, etc. Instea<l of suspension (except for investigation) tli<^ employee will 
bo allowed to continue at woik 

“Special ert'dit will be given on an employee's lecord, and may also be bulle¬ 
tined, tor notably excellent conduet, good .ludgment in emergeiicn^s, etc. 

“When the reconl against an employee becomes such as to demonstrate his 
unfitness for the service, lie will bi' <lisimssed." 


1 .-. 

Civil-service rules of promotion are earned out so far as practicable. Discipline 
by lecord without actual sns])ension. Employees are not discharged except for 
insubordination, intoxu‘a(ion. immorality, violations c>f imperative rules, or 
repeated infractions of rules, indicating incompcdency, carelessness, or negligence. 

16. 

The Brown system of disciidine is used— 

1. In the transportation and machinery d(?partment: 

Circulars were js.sned from tlie office of the general superintendent February 
25,1808, explaining thcj opi'ration of the Brown system of discipline and the rules 
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in force under it in regard to discliargo and dismissal of cinployoos. Tlio follow¬ 
ing new rules for promotion of employe<‘s are und^'r (‘onsideration, and will prob¬ 
ably soon be ai>proved for use: 

“All employees will be regarded as in the line of promotion, advancement 
depending upon tlu'ir loyalty to the com])any's inten^sts, faitiiful discharge of 
duty, and capacity for increased resixmsilnlity. Examinations for \)romotion will 
be held from time to tune, as may l»e requiied. Examinations for jnomotion in 
tram service will include pli>sica'l comlitioTi. inles of the transportation depart¬ 
ment, air-brake practice. ami such special exaininatinnsas the regulations of other 
departments may reipiiK' For ]uoiiiotion to pnsitnm of (•ondnctor the ap]>lu‘aiit 
must have bad 2 yeat s'expel ien<‘e in tiain seniee, of which the last ycarsliall 
have huen in ireight-train siu vice. Emithoee.s desiring promotion to condmdorH 
must iiiakt'ap])li<-ation in (heir own handwi iting to the tiain master for exami¬ 
nation, in whicli they must state thmr age. (‘xpenenci'. and gem'ral qualifications 
for tlh'positimi. Applicants for (he position of eiiginenian iiuist, in addition to 
the laxpiireimuits of the machinery du])aitment. ]ia.ss exaininatiun as to tlu ir phys¬ 
ical condition and tlie rules of (he tians]» utation deiiartnieiit. Ai)]ilicants will 
beexamined in the order of tle ir senionty. uiei il and ability being eijual. Those 
who jiass will rank m (be seivic(‘from the date of their examimition oii rules of 
th<‘ trans]K)rtation dej)aiintent Appheants who fail on the first examination 
must within 1 y('ar make written applieation foi‘leexaniniation. Thi>se wlio fail 
on the second exannnatioii will he dro])ped Jtoni tlu' servn e Flagmen, luake- 
men.or firemen wlio do not apply loi exaininatioii within d years may be dropped 
from the service " 

2. Ill th<‘road department. “No special inie: einjiloyees uk* discharged wlieii 
their sei'Mccs aie tonnd to In' niisalistacloiy. on ae<'ount of inleni])erance, dis¬ 
honesty. lack of ability,or violation ot established rules. Tla-y aie])romoted n])on 
tlieir merits, seniority governing wlaui otluu' Dungs aie equal." 

i:. 

Ein])loyees an* di.seharged w hen Dieir sei \ icesoi conduct are unsatisfactory.and 
wlieii we have no further work for Duuu In ])romoiing emjiloyees we <-oiisi<ler 
ability lirst, senionty second. 

IS 

Pr uaotioii depends upon a,L:e in the smu'e and ability t<> handh' increased 
resjxu'sihility. Tlieie are no juinted rules |oi discharging eiuployecs, as it is 
never done except fur the ]»m'pos(' of ledueiii” l'oice(»rin tlie inteiest ot discipline. 

Ill 

What is known as the “ Brown syst<'ni ‘ is used in disciplining men in tin; tram, 
yard, and station service, and men in such seiviee are only discharg<;d tor insub¬ 
ordination, use of intoxicants, and olleiisi's ol like naluie. Employi'cs arc jm*- 
moted on their merits, the ohh'st heiii,^ gi\ eii ])relerence. other things Ixangixiual. 

Ill the meclianieal department theie is no sp<'eial mb' either for diseliarging or 
piomoting employees Men are discharged lor cause only, and their advance¬ 
ment IS governed by tlie way their duties are perloiined. 

2(t. 

As a general practice, no emidoy(‘<‘ is disinis.sed from the .servic<‘ without a fair 
and impartial tnal, at which he has the right to he present, and at whieli ho may 
he represented by other employees of the same tank. 

In the promotioTiof emjdoyees. all an* legarded as in lineof promotion, advanee- 
ment denending upon the faithful discharge oi <lutyand eaitacity for increased 
lesponsibility. 

21 . 

An employee is not dismissed for violation ot ruU's without a thoiougli investi¬ 
gation, at wliich lie is allowed to l>e present,and mayalso lie represented by other 
employees of the same rank. 

All (‘midoyces are considered in line of promotion, advancement depending on 
merit, ability, and seniority. Everything lieing eiiual, emjiloyees longest in the 
service have the preference. 

22 

Promotion depemls upon age in the service and ability to handle increased 
resjionsihility. There are no jirinted ruh's for discharging einidoyees, and it is 
neverdone except for the purpose of reducing force or in the interest of discipline. 
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23. 


Eluployoes are promoted and diw^harged on their records. 

24. 

Employees, wlio show hy their conduct and performance of duty that they an* 
incapable of properly performing them, for various causes are dismissed after 
proper warning has been mven, although in some cases, where it is merited, imme¬ 
diate discharge is ordered. 

Promotion is governed by age in service and ability. 

2o. 

Employees in the operating department are promoted on the basis of seniority, 
all things being eipial. Discipline is applied according to what is known as the 
“Brown system,’’or discipline without suspension. The records of employees 
arecredited with ‘ ‘ merits ” or charged with ‘ ‘ demerits,” as the case may be, except 
for a dischargeable otfense, in which case, if their previous record is not good, 
their services are dispensed witli. 

2i>. 

Heads of departments are empowered to dismiss (employees for infraction of 
printed rules and regulations and for incompeteiK^y, civil-service rules governing 
in matter of promotions. 

27. 

Employees discharged for breaking important rules. Seniority rub* observed 
in promoting employees, capabilities coiiMdt'red. 

28 . 

Employees are promoted in their respective liiu* of service where competency 
i.s shown, good (conduct being necessary: di.schargo Ixnng rc.sorted to only in 
extreme cases. 

29. 

Violation of rules. Merit and length of service. 

;{0 


We have no fixed rule for discharging employe<‘s. each case being handled on 
its merits. 

Promotions are ba.sed on seniority in serviee and <iualifications. 

21 

When di.sciplining omploye<‘s tln*ir pn^vions services are considered, and dis¬ 
charges are made only for an accumnlation of had records, or for offenses of such 
magnitude as to reudei their retention in the .service inconsistent with our obli¬ 
gations to the com])any and to the public;. All discharged eiujiloyees are given a 
tail* and impartial hearing. 

All emnloyees are regarded as in line for promotion, advancement depending 
upon faithful discharge of duty and capacity for increased responsibility: where 
merit is equal, seniority in service governing. 

22 . 

Employees are only discharged for cause, and are promoted for long and meri¬ 
torious service. 


22 . 

Have no regular established rules regulating the discharge or promotion of 
employees. Employment is usually of a fixed and permanent character, and 
gcmerally dependent upon the faithful performance of duty on the part of em¬ 
ployees, all of whom are regarded as being in the line of promotion in the different 
grades of service in which they may be engaged, provided their past services 
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liiivo been satisfactory, and of such a nature as to merit tbeir advancement, and 
provided they possess the requisite ability and ciqiacity for assuming increased 
responsbility. Employees are seldom discharged, and only in such oases where 
aenouH misdemeanors or offenses, neglect of duty, violations of rules, etc., render 
it necessary to take such action in order to maintain discipline or protect the com¬ 
pany's interests. 

•M. 

There are no definite rules on tliis subject, but employees arc rarely discharged 
for other causes than willful ormaliciousneglec^t of duty, intemperance, di.sloyalty. 
or gross carelessness. All employees arc regarded in line of ])roinotion, advance¬ 
ment depending upon their faitliDiI discharge of duty and capacity for increased 
responaiuility. 

:i5. 

Employees are discliarged for various reasons; violation of rules, intoxication, 
in.subordination. etc. Employees arc promoted in accordance with tlioir age in 
service and abilities to perform the service required. 

No fixed rule observed, but employees are subject to dismissal for incompe¬ 
tency, intemperance, dishonesty, gross carelessness, or negligence, insubordina¬ 
tion or violation of vital rules and regulations, eacdi case being decided according 
to the circumstances, and due consnlenition b(*ing given to the employee's past 
record. It is the intention to protect the company’s interests and encourage 
desirable emidoyees. 


No set rules for discharging or promoting emplovces. Employees are discharged 
or promoted by the sujierintendcrit on wlicsc divi.^ion they are employed. In 
<li.scharges. the employee has a right to appeal liis case to higher authority for 
investigation, and in promotions, seniority is (considered. 

Men are discharged for serious violation of ruh's and for continued minor vio¬ 
lations. Promotion of men is generally according to seniority. 

From these replies it will be noted that the railway .servmo is very generally 
regarded in a somewhat different light than ordinary employment. A man goc's 
into what is essentially public- service, and is (expected to go in for life. No matter 
what rank he occupies at the start, and no matter what department of service 
he enters, it is a continuous service. 

In the majority of cases men are employed only in tlie lower ranks in the various 
(leiiartments, and it is expected that they will he advanced from time to time in 
accordance with their records and their capacities. They are discharged only for 
serious cause and for inability. There prevails very gemcrally a system of 
di.scipline, such as the Brown system or something similar, by wliich a-record is 
kept of both meritorious and improper conduct, and on this record a man's chances 
for promotion and discharge, when any changes or reduction in the force are 
necessary, very largely depends. 

From the nature of the service and from the highly specialized character of 
many departments of work, and in view of the fact that when a man passes a 
certain age he is not likely to secure employment as an applicant with a new road, 
it may (xicasion some surprise that these replies do not show a larger provision 
for some review of the causes of dismissal. Especially is this true where the 
power of discharge is vested in the superior officer, who comes most directly in 
contact with the work performed in the various departments of the service, and 
that without appeal or review from any higher authority. This is the cause of 
some complaint on the part of railroad employees all over the country. The rule 
is not invariable, however, and in some cases appeal is granted to the higher 
officials, but not often to anything in the nature of a court of revision in which there 
is a representative of the employees in the same grade of service as that of the 
person discharged. Such appeal is usually granted for violations of rules in the 
military service and in public governmental service; and it would seem that for 
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the stability of railway employment some plan to secure similar provision for 
what is essentially admittecl to be a public service peculiar in its character would 
be desirable. 

The (piestion of disciijline is one which naturallv has been much discussed by 
the executive officers of railroad cfU'porations. When a single railroad corpo¬ 
ration may, in the transaction fd its business, be required to employ an army of 
from 50,000 to 100,000 men. tla* inanageioeiit of such a labor force, from the point 
of view of se(niring maximmu efficiency, assumes almost the proportions which 
military discijiliiK' iday.s in tlu' organization of an army for iiurposes of war¬ 
fare. The opportunilK's lor violalions of rules, and, indeed, the fre(pient tempta¬ 
tions to slight deviation on the part of able employi'es under the extreim* 
provocation to whicdi railway seriants in many grades of employment are con¬ 
stantly subjected, giv(‘Ciinse, for much reflection. Tlu'tauiseiiuences of the acts of 
any eniployeo wlio may violate rules are perhaps more costly to the railroad cor¬ 
porations than thos(‘ (>f cinployi'cs in otlicr dcpaitments of industry, because of 
tliii lu'avv penalties tor damages wheic loss of life and property ensue .•o d the 
host lb; legislation to which railroad coiporations have Ix'eii subjected. 

Forniorly the usual procedure was instant dismissal tor any disobedience or 
violation of rules, no matter what tlic provocation or lliu pievious recoid of the 
employee. Tliis wms supposed to be nceessaiy, although ofltimes felt to be 
severe, in order to maintain the necessary (bsciphiie among the employees 
of tile road.^ In more recent years this method of discipline has given way to 
many modifications, and now almost all the roads soim* jilan hy w’hieh 
they h'eep a pretty accurat(‘ record of each man trom the date of liis first eniploy- 
nient.and take tins into consideration in dealing with any cliarge against liim for 
violation of rules other tban lor the most serious offenses. Some of the larger 
roads liave worked out for tlxuuselvcs a fairly (ximplete systmii of discipline, in 
which th]sprinci)»leisre(M)gmzed. Ther<‘ has Imx'h, however, no attempt made to 
establish for all roads a nmform system of grading and nxxu-ding the w’ork of rail- 
roml eiiqdoyecs, looking to giving them merit and dement marks, Avhicli .shall be 
uniformly graded tlirougiiout tlu^ roads of tint country, and ’which may form the 
basis of .ludging of tin' efficiency <i,s wmOI as llu' imdificiciicy of each individual 
enqiloyee. Mr. A.B StickiK'.v, a railioad jircsidcnt, in a jiapcr entitled “ A .study 
of the principles and nietho<ls ol hiring. «liscipliniug, and discharging lailway 
employei's," (xunplains that many able nuni are W(‘eded out of tlie lower ranks of 
railroad employment by too strict (mloiceiiieiit of the rules of discipline in a 
period when they wenAeanniig (lie busnK'ss Tins ha.s ro.suIt(‘d in harm to tlie 
(‘(Uiipany as w(‘ll as injiisliee to the men, and lias pr(‘ven((Ml employers in many 
cases from makingiiroiuotions 1 lom (In^ ranks because of the lack of suitable men 
in the lower grades. T1 h‘ nioie ambitious oftentimes talo^ too gri'Ut risks in their 
eagerness for servicig and in this waiy violate trilling ruh's. To (piote from Mr. 
Stiekiiey's paper: 

“ The greatest difficulty is in connection with those einploye(‘s who liavc to do 
with the movc'iuents of engines, cars, and trains. It grows out of the ruk's in 
regard to so-called discijiline wliieh are basi'd upon the absurd and impossible 
dognna tliat such imm niu^t be iiitallilile. 

“ While as to all other men, both in and out of the railway service, it is admitted 
that * to err is human,' and that sooner or latiT every man must and will make 
mistakes, which, owing t() the inipeifectious ot human nature, must be forgiven, 
there 18 no forgiveness for the tram man wdio mak»‘s a mistake. Under the rules 
he iijt^.iit)t forgi't: h(‘must not allow any oxeitement to distract his attention; 
he ^ffi^jiot fail to si'c a signal; he must not miscalculate the momentum of his 
train'the distane«! to an obstruction; he must not go to sleep on duty, even if 
overworked: lie inn.st not do anything wdiich migiit result in an accident. 

•• Such is the theory ot the rules, but iu practice be may commit many of these 
.ftfplts unless tlicy result lu aerudcuit or th(( employee makes liimself disagreeable. 

’ . 4 “ The usual penalty tor a violation of rules which ro.sult in a serioirs accident 
is dismissal from the service; for violations resulting in minor accidents, depri¬ 
vation of em])loyment and wages for a fi.ved time—it), ;i 0 , or 00 days. 

•'The enforcement of penalties is l•alled • administering discipline.' Discipline 
is administered by all kinds of foremen—generally tlie immediate superior of tlie 
employee who is disciplined. It is safe to say that in perhaps a majority of tiie 
cases the disciiiliiie is administered summarily, in anger, and if the evidence of 
the fault is ever investigated tlie diseipliiio is administered first. The rules do 
not prescribe the measure ot penalty which sliall bo meted out to each fault, nor 
even a maximum. Tlie whole problem of ‘ making the punishment fit the crime ’ 
is left to the administrator, so it sometimes hapjiens that the highest penalty is 
administered for a jietty disobedience, whicli did not and could not by any possibil¬ 
ity result in accident. 
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“ When wo consider what it means to an employee, especially if he has a lamily, 
to be discharged, and thereby compelled to seek a new einplojer and move his 
family to a distant home, especially iii these days when the employers ar(' few 
and employees an* many, or when W(‘ consider what it nieans to an emidoyce and 
his family for the linshand to he compelled to live* in enfoiced i<llenes.s for even 
80 or 00 days, with* nit taking into considiTution the feelings which arc engendered 
by the outrageous injustna* which is too fre(|n(‘ntly coupled with tlie administra¬ 
tion of discipline: and when wt* consider, furllicr, (liat under the laws I'f our 
country no court, either the highest or tlie lowest, that no .pidgi'. no matter how 
leanied or how distinguished, has the authority to inflict a penalty of $10 I'xcept 
upon a written charge and e\i<lenee produced in o])cn court, and exca-pt, if 
deiimnded, with the nnanimous consent of a .piry of 1',} men. it mu-'t be admitted 
tliatthe autocratic ])oW(T of administining such discijiline and inflicting such 
euonnous penalties is an extiaordinary powei and imposes gia\e i-esjjon.sihilities 
in its execution. 

*'1 agree entindy willi the opinion of Mr. (h*orge It. Brown that as a ruh* these 
forms of punislinunit are as unjust and inhinnaii as tliey • are unne(“essary and 
mischievous to the interests of both jiailies ' ' 

President Stickney says distinctly tlial he is.irgtmig Iroin 1h<* point of \iewof 
the conii>nny s interest, ami when he sa>s that no employee shnuld he dischargial 
until it has been cle.uly deinoiistialed that he is incompetent. the di'-eharge must 
be solely in tin* inteiest of lictter sei \ tee. :itid this nieaiis.ef cour.sf*. that tlie inci¬ 
dental effect of a discharge upon othei employees, whih* no|, the iiriniary leason 
for discharge, may be tak(‘n into ms ount lie says also. "Tlie impraclicabh* 
use of the disc-baige has been tlie vital .s])a)k of all brotlieihood nrganization.s.” 
He si'Oks to discoM'i some ieiiiedy to prevent tin* use of the ailjili.iry discharge 
by petty foremen and hot-h(‘aded supennteiidenls. who have done more to stir up 
unpleasant relations witli einidoyees tlian all other factors in lailway employ¬ 
ment combined. He protests against tins prc\’a]ling custom w lindi i egar<ls intrac¬ 
tion of rules ri'lating to the safety of tiaiiis. willioiit lefei'-nec to tin* character 
or record of the man, as disidiaigeable eirois for whicli iheK* can Is* no <‘xcnsn or 
exjdanatiun. Sooner or later (*V(‘r\ tviiinm.iu is likely b) commit one of these 
eiiors, and " It IS only a (piestion of time wlieii the most comjx'b-nt men will he 
dischargi'd.” On the other hand, a 1arg<' nnmher of ('rroi s wliieli do not produce 
.sernms accidents ;ir(‘ evidems* of meompetency: thus a man wlio coiiimits a num¬ 
ber o,‘ small enors, in whi<di he breaks uj) the propi't 1 y of the emtipany. wastes its 
find and material, may in'Ver he involved in any gieat acenh'iit, hut in tlie long 
run does more damage to the company's inteiests tlian om; wlnK-onnnits one of 
the unpardonable (‘iTors. A .system ot ihsciphne. llierefor<\ wliudi will measure 
more accurately the degree of fidelity or incom])etency wbndi enters into (wery 
act of an employee is the only system siaeiitificaliy jnstitied 

This IS the general philosojihy nnderlying tlie Brown system »>! discipline, some 
aeeonut of which is giveiiby Piesident Sliebiiey in Mr. George li. Brown's (gen- 
eial superintendent of Fall Biook Railway, New York) own language,a.s follows: 

“ P^>r the Irainmen w<‘ kei'p a record book Tins book is never shown to any 
employc'e, exce])t that page which is his jicrsomil jecord. 

“ In it I wiite down a biief stateiin iit of e\ ei y iiK'gnlariiy for whicli a man is 
responsible. This recoid takes the place of the‘lay oil’and is dreaded fully as 
much. The man goes to work at once, and no one hut himself sulfer.s, and he 
only in reputation at headquarters. 

“ Wo are very careful in the .selection of ourinen; promote all ouroWa^gi- 
neers and comluctors, and in a few months or a year or two our record us 
whether they are adaptial fur tlie business or not. We have (‘ugineers who have 
been running liere more than 2.') years without a wrateh of the pen against them, 
while others who have been running as many months have (piite a page full (rf 
irregular circumstances, hut down near the bottom of such a page can generally 
be found the words, ‘ Discharged—incompetent.’ * 

“When a man commences to make a record (in the book) we call him in and 
talk with him. He is reminded that if this gets too long we shall have to con¬ 
sider him a failure for our service, show him his weakness, and give him another 
chance. But he understands that it will not be entirely for the last offense that 
he is dismissed—the ‘ suspended-sentence ’ cases are against him. 

“With this system tne good men are retained, developed, benefited, and 
encouraged, and the culls are got rid of to the betterment of tne service all round. 

“It is well understood that wo do not wish to retain in the service men who 
deliberately deceive us about mishaps on the road; we want the ‘ straight ’ of every 
matter, and we want it at first hands. It would be a very lively detective who 
could get to my office sooner than some of the men who are responsible for the 
accidents. If it is not serious enough for dismissal, the matter is overlooked or 
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made a matter of record, and the man ffoes out on his regular run. Then the 
‘ miscellaneous lK>ard ’ has anoth<*r object lesson on it. 

“ If there is anything that will stimulate a good man, who has become caieless 
enougli to make a lapse of duty that ‘ gets him in the book,' more than that simple 
record, I do not know what it is; but wlien tlie re(^ord is made and the victim 
warned to look out and attend to business in future, and to take his run out in 
the morning, lie goes away with a mental vow thathe will try and make his services 
satisfactory in future. On tlio contrary, it he reasons that the record is an easy 
way out of his troubh-, makes liglitof it, and is freipiently called on to explain 
iiTcgularities, it is the best of evidence that lie should not b(‘ retaimsl in the 
service any longer. S<nne of the records ai'e years apart. In some cases a 
mmnorandum is mad<*. and never an occasion given for a second one. 

•‘Good men who have made sona* little mistake are less likely to do so again 
than men who have net yet tried tin* responsibilities of i mining trains and 
engines, or men who ar<^ not familiar with our road or work. If tlie respoii- 
sibh* officer tak(\s such an offender into his office, talks l)i(‘ matter over dispassion- 
at(‘ly, and tells him that ho is considered too good a man to be discharged for 
incoinjietency; that tbc accident has cost so much, which the coiiijiaiiy will stand 
‘ this tilin',Mint perhaps not the next, tell liim thattliisis a matter of recoid against 
him, and if he (h'siri's to remain in tin' sei vice tbesi' irri'gulaiitiesmustnot occur, 
this lias a tendency to inake better and more successful railroad men of the ones 
that arc naturally adapted t o railroad work, and tlie ‘ next tune ’ comes only too 
soon to the man out of his sphere. 

“ Tlu'ro isnothingintliistodisgracidiini among lii:< fellows nothing to make him 
feel revengetul or maltreated; but eveiythiiig to make Inni feel as though he was 
encouraged and helped, and that bis final success depend(‘d .solely upon himself. 
Can as much bo said of the plan tlmt disgiact's a in:in among Ins fellows; tliat 
takes the comforts and perlnqis the lu'cessaiies Irom liis Inune; that niak(‘S him a 
loafer for .‘10 or GO days, and puts him in way of temptations that he would not 
find at his work, and that leaves liini, in many eases, lu d<'bt to the d<'alers who 
furnish bis family with supplu's? 

On many roads tlieio is a great want of coidiabty or confidence between the 
men and the officials iinmediatelv over them. In too many cases a suggestion 
from a trainman to an otfu'er would lx* i('s(‘nted as an unwarranted interference 
It seems to mo this is not in the inli'rest of the railroad company, however much 
it may ('iibance the dignity of the official—who is hinis<‘lf only ' mn' of the hired 
liands ’ with a little more resjxmsilnlity. 

" I have found suggestions trom the men of vital importance in matters of detail, 
and every man in tlie service knows that the ruh' and motto at bead(piarterK is, 
‘Suggestions ai(' always in order.’ 

“ Tram and I'ligmo men see and know tiling.'^ about the road that an oiierative 
officer could never find out in bis office. At tlieir suggestion, we have fre(iuently 
made minor changes in time-tables, etc., and every eliango has been an improve¬ 
ment. A labf)rer on a section may sugg<'st something that will save the company 
hundreds of dollais, and besides this, it encourages men to think and become 
nmre interested in their work, and f<'el at liberty to offiu’ other suggestions. 

“ When a feugg<*stion is made that is considered impracticable, the reason that 
it is so ispointedout, and both the man an<l tlie manager have learned something. 
I am sure that this rule makes and keeps up a friendly feeling between the men 
who plan the work and those who execute it. 

“ Roads that can afford to let one department fight another, who can afford to 
have hundreds of employees disinterested and dissatisfied with their work, who 
can afford to have the officers ‘out* with the men, and the men glad to see any 
hoped for improvement a failure, are few and far hotwocn. 

“Every wn^ck, every accident, every mistake, every loss has taught its lesson, 
and these are of no less value to tlie railroads and to railroad men than the suc¬ 
cesses. 1 practice making every mishap a lesson to every man on the road. 

“ It often liappens that an accident, or a ‘ close shave ’ for one. is the best kind 
of a lesson to tlie man who could be blamed; and if ho is retained in the service, 
he IS a more valuable man than he would otherwise be, or one who could be hired 
to take his place. 

“ 1 am afraid that it would do me no good, and would do me harm, to lay me 
off for 30 days for any offense; and I am sure I would do no better when rein¬ 
stated than if I had been allowed to continue in the service. I should feel as if 
I had been illtreated, as if my family had been deprived of the necessaries and 
comforts that my earnings afford them, and that they were the innocent victims 
of an injustice. 
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“ In order to make every accident and incident happening on the road a lesson 
to all the trainmen. I established 12 years ago a iniscellanoons bulletin board. 

“On this we po.st up brief accounts of nnshaps and other (KXMirrcnoes on th<‘ 
line, pointing out how such trouble could Ije avoided, etc. Tins board is c]os«dy 
scrutinized. We do not mention names, but, of course the men know ‘who’s 
who’ in most ca.ses. Tliis board has done mindi to kei*]) the men on their guard, 
pn'venled many accidents, and shows them how lH‘ad<]Uarters look at ev(*ry erase, 
instead of letting them discuss every accident around tlie roundhoiist' and caboose 
stovi's and form tlieir own comdusions—no two of winch will hi' alike.’’ 

Tlie sy.stem was aimed fir.st ot all at abolishing suspeii.sions. It is usually 
spoken of as “ discipline without .siispen.sion." In the first place, tiiey are costly 
to the employee, and Mr. Brown claims, and liis claim has lieen justified hy a 
large numlier of railway ofiicers. that tliere is an economic loss all around, while 
on tlu‘ other hand the econoinu* elf rets of record dismjdiiK' are good. 

On th(r Fall Brook Railway, whicli ojieiates 2.’)0 miles of railroad of .single track, 
and the tonnage for which at tlie end of istMl was over fi.oOO.OOO tons, tlio total 
amount paid the trainmen tor o\ertime was S::>s!i, indicatin;- tliat tlie trains were 
mostly on time Where suspiuision for violation of rules is followed, the employee 
feels that Ins f.imily is di'pnved of the necessaries and comforts of his earnings, 
and he becomes resentful, and disregards tlie real interests of tlie company; while 
on the otlu-r hand, where, foi' a \iola1ioii which he could not well avoid, or for 
some misfortune which biiiig.-v him a had mai'k on tin* record book, under the 
ojieration of tbe system of discipline without snsjieusion. be is at most simply 
retarded in Ins jirogiess and fe<‘ls that by greater care in tlie future lie has a 
clium^e to clear his recoid 

On the Fall Biook Railway Mr. Brown notes the following improvement in 2 
years after the introduction of his system. That tlie cost of wrecks and breaks of 
all kinds to locomotives and cars not attrihiitahle to natural wear in proportion 
to tonnage decreased tM jter l eiit: ami the imjirovement m tlie cost of supplies for 
loeoiiiotivi's was over .‘)7 ])(‘i' cent. 

This system lias Iks n trnsl on the larg(‘ roads as well as the small, it at first 
being maintaiiH'd that it was ajtplicahle only to small roads where tliere was con- 
snleiable personal siiiK'iu ision of the men. Tlie Railroad (bizi-tti* for Deeeniher 
21 . 11)00. says in an editorial, reviewing a di.seiission of tins topic which took place 
in the Rocky Mountain Railway ('luh at its October meeting. 

“ 1 remains true that a eoiisiderahle number of large roads have now had the 
new phtii in foice for si'veral years, and that on thost* roads th(' division su[)(3rin- 
tendenis that do not like the plan, if there he any. are so few tliat notliing is heard 
from thi'in.” 

Again its editorial says. 

“ The chief leasoii why so many railroad ofiicers have been convinced tliat sus- 
pen.sioiKS are wiong is to he found no doubt m tin* inherent illogical nature of the 
practice. 

“In sirspending a man the company punishing itself directly for the pur¬ 
pose of jmniehing the man somewliat indiiectly. If the man i.s going to he again 
intrusted with ins responsibilities, what advantage is to he secured hy laying liim 
off for 30 days?” 

Over 57 roads, embracing more than one-third of the entire mileage of North 
America have now adopted the Brown system. The Louisville and Nashville 
announced on June 1, 1805. the i-stablishment of the system on certain divisions. 
After 5 months the ri'sults were so satisfactory that it was (^.xtended to other 
divisions of the line, and at the end of 0 mouths announcement was made allow 
ing employees credits as follows: 

First. A suspension of 15 <lay.s or less charged against an employee will be con¬ 
sidered canceled by a perfect record for 1 year. 

Second. A suspension for more than 15 and not (o e.Kceed 30 days will he con¬ 
sidered clcare<I by a perfect record for 2 years. 

Third. Suspensions amounting to more than 30 days, not to exceed 60 day.s, 
will require 3 years’ clear record for their cancellation. 

Fourth. Suspension in excess of 60 day.s occurring in a period of 1 year will 
call for the .special consideration of the board. 

Fifth. A complimentary bulletin will be issued every 12 months in the pre¬ 
scribed manner, giving the employees who have a perfect record for 1 year a 
special credit. 

Sixth. Acts of heroism and loyalty will call for special mention and considera¬ 
tion by the board. 
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This system has been tried with itood success on the Southern Pacific, where it 
was put in operation July 10, Tlie general manager, Mr. Kmttschnitt, 
presents the following reports exhibiting the results by 0 month periods from 
.January 1, 1808, to June 00, lOOU, as follows- 
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Mr. &utt8cbnitt has also tabulated the causes for which employees have been 
disciplined and the causes for which they have been di.scharged, as well as the 
numbers in each category in the very interesting tables which follow: 
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DflitH of nnploi/irif <liscliarf/e<l {included in ikdemenl of employees disciplined). 
[Southern Pacific Railway.] 
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As an ilhistration of the adaptability of the Brown system to all conditions, it 
is interesting to note some of the moditications introduced on different roads. 

General Supeiintendent Potter, for oxami>le, of the Long Island Eadroad, 
abolished suspension 'i years ago and now announces that hereafter credit marks 
will be given for continuous satisfa<;fory service; two credit marks will be entered 
for each half year, and one such mark will otfset two debit marks of the value of 
a 10 days’ suspension. Thus an employee wuth a clear record foi 0 months would 
not be punished at all for acts which under the old plan w<nild have laid liim off 
for 40 (lays; he would simply be di'privcd of his accumulat'd record. This is an 
extension of the plan of aw'arding credit marks for heroism, fidelity, and other 
causes which are nece.ssarily tew and far betw('en. 

Periiaps Mr. Potter's term.s are too lenient, but the move is a step in the right 
direction if the Brown system i.s to bo logically devf*loped. (hher roads n^quire a 
longer period of time to offset demerits. Thus the Southern Pacific reijuires a 
whole year of good service to cancel 30 day.s’ demerits, and 2 years are required 
for the sanu; purpose by the Louisville and Nashville. 

The objects of the system of discipline by record, as summarized by Mr. Brown 
himself, are as follows; 

(1) To secure a higher state of efficiency. Strict dis(“ipline is easential to suc¬ 
cessful operation; no continuous service performed by man (;an be perfect, but a 
high state of discipline and a careful selection of men will produce a high class 
of service, and successful operation will be the result. 

(2) To avoid loss of tinn^ and wages of emplovees, resulting in possible suffering 
of those dependent upon their earnings, as well as demoralization of employees 
by enforced idleness. 

(3) To avoid unnece.ssary severity in the dismissal of an employee, or requiring 
him to servo an a(;tual .suspim.sion for a single offense, that (Toes not injuriously 
reflect upon hi.s reputation, conduct, capacity, or future usefulness in the service. 
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(4) To remove the false but too common impression in the minds of employees 
who have served actual suspensions, that the amount lost to them in wages is a 
payment to the company for the loss and trouble caused it and that in the future 
settlements can be made in the same manner. 

(51 To avoid frequent service changes by considering each case of an erring 
employee on its merits, weighing his character, previous recor<l, and future 
availal)ilty, without regard to parallel cases of other employees. 

(6) To advance the education of (unnloyees through tln^ medium of bulletin 
notes, enabling them to avoid the mistaWs made by others. 

(7) To e.stablish in the service a feeling of .security in tin* confidence that faith¬ 
ful service will be recognized and rewarded by uninterrupted employment, and 
the certainty that reward and promotion will md follow indifferent service. 

(H) To rai.se the self-re.speet of emi)loyees and unite them more closely to the 
company by removing tlie element ot force and relieving them of the public dis¬ 
grace attached to the actual service of susiHuision. 

The following circulars, by which the system was announced to the employees 
of the transportation departments of certain divisions of tin* Illinois Central Rail¬ 
road, will illustrate th(‘ manner in which most of the roads have announced to 
their men, its adoption and the necessary changes in the rules where it has su])- 
planted the older sy.stem of suspension: 

CiiU'AOO, Fchmar^j ‘^5, IS'JS. 

To employees of the tr(ins)>orfation department, Mississippi, Ijmisiana, Memphis, 

and Louisville divisions. 

The sy.stem of “ disciplim' by record ” will 1)0 oxtemled to and take effect upon 
the Mis.sissippi, Louisiana, Mempliis, and Louisville divisions of this road Marcii 
1,180H, when suspension of employees from duty with consecpient loss of time will 
be discontinued. Discipline will be maintained by reprimand, book suspension, 
or by dismissal from tin* service, 

Repnmands will be noted, as well as suspensions, for a given numlM'Vof days, 
although no actual susponsion is served by the employee at fault. 

An individual account will be opened March 1. IHDH. with each man, in a hook 
kejit e.specially for tlio ])nrpose in the ofti (‘0 of tlie siip^-rintendentof eacli division. 
An entry will be made in this book for every case of inglect of duty, violation of 
the I’ulesor of gO('d practice, accidents, improper condind,etc., with the discipline 
deteiii»ined upon by the superintendent or by tlie board of iiKjuiry. 

Go(h1 judgment in emergencies, acts of heroism, loyalty to the service, and other 
meritorious conduct will be made matter of record and given full consideration 
in determining the standing of the employee. The record will also lie taken into 
account when the (piestion ot promotion in the service is under consideration. 

A perfect record will bo one against whicli no unfavorable entry has lieen made. 
A clear record is one on which unfavorable entries have been exdnguislied. 

Any employee may examine his own record at tlie superintendent's office daring 
busineulifcurs, hut the record book will not he op«m to others except division and 
goneraf^Rcers of the company. If not })racticable for an employee to visit the 
office, a transcript of liis record will be sent to him upon application. 

No reprimand or suspension will be noted against an employee's record without 
written notice to him. 

No suspension will be made for a period of less than 5 nor more than 60 days. 

Reprimands and suspensions placed against the record of an employee will he 
extinguished by satisfactory service for Various periods as follows: 

(а) A reprimand will bo extinguished by a clear record of 3 months. 

(б) Five days of suspension will be extinguished by a clear record of 6 months. 

(c) Ten days of .suspension will be extinguished by a clear record of 9 months. 

(d) Thirty days of suspension will be extinguislied by a clear record of 1 year. 

(e) Sixty days of .suspension will be extinguished by a clear record of ISmonth.s. 

An accumulation of reprimands or su.spensions upon, the record, showing that 

the employee is not a desirable man for the .service, will ju.stify special considera¬ 
tion by board of inquiry, and the employee named may be dismissed, although he 
may not have committed any single offense that would warrant such action being 
taken. 

Disloyalty, dishonesty, desertion, intemperance, immorality, insubordination, 
incompetency, willful neglect, gross carelessness, inexcusable violation of rules 
resulting in endangering or destroying company property, making false reports 
or statements, or concealing facts concerning matters under investigation will, 
as heretofore, subiect the offender to dismiss^. 

No change will be made in the existing practice of consideration of offenses by 
board of inquiry; and ordinarily no action will be taken until investigation is 
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completed. In cases of intoxication on duty, insubordination, or of vicious con¬ 
duct, employees w’ll be taken out of the service pending final decision. 

Superintendcmts will issue bulletins from time to time, posting the same at dis¬ 
trict and division terminals. These bulletins are intended to be educational. 
They will give a brief account of each case which has resulted in discipline, stat¬ 
ing how tile trouble or damage could have been avoided—omitting names of the 
l)erHons at fault. Employees are enioined to study these bulletins witli care, that 
th^ may profit by the experience of others. 

'fhis system of discipline, it is hoped, will iirove of mutual advantage to the 
company and its employees. Tliose guilty of offenses not reiiuiring dismissal will 
not suffer loss of time beyond that re(iuired for inve.stigation, and will be given 
an opportunity by subsequent good service to clear their records. 

The operation of the system should engender a feeling of security, in the confi¬ 
dence that faithful service is recogniz(!d and will ho rewarded by uninterrupted 
employment and the certainty tliat reward and promotion will not follow indif¬ 
ferent service. 

The company expects the system to promote liarmoiiy and to .stimulate 
employees to an earnest cooperation with its ofiic^ers in attaining a more efficient 
service. 

A. W. Sullivan, 
(k'lirrol Si(})e7'inte7(dPHt. 

There ar(! many signs that the railway corporations are being forced to take 
every precaution against tin' (miploynumt ot incompetent men, and that they are 
becoming more severe in their regulations concerning the conduct of their 
employees. In view of the strict accountability to whicli the corporations are 
held when accidents occur through their men, nmcwed effort has been made of 
late on tlie Vandalia Line and also on otlier lines to weed out the employment of 
any imm who use intoxicant.s at all. In tln^ last year an ordoi issued by the 
Southern Railway system in South Carolina declares that all employees that 
smoke cigarettes must cease to do so or lose tlieir positions, and that in the future 
no one will be engaged by the road who is a cigarette smoker. 

The Atlanta Division of tlie Soutliorn Railway has also the same rule, which is 
based on the ground tliat the habitual cigarette smoker is untrustworthy. Tlie 
brotherlioods cooperate with the corporations in discouraging the use of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors by their meinlxu-s, and lend their aid in anything that tends to 
iimirove the moral conduct of the railroad men. 

The que.stion ot discliarge has. however, other aspects than those provided for 
in a sy.stem of discipline by record and in general regulations for tlie improve¬ 
ment of the labor force, it involves a discus.sion of some of the most perplex¬ 
ing legal and economic question.s relating to the rigiit ot discliarge from what is 
essentially more than an ordinary form of employment. This question will be 
taken up in the next section. 



^ 9. THE BLACKLISTING OP RAILWAY BMPLOYBES-THE COMMON 

AND STATUTE LAW CONCERNING THE RIGHT TO QUIT WORK 

AND TO STRIKE. 

The question of blacklisting of railroad ('inployees relates ju-iiuarily to the prac¬ 
tice of some roads of keeping a list of employees discharged for serious offenses 
and of sending sucli a list to otlnn* (unploym’.s of the same class of labor, witli a 
view to preventing such discharged employees from obtaining (*nij)loynient 
elsewhere. 

It is as.serted by many witnes.ses before' tlio Industrial Commission (see Vol. IV, 
Transportation, Digest of Evidence and (General Index) that such luactice has 
been (juite common in the past, although most railroad oflicials claim tliat it is 
now entirely done away with, especially since th«‘ passage of the United States 
arbitration act of 1808, whicli made it illegal. It is a point upon which, however, 
railroad employees feel vm-y bitterly. It is v(*ry ('asy for a disc;harg(!d employoi*, 
who finds it difUcult to get work because he does not liave a satisfactory recom- 
inendation from his last employer, to imagim' that that empbiycu* is working 
aggressively to prevent him from obtaining employment, even when that is not 
the case. Such a supposition is jierfoctly natural, and undoubtedly much of the 
feeling that exists among railroad employees as to tlie prevalence of blacklisting 
isdue to such figments of imagination. The jm^sidiuit of a prominent railroad, 
who has been connected with a large number of railroads in different parts of the 
United States, who himself was accused of having wntten a letter of recommen¬ 
dation upon a sheet of water-marked iiaper. which was siqiposed to bo notice to 
his fellow railroad officers tliat his words of geni'ial (‘<mimendation were to be 
taken with an opposite nii'aiiing, was as mucli astonished to R('e the evidences of 
wate/'-rnark in the paper as those to whom it was shown for tlm first tiim^ as pos¬ 
itive t \ideuce of a conspiracy against an innocent workingman. The fact that 
such stories circulate at par value among railroad employees is sufficumt indi¬ 
cation that th<} subject ikmhIs investigation, if for no other reason than to .show 
clearly the unreasonableness ot such suppositions. No one will deny, however, 
that there is the possibility of serious injury b<‘ing inflicted through the blacklist. 

A corporation lias an und( uibtedright ti > discharge an employee for any cause that 
it deems sufflcient.even if it he merely ]H‘<-ause such (‘inployee lias syiiipatliized 
with interests inimical to the corpoiation, or because )i(> nas joined a labor orga¬ 
nization, or has taken part in a strike, direct or sympathetic. The workingman, 
on the other hand, has the undoubted right to .strike, to <juit work, to sever his 
connection with the corporation, f<u-any clause* lie deems sufficient. The corpora- 
tii-n, however, insists that the man who stnke.s shall not interfere with it.s right 
to employ other men in his plaice; and the employi'e has an ecjual right to insist 
that tlie corporation shall not interfere with his st'eking employment elsewhere. 
These rights are mutual and equal, and the courts will sustain tlii'iii. 

The difficulty discussed under tlie head of “Blacklisting" has arisen very 
largely since the Chicago strike in 1804. Many of the men who participated in 
that organized movement against the railroads of the country found great diffi¬ 
culty in securing employment anywhere, and charges of blacklisting were very 
frequent and probably not entirely unfounded. Mr. William J. Strong, in his 
testimony before the commission (Volume IV, page 503), has reviewed at consid¬ 
erable length the history of some ot the strongest cases of alleged blacklisting. 
It is not necessary to add here anything to his statement. It states clearly the 
opinions of the most radical railroad employees. If they are well founded, the 
remedies for such illegal use of the blacklist, or for the abuses charged, are, under 
the common law, uncertain. Mr. F. J. Stimson, in his Hamlbook of the Labor 
Laws of the United States, says that it is difficult for a person injured by a boy¬ 
cott, blacklist, or conspiracy, whether employer or employee, to get redress in 
the criminal courts, and hence the popularity of the remedy given under courts 
of equity known as the injunction. He seems to think that criminal courts 
might construe an exchange of blacklists to be an unlawful combination, but in 
view of the uncertainty oi judicial procedure in this direction 17 States and 1 
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Territory' have imssed statutew forbidding blacklisting, by which is meant the 
exchange of a list of employees against whom an employer has a complaint, with 
other employers, for the purpose of preventing them from employing such 
(‘mployees. North Dakota and Utah are the only States which prohibit such an 
exchange of bhu^khsts b('tween eori)orations by constitutional enfictinent. Iowa, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Alabama, Virginia, Montana, and Georgia make it a penal 
offense willfully to iircvent discliarged employ(‘es from obtaining new situations. 
The Florida and Georgia laws apply only to corporations. The Virginia law pro¬ 
vides a penalty for any “corporation, manufacturer, or manufacturing com¬ 
pany’’using the blacklist. The laws of all the other States mentioned apply to 
all class<‘s of employers In Illinois and Minnesota it is tlie conspiracy or combi¬ 
nation of two or mor(‘ persons to use the blacklist that is declared unlawful.'^ Indi¬ 
ana, Montana, and Gecugia have also re(piired by statute the employer to fur¬ 
nish the employee with a written statement of the cause of his discharge, 
altliough this feature of the Georgia law lias been declared unconstitutional. 
The case was one in which a man by tlio name of Wallace, who was employed 
July 1), by tin? Georgia, Garolina and Northern Railway Company as chief 
car inspi'ctor, brouglit suit to recever $5,000 damages because he was discliarged 
while performing his duties on August 12,1802, and on August IH mad(‘ a written 
request for a specilii; statement in writing of the reasons, which lequest was 
duly delivered to the local agent of the company, and brought no reply witliiii 
the next 20 days. The suit was disniissi'd liy the city court of Atianta, and the 
judgment attinned liy the Georgia supreme court, June, 18<)4. which declared the 
act unconstitutional. Tlie argunuait of tlio deiusion was as follows: 

“ Tlie public, wliether as many or one, whcdlier as a multitude or a sovereignty, 
has no interest to be ])rotected or promoted by a correspondence betweendis- 
chaiged agents or employees and their late employers, designed not for jHiblic 
but for pnvutii information, as to the reasons for discharges and as to the import 
and authorship of all complaints or comniumcations wliicli produced or suggesteil 
them. A statute whicli undertakes to make it the duty of incorporateil railroad, 
exjiress, and telegraph companies to engage in correspondence of this sort with 
their discliargi'd agents and (‘miiloyi'es, and which subjects tlnan in each case to 
a heavy forfeiture under the iianu^ of damages for failing or refusing to do so, is 
violative of tlie general private right of sihaico enjoye<l in this State liy all per¬ 
sons, natural or artificial, from time immeinorial. and is utterly void and of no 
effect. Lilierty of spc'ocli and of writing is secuiasl bythe Constitution,and inci¬ 
dent thereto is th(! correlative liberty of silence, not less important nor less sacred. 
Statements or conimunications, oral or written, wanted for private information 
can not he coerctMl ]>y uktc legislative mandate at the will of one of the parties 
and against tlio will of tin* other. Compulsory private discovery, in eii from cor¬ 
porations, (“iiforced not by suit or action but by statutory terror, is not allowable 
where rights are under the guardianship of due iiroce.ss of law. 

“It follows fioin the foregoing that the act of October 21,1891,entitled *An act 
to require certain corporations to give their di.seharged employees or agents the 
causes of tlieir ix^moval or iliscliarge when discharged or removed,’ is unconstitu¬ 
tional, and that an action founded thereon for the recovery of $5,000 as penalty 
or arbitrary damages, fixed by the statute for noncompliance with its mandates, 
can not be supported.” 

In Iowa, Missouri, Montana, Georgia, and California blacklists aro especially 
prohibited eo nomine. 

The language of the constitutional enactment, in article 10, section-1, in the 
con.stitution of Utah, adopted November 5,1895, is as follows: “ The exchange of 
blacklists by railroad (Companies or other corporations, associations, or persons, is 
jirohibited.’’ 

The constitution of Nortli Dakota (sec. 23, Art. I) declares: “Plveiy citizen of 
this State shall be free to obtain employment wherever po.ssible, and any person, 
corporation, or agent thereof maliciously int<*rfenng or hindeiing in anyway 
any citizen from obtaining or enjoying employment already obtained from any 
other corporation or iierson shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor;” and sec¬ 
tion 212 of article 17 of the con.stitution of North Dakota reads: “The exchange 
of blacklists between corporations shall bo prohibited.” 

The constitution of Utali, ill section 19 of article 12, in addition to article 16, 
section 4, already (pioted, contains also a general guaranty of freedom to obtain 


' Alabama, Colorado, Coiiiicoticut, Florida, Georfria, lllinoi'^, Indiana, lo\s»i, Mimtosotii, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Utah, Virffinia, WlsconHin, WashiiiKton, and Oklahoma 
2The main provi'^ions of these laws w'lll be fonnd quoted in an article bv Mr. .S D Fessemleii in 
the U 9 Labor Bulletin, January, lyOO, pp. 7-18 
^‘See Southeastern Keporter, vol. 22, p. 579; also, U .s SiiJledii of laibor, Vol. I, 2(Xi. 
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(■nmloyinent similar ti> that of st^otion Artush' I,<»f flic constitutiim (if Nortli 
Dakota. 

Tho laws of tile Unitt'd States relatiiij^ to lilaeklistiii^ iiiv contained in a sinjjle 
Ft^deral statute enacted hy Oon^ress, beinj^ part of tlu' general arbitration act. 
cliapter HTO of the acts of b'^DT-hS, and refenin;r only to certaiti (‘niployers. 
S(‘ctions 1 and 10 (if the act referred to coviu* th(‘ subject in cpiestiou, and nvid as 
follows: 

“Skction 1. The proviMons of this act shall apply t<i any common carrier or 
carriers and their officers, a^ent.s, and employees, cxct'ut mastois of vcss(‘ls and 
seamen, as defined in s('ctiou 401^. Kevised Statutes of the United States, enpiged 
in tlui transnortation of passengers or ]U'op(‘rty wholly by railroad, or ^lartly by 
railroad and partly by wat(*r. tor a continuous carriage (u- sliipment Irom one 
Stale or Territory iii tlu' United States or the District of ('oluiiibia. to any other 
State or Territory of the Uintc(l Stab's or tlu' District of Uolumbia, or from any 
jilacc in the UniU'd States to an adjacent foreign country, or fioiii any place in 
the United States tliiougli a foreign country to any other place in the United 
States. The term ‘ railroad ' as used in this act shall iuclinh' all lindgc's and fer¬ 
ries used or operated in Cftiinectiou with any i ailroad, whetlKu- owned or ojuTati'd 
ini(h‘r a contract, agrceiiiciit, or least*; and the term ‘transportation ’ shall include 
all instrumentalities of shipment or carriage. Tlie term ‘ employees’ as used in 
this act shall include all peisons actually (‘iigaged iii any capacity in tram opera¬ 
tion (U* train ser\ic<‘of any description, and notwithstanding that tlu'cars upon 
oriii which they an? cmplojt'd may he lu'ld and oixu'att'd by tiit^ carrier under 
leasi'orother contract' l^rocidvd.lioircn’r. Tliatthisactshall not helicld toapply 
to employees «'f stiwt railroads and shall ajiidy only to em])loyecs eiigag(Ml in 
railroad train service. * * * 

"Sne 1(1. Any employer subject to the ])rovisi(Uis of this act, and any officer, 
agent, or O'ceivcr of such employer ^ ^ * who shall, after liaving di.sehargcd 

an employee, at tempt or coiispiio to jm ven I such employe(Droiri ol)laimngemi)loy- 
nu'iit, or who shall, after tln^ (pulling of an (‘inployis',attempt or consjnre to pre¬ 
vent such employee fiom obtaining employinenl. IS hert'liy (leclared t » he guilty 
of a misd(“meannr. and upon conviction therent m anycoint of tlu* l''nited States 
of competent jurisdiction in thedi.stiict in wincli such olhuise was committed 
.siiall he juiiii^hcd for each offeiisi; hv a fine of not h'.^^s than one Jtundn'd dollars 
and not more tlian one tlmusand dollais " 

Th.- legislation has he(Ui cfTeetive in pn-venting a lecurreuce of some of the 
w'oi>t-liuises of blacklisting as It foimeilv e.M^led; and it is tie; opinion of most 
of the witnesses, both those repre.seiiting tlie lailroad corpiirations and ihoM? rep¬ 
resenting organizations of railroad eniployi'C'', which ha\(‘ ajjpeared hcl'oro the 
Industiial Uommission, that this legi.slatioinssufficient—at least if it is made gen¬ 
eral—to dark open hlacklisting, hut t he grandcliiefs of tlmh-ading railway orders, 
in rejdyiiig to the scliednle of iiupiines concerning railway labor, asked that the 
national arbitration law of June 1, IS1>8, he slreiiglheiu'd and r('cnf(jic<‘d,and that 
the iieiialtics toi hlaekli.sting he madesuflicienllystiongtoentirely stoptlieseeret 
practice by making tlm tear of the pi-nalty out weigh tin* desiie to violate the law. 

The r(*al difficulty which it is sought to renn'dy by legislation icaclics dow'ii to 
the roots of the (“onfiict hetw'ccn lah(»raud capital, (‘inployer and employ(*e, which 
hiis always been an uneijual struggle wheueve*! tin* (piestion of protecting the 
acknowledged rights of both jiarties wasconceiiied. In i abroad employim'iit, for 
(*xample, a man upon Icaaing his woik, on account of dischaigo for cause, or 
wdiere the road no longer needs liis s»‘nices. f;r heeau.M* lie (h'sires voluntarily 
to (juit his work-in all such cases it is custoimiiy for tlie employ(*e to a.sk 
for a clearance jiaper on w’hicli is certified the length ot time ho has been in 
the employ of the corpoi at ion. (he kind of woik that In* has done, and the reasons 
for quitting tlio service. Upon .s(*eking iTemployment ho is askixl to deposit 
this clearance jiaper with his aiiplication blank, and usually he can not get 
employment without first securing the clearance from the last road on wliich 
he was employed. If the reason why he lett Ins last employer was that he struck 
to protect what may have hceii an e^s(“ntial right, tlu^ mere record of that fact, or 
th(' date of the cleavanct* paper if it was at the time of a giuieral strik<‘, may be 
suffich'iit to close io him foi ever the doors of his chosen occupation. This can 
take place so long as the custom ol the clearance paper prevails, without the rail¬ 
road corporation committing any offense wdiatever iimhT the most S(*vere law to 
juevent blacklisting. The clearance paper, furthermore, is a m ces-sity for the 
protection of the public, because it has always been the custom of railroad com¬ 
panies, and one which the ]>ublic and tho most intelligent emidoyees will jiroba- 
bly justify, to warn each other against incomiietent men who might <»tlierw'ise be 
placed in responsible positions, endang( ring the lives of many persons. In order, 
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therefore, to make the situation of the discliarged employee ecjual with respect to 
rights \vith the corporation, it would he necessary to enable the applicant for 
work to ask of the corporation a clearaTice paper from the rank and file of its 
employees, at least in the department of service to wliich ho sought admission, 
stating that the corporation had treated its men fairly and wisely. Of course 
such a re(piirement would be absurd in practice. A corjioration employing a new 
hand must know something of Ins previous record. Even, tlierefore, if the clear¬ 
ance paper was done away with, it would be necessary to incpiire where the man 
had worked: and if ho gave the name of the corporation whose employment he 
had (jiiit while on a strike, subseiiuent impnry of that corporation would proba¬ 
bly lessen liis cliances of securing new employment. The difficulty, therefore, is 
a very real one to the workingman, and one which can not bo met readily in all 
fairness to the inti-rests of both corporations and employees without many mis¬ 
carriages of justice, eve'll wli(*re the intention to do so is pntsent. 

In view of the Federal law prohibiting blacklisting, it may seem to have been 
almost an impertinence in the circulars of inijuiry sent out by the expert agent of 
the Industrial (Commission to railroad corporations to have asked tlie (pie.stion, 
“ Do you have a black list for employees discharged for serious offenses?’’ The 
answers to this (luestion, rei-eiveu from 40 railroads operating lli^.:i5;l miles of 
lino and employing a total of COO.O'CO men. were, of course, all in the negative. 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa F(' Railway System called attention to the fact 
that tho Brown ‘ system of discijdim; is used on its system, under which a record 
of the perfoimance of every man is k(*pt, which is open to inspection to those 
entith'd to see it. This would probably apply to a large number of roads where 
the Brown system of diseiplino is used. Tlie (Chicago, Burlington and (Quincy 
Railroad stated that it had no blaek lists and did not receive or promulgate them. 
The practice of tho Illinois (Cc'iitral Railroad Company is probably typical of gen¬ 
eral conditions. In tlie transportation, machinery, and road departments tliat 
company keeps no bhu-k list, liut a rei'ord of men who have been discharged from 
the service of tlu' company for the guidaiu'e of its <‘mploying officers, so that per¬ 
sons who have been found unworthy or undesirable will not be ponnitted to 
reenter the service of tlio company. The International an<l Great Northern Rail¬ 
road also ke(‘})s a reci^id of all (‘mployees for its own information and protei^tion, 
and if any responsible railroad official writes to tho company asking for the record 
of an employee who lias h‘ft its sel•vil'(^ and wlio has made ai»pIication to him for 
emiiloyment, tlie record of i1h' jiaity while in tlie company’s service, whether the 
party imiuired about was diM-harged or left tho serviix) of his own accord, is 
given. No inlluenee, howeviT. in any way, shajH', or form, is nsi'd to prevent 
such person wlio has been in tlie service of the company from olitaining employ¬ 
ment from any oilier comjiany, and any (unployeo who thinks he lias been unjustly 
discharged has the privilege of asking for an investigation, whudi is granted him, 
and if he can .show that he has been unjustly dealt with he i.s reinstated. The 
Missouri Pacific Railway also Iceeps a ri'cord of omployc'es dischargi'd for serious 
oiTenses, in order that they may not he reemployed by other officers of the com¬ 
pany not acquainted with the faults of tlie party discharged at some future time, 
and in ordi'i* that t he company and its patrons may not bo subjijcted to accidents, 
loss, or damage by tho careless acts of incompetent employees. The Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, on whii-li the Brown system of discipline i.s in use, has 
on the basis of tliis system a record which will show wliether an employee has 
been dismissed from its service for incomiieteney. extreim^ carcle.ssness, or other 
well-established reasons,and will thus iirevent him from beingreemployed in the 
same capacity on some other section of the line. So far as tlie qualifications, as 
shown by this rec^ord, permit, the eoinpany is jirepared to reemploy one who has 
been in its serviei^ or recommend him for employmi'iit upon other lines. The 
Southern Pacific Company lias no bla<‘k list, but for its own information and 
protection informs its officers of tin' names of tlioso retired for serious offenses. 
The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroa‘I Company has a similar rule, 
and notices of discharges are sent to the offit-eis of that conipanv only. 

From these statements the general jiractice of the railroads of the country will 
be readily understood. 

The attitude of the courts in interpreting both the common law which might 
apply to cases of blacklisting and such statutory legislation as now exists may be 
clearly seen by a few of the cases thathave come before our various courts. The 
first case in wliich an award of damages was made and paid is probably that of 
■Willett V. Jacksonville, St. Johns and Indian River Railroad Company, in which 
the United States circuit c<Hirt for the southern district of Florida on January 21, 
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1896, awarded Willett damages to the amount of $1,700 and costs, which amount 
was paid by the (;ompany. The case is reported in the United Stat<‘s Labor Bul¬ 
letin (No. 4, May, 1896, patro 487). for which the fiR'ts in tlie case were obtained 
from the clerk of the court, as follows: 

Willett, while employed as a conductor by the defendant company, sought 
employment on another railroad, the Savannah, Florida and Western (formerly 
the South Florida). He was notified that employment would lie given him and 
directed to report for duty immi'diately, and passes W(‘re st'iit him to enable him 
to go over the road of the Savannah. Florida and West<‘rn Railroad (Jompany and 
learn the route before ♦‘iitering regularly upon the duti(‘sof his new position. He 
at once telegraphed to the proper official of the Jaek.sonvilh'. St. Johns and Indian 
River Railroad Company, asking to bo relieved from duty at a certain station, Imt 
was re([uested by the company to remain in its (‘inploy and take out another train. 
Ho finished the run he was then making ami made* the lotiirii run, bdegi-apliing 
the official that lie would leave the eni])lov of the company upon arrival at its 
terminus, whicli he did, ami proceeded to go over the line of tho Savannah, 
Florida and Western Railroad Comjiaiiy to leani tlie route. 

“Before ho ha«i finislied tho preliminary tn]i ho reiM'ived a tehfgram from tho 
officers of the last-named company, directing him to ‘ I'onu' liack.’ He comidh'-d 
with tins order,and upon retnrningwas informed tliat Ik* eould not he empIoyi‘d. 
Ho sub.secjuentlyascertaim'd thereasonfor thisiefusal to employ hiiutoliavoheou 
that tlio supenntondeut of Hk' company wlioso service he had hdt had written a 
letter to tho superintendent of the eonqiany whose set vice he was about to enter, 
cautioning him against Willett, who, the letter stated, liad left thmi* employ with 
certain charges pending against him. 

“ The principal defense of the railro;ul com])any was tliat thi^ hdter was a per¬ 
sonal one and not written officially: but this defense was of no avail, and, as hebiro 
ht.it(‘d, Mr. Willett successfully pro.secuted his suit against tlm company whose 
superintendent had prevented his employimuit by aimtluT company.” 

Six months earlier than the above decision Judge Pratt, of tlie court of com¬ 
mon pleas of Lucas County, Ohio, in a suit by a man named Mattisnii against the 
Lake Shore and Micliigan Southeri' Railway (Jomjiany. snstainod the plaintiff's 
right to sue the company for damagt's. Tlie company liad d«“mnrred to Matti- 
son’.s complaint, and tlie (juestioinvas raised as to wlK'tlier the blacklist. r<‘sulting in 
an oijnryto an innocent discharged employee, is a wrong for which such an 
emp.ovee can obtain fin.ineial redress. Jndgt' Piatt’s decision of September 25, 
1895.. ustained the riglit of Matlison to sue Ihe ciunpaiiy for damagt's. Matti.son 
was a conductor in tlie omiJoy of the Lake Shoie and Micliigan Soutliern Rail¬ 
way Company at a salary of $120 per month. As a rei)re.sentafive of otlier work¬ 
men he made obji'ction to ceitain I'liles adoiited by tlie defendant company, 
known as “ blacklist rules,” shortly after whicli ho was disehargi'd, without cause 
or provocation, and, acconling to his chum, was unable to obtain work with 
other railroad companii'S because the blacklist rules were enforced against him. 
He finally secured employm<‘nt as a polu email, hut was able to earn only $720 a 
year instead of $1,440, which he h.ul received as a railroad conductor. Tlie report 
of the case, furnislied tin* Department of Labor by the official stenographer of the 
court, gives the suhstanci^ of tluj opinion as follows:' 

The employee's right to employment is eipially sacred with the right of the 
employer to employ him. It is not only a smious right, affecting a man’s life, 
but you may say that it is his life. The laboring man’s employment is the only 
thing that stamps between him and starvation, or wliat is little less than starva¬ 
tion—paupensm~and it IS for the public iiiteri'st and for tlie public good that 1 he 
right of a man to his own emi>loyment, in any honest work whicli he may He«‘k, 
should not be interfereil with or violated. 

“This, of course, does not meddle at all with the right of the company or of a 
man to judge himself who he will liave to work for him, and it makes no differ¬ 
ence whethei he refuses to let a man work for him because he is incompetent or 
because he dislikes liim. He has a right to seek liis own employees, but, as is 
frequently said, one man'.s riglit ends where another man's commences, and the 
right of tKe employer to discharge ends with his own <‘inploym(*nt. and he must 
not trench upon the right ot tlui employee to seek other employment by which he 
may support himself and his family, and it is for the puWic interest that the 
largest liberty to seek employment should be before every man, whatever may be 
his employment or whatever may bo hi.s Imsiness, traite, or occupation, ft is 
also a matter of public interest to encourage men in becoming proficient in their 
employment. It is, of course, a matter of public policy that a railroad company 
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should liave the rij^lit to employ such men as it sees fit and to ,iudjf(‘ lor itself of 
the competency of its employees. There is no doubt about that. It is, however, 
for the public interest that a man who is skilled and who has become proficient 
in his emjiloyment should be able to find einidoyment, if not with one railroad, 
with anotlier railroad, or some other railroad—at ]e*ast that tlie field should be 
open to him—tliat ho should have that ri/^ht; and while a railroad company may 
dischartte its men and not employ them themselves, they trench upon the rij^lits 
of the employees whenever they, by one deed or another, seek to prevent their 
employees from fretting employment from other railroad companies, or combine 
or conspire in any way to prevent it, as is charged in this petition, and the mat¬ 
ters alleged in the petition are, on demurrer, to bo taken as confessed. 

“ Of course, there may he an injury that is not a legal injury resulting from a 
company discharging one of its emtdoyees, and so long as they simply discharge 
him their right to make the discharge should not he(iuestioned; but if they make 
a combination, as is charged in this petition, with other companies that they shall 
nut employ him, then, it seems to me, they go bewnd their legal right.” 

The famous Ketcham case is reviewed i)y Mr. ’W’illiam J. Strong, the attorney 
for the plaintiff, as well as for many others bringing similar suits, in his evidence 
before the Industrial Commission. (See United States Labor Bulletin, Vol. IV, 
pp. 503-53r).) Ketcham obtained a verdict of $31,(506 against the Chicago and 
North western Railroad; but anew trial was ordered, and. in granting it, the judge 
said: “ The v<}rdict would not stainl fora moment in a higher court.” In the fall 
of 1890 Joseph O’Day,' who was a yardmaster on the Chii'ago and Northwestern, 
brought a suit similar to the Kc'tcham cas(‘, asking for $50,000 damages; and 
earlier in the same year a suit was brought by William Green, a man who had 
liold the position of superintendent of bridges and buildings, against the Cleve¬ 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis Railroad at Wabash, Ind. He was 
employed on the Michigan Central and luid been dismissed 8 years iireviously.^ 
A still more recent and a leading case is that of McDonald v. IlliiK.ds Central 
Railroad Coinjiany. McDonald was a switchman and conductor and liad been in 
the employ of the company for 5 years. He quit the service October 0, 1804, as 
one of a number of stnlang <!mpluyees, and he brought suit on the claim that the 
railroad companies having liiu's rnnniiig into the city of Chicago had enteredinto 
a conspiracy, agreement, and umhfr.standing that employees who had b(‘eu nieiii- 
bers or the American Railway Union woiihl not be employed by any of the said 
companies without a release and consent from the railroad company by wliicli 
any such employee was einployaxl, such iclease and consmit being commonly 
called by railroad men a “clearance.” Tin* ca.se was canied to tin' supreme 
court of the State of Illinois, and Chief Justice Bogg.'^, in handing down the opin¬ 
ion of tlie supremo c<uirt, October 10,1900, used the following language: 

“Counsel for plaintiff in error (McDonald), in .suoport of his insistence that 
the circuit court erred in holding the declaration did not state a cause of action, 
says: ‘ The (luestion presenti'd by the declaration and deiiuirrer (wlien shorn of 
legal phraseology) is simply this; Is it lawful for all the employers in any line of 
industry to coinbiue and agrt'c that they will not liiro anv of eacli other's employees 
who have left the service of any one of them, unless tte employer wliose service 
they have left gives his consent that such employee may beemnloyedV Or,to put 
it in another form: Is it lawful for all the employers in any line of industry to 
combine and conspire together to punish a man who leaves their service during a 
strike by refusing him employment, and thus preventing him from securing 
employment at his trade, unless his former master emancipates him by giving 
his consent to his employment?’ 

“ We do not think the (piestion in ('itiier of its forms was presented to the trial 
judge by the pleadings. The allegation of the declaration is: ‘ Said defendant 
railroad companies (defendants in error and other railroad corporations named 
therein) entered into a conspiracy, agreement, and understanding that they, the 
said railroad compani(‘s, would furni.sli each to the other information as to all 
their employees who had committed offenses, or who w(u-e charged with having 
committed offenses, and also as to all their eniiiloyees who had left their service 
during a strike which commenced on or about June 20,1894, and ended on or 
about August C, 1804, commonly known as the ‘’A. R. U.” or “American Railway 
Union ” strike, and as to all their employees who were members of the A. R. U., 
or the American Railway Union, and that such employees of any and all said 
companies would not he employed by any of said companies without a release 
uii«l consent from the railway company by which any such employee was last 
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employed, sneii relea.se and consent beinji commonly called by railroad men a 
•' clearance. ' _ Tlie meaning of the averment is eipiivocal. flounsel for plaintiff 
in eir ir. ignonng a portion of the language, eonstrnes the declaration to charge 
that said defendant coriiorations agreed th.it former innployees of eithercomiianv 
should be reipiired to have an in.strnmeiu exinevsmg thei-onsent of the former 
employer to the .snbsecinent emplojinent by another company. That portion of 

the averment, alone considered, would as well he.ir ..ther construction - that 

the agreement W'as that such employee should sh >w he had been released from 
his former employment or had cinit with the consent of Ids eniidoyer, Unt the 
averment in its entirety is to bo re.sorted to to ascertain the true meaning of the 
instrument denominated a ‘ridease and consent.' and if two or more meanings 
present themselves th.at which is most unfavorable to the pleader is to bo adopted. 
(4 Enc. PI. and Prac.. 7.VJ.) Tlie pleader, in obedience, as we must assume, to 
his duty to state is.suablo tacts, distinctly and definitely deelaies the ‘ release and 
consent ’ refei red to to bo that which is commonly known as and calhsl among 
railroad employees a 'idearaiice.' Thetiial court then iiroperly held tlie aver¬ 
ment of the declaration to mean that the * release and consent' instrument referred 
to in the declaration was the ordinary clearance or clearance card in common 
use among railroad corporations and thidr employees. 

■■ Under every rule of construction of pleadings there is no issuable averment 
that the companies did'endaiit agreed tho consent of either should be es.sential to 
the employment by the other of such coiiipaiiies ol a discharged emiiloyee. but 
only that an employee who lead voluntarily pnit tho employment of either of the 
companies duiiiig tho stnke should not be eniidoyed by the other niile.ss ho could 
lirodncethe ‘ clearance' or ‘ chsira nee card ’ in common use among railroad circles, 
and commonly called by r.iilroadmeiia ■ clearance.' The declaiatioii.byits owii 
laiignagi', explains that the instrument of ‘ release and consent' referred to by tho 
pleader is simply that known and commonly called a 'clearance' among railroad 
nmn. It is not averred the defendant companies (ilefendants in error here), or 
any of the corporations named in the deidai ation, agreed or hail an niiderstanding 
that emiiloyees who had joined in the stiike mentioni'd m the declaration shonhl 
not be granted ‘clearance cards ' ' hi the contraiy, theiiiferenci' dedncible fioin 
all that IS said on the point in the declaiation is that the lailroad coinjiaiiies con¬ 
tinued to grant clearanci's afler the strike as befoie, and Unit plaintiff in error 
aiipl "dto defend..nt in error, the Illinois Central Railroad ('ompany, for a 'idear- 
ance c.,rd.’ The declaration does not chaige ,-ai<l defi'iidant i-ompany retnsed to 
grant him a'clearanco card ' or a'cleaiance ' .s.'lting forth trnthfn'lly all facts 
proper to bo stated in a ‘ cle.irance card,'but the langn.ige of the declaration is 
that s.aid com|iaiiy r.'fn.sed to g,\e Inni such an instrnmeiit as would ‘enable him 
to obtain employni.nit in tlie i .nlroad bnsmess ' 

“ In what respect tho release a ml consentoi clearance which it is jilainly inferred 
the comiiany was willing to give the pl.imlilf was iiisnmcieiit to enable liim to 
obtain em|iloyment from oth.T lailroad cm p.nations is not disclosed. Tho decla¬ 
ration does not ciiarge that the Illinois Ceiitial Rail load Company refn.sed to state 
fully and fairly the facts jirojier to bo inseite.I in such an iiistrnnient. or that it 
inserted or .lesired to nisei tin the clearance any statement that was false or iiijn- 
iions to him, or that had no proper place in his clearance pa]ier. The company 
was not reqniri'd to give him a cleai mice t hat would enable him to get employment 
from other companies opeiating railroads. As we said in the .lenkins ca.se (174 
Ill,, lltW): ‘ Snell acard is in no sense a letter of recommendation, and in many cases 
might, and probably would, be of a form and character wdiich the holder would 
hesitate and ilecline to present to any person to whom he was making aiiplication 
for employment.' 'Whether the charge iiiclnded in tho ipiestion formulated by 
tho counsel for jilaiiitiff in error would constitute a cause of action was not pre¬ 
sented to the trial court by tho declaration, and we agree with the view entertained 
by the trial court, that the declaration failed to .state a cause of action." 

In tills decision the com t avoided passing upon tho real question at issue whether 
blaeklistiiig is legal. In cases now pinidiiig in the Hupreme Court of Illinois tlie 
question Is more clearly iireseiited. 

Tlie Jenkins case, to wliicli reference was made in tlie di’cision of Cliiof Justice 
Boggs, just quoted, wa.s .also a case decided by tlie supreme court of Illinois on 
appeal Irom the apiiellate eoiiit for tlie fonith ilistrlct, to which appeal had been 
taken from the circuit court of 'Wahash eouiitv. 111. Tlie oinnion was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Phillips, October at. 1S1)8. Jenkins liad lieen a faitliful employee 
of the Cleveland, Ciiiciiniati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company for 10 years 
as conductor on a freight train. He was discharged without eaiisc about Novem- 
lier, 1893, and was refn.sed a letter or clearanei. card, which is usually given to dis¬ 
charged employees, although lie made leveral applications for it, lioth before and 
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after a trial in which JenkinH wan implicated in a charge of larceny and was 
acquitted. Jenkins maintained in his suit tliat, inasmuch as the roads required for 
employment a clearance card, the granting of such a card to a discharged employee 
was obligatory and practically a part of the contract of employment. The jury 
in the trial court gave the plaintiff $875 damages and the motion for a new trial 
was overruled and this jiidgnumt affirmed on appeal to the appellate court, from 
which the railroad company carried the case to the supreme court. The decision 
of the supreme court, as rendered by Mr. Justice Phillips, is as follows (see 174 
Ill., 1198; also U. S. Labor Biillotiii, Vol. IV. p. 476): 

“ The gravamen of the declaration in this caseis that the plaintiff was discharged 
and refuseil a cleiiraiu e card or letter, to wliich ho was entitled, without which 
he could not obtain eniploymcuit on any other road, and that he failed to obtain 
such employment. wher<d>y lie suffered damages. The declaration aver.s a cause 
of action on tlie case arising out of a contrac^t. It avers a c<mtractual relation, 
out of which, as alleged, arosi* tlie duty when such contractual relation was 
severed to give a letter or c learance card for the purpo.se stated. Unh^.ss the law 
imiHise.s on appellant in some form tlio duty to give appellee as one of its 
(‘mployees a letter of re<-ommendation or clearance card, his action in this case 
can not be .sustained. If a legal duty is imposed upon tlie employer to giveadis- 
charged employee, or one voluntarily leaving liis service, a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion, such a duty must arise either by tln^ common law, by statute, by contract of 
employment, or by such a generally estabhslicd usage or custom as would demand 
it to bo done. Such usage, however, must be so well known and uniformly acted 
upon as to raise a fair presumption it was intended to be incorporated in the con¬ 
tract of employment. A di.stinction is tola; made between what is known, in 
terms, as a clearance card and a letter of recommendation. This distinction is 
axiparent not only from tlie evidence m this case but also from the knowledge 
which courts have of the general conduct and management of railroad business 
and affairs. It is tho duty of courts to fake, and they will take, judicial noti<’o 
of tho general business affairs of life and of the manner in whi<*h ordinary rail¬ 
road business is c:()nduct(‘d and of tlu‘ everyday practical operation of them. 

“From the evidence ])roduced on this ([uo.'^tiou and from this judicial notice 
which we take of the ordinary giuieral management of railroads it is apparent 
that what is known as a clearain-e card is dimply a letter, be it good, bad, or indif¬ 
ferent, given to an employet' at the time of his disciiargi' or end of service, show¬ 
ing the cause of such disciiarge or voluntary (iiiittance, the length of time of 
servi(‘e, his capa(nty. and sucli oIIut facts as would give to those concerned infor¬ 
mation of his former (‘inployment. Such a card is in no sense a letter of recom¬ 
mendation, and in many cas(‘s might, and probably would, be of a form and 
character which the holder would hesitate and decline to present to any person 
to whom ii(‘ was making application for eiuploynnuit. A letter of recommenda¬ 
tion, on the contrary, i.s, as the term inqdies, a letter commending the former 
services of the holder and .speaking of Iiim in such tonus as would t<UKl to bring 
such s(*rvice.s to the favorable notice of those to wliom he might apply for 
employment. 

“As stated, an action for failure to give an employee eitluu- of the above forms 
of letters must be ba.se<l either upon the common law or the statute, or arise out 
of the (contract of employment, or be required by usage or custom. By the com¬ 
mon law no such duty was inip<)8(‘d upon tho employer. By statute no duty is 
impo.sed upon the employer to give to an employee a clearances card, nor does any 
right to demand such accrue' to the employee. Therefore, it any cause of action 
exists to the appellee in this ca.se it must arise euit of his contract of emieloyment, 
or there must hei shown and established such a custom or usage as would clearly 
entitle him to sue-h. Umler suedi views of the subject-matter involved in this 
case, when' no action, I'ither by law or by statute, accrued to the iilaintiff, it was 
necessary for him to produce, iii tlie first instance, evidence tending to sliow 
that a usage or custom existed on appellant's railroail. at the time of his contract 
of employment, to give to each discharged employee, or those voluntarily quitting 
its service, a clearance card or certificate of recommendation, and tending to 
show he was entitled to it under his contract of employment. For the purjiose of 
proving the usage or custom on the part of the appellant road, the only evidence 
offered was one letter, purely personal in its character, and the statements of sev¬ 
eral witnesses that such a custom or usage existed, but without any apparent 
knowledge on which to make such statements. No other evidence was produced 
tending to show that appellant is.sued such cards or letters, or that it required 
them before employing its servants. A number of the witnesses offered by the 
appellee testified that on leaving the service of tho appellant they had received no 
such letters or cards. The positive and direct testimony of the superintendent 
of the annellant road—tho uerson chartn-d with the duty of issuing such clearance 
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cards or letters of recommendation if any were to be issued—is that no custom 
or usage existed, and that it was of rare occurrence tliat an employee leaving its 
service received a letter of any clianictor. 

“To establish a usage or custom it is not sufflchait to prove certain isidated 
instances. The usage must be positively establislied as a lact, and not left to l)e 
drawn, asa matter ot inferenc*'. from transactions. A usag(‘ wliicli is to go\ern 
a question of riglit should be so certain, uniform, and notorious as ))robubly to be 
known to and understood by Die ])ar1ios as entering into tlu'ir contract. There 
was no evidence tending to show any general custom (»r usag<' e.visiing on the 
appellant road and entered into betwt'cn it and other roads, as alleged in tlio 
declaration. 

“In this case it is not shown, or oven attcmjited to be sliown, that appellee, at 
the time of his contract of employment witli appelLint. and as an incident of such 
employment, received any assurance Unit he would, at tlie time ot tlie e.Kpiration 
of service, receive any clearance card or letter of recommendation from the 
appellant railroad. 

“Had a rule ai)^>licabl»‘ to conductors, providing for the issuing of clearance 
cards, as allegi*d in tin' declaration, hei'ii offered and estahlislied as a part of 
plaintiff's ease, a difterent (piestion iiiiglit liave hei'ii ])n‘seiited for the considera¬ 
tion of this court. In the condition ot this rt'cord. however, wln-re no usage or 
custom was showm to exist under which ai»])elle(‘ could recovt'r. and no ])rovisi(Ui 
incident to his contract of emidoyment iiii]losing uixm aiipellant the duty to issue 
a elearancit card or <'ertiiicat(‘. his action must tail. For the errois Ix'rein indi¬ 
cated, the judgment of the aiqiellate court for tin* fourth district and tlie judg¬ 
ment of the circuit court of Wabash Fount.v are reversed, and the cause remainh'd.’’ 

Another important ca.s(t (se(‘ U. S. Labor Bulh'tiii, vol. iv, t» 455) is that of 
Hundley r. Louisville and Na.shvillc Railroad (’ompany. Ih Southwestern 
Reporter, page -P?!).—Action was linmght by Jolin Hundley ag.iinst the above- 
named conqiany to recover damages for alleged wiongfnl a< ts ot the debuidant. 
whereby he had been ]irevented from olitainmg emtiloyment. In tlie circuit 
court of Marion County. Ky.. where llu' suit was lu'urd, a judgment was rendered 
for the defendant company, and tle^ ])Iain1iff ajqiealed tlie ease to the court of 
appeals of the State, which rendeied its decision Ib'cember Id. IHltS. and attirmed 
the judgment of the lower court. 

Tl’c facts in the case are shown in tin-opinion of the com t of aiiiieals. which 
xvas <telivered by Judge PayntiT, and whicli reads in j»art as I'ollow.s: 

“■It 1 ' averred in the petition as amendi'd that tin' plaintiff had no trade or call¬ 
ing except railroading, that for the ](ast 5 years lie has liei'ii in tlie employment 
of the defendant: that while I'ligaged in tlie di.seliargi' ot his duty he was wrong¬ 
fully. unlawfully, and maliciously dis« barged by it; t hat it wrongfully, unlaw¬ 
fully, and maliciously b)ackliste<l liini; that lie was blacklisted wrongfully, 
unlawfully, and maliciously, and falsely by its jilacing iqion its records a pre¬ 
tended causit of di.scharge, to wit, neglect of duty, with a view of injuring and 
preventing him from entering its employment or that of other railroad companies; 
that it had enter'd into a cons])iracy and combination with otbi-r railroad com¬ 
panies by which its employees discharged for cause will not lx; given employment 
by other railroad companu's; that, im account ot its false and malicious acts, and 
if.s conspiracy witli otlier railroad comjiames, lie has been deprived of the riglit 
to again engage in the (aiiploymeiit of the defi'iidant or other raih^iad companies; 
that the wrongful acts mentioned were cominitted for Urn purpose of making, 
and had made, it impo.ssible for him to ever again get (;mp]oym<*nt from the 
defendant on any of its lines, or from other railroad companies in the United 
States; and that he has been damaged thereby in the sum of $5.000. 

“Our attention has not been iiivitixl to nor havi' we been able to find any 
reported case involving exactly the same tpiestion as is involved in this case. 
It is a novel (piestioji in this court, although there are reported cases of otlier 
courts the doctrine ot which might be applied to this ca.se. As the population of 
the country increases, as the l)usines.s and commercial ludu.stries multiply, as 
inventive genius causes the civilized peoples of the world to marvel at its dis¬ 
coveries and productions, as .space is annihilated by the means of rapid transit for 
man, commerce, thought, and sound, thus facilitating the conduct of the busi¬ 
ness. the pursuit of occupations and callings, and tlie promotion of the social and 
political intercourse of the world, courts are called upon to apply familiar prin¬ 
ciples to new questions; if none seem to be applicable, to enunciate a just rule 
suited to the state of facts before it and for future application to similar facts. 
It can never be said that the novelty of a complaint i.s an objection to the action 
if it made to appear that an injury has been inflicted of wliich the law isco^iza- 
ble. The familiar maxim of the law, * Ubi jus, ibi remedium,' is considered 
valuable by all courts. It was this maxim which caused the invention of the 
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form of action called an ‘ action on the case.’ It is the part of every man’s civil 
rights to enter into any lawful business and to assume business relations with 
any person who is capable of making a contract. It is likewise a part of such 
rights to refuse to enter into business relations, whether such refusal be the 
result of reason, or of whim, caprice, prejudice, or malice. If he is wrongfully 
deprived of those rights, he is entitled to redress. Every jierson sui juris is enti¬ 
tled to pursue any lawful trade, occupation, or calling. It is part of his civil 
rights to do so. Ho is as innch entitled to pursue his trade, occupation, or call¬ 
ing, and be protected in it, as is the citizen in his life, liberty, and property. 
Whoever wrongfully prev<‘nts him from doing so inflicts an actionabm injury. 
For every injury suff<‘red by imson of a violent or malicious act done to a man’s 
occupation, profession, or way of getting a livelihood, an action lies. Such an 
act is an invasion of legal rights. A man’s trade, occupation, or profession may 
be injured to such an extent, by reasrm of a vioh'iit or malicious act, as would pre¬ 
vent him from making a livelihood. One who has followed a certain trade or 
calling for years may be almost unfitted for any other business. To deprive him 
of his trade or calling is to condi'iun, not only him, but perchance a wife and 
children, to penury and want. Public inten'sts, humanity, and individual rights 
alike demand the redress of a wrong which is followed by such lamentable conse¬ 
quences. A railroad conipany has the right to engage in its service whomsoever 
it pleases, and, as part of its right to condm^t its business, is the right to discharge 
anyone from its 8ervic4‘, unless to do so would ho lu violation of contractual rela¬ 
tions with the employee. It is the duty of a railroad company to keep in its .service 
persons who are capable of discharging tlnur important duties in a (careful and 
skillful manner. The i)ublic interest, a.s well as the vast property interests of the 
company, require tliat none other should he «nuployed by it. Its duty in this regard 
and its right to discharge an employee does not imply the right to be guilty of a 
violent or malicious act which r('sults in the injury of th<‘ diseliarged tunnloyee’s 
calling. The (company lias a right to kc-ep a record of the causes for whi(Ui it dis¬ 
charges an employee, but in the exercise of tliis right the duty is imposed to make 
a truthful statement of tlie cause of the discharge. If, by an arrangement 
among the railroad companies of the country, a record is to he kept by them of 
the causes of the discharge of their onqiloyees. ami when tliey are ^liscliarged for 
certain causes tlie others will not employ them, it hec(.>mes imi>ortant that th(‘ 
record kept should contain a true .stahunent of the cau.se of an employee’s (Iis- 
charge. A false entry on tli(' record may utterly destroy and prevent liim from 
making a livelihood at his chosen business. Such false entry must be regarded 
as intended to injure the discharged eniploy<'e: therefore a malicious act. If it 
is the custom of the railroads of the country to keep such rec^ord, and that 
employees discharged for certain causes are not to be employed by them, then it 
enters into and forms part of every contract of employment that neither a 
false entry shall be made, nor one so made tMunmunicated. directly or indirectly, 
to any other railroad erunpany. Suppose it was tlie custiun of railroads, when an 
employee was discharged witluuit cau.se. to give him a c^ard or statement to that 
effect, and if he did not have such card or statement he could not get employment 
with other railroad companies, then that custom would enter into every contract 
of employment: and if a company wrongfully refused to give it to the discharged 
employee, and in coiise(iuence of which refusal he was injured, a cause of action 
would lie for the damages sustained. 

“The plaintiff does not seek to recover because he was discharged in violation 
of a contract which he had with the defendant. He does not allege that he had a 
contract with it to perform services for it for a given length <4f time. He seeks 
to recover damag<'s for its alleged wrongful act in making the false entry upon 
its record against him, to prevent him from pursuing his calling by rendering it 
impossible for him to get employment from other railroad companies. 

“ The petition does not state a cause of action against the defendant. The aver¬ 
ments that he has been deprived of the ‘ right ’ to again engage in the employ¬ 
ment of other railroad companies and that the alleged wrongful act had made it 
impossible for him to ever again get employment with other railroad companies 
are mere conclusions of the pleader from the facts alleged. It should have been 
averred that he had sought and been refused employment by reason of the alleged 
wrongful act. Au agreement made with other railroad companies not to employ 
defendant’s discharged employees does not injure the plaintiff unless carried out. 
An averment that the defendant conspired and combined with other railroad 
companies to do an act, if unlawful, would not obviate the necessity of making 
the averment that he had sought and been refused oniplOTment hy reason of the 
alleged wrongful act. Injury is the gist of the action. The liability is damages 
for doing, not for conspiracy. The charge of conspiracy does not change the 
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nature of the act. In an action for damages there must he some overt act, con¬ 
sequent upon the agreement to do a wrong, to give the phuutiif a standing in a 
court of law. For tlie reasons given the judgment sustaining a dtunurrer to the 
petition is affirmed." 

It is significant also that nearly all the blacklisting cases are brought as actions 
under the cominoi» law, even in States where there is a statute. Illinois attorneys 
do not hesitate to say that tlieycan present a stronger case under an action at 
common law. There are many cases still pending in the Illinoi.s courts. Some of 
them were passed waiting the decision in the McDonald case. But more recently 
certain cases have coine up against the pai^kersof Chicago who blacklisted the 
label girls who struc^k February 1), 1900, on account of a 30 per cent cut in their 
wages. Mr. William J. Strong' broiiglit suit for eight of them and the argument 
on ueinurrer in two of them came up in the circuit court before any of the rail¬ 
road cases was reached, and on dccisiou of tin' demurrers in tw<Mtf the packing¬ 
house ca.ses two of the circuit .ludges held that blacklisting was legal. One of 
these decisions is that of Judge Frank Baker in Condon i’. Libby, McNeil & Libby 
et al. in winch the court argued as follows: 

•• Plaintiff alleges tliat she is an expert can labeler, able to earn $15 jx'r week at 
her trad(‘. That defendants are canners at the Union Stockyards,and are all the 
persons engaged in that hii.^'iness at tliat place. That upon February 5, 1900, 
defendants maliciously, etc., agreed and conspired together not to employ any 
employee of any one of them who should go out on a strike or (piit on account of 
a disagreement as to wages, except by consent of the former employer. That for 
years b(‘fore February-5, I'.tOP, plaintiff was employed by defendants. Libby, 
McNeil & Libliy, and on Ibat day ipiit becau.se ol disagreement as towages. That 
she afterwards applied to defendants. Armour & (^).. and Fail banks (’anniiig Com¬ 
pany for employment, and was diaiied sueli employment becauseof said agreement 
and conspiraev. All tbi.s it is alleged wa.s done iiiahciou.sly with tlie intent to 
injure plaintift'. Dideudauts demur to the d»‘elaration. 

The case has been fully and mo.st ably argued both orally and in writing. I 
shall not review the nunuTous authorities cited nor atteiiijd to do more than to 
state my conclusimis and the rules of law on which tlu-y rest. 

'•' When damage is sustained by one person Iroin tlie wrongful act of another, 
an action for coinpiuisation is given to the injur'd ))arty against thi' wrongdoer.’ 
By wrongful act is to be understood not an act wrongful in morals only, but an 
act ATongful ill law. An act is wrongful in law if itinfiinges upon the right 
of an filler, and nut otherwise. An act which does not infringe upon the right of 
a person is not, as to such iierson, wrongful. One has the right to decline to enter 
the .service of another, and several persons, acting jointly in pursuance of an 
agrei'im'iit to tliat effect. hav(^ the right to so decline. So one has the right to 
decline to employ another, and several ])ersons acting jointly in pursuance of an 
agreement to that effi'ct. have the right to .so deeline. 

“The existence of malice, of a malicious intent to injure a person, will not con¬ 
vert an act wlncli does not inl'rim* any right of such piu-soii into a wrongful act 
or a civil wrong. It follows that, in my opinion, tlie facts and agreements of the 
defendants .set forth in tlm di'claratioii can not bif held to infringe upon any right 
of the plaintiff, and tlirn’etorc are not as to her, in law, wrongful. The demurrer 
is sustained.” 

The packing-house cases aii' now lieton* the Supremo Court in such shape that 
tlie court will probably pass upon the legality of blacklisting. In the meantime 
the Ketcham case and others have been passed awaiting further action of the 
Supreme Court. 

Below is a bill prepared by Mr, Strong^ whoso activity as a lawyer in prosecuting 
blacklisting cases has made him familiar with the ihfficulties in getting them 
befoie the courts under common-law action or present statutes. This bill was 
introduced in the United States Senate by S(‘nator J. K. Jones on May 14,1900, 
and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, from which it has not yet 
been reported. The bill in somewhat amended form will be presented at the next 
session of Congress. 

A BILL to preserve an<l guard the snfoi\ of ific public, and to prevent and punish blacklisting by 
radrofld conipunies, slccpliig-car companies, oxpreas coiiipanie.H, .steamboat oompanies, telegraph 
and telephone companies etigagcd in interstate commerce, and to provnlc a civil remedy in dam¬ 
ages for blacklisting 

Br il niadC'l b*/ the and //oa^c of Represenintim of the I'mied .^(nteg of America aggembled: 
.Sk<tion’ 1 That any combinalion, agreement, or understanding, tacit or otherwise, between two 
nr more person® or corporations, or between any persem or persons with unvcorporulion owtnng. run¬ 
ning, or operating any railrojid. steamboat, express, telegraph or teU‘(>h(Uie line® or tran.sportatlon 

'Sec Mr Strong’s te.stimony on blacklisting, Ind Com Repta . Vol. IV, p 603. 
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line, ongnpcd in commerce between any of the Koveral States or Territories of the United States, or 
between this nation and any foreign nation, and any wimh combination between any persons engaged 
in the service of any person or eorporalion so com erneti in such commerce, to prevent or hinder the 
employ men t of any person or ner'«nis, or localise the di.schargeof any person or jiersonsfrom employ¬ 
ment i)V any such railroad, telegraph, or otlier irnn'<portHti<>n line, by rea.son oi any participation in 
any stnVe or labor trouble, or by reason of any meiuoership or purlieipiUion in any labor organiza¬ 
tion, or for tuiv other cause, except for drunkenness while on dutv, <lishones|y, or grossenreles.snes.sln 
the performance of any such service, or ph\.sieal or mental inoapamtv, as hcreinaitcr set forth, shall 
be an unlawful conviiirney against the United Slates, nud all persons ami all olheers and employees 
of any such corporation \i ho .shall be convicted of in any way participating in any such conspiracy 
shall fie punishial by imprisonment in the peiiitcntinry for a term of not less than two nor more than 
ten jears 

Sfc. 2. That it shall he the <lu(y of all jxTsons and <‘orporations eiigagcil in any bu.sine.ss described 
in th<! first seel urn of this a<-t to gue e\cry eni[)lo>e on uspiest a si'rviei* card sluiwing tlie Icngtli of 
.service and tlic particular braneli of ser\ lec in wiiieh iu* has been engaged and such service cards 
shall in all instances stale the length of ser\ ice. the hraiudi of ser\ lee in w Inch lie has been engaged, 
ami «liether Ibc ser\i<'e of aiiv sm h emi>lo_\ee has Ikm-ii “satisfaelorv" or " unsatisfactory,” and 
nothing else shall be staled on any such sciviee caul u hale\ er, ami it shall be unlawful and pnina 
facie e\ ideiici' of a conspiiiu’V to bhu Klist, and of nis jiardeipalion therein, for any person or olheer 
orcinplovceof am corporation to place on anv such .siTviee card the dale at which any employee left 
the service of any sneli jieison or I'orporalioii, or to jdaei; ilie word “ unsjiiisfaetorv ” on any such 
card wit lion t goo<f cause, ami before an imi-stigatioii and heaniig as hereinafter ]>rovided, ana smdi 
word ” misatisfaelor\ ” .shall not in any instaiiet* be placed on anv .such card by reason (if participa- 
tion ill any strike, or because sm li einplioee lielongi-d to any labor union or latior organi/ation- 

i^/yfvt/ei'/, lioiarri, 'I'liat if an\ sm h ( ni]'lo\(‘ lias i.ceii discharged for unsa1is1aet()r> service, dnillk- 
emu'sH, dishoiiesli, gloss can lessiics-s, or plijsieni tiiliinntv, u slmll lie the ilnty of the i>erson or olli- 
eial gi \ iiig linn a I ard (o slute sneli fact on tlie Per\ lee e.nd gi\ <‘ii to anv such employ cc, ami there 
shall be no lialuliti. ei\ il or eniiniml, for making sm h si.itement, if the suiiic is made in good faith, 
and afU'r a reasonalile iti\(“-li‘rnlion ami loan mg to iisrc'rtam (he triilli or falsity of anv such charge, 
of wiiieii lu'armg ami imestiLralioii au\ siieli emf)lo\eeso ehargetl shall he given ten da\s’ iiotiei' in 
wnlmgand an oj>portunit\ lobe heaid ami to produe<- evidence and to e.xamine witnesses in liis 
own liehalt 

Skc It shall he unlawful and priina facie evidimce of a eoiisjaiacy to blacklist as luTein didimal, 
ami of limor Us parln ipnlioii therein, loi anv )iersun oi l■o^|loIallon mendoiuHl In the first sei tioii of 
this aetto leijinre am apiilieant for emplovmetit lo sign anyutilleii appluatioii, or to aii.swer anv 
(juesdoii, w ntleii or oial, eoueeiniiig Ins age, or jirevious eiiiplos ei, or the Cause for leaving any for¬ 
mer eiufdm er,or the time lie k it a ii v foniicr emi>lo\ er, and it sliall ako bo unlawful ami juima facie 
o\i<b'nei!of <-(msj)iiuey to him kli-(, ami oi Insor its iiardeiisition (lu lein, lor anv such person or corpo¬ 
ration, <ir anv oliieer, agent, or emi>lo\ e thereof, (o ask, or (o gi\e, liv letter, telephone, telegninb.or 
otherwisi', anv in formal ion eoimei mng any emplo\ e w ho has lieen discharged or left any .such em- 
plo\ ment, oilier than ma\ appear upon (he sen me eaid of sneli pel son luTem pro\ ided for 

I’nx'iiliil, hoirtnr, 'I'liat it shall be the <liil v of all personsemploMligim'Uin.sueh business to ri'qilirc 
every applicant for woi k, exei-pt im xiauiem ed iiieii, to show Ins ser\ lee card, and all apj)lieiintH, 
wind her experienced or new men, to show (heeeidlh ale of a pliv.sieuni heieniafter provided lorw hen 
ftpphing for work to any railroad eompaiiv meiilioued in tlie lirst seeiion of this act And if anv 
employe to whoin such sitmcc eaid ami ldi\sicuin'si erlilieute lni\e been given lias lost such eanl 
or eertilieate, it shall la* I he diit v of tlie per son oi olheej whose duty it is to give the same to issue 
and (ieluer such iierson, on ilemamh a iluiilieale Itiereol 

Sfc 4 Ushull 1)0 thednlvof e\erv person a ml eoi [loralum engaged in any biisiness lU'seribcd in 
the first section oi this act to k(‘e|> a leeoid of tlie names of all employe', (he leiiglli of ser\iee, and 
tile causes, if any, of their disehargi' or for lea\ mg such sci\ u-e, for the puijiose <if enabling them (o 
give tlie seiviee eaid in this ait dcvciiiied, ami it shall aKo be their duft to appoint siane ofheer 
wlioso dutv It shall be to issm,' such cards, and it shall also Ik* the duty of e\er\ j'eison or ofhelal 
wiiose duty it i.s to issiie/ueh c.irds |o keep thi‘ ollmi' of said peison or oilieial at alt limes from eight 
a 111 until SIX p in each day (except Sumhixs ami legal liolidaxs) opi’n ami flee of access, with 
some I'crson in charge thenaii', no tliat (‘tiiploxes may not he limdeied or deljiyed in nroeuring such 
ser\ lee cards, and a failure to eompl\ w itli am |>io\ I'loii or ])io\ isions ol this net .sliall make the tx-r- 
son whose duty it is to give such card-, a in'! the person or eoi|)oiulioii einpioyiiig him, liable to 
damages to any einplov e whiv lias tailed to get su< h earil liv reason of any neglect or omission or 
duly luTein described or relusal to gi\ e anv such eaid on demand, and the same sliall bc tviisidvrcd 
nml'taken as priiiia facie evidence oi nii i nlenlioii lo Mjieklisl siudi employe, and of the participnliou 
tliereiii of tlie person and eorpontlion so tail mg to do its dutv iisafoies.iid Tlu' records of cm|)lo.ves 
described herein sliall at all limes be op.-ii for (he ins].eehoii of all emplove.s w ho mav de.sire to .see 
tiu'iroun record, hut no employe shall l>e allowed (o see tlie naoid ol anv other emi)loyC‘.and none 
of such records nIuiII be shown (o niiv other porsoti or jk rsoiis w liomsoiwer,except lo (he person m 
charge of tire same, except that in anv aetion. eitluT civil or erinumil, nii<ler this a<-tMieh record 
slmll be opemsl to tlie iiispoetion of the attornev tor the plaintilT or ot tin* Uinleil Stati-s,regarding 
the record of any such emplove wlm has insututeri an aeimn for tlamagr-s, or on wiiose aeeoiiiitn 
criminal proseeiition is eon tempi a led or ei)mmenee<l, or on w hose aeeouiit an action has been com- 
meiieed by any oilier (ktsoii entitled to bring siieh at lion under anv of the provisions of this act, 
either civil or enmiiml, and a failure to allow such inspeetiou or lo pnirluee sneli records In court on 
demand made iii writing upon the (tersoii Imvnng the custody of tlu' sjuik', or uiron anv presuteiit, 
Rupenntendent, or otlier geneial oliieer ol such eoi [>oration mentioned iti thi‘ first .section of tliH act, 
shall subject .such jicrson or otlmer upon w hoin sueti dennimi ni w i iiing bus been made to a line of 
one thousand (Jl.DOd) dollars ami impn.sonmimt for one year brr each and every refusal to allow Mieh 
inspection or to proriuer* sueli rr'eorcl in court.upon legal prool being made in open court of such 
dernand and refusal, and iiiiuiv civil aetion for damages iirnhw this act sneli refusal shall bc prima 
facie evidence of the exlstem-oof acoitspiraev to blacklist, juid of the participation therein of the 
person or corporation fo refusing to piodiiec hueli record or allovv Midi iri.speetioii 

Sec. 6. It shall be tlie duty of the Interstate fotmnorec Coimnlssiou to anpoint ns many medical 
examiners as may be necessary in the o|)inioii ()f such commission, w ho shall be licensed physielana, 
at each division lieadcpiartersof anv Hueh railroad ment toned in the first section of this act, whose 
duty it shall bc tol<‘St the eyesiglitaiid hen ring of all applicants for work, as well as the idiysieal and 
mental conch tioii of all such iip|)li(“aiils w ho mav nre.simi (hemselv es, stating tluit th<^ desire lo apply 
for work to anv corporation or jicrson mentimu'd in the first section in this act. and upon examina¬ 
tion of any such applicant if he is in the opinion of such examiner fit for the service for which he 
intends to apply, it shall be the dutv of such examiner to give a written eertilloate losuch applicant 
concerning nis eyesight, hearing, and physical and mental fitness to perform such service, which cer¬ 
tificate shall bc in the form prescribed by said luterstato Commerce Commission, and If in the opinion 
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of any such medical examiner any such applicant is uualiflcd to ciijrase in suclt service, and it shall 
be so stated in any sueli ccrtilicate. such certificate shall be primu facie evidence of the fltnevaof such 
person for such scr\ ici', and it shall he unlawful au<l prlnia facie evidence of a conspiracy mentloiusl 
in tlie first section of this act, and of his or its purinupalion therein, for niiv person, corporation, or 
scr\’ant thereof \\hu>.c duty it is to employ men, to <len> anysuch at'pHcant employment when in 
need of nu-n if any such applicant, at the time of his application, proflui'cs such eerlillcatoahow- 
injf his titiiess, and such service card luTeinbefore mentioned sliowintr that his former services 
have been '‘aitKlaetor)and any plnsiciaii or iiieiiical examiner proMded for in this net who shall 
wilfully or mal'eioiisly refii'c to kuc a certilicate of lit ness as lu-reiu j>io\uh'tl to anv such person 
a|»i>l.viiig for the sanio w lio is in faot entitli'd t<) the same sliall upon satisfactorx proof thereof, iiiado 
hetoresaid Intcrstulo (’oniineree('«>miuKsii.ii, he dis< lmrgc<l from his position by said Inter^tali* (’om- 
mereeCdiiniiKsioii, and forex er barred from b<>Minjr aMinibir position under this act, and in mlditlon 
till'] do shall upon [>roof thereof in anv court of <-ompelent jurisdiction la dccmeil and lield to bo a 
I)arty to the cons[(iracj dcscribeil in the first section of this ad, and subjoef to the petiaUies therein 
jirescribetl 

I'loi'iitiil Thai iiothiiif^ in this scdion slmll l)e ron>-trued to prevent aii\ piTsoii or <'or(>orutlon 
ciiKajfed m tlie biisim‘ss mentioned in llu' first .scidioii of lliH a< t iroiii scb'clin^' belw.'eii t\io or 
more persons u ho ina\, ui the same time, present fbemselxes and appl\ for anv position ttial may be 
open 

Sre t> The medienl e\amnieis pro\ ide'l for ill the prei-ediiiK’ seetion sliall eacdi re<-ei\o a salary of 
t\'enl\-li\e biindreii dollais per annum. \\ ban sliall In' ]>ai<l ipiarleily out of the Treiusiiry of 

the t'nited states, aiul the siilniu's oi sudi me<iu al i'\miiiners slml! Ik- i liarKed u|> jiro rata iiKainst 
all the r.ulro;i(ls and other inT'-ons or i oijiora foils eii^MKoi in the biiMiie'S mmitioned in the first 
sect i< 111 ot this act, and. ti,i\ iiij; lines in lining' lute d lie iii\ isioii liead<iiiai leis \\ liere any sueh exam¬ 
iners II re located, u liteli salai ms sli.ill be i efiimled a ml jmid bv smdi i ail loads and otlier inTsoiia and 
eoi notations iiielil nuied in tlie fitvi v,a'tioii o| this art to the 'I'leasiirer of the I'niled Slates, once 
each \ ear Upon the pio rata laisis afoi c'liid, and no ]di\ sieiaii \\ !m lias e\ er been in tlu' em|iloy of 
nil} rail toad or of oilier of said < oi poial ions or jiersons mentioned in the first sei'iioii of this act sfmll 
be flp)>oniied to anv laisii lon of tnedieal e\am iiier pnn ided for in tins ad. and no siieli medii'al 
evamiHer shall, direetlv or imliiediv. ueia'pi an\ oitier< iiiolument oremploMiimit from any oorponi- 
tion or [ktsoii mentioned in tlie lir--l sedioii of ibis ad ml a \ ioladoti of thi.s provision liy any 
siiidi niedieal evamnier shall Ik' a cause lor bis ieiiio\al Irom siieli pi>siiloii upon salisfaetory proof 
tlu'ieof beint' imide to said I •■liT'late (’ommeree i ’oiiimission Sucli medical examiners .shall hold 
liietr K'spi'ctiv e oHires for a period oi Pair \ ears, unless sooner removed b_\ said J nterstale (’ommereo 
CoiiimissKui liir cause 

Sl'c 7. Any person who lias liceii pievetiled from seeiirinj; em]>lo\iiieiit or has hei'ii ilisehargcd 
from eiiijdox iiieiit, or u ho is oIIh i \\ ise 111 jiiretl l«v an ud done or omilled to lie <lone, as jiroviiled ill 
tins nd, max sne in Hie disinei or (in nif i oiirt of Hie I’liilisl ^lales in aiix district where servico 
iimv he hail Uf'oii (he deft min tit or one of I lie d< leiidatiis, oi in aiiv Stale coi’iit of Kdicrnl jurisdic¬ 
tion in anv county \x heie IckhI set \ u e max ix- iiad upon aiij defi'iidaiil under the law.sof the Shite, 
ami lie may leeox I'r (»f any jiersoii or corporal ion coiieei neil in siieli eoiisiiiracv all daimiKc.s wliii'h 
he lias Mistaiiied tlierdo , ami in all ai'lioiis foi daiiumes nmler tliis ad, exemplary dniiiaves may be 
us.-es.sed in 1lie dis< id Ion of (lie jiirx lr\ i"',^ . he ease, and for the ouriiusi'S of this act proof of refusal 
t(>Ki' oHiieh serx n e eaid des( nbed in se< lion 2 of this net, <ii of am lefusal to employ any person 
liax iiiic and iiresent sui'b s.-rx ice i aid a ml ph\ siciaii'.s cei l ilieale aforesaid, by anv of tlu* iiersons 
ot eorpor.i lions iimiit loneil in sect ion 1 of i Ins act. sha II be pi iiiia tiieie i-x iilenei- of Idaek listing and 
of a intent lo injlit , loi \x limli damages may be reeo\ere(i iimler this ad 

i'/( 'I Ixl, liuicfvir. ‘I’luit no damages shall be rero\ered iimler this ad foriliseliarging any employe, 
or lor 1 • eiusal to mijilox' aiix pel son. when sm h di'clinige or refusal lo employ was on aei'ount of 
the fad tliat no niei. xxere iiee<|ed bv (he pei-oii or eorporalion so dis<dmrgmg or refusing such 
emnloxmeiit at tiic time of sneli disidiarge or refusal, and upon ariy tiial, eillier civil or eriminiil. 
uinlei Hus nd, the biixh n <if pi nnwi thn' no mni in / <■ m '•!> <1, und th<d ami ja ismi ilixharanl/loin vinpUrii- 
iiii'iif or ilrmrii (iiijiloi/iiii III avis (liirliiiit/nl m il< mx! ( uijihiiiiiu ni hii i/n.'-mi of ilirjucl thulnovini ivfrc 
mull <l at tin-1 nor if i-m h dix'linui' oi i ■ fixnl, .<lnifl in i n 11 / nix- In' a/ioa tin’ ilifiinliiiit or (l(/niilauln 

Si.c 'I'lie denial oi emplox meiil of disc barge of any emplojc for anv'eansc other ihan plivsieal 
or iiii'iital nntitne's. ‘iitoxiealion, di''lionest>, orgro'-s carelessness as described in section 1 of lliis 
ad, shall be cnnsidered, and m In tins a t dt'lliied, to be “ bhicIHisting,” ami In tuiv cix il action for 
damages c>r enmiind prosv, iition under this ad it shall bo sutlx lent lo allege in the indK tincnI, com¬ 
plaint, Of deetnration that the plainlilT was blaekhstod bx ibcilefi-ndantor dcb'ndatils, naming them, 
and gi\ mg tin* month ami \ lai xx lien Hie same was iloiic, am) m the |uoof of anv coiiNjiirucy iiiidi-r 
(Ills ad It siiall he com pi lent to oiTer in ex nleiiee any a< t or statement of the persons or corporations 
mentioned in the first section oi (his nid, ami of (Imir agents u !io lure or disehargi' ttioin, xvlueh tends 
jti any way to ('staldish smdi charge ot Ida I'k list mg oreons(.iraey lo Mack list, and the jury trj Ing any 
sucli case shall have Hu' right to infer Hint siu h person was hlaeklisted irom eireninstantial evidence; 
ami actions fijr damages undei Hus act .shall surxixe to (he personal rx'presentutives of aiiyjierson 
inuired 

Pioaidrd, That nnx disi tiarge of emplojes liy reason of sluek business and lack of work hliall not 
be considered a violation of this section 

Skc. 9 All law sand parts of law s xx Inch arc in eon 11 ii'I with tliis act or any iKirlion tliertsif are hereby 
repeali'd in so far as they mav alTed anx provisions in this act or the rules of procedure, and eviileiicc 
in all eases prosecuted under tins ad or aiu proxision tlieri'of 

Unless some l(‘j;is]ati()n is spcni-ed for the K'hdance of the conrts, the present 
Tiiethods of tlealiii^ witli these ciises will soon make railroad employees feel that 
a strike or any form of resistance against tludr employers, no matter how CTeat 
or ,inst their grievances may be, may load to the loss of their otjcupatiou ana not 
merely to thn hi.^s of a particular position. Such a feeling will create very soon 
a form of industrial slavery. It becomes iiecossarv therefore to consider also in 
relation to the iiuestion of blacklisting, that of strilces and the legal right to quit 
work. 

These decisions would seem to settle the questions arising out of the refusal to 
give a clearance card or out of the inference that damaging information in the 
clearance card is any proof of the existence of a blacklist. The jilaintitf must 1^ 
able to go back of this an<l provt* tlie exchange of the blackli.st w^h other parties 
amounting to a (pinsiiirticy to do Inm an injury. 
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Strikes have always been considered a more serious matter in railway employ¬ 
ment than in other occupations, for the manifest reason that a successful strike, 
or even one measurably so, is apt to lead to cessation of traffic for a time at least 
and thus inconvenience the public. Persons who are interested in a more or less 
sentimental way in labor disputes in other occupations, often are directly inter¬ 
ested when a strike affects the status of public transiiortation. The law regulat¬ 
ing the right of the individual to quit work or to strike does not differ in principle 
but varies somewhat in application to railway labor as compared with that in 
other occupations. It has been summed u]) by Mr. Stimson for the Industrial 
Commission in the volume (Vol. V of tlie Comniisaion’s Reports) on Labor 
legislation.” 

It is probable that under the common law tlie most harmless strike could be 
construed to be illegal and would come under the head of “Conspiracy.” The 
labor statute law of England, and that of the United Stales law als!>, emphasiz(‘s 
perhaps unduly re.striirions upon what was eonsid(‘red a conspiracy or an act in 
restriction of trade. Such acts were punislnal with great sovority until tlio Eng¬ 
lish statutes were modified through tin* growth of trade-union sentiment. In the 
United Stat<^s the (M)mmon law has Ikh'Ii in most instam-e.s r<“p<‘al(‘d by statutes 
expressly h'galizing combinations of laborers for mutual improvement and in 
some cases legalizing strikes.' For the reasons already pointeil out striki's on lail- 
roads are likely to be a particular menace to tin* public, and the undoubh'd right 
of an individual to (piit work is. in vefiu’ence to railroad emi»l<»yment, soimuvhat 
similar to that of a pilot on board of ship—it must beri'strieh'dmore thainn other 
o(^cn]>ations,h(rausotlie public welfare demands it Thus, an engineer of a freight 
tram would not b(‘ justihed in (putting work and leaving liis train on tin; tracks 
where it might be an obstruction to a passenger train following. He wmild he 
required by law to complete bis run. Sonu! [States have statutes which spccibcally 
regulate strikes u])on railways Tlie acts especially atfecting nr limiting strikes 
on railways are collated in Stimson’s Handbook of tlH‘ Labor Laws of the IJnih'd 
States, page 304, ’ as follows: 

“ In Maine and New Jersiw. any employee of a railroad corporation wlio, in 
pursuance of an agreiunent or comlimation by two nr nion‘ ])ersnns to do, or pro¬ 
cure to be done, any act inconlemplation or furtherance of a dispute between .sucli 
corporation and its employees, unlawfully, or in violation of his duty or contract, 
stops, or unnecessarily delays, or almndons. or in any Avay injures a locomotive, 
or any car, or train of cars on the railway track of such eorpoiation or in any way 
hinders, or obstructs tlu' use of any locomotive, car. or tram of cars on the rail¬ 
road of such corporation, sliall hepnnishedbya fine not exceeding ,s.50t), or imprison¬ 
ment in the State prison, or in jail, not exceeding 1 y«'ai' (Me , 123, (i). So, sui>- 
stantially, in New dersey. the iienalty being StdOO or (I months. (N. .T. Rev.. 1877, 
p. 046, paragraphs 173, 175.) 

“Whoever by any unlawful act or willful omission oi negk'ct obstructs or 
causes to be obstructed any eiigim' or car. or aids therein, or who having (diarge 
of any locomotive . . or car. willfully stops, leaves, or abandons it. or ren¬ 
ders or aids in rendering it nntit for or incapable of immediate use. with intent 
therebyto hinder, delay, ohstniet. or injuri'the management and operation of the 
railroad, or the bu.mness of the company, is liable to a fine of $1,000, or imprison¬ 
ment for 2 years. (Me.. 123. 7.) 

“So, substantially, in Connecticut and New .Tcrsi^y, the penalty is .$100 or 6 
months, and $500 or 6 months, respi'ctively (('t.. 1517; N. J., ih., 174); and who¬ 
ever, having any managiunent ot a railroad locomotive or car, while in use, is 
guilty of gross negligence or negh*ct. or niahciously stops or delays the same, or 
abstiacts therefrom tools or ajipliances, may he punished by tine and imprison¬ 
ment for 3 years. (Me., 123, H ) 

“Whoever, alone or in combination, does, or procures to be done, an act, in 
contemplation of furtherance i>f a dispute between a railroad, gas, or telegrajih 
company and its employees, wrongfully and wiHiout legal authority, uses violence 
toward or intimidates any pm son with intent thereby to compel such person t.o 
do or abstain from doing any lawful act, or wlio, on tlie premist's of the corpo¬ 
ration, by bribery or in any manner induces, or tries to induce, such person to 
leave the employment with intent tliereby to further the object.s of such combina¬ 
tion, or in any way interferes with such pm'sun whih' in tlie performance of his 
duty, or threatens, or persistently follows such iierson in a disorderly manner, or 
injures or threatens to injure his property, with either of said intents, is punish¬ 
able by fine of $300, or imprisonnuuit for three montlis. (Me., 123, 0.) 


1 For the eigmflcant pussiigi"' oi laws .sec Imtuslriul rominisMoii llcports, Vol. V, p. 130, and 

following 

*Se« also referenco, Industrial (’omiiuv^ion Koporr, Vol V, p 132 

U 
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“Any employee of a railroad who.in furtlieraiKM' of tlie interestnof either party 
to a dispute between anotiier railroad and its t*nip)oyees. refiiMS to aid in moving 
the cars of sneli other railroad or t^ain^, in whob* or in part made up of such 
cars, over the tracks of the corporation einployinj; him. or r<duses to aid in load¬ 
ing or discharging sneli cars, is punished by iinprisonim'iit for 1 year, or tine of 
$500. (Me.. 1:30.10.) 

“And in New Jvrsey. if any person in aid or fnrtherane<‘ of the objects of any 
stiike obstruct any railroad track, or injure or destroy rolling st(K‘k or any other 
property of the railroad, or take possession of, or remove it. or attem]»t t<» pre¬ 
vent the use thereof by the company or its (‘iiiployeos, or liy otTer of recompense 
induce any <‘mployee to ]eav(‘ tlie .s<*vvice of rlie railroad while iii transit, such 
person is guilty of a misdemeanor, and pnniNhable hy tine and imprison¬ 

ment tor I year. (N. J. Rev . 1S7T, ]). hlb. s. ) 

“And in ibrnnsylvania. Delaware. IllinoiN. and Kansas, if any engineer (U’ rail¬ 
road employ<‘e engaiicd in a strik<“. or witli a view lo nicit(‘ others to sneii strike, 
or in flirtheranceol an\ conihinatioii or precoiieeiied ari ange'nieiit with any other 
person to bring ahoni a strike, ah.iiidons tlie <'ngine in his charge attaclied to 
eitla'i-a pass(‘nger oi fi.ight train, at anyofhei place Ilian ils deslmafion with 
the tiain. lie is guilt \ of a misdemeanor—i>enaltv or (> months (Ra Dig., p. 

535, I)ar. 35; Del., vol 1.5. isi, I), .^lon ot !»0 days'(!ll .111. (OS. Kan . 3IM()). 

“ So, if .such engiiH‘(‘r or eni])lo><'e. foi tlie piiniose of tin llierijig the ol>j<‘ct of 
or lending aid to any stijk<‘ organized or attem|»ted on any otlier rou<l. refuses or 
neglects to remo\ <* cars. (de.. ol Midi road, or inici feres with, moh'st.s. or olislrncts 
any engineer or employee in the diM'liarge ')r ins duty, or obstriieis any tuick. or 
in,iures or de.strovs rolling stock or othei projun-tyol a lailroad. or taki's jiosses- 
sion of or I'eiiioi<‘s Midi pio|K“rtv, or inovciits oi attempts to jtrevent its use hy 
the railway. (Dd , il).. 3d, Pa. Dig,.p 533. \)ar. 35M-330. Del., vol. 15, 4HI,3 
and 5 ) 

“ In Illinois. Midiigaii. and Kansas, if any ])erson or ]iersons shall willfully and 
maliciously by any act or by means ot nifiniidation. impeile or obstruct, ex(‘«“pt 
by due ])ioc(‘ss of law, the regular opeiataui and conduct of tlie business of any 
raili’oatl coiiijmnN. i>r other coriioration, tiim. oi indi\ idiial in tins State, or of the 
regiilai runnin'':of any locomotive engine lieiglit oi passenger tram of any siudi 
company, or tin- labor and liiisiiievs ot ,ui\ sudi coi']io] ation. tii m. or iinlividual, 
he or they shall, oti »-onviclion theit'ot. lie ]>nnishcil liv .i Hn(‘ of not less than $30, 
nor 1 • s (mole) tii.ni s300. ami coidiiied in tlie (sniiity .lail not mori* (less) than 30 
days. ;i.>r mondliaii 00 da>h. (Ill , 114. loO. Kan . 31 ^ 1 ; Mich., 0374.) 

“If two or nioiv pei.soiis shall willfnllvand mali<-iously combine, or con.spiro 
together to obstruct, or ini]>e<lc l»y any act or liy means ot intimidation, the regu¬ 
lar ojH ratiou and eondnet of the bu.sim'ss of any railroad coin])any or any other 
corporation, linn, or individual m this State, or to iiujiede. binder, or obstruct, 
ex<tex)t liy due process of law. the regnlai rniniiug ol any locomotive engine, 
freight or i)uss<-nger t'ain. on an\ railroad, or the lai>or, or business of any such 
corporation, film, or indn idual, .sindi person sliall. on coinudion thereof,bo pun¬ 
ished by fine not less than $30. nor more tlian $300, and confined in tlie county 
jaiTnot less than 30 davs, nor more tlian SM) days, tdi'. (Ill., IM, 110; Kan.,3483; 
Mich., 0375 ) 

‘ Tliis act .sliall not be constnuMl to ap[ily to cases of persons voluntarily quit¬ 
ting the employment of any railioad company, or such other corporation, film, 
or individual, whether by coiu^ert ot action oi ofhei wise, except as i.s above pro¬ 
vided. (Ill., 114. Ill; Mich.,037(); Kan..31H;{ ) 

“ In Wisconsin, any person who .shall individually, or in association with others, 
willfully injure oi- reinovi* any pait of a railroail car, locomotive, or of any sta¬ 
tionary engine, or other implementor niaclnnery, for the purpo.se of destroying 
it, or preventing its useful operation, or wlio .shall in any other way interfere 
wth tlie running or operation of any locomotive or machinery, shall ho punished 
by fine up to $1,000, or imprisonment tor 3 yc^ars, or both. (Wi.s., 1KS7, 437, 3.) 

“ In Texas, any jierson or persons wlio shall, by force*, threats, or intimidation 
of any kind whatever against any railroad engineer or en.gineers, or any con¬ 
ductor. brakeman. or otlicr officer or cmployci* employ(;d or engaged in running 
any passenger train, freight train, or constrnction tram, running upon any rail¬ 
road in this State, prevent the moving or running of said passenger, freight, or 
construction train, shall be deemed guilty of an offence, etc.” (Tex., 1887,1)2,1.) 

It is the almost unanimous opinion of modern economi.sts of various schools of 
thought that labor combinations with the power to appeal in the last ro.sort to a 
strike or a joint refusal to work are. under the present system of competition, 
necessary and expedient. While most labor organizations realize that the strike 
is a costly and, in most case.s, a useles.s weapon with which to accomplish their 
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pnrpoBes, the wisdom of maintaining the right to strike, as a last resort, can not 
tw (inestioned. It has been fre<iuently afRnned in court decisions. Mr. Richard 
Olney, in his brief in the case of Thomas C. Platt v. Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company et al., said, November, 1894: “ It is unnecessary to elaborate 
the proposition that a strike is not necessarily unlawful, since it is emphatically 
sustained by the recent decision of the circuit court ot appeals in Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company v. Northern Pacific Railroad Com])any.” (Reported subnom. ’ 
Arthur v. Oakes, 08 Fed. Rep., :U0.) 

The usual remedy is sought by employers through the use of the injunction to 
compel specific fulfillment of the labor (uintract, and to this use of the injunction 
the combined labor force of the United States is unalterably opposed and is 
insistent in its demand for legislation to correct what they consider an abuse of 
the power of injunction as exercis(Ml by th(‘ courts. While injunctions are 
granted to compel specific fulfillment of contract, and freqinmtly in the nature 
of “ blanket"’ injunctions against strikers, it is claimed thui the injunction is no 
remedy for employees against blacklisting. The use of the injunction is dis¬ 
cussed, and a long list of cas(‘s cit(‘d, hy Mr. E. A. Mosely in Ins testimony before 
the Industrial Commissimi (Vol. TV. p. 9); and it is th<^ opinion of many wit¬ 
nesses, including Prof. Emory R. .lohnson, tliat th(‘ inpinction has played an 
important part in assisting corporations to sj'cure their ends in disputes with 
their employees, and that somc^ statutory limitation will have to bo placed upon 
the use of the injunction. The otfic<u-s of the leading railway ord<*rs favor a bill, 
which has already been intro<lueed in Congress, the t(‘xt of which will bo found 
in the commiHsiou’s reports (Vol. IV, p. Thl), proading that contempts of court 
be divided into two classes, direi^t and indin'ct. t() be i)roc(‘ed(‘d against in dif¬ 
ferent ways, ••(kmtempts coinmitti'd during the sitting of tlu! court or of a 
judge at chambers, in its or his picsiuice or so near thereto as to obstruct the 
administration of justice, are direct contempts. All other are indirect con¬ 
tempts.” Indirect cont(‘mi>tM are to he proceeded against after a written accusa¬ 
tion shall have heen made and the accused rinpiired to answer, th(‘ trial proceeding 
upon testimony, as in I’riminal cases, ami the accused bcung confronted with 
witnesses, and the court liaving tlie option ot suniiiioning a jury; and, finally, 
the judgment Ixung snliji'ct to appeal to a higher court.' 

' For a mori'coiiipk'tu‘li'icu^vion (if lliu U''< hihI <il tli<' iiijimcuoii iii ictDruncu lo labor dis- 

piilo'H voi' Sliin'(oii's Handbook of Uiu Lalxn Law (,>1 (lie I'liiU'd stiilo', p .-ill fT. alf>u Uiis rc’i'orl, pp. 
(102-1115 
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S 10, THE HISTORY OF RAILROAD ORDERS AND BROTHERHOODS. 

One of the most important eliapters in tin' history of organized lal>or. when it in 
properly and impassionately treated, will doubtless be the lnstoiy of the or^(anizH- 
tion of railroad men. In bia-adtli of scojie, in thoron^liiiess of or^^anization. and 
in the bn.sines.slikenietliodsin winch they ar'‘eon<luc1<*d. the leading brotherhoods 
and railway orders will compare favorably with any business enterprise. The 
majority of oiganizations now in (‘xistiuiee have been in operation for several 
years, and the oldest j^oes back to a period when the eonntry wa.s involved in the 
difficulties of a j^reat civil war All of thorn ai e fashioned after the same model. 
thouj<tli the differences in i,bt“ way in winch the (‘iiipliasis is laid on oiu' or other of 
their chief baitnres is a sif^mtieaiit key to tin* measiiie nt subseipient smaa^ss. The 
facts illustrating^ the lite and o'lowrhol tlie orKain/ed labor movement amoiif' 
railroad men can be liesf appieciat<'d by a <ur\ (‘y <tf the aelivilies of ea<“li of the 
brotherhoods in its i»arti'-iilar fi(‘hl, .ind in its diaihn^^ with a itaitieular grade of 
service, degree ot skill and intelligeiKa-. and particular standard of economic wel¬ 
fare in the clu.ss to which it is lestiu ted. A j-oniplrte Instory of the brotherhoods 
has never been written, and (lie '^urvey pre.s<*nled m the following pages is taken 
chiefly from the (amstitntion. by-laws, lules. regulations, and literature published 
’.11 the official organ of (he several organization.s to which reference is made.' 

I. The Grand International Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.—The 
engbieers were tl.c first ;;roupof railroad iinui to organize. There was a strike 
on till Baltimore and oiiio Railroad in Is.')}, due to some difficulties which the 
engiii-'ffs had with the office! s of the (.'om]»aiiy. The result of the strike was that 
R) engineers lost their situ.il ion. About tins same time the extension of railroads 
in the country made the dmiend for engineers such that many inexperieiieed. 
ineompet(‘iit,and intern[ler.de men were enga;;ed.and the older and more thought¬ 
ful engiiKMTs began to discuss .s<un<‘ means of mutual protection and iindhods for 
tilt* improvement of their tellow-craltsmi-n. A convention of locomotive engi¬ 
neers met in Balluiiore on No\end»er (». IH,")'). m K'spoiise to a circular asking the 
men on all the railroads to send delegates Seventy deh'galt's were present, re]>- 
reseiiting 14 States ami ea railroads. An organization known as the National 
Protective Association ot the United States was toimed. a constitution and by-law.s 
were adopted, and the convention adjourned to nn'ct at Columbus, Ohio, in Octo¬ 
ber. 185(b At tlie meeting in ('olumlius no nnjiortant business was traiiBacted 
and the organization never held another meeting. Some tew local organizations 
struggled on for several years. 

By 18t>:i the need for mutual protection, (".iieeially against a tendency to reduce 
the wages of engineers, was keenly telt by the men in the service throughout the 
country. Certain action of the Michigan Central Railroad in the fall of 1863 
seems to have aroused the engineers to the nei“d for oi-ganization and resistance. 
An as.sociation of the employees of the Michigan Southern ha<l been started at 
Adrian and the Oential men were invited to join. Some of them did so, but found 
tiiat the organization included all railroad employees in the mechanica depart¬ 
ments, and reported bai’k that in their judgment it would be better for the engi¬ 
neers and firemen to form an organization for tlnunselves A an outgrowth of 
this feeling of discontent the engineers on the Michigan Central, Michigan South¬ 
ern, and Northern Indiana. Detroit and Mihvauke(\ Urand Trunk, on the Ameri¬ 
can side,and the Detroit Braiichon the Michigan Southern, were invited to attend 
a convention in Detroit May 5, 1864. This convention resulted in the adoption of 
a constitution and by-laws embodying the fundamental principles of the brother¬ 
hood as at present organized. Offii^ers were elected and Division No. 1, Brother¬ 
hood of the Footboard. was organized. The fundamental thought in the minds 

•A very (.'(niiiik-lL* lU-i-onnt ol tliu iii^iintni r uml Ix'iieficirtl fciUiiresof the brotherhoodH Is jfivcii by 
Prof Emory R. Johnson in an article in the l>a(><>r HuHetin for July, 1898. 
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of the organizers sei'iiied to be that m<‘inb<^rH of the brotherhood should aim to 
reiudi a high standard of ability as engimH'rs and of character as men, well fitted 
to the iini>ortant and resiionsible nature of their occnipation, thus entitling tliem 
to liberal compensation, which should be insisted upon by all legitimate means. 

Mr. P. M. Arthur, in wnting the history of tin; Engineers’ Brotherhood, says of 
this period: “Argument, the true worth of ableand comix'tent men,and the high¬ 
est and best interests of the companies themselvi's, rather than strikes, were at 
first, always have b(*en. and are now the means on which the brotherlu)od has 
relied to maintain the .■juKti<^e of its re(iuests at the hands of the railroad com¬ 
pany.'’’ 

Other subdivisions were rapidly organized befon^ the grand division was j)er- 
fected in organization. The giand division was formed with 10 subdivisions, and 
began operati(ms August 17. IHlsl. at Detroit William D. Robinso!i, whoiscalhsl 
the father of the brotherhood, was chosen clnef giaiid i-ngiiieer. and the conven¬ 
tion ad.iourned to nu“(‘t in lndiana]H)lis August 17. isoi. The first conflict 
occurred early in 1S(>4 wlieii Division No. 12. of Fort Wayne, had a dispnti' with 
the officers ot the Pittsburg, Fort Waym* and Chicago Kailroa<]. which result(‘d 
m disaster to tlie eiigiiieers. It was felt that th<‘ constitution was not strict 
enough, and som<^ divisions in order to be sti'ong in numbers ha<lunwisely admit¬ 
ted to membershit) anyoiu' who could run an eiigim\ and al.NO some firemen and 
machinists, A aiiecial convention met in Detroit, Felnuiary 22. and ailopted an 
ameiidimuit exidiiding firemen and nui.cliinists. At tlui second animal conven¬ 
tion, at lndiana])oli.s August 17. IHttj. tlie coustitutiou and by-laws were made 
still more conservativi* :nid the mmie changed to the (.irand International Broth¬ 
erhood of Locomotive Knguu'ers. The first grand assistant engineer was made 
the only salaried officei and jiaid $l2r> per month. At the same eoiivention the 
Trades Kevii'w. of Philadelphia, was made* tlie official organ of tlu* brotherhood. 
Organization in 1 lie e.uly days hud to go en (jnu'tly and secretly, because then* was 
detenmiKHl hostility and c\ en comhniatioii on tlu' part of the railroads to prevent 
any organization at all. The engiiieeis of New Faigland were not organized until 
after DecmnlMU- I. IWi-l. but b> A]uil, 1 S(m. tlie New England Stales and Middle 
States had been addi'd to the Wotern Stall's lepresi'iited in the mganization. At 
this time there weri' perhaiis '.’O.nOd members divided among 2Id dnisions. The 
Locomotive Engineers .Toinnal was establislu'd at tlie convention ol IHfiO. and 
lias since that limi* been a great powei iii develo^niig the brotherhood, At the 
same convention a widows’, oridians', and disabled members' fund was estab¬ 
lished, which was sii])sc<piently changed int<* the geneial chanty fund. On 
December 2. lMr»7. the Locomotive Engineeis' Mutual Life Association was estab¬ 
lished. In 1870 till* lieadiinarters wei e establislied at Cleveland, wheie they remain 
up to the present time. A little later an atlteupt was made to secnie a charter 
from ('Ongress, 1ml was niisncccssfnl One division was incorporated m Tennes¬ 
see in 1870, but died a natural deatli ni IH77. and the brotherhood is not now 
incorporated. 

Mr. P. M. Arthur was chosi'ii chief of the brotlierhood iii !H7i. und has held 
that office up to the present tune The broflierliood has his n engaged in but 
few strikes, but they materially afieep'd the interests of the puhlie and were fol¬ 
lowed with kern interest. No oiganization has been moie successful in making 
contracts with employers and none has been more (‘oiiservatively managed and 
won more real victoiies for its members, at tlie same time retaining tbe lespect 
and friendly consideration of the (unployers of its memhers and the confidence 
of the general public. Perbaiis the general feeling of goiMl will toward the loco¬ 
motive enginirrs js fan ly well indicated in the otlicrwise eccentric editorial in 
a recent issue of the New Yoik Sun (September Ih. 1809). on “ Labor Unions and 
IIow to Make Tliein Pay:” 

“ There is a man named Arthur. Peter M. Arthur. He is a locoinotive engineer, 
and he is the Chief of the Brotherliood or Union of the Locomotive Engineers of 
the United States. When this man (Uiters tlie ofiice of a lailioad president, he is 
treated with as ninch respect and considi'ration as if he were one of the largest 
stockholders or some other piTson of like distinction. His word is uuim])each- 
ahle; his honesty has never been impugned. He ha.s tbe confidence and the 
respect of the einpU>yers and the I'lnployi'es and he stands for all that is good and 
honorable in tradt's unionism, theoretic' and ])iactical. 

“No one has ever heard of Mr. Artlnir's ‘calling out’ the engineers on a great 
line of railroad because a Wall street stock-jobbt'r wanted tlu' piice of its shares 
depressed in the market and was willing to pay well for bringing about a strike. 
No one ever heard of liis ordering a railroad to adopt a new style of locomotive 

* See Lilt ter Movement iti .Ainenen, eiiiteil l)\ lieerKe t McNeil, (:luip. XII, by 1*. M. Arthur Oil the 
Rise of RuilWiid i.>rgiiin7iilioii.'. Boston ami New \orl:, l.''h7 
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that would otiublo it to dispense witli half of its on^uneers. And no on(‘ will ever 
hear of Ins any of these tUiny:s. He doesn'r kiiow liow to do tliem. He in 
un hoiu'st man. He is not in tin' union for his personal use. He is in it for his 
fellow-workmen, and all liis ambition is to sersa* thorn W(‘ll and faithfully. That 
he does: ami in thed<unj( of it he lias the r»‘sp«‘et and admiration of the Sun 

** One would su])pose that tliat iiowerful organization, the Stone Cutters* ITnhm 
of Clncat^o, would tiy to select as its h(‘ad a man like Mr. Artlinr in ])lace of the 
man it now lias. Tins man, whose name is Sullivan, has been eouspieuoua lately 
in th(‘ public view by reason of the strmiuons and )ia.s.sionate ojiposition that he 
has made to certain ceremonials in eomieetion with tliel iyiiiKof the cormu' stone 
of tile iK'w ('liieaKo [lost-otlice. This ojipositioii he ottered, it seems, to aliate for 
a eonseh-ration of .-^lo.OOb A man like Mr. Artlmi would nev<>r liave bemi 
immersed in such ci iimnal <lis^^raee. heeause a man lik(“ Mr. Arthur never would 
have created a lietitious and factitious f'nevance for the pur])ost‘of beinj? bought 
off. 

*• Tiiese considerations ap])ly to all unions. The fatal liasb' to get wealth infects 
their manag<'ment. Tlu‘men at the liead an* not all Arthurs, and they yield to 
the temi»talioii to make moiiev by u.suig the powm- and intlueiiev of tlu* union 
for their own ^irdit Tliisi.s the n-ason why we have strikes declared on our 
surface railroads, this the n-ason why union workingimui lire idle and wliy 
union workiiiginen aie imiioverished by assessimuils to providi* for idle men 
who ought to be <it woik This i> |iart of tlu! leason. if not all of the reason, 
of Ihe strike in the Sun ollice. and this is why united labor is being aHseH.sed 
to eiial'h* prol'essiomil woikinguien and men of Ihe character of Delaney, the 
leafier ot the Typogra|>hu‘al ITiioii. to conduct a tutile and stupid boycott. 

••Tlie l.ibor iinious had hotter seek mit tin* Peter M. Arthurs in tlnur ranks, 
and tlieii they may come to eiijuv tin' svmpathy of the public and the respect 
oJ tla^ Sun." 

The object of the hrotlicrliood is declared to h(‘“ to more effectually Combine 
tht‘ inteiests of hteonintiv engineers elevate tlu'ir standing us such and their 
eliaineler as im'ii " Memlterslnp is limited tf» wlnte men '2\ yeai.s of age. of good 
iiioi.il ciiaraeter and temperate l'a;>ii,s. who ran lead and writi*. and who liavo 
i»eeii 111 actual service at l»‘ast I yeai as loeomotisf' engim*(‘rs. No candidate 
v an he ]nitiat<*d while tlieii- is a stnke on ilie mad on whu'h he is muployed, and 
lut mtuiiher is :il’->wed to join aiiv other labor organizarion. (‘xet'pt the order of 
stfMie (‘iigineers. on jienalt v ot r.xjuilsion. An ap])lieant who is aimunher ot any 
othe’ l.ahor organization exeept the Iholherhood of Liteomotive Firemen may bo 
lialloted for, hut can not t'e imtiatcfl iinli] .satisfactory evidence is givmi that ho 
has withdrawn from such other oigaiiizalioii Members of the tiremen's broth¬ 
erhood maybe initiatisl. hut must witlidiaw from tlie lirmneii’s organization 
within 1 year. Drunkenness is an otteiise for which a member is liable toherep- 
rimamh'd. siispi ndfsl. (U-expelled; and if a member is tonnd guilty of keeping a 
saloon wliere iiih'-Xieating Intuors are sold, (he elu«T of Ins local division must 
d(‘c].ire him expelled without a ballot. Any member wlio takes tile pla<x* of one 
cngagfMl ill a stiike hv any legally orgamzi'd labor body, when duly recognized 
l)y existing railway organizations as a legitimate organization, is to ho expelled 
wdien pro\ed guilty. A iiKunher may Ix' expelled who doe.s not attend a meeting 
of his local divi.sion once in months, uiih'.ss excused liy the division. MemheiH 
joining any secret detective organization, or who procure a ])ass or other favor 
for a brother member without asceitaiiiing beyond a I'l^asonahle doubt that he is 
entitled to it. must he (‘xi>ellcd, without a ballot, by the chief of their local 
division. 

The olficeis of the hrotherliood are: A grand eliief enjpneer and assistant 
gland chief (Uigiiieer, and first, second, and third grand engineers, first, second, 
■ind tiiinl grand assistant engineers, grand guide, ami grand chaplain. The first 
grand engineer is the secretary and tn^asuier of tin* brotherhood, the second 
grand engineer is the I'ditor and manager of the official journal, and the third 
grand ('ugineer lias (•haigi of stationery and supplie.s and of the Jounial mailing 
list. All officers are elecled by the national convention for a tenn of 2 years, 
except the G.C.E., A.(hO.E.,'F.(:l. E., S. G. E., and T. G. E., who are elected 
allernately to serve 4 years. 

The initiation fee IS $10, and the gi’and dues for the central organization are 
$2 50 per year. Fifty cents ot this amount must he applied to a charity fund to 
pay pensions. The' <>xecutive committee, consisting of 5 members appointed 
tr«)iii the employees of differcuit railroml coiiinanies, has power to levy assess¬ 
ments wlien neces^ary. lilemhiTs. however, wno have not earned $50 per month 
for the preceding 5 iimnllis. hc<‘auseof sickness or lack of work,are exempt from 
such assessments. If a member fails to pay his dues for 3 months, he is expelled 
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unless excused l)y a mH.ionty vote of the memhers of his division at any regula'’ 
meeting; audit a iiiemi)ur is retained who is 3 months in arrears, the local divi¬ 
sion is held respoiisibhi for the payment of liis dues. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotivi* Engineers’ Journal is a monthly magazine (con¬ 
taining about GO pages of reading matter Ix'sides a direcctory of tlie subordinate 
divisions and formal announcements (concerning tin* busiiu^ssof the brotherhood; 
it is also an illustrated magazine of gemu'al liti'rature, Imt contains t(H‘hnical arti¬ 
cles of interest to locomotive engineers. It is sent free to all members, and the 
subscription to all others is $1 ])er year. 

Thenc is a general board of adjustnnmt on (xich system of railroad when' two 
or more subclivisions are organized, and an exiscutive board of adpistment, com¬ 
posed of tin* chairnu'U of ihtc sicparate (committees, may be establislied on each 
conlpc'site system of railroad. The (chairman of the g(cneral board of adjustment 
may be a salaried officer, devoting his wliolo time to the work, if two-thirds of the 
members of the system so elect. Tin* chairman of the geneial board acts with 
the local commitbs's in adjusting dilferences betwism nunubers and tlieir (employ¬ 
ers. The general board of adjustment must Ik* convened wli(‘ne*vt*r a majority of 
th(3 subdivisions on the syst(mi desire it, and may be convened at tlio discretion of 
the chairman. Any aidion taken by tlu* gemnail board is binding on all members 
and suhdivisiims on tine sysbnu until r(*pealed liy said board or by a two-thirds 
vote of the members on the system. If tlie gimeral hoard fails to .si'ttle any 
difficulty, it must notify the gi and chief engineer, who gives such a call pr(*(C(‘donce 
over all other business and at onc(* visits such system and is re(juired to use all 
honorable nu'ans to preva'iit troiibh* l)etw(‘('n imunbers and tlieir employers. Any 
member meeting with an accident in tin* dischaigenf his duties must make a 
complete report in writing for tlie benetll. of the board of adpistnuoit Members 
are prohilhted trom signing any contract witli tlu* railway or fi nm making any 
verbal agreement without the con.sent of tin* genr-ral board, (h neial boards ot 
adjustuuuit have the power to lix the rat(‘ of pay for thtur own membeis, and the 
expenses of such coinmitices, together with comp(msation for the tmu* they lose, 
are raised by assessment on all irn'inbers em])loved on tine system r(*pres(int(‘d. 

Subdivisions in eacli Stab; may, by a two-thirds vote of all the divisions in each 
State, establish a legislative hoard, with power to take chaige of all niatteis 
coming before the legislature involving t.lu* interests of tlie hiollHu-hood. 
Expenses of such hoards, together witli pay for lo>t tnin* by nnemhers ongag(*(l in 
such s(;rvice. are met by assessments upon all momhers of tlie hrotluThood in the 
State who earn $.‘)() or over per month. Ihdegab's are particularly direeti.'d to 
secure laws prohilnting hhucklisting. Any nn'inher of tlu'h'gislalive board who 
is discriiuinati'd against by the raihoad company and los<“s Ins situation i.s to he 
pr()vide(l tor at the same rate of pay given to tin* numihers of the board of 
adjustment. 

There are at the present time over 500 subdivisions and ovi'i* 3'hOOO imunbers in tin' 
brotherhood. The minimum cost of membership is about >i0 ]iei year, including 
local and grand dues; the av(‘rage (xist, not inclmlnig insurance assessments, is 
probably $8 to $0 per annum, wdiich includes of course the .subscription to the 
monthly Journal. 

There are 3 general funds maintained: First, the curreui-(‘xpenst“ fund, made up 
from charter fee.s, grand dm^s, profits on printing, etc., from whicli general 
expenses, salaries, printing bills, and biennial convention expenses art' drawn; 
second, the charity fund, which is sui>idied from the g(‘neral fund by amounts 
set asi(io at each biennial convention for charitable jiurposes, about $4:^ annually 
being thus given to tlie widows and orphans of deceased members; third, a con¬ 
tingent or strike fund, amounting at present to about $11)0,000, which is also under 
normal circnstaiices, accumulated from appropriations trom tin* general fund, 
and comes from the grand dues and profits on the Journal and other printing. 

The brotherhood has ever been insi.stent u])on raising the staiuTardof men 
admitted to the craft of railroad engineers. It is particularly severe in deal ing with 
cases of intoxication. Grand (Ihief Arthur, in his testimony before this Industrial 
Commission, stated that in one year—the fifth in the history of the organization— 
173 members were expelled for intoxication. 

The engineers’ brotherhood is a trade union in a stricter semse than is perhaps 
true of any other railroad organization. For this reason it has consistently 
refused to federate with the Knights of Labor, American Railway Union, Fe(l- 
eration of American Railway Employees, or any other labor organization, or to 
allow its members to retain membership in any other labor organization. It 
is unincorporated, and the general policy seems to bo opposed to incorporation. 
The insurance department, which is managed as a separate association, had to 
become incorporated in order to do business in some states. 
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The insurance features of the brotherhood are provideil for under a separate 
ori<anization. known aH“Tlie Locomotive PhiKuneers'Mutual Lif(‘ and Accidt^nt 
Insurance Associatioii.” Th(‘ first insurance asso<*iation was or^^anized I)ec«'ml»T 
3, 1H()7. and nuunbership in it was voluntary until it was reorganized and incor¬ 
porated under the laws of Oliio on Mandi 1HS)|. after wliich membership became 
compulsory for all memb(*rs of the lirotherliood wlio fultilled tlie a^e and otli(*r 
i'e(juiremenls. Previous to im’orporation the insurance association was managed 
by tin* ofticers of tin* brotlierliood, but since incorporation it has b«*en necessary 
Dial tile insurance association liavc its own oflicers ;ind bi* manaj^i'd no lon;'<*r as 
an adjunct of tlie bnitlierhood. 

Tile business of the insurance association is conducted as a strict mutual insiir- 
aiicc business, and in tbisiespcct ibifers from the miTi'Iy l)«*ncliciary featuri's of 
the other brotherhoods The cost of iiisuiance is said to be much less tlian it 
wonl<l be possible* for iii(‘n in so liazardoUs a eallmjj^ to receive on tin- regular 
market. The f<rand duet eiii'ineei. in bis testimony ix-fore the hidustn.il (’om- 
mission,' stated that tin* rate had never yet exceeded 14 per cent sinee the date of 
or^Miuzation in 1H(!7 lie furtiier stated. “ Wi* tlnnk it fthe sy.sftan of insurance| 
one of the be^ . It is bi‘tt<*r tlian we <-an :r'*t in any olihline company, from tlic 
fact that wc pay lor tin* loss of a hand, arm. limb, or eyesij^ht of one or both eyes, 
the same amount as we do for death 

Tin* assessments le\i(*d jicr .SI.OOil of insuranc** in the 7 years 1Ht)t-l!)00 varied 
from .‘«!l t .70 to .slIS :{4. and avera;^i*d sKI .‘m per y<‘ar. Tins was liased on a mem- 
hersliipof hetwei*n 10.000 and ‘JO 000 and oiitstainliii^ msnianceanionntinj^ to from 
§.{0.000,000 to §.‘>.{,000.000 The claims jiaid in the 7 Vf*ars n'ferred to amounb*d to 
a total of §1 ..‘m1.;{‘,>7 HO 

Tin* otlici'is oj I In* insurance association are: A jiresident. vic-e-juesident, 
se<‘retary, treasiiK'r. ainl o trustees. MemlK*rship is open only tomemlM*is of the 
brothel hood not over .70 ye;ns of ait<'. and all meinbeis of tin* Inotlici hood who 
are eliftihh* must ni.-ik<‘ application foi oin*(u- more policies in the association. 
An entrance fee of .70 cents and an annual a.ss<*ssinent of .70c<‘Tits provides for the 
;;<‘ii(‘ral expenses of the association. A iinsln-al <*xainination is re<|uired. Poli¬ 
cies of §7.70 and §1.7(10 are issued. Tin cc .si ,700 policies may he taken liy a m<*m- 
h(‘r uinler to yc'urs of a;;e, Applicants under If) may carry §;{.000 insuraiu'c. and 
a]ipllcants between 17 and .70 §1 ..700 Apidicants mu.st be in ^'ood liealth and in 
p(iss( ssion <)f 3 j 4 <i<'d cyi's and both hands and feet 

A 1 a mher vvlio loses a hand by am[)ntation at or above tlie wrist joint, <ir a 
foot at or above the* ankle .loinl, oi su.stains a total and iiermanent loss of si^lit 
in one or botli eyes, is entitled to the full amount of ins insuranci*. Ass(‘ssm(‘ut8 
arc* ]evic*d for each loss at not less than 37 (•c*nfs for eaeii §7.70 policy and not l(*ss 
tlian .70 (*(*^ <^s for each §l,.700 policy. .A niemlxu ol ,7 years* standinj< who is 
totally disaoh'd. or wlio, on account of a^n* and mtirmity. can not follow Ins vo(*ar 
tion and has no income, or a member oi 10 yeuis* standiim, who is ovc'r .70 years 
of a^^^* and c'ai not pay Ins assessments, because out of ejuploymcuit. may make 
ap])]ication to have Ins msuraiice c*ariied by the association. 

Article VIII of tlie constitution for suboivlinate divisions states that in the case 
of a dc'ath of any memhi'r of ^ood standin^^ the chief em^inec*!* of the local divi¬ 
sion shall appoint a committee to in<iuire into the cnrcumstaiices of tlie family 
and to };ive necessary assistance as loiii? as the widow or children are in ne(‘d. A 
sick or disabled meml)(*r maybe helped with the funds of the local division, or 
with money raised by special a-ssehsment or by voluntary contribution, as tin* divi¬ 
sion may decide. 

Stdthtics of till’ Li)(‘oiiiotii'P }[ii(n<il Life intd Airidrnt hmnrance 
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II. Order of Railway Conductors of America.—In the spring of 1808 the con- 
du(d<n's on the Illinois Central Railway at Amboy, Ill., institiited an association 
calliMl the ConduetorH* tjnion. Shortly tlu'refifter the (t()ndnct^)rs on the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy at (I-alesburg formed themselves into Division No. 3 of 
thi.s union. A meeting was arranged between rejiresentatives of tln'so two divi¬ 
sions at Mendota, 111., in July. 180S, and the Conductors* Brotherhof»d was formed, 
laws were adopted, and officio-s (decb'd Division No. J was organized at Aurora. 
Ill., in August. 1808. and Division No. 4 at Centralia. Ill., in September. In 
0<-toher of that year the (tfticials of the Chicago. Burlington and Quincv onlere<l, 
their imui to leave 1h(^ brotherhood or tin* servict' of tin* Company, and t)ivisioiis 
2 and J Is'caine defunet. 

In November, 1808. acaill wa.siNsned to the railroad conduetors of the United 
States and British provinces for a convention to be liidd at Columbus, Ohio. 
December 15. for the ])urpos(‘ ot organizing a biothcihood of <;oiiductors. This 
convention was held, the constitution was levised. Ilu* lienefit di'oartnu'nt insti¬ 
tuted, and otlicers were elected Annual meetings of the grand division have 
been held since then up to the year IHiil, when the plan ot holding them bienni¬ 
ally was adopt<‘(l. 

T1h‘ conductors* brotherhoixl was veorgaiiiziMl in I8T8 nmhu' tlie jne-eut name. 
Its bHud(|iiarters are at Cedar Ka]iids. lovva, and it includes railroad conductors 
in the United Stab's. Canada, and M(‘.\ieo Tin' number of local unions and tlie 
total nu'iubm’sbip for various years sinci* 18“^ and for eaeli yi'ar since 1800 are as 
follows: 
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It is<*sli):iat( d ilia'’ el unit 0 rail) on d < ondnetors are members of otlicr oigaii- 
izationsumlthat about l.uoo .oe nonnmou men Tlu' grand <li\isioii liolds a gen¬ 
eral convention bieniiialli . to whn h (‘ach subordinal,c division sends one<lelcgate. 
A two-thirds voti* of the .grand division is nci’cssary to change oi enact any law. 
The officers of the grand division au' grand chiel conduclor. assistant giand 
duet eonduetor. grand si'cretary and treasiirev, grand si'iiior <-onduet,or, and 
grand .pinior conductor, all ot wliom are i-lected for 3 years, and 3 trustees and 
3 insurance eommissioiKTs. ehs'ted for 4 years. Tlie grand cliief conductor 
receives a salary of $5,000 per year, the as.sistaiit grand chief c<)nduet(U' 83.000. and 
the graml secretary and tniasnrer So.OOO. to which is added h'gitimate traveling 
expenses after being a])]trovpd by the trustees. The grand senior conductor and 
grand junior conductor (‘ach ri'ceive $3,000 and traveling e.xp(mses. The trusti'es 
are paid $100 per annum, and the chairman of the tmsti'es $300 per annum and 
necessary expenses. The members of the insurance (unumiltei' an^ compmisated 
in the same manner a.s liusteos. Tlu're is a board of diiectors, which acts as an 
executive committee, and is coniiiosed of tlu' grand (Ouef condin tor, the as.sistaiit 
graml chief conductor, giaud st'cretary and trcasuicr. grand senior conductor, 
the trustee's, and memhersof the insurance committee. Tins bieaid may lie called 
to meet at .my time by tlie ehainnan, and the expenses ot atb'iiding tliese meet¬ 
ings are paid by the order; likewise the (‘xpi'iises of the bnumiai convention are 
paid by the order. Allot the officers of the grand division are ro(]uired to give 
bonds in the amount ot $35.00(1. 

The lawenuo of the grand divi.sion is Ueriv<‘d from th(' following sources: First, 
for charter and supplies for a new division, $00; second, for every <Uvision card 
issued i>y the grand secretary, $1; third, for every honorary eredeiitial, $l; fourth, 
every division pays annually in advance for every member in good standing. $1; 
the grand <iii 08 may be increased at anytime by the graml division, provided they 
do not exceed $3. The minimum adniissi(Ui’f(‘e which any local division may 
charge is tixed at $5. 

Any person actually employed as ii conductor on a steam surface railroad out¬ 
side of yard limits, and who has had at least 13 months’ actual experience, is 
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eli^^ble to membership. An Hp])lictiut lunst be recommeiidod by three ineiiibin’fl 
of the division, wlm certify that lie i.s a man of ^^ood moral character. The ns(‘ 
of a]<‘olio]jc liipiors as a bi‘V«n-afit‘ i.s a sufficient cause for rejection of any jietitioii 
for membership. Applications are referred to a commit tee uf three, and if recom¬ 
mended by the committt'e an' voted upon; two blaek Italls aresuftien'iit to reji'et. 
The trial of members or officers for misconduet. or for violation of tlie ('onsfitn- 
tion and laws of tlie order, is providi'd for in ^reat didail in tlie statutes. The deci¬ 
sion rests upon a majority vote of the members of the local division, w'itii ajipeal 
totbe^'raiHl <-bief conductor, and from liis decision to tb<' divi.sion: the 

penalties are (‘.x^mlsions and reprimands, hut no fines. 

In addition to the i^eneral funds of tlu' ;;rand divi.sion and to tin* insurance 
funds, wdiii^h are ke])t .sejiarate. the order has a protective fund of .jtlOO.OlMl. main¬ 
tained by an as.sessm'-nt ot .">() ei-nts ]>er tpiai ter upon each member wlii'iicver the 
fund is less than .'i;|()(l.nO(). I•l\p<'^ditures ;ire made liy appiopnat ion of the ^rand 
division, refiuinn^ a two-tlnnls vote (d' tlie mrmbi'rs. TIk* statutes of the oriler 
provide an rlaliorateand coii.st'rvativemelliodof lu’oceduri'in all negotiations with 
employers coneei mn^ tlu'conditions of cmploymi'nt and n'latinj; to i;rievance8. 
Vanous committees havin'? cliaii^e of tlirve ne;?otiations are empower'd to make 
agreeihents with tlie diiTereiit railway systems. Th*‘ conditions of employment 
are usually ti.xed by sneli annual agroomcnt. 

In each division there is a local gnevanc*’ committee for each line of railway 
wliose employees are members of tlu*division, coiidiose*! of ;{ members employe'd 
by tliat liiu*. who serve 2 years, when a <-omplaint is made on the part of a 
niember the chief conductor, if lie deems ueci'ssary. calls a spisaal meeting of 
the division: if the divi.uon appio\a‘s tlie complaint liya two-tlurds vote it is 
rebTied to tlie local <‘oiiuuittec for the line against wliieli the complaint is made, 
ami such eommitti'i' is directi'd to pioeee*! to adjust the matter witli tin* 1 o<*h1 
officials. If unsuccessful the division ma\ diieet the commit tei* to jdacc tlic mattiU' 
ill tlie hands of the general committee ot tlieir system of railway. On cacli rail¬ 
road system there is a general giievaiiee committee, composed of rejirescntatives 
from oach local divi.sion tf (In* members on any system of railway desire the 
entire time of the clninmait of this geneial <'omniittee they may so direct liy a 
two-tliirds vote, and the exj)eiises must then Ite paid out of a system of a.ssi‘.s8- 
ments and he sufficient to guarantee the seniees of Die clmiiman for at least 
d in<»ntlis. The chairman ot tin* general cominiltee works witli and tlirough the 
local committee, .md if iin-uecesstul he may convene tlie general committee of 
adju'tment. In ease of asinke jlie gi and chief eomlmdor is tlie ii*cognized leader 
and h<is full command of tlie eiilin' Kvsoiirees of tlie piot(‘cli\e department. No 
stiike IS autliorized until ihe geneial comnjittee of adjustment lias faded, after 
exhau.stiiig all honoiahle means to affect an amicable adjustment, in which case 
the grand chief <aiiidnctor and the coimniltee may order a strike on all or any 
portion of the system involvi'd. piovided such action is agreed njion by two-tliirds 
of the members employed uixui the tenitory involved Tlu* same system and 
authority that brings ahontastnke is ♦*n)po\vered toend it. striking momliers are 
paid $.10 per montli until the close of the stiike. and theiiayment may continue in 
some ca.ses beyond the end of the strike. 

II isthegeneral]>olicy of tills order to obtain written agreements with employers, 
fixing wages, hour.s. and conditions of employment Most railway systems liave 
made such agreements witli tiu'ir men. Tlie older is fuitheimore ardent in its 
suppon. of the pnnciple of arbitiation. aiul will not resort toother inea.suresuntil 
arbitration has been refused by tin* other side Many casi's liave been arliitrated, 
and the organization has always seemed the major part oi* all of its contention. 
No decision of arhitratois has ever lieeii violated by the order, and only one liy an 
employi'r. The state hoards of arbitration of New York and New Jersey inter¬ 
vened in the trouble with tlu* Lidngh Valley Railroad in 181)4 and assisted in 
reacliing a comiiromise. 

The mutual benefit di'partniont is distiiud. so far as the management of its funds 
i.s concerned, from the general ordt-r, Apjdicants for nionilx'rship in tlie order 
are reijuired to take out insurance on a inutual benefit plan; in.surance policies of 
1 , 2. fl, 4 or 5 tliou.saiid are issued. Members under 10 may in.sure for any amount; 
from 50 to 00 years of age tlu'V are limited lo .$1,000, and over 00 are not permitted 
to join the mutual benefit department. Regular monthly assessments to the 
annual amount of $10 per $1,000 of insurance are collected, and wdien this does 
not prove sufficient additional assessments may he levied by the insurance com¬ 
mittee. At death the benefit is jiaid to the person designati'd in the policy, or in 
accordance with the provision.s in tlu* will of tlu* deceased, or in the absence of a 
will, to the widow, children, father. raoth(*r, brothers, and sisters of the deceased 
in theorder named; if no relatives survive only funeral expenses are paid and the 
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insnraticf*r<'vorr,s to tlio ordor. Total disaLility, tlirou^h tholoss of a hand or foot 
at nv alxivc tho joint, or total loss of ('ycsiLdit or hearing entitles a lueiuber to the 
full ainonnl ol insuranc(i. Any meinlx'r disabled from other causes may have his 
monthly asse.ssments paid by tlu' l)em’fit, deiiartimuit and cliarged against his cer¬ 
tificate'^ A r(‘serve fund for theiusuranco department is provKled from an assess¬ 
ment ot $l pi'r year on <wh $1,000 of insurance until this reserve fund reaches 
$500,000. On June 50. 1900. this iund amouiib'd to at the same time the 

insurance ox;H‘nse fund aniounttsl to $15,159. tli<‘ m<»rtuary fund to $5S,159, tho 
general fund $111 sss. and the striko luiid $100,000. making in all a.ssets of the 
order amounting to s505.997. The following benefits were paid in 1H97: Deaths, 
$;{50.000; <lisabilUies. $80,000. 1M9H, deaths. $105,000; disabilities, $79,000; 1899, 
deatlis. $158AOO; disabilities. $07,000. In addition to these benefits most ot the 
local divisions pay some sick and disability benefits. In the biennial period end¬ 
ing DeccmberOl. 1900. tht'i-e\v<-reb8S in.suranc<‘claims jiaid. aggregatiiig$l.050,tH)0. 
Tin* total amount of insurance paid bv the benefit (U'partment since organixatiou 
iH$J.415.-l07. 

The member.^hip of the benefit departni(*nt at. various dat(‘s .since' organization 
has been as follows. 

1877 . . 51 1890_ .. 5,955 , 1898.. 17,105 

1882 . ... 70 . 1895.. 9,945 ' 1900. 50,415 

1887 . 4.708 ; 1894.. . 12,704 , 

1889 .. 1.290 I 1890. 14,019 ' 

The cost of $1,000 of insnia.nce is about $10 per aimnm, and the miuimum cost 
of membership, including initiation fee of $5 tin* first year. f<“e and assessments on 
$1,000 of in.suranee. annual din's to the grand division, local dues and assessments, 
is alxmt $57.and in most local divisions will probahlynot exceed $50. In a recent 
period 5 years m only I year di<l tbo ass(‘ssmeuts amount to as iiiueb as $10])er 
$1,000 of iusiiraiiee. Tii«*y'avevaged nearer $11 on a basis of an avt'rage of over 
$55,000,000 outstanding insurance. 
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III. Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire'iien -Tbo Rretln'vboed of Locomotive 
Firemen, with its lieaihpiarti'i’s at Pt'oria, Ill .was (ivgauiz('d December 1, 18,5, 
at Port Jervis, N. Y., with 11 memliers and mic lodge, known as the Deer Park 
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Lodge. It has grown until it had on July 1, ll>00. r)7i> local unions and a total 
of 8(1,084 members. The first annual 4‘onvention was held at Ilornellsvillc, N. Y.. 
December IJ, 1874 at which time 12 lodges had Im-cii o]*ganiZ(‘d. The second 
annual convention was Indd at Tndiana])olis in De(*cnilH‘r. 187-’», and luid rejn'e* 
sentatives from 81 lodges, which showed a total membershij)of 000. At the third 
annual convention in St. Louis in S<'pt(*nilh‘r. 1870, 58 loiiges were rc'piM’senti'd 
and 1.500 members. At this meidiiig tlH‘ order established the L<*comotne Fire¬ 
men *s Magazine, an organ which lias been published nnmtei!U))li‘dly .since tliat 
date.* At the outs(‘t the Lo<.‘oniotive Firemen's Magazim* was a \taniphlet of 83 
pages, and the subscription price was fixt'd at $I 10 per y<‘ar; in 1S77 it beeaim^ 
the propcu'ty of the luotlu'rhood. and tlie suliscrii»tion puce Mas fixed at$l; in 
1HH3 it M’as increased in size to 48 pag(‘s, and lss8 to 01. and in 18H0, wlien the 
dues for tin*grand lodge M’ere incr<‘ased from 81 to ;»;l 50. tlu* magazine M’as ordered 
sent free to all ineinbers. Sinet* |8.s8 the magazine lias liad .i iinininnmof !)0 
pages, and in 1880 tin* giand diiesM'i'ie lucreused to s3 to cover deli<-it due to cost 
of ])ublication ot th(‘ inagaziia'. Th»‘ cost of imbln ation M’as <‘stimat<*d at 03 
cents per meniher tor Die fiscal year 1800. when the aggregate bulk for the y(‘ar 
was 3.034 page's, and at 81 cents pm nii'inbei'foi' tiie liscal ,\eai'ending Jun<‘ 80, 
ItlOO. M’ben tin* aggi'e'gab' bulk M’as I 001 pages - Uesnlcs (Mlitoimls expn'ssing 
opinions ni)on (piestionseJ spe cial inte'i'e'st to lailioael men. it ('eaitains a elire'ctory 
of subordinate' leidge-sanel ite'iiis le'lating to the lontiiie'busine'ss eif the'breitlicr- 
heioel. in additleiii to M’liicb ge'm'ral te-aeliiig matle'rof a bte'iaiy e baracte-r. Its 
celiteirials e)f re'ce'Ut \e*ais are' Irnpiently bitter in Die'ir e'en‘H)Iaint tliat leiconieitivc 
fiie'me'ii have* not sliare*<] in the general iinlnslnal ])i'e)spe-iit_\. If lias opposeel the 
I’edu'f iisseKiatienis e)l lailroa*! e‘om[ianie‘s. the* gene'ral ])olitieal te‘nelencie*s in the' 
eliie'ctieniot expansion aial tlie* inere-aseot milibuy fore-es.tlie- h'gislatioii favoring 
railway c<>rpe>rations.and.in e-onpuie-tiem M’ith oDie'r railneael labor nniems it has 
faveircd an 8-honr day. mnnicip.d oM’m'iship of jmblic ntililie's. e‘om]inlsory ecln- 
cation, slJiete'V liability of (‘mi)]o\ei s. fae-toi \-uispe'e-tion laws, abolition eif'sM’e-at 
simps and e-enitract lalioi. le'gislation against inpinclmns. and the nationalizaliem 
e)t railroaels. telegrajihs. ami t''le‘])bi oie's It lias lei<»ki'e1 iijeon Die' gi ou’tli <»f trusts, 
and what it geiuually styles the'viereasing poM’e-rof eajnfal. wiDi elistrnst and 
M’lth a de'SlJ e- for metre - e-tVe'cln C le-glslatloll to pi oti'e t, laben. 

Prior to the'eirganizatieni of Dn* brotln'iboexi. tiii'iiH'n M-e-re- e'ombim-d in what 
was calle-el the* inteunatiemal hbre'me'n's Uniem anel Protective Associalmn. M'lne-li 
me \ 'vitli de'teiinined eippetsitieni fremi Die- laiboads The- broDie-ilmod U]) to 1877 
M’as liiioMnasan insuraiie'e'mid trate-nial eaganization, but lev that time'it had 
absoilie'd tile.'h'M’remaining lex al unions eif tin'Inte-rnatiemul Firemen’s Union, 
and it became ii labeu-eergaiiizatmn and pai ticipate'd in some- eel tin) stiilo's eif 1877 
whiedi spread e»ve‘i' tin- cemntiy. The- elislaveer M’ltli M'liich memb<*rs eef the fire*- 
men's brotberlmoel M’ere- genially legaieh el. afteT tlie> strike-s of 1877. reetarded 
the greiM’tl) e)f Die' breifbe-rlmeid. but since- |M85 it lias gene-rally bee*n snee'essful in 
csjionsing the inte-i'e-sts <ef this e-lass eif laih'oael e-mjileiye'cs. The* breitlie'rhoeiei, 
Imw’cvcr, in re'e:e*nt years, e-spex-ially m a eb'clai ation aelopte'el at the ceuive'ntmn of 
1804, deploivs.strike's and insists nptm its me-mbe'i-s standing by agreenie'iits M'hie-h 
tlu'y make M’lth (*m]deeycrs. Tin* firemen have* alM ays be'e-n anxious t<* bring about 
closer re'latieinsbips be'tM'e'e'ii the various engaiiizations eif railway me-n, and espe;- 
cially to .see-,nre united ae-tion of its le-gislatue- e-eimmittee-s with Dnese of either 
brotherhoods in oreb-rto streuigthcn tlie'iriieisitnm M’lth the stateainl national leg¬ 
islatures. The e'e.institiifion <if tin* Breitln'i’lnieid e)f Loeennotivo Fireme)n preivieles 
that at least 15 days be*fore Dio conve-ning of fin- b'gi.slaturo eif any state each 
lodge in that state may se^b'ct a me'inbeir tei se'rve- as a legislative re’iire'se'iitative. 
Such repre.sentative' shall mee*t muDi other re-pre-sciitative'S similarly elected, M’liich 
boely must elee-t tM’o eir nmre of their numbe-r to constitute) a le'gislative board eif 
the Brotherhoexl of Leie-omotive- Fire;nn*n, anel M’hose duties m’iII be to influence,in 
ceinjnnction with otln-i labor re'preseuitative'S, tin* enactme'nt. repe-al, or amend¬ 
ment of law.s in wliicb fire-men are inte'ie'ste'el. A legisbitive' beiard is not consti¬ 
tuted in any .state) unless rwo-Diirdsof tlie'leielge'sse'lectle'gislativerepreseuitatives. 
The legislative repre.sentatives may asse'ss members MUtliiii their jurisdiction to 
defray the expenses tor l(*gislative' ]inrpe>s<'s. 

Membership in the brotherlmod is restrieteel te> those M’ho have served at least 
9 nymths as locomotive fire'nu'n. and M'ho are in act of service' at the time* of appli¬ 
cation. An applie'ant must, furthermore', bo M’hite boin, eif good moral e^liarae-- 
ter, sober anel inelustrions. sound in body and limb, anel not less than 18 years 
of age. Locomotive engine hostlers whei have served U years are also eligible 

' See* hl'Ntoru'Hl ii Ilf thr bnitluTliooi], publi'itu'il in Miuve-nir book <4 tlio fourtt'cntli annual 
convention in Atlanta in iK^s 
•See I;ticonioti\e l'’lK'iii«,-ii'''Muitn/ith 
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to nirtnborship. All applicants must pass a medical examination in order to 
participate in tlie bem'fit features of tJio orj^anizalioii, and no uppli(!ant over 45 
years of age is admitted to the henefi<“iary departimmt. nor those who fail to pass 
tlie medical Three or morc^ “ lilack balls" in the local lodge to which a ywr- 

Ron applies for membership are suffitnent to iviect an applic^ant. 

Fees for membership are. first, application fee of second. initiation fee, fixed 
by the local lodge, of not less than third, giiind dues, per annum; fourth, 
beneficiary dues, to be determined by the lodge and to vary witli the amount of 
beneficiary certificate, but in no case to be Ic'-h tlian $4.50 tor a beneficiary (certifi¬ 
cate of $1 *500: $4.50 for $1.000, and $4 for $500. Tlu^ application fee is applied to 
the i»ayment of the grand du(‘s, the initiation fi‘e goes into the general fund of 
the local lodge, and tlie grand dues go to tln^ secndary and treasuncr of th<' gniiid 
lodge. Siiboi'dinat(‘ lodgi's may h‘vy a special assessimuit fee agreed to at a regu¬ 
lar meeting of tine lodge l>y a two-tlnrds vote. 

One of the chief purposes of tin* organization is to im^irove the character and 
condition of its members (4iarg(‘s df misconduct may be made in wilting and 
signeil by any member of tlie order in good standing. They arc then referred to 
a committee of Tbi' ^ <lisiiitcrest(‘d hk'HiIhus, which committcic takes testimony 
and submits it-' leport in writing at the next regular meeting of th(‘ lodgi* If 
till! report is accepted by a majority of tlie members pri'sent, it is dcidared to bo 
the judgment of the lodge, and the'ina.stei must enforce the penalties provided 
for in tlie constitution. From sncli deci'-ion any iiK'Hibcr may, witliin 40 days, 
take an appeal to the grand lodge, wliiidi, when Mibmitted in writing, is filed by 
the grand .secretary and broiiglit Indore tin* ne\( ivgular meeting ot tlicpand 
lodge, wliose decision is filial. The convention of ISIIH ]>rovided a penalty of 
expulsion for any om* pi oven guilty of giving away oi selling a pass. The con¬ 
stitution also pritvidcs that any member using intoxicating Iniuor to excess, or 
found guilty of ottu‘r tilings of iminoial character,may be suspended for the first 
ofi\ use, if of a light character, but if of a seiious nature, and foi a second otfensi', 
shall be expelled. Expulsion is alwa> s tlie penalty for making use of any improper 
means for obtaining relief bein^fits No lodge is allowed to deriv<‘ i eviuiue from 
tin? sale of Uipior ai i>iemes or at. entei tainiin'iits upon a fienalfy of forfeiting its 
eliartiT 

All funds (iue ibe local lodges aie n-ceued b) a. collf'ctoi and turned over by 
him to a receiver, who gives a recei]>t tor tin ni and makes payments on ordeis 
signed by the niastiT and seendaiy Tbetundsof local loilges arc invested by 
local boards of tniste(‘s,in con.iunction with the n'Ceivi iMii such securities as the 
lodges may direct. The tiu.'^tei's must examine tin? books of the receiver monthly, 
and mii.‘<t'mak(‘ a quartmdy repoit in writing to the lodge Funds received by 
the grand secretary and treasurer must Ih' deposited daily in bank, and not with- 
diawii <‘xcept iifion (dieck signed by the grand master and grand sc'cietary and 
treasurer, (‘ach of whom isboinh'd by somen'piitableeompany—the grand master 
for $145.()()(> and the secretary and treasuier lor $1I)0,0(H). All regular re(‘eipts of 
the gland lodge, inelnding insurance assessments, and magazine subscriptions, 
and income from adv(‘rtis»nnents in the magazine, are paid into one general fund. 
Special assessments, which the giand lodge has iiower to levy for the firotection 
of Its membtu's .and the [)romotion of its welfare, constitute sfieidai funds for the 
purposes for wliicli tlu\v wt-re levied. No funds can be donated or loamal tor any 
purpose exce\>t by two-thirds' vote at a nu'etiiig of th(‘ grand lodgi'. Large sums 
are voted to members not entitled to insurance. In ${t4.000 was so voted, and 
at the conviuition of l.sps $48,000. 

Tlie benefi(dary department of the grand lodge is compulsory for all inemberR 
who are eligibh^ to participati' in its b(>ii<^fits. In (‘.ase of (haith it pays, first, to 
the widow; secoiul. to the child or idiildren; tliiid. fatlier: fourth, mother, and 
fifth, iirothers and sistei-s, in this order, unless ])ayment is otherwise directed by 
tlie member to Ix' made in some other order to any of the persons in the classes 
above (lesignatod; in case of there being none of the alxA'e relatives, the amount 
may be inaile payable to whomsoin’er the member may direct. 

If none of the above relatives are living and the member has failed to designate 
anyone else, payment of his beiu'fit goes to the local lodge of which he was a 
member. The grand lodge lias ])ow(‘r to levy assessments for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding Huch benefits. These assessments amount to $4 for a beneficiary certificate 
of $1,500; $1.50 for $1,000, and 75 cents for $500: such assessments to be levied as 
oftenasmaybere(jnired tomeetoutslandingclaims. Incaseof total disability the 
beneficiary certificate is paid in full, th<^ same as in case «)f ileath; and total dis¬ 
ability is construed to mean to Ix^couie totally blind, or sustain loss of hand at or 
above the wrist joint, or a foot at or abovi' the ankle joint; also in (‘ases where a 
beneficiary member in good standing is totally and permanently incapacitated 
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from p^^rforming numual labor, from coiiHiimptioji, liright’s diseaHe of tlio kid- 
neyn. or total and p(*nnaiient paralysis. 

(’harges against tlie offica^rs of tin* grand lodgo may bo mado for the following 
causes; prnnkoimes.^. incapacity, disobi'dicnce to sn|M'rior officer, abusive or 
threatoning laii'Miago to a brother officer, misappropriating or diverting grand 
lodge funds, neglectof duty.or any I'ondnct subversive to the interest of the well¬ 
being ot the order. When .such charges are mad«‘ in writing, tlie cliainnanof the 
oxecutiV(‘ iKKird of tlie grand lodg«‘ must call a iiieeting <>f the iKiaidand Miimnon 
tlie accuser and the accusiMl, and witnesses for a trial of tlie aeensed. If found 
guilty, tiu! ex]K‘ns(‘ of the trial is borne by the grand lodg(“ funds, bnt it not guilty, 
it IS assp^M'd uiMUi the ae( user. App<-al may h(‘ taken to i1k> »‘nsmng nevting of 
tlie grand lodge. 

The grand lodg)‘ fnrnisiies all i»nnting and Mipplies tor the subordinate hHlges, 
and mak(‘s tins a source of some re\(*nue The i-oiistitution of tlie grand lodge, 
and also of subordinate' hulgcs, m;iy l)e annuide-il only wIhui tlu' ])re*p<)Sf'd changi* 
(piote-s in full the' st'etioii to be changes], incor|>oiatmg an altcratnai or amcnd- 
meuit. anel is til'd in (lie' grand leel^e- not less than 00 da\s hefeere' the meeting of 
the' ne'Xt biennial eeuive'ntum The gi iiiiel si'i-ri'tai y aiul Ii easureer must, have such 
proposed ameuielments piintiel. ami ceepics H-nl tee e'achsubordinate lodge', and also 
rtde*rr(‘el to the coinmitte'e' e>u eeuistiintieui .iml ley-laws. If tin* aniendme-nt is 
approves! by the* e-eemmitfe'e'. it ^liall Is'i-epeirte'd tee the'ims'ling. and if suclire'port 
is adople’el ley two-thiiels veete*. i( sliall constitute' a pait <•! the* constitutional law 
e>f the* graml leelgc, te> take e'lfce t at such tunc as may be' <le'te*rmincd by the 
meeting, otherwise' it .''liall be* ic.ie'cle'd. and .see de'i'lnnsl. 

'rile* eeffie-eTS eef the' gl iliel leeiige- aie* a giaml Jliaste'l , giaild Si'cretlirv UUd 
tie'asiiie'r. celiteel ami Ilianwi;e‘r eet till' mag.i/.im*. giaml e'Xi'cutive boarel, ami 
hoard of graml trustee's, all of wheem are' cl'i-tesl lorateimeef two years. No 
me-nilii'r heeldmg membership in an\ eethei lalior organizatieen can holdeeffi<*o in 
the giaml loilge. A cliarb'r fe'c of .s.'iO must he' ji.iiil ley each sulxeidiliate' lodge 
at till'time'ot its orgamzalKUi ami tii lefunisuch subordinate* lodge re'ce'ive-s a 
full lim* of blank beeok.'. blank foniis. and Isl^-c .snjejdics Meunliers of local 
loelges. w'liose claims tier ilisal)iht\ have* been allowe'd. may liccoine! lionorary 
me'nibe'i's eef said leedges aiiil ail' e*.\. i,.[)t from ]ia\im*nt of elne's and asse's.sim'nts. 

Tile* jiroti'e tive'dcjearlnieiit let the'brotliei heeoel pi(e\ide's that ntiy meiiils'r wlio 
con.side'is that be ha."' been eiii.pistly de alt witb b\ liis e'lniiloye'i is to re'port in 
writ ug to the lod; e' liaving .pinsebction.aml it il'i'ini'd a pi (eper snbje'ct tor inves- 
tigatioi the matte-r shall be* ri'l'eni'il to the'jn-oti'ctive* boarel. ]erovuled the lodge 
may aullionze the jiroteetivi' beeard fee ad.pist gru-vanei's ]ii'rtaming to rights 
spe'cifie'el by eeentract oi agtce'irn'iit witli the ceem|)any without having first been 
referred to the* Ixlgi*. ami in sU' h e-asi':. a meinbe'r may submit Ins grievances to 
the' eliairmaii of the' boarel I'lie* pnete'i tive' board sliall care*fiilly ami impartially 
e'xamim* all iiialle'i s re'tVrre'd to it ami leroce e'd to adjust the* same as .soon as prac- 
ticabK'«there*aft<'i. upon a basis ot I'lpiity ami jiislice, ami every honorable! method 
know'll to arbitialioii sliall beexhuuste'd in ('tfe'cting an aniietable and .satisfactory 
aeljustme'iit of the diflie-iilty. 

In the'ir ert'orts to aelju.st a grievance the! board shall ])i*'.si'ut the'same to the 
leiwe'st suboiebnate offii ial w'ho has jnrisilie'tioii. Slumlil tlu'y fail to adjust a 
gnevance* with a division of officials, they shall e-all the* chaiimaii of the joint 
hoaidtoait with or foi them, anel, it they fail, tin* I'litire* joint hoard maybe 
ceuiveiH'd. The joint boui d is maele; up of the* e-hairme'u eif tlii' local boards of each 
loelgeiipoiia single railroad system. TIk! i>rotective be>ard has powe^r to make 
anel ('nt(*r into wiitten contrai-ts with officials e>f the company upeui who.se lines 
they are «*mployed, making sne'li rul's and agreeunents a.s they may deem just and 
e'([uitabh> tor the gi>v(*nime*nt of flu'ir wage's and the* si'iiiority lights of the iiieuii- 
be'rs winch they re*pre‘se*nf. Th(*y .sliall also have jiow'cr to adjust all grievances 
e)f ageimral charaeder arising from violation of .said rubisand agre'euue'iits. Agree¬ 
ments signed by the railway offie-ials and the* joint protective board and approved 
by the grand master are* binding on all me'mbcrs eemployed on that railway or 
systi'in of raihvays. Any member violating any of tlie provisions of said rules or 
agrei'inents shall be immediately e-xpelled from the* oreler by his lidge. Failure 
to do so means that the graml master has powe'r t»> reveeke the charter of the 
loelge. Members inciting a strike or partieupatmg in a strike, except when sane*- 
tioned by the grand master and joint board, after liaving faileel in all honorable 
efforts to i'ffect an amicable and satisfactory adjustment, and after liaving received 
the consent to strike of at least two-thirds of the parties interested, shall lie 
expielled from the order. 

Tlieorder has a protective fund for which i ai h im^mber is assessed 75 cents tier 
quarter, so long as this fund remain.^ under $100,(XX). Wlien it reaches this 
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amount aseessments cease. The protective fund is held by a special officer in 
each local lodge and reports made of the amounts so held to the ^and secretary 
and treasurer, who insneH quarterly a circular report to subordinate lodges, show* 
ing the total amount of tin? protet^tive fund. When an emergency arises necessi¬ 
tating the use of this fund, the grand secretary and treasurer instructed by the 
grand master, who is the leader of any strike, makes a pro rata call upon the 
lodges and wlnm the protective fund is insufficient additional Jissessments may bo 
made during the continuance of the strike.' ytriking emidoyees are paid at the 
rate of per month, and no member receives pay for a longer period than 3 
months. Authority is vested in the same parties to end a strike as have power to 
begin it. 

Tlio history of tlie brotherhood, as may be inferred from tlio above account 
obtained from its constitution and by-laws, has been marked by various ex^ie- 
riences of (considerable educational value. Before the institution of the brother¬ 
hood the International Firemen's Union succeeded in arousing considerable 
hostility on the part of railway officials. In 187H the brotherhood seemed to be 
in a ho])eless condition. Opposition had been incr(*ased by the strike of 1877; only 
51 lodges reporting at tlie convention of 1878, and the tr<‘asnry was depleted. At 
this time many of the lodges of the International Firenu'ii's Union accepted the 
invitation ot tlie brotheiliood to organize as subordinate lodges of that body,and 
the membership was increased in numbers without being much strengthened in 
quality. The virtual lemh'r u\i to 1880 was W. N. Sayer, grand secretary and 
treasurer, who was rcunoved from office by th<‘ grand nuist<'r l»e(*ause of his 
ex(^es.ses in the use of intoxicating inpiur. lingein' V. D(‘bs was aiipointcd to fill 
the position and was duly elected at the sul)sc(pient convention in 1880. Mr. 
Debs occupied this position until 1893. At the time of liis (dtK^tion he opposed 
any resort to strikes, and upon his suggestion a g(‘neral policy to ignore strikes was 
adopted. The opposition of railway officials was thendiy cunsiderably removed 
and the membership increased in nnmb(‘rs. hi 1885 tlie Firem(-*n's Brother¬ 
hood again adojited an aggressivi^ polu^y and the membership iiuu’eased but 
slightly during tlie next 5 yi'jirs. Mr. Dei)s resigned the jiositnm of secretary 
and treasurer in 1893. hut (‘dited the Locomotive Firmnen's Magazine until 1894. 
In 1894 the brotherhood suffered greatly from the great railway strikt*. It had 
no official conmjctiou with the American Railway Union, hut many of its mem¬ 
bers wore drawn into llu; strike, and the organization fell off in iiiemhership and 
did not regain its position of 1894 again until the year 1898. Thi* following table 
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During these same years the following amounts wen* paid as insurance heiuffils 
to deceased and disabled menib(‘rs: 
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A report presented at the last convention, held in Dos Moines, Iowa, September 
10,1000, show'ed that since the beginning of the beneficiary department of the 
order a grand total of $5,474,911.07 has been paid in benefits. 

’ All of Bection 21S (of tiu- consiituluHi) roliidiiw' t<i the protective fiiiul wiiN.su.'^pciKicil by the second 
biennial convention, and will reniiuii Miu^ienitivc nnkss exigency arlscN necessilutlng its revival, to 
which d^ notice will be given by the grand lodtro 
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The averajfo cost per year for each member of tbe brotherhood for jrenernl and 
beneficiary funds, including? publishinj'of the maH-azine, has l>een ctdculated on 
tlio basis of a $1,500 insurance policy. Tliese sums vary from $I.S..W in the year 
188G to as high as $20 in tlie 2 years lHt>2 and 1804. and to as low as $10 in 1890. 
Since IMOT they have averaged, each year. $18. The amounts disbursed from the 
])rolectivr‘ ruiid in <‘ach fis(-al ycai sinct* the fund was created an* reported in the 
Ei’emen's Magazine for August. 1000, as follows 
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Wheii the beneficiary dt'partment wa.s first iuganized member.slnj) in it wa.s 
restricted to members in the brotberbood, but was not compulsory. The a.ssocia- 
tion issued <‘ertificates of meinbeishi[K agreoing to pay the lieii’s of deci-ased 
niembeis .^>0 cents for each member of the nsso<*iatii'n. and jirovidiiig for .sick and 
fuiKTul benefits, fi.xing the lowest limit of the former ar 50 cents a wi'ek and the 
amount of fin* latter at $25. In l^sTT the separate association was abolished and 
insurance was madt* compulsory on all members of the Inothi'i liood. A fixed per 
capita assessment was retained, and tin* ]dan of jiaying an am<uint ha.sed upon a 
fixed ]H'r capita assessment was 1ol]owe<l until IH,s|. wii(*n the nisuranes* was fixed 
at 81 fn t the amount of in.surance was iia-reased to $1,500. The asse.ss- 

luents. however, were burdensome, and trausfeis of large amounts from other 
funds laid fo he ma<le to tiie beneficiary fund in oi der to lighten the burden of 
asM'ssmeiils, altliough coiivnitiojis rejx'atedly r<'fnsed to reduce tlie amount of 
insurance paid In 18!II threi* grades of iiisinance were established and tlu; dues 
fixed as (iuot(‘d above, and in lso<> the di.stmcfioii between the ])eneficiary fund 
and tin* gem-ral fund of the orgnnizati(m was aholislied There has been some 
discussion of exfi'iiding the insinance features to (^wer accident, sickness, and 
out-of-work h(*nefits, but thus tar tbe members of the brothi*rhood restrict the 
'oeiievolent activity of the organization to cases of death and total disability.’ 

Th" hrotherlKXfl lias an '•mplovment buieau. throngli which all the ofhc.ers of 
the j.’Mnd lodge and the subordinate lodges alikt^ cooperatt* in trying to find 
cm])if»/iiu*nt tor members out ot work 
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IV. Brotherliood of Railroad Trainmen.—The Trainmen’s Brotherhood was 
organized Dec(*mber 22. IH8:{. to (^over the territory of the United States and 
Canada, and to include men in train and yard service. Its heachjuarters are at 
Cleveland. Ohio, and the growth of the organization has been <iuite .steady from 
I he beginning. The number of local lodgi-s, the total membership of the broth¬ 
erhood. and the number of members expelled for eacli year sinci* the date of 
urguniz.ii.ion are as follows. 
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Maiibcrtiliii), J^rodu’Hioo^l of Uoilrood Trainmen. 
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The preamble to Th<‘(.•oiisUtution stat<'s tlu' object of tb*'brotherhood to be to 
unite the railroad traiimien: to ])roin 'te their i, 0 'iieial weltare and advance tlieir 
inb'rests, nocial. moral, and inbdh'clual. lo iiroteet their lamib'S by the exercise 
of a Ky8temati(^ benevolence, veiy needtiil is ao hazardous a calling- The pieani- 
ble further states: ■•Persuaded ihat it is for the interi'sts both of onr members 
and their employers that a jtood nnder.standin>< should at all times exist between 
the two, it will be the constani endeavor of tins organization to establish mutual 
confidence, and creatt; and maintain harmonions relations ’’ 

The grand lodge meets bi(‘nnially and its enactments and decisions are the 
supreme law ot the brothel hood. Its otticers an*—a grand master, three vice 
grand masters, a grand secretary and lieasurei ,a boaid of grand trustees, consist¬ 
ing of d members and I d<*l('gate from each suixndinate lodge. Tin‘se otticers are 
not \»ennitted to represent the local lodg('s in iln* coii\ (‘iition of the grand lodge, 
but they have a voice in said convent ion lliongli not a vote. They aie ehrtedfoi 
2 years, but no such officer is ])ernnt te<l to retain irn'inbership in any other protec¬ 
tive railway labor organization. The grand nia.stcr, together witli the grand sec¬ 
retary and treasurer, is responsible for tlie disbm.scnient of funds, he vs therefore 
bonded in the sum of ^•‘a.ono II(* sui)ervises the ]mbh<-aliou of the Journal and 
decides all controversies referred to him which may aiise in the brotherhood; his 
decision is final unless reversed bv a two-lhirdsv ntiuJ tlie grand lodge at its m'xt 
meeting. Ills compen.sation, as well as t fiat <»!'the t hi ('evici^gi and masters, is fixed 
by the biennial convention. Tlie giand seendary and treasurer is bondi'd in the 
sum of $75,t)(H). He is authorii ed to issue assessments in sums of not less than 75 
cents permohth toreach memberwho shall carry a beneficiary certificate in Class 
A, amounting to $10(1, and not less than si 50 ])er month tor <'a< li nu-inber who 
shall caiTy a beneficial y cei tifi<-ate, in Class lb amounting to $>'0U,and not less tliun 
$2 per month for each member who shall ea.ny a heneticiary c(“i titicatein Class (j, 
amounting to $1,200. ami must preserve* tie* suiplus amount on each claim until 
the next biennial convention, with whieh amount the claims pie.seiited to flu* con¬ 
vention are adjusted. After all claims allowed ])y tluM-mivention ar<- ])aid, the 
balance, if any, is disposed of by the convention for hen<‘ticiary purp(»ses. 

The minimim total cost of memhcrelnp in the b(othi*rtiood. with all its ])rivi- 
leges, protection. Journal, and insuimici* may he estimated as follows: 

Stafemenf .'ihouunn mo)ithli/ i/H’iHln‘rsliii> /Vcs. c/i* ,of (he Brolhcrhootl of Jiailroad 

Trunniien. 


Beneficiary aRsessment 

Moiitlilv lines. 

UniiKt (hies . 


Cla"'' \ (ill- 

CliiRS 15 (in- C' 

iss c (in- 

sur.iiii'i'. 

Minor <■. Miraiicc, 

DlOO) 

1 

;il,2(Ki). 

lO 76 

S' '>0 1 

*2,00 


*0 

.,60 

-» 

2.) i 

‘25 


The above rates ar»! the ]>revailing ones. The amount of monthly dues for 
beneficiary purposes is fixed by tln^ constitution and does not c.liangc. Tlu^ 
monthly dues for suhordinab* lodge jnirposes ai<' usually 50-c«‘nl.s jier month, 
although in a number of lodges the charge is hut 25 cents per month. The 
grand du^ are 25 cents per month and are colhct(*d H months in the year, 
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so that in making' yearly estimates for each class this shonhl be taken into 
account. Thereis a nonbeneficiary membership—those not pliysically eli^ble to 
the insurance (l(‘i)artmeiit. The mininium payment iiiaile lor monthly <lm‘s by 
this class is “>0 cents; in adtlition to this th(‘V pay t^ruml (lu(*s the saim^ as iwio'fi- 
ciary members. The admission fee by imtiatnui i.s fixed ]>ythe lodj^e. but the 
constitution fixes tlie minimum thereof at $1. A ])r<)tective-fund as.s^‘^sment of 
$1 i>er year is provided by the brotherhood laws, payable (juarterly. but only ui 
the event of this fund failing below $l(l().()b0. Tliere have be<'n n<> assessments 
f(U- the protective fund since Aii^mst, IHWo. In addition b> tlie fore^onuK cliarj^es 
there may bo levied assessments to cover tbi’ I'xpetisesof nienibeis (►! tlie ^griev¬ 
ance' committee for time lost in adjusting complaints, wa^^es, scliedulc.'^. etc., with 
tlHM)f[icers of th(^ company. Such <'xpense is])rovided for by the levy of a pro 
rata assessment on (*vory member of the brotherhood working' on llie system, the 
amount ot which varies in accordaix-c witli llie time used l>y the committee in 
this Work, as wndl as the number of men on tin' system Somo systems havini' a 
veiylarh^o membi'isbip. the pro rata as.srssnieiit is small: wlnle otlici's having 
a (-omparatively .small memWsbip, for .similar servicrsof tbeircommiltoe would 
necessarily have to pay a mucli lar;i«‘r pio lala asM‘.s.xnn'nt Kvoiyil years an 
assessiin'iit is levied on each menib(‘r of the brotherhood to pay milcajfo and per 
(lii'iii expeiist's of the dclo-^ates attending the hionnial coinmtions Tin-asse.ss- 
meiits pi'r member I'oi' the last two conventions were -ill.Aland .si <•(). n-speciively. 

Tile p'and secietaiy and ticasnn-r, with the uppiovul of the t^nainl ma.ster, 
employs such assistants as an' nec(‘ssary,but tln-y must come, if possible, from the 
ranks of the hnUheihoitd The board of ^aaiid ti iistees is eliai^n'd with the duty 
of seeinjj; that the ^rand olfieers dischar^^e tln-ir dutn-s faithfully and <-fiiciently. 
In c.i,s<'of ]rre;^ularity they must pieferehai^es to tiie^-nuid ('.xeculive committee. 
The trustei-s audit and examine the accounts ol ihe^u.uid lod^u- ofii<‘ers at tin- 
close of each fiscal year, and they provide for extraordinai y expenses arising in 
the ^land lod^e; they also rei'ommeiid to the j^iaiid lod^e lej^islatioii to promote 
its financial welfaie. The f^iainl e.xeeufii e hoaid is tin* .iudnnal tiibunal. 

The Railroad Trainmen's Join mil i-s tin* ofiieial oi;;aii of tlio hrotherhood. The 
j,oand mastt'r appoints an editor and mamiK'ei. who works subjei t to his approval, 
hut wiiose compensatiou is fix*-d. lilvc that of all the ofiic(*is, ihi* trustees, and 
executive hoard, hy each biennial convention. The K^'iienil fund of tin* grand 
lodge IS lepleti'd tiom the grand dues, charter ii-es. ]oinual receijJs. and money 
li'm the .sale ol supplies to suboidinate lodges The gn-and lodge asse.sses a tax 
of j '('iitsiier montli for tlie first and secoml im iiitlis of eacli ({iiarter, to be Iniown 
as gotinl dues, and tin* giand master ainl giaiid seeii'taiy and trea.suj-i'r liavi* 
])ower, ill conpinction with tin- board of ti ustees, to ]e\ y si>e< ial assessim'nts lor 
the protection of mcitibeis and tin' promotion of tin* wtdfare of tlio brotherhood. 

Tin* beneficiary finnl is kept separate on (lie books and is rejileted from the 
asse.ssments already mentioned upon tlie beneficiary ceitifieates. The funds of 
the brotherhood liavnig been iai.sed bm the juotection and ridief of its membeiH 
may not bi' (b)iiated tor any purpose except by a two-tbirds vote of 1lie grand 
lodg«i in convention us.senibled. The eoiistitiition makes minute provision for the 
trial of grand oftici-rs before tin* grand executive board as a judicial tribunal, 
with appe:d to the convention of the biolln-rhood, wlii’ie a two-tliirds vote is 
neces-sary to reveix* llie dei-ision of the grand executive committee. 

The charter lee for eai h new bulge is fixed at $ol>. Tlie constitution of the 
brotherhood may be amendeil onlv liy a two-llnrds vote ot tln'meinlierspreHent at 
a bietimal eon vent loti, at wlin li 1 nfi members are necessary to < (institute a (jnorum. 

Tile l)i*neliciaiy depa’tmeiit provides tliat ajiplicants mii.st be examined by a 
physician and ai>plication blanks accomiiaiiied by a certificate of the medical 
exiniillKT of tile suboidinatt' lodge. All lieneficl.ii v certlliiaites are said to be 
interpi'i'ted and eoiistiued in accordance with the laws of llu* State of Illinois; 
no action at law oriii e(pnty may be begun on any ( ertificati' I'xcept in the courts 
lioldeii lu that State. Death benefits must Ix'inade ]»ayable to families, Infirs, 
l)Io(;d relations, atliaiici-d wife.or to persons (le[M'nd(-iit upon tiie member, provided 
tiiat a member liaving no wife or cbildnui Ining may with Ibt^ i-onsent of the 
grand lodge make a charitable institution or a sulioiduiate lodge of the broflier- 
b. lod (he beimficiary. In cumi a member niake.s an unlawful designation in viola¬ 
tion of tlie.se provisions, tlm amount of liis certificate n-verts to tin* brotlierhood. 
Proof of death or total disability must be submitted within fi inontiis, or other¬ 
wise the brotherhood i.s nothable. Total disability, meaning the lo.ss of a band 
at or above the wrist joint, or the los.s ot a foot at or above the ankle joint, or 
the loss of the sight of both eyes, eutitlcfl to the full amount of the beneficiary 
certificate. All other claims for disability not coming witliiii these provisions are 
considered to fall witliin tlie limits of the systematic benevolence of the brother¬ 
hood, but do not constitute a legal claim. Such claims are referred to a bene- 
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ficiary board, and if approved by the board the claimant may receive the amount 
of liis beneficiary certificate in part or in full. Members makinga(daim for total 
disability must be (“xamined by a reputable idivsician or surgeon selected by the 
grand master and at the ex])ense of the brotherhood. Death claims as well as 
disability claims when disallowed by th<* grand secretary and treasurer are 
referred to the benefi<*iai 7 board, and if rejected by tlu; said board the claimant 
has the right of appeal to the next sin-ceeding convention of the grand lodge, but 
not afterwards. 

Subordinate lodges must elect local grievance committees of members each 
for each division or system repr(‘sented in the lodg<‘ by 5 or more members. On 
any line or system of railroad whert* or more lodges are located there is a 
general grievance committe<‘ made up of the chaintKai <»f the loc.al grievance 
committees on that line of road. Where there* are or mor»‘gemoal grievance 
committees on any line or sy.stem of railroad, tlie chan men of the siweral general 
committees, under the several general siiperinb'udents or general managers, con¬ 
stitute a general board of adjustment. A memt>erof any gii(*vanee (anumittec 
failing or refusing to attend a meeting, after propi'i* notification, is. unless excused 
for good and sufficient cause, expelled from the brotheiliood. A member having 
a grievance must make a statement <>t' it in writing and seenie the signature 
thereto of a majority of the members of tin* lodgt* (‘uiployed on tliat division. Tlio 
lodge then determim's by a majoiity vote of tlie iiK'nibers pre.si iit. (‘inployees of 
the division, wliether to sustain or lejee.t flu* gnevanee; if sustained, the local 
grievance committee takes the matb'r u\) witli the local officers of tin* railroad. 
If tin* result is not satisfactory it is then referred to the general gih-vanci* e<)m- 
mittee. In cases wlnue tlie provisions of an agreement or schedule arevndated 
by the employer, thus affe<Uing tin* general terms of tin* sebeduh*, it is not nee(*s- 
sary to secure the signatures to a grievauei* of a majoiity of the membeis of the 
lodge emploved on the division before it is submit t(“d to tin* lodge. Nc) grievance 
is consider(*d by any subonliiiati* lodge unless the biother has attended a regular 
meeting at least once a month for h months jirc'Vious to piesenting the grievance, 
unless prevented by unavoidable cause of winch ample proof ha.s Im'cii pres(^uted 
to the lodge and ex’cnsi* granted. When a gne\nin e goes from tin* local gii('vanc(“ 
committee to the gein*ial grievance committee a dnjdicatc! copy ot the grievance 
is sent to the grand mash*!’. Tlie g(*in*ral comniitte** talu s it up either with tin* 
grand master on systems where then* is no board of adjustment, or with the 
Hssistanc(“ of tln^ chairman and secretary ol the board of adjirstmenl where there 
is one. 

When the general committee fails to effi'ct a settlement, the grand master is 
called in and must respond at onet*. (-xcept when in attendance at the session of 
the grand lodge, and he must meet with the general grievanc** eommittet' <ir board 
of adjustment, or deputize an officer of tin* grand lodge to act for him. If the 
grand master, or general grievance cunumttee. or board of adjustiin'iit fail to 
secure a satisfactory settlement th(*y have pow<*r to older a strike, piovided such 
action IS agreed upon by two-thirds of tlu'mi'inbers in\olved TIh^ expenses ot the 
general grievance committee are ])ai(l f I'om a fund raised by an ecpial asse^slllent on 
the members of the brotherhood wfuking on the system involved. Each gc'iieral 
grievance committee <‘stal)lishes its rab* of pay. not t<i exceed per day, and 
an additional allowanci) foi <*xpenses. Tin* ]iroti‘etive fund is raised Irom contri¬ 
butions of $l per year by each member of llu* biollierbood. (“xeejit nonbeneficiary 
members; when the fund icaches SlOO.OiiO a.ssesMiu*nts cease. In emergency 
cases when the iindective fund provi's insufficient additional a.ssessiiKUits may be 
levied by the grand mast<*v, grand secretaiy and tieasiirer in (-oniunction with the 
board of grand trustees, provided such ussi'ssments shall not exi*eed $2 ]>er mem¬ 
ber in any one month. Striking meinb(*rs ai (* paid at tlie rate* of s:!.") \)vr month. 

Each lodg(* must bo represented by I <leli‘gat<* at tlu' biennial convention of the 
grand lodge; the deh'gates are allowed mileage and com])ensation for their serv¬ 
ices at the rat(‘ of So ]kt day and fie ciuits ]H‘r hour for night sc'ssions, which 
amounts are paid out of the eonveiition fund. No conv<‘iition <“an change the 
rate of pay or mileage of d(*l(*gat('s, but may maK'e a proi>osal for such change to 
the subordinate lodges, whicii iK'comes c*fT(*(“tive upon the approval f)f two-thirds 
of all suboialinate lodges. Strict rules are provided wlu'reby a member receives 
pay only wh(‘ii in actual attendance uixiii the coiiv<'ution. 

The brotherhood makes provision for h'gislative boards which serve in any State 
during a session of the legislature for which they were selected. Their duty is to 
use their influence by cooperation with tlu* representativ<*s ot other labor or in<lus- 
trial organizations or <it herwise to st'cmre the eiiaclnu'iit of sucdi laws as luay best 
promote the interests of their constituents. Such legislative repros(*ntatives are 
chosen 15 days previous to the convening of any legislatur«* in any State hy the 
lodges in th^ State, and they are authorized to levy assessments to defray neces- 
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Tho provisions lo.' mt'mhorship in Ok' local lixl^cs and for penalties ol nonpay- 
mentsof (IiK's. and also lorsiekand (uneial l»‘in‘ftis.as woll as for transtcr and 
traveling cards, an* sinntai loihe i iili's I'l tho oilc, In.ohcilioods. Mein* 
liets aie ]>rolnbited Irom dealinti mi . i Ih '.it", in uuv way ('''niteeted with the sale 
ot intoxicating; li(|Uors. and ineinliers m.ikiii.L. live ni nnpioju-i means to ohiain 
n iiefor Ixaiefits or convicted of drunkenness may t»e expelliMl In the case of 
dtnnkenm'ss the penalty lor the tirst off«‘nse is a reprimand or suvjiension for 
:;n <la\.s,or both, for the vocond olTcn.se susjiension lor not less than ;{0 days nor 
nio' tlian 2 months, and I n the thinl olTeiise. expulsion Anv memher of the 
hroila-rliooil haviM^Med transpoi talmn over an> iinlioad .md found guilty 
of selling; till' .same must he eX])elled 

TIh“ finam-ial status of the Trainmen s Ihotlimliood iv lemai kalily nood at the 
Mievriit time A slateiiieut date'] Aimiivl I. pMiu, vh<iWv that the total assets 
lUllounted to ovel .S KithlUllI dlv|n!lUted as follows 


iienehci.ir\ fund . 

(feiieral ;ii ie\ .nice ci>mmi( 1 “e I iind 
ihotectne Innd 
< jiuieial lund 
(.'onvention tmi<l 
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The luiids of tlx- oidr: aie phx ed in iMiiks .md cei titicates of deposif taken for 
the same. Willi the e\eeli! loll o! the .lUionilt o| S.'>(( which is kej)! on open account. 
The total amount jiaid on .k-i oimi ol ^l•■.lth < 1 iinis sux-e the r>i^anizalx*n of the 
hrollx‘1 hood in t - > .Iply I. Iltuo. mnoiinieil |o ;s.'). 7 (;d on: if! Tlx In ol tieihood 
lias had no imjioi t,int s! 1 ikes rci eiill\ It scolcv to procure a in-lxair day f«)r its 
nxuuheis Tlx' attitude ot emi)lo\ei -.It is cla.iined. is ;;eix‘rally fi leixlly and It lias 
s -ciiied in ni.uiy I'ases u 1 ilteii .ii,Meemeiits as to \s'aires and hoius It favor.s 
achitration and eotu iltatloti Imf has had \eivliHle experx-iiee with aihiti-ated 
' ,ises. In I lx‘sti ike on the Leliii^li \’aile\ Itailmad in No\'emi)e(. iNdd, tlx* Stati* 
hoards of arbitration ol the States ol Nev\ .lersev and Xew York were appealed to 
.I’ld succecdi d Ml elh cfni" a set t lenient of (he strike 
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Comparntive niatemmt of ImHinena hy yearn. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
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188.5-N)_ 



1880-87.... 



1887-88. 

. }f,S.3()l 39 


1888-89. 

5, 749 '>3 


1889-90. 

10,30'.) 11 


1890-91... 

.. 23,828 10 

' 

1891-92.. 

i 13,143 82$11),71(i 

31 

1892-93. 

.. 22,921 41 '22,519 

88 

1893-94 5 

31,7a) 41 32,879 

.5S' 

189-5-90 r. 

38,999.(i0 24,-544 

31] 

1.H97-98. ... 

51,090 6.5'. . 

.. j»2.(.,l5 

1899-1900.-. 

59,497.94 . 

.. 9,300 


$70,.>.17 .^>8 0,212.•►Oi 


Total .. 2(.3,Oil.75 *«I.(.1.0, lllll.012 BOl 813.00 70.337..58! 7 




■ '‘I2,9(.M 07 
' .57,982 (.3 

I13,)i',)8 (>i 

' 11-5,119 lo' 
282,840 11 



. :'.12..58'>.43 



, 124,821.01 

$•2.5,118 31 

$l'),')(,. :iv 

: 551,141. (>9 


1(1.599 75 

; 700,8)W3l 

4H,.5'2().73 

37, .5,5 ,{(J 

890,5(k) 01 

10,179.30 

13,0.57 .54 

1,109,3)'>0.30 

3(.,721 77 

31,428 01 

1,256,983 20 

.ai,.525 05 

91,2.53 71 

1,736,982 88 

‘207,071 22| 

1 1 

234,409.72' 

! ! 

7,597,849 .53 


rtNi) record of 188;-{ and 1881 

h For sixteen months, September 1, 1803, to l>(‘cember 31, isy-l, inclnsue 
r Biennial periods, 189;>-18% and 1.S97-1808 


V. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers.—The National organization of the 
Railroad Telegraphers was effected June B, 1880. Its headquarters are at St. 
Louis, Mo., and the territory it ttovers includes United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
Its chief puiqiGse, as outlined in the preauilile of its constitution, is “to unite 
railroad tel^Taphers for the ^irotection of their interests, to elevate their social, 
moral, and intellectual condition, to promote the general welfare of its member- 
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ship, and to ebtublish a mortuary fund for the iK^nefit of thos(' (U‘j>oudiim upon its 
TiKunl^ers. ‘ Tlio ^rand division ineots biennially. Kacdi liK*al <livision is entitl<*d 
to one re[)resent:itivo for tin* first fifty members, one for the weond fifty or frac¬ 
tion tliereof.and one for eacli liniidred after the first hundred Tlu^ olheers of tlie 
^fi'and division, includin.i^ the president, first vice-pr(‘sident. secretary and treasurer, 
the five nuunbers of the board of directors, and the si'inor and junior pa.st presi¬ 
dent. toj<(‘t)u‘r Avitli file deloifates (‘l(‘ct<‘d from the local divisions, as ]»rovid(*d for 
above, constitute* the ;;ran(l elivision. winch has j^e-iieral authoiity over the hroth- 
'■rliood Tlie ^rand division h'^slale's for tin* (‘iitire orde'f. and may ami'nd its 
'■onstitution only by a two-tlnrds vote*. The* ])re*side‘nt is the* official he*aei of the 
ordeT. and appoints <S standing i^onmntte'e's e ompose>d of 7 nn'mhe*rs e‘ach: (1) On 
-•K'de'iitials. (;,*) constitution, (d) statute's. (1) local divisions. (Tj) system divi- 
•'ions. (0) j;ran<l offierrs* re‘i)orts. (7) finance* and salane*s. and (8) ^"ne*vances and 
appeals. Hi* also ajipoinl^ rlu* followin;!: spreial <“oinmitte‘e*s e*omposeel ot 8 me*iii- 
be.'vs (‘a<-li: (I) On ])t inf in^, state* and tialioiial lej^islation. (8) labor and labor 
statistics (I) re'solutious, petitions, and ;<re(*tin^'s. (o) rules, spreial and Knncral, 
(fi) official origan. (7) litual -uid vcciet woik. (X) minuU‘s. and (U) ]tress. He 
must ^qve a bond loi slO.OilU lb* has power (o ^rant e*liarters. to orf^aiii/.e* ne*\v 
ebvisions, ainl to su*']>eiid from Ins official function any officer of any division, 
si]bp*ct 1() the* riitht of apix'al by saiel otfi<*ci t(» the division He is e*leH‘te*el 

tor 2 veurs. and re'cnvcs sticli coinpcnsalioii as may be* d(*feniniie*il by the bie‘innal 
convention. Till* oilier ojliicisaica(h‘]m(y ))n*side iit. wlio may be* ii]epointed for 
a elctiinte time as the mimcdiat*' i cptcsi iitali\ c of ilic j>ie'sieh'nt and subject to his 
dire'ctit'ii. 8 vice‘-])n’sidcnts. wlio .-ne* [i.nd sii(*li com])e*nsati(>n as may be eh*te*r- 
nnne*d uiion hy tin* i 4 iaii<l duision. .uid ari* also ]»uiil tlu'ir m'cessai'V trave'ling 
expe‘ns(*s, ami serve* for a 1e*rm of yr.ivs: a sc<*rclary ami (re*asure’r, also eh*<‘teel 
for 2 ye'ars. wliose* e'ompensation m fixed at eacli S(*ssi(in of tin* ^naml divisiem. 
Tins office r, iimle'i tlie supervision <>t the jiresieh'nt. has editonal chargee* and busi- 
iH'.ss luaiiafieinent of tlie* Hailroael T»‘lcc:i aphe*!-. the* official or^oni eif the* orele*!'. All 
iimnoys aie* paid out only after thr .pnnl aie]»re)val eef the* piosidcnt and the* se'cre*- 
tary and fre asure*!' A mai'>hal. inside senimel. ami oul'ide se'ntim*! are* offiee*is 
appointe'il at the ope'inn^^ of each session of the* and ebvision. whee se‘i ve eeiily 
during that se*sMon. The* boarel ot diie'e tois consists of 5inemheisele‘cte‘d to serve* 
I vears and e-heise'n alternatoly, 8, and xh at eacli conveiilioii of tin* order. This 
Ir ard e-onsti1 u<‘*s a hoard ot ajipca). and has ai»]>ellale* .iuriselie*tion during tlie 
i'e*i e ^s of the inl and elivision. anel eleenles all <iue*stions of law and eepiity when 
apts'.il IS taken ttom the de'cision of tin* imside*nt. The* de'ci.sion e)f the board 
stanels nnlil rescinded by the* ^raml eli\i>i(ni Tins board also tne*s .iny offie'or 
e-har^n*il with miscombict. am) lias iiowe*i to call a spe-cial se*ssii>n of the* j^ranel 
division. It mav snsjM'ml any or all of the* ;;raml office'is. and may fill vae'ancie*s, 
e‘xc<‘pl, the oflici* e)f pn‘snleni. until I he iii‘xt se*ssion of tin* ^raiid division, (’liarge's 
af^aiiist any office] must be made* in wntintr te> thee chairman of the* lioard. and the 
accuse'd must have a copy of the* e*liari;e*s and 80 days’notice* of the* time and place 
of trial. The* accused iji.iy be ]ir(‘se*iit oi r(*pre*se*nte*d by counsel, jirovideel the 
ceninscl IS a im*niber ol the* ord(*r in ^ood standing'. The* i>cnalfn*s for ^uilt are 
reiirimaiid, suspe*ns]on from ofiie e*. ami e*.\jiiilsion freim tin* order, lent no fines. 

The* rev e lines of tie* |riaml division an* d<*nve*d fienii. first, (diarte*r fees eif $10 
rece'ive'd from e*ach new divisiein; second, for every peison initiated in a new 
division 75 (t*iifs m paid to tin* ^oaiiel divismn; third, each division pays semian¬ 
nually for e'veiy iiie-mbe*!' 50 ce*nts ]H*r cainta tax, vvhicli amount must aeeompany 
the weekly re‘]Kirt, ot increase) in me'uihership to tlm s<*cretary and treasurer as the 
members pay their elues. Supplies are furnished e'ach new division hy UieKrand 
division at a e os! of .sH) in adelition to tin* i-harfeT tee*. A division being organ¬ 
ized must pay tin* organizing i>ffie*e*r a fee ol $8 jie*?- day and mileage, hut noorgan- 
ize'r may charge tor moie* than 8 days in organizing om* division. The initiation 
lee* of amemlM:*i fixed at $8.50 and the due's shall not be* less than $4 per year. 

The Railroad Telegra]>her. iniblishe'd imnithly, is sent free to all members in 
good standing, but eaeh divismn ischarged aiinually$l per <-apita tor this account. 
The magazine contains editorial and literary material of a readahh? and instruct¬ 
ive character intemh'd tei ]ne>mote the gem-ral vvedfare of the order; a section is 
reserved feu* notiei's ot assessments, reports, and other documents emanating 
from the grand division: hut all mateiial in the magazine must be nonpartisan 
and nonseetarian and it shall contHin nothing of a religious or partisan character. 
Any deficits on account of the magazine are madi* np from the general fund and 
any profits turned into this fund. 

Membershii) iii the order is limited to any white person of good moral character 
who is 18 years of age or ov(*r. who is actually employed as a telegrapher, line¬ 
man, leverman, or electro-pneumatift interlockcr on a railroad, and who has had 
at least 1 year's experience as .'-uch. Any white person of good moral character 
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who has had at soiuo time H years' experienct' as a telej^rapher, is also eligible to 
membership. The use of aleoholic^ li^piors as a l)everago is sufficient cause for 
rejecting any application for membership. Applications ar(! referred to a com¬ 
mittee, and wlieii duly reported are balloted on. Two bhu^kballs ix^ect. Any 
member of the order wlio shall violate lii.s obligations, or shall knowingly violate 
th(i estabUslu'd principles, rules, and customs of the order, or sliall disregard the 
requirements of the constitution and statutes of tin* order or tlie by-laws of his 
division, or shall commence any proceedings either in law or in <‘<iuity in any 
matters pertaining to the order in any court without first »'xliausting the reme¬ 
dies provided by tlie laws of tin* order, or be guilty of any otlier conduct unbe¬ 
coming a member of the order, is amenable to tlie division of which he is a 
member and must be tried and punis)ie<l. Elaborab* I’ules for such trials ai e laid 
down in the statutes. Women are eligible to memlM islup m the order the same 
as men and are <‘ntitled to all rights and jinvileges. All the members of the 
order employed on any one line of railroad may be organized and chai tered in a 
sysban division iindiT the jurisdicdion of the grand division, the officers of which 
shall be a local board of adjustment, consi.sting of memlx'rs of each division or 
district of tin* railroad on which the division is located.and a general (-ommittee, 
to consist of a general chairman and tlie chairimui of the local hoards of adjust¬ 
ment on said line of railroad. A system <livision is established only when a 
majority of tlie memhers on any one line of railway desire it 

Tile protective* de]>artment of the ord<*r must he jiartn-ipated in by each mem¬ 
ber; each snbordiiiHti* division elects a local board of adjustment and the chair¬ 
men of all the local boards on a sysb'iit of railroad constitute a general (xmimittee. 
It Is unlawful for members of the order to jirescnt any jirojKisi'd contract, set of 
rules, or schedule to their employers unless a majority of tlie telegraphers on that 
line of road aie members of tlu* order in good standing. Membeis liaving griev¬ 
ances rejiort them in writing to a division nu'etingor to the chairniiin of thti local 
l)()ard of ailjustiiHUit, which is rrqniri'd to proceed to adjust the same iqioii a basis 
of i*quity and justice and to effect an anucabh* and satisfactory settlement, pro- 
vidt'd howt'ver tliat tin* genernl committee .sh.all not pr<‘s('iit a scliedule to the 
railway officials or atti'iiijit b) si*curc its adoption until it has fir.st been approved 
by tin* ])resideut, if the local board tails, the matt(T is refern'd b> the geueial 
cfiairmau of the sysb*m upon wliicli the giievaiice eMs|s. who.if iiecx'.ssary,con¬ 
venes tlie g(*neral committee aiid tr]e> tu adjust tlie giievaiice: if unsuccessful 
th(( matter is forwanh'd to the pr(\sid<‘nl Tie* jm'snlent. and general committee 
hav'e auflionty to ordi'i* a strike after having exhaii.sb'd amu ahh* means of .settle¬ 
ment. provided tlu* strike is agreed to by two-thirds of the general eomnutteo 
inb*rested. The ])re.sident becoim-s the leader of the strike, and tin* same power 
that orders the strike may discontinue it M(‘mb(*rs engaging in any strike not 
autliorized by the order shall bi* expelled. Each member of tin* oi der is assassinl 
$1.50 semiannually, in addition to his ri'gular .semiannual dues and subject to the 
.same conditions for nonpayment, for the protectivi* fund; when tlie fund reaches 
$50,000. [Ik* assi'ssments cease. 

The mutual-benefit dejiartmeni ut the Order of liailroad Telegrapln'rs was not 
establi-slu'd until January I, IHOH. It is uiidi'r the contiol and gov<‘rnuienl of the 
grand division. It issues (certificates in ;3 series—serh's A. limited to $000; B, to 
$500, and series 0, to $1,000. Any member of the order in good standing and 
satisfactory pliy.sical condition is compelli'd to be a member of the benefit depart¬ 
ment. Members ov(*r 18 and nndi'r 15 are eligible to hold 1 certificate a nd no more 
in either of the 0 series. A, B. or C. M(*inbei.s over 15and not over 50 are (*bgibIo to 
series A or B only; members ova'i* 50 and not over 00 au* cligibh* to s(*ries A only; 
members over 60 are not eligible to ineinbershii) m the mutual-benefit department. 
Forfeiture of membership in tlio mutual-bem'fit (h'jiartim'iit on the part of anyone 
coming under the jn-ovisions of its regulations carries with it snsp(*nsi(m from the 
ordm* without further notici* until reinstaf ed in the mutual-benefit deiiartment 
Members of the order whose dues and assessments aie not fully paid within 00 
days from the beginning of the s<'niiannnal dues p(‘r]ods forfeit tiu'ir membershii) 
in the mutual-benefit department without further notice. The board of directors 
of the order constitutes the insurance committee, and the officers of the order are 
ex officio the members of the mutual-benefit d(*partment. Tlu' dues in the mutual- 
benefit department ari* payabhc bimonthly: they amount, tlierefore, to 6 payments 
of 35 cents each fora certificate in series A, of 51) cents eacdi for certificate in 
series B, and for $1 each in series C. Tlnu-e is furthermore an initiation fee or 
admission fee ot $1 for either of the serit's. Whemwer the assessnumts thus pro¬ 
vided prove iiisuffi(neut to pay the apmoved claims of the department tlie secre¬ 
tary may, with and by the advice ami consent of the insurance committee, levy 
extra assessments in such sums as may be directed. Claims must be filed and 
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proof of death siibinittod within 1 year from tlx* of <loath, otherwiso the 
department in relieved of any liability; total disability entitles the member to 
make amilication to the iiisuranee conimittee. wliieli may ordei’ Ids asse.sMiients 
in tile benefit department paid from the expeiiM* fund of the department and 
charged to tlie member’s certificate. Death beiiolits aic payable only to tlie 
family, heirs, blood relations, affianced wife of. or to ]ter>ons di'peiident upon, tlie 
member; a member liaving no wife orehildivn living ma\. witli tlie consiuit of 
tho giiind division, make a elmntable institution the benefic iary. In default of 
tilt' above pi‘o\ isions tlie expenses of the last .siekiK'-^s and tnneial of tin' decea.sed 
.ue paid and tlie balance ot Ins certificate revcnts to tli<‘ <‘X])ens<‘ Innd. In 18W 
di'atli claims Were paid to the amount of $17,500. Insurance costs about,$7 per 
year for $1.000. 

The Older is not very strong.and in tlie yi'ar lOOO had 77 subdivisions witli from 
15.000 Jo.OOO members. 'Hie minimum cost of membershi|» is ,slo .50 | lut (iist yeai' 
and s7 jier ye.u theieaftcu. ft is i‘.stimatc‘<l by tlu' oHieeis ol tin* older that 
very tew telegrapheis aie jiK-mbeis i)| other labor organizations, hut that about 
oO.OOO are nonunion workers Sini <‘ Januaiy I. tin* tele; 4 ra])lii‘rs have had 
one im]»oilant s(i ik»‘ on the Soul hern l{ailw;iv in whn li their <lnel dcmiamls wcu’e 
loi increased wages a It’-lioui d:i\. .iiid pav (oi o\eil]mc' The' result of tliis 
stnke was a conoid"}al)le Iosh 1 i. IhO h |»;n1ii's m the s( niggle. At tin* date ot this 
wilt nil; a stnke is in jirogi esx on 1 he S'int.i f'e system ( I1»00) 

It is ( 1.linn‘d by the Ol del that t lie .ntit lale n( employers to it is iisnally fiamidly 
and tliat il ultiuiipts to secnie wnfleii a^iocnietils with emidovers fixing wages, 
liouis, ami (ondUioiis of labor and ili.it iiilliisit is (|nife generally sueeessliil. 
TIu' Older I'avois arliili ain>n and <-oiieili,itioii ,iml in one ease, in eonm'cfiori with 
the (riand Trunk liailwav of ('.uiada, .i (juestnui ot wages was siibmilt«‘<l to tliree 
aiIntrators. who gave the leleyiaphers an annual increase amounting to about 
$711,001) 

VI. Brotherhood of Railway Tracknicnof America,—This brotherhood was 
organi/a'd m IHPI as an educalion.il and I lalei mil so( lety to wlindi only roa<l mas- 
t<Ts and forcniK'H of gangs ^\('le eb-ible to nieinbei-liii) Sme(‘ Dcrember, 1808, 
the seo]»e lias been enlarged to in Imleall maiiilenaiiee-of-way employees. Its 
beadqnaiteisaie at S|. liOUis,,Mo .and il i o\ej s t bi‘tei i itoi y of t be United States 
.tml (’anada. Its objects, a- st.iied m tlic lue.niible to its constitution, are to 
(‘xab, the cliaraci'-'i ami inciea-e t lie .ibilit v of ti ackineii to perfoi m tbeir duties; 
to 11 ^ a re gi eater s,itet>' i a 1 be iiiaiiif iiiam of-wa v dejiai tnieiit by an in tel change 
of id» i‘: to relie\ e sick or disticssed meiiibei s; to biii'v decease“(1 members and to 
provnle I'oi tlieir widows and oi pbaiis; to allow no j)eison to remain a member of 
tlie o) del who does not In i* a .soIku ami iiioial life, to use all honorable means to 
seciiK* the ]iass,;ge ol law.s beiiefieial ro the ei att and to imiirov*'tia* trackman’s 
comlPmn Tlie . dfieei s of the gi-and <h\ isioii ot 1 la* oi der are a grand elnef, tlinai 
vice grand cl net's, and a grand executive eommittc'c* of jive memlx'rs The giand 
clnet recei'-es as.ilar,\ o! .st.oOb ]n*r yeai, la* deenb's all eoiiti oversies apjiealeil 
from snbdn isions. and ins decision is tinai. sulijeet onlv to revision by a majority 
vote ot the delegate- ai the following eoni'entioii He lias powt'r to appoint an 
organizer tor each St.deaial Territory in wlindi the servi<-esof an organizer i.s 
iieedtsl ami (o dispense with tla' services and di,s<-oiitmne the salaries of tlio vice 
■•bu'fs and organizers He is also the timim-ml officer of tlie order and tlie <nisto- 
dmnof all its ini])ort.utt [»apeis He pays all jusi and lawful lulls and ki'eps an 
accurate ri'cord of all monies leeenrd ami bu waided to eacli division si'cndary 
.tnd trea.siiic*r. Hi' is required t> gl\e a Imml of $5,001), and must depo.sil the 
mom'y of tin* older in a bank aeeouiif in the name ot the order as often as be has 
a balance ot siOO on band Jle must (Miiiiloy Ins assistants from the ranks of the 
bioilierhood. The fiist vic<* giMiid ehiet is tile chairman of the grand executive 
<-ommittee: be gives a boml tor s50(), ami when emjiloyed by the brotherliood 
M eeives a compensation ot $ 100 ]n i montli and traveling expenses. TlieKccond 
vi( e gland chu'f also is liomled to tlie amount ol .$500, and perform.s the duties of 
the fiist grand i hiel in case ot his (hsalnlity, and otherwise acts under the direc¬ 
tion of the grand chief; wlieii employed by the brotherhood he receives $00 per 
month and tiavelmg exfienses Tlie status and tlie compi'usation of tho third 
vice grand chief are the same as those of tlie second. The premiums on the bonds 
of all grand officers aie paid from tlu' general expense fund. Organizers 
aiipointed by tho grand cliii'f are paid for actual services $50 per month. The 
grand executive committee has iiower to snmiiion a special meeting of the grand 
division; it audits the liooks of thegiaiid chief, tries all charges against grand 
ofticors. and has jiower to siispi nd or remove any or all of them from office until 
the next regular session of tiie grand division. The consent of tlie executive com¬ 
mittee is necessary to any appointment made by tho grand chief to fill vacancies 
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in the grand diviHion. All claims for death and disability or any claims against 
the br»)therhood must be submitted to the executive committee for approval 
before ])ayment is made. Compensation of members of the executive committee 
is determined by the order at each (convention. 

Membership in the order is open to any roadmaster, foreman, or apprentice 
who can re^ad and write, is sober, moral, and otherwise of good character, and 
who Im^^ S(*rv(‘d in the niaintenaiuce-of-way d(‘partment for 1 yt^ar or more, and 
who is considered compett'nt to run a gang. Applicants between the ag(A of 18 
and 55 who are in good physical condition may b<c admitted to the insurance 
department. The grand cbiet is authorized to refer any applicant for insurance; 
to a resid(mt pliysician if detuned necessary in deciding whetln-r an applicant is 
eligible. Fiv(; members may petition a grand division for a local charter. 

The Trackinen's Advance Advocate is tlte otlicial organ of tb<‘ brotherhood, 
and is stuit free (^ach month ti» all memhers; ainl tin; subscription to nonnu‘iiib(*rs 
is $l i)er year. 

The revenues of the order are derived from, first, the grand dues from each 
foreman or roadmaster. per y(‘ar; st't'ond, grand dues for each apprentice, $‘2 
per year; tlnul, (•♦■rtiftciites to subordinate divisions for lorennui $2 each, siil)- 
ordiuate divisions for apjU'ontices $i each, foiirtli, c(*rtifi(;ates to tbnuinui joining 
grand division $8, and ai)i)i(‘ntic(‘s $2. fifth, traveling cards each, witli’drawal 
cards $l each, transbu- '-ard.s from oin* .subdivisnui to another 20 cenls each, trans¬ 
fer cards from grand division to subdivision and from the snbdnision to the 
grand division 25 cents each: sixth. siiImIivisiou seal, $2, and subdivision record 
book, $l each. Each inemlierof the brotlierhood ])ays (piarteily in advance 50 
cents dues for the iiiaiiitenance of tlie protective de])aiTinent. and on hene- 
fiedary (Certificates of Sl.OOD then* is a inontiily assessimuit of .$1. and on bene- 
ticiary certiftc'dos of $500 a monthly assessment of 50 cents. Wlnui the .sums 
r(‘aliz(‘d from these in.surancc assessments are insulli; lent to jiay (daims tlio grand 
executive committee has power to levy additional as.sessinents, noth-e of which 
IS printed in thi; Trackimui’s Advocate, and said notuce is coiisideied a legal 
notification. 

Subdivisions nvo organizi'd in which tfirei* members m good standing constitute 
a (pioruin (pialified to transact legal business Tlie olliictu-s of subdivisions aia; a 
division (chief, a vkmc division ebiel. a .seicietary and trea.surer. a warden, a senti¬ 
nel, and a journal agent elected to .serve one year; tlnu e i.s also provision for an 
executive coininittoo of three ineinlKTs. Tin; fee foi aditns.sioii to membersliip in 
any division is $8 for roadma.sters or foreimm and 82 for apprentices, and an 
advance as.ses.sment of .$1 on c(‘rtiticat<‘s of $1,000 and 50 cents on certificates of 
$500. payabh; at the time application is made. Grand «hvision dui's are $8 a year 
for foremen and $2 for apprentnees. payable half yearly in advance. All memlKcrs 
are re([nired to participate in tlie i)rotective department of the liiotherhood, the 
dues for which are 50 cimts per (piartm-. 

In the beneficiary department total disability, winch is delim'd asthelo.ssof 
both begs, or both arms, or both eyes, or one h^g and one arm. eutithcs a member 
to the full value of his in.siiranci-; ce tifieate. The loss of one leg or one ami enti¬ 
tles to half the face value of the member's certificate'. Tliere is <ilso a ])rovision 
in the (‘on.stitution that the order is not ivsponsible for injury or lo.ss of life to 
members (‘iigaged in riot, unlawful assembly, or in military or naval service, or 
whil(‘ in the act of violating any of the laws of tlie country. In case the beiK'fi- 
ciaries of dixu'a.si'd inemb(‘vs can not be found, or fail to make their (claim in five 
years after the death of a member, tlie value of the policy revi'rts to the general- 
exiiense fund of the order. 

No subordinate division is allowed to pay any slick benefits to imunbers disabled 
through intemperance or immoral comUict. A subordiiiab' division may advaiuce 
the funeral expenses of a brothm- not toexceed one hundred dollars ($l()()), which 
will he retained from his policy by the grand chief and paid to las division. 

Members are charg(cd witli tht; duty of reporting to the division chief or grand 
chief whenever they have kiiowlodgi; that any member of the brotherhood has 
conducted himself in an unbecoming manner calculated to bring disgrace upon 
the brotherhood, or is guilty of drunkenness or of keeping a saloon wliere intoxi¬ 
cating liipiors are sold, or should Ik' be guilty of neglecting lus duty, or mali¬ 
ciously injuring the property of his I'lnployers. or wilfully endangering the lives 
of persons traveling over the road. 

The constitution of the order may be altered and legislation on any topic adopted 
at any regular biannual convention <d‘ the older by a majoiity vote. 

Eacli division elects annually three members as a protective board, and when 
a member has any grievamce again.st his employer he reports it in writing to a 
meeting of the subdivision, where a majority vote determines whether it shall be 
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ref{*rrpd to«tlie local protective board. Wlicn so r<“f(‘iT(‘d tin* cliainiian cniveno.s 
the local b(>ai‘(l. wlncli iimstdoall in its power fo liuve the ^reivance properly 
adjusted with the l aihvay conufany's local oflicials If unsuccessfnl tlie irrievanci' 
is then carrical to the joint protectiv<' board nuide up of tliechaii niun of (*Hch local 
board on the .system on wliich tlie a^j;ne\ <‘d iie mbcr h (‘inj)lo\ed. A joint pro¬ 
tective board has power to make rules and <mi*‘' inenls witli tlie ofticials of any 
railroad binding upon all tiie members employed n[Min said lailioad .system. In 
cases where the joint prote<-tive boaid is unalile to adju.si grievances it submits 
the matter in writing to the grand elnef, who is re(|nired by tin' eoiustitulion to 
renew all honorable methods toefleet a peaceable and .satisfaetoiy setthunent. 
(ailing in which the grand elmd and .loint ju-oteelivi' hoard shall lia\o anthm-ity 
to sanction a .strike. provid«'d sueli action is agreed upon by at least two*t lords of 
the parties intere.sted. 

In tlie event of a strike tin* grand chief is tlie lea<ler. Any members engaging 
in a strike brought about otlierwis(> than tlirougli lln* maelunery just desenbi'd 
must be e.xpelled by flieir local diVNious. wliieli. in evtuit id their failnri* to do so, 
may have their charters revoke<l by the gr.ind ehi*'t. During a strike the joint 
]notectiV(‘board has powerto levy assessments wlit ii tlie]»roteetivefimd lieeomes 
inadeipiate. Tlu's;ime authoiil.v which is eni[)ow(‘red to call ;t sirike may dis¬ 
continue tli(“ same Meinhei s engaged m a.sliike ])ro]ierIy autliorizi'd are pai<l 
a montli to continue to the close ot the stnke. ])iovided that no member .small 
reeeiv(* pay for a Iong(‘r jieiio.] tliaii d months iM«-mbers .securing emplovment 
during Hie jn-ogiess of a sfrlke do iiot leeouc strike iM'iietits from the protective 
fund, Stiiking members duniig the eontinminee of a strike and while out of 
employment, are exemi»1 from special a.ssesMuonts levied for the' benetit of the 
protective department. 

Tin* ca-sh lialanee in the tieasiiry of the bi otlierhood on August, 1 . 1 '.«)(), with all 
apiwoved claims paid, was sil..‘)r! 'l\ All Hm' tiimK of the onha-seem to 1 m' ineigMsl 
into one general fund 'fliei e is no sinking fund nor resmw e (nnd. 11 is estimati'd 
that lit) per cent of the deatlis upon wliieli heni'fits have bi'cii p.nd liavi* been duo 
to aecidcmt. and disability iMUiefits nn' paid only iii cases ol accidental injuries. 

Tin'membeiship of the order i n .\ugU'.l I, ItiDi). w:is (‘stimati'd at and 

there wmx' I4v sulxlnisions Tlie ofliems ef the biotherlKtod estiinati' that theu'e 
ai<‘ :37--).tH)h nonunion iikui employed m the ilepaitimmt of seivice wdneh they 
cove' The broth 'rhooil is. tluTid'ori' not veiy strong, it is not generally rec.og- 
m.z<ai i V employeis. and it has as y<'t met with no success in secmniig w'ritten 
agreenemts with (‘inplovers wliieli w’oiild lix wages, houis, or conditions (tf labor 
for tliis class of railroad emi'loyees. 

VII. Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America.—Tins biothcrhood w'as 
organized December h. hM!H). ami has its hr,id(piaiteis at Kansas ('ity, jMo. It 
emleavors to oigamzt' all men engagi'd iii building, inspecting, lepairing. oiling, 
andcleaningrailwaycaisin tile I'nireilStatcs.tjaiiada.and Mexico. It wasfoimed 
out of a consolidation of the Ibotherliood nf Railway ('ar K(‘])airers. organized at 
Oi'dar Ra])id.s. Iowa. October tlT hSHH; tin* ('.irnums Mutual Aid As.soeiation, 
organized at Minneapolis, NovemlnT '-I'A. 1-SHM. ('ar Iiispeetois and Ue])airers and 
Oilers' Protective Association, organized at Indianapolis in iMUO.and the Brother¬ 
hood of Raihvay Carmen ot Canada, organized at Toronto in Januaiy, 18h0. In 
lilDh, it had IK) local unions with an (estimated membership of 

It IS estimati'd by the broth(‘rlio<id tliat tliere are 40,000 nonunion men engagi'd 
in those occnjiations. and tliat lO.ooo of thes<; belong to other labor organizations 
than the Brotherhood of Raihvay Caimeii. A genmal convention is iield evety 2 
years, to which delegates are ehoM'ii iiylhe local lodges. The officers oHhe na¬ 
tional organization elected at (lu'.se biennial eonvmitions an* a grand chief car¬ 
man, xvho is authorized to organize all the lodges ol tin* brotherhood and to visit 
and instruct them; he also apixnntsa majoiityof all committees not otherwise 
provided for, and he receives a cMunpi-nsation fixed by the liiennial convention; 8 
vice-chief oannen. fir.st of whom appoints a minority of all committees not 
otherwise provide*! for; a grand secn-fary and tn-asurer. a board of trustees, 
called the executive board, comjioscdof 5membei8 The executive board, together 
with the grand chief carman and grand sei-retary ami treasurer, constitutes a 
general grievance committee, which takc's up(|nestions arising between employers 
and members after the local grievance coinmittee and grand chief carman have 
failed to effect a settlement. Membeis of the exeiuitive lioard receive a compen¬ 
sation of $8 per day while on fluty; the trea.siirer receives a compensation Dx<.‘d 
by the biennial convention; he has full charge of the journal published as the 
organ of the brotherhood. 

Eacli lodge pays to the graml lodgf? a chartf'r fe«‘ of .S'.3o, and .'^1.50 ]>er year, in 
quarterly payments, due.s for each member. Charges against offii-ers of the grand 
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lodj'i' ;tr(‘ iiiudt* iu writin^^ to t]i<‘ cxocntivf board, whi<-h institiitoH a trial. 

From its decision an ap|M‘al may l)o tak(‘U to tho noxt mortin-; of tbo ^rand lodi/e. 
All printiii};. bad^'cs, and snpjdios are funnsliod to tin* local lodj'i^s by tlic ^^raiid 
lodjrc, and aro provab^l um (t tlic din'ction of the ^rand secretary and treasurer 
and ^rand cliic'f carman, wlio are re<jmred to do business so far as possible only 
witli fitnis ein])loyin^r union labor. The local lodges are requinsl to have an ini¬ 
tiation f<-e of not less than $1 and monthly dues not le.ss than cents. The 
(piahfications for membership s]>ecify that any male white person, from is to bO 
y<‘ar.s of a^^e. wlio believes in the existenc»' of a Supreme Beinj^. and is free from 
henslitary or contracted disea.se, of j^ood moral character, and steady habits, and 
who lias bi'cn aidiva-ly emtdoyed for I v»‘ar,and is somniiloyed at tin* time he seeks 
to .loin, as car buihlei. car inspector, car repair(‘r. car oiler or coach cleaner when 
he is ipialilied |o repair cais, and any ]>laniii^"-niill man when he is <!omp»‘tent to 
traine cars, is I'liLtiblc to meniberslu]) Persons over (id, otlierwise (pialified, may 
b('admitted, but not to the beneficiary department Apiilicatioiis for member¬ 
ship are ridVried to a commitje(‘oi and rejiorted ui>on befoie a vote is taken; 
three black balls reject, and the candidate c.m not be proposed a^^ain for (> months, 
A member d months in aiiears tor dues is suspended, and one a y<'ai in anears 
may lx* <lropp<‘(l Siis})ende<l members may be rmnstdti'd within I year by a 
nugority vob' of their lodij:(‘ upon payment of all dues, and members wlio liave 
beim drop])ed may be iciiistated niion payment- of .'iil upon making due ap]>lica- 
tion A nn'iiiber who lias no \isiblc means of snppoit. and maid's no etfoit to 
obtain siippot t. for liinisell m family, must bi' siisiiended or e.\]»elled at the discre¬ 
tion <d the loil^e; any membei eim.itrm:; m the sile of into.\ic:itinj; liquors or 
other unlawful business must wiilidraw ftoni the ordei Members wiio leluse to 
serve in any otlice or on anv committee lo wlneli tlu'y aie elected aie liable to a 
line of tsl. The constitution ot the order may be aineiidud at the Inenmal conven¬ 
tion by a majorif.N' \'ote of all lod^n‘s m i^uud standini;, (id da.ys’ notice lia\ itijj: been 
^iven. 

The Joninal of the Itailwax (’aimen is piiblislied monthly and sent free to 
every member in ^ood standnm It provides s[iace devoted to advertising^ vacan¬ 
cies for carmen and to other methods of si'ciirnm enr|iloymenl 

The beiK'ticiary d<‘pai tmeiil is si'pai ate]_\ oi^^.niizcil. but with the same officers 
as the j^iand lod^e. Local lodges must aiipoinl an insurance a}^<*nt to solicit 
imunbers and explain insurance plan and to colh'ct all moneys for initiation, 
assessment'', and dues, and lomvaid tlie s.ime to the secretary and treasurer, 
deducting; only the actual cost of c.xpress toi money orders and jiostaj^e. Any 
member in p>od standin;; not o\ei (id yi-arsot ai^e, who shall pass a satisfactory 
])hysical examination, is e]n,qble to membership in the mutual aid a.s,sociation. 
The examination is conducted by the insurance a.i’cnt. At the death or total 
di.sability of a member ot tins assocdation. and within (id days after ])roof of death 
or ilisability. tile association pays to the disalded member, or in case of death to 
the beneficiary mentioned in cei fificate. the amount <»f one full asse.ssment. not 
to exceed tlie amount specified in tlie certiticate of membership, which may be 
$250. .Sudd, or $1,000. The incmb(‘rslii[» fee in the association is 5() cents, the 
annual dues (id cents, from whndi amounts the expenses of the association nm.st 
b(Mlcfrayed and balances transfei rial to the henetlt fund. Assessments an- made 
as follows: lT])on the deatli of a member ot the as.sociation. oi nium notice ot total 
disability, every im‘inber])ays25cents on a certiiicate of ud cents on Sudd, and 
$1 on $1,000. All assessments must be paid within llO days, niion the expiration 
of whicli the secretary sends a second notice, and then if not j>aid within Id days 
the member stands suspended and dcliarred from all benefits of tlie a.s.sociation. 
Total disability is detinctl as loss of botli feet or hotli arms or both eyes, loss of 
one arm or one lej^, or smdi other causes as shall be dei-idiMl upon by a (ximpetent 
Ixxird of physicians to be such as would foicvcr debar one from ^(ainin^; a livimj 
by manual labor. Members must make their beiietils payable to those dependent 
upon tliem—first, wife and cliildrcn: second, father and mother, brothers or sis¬ 
ters, or others who ar<‘ di'peiideiit upon them In addition to this, sick benefits 
are often paid by local lodj^es; likewise funeral donations and donations to mem¬ 
bers in need. Provision is ma<le in the conslitufiou of the local lodges for visiting 
the sick, and members failing tt> p(‘rform tins duty when it i.s assigned to them 
are liable to fine. Since September. lH0O.it is reported that the local lodges of 
the carmen liad paid sick benefits amounting to $312.25; funeral benefits, $112.75, 
and donations, ;^.5 to $00. It is cpiitc probable that some amounts paid by local 
lodges were not reported to tin* graml lodge. 

The history of the carmen's brotherhood shows jdainly that the organization 
was e.xtreiuely weak until within tlie hist vear, and that it is now beginning to 
develop new strength. The i casou for i hi^ is ;ttt cilmt.ible not only to the hostil¬ 
ity of railroad corporations, but imuc l-ti^^ciy to unwise management in the 
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past. The objects of the brotherhood, as stated in tin* i)reainbl() to the eonstitii- 
tion, are worthy ones, namt'ly, to exalt the character and increase tin* efti(*ien(^y 
of carmen, and to enconiMge sobriety, edncation, and fidelity to duty, and to pro¬ 
vide for those dependent upon them in ca.se of accident or tlie uncertainties of 
employment. Unfortunately, however, in the ^M-ainl secretary and treasurer 
of the brotherhood resi^pied his position to become ^'•♦•neral secieTary ()f the 
American Railway Union, and advised the local lodyres to join the union m a 
bodv. As a re.sult, the inenibership decreiisi'd, and for several years tin* future 
of the brotherhood was extremely uncertain. Under new leaderslii}) ^inee IHDt) 
tin* bvoth<‘rhood is y:aiinn>t in sfren^tli 
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VIII. The Brotherhood of Railroad Bridgemen. This is h ncwuricani/.alion. 
and has as y»‘t a small membcisliip The mam teaturesef its eonsiitnlion are 
as follows 

Any niah'person ‘Jl years of ,mi'and in>t ..\c) .'si veaiswh<ns a waLce <‘armT, 
and works m the bridge and building depailnieiit o| aii\ lailway.is eligible to 
meni)‘<“rsbi]) The bio^heilmod co\cis in ;;eneial Itie following occiijialions 
Laboi 'is. pump repaireis. well .sinkias. (aoiieni woikers. non wood and slmie 
budge biuiders. building carpenrers and repaireis imnip men. pile-driver men 
ami cribwoikeis, A[iplican(s for iiiembeislnp aie balloted for eifliei by open 
vote when a two-tinrds vote necessity to elcct.oi ]»y lial] liallot wheii’thiec 
blackballsI'c.ieet Tlie lirothi iliood metUs biennial]mci•mention,known as tic 
suiu’enie lodge, Tile siipiei;ie has hiial authority in hrolh<‘i hood matteis 

and ma\’ amend tlie (■(•n*'tif ution b\ a 1 w<j-thii ds \ ote. 'Piio pi i nnpal oftii'ci s ol 
the brot lierhoofl ai e niembei s o| rho '.iijn eine lodge and each local union (•! divi¬ 
sion lodge is lepresenled by 1 doleg.ite |oi the hist 100 inetilbeis o] tl’actlon 
thereoi. and I .idditiomil <le)cgate (oi caeli addilioiial lUOniemlteis The priiici]ial 
officeis are. a supreme master foieman. live cliiel toiemeii. and a secretaiy-lu'as- 
urer. The siij.n'ine niaslei loreniau may siivjjcnd anv local union or officer lor a 
violalion of the constitution and h\-laws ot the national union, and mav till any 
\acancy umoiig the supnanc lodge offic«'rs-.viih the coicoiit oi the e.xeeutivc 
council. The e.Kceiitlvo cminell is • oniposed of all the office] s. and it eonslitnte.s 
a natiimal ho.ird of arbitiatioii and eoncilialion. It lias full pi^wer \o legislate 
for tlu‘ brotherliood m tie - intervals betwoen eonveni mns It ises])ceiallv directed 
to watidi Icgislativi* measures alieeting tlie inteiestsof tho brotlicrliood and to 
effect such legislation as the snjirenie lodge maydiH'cl Miunbersoi' llie (;x<‘Cii- 
tive council not in icccij>t o| a regular salary, including tlien exiien.scs. from 
the brotherhood, leceivi* .S‘2 aO per day and hotel expenses wlien engaged on 
brotherhood Imsiiiess. TlK'si'cretary-treasuiei ieccives.s:{.r)Oi)erdayand<*.x])enseK: 
he i.s not allowed to liold nioiethan 8.Vin sub.iect to his oidei. and mmst deposit 
funds in e.xcess of this amount in tlie nam(‘ ot tlie trustees. TIk^ reveiiU(‘s of the 
brotherliood are derived l'ri>m a idiarter ieeof for eaidi local union, whudi 
receives for this amount a seal and outfit of books stationeiy. and a p('r capita 
tax of 20 cents per montli from all membeis in good standing, together with fines 
and assessments, initiation fees, and mom-ys received from local unions for sup- 
pli<^.s. Tlie executive (‘ouncil may li‘vy assessmcuits when m*cessary. A member 
d montliK in arrears in ilues is md in gt>od standing, and forfeits his riglits in the 
benefit department until Ins dues are jiaid; if ho is G montl<s iii arrears, he is 
suspended, and can be remlmitted only as a nexv member. No membi'r losing 
his position because of intoxn .itmii c,m leceiva* oiit-ot-w’ork liemdit. nor can lie 
receive sick or disability bem-fii wiim sickness was caused by the use of alcoholic 




beverages. A member guilty of drunkenneHH i« liable to a fine of $10 to $20 for 
the fiiHt offenne, and ex|>ul8ion for the second. Members may be expelled or fined 
for drunkeniK'ss, crime, oi' scabbing, or for buying nonunion made goods when 
union-labor goods can be olrtained or for undermining a fellow-member in prices 
or wages, or for calumniating a fellow-ni(‘nib(‘r, or for revealing tlie business of 
the brotherhood. 

The constitutiini of the brotherhood declares that no member of the labor union 
ought to work for any political party, ex<a‘pt a trades or labor ])arty. Members 
who appear on any other party platform an'enemies of the brotherhood and of 
all organized labor. Tlie luotnerhood has in its programme the following 
demands: Direct legislation. i)roi)ortional repre.senfatioii. univ('rsal suffrage for 
both sexi's, (.Tovenimeiit and mumci]»al owiK'rship of all public utilities and fran¬ 
chises. compulsory arbitration of the N(‘w Zealand type, an eight-hour day, and 
the issue of all currency and tlie loaning of money by tin' (xeneral (b)vernment 
only. 

The i)rovisioij for the inauguration of strikes reijuires a Iwo-thirds vote of the 
local union concerned. After such a vote taken l)y seciei ballot, the sanction 
of the (‘xecutive council is nec('ssary. and any local (‘iiga^ing in a general strike 
without such sanctum may be expelled A nn'irilx-r wlio seoks work or takes 
work wliero a strike or lockout is pfudiiig, is sub.iect to a fine of or expulsion, 
or both. 

To beconu* a member of the bencticiary de])artment, a member of the brother¬ 
hood must not be less than 21 or mon' than 50 veais ot age,and must be in sound 
la^allb. Men atlbct('d witli cliroiijc disease or over 50 years of age may become 
st'iinlx'm'ficiai luembi'is not entitled to a^aadeiif and sick benefits, but entitled to 
a deatli beiu'fit m)t ('X(('eding $10. On tlie deatli of a beneficial member after 
one year's membership, a funeral benefit ol $15 is ]iaid. after two yi'ars. $150; 
after three yeais. $200: atti-r 1 years. .$250. and after five years, $:{()0. ' A member 
permam'ntly disabled by accnh'uT is (mtitled t<> slot) on one yeai’s membership, 
and an additional $100 foi each additional year uj) to 5. but no bi'iietit is paid if 
tlie di.sability is due to iH'gligence or to the use of alcoholic drinks. A sick bene¬ 
fit of $7 pi'F wei'k IS pani for not mori'tliau 15 weeks in any one year, jirovided 
sickni'ss is not caused by dt'liaurheiy, uili'miieraiice. or other immoral conduct. 
Out-of-work benefit of $2 ])er week is jiaid for not iiioie tliaii 5 wec'ks in any oik* 
year. A traveling beiu'fit may bt' obfaiiu'd in the form of a loan not I'xci'eding 
$15 at one time, wlnm a memlx'r out of employment wishes t<i leavi* the junsdic- 
tion of his local lodge. The sfnki' ln'iielit is $7 ])er week toi the firsf ill weeks 
and $5 ])er week theri'after A funeial iH'iii'fit of $25 is paid u])oii the death of a 
wife after one year's memlM‘rslii]> :iud x')0 afti'r two yi-ar.s' memlmship. jirovided 
the wife was in good lie.iltli when tin* brother pnned the brotherhood. Tin' same 
benefit is paid to an unmai ried mi*mlM‘r on I he death of a widowed mothi'r whom 
he was sujiporling. ff any local luiioii owes .2 months' dues or taxes to the 
brothelbood.its memliers are not eiititleil to any beni'lits until all arrearages are 
])aid; and any member 2 months in arrears forfeits all benefits until 2 months 
after hi.s arrearagt's are paid. 

IX. The Switchmen’s Union of North America.—Tlie switchmen's union 
IS the outgrowth of the Switchmen's Mutual Aid A.ssociation. whicli was at one 
time a largi' and fiouiishiiig oigaiiization. but was ' dissolved through di.sinte- 
giatiou and a defah-atmu on tliepaito< their .secietary and treasurer." The reor¬ 
ganization was effected in 1SU7. Tin'ohp-cts of the union are stated in the pri'- 
amble to the present ( onslitulion as follows: "(1) Benevolence. To unite and 
promote the general welfare and advance the interefits -social. moral, and intel¬ 
lectual—of its meinhers; bene\ oleiice. vci y needful iii a calling as hazardous as 
ours, lias led to the oigainzation of tins union. (2) Hopi* Believing that it is for 
the best interests, both ot our members and their employers, that a good under¬ 
standing .should at all tinu's I'xist bi'twisui tliem. it will be the constant endeavor 
of t )is union to (‘stahlish nmtu.d coiitidence and create and maintain harmonious 
relations hetwi'eii employiu- and emjdoyee. (2) Protection. liy kindly bearing 
with each otlier's weakness, aiding with our counsel distressed or ('iring brothers, 
and to vxercise at all times its influi'in'e in tlieinteresfs of right and justice. The 
8i>ecial object of this union is to raise a fund for the legitimate expense.s of the 
union.” 

The grand lodge is located at Buffalo, N. Y. The offiei'rs are a grand master, 5 
vice-grandmasters, grand sccri'tary and treasurer, editor of journal, and a board of 
directors composed of three membeu's and on('del(‘gate from each subordinate lodge. 
Tlie officers are elected at tlie annual convontioii, Inddon the third Monday in May. 

Five persons may petition for a charter for a subordinate lodge, the fee lor which 
is $25. The grand lodge conducts a beneficiary deparliaent. has power to lew a 
per capita tax for grand lodge dues, an<l to le\ y special assessments. Each lodge 
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must be represented in the annual convention and delegates are ])aid $5 per day out 
of the convention fund levied by assessment by the gi'and lodge. 

The beneficiary department of the grand lodge levies assessments of $1 per 
month from each member for each certificate of $000. Tie* full amount of certificate' 
is paid on loss of foot, half of foot, hand or thumb, and three fingers, or four 
fingers of one hand at or above the .s(*cond joint by complet*' severance thereof, or 
upon other disability tliat i)ermanently luevenls a memlx'r from])erformiiig the 
duties of a switchman 

Membership in the union is obtained by jfuning a subordinate lodge. A candi¬ 
date* must be white, of good moral character, have had mx months' experi<*nce as a 
switchman, and be actually emjdoycd in railroad s(*rviccat tin* time of ai)plicat)ou. 
No person engaged in the liquor traffic shall lx* (*hgiblc to memhersinp. Pilots, 
Hwitchttmdera. and yardmasters arc eligible. The initiation fet* shall not be less 
than $2. The grand dues of eacli member an* per year payable (inart(*rly in 
advance. 

X. Ladies’ auxiliaries to the brotherhoods.—Thc.se are organizations similar 
in plan to the broth(*rhoods themselves, in which the wives and si.sters of railway 
enqiloyecs woi'k for the Ix'ttermeiit of tlieir own inti*lb‘ct ual and mat(*i'ial <*ondi- 
tion.and endeavor'to assi.st in tin* icjiet work of the brotherhood.s, in looking alter 
their membeis and their famili(*s. Five auxiliaries exist at present. 

(I) The (Tiaud International Auxiliary to the Protherlio(id of Locomotive Engi- 
nceis. organized in ('hieago. October vl, is,s7 It lias several hundred subdivi¬ 
sions located at important railroad eentei.s. and several thousand niemliers. It 
instituted a voluntary relief association in Mar(‘h. is'.io. statisfu's ol whieb, as 
published by Profe.sso'r Jolinsou m liis article on r»‘lief and insnianee of railway 
employees, shows that in IM'.Mtoutot meinbi*rs. I.fOi wck* m<‘nil>ers of the 

relief association, carrying policies, assessments tor wliich averag(‘d tor the 
year $7.2."). out of whicli -O claims were paid aggr»*gafing $1 l.loh ():{. Thi* benefit 
paid on (*acb policy is the sum rcceivi d from an asses.-mcnt of cents on each 
oiitstandingpolicy, tin* total amount not to exceed $.'>ad Each mi*mberis allowed 
to carry two polieit*s. 

('*) The Ladies'Auxiliary to the Order of llu* Railway ('ondii(*tors. organized 
in F(‘l)ru;Lry. ISSM. liad a m(*mbership in .Tuly. IS'.*7, of about :?,5l)0. oiganized in 
MF) diMsions Tlu* membersliq) in June. fHtls was ^775 Tin* obji'cts of lliis 
auxiliary as deelaied in its constitution arc; 

Fii d To unite the intcrcsf.s of tin* wives of the iiH'mbers of tlie Order of Rail¬ 
way rodductors tor moial and social improvement. 

Second. To secure t<* its iiiemlx'rs .suppoil and assistance in timi* of saJaiess or 
dist-ress. 

Third. To provid** for organizing suboidinab* divisions, and for tin* govcinm<*nt. 
control, or dissolution of the same, all as ina\' hi* jirovide*! in the laws and rules 
winch may be adopt(‘d from time to time. 

Fourth. To cooperate Willi tlit^Oide*r of Railway Conductors m further extend¬ 
ing their interests and niombcrship. 

Fifth. Also to che(*rfully sustain the <-aiisi* of temperance, both in the granil 
division and subordinate divi.sioiis. 

(d) Tlie Ladies'Auxiliary to tin* I3rotiu*r]io(>d of Railroad Trainmen, organized 
at Fort (iratiot, Midi., in January, issh, had a memliersliip in July, 1897, of about 
2,^00. organized in divisions 

(4) The Ladies’Society ot Brotlieibood ot Locomotive Firemen was organized 
at 4'ucson. Ariz., A\iiiL I8.s7. and formally recognized as an auxiliary iu tin* 
brotlieibood 111 Se*ptc)iibcr. 18!H) It has a I'oluiilary b:'in*voh'Ut insuraiu’O as.so- 
ciatK n. 

(T)) The Ladies' Auxiliary of tlie Order of Railroad Telegraphers was estab¬ 
lished in 1H!)7. and has no insurance as.sociation. In the ladies'organizations of 
the engineers and railway conductors only the wive.s of members or widows 
whose husbands were members ot good standing at the tiini; of di'ath are eligible 
to membership. The firena'ii's and trainmen's auxiliaries are broader in their 
membership requinnnents and admit “ the mother, wRV or widow, .sister, mar¬ 
ried or unmarrieil. or daughter of one of the membejs." These oi’ganizations 
enlist the intere.st of the families of railroad men in the woik of the brotlicr- 
hoods, ill their journals and publications, and ciH;ourag<' visiting of the sick ami 
ctinsiderable mutual liel]) of a charitable characb*!' 

Some furth<?r data relating to the insurance features of the auxiliary, and also 
to the liome for aged and disabled employees locat(*d at Highland Park, on Lake 
Michigan,22 miles mjrth of Chicago,maybe found in Professor Johnson’s article 
on •• Relief and insurance of railway employees."' 


* Lulnir aiilleliii, .Inly, isw 
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§ 11. EDUCATIONAL, RELIGIOUS, AND FRATERNAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

From the diHCUPsion of the re(iuir(‘inentH of railway wervioo, brought out in part 
2 of thin report, and from the liifslory of tlie railway ordeni and fraternities, it itt 
evident that the class Hj)irit i)rovailH among railway employees to as great an extent, 
if not greater, than is the case ui most occupations or professions. The brotherliood 
organizations are, of course, the most imiMirtant of all efforts at association on the 
part of railway employees They are in asense lx)th educational and fraternal, and, 
using the term in its broadest sense, might e\en be said to be n^ligious, iiecausesome 
of them at least are imbued with a <leHire to realize a latter life and h> emphasiz<; a 
spirit of mutual hel{)fuhuw In addition to the brotherlioods and railway onlers, 
with their vast network of subordinate lodges and affiliated associations, tlu're exists 
aniong railway inen, both otlicials ami employees, no inconsiderable number of asso¬ 
ciations of all kinds These an^ not diffeumt from lh<* sort of assoi-iations that men 
form, irres])ecfi\(* of occupations, in all c'>mmumties. There are literary clubs, social 
cluiis, musical clubs, associations w bicli meet together for purely educational pur* 
po.'^es, to hear lectures, enjoy entmtaimiu'nts, to debate and di'seiiss problems in 
whiidi their members haM‘ a practical intcTi'st. The natnn' of railroad service, the 
fact that it is a life in itself, somewhat apart from that of the ordinary man m 
business or in an occupation that follows tlu* conventional hours of work, the p(*ii- 
natetic aspects of the occupation, and, laMh , the ehanent of risk and danger which 
bas had an influem-e in Imiding railmad men to each other wherever flaw meet, 
ar(* the (■aus(“s which )ia\'e hsl lailroad men to lorm these organizations mad<‘ up 
exclusively of tlieir ow n ineml)ers latlier Than to })artieipate in similar organiza¬ 
tions outsale tlie limits ol tladr oceupatiou m the \arioiiscommnnities in which thev 
reside. ()f course, i)rohahly no ineonsi<lerahle mimlK'r, especially of railroad olficials 
anil also of employees, conneet lluansi'hes with tli(‘ ordinarv secret societies and 
social institutions of their respective eommunitie'- But it is woith while to note 
here the existence, if nothing moie, (jI luimeions a^soeiatioii'J <'oiiliiH‘<l to lailroad 
employment of educational, leligioiis, and fraternal eliaraeler. It may mean much 
more for the fulnri> of railroa<l emi>lo_\ meiit than the jircMMit stienglh o't the^e organ- 
izations would iiidieale tlint tiiere are so many agen< ies still in tlieir infaney that 
must iiu’vitahly <le\eloji a sjunlof eolie.-*iou, lo\’all\ to each other, and )u‘l|)ful anl 
to (levelopiiieut of a most important <das*! in the indiistiial eonimumlv. 

I. Educational and Fraternal Associations. —.\mong railway ofllcials ))erliaps 
the most important orgam/ation is tlie International Railway (’oiigress, w hieh meets 
at inter\als of about d\ears and hi mgs together and puhhsiM-s ill its ])ioeeedings a 
vast amount ot important mafiaial n-latmg to tlie management and control of railways 
in allioiintnes Sixsiich eongre>ses have been the tif.-'t met at Urnssetsin 

lH8n, the second at Milan in ls,s7, tin* lliit<) in Palis in ISS'i, 1h<‘ fomtii in St. P<'t<*i's- 
burg in 185)2, the tiftli at London in I85i:>. tlx* sixth at Pat is in 15)0(1, and tier seventli 
is scheduled to me<‘l at W'ashinjTlon, I) (' ilhe first nu'i'tiiig held in tlie I'nited 
States), ill I5)(ld Mr M. .\ l)iilk)i'-,pre.^identotllielnt('inational('ommission,]»re- 
})ared a history ot I he <)rirani/atioii and n‘'-iilts of inteinational railway congresses, 
which was published as a put ol the inoeceilings of the I.oinhiu eongresHiu 185)5. 
Ill this history he smiimaii/ed the ri-ports of the tii>t foiii’ uiternalional lailway con¬ 
gresses. AmoMir (he <|iiestions <le.»l( with lel.itiiig iliu-ctl\ to laitw ay employees were 

(l) (iiU'stion XI, ol the P>nis>e!H programme (1885), which related ti") the Sunday 
holhlay, (2) (Question X'X, on Lngagiitg a new siatfand I'mploymeiit of women;” 
Question XXI, on “Methods of mteiew(ing the staff in ('conomical working,” and 
(Question XXII, <»n “ lho\ ideni 1 in ids,” ol the M ilan 11887) ])rognimmo; (3) Ques¬ 
tion XX, on “ Roiiuses to tin' staff,” and (^uc'-liou XX I, on “ l^rovident funds,” of 
the Paris (1885)) )>!ogiamine. (4) (^iieslion \ \ XT, on “ INmsions and eick and acci¬ 
dent funds,” of tile St. Peter'''lmrg (181)2) jirogramiiitx Similar (juestiojis have l>e‘en 
reported upon at great length at the snhse(|uent coiigre.'^.ses. Mr. Pu Rois summa¬ 
rizes the i>rineipal resolutions whieli <lealt with the-'^e (JUe^tions before tlie first four 
eongress(*s, as follows 

(1) The congres.'- has expressed the opinion “that it is advisable to extend the 
periodical holiilav as lar as pos.'-ihle, making it coincide with Sunday and public 
holidays, for tin' benefit of tin* staff and lor tin* a<lvantage of the service.” 

(2) Jtrecommeiuled “ the foundation ot spi'cial [ireparatory schools for emjiloyees 
and lookeil with satisfaction on the tmnleiiev shown to engage the ehikiren of 
employees.” 

(3) It reeogniz<‘d that <-\perieiiee allows that woimai mav lx* a^lvautageously 
udinitteil into most departmenls. 
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(4) The conpv.s.s refotnuicivlnl “ that (li»' wajjcs of slionl<l he* inMuiwod 

by (Mi(]ca\()rin^ to rchucc tlio staff.’' 

(5) Tho congross lian recognizoil tin* ailvahtairo of iM in;; ^nint('<l forccotjo- 

niizin<; cxjienses am! icrript'- 

(6) TIi(“ ronirresrt uj'W'Ocl “that \\ laai pri\aii“ lailiatixc faii'^ it m a<ivi>ahlo to iiinti- 
tuto store.'!—pro\ ided oni|)lo\ oos aii‘ imt ohhL'ed tt» deal at tlieiii—l)Ut tliat it is prof- 
erahie that they shoiilil )k‘ on a coMiH'r.ilive ha>i' " 

(7) Tile eoiiLTiT^s doi-larod ' that the\- roii'-ideri'd it inoiallv incinnhenf n|MHi 
fldniini.stra!ii>ns to in,'lire, as far a' po^'iliic, llu* liifnn* of Joriin'r eniplovi'cs, and. 
ni'\t, that of their fannln*' ’’ 

The Ijody is ineiely a di‘!iherati \ e oiu', hnl oiii' w liO'!i‘ colic'llisioiis <‘ai r\’ with tin in 
j;reat ant]iorit\, ])i‘(anseot tlie fact that the lea<linir lailroads ot I he orld are i ilh- 
I'laily I'ejnesenti'd, and .d.'o the [in n<‘i| ail ^'o\ ern men ts u Inch o\\ n ot control rail toads. 

N(‘.\t, in iinporlanci'to the Inlenialional Itailwa^ (’onyiosisa natloiial orj;aniza- 
tion workiiio aloii;: sonn'whal similar lini's and knoun as tin* \merican Ihiilvvav 
.\ssoeialion In IStm, 2.')7 railroad com|)anies. opeialiin; 171, iSi) mile'; ol line m llu' 
I'luted States, were memheis of this a,"oeiation In'! head<jiiai lers are in New York 
It meets luICC a \(Mr ami issues mipoflant piihlicatioii.' 

Next to the Vnierican K.iilw a\ .t.'^sociation in importance' come tho railroad men’s 
cIiiIh. mad<' up chii'tlv of oDicial.' These exist in all the leadim; railroad oenters, 
espei iali\ tin' larac' cities S(‘\ eti or ei;.dil of I he mote impoi (ant <‘lnhs, mi<‘h tlntse 
in New Voik, <'hieaeo, Coston, Unllalo, ami St Coni', ha\e a eomhirn'd meriilKir- 
ship (if o\ er Tin'.so eliihs meet moni hl\’ !<• di'ciiss leehiiieal (pi('sfi<niK rekitinj/ 

to railroad operation. Mostot them pnl>lish ptoe(‘(‘(lin<rs Their mem hers are eh lellv 
the active otlieeis in the ineclnuneal and opcraliiitr deptirtnieiifs Th(‘irpuri«)He is 
mainly eihioalioiial. altlioii^di in ]>ait (he_\ have iiiiporlant .'oeial lealiires. 

Tin; next, class ol associations Ikh a eomhiiied iiieiiihership ot still larger prrtpor- 
lions Jt letniies most ail of tIn'ollieials of (In' naU'Is. and inelmles such orjjaiiiza- 
iioiis as the follow imr' 

1 Maintenainx'ot \\'ay \ss()cialioii 

l'asseii^('r ami Tiekcl \v:enN’ \''i>eiatioit 
.1 Tin' .As.'-oeiation ol iCiilwav 'relevrtaph Siipoi iiilemh'iit' 

I Itaiiway Transiiortation .\s.'oetati<in 
a Tiaiii ra'!sen;:eis' Assoi-iatKai ol Amenea 
(i Trei^dit (daim \aenls' \s.'oeiation 
7 I'lieriean V.ssoeialloij of Tr:iV(‘hii;: I’assen.u'er .V};en(s 
j\'-oeia:ion ol American .Vccountiiiir < tlliccrs 
9. (Ynfial \s'!<ieia(ion of Hailioad Ollicers 

10 ]\laster t’ai IhiiMers’ .\sso( ialion. 

11 Mastci Mechames’ .\sso( lal ion. 

12 Traveling I'iniriin'cis’ A.ssociation. 

13 Road .Ma'tcrs’ Association 

The jiliov (' are amoiiu' tin' inoix' important or;.ran i/at ions of (his clas.s. Their meM- 
Ix'rs iiH'et nsiially in iiniinal coiivc'iitions which Inrnish a liasislor comparison of 
iiK'thod.s and le'iiltsof w-rk in difh'ient parts of tin' country, and iilso ti jdeasunt 
Occasion for -m ontin;,^ and vacation on tin' |iatl of the dele^r.itcs or inciiihers jiar- 
ticipatine Some of these or;^anizatioiis meet at imu’e fr(‘i(nent intervals, and otnerH 
liave local hraiiches meeting' at freiineiit intervals St'verai of tlnaii liave offercsi 
prizes and caiTv on a work that has contrihiiled materially to the solution of dUJi- 
eiilt ])rohlemsof railway.'inanaixeiin'nt. 

Th(‘ niuiK'rous cIiiIks ami oivani/afioiis of om* kind and anotlier among the 
('inployet'S of tho hover grades of service ai(' nsnally organized for social, fraternal, 
ami lionelicial pin;poses alone With tliegrowlii of the hrotherhoods most of these 
organizations have |/ecn either aflilialed wnth or tran.sforniod into local and subordi¬ 
nate lodges. Tbvro are man}, hovvevi'r, which (‘xist independent of the brother- 
floods, and some of the.se liave ac(n(lent, sick, and other forms of beneficiary 
insurance. 

A listof railway Associations, mostly of tin' class of railway clubs and tho technical 
associations alo'ady referred to, was ])nl)lisln'd hy the Interstate Commerce Couimi&* 
aion, February, 1898. This listgavctln' names of the otticers(.)f the as.sociationa. It 
has not been corrected to date, hut the pocket li.st of railnmd oflicials published 
(juarterly by the Official Railway hkpiipmeiit Ri'gister, 24 Park place, New York 
Citv. contains a list of the associations of railroad officers, and gives the names and 
addresses of the chief officers of each association. 

II. The Railroad Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association.— 

Among the religions organizations of railway etniiloyees none has assumed 
general importance of the railroad deiiartments of the Voung Men’s Christian Aeso- 
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ciatiounow ory:aniz(Ml at over 160 (iiviHion points, with a niemlKTHhip of over 37,000 
railroad employeeR. The railroad eorporati<niH now contributeaiinually over $180,000 
toward the support of llliH^\urk. Tliirty-live of these a.sHOeiationi+reported in the 
year 19(K) that they liad eihieational elasses in wliieh 112branches werelK-ing taujjht. 
The railroad dejiartment eombines all that is best in the rc'adLntf roobi^ library, and 
club-houHO features of the j^eneral Younj: Men’s Christian Assoehitloti, and is besides 
this a positive a>;};r(‘ssiye ]) 0 \ver fnr ^'ood It offers many attractions? whieli are 
peculiarly valued by railroad men, because nf the very iiatiin* of their einj)lovnjen(. 
which deprives them of many <tppurtunities easily enjoyed ])y the average working¬ 
man in oth(‘r ocenpations. Attractive rooms, where tfie railroa<l man can readilv go 
in his uniform or working clothes, if nec(‘Hsary, and spend a ))lea‘-anl e\ening or the 
few hours of free* time (hiring a lay-over have of themselves many attractions; lait 
among tlie jirivileges offered liy the better equipped railroad associations, of which 
there are not a few located at the prominent railroad terminals, are reading rooms, 
library, social rooms, hathrooms, parlors, classes in lightgymnasties, bowling alleys, 
rest rooms, lunch rooms, temporary lios])itaIs, educational classes, i>raeticallectnreHon 
railroad topics, so<-ial rccejilions, entertainm(*nts, and religious services. The work 
and organization of railroad associations is under tlie supervision of the international 
committee, with headrpiarters in New York. This committee employs six men for 
this purpose. The local associations are managed hya local committee, UBiiallv made 
up of Cnris^n railroai^ men The evpenses of local assocations are met l>v small 
membershipf<‘e.s and by ajqiropT'iations Irom the ladroad corporations, ('(otain jirivi- 
^gos, such as the reading room, are free to the use of all railroad men, including em¬ 
ployees of express, tel(*graph,and j>alaee-ear companies, and employees in the Itailwav 
mail Service; the baths and other privileges an* exilusivelv for members All railroad 
employees, including those just specified, without n'gard to religious belief, are eli¬ 
gible to membershi)), and a inemfjership ticket in one assoeiatiou usually carries with 
it free access to all tlie privileges of other ass<»ciations at all other points. The aetiv’e 
executive ollieer of eacdi local association is th(‘ general secretary, who is a paid and 
trained ofFieial. A strong evangelical religions spirit prevails in the management and 
(conduct of these associations. Many men ])rotessing no religions belief are mem¬ 
bers, but bow far memlu'i’s of Roman Catholie, Unitarian, and other religious bodies 
not u.sually classed as evangelical are made to feel at home m the association it is 
diliieult to say. The railroad associations are justified fnun the point of view of 
railroad otlieials, ehietly on |uirely economic considerations, and tliere is therefore a 
tendency on tlu‘iiart ot the managers to uvoul drawing religious lines too strictly. 
The desire is to make tlie association a.'^ broad as possil>le, at least in so far as con¬ 
sistent with the maintiMianet^ of a giuieral religions tone to the organization. At the 
Tenth International (’ongress of thoe Railroad Associations, which vonr expert 
^ent attended in the city of I’hiUuh'Ipliia, a plea was made by l‘resident Ualdwin, 
of the Long Island road, on tins very point. I’K'sident baldwin said “f heheve, 
as a j>raetieal man, that the most effective \voi k witli real results can only he brouglit 
about by the work vvhicli von aie doing, and it can only h<' hroiiLdil al'ont in the 
manner in vv Inch ytm are doing it When 1 sa> the manner in w hicli yon are doing 
it, 1 mean the manner in w hieli \ou think yon are doing it, or ought to do if. It is 
not a false note lor me to again siurgest that y<in do not accomplish tlie greatest 
results, you do not <io yur wink in a ri'al liitdi (’hiistian s|iirit, unless )on so eon- 
duet each branch and the whole organization as to vvelcoiiK* every man of every 
creed within your walls and make it so agreeable and so pleasant and so attra<-tive 
(without leaving anv sharp point'' slicking out) as not to keep out tin* (’atiiolu s, the 
Orthodox, till' lleliri'W, or the Molianmiedan, or even (j)ointing to himsi'If) the Uin- 
tarian. Yon are sttmig ctiougli; yon are sincere (‘iiongh; yon are bright (uiongh. all 
of you, to Jet the liiKs Inight ('iiiisllan sjunt pievail, so that we all may feel the 
effect, the irnpiratiini ot tin' work vvhicli von rcallv ine.in to do ” 

The highest cm-ominins hav c Ih'oii im.sM'd upon this work by the leading otFicials of 
the railway profession. From tiie tunc tlie lil^t railway branch was (‘stahlished in 
1872, in Olevelainl,' up to the ]>rcsent. when OS of these associations occupy mitirc 
buildings, -lo of which are owneil hv the associations, the remaining 23 having been 
set a]'>art lor association ust‘'i by railroad eoinpames or ollicials, almo'-t ii nnaniuions 
verdict on the good results in iiitidleetual and moral improvement of the labor force has 
been freely rendered bv tailvvav corporations which have given practical expression 
to their oinnion in liberal jiiiancial support Most of the buildings referred to have 


'All (‘xccllinit lu'toiii'Hl luticlc <m ‘ Tlic Vomig Men's ('hri'Ujiii As^ociiilioii in its relations to 
rulircH'l ciiifilovci's," !)\ Williiim Jtcn<ici VVitsoii, atcl lumtlicr iirticlc hy the same author on the 
I'win.sylviiriiii Rmlrond ilipiiitiiiriii nf the Young .Men s ciiii'-imn A'-soclalion appeared in the Penn- 
ayWatiia Railroail Meii'.s News lor (.)ciol)cr, I'JOO 
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been erected largtdy at ttie ex{)en 80 of the railway companies on whose lines they are 
located; 12 such buildings were erected during the year 1S90, 11 of which were at 
points where associations were newly organize(l; S were put U)> by railway companies 
which bore the entire erpense and 9 by joint contributions of the railroad men and 
the railroad (Timipanies. Of course money sjK'iit in this way hy the rai!roa<l corp(>ru- 
tions must be justifiwl to the sto*'khotders on juindy economic gnumds. The direct¬ 
ors Would not he warranted in spending the st<K-kh(tl<lers’ imaiev tor a punOy char- 
itahle or ndigious enterprise no nmltor how laudable a jnirpi^se il siil)!-erve<l. It is 
an luteresting feature of this work that though strictly n ligious iii its ess<‘ntial char¬ 
acteristics, it has nevertheless stof>d the econuinie test, and tins fact warrants its con¬ 
sideration in this rejiort, and also promises larger ile\(‘lo|tment i>f such work in the 
near future, especially along educational lines. The late Pn'sident Itoheits, of the 
I’eiinsylvania Railroad Company, was an active HUi)p(Uler of this work, iiiul one of 
the finest buildings d(*\oted to it in the country is that <'f Ihe Pennsylvania Railroad 
Department of the Young MeiPsChristiauAsi-ociation at Philadelphia, aluiildingwhich 
cost $17r>,tX)0, chiefly conliibuted by the e<»mpanvaii<l its otlicers and stockholders 
as indivaluals throng!I the personal solicitations of ('aptain Canwallader, Mr. William 
Jiender Wilson, Mr. William A. I’atton, and olluus in the service of tin* Pennsyl¬ 
vania liailroail Company. President KoIutIh at one time, m asking the hoanl of 
directors to appropriate $10,000 to this work, said' “(jentlenien, J only want to say 
that If you vole this money for this puri)os(‘ it means more to the IVniisylvanm 
Railroad tlian tlie sum woubl if invested in sleid rails.” 

l\lr. (’ornehiis Vanderbilt was so well satisti<'d with the work of the Railroad 
Y. M. (’ A. in New York that he secured a secretary for the department and placed 
him on tin* ]>ay roll of the company, ami later erecie<l a Imilding at a cost of over 
$100,000 rile associations foim a conumin m<‘eting ground f(*r capital and labor, 
employer and <MM))loyi‘e, and for tlu' promotion of mutual understanding and sympa¬ 
thy. This is no visionary dream, but is aii ideal that has been realized, not in its 
perfection, but m gnaitei measure than is found in any other organization where 
4‘mj)loyers and em[iIo}ed come togi^luT. Tb<‘ association throws around railroad 
men a strong arm of piotecfion from moral dangers peculiar to their ealling, and 
extends to them a cordial and sympathelii" liaml in manvcasi'sof dilliciilty. It 
miM*ts, ['erhaj's, in a peculiar manner, the religious m‘ed of railroad men, who, by 
reason of Snnda}' labor, are d<'j»rived of the opportmiity of availing themselves of the 
onlinarv pnviU'ges of regular <dmn-hes coun^e these organizations are ojam to 
certain dangers to vvliicli all rc'ligious organizations are liable, chiefly that of being 
(“arr.ed away by waves ol imiolionalisni Wliih' they undoul)t<‘dly server a useful eoo- 
noime purpose, from the point of view (d tlie rot[»()ratioii, in making th(‘ men more 
contented with tlu'ir j)rofe''Sion and in diwelojnng loyalty and fidelity to duty, it is 
not impossible to think of tiunn in soim* great labor crisis giving sympathy and aid 
to interests opposed to those (d the eorporatioiis that have built them iijc There is 
also a tendeiiey on the pari of some associations to de))art fiom the purely <lemo- 
eratic spirit inwhicb they were loiinded, and perliaps in tins wav to lose* some of 
their UM‘fulness It is .‘'^aid that in some ol tin* larger asso<-iations the men do not 
feel free* to make n^e of Hie I'ooiiis in loafing hours \\ hen dies?-ed in their o\'eralls or 
uiiitorms, hut are apt to visit the hiiiMing only in the evamings or when off duty. 
These are the chief objections or criticisms of (In* work <d the assoeiatioiis to w hi(!h 
attention IS usually ealleil Nc'iliier of them lias gone far enough to constitute a 
serious ilraw back to tin* progiess ol this vv >>ik, and all can lx* leadily counteracted by 
forces alrea<ly strong w itliin Ihe oigani/aliotis themselves 'I'lie wcu’k is likely to 
grow in the futiiie and to tak<‘ on new propditnms, especially in eiliieational lines. 

Most of Ihe associations offer coiiises of popular eiilerlammeut’^, whicli are larg(dy 
ath'iided hy tlu' members and their families: Imt in addition to this the real educa¬ 
tional work is done in evening classi's 

A scheilnle of the r. R R, de[iartmeiit of tlie V M (' A. of I’hiladeljthia may be 
taken as ty])ieal ol tlie b<“''t d(“velo|iment in this tliieelioii Insitu<-tion is given in 
.u'ltlinietie, hook kc<‘ping, jx-'Uinansliip, grammar, spelling, stenography, iiu'chanical 
drafting, and electricity. A cluuge ol for a study course is uia<ie ttu- the entire 
sciuson of si.v MKiutlis, and the <-las.ses usually mei't one night in the vvi'ck for two 
hours, and a few s])ecia! classes, tho.-v in meciiumcal diaftiiig, shorthand, and teleg¬ 
raphy, meet twice a vvet'k. 

TImre is also a dej[)artment <if mechanical instriielion for tlu* special henetitof men 
in the train service and inotivi* pow(*r dt'partmeiits. Lectures an<l demonstrations 
an* cgmlucted regularlv loi flu* study of mechanical ap[)han<-es use<l on trains, unusual 
facilities being prov id<‘d through flu* courses of Ihe railroad company. 

A general idea of the amount ot time devoted to this work and the subjects cov- 
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crod, ttuiy h(‘obtaliH'il from llu' foilnu inn aniiotincTinetrt. TIuto an* courwes in 
imi'-ir, im'trnclion hcmn on il'o lianjo and in voral iniisic. 

An bi'd./ iti ojicrntH'ii mid ririiioiisiiuiioiiN mi ii l(^■nmf(' Mmidnv and Fridii) afternoons and 

e\eiiJiij;'' iluriiik' Oeiolxi, and on Fiidax adei iior.iis .iml evening' diirini* rlie ri-niain.ler ot ifie 
M'a*-on 

,<1(11111 li<(tlni(r —\loric] mid eiU Hi'clioim pioiided—deindiistralioii’' l:i\< 0 on iiKuriiafe \IoT)da\ and 
Fridav alteiiiouiis and evenunis dnnin; Oi loliei 

lo//v /»(<//((// —itenioiivtratioiis inili inodi'K, Moniia\ miiinomiH and loi'iiin^s ilitun}^ 

No\ ( liiliel 

f,(ilii —i/ec(nii >■ on \ ah e, < nt,dne, a ml inacliuie Inlii |i a iDiii, Mi)iid.i\ uflenio<ins and e\ eii itii's 

dnniiK hrrmidK'i 

fiijft hii ' — 1 , 1 'ctiires—\\ III) modi 1 - of *'(•! Ii 1 a nd Momioi mjia'loi'-, .Moiida’. a fl< rnomis and e\ eii- 
Iril^sdniini: laniiai\ 

cm I hinfi In ~ — [llnsi rale<l leei nies, '\Ionda\ afternoons and e\ eiiiim's dm iim* Feliriiai \ 

('mil <iii<Uo( iiiiiofiri lii ni(! — I,ee| nle-, \Ionda\ al lei noon' and eveiilia's diirniL: Muri It 

Fit hi (ii'l l‘) tin IIII inn I - Ivei'IiiH"-. ^Jonda\ alleriioons and e\ eiiiim's dining 

'rim instrnctois u ill im (‘\perl.s on i lievo .vnhiei t.s 

Tim nioi]e|s, eiit ^eetlolls, eliai (', and ot liei ai)|diatiees will he at the 'ei \ lec of all <‘iii|)lo\ ees of tho 
PeliiisNlvatiia KaiIroa<l CoinpaiiY foi ins|ie( luiU daih , e>o'<'['l^ ^'nidio. I rmn n a in lolOp in Nolec 
chur^red for indini'iion or ime of a)i|ilianee> 


§12. THE FEDERATION OF RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS AND 
THEIR RELATION TO OTHER LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

Tin* history of tin* oiyanizalioii of railwa}'omployocs m limtlirrhoodH and ordorn 
has hoon skotclicd in si'ction 10 ol this report, from wliicli il will he seen tliatthe 
bond of nnioti has Im'cii very Itirjfhlv tlt<‘ iiencliciary fnatutos and tin,* tradttor craft 
feeling. I’ln* |>rot<*ctivc tcatiiri's ha\c been for the most ]>att later de\olopments. 
Ah these liave j;ruw'n and the desiia* to utilizi* the railway orders and brotherhoods 
as instrnmeiits lor iniinoviii^r the lioursof labor or tin; wag<.*s of their inendierN has 
lieen eni[)ha.sized r-ather than tlx* ft'afiir-es of miittial iK'lpfiilnessarxl iiersona! devi lop- 
rnent, the neer'ssily for str'<*njrtheninK the orjfanrzations in mimhers has been mani¬ 
fest. The idea ol a federation of all railw’ay (‘inployees’ or-^anizatioiis lias frequently 
liei'n proposed and attemj)te<i with \ai\iii”’ dejrreesof sueeess. AVhile tin* idea of 
fediTUtioti lias spriin^r jinmai'ily frtmi tin* nio(i\'e of action, either in sup¬ 

port of laiyt'r demamls nr tn defense of evistin;; rights and jirivilegi'S, ratln*r than 
fi'fiiri the educational and pliilanthropie iiio1i\es whi<*h ga\<* use to the sejiarate 
organizations among sjieeitie classes ot I’ailway eniplo\(,‘es, a fed(*ratinii of some of 
tliese onl(*iH might conceivahly grvatly .■'treiiglhen tlx'ir n-'etiilne'ss along the original 
lines, d’his is l<‘lt to he Inn* Ity many ot their w ise^f leaders, \et the \ety fact that 
greater strength in niimhers tr-nds almost iiie\itahly to empliasizr* the so-called pro¬ 
tective h'atiires has led to opjiosilioii on the jiartof employers and on the jiart of tiie 
more <*onsprvali\e otiieers ami nH*mherH of the brotherhoods 

In 18tM) (he I’liiled ()r<]er-s of Railway lMnploye(*s was formed hy iVder-ation of die 
]irotherhoo<i of Loeonioti\e l*'ii'enn‘n, tin* Hrotlx'rliood ot Railroad Traiiiim*]!, the 
Swifelimeii’s Mutual Aid Association, aii<l the Rrotlx'ihood uf Railway ('oiidiictors. 
The latter organization was estalilishcd in 1S8S hv the condiictois on Western rail¬ 
roads wlio ohjeeti'd to th(! nonprot(*ctive policy ol the (trd<*r of Railway (’ondiictors, 
the larger organization, and lu-nce formed tlx'ir own association, known as the 
Brotlierhood ol Railway ('ondiictors. The Order '*f Itailway (.kanliictors, however, 
in ]S5)(t, \ ot(*<l to a<lo[tt the jiroteetive h*!iture, and jii IStll decided to join the 1 hiited 
Order’s of Railway Kmployees ,\hout the same timi*, however, a di.«iagr'eeineiit 
ar’oHe h<*tween two of the united orders, ami that federation was abohslx'd. 

Nothing furtlier was dom* until 1895, when repres(*iitatives of the e.\isting lirotlier- 
hoodp got together and ndopteil what was known as “Tin* (Vdar Ra[)ids Plan,” by 
which tlu^ chairmen of the grievance committees of the several hrotlierhoods rejrre- 
senteil on anyone railway system might constitub* a general fed(*rated eommiltee 
for tliat system. It was Jioped in thO way to secure a jn-aetical basis of larger 
cooperation K'lween the hrotlierhoods which might leail iiltiniaMy to a federation 
with lifttter practical results than that of the Ihiited Orders of Railway Employees. 

The details of tin* plan are suilii ieiitly clear Irom the articles of fe<ieration, as 
follows. (The Cedar Rapids plan ) 

Articlks of Ffc.i'KH.AnoN 

[A.** iiiimndeit (in accnnlani'c with seclion 10) Fcbniiiry S, 189.') ] 

Skotion 1 On any Ry«t<*m of nnlwny llu* mcmboi-s of any of the following named organizations, 
Brotlmrliood of IjocomotMO Engiiu'er*), HiotrH*rh<H«i of Ixicomotivc Flrenu'n, Order of Railway ('on- 
dU(*tors, Brotherhooil of Railroad Traiimion, and Order of Railroad Telegraphers, mav federate 
through their general (*oninmteei>or bonrd.s ot ndnistment. as liereinafler provided, for the purpose of 
adjusting any coinplaiiit whielii may be presented, in accordance witii the laws uf the organization 
aggrieved. 
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Sec. 2 A I'Opy of Ilu*h 0 urtide*’ <]uly .mkiu'cI b\ the nmliori/cil rci-r<"-fiiinti\es of ohi'Ii of the orxflni- 
Zfition'- rt-presentoff in tho ffclc-mtum of ntn .'<\stcia, iu'coin,'iiiiio<l bv n crriiJlcil Maioiin-iil from Uio 
chuinnaiiHinl .Hocrotary ot tin* fjenoml commit too of cm ti oiKiun/ation ilmt (luwo jirtiolo« Inivo boon 
iidopiod by a two-tlur(L vote of tlic inembor'! of tho orKanl/iiti<in. <-niplo\r('s oi jbiu s\sioni. 'hall bo 
forwaitlod to tho ohiof o\oontt\o of cni'li orciiniTjilion. nml rooono Jih iipproMil lioloio iKTominjf 
o(Io<‘tive, and no monibor ot tlii'< oit;atiizalion snail onKa^to iti, di be a paity to, am lodoration or alli- 
uiK'o, oxrept ns herein i»ro\ idod 

Sk' ;t In event of nn\ Koncrul ooiurnlttec or l>oard oi ndjii'tnicni lailitiK to adjiivt a eoinplaint in 
aoooidaiu'i! with tho law'i trovcrnitivr tlioir orifani/atioii, llio M'(Totar\ ol such Koneml coiiiniittoo or 
board <0 iidjiisiineiit sliall torward to tlioohiot ovoentno ot tin- orirani/ahoii innTovtcd, sienod bv 
till' oominilloe, a full and (anupleie 'tatoniciilol the ciniiplaiMl and iiolion taken W ben dite< led (In 
person, bv ritimr, or b\ leleKrapb ) bv tlie ( hiet exi'eiitn e olhec-r ot the or^iani/alion, eopte'i oi (hi.s 
^lnleInellt w itli not it o of (lino and pbieo of ineeliinr 'liall ti<' loi waided b\ 1 lie sreie(ar\ to the etaiir- 
man oi the trcnonil c<njiimtteo or boanl ot adjii'tineiit ol em h oiuaiii/alion parl\ !<> the fedeialion. 

Sk' I 'i'lio eliairinan of aiiv y:eiier.ii eornmitlee iec<'i\ iiit; ‘•lalenient a'^ iiro\i«led m M-etioii ;i, from 
tlie ( bairman and hoeretarv ol aii\ treiieral eommiilee. repn'•eiititiK' am orKani/adoti [latlieipaltiiK 
in (tie federation, sliall answer .‘■ueh <'all in per-on, iiieetinj; tlio ottier*'at .siieli time and jilaeo as Is 
<}esi>;iialed, and w lien so eomened the Mweial Kelietal < ban men ■•luitl ( oiislitnle the KeinTal feder- 
ate<i eoiiiinitlee of I bat s\ '■letn. and vlitdl pi o( red to oi ”a iii/e b\ I be ideetioii of a e! minium and seere- 
tar\, wild sliall ser\ e mini I heir sin eevsor-. mo diilv ele( ted \ller ‘•m b orKuni/atton they shall, if 
llioy appto\e Ilie <oinplainl. e\eil eV<'r\ boiioialile elloil |o •idjii'-t i be same 
si< ■( Wiieii the tedeialeil e<immillee lia\ e, a I lei evlia'i-tliiK all Imiiorable »llorl'', niile<l to adjust 
tile eoiii[dainl ndened to Ibeiii and u Inni the eliief e\eeiiti\e oiln er ol tlie orsMiii/alion a>rKno\od 
IS pre(nir<‘<i to'ipi>io\ i‘ii strike, lie shall iiiimedmtel\ convene tho idiud e\eenii\es of all ormnd/a 
lions lopiesenlisj in (be lederat'oii. and in (be event of it beenmini; neeessarv to iimiik'nrali a sliiki*, 
tlie saiiii- 'bull be aiillion/ed onI^ b\ a (uo thirds nmjonlv ol the ledeialed < oiimmii'e ami tin -1 on 
.sent of I lie eliief e'ceenli \ es ot the oi<ani/alioiis reji resell Inl 

Site, ll Should a strike be manvmated, (be eliief eveeiiti\ e of the oiKaiii/atioii iinitneu-d sliall be 
the reCo«iii'/ed leader, and 'ball li,i\e i)ov\ei to <leclate the 'liike oil' w illi the <a)iisem of the general 
fcdeniled eornmitlee, totjetbei uidi the appioial of tllO clllof e\<a iilives of the org-ani/atioli.s 
embnn ed m the fe<i('ralioii, as (mo ided in seethm b 
Sk’ 7 Th«' expenses im m i< <1 jn tin' '<'lt!emem of anv complaint |ur in eii'e rd a siriket snail bo 
pahl b\ eiu’h orjrani/.atioii in m eordain e \i itti the j)io\ ismiis of tlielr re'pectu e eoiisl itnlions and 
t)>-la\vs 

She X Any orhoun/alion Itiat is a p itl oi tins lederalioii lailitiK to eoiiiph ullli (be niies and n'^n- 
latioiis coiilmned In rein shall not rec eiveanv snpj>ortor lei oj^nilioii from an \ oriram/alion miibmeHi 
in tins lederalioii on tlie sesP'in upon wlinh lln- \iol,iiioii oeeiils, blit no oipim/atioll Will be 
xlepnved of the beiielitsof (bl.s leib'ratioii b\ leason ol tin- iielsol l(s represeiitulues, or its indivitllial 
members, nnlil sneli tune as iliey have appio\ed <>1 the action by failure to di.seliilliie (he parties at 
fault, and then only afler [proper tiial and <'on\ielioii b\ a Ino-tbinis vote ot (be federated bourtl, 
MitijeVt to an appeal lo the i xeenlives (pf the orpuiizatioiis, paiio's hereto 
She y If a federation is ff»nned oiiaiiv svsiem which iloes mpi inelnde all llie ork'anl/,ainpns herein 
named, the others shall be r'llKilde to itiemberslilj), and ma\ lile apipln'iitioii ppr sneb iiienibersblp 
w ilh tim s,peri'tar\ of the fedeiated board I’lioii reeeipl of 'iieb applieiUlon be will forward the 
same lo the <'ban man ol each Koiieral com mi I (ee, pai t> (o liie fe<leruiion, who vv ill in turn submit it 
to Ins 'ssoeiales |tpi a leeeii)! pp| llu' vole of Ills as.sueiates, be shall lile vvKb lln' seen-tary of the 
fe<leimed iHiurd tlie vote of Ins oiKam/alnni in aei'ordaiiee tlierew itli, and the orKaiii/ation npiilyliig 
toi men t.ershtp sliall be admitted, if a imijonlv of the oi((ant/ations (pal ty to the fetleralloii voUt In 
lavorofsiieli inlmission 

She 10 'I'liese articles may be levi'ed, alteri'd, (pp unienib''i by the eXi'ciitives of tin- organizations 
parlies hereto 

K 1’ Saio.i NT, <!i<\ii'l .Ma>Ur li. >'f I. F 

I' M ChfiJ ! H of L F. 

K K ( i.MiK, (iKiiiil Clio f < iiiiihictoi (I of k l' 

S K UiiKiNsip.s, l< of k. T 

W \’ I’ow I- 1 l„ o') riad ( Vm/yv/i i/Mfp/ar d of R T. 

This is still in oporatimi, althmigli for a ttnm it was practically superseded hy 
a mure ambitious .scheme of tederatum, estahlisln'd .\j>iil i, an<l known as the 
j'etierafion <n American KaiUvay Kmployees 'i'his was dissolved on ['ebruary 1, 
19dd, and the cmployv'cs of most of (he hrotheilioods given pr-nnission to revert to 
the former, or (V<]ar Uapi<ls, plan of system federation. 

The biennial conventions ol I'ondiiclois, lireiin-n, trainmen, an-l lelegrapliers each 
appoint(*d aeommittv'c, winch im*t at l’t‘oria, Jll., (fetoher 12, bSP7, to conh'r w’ith 
the representattves cd other hrotherlmods and to toriiiulate a general plan lor more 
substantial fedenition. 'Dm plan adopfi-d was lormiilated m tin* following articles 
of lederatioii govt'rning tiie Federation of .\nierican Railway Kmployees, whiclt went 
into effect Ajiril 1, IHUS 

All'IK'lhs oh FhllKKAriON 1 1 <) V !■ tl.M.M. Itli. i'MihIt A I M' > i)|,’ Wfl'.lUlA.N KaII.WAY i'l.M I’l.O VKhS, AS 

AMKsm.ip I’Ni'Ki; nil ri;ovisi(.Ns or shtion bt 

SF.crios 1 When rutified bv tlie prn(>er nmhoi itv m four or more of tlie follovvitig-nainetl oriraniza- 
tions—Brot(ierb<«)d of I/oeomotive Engiiieei-, Brotberliood ol l.oeoinotive Firemen. Orderot Kuilwtiy 
('oiidiietors, Brolherhotid of Kuihond Truimiien, and Ordei of U.iilroad Telegnuphers, undso epTtilied 
bv the exe *'11 lives of those organi/ut Ions—un id ha nee for (lie miiOiul ad vaiieemeiit a ml (irolc' lion of 
(lie interests ol the railway emplovees o( Ametiea, to be known as the Federation of Anierieaii 
Kailvviiv Kniplovees. ami to be governed by (lie billow ing rules, will be formed and m efTeei 
Skc. 2. Jt the Feib'intion is formed bei'weeii four of the organizations naincd, Ihe liftb will be 
admitted upon lihng vv ub the .seeretarv of the e.xeentive eominitlee mptice of their ratification of the 
plan and desire to l>ci onie it ineniber , u / i 

SM'. 11. No oigaiii/jitioii |niri)eii)ittiiig in tins Federation hlmlt he or lieeome a part <pt anv other feu- 
era lion, urgaiiizatmii, or jilliunei' ol rail wav emplovees vv tide lioldiiig meinber'liin in this ipne 
Sec. 4 The ulbnrs of the Fe<leration which do not involve or pertain (o the interests of the 
emplovees of anv luirtieiilar i/r individmd niilwuv eompuiiy sludl he conducted bv an executive 
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coininitti'e rompewcd of the cliief oflli'or of each orRanlzatlon party to the fedcrntion, or 

one of liH aHsocinle ollu-crs duly imthonzed to represent him. 

This exeeiili\ueomiiiJtlee sliall oi^omize b> the election of a elminiinn, n x ice-e)mirnmii. nn<l a vdc- 
retar\ A loll represenliiUon of the orj^’iiniziilioiis imist lx* preseni to eniisiitnte a (jiiorniii 
Skc T). 'I’lu* infliieneetif (Ins Federnhoii nui\ Ix' tised tJinniK’]i ilx (“.\eeiitive eoiiiiniltee in favor of 
or 111 oppoHidoii to national leKlsladoii wliieli invoKcH the Jiilerests of the iiienihiTainp and upon 
which llieeoiiiinittee ate till I y ii«rred \\ hen- < iieiunstanecH will permit. the o[Hiiioli ol (he nu'iii- 
bership in Kcneial u ill he s<-eiired before act ion Is tabeii. 

Stale or jnovilieial Jetrisliilive matters M 111 be lett to Ma(<‘ or jnovineial eoniniiltees 
She (1 Joieh orKiini/alion [>aify (o tins leilciation shall have lejrularh esialilislied loeal and itin¬ 
era 1 t,Tie\nnee eommittees or boards of adjiidmoitt on ea<-h s\s(ein ol lailuai, as provided in (lien 
law.s 

Till'( hairinen ami seereiary of ea<di general eommillee or board of ailjnstment for (lie s\s|ciii, 
toftothei u ilh t III' e\eenli\es oi 1 lie oittnii izatloiis or then duly appoiiiied associate olbeors shall <’oii- 
sliliite (he fedenib'd lioani foi thal svs(cm ol iail\ia\s 
Jhieh oijtani/alion slut 11 Ili mile ils o\i n mlevaiti'cs ami Iliose of its ineinbtTs under its own hnis np 
to such (line as i( lias e\haus(ed i(s elloi Is \\ lion the tteiieial <'oniniit(<'e ot board ol adjns(nteiit 
and its (diief rveeitlive, ot his h't'al lepieseiitald e, liiM e hilled reach a sati'hielorv adjusdneiit ol 
an V jiial (er propel I v ml hen linnds, and il is lieiniiiil b\ 1 hem pioper to juoeeeil inrihei. a full s|nie- 
nii'llt "t (he mat tel, of all slc[>s taken, the e\aet i ondil ion exi'linj; il t (he lime (he .'liilemeiil is made, 
and deseiipdoii ol anv .seilleiiii'iil uliich it is jiossible lor the eoinmidei'to make, shall he prinled 
and lialidcd to cai h metnber ot tlie oijraiii/atioii, witli a Idaiik coiipoii or \ ole in the loiloM in;; form 

(Name ol ni;;aiii/ali<in)-, 

(Dale)-- 

{Naim' of ehairmaii)-- elmitmaii ;;eiieial eoiiiinitlee (or boanl ol adjusiuieiit; oi ihi' 

(name of oii^ani/atioti)--lor the-railuaj 

I liavi' read the statement of ease m \oiir hands beaiiiiK dale ol-and I heiohv east my \o|e 

(memher votim; u ill w iite t ln‘ umd '■ he " ..i 'a^raitisi ") II sliike in order to adjust .said eoniplauit. 

t rovidlii;; same .shall be ajiiuoi ed b\ (he [uopei anihoilty in oiir oiKaiii/al ion ami b\ the fcileraled 
oetd . 

This vole mil be placed in a sealed enveloj'c bv tin* iiielribei \otirig,niid be lianded to tbe eoiu- 
mitteeinull alithoil/eil to i eeei\ e 1 1 W lien (tie poll is complete il slia|] bo can vasseil bv the gcUeial 
eommillcc and the cliicl <'\eciiti \ e <ii the oreaiu/alion, or b\ a siibeommittee appointed bv Die gen¬ 
eral eomniittee and some jieisoii dull aiKlloDZed to lepusiait liie ohlcl e\i’enll\e ballols will be 
preserveil and laid belotc the ledmnle'i board, it it m cc.iivem d 
When the evit'iil Ive ol tlie orgam/alioii has (he \ ole ot Ino-thirils of Ins members einploj cd on tlie 
nystein in la\ or ol a stnlu', and is leadv to a|)pio\ e sm It sli i ke nmier (be law so) his oigatii/alion, lie 
miiy chU upon the cliairmaii ot the exiinln e coinimrtci- (in on\em- the led era led lion id The chair- 
liuiii ot tlie <-xecmi\e eoiniiiil(c<‘ will not if \ eaeli ot the oh let cxeciitues, votlmg lime and |<laee of 
nieelilig, and each «'\een(i \ e odn'cr u ill iio( 1 1\ I In' idiaii man and secretarv ol the general committee 
of Ins organ I/a (loll o| (hat .S\ stem to at lend sueh meeting nl | 1 h‘ Jei|o rated boa id 
When (ho fedcralnl board lias been eoiaeiied. llm olheoiH and Iheelniirniaii and soeretaij of (he 
committee ol the aggiieved orgaiii/allon shall pie-eiil n lull ami delath'd ,statement ol tlie tioiible 
from Its origination and all steps taken, (og.'tber with (he levulis leacheii Aflei liearmg siieii slale- 
nieiit. the fedeiate<l boanl will deeidi- bvn imijoillv \oleol its iiiembeis w hethei or iml lliej i otisider 
the complaint H jii't om‘, amlil they apptoi (> it thev.'-hnll wait upon the nmiiaging ollieers of tiu' 
road, by <-onimillee oi in a bod), and make reasonable i-lloits lo mljiist the mailer II Jio settlement 
acceptable to a tiiajonty ol Ilie iiieinbeis ol (Im tVdeiiiied boaid can lie reached, the ijm'stion of a 
stnkeahall be eoiisidmeil Kaidi orgaiii/.itioii shall ha\e one \ ole on (h is (jiiestion, and (tint vote 
shall h(* iletermiiied bv the three repre^entatn es of that oigaiii/alion, the nllirmative vote of (lie 
exeeiilive otheer and one otlicr nn'inhei lieing'msa'svai\ Il each orgaiii/alioii vo(i‘s in l'a\or ot a 
strike, a strike on pal ( ot the inembeis<i| all 1 lie oigaiii/alloiis parlv to the federation emploied on 
thali'Vstem w ill bi'deidared bv the executives at an lioni lived liv (hem, and every member em[»loved 
on that s\s(em of railwav shall ii‘s(«iiid proiiiptlv (heieto 
No member ol anv oigani/ation pnitv to ibis |■'ede^alloll >.|iall eiigagi- in any.strike of ladway 
eniplovees vvliiidi is not saneiioiud b\ this |'(‘dcni(ion in aeeoidance witli tins section 
SbC 7 In Iheeveiitof a strike tlm e.xeeiiliv e i ommiltee ol (he Federation shall bi'(he i< ei.gin/ed 
leadei 

Si'.i 8 If a strike w declared h\ this I'eileiaiioii it mav be deelaied off at any time by tbe Jederated 
board bv (li<‘ .same vole bv ubn b it was snnetioiied ,\l(er a slrike has been in jifogiess fnr a ]h‘I lod 
of '1 week', if the lederated boaid i an lioi agree as to dei iuiing it otl. the ilispnted point shall lie siih- 
mitted to thi' (diaiDiK'iiol I Me boards ol iriisiees ur I'Xei iitlv e emninillees ol I lie oi gnni/alioiis (one 
frtaii eai h orgain/alioii). w lio shall have iituliorily to lieeide H by a majoi i(\ \i.le ot then iiiimlnT 
8 k<' y. In t lie ev eiit ot its being impossible lot an v idia innan of the genet a 1 eoinmittee (o n I ten it a 
culled meelmg ol lederated boaid Iiesliall nioiiif'th so noiiiv (lie \ ice-ehairiiian, il one (imre be 
If the clniiriinin ami \ ice-ehairman aie nnahle to attend, or if (lie srcn-laiy is iiliahle lo he |>n sent, 
the idiainmin sliall designate a niemlier ol tlnil < oinmiltei' to (ill (he vaeaiicv If the (diairrmiii and 
viee-elinininin are nnable to act la appoint namihers to (ill (he vaeaiicv this dtily will devolv e upon 
the secretarv ol (he eomniKtee 

Skc 10 In eai rv ing out the prov isnm'ami leuuirenmiits of these artiides each organization will 
pav the expenses ol its <>\\ n repii-'eiitaliv es mal iiieiahers in rtcciadanei* w i( li its o\v ii law s 
8 k<'. n Kaeli orgaiii/ation jiaity to this Federation will he ie<inned to see ih.it its meinbiTs and 
oflieers comply w ith ail tin' ie<|iiiremeiils ol thesi' artndes li anv oigaiii/ation neglects or refuses to 
di.seijdine any ol its olheer' oi members who mav lie giiiltv ot viohiting these iiiles, such organi/aliou 
will ne siimnlotieil b\ (lie exeeiilive committee (o ajipear, ihroligli Hs ollieers, belore the trial board 
for trial 

Till' trial board shall consist of the chief executive and two associate oflicers of each organization 
party to the Fedeiatioti, excepting the one oii trial A two-thirds majority vote of the Inal board 
.shall be iieeessar.v loeoiiviel 

An organization eon\iete<l under (his section may he suspended for a stated time, or expelled from 
the Federation The vote .shall be tirst taken on ('xpiilsion. and, it less tliiin a maionty vole for 
expulsion, the oiganization shall he Mispi'iided for a lime lixed by a mujontv vote of (ho trial board 
Sixi ]■.!. An organization not under eliargesnniy witlairavv from menibmshin In the Federation 
by tiling vvitii Ihe.seeretaiv of th<- exeetitive committee notice iii writing, .signed l<y Its chief execu¬ 
tive otliciT and grand secretary, and over seal of its grand divismnor grand lodge, of its desire to 
withdraw at the end of t>0 <lays from the dale of filing notice The .secretary of the executive com¬ 
mittee shall, ^^pou the receipt of .such notice, mimediately noiifj all members of the executive com- 
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mittoc of ilN rci fipt. an<1 no withdmvTfll shall lio cfTt'cln i' mitil tho expirulioii <4 '•aid (>0 diiT8 frora 
(lu‘ (Idle upon w hicti iiotn'c is rotvi\ isl h) tlu' sccrolury of tin - I'vooiitivo <'omniiHA‘i' I'niil tho wilh- 
(Ininal is I'ffooinc (lu* ork'iiiii/jitlon shall ho iinionuhlo'to all ilu* pnoisiotis of these urlielcv. 

sr< 1:1 These articles im»\ bo auiemlod by ilio nnaniuions \oto oi (he executne conimittoo of (ho 
Foderalioii 

Tli(‘fjrand eliiof of tlio Brotliorliood of l.iieoiiiotno Kiioim'ors was not aiitfiorizcd 
to rcjirt'sent his hrotlioi Imod iii tiu* contoo iiro at w Inch tiio alxna' articios of fodora- 
tU'Li wore ado})to<l, luit he coniVrred w itli the coininitU'c m llu' (•a|i.icii\ of ,i [irivuto 
indi\ulnal. Tile Kniriiiecrs’ IhotlitThood disciissoil (he question ot siidi Icdcialion 
at considerahle leii^dh at i(s lnenni.il convt'nlion in ’\lay, l.htbS, and ilcrided not to 
Join the Kedoratioii 'fhe lea.-oiis lot this dt'cision A\ere smnnied iq) hy Mr M. 
\rtlii;i'. ^nand chief ol Locomotive Kiiiiineers, in Ids testimony hclon* the ImlnHtruil 
('i >iniiii"'ion, \o|nnu‘ 1. p.io'' 12o, in which ho said: 

I am not w iliiiia (u (li>kK''io ih. ])o\\er and antlioii(\ (o a rondiien>i, a lelrerapli opi-ralor, a tiro- 
amII nr a boikriiiiin |o --in n belliia ibe eii^'iiieerv sball ijiilt \Mirk or iioi [ want (Iml niie'lioii to lx* 
di'Hd. c| l)N ciienieei'-, iml b\ a lo Imd \ i Kr 'I lint I'Miin- of niy pnin'ipa! Himi 'im AiiotliiT reiHoii js, 

I he imnm ni \..ii fcdiTale Aon In'i- \ niii idem)i\ us an oi;;,un/ii(ii)ii No iiiallor bon \uii iimv do it, 

I bo ]inlilie Mill !<» ik upon It (!m( Adii Im \ o bi-ioine a pari of (lie b eiloriilii>n. and \ uii will be ioiowH 
then as Die VnioriMiu i'edeiation ol KaiMon I'niploj oo-. onlv 'I'lioio will Im no jiioDioiliood of 
lax'oinoii \ o l•■IlL:^ll■(Ts, or Krolherlio<id of i/u-oinoo\o I noini n, or oidoi oi Ihidwav <'on<luo|i)rs, or 
oiib 1 (it Itail wa\ Tolonrapliel-J I lim\ bo inotak on W o uro l In' )>ioiioois in Dio woi k ol rofoi mat ion 
a mono ra ilw a V tiii'ii I'or yi'ars w e w i re Dn' onh oiuMiii/iiln m Dia( ola imod to l)o a pioUi In o oimmi- 
/aiioii loir \oais the Order ol Kailwm ( on.lin tias wu' kii' W ii as a iioiiprotoctn o oriraiii/alioii, 
ilioMiiio wav with (lio HioDn-rliood o| Looom.itne I'lioiiioii up to |ss:,, and lot ,!0 \oats we went 

I mbt iilono iidiii'liiij' oiii )^rie\ aiioes, nm kum emeiils with I ho o.mipa iiios w illnait (Im aid or 
as..|s|,iiieo ol a II \ bod \ Wo lm\ o I tea ted e\ or\ body well so lai iis w e know how, iiml I never ooulfl 
iindiT'laiid, ami I do iiof know lo-dat .win it n non s^ai \ Im l bo InomnoHv o oiit'iiu its to fedemtO 
w iDi olhrm I'oi w Imt pin pose' AIioii( moor iimdo rielil Sofiio, Iiowevor, iid\ aiioe (his arttinnoiil; 

II 11 deh K'dion lopios. II1 mv o \ ol \ Itia in li ol Dio s,.| \ i< o walks into Dio olln e ol I ho ('oneni I iminagcr 
lie u mihl Hot dai o s,i\ im \\ oil, i Im I loiimiiis lo ho Sis n I do not boliovo | lial w o onj'lit to Will by 
1 ('SOI 111)0 (i> eoon n o ineasiiios, iior do I bolii M' \ oil w oiildlio looen od HI tbo saiiK' spii 11 if j on wolila 
a|ipio,ich liim Ml that looiono \\h\ Vkiimi, it iinn be si liis],, hut fodoialimi umihl nioaii lliiiteiich 
oi;,mni/atioii wmild im. (' to spend its t into ain| nmpiw ni ad )iis| iiio othe'' |ieoph‘'s <Ii(leienceH. 1 ‘er- 
soiialh I have alwaxs lioeii opi'O'ed to it, and tIn re has m \ ei hoeii an\ amimieiil advaiicr'd by any¬ 
one lo ooin im-o me that it w as Hi'oessary Im the HioDioihoixi oi hoemnotno IhiKiiH'erM to foSeralo 
w iih Dio oiKani/atioiis lor its pUnie no.id 

'I'liis tedeialKiii, iisiuilly know ii as tlie Nalnintil Kederiitem, worki-d wt'l! for a tirne 
and was retdly a move in 1 he dm ctpin ol coiiscnatism, and for tliat ica.son di<l not 
salish 1 he more ra'lical meinlK'fs id s,.\e-ral ol tlie hrothcrlmods 'I'he e^iuse of diw- 
sohition was praeti<';ill\ a dis|inlo in wliieli tlie e\eeiiii\e cominittee would not 
api io\e the jrne\anee.sof fhe Brotherhood (d K:dlroa<l Tram men aj:ainst t.ho Pittshnrt' 
\at<! loads Aceordiim to tin* fenns of the h deiation the tiauimen eonhl not strike 
without such approval 'Phey determined to strike, however, and withdrew from 
the fe<leration on .fannary is, 1!I00, ami were follovveil hy the ()nier of Railway (ani 
diutorsand tlie Order of itailroad Teiecraphers. (irand .Master .Sarjtent annoniieed 
the dissohition of llie federation in ollicial eireiilar No. h, tinder date of Fehrtiary I, 
!'.)00, in w’liieh lie said- 

“It becomes my dnfv to advi^i* that the Tedi'i-ation ol .Ananiean Railw'ay 
Employees, as cstablisheil Aprd L ISOH, has I'cased to exist on account of tlu* with- 
diaw al of tiic Order of Kailwav ('ondncti m's, Biotlirrhooil ol Bail road Trainirn'ii, and 
Order of Railroad Ti'h'irraphers 

“Aca-ompanyinj; this eitciilar is (lu* ollieial eommnnu'alioii, duly approved hy tlie 
.•liief executive of each organization, which will e.\|>laiii to tlu* imaniiership fhe 
reasons lor the ilissohilion. 

“Tlu^ Brotherhood ol Locomotive Firemen ha\mg ralilic<l the articles of fech'ra- 
tion, Avherehy they became the laws ot tlu* older, and not hav ing V(‘s1ed fhe. grand 
master or grand executive boaid w ith any anthonlv wherehy we would be jnstilied 
m w ithdraw mg. we di<l imt I cel at liberty to assn me the aiit iuMily of serving ollicial 
noti<-e <it the witndrawal oi the orL’-amzatioii tiiifil we had pri'S'iited the ([nestioii to 
the nieinhership to vole tlu'reon Had not each ol tlu* organizations above named 
withdrawn from tin* fedi'ration, tlu'ieliy di*'solviiig the sime, we would have l^nb- 
inilh'd the question to the nu'mbersliip The eiitin* matter will be presented fo the 
(•oii\(‘iilion at J>es Moines, Iowa, and the grand bodv w ill be in a position to deter- 
nnnew hat further arrangements for an alliance with the sister organization.s sliall l)C 
consnmiiiated 

“In fhe meantime we tinst that the same good fi>eling will be maintained among 
the rank and tile of the nu'inbersliqiin their relations with the memhersliip of the 
sister organizations, aiul that where there is a disposition for coo|H‘ration we shall at 
all time.s be ready to encourage and assist. It will he nndersh)o<l that no f(*deration 
ol any character AV’ill he permissible, and the iiuanhership will enter info no compact 
which will in any way come in contiict witli the law's as they now exist. Wlien the 
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convention in lieltl, if system federation in tliontrht advisable, provisions can be made 
foritHadt)ption, but it will not be permissible until the inectiiiff of the gmnd body/' 
This announcement was aecom[)anied by a eircular letter under date of January 30, 
11)00, sifrned by the representatives of the four orpranizations in tin'federation and 
^<ivin>; the rc^asons for its dissolution. 


.J\.NeAnv; 80 , wm 

T<) the innnhi'iH of Ortf^ 0/ Railway ('onductarx. Rxd/u 1 hood of Uoilnxid TntiiiiiHH, Ihuthnhood of 
Locomotive Rirnni n, Ordrrof Railroad Tek{iioj>lii )x 


'I'lie fuderalloii wtuch has been in force 11*1 between the iiltove-naiiieil orKiuiizatinns Iuin not worked 
Olitln practice what, was lioped for it or wlial it pionieed in theorv it innv salelv tie Naid tlmtoiie of 
the prune rensons lor iH fatliiro to work outwhai was iio|ied from it is that Die seiitnueiir amon« the 
inember«hii», wtiicli N nei'essary to the satisfaeiorv woikiiif; ot Mieh a plan, is tint Millieieiitly Reiienil 
to insure timt result An alliance hetwecu orfranizat ioih, uinler which tlie aid of the orgatu/atioiis 
party lo the alliance is hios|ii.scd to bo exen-ised in hdialf ot an.\ one of those orj^aiii/alioiis, m onler 
to he oiitirely sue<-essiul, mii'i he siipiiorlcil h\ a s|>iril 01 wilhnirtirss to sacntli'e eottsidtuiilile of self- 
tnteresi, if need be, in onlci to advanei' Uie interc'is of the w liole, 01 m order (o establish a pn net pie, 
even though, just at that nioment, it nm\ tia\ <• no direet bearinj; exci'jit upon Uie aKVOtW'ed orgam- 
ztillon The fe<le ration a mt<-iided ns a .siijiretne eoiu ( on the n nil ter o) frrievanees v\ ithlii oryiiiiiza- 
lion.s party to the federalKm, and il die cxireme pnw ided for in its 1 ules heeanie necessary, it was 
iQtcndC'l to lie a supreme test oi the sfrciij^th 01 th(‘ miiteri oricanizalioiis 

There has la'eii some didcii'ia c ol opinion e\piessed h\ tlte ineiuhcrs ol the ore:ai)Jzata)n.s as to the 
propriety of invoking the aid of the i(‘(|era(ioii in cerlain causes or in stances, and while Mome d lifer- 
ences ot opinion lia\ e, as a loalter ol eoiiij.e, existed anioin' those u ho coin posed tlie dilfereiic feder¬ 
ated hoanls, noltiinv o| an iii'iirnionnlalile nature oi iiceessanlv lasting’- in its clleels arose in (hat 
direction A luhot oi^rani/ation in order to inliill iis mission nuist Ik* leioKUized ns the ajretitor 
representative of tfie menilieiship ilmi eompo-.e it (t u eaii imi he iceoirnized as siieh a),'eiit, (lie 
incilb(‘rHhi|), of iieeessUv, must lose or snrreiaiei sianeol (lie heiielits othem ise to he derivial ironi 
the organization Jt die exei u(i \ e ofheer ol nil orKain/atioii is ealleii by the mem bets and is lienieij 
the right to appear and >01'ak lor them, lie Inis not the means ol asset dug or msi.siing ti|)oii that right 
except a.s lie is supported in s,, insisting h\ the inenihersliip ein|do\ed on (liat system If tlie mem¬ 
bership of Lh<‘ organi/iitioiis geimiallv weie to assiinie (he position that they are utllmg to waive 
their right to be represented li\ ilieii oig.im/ations sim|d\ upon a deelinatioii of a railway oHienil (o 
meet lliem, the influeiiee oi the protctiie t-Mtnreof the orgiinizaiions would soon be'materuilly 
lessoned. 

In two or tliree iiistanees the aal <if the feiieratioii was invoked 1)\ orgnni/ations that had been 
den loti a lienruig, and tlie lislendeil boaid w ns a No demeil a heauiig, and .some one or more of (he 
classes of eiiijilov<‘es u ho have made 11 [> the ledeialioii lia\ e been iinw illing (o support tin issue on 
that nueslioti When a 11 aggrieved orgaiii/ation 1ms in hand a com plaint wliieli then represeiita- 
llvoH liave unlorseii as leasoimlde, amt w tiH'li llieir mmnbership, In a t wo-diirds \ oie, Iia\ e e.xjiressed 
themficlves us willing to sii|>ji(,rt |o an e \irenie, it necessary. and tlie\ are denied the oiiportiitiuy oi 
presenting it and being iieard upon it, and (he Jedi'iatioii fuevelils 'them fioni Inking an aggres.si\'e 
position wtiicJi (hey would otliei w isr lake, and at (he same turn' pi events their receiving any satis- 
laetioii ftoiii their elTorls. tlnn natuiallv feel that the iilliiinee opeiates more to tlieii detrimmit tlian 
to their good 


In forming this ledeiatnm tin' nlea of giving (lie members <lnee(l\ (.'iiiiiloied on the road in ques¬ 
tion th(‘ Cl III trolling \ oiee 111 its allaiis was sit ledy adheied to There a le a \ er\ large imtnber ol 
aysUima where the leUUioiis hetween (he membiTsliip of Iheorgiinizatiotis is a.s liannonious and satis- 
factory as the relations hetween the orgam/alioiis IheniHehes.ur helween (heir utlieers as atieli 
There are .some Nystems alien' these eoMditimis do not pievuil It is believed that if tlie allied 
orgKnization.s accept the rein sal of a lailroud ollieiiit lo meet them, and ‘ lay <iow u " bceau.se some 
ojflcial see.s tit to lake that posnioii, Jt would eieiitiialh destroy the inliueneeof the organizations 
iDdividnally and oi their iiroteelixe polie\ Vat miis.sii^rgestions ha\e In-eii otferecl ironi time to tmie 
to Improve the situation. Imt nollung ol .1 n eiitiieh satisinetory mi lure iias been olfered Helieving 
tlliit lllO conditions w liii'b lia\e de\eloped lieliiamled slleb a<’tlon, (he olheers ol SOtllO of the orgail- 
izationa party to the fedeiaiion ha\e, under the anthouts lesteii in them bv their organizations, 
withdrawn from inembei'hii) in tbe Ic term ion, and, as a result, I lie lederaiion is in elfeet ilissolved 
This action is not taken williout regret, been me iinieli of good was lioped liom tins plan, and beyond 
donbt much good has la'cii detu ed from 11 But the good whieli has lieeti secured Inis not .sulhelendy 
outweighed the re.sulting eiil above out lined to justify a eoiuimianee of tbe alliatiee It was said n’t 
lljo time the federation aus lomied tlmi it would opetnte to reduee or prevent .stnkes, and it hius 
certainly operated In that diiectioii, but in the Iwii iiistanees wdierc a striKe vote im.s been taken in 
the federated iM)ard,npon a pio|>osiiion wbieh has been appnwed hy the lederaiion, it lias been 
negatived by tin* votes of men w ho were emploved on the sisiem 

Theilissolutioii of the federation miisr not he niid<'r.siood to indicate any friction or Irrcpressilile 
cpnflict between tbe organizations dial composed it If die meml»ei.ship of the organizations, asa 
whole, well' as vvell nrepared for federation and as iieaih federated in dieir senmnents as their 
Oncers are there could be im r|iies(ion as to (lie success oi tlie plan The relations between tlie 
qfgatiizations are as pleasant as they ever weie, )1 not im>re so. uiui wherever, on ativ hystem of road, 
the menibersliip (ie--ire to cooperate llirough (lieu eomnnitee.s, under llie law s ot the organizations, in 
ad iusting any malteis of mutual eoneorn, the otliei-rsoi die organizations will be found rcailyaiui 
willing lo ns,sist in I'urn mg .stieli iiiovemeiits to a sin'ee"-fiil teriiiination, and will be found working 
together ns Imimonioioh as ever helon* 

Our fat til in die pi iiiei|de ot fedeialioii is imt shaken, but om coin lefmii is (bat in order to make 
it aflneceas .self interest ntusi, to a laige I'-xti-nt, be lost sig)it oi and a w ilhngnes.s to make saenlices 
ill tho interests ol the gcneial good lesult inilsl be entertained l)V tile members ol tbe organiZHtloim 
forming tlie aJIiaiice Wenrgeupon (be menibersliip ot our several organizations to do evervihing 
In their power to spread and streiigdieii (lie .spirit oi irateniity among die craft, to lend a helping 
hand h) their brollii'rs wlierievei possjlde, and to do all in their power to assist in building up die 
sister organizations bv eiieotiraging all who should hold membership therein to become members 
Id all places where the proper .sentiment and spirit prevails among the nieiiibers of the several 
(organizations, it is now possible t<> work out. through cooperation and friendly assi,stance of eacli 
other, the same practical n-siilts (hat were e.xiieeled to come from the federation 

The withdrawal of tlie BrodieilnHxl of Kailwav Trainmen hccame elb'ctivo January 18; that of the 
Order of liailwaj Coiidnctors .laiiuai v 'JJ, and tliat of the Onierof Kailroait Telegraphers on Januarj 
® The otJieers ol tlie Broilierfiood of Lix'oinotive Firemen are unwilling to take action without 
consulting (heir lodges .\saho\e stated, hovvevei. the fe'ieradon Is disaolveil, and no edori will be 
made hy any to invoke its a.ssistance We Believe diat eventually some mean.s for overcoming what- 
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ovorilpfecte this plan ronv hiuc iswo^swl will hotouiicl.aiicl tliat n llltic more o.'cparlcnci* will demon- 
Ktrald ueyond Question the k*>(kI itoH-vibk'to 1)0'Ji'rured tlirou^tli an exorciHi* of tin* spirit utiicli has 
hereinbefore been stated ns necessary to tlie coinpleli- success of an iilliance Kiich as lias now been 
absolved and such us, In all probability, will arise at some time in the not distant future from the 
ashes of this one 

Yoiin. tnilenialli, K K. Clabk, Oioud (Vn,/I) It r 

I* H MOHUIKSKY. 0/-Me/ -UioO/ I! /,’ T 

F I* Saruknt. (inui'l Miisld l{ I r 

W V I'oWKLI,. /VVMr/, ,///>. /i’ T 

Tlie status of the qtiestion uf fialoration of railway eiiiployocH is. thoreion', now 
just w luTo it wius uinlor the ('e<lar l{^i}ii(ls plan, which is still in t*ffeet on those sys- 
tems uhert‘ the iiieniliers of the several or^'aiiizatious desire it. The reviuMon to 
this )(Ian has h»‘en formally approved hy the enj'int'ei's, eonductor'J. and firemen, and 
will ilouhtiess soon he approted by other orptm/atn.ms. 


§ 1^. THE ATTITUDE OF RAILWAY CORPORATIONS TOWARD 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND TOWARD THE QUESTION OF 
ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES. 

Tin* results ol an investigation of fhe n-lalions existing h(‘lwe<>n railway corpora¬ 
tions and tlieir em|)Ioy(*es. as olitained m reply to a cireiilar sent out by the Inter¬ 
state ('ommeree Commission August 12. ISSli. to all railioad comini.S'^Kins, railroad 
journals, ami to the oJIieials ol S.*) teazling railway eorpoiations, are summarized iii 
Appendix 11 ot tin* third annual re|»ott ol the Inteistate Commerce Commission. 
The ijiie.Mtioiis in thiseirciilar related ehicHy to (1) what the roads were doing for 
their men in tin* way ol providing sick. acci<leii(. and ileatli msurance; (2) reading 
rooiMS, amusem<*nt |da<‘t‘-;, i-ating hoii.'^es, lodging ])]aces lor trainmen, and (d) jiro- 
visioji for teelinieal education in simps ()f the n‘sults of this investigation the com¬ 
mission in its report says “ TIh* inquiries addresM'd to tiu* lailroad eompaiiie.s are 
(pule fully answen'd and embody miiefi valu.d'le infotmation All to whom the 
eireiilar was addressed ha\i* responded full\ Ot the S.'> answering, !2aj)]iearto liiive 
inslilnli'd insuraiiei* funds in the interests ot tlu‘ir men. .%otlu‘rs have hos)>ita! fnnds; 
o luivi* hemdit associations [irovided for wholly by em|»loyees, 1 contrilmlesannnully 
SoOO lor a like purpose, and 1 eoiilempiales slaiting an insurance department at an 
eailvday. Filly per cent of the lines lieanl liom lmnish(‘aling or lodging houses 
to their em|)lo\ ees nei*ding them; 20 of tln'iii pro\ idt* tc'chiueal education to a greater 
or e ss exliMil. hut in all cases where no regular teelimcal training is siifipliiMl as such 
trai.'ing tlie apprentice system prevails, or men aie select(‘d who have prov<‘d their 
comjieteiicy by actual service. It is plain from tin* i‘es|)onses obtained from l)oth 
classes tliat with tlu* growth of closer r(‘latioiis between emplovec'S and corporations 
not only are the inten'sts ol both greatly promoted, but the public is assured of iKdter 
ami more etlieient !ran'>'portatioii servii e ” ' 

The same to]>ie was reported upon hv the seendarv of the Interstate Commerce 
(’omniission in 1S‘)2 (See Apjiendix C to the 'ixth annual rejiort.) Tlie secretary in 
his rejiort to the eommissioii said “Tin safety ol tlu* juiblic, the efheierKW of rail¬ 
way service, the jirofit <*f the corpoiulion, and tlie current ami future welfare of tiie 
(Miiiiloyees may all he furthered by impioved i**lalions o| the eompanit's to the men, 
even itsudi imj)rov(‘m(‘iit dej'eiids on no higlu'r motive than mutual self-interest of 
tho.se concerned. It, instead of being mutually unfiieiidlv and de.structive, only Hel¬ 
lishconsiderations I(*ud to mort* liarimuiious efforts o| these great combinations of 
ea[»ital and labor, the following results may be hoped foi 

(1) To lh(* public, great(‘r I'llieiency ot the railroad serviei* and immunity from 
payment to lailroad companies lor jirojierty destroyed m the lalior riots. 

(2) 'I’o the railroad, freedom Irom .strikes and from damagi* suits for injuries siif- 
feied in (‘lujiloyment in its service, and coiiseipieiitlv i:reater receipts and profits 
from tlie work of tlie load. 

(•■1) To the ('iiijiloyees. more regular and more certain eiiijilovnient, relief in case 
of injury or .sickne.ss occurring in the si'rvice, relief to famIlles^Jf employees dying 
when in the service ot the comjiany, and the [irovision for [lension in old age 

(4) To lioth railroad and employi'es, mutual trust and coididence, the self-interest 
of each one the common interest of all, each one conscious in every act j)ertaining to 
the service that he serves himself best who best serves the organic whole of which 
h(‘ is a n(k*essary con.Mtitiient jiart 

Tlu* secretary then .^ums iij) tlie results of tiiis set of <pu*slion.s similar, to those sent 
out in 1889, which were addressed, under date of August 2, 1892, to 350 railroad com- 
jiauies, with tlie n-sult that -59 out of the 3.50 jirov ided an insurance or guaranty fund 


I ’I'll nl ,\.miuul Ueperl i>f Ibr ImtT'iiitL ('enuiuTit,- ('eMDiii'^K.iii, IHv.i, |.ugt“< 10:5 ami 104- 
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or h()S])ita] funfl or roliof a'isociation, offering aid in various degrees and ways to 
employees, and maintained either hy tlie eompanies or by tiie ernjdoyees or by both 
eooperatmg nn some nintiial plan. Fifty-two (•omi>anies provided either eating <tr 
lo'lging lionses or meals or lodgings at rclneeil rat(‘s for their employees, ftevent v- 
('iglit companies jirovided reading rooms or some kind of {)lac(‘S of resort forthc'ir 
(‘inployeeSj 44 of tiuw iK'ing in connection with the Kailroad Young Men’s ('hristian 
,\s.'«!ociation work. Foi!y-4‘ight companie.s provided in different inodes and degri'cs 
for tile technical edn<‘ati<m of their employees. Thirteim companies made distinct 
provision for their einphn irs w hen supi-ranniiatcd in tlieir .«ervic(‘. One liiimlrcd 
and twenty-live companies .'^tated tiiat their employees, w hen disahh'd by acoideni, 
W(‘re givi'ii preh'ience lor the performance of otfier .'^er\iee for winch llioy were 
((iialitied, or during disaliility were provided for in diveisways and degrees at the 
1‘Xpense of the company 

Two of tlietopi<-H <-o\cred in the circular s(>nt out m both of these cusils hv (Ik* 
Inti'Tstate ('oinnien-e( VnmnissK'H hav(^ been <hseusse<l in otiiersectionsof this lepoit ' 

It IS intcrolmg to compare the results of these earlier investigations with the 
inlormalion that ha.« hecii gathen‘d hv voiir cxjiert agent at this later day in connec¬ 
tion with the inv(‘sligations ol tlie Indii.-^trial (’onimi>sion. iSucli comparison can 
III* ma.d(‘wilh resfiect to the gi'owth of ])ro\'isioii lor U'clinical (‘dncation an<l in pio- 
\ isioii for insurance protection h\ a comparison witli the ntlier se<-lioiis of this report, 
to w hi(4i rclercnci' lias jiist liei'ii made. In this plai-c we desire (o comineiil hriclly 
upon ccriaiii tacts liaxinga tx'anng on llu' rt4ation ol railwav corporations to lal>or 
oigani/.ations, ami to dlscu^h the c.xlent to which arbitration, ratherthan the appi-al 
to loK‘c, IS hemg used losetllc any diffeix-nces w hiclimav <‘xisl. On the circular ot 
iiHiniry sent out b\' \ our expert agent to liii ol the leading railroads of the comitr\' 
tlie <]iie>lions were a-^ked “ \\'h.it m<‘th<iils do yon piirsni' in I he settlement ol strikes 
and (hspul(‘s among \ our cmplovees?” “ 1 Ia\<“ yon iual roconrse to either State or 
national arliitration hoaid>: and, il so, witli what n'snlt'^” \nswers ueri'reeei\e<l 
to these (inestious born .47 roads, operating 1()7,07*> miles ol line and cnijrloying 
0111,1)78 imm The answors arc as follows. 

Wlicr .MkI'IIoDS do Yo| FcKsCIC IX 'I'llK SkTTLIvMKNT of StHIKKS V.M) Ihsl’ITFS 

A.\ioN<; Yoi’i; Kmclici FKsV UwK Yoe HAD Kkcofrsi.; to fitjikr Statf ok 

N\tio.n\i. .Vkhitk vrio.N Hovkds, \nI) if so, with wncr Hi«:sm;r? 

1. An_\ method that promises success consistent w ilh c(|nity !Ia\’e ncvi'r tried 
State or national hoards ol arbitration, 

1 lave never hail a sti ike 

4. F‘*i more than 20\ears the opi'ialion ol this road lias been so conduch'd that 
all differenei"^ between llu* mariageiiient and tho,<<‘ m its employ have been adjusted 
■withoutsliikes These ailjiistiiicnts ha\e hemi sueccs'-tully made by full and free 
conlerene<,'S ln'tweeii the otlh-crs and eonmiitte<‘S of the einploW'es at. which tlie wiri¬ 
est and frci'St discussion lias always been encouraged, ami whemwi'r tli<‘ <*ni|)loyees 
have so dt'sirerl, the cliiet ollicers n| tiieir labor urgani/ailions havi'been iiiviti'd to 
take jiail in tlu* diseu.'Jsions 

This plan lias worked so satisfactoniy to all parties in mtcix'st tliat we ha\<‘ ncviw 
been obliged to consider either the necessities Ol merits ol arbitration as applicabh* 
to our interests 

4. Have liad no strike of any <‘onsei|iience toi man\ \cars .Vil diflercnces, when 
any occur, are settle<l with the men tliemsi'hes, without lecoiirse to outside 
arbitration. 

5. Have had no strikes. All matters indispiile Iiav(‘ been settled amicably by con¬ 
ferences Ix'tween tlu‘ otticors and em[>loyei‘s Ha\c bail no recourse ti.) arlatratiou. 

6. Have not had ri'course to arbitration 

7. The orticers of the company are always w illing to meet the employees individu- 
allv or committees Irom tliem for discussion of any giievancesorcomjilainls, and the 
sanie are adjii>liM| upon then- merits, and so lar with entire sii<-cess and without 
strikes or recourse looiitsale assistaiu'c Irom State or national hoards of arbitration. 

8. We have iievei hail ii'conrse to arbitration hoards in labor matters. 

1). We ha\e had no ociusion to settle any strikes or disputes since the “Ihillman” 
strike of 1894, when our men liad no grievances of their own and were glad to come 
back to w'ork under any cinamiKtaiices. We have since met one coinmitfee of 
cnginemeii who asked for certain things; these were thoroughly talkeil over ami 
tliose of the requests which were conshb-red by the oflicers of the company to be 

' Sti' si'ction 7, on k'flinir.il (.'ilucatioii of railroiol oni|>lo\of',un<l scclnni 11, on raihviiy cinploxecs, 
lio'-pilaK aial iionraiK c 
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mi?J(Uial)le wen'^'r;uito<l, tlie matter eielnur Iheu* In tie-apparent s.iti>‘fa<‘tion et all 
concerned 

U> Arbitration witl) (-oninnttei's repte'eiiiin^' (lie omani/e<l l.iboi N’n 

11. IIa\('luul no strikes 

12. Tl»e management n at all limes w illmtr to n-eeive its ('mpl«»y(H‘s ol all L'ra<les, 
listen to eomplamls, and <ltM‘Uss w ith tliem matt>-is ot alli'ited ^nie\ance 

.\e\cr lia\*‘ bad n'eniiiM* to eitliei Stale oi national arbitration boards 

b> I «n(‘\ aiices or complaints ot (‘mplo\ res, pioented indi\ idiiallv oi by commit li't', 
are aluai s clu-eilnlly di->en.->ed with t bem b\ the coinpan \'s olliccis. and mi tar they 
have lieeti satisl’actoi ily adjn>led u it boiit any onlsnU' as-i^tance or I'lnkes 

N We d(‘al u it b eni))io\ c(‘s din“<‘t, lia \ iic^ n(‘\ er le.-orU-d touiil.-nle ai bit rat ion, and 
111'- r<‘'-n!ls are \er\ sali't.icforv We enc<nnayn- emplovcc^ (o niakt' llu'ii i:ra‘\anc('s 
kn(o\ 11 to their iiuiiicdiate Mipei iors, and it tin-} tail to iea<-b mutual mnb'i'^tandinj;, 
tbe\ ale ^i\ en the n^lit (o a]»peal to tiu' ( omjtaii) loi adjii.-^lnu-nl ot tlicir dil'lereiieeH. 
Hy this coume \M liiid it uniiece.-'sar\ tuapjilv to cither State or national arbitration 
b( lanls 

15 l!av(‘ never bad any. 

m In «.-\('nls of ^U'ie\anee.s bcinir presenled 1>\ eniplo\ees, matter i.-- taken up by 
tin'p'lier.d t:i n'\iince eoiiimittei' and salislactoi) ai ian;'ement ai 11 \ed at in conli-r- 
ence It ha’' not been neci-ssary tor this coinpan\ to lia\ e lecourse to eil lier Stab- or 
national arlulialion boanl-^ 

17. We ba\e alua\> Mi(-ceede<l in the M'ltlenieni o) di>pnb‘S ami stnkes amon^oiir 
eniplov<'i‘s !)v diie<-i i-onlerem-e with tliein, have had no oi-i-a.-'ion to lefei any sia-b 
(jia-stions lo Slate or n.itioiiat aibitr.ition boanl”' 

IS 1 r an <'m|ilo\ee >li ikes ue coiiMiiei that be has Vohmtaril} h-lt the sciviee of 
the eompanv, ami w 1 “ ]'rocee<l to III 1 his pia(-e w itb someone I'Ise In regard lo ilw- 
piites, anv (-inplovee fet‘!mu' ay:^n-ie\ed lias the pii\iiei:eo| takm;j: bis case up and a 
lieann^^ \v ill be ^iven him by the head ol the di'pailment in w Inch In-is woi kin^% 
and lu' has the rmbt to appeal Irom tin- ile< i>u)n ol that ollici-i- to the next bi^diesl 
ollicial, and so on up to th(' si-cond vn-e-piesidi-nt ami i:(‘iu'ra! snpermtemlent, and 
has the pi i\ih‘;;<-ot bemo tepre^c’iled I'V a i-ommittee ol emplovees if he desires to 
be so lepreseiited This company bus never had lecoiirsi- to i-itlnT Slate or national 
arbiliation boauls 

ill We have always bcim ab](> to settle all dis]»nteH with our men, and have never 
li.i I i('cours<* to either Stiiti' or national arbitialion boards 

L't 11 IH oui practn-e to tri'at <lii ectly with the employees only in 1 he adjust men t 
ol any <lifferem’es that mav ai I'-x-, irenerallv in the form of committi-es or imliv idu.ils 
<lele;:afe<l by the diffeix lit clas^'i-s ot emplova-es \\\‘ have not toimd it imci-ssarv to 
call upoiM-ither the State or the national arbitration boards in tin* adjustnn-nt of 
such differeii<-es 

21. We tieal diri'ctly with tin* (-mployees in the a<ljustmen( of any differi'ina'H 
ansin^n \Ve ha\(‘ not hnind it in'ci's-arv to call upon either State or national arbi- 
liatioii boards in the .nljustment <•! such dilfereiices 

22. \\h‘ have nevei had n-course to St.ite or national board m si-ttlemi-nt of diff(*r- 
ences with (“injvlovees, have had no strikes ot seilous disputes 

22. l)o not, iiave any. 

24 Tlu‘ ■'ettlemeiif of sti'ikes and disputes aniony: em|ilovees is usually adjust(*d 
amicablv by a meeting' of tin- oHi<-(-rs ol the <-onipanv with a committee of its 
emplovei's We have never had recour'-i- to either Stati- '>r national arbitration 
boanls. 

2.') We hav<‘ vi-rv little trouble with our im-n, ami in ca.-e of <lis|)Utes thi*y ar<* 
alw.iys M-ttled satistai'torily by iis 

2(i There have been no strikes in any of our serv ice since I have Imm-u coniH'e(e<l 
with the propertv, and have liad no recourse whatever to Statr- or national arbitra¬ 
tion boarvls 

27 Sinc(-1h(‘ Pullman apilation in Isht this company has nev(‘r experienced any 
strikes. .\t that time tliosi' so en;'a;^ed weri' ^dven an opportunilv to i-eport for 
serv ice vv ithin a certain jieriod ami wen- I’eemjiloyed from that dat*- as new men, 
rank ami a^e in service betiiiminji!: at the time of their application. The iiianajjmnent 
undertakes to re<‘o^nize thesm-v iceol its eniploy»-es, is <‘ver ready to ^.uanl additional 
com|)cnsation and I'onsideralioii as to rules ^overniii); their employment a'»circum- 
stam-es and conditions w ill permit, -o that there should be no reasonable grounds tor 
the inauguration of a .-itrike. In i-ase ot disaffection among any class of employees, 
they are gh’en the opportmiitv ol iliseii.-^sing th<‘ matter wit’ll the head of their 
department, and in l ase ot a nonagreeim'nt hava* the priv ilege, under certain condi¬ 
tions, of jirefienting tlicir giH-vamo to tie* maiiagciiK'nt The headsof deyiartmentw 
usually dispose of such matter.", however, and conferences w itli the iiiaiiagement are 
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rare*. Wo have novor had oeoaHion to call upon any State or national hoard of 
arbitration. 

28. J)<‘al directly with eniploye<‘H, which jdau has l»een very snccessfiil. Xo arhi- 
tratKjn boards. 

20. There has ])eon no occasion for recourse to either State or national arbitration 
boards. Such differences a.s have anH(‘n from tiim- to time havi' been satisfactorily 
adjn«te<l with tlie individuals directly intere.‘<tc<l. 

do. We have had no occasion to .settle strike.s or disputes amoii}; our employees, 
and have not hud recourH(‘ to either State or national arl.utration boanls. The «mly 
exjierieiice we have had with strikes was a disturbance in the tcleprajdi department 
in April last, on account of order isHue<l by the ]>resident of tla^ Order of Railroad 
T(“legra])bers. There was no occasion for any Jiegotiations lookinj; to a setthunent 
of tills trouble. (Note at tlie (“ud ut this letter giving general explanation regarding 
dates, etc.) 

dl. This is fully answered by our pn'vious report inclosed. We liave had no 
strikes ^viiatever since the A. H U.-l'nllman strike <tf many yt'ars ago, which 
involved our road in common with nin.st all others in tlie country. We have not 
Imd to have recourse to either State or national arbitration boards, always thus far 
managing to settle our disput4-s amicably by mutual agreement. 

32. The management of tiiis (annpany is ever ready to j)ersonally h(‘ar and oas'^ 
on all grievances, either real or fam-ied, and th<‘ pursuance of tliis policy has had 
the effect of averting strikes or disputes without re<‘ourse to Shite <ir national arbitra¬ 
tion boards, ami, so far us is known, to tiie full satisfaction and benelit of employees 
of all grades. 

dd. Strikes are generally avoided liy officials of the company giving projicrand 
just consideration to any grievances or complaints wliicli may be jireseiited or 
brought to their attention by employees, an<l no strike luus occurroil upon fins com¬ 
pany’s lines since the gcuieral labor strik<^ of 1877. This comjiany has luwor found 
It necessary to have any recourse to either Static or national arbitration boards for 
th<' purpo.se of settling any grievances on the part of its employei'S. 

d4. There has been no strike of tins C(*m|)anv’s emjdoyees for many yi-ars, and no 
recourse has been neci‘ssary to either State or national arbitration boards. 

d3. We have never bad any occasion to take any aidion in ease of strike.s, none 
having occurred on the line I'A’cry enijiloyia' is privileged to call upon iiis superior 
ollicer whenever he has a grievance So iar we have always iieen able to enme to 
an amicable understanding without recourse to arliitration 

3t>. We have had no strikes, and therefore have lia<l no oceiision to have recom-se 
to arbitration hoard.s. in adjusting )|iU“stions relating to rati's of wages or liours of 
service we endeavor to deal dina-tly with tlie employees interested. Kvery emphnoe 
has the jirlvilege of going to the head of liis deiiartniiuit with grievanee.^ if any, and 
this method usually lirings about satisfactory settlement. 

d7. We have ha<l but fe\v strikes, iKuie of tliem of any importance, in the last 
year. Our endeavor has been ainl is to nieid with oiir men and aiijust their griev¬ 
ances where such e.^Lst, and up to the present time a very good undiastanding has 
existed between our employees and llu* management We have never called upon 
State or national arbitration boards. 

The above (juestions and answers were intended to show' rather the jiracliee of 
railroad corporations with resjieet to tliose questions cuncerniiig wdiich disjnites are 
most likely to arise, rather than to show the IheoretK'al attitude which tlie corpora¬ 
tions take toward their emplovees. The answer.'* show rather conclusively that 
arliitration by any outside partii’s has nia<li‘but little headwai' in railroa<l employ¬ 
ment. The aiiswei‘8 would also seem to indicate that disjaites were frequently set¬ 
tled by direct discussion between tlie men and the employing olticers of the roads. 
Of course, these an.swers are likely to r<q»r(‘sent only those roads whieli liavo been 
particularly successful with this metliod. Those that have not and those that have 
nad serious strikes and labor trouides are likely to be the ones which did not answ'cr 
this question. The fact, however, tliat tlic answers do rejiresent roails operating 
55.3 per cent of the total mileage of the country in 1900 and emploving 00.2 jier ci'nt 
of the total numlier of employees tlie same year indicates a very favorable showing 
for the major part of railroad emplovment. 

The National ('ivi(^ Federation called a national conference, which met in Chicago 
DecemlKW 17 and 18, 19(X), to discuss the subject of conciliation and arliitration in 
labor dispute.^. The conference made the following recommendations and appointed 
a special committee to work out a jilaii to iironiote arbitration of labor disputes. On 
this committee, it will be noted, w'ere appointed two men, one the vice-president <if 
tlie Atchison, Topeka and ISanta Fe Railroad system, and the other the grand inaater 
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of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, Iniitli of wliom rej)r(*Heiited t)ie di'^ctiMHion 
of this question from the })oint of \iew of railroa<] laJ>or 

The renofiitious a<lo{)te<l at the cnnfi.'n‘nc(‘ on <'onciliation and ar!)i(ra(io]i, ('hieaj'o, 
December, 1!)00, are a'^ follows: 

tiM Thjit oiT)i>l(i><T' mill wjnii'fjiriuTs>.li(«iilii ciiirr into niiiiiinl m 'i‘iiiuiiitm;il uKrrt'nxnit.'. or 

COTitraotv 

Secund '1 hat all in<liiv(ru“H iii i lu* I'lnti'd StuU ‘'lioiil*! •''■talih-h UouhN of ooiicilliU ion ii inn tiio 
S(‘M'ial ami \arii'(| in loro'llto u iiioii tioards o| < unoiliat ion all <iillorom'os a ml ilispuios ai isiim 
liolw con I'liiiilov (T ami oiiii>lo\ oo, if not n’adilv a<ljn''loil hoi ooii t ho immod into inloroftt'^ ooiioornon 
inav ho roforrt’*! lor soLllonionf 

Third Uooofrni/inK' Iho fuel (hat oomjml'ioiy aihunilioii a-ido from all oihor ohjoolioiis tiiLiod 
Hirmn-'t i(, h not at lliis turn- a (inostion of nniotionl indiisinal roiorm, and imi'-iimrh a- (ho >-V'-(oms 
of arhitiation imu in vokuo <io not '•oom full) to moi't tlio roiiuiroiuoiiiv nf iho dilTiToni lnloio*'.i-j.aml 
ajitirooiutiMj' tlio uiiporlanoo ot (ho 'iihjoot. 

Wo, tliorofoie, rooonunond that tlio pro-idintr oitn'or of ilti'i ooiifiTonoo appoint a I'ommifir.'to 
wr\o for a poriod of on(‘\oar. to ho I’ompox'd of vi\ i('pro'-onia(uo'i ol the imiidoNor (la'^s and -iv 
roprovcntativi''* of tho omplmoo ola-"!, (liovo n.'i>roM‘mati\o's to ho '-oloi lod a-i noarl\ as possihlo irom 
Iho difToi out ^oollolls ol tho ooinitrv. for ttio pm i>om' of formnlatino sonio i>laii of aoiion Inol, ini; to 
tho oMtanlisliment ol ai„'oiuTaI s\stomof oonoiliation that will firoinolo imiusttial poar-c, and liial 
tliH joint oominilloi' ho oinpow’orod to ad<l lo it.' nnnihoi and till any \aoaiioios llial may occur 

Wo Would ria ommi ml, aKo. that this joint oom mil loo lie ttiNon faiwor to appoint su'ch ausiliarv 
ooniinitteos from tho indiisirios, trades, and profossions as inav sooiii host to laonioto tlio work o) oon- 
oiliatmn and odin atioii 

Wo hidir \ 0 that (liis «‘onforonoe will liavo, m part at least, failed o| h-j missinii nnloss it Htronnoiisiv 
insists that tho iiropor (imt‘ to arhilrati* is not iill<-r a s(rik.' oi lookoni lias hooti imniKiinitod, hut 
holoro It has hotrun Wo itilt\ roali/(‘ iliat all idansot aihiuatioii and oonoiliatioii will ho umiMiiliiiK 
unloss wo ar<‘ all annnatoil hv n spirit of fainio's ami justioo and arc wjUiiik to o[)on.oiir ovos to sm h 
rnfhts as holoiii; to every oi(i/on 

In aoi'ordaiioi'w ifli Iho abo\o roo<aiimoiidalioMs iho prosidiny oflii.T appoinlod the fnlh.winp- 
liamod ^onllomon to oonstiiuti; the ooimniltoo 
A. € Bakii.i/it, 

Vio-Pirhulni! .sjitvfrr, Jiailhtt A < 0 , U'/inh^nh ll<u<l>rarc 

SaMI'KI. tioMl'KUS, 

l'ir!-nl( nt Avii 11 < (til F'<l(riilii»i <»/ LtiOm 
IlKSKY W IIoYT, 

III yilltdiKil I'on/I'll I s' nltloii 

John Mil' iiei 

l'it"*i'liHl Cint'il l/oic Will ki r'< "I iiiinicii 
ITi,KM\N .It Sll, 

Ciiiiniiissiiinn lUiiiiiis t'nnl (Ipniihii'-' \sKiu'niti<i}i 

M VRTIN FoV 

Pnsninit [mu Mtihlns' I iiKiii vj .\iiinim 
K 1> Krnna, 

1 h'l 'I'u'-UiiivI T(i)»kil ‘UkI Isdillil l-'i I,''ll/'I (11/ ,S7*//J(|, 

F . -NK I’ SAiCoKM, 

fiKliul I Jlmtlir'i /ii)"il nf l.oriiiiiiiliri I'lu nu ii 

G A \TsoN Fkrnoii, 

1 U' ■ I’nslihnl J\( Jiulil 11 I mu uuti >lr r I ('iiiujuni // 

IlKNRY WllITK, 

til H'ml Scnilun/ I'uili d (lin ui id Wuiki 11 nf Auk i ini 

CHAt'M rv H C^sc K, 

PifsidndSli/ri'J'nuiidi'- .\'idinii'd lU{,w( A'sniudmu 

Ja\U„S M l.YM H, 

I’usid'ul lut' rnnhnuul 'r'/p'i'ixiiduni! I iiinv 

In coimocfiou with tlie work of tins cniiimilttH* Mr. Kenna smit ti (‘irciiliir letter 
addressed t() tho varioim railroml president,s of tlie I’niled Stales, askiiur wiiether 
tlu'V would favor a jtlan for an oi<>:ani/.ation amonj^ railroad ollieiats lookinj; to tlie 
arbitration of labor disputes Tins was inoioly for the purpoM* of asoertainiiig (In* 
\atious oj.inions euterUuned by sticli olli.-ials as tin' btu-is of lulellioent at'liou for 
the comuiiltet* of uhieh Mr. Kenna was a meinber. Tin* repliei' iinlietited that 
many railroad jiresidetils fav<»re(l some sin-ti plan, Imt that tin* majority were 
uinlouhtt'dly opposed to it <in the t^ntniinl llial siirli an orj^anization would he view'ed 
with disfavor by liotli tin* eniployt'es uinl (be oeiieral imblic, which might regard it 
as a coercive measure. The siihsmpient woik of the ualiotud committee on concilia¬ 
tion and arbitratii'U resnlt(*<l in the adoplnm of the following plan, applicable to 
labor disputes m all departments of indiistiy, and ilesigin*d to aid in the iirevenlion 
of industrial ilislnrbances, strikes, and lockouts. This general annttnneement of 
policy on the ])art of the committee was agreed upon, after a full diseiission at a 
meeting lu“ld in New ’iork City, in which the cornniittee met in t*xecutive seasion 
for several days. The decision means that the national committee on conciliation 
ami arhitration will devote itself (‘hiefly to (‘dm-ational work, the sco]>e of which Inw 
been broadly outlined by the comnilttet* tus follows: 

(1) '• To form in the public iTiin<l tlu'cenvioiion First, that indnstnal ilistnrhanceRin the nature 0i 
strikes or loekoiits can atnl should ho avoided, second, that tho only roliahlo iiiotlnMl of Rvolding: 
such distnrbanoos is tlirough full and frank oonforoin os hotwoon oin[)lo\ors and workinoii, with the 
avowed purpose of roaohingaii agreomont a.s to lormsof omphAmoni 'Tnid<- ugroornorilK between 
einplojors and workmen, where estiibll.shed for a dchniio terni. have m. fiillv dommistrated their 
groat value in maintaining industrial peace that they slionl.l bo gonorally adopted, third, that under 
conditions existing to*day, and as they are likely to exist for the future, organizations suitable for 
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comprehenflive and eonclnslve consideration of these complex quoKtions involved in the miitiml 
rolntlons of employers and workmen arc most valuable and Important, and where possible should be 
utilized, but in any event the true and wife policy is comprehended In conference and agreement 
between employers and workmen covering as large a constituency as fjossible: and, fourth, that the 
surest way to keep organizations of employers and workmen Iree from unwise and iniunous action 
is through cooperation and llie mutual education and respect which will inevitably follow from il. 

(2) “To establish and maintain a board or commission composed of the most competent persons 
available, selected frt>ra emidovers ami employees of judgment, experience, and reliability, which 
shall be charged wiili the above-desenbod duties and shall also be expected to make known to 
w’orknien ann employers that their counsel and aid will bo avnilulile if desired in securing Unit 
cooperation, mutual understanding, and agnamienl already indicated as the general purpose of this 
National (Committee on Conciliation and Arbitmtion ” 

The general method of operation only mav be outlined, specific measures will have to be deter- 
mine<l irom time to time iisstialy, investigation, and experience may show cause 

Thecommittce will 8ecnr(‘ (he fullest po.ssibIe inforinalion as to the mi'tliods and measures of 
arbitration in vogue throughout the world, it will put itvself int/)communieation with all representa¬ 
tive bodies of workmen ami einplo>ers, inform them as to its purpose, offer its services, and secure 
tlieir cooperation, advice, and good w ill if possible,asking partieiiiarlv of general organizations that 
whenever any specific (lucsllons ari* arising wliero tlicre is no established method of joint eonsidera- 
tion and settlmnent existing, the national eoinmittee be informed in ordiT that it may use Us influ¬ 
ence before trouble occurs. This nietbod to be extended to local organizations when Uk* comrailtee 
may find ib>elf biiflicieiitly equipped so todo 

The committee will adopt .such rneiisiires as may seem feasible to <iis,scmmat(‘ tliroiigb the general 
newspaper press, through magazines, periodicals, and special pamphlets tlie results of Us investiga¬ 
tions, together with its recoinmeiidations and suggestions 

The committee may enlarge its membership so as to include such leaders of industry and labor 
and such reiiresontativcs of the general publle as it may deem neees.sar> to effectively exteml the 
scope of its usefuIncKK. The committee will select from its tnemliers an exci'Utivi' eomniittee of 
fifteen, In whom will be invested power toeijuip and direct .such working organization as In Us Uidg- 
meiit will be necessary. The committee shall appoint a fiiianeo committee to secure siifi'iclenl iiinus 
to put the uiyanization upon a firm basis and to enable it to carryout the work on tlie lines indicated. 

So far as arbitration is a remedy for labor disputes in railroad business, much more 
may be hoped for from the sfieeial law of June 1, 1H98, applieable to those fields of 
labor, whieh was worked out with so niiieh eare by Cbn^rress. While this measure 
is one of purely voluntary arhilration, it does provide with great care that a dispute 
once suhmitt<‘<l to arbitration will receive the liest expert eonsideration and fair rep¬ 
resentation of interestsandthestrongestnieasuresfor executing the (locision as against 
either parly to the controversy. Tlie text of this act isj;iven in full on p. —. 

Perhaps the more usual way of testing the relations of employers and oinployees 
would be to ascertain Ibo theoretical altitude of the {'om|)anicHto\\ar<l their employ- 
ee.s, and especially on tlie (question of labor organizations To this end, tlu'iiuostion 
was asked in tlie circular letter to railways: “ Do you make any objection to emphn- 
ees Ixmigmemla^rsof railway brotherhoods or order.s, or of other labor organizations','” 
Thirty-nine railioad companies, operating 110,170 miles ot line and employing 
027,782 employees, made reply to this rjiiesfion; ]>ractiealiy all tlie replies but one 
being in the negative, although several ol them were <|nalirt('d by more explicit state- 
jiKUits of tlu‘ position of the eompany. Tln^ oih' w fiieh evidi-ntly doi-s not look w ith 
favor upon sucli organizations among it.s em|iloye<'S is a large an<l important road, 
whieh answeri'd a.s follows- “Sia-iet organizations, etc., an* not recogmzi'd hy the 
company, and m tlie adjustment ol any differences between the eonipaiiy an<l its 
employees the latter are treated w'lth directly as eniployi'cs of the company and not 
as members of any organization.” Ttie more <*\plicit statements of the answers of 
several road.smay besnmimal up in tin* single ."Sentence that tiie.s* mads iuivi* iioobjec- 
tion to labor organizations pi'r .«e, nor to their cmpiovees Itemg members of the same, 
provided it does not interfere in any way witli their work, ami also jmivided that 
such employees do not make themseUes offeuj'ne either to the oilicialsof the road 
or to their t'cllovv-employees heeaiiM* of .such tnembershij). Douhtle.'-s many of the 
railroads wiiieh answered in the negative wouM take* the same attitude as indii-ated 
in tlie one answer (j noted, on the (piestion of dealing with the repre.-ientatives of .such 
organizations in matters affecting the interests of their emiiloyi'es 

A more specitic test of the extent to which the com[)iiiiu*,^ lake cognizance of inem- 
lx.*rship in labor organizations is fuinishcd m the answers to anothi'r (pu'stion, 
naiilely: “What }H*rcentage of tlie iik'ii in various grades of service belong to sucli 
organizations?” To this (pu'stion .‘{5 companies rej)iie<l, reiireseiiting l()o,411 milesof 
line ami ()07,(f8S emi»loyees. Of these Jb replie.s, 2.') stated delinilely that the eom- 
panv had no inlomiatioii, did not keep any re<‘ord, and did not know the niiniber or 
percentage of its men in lalior organization,*--. 'Plie remaining 12 replie.s re[)resent 
81,-120 miles of line and 188,'WI) <'mpio_\ees, and aie as follows: 

(1) “Kiigincmen, tiremen, conductors, brakemeii, 80 per cent; machinists, car¬ 
penters, etc., 70 per cent; agents ami operators, 00 [ler cent; i-Ierks, none. 

(2) ‘‘Trainmen and sw itehmeii, 00 per eciit: other classes. 20 per cent. 

(3) “A large majority of those empIo\ed in train ber\iee; a very small percentage 
of other etiiiihnees. 

(4) ‘‘(Jan only estimate it at about 75 jier cent in tram service, about 10 per cent 
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in the mechanical dej)artiii(‘nt, and unknown in the maintenance of wav andenj;iiUH‘r- 
in^ department. , 

(5) ^ “Have no means of knowing, but .should judge about 85 cent of i*ngint*men 
an<l firemen, 75 per cent of brakeiuen, and 50 jH'r t‘ent of <‘on<lu( tors ami shojumui. 

(6) “In the transj)ortation and macbinery dopaitmenis a large proportion of 
our men are known to ladong to tlu‘ Ordi'r of Kailway Conductor.^, Hrotlierhood of 
Uailwa> Trainnien, Hrotherliood of L(X*oiuotive Engineers, ami Hrotlierbood of Loco- 
nioti\e I'innnen, but vi'ry few of our men belong to anv other laltor organi/ations. 
We liavo no means of knowing the exact perceiitagi' In tlie road depart iiient, a vorv 
small number of our trackmen l>elong to the Brotheihooti i\i Kailway Trackmen of 
Ainerira, but this number is so small as seareely to de^erxe mention. We have no 
iiH'ans ol knowing positi\(.‘ly bow many of our men (!<• bidnng to ]alH>rorganizution.s. 

(7) “Twenty-live j>er cent of the men m (be operating dejiartment. Pmeti<'ullv 
all engineers and firemen belong (otho Brotherhood of Eoeoinotive Engineers and 
Firemen, respectively Probably 80 per eeiit ot tlie sliopmeii belong to lulior 
oiganizations 

(8) “It is impracticable to state what percentage nf onr men an* members of 
labor organizations; piobably not more than 4 or 5 per < eiil of the total number of 
employees. 

(0) “Seventy-four per cent, other than laborers. 

(10) “In the maintenance of way department few if any emplovees belong to 
labor organizations. Some shop ehiploye(‘s liave joined \’ari<)us u’niops, but tlie 
majority of (be brollierhopd employees are found in tlie tram and station service* 
We offer no objections Ot the men joining tliese brotherhoods, and keep no statistics 
showing liow' many ot tlie men are members. 

(11) “Number nut known; estimated about 25 per cent. 

(12) “No inquiry lui.« ever been iiui<le on the subject, and ligiires can not lu* 
given, but the nuinltet varies consideralily m the different grades of ser\ico. Engi¬ 
neers, liremen, eonduetors, and Itrakemen belong very geiH'rally to their respective 
brotherhood.*^, and in other lines of s<*rviee to a less e.xtent.’’ 

The Hon. Charl(*s I’raiicis Ailains in a jiajier on “The prevention of railw'ay 
stiikeS” liaseonlnbuted to the tlisen.ssion of the tx'latioiisoi em)iloyeJHand (*inploy(*d 
III railroad service some very inlen*s1ing suggestions. Tlu'y are the more worthy of 
attention in that they repiesent aforwaid nio\riiient w liieli lias not as yet tak(*n 
delinite sliajH*, blit indications of w liieli aie plainly s(‘(*n in the thought and aetisi- 
(ies of many railroad (‘ill)•loyei's Alter <bseiissing some of tin* )H‘euliariti(“s of rail¬ 
way I .iipl<»\ iiietil and some ol ibe fa<‘(s of railway emplovnu‘nl, as brought out in 
Mr. r .lams’s ow n experience as |ir(‘sidei)t of llit*'I nion I’acilie, employing 14,0tH) 
men, lie suggests that lir-^t ot all a distiiii’tion is to l»e <lrnwn betwt*en two classes of 
men on tlu* pa\ lolls ot the ojicrafing <lepaitiMent- (1) TIio.h* who have been 
adiiiilted into the periiianeiit si'iwiei* o| the eonipaiiv; aii<l (2) those who lor any 
<-aus(‘ are only temporalil;. in their service Men sliiuild hi* admitted to the lii-st 
class only after having seived an apjirentieeshi)) in tin* sivoikI class, and admission 
to till* pi'rnuiueiit serviof woiiM then Ik* hi (be nature <'f a poniiotion S])eakiiig 
(Ih‘Ii with releieiiee to iIm'}> eriiianeut si-rviee, and s(‘eiintyol einjdov iiicnt in this 
S(,*rv lee, .Mr. .\danis lla^ ilie tollo.v mg suggestions lo make 

“Tlu* i>ei nianeiit seiviee of a great railioad eonipaiiv slioiild in inanv essi'iilial 
res)>eelsl)e\eiy mneh likea nati(aiai serv in—(hat <.l the'Armv or Navy, lor'instaiiee— 
except m one puituailar, and a very mipoitani paitieiiku, to wil 'I’liose m it must 
(.f necessity always be at lilK*rtv to resign Irom it. m ol!u*r words, to leave it The 
tail road eonipany can lioM no one m iN cmplov one iiioineiit against his w ill Mean¬ 
while, to belong to the permanent serviei* <)f a lailioad eonipaiiv ot tlie lirst class, so 
far as the (*mplou'e ismeetneil, should mean a gieat deal 

“ Beyond this, ihi* man wlm is pennaiK'nIlv eiiiolled should fo(,’l that, llioimli lu* 
may pot rise t<» a higher po.Mtion, vet, asa imitter ol iiglit, he is entilk'il to ho|<l (he 
position to w Inch he has an.scn jiisl so long as lit* <lemeans liimsi“ll properly and d<H“s 
his duty well. He slionld Ik* free from fear o! arbitrary diMms^al lu or<]ei that 
be may liave this s(eMiilv,a liiluinai should be d('\i.M*d befon* vvbieb.la* would 
liave t be right to be heard m ca^i* eliaiges o| niis(leni(*auor are a<l\aiieed against him 
No such tiibunal li;is yet Ihk-ii pr<»vided m llu* organization of anv railroad eom- 
))any; neither,as a niK*, lias Hu*suggestion ot .wiu’li a tribunal been lookeil upon with 
favor either by tlie otlieial or tlu*employee. Tlie latterisujit (oarguetliat bealieady 
ha.'" HUeli a tribunal in the exeeutivi* eomiiiiltee of bis ow n labor organization, and a 
tribunal, too, upon which lie ran deiieiid to (l('ei(le always in bi> lav or. The ollinat, 
on the other Iiand, eonteiids that if lie is to In* r'esponsible toi rc'^ulls lie must liave 
the ]>ower of arbitrarily dismissing the employee W itlioiit it he will not Ik* able to 
maintain discii>line. Thetwo arguments, besides aiiswenng (‘ueli other, divide tlie 
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railroji'l wrvicc into hostile rjunpp Th'‘ exc('ntiveconiniitU*ea of lh(‘labororgaihza- 
tiooM luartically < an e 1 he nienilici’H of those organizati^niH from IxMng got rid 

of, lliough they do in niaiiv ruHcs piofei'l them against Huininary discharge, and, on 
theollj,ei hand, tiu-ollii iai, in tiu' lace of lln* <‘xn<'ntive coimnitti'e, enjoys only in 
theory (he [tower of suniinarv diwcliarge Thef-ituation is acj'ordingh false and had. 
Jt provokes liostility The one party hoasls ot a proti'ction which IkmIoch not enjoy, 
the otlit-r insists iiiioii a power uliieh lie tlares not exerei.se. Tlie remedy is niani- 
fesl \ -\stem slionld lie de\iscd ItaseJ upon n*eognized la< t—a system winch 
vsoiiM Hci-nrc reasonable ptoteetioii t<i the f‘niplo\’<'c, and at (h(‘ s.ime tunc enable 
th<‘ ofht lal to ciit.ircc all neec^sal v discipline, ^riiis a permaru'iit serxici*, with a 
;*ro[ierly orgaiii/cd fiilitinal li> appeal to, woiil«l hringaboiil Meanwhile (he uiie 
iniw'iiig [iioces.s would be pio\ii!ed lot ill the temporary s(.'rv!<-e. Over that the 
ollieial would ha\e nunpli'te eoiitiol, and the, idle, the wortliless, and tlie ui-^uh- 
ordinaU' woiiM he kept tifl Tiie w heal would there he s<*j)ai,Ued Irom the chaff 

■’Not only slioukl [tenoaia'iil emploxees he (Uititlet) to iclaiu (heir position iliinng 
goo<l liehavior, l»u( thev should al-^o lonk forwanl Iti the eoniiiiiial hettermg of linur 
condifiou, 'Pliat is, ap.ul Irotii promotion, sciiioitty m the ser\ lee should e.iirv 
Vilh It certain rights am! |>ri\il<“ge- Take the easi* oi conductors, hrakemeii. migi- 
neers, inaehinists, ami the like, there sirems to 1 m‘ no iea>on w hy length ot lailhfni 
serxiee should iml carry w'llli it a slijmlaled nuTi'ase ol pay ll eomlmtors. for 

(‘xaiiiple, liav<'a regular pay of $100 a motifli, there semiis no I leason why liu' 

pay should not ineieasr h\ steps of $5 with each o \cai>’ sciwice, so that when the 
eondm-tor has heen L’n y ears in I he sei\ icc' his pay should he iiicH-ax'd hy oiie-ijuarter, 
or $‘J’> a month. The iiicn-a.-e might he more or ie.-js The tigurt''J suggested ineudy 
illu-trale. So also w ith the eiigiiiem-, the hrakonian. tlie sei tion man. (he machiii* 
ist. .\ certain pnHpecI oi im-R'a.si'd pax, if a man demeans him.self laithfnlly, is a 
gn'at inccntixc to laillitnl demeanor 

“ Iloxv is the cinplox ce lo he assiin'd a voire in th(“ inaiiagement oi thc.si* joint 
inteiest.s xvilhoiit hnngmg about demoiali/atioir No one has vet liad the coinage (o 
face this <|iiestioii, ami \ et it is a pm's! am xx liieli must be faee<l if a solution of exist¬ 
ing dillicn I ties is to be loiiml 11 I he employees eoiilM but e to tin' insn ranee and other 
funds, it IS iig'ht that they should haxe a xoice in tin'management ol Ihoso funds 
If an employi'»‘ holds Ins situation dining good hehax lor, he has a right to he heanl 
in the orgain/ation of tin* board u hieh, in <-ase of his suspension for alleged caus<*, is 
to pass upon his hehavioi Nos\>t(Mii will succeed which dot's not U‘eogni 7 ,e th(‘.s(‘ 
rights, In othei wools, it will he nupossibh'|o e>tahli>li perh'ct ly gootl fait li and f h(‘ 
highest morale in 1 he ,sei \ ii e ol tin* companies until the prohlein of gix ing this xon-e 
to eniployc'es, and gi\ iiig it elleel i\ elv, is solx ed It i an be solx ed in but one xx ay , 
that is, hy represtmlalion To so[\'<‘ it may mean mdn>liial [leace. 

■‘It IS, of eoiirsi', impossihle to dispose of tll(‘se dillieidt inalteis in tow ii nu'cting. 
X(‘X(‘IIheless, thi'town meeting nnis( he at (he [>a.se of anx snceesstnl [ilaii for <Iis- 
posnig of (hem The end in \ it'w i.s p. laing th(‘ empioy(T--w ho in this ea.se is the 
coinpanx, O'preseiiled Iw i(s [iiesident and hoard ot <lire<-tin>—ami the emjdoyc'es 
into dio'i't and immedialt' eimtact thioiigh a rt'prescnlatixt'sxstein. W'lieii tlins 
brought into ilireet and mnnediale eon tael, 1 he parties must an ixe at re-nlts I li rough 
th(‘ Usual methoil, that is, hy discussion and rational agreeimml It has already 
been noticed that the operating di'paitinent ot a gieat railroail company naturally 
subdivides itsell info those cdiieeiiied in tin* tiain moxeuieiit. IIiom' cniieeriied m the 
care of the (lerinammt wax, ami tho^«> <-oncerm'd in the work ol the inechanieal 
d('[>artm<‘iit ll won!<l si'cin ptojH'r. Iln’ielore, that a eoiineil of einployi'es should 
hi‘ foriiu'd, of siieli a miinber as might he agreed on, eontuiiiing represeiitatixes from 
each of thes(‘ dep.ii I im'iils. I n <iider to ni,ik<‘ an (dfei'tive representation till* conned 
would Inn o to he a largi* hod\ I'or present purposes, and for thesakeof illustration 
niondy, il might he snp|tosed that, in the ea.se of the riiion racific, (“aeh department 
inaxhxisioii ot the roa<l would elect its own members ot the iMn[)loxees’council. 
Tlu're aix* 5 of tlu'se ilivisioiis and d d<‘partiiu‘nfs in exery dixisioii I'fie operating- 
men, the yanl and section men, and the machinistd of the division xvoiihl, therefore, 
underthi.sarrengcinent,choo,se a gixam nninl)erofrepre.sontatixe,s. If ] sm-h repre.sen- 
tive was chosen to eacli I0i> cinplovts's in tla* [xermanont .scrx ic<‘, those thus selected 
xvould^onstltnteu^livision council To i»erleet the organization, without disturbing 
tlie noa^wwry work of the company, x'ach of these division eonneils would then select 
certain (liay, for example, ;h ol their iiumlier, representing the mechanical, the oper¬ 
ating, and the iH^rmanent way departments, and these delegates from each of the 
departments would, at certain [Huiods of the year, to Ix^ {trovided for liy the artieles 
of organization, all meet together at (he licad«niarters of the company at Omaha. 
The central council, under the system here .'^uggesti'd, would consist of 15 men; that 
is, 1 representing eacii ot the d departments of the 5 several divisions. These 15 
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men would represent the employees. It would l>e for them to w*Iet‘I a lM>ard of dol- 
(‘jrates, or small exwntive committee, to otmfer directly with the j>rcaidenl and hmnl 
of directors. Here would l)e found the or>j:anizatii>n Ihronjirh w Inch the \<m‘e of the 
eiiinloyees would make its(‘if heard and felt in matters whicii dinrtly aflect the 
rijjditflof einpli^yi^^'s, mchuling the appointment of a trihnnal to pH.-^s upon cjises of 
inisdememior, and the management of all in'-litutions. wheliu'i linaneial or ednea- 
tional, U> whieli the employetv had eonti ilmted and in w Ineh t he\ had a e. •nyt^pieiit 
Interest ” 

The diMcussion of tlie work of the lUhUtanee, snperannnalion. and pension icaturea 
of the \arionH railroad e<imimiueHj as j>roeented in anotliei se<'tion of this report, gives 
much important material la^aring tho relations of nulniad emplow'os ami th^ir 
empltniTs One (Ulier imp<irtant aspict of the interest whieh railr<<a<l employi'rs 
take ill t heir(MMpI«i\ ees remains to be<liscuvs,‘d S'\ rial lo.id'- li.ive oi lale attempted 
to inten -t then einplo\ees as holders ol in\f»tineiil- m llu' piopcifs o| (hr mad. 
(’hit'f amon'r ‘^neli e^iMTimeiits ha\e been tli..'e-.t the Illiti..|s <'em lal Uailmad 
('oinpaij\, w hieli w presented in tin* lollou imr nn-nl.ii sen! niii ti<.m i Ii<> president’s 
ollice Ma\ 2'>. IStMi 


I'ltl'll-I M ^ OH'I. 1 ' 

< lih •hi", l/io; Is'/i'. 

Ti> OjIU'i I.' nil'I t.iiiii!"ii< ■' "I Hn IIII III II' <’i III ml ICnihniid I'".iijin m/ 

Ivi'ferniiii l<i HO (in hIhi 1 . iti r <h Mii\ Is. is't.i, .mtlniiiiis' tin' [•hni fur .o-ison;: . v ,i| Hh. 

cnitipniij Ir) |)iir<'lm-c'Imres cl iK'leckui' \Mtii iiineli >:rii I ili, itdcii limt I note iheii itii reiLHiiiK 
lie'ire n> Ihiis hIi iiIiI\ lie ir iiMerc'Is with (luee of tin '-.iiiiiuidv 

III Ot del I lull tin- I > 1)111 111)1 \ l>e tii()re ( leiirlv llIH U'l '1 o,I I j.li sent H liefiU llll III Ul< lllu 

Oil the lll'l ii,0 ol 0)1.-Il nioHlIi I lie . oihj.hio W ill >(l|o(e .. es, I lie h. of lli.'lr 

ilej.iirtiiieiit' )I pri. e iil w Iik li lie ii iu.|vlic ii(ioii> \\ ||| 1,,. m i .'|,|> .| (or the pin, hu'e ot litiiioi' ('eiitml 
slim es llll nil ir t Im t tiioiil li \ n , iuj'iov > > i' > ill. n .1 the |ii o ili j.' oi 'iilc, i iimii,' lor oin- «|Hin ni n time 

piuiilile l.\ iioliillmeni' in 'Hill' ol s I, .ir .1:1 ■- niHllii.l. o| s-, .niplel loii of u Im Ii ihe. ompain' 

uill .ti'lnm lo liiiii a . eilili< ,il. ..f ih.’ 'imi,' teMOi. 1. <1 ni Im ..a the li..ok' o| ih,. eoiiii.aio Me 

' all tlien, 11 lie U I'll*'* bei;! 11 t le pun Iniv. o| niiol lo I 'Im le oii lie lii'lalliie iil phi 11 'f lie i eitlll- 

<•11 te ol sloi k 1' iraii'lt laMi- oil ... 'hook' .1 ml . nl ii !> ' | he o\\ iht lo 'in Inin nh-inl' us may 

he li.'i laieil le (he hoiinl ol dll .< loO imd lo a \ oP in I le'i 1 > h < I ion 
.\ 10 olln el ci eniplo\ ei ina k iiiu' p 1 \ im no on ! ho phi 11 will h.. . iilK Iml |o no < o e in(<'re'l «iij his 

di-r,o'its, lit tie rule o! 1 |i. r (( 111 p. I iiniiuiii dm mil- 1 he 1 urn- In o p,i\ iinr |oi liO'Imn' oi ^toi k pro 

\ idi'il he dot ' tioi allow i oioe. 11 1 1 \ > ■ in< >111 lo to . hip'. - u ii hoiii mdi kiin.; 11 in |i!i \ iiiein ui 1 he 1 \pira 
lion of w Im h p. nod intere'l w ill , e.i'e to a.i iie , ind i In' 'Hiii at ho . le.lii will hi- 11 Im m'<l to iifiii 
oil hl 8 ftpplleillloii Iherelor 

\ in oihi'.'t ol eiiiphn ee Ilia k I Ml.' pa \ nielli' o| 1 11 e h >1 1 noi in.' pin n, ii lid Pa m n leii'oij di 'i ri IIJ,' h • 
di'i oiitlinie I In III, cun lm \ e ho nioin \ n 1 m in d lo him w 11 li lu . 1 in-d lliU n '1 In iiiak iim iippiii’ul 1011 
to file iiead of 11 ir di imi I meiil in w Im li In o, mphix > d 
All I mplo\.. u ho liu' made apple adoii en ,i 'h.io' of 'to, k on llie iiomllm, m phdi o e\j..', led 
fo Hike III,' In'I pu \ men I liom ih,' lii'i w inji ' w Im h nnn h< due him hoi no are pn >\ id, d ha the 
piiiec.e, on w Im ii ilie Mih'. rihim; einpho. • .mllim 1/. ' tie loe;il treioiii. 1 in Che airo.'-r Ih,' hi.’al 
Irea-iinT in New (iilento, oi t li,' ]i;n iinotei, cr the a"Olunl pa\iinoiei lo o lain 11 om ho wuiieH ih,' 

iiiptoi. e loi ilm pimdno, of u 'ieiri' ol sto, k 
in Irotii un\ < nii',', lie imol timn either pav In 
, n, li a , < I din all' tlieiefor or 1,1 ke lio 1110rie\ 


anion ill of ii.slallmeni lo he < r, dile<1 neail lil\ lo 1 he einptoi 1 e im l li,' 
[n ( a'c an empho ei' h‘a \ e' I he si-i \ e e oi ih,' I I niiin in Ironi an\ < ai 
full for I he sleii,' for wlmdi le- leo 'iih'io it„ >1 ,1 nd 1 e,, n, d a , < 1 d(n i 

\ulli III,' inl.'i, 'I w )m h has a.. 

The loreiroinii <|oe'led pie< lieh'the piiii hti'. of 'leirc'ol 'lo, k lo 
not ulrei(d\ an onohindiiiL: apple,iteni n>r a 'led,' ol 'to, k on th,' 
lullV paid lor , an m am trneii iiionlli imik, appln aleai loj a 'Idu. 
ijiioh'it lo e’lijiloi ees loi I hill iiioui h, aiid le ■ < ,i II III I he 'U III, moll I h il 
foriuiolliei 'lain oil Ih.' i lol.i 11 lie I tl plan 

Kmpiiio , s u ho wain to pnri'liu'e iinae thaii one 'liar,' at a Iim*' P, 


of 'leirc'ol 'lo, k lortioh \ii ,niplo\>’o vvh«> has 
hale ol 'to, k oil t h,' iii'tallmi'iil pla ii w Im li is iiol 
ijipln aleai loj a 'lime ,.1 'toik lordisliaiilmpree 
III I he sum, moll I h ii In- so de'iies, mak.'iippln a lion 


I'.mplov,, s u ho w a III t,' pnri'liU'e iiioie t ha 11 mie slmre at a tmi*' tor , a-li 'Imiild ,iddr<'-s (he \ lee- 
|iresideiii in ('lneiii;i. w ho w ill ohlain for Iln'm from 1 h,' N,‘W "i oik cile , >1 pre ,■ ai w Im h tin sloek 
eaii he par, lni'i'<i 

Any emph.v c- "lesuim.' to pun lias,' 'lo. k ie\< , pt in 'p. , nd lair. lai'e of imne ileiii oie 'hare for 
cu'li) shouhl ap|.l\ lo Ins iiiuii<‘<liai(' superior olln ,'i or n. on. of the hi, al Ir, usurer' 

•'ll \ \ is \vi Fi'ii. I'liunli'nl 

Tlic cff<»rts <d‘ t lie cnttipMiiy m (Ids din a t mm b.-oan in M.iy, iS'.kS rinicr date of 
()ctolMT29. 1900, tlic jui'sidcnt of thectniijiany iiifoimcd \,nircx|»crt agent tliat 211 
cmployiH's had made p.irtial pa\ miuits (Hi aceouiit ol otic share eacli of sim-k; (hose; 
jKiymciit.s aggregating ^7,9')1 so, an aieiage of iflfT 00 oii <“aeli share So lung as tho 
shari’s wine below par the men binight steadily, but since the shiin*s adianeed to a 
prenuiim some lia\e snld aini taken the iirolil ami comparatively few ha\e bought. 
I p to June 1:10, 1900, J,090 shares <d’ (he eompani ’s stork ha<l been purchased and 
paid for under the plan <mthne<l in the circular just .|iiol»'d. the averagi* cost to the 
purchaser having been ^9H. Id per 'hare Tlie [ncsent market price of the stock is 
about $llt) per share W’lieti the stock went alxoc par, theemplnveeb Seemediocon¬ 
fuse shares of ^.lOo wnh a j,roniise to jiav that sum ami were naturally iinwniling to 
pay more than the\' i-xpecti'd to get. Tin- company’s ollicials are very well satisfied 
with tlie lesiilis ot tin* plan It has indui ed others imt einployeil by the company 
))Ut resilient on 01 near the line to hny sliares, a feature that lias U'en stimulated by 
the conipan v’s offer t<i carry registcrei] holders of stock lot 'iiicago.md back free once 
H year at the time of the annual meeting The distribution of the capital stock of the 
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Illinois Central Railroad Company, as announced at the time of the annual meeting, 
tieptcJiilK^r 2f{, 1900, was as follows: 

T1h‘ cuj’ital stiM-k'!?»$(io,UOO,0(X), (lividfd into fiOO.OOO slmres of 1100 each. 

Tiiin h re|ir(!Si‘tii(Kl l>vciTiill( aU‘« fur r)99,y-10 full shares and scrip h>r troetioii’oiL’gregatlngSl shares. 
Tiio e*!rtlfi<-uU‘s art' rogistcrorl In the naiiies of 6,931 different holders One t)f lliej^e, the iidmini.s* 
iration office, in Amsterdam, lias held large blocks of stock for nearly forty \ oars, against whieh It hjis 
outstanding its own receipts or due hills, g(M)d to i>earer. which are held bv a very large but unknown 
mimber of Indivliliiai pronrietors in HoIihik) There are reglstererl in tln'iiameof the administra¬ 
tion '•tllee 39.f>77shares Tins leaves .shares In the name of the reiiiaining «.,WU stockholders 

as registered on the company’s i>(H)ks, tlie average holding being SO 71 shares, <ir ifs,(j7-l 
Tliere are in America 1,;{.')0 stockholders owning 35r),?J7 shares, being .Vj per cent of the whole 
III eacli otic of tlie twelve StatcN in »Inch the eouipany runs its trains we have a niiinber of pro- 
pnelors, ranging from 0 in Nebiiiska, wlioov\ a 149 sluire.s, to s79 in lllinoi&, who own 3 h, 117 sliares, or 


83,811.7(10 

1'lie eertilii ates of stock arc rcgist«Ti'd as folhms 

.siiiarcs 

iiH. Iiaiiies, OIK) shares or over, li 01 P<t<'(MII of tlie whol(‘. . . 79,0.^)7 

111 7.’i names, iioiJi 1 .iKMi i(t 1,9')') vioircs cticli, 91 (i;i per cent of thealiole. IT'.TJI 

In o.H iiami-s, from Mm in oon slim, s c;i<-li, 73 pi-r cent of the «liole... .. As,-KWi 

In 7.11 names, irom KKl to I'l isbmes < ncIi, 9-') 7S per eeiit of the wliole . .. I.>l,iitl7 

III 193 names, preeiHel\ 100 s|uir< > eneli, 8 99 per cent of thewlioie. . .. 4'M-too 

In ri,:),!8 names, less lliaii lOO sluire- apiece, ly 9(1 per eelll of (lie w hole .119, 718 


Total .. . . . . ..'■>99,919 


Tlituibotf HtateiiK’iit hIious iliat a ilo(‘id(‘d jind growing inajonly of the nlock is 
h(‘ld in Amt'riea, Jind of all (Ik* liolding.s ihe niajoiit} is Indd in lots of kw than 
hlH) sliiirt's (l^oOjOOO). 'rtu* tu tnal iiumiKT of jiropnotors is cM'ii greater llitni tiie 
Htateinent shows, iKM’anseetieli aeeoiint is treated on fh«‘ books of the coinpany as one 
holding, ulthongli many .such tiecoinits re[ires(“Mt exis ntor.s, litisli'es, tmd eotjiora- 
lioiis acting for iiiaiiy individtmls The Great Northern Itailuay has a similar plan 
to piovide for tin* investinents ol eiiip|oy(>e.s || is not ;i gilt of stock norasak'to 
employee.M, as tiiid(*r tlu* Illinois Central plan. Ti n tliotistuid shari's (^^1,000,000) 
were set aside liy th(‘ dins-tois to he handled hy a company known as Tiie Great 
Northern iMtiployees’ liu'eslment A.ssoeialioii, Jamih.'d ('(‘rtilicates weie issiK'd 

igainst tlie.se sliare.s in imiKiplesof $10, (he cerlilicafes drawing 7 pei cent interest 
in di\id(“n<ls [mid (jiuirterly Any enijiloyee niiiy bin'$10 woith and upward of 
these eertilieates, proMiied 1ie lias Iteen in the <‘tii])loy of the eotnpaiiy .'> years ;tnd 
does not receive oxer 000 pit) He may also willufiaxx at an_\ time, ri'ceixiiig tlx* 
full amount and dividends accrued at that date The aveiage market niteof the 
stock at the (iim‘lhis plan was put in opt'ialioii wtts $107), thus affording ample 
seenrity for a 7 )>er cent m\es(im>nt <d’ .savings 
liotli the Illinois Central Kailroad and tlie Lliiion Ptieilie liavi* a plan by whieh 
tlio eonijiany hits ma<le ai rangetiKdits to secut(> accident iiisio'anee |)oiieies at sptviallx 
advantageous lale.s to (heir employx’es. In tin* c:ise of the ('nion l‘iteific, the com 
j>any offeis to hear oiie-lliir<l ot tiie cost i>l (he insuianee I’oi all employees (‘ngag('(. 
in the inon* liii/ardous oeeiipations and (o l>ear om'-foiirth of (lie ptemium in all 
other eases. Tlie Cnioii I^aeiiie plan went into operation January t, 1901. All 
insiiraneiy Ix’iielicuny, ami pension schemes, however xiewrd indicate om* jiliase 
of th(‘ attilmie of corporations toward their empioveo, and ar«‘ di>cns>ed in the 
siH.'(‘ilie section ol this reiiort relating to that sulijc'ct ’ 


’ See .seclmn 11 




PAKT IV. THK KKLVnONS OF IIAILWAY COIIPOH \T10NS \N0 TliKlR 
EMPLOYERS. 


^ 14, RAILWAY EMPLOYEES' HOSPITALS, INSURANCE, AND 
PENSIONS 

TIio Aniriu an workman is acnistomiMl to provide for Ins own neco.ssitics and 
pprsonally to look after llio.se thing's winch ^uarante«‘ his o,.H(*ral welfare and that 
of Ills faniilv. Wifli tlie ^-uiwth ol industries wliicli lnin;< lo;;etlier jfieat num¬ 
bers of men in tlie employ of a sin^de cf)mpany W(? may exjiect as a natural out¬ 
come an increase in Tim mimher of services or wants provided tor on some nnitnal 
plan. Wiih the hotter oivanization of th<‘ lahiir forc e of lar^o‘ emjdoym;^(•oncerns 
we may also expe< t moie to he done liy the com]iann‘H for their employee's. Tlie 
present moveim'iit lowaid what is called • industrial iM-ttminent ” is an illustra¬ 
tion of tins. Tlic r.ulioads have already iinuh' sonic pro^oi'ss in this din'ction. 
With ovei 1 0 ( 10 . 1 ) 1)0 rail] o.id einploM-es. and at. least 3.1)00,000 persons dependent 
upon their eariiini^s. they lia\e to rjo willi (he c*c()iiomic weltare of ovc'r one- 
twc'ntieth of our population Pnhhe sentiment will, therefore*, lustify any well- 
directed effoit looking' to the im]no\enientof this class, in the cflicieiicy of whirdi 
1ii(‘\>uhlic IS also dnectly mtej-esicd Railroad <'orpoia1ions ;•>(*('very ch'arly tlie 
economic a(h'anraj^(‘ of pci tormini; for their employees and in aidiii}' them to do 
for themselves many thing's that make for their p-ea((‘r safety and protection in 
an <‘m])loym('nt at hc'st hese) with peculiar dan;;ers and dilticulti<*s The follow¬ 
ing metliods or aaeTlcle^ fm relict in winch the railroad companies participate 
ma> i-'* mentionril (l) Tim securing'>f accident insurance. (2) Hos]>ital rr'licf. 
(3) li'siiranci* providiii,-; f<ir sick atid dcatli benefits, (p Pensions and suporan- 
nuation fumls, (.’)) Savin;; institutions. 

The r(‘j)lies to the inpuiry conc-ernin;; what tlie railroa<ls are doiii;; in these 
directions at the inesent turn* came in response to the ipiestion, “What foriu.s of 
company relief ami insinance or hmieticial as.sociafions are snppoiti'd in jiart or 
in whole by the company'''" Tins imjniry, addressed to 02 railways, brought 
replies fioiii 10. whx'h operati* 112.353 miles of line and employ 033.023 employees. 
On 27 of th(‘se -10 loads. K'juo.sentni;; 01.158 mih'S of line and 323,;k>t) employees, it 
would seem that nothin;; liad been done directly by the eoin])anies, although some 
relief organizations had been establislied on at h'a.st 4 of thc'.se roads, but were 
supported entirely h\ the eontriluitionsof tlie einjiloyees The replies from these 
1 roads are as follows 

(1) The Kdiisns Cttii, Fort /Scott (uul McinpJiis /fen/rom/.—For the care of sick 
and injured emidoyec's “ The Eni])loyees’ Hosjutal As.sociation " was formed, and 
is hupport-ed by contributions from tlie em])loyee.s. those* receiving $50 per month 
or more paying 50 eeuis per montli.and those receiving less than $.50 and over $4.99 
per month, 35 cents 

(2) The Missonvi Paajir Ixoih/uin —The only relief association connected with 
the company is that of the hospital ilepartnient whicli is. liowever. entirely sup¬ 
ported by the empPiyees. 

(3) 2'he Northeni Pacific RaHivai/ Coinpmiff.-^OfticcY*^ and employees have an 
organization called “The Northeni Pacific Beneticial Association,” a self-support¬ 
ing institution, having hospitals at Braiiierd, Minn., and Missoula, Mont., with a 
large staff of pliy.stcians and surgeons at all important points. 

(4) TheOinjvn Railroad and yacajation f'o/upaa//.—Free medical and surgi¬ 
cal attendance and hospital privileges furnished to all employees in consideration 
of a deduction of 40 emits each from their monthly pay. These four roads oper¬ 
ate 12,704 mih*.s of line and employ 4.5.992 men. Another road, the Boston and 
Maine, has organized a relief association, but the cumpany does not contribute to 
its support. 

The thirteen railroad companies reporting some form of relief association in 
which the company participates are as follows: 
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(1) The Atchwon, Topehi and Santa F6 The company oper¬ 

ates a liohpital asHociation which i.s maintained by and operated for the benefit of 
itH employee.H, wlio Huh.s('n])e niontlily toi(ssup]>ortona oasis fixed by the amount 
of salary wliieli tliey receive. The railway company has furnished ^?ronnd and 
erected hospitals located at various convenient ]K)intH alon^ the lino which have 
been donated to the hos])ilal ass()ciati(»ii. and which association is just about self- 
8upportin^^ Aside from this theie aie nt) relief orinsurance organizations. 

(2) The Atlanlic (hicsf Une Hailnuol ('onipinn/ has organized as a department 
of tlie service “ The Atlantic (’oa'-i Line ibdief Ih'partment.” 

(d) The Chesapeake and Ohio Raiheaif ('ompanij.—TXnd railway company has 
furnished fnr the use of its empli)yees 2 liosjutal buildings and grounds which 
cost $ht,000, ami bears the cost of maintimaiic** of the same 'Hu* railway com¬ 
pany has also Inniislied for the use; of its employees 0 Y. M. (’. A. buildings and 
grounds, and beai s the cost of maintenance of same, 

(4) The (Ai/eaijo and Kadern Illinois Railroad Oompanij .—This company sup¬ 
ports in part an accident insiiramte departtiKud Tlie amount of thesup]»ort can 
not be detinibdy stated for any time. Tlie company i.ssues a policy ])iovidingcer¬ 
tain iK'iiefifs to employees in cum^ of aecnlent or to lla ir families incoeof death. 
T*remiums are foileeted for tins insnianee on angular scliednle, Thisdeiiartment 
was put in operation ffiuie I. I.slid, ami is not, selt-sustaining. but the c<»mpany]iays 
all deficits. The company has also <Iistiibiited SI .000 dunng each of tlie past 2 
years among dt'serviiig employees who ms-ded [(eciiniai y as''i,stam-e. and coiitriii- 
utes to the suppoi t of railroad Y. M (h A's The company als() h.is a corps of 
local surge ms atdifb'rent jiointson tlie road, who render free scrvici- to employees 
m <-ase of accident. 

{•)) The Chieaiio, Rnriiniilon and dninej/ Railroail Coinpaiii /pioviding 
iieuraiice for its em]doyecs, and lias oi i;aui/-ed wlial is known as •• Tlie Ihiiling- 
toii Voluntary Heln^f Dejtai Imeiit ' as a de[)ai tment ot the service. 

(6) The Cleri'lainl. Cinrinnaf/, Chtentjo and S(. J,onis Raiheaij .—Theie is a 
inutual iii.snr.inc<‘ company known as ••The Ihg Kotiv Mutual Insurance CVnii- 
]iany,“and such mnploM'esot tin* company as desiie may bec<uiie meniheis. Imt 
it is not compulsory. The laili'oadcomiiaiiy eontiibutesto its .sup]»orr.hy making 
u]i the annual deli<-it should tlieie hi' any, 

(7) The Illinois Central Railirat/ (‘oiiipanii.- The company has had under con¬ 
sideration for some } ears \)ast tlie (piestlon of ]iloVlding lellel ter its employees 
in case of sickness and support in old a;;e, hut niito the pievcnl, time has not 
estahlislied a general system to meet tliese comlilions It has, however, or. its 
Loui.sville division, at Paducah, Ky,. a ]io-,pi(.i] tonnded hy tluo-ooperationof the 
eniploye«‘s of that ilivisiou and llie comi>any winch foimeily owned the linetliat 
is self-supporting, is of much liemdit to th(> emi)loye('s of that di\ ision, ami is an 
institulion in wlncli they take pride. The company has also made anangements 
witli a siioiig accid<‘nt.-nisuiam-(‘ company wlierehy the most favot.ihle lates are 
obtaineil lor its employees on the entiie system. Sinci' iMay. tlie company 
liaa jiiit piomineiitly Indore its emphtyis's a piaetical pl.ui wlierehy tljey can su\ 
small sums of money tiom liudr wiges and buy shares of tluM-ompaiiy s stoi'k. 
the company allowing them all tlie lime they may want to pay for the stock 
by tlie payment of interest at tin* late of 4 per cent per annum on the deferred 
payim'Tits. and witli tlieo[)ti(*n of witlidrawnig on demand tlie money so deposited, 
with iiccnusl interest thiu-i'on. This otipoitnmty to he<'oim‘])art owners in the 
property of thecoiniiany has been availed of bvall elas,sesof employi'es. On June 
30,1000,3,000 sliaresof 1 iK'company’sstock had been purchased and ])aid for under 
this plan, the average cost to the ]mrchaser having lieeii :•^08.13 per sliaie. The 
present market jinci' of the stoedi is about $I 10 per sliare. 

(8) The Southern Raeifte (hinipani/.—Tha (toni[»any maintains a hospital d«‘part- 
ment. Its meinheis eoninhnte dO cents a immth, the com[)any managing the 
department, tnrnisiiing offiee loom free, transportation, .nid collecting and 
accounting for the funds ftee of charge 

(0) The Te.easand Raeifie Railirai/ Company .—This company has hospitals for 
the benefit and use of siidv and injmed employees. whi<;h are partly supported hy 
deductions from wages of em])Ioyi‘es. the balance being made up by thecompanv. 
also, it has arrangements witli various accnhuit comp.unes whereby the employees 
are insured at n-asoiiable rates and under as l.ivorable terms as possible. 

(10) The Pennsijleaiiia Railroad ('oinpany.—The comir.my has established and 
contributes to the maintenance and support of a relief, insurance, and beneficial 
department for emidoyees, known as “The Pennsylvania Railroad voluntary 
relief dejmrtmeni," and also entiridy maintains a pmision department and has 
in operation an employees' saving f mid 

(11) The Denver and Rio Grande Radroa<l Company.-—Thu Denver and Rio 
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Gnmdo Railroad (' nn]».uiy Roli»*f Association jirovidc-. jiKnlical <*aro 

and attention to any »‘m]dovi‘ •, .ni r*‘(|nost. cuher at ins liom.' or in the Inispital-i 
of tile .i>.sin-i<nion at <litTer-nt points on tlie road. Toi wliudi achaj^''eoi .■»<) 

cents a niontli is deducted t'loni tlie \vay;e8 ot all i‘in])loye'--^, 

{V2} The limit Si/sicni i>l' /\<o/irn//.s-.—The Plant S_\>t.iii Utdief ami Hosjntal 
Di'jiartinent. with siek and other henetits. lurdual attention and !lo^pltal^ sup¬ 
ported liv eontnhution.s lioin railroail ami eniploye(‘«. 

(id) Tin- Ldiujh I'n/h///i'n//root/roi/z/^oyo/ha^ inaui^niated a ndu'l tundl'oi llie 
benefit of ]»er-% )ii> in the l•m])loy of the fiehn^ii Valiev .iml a^^m i.iteil < ompanies. 
It IS maiut.iim-d 'i\ \ oltiul.iry coni rihulion-^ 1 1 om sueh pi a -mui-' ami 1 lom the eoni- 
panies tlienise]\e>. 

Tliese Id ro.eU aie .unoiii: the lar;;er railnt.ul em poiations of ilie (onntryand 
Opel ate IH.p.C) miles of hue andeiuplov .tn;i (it; l men 1) ml it les, maiiv ol tiie roads 
which rejilieil I hat I h"\ did notiiiUL- hy w.iy ot diieci > omp.in> i ehei. }ia\e on their 
lines orufanizations ot then employees for hospital and otliei leliet jmipo.ses. Imt 
sustained entirelv hv (lie employees; even m smdi cases thi' i-om)ianies usually at 
iiTe),nilar inler\,ils rontrilmie somethin;;, either hv tcdts of :;round or nieinoVial 
hnildin;;s, especialh to llie hospital associations 

I Accident ineuiance — Taking 'ip hn fuither iliseussnui tlu' various loiins 
of compan\ i eliet nidn i [eil in the aliove i epli-'s. we lia\e fiis| of all to diseuss the 
in ovisnui m.ide lor aecideui in an ance ot r he coinpames alre.idv ineiilioned. that 
of the ('liica.uo and E isici u IIIniois Raihoad < 'oinpanv is wot th\ of s[)e<'ial men¬ 
tion. heeause the eomp.inv Us.'lf a]i]),irenl Iv <mi i les the iiisin aiici' Tin* eompaiiy 
issues a ])ohcy pio\ idiiu; I u eoilam heiielits iii ease of aeenleiit and for eeiiain 
death heuetits p.LVahle 1o 1 he families of then emplovees in ease of deatll Tile 
tollow'im; aie the samjile loi ms ot apjiln at mu bl.mks .uid i ri i ificales tor these 
Uolicies: 


I I' -1 oSK 1 -i ic <'K\| 

Hi aU. iu I • - V.k\— ,s| 7 ,, 

I lirii li, ,i|‘|'!\ Im I hr rill, I'M aii'l 11 IlhiHii- l; elin.i.h xiiipuio i<.i Jill ai < kIi 1)1 Jii'.iiii inr 

V, nii'l I - a"' 'I s,nci ( Mill], iii\ icp .I'U.iiii • |m| III, I hr [,|, III 11 nil Ml, I. in n itm i h r s|,..( iin-il 

iina I iii;o-e (o a.. ,,[,t s.nU |»ili( \ •■iihiia I Im all il' rMiiilii .I |iin\ i-i,,ns 

liralli Ih-s iiiii|,,t sii, )i |,Mlir\ 11 .IIP 1 m 1 ,. Ilia,I, |,a'..ih|i |m - - - II viiiMvi III. .,|||in\is.' 

|m iii\ l.-a 11 irpi I iitiil u I .• 

I Ih ' h\ aill hot I/I a r I ilii, < I tin |,a S iiiti''h I mI '•! Ill I Mill [, .lie. (o n.'ihii t fiiim iii\ |,a \ lan h iiiniitli, 
'll lull, , • 1 slial I n ni.i III 111 I 111 o i. r ui -aid i miip.' n \ airl nn I il --in li pulii \ shall hr i him c-leil [.\ 

'■'Oil... 111 ,11 I MrOiiiii , w ii h III. |,iM\ isiMii- Ml.I ,,Nr : . . iii Mf no usual inmiMiU uani ' 

t'ln Ml. |,ui j.Ms, s Ml >11, h iiisiiiaii. ,■ 1 In 1. h\ a;4i. |> | [nil s shall hr , lai-iiii I.'.l h> he no Usual 

Iiiuiillil\ Uiujrs ami tin 11 )„ I In' I, oo l.T I In i .nui.iii iimii .n all ni. 111111110 ami hrimiils tn hr pan I 
Uinlrl slit || pmIi, \ 

Mj^lniluo-- I iiipi.,\. ,1 as- 


U\Ti— o|. PKI Mil M 

(Ulirr im n, s(ai imIi m.'ii )ms-i h”! 1 . ..inlin (m •. mw . 1 nn ii n n.| ll.miin'ii . . p. 1 mil I i>f uiwi's 

|■'Il■t^;||| Main lin 11 .,ml s\; it. him n •.< ji.T , cni 

AII I'lin rs 1 p, 1 . . 111 

Ot) I'll! iil>i)ir ml iimO s|r,| tii> Mui, iiaiii.’ in mil il In . .m ni. )l In' t an m.l vm 1 ir, In- iiiiimI 
nutkr Ills mark .\ hi. h ntiisi I,.- u n m -si-.] 


On Itl' \l> ( oN’IU rioNs ( \ Pi' M \AA 

l•<||m 1 I) s 


S-jM', lllMlllh 

_ 'I Ills Is h, ,■( Mil\ TIui!-> I,p'..\.'.l I,-, 111 . (tin \(.(1 v\l> K \.s| I'.RN IIJJNols ); , \|) 

Cl I'l r \ \ *1 as-, rrsalnii; ,11 Is iiis,ii I .| viihj. . 1 Im Mil MJinln mil- liiTriMnli. I im iiMnimil 

ak'iuiisi ai 1 ii.< Ills irsiiltiin; 111 iimliiv 111,110 m (|. alli 
^ |{\ t 111 ' Irriiis III Ills Ill'll Mill r '.i lU ni-urrd \\ 111 i.. . , ili rmu.'li Mm pii\ mas|. r <>l si ml < i,n aip i ami 

Ivislrili 1 Him,Is Jhiilnsnl ' oliipaiu mil M ;.nilar p,iv ila\s ,m 1 1 i 111 i as,- hn 'hall Mis(ani .n i n’lMilal 
'lijiii \ al an\ Mnir alP 1 1 In il.iln In ir,.| ami w liilr Im irmailH 111 (hr riiuili.v nf sant ri.iii|aili\ 1 iiii,.-s 
Mils < ri l.ln .Mr shall hr siHiin I I am rh . 1 , as In I riiia I lri pi<r\ nil il) 1 hr li>lli»v\ hriii Ills 

1 III (, 1 '.' 01 ao'iili,iilal injm \ im( i.'siiliiii;; in <|r.Mli mij. It.iIf of In- usual w,i;;rv .liiriiij' sin h imir 
(iml r\ri. iliii- liCy wrrks 1 as li,'-li,ill In (mIiiIK 11 ml mo.om//,/ ./on/,/,,/ „// /„/ 

III/in II. til- /„/,,/ III no null /n ,,,,,,/ the smii <.i <,in llmii-.oni .lolliirs Sin li h.'in li( slial I m.( in rnii,' 
Imr hr \ .ililr r'o rid .-ii pi 1'. niaimii nl i < i Min atr i>i ,iMnull 111; s|ir;;i nil us to < .»iisr<jiirnl <llsjil,iiii\ 
mill 1 hr I <1 Miiralr of Ihrln.al sti i>;roii ni ilm c|iir,ii;o jiij.l I'-astmi Illinois lltiilroait ('imihuny slnill 
nrfrnniiir tltr prnoil nl sm h ilisahilil\ 

u In <u'r of 111 I iilriilal nijur\ n sill 1111;: in <iraih,-of uisiiml, if siirvi vin^, ullH'nusr the IcKal 

rrjirrsriiluUVrs ol Mini iiisiirrd, will rn ri\ r oiir-hiilf of Ins usual \v,i;;(‘s foj oiir \, ur (h ss sii,'li union ills 
jw.simll lm\e brrii (o said iiisinrd In rrasoii of sm-li iii iur\ .liuiii^; In- liiriiiiiri. said < ouipiiny 
will also pav finicTuI rvpriisrs am I dm tor’s lulls t not rxr.'. .1 ..iir homli. <i dollars i, //„• /,,/„/ In no 
flint to ijt"il tin; sum oi our tlmusai'd d.iliars 

For thr piiriMisrs of this iiisurniirr it h lirn h\ iij;re<‘d I hai-dnll.i 1 prr iiiontli shall la- roiiNid- 

eroil to hr tlir usual Wiij'rs ’ o| .said insured, ami shiiil hr tin basis loi ilie i oUipiilaMon of all pre- 
niiunisand bmelits to !.<'(.md lu'r<'umUr 

Such bonetlLs filiall not arcrue except for a.-rnU nial injtirv siislAined by Raul insiirrd ninlr hr ie 
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adiuilli/ rui/iuiid in Ihr ^rrirp of mid comptiny, nor iinleHn Immedmti! notico of such Injury shall be 
f;lvon liyMilit Insured (o his superior oflicer 

No benelilsslmll menie heriMiiuler for any injury that may hcsiisUiined hv ‘■niil liiMired by reason 
of the art ol (iod, oroi aecKlent oeeurrliiK as tlie result of a riot or ntlier violation of law 
TfiiH uiaiiKuin'ili^y not roirr iiijiinjnJ ivhir/i tln rr ix ut> nxthlr mmk on Hu- lioih/ 

Wheiievi r-aid liisiireil sluiil etiau|,M' his employment iiishkI eom(>uiiy's servu'e lie must make appli* 
eaiion fora new I'ercitleale 

Sahl I'ompany r.'servesthe ntflit to eaneei this l•e^tlneale at any lime. pro\lded that tliirli days’ 
liotK'i* of Mieh eaiieellation be Kiveii to said insured iiy written notfee deliveied to him. or b\ printed 
noliecK posted on Ms various liiilletin boards, ami at tlie stations on us radroad 
Tills eertlti<-aCe is issued in aeeordanee with the ap|>lieation of sunl insured ami bears same elate 
Dated at tlhieugo, Illinois, this-day of .1 line, IWi 


(hiK'AI-O ANI) Kl.srEKN Il.I.INOIS RaIUIOAIi ToXI'ANV, 


This <x'rlillea((‘ a ill not be valid iinle‘ 
b\- 


(^ninierslKUMl 


ss eounlersjj^'iied 


■.’<1 tind Tn'iHUJcr 


Ah (ilft'tidy stilted in llio loply <ii' lliis iMmp.my. ijnotml aliovo, the coiiijinn;, 
makns itself liabln tor nil didints, itiaMiiiu !i ;is lius foi in of iiisurajifo is not mH- 
sustaniiiij; on tint basiH of tlu* pioiniunis clniiKt'd, imlicutial on liio application 
hlanks. Tint department was put in ojioiation Juno I, IsiKl. and up to January 1, 
11)01, tin* company iiad contnbiUttd tin* sum of .'fid.OOo dO over and alnivi* i>rciainm 
receipts. 

The Illinois Central Kailrotnl Company hits siniiily nnuh* at i an;fements with a 
strong accidenl'insnranct* company wlieieby tin* nn»sf lav< a able tales iiie-.htained 
for its enniloyees on tlie entiie system. Thesann'islnn- ui the Texas and Pacilic 
Railway Company. lilatiy lailway cciiijuinies urge tlnii i mployees to cany poli¬ 
cies in life and accnlml insunnct* companies, in some east's the railway cor¬ 
porations collect the premiums on tliese jiobcK's by dediieling i h,* amounts from 
the wagt'H of tin* enijiloym's, banding them ov.-r to the iiisuiain e companies. The 
Ann Aibor Railroail inniiies all (‘m[)loy<‘es in tlie tram st‘i \ ice lo carry sucli poli- 
ci(‘s in a regular siieeihed insnianei'eonipuny. Tlu* (.hiieinn.iti. New Orleans and 
Ttixas Pacific Railway lor soiin* yeais past has ('iicoiiiaged vaiimis accident and 
life insurance companies to <1 i business on its roads, assmliut; tliem in seeming 
as many pohcH's as jiosMble, and collectin.g pienimiiis witlnml charge. It was. 
fnrtlu'nnore, announced on July \ 2, IH'dT, that the reei'iverof the lojul had arranged 
Witli the Railway Ollicials and .:Ac< ident As.soeiation. ot Indian.ipolis, to issin^ 
policies of insnianci* upon fin* conductius. eiigineeis. tiienn*n. brakenien. bridge 
carpenters and sigii.ilmen, yanhnen and foremen in its (‘inploy, at the regular 
rates, and that the laii way company wouhl, until lurther noiico, pay Jo jier cent of 
the premiums named in tin* polieit's. Kmployees aie not compelled to insure, but 
it they do they are obliged to pay only .m per cent of the regular premiums. All 
occu})utions in the railroad sc-rvico are classified, and the prennurns vary with the 
degree of liazardness of each class of labor.' 

Tlie Railroad Gazi'tteof November J, IS!)!), gives an account of tin- plan adopted 
by tin* Chicago and Alton Railroad Company, in winch it says: 

The (hiicHKo and Allen has nolilietl itsouiphoees timl u will ni«l tlieiii in s,x-iiniig lih' (iiid accident 
instiiniK'i' The terms on w lueli lliis is to be done me .'■et loi th in ii ciiciilm a Inch rends 

•'The coinpuiiy has ciitered into a coiitnuT uilh (he .Ttiin laic Iii'Iiuhk c ('(»iniimi\. of Hartford, 
Coiia , (lie largc't coini^niliy in the I'nilcd .stales issuiuk both life and am mIciu policu'. x licu-by nil 
cini>lo\ccs limy obtain in.siiiancc upon inosiffuoiable Icriiis To md its ciiiidoi ecs to '•ecure the’best 
aecldeiiL insurance at tin*lowest iales, thecdininuo will bearoiie-hailoi ihepiciiiinm of tlie in.suranee 
<-olupally for nil coiuluetors. baKltaKiniieii, brakenien, eiiKmcers, lirciiieii, l>i idee carpenters, aiul janl- 
Irirenieit and .'Wilehiiien. and for all other oiuplo\ees, on account oi ilu' l<o\ intes oi j>renii'iin to 
them, It will hear ;i 0 ficr cent o| the preiiiliini In I'omicctioii with tins accident insurance the man- 
asciiimit lias also provnled for the issuance to those of Its eiJiplo\e<'s uho m.u desue it, a term life 
Isilicy, insuring for a leini ot not e.’ccccding five \cais, the emplovcc a^nuiist death from iiatnral 
ciUisc.s, and in aid of tlic cinplovec dcsimig the icrni lilc |)olic\. the coin pa n\ will bear one-half of 
the pteiiunui tor the lir't year, the cm[>ln\ ce pa\ ini' ihe pi cm i uni lni nil siilt-c(|U'’iit \cars during the 
tel 111 'I'll IS term lite policv, how ever, will be issued on Is to smUi as lioM an acei<lt'iit policy in the 
.Ktiia Lile liisiiniiiee <‘om(>any, as pros idi'<l lor b_\ t liis . oiiipaiis, and lor I he sanic amount Tlie 
management olfers Ibis oppoitiinils (ills m no respei't eompnisorsi, belicsing Itie laithful service 
ol It.' cmplovi'es, III all ileparlmeiils. warrants it in remlernig them substantial aid in the protection 
ol tlieii iHiiiilies and of (liemselv<*s ” 

Tlie Union Pticific Rtiilroad Company lia.s also recently put into force (Janu¬ 
ary 1, a plan whereby its employees obtain accident insurance policies partly 
at the expense of the company. The company pays one-tliird of the prcuimm for 
those in the most hazardous occupation and one-fourth of the premiums in all 
other cases where the cost of tlie insurance is lower. 

iSce article on niotlicrhmid Keliof ami hisnmnceof Uailwav Km[>lo.\ecs,h\ i'rof M R Johnson, 
Inimr hnllctm, .Inly, lsi)8. 
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Enpecially in .institiration of tliis kiiiil of inHuranoe. aiul.indoHl. applirablo to 
all forma of com^iany reli(‘f, it may 1»<* said that railroad men as a class m^ed some 
atimulua to make them protect themsclv(‘H properly apiinst the risks of tlieir 
occupation and to enable thorn to overcoiiK* tin* obstatTos tiu'V sometimes meet 
with in apjdying for ordinary insurance. 

Asa class, the railroad employees are comparatively well ])aid. Many branches 
of the service reijuire a ceiiain de^^reo of intelli>feni e which entitles the poshos^or 
to good wagt's. But in spiteof thewonomically lavorablepoMtion of tin*gieater 
number of railrciad (‘uijdoyoes, they seem, as a class, to lx* proverbially improvi¬ 
dent and indispo.sed to systematic saving, unless liy means of some (piasj-oidiga- 
tory arrangement, such as dues to a bem'ficial soenUy. Tlieiritiin'rant life is not 
eouduciye of regular, tlirifty habits. Their w.iges v ary greatly.according to the 
fluctuating activity of tlie lines with which they are eonnectiMl. Formerly, wlnm 
accidents, sickness, or death, ix'snlting from one or the other, overlook the rail- 
vyay employee', this calamity was frequently allogether unpiepaied for: and i)ar- 
ticnlaiiy in the (•um* wliero a wife or family was d(‘i>endent upon llu' wag.ei'urmT 
the economic con.se(|Uences of such a mi.sfoit iiik' weie disastrous. Not only 
on account of th(' danger of accideni usually assuciuled with railway labor, 
and which, no doubt, leads th<' insiirance companu's to considei this oi-cnpation 
as liazardons. 1ml because oi tlii' ovposuK' of many lailioad employix's to the 
incbuneiicies of the wratiii'r in a m.inner adapted fo the contfiction of ilim's.ses. 
some piovision against ealamm la.s gmorallv Ix-en considered necessary. Such 
pi’ovision could, of couise. be iiMib' by i.olway omployees tlii'inselves. Tlie 
insurance conqianies. tlu' .savings liaiiks. tin' bejicfieial a.ss()ciati<ms—all thest' are 
op(‘n to tb(‘m lor this pnrpi^se Hallway em]»lo\«‘csare, however.a<'las.sby them- 
selvi's, with si>e( ial needs ami special i-onditions of c.\i.stcnc(‘; tliey are uatnrally 
drawn togi'ther by a community of intcicsts. Wlieie they lia\<^ seen lit to miter 
beneficial organizations, they have i-onseqiienllv drawn together into brothiT- 
hoixls exelusivi'ly organizeil for lailioad ini'ii- (mi eiigineets, for lirmmui. (‘tc. 
Th<‘S(> brothel hoods invariably lia\ asoiu'of lie ir ])nncipal ob.ieets, udief in ease 
of accid(*nt. siclaiess, or death.' Hesnles llic'C lu ot hei iioods and \ arioiis orders of 
lailway emplovi'es which ar«‘ doing good woi k in llieir res]x‘c{i\('fields of mutual 
assistanct*. tlieii' arc in the United Stati's nnmeions loi al oigamzatious whiidi 
furnish aid in a small way to railway cmidoyei's and their families. 

d’be geneial li"e and accident insiiiance companies chargi* for railroad enqiloyi'cs 
ratev wliicli aie almost piohibitive.and in connection with them the colb-ction of 
Ix'Ui fils is too often accom])ani<‘(l with delay, annoyaiKM*, and (‘xjx'iise. Nor do 
railroad employees treipiently palronize the imitnal Ixmefit as.s.xuHtions of a gen¬ 
eral characler. because many of tliem are unr<‘liable and not based on sound 
timmeial prim-ii>les. Towanl savings banks railroad men oftmi fe<’l a ci'itain 
mistrust, or aie ke])t fiomdepositing m them because of inconvenient location <ir 
want of I'aiMiliaiity with business metlnxls. 

II. Hospital relief.—Such reli(*f is one of the oldest forms, and is very general. 
It isfreipii'iitlv organized exclusively by tlu^ i*niployef*s tlx'niselves, but freiuiently 
With some aid fiom the companies. The usual ])lan is for ('inployees, under the 
direction of iIk* company, to toim an association toprovnlc Iiospital accommoda¬ 
tions for SK k and injured employees of certain clas.m s. Thecomiiany tlicudirei^tfl 
that a specific di'duclion from the monthly i>ay of employees in The.siudassi'.s be 
niade and tlien aids the hosjiital association, sometmu's with gifts of land or build¬ 
ings or botli, and sometimes l;y way of making uf) annual deficits to providi' the 
amount of relief actually n(>e<led. 

The rule.s of the Kansas City, Fort Scott ami Memphis Railroad Company 
Employees' Hospital Association as adopted August 1.181)7, declare that since the 
association has agreed to furni.sh necessary medical, surgical, and hospital treat- 
nient to such employei‘s of the Hs.sociated companies as may bo ill or injured while 
in the service, and to erect and iiiaintaiii hospitals for the use of such ill and 
injured, and sucli ]ilan having received the consent of the employees, a deduction 
shall be maiie on the pay rolls of each company from the pay of employees, as fol¬ 
lows. 50 cents per month when pay amounts to $50, and :15 exmts wtieii over $5 and less 
than $.50. The railroad comnanies a^^ee to contribute to the hospital aWdation 
the sum of $.500 annually. Ill and injured employees are entitled toliosnitalcare 
and treatment free of charge for a term not exceeding 1 year continuously,unless 
bypermission of the board of trusteesof such hospital H.ssociation,solong as they 
continue to obey the rules established for their protection and reipiire surgical or 
medical treatment. Foremen are supplied with blank certiticates. which, when 
filled out, entitle an employee to receive from the head of his department free 


See seciion lu of thi« report. 
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transportation ov(a' tin; (loinnany's liin^s to tlH‘ l)()si)ital, whit’h in dangeroufi or 
onioigoncy cast-s may hv telegraphed for. Minute instructions to condnetors 
of trains with r<‘fer<‘nco to summoning emergency aid from surgeons or getting 
injured cmnloyei's to the eim-rgeiu^y hospitals and finally to the general liospital 
are pn-scrined in the hook of rules. Employees are entitled to receive' medicines 
upon a presenpimn from a regular pliysician when forwarded to tlie hospital or 
nearest disjieiisary. provided the proper eertificate, signed hy the em])loyees' foie- 
man or HUp(‘rior officer, sliows that he is entitled to it, and provided also that no 
prescriptions for patent or proiirietary me(licin('SHro filled. Mi'dicim* is forwarded 
by tram without charge. Tln^ gemu-al hospital of the association is located at 
Kansas City, hut emerg<mcy hospitals are hKiated at Fort Scott, Kans.; Spring- 
lield. Mo.; Memphis, Tenn., and Diriningham. Ala., and in a(hlition to these there 
are a number of disjiensaries. 

The enijiloycits’ relief assiK-iation of tlie Denver and Kio (Irande Railroad 
Company in its constitution, revised SeideinlHU-. 1^00. luoviih's that menihers .shall 
pay monthly dues amoiiiMing to 50 criits for each emiiloyci*. pro\ uh'd those who 
Work less Ilian oiie-lialf a nmnth sliall pay onc-lialf the full rate, and those who 
work more than half a month sliall jiay the full rate. Such amounts are deducted 
from the }»av roll, but no payment is u'quirod in any month where there is no 
time reported u[>on the rolls for the emidoyee. The association is (MuitiTilled bya 
boaul of II tnistres, 0 of whom mu.st lie omployees, 2 each from the three 
departments, maclimery aiKlcanh-partment. engm(‘(‘ringandmaintenunce-ot-way 
dejiartment, and trans[)oi tation department. The general manager of the loail 
ap{)oinistlie addilional 5 Irusb'cs. all of whom .serve for one year. All ho.spitals, 
dispensaries, and m(‘dieal and surgical treatments, including furnishing of all 
medicines, an-, by llieinles and regulations, under tlie contiol and direction of 
till' medical dejiai t inent of tin' company. Sick and disabled em]>loyees are enti- 
th'd to tn'atmeiit tr(‘e of expense otlier than the monthly dues as i)iovide<l. Tlie 
liospilals of tlu'conipany aie governed by the rules of tlie liospitals association, 
which lias also power toeslablisli additional hospitals. The Ix'iietits ami relief 
fnrin.shed to all coiiti ilciling eiiqdoyees of the D<‘nvcr and Rio (Tvande Railroad 
are such as pn'scribed by the board of trustees in their by-laws and rules, pro¬ 
vided that th<! bi'indits and relK'f, as (‘numerated in the rules of the conqiany, a.s 
follows, ai«' gnaranb'ed. 

KIr^t Sick cinj>l(>\ CCS will lie treated at I lie liosjiitals (if llic nssociafidii, (ir at tlie <il 1 icc of tlic ni (‘(li¬ 
eu I .'•tali', l»\ t lie |>li\ siciaii's a Ik I -iiiircoiis oi ih,- ii'^sociulioii, fri‘c ot cliiir^ce. luovided, that relief shall 
he u It lilield, except as heieimiKei pro\ id( d, liiiiti in-iMiiH al!li( ((‘d w ilii < liioiili deea'-es oi di'casi'S 
('(UitMcled pT lor to ell (til IK e into I lie sen lee of (Ik‘ eoiii]iini \, hikI fiotii IIiom' adlieled w il li \ eiiereal 
ol coiiliiKiou-'H disease'., aial lioiil tliosc w liose sickness, dwiliililx , or dent I) ri'siilfs Iroiii into.xieaholi or 
the mt cm penile list' ol ,>.(111111 la lit-, 01 iiaieolies, 01 h\ thi' hand of jiisUee 

Sei'olid Kninloo'es diwihled h\ iieeldeiit will he ireated at llieir lioiiU's, if iirur tieahli', olherw ise at 
a lios|itla] of (he assoetalioii 

'I'llild Medicines W ill he lilinisla'd flee from (he dlsiielisaries of the as.sueiatloll on tlie prescription 
c»f any surgeon ol the iis'-tn uitioii 

Koi'trlli At points w heie iheie iiiai he no dispi'iisar) of the as.soeiiil)on aivi no eoinnaiiv plixsieiiin, 
ail reasonahh' expenses oi sj, k oi djsatiled einploxees at >,neli points for (reatineiU aiui na'diemes will 
he di'fraied fioin the tiiiid lieteh,\ cKated, oii older of till' chief stirK'eoii. pio\ ided. that it. in the 
opinion ol (ln'cliiel stii^n'oii. It ishd\istihle to r<‘ino\e 1 he iialieiit to all ass.,eiat loll ho.spital.in that 
CHS)' it shall lie done, olln'rw ise (lie liind ln'rehx erea(('<l shall not he lialili' for (lieexneiises incurred 

l''iftli Kiiiployees shall he en(i(le<l to lU'c viieeiliation Snialljio.x is a eonlHitioiis ihsease provided 
foi hy the minileipal antlioi itles, and will not he eaied for at the expense of (he assoeialion 

Sixth. No Kreatcr sum than Sz'i util he allow ('d from tlie reliel fiinii lor f'ineral exneiisi'sof deeeasi'd 
i“inplo\('es fioiii neeideiit in lino of diit\, or from siekiii'ss eontraeled diiriiiK eiiipioyment, ami that 
only in ease of neeessitj 

Si'V ('lltil Kinploi ees w ho .sliall hei oine ilUoxicHteil 111 the hospital, or heeoiiic insiilxirdinate to the 
rules llien'of, mav la- discharKed Iheieliom and excluded from the heneiits of die fund at onee, upon 
Itie orxler of the eliief siirKcou 

The Southern Pucilic Comptiny Inis ii hospitiil jmsociation organized on essen¬ 
tially the same plan as that .lu.st (Icscribcd. The contribution of 50 cents a month 
IS collected from all officials and emidoyees with the exception of Chinese and 
those (*xclud('d from all benefits by dnection of the chief .surgeon. The contribu¬ 
tion is due oil the third day after entering the employ of the company, and is col¬ 
lected tor that month and monthly theretifter by deduction on jniy roll; but 
contributions are not collected for time away from duty on account of sickness 
or injury aft(‘r the month in which saim' commenced. Benefits provided for con¬ 
tributors to the fund as subject to the regulations are: Hosjiital treatment, med¬ 
ical and surgical treatment outsidi^ the hospital, special treatment at the Hot 
Springs sanitarium, medicine and surgical dressings, artificial limbs and appli¬ 
ances. 

The North<‘rn Pacifit* htis a beneficial association whose object is the medical 
and surgical care of its members and provision for burial expenses at their death. 
It operates also tin* hosjiital of the Northern Pacific Railway at Missoula and the 
one at Brainerd for the gratuitous care and treatment of its members, but takes 

it 
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into these hospitals (ithcr jxTsons ns pay patients. All ofti(a‘rs and fin]doy<H*s ata* 
eligible to nu'inls'rship on approval of tin-board of nianagors. and ])ay monthly 
dues of (-(-nts when- the monthly compensation is li-ss tJj.in s,'o; .V» cents when- 
the monthly c<nnpensation is o\rr.$’jr) and les.s than liPOO. .si win-n- compensa¬ 
tion is over Sl(H) and less than S','00. and when* tin- monthly coni]n-nsation is 
ovcr$‘.?(IO. The dues are deducted from the montidy salary or wages of caehollicer 
and employee, but no n.iyment is re(inired when wage's are not reeene-d. Tim 
a.ssociation is (“dhtroll<-d hy a board of it) manag^-rs, ten ol’ wlnnn are eh-eled. one 
each by ten groups of »‘m])loye-c.s (combn-tors. br.ikemen. <‘tc . acting as separates 
groups),and eight ap])oint(‘d b\ tin- .second Mce-])iesnlcnt <if tln-e omiiany. Tln‘ 
eighteenth annual jejioit of tins assoeialion lortiie fiscal \ear ending June 
IhOO. sho\v<‘d r«‘(‘cii)ts tor tin- year amounting to and (‘.\]»-nse.s of .'fPti.dOO. 

leaving a surplus of neaily sJ't.ixm Tweiitwtwi* fliousand two bnndred and 
eighty-two can's were tn-ated dining fin- year. 

The Cln-sapi-ake and < )iiio Itailw.iv < 'oiiipany has furnished for the n.si' iit its 
employees two Intspital bnilding.s and giomnl". "Tinsconii»any. ‘ dt < 1aicl Ml. 
Melvilh- E. Ingalls.iiresidoiit ol Uk- (’le\elaiiil.('hicago. (hiicinn.iti and St. Tami.-. 
anil of tlie (’liesuiH-ake .Old ('liio liailmad < ^niii»anies, m Ins te-'limony befoi e t In- 
Indiislnal (’ommission m (s',in. • Ims had lattn-r mteresimg and siiei-essfiil I'e.siills 
with Its hospital sy■^telll Onr g<-neral man.iger g< >t vetv much inteiesied m il 
and he took It up with the heads of tln-se dlftel cut hi of liel lioixls and their 1 ejn ('- 
se-ntatives. and ttiey a|)]»')itil<'d comiiiiU'cs wineh examined into lie- dirtereiit 
systems Tliey tin all agi ee<l to it and 1i xed a torin ol assessment on thosi* f liat 
bi'longi'd We ga\e them .a hospital at Cliltr-.n l-'oi ge winch <-os1 ns s?.') ouo. and 
wlneln I think, is as eomplete ,1 ln.s])ital ,is t lieie is ni .Amet lea l‘l\e) \ boily that 
can be IS sent there, .iiid mcdi<-niea.nc <livtnbilled 1 1 oiii then- Th<'> liaxe a good 
surgeon and ti allied nm-es, ft li.is hi t-n i uinnn-j; iiow I'oi' 1 wo veaj s. and wt- an* 

establishing 111 .'IK lies at other pla( es ft li.is lo.illy ... a woudeifnl suc<-(‘ss.'' 

The hospital is m.nijtame<l by as.sessmriit on the emplo_\c-s. taken tiom their 
wages, and \’ar\ing fiom .sd, jiaid !)>' the ]nrsnlent. down to 10 cents on somi* of 
the mm 'Memberslnji. bowevel . is <iptional. il entilh-s to the ]i| iVllegrs <0’ going 
to the hosjntal and lieing taken < a -- ol until discii.uged liy the siiigeon. witlnmt 
any cliaige Membn s mav al -o have medieines sent to Ihrmat iheieqin-stof the 
local surgeoii'. ft they an- in,)Uie<l at a distance fiom tin- hospital, arraiigc- 
m< 'ts have lict made b\- wlneli jnu.ite leopil.ils take care of them, and the 
ex].'-i se is ])aid <iiit of I he I niid, which li.is ali'c.niy aei iimnlateil a surjiliis. 

Til-' New Yolk Cenliai and Itinison Ri\ej Uadr<>ad ('onipany. wlioso lines inn 
tin ongh a thickly settled coimti v well siipidied with hospitals at all points, lias 
made arrangements witli nnm<-rons liospitaU liy which in.pired men ari- t.ilo-n 
care of. 

Tilt- Illinois (’entral Iv’ailroad ('onqianv iias a liosjatal toiimh d by ijie c-ojH-ia- 
tioii of 1 ho t-mployet's ol its Loins\ ilit- Division and fin- company winch formerly 
owned the line. Tins liosjntal w selt-sup[)i>i I iiig 

The Ort-goii Railroad ami Naxigation ('omnan\' furnishes In-e medical and 
surgical atlt-ndam e and lios]iit.il pimlegt-s to all cnijdoyct-s m < oiisideration ol a 
deduction of 10 ct-nts each tioin their monthly jiav. 

Tin* T(‘xas and Pacitie Railway (’ompan\ h.is lios]»itJils lor tin-beiietif and use 
of sick jind m.iurcd employees, winch are pai llv snppoited by deductions from 
the wages of employees, the balance l»emg m.ide nji bv t he comi'anv. 

Tlie Missonii Paeitic Railway Company ii.is a hosjatal deparlm»-iii entirely sup¬ 
ported by employ(-es. 

Tlie reguhitions of thesi-a.ssoeiations pist emimerated almost invariably state 
tbiit no relief is due to persons alllicted wil li cliroinc tlist-usos. or diseases eontracted 
])ri(>r to entrance into the .serxiceof flu- raili oad company Relief is bki-wise wilh- 
lield, exce])t in snt'eial cases, fi om thov,* allhcteil witli xeiiereal or contagious dis¬ 
eases. and from those whose sicknes-.di-abilit \. or deulh results from intoxication 
or tin* intemperate usi* of stimulauts or narcotics, or hy the hand of jnstici-. 

III. Railway relief departments.—However creditable and important railroad 
hospitals may he. it can not be maintained that they arc a sutliciciit guaranty 
against the niisfoitunes due to tin* .sickness, disablement, or death of railroad 
employees. For there are other.s dependent ui>on the wage-i-aim-r, whose c-co- 
nomic position becomes di.sastrons when lie is unable to liintisli tin-m with the 
means of subsistence. No matter how well the sick or injnn d employee mav he 
attended to, or how freipK-ntly the company or hospital association may help 
in case of death to bear the exjiense ol Ins bmial. the wife and eliildn-n, or per¬ 
haps the mother and fatlier. to whose supiiort he contnbuli'd. will oftentimes 
fall into dire want Hence the gi-rx-ial desire among railroad employees to secure 
financial aid in case ot sickness or accident and to obtain a life insurance that 
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would ])rotocl tlu'ir <1o})en(lonts uKaiiiwt want. Any scheme for complete ])ro- 
iccl.ion prompt, and Hiibstantial Ixmefits—must apiwal to them stronj^ly. 

Con.sidrratiniis of tliiH sort h'd lliem to perceive the advantaKCs c.stabli.shiim l)y 
periodical ]»aymcnls a fund destined to counteract the disastrou-s economic effects 
of death or involuntary unemployment caused by injury or disease. Under the 
intelli^'cnt j,oiidanc(* of railway officials some of our railway systems have taken 
the matter in band and led to the formation of so-called railway relief depart¬ 
ments. The.so “ deiiartments/' which j^enerally form part <»t the railway service, 
rei)n‘.s(uit tho application of tin* insurance principle to railway employees, with 
the puri)ose of enablmj' tlnun to (xmtnbute definite sums from their montlily 
wa^tt'H to a fund a(1minist<‘red by tlu! dej)artinent for tlie benefit ot its members. 
Before the passat'o of tint law of l8!iH, momberslii{i in .some of these relief depart¬ 
ments was com^ml.sory upon all persons entciiUK tb*“ emjdoy of the railway com¬ 
pany; now, by the i)invisionsof tliat law forbidding compulsion, they are at least, 
ostiuisildy, voluntary orjianizations. 

PhilanthropiimuotUM'M hav(‘perliaps played some pait in determining railway 
com[)ame.s to (‘sfablisb relief departments. It is ]»robabl<*. bowt'vi r. that an intel- 
liLjent, broad conception of the interi'sts of the company has been more potent 
in tlii.s direction. “ Tlie directors of some railways, at least," say,s Piof. Emory 
R. .lobnson, of tiu' University of Pi'nn.sylvama,' “became coiuinced that the 
best interests of tln^ roiids. even wlieti tbeMi interests were viewed sti ictly from 
a business standjioint, rispined that the employed should be (smui'etisl with the 
companies they sei ve by soiiu! other bond than that createil by the iiaymcnt of 
current waj,^es. and the roni])anies thus ve.ili/.ed that their /^U'ater ^""*1 reiiuired 
them to identify as fully as jiossibb* their own and tlnur employees'intm-ests. 
Ind<‘(‘d. in this way only is it possible to cieate such an esiuit do coi’iis as make.s 
stukes impossible and prompts iiitm to their einiiloyers the liiehesl possible 
j^rade of .servici'. In Mr E. P. Ripliw, ;;eneral mana;^'er of the Obicai^o, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, stated tliat the oliject of tiio i-omtiany in 
r'stabhsliin;.? a lehef de])aii.meiit was to mialde its t“m[)loyees to make ]jrovisj()n 
for tliemselves end families at the least jiossible (uist to them m tli<' event of sick¬ 
ness, accident. or deatli. The company lias cstabh.slied tliis <[ep.n tment not only 
because it bus tlie interi'st ot its emjdoyees at iieait, but becMiise it believes tiiat 
th(' department will serve to letam and attiai-t a ^ood eluss of (‘inployees, lessen 
till'amount of disconU'iit caused by im])roviden<-e, dimmish 1 lie amount of liti- 
jijatioii iiM'Uses of aeeident, and iiiereasi* llie ^ood will of tho employees toward 
the eomjiany and llieir eotitidenee m tlie i,oiod will of tbecomp.my toward tliein." 

A. TIestoUV .v.M) oim \.m/ vtion ok Ki'.iai'U-’ dkcautmhnts.— Most railroad com¬ 
panies, will'll an employei' is di.s<ibled. maki' it a point to tind him a ])laee in tlu'ir 
employ which bo can till notwiMistandini; this disablement 'I'he loss of an arm, 
for e.vample, would ineapaeitato him lor baid labor, and in such an event tho 
company would ^'ive him a position as watchman or sometliin^- of tliat sort. It 
has lieen a ^-(‘mM-al practice to colleet voluntary subscriptions fiom fiien<lsand 
assiK'iates wdien an employee meets with disablement or death; and as a rule the 
corporations make contributions iii aid of needy employees or their dependents, 
(‘,s])ecially when a man has been in Iheir employ for a lon^Mimo. 

TliO insiiflieieney of .sncli anani^ements, liowever, was lon^ a;?o felt by the 
employees and tlie mana^i'meiit of a number of our most imnortant railroad 
systmiis, particularly in view of the successful organization and effective working 
of systematic rehof'de]iartments in connection wifli Britisli, Continental Eiiro- 
p(‘an, and (’anadiau railways. As eaily as lsr>0 theie wore relief assoi'iations of 
this kind in England. The Canadian (irand Trunk Railway organized an 
eiuplovees' accident insurance assoeiation in 1^73. 

Bdlinnorc and It si'cms that tho tir.st organization of this nature in the 

United States, in comiectiou witli a great railroad sj'stem.w'as tlie Em])loyees’ 
Relii'f A.ssoeialion of tho Baltimore and Ohio Company. l)r. W. T. Barnard, of 
Baitimore, who liad made a careful examination of similar .schemes as luactiiA'd 
in oth«‘r eountries, was chiefly instrumental in tho establishment of this associa¬ 
tion on Mav I, IHSO. Membership was at first voluntary for officials receiving 
over .$3,000’annually and those whose duties did not expose them to accident. 
Later iiK'mlH'rship in tho association w'as made compulsory iipon^overy person 
promoted or wiuientenal the permanent employ of tlio company. Since tho pa.ss- 
age of the United States arbitration act of .Tune I, ISDH, such compulsion is pro- 


Un tiu' niilluim nf (he n<.'(.aHnu'iil ..f bil>or. No S. .Jniman. 1 H 97 , article on '•Rinlwuy relief 
(U'i'iu liiKSit'-,” 1'. 41 . I'loiis.'or .lohuMiii liHs iiImi ilisciisscd the ciirU tiintory of raihvity relief cloi'urt- 
iiietiK ill a paper 111 (he AnimN of (In-.imenenii Vemleiin of Political and Soeiat Science, 

vol. V, p. t'.’!. It i** not Mi'ee.'-Niry lien: to more than hricHy refer to that plia.se of tho qucbtlon. 
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hibited. th<‘ ciiuctnient of this l.iw. iiulf tho departuK'iits tlion in oxistoiu'o 

had couipiilsory ninuln'rship. wlnlo (liouiher?, \v«*n* vnluuUii v. TlnM-hartcr 
the Baltimore uinl Olno assodathm. of M.i\ ;{, 1HH2, was ivpcahMl in isss; wlim - 
upon the railroad company on Mardi l.*». iSNt). <‘j,tal)hshed andirf drpai tiin'iil as a 
re^i^tlar part <tf its seiViee, assumini; lltc liainhties of the ah.MK5iution, condndinff 
its existence, ainl rcH’civiiig into iiirmlicrship about 5>.‘> jier cent ot tliosc wlio 
Indon^ed to the ass(K iation. l e. lb bo out of 2t),(UlC 

’■ At first tlie raihoad company p.u<l all the o])eratinK' expeiisi's of tlie associa¬ 
tion, hilt wlien the peiiMon tVatui-' wa-. uMnsiuceil aliout October, IHSP tlu' I'oiu- 
])any ceased to jiay the opera’,iiii; oxpcn winch since ilien have Imm-ii ]iai.l from 
the c<)utrilnit)ous of meuibci^ while ,i iioiiituiof flu* amount formerls ])aid by 
the company loi op«‘iatin^ •‘.xpriiM'^ w.ts .ip]>lied to tin* paymnit of peiiMous," ' 

The old as^ociaticm contt inplated .m I'laboiafe aimuily and siipi'miiimation 
scheme in connection wnh iho oidinaiy icliet featnies. Imt tins was a failure; 
and afterwaids tin* present pniMon featme. which is vny Miui>le and by no 
means as compi(“lH‘nsiV(\ was f>tablislir<l Tin' dcjiartimml is now «iperated as a 
department of tliecompan\ sseixice Tho company Kives the s»‘i vice of it.sofli- 
cors and emplo\e«'s on Ihc line-. furnishes ollice loom. Innnlnre. and nsi'of facil¬ 
ities, such as mall and tclc^o-.iph. bceomes llu' custodian of the funds, and jiiiar- 
antces the ohlie,iti.,iis of the di'pai (menl The company also conliibnles $(>,000 
a year for the snpjiort of ilic belief feature,'’and sii.fiOU annually to covei the 

1 ‘xpense of the pliysu al examination oj emidoyees. For the sniiport of ... 

Sion feature." t h<‘ comiiaity aiiim.ilK appiopriates s:.'a,0()0. If the relief fe.ituie 
do(*s not need aiiv oi all ot the .sil.oou .nnnuimiied to it, the part not needed is 
turned over to tIn- jn iision feat uie 

There uie tliiee se( tioiis o! tile dep.ii tnieiit. iiaiticly: The relief feature, the 
jieiiMon featme ^lH>lll ot winch lia\e li- t-n mentioned), and the savings tVaturi'. 
The wholed.'pailmeiit i> iKAv undei 1 Ik- dial ^c and finam ial control of a com¬ 
mittee of till' ])ieNhleiit and dlle( 1 (> 1 o| tIn- (•ompaiiy 'The othci-is (d' tlicib-part- 
mciit arc apiiointed hy the piesuh ni Theie .ire also 2 ad\is.a y < ommittces, 1 
for 1 lie lines 4‘ast <d the < >liio Uivei and 1 l<)i tlie lines we-'t ol Ih.-ruei, Tliese 
advisoiy comimtte. s I'oiiMvi ,,i ; meniliei^ each, name]\. the u.-neial mana^^er 
of the divisions or lim s n pnsented. and d chosen annually Imm amon^; the 
meinbeis. Two .tie idio^en iioiii the maehineiy depaitnieiit. 2 tiom the trans¬ 
portation department, and 2 liom the road deiiaVtment hy tlie members of these 
resp<ictive depaitments ot the leh.-l featmi;. The su])eMntendent of the relief 
dejiaitmeiit lias immediati* chai u'' o| i lie conduct of huMiu'ss. hut apjical may In- 
had from Ins decismu to the ad\ I'-o. \ ,, mi in it tec, and if the ad\ Imu y coininittce, 
upon illvesti^Mtion. consider^ the .ipp.-.d well founded, ii leporls the luattcr fully! 
in wiitiiij^. to the committee ol tli< [u e^]<ll•nt ami diie<-tois. wlio-'e decision is 
final. The advmory <-ommitt>'e iiiov aKo maki- re<-ommendalion.switliu‘fercn<-c 
to tlu'xcm-ial hii-ine^s of the dep.n t m, til to the committee of ilu' ])ies)(lent and 
din-ctors. and examims into and • epoi . m sueh mat lei s a> this comnntti-e may 
refer to it. 

The relief tcatuH-.iiTonb re!i.-l i.. in m.•mhe)^.nl account oi disalulity liom 
sickness oi accident, and to the iamilic.s ot niemlx'ic in tlie event ol tlieii'de.illi 
Th(‘ savings featme enables the employees and their m-ar idatives to deposit sa\ - 
in^s and earn interest.and enables employees to boiiow money,at mo<ierate jates 
and under tavoiablc conditions of payment, bu tlie ]an [.ose oi buyin^^ or imjirov- 
iii;^ a bome.stead or freein|r p from debt Tlie peiwion fei.iuie makes jirovi.sion 
for certain employc.-s who, by leason <-i .u;e .c mlirmit>. ai <- relieved or retire 
from the service (d rbe compaiu 

The P('iiiisf^lriinu( liinlnmd Fo///afo/// Ufhi'i Ih'/mr /hk ul < ompiisiiiK the relict 
w'ork of the IViinsylvama Itailio.id lin ^ . ast oi Pii tsum and Kruu the North¬ 
ern Central, the Philadelphia. WilmiiNUoii .md Haltimoie. and tlu'West Jeisey 
and Sea.shor<‘ lines, was founded in tlic i-arly part of IH8t) The suliject of provici- 
inj? some aid tor worthy employees in case of death or disahh-nieiit by accident or 
.sickness bad been ui^'ed upon the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company by the employees ot tliat load as far liack as I^Td. Tlie subject was 
taken up from time to time, and the pl.m finally adopted wuis largely due to 
Mr. J. A. Anderson, of Trenton. N J.. who lias continuously been the supeim- 
tendent of the department until January I, IbOO. When the Employees'Relict 
Association of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad bi*(Nime a department of the 
company's service, in lH8b. Mr. Anderson's ])lans were usi-d as a model. Indeed, 
the similarity, not only in general outline but in many points of detail, between 

M C- Bartlctl, ‘•Ujiilttiiv Relief Deparimeiit-H,” u |m|>iT rend licfore llie St. l/mis Ktiilvias <Jct>, 
Fobruiiry li, isy7 
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tho Pennsylvania ]>lan an<l r«‘lief Kchenies adopted in connection with other lines 
t(‘Hiiti(‘s to (‘xeidlence of the plan prepared by Mr. Anderson. He «aw the 
weaknesM'H of the association scheme and recomniond<‘d the d<‘i»artnient arrun;<e- 
meiit from tho outset. Tlie lelief d<‘parliiient is (•<)nse<inenlly a distimd depart¬ 
ment of th(> coiniiany's servi(;e; it is <»perated by the company and is in the execu¬ 
tive charj^eof a suijerinb'ndent ai)iK)iiited by tlie boaids of directors; it is snb.iect 
to the business control of the ^o-neral mana,;;ei'. Tlie object of tbe department 
is<lechm‘d to be “ tin* <‘stablishmen{ and inana,L(emeiit of a fund to be known as 
the relii'f fund, for the ])aymeiit ef dehniti' amounts to employees (tontribufini,'' to 
th(! fund, who iindei tlui ret^ulahotis shall be entitled thereto when they aie dis¬ 
abled by a<‘,c]deTit or sickness, and in tin* I'vent of tlndr deatli to the relative.^ or 
other beiK'ticianes” specilied in their applications. 

The relief fund IS formed (o) by volnnlary contributions from employees; (h) 
by appropiiations, when nee. .^saiy to make uji any deticit. fi'om tlie company; 
and (c) income or inofit derned from the investment of the moneys of tlie fund 
and such ^nfls or le^oicies a.s may be madeto tbe comi>any for the useof tin* iund. 
The company not only lakes ^naieial ('h:ii;;e of the<lepartment. hut K'larantei's tho 
fnlfillment of the oliliuoitions assumed Ity it in <-onlormi(y with liic re^^iilations, 
mana^fi's the fuiKls, and is lesjinn-ihle loi then safe-lieepin^, sup]tlies tli<‘neces¬ 
sary facilities for condiieini^''tie* bu.si ness i if theilep.ntiiient. and]».iys.i,ll tlieopi-r- 
atin;; exnen.ses tlieieof. Tin- linal I'ontrol criiteis in an .idviMny <'.<»mnnltee, 
composed of the m.ina,;ier. who is cx-ollieio ineitihei an<l ciian man of the 

committee.an<l l^otliei memlieis.i!ol wliomaii'ciiosi'ii liy theiI'piesentativecom¬ 
panies and d hy |1 k‘ rellel-fund memhei-s j i om anioiit; 1 liemse]M ‘s ‘ Tlie advisory 
committee has j-eiieral siipci \ I'-ion of | heopei alioiis oM he-h'pai niieiil a.nd secs that 
they aie ciinducted iii ar.-(irdaiiee wit ti t In - 1 et^ulalmns. 'Die moneys lei eivei] for 
tho ri'lnd fund aie lield hy the I'onipaiiv in I nist for the roliel depa> I men I. The 
advisory comniilti'C dinsis llie investment, and .iny cliaiiLces tlieiein.of money 
which IS not reijinred to be Kejd i-n liaiid for enrient use 'I'ln* eom]ian\ heme: 
tlie trustei'and jinaiantor of thelnnd. the iiiveslineiils aiennnlein suchseenii- 
ti(‘s as ai(“ aj>pro\a“d by the boaid of direetois. and are ni.ide in 1li<' mime of the 
coiii]>any, " in trust for t he ri‘lief depart men The siipri mien den' ol t he i elief 
ileiiartmcnt issocnhaia ol llie advisoiy coinmittei'. 

Th(‘business opeiallolis ol the depnllmelit a> e ill Vlded 1 llto pi'i iods of .‘f _\Oa.ls. 
If tbe fund is not. sullieii'ijt lo ji.iv the beiielils. iln' company p<i\s tlieiii as 
they bt'coiin' due. and il .il the end of a,?i\’|ieilod of '■'> yeai.s a (leficieney e\]-.ts, 
tho company. ha\ lli.a l>aid il .is it a< ei Ued. ciiai ;;es the amount to it self. thevt‘li\ 
f^iviiifc I lie amount ot i he di'ln i'‘iie\ to 1 ho i eliet fund. wliK'li stai is oil al’resli lor 
aiiothei’ pi'Viod ol ;{ yeai-' If at the i‘nd of jmy sncIi jieiiod. liowi'Vei, iJierc 
shoiihl be a siirtibis. aflei mailing due .illow.iiieo for baluhlies incinrcd and not 
panl, sucli surplus is not used lo inaKe u|» am deficiency iiiaiiyotliersui h period, 
but is placed in a. fund k'liown as tlie I'eliel 1 mid sui ])bis. Tlu' iiiteri'st upon this 
fund on January I. Iliix). con^tii nles a snpi i .innnation liind. from which ai v paid 
tlio superaiiiiiiatioM allowam es anllioi i/,ed b\ the ic;;nlatioris 

Onlycmployees may become ini'iniieis i>rembei‘shii> in tlie rebel innd is entirely 
voluntary, and any employee m.iy I'liter who iimlt'i’ 4.') y.-ars of a,c:e and who 
passes a satisfaetoiy jihysical exaiinnation 
The aid of tin* conifi.iny m in.iml.unni^ the department, reiuesiuits items of no 
nu'an im])ortaiice. hi tin* first ])l.ice. tlie niaintemuici' of llie <h‘])arlmeiit as a 
part of the company's smvici' ami without e.\peiise to its menilieis. ri'iircsi'ufs a 
value of about $100.01)0 annually, and iiisiiies ro the depat tmeiil llie assistance of 
the entire or^nunzation of the iailw:i\s m (aiiyitij' on its woik, Se<‘ondly. the 
company pays interest on moni'y lieh! in trust 'ritirdl\ .thiM-omjiaiiy i:uarantees 
the payment of all benefits pi on used !>> I In- dejiartment and agiei's to make up 
any delicieiicies which the tmids may luiM-.il tln-i-iidot i-acli peiiod of 8 years. 
The Pennsylvain.i line.s west of Ihl Ishm ” ami 1‘hae 1m\ (“ the same kind oj a vol¬ 
untary relief deparinieiit as Ihar .iimt outlined. It was established April IG, bSso, 
and extends lo the Plttsbnr^^ Cinnnnalt. ('hica^U^o ami St Louis Kaihv{i)%as well 
as to the Pmni.syhaina company II wi nt into operation .Inly 1, h^St). 

The iiiirUiKjton \'(iliiiihtri/ h'cht f Drimrtmnif. in connection with 

the C'liica^o, Hnrhn^doii and (^uincv liailio»<l (Company, on March 1.5. ISSt), and 
which be<*an operations June 1. IMSt). includes not only the above-mentiom'd 
company, but also tlie following; lines: Hannibal and St. Joseph: Kansas City, St. 
Joseph and Council Bluffs; St. Louis, Ki'okiik and Northw'estern; Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Kansas City; tlie Keokuk and WT'stern, and the Cliicago. Burlington 


’ III bHllotniK for iiRMnlKT' el llic' ceiiiiinm'u, I'liuli ceiitrihuniij; eiii[>Ioyei', liicinbcr ef tliu relief 
fund, Hlmll be eiitlllnl to Uilst elie \etc 
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and Northern. Here. too. Mr. Anderson's plan served as a model, witli certain 
ino<hti« ations. to which further rcd^'ience will Ix' niad<‘. 

The PhH(((i<ij>hui oiul Hnuinuj lioilnxnl liclirf Ih'iHirtim Ht wnn organized Octo- 
l)cr W, IHSS. in R^-adin^. Pa.,at a mci'tni^ of rlie leprescntativcs of the employees 
of the vanous divi.Monjs and d(>i)aitnients of tin* com])any s ser\ice. Tlie d(‘part- 
inent includes Tlte ]»(Unianeiit (‘inplo\ee.s of thi.'' --imip.niN and of ils afliliate<l,con¬ 
trolled. and leaded lines The Uoailinj^, lik<' the Halnmoie and < >]iio. ami unhlie 
the two Pennsylv.uiia and tho Builin^ton di'paitnient.s.on^^inutly iiuKie imunhei- 
shi)i coinpnlsoiy upon rh<»se sul)se<piently enteim^Mhe pciuiamnt serviee of llie 
company. By the ait of isstH .such eomjmlsion h.ts ))ei ona* illei^al Tlie Kead- 
int;’s lelief ilfpaitimtil m in 4'liaiueof a snpeiinli ndeiil ap|>oniled hylhetirst 
vice-]n-( sident. and siiPjoct to the contiol ot the .ad\moi\ romnnilee Tins com¬ 
mittee is compoMd of 1.-) nii nihers. M oi wliom aie (diosen annnalh hy themem- 
Ix'isot tlieieliel tiind and ti liyrhe lio.ildol <lnectr)is. Tile Mist Mc*e-)»re.sidcnl 
IS cliaiuiian of tlie comniittee Tins committee semis to li.ne moie complete 
cliar^e ot tlie lelief de])artment Dian is tlie ease m .in\ other of the s\stems. All 
contioveisies ate decided 1>\ It. it <liie(t.s tlic iniestmeni of l uroait lunds not 
needed for immediate ii.se and deteimmes liow the siiijdiis shall he u.sed. The 
o]n-ratmx 'XjMiisesot tlie dep.utment aie jiaid m pail li\ Ih*' eom])any tnid in 
]iail hy the < onliihiilions ol the niemheis 'J'he (‘..iiipany does not K'laiantei' 
tli(‘ painient ol hemdils and deli. i< n< les But it ei>ntnl*iite<l to jlu* fund 10 pet 
cent of the aiiioiint eontiihnieri liv the meiiihei-. until this amount r(‘a(died 
.'si 000 000, since then if li.ts let^tihifly eoliinhuled ■) per emt as mneli ;is Ilu‘ 
memliei s. 

'I’lie r/iiiit Sii\frin Uiiirf tnul //o.spz/o/ />(7,c/7;m ;// AV as esiahlished .1 Illy I.lHHO. 
It IS siiiiihn in [d.iii to (III' Ball 111 loi e and (tliio’s dej)at t ment. altlioii^di thei (* are 
some im]io) ditli’ieiici s 'Idle Blaiit S\'-teni ,nid ils enip!o>ees maintaiiieil a 
hosplttll |e) I\ e.n s In !>0.'» a see. Illd llosjal ;il W .1 s el ei led. a till 111 ISOO it h(‘cam(> 
lu'cessaiy to add '! moi e ll was llieii that Ml 1*1.int dei ided loestahlisli a relief 
dejiaitmeiit w hn ii at tlie same iinie sliniiid m.in.me these 1 hospitals, 'riierej;- 
nlations made memliei.shi]) \.ilunl.ii y wilh all emplo_\ees i hen ni the service. and 
coMjnilsoi V oil all iiew einjilov ees as a ei Hit I ll loll of |nomolioii. Ninety-live pel’ 

' elll ot the emplo\ ees ai’e s.iul 1 o h.l\ e jollied \ ol nill .11 ll\' Wll hill a lew moll tils. 
The PI.ml Syslem includes 1 sieaiitsliip lines ainl I-! r.iilioatl t ompaiiies. owning' 
n. .ill 2,000 miles of The jeliel aiid liosjnt.d dep.iitmeiil imdinles the 

o"i]»loyees of h"t ll (he sf. aiiishi]) aii'l 1 ai ii oatl eompaiiies 

['•H- < '(xtsi (jiic lii'lhl Ih'jiii) lii/i lit. ttiiimh'il Maieli 10, l^oo, ini’hnh's 

emitloy<'cs of tlie tollowtn.tf eoni]».i!nes \Vi]niim,don and Weldon. Atlantic (’oast 
liine liaili’oatl (d)m|),in\'ot \’n;t:inia Aflantn ('o.isf fam* Raiho.ul (juiiiiany of 
S'luth (’.ii olina and I he Noi I oil; ami ('ai olma ll s <»i i^Mtn/a! ion eltisely follows 
that of till' i*ennsyl\ ain.i tiepartiiieiit. P.u I ol ihe I nnd is used to maintain hos¬ 
pitals hmlt and eijini»]M‘d hy the cunijiany, |o uhit li si< k and iiijined meiiihers 
may he .sent. J f any ]iei sons m-f meinheis.d t lie 1 nml an* treat.eil in tin* }ios]ii- 
tals. th<‘ expense of their trealinent is ji,ud into the fniel I’lier*' is no iHovismn 
foi a superannuation allowanci' sm h as is ]iro\ided foi h\ the Pennsylvania 
system 

Besides these seven im])ortant, relief di'partineiits tlins hiiefly outlined, siniihir 
schemes have lieeii e.stiihlislied in (.onnei'tioii with olltm lailwav syshons. 

The Riiti‘1 Fiiml oj (hr Li hujh r<f//e// Jidilrmiil (Uiiiijuniij iniil As.sori<i(i:il (toni- 
jKiuicii is maintained tor tlie henefit ot eoni nlnifois injured iiy m’eideiit while on 
duty and for I he f.imilK's of sm }i eonti jlintni s as nia\ lose rli(‘ir lives hy .such 
accidents P.'rsonssntferine from illness imt resultin;^ from ai-eidetil. even though 
this illness ho <*ontia( ted while on duty, aie not enlitled to ndiet The comjiany 
ami suh.scrihinjj: employees contiihnte e(}iial aimnints to the maintenance of tlio 
fund. Kvei y pel son in the emiiloy of 1 lit' company (and im’ludmi' the associateil 
lines) may hei oiiie a memher Each class of per.sons em])loyed hy the comjiany 
on each road may elect one of their nnmhm’ to a<-t as tln-ii H']n esenlativo, in con¬ 
nection with the .sujieniitendent or assi.sianl siipennlf ndeiit of tliat road or divi¬ 
sion, in mannj,dn,i: and drawiiit< money from the fund Tlie expense* of niana^niif< 
the fund and keeping it is horm- hy the eomjiany The method ot eontrilmtion 
diilei’sfrom that pix'seiihed hy the othei departments. inasmm’li a.s the (Hnnpany 
can make a call for llie payment of fixed contiilmtions whenevei tlie fund shall 
become 80 reduced as to need leplenislmig. The payments occur, tlierefore, at 
irre^ailar intervals. But whenever payments are called for. o.idi eontnlmtor may 
renew his ci 'iitrihution. or not. just as he choo.ses. Withdrawal, howexm. means 
the forfeiture of benefits 

Inasmuch as the Lehigh Valley roliet tnnd in tins general plan of organization 
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is not discussed in great detail by Professor Johnson in the papers referred to in 
the footnote on page 874, the following statement of the plan as announced to 
its employees may he given. This went into effect May 1,1896: 

Firnt. This roltcf fiiitd Ik o.HtablJfihed and maintained by voluntary' oontrlbutlonfl from persons In 
the employ of elllier of tliohc companies and fnim the oompiuiles themselves, for the benefit of those 
contributors In ttic employ of either company who nmy bo injured by accidents occurring to them 
while in the dlMduirgeof their duly to llie company (aiul thcv-hnli for this piir()ose be considered to 
be on duty while upon the company’s premlNcs going lo or rciiirnlng from their daily work), and for 
the familieH of ttiosi* conlribiitors whomavhise ihcTrliies bv sm'h accidents. An accident, as con¬ 
templated by HiIh plan, is a bodilv Jnjiirv <'ausfd solely liy external, violent,and accidental im'ans. 
which may include simstiokeiind frce/ing, and per sons siiircnngfromi)lnc.s.s not resulting from such 
causes as aloicsaid, even (liongli con(rai’te<i wliih' on <lut\, arc imt eiUillcd to relief hereunder 
.Second Fverv piuxon cmplovcd hv citlicr i>f the (•r.m[)ami‘,s ni any niaiiiier. may, if so dlsi>osed. at 
any time subsenhe to the smd iinid tlu* amount of one day’s a ages or less, but in no case is the amount 
subscribed to tin- fund lo e.’ci eed 5l;5 The amount so 8iit6crib(‘(l to be taken from the pay roll for tliat 
month Kacli of the companies will, at all times contribute tosairl fund an amount equal to the aggre¬ 
gate of (hat jiald in hv all of (he coiitrihiitor.s in (heir emphn 
Tliird. Kach class of nersoiis cmployeil by the company on each road, division.or canal, .such as 
engineers, (Ireinen, conductors of each cliisv of trains, baggage nai'lers, brakeinen of each claasof 
trains, track foremen, lalsirers of each kind, nicehamcs oi eacli kind, etc , may, after the tlrstoall 
made in eacb yiair, elect one of their nmiiber to ad us their n'prcsentative, in Vonnectioii willi the 
superintendent or u.ssis(aii( siiperinlendciii of (hat roml or di\ ision, in managing and drawing money 
from the fund, siicli repr<-sdi1ative to hold his ai>|Kiiiitmeiit iinhl iiis sneoessoi iseli'cteil in (lie .samb 
maiiruT. Should (he ollice ol ri‘presen(ati\ <• la-come vacant at am time, it may be filled hv a similar 
election In case of vacaiics in (lie ollice o! repn sentiituc. b\ icasonof failure to elect on the part 
of am otic <*r more of ilu“clas.ses of emplo\ et s rdn red to or for other cause, ilie superintendent oi the 
road or illvi>ion shall appoint some snitaldc pervon to nil iln- \a( iinc\ 

Foiii th. The money .so rai-M-d sim II la- kepi, w iiliout e\(ieiiv<- to ihe fund, b\ an oflicer of the Lehigh 
Valley Hailroad C'oin|>aiiv, (o lx- <lcsigiia(cd by I lie piesideni ot sanl coinpaiiv. (in<I shall he subject at 
all times to the written onlcis diaw n upon n, m ac<'otdance w iili tboM- i iilcs, jointly by the sn|>erin- 
tcndcnt orassIsUiiif su[>erliileiideiit of the mad or «li \ ision to whn li tin- eiititb-d .a-rson is altaclicd 
and the rcprcseiiialni- on that road or divismn of (be class (o which tlic entitled person hi-longed; 
and in every ease sonic person having personal know Icdgi- ol t In - accid<'nl shall sign the oriler, such 
order to he iip|>roved by tlie gein-tal .siineiiiitetidcnt, and in case- of accnlciif (not lalal) to ho accom- 
panieit by a certiticate sigm d hj the |>!n sk ihii w Iio atteiidcil lo 1 lie ca^e. stating (he total dl.sabillly 
of (lie emplou-e to work <inring (lie fa-riod < o\ercd bv the errlitK-nti- 
The snpcrint<-ndetil or nssisiaiit snpertidciident of the road or division and the ro(>r(‘sentatlve 
togeflier shall ddiTirillie wfieii siicii pin meiit .sliiili ( case 
I'lfth, No money shall he paid out ol tin- fini<i e’ccept upon sueli joint written orilers of a .siiperin- 
tell'lent or assistant snpei inteiidcnl ami of (lie pio|>er rcprcscntati ve, appro\ ed by tlio general snper- 
Iniendetii as nbo\e .staled, ainl no one shall be entitled to (be bciiciit of the liitid except, llrst, 
cmplo\ees of cither of said companies wlio sliall hn\ i' conii ibiiled to the liiiid on or KUlisemicnt lo 
the last |>h-\ ions cull and befoic the Imic ol their accident, and who shall lia\e been aeculentully 
in)utcd w liilc in tlie disc tnirgc of llicir clui\ to (In- coinpam, sec ond, w idows chilciren, and other 
relal i\ es (»f siieli conIribtitors mi jiijnied or killed, as sjn-c ilied in sect k in si \(|| 

Si\l h. The money of tin- Iniid shall he uppropriatisi ami dra w ii out, as provided in sci-tioiis fourth 
and (Ifth, for (lie bciielll of I host' entitled to it. us lollow s, m/, In cuse irf a disabling accident oeenr- 
riiig umlcr tlie circunishiln-cs men Honed in sectiori iirs| to a eonli ihiitoi iiol in arit'ars to the fund, 
he shall he iilhiwt'd tnnn tin' fiimt ihn-i-foniths as nmcli per dav ns that (•otiinlmicd bv him to the 
luiid, for every working day during his total ilis,il.i liiy to work, I a it not longer than for (ho peiitxl of 
nine moiith.s, Imt in not use will ,siimla\ he < onnte<l lii as a working ilay 'I’he ainonnl of the idlLsof 
physicians am) surgeons for sertices n-ndeicd in eonsi'(|iience ol such aeeideiit shall he dedneted 
Iroin s'lch (illowaiieeaml ai'plieti to the pa\ meiil <>f sm-h hi IN In ease such accident lesults in tile 
loss of H limb w Inch can lie artilieialli’ rejilaeeil appiopnaiioii am! pay nieiil shall also lie made from 
(he film) for (he pure base of a jaoper artiliemi iimh In case' Mit'h accnleiil results in (he deaOi of 
such coiUnbiitor not in an cans to tin' Iniid, siicIi tleaili oecniring at once or wKhni six months from 
tlie time of aeetc)ent, ?.')() shall he approprmted and paid iroin llie Hind lor his funeral and other 
imniediate expenses, ami ni ailditioii to sin-h i-a\ nicnl there 'Inill he )ippio|iriuled monthly for two 
years lioni the time of hi.s ilcieeus(> mi allowam-t' for e\t'r\ working da\ at the daily rate of tliree- 
fourlhs tlie amount of Ills eontrllnilioii The amount <if the lulls ot plnsiciaiis ant) stirgeonK for.serv- 
iee.s rendi'rt'd in coiist'inienecot siieli aecideiit shall la* deductetl from such appropriation and applied 
to tlie payment of sueli hills, uiid (ho iialatieo reiimming shall be paid to the followjng-desenbed 
persons in the order naiiied 

1 To the widow, provided she shall remain nnm\rrie<l, and provide<) nNo that she shall not have 
been scjiarated and luing apart from her husband at Itm time of )iis decease 

2 If the decedent shaUkan e no sm-li widow, or ii she shall die or remarry before such period of 2 
years shall expire, tlieii to any child or eliildreii under la y ears of agi* left by said decedent, for their 
Joint use and nenetit. if more than oiu'. until .said perioiJ shall expire, or'uiml such child or the 
youngest (if such children shall attain Ihe age of Iti xears, w hu-lie\er.slmll first happen. 

S. It the decodoiitsliall leave no such w idow, child, or children, or if their rights shall all deter¬ 
mine as above pro\lded before fiiieh permd ot 2 years sliall expire, then to the mother for the whole 
or the remainder of such iieriod, as Inc ease imn lie 
4 To the fatherif none of (he aboxc-named relatuos shall be left by the decedent, or if siicli father 
shall siirviM' (hem all, for the whole or the remaiiKler of siicfi fierKxi, as the case may be 
5. And to (he brother <rr brothers, and sister or sisters, under ](> years of age. for tlieir joint use and 
benorit, if more than one, if none of tlie alKn'e-niime<i relatues shall be left bv the decedent, or if any 
such brother or brothers, sister or sisters shall survive tliem all, for the whole or remainder of such 
period, a-s the ease mav be, or until theyoimgeat brother or sister shall attain the age of It) years, which¬ 
ever shall tlrst happen 

The said allowance shall in no ease be paid for longer lhan 2 years after the decedent's death, and 
if tlie la.st entitled of the relatives above name<l shall <iie before sueli |n‘nod expires such paymenta 
shall then I'case 

To insure to subscribers these beiiefit.sfnim tlu' luiid.nll <'asesof disabling injuries must be reported, 
immediately after the oceurrxuice, to the coiidiK-tor, fureman, or other person In charge of the work, 
whaseduty It ahall be to Investigate the chm' ami n'puri the sjime to ht.s .superior officer 
Seventh The payment on ea<-h call is to covi'r the ri.sk of the contributor to such accident up to 
ilie lime of the next call but no longer, and no sueli puvmeiit or paymenta will in any caae, be 
refunded to the contributor. 
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Eighth. WhencTcr said fund shall, by Its appropriation or use aa above prescribed, bwomesonuich 
reduced an to need replenishing, the companies will call for another payment of the aniounl pre¬ 
scribed In article second. Each contributor shall then have the option to renew lll^ <-oinnbntion or 
not, as he ma> choose. 

To old «ub8('‘ribci>\vho renew their subscriptions with every call, the bonef>t.s fnnii the fuml will be 
continuous, subjict. however, to wndlons fourth, fifth, hikI sixth or this plan An\ employee id Ihew* 
companies tiot a rneinberof tlic fuml may su^ribe to it at an\ time, but aeeMents oeeurring to 
such new subM-nber prc\ ions to the first ilay of the month following his bul>scri|)tiou will not enUtle 
him to rtdief frmn the fund 

Ninth \ list of contributors to ihe fund, corrected after each call, shall be kept In tlic <iillee of the 
treasurer of the fund, showing the date from Hhich each contributor beiamo ciiliiUsl to lt.'« bcnefilA 

Tenth The companies reserve the rigid to gi\c ludlee of un\ change w Inch ilic\, the uuiipanii'a. 
desiic to make in the plan, such notice to be given at the limy'of making im\ cull, nnd t!u‘ spceilhsl 
etiaiiges ut take effect from nnd afl«-r the time when contributors Is-c.imc eimib d (o reliel on said 
cull, and the corn names rc'crvclhc right to give notice at any tune lolhecoiitiibuiors that no fnrtlier 
contnbmions will la* called for In caw* of such notice no coiitril>nti>*ii w ill tlicrcaftn be recciverl 
fiorn citlier of the «oinpanics or from any of tlielr cin|>loyees, and (he conipaiiics will tlieri'iiftcr use 
the remaining balanci* of the tuiid lor the purposes and in tlie manner In ri in set fortlninlil all of 
the sjiiil mone\ slmll la so Used ai whn li time ilic lamelii' of ilic fund .shall i ensr 

Kle\ciitli \s the eom(>anies iuntrdmir oin hall of the eniiritfnnd so pro\ ided. and take n|M>n 
tlieiii'elies the trouble and exiamse ot ili<' inuiiagemriit of the fund. Ihe\ will tmi eonsi<ler them¬ 
selves IshiikI to gi\e an\ ai<l wliaPwru to nn\ peiv)n or lo the hiniily id aiu persuti in their ciiiplov 
w ho lias lefiisiMl or negleeied to hceoiiie a eoiilnhiitor to vjiid fun<l 

B. Till-: KKCICNT oi'i'.u VTl'tNs; ol' H\U>W\N ItKIdF-F DF.l’AUTMKNTS —Tllo lib's! 

annual report d!' tho liiirlimjUni VoliDilm n Uiiu'f Di jxirtinnit for tin* year 
(‘iiding D«‘foinlK*t Ul. HMH). ,sliowe«l an oMtinmtod sniplusol Tlic net 

contrilmtionH of members tor tlie year llioo amounted to !i:;r>l.l(i7.dN. The 
railroad company allowcil interest on montlily balanei'.*' at 4 per < ent per annum, 
winch amounted to The iiayments by tlu'rail load compam<\s from 

thi'ir own funds in establishinj^, opmatiim. iiml maintaimnj; tlierelb'f depai tnumt 
from to I'dbt), inclusive, are us follows Iv-tablislimi'iit and maintenance to 
IHIM). inclusive.48; operatino cxjienses loi tlie year llhH). sfld.LMKMMl, mak¬ 
ing a total ot $(>2I ,r)T:.b44, to which must also ho .iddoil deficiencies charged off 
diniii;; the wliole period amounfing lo ni, niakm^ tlie total cash ])ayments 

hy the railroad comiiaiiies SOfil.lOo The eidisulciaiile suiplus earnt'd will 
not be us(‘d as a basis for a siijiorannuatioa leatuK* This was not <-ontemj»late<l 
in the Burlington form of organization The suiplus will probably Im* needed, 
because, in the first place, the regulations, as amended .lanuaiy 1, I'dOfi. iiave 
become more liberal, and secondly, tlicaveiage age of the permanent foice is 
increasing, and thereto! e the death rat<*must iiu reasc. With tnesetwoconsidcia- 
tioiis 111 view, the amount ot Mivplus is small considering the magnitude of the 
opi vations and tlic amount of tleath benefit at i isk. Tlie total amount oj death 
heiieflt carried hytlic llhOOh membt-rs of the Hm lington Volnntaiy Ri‘lief Depart¬ 
ment IS nearly $12.hhh.hUh. The benefits ptmi in I'.fOO were clas,sificd as follows: 
Disability from sicknt'.sB, $8:5.841.22. deatli fioni sickness, $(i|.IH). making a 
total on account of .Mckness of $14 t.'.lol 22. di.sahihty from ai'culenf. $liH.r)8l; 
death from acci<lenl. §;^2,188.:n: surgical atlendam e, $lti,H()l..*)T; total accident 
account, giand total of benefits. $2!!o.88r) it. Tin? membership in 

this fund on December 21 of each yeai "iiict* loliow.s 


'O'lll. 

Mi'itilirr'- 

v,,„ 

' .M< nilii-r.-- 

1H89. 

.'>,U'27 

IH'.f). 

i:{. m 

iS90. 

9, -KIT 

18'.ll, 

12,76.') 

1891. 

10,:i3<) 

1897 

1 16,228 

1892. 

1'2,283 

IK98.. 

1 I0.;i2.6 

1893... . . 

11,-170 

18W... 

1 17,412 

18<>1. 

11,708 

1900... . 

. ' l8,(«iH 


The percentage of members to employees has lemamed about constant during 
this period. In December, 1889. it was .■),■>.()') pei ci-nl, and in December, lybu. 
57.78 per cent. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Voluntary Rtdief Department for the year ending 
Decemlier 21. 1900, showed for the relief fund ai'count a balance on hand of 
$248,799.93, in addition to which the relief-fund surplus, together with interest 
during the year, amounted on December 31, 1900. to $060,t)H1.9(); the interest of 
which, amounting to $29,877.0.5, was used for a Kui>erannuatiou fund, allowances 
being paid retired members during the year amounting to $28,.5()3.32. The total 
benefits naid during the year amounted to $840,086.53. and the relief from contri¬ 
butions W the companies for meinbers continuing disabled by .sickness after 
receiving benefits for 52 weeks amounted to $4,883.19. Tins item has been dis¬ 
continued since the adoption of the pension-fund feature by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. During the 5 years which the department has been in 
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operation tho following benefits have been paid; For disablement by accident in 
the 8ervie<!, $1,50(1,401).2l; for sic^kness, $3,764,721.77, making a total for disable- 
nnmt of .$4,321.lUU.SiH; for deatli from accident m the service. .$860,305.73; from 
other (^auHCH, $2,610,035.55. Total death benefits, $.3,470,341.28, maldng a grand 
total from the relief fund of $7,71)7,.532.20. In addition to this there liave been 
paid by the eonipanies, fti.'.t for operating expenses, $1,300,654.30; special pay¬ 
ments, $60,652,80; for reli(‘f to sick immibers who liad exhausted their title to oen- 
efits, $303,0111.05; tin- defieiencies in tlie relief fund amounting to .$76,585.51, 
making a total enntrilmtuoi by the coini»anies ot $1,801,811.72. Thus in all the 
p:iyments from the relief tund and the comitanies aggregated $0,500,343.0H. The 
accessions to niembersliip during 1000 were 12.0:30, averaging 1.038 per month and 
(!xc(‘oding lli(‘ deaths and witlulrawals by 12,302. Tluu-e wer<‘0,303 members who 
left the seivice The net gam in meinhersliip was 2.000, the average monthly 
memhersliip 5o.lS4. :i,nd the total at tho c lose of t lie year 1000 was51.528mc‘mhers.' 

Th(» tw«dltli animal re[)ort of the tuid Hfadimj RrluJ' Asweiddon 

for the year (‘udirm Novenihi'i- :>0, lOOO, sliow.s <-<>ntnhutions by memlH'is anioniit- 
ing to $236,615.45, eontrihiilion.s by tlie Philadelphia .ind Heading Railroad 
Coniiiany, $8,753.70; interest <'n nioiithly hank balances at 3 pcT cent jier annum, 
$1:10.48; income' from uive'.stments. $25,015.05, making total receij^s of .$274,- 
884.67. Total di'atii Ix'nelits paid dining flie year ;imonnted to $ie5,462 HO, and 
the total disablement hcnelit.s amounted tu $11H,505.15. TIh* surplus for tliu year 
whs$ 6 .H|h. and lhi‘ ;iccnmidated sur])lus on Nosendn'r :>e. 1000, was $407,2 h 5.60. 
The advisory (■omniilte(‘ diiecled the .setting aside of $10,f),s7.45 trom t.lie surplus 
fund for the tiiithei suppoii of sin h <hs,ii)l('d memlx is as. having received 52 
weeks’ disaliled heiielifs. reniaiti t liei ral'tei totally unable to (_‘arna li\’e‘liliood. The 
e.vpenses of oi»eraiing tlie lolief association tor the yi'ai wi'ie $27,602.76. of winch 
amount $1I,1H|.1() was jxnd by tlie company and the halamai, $13.50s:{0, was 
paid out of the rebel fund. In addition to tins anioniil the eompany eontnhnted 
$11,853.70, which was eiinnah'iit to 5 ])er cent of the snms c-oiitrihuted dining 
the yi'ur by tin* eni[)loye.'s wlio weir meinheis of (lie association. This was 
in ai-cordance with the agreemein of the company with (he as.sociation It 
made a easli outlay by tlie coiiiiiany for the year ol .s26.6:5H 25. m addition to 
wliu'li the company contributed tin' tmn' of certain officials in sevend deparf- 
nu'ntsof Die service wlioatti'iidcd to ridicf-association hiisniess, leg;.! servici'sand 
ce\[)cnses. tin* rent and care ol ofiu cs, ami lh<‘ use of telegra])h facilities. 'I'lie 
avi'ragi' agi* of niemhcis who died dining (lie y<*ar was 11 54 ye;ns. The average 
irn'inherslLi]! for the year was 16.7S2. ami the meniherslnp al (he close' of the year 
was 17.2(iH. Ix'ing an incr''a>e coiiipaicd witli tlie pre\ mils yeai ot H21. 

TIh' following st.iteincnt shows the oiieiations ol (Im‘ Lcliitjh VulU'ii liuilrtHui 
Rd'irf Fund for the year ('ndiiig Decrndier . IIHM) 


Bjilaiio- liiTcinbcris*''' 

(Irllll lliilllinis ii\ <’in|ili>\ 
Ccninbunriis l>\ i riupiuii''- 


os 

.50,,a*' 7.^ 
ISO..;!',' ?•> 


ST'*, 701 58 






Dentil I'cnHils . - •il.SOi. 

Di.siibk‘liu-11L beiiclils . .11,170X1 ^ ^ 

nnliinci' nrcrnibiT .11. I’.'"" . . . . 10.4'2-1.3t> 

Avcrtiis'i' ihiiiiIht of <'oii(ribii(orv. . 5,2lKI 

C. (tENKr.m, KKsi i/rs A>;i) criticism of raii.w.vy rkijff depahtments.—T he 
stability v)l most of the <lei»artments just described depends entirc'ly upon the 
extent to wliieh tlie companies stand hack of them and are willing to guarantee 
tlu'ir financial obligations; otherwise^ they would not diffcT from the ordinary 
forms of fratc'rnal insurance and would probably lie .suhjc'ct to the vtiried and 
sometimes disastrous results of mutual organizations foi- tiaternsJ insurance, 


1 For a \ ory I'oiiiplotr Mtatenioiil of tbe e|n'iai n>n anil pri'M'iii I'oiidiOon of iln* IViiii'-v h niiia Kail- 
road omiilococ'-’lolii't fluid, M‘o iiUlck's i>\ Mi ,1 A \lidi'i>on in the Kiillroad iln/rtU'loi Dccctiibcr 
21, I'.HHi. and Pin'ciiUn i 2S, Ml .MidiTMiii MipciniifiuU'iU ol ihisdciuirliiu'iit iititil .laiiniir> 

1, IRHI. a I « hicli II UK' he was roll red iinder I he poioioii departiuelU reKUhnn>i>s Tho plan H \ ory 
Inryoi> ot Mi Aitdorsoii'.s oioadoii ami dovolopinoiit Hi'- mil^j^ovIkhis liavo ii'^nalh boon followed 
iiyllio ooiii[>uny wUli jiro'id '■uooos.'«, and. lo alroadv noicd, oilier <•onlr>tUlles have \or\ largely lol- 
lowod this (‘Xiiinplo Soo iiNo l*iolt.''‘^or Joliii'ou’s iiiiiolos in tho Fniteii StiUo'i Builolin of I^bor, No 
8, .lainiary, iMi7, piigo iiiut AiiiinN i>f iho Anioiti’iiii Aoioioiiij colniiio ISOfi Soo also pamplilet 
oniiili'd'I'lio !'i'iiiis\h iiinn Riiiiro.iil \'olii'i(iiiv liolioi I'oinii Oiu n(. How Organized, and the Rcsulto 
of Thiuceii Veurs’ Opeianoii, puhlisheHl hy the advisor,\ ooiiinuttee, Trcnluii, N. J. 
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whicli would necesHitate their beine organized on a ])lan by wlu(‘li the ri^k would 
hHV(' to Im‘ very much mure carefully mejwured, As an illustration of this it muv 
he worth \vhile Ihtc to call attrition b>oneass<K*iatioii not liere(of<)reim*ntione<l. 
which is a type of what bis been attempted on many roads without assistance 
and among varied groups of workingmen, nsuallv with tlie same result. We 
refer to th(‘ mutual insurance association of tlie (leveland. ('inciimati. ('hicago 
and St. Louis Railway. Tl)is assotuation is known an ‘-The Uig Four Mutual 
Insurance A.s.sociation.‘'and is organized .solely among the emploveos. the company 
Itself Jiaving nothing whatever to do wutli it. It lias paid out’lx'twecu .'fiKMl.OtHi 
and S:7<»U.(MHHu btuietits to its members,and has done nim-li good, Imt at tlu'tbirtv- 
tir.st annual meeting, held at Indianapolis on ()c|(dn-r ,M, P.MH). it was found tliat 
new imunbeis of an age to decr<‘ase the averagi* age we?e not tx'ing recruited fast 
enougli tokei-p tlie association in a prosperous condition. Tlieiepon for tlie year 
showed a falling off in tlie number of membm-s, partly through deaths, but to 
some con.^ldt‘rable extent through torfeiture of policK's. din-to tin* tael that tlie 
a.ssessmeiits wt re incn-asing; thus. whih‘ at tlie beginning of the year there were 
I.UHSI members, witli (17 new members admitted in (’lass A and •,'<> new members 
in ('lass B. and members leinstated. making a total of I.|.s7. tlu* repoit closed 
witli only I.O.Vi memtieis <>n the roll and only hot full members.of whom M‘Ktvvere 
in cla.ss A and I<1J in (’hiss B. Tlie re.serve fund w.is iiM-d nji to micIi an I'xient 
that tbeie \yas onl\ .i balance of This illnslrati's tanly well tin- inlicicnt 

^y<'akncs^ ot siadi t oiins of insurance, unless, as has been i)ie\ lously siateil. a strong 
financial corixiration slamls rea<lv by agieenumt to make good’all deficu ncies 
TIk' same risks aie lun by tlie biotberhood insurance which is exjilaim'd very 
Inlly in section 10 of thisiepoif (.^eepage Hi.>| tf). A few of the hrotlierh-xxls Jiave 
jiroMded against this e\ il l»y putting asid(‘ H<lefinit<' pei cent age of all r«'ceii>ts for 
tin* Cl eat ion of a re.serve fund. Tlie difliculty arises from tlie fact Unit tlie average 
ageot tlK'iiiembeismcn'ase.stosiicliaiiexteiit thatthedeathr<it<'isdis]»roporliona1e 
to the contnbntions, whic li makesit necessaiy for reorganization, m whielithen* 
IS Usually an inerease of laii's im])ose<l, esjx-cially njion tin' oldei’ memlx'rs. This 
additional burden come'' af tei tlu-y have I'eacbeil an age in lite wlieii tlieir cajiacity 
for eaiiiing money, as a rule, is on the ilindine. while the rates, as before stated, are 
itrojioitioiially very miu li larger 'Die leMilts aie especially disastrous, Ix'causi* 
niemheisare thus compelle«l 1<t withdraw at a tune of life wh’eii tlieyare no longer 
insnr;ihl<‘ m otln-i' conceins except at very heav y iates Some mutual insurance 
ass'M-iatioiis and Ixuieticial and fraternuj oideis have h-arned this lesson from 
bitt i cxpta’K'iice and have ]irovided siicccsstully against a H'cnn ♦■iici' of tins <-\ il. 
It niiglit 1)1' well if legislation weie enacted leipiiring mutnal-insuiance socie¬ 
ties, wliethei existing as separate i)rganiz<itions among railway employees or as 
fi'atures of tb(‘ brotherliood organizations, to make every assessment inclmle a 
certain ]x rcentage lo be used as a re.serve fund. The amount should be Ij ased on 
rati's that would result after 27) years’ conti ibution in protecting the assessincnis 
of nieinber.s who had contnbutcil through that peiiod in order that tln'y would 
either r<'cei\(‘ fnll-jMid policies at tin* end of that time or he rtdieved of any 
increased assessment iHsaiise of anincieasi' in (lie average age ot member,s. .Some 
beiieticial societies hav<• such a jirovision. ami soim* of the lirolhei lioixf insnrunci^ 
dejiartments now add s,! per year to thmr U'^'essinents. the income fjoni wliicli is 
put in a ri'serve liind. 

Such restrictive legislation would not lx* necessary in regaid to tlie relief 
deiiurtmeiits of railroads where the benefits are guaranteed by corjxirations in 
g<xxl financial standing. Ix-cause tlie ineinbers aie doubly jirotected by tlndr own 
contributions and the iironiise and ability of such coinpanies to make up any 
deficiency whicli might occur. The rates dmrgi'd memhers of tlie.se funds are at 
aluminium, but they are .sure of receiving certain fixed sums for tlie beiiefit8 
provided. 

A very imixntant feature of railroad relief funds is that the inflnx of new 
employees who aie constantly being migaged to fill tb(‘ place.s of those retired or 
whose scTVice with the company may lx* severed ha.s a tendency to keep down tlie 
average age. For example, the statistics of the relief department of tin- i^•mlsyb 
vania Railroad show that in th(' 17) years of it.s exi.stence the aveiagi' age has 
dec reased, and under tiie rule adopteil W'lth the recent inauguration of the pension 
scheme, which limits tlie age of new emiiloyees to not over 2.5 y(*ar.s. the avmage 
age will be still further lowered. The average age in the lelief d(‘i>artment <>f the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in recent years has l>een about 37 years. 

Many objeedions, and indeed harsh critici.sins. have beem passed on tlie relief 
and pmision ilepartments of railroads. Some of these are summed n]> and com¬ 
mented upon by Professor Johnson in hisaitude on Railway Dejiartments for the 
Relief and ItiMiiance of Employees (Annals ot Ameiican Academy, vol. 5. 181(5, 

I (;—voi. \vii--Ul - oG 
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p. 4r)7ff). his (conclusion being that such institutions are of undoubted benefit to 
th(^ einployocH, the railway companies, and the public, but tliat the railway relief 
department (mght not to take the place of organizations in which railway employ* 
eoH have* niemlHTflhip. He says, '• The i)roviHioii of relief and insurance is only one 
of tlm imr])os«'H of the orders and broth('rhoods of railway (unploy<!es. Were they 
to turn over this function entirely to the railway relief departments, their socie* 
ti<'s would still p(‘rforni the cliie'f service for which they w(Te establislu'd and 
wtnild still app(‘al strongly to the int<‘rest and support of railway employees. 
There is, however, no mted of tins. There is a work tor both to do in providing 
relief and insurance." The testimony of many renresentatives of railway labor 
who ajipeared before the Industrial Commission hroiight out the <)pposition of 
th(‘ hrotherlioods (see Industrial ConimissKm Reports, vol. t. on transportation, 
e,-,pecially the testimony of Messrs.,Sargent. Aitlinr, Wilson. Honeniiis, and Rro- 
les.sor Johnson). The reasons for this are very ahly snmiiian/.ed in the Digest to 
tin* Industrial Commission Re])or(s, vol. I. p]). lod-ITiH. and the whole subjt'ct is 
gone into at considerable length by the legislative re\u'eseiitativt‘of five of the 
national Inotherhoods in his testimony. (See t(*stimony of Mr. II. R. Fuller, 
Industrial (J(>mnns.sion Reixuts, vol. IX.iip. ICGSt. inclusive.) Mr. Fulleri liarges 
that tln^ mam ohje<J. of these ri-lief di partiiicnts. and in giuieral of the insurance 
and ])ension featuri'S, wlicu coiiduct<‘d by the (aunpanics. is to make tlie employ¬ 
ees mor<* dependent upon 1h<' comjiany. to t.ik(‘away th('irfieed<»m fromidianging 
emplojau’K by causing them Id forfeit tlx* Is'iielits bu' whicli they liavi* paid as.sess- 
ments; to weaken their own organi/atioiis by ju-eveiiting tliem from olfeiing 
insurance f(“atures a.s attractions for memberslii]i, because llie mmi can randy 
alford to (‘ai’rvtwo forms of nisiiraime. and that of the company is pi aCically 
made obligatory in that no a[)plicalion for employment is aecepte*! unle-s accom¬ 
panied by an applx'ation for member.slii]i in the lelx*!' de]tarlmeiit. and lastly, to 
[irevent men from taking h'gal nnsisnies to recover da,mages from the company for 
injuries unless they foiteit tlieir insiiraiici*. Such in tlx* mam an* the charges or 
gri(*vances entertained by a large niimlM*!’ of tail way emi>lo\ees. V'arions legisla¬ 
tion to ovi'n^une these ditbcnlties has b(‘en attempted or vs proposed. Tlx* arbi¬ 
tration act of June I. ISSIH. make.s it ilb'gal to eomiiel inem))<*rs1iips in such organ¬ 
izations. but this is easily <‘vad(Ml in tlx* way sngg.'.st<'d liv Mr. Fuller, liy tlx* 
coiujianii's simply de(*limng (o (*mploy nx'ii who do not at tlie lime of tlx*ir aiijili- 
cation for empioyiix*iit ai>ply also for niemheisliip in tlierelx*! (le]iai tiiK'iit. To 
test tlx' sentiment of railroad men with res]>ect to tins feature, Mt. Fuller sent 
out to a iiiimlx*!* of lodges of tlx* several lu’otlu'rhoods which he rcpiescnts a (ur- 
(Uilar h.*tt(*r asking w’hethei tlx* I'lnidoyees considei ed m(*mbt‘ishi]) in theri’lief 
d(*j>artnx‘Tit voluntary or compnisory. and als(i wlietlxT in tlx* opinion of the 
employiH^s the prime'ohj(*i*t of the railroad com]»anx*s in openiting the relief 
d(*partment was to (b*prive I lx* emidoyees of their rigid to lecover for in.im y. and 
to alictiati' their interest from tbe inotlx'fhoods. ()tlx*i (jue.siions of a similar 
import were askiMl in this circular l(*tter. The answ^ers to fix* 1 wo(iue.‘'tions indi- 
euted w'ere as follows: (1} Coming fiom Id lodges, dG citu*s and towns in S dilft*i- 
('Mt States, and renros(*ntnig l.hdl nx*iiibers. nil of tlieni emjiloyees of tlx* Penn* 
syhania Raihoad, GG pt*r i*em said that tlx'v consid<*r(*d membership in tlie 
relief department comi)ulsoi y, and SC per e(*nt answered these<*ond (jii(*stion m 
the affirmative: ('3) tlx* replies from 3S lodges in 3G cities and towns and 7 differ¬ 
ent States, represeiihiig I .G74 meniheis. all ot them employees of tlie PaUimore 
and Ohio Railroad. in(li(*ated tliat 100 ])eri*ent consukri'd meniherslnp in the 
r«*lief department compulsory, and lOO ]H‘r ci'iit ans\vt*red tlie seeond ([Uestion in 
the affirmative. 

It )ia.s been projxvsed that nn'inbeis should liave the right either to continue 
nxuiibei'sliip in such fund.s aft(‘r s(*venng their (*oiinectioii wuth tin* service of the 
company or that their rights in sncli fnixls, after a certain p<*rx)d of payment, 
slionl«i have a paid-up value or a withdrawal value, as in tlx* case ot .some insur¬ 
ance poliei<‘s where one lapse's in the payment of pri'iiiium Both of these prop¬ 
ositions are impos.sible of realization without striking at the entire existence ot 
railw'ay n‘lief departments. It is impossibh* for a railway to permit membership 
ill such funds to continue after the emnh)yee lias left the s(*rvice for the reason 
that action of this kind would probably lx* construed in the light of insurance 
busine.ss on tlx* part of the railroad company, whi<'li tlieir cliarters. in all prob¬ 
ability, would not permit. Neither would it be possible to refund to them a 
(•(‘I’tain proportion of tlieir contrilmfion.s, because tlu* paramount idea in the 
operation of these funds is to provide sick or accident benefits, and the employ¬ 
ees arethus protected as long as they remain with the company and retain mem- 
Ix'rship in tlu* fund, the jiayment of death benefits being only incidental thereto, 
and the rates having been fixed accordingly. If the death benefits were left out 
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of the (lue^tioTi tlie puyineiit.s might I)e reOncod somewhat. Tlieir (‘oiitrilnitionH. 
however, are intenaed ]nimarily for the puiiMwe of insuring the (»mployee of 
income in case of sickness or accident from niontli to montli. while in tlie service 
of the railroad company The husiness Is not an insurance husiness in any sense 
of the term, and ii is ni>t intended to ac<‘umulat(‘ a res**rve to set over against «>ut* 
standing and possddc liahilities If a reserve is accumulated it is inteiideil to 1 m> 
used in tiie interest ot the cmnloyee to meet otlier imme<liate risks. If it wen* 
necessaiy for railway relief de]>artni "its to jirovide a reserve or surplus, sueli 
as reijnired of nisin.nici <-on)panies. in whicli contnlmting members liad with¬ 
drawal riglits. It Would lie iiecessarv to iiiatenallv increase lie- assessments 

IV Pension features A few American iailwa\s now j)io\nle suine form (if 
sui>ci.nnniali(.n oi peii-.i,,ii leliet Pension features liave of conise been a iiat- 
uiat oiitgiowth Ml tile lelief depailmeiifs or ndief featmes jusi deserilieil umler 
the captions • \( cideiii ni'-iitam in" • Hospital I'clief," and “ Udicl dcpaitmmits ” 
Tliey spiaim tioiii ilie s,,ine thougld. and e\i)]\cd natuiallv from the e.\])eiiencc 
ol tile companies in siicli \\oik 'Phev therefore lepieseiit the culmination, in 
most ( iiM's, of plans < n(eitaincd by the comjianies at fluMinic the lelnd’ dejiart- 
nieiits wme estabbslied Pension b'atuies as a lule lesi upon a moie Inilv 
huiiianitanan plulanthiopic basis than do the ielnd depaitments They are 
not to tile same extent open to the charge that tln\\ aic inslItiite<i for thepuriiose 
ot liolding cniido\ ees in I he sei \ lee or enting them ( i oni .]< lining labor org.ini- 
zatioiis which pi o\ide I hell ow n schenicsot iiismance |i woiiblhardl} bejiossilde 
for aii\ l,il)i irorvani/.iiion to nndci lake unaided tlie lica\ \ finaiimal iesponsilalit v 
of ginnanteeiii! pen-ioiisMi snpeiannualion ailouaiu es 

In one S ■ns<- the peH'-loH featllle |s the oldest fol m of elfort whu'h comjianies 
made to take cai c ol i lien rmplo\ ees .ilthoiigli it was not known iimler tins name 
nor was it definil''l\ o|^;,ni/ed Tho custom on American railways of tlic<-om- 
nanics taking caio ■! tin ii .iged and <lisahled employees and tlic lamilies of those 
]{ille<] white 111 the '"<‘i\he\yas long ago e'-iahlis|n d. Tins was done eitIx’r by 
voluid.in I oil! iihntioit ol ii\ jii o\fling some SOI t ol suit.tide woik foi jieisons 
:i(‘ediiig tills l.nniol .is-.i>f:in< <■ 'pl;e pension plan simjily means n-diK'nig (Ins 
practice to a io,;ir,il and business, Imsis. ainl theietoie eiialile', llie cojnjiaini's to 
do awav with a gi 1 al d-al o! de-.nltory dial it \ and assm e their emp1o\ei's some 
measuieot idiel on a iinitoini and business tooting The best-matured plan is 
that ieceutl\ ‘-'ihlished h\ till- 1 *eniisvlvani.i liailioad ('omntiny. wlndi went 
inh' dlect on 11 s lines easi ol Pit islimg on Jaini.ii \ !. IhOO, ami on the lines west 
of P 1 (slaii'M ,1 ,nnai \ I hmi ()n account ol the magnitude of this s\s|ein and 
its ii'l.ilive Tiipoi lance, the number of men atPected. and the care with w liicli the 
plan was woi Ke<l out it w ill lie explained somewhat in detail 

(A) PKNNsMW \\I\ s| l-limNNI A’I|o\- I'UN.N \N|> I’hNsloN Dl-PAHTMKNT. - Wc 
iiavc .diead\ nidicaleil that tin- original leatiiies of the I’emisvKania relief 
dejiaitment wei pio\i-.ioii toi accident, sickness, and ileafli, and it was jinnia- 
rily inteiiiled that re( .-ijijs and 'lishiiisemeiits would nearly balance one anotber, 
so as to jirodiic' iieillicr siniiliis nor dcfieiency Siiould thma* be a, deficien<-y at 
the end ot a triemna] pi iiod, lie- conijiany would pay it Slnmld tliere, liowcvei. 
be a snipin'-, it was to Im- jmt aside to form a scpaiate fund 'Phe mtenxst ujioii 
tins lund oalleil tin K-lid-fiim] siiipliis) from .lannaty i. ItXX). was destined, 
mori'ovcr loloim .sidl anotb -r tuiid--ibe super.mnuation fund and constitutes 
the Hiiam-i.il tiasis for aiiotbei variety of i rbef work, namdy. the jn'o'. isioii of an 
im-oiue toi old letiied ompioyees This fund could only be used for tile benefit 
ol ciiutiibuliiig nieiiibers The regulations pio\ided that a memlier wlio is 
letireil trom actu (> sei \ tee with 1 he » oiujiany l>y reason ol age or jiiiysical con¬ 
dition IS entitled to the let ei})t ot a i--gular sn])eranniiatioii allowance when lie 
does not n-ceive wag'-s tioin the coni])any nor (oiitiniK' to diaw dm.ildeinent 
benefits. Whoevei aciejits supeiaiiniiation allowanci's relmi|Uisli(‘s bis i iglit to 
benefits, for by is not sujijiosed to leceive two vai leties of relief at the same time. 

When on dami.iiy 1, Ihou, tlie tune caini' to begin the creation of a sup -i annii- 
alion fiiml. tlie rclief-fiiml surjilus amounted to .'itilbt.lHi tin The inteiosi on this 
sum <luiiTig the year IIHM) amount, d to ry*. and jiermitted tlie Hiiperaninia- 

tion selieiue to iK-gin operating. The sum was, of course, not large miough to 
permit of largi- suix-ranimation allowances. Imt they nevertheless afford .some 
helj) 

The inadeijuacy. in certain cases, of the relief provided by tlie dejiartment was 
olismv.'d by tlie eompany almost at tlie very outset; whereupon, since Octolx^r, 
1887, tin- Pi-nusylvania Railroad juit in oj'cration a variety of relief not provided 
for in t]i(‘ regulations. This so-called •• company ndief " is, or was. es.sentially a 
liberal peusion-fimd arrangement by which the cumiiany, entirely at its own cost. 
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contril)nt4‘(I to the su])i)(>rt of thoso mojuherH of the relief fund who had drawn 
their 52 we<‘ks' sielv ben<*fitH and wen* Htill Mick and needy. The ]iayin(‘nts of the 
conii)any (‘iiahled ttiesr* ineinhers to keeji alive their title to death benefit in the 
r(!lH‘f fund and j^ave them additional financial Indp. When the new peiiMioii 
department rif Die Pennsylvania Railroad was inaii^nratecl on January I, 
the eoinpany finis took an important financial Imnhm exclusively ujion itself and 
therefore ceased in jnovide foi ••company relief." Tlie iiiauj^mation of the iieii- 
si(»n deparrment was. as a miitter ot tact, dint liki'Wise to tin* recoj^nition of the 
inade(|uacy of tlio itnmary relud' s<-Iieiiie. Itui [xd'ore we piis> on to a <li'<eusMon 
oi tin* pension S'dieme it will be propel to e some account of the Miperaiinii- 
ation allowances jnovided for liy Die lelief dejiarlmeiil lejfulations. vVlthou^di 
conceived bctoie Die jiciisioii scliciiie. Die sup 'raiiiiuation jdan wi'iil into effect 
simultaneously with it on .laiiuai v I, ItiOO This fact, as well as the depeinlcnce 
of the superaniMiation tiuid <»ii the inteiest of a snr)»lus fund winch mii^dit or 
mitihl. not reaidi a considerable amount, sliows that Die superannuation scheme 
was no I'ssential pai t. of the relief depai tment. as oi ifinally outlined. 

Then* was. howe\ei. a surplus, .-iiid a surplus lai^e enouy:h to j»roduce ilurin;; 
11)00 inteiest amoiiiitin^r to m ailv sdo.ooo. most of whn li was ])aid out in allow¬ 
ances as |U (‘s< ribed. 

Tile regulations jirescnbe that snjierannnatioii allowances are determined by 
mulUidyin;'(he number ot each clan's ui which .in emph>yee lias been a member 
by Die nunibei ot lull c.ilend.ir months in eaeh <’las-^. respectively, and addim; 
tin* ri'sults. Tile sum tlne^ obtained shall In* tlie late m cents ot tlie monthly 
allow.uices. Membeis nx eiviii^- Di(‘se a,lh>wances may retain then title todealh 
beiietits by coiit niuit lie.; Iheiefoi ,it (he usual tales, 

Supposim; that <i.ii eiiijilovci* lias dm iii^ 20 I nil vears or 2 lo calendar months, 
received StO per month as ,i nieiiibei ot cla,ss 2. ait'l that he has siiliseipieiitly 
received Slid pel niotilliloi I a 1 iill \ eai s. oi fsoiuH calendar inoiirhs. as a mem- 
liei (d (lass 2 . then his moiilhh'suiteianniialion allow.inc(* would be twice 210 
]dus threi* times isu, .u slo 20 The pa.ynieiit of allow.mci's at this rate t', 1m>w- 
ever, eondit loneil upon I lie si/e ot the f und sd aside lor this pin pose Should (he 
supera,nmiation tiind be found inadeipiate diimm .mv annual oi semiannual 
(teriod toliieet- the di'ina lids <d such alh >w.mc‘'s. then .i pi o i .ita i eduction is made 
in such allowances lot sin li peiiods 

For the .syst«‘nialic lehef of leim d emiiloyei's on ,i lai;;e scaJe (In* supeiannua- 
tion fund was of couise too -nMl!. Tim comp.iny li.id bu a lom; time coiilem- 
])iated Di(' establishment <i( .t [leiisioii ((‘at III e no I i oiitiimd in its Woi kin^s to tin* 
iiK'iiibet s ot tin* 1 eliel oraani/.ation As the t in ids oj Die t ebef depai tment could 
<uil V lit' ]),iid out |i) lui'iiihei s ot t liat or;;.mi/.a! mn, ,i sclieiin* which woiihl emlirace 
.ill the employees of Die lo.id was r(‘(pii]e<l to lie h.ised on a new ailaic'emeni. 
Tin* firoliably lai,t;e .imoiint ol expeiiditme in \ oived m an> aencial ])eiision ]»],in. 
smdi as that cont(“iiiplated h\ tin* coniiiaii\. (*n.|<iine<l the most eai el id considei a- 
tnuiofoatdi leatnreof tin* .stdieme. ami the luebinin.iit s(ud\ ol .iltempts winch 
had .dreaily been maile el'ewlu'ie in Ibis tlirectioii A sjieci.il committee on 
suiicraiimi.ilion ami jieiision Iiimls was aiijionited by the .-id\ismy committee of 
tlie relief dejiartmeiit The commiDtO ex.imined into and K'jiorletl njion the 
various svsiems td' pensioinm; in operation on ujiwanls ot ?0 ot the leadin:; lail- 
ways ot Kuroiie. Aim'iic.i, Asia. Alne.i. and Australia ' 'I'he eiunmiDi'e. mim*- 
i)ver. i;a\'t‘ the mat ter eoiisideralde otiomal Diouaht Tlie on;;in.il jilaii embodied 
only the cnie of supeiaimiiatod einplo\ee.s who wt'ie mt'mbeis of the lebef tiind 
As tin* result td' (he diseiission .iiid .miciidnietil tin* jdaii tinally adojited mad»; 
L'ein*ral provisi(*n ioi- all old eiiipiovees. liy Du* company assunnn;; tin* ohb;;ation 
t)f prtnnliny; Dn*iit with a jiensmii alhtwaiiee in .nhhlion to wliat Die r(*]U‘f fund 
could aff’oni to .i^raiit to ils members who iiii.udit lx* letired by the comjianv. 

The aiian^teuieiil finally adopted w.is itiadi' known to the (*mjdoyees l>y ;;i*neral 
indices issued on Deceiiihei ls. isu!'. and went into i'ffect January I. lOOll.- 'L’liesc 
notices d(‘(dared that a new deixirlmeiil had Ix'eii cie.ited. to lx* known as tlu' 
Pennsylvania Railiixid pension dejiaitnient. iiavnij; for its purjKXsc the jaiyiir'iit 
of rej^ular allowances. I'lom the tiinds ot tin* eompany, to two (las.ses of (‘lujdoyees 
relieved from activi* service, n.inn'ly. 

{(() All officers and emjiioyei's wlio sliall have at(aiin*d the a;;o of 70 years. 

(b) All offiei'is .itid emplovees (m to 0!) \i*ais of .pi;e. in(*lnsivt*. who sliall have 
been 20 Ol mole years in tin* s(*i\ ice. ami sliall. in tin* opinion ot the boaid of ofti- 
C(‘i‘s. ha\ »* lx*come jih\ -leally dis([uabh( d 

It w.is m.ide fh(‘dut\ ot ev(*ry (*mploymiL; officer of tin* comjxaiiy to report to 
tin* hoard of ofticeis at h'ust a moiitli in .n'lvance of tlu'ir retirement, all employ- 


' Scr l'.\ iillxt .1 cl dll'li'jxii I |> 'l.l. IT 
'Sec liirlln ‘1 (li'ldlN, 1- xliil’il -i. I' 'M<~ ll 
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ees about to attain tho age of 70 year:*, in order tli.it rln'v nn;;lit be (•on^i(lere^l 
I'andnlates for u pensit)n allowaiu'e. Tn relo'Viin; I'lnplovt'iw who h.i\e attained 
tile age of 70 >fars tlu'ir retirement is made efV.'ciue ii..m thetirsf da\ of the 
calendai nmiitli lollowing that in wlneii tln‘s al 1 .iiiie<l that .iLce^ in all otliei casi's 
the date ot retirement is ii<im the Hist day "! the ealrndai m<>nlh determined by 
the board of (itticeis. An emiiloyec* who has leaelnd the au'e oj 7(i >t‘ars and fnl- 
lills all the ()tlier eunditions tor leeeu mg a p*'nsi(i)i gtaieialh snjtix'si.,] to In- 
il»so faet<u‘ntitled to tliat jiension It, liowevi i an .‘mido\oo is 1 1 om (►.'> to 00 years 
ot age. inebisive. and lias been On oi more \ears m the sta \ lee.d tbe<-.>nii*any. Ins 
retirement may lie vobintai \ oi in\olniitar> , that is to s,iv. lie may hinis.dl ask to lie 
retired.or his employing oHieer ma\ j.iopos,. tin* enip]o\ er s naine lor a jiension i1 
be eoiisidi I's lnm plivsieally disipialilied foi liiitliei seisne In either t ase the 
l»oai<l of ollicris in\«‘stlgates the iilafti-l ,liid decides wli.'tliel not thecmploVee 
in ([iiestion shall )ii> lelna ed 1 1 oni the s.-i \ i< r attei ])h\ si( a! «'\:imination bv a 
boaid ot tlijee iiii\sicia!is apiionited \>\ tli<‘ » h.iii imin ->l the b..aid ot ofHceis. 

It, has aluM'lv lieeii pointed out that the pension plan e\teiiiis |o all employees 
It eousecpieiitly einln.tees all those pi‘isoi|s \^llo ate t‘niplo\. (l u|ion oi in eonnee- 
tioii with any ot I he raili oaiK oi \y< n l\s beloimnig to i hr I *rniisUvaina liaili oad 
sysl I'ln east < d Pi 11 sbll l g and I'a le ’I'he s*.i \ n r ot a ll \ sia h elilp|o \ re is I’ollsldel rd 
as eontmuons liom tie' <l,ite I lom which he lias hem i oniiniioiislv rinploved upon 
such roH'Is, wliet lie) p) lor oi siilisr«jnent (o then (oiiliol oi aei|nisition b_\ that 
system 

The pension allowancesaiitlen i/<'d b\ the boaids of diiertrns |o lir jiaid nionthl\ 
ai e dot ei mile'd U[>on (he t olio wing basts f',,) r.ieh \ r,ii ol .sm \ lee I pn ( eiil ol 
tile a\eiage nio||llll_\ pa\' tol lllr tn \r,|is pleerding l etn rlllelll. As the total 
(‘xpeiisc lor I li-'se allow ale es is lioi ne li_\ I he < oinpaiix il senned ad\ isalde to si't 
a. limit to the tetal Jiniiiiai slim to lie disbni s, (| 111 |„ iisioiis 'This iiriiil was jihu'cil 
at s >n 0 .onn liv | le ■ boa i ds o| dii | < l OI s ol 11 le \ a 1 lous I om))a iiies assoeiat er| in I he 
ailniinisttate*n ol the pension d<i>ailnieni Wiieiievri at aii\ time it shall be 
lotind thal this basis ot peiiseai allowanr<‘s would eieate demands in excess ol 
S-{nn non, then a new basis. ialablv ieil iicuil; the pensions will be estaldislied so 
as to bung the e\-prnditiiies within Die limitation, .iiel llie .Ir. ision ol Hie lioaid.s 
o| dlIe<-jo| s in establishing such new b.lsl-, sliall br .ibsolutr] \ coll' hlsu r without 
■ Ippc.ll It Is plo\nil'll that notice ol sm h a lleW' b.lsjs will Ijr m\en betole the 
iiegiiinnig ol He year in wlm h it inav be dei tiled to pul Hie same mlo ettei t 

111 i'om[ml in ; sri yice It is reckoned 11 on I the il.itr ol etiJ I V in tile M'l \ ice to the 
d. n when re]ir\ ed. making dednetnni ol t lii‘ ai I mil I line out of Hie sri \'ier and 
eliminating in the final result any h ,iet lonal pai t ol .t nioiit li If, foi' example, 
ail ein]doyer lias been in the srivnrol the loiiipaiiv stea'bh for 41 \ears and 
dm iiig 1 liat time has brrit oni o| sei \ n e 1 oi ]»ri lolls anioiinl iitg to | year, and if 
Ills a\I I.ige wages bn Hie past in \ i-ai s Wet <• sin pm nioiit h. 1 lieii. n]ion letiie- 
ineilt now. he Would liceue 10 pri eriil ot >10 ol splpel limilthas his |M-ns]on 
allowaiiee 

Ihe liases I'll ret 11 ell lent, as t ll Us indii .iti d. ai e age and sri \ ice. with an alio w- 
aiK'e jiroj (III f lolled, f ill Hiernioi e. to flu* pa\ l eer!\ CII dun llg .l designated period 
pr<‘(,'ed)ng 1 1 'tll enielil Pesidr the [leiisioll allow.) nee o| t he eunipall\'. sileh let ll'ed 
em|)lo\ CCS as .lie ai>i) memliei s of the 1 el let (niid I ei el ve in a dll It loll llie siipei an¬ 
nual loll allowancr jirov ided tor liv the teliel depai t inent iegiilations, 

When the jiriiMon dep.iitinent ]ia\ s (he.illowMiii 1 s anthotized li\ Its 1 egnlatiotis. 
the sums ai e. unless and uiil il i e \ oked liv Hie < ompanie .paid out nioiiHilv.eom- 
memmig on the tilst day of a i alendai inonHi and teiminaliii'^ with the date ol 
death, lint no pension allowain. e will lie paid to any ]iei son tor a iienod during 
wlllini he is reeeu mg aecnleiit 1)1 sick bciirtils 1 1 oiil I he relli'l de[»attmenl The 
(‘injiloyce wlio receives a ])ei|sion allowani e i an not ol comsc, i e-entei the service 
ot^fhe company. Imt lu- may. if he chooses, engage in other bnsinc.ss 

The ]iension depaitment undm the smnei\ismn ot the ])iesidcntol the Penn¬ 
sylvania Hailioad is in eliaige of a boaid of oHieers ajipojnted aiinuallv by the 
boards ol direcdors. liis bo.iiil of oHieeis has the power. snb_p'<‘t to the appi'oval 
of the boards id' direidors, to make and entorce rules and legulatioiis foi Hie care 
and ojM'iation of Hu* depaitment. to deteimmc tlic eligibility ot emidoyees to 
receive pen.sion allowances; to tix tin* amount of such allowaiiees. aixl to ])re- 
soribi' the conditions nn<l»‘r which siicli allowances may inure. Tins board i.s 
furthermore empowered to make rules for its goveinniciit not inconsistent with 
these regulations, elcid then own chairman and .secretary, and. from tiini' to 
time, or whemwer i eipiired. make repoi t s of their action to the boards ot directorH 
for ai>])ri:val 

Each company may discharge anv olHcer. agent, or i inidoyce at any time, whmi 
in its judgment tlie interests of the coinjiany so require, without liability for 
pension or for otlier allowances sav e salary or wages due. 
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An important protection ih afforded the pension fond by the limitations 
now lai<l down by the company, and according to which no ])erw>n may be per¬ 
manently taken into tlie service of the (^omjiany who is over years of age or 
who cun not pass tlie reipiired physical examination; except that with the apjiroval 
of the board of dirf'ctors and alter consideration by the board ol officerii^irmer 
employei's desiring reinstateiiicnt may be p(*nnitted to ri'entt r tlie service within 
a period of 8 years after leaving it. Per.soiis too may be einployo<l with the 
approval of the board of directors irresp«.‘etivo of age In ot where the s<*rvic<‘ for 
which they are needed rtapiires ]H‘ofessional or other special i]ualitieations, or for 
temporary siTvice not <‘xceeding d months, with autlioji/.i d ri'iiewal. 

During the first year of ojieration. ltH)(), it was natmal tliat many problems 
should anse eoncernmg the interpretation ot th<' icgnlalions <-oneermng the p»‘n- 
sion i>lan. The decisions adopted liy the railioad authorities eonei'rning these 
problems are a matter of some im]>(ntanee Ixs auseot llic evident temleiiey of the 
company to interi»ret its own iimvi.sions. not in a naiiow-minded. hnt a tair and 
Kometinuis in a generous way. tf will be vvoith while, thejetoie, to mention a 
few of those decisions. 

Ab.sciice from wtirk on account of disablement is not ihslucted m l omimting 
service, iinh'ss the employ<‘e was discliarged on account of such disulilenu'nt. 
Ab.scaiee on furlougli or during .siis]M‘ii.sion is not deducted in computing service. 
The averag*' regular monthly jiay of an employee who lias been su-k lor the 10 
years preceding retirement is determined liy n-.nig the last regular monthly pay 
which th<‘om])loyee rc'ciaveil whi'ii he ])ei toi iikmI tlu' dntii's ol his jxisition within 
regular woiking hours. Wlii'ii an employee lias been ahsent 1 1 oni duty on account 
of ilisabhuiii'ni or other causes, or wlienhi'liasicci'ivcd ciunpauy relief a portion of 
the time during the 10 yeai s preceilingretiiiUiKUil. his aveiage legnlanuonthly ]iay 
shall be determined by ascertanniig the aveiage icgulai iiiniiihly wages the 
employe!' would liavai earned, iu liis vainms iio^itioiis, niidei regiiiai iionnal con¬ 
ditions if lie hud ht'i'H able to fulfill tlie duties of hts loii cvei y working day 
during that lim*'. A disabled ('midoyi'c. meinix'i nl tin' jelict fund, ri'ceiving 
disablennuit benefits, when relieved from the seiviee. < :ui elect at that time to 
continue to n'e<‘]V('disaldemi'iit Ix-nctits fioiti the lelief lundiii lieu ot pension 
allowanci'. and whenever he recoveis tioin his disability er di-eides to n'lniijiiish 
bis title to disablement bi'iietits from tht' ri'lii't tiiml. In* will reeeivi* a peiiMofi 
allowance. Such allowance, howevi'v, sliall eommciiee willi tlie tir.M day of the 
month after such recovery or u'huiiuisliiueiit In uo<-aseshall anyoiu' 7(1 years of 
age or over be employed in the .service or cai iled on tlie ]iay tolls oi any ot the 
companies associated in the admimstration oi the peiiMon di'paitmcnt. 

Till'dejiartment. roumied out its first year of ojteiadon oii December 81, ItMIO. 
It is tluTefou* possibh'to givi'aii aeeonut of its act mil woiking ter an entiie year. 
Tim employees of (he eomiiany's system east of Pitt.^biiig .iml Erie nunilxa' in the 
neighiiorln'iod of 80,000. TIktc was aiithonzed to he [i.nd m p*-usion allouance.s 
dm ing the year tin* sum of $;^14,01!i 07. which exp<‘iiilitu» e was hoi ni' by tin* as.so- 
eiated companies, in addition to fheeo.stnf opeiation ol tin* department. The 
relin'iiients during the year numheri'd SO per cent of whom, or 1.140. were 
70 ji'uraof age or over, and II pi'rcent.or 118. hel ween 01 and 00 years old. Of 
tin* latter 88 were retired at their own reiim'st on tlie lecommeiidation of their 
eiji[)loying officers: tin* remainder. 00 in nniiibci. jmrely ujion tin* recoinim'nda- 
tion of their employing officers. One hundred and two pensioners ilied during 
the year, Oo of whom were of the 70 year or over class and 7 ot the Oo to 00 year 
class. 

Ill ordim to mei't the conditions brought about by the absorbing of the \\ e.stem 
Now York and Pennsylvania Railway and Allegheny Valh y Railroad companies 
by tlu' P(‘nn.sylvuiiia Railroad (’ompaiiy <lurmg tin* past year, ameiidmiuits were 
adopted, effeetne from January 1. 1001. which iirovide tor cxtimding to the 
employees embraced in the Buffalo and Alh'gheny Valh'y Division all the advan¬ 
tages of the pension depaitmi'nt. Amendments weim ahso ado[)ted granting 
em]iloyees, in the computation of the pension allowanei', credit for any tune jiasseil 
in tlu' s(*rvK’e of the Pennsylvania line.s west of Pittsburg and Eiie. This service 
in not a few cases added an additional sum to the pi'iision allowance already 
granted employees, besides making the provision of tlu* (h'partment replete iu the 
fact that it covers the employees on the entire system east of Pittsburg and 
Erie and their service on tin* system east and west. A similar pi*nsion plan for 
the western system, moreover, was adopted, and went into effect on January 
1 , 11 ) 01 , 

We may also note in this connection the results, much more modest than those 
above enumerated, of the superannuation scheme ol tlie rt'lief department. The 
superannuation fund during 1000 amounted to S'vil.HiT.Oo; and oi tins the allow- 
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ances paid to retired members of tlie rtdief fund amounted to leaving 

a balance <if 

While tile pension fund is a distinct and separate jirovision by the coiujiany 
froin its own funds for the benefit of its employees, and will Ik* operated from a 
distinctive company standpoint, its relation to tlie relief organization will lie 
unavoidably intimate as to make it appear as an auxiliary feature thereof. By 
tlie addition of the superannuation and jiension features toth(‘ benefits afforded 
by the relief fund, tlie company has virtually established for its employt*<*8 a 
relict and ]M'nsion institution, which will be more apparent when it is remarkisi 
that the aims and results t)f the 'i features are inseparably interwoven in one 
tundamental ju incinh—•humanization 

The new fund will affect the entire force of employees on the hues of its .syMeni 
(‘Hst of Pittsbni^" and Kin*, and scattered alon^^ a tracka^'e of n\er t.l(K) linles. 
located in the States of New York. New .b'rsey. Pennsylvani.i, IK-lawan*. Mary¬ 
land, and Viixmia. and the Di'^tnct of Columbia, and siiwe Jannarv I. I'.Hii.'a 
similar ])lan tor rlie Penii.syhama lines west of Pittsl>nij< is opci-ati\e for the 
i.*5.()0P <*mployees on those lines, makin;^ in all at least 100,000 nuployiM's sul>jeet 
to iionsiou relief. 

In response to flu* (pn'iy as to what ar<' the main oh.ie<-(sof tin* consolidated 
fund. It was said Kust. the iuanifi*stly human** lairposc to prot<*i't tin* imnn*diat.c 
int*-rests of active ami pn“'(‘rv** tin* futnn* W(*lfar** of a;^ed ami infirm employees; 
and, seeondlv. to increas** and impr*>\ e tli** eireetiv(*nes.s*»f the mnnpaiiy's serviei*. 
Tin* int**i»‘sts ot a<'tiv*‘ employi'cs an* ^oarded by a lixt'd r<*sponsibility vaduii- 
tarily assumed liy tli** eomtiuny ttiw.inl tin* fumi, wlindi insnr(*s tln*m during 
tln'ir p**in)d nf <'fficn‘iit si-rvtce fan waii^f's ainl an a*h*i{uat(* allovvanc** in tin* event 
ot sickness, .u'cident, <n- (h'atii. while then fiituic welfare is amidy protected by 
tin* same assumption of cinnpany responsibility, winch ^^iiarantees them upon 
mcai>acitutmn by a;'** or nitinmtics a lixc*! lifi* annuity. Tin* *'ompany*s bcm*fitK 
consist l*>i thenmsl pait m tin* I'tlh-iency ot s**iv]ce naturally conseiiucnt ujion 
tin* employment ot youiipT ami mot** lolmst 1111*11 m the st**ad of those who.se 
ineapacitatmn has i**nder(‘d their retir**nn*iit Inuielicial to b*>tli tliemselves and 
the service, also in wi'Min^ nior** firmly tlie mutual inter*‘sts ef emjdoyer ami 
em[)loy**i*. Iherehy tlm better <'h<ii;lin{^ tiiat e>nnH*ntraln»n of effort and imibirmity 
*>f .letion so e.''S**ntial in tin* m.iiia^*‘im’nl ami londm t *>f (nirixuat** alTairs. 

N*) othi'V railway i-'Hiipaiiy in tin* w<>i Id. wlietlier uiid**!* Stat** or \)iivat** e*>n- 
ti ‘i. possesses L joint fund whos** diicct ami ^^i iieral Ix'in-ficial f*‘alur**s i)U‘s<‘nt. 
th idumahh* system and thoiou^diness that aieso maniti'st in the om* under 
con, nh'ratn> 11 . 

Tilt* i‘mpl<)yees <‘ligibli' to ictin'incnt will mit ii*ceive tin* pc'iision allowama* as 
a favoi 1101 as a (diantablc act on tin* ji.ut'it th** ctmipany (*xteiKlinj; it. They 
will be in )K)siti*,ii to consider t)iems*'l\<*.s tin* r*'(‘ipii*nt.s of a i>*‘rmanent annuity 
*'ai ni'd by ami mt‘iiti‘il throu^^h yeais of I'aitbtul. efficH’iit, and loyal servict*; for 
it Is. above all else, a mark of reK<i'id shown by a ^reat corporation, thionj^li its 
admini.strativ* represt'iilativcs. towanl ca*’li and ev(*ry employee who has won it 
by con.scicntmus and capabl** peifoimaiic*' of assij^ne*! diitii*s. 

No act of tin* comi».iny's dii'‘<'t<*rat«‘. m- tin* officers who have been prominently 
identifie*! with tin* p**nsnin work, will n'llound 8*> much to their individual credit 
nor refieet so inucli Inmor and di^nnty ui>on tli**ir official accomplishments, as the 
part they have jilayed in the estahli,-.hment of this, orn* of the Ix^st of m*xleni 
beneficent or^^anizations, involving' in its *‘X<;c,ntion an outlay on tin? part of the 
company estimated at con.siderably over $^{00,000 pijr annum. 

B. Tin: B.vltimoue ano Oiii*) livii.uovn Pension Fkatcue.— Most of tin* rail¬ 
roads in oi^canizin^ their r**li<!f departments made provision tliat wdiereany surpluH 
accumulated it might be u.sed for supei animation or pension allowanc*‘s. This 
was, of course, anticipating a somewhat distant and uncertain future. The Bal¬ 
timore and Ohio Railway (J'unpany. liowever, h**gan with a pen.sion feature at tlie 
outset, and it is the oldest organization of tins kind, although it has not beim car¬ 
ried out on so large a scale as the Pennsylvania plan just discussed. Tlie pension 
feature of the Baltimore and (Jlno relief department is provided for by the regu¬ 
lations concerning the relief department, estaldished March 15, IHDl), as follows; 

The fuiul fer Ihc pujnu-nt (*f peii.-iion'i uill he tlerived wholh from the e<iiilnhtiin]iis of the 
puny The eoiiipHiij N *-<)iiirihiUioiis will he applied to lh<‘ piiriM.-e** wliieli are liereiii '•tuieii in the 
or<ier of their preecileiice 

FirNt To prtivhk* meiiii'a of support *liiriny life for those perstiii^, memhein of the relief feature or of 
the Bitllimore ami (lino Kmplo>ees’ Relief A.v(Ociatioii for four eoiisL-cutne jears who, hn\ jii^f serve*! 
the coiapaiiy for ten euiiseeuiive year-, an*l ImviiiK rtwheil the age *)f *m, «hall he h*>norahly relieve*! 
from ihitv 

S<*<'oml To provide in tlu' Nime nnnmer for like persons wlio ele<'t to retire from the verviee 

Third If at any time the funds uppheahle to thi- |)urpose« of tins fefittire Hball, in tlie opinion of the 
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coiniiiidcu, he iiinrc than «n(Tiri(‘iii tii provide for (lie perMoiiR mentioned nhovi', Mich Miridiis shall be 
»i|)plicil (mild <»r siip(M>rt such class or cIhsm's of the coinpany's eiiinlovei-s, niciiibers of (he relief fea¬ 
ture, as (Im’ c oiiiiiiittee um\ think nios( desi-rvintr and most in nee<l of help under such Mipplcinenlal 
R'Kiiliilioiis as the < oiiimi!(<•(• imiv (hen adopt 

No niciiiticr stmii he luiiiiled to wajfes Irom the eouipuny and to a pimsion alhnviiiiee at tin- same 
inne. r>r lo hciietiis from the relief feature and a pension at (he winie time 

I’l'ii'ions will lie land monthly Each pensioner will receive a daily allowance, e^cliidiiiir Sinida\s, 
e(|iiiil lo niK'-half (tie lametils provideil to he paid for sickness uinfer the reirulatioiis oi the relief 
fealnie (o a meiiili<-r of the class to wtiieh the peiisioin'r would, wliile in service, have been assiirned 
under said letrulntions had he- heeii re<(nired to laamim' a full nieiiiher of said leutiire In the ease ni 
a |>(‘iisioiier who has been eoiitiniioiislv a inemher of the relief fcalnn* or the Balliniore and Ohio 
I'hiildovecx' Relief Assoeialion fifteen years, lliisullowaiice will be iiKTcased bv tile adilltion of hper 
< ciil I lieteol, and a like addition will lie made for eaidi additional term of live eonseeiilu e jears of 
siieh membeiship Tln' foilowiiiif lalde .shows 111 brief tlio amount of flllowaiiee to iiensloners 


'rii.oiiniliiiliii',' nielei hdu l leal lire |o clas^ A 

Those eolil 1 ihill III).’ illidei iclief lea I me (o I 'lass H 
'I’hosc conliihiitiny iiimIci iclicl tcalno' (o (’lasv c 
Those eoiilnhul intr under relict leadiie (o ('lass 1) 
Those rontlihinuiK under rellel feature to ''lass K 
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The commit t('e ma\, at an v lime, mnk(‘ a pereeiitaKc red mO ion of all pi ii'-ions, r)r iiirther I nail the 
classes <>| pet sous I\ lio nun hei ollle pe||s|olMTs 

'1 he stateiiieiil o| a iiieiiiliei's auc eoiilaiiieil m Ins application lor memheiship iii lie - n bef it aline 
shall, lor the pm posc ot t Ins tealnre, he (iiial ami eonelusu e 

For the inirposesoi this lealiiu', meiiila-tsshall he eimsiilereil as in ... iii\'s 'ci \ lee tliiniij; 

tlie time (lie\ rcceiie la netits Inmi tin- lelnU I'-alorc 
Tile laillire ol an I peioiniier lo < !aim his helielils t"l I W o \ eill's, eoinileil lomi IIm- Iasi pa\ meiit lo 
him sliall he pu'siimpla e e\idi'iiee that such pi iisioii has (eniiimiled In n-asoii ol Ihe peiisittrier's 
death, and liH name sliall he si r n kt'ii iiom Ihe list ti) ]H'nsioneis, suhjet I to t In' i itrhl ‘O res(oialion 
to the same oil a new appiica I ion In the |)eii'ioi)ei and sat ispielorih aeeomilniit to the siiperiiitcli- 
ihml Inr Ins failure (o ctaiiii ins peiisitm 

('l)oii Ihe deal h ot a pensioner Ihe at i i iieil pension to ilie date of his <leal Ii shall not he eniis|(lerei| 
a pal I of the estate o| (he deeeasetl, |i<i| liahle |o he iipplli'il (o Ihe pii,\ men I of the <leh|s o) said estale 
in all \ ease u I la level, I ml sliall mine to (he sole and e\t liisi\ e heiielil ot hi' w idow or elnldieii, ami 
it tio w idow or elnld sin M\<' no pa\ m<-iil w hu(e \ er ol l lie aeenie<l pension shall In- iiia<ie or allowed, 
e\eepl so nnieli tlieieol IIS mill la-lieeessai \ to ciel lay I he e\peiises ol the hiinal <il tlie lieeedelil ill 
ease lie shtlli not h-aie siilhi lent assets lo meet Siieli expi-lises. and the Imiiiil expc'lises thus (o 1 k‘ 
nihiw ed sliall he III I la - <hse[eti<iii ot I he 'ujx'i inl<‘ii<leiiI 

\n\ pledifi', mol (Knee, sale, iissmnnieiii, oi i laioloi, ot an\ riK'hl or claim to ati\ )tension uratiled 
niidei these reKUlalioiis sli,.||| !„■ \eir] aial o| mx ili-ei and no itm- sa\<■ (he peiisioiiei film -ell tir, iti 
the' i'\ ein ol Ills death. Ins w idow i>l' child reil, shall he eiilK le<l (o leeeti e siii-h pension, I ml tlie pav- 
tneiit to |tei'ons latiorim: iimler lee.il disattilitic' iiia\ la- ma<le to sm'ti persons as tin' ( omni'llei' may 
tliliiK proper 

No simi ol nntiu'V dm' or lo heeome due l<i an\ pensioner under this loalure shall lie lialtle (<i 
II (I a el 1 1 lien (, lex v. or s|.|/me hv nr iiiah'i a ii> lee'.ii or eiimlatih' jirca'c" w lialei er. w tietlier (he saiiu* 
temaiiis witii tlie rebel depailmeni OI ari\ ii.Lreiil Iheieeil.oi is ni Itie eoui'c of transmission to the 
pensioner enlille<l I lieieto, hut 'hall mine w liolh to (lie heilelil ol such pi'iisioiier ^h^mhl aii\ i red- 
llttrof (ho pellsioiier emiiaxol (oe'olleet (tie pension h\ proei'ss of atlaehnient. or liv ini> oilier IcKa! 
or i'(|m(at>le potec" laid in tin hainls oi scried upon the I'ompaiii or lln' reliel deparimeiit hu' (he 
(tiirpose ot |ia\ iiiK tlie iiet‘1 'liie hi till' |>ensionei (o .suet) iTe'litor, oi inn pait thereof, all (he inonev 
<lue or I e( (o la-eoiiii' tlih' In i he (ieiiarduent (o siich pensioner, .sliall lie torteited ti» the di'partnieiit, 
ami shall heloiiK (o d altsuliileh, to la- <lealt wdh ii' tlieeommittee shall deem pro|ter 
Tliese reKiitiiiions shad ni no way atl'eei aii\ i>eiision tu-relolore Ki‘U'le'1 to aii\ person ndniitfed to 
(he [•eii'ion leaiiiie nl lln' baltimoiT- and Ohio Kiiiploiees’ Rellel As.sociallon 

This iH'iision Ir.itnii' \v:is or^tmiziul October 1, 1SS4. tuid up to Jmie 30. 1000, 
5M0 per,sons liud hoi'U ]a‘iisioihMl. T)ip coiiipiiny'.s uiiiiiijil contrilmtion for the 
penod up to .Inly I, 1000, \v;is >;31.000. hut w:is incretised on that date to $7-l,000. 
On June !5. 100(. theim weie iieiisioners, costitij^ annnally ijiOl .174. Tint com¬ 
pany has piovidcd surtiendit funtfs to p:iy the pensions ot all peisonswlit) have 
made application thi'iefor. iind tlie tottil amount paid out since tlie iiianpfuration 
of tlie pension feature lias been .^.mT.ToTOO. 

(C) Thf Cnit'Aoo \Ni> Northwkstfun Pension Drrart.ment.— A pension sys¬ 
tem was introdlift'd mi Oiis mad Jjinnary 1.1001 In oriianization it follows very 
closely the plan of tlie Pt'un.sylvania system. All t'mployet'.s who have attained 
the ajjfe of 70 tiiid who have bet'ii 30 y<*ars in the service must be retired with pen¬ 
sion, with the (‘xception of executive officers appointed by the board of directors, 
for whom it is not mandatory. Employees Iroin 05 to 00 years of a^e. inclusive, 
may be retired and p ii.siont'd in tln'sanu' way tis provided for Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road employec.s. The allowance^ <iie tilso calcuhitedon the same basis. On June 
21, ItlOl, the secretary of the jx'Usion l)oard reported that 44 I'lnployees had lieen 
retired on account of age and 22 by reason of jibysical disability. The aggregate 
monthly allowances were $1,450.25, and the average monthly pension $21.07. This 
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company ims no relief (L'partincnt. Imt in tin* pa^t nnjiu'nms <li,vai>lt‘«l »‘niplov«‘t'H 
havr luvn carric'*! ulotii; on tin* various p.iy mils \vh'M-<- ih.'ir s. jvici's bccji 
such as (o ih's.-r\c ii-« o^uution 1)\ their *‘iui>lo\in;:: olhi ct Ihiiployci s wim do 
not ( tune witlini tin* scoih* of the ihuimou aie Mill eared lor in that way 
D. Thh li,Li\nis Ckmiul Kmiiumi; lh Nsi<>\ DrrvuiMKN'i wa'- established 
A])ril Jl, i'JiM.and opeiation-' duly I, lOOl d’lie Vazoo and Mississi]»])i 

Valley Uailioad (’oinpan> . wliadi is a M-p.uateeo) povati..n and opoi .lies o\ci l.tMH) 
imles (.f line independent ol the Illinois ('eiilial Railroad (’oinpany. adoptr-il a 
siniilai scln-nie for pensions, which w<*n1 into elbn t at tin' same time It is too 
soon to vprak ol the i<-snl|s. but the plan ol oi:cani/alton i>I the pension de]>ai I- 
nieiit of the Illinois (’entiai Railro.nl is outlined in the tollowiiiLt «’ir<-ulai of its 
announcement 

<a M l: \ I NciMi I 

I'liroialil (.> tlir Iielieii (akcti h\ ih. .a .lir.i t'l.' ll!tii<te ( .a lira I l:aili..,i.| a I 

amt Oirvr,|i|,-ll| In lijrll ]||, , hlii; ll. I^l t , l.,M |\ J1 I'KKI, 111 li -Im'i I In „ ,,1 .'I |.n||.|n 1 ,v (,,, ||„. 

[Mlipos.'ul rnaMlII!.' - Illl.|n\. . s nl Ih, Uhn hi1\n Oil,|,•O'.I ll |n||L',,n.| liUltlllll 

rt'lir.' !h II III. \ lia \ I- ,1(1,011. .| all a-.', in .. -oMiinL' o lai Imin .|nl \ itn |n|houinr i iil. s ,iini i. v'li 

ItUlnlo Kn\ eriiliik' III. nicalii/ul Inii n| a |h ii-|.>li .i.'i.ai liii, ill jiin in |. I.\ < oa I,'i.|i, .) 

A'a/. - .m./ 

1 I’ll.' n.tmillOII 111..II n| llin [.rieinll ll, |,al rim III ‘ll.lll I..' I.\ a i„Ml.| nl ntll. , 1 .- I.. I., kiinwii as 
( Im Im.llil n[ loinle sn, h ] in.l I c| .-I l 11 I IH ,| I I nt 1|, | n )v. n|. j. I I a I - aeol nl \| 1 ( ' \ 11, ( I, Ml 
W .1 llaiahaii. Ml (' I- Kr.ln, Mi Willuiiii Ihii'-li.m Mi \ U si|]|,\.||| m, | |, \\„iI,mc ami 
Or I I ou,iis 

: 'I In - n|ll< «' nl 1 hr ImuIIiI nl [ n 101 n| |.. v| | a 1 1 1 n 1 1 Clil, ,u,) 

.1 \ll I ni 11 mini I. at mils 'Imuhi h, rMi. ■! i., i h. , n uii \ nt Ih,' I,., o,| ni |„'Mvinii' 

I 'I tir hn.iel nl )„ lemii' Mmll -Iiln. I I (n III, 11 ,],i, ,\ 11 nil h. la,-al. ii I lii\.[.,.a,i ’1 n male aii-l 
.'llfnl I r 1 111, ' , 01 , t I. n iil.il |,,iis 1, ,| III. , ill, 1, III , , ll |, ,|| ,,| I 111 |i, in|, ,|| .1, |, 111 im 111 In < I' I ntm I IH • | |i,, 

rim'lhllio nl , |||),!n\M - In I. C n \. 1.. 11' I nil , 111 ■ r\ ,, 11< . - In li n I 1,. . i m, ,11111 ,m|, li a I In W , 111. i - II ml I,. 

I'l. s( 1 ilir ( 111 - c nmilt|niiv iimi. I w 111 , ll -m ll , 1 11'.aam I ' 111 I\ inm 
'I'Ik \ -IdiII makn i iil. -■ |ni ih.-ir .a\ n un\ m iiia- iil iml im ..leel. ii i a ith lln n- r. i;i;l i! ma-- . 1, , | a 

. hail man Until ill. II n\\ II itiiml,. I iii-i-niiu ,i , i. i,n \ an-i I. nim intim. a-i..iuii..f mak. 

i.'|.ni1-4 nl 111, 11 m imii 1,( 111. - |I|, -1,1, III .11. ai- n| ill, e,l ,,t n, ii-mn- I,, i, amm.M - I t.\ Um 

til, 'hall ti, IIIlaI am! I nil, III-]V 1 

■' 'I hr h. Ii. Ill' ..I (III 1" .. '.'(.Ill U ill .ll.plv In Hr, , ),. Inlil-, ^^ !|,, hiiM. , |, 1 , .|i|i|,-,i |n 

L'lM' tll.'ll .'lllllr I nil. In Ih.' I lllllnl' ('. Ill lal Kalllnirl ( nlll], HO nl I n I h a I , n 111 | <a 11 \ ati.l ',>1111 nlll.'l 

lailc.rl . ,.mp ili\ .>i . ntiip-iiii. - iniiilh ,n . ,i'.-' nl -n, h ..pin, m, m M,,- p. U'inii p. !„ pai.l 

h\ dll' I nmpaio 'tiall)).' < "1 1 Ilia 1..[ alnii.' iipnii I In pi npni imu ni .i,, em' iiiniidil v |ia\ i. . . i \ r<| | rniii 
dll' . .. 111)0 10 1 h. p. ii'i.m '\ '|. Ill \ull ii.il a|,pK (.. ih. I i,\ i mi -ii; m, a I .l.pa 11 im nN 

I Ml nllicT' ami .-•iipln.r. ' w tin lia\. nilaim .1 dll' au. nl Tim . ,u 'li.i 11 I,.' r. Iiiol s||, p 

a'_ M'll, I 11 III ',., 1 ,' in dll i\i(."lial! h. ..mm.I 

I I ..mn(I\i-mj 111 . I I' ami In. 11 k n . nm 1 ii. i,.t- I' i l' im ii •nut I.i a k.'iiirn 1 1 a in It iLiu'a:. iin li, 

\,IH1 ■ I'lri' '\Mir|im.'ii hihli^. |nr, Iimii 'r. n.m I.IM im II an.l 'n(iii\i'n|' wlm I Hir 

am- nl to \i al' m.i\ I.,' i. Inr.l 

sm ll nl I hr III ,1' lia \ r 1.. I n ll II \, a I' 111 dll 'cr \ i. . -ha 11 h, p. ii'lnii. <1 u In n i. I ii. .1 

•S (Kilo !' .iml I Iiiplno . ' hr'w. , II .,| ami 7n \< .ii' ni a-I w hn li,i\, h, .'H i, n \, af' in dm i \ a .• 

a ml M Im li.i\ I I.<’< nm> im a p.n i l.i t.. I ma \ I>< i. 1 11 . .I ,im 1 |.< ii'inm d 
*• ) n < ll'. a li.'in pin' I I 1 11 \. ■ i nl a m I ,0 \. ,e - n| il: . . la i ni' dm In e < >1 I n >ii h I In- . in pln \ i iik 

nlli< IT , nii'i.lri tiiiii iin I pa. 1 lal-'. I 1. .1 I in III. 1 -.'i m. .■ In m,i\ m.iln .i |.pl n ai n.ii ni I,.' i - i mini n mini 

Ini I. Iir-'iin-nl .imi ih.' hnaol nl p. ii'inii' 'hull .). n innin' win dn i nr imt In 'linll 1..' |. lin .1 I.. ili.- 

I’li\'!(Ill I \ammaiinii 'lia 11 h.- mini, n) i mpln\ . - n < nmim ml. .| lni i. i n .'in. n( wlm air nml. r 7e 

\ r,ir' nf iv^'.' .iinl a i. pm I i In on! w n li dm i. , ninim int.i I inti .il dn . lin I -.ik;. nti --hall 1..' I lan'iiiK Ir-.i 
tn thr hnaiil nf pra'inii' Pn . ..ii').!. Mimii III <|| P niiiniiiu' 'll. Im , 1 '.-' 

Ill r. I: iriil 'lia 11 IM- III II1 1 ' < 11 1 I 11 o I r.iiii d ir li I '1 I la \ n, I III'. a ti m la I iin ni I li fnl |nw nip' dn I in 
will, h dn- pi ('nn"lmll tni\.' a I la i nr, I dn ').. . iIm'.I m. nl ft mi i dn lii-l .l'i\ n| a . ah tnhu inmilli In 
hr di-lrnilim 'I 1|\ I In- hn.i 11 | nl’ p. Ii'Inll' 

II ’1 ll.' In III' ' Si I \ n ' all. I ' in tin' '.tm. ’ w i M r.'l.'i In . iiiplnviin n Miimn nMii. niiin r'lnni w i( li 

nli\ .,1 dll' r.illin.nl' npi la(. .1 h\ 111 .' i miipaio , ainl lin' i\ m nf iin\ niij.lno . -Inil la , nii'Kl. ml 
ll' ( midinmii' fimn di.' .lal.- irntn w tin ii In- li,i' t., .-n . midmn.ii'K .'inplnv. d n|inn 'in li i,i i Imml', 
w lirdi.T i.inir nl 'iili'Mjin III in dll ir > niitml nr ai .)iii'iiinn h\ dn [Ilium' <nl i.i I Iholinml Cmnp.iio ’ 

12 In rnlnpillllm' '<' 1 ' mr 1 1 '1 la 11 )i>' i kniml frm ii dm .taP 'im . w Im ii (In p. I'.ni Inn la . n niii- 
(iinimi'K ni I Im '.'i \ n in iIhmI,! n- w lirti o dr. - I 

i.ra \ r <if a I .'riir.', 'ii'i.r ii'inp, d I'ln i-mi ! tnl h.w i l»\ n i inla P'lm n i w i di i n nn.' \ ra r, nr I. in pni a i \ 
la\ oil oinn. I'oiint nt p .l in t mil of fnrrr, w hrti int.idi n> h .i In ,ii In r i m|ilo\ nmnl. n iml p. I,r rnii'id- 
rrnl II' a liira k in till i oiii i null \ nf ,'rr\ i< r 

I’ri'nin w tio Irio r dm 'rr\ n «' I In r('l>\ i. Ini.pii'li all . In ino In dn la m Id' of pi'ininii allowances 
11 'I lir l.rli'l(.|l allow am r' alidiori/rd an ii|.on dir inllow nm’ ha-i' 

tor i-.n ll \ rii r of 'rr\ n I - all allow am I - o| l ja'i i mt ol dir ;i \. r.ium o ^iihii m.aitliK pa\ e-i i i\ i-ii inr 
dn- trii \rar' pirri'.iiim' I• 1 11 . tin'iil 'I Ini' 1 a w a\ oi iHii'liaimn If all « iiipl.Arr Ini' Im n in da 
'"r\ irr f.>r fort \ \rai' ami Ini' i.'rrnr.l on an ,i\rlam' fni [In hei P ii \. ,ii' '".u p.-i moiidi n pmlar 
wak'i-' his prn'imi ailowam •• would hr Id [.i-r rrnl of *'>() or s2u p< r nmiidi 

11 1 lir Mim of Jj'Hi (HUM' In-r, hy '.•( aii.irt .m a ja-ii'ioii fnml iii mldidnii to u lin li l in- < miipaio 
will in rurli \ t-ar make a fiirlhrr aj'[>ioj>rial mn of an ainoiiiil mil P.iMod sinurnKi, m [.aMiii'iilof 
prn'ioi! allowani <' foi 'in h \rar 

W hriiri IT It si HI 11 hr fmiin! dial llir hii'i' of pen'ion allow am i - 'hall r rr,i P- dr mu ml' in rx< i-'v nf 
the s:2>h.iK)() ami an annual a;.pi(iia ladoii ol '^1(10 udu and a - nl P-ii a' 'imli i mididmi imo ari'c. a m-w 
liasis ralaliK rrdiirim: dm P.-ii'inti allnwam i ' imo h.-r'l.ihlt-hi'd inlnitii; dn- i-vpi-mhltir.-s williin 
tlir limit of dm fund, ami l In- d.'ri'inii nf dm Pn.ml of dtr.'. ioi - in < 'Pihli'liini' 'in h n.'U ha'i' 'hall la- 
alHolutriy i mirlu'i\ r Xnin <• nf 'in li m-'i P.i'i' 'hall hr m helm, dn- la i'ihuidk of dir \ car in 
Ilhirh llimiv l.rdrcnlrd P> pul Itu 'amr iiiP. i iP-i l 
!'• \Vh(-u prUMon ailowam r"liall I,.- an dim i/. d (.ui'uaiil n. dic'r r< lyulnlioii'. IIm.a 'hall la- (mnl 
liioiidilv duiiiii; llir life of dn- lini.'ln mr\ pr'Anh.l hiAirvri dial diroaiipaiiv mav w ilhlmld it' 
allowaitcr in rasr of I'ro's ini'i oiidm t oil hm pad 
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]i; Jn imyniL-nt of pension aliowances, pay rolls, showing the iiamea ol thoM* to whom allowances 
Imvo 1)1*011 iimtlonnd tho uinouiil of hiioIi iillo-wanccs, shall he prepared at the olo.se of each month by 
each HiiperintoiHlont or other designated officer, who shall certify to their correctness and h)rwara 
ihcsHiiic to the auditor of dishiirscmeiils, who will after verification send them to the board of pen- 
sioiLs lot certilicatlon lij the secretary and ciiairmau, and thereafter through the usual eliumiels for 
pa\ men) 

17 II sliall be thedurvof every employing officer to report at once, through the usual <*hannels. to 
the board of i>ensions, all eiiiplojces who in .1 id v, August, or September, 11)01. shall have attained the 
ugeol 70) ears, and of tliosc eriiplovees s|iecille(i in rule 7 whoshuil have allaiiK'd the age of <■>.') vears, 
1111(1 (hereiifler, Jit least (bree iiioiiihs in (idvunc(*of (he date of rettreiiient, nil employees about to 
III lain the reoiiisiie age for eonsideralion for a [tension allowaiiee 
IS Kaeb ollir er ebiiiged w itiithe duly ol prcjHiring the pension rolls must keej. biinself advised of 
file ivlieieaboiitsofi-niploM'cs who have bi'cii relireil from the service and [>rom(tth aihise ibesec- 
retarv of llie Itoanl of iieiisions, tbroiigli llir usual ehauiiels, vvlu’ii aiiv of Ihem cea'c to be eiililled 
III furtlicr [tension altowaiices When tlie\ do leti reside witliili (he jnri'dii'tion (tf (In* ollieei of the 
deiuulmenl in wliieli fliey were eiigiiged Itelore lieliig relirisl from iIm* service, such olbeer shall 
rei]Uire sHlisfiictorveviiIi m »• froiusui'li eiiiitlovi e, at least once a vear, hikI ufieiieras niav be reiiilireil, 
sliowiiig I Imt hi' Is eiilil led |o )i [tension nllouunee 

10 Titllieeiidol pieseiv iiigiliieet [» isonal rein lions between (lieeom|tan\ and its retired em[)lo\ees. 
and I Imt lliev limy eoniniiie to enjoy the boilelit of the [tension svsiein, no assignment (tf [tensions 
will lie [K iTiillteil or n ( ogm/ed 

'20 Till* iieeejiliiiiee of a pi itsioii allowiiiiee does not debar ii retired enifilojee from engaging in 
oilier ttilsiiios, I ml siieli [nT'oii ( all nol le elder I lie serv lee ol the com [tail) 

21 No |iei'.soij iiie\|'riieiieed 111 iiillwiiv woik o\er;r) \enrs<if age, and no experienced iiersoii over 
I't veiirs ol age, simil Ik leiitlel lie taken llilo (lie service, jtiov ided, however, lhal in the ifiseretloii of 
(lie [iiesideiil pel sons tmiv l(Tnpoi)ii ily be taken into (lie serv lee irre.siieeiue of age for a [leriod nol 
e\eeeil;iig »i iiioiitlis, and llml Ibis [ai lod iiiav be exleinlt'd, if iieeessai y, to eoin[ilete the vvoi k |oi 
vyliieb sm li I tel'Oils vveie oiigiimllv eniploveii, prov ided iiNo, that, with the a()pr<i\Hl of llie boaid of 
direelois, [teisoiis inti v be einplov e<l iiideliiiilelv, i ries[iee(i\ e of the age limit, where the service lo lie 
reiideled ici/niies pniles'Ximil oi olhei s[i,.( ial i|iiah(ieullons 
'22 Nell b(‘i (lie act loll o| i lio Pc Jiinj oi iliiei (ois m esialilislii ng a svstem of [tensions, nor an \ oilier 
a( iHiii now ol ltdeaI (el la ki it b\ i lieiii oi bv I lie lioanl of pensions m (he inaiignration and o[)eiiili<in 
til a pension l|l■paIllllelll slmll lie (■•Histriieil iis giv lug to Jiiiy otbeer, iigeiil, or emplovet* of llieei>iii 
[laliV a rigid to la lelaliH d ili its serv lee, ol aiiv light or claim to ailv [a-nsion allowaiiee, ami (lie 
eomitiniv expies'lv ie,sm\es i|s light ami [trivileg-' to dist barge at ati) lime unv olliter, agent, or 
elllploV I'C W lien the 111 let I'sls ot 1 lie ( omplIIIV III Its JlldgliUIlt IllJlV s<i rei|nire, VV it bold iiabllllv for 
aiiv claim Pti pension oi rtlliei alPcwaiiee Ilian .satarv or wages due and iinpiil<l 
'2'l Tbese Miles ami I eg Illations slnill lake clleel .llily I, I'.Nll 
H\ order <if llie boant of direelors 

S'lrvvKsvNr Ki.sn, nl 

(hue V(;<t .\pi ilI'lDi 
W (i |{|(l'l' s, .l.'M^/'i/d SM'/tPi) 1/ 

V. Savings Funds —Ti\p Btiltiinoro nnd Olno Tlailroad lia.s a savin,?s featnio 
tof^othor with the pension tealui'e ami relii'f feature tin part of the relu'f depaif- 
iii(‘nl ,aiHl thePi'inisylvaiiia Railro-eKaimiianylias a savinfistmul for its employees. 
The obji'et of tlie Baltimore and Ohio is to provide a savillJ^s hank for the 
(‘injiloyees :md their n»'ar relatives, and to provide a metliod for loaniii^^ them 
money on e:isy terms fortlie juirpose of aeiininng:or improving their homesteads 
The ob.ieel of llie Pennsylvania Railroad fund is restricted to the work of an ordi¬ 
nary savin,g:s hank 

The h'lnisi/InniKi lidilroiid Compaii/i (‘StahlisliiHl its employir.s'savmjr fund 
under resolutions adopted at a meetiiif^ ot the hoard of directors Novemher 1(1, 
lHy7. and aiiiioniiccd to llie (“luployees of tlie road DecimihiU' 1!>, 1H87. The ri'so- 
lutions were as follows- 

/iVa-o/i'm/,' rimt iliH enmpiiiiv will leceivc, tlinmgh such of its iigeiit.s a*! the board f)! diri'etors iimv 
fioin time lo lime desigimie mk b |»crlioiis nt the vvagO'.sor Miliiriesof llie em[>l()V'ee.'Oi.s tbev iimv desire 
(o leave vvitli the eoiiipiitiv, and will repav (lie s,inie vvitb sueli iiileiest (liereon as miiv from time to 
(line lie (ixed h\ lesobil loti ol (tie board and in tlie nm liner ami according to the met bods vv Inch shall 
be in like nmimei [crescrilced 

RiHilod. 'I'lmi llie iiionevs s,i teeeived shall constitute* n fund to be known as tlie IV'iiiisj Ivatiia 
Hall road Kmiilov ees’ Saving KiukI, w hieh simil be m charge of lUi olbeer to be (iesignaleil as Mi[)er- 
iiilt'iideiit ol the ]‘eniisvIvaiiia Hailroiid Iviiiiilo)ees’ Saving Fund, who shall report to the first 
\le(‘-[>resi(ieiil 

Rmo/nil. That all iiionev s hikI seem Hies belonging to (his fund simil be kept by (lie treHsurer in a 
special aeeoiint nmtei (be direelion and suix'rv ision ol the eoimnittee on fiiianeo, who shall have 
ilkeMipervisidii of all matters eoimeeted tlierevvKli. and tills eom[)uny shall lie res[>oiis]ble for tin* 
bulhful rei>av meiil ol ail moiievs belonging to tin* said liind 
/vV.s<;/iv(/. That tin* late ot iiitt'iest to be allowed on all (ie[iosiis simil, until further order of the 
lioard, be I pel cent [cer annum, ami (hat no eimiige sliuil bo made in the rate of interest allowed 
without six moiitlis' [iR'vnais no(ie(* 

The rate of interest was clumged to per cent to take effect July 1,19()(), The 
agents at over 100 stations on t he lines east of Pittsburg have been designated as 
depositories of the fund. Tlie following rules and regulations have been adopted 
to govern this fund: 

Thk I’hnnsyi.vama Haii.koad i':Mn,oYKi',s’ Savim; Fcnd. 

KKCCI.VTIONS 

1 The finni will Ik* in charge of a su[ieniil('ndeiit a[>[)<)mte(l by the board of directors of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad (’om))nnv 


i* 
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Al'PJ l< ATIOSN 

2 . Freight and tN-kpt a^ronts of ilu* alH>vi--nHmo<l coiin^aiiios at (‘otixoiiioiit }«)inW will from tiino to 
lime Ik* <le>iKiiatf(| il-^ lU-iMisitHrieN. aiid eniptoj eev desiruiK i<> iHcoine <l<‘|)<>siforv l aii diitalii fhim am 
of Bucli a form of iipplicaiion in w lui h itiorc .slmll Ih' v, i fnrth tlir nppli« uiit > lull lUiUU'. tcaI 

dence, aiitl (Ko'iijiHlioii, iiii'l liio imiiio and r»-^idfiir'r oi tin- privoti l** alimn, ni the e\pm of dealli. 
hin dopK)!*!!.'* and the ai eriied interest due thereon shaU he paid This appln ati<>ii will t>e forwarfltal 
hy tlie nueiit to the siiperiiiteiMleiil of tin* fund, and, w hen phi|«‘rl\ e\ei iited ami Himrov ed h\ him. 
he will K'lid to the airi'iit a depo-it hook t<>r the applieant in w hn h xludi lio |inniei( a eop\ of the 
reirtlUtiolis, w ilh a 'tatonu-ni ot the a'-'ent of the appln ant Iheii'iinto to ho si^-ncl m tin- presene** of 
a witiicsH 

01 l-c i-lls 

;! Ih-posiLsof niiysiiiii.m e\eii ilollar- ma e\eei*.linK’ tiliKMn an\ .m.'inoiilh nun hemad*‘wilh 
an> freij^ht or In-ket ak'ent of the aho\ O nanu-d I oiapiinios w ho has h< c n d<'^ieii)iti il as a d<'|>osilai \ 

I 'I'he ayent will reeonl * aeh *ii*posit a^ 'ooii as nmde w ni iiiK 'hi* anioniit out ai loiiitth and aKo 
in liKiin-s. eiiltTiUK dat** and sij,'iiinu Iih name as ajtint with name o( station Tin 

tleposil hiNik inilNt he hrouitht to tin a;;eiil > u h time a d*'iiosii is ninde lluit the (laiisai I am mm he 
reKuhirly entered ttii'iein 

5 Kn‘i)ilu and 11 * kei aj'eiii' d'‘sii.'nale<l as deiiosiiarn ' will In* suppln <1 w ilh iliiph'x ti* ki*t •, om* of 
wlileli must he Used (o repoi 1 .'V el * di I'osit iciei\id sii< h inket slmw ini' flale iiaiin*ot d. nositor, 
ntltuber of <leposit Iwiok and amount iK'posHed I he i o|oii*d portion o| lln* In ki t must he n'\ * n to 
tlie ilepo'iloi w ho w ill jn isomillv s, ml u lo the supc riiilen<l*'nl ot tin in ml in an * n\ elo|.e w liieli 
the HKeiit w ill fiirnisli Ii is t in* di posu. ,r s diil \ to soe that the * n \ * lop** w i( li in* losuie is piopei I) 
sealed and forwardi-d li\ lailioad'ei\a c oi I lun d'states mall 


t'l Interest .it a lale to he li\i *1 li\ I lie ho.iid w ill he al lo\* ed tioiii tie* ls| of I lie < ali'iidiir month 
after <h*|io'lt ami>unis lo ami <in all 'iih-. cpi. ii I deposiis iroin i In* I si of I in - * aleiidai motil li afl**r 
Ihi'v are mad** No eluume w ili lie ni.eh :i, 1 111 i a n* oi inn i<'s| allow e.l w il hoiit n n ion Ills' pie\ ions 
tiotie*' 

7 lnteH's( W lii he I .1 1 11. d oh I In I'l ila\ et la 11 i,al \ o| c \ > u \ eiil to I he i ledll o| I he i leposj lots' 
ileeoiinis, and tli<'i*allei \m 1I loim pail >'t Ih- (mm i['al 

8 heposKors wliosliall |oi 111, s[,ii, ,,t ; v.at miilni ail<l to ma ilmw Iroin I ln'ir in eiaiills, 
lior forw aid I Ih 11 d<‘posii t>ooks i h.ii lie inn n -1 in i \ h* eiil< ri'd tin rein s|nill iioi la* I'lilil h <1 to 
any )nt<'ri st on ilieii chposu. altii lie expiialion oi' saul \iais iioin tin i|al< of tin la.s| I’lilrv 
on their hook' 

y Interest w il I I I ii'i upon lo da\ s' in e i* e ** In n dm * lion has he c n ^i \ • n h\ i In* ImiuhI lo ehis** 

an a*-eonn( 

III |)e|iosi|ot'w Inis, * oiiin < tioii w Mil lie' *om]iaiin- iiaimd ha' lain se\eied miisl ha\e llu'ir 
lie* oiiiits elo'eil within HO da\ s lln n a fl< 1 as ini' i< ^t ill not |,< kIIow , d alli t (In* , vpinilioii of 
that pi*iio<l 

l; 1 \ ^ '11 M "I 111 I'osl I s 

I ■ lieposjtius ties'* ini' to It iidiaw nione\ iiiii'i ei \ ■ !0 da \' iniii* e to tin* sii|ierinti mien I ol tlie 

fund Ml the form * i an oidei ohlaimihh* Horn .iu\ oi lln* 11 * m’lil oi Inket HKeiils d< 'ij^ Halt'd as 
<h*po-it irn*', w !il(‘ti i-rdei Iok' i ie*! w it h d' pieiloi'' ho,,k I 111 aLTeiil w dl lorward to ilie 'iipel inleinleiil, 
Ki\ Hit, the ilei'ositi.r a let elpl |mI lln dc pi 'll I.k 

IJ (.'poll leet ipt o| sin h onh I and hiHik the -ii|ii niiieml' iil i >I lie* Inin I w ill entei I In* ainoiiiil to 
he w Ulidniw n in the <leposit IIIlok, <|edm line 'm h aitnainl Iloiii (in* 'iim on <h po'ii to s|i,>\\ |In* hitl 
a nee aftt‘i .siieli w iltidi.i w al '1 In* 'upi i mi, mi* iil will (Inn pn pare a nd 'len a n nrtlei on I he ireii' 
met ot till* reiiMsi | \ a III! Ilailroatl i raiip.im lot i In aiiioniil lo Ik* w n Inliaw n. u he li, alii r heiiiy 
appro\t*rl for pajiin'iil h> 'In litasiuei ,>i a"i'taiii ir«asnrii will h, lorw anh li w il h i In th*posii 
hook to I lie agelii tiesielialed III the oidei a ml i a ii la ohliiim <1 lo 1 ile d. [aisjlor <ill siu ji liderilie tin* 
reeelpt e'U’ll lllltl win n the hook was (orwaldetl |o Ilm 'ilpi Midi ndeill 

i;i Thi* tier nt will ensh 1 In' ordei <111 tie* 11. a'lin 1 m il< In 1 i ii to (he nw net. w tio ean t>l,(jiin tlie 
lm)lie\ imni am ot her aeelil m lioni a hank in w Im h lie < onipaiiv s hinds a|e ih'p<is||t*d, oii pi* - 
seiilHtlon ol his hotik idi mi:\ me lum't ll and 'leuuie h I ' Ipt oil the o|d< I 

II Orders not * a I let I tor in I '< <la \ - w ill he oiui m ,l ht aei nis to I he snpennl, lel, m of the fiiml, 
alter t'lilerili.e the 11111011110 as di posiO n, d* j'l ‘'iloi' hook - on 1 le dati oiietni 11 to tin si i|,erii item lent 

T) The luinrd resei\e the nelil to rt i|mi< ;u <hnmae ** ha lln* w dlalrawal ol the entire aliioiinl 
on deposit in aliVaetoiilU 

IG No imini*\ will he paj<l oi mih 1 *1, In • n d 1 \t < pi hi 1 In p< isoii w ho has lie* lee a I I lehl lo the 
deposit, or to li is order, w Im ti iiiimt In* attested hv a dm nti l>•'le<l w it ness 

17. In the eteiit ol a deiaisitor lK*eoniine insam oi h. me "lie I w n** iiieapaeilated (o net.ami in the 
ah.HOnce tif a leeal leple'entain e it t he llieap.mil \ slmll lie piov eii (o llm salisfat lloli r>| (lie .siiperiii- 
tendtinl of (he liiml lie nm\, niion the .iitpr<i\ ,il of (he h<iaid, pa\ sm h propmlhni of the <ieposit to 
the order of soine person mm mills seie<-ied h\ a near lelal u < oi 1 neml oi sudi in< apa< Hated th'posilor 
a IK I the snpenntendent us it ma v he 'imw n is net essm \ to m, ei the pie*siiie wants of mi id im’upaei- 
tated depositor or Ills w ift* or ehi Mien, a ii'l the tei < ip! ol lln* pi rson so umliialls tlesieiiated sliall he 
a gooil and snilii leiil leleitse and diseharee ftir the dislair'i nn nt of sant di*poMi 

18 Cpon the pri*s(*nlatinii to I he siiperinleiitlem ol the IIIml ol hjitisfaetorv nrisif of tin* death of u 
tieposUor tin* nioiu*y heloneme to him shall he iianl <i\t 1 onh to the i>ersoii desienaled in Ills ii|ip]i- 
eiition to leeeUe Mime, or if the perstm so desieiiiKid shall not he then livine sHid fuiitlH hIiiiII 
he paid either tti the lu'irs (<r peisonal repn sen(Hli\e .if the dei eH.st.*d <h posiior, as (lie hoard nia\ 
determine 

(.1-M-K\l 

19 As the saving fund is tililj intemled for the Uelietlt of the employees ,if (lie einn[ainU‘H afore¬ 
said, defH)slts will onlv he reeei\e'l from those w ho an* ein|ilovees of Mtid < ompanies, and while ho 
etnploye<l 

20 The Ixaird, on giving .!() days’ iiotiee, iiia\ order the return td aii\ deposit with at erued interest 

21 The de(>osit btHiks tield h\ tlenosuttrs must, w hen they desire tti w itlidraw mone\ or w hen ever 
reqnireil to he halunet‘il. he lorwarded to Dm superintend, n't of (he fund ihroiigh nearest agent .leslg- 
naU*d as a dejiositurv, who will gne lU-nosUors reeeiptsfor (hem on the "(Isttlavof Jieeeinher lor 
if that date falls t.n Siimluy then on tiu* preo-ding da\) eaeh depositor must forward his dejK>MlC 
book in order Diat the aocrued interest tui de|>osits iiiu\ he proja rly entered therein 
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No |)crM)ri Ollier Ilian (hi>se (ie>-iKtmte<l areaiitliori 7 e<l to rei'eivc defiosiis. nor will the conipaity 
he n-Mioiisihle for all V IIlone \ s not (le[Misite<l in .«iiriet eon form t(v w ilh iIh-nc' reifillations 
il.‘! In ease h ‘iepo.'-Kor Ioion Ins <le|iosi( hook, lliiliiedliile Itoliee (liereof must he KlVeii the super- 
Inlen.h'iil o| the linul, nml, ufler a ri-Hsotmhle time has elapsed mi whleli to iiotifvall coni'erneii of the 
loss, a diiiilieah' will he liiriiislied and so marked 

Thti Himuiil report of the PeiinHylviiiiia Railroud Company fi>r the year ISKIO 
Hhow(‘<l that flic halancc on hand DocciiiImt Ml. IMliti, to tlic credit of the cinidoycc.s* 
HHvinjf fund was S'‘.T17.T(ili.(»M. Tlic amount rccciviul from di'positors during tli(‘ 
year was $754.nsp 12 The mtcri'st allowed on deposits was $ 104.5117.M4. Of these 
assets was luvcsfmi in .siM'unties heal ing inteiest at an average rate o( 

over Ml ]>ej cent. Tho operating oxpcn.scs of the saving fund for the vi'Ui vvi'Ve 
contributed by the Pennsylvania Hailroad (’ompany, and amounted to'$J.'l5‘i MS. 
The number of depositor.s at the iloscMif flie year was or 111 le.ss than at 

tlie end of the preceding year If is stated tliat Ibis is due to the fact tbat the 
accounts of Ml!) eniployees wiio had lid't tlic .sm-viei' of tin* coniiiaiiy. to wlio.se 
credit.small halanc»-.s wi'rcearned, weri'clo.sed. .so that there was really an increase 
in till* number of depo.sitors ol I7H. 

The .savings teatiire of thi' K^lief department of llie l{iiJtnii(»r (tud Ohm Had- 
rom/t'om/iua//IS somewhat more extensive in the aid which it renders. The 
prospi'ctiis ol tin* company stall s that the ohjeet 111 estaiilisinng tins feature was 
'• tlieeneouiaii'ement ol iialuts of pi iidi'in e. I'cnnoiiiy. and thrill by placing within 
tlui r<‘ach of evei y enijilovee of 1 he 1 aili oa<l eoniiKiny. n]Kin the simplest and most 
advaiita.geoiis teniis ]iiaeli( able wiili proper si'eniily. all the heiiefils deiivable 
from file safi'st and most liberal sa\ mgs mstitulions ol (h<‘ count 1 \. and fioiii tlu' 
hest-coiidiicti'd hnildjiig soi let i(‘s “ Tlx* sav mgs 1 iind was inangm afed August I, 
issy.and when llu' relief deiiailnieiil was esialilished. m is.sii, this feature was 
retained wilh some modilii-ations. The ri’gulal ions ot the rebel dejiart meiit relat¬ 
ing to the sa.viiigs fund ai'e as follows 

li\ cmpini (■(■ of I lie <'i)iii|iiuo In'- u ill'. < 111 III, 1 11 1 In i oi mol Imt, oi 1 Im linn In i;n \ nl n n \ iln niveii 
liiciiihrisol IIh‘ ii'lii'l Ir.iOiic ni.i\ iii'|ni'il n ii li ,iii\ ili'ini'iinn ih 'mu.ili il In (In i oiii|i,iii\ mo ■•iiiii 
not levs (hull 51 lioi iiioii (hmi -ii)o m mo oin il.o iiiili'--- oilmnoi ''j>iiMli\ milhoi i/nl In llm 
siijinniili'iiili III 

I’mi'iil" ol o| ill IS into ilr|io-.|| III I 111' n.iiiir ol ,iio < liihl '•Ill'll <li |MiviI Ill'lliL' soilji'i I |o (111' oidn ol 
llm [iiiri'iil oi olliiT mliili. mnl » imiioi m.o ilr|in--ii m lio ou n nmim, '.iihin i lion m or, to ilm nuloi 
ol nil miiilt 

Aio porsoii oiililioil innli'i Iho'-o ioL:iiliitiiiii'w Im w olios to hooonio ,t ilopo'-iloi shnil ovoiiiii'iiii 
applii 11 ( 1011 . Ill n liii h I hoio s||,| II ho s, i |oi i li I lio np|i|ii .mi's full ii.mn 11 -nloin o, mnl ix'diptil loii, 
mnl llm imiiio and losidi m o oi (In pi isun lo u liom, m Iim o \oid ol ih a(h, liis m In r deposits and 
the jirolils iH'i I lied llm I eon 'Imll he p,i id w hell I-\ I I'll led h" 'li.i II loov md il lo tlie siipiTiiKeink'lK 
II 1 lie appl leal loll ho ai-' opU d a p.os hook will ho issnod, in w liioli shall ho i oi oidod on oh do|iosi| 
and w KlHiia wal as somi .0 mado i ho < ni i \ lo via h' ihe aima.iil in w i iium' and in li;^iiios to ho ilaloii 
and siyiiod In Iho doposin.i oj di (ios||,ii \ as i ho i a-o iiuo In 'I hi' pa" Imok iiiiis| ho hroiighi (o 
I III' di'posipin oaoli I lino .1 ill posit Is ni.i do ol nniin-v d lull a w n 11 ml I In' cansm I nai nia\ ho ii lmi- 
hirh nolod 

'I'lm dojiosiiarKN dr'iL'iiiiiod h\ (ho i onipmn lo n 1 on 0 doposUs a 11 1 in 'iip|>liod w ilh diipiox In k- 
els, n|ion w liioli evoi \ ih posii imi'i ho 1 opmlod I ho doposiha inii'l pi i'1111.1111 'ond lo 1 ho supoim- 
(ondolil at Ha ilmmro I ho diiplii aio (0 In 1 m a 'oalo<l • ii\ olopo 'I ho orm'inal w ill ho 'onl lo iho sanio 
add rosy In 1 ho doiiosKai \ I nl il om li dope.-ii iv on Ic in I on Iho ]i,'sshook h\ I lio doposiiai \ and the 
ilnplmalo 1 II kol Im w ,iidod lo 1 ho snpm iiiloinioid hi 1 ho dopo'iioi (hr I i.iiisai I inii is not i oniplolo 

No poT'oiH ol hoi than 1 lio'o 'poi 1 lica 11 v di simnilod li\ i ... in\ m o mil hoi i/i d lon ioModopos- 

il'. nor w 1 II (Ins <lopaU nn id In 1 oiiio ii spoiisihio loi mi\ nmimv imi doposnod in '(ml i oiifoniiilx 
w illi (lioso lonnkilioiis 'I’lio 1 oitiniiin i.iiiioos t ho I opaMin nl ol . 1 II 'h'posiis so mado and I ho pa\ • 
incut ol III Id O'I (lioiooii 111 id 01 i he 1 01 Ills mnl 1 omlM mns In leiii'd loiili 
()n all .slims of li.a mid 11 pw aid dial ha\ e hi on on dopo'ii in >1 le" dmii \ raieinlm nioiiili' inlon'si 
will he paid a 1 llm lale ol I poi i old pot annmii 1 iiiilil i 1 1 .in mi I In noin oi Imm (In I'l ihn o| dm 
iiioiilli .siii'oocdiiig lliat Ml i\ iiioli dll' doposii was nunlo \o inloro'l w ill ho paid on inn (tuiial parts 
of a do) la I or lor jmrls ol a oalondai monih 'I'hioo mondis' not n o w ill he .i;i\ eii ol an\ ehanm' in 
tins rale of iiidTesi 

In add] III >11 to the iiileresf (run ran Iced deposirois, die i i.niiiiit too nuiv, 111 I heir di'erehon, after I Im 
eloso of anv liso.d \oar, awmd lln in <li\ ideiid' troin die ini eariuiik'' o| dm sa\ mik-s leadire, in pro- 
pnrllon lo the iiileiosi ored 1 ted lo Ihell li'spoi 11 \ i' lU eoiin Is li i| | |ni ( \ e.i r 
fiitdi'sl on ilopnstks will Ih' erediled a( (lie end o| eai li li'eal \ eai and will llm tea Her form pari of 
the prinopal 

No Mildest will he allow ed on anv aeeoiinl allei (he e\|iira I loii ol Id \ ears fioin (he dale ot (lie las( 
credit eiili\ ot (he areonnl, e\e|iis|\ 0 ol eld lies ot iiilerest 
A depo'iior w I'Iimik to w ilhdra w moiie\ lioiii dm sa vinjjs U'ntiiri', nnisi lorw aid lo the siiiHTllilenil- 
eiit an erdi-r ha the amount on the hhtnk iao\ nled lor dm niirposo and ohtaimihli,' from dm 'Upeiin- 
((‘lidcnl nr an\ desicnaled dennsHa r\ I poii leeoipl of simh older, a elieek ha (In' a mount, in favor 
of die pavee named III (he order, will he h'rwanldl lo the depositor in dm rare ol (Im de|iosilary 
(lesiKiiated in (he order, who will <leli\er (he same adei enleiingllm amoiinl in dm ilcpo'itor's 
plIsslaMlk 

Cheeks not delivered in l.V daw will he rctnined In depo'ilanes lo dm oUme of dm superintendent 
and hy him ealiceled 

TJm <'<ainiMtlee nia\ ie<iinre .Ui davs' noime on each oidei foi the w Mlidniwal of a siiiii exceed- 
iiiK une-foiii ill 1 lie eiiliii' deposii on w Inch (he <irder is draw 11, (lioiij'h iindei ordinarv cireiiinstnimes 
tills roijlliremenl will iml he eiifou ed 

No inoiiev w ill he (ainl 01 cheek delivered exeepi lo Ihe clejiosilor, or lo hi' oi her ordi'T, atteMed 
hvn disinterested widm". and exeepI m.oii nleiildn alioii ot dm (.erson, j.ie'entalion of the pa.ss- 
hook.and enlrv of llie tiansaelioii Iln leiii 

Hreselitalion of a ilepositor's pas'hook, loirelher with an fader fioin him in Die form prescnhed, at 
Dm olllee ot llm su|)crMUciidcnt, sliall he com-lnsive e\ ideiiee I hut Dm person presenting t)ie .same is 
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iho payee named in the ortler. anti shall make the tleljvory of thi't lieek and the iminuh'ih of iliu 
iiionev (hereiiii to Mioti a }H.'rMHi a viilitl delnorj and pa\ mcfit as ajfaiii't the " ititont Ha 

hill I y therefor on the pai ( of the eoiiipatn or am of its av'eiils 
A tle|»ositor \i ho Ini'-eeasiHi to l>i eiiiphoerl h\ tlie < oiii|-aii\ iiias retain his priv ilexes as n .h-jHisi 
lor. M lie then lia\ e a lialaiiee to hi' * ret lit ot not 1. -w than S-V>. t>lhei \s I'l , ills net on til imisl lx- linall) 
elo't'd w It Inn oti <la\ s .nnl halain e. ii aiii n il lidiau n 

Jn ease a deposiioi inv, s j,i» i'ii"hiii'h. iinnieili.iie iioiiee oi the loss must he ku eii the siipeiinleini 
etit, mill altera r« a'oniil.it imu Ini' elap'i d in a lueli to iioim all eon< einec). a .Inplleate a ill he fur- 
lilsheil, M) iiiarki li. upon (lie put iiii tit ol ’>0 i eiit- 

The pii'shiK'ks Ill'll 1 ||\ di posjiops 111 list a In iieV el lei|UIIeii he loni allied to (he siiperililehdeni h\ 
tram mail K- iriihnlv on ihe ,>iiili dn\ m .Inm (oi ii ili.it dole lalN on .siinda\ then on the .la\ |«ie 
ei diim'i, eai li dt po.itiT niii-t loi u md lih oi In i pas'liook In I he oiln e.il tin' siipeniili'inieiit 11 hroiinh 

t he 1 jell rest ill po'itar\ w ho will leei ip( Im u i iii ordi r I lint inlei. s| a< < i iniiu (Oi dei-o'iis iiui\ he 

}iiopi rl\ enter, d (lien on 

.\m ml lilt I iii|i|o\ I. ol tile I oiiipam u im is a nn iiiher o| the lel lef ti .il nie and has lu'cn coin inn 

I i.'l \ in the r\ n I in a le" l Iniii 1 \ t ai ina\ Imi iow tioin t h" s-i\ inys i, ;i i m i siiiii' iio( le" tliaii 5*1 IX). 

. ; the inti test Mte ot (. p. I i. Tit p. r .iliniii’i I ii.i d 11.011 tin I'l d,i\ ol 111. nnoil h in w hi< h the loatl 

I' 1 oiisiiiiini.iled. n|M.ii tin t< I III' .itnl inn I* 1 tin 1 < on lilioti' Imii in ptoi idt d 

\ ii\ .-lull einploi ri M I'll I in; to '< I nil- a loan -li.tll nia ke an api>ln'a(ion in I In torm ple'i llhed 
'I lie a|ipln alnoi shoiihl siati [mi 11< nl.ii h lln .lunoiiH o| I tie |oa n tin pini'os. n.r a lii< li II i'di sued, 
and (he proper I \ oil e red as '. 1 ni it \ 1 In n no ninl llnil Ihe appin onl ni;r. i' lo he hound h\ I liese 
nvnlalioii' 

I lie slip. I Mill 11 lie 111 mil oil till ijo ol tin ,1 ppin atmn, ohiaiii fioiii the liiiiliion- iiispei lor oi other 

( oiiipi'leiil pi I'lOi a ie|.in 1 oil I In \ n I iie 1 'I I In' piopei I \ olh i. .1 as se, ni it \ ainl liom i In' proper olll- 

( nil a r> poi I o| the appin olil's SI I \ h I i< 1 oid nini sm |i .0 In r in ho mai ii 01 as tim \ I.' nei . ssnrv to 

s||i o\ I lull t lie ai'pln uni's I ase iiilldls a 11 I In i. .|iin. iin ni' o| t In i. utilaimiis 11 (In . 'i'. - inliill-. nil 

lln M <|iiil. iin iils tIn 'Upeiinh inh Ml ill suhinil tin appin alloli oinl ill I he inno iiialnoi ohliiined 
h\ him h' llie I onnnilh < oi sn)„ ,oninili.. tIn i. .0 a In. will in iIn 11 .11 . n tioii. ^raiiI oi 11 hi'.' the 

II .in alnl a In .h 1 I'loii s|,al! h.' Iin.i 1 

Hi 1(0 e am loan a 111 h.' snhmille.l to I tn . ouiinu ti. ii ni ii'i app. ai lo I he -alislm imii ol (lie .super 
ilil.'iideiil I lull I he nnoiev a 111 lie 1 is. 11 in a. .pin. oi leipi. a . a In om 'lead siluale.l a il Inn I h.' Itiiiils 
In I eliia Ih I <leliin .1 .0 to fi.i( Inoiid. to and il iiiijsi (nrl In Mipp< .11 I non lln i> poi m ohia med l>\ 
lln sii|,i I Hill mien I dial Ihe ateoinii .0 die loan does mo < \ei .'d lln..' hoirtlis o| 1 In' ui.n k< 1 uiliie of 
dn )0<>p.'d\ I Ol'i 1. il as SI I Mild and I li.il (In 'ei M< .' 1 . 1 ol . I o| die .t p|i, n a lit |s i.’ood 

I'n 1. Il III <• a ill he ui \ < ti lo diosi jiMila aiii- a III! lui \ I I he 1.1 st M 1 \ Il I 11 ( Old ainl lo dmse a ho a ill 

Use I lie l.iaii to a. i|iiii e ol iiiipho i a 1 ioiin sii a11 I' In In oin 'll ad Ml list lie adjai eiit (o die Haldlimte 

.1 ml nhio Ihtil road oi one I 'I i|s hnnn In ~ m .1 n 1-1(01' a idn n ) mi le I In r. ol iinh " l..t'iite<l in a i il\ 

1 Inoimli <0 into w Im li sm p m il to.id t ini' 

I III' Mipi I nn. mil III a i II pnonpl h mo 11 \ 11,. .i|.[.|n .nn oi i In- < ommii n > ' d> < I'l.oi 11 die loan he 
ala nil d ll vi ill he -iih|< i i in dn a |>pio\ a I ol 'In lid. hv i In tn i.i I i <aii|si I of tin i oiiijiani, iiiid die 
I pp! leant iiiii't a idiiii '.o <1 i \' 1.1| -a ni d lo dn -n p. i in i < n i. 111 .. n ah-i nn i ol dn IK h and dm eM-iii 
I mil deli \ I 1' ami n . . odnia . 0 'u. li eoii \. \ am i s and . a In i ni'i t unn iiN as t In i ni nisei ina\ deem 

III I I'ssad to sei nil tin' ill pai I iiii nl lln lo" n a ill h.<' i onsiiiiinial. il. ami I In im on", a ill Im ii|ip||<") 
dn. I I h h\ dn - 'Opi I nil. ml. Ill |oi tin pin po'i' loi a Im ii ' In Ina ii a a' v'la iilcl inni.'i llm . omlilmiis 
111 lelll plo\ idi <1 

'I in e\ pi Uses I.| nhl.iilini;; I Im a let i.n I . 0 t n h ■ i 1 a It i iij i n i i s-.n \ | ■ i pi i- I. . . >1-1 mu di .'d', eln , 
nil h di mt a ti \ ed I il.-' ue of r ' lot leuni I i \pi ns. s ni I In .1. pa 11 iimiii iiiosi h. Inoin' h\ dn h.ii rom-r 

Ml I, I. ' p.i p. is \\ ll I II. tiled a nil I In <)i pa i (iimn l imi li l h. h .an n n-paid 

l.oa i|o| I lOisiiniali'il a It luij inm't t d.i \ ' 11 out dn d.ih <0 1 In- im < 1 iiii' ai a tn. Ii u’t'Kih d nun la 
I oiisiiii .(I'd .oil V 11 .e.-a in appio\ I <1 la dm eoiiniin he 

\o iimina a ill I..- paid dm - d\ |o die hoinai i i hul I he sup, nn leiidi'iil a ill, a it li (lie a [.pio\a| of 
IlmhoKoaii pii\ dm piiii li.t'e iimim\ ol, ot .|isi han; lln In iis or dehls on, I In pioperlv liiiase 
dn loan he u'M nn d I'oi dm put j.i IS, « . . hull. 1110' on ol ni In i a I'l' nnprox mu n a I i stai.- dm supei in 
11'till. IK a ill .ij.pK (In nioimv to lln- pa \ nmiK .0 hi 11~ n.r I.iIko ot inat. i la I a | jina ed la dm hoi ma cr 
ami 1 ed III. <1 la dn hmidmu lii'p.’. (or lO tin - d. jai 11 nn iK hul m. 'Ui li lolls uii| he |>:Ki! h< hoe dll' 
I omph lioii o| die hillt'lmu' m iiiipna. nn'iil' .iml I In n . oi I \ a In-n n is < ]i ai l\ s|,i,u ii I liat I heaiimimt 

a).pin aide m ,siKlmi. IK Io di'i li,iiue a 11 1 ' ii.ilih- i hi 11in .Kid in. tin prop. 11\ iroiii all Ii< iis, delits. or 

ein miiliram i-s ot a;i\ kind, ainl onh a Imii dn- s,ii<| Ion Id i lu; Kisi.e. tor Ini' < ni I Kn i| dial die value of 
dll' impioved ).iopiii\ ix.eiils la oin-dimi tin aio.omt ol tin lo.iii Winn lln loan ix loiiiid 
msuthemiil l.inmit l lu-'e c <0i.ill mii' n aill tiol In iinna-e.l hntaill h.' . rim eh d, liuMliU Imeli 
Ulallt.'.l oll|\ oil these < (Onlll lolls pK < I .h lit 

i.\ cl \ horn a ( r nm'l [0<a ide Iih ni'Uiam e i ii i In mi i uia I d< ,n li h. imiil 'O tin reln-l feature (o an 
a iimimt e<|ii.i I at a II d iin ' to Ins nid. loeilm " l<> do' 'o . mil's |. .ii me. m 'in |i iinmm i dial l lie l>< iii'liis 
jiai ahh' III .'a'e ol Ills i|. .KIi liio \ he .i \ ai la h|.- I.. < 11'. Ii.i IU' I in 'old imh hh dm " 11 dm honiia iT 

1 a inmt under tin leunlal nois of llm n !j< I ti alnn oliiain m'liiain e llni em to dn aim a in t of Ills 
llidehlediiess Im iiiii'l [>io\ nh , ill (In '.mie inaiiin r iiisiiniin e .ai liis in'.- m 'onm n u'dar iile iii'iir 
iitme < oinpaiM s.K I'hn Io| \ to dn- 'Up< i iiih inh iK 

I lie liorioaer iini'l al'<> kei p tin in!|0o\i nn nl' oii lln piopeiii laken ii 'm eiiriU fnllv iiisiirtol 
iiuaiitst tile. Ill ll < otiipaiiN ap|0o\e.l la (In su|a nnh ml. nl lO ih 'iLimiti d h\ dn* i oitimidee. and have 
dll' poll '\ or poll. les (Imre ho as'iuiM d m -m ii a numin r a' (In sup. i iiKeiideiK iiia\ d I feet, so as lo 
piotei ( dm llKeiesIs ol the sa \ inu l''.i I oie 

The lioriower nnis| prompt i\ i-av all hix.-s, o"e"iin iK' pul,In rlne> mid i liaiui's le\ md iiix.n the 
pio[iert> (.1 ken as m-i 'iril\, iiinl lire', nl joopi i r. i eipt- dn i' for lor I lie iii'pet lion of (he 'iijaTin- 
h mien I a hem-v. r re<|iiested If In- ta 11 to <io 'o, i In sii|a i mlemhin nia\ it he dunk Kiieh a fmliire 
tikeh to impair the sei urit\, p!i\ the s,im.' ami de<lm I (he sum paid, ailh leual interest, from the 
hori'oa el's inoiiilil\ (aiMiu-nts hen mall, i le'piired hetoie i n ditmu Hie hilu r upon the prineipal or 
inleie't of Ihe loan 

Tlie aimmiit < haiu'ol hi tin- horroa i r’s a< i (omi ho mom \ loam d ami hu expense', premiums on 
llleiTlire lli'iiram e. taxes oi otliei elmrues pani <oi lii« ae.oimi mU'l la repaid a ilti Interest hv 
|ia\ ineiits into (he sa\ mU' lea lure on tin- hrst da\ <0 i ae|i i aleiidai ii.oiitli Ix'Uiiuimu " itli lliat lol- 
loa mu tlm uim in w Ineli the lonn h i on'iiminuted, iil (he role .>| m.i le" diaii tJI .jo tor i \ er\ hiiinlretl 
dolhiis horroa’ed, until (he Ul iin I pal and liih-re'l la- paid in In! I 'I lie nioiitlilv pa\ Mn-iits a ill, in 
(he option of the sufiermlrnin'iil, he a|iplied to the piu im nl of nil tin otln r i liai);i v m tlie tieeounl, 
liefore ereditiny anv part upon tin- |,rim ipal of dm loan 
To soeliR' the inorithh piiMiKiit of the .sums above re.imrecl, the horr..aei sh.'ii) r-xeeiile an order 
on the eoni[»uiiy iiutlion/ini; it to ufiph nmiulilv. from the iit«i aa«< ' . arm d l>\ Inm m each ealeii- 
dar inonlli, Ihe anioimi of 'aid iiioni lilv j.avnients to die i ledii . ■! lii' a. i oimi a idi t Im HHVinffH 
feature, a lili-li ordei will he irtevoi ahle diinim' the exihleine o| Ins imlehn dm'ss ami'tuill eoiihli- 
lute an uppropnatloii and aB-sm'iinu-nl in advaiit e lo tlie eoinpanv, m trust for the purpose aforesaid, 
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of Kiich portion of his wages, having ]>roccdencc over any other a-sslgnmcnt hy him of his wages, or 
of any claim upon them on nccoinit of liabilities incurred liy him, subject, however, to the aaslgn- 
iiiciit coiiiained in his application for inemb(‘rvhlp in tfic relief feature 
A borrower who earn.s no wageN in any month, or who has left the service, must, at his own risk, 
imikc his monthly pavmentK to the ireaHiircrof the companj, and should at the same time notify the 
superintendent. 

He must also keep tiie sniieriniendent advised of his address 

11 a horr(>wer fall to make the monthly pavmeiits required hy these regulations so that 3 such 
payineiil.sare In arrears aii<l iinjiaid. or if he make delHiiii in the payim-nt of anv premium for fire or 
life Insuraiiee or any tax. assessuKuit, oreliarge retimred to Ix' paid h\ him under (liese regulations, 
for a perioil of ;«) days after th<- same Ijeeomes <1ne ami junahle, the wliole iinioimf of the principal 
sum amt interest of Ids iiidelderluess shall iiceomentid lie due and colleetihle at the option of the 
eommlttcc. and the superintendent shall, if so direi led [,\ (he I'ouiiiilllee. lake iili sleeps neees'jary to 
Midi ami reali/(‘ on the (iropi'rl v lield as seeiiriti for said iiideidedness 

Deiliielions from wag<‘M for I lie moiitlih puMiieiit'' <U hoirovviTs must lie eiiliTed on the pav rolls 
opposite (lie names ol the horrouers, respeetiieh , in a .separate eoliimn, ami designated at the foot 
of the roll as dell net ions to (he ei edu of (he .savings feature 
The fiiet that a lioi rovvei Ims left the service jniisi be iioled on (lie pin roll on u hieli i lie last pay¬ 
ment to liiin was made 

Frmi tlio hIiovo it will be mch that any (“inplnjvo of tho (unnpany. his wife, 
cliiltl, father, or iiiotlior. or llio hcnoHcniry ol any (Ict'raHiMl eniiiloym* is j)onnitt^*(l 
to (lej)osit at any (lt'sij>nat(‘(l (h'po.sitaiy tiny snni not le.s.s than si junl not more 
tliari $H)0 in any I chiy. ()n any sums ol So ami npwatd so on dejaLsit not less 
tlian oahindar niontlis interest is paid at the late of I jier emit fiet tiniinm from 
the 1st dtiy of tlie immlh snceemlinf^ tlmt in wliicli tin* depo.sit was ma<le. In 
mldition to this iiiteiesf. Ilie < (ninnittee imiy at tlieend of any fiscal year award 
ih>])ositors dividends Ikuii the net (‘arnln^^s of the savings leatnro jiroportionate 
to the interest credited to tlieir respective tiecomits (oj that yi'ar. No interest is 
allowed on any aciMuint tifter Hie expnalion of 10 years from tlie date of the last 
credit (‘iifcred. (“xclnsivo ol entries of intcre.sf. Depositors can withdraw money 
liy forwardinj' an order on the superintendent.on n'ciupt of which a, cheek for the 
amount will he torward(‘d. Tin' i tiles jirovidc that d(l days'notice I8 neeessiiry 
to withdraw a sum exct'ednij^ one-foni th of a ptTsoii's entile deposit, hut this rule 
lias never hetm enforecd A deftosnur Itvivim^ the sin vice ot tin'compiiny tind 
liiiviiijr a hahujce of md le.ss than $50 |o Ins cnslit is ]icninMcd to itdidn Ins privi¬ 
lege's us a liepositor. The coinpanv assumes Ihc financial ohli^atioii of jitiaran- 
teein.i; the sttilnlity of this tnnd and the pa\meiit ot intei oi at ■! ]ier cent. The 
jiractical opeiation of tlie fiiml heuaii Aii;;ns.i i, isirj From that date ii]) to Se])- 
temher dO, ISDd. do weie dejiosited and .sls.ddOOd loaiietl Dnnnj; tlie 

whole history of tins fund T.oO'd acconiits ha\ e been ojieiied. and d.!201 ;ne still in 
force. Tlieicjioit for 1 he last fiscal yeai endin,<,^ June dO. loot), showed the amount 
of tlejiosits as $5(;il.|,V,' IvDind the amount loaned diirin^^ tin* year $do7,Ids ll. Tlie 
total deposits since f he eslaltilstinu nt of tins f n ml lia\ e been SJ .170,0-10.55, and the 
total amount loaned has been sd.tHn.ldl.od The amount now due de]K)sitor.s is 
.$l.r>lS.d2s os, and the oiitstandinp: loans anioinit to .sooo.doi 5d. The expense.s of 
operatlnl^ tlie saviiif^s tnnd aie ])aid fiom its funds, and from tlie report for the 
fiscal yi'ar endinji June dO. 1000, tlieie was wiitteii amon^ lialulities, profit and 
loss. $-ld.7Sd..50 The monejs leceived from dejiositors aie invested in first- 
mort^’jijie loans to employees ot the company ujion terms s])ecitie<l in the re.ijula- 
tions as(|iioted above. Tliese loans aie made at, tlie lali' of O per ( ent pei annum, 
chjirj;cd from the 1st day ot the month in winch tlie loan is consummated, and 
are repaid at Hie rate of It ]>er cent montldv. oi $1 50 per montli on etuh $100 
borrowed. The total tiimuint loaned to <‘m]iloyecs lias been cAponded in hnildiiifjt 
l.:208 lions<“s. Imyinj; I,d70 liousc.s, impiiom^^ d20 houses alremly owned, and 
releasiiii^ liens on 77'..* houses Ihirrowci s .ire re pined to kcej) the pj operty ttiken 
as secunty fully insured aj::ainst tire in a eomiiany approved hy the .superintend' 
ent or desi^'iiated liy Hie committee Tlie popularity of the loan feature amonj^ 
employees is due to the fact that flic conditions arc so much moic favorable than 
those tlu' hiiiMinj; associations or oHkt inHitntions loaning; money on weekly 
or monthly payments offer, Tim success of the husiness conducted by this savinj; 
and loan department or fund may he jndj^ed from tlie fact that at the close of rlie 
tiscal year endiuf^ June dt) tin extra divnhmd of 1.1 percent was declared to all 
depositors in tho saviii.i^s feature liavini^ accounts bearing intere.st at that date. 
This made the rate re<'«‘ived 51 jier cent per annum. 

15. EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY: COMMON-LAW AND STATUTORY 
LIABILITY OP CORPORATIONS FOR INJURIES TO THEIR EM¬ 
PLOYEES; THE FELLOW-SERVANT PRINCIPLE IN LEGISLATION 
AND COURT DECISIONS. 

1 Historical retrospect.— Tin* law is ;ind has been for ages that a jierson is 
liable for all the natural consotiuences of his wrongful acta. Questions of lia¬ 
bility, in this connection, most often tirise in cases involving negligence. 
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Negligence is the failure to do what a reasonable and innirhait ])erson would 
ordmanly liave done under tlie circnmstancea ot tlie situation, or doing what 
such a person nndcT existing circnnistances would not haiedone. " This I'xiila- 
nation of negligence was given by Swayiie, .T., in Kailioad Coiiipaiiy c. .loiies ' 
the I,aw IS also tiiiiily settled that one is resiioiisible lor the acta of his a'a'iit or 

Ins servant when the latter is acting within the ... Ins eiaploviiiviit This 

IS the coinmon law of Hiigland and of tins country The nil.' is eviiVessed in tins 
terse phrase "tjni fai it per aliniii, facit per se ' What one does I,v another he 

does himself, it goes without saying that wtieie the coip,,iaiion is il.. 

and some .me is iignred by the act of his ag.mt, the e..rii..iali,.n is ivsnonsi- 
ble: the eorpoiati.in in this regard b.uiig im ditr,T..nt from an indmilnal or a 
parliii'iship. 

It tollows that whole.\ is riding .m acoachorw.ig.m belonging to Ban.l ili i\en 
by ( . and A is in.iured b.'can.se (' drove negtigeiilly, A .■.in hold (' balih'. because 
n as giillly 111 a wrong, lint it is e\ id.mt, troni coninion '■xpeMiaice, that this 
remedy will not av.iil A. as the gr.Mt iirobahilitv is that (' is not woilh anithing 
( , liowevei, being 11 s agtuit. A call hold H liable lor this ii pii \.and the l.iw will 
say to li.'■ Von lia\e engaged t'to di ne your wagon .\ w.is ininred bv negli¬ 
gence. Yon must answei torhiswiong ' This li.ibilily .h.i s no'i , I,•pen'll upon 
whethei li was negligent in choosing an incompetent dil\.-i The iiieie l.icl of 
.igeney IS siillicii'iit. This, then, IS the St.Ite ol the law Tim i....soil lor th,'ml.' 
IS not tar to s.-el; Were the law otherwise, ble ,ind limb Wonhl n.it be ploteeled 
in till' present, highly iliM'loped society, whei e b\ lar thi- gie.ilei part of the 
industries are eoiidiicted not by the )iiopri.'lois. but bv tlmii servants, who lor 
III.' most jiarl are 111esiioiisible |iersons. 

It might be st.iti’il. however. Ill oi.li’r 1 .1 111 ,ik.' the malt.-r ii.'i l,■l■|l> . h-.ir, that 
wheie the iii.]nt\ lor which one coiii]ilaitis \v,is . aiis.sl . ithei in whole or in anv 
ilegree by llegligeiie.-of the one 111,1111 e.l h .'imii ii,it liol.l ,in,\b,id\ liabl,'. iii'il hl•'r 
the niastei noi tin* si'rvant. as h<‘hiei only hinisell to blaiin* i**! I In* in tin v. Any 
negligence of the iniiireil ]iaily wlin-li I's c,,nli ibul.-.l to is , ,il|,'i| < I'nit iiiiiitor'v 
negligence. 

'J'hiswas in iiieie outline llm law with i.'l.'ieiii'e to tin-Inibilitj ,,1 ih.‘ inasl.'r 
lor the ,u't ol Ins servant, when tin* ".ise ,i| Ibiestly r. I.'owh'i • was .leei.led. In 

this case the .si'naiit who was m II.ploy ol a bnl.-h.'i. sii.'.l Ins niasti'r for 

in,pines receive.l, b.‘. aiise the in,is|.‘i dii.*. i.'.l him to inle on a \an belonging to 
the 'lasti'i, whii l was oveiloa.l.'d an.l not in pro|ier st.ili'of lepaiis, in eons.*- 
. 1111 * 11 ,. of tins tin* van brok.* down, an.l Ih.* plainlilf l.'ll an.l w.is inpire.l. The 
c.niif h.'l.l ill.it In* .‘oiil.l not n'eo\ei The 1 .',Ison bir tin* .lecisnni is not .■l.*ar, 
being pi*ihaps b.iM'il on Ih** fact ol contiibiitorv ni*glig.*ni'.* The language ol 
tin*. oni t Is 1 In* plain till tiin -I ha \. ■ know n as wi*ll as Ins mast**!* and imdiably 
belt.*!-wliethi'r Ihe van was Milliclelit wln*tbi*ril was ovi*iloa.li*.l, an.l wlietln-r I't 
was likely to.-ail,! him .saMy. ' Tins casi* is . iti.l b.*.an.si* it is pr.ibably I In* fn si 
casi* 1irde.I wh.'!'.* tIn* s.*ivant assnnn*. 1 tin* light I.isne his master an.l is g.'ii- 
i*rally .■.iiisideri'd the fiist .-as.* that I lys d.mn tin* mb* kimwii as tin* •■l.'n.iw 
servant nil.* ' an.l which will In* moi.* fnllv . xplain.*.! pies. nlh 
Tin* fust ( ase winch s.piai. I \ l,i,\ s down tli.' i nli*.'l law that a in, 1 st. *1 is mil liabh* 
to his .s.'i-vant f.ir the in gligeii.*.* of a f.-lhiw seriaiit. bin*lly kimwii as tin* f.*llow 
son ant rnh-, ns Mnriav c S. t , li Ii. ('. i ‘ In this cas.* the ]ilainlilf. a lir.'inan 
I mployi*dbyaiailroailc,nn|i,iny,w.isin,piri*ilthiongh thi*ni*gligi*ni'.*ol an .•iigiiie.*!* 
of tin* same tram. The.-oiirt lh•.■l.led lhal I In*, onip.inv was not liabh* Thi*g'ionnd 
for the .h*cision sei*ins tob.*,inter aha. Unit lln* iihiiniilf kni*w that oth.'is need to 
be engaged to con.lnct a tram on which In* was an.l In* ha.l eiinal o|,portniiitv 
with the coniiiaiiy t.i ml.inn himsidf ab.>iit Ih * a)ipomtnn*nls in c.inneeti.in with 
this train (p. * 1111 !). 

But the f.nmfam hi*ad of all snliscpieiit law iiiterprelmg tin* fell.iw-.servant 
1 Ilk* IS Farwell c. Host.in, eti* , liailioad Coiniiaiiv ‘ ili*i*ide.l in isiii. Chief .Tnstiee 
Shaw delivering tin* o])iiiion of the court In liiis case tin* jilaiiiliif, an ciigin.'er 
in the employ ot a railroad company, was in.iiiii*d hy tin* iiegligeiici* of the switeh- 
man, whose char.ict(*r he knew.m leaving a swiieh’open. The court .lei idcd that 
111 .* plaintiff could n.it r.*cover from the railroad .■omptiny bntli.* m,tnn.*srcc(*i\c<l 
by him on account .if the n.*gligi*nc.* ot tins fellow-.servant In the oiamoii tin* 
eourt said: “Tin* geimral inlets that he wlio engages in the emtiloynieiit of 
.another * * v in the iierformaiiceof 3ii(*citic dnti(*s and sei vi. I’S lor comiien.sa- 
tion, takes upon himself tlie natural and ordinary risks and iierils in.-nient to the 
tierforniance of such servi.'es, and in h'gal prt*siiniption tin* coiniiensation is 
ad,iuate(l accordingly, .and we are not aware of any prim iple which should 
except the perils ansing from the eareles.sness and n%lig(*ii( i* ol lliow wlio are 

1 'J-i U S , l:l',l, 1S77 ' I Mi*Mnllali |S r , .isl, Is'.s 
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in the fiarne enii>loym(nit. Tliese are ix'rilH which the servant is as likely to know, 
utkI ajiainst wlii<-]i he can as eifectually guard as the master.” 

It is to he noted that in tlie first case cited, Fowler v. Priestly, the servant was 
in the employ o( a hutrlier, who likely would have at the highest 1 or 2 serv¬ 
ants only, and he was likely fo know the (diaracter of the men who. together 
with hiniM'lf, were emidoyed by tlie common master. Moreover, all the illustra¬ 
tions drawn by the judge who decnh'd that case wauw; from among domestic serv¬ 
ants who W(‘re Ihotoiighly familiar with eacli other and wlio probably could take 
better precaution aginst tiieir caieh‘ssness tlian the master could. 

In tlie Murray cas(‘ the plaintiff wlio was injured clio.s(! the engineer who 
according to liis personal knowledgt! was efficient. They were both on the same 
train and then' may be soiih‘ re.ison in saving lliat when tin; plaintiff chose to go 
lut that train he eoidd liave mfoimed liimsell on tlie .ippoinlment amt insisted on 
lemedy of any detect, or refuse to go 

In the last case decided hyClnef Justice Shaw, while tlie jilaintifl knew the 
switidiman throng}) whose neglect lie was injured, he was in a <lifferent depart¬ 
ment of 11t<‘woi k, i iinning a tiaiigand eeilamly e(mld not iiivestigati' into all 
de[)artmei)ts of tlie i-ailway si-rviee of the comi»any in order to satisfy liimself tliat 
tlie appointments weieall sale am) satisfactory. 

Sul)>e(piently tlie bJlnw-sei vant i nle was so extended as to imdinh^ all injuries 
receiv<‘d by employees of vailioads because o| tlie iie^liernre ol oth(‘r employees 
of the same conipa.iiy. iri(‘spe<-ri\e of the d(‘p.irlment <>i' tlie t^iade of servici' or 
miiploymmit <d' the employees. 

Th(' I'ule of law was thus stated by h'leld J.. in Cliieage. eli . Jfailinad Coiii- 
])an V r. lioss.' •• 'I'he general liabilil v "I a i ailioad comp.iny loi- injui les c.iusi'd by 
the negligmice (it its sei vants to ])ass(‘n,:;eis and elltei s nor in its seivice is eon- 
(ed(‘d. It covers all injuries to will! li j iiey do not coiitnlnite. Ihit wliere inju- 
iies liefall a servant ill its employ a. difb'ienl pnn<-iple ajifilies Having been 
engaged tor the perroniianri'of t tie spei ifie services, he lakes 111)011 lnm.s(‘lf the 
orilinaiy risks in<-ideiit. Iheieto." (p Js;},) ’< '-Wlieie the .service to he len- 

dered reipiiies lor its jierfoi’inaiice the emiiloynient. of se\eial fiersons, as in tlie 
mo\ (‘11 lent of lailway liaiiis. tlieie is nceessanlv incident to tin* service of eaeli the 
nsks that the others may fail in the vigihuice and cant ion essential to his safety.” 
fn Holden r. Filehhnig Kailroadc'(liay. J,. says is well .settled in tins 
('onimoiiW(‘alth and in (ti e<ii Ihilain that llieruli'of law that a .si'rvant can not 
inamlain an action against his nnistei’ fot an inpiry caus(‘d liy the fault or iiegli- 
g(‘iic(‘ ol a felloW-ser\ ant is not (•(iiihiied lo the e.i.-e ot two sei vauts woiking ill 
(•om[)any or liavnig ojiiioi t null y to < onl rol oi iiilluence tlie coi nine tot eacli otlier, 
hut exti'iids to (‘Veiy (•as(‘ in which tin* Iwo.deiiMiig their anthoritv and their 
conijieiisation Ciom tlie same sonice. .iie engaL;ed m tlie same Imsiiiess. tlioiigh in 
dilTei (‘lit de]ia.i tmeiits of diil> 

Peihai»s the fiir|}i(‘s( limit of fin' tellow-.sei \ ant iiile exl.int !-> a case decided 
m Massachusetts ((fillshaniion r Stony Ihook lt\ Co.. Ih Ciish , IS.‘)2), in 

which th(‘ ](huntill. who was in the ein]iloy ol t liedebnidant railio.id comiiany, was 
riding to and from woik on oiieot Us i rams, and wliile i iding wasinjinvd througli 
an accident, caused by tin' negligciic(‘ of tin' eiigin(‘(‘i The coiiit held that the 
injm v w.is caused by a tellow emplovee and 1 ha I tin* plaintilf could not recovi-r. 
Ill at least one State the slat u((‘ has extended the fellow-servant i uh' In Pennsyl¬ 
vania the act of Apnl t. ishs.' pj-()\ 1 ( 1 ,‘s that when any iieisoii shall sustain personal 
injni i<‘s or loss ot life whih* l.iwlnlly engag(‘d or employed on oi about tin' riiads, 
Works, depots and pi einises of a laili'oad company, or m or uIkhiI any tiaiii or car 
therein, of which C(imf)any such ]h '1 son is not an emplova'e. Die i iglit of action and 
reco\(‘ry in all siicli cases against tlie conipaiiv shall Ik'sucIi oiilyaswoiild existif 
ijuch |i(‘ison wen.'an einployci*. lU’ov nh'd that tins act sliall not apjily tojias.siMigiTs. 

This then 1 icing tin' state of the law and tin* sevi'inly ot tin* i iile 1 icing felt in 
some instances, an exei'fitioii Ix'gaii to grow up to the wot king of the rule. The 
exception is what lias since hecoiin' known as the "vice principal rule.” The 
court in Pri'vost r. Citizens'Ice. (‘tc , (aimfiaiiy.‘speaking t In oughMitcliell.J., thus 
(h'tineii a vna* jirineiptil: " A vic(' [t! iiicipal for whose negligence an employer will 
he liable lo (jther (‘iiiiiloyees must Ik* I'ltlH'r, first, oik' in whom tlie employer has 
placed the entire charge Of tlie husiin'ss, or of a distinct branch of it, giving him 
not mere anthoritv to sujierinteiid cci tain work or certain workmen, hut control of 
the ImsiTK'Ss or of a distinct hranch ot it. and (‘xercising no discretion orover.sight 
of his own; or. s(‘condlv. one to whom In* diJeg.iles adiityof Ins own whudi is a 
diri'ct. jiersonal. and aiisolnte obligation, liom which nothing but performance 

Mi'j I' s , (issii ‘ I’ i. J 
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can relieVH." We are more purticularlv interesied witli file first liraiicli of this 
definition. 

This principle is illuhtrated l)y the Kreat case of Chicago, M. & St. P. R. R. Co. c. 
Rosa.* In this ease the plaintiff, an eii^neer, receive^! inpiries from a collision 
which occurred because of tlie iiej;li^ence of tlie (conductor who lunl cliarjice of 
the train. The court held that tlie company was liable in damages lo the plaintiff 
as ho and the conductor were not fellow-servants. Tlie court said •• There is in 
onr judj^ment a clear distinction to he made in their ndalion to tladr caunmon 
principal between servants of a corporation exercising no sujiervision overotliers 
with them in tin' same employment an<l agents of the coriiorulion 
clothed with the control and niana;;ement of a distinct ilepartment in wliieh tlieir 
duty IS entindy that of direction and su]>erintendenee. A conductor, havinj^ the 
entire control and nianagt'ita nt of a rnilway train, occui>ies a \ cry different ])osi- 
tion from the hrakeinan, tin* porter, and oiiier suboidinates em]»loy(‘d. He is, in 
fact, and should he tri'ated as. tin' pi-isonal ii'preseulativt' ot tin* corporation, for 
wliose ne^lij'iuice it is r<'8ponsil)le to suhoidinate .stu vants ' 

In Ohio and Kentucky the same result is aimed at on leasoimii^ analoj^ous to 
that of Mr. Justice Field 111 the Rt^ss i-ase In New Yoik tho.s.niie n'snlt was 
reached in BreekiU'r c. New York Oontial R. K Co wliere tlie <-onrt held tliat. 
the ne^li^enee of tlii‘ master meelianie of t he eomj)an.\ in employing'' incomjadent 
men was iH'Kligi-nci* for whu li tin* eom])any was liable 

Moreover, tlie tendeiK-yillustiated in the Ro''seas(‘an<l in decisions of a liiniti'd 
number of State eouits was furtlier iltuslrate<l liy statutes pas.seil m s«‘V<‘ral of tlie 
Wi'stern States definin^^ who are fellow-sei vants, so as t(* limit the opeiatiou of 
th(‘lellow-servant rule Thus in (thiotln* a<’t of Ajinl‘C IstM),' provides that in 
an action for ne^li^^ence ayaiiist a railroad company for inpiry resnltiUK from 
another employee tlieroof •• evei y peison m tin* enijdoy of sueli company actually 
haviiif; ])ower or authority to <lireet or eontr*)! any other <‘mj)loy(H‘ of such (sun- 
])any is not tlie fellow servant, hut superior ot sin-li nilii-i lunjdoyet*; also that 
every ptu son in the employ of sueli (vuuji.my liaMin^ dial t^ooi <-ontrol of employees 
in any separate branch or de]>artmenr shall he lid<l to be superior and not the 
fellow-servant of employees in any other luamli or dfi»ar(ment. who ha\e no 
jiower to direct or control in the hiandi oi- di-paitinrnt m wliieh they are 
em]iloy(‘d. Seeals<* Texas lawsof Mav<‘h 10 |s!i[.' whicheojitains praetieully tlie 
same l>rovislon as tlie fust pait of tlie act pist cited. 

I'nfortunately the tendency tlius indi<‘afc<l icceived a check from the Supreme 
Coi./i of the Uniti'd Stab's, whicli, instead ot jollowiiij' tlie dodrine of the Ko.ss 
ease, at first ^?ot around it and finally oviti iiled it. In New En^dand llailroad Com¬ 
pany e. Conroy, B. L .tiT; t20 Siiiuiuiu' (’ouit Rep..s.') (l,s<iij).cit<'d at ieii^th in 
Exhibit t. p. 070 of this report, till' emiit lield tliat a conductor and a brakeinan 
an' fellow-servants and the latter can not i ccover t rom the company for injuries 
received hi'cause of the ne;;li^n*nee ot tlie former. 

This, then, in brief entline.is the condition o( tlie law on this siihjeid. Toapjire- 
date the importance ot tins ipieslion and how intimately it affects railroad 
employees, it is only neca'ssai v to state that on June :{0, Itxto. tliere were in tli(> 
lailway service in the Cnited States l.OtT.OYl <'mplov<‘ 0 '> Ihinnj; the year then 
ending t-bo-Y) of tlieso emjiloyres were killed and dO.Obt injured iii such service.or, 
of tiio.se employees, 1 out ot every was killed, and 1 out of cverv was injured. 

Tlie law. then,is that where a pas.sciiger or a tliird iierson is injured liy the 
negligence ot anyone employed by the railioad company he can reeovi r dam¬ 
ages, in a (aTtain measure compensatory of his inpirh's. Where such a jierson is 
killed, hi.s rejiresentatives can recover from the comiiany for the loss so incurr(*d. 

But where the injured or deceasi'd ])erson hajiiiens to be an einidoyee ot the rail¬ 
road company and was injured be<-ause of any negligence of a fellow employee, 
tiien the tellow-servunt rule ajiplies. and excludes eompensatory damages to the 
injured, or damages to tlie repre.sentatives for loss ot deceased jiarent or son. It 
is no wonder that the workingman looks ni>on this law as extieinely harsh and 
unfavorable to liim. savoring too much of the olden times when the workingman 
was considered a serf or slave ot Ins master and could not *‘Xpect any iirotection 
from the law made and interpreted liy the master. 

The apologetic reasons for the existence of the fellow-.servant rule satisfy no 
one hut those who utter them. It is said that tin* employee assumes the lisks of 
hi.s employment. But the most reasonable interjiretation of that rule was given by 
O'Neall, j.,one of tlie dissenting judges in Murray r. S. C. R. R. (io..^ as follows: 


Ml'iU S. :U7, :mi.ssi, Field. ! li-j.-^ec :i M McMiillun (S.C.). {1H41). 
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“ I admit here, once and for all. that the plaintiff, like any other servant, took 
as a consequence of his contract the usual and ordinary risks of his emplojrment. 
What is meant hy this? No more than that he could not claim for an injury, 
a^Minst which the ordinary prudence of his employer, their agent or himself could 
provide. Whenever negligence is made out the cause of injury, it does not result 
n-om the ordinary risks of employment.” 

It is said, moreover, that there is a i>re.sumption of law that the employer regu¬ 
lates the emidoyc^e’s compcn.sation with tlH“S(‘ n.ska in view, including the risks of 
Ix'ing injur(‘d ])y a fellow employee. While this r(‘asoiiing may satisfy the law¬ 
yer. who i.s UK(^d to d(‘al with fictions in the law, it (certainly can not satisfy the 
railroad brak<*man who is injured, and liy this rf^asoning is barred out of his 
rec(>V(n‘y wIkui he, as w<dl as everyone connected with railroads—in fact, with any 
kind of (‘mpl(»yim‘nt—knows that this increase in wages commensurate with the 
increase in rislc exists only in the imagination of the courts; and it is a matter of 
common I'xpernmce that those; (‘iigagiHl in the more* hazardous departments of the 
railway s(;rvi(‘e are underpaid rather than overpaid. As has be(;n ajitly said: 
•• The; men ot feu’t'sight who are supposed to bargain for extra compen.sation in 
dangerous oeeaipations are se!ldom found in sneli occupation at all; it is rather the 
men wlio ar<* unalde to find any other em])loymeiit, let alone conipelthe emi)loyer 
toacced(> to th<‘irown terms.'’ (Em])l(>yer's liability in E.& A. N. Y.. IHOP.p. «76.) 
TIh'ii ceunes ilie r(;ason ot public jxilicy. “ It is assnim'd thattlieexemjdionoper¬ 
ates as a stiinnlant to diligence' and caufion em the part e)f tlie servant ten-his eiwn 
.safety as well as tliat of his maste;r. But it may l»e doubted whether the exemp- 
tie>n has the e'fB'ct tlms claimed feir it. W<' liave nevi'r known parties meire will¬ 
ing te) subject tlu'inse'lvi's to dangers of life e>r limb l)ecaii.se, if losing the erne, or 
suffering in flu; eitli«;r. elamage's conlel be* recove're'd l»y tbeir rejireheiitativcs or 
the'iii.se'lves feer tin' loss e)rinjiiry. Thedre'udeifpersemalinjuryhasalwayspreA'ed 
Hufiicient te) bung into exercise fhi' vigilance' and activity of the..servant.” (Chi¬ 
cago, etc., r. Ke)ss, 112 U.S.,;{7‘.», IHMI.) If yon add te) the doubt thus raised 
Ity Justice Field the furtlie'T fae't '• that wiicne'ver the (‘mple)yer has beeui made 
n'.speinsible feirmjiirie's to Ins e'luployec.snireri'd while'using due diligence, threnigh 
the' ne-gligence' e)f a e'()e'mj)loye(‘. the' publie- and general conveatience. to .say nothing 
about the injured e'mployce' him.'^e'lf, has been ])e‘tte'r se'rvcd. Why? (Jiiefiy 
because* the* ♦‘iiiple)y('r has be'e'ii thus indue-e'd te) e-xe'ici.se* greater caution and dis- 
cretie>ii in the sele'ctiem of ceimpe'tent and faithful cmplovees; obviously also to his 
own advantage in the Icsse'iiing we'ar, teair, ami waste*, brt'ukage* and damage' te) 
his we)rk. ways, or plant.” On wliut Iheai rests the jaiblic peilicy e)f exempting the 
eiuple)yer in such a case* when beith e»n r(*asoii and experience the public, the 
(*mple>yee, and the* (‘mple)yer hmise'lf are; better st*rv<'d by refusing liiiii such an 
exemptie)!!? 

Finally, whatever reaseai then* maybe in saying, as the courts in Priestly n. 
Fowh'r say, that in case eif donu'stic servants the injured i)arty himself probably 
knew the capacity of his fcllow-se‘t vaiit be'ttcr tlian the master could have known, 
and se) ho could take better jirecantion fer his safe'ty than the master ceiuld have 
taken, and whatever reason there maybe in .saying thatwhen two workmen work 
side by sidt^ on the bench and the injured per.soii was in a position to control the 
action' of the fellow-servant whosi* I'legligenee caused his injury, that rea.son can 
not ap])ly to the ext^'iided application of tlie f<*Uow-servant rule as given in Eng¬ 
land, in Massachusetts, and in tlu' Federal courts. To hold that the en^neer or 
fireman of a train injured because of the neglect of the switchman in leaving open 
the switeh in any modern large railroad employing thousands of men must suffer 
for the negligence of tin* switchman is extending the rule of fellow-servants 
beyond the sliadow of a reason. 

II. Statutory modiflcatioiie of the fellow-servant rule.—Such is the condition 
of the law with r('ference to tlie uneuviahh* position of the employees of railroad 
corporations. Tlie “ fellow-sc'rvant rule ” was not nearly so popular in the com- 
niuniti(*s as tlie wide extent of the existence of the rule might indicate. In soim* 
ipiarters it has been felt that this law is at best “bad policy.” Especially was it 
uiqiopular among the working <-lasses, and in particular those whom it affected 
to the greatest extent—the railroad men, tlie miners, and the factory hands. 

The decisions of the court having permanently engrafted the fellow-servant 
doctrine upon the common law, it was within th<; province of the legislatures to 
change the law by providing a .substantial remedy to such employees as suffer 
under the unjust discrimination against them. 

The legislatures then turned their attention to this branch of the law, and 
a glance at this legislation will be taken. The legislature of Georgia as early as 
hSrM passed an act which is very simple and direct. It provides as follows: Rail- 
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road companies are common carriers and liable as such. As such compani(‘s 
necessarily have many employees who can not i)ossibly control those who shoiild 
exercise care and diligence in the running of trains, .such companies shall be 
liable to such employees as to passengers for injuries arising from tin* want of 
such care and diligence. 

If the l>erson injured is himself an employ(‘e of tin* (‘ompany and tluMlamage 
was caused by anotlier employee, and without fault or negligence on tli*‘ ]>art of 
the person injured, his employment by tin* company shall be no bar to the 
recovery of damages. 

The legislature of Iowa in made eorporations ojierating railroa<l.s liable to 
their employees for all damages sustann-d m con.s«‘(juenrc of neglect of agent.s or 
other employees in comns-tion with tiic n.v* or operation of .iny i ail way. and no 
contrai^t whieli re.striets such liability shall 1 m‘ legal and binding The Territory 
of Montana and the State of Kaii.sas passed similar statutes in ISTd and isTa. 
re.spectively. 

Wisconsin pa.s.sed a .similar statute in IHT.i, but it was n‘j)eale<l m IMSil. fn 
1889.however,a new law was iias-'ed in Ibis State rendering railroad corporations 
liable for iniuries r(‘eeived to any employee' without contributory negligouee, 
eitbeu* from detect of locomotive. <'te.. or lieean.se of flic negligeuice of anyollKT 
employee or oftietu’ of the emiioratmu 

Tlie most important change wronglit hy the legislature'in this branch of tin* law 
was ae‘e-om])lisdu*d in England and in Massaeliu.se'tts. wlie-ie the fellow-servant 
rule had the wiele-.st apidieation, and wheoe. e-spe-eially in haigland. no grade of 
servie.-e ne»r wide dilTeremee' ot deiiartments si-rve'd to pre'Ve-nt tin* opi'iation of (hei 
fe'llow-servant rule. The English e‘m])loyer's liability act was ))assed in IHho' 
and has since he.s'n the' nioded of a gre'at pai t of tlie' le-gislatnui in tins country. It 
was pa-sseel in e)be'die‘nee‘ to the nige'iit iie'eslsof tli(> laiionngclasses that tlie« man¬ 
agers and supe'rintende'iits and others c.veTeising antlun ity .should not hr eonsid- 
euvei follow-workme'n with the* injnre'el employee, and that the IVllow-se'i \ant rule 
should a])ply emly to those eases wheie' tlu' enijiloyer e iuild, bv obseu\ation or 
e-funplaint, e'ontrol the-condiie-t of his eormplo\ee. The act provided ledie-f for 
peu'seuial injurie-s re-ce-ived by workingnie'ii - 

(I) By reason of any defe-et in the condition of the ways, works, niaeldnery.or 
plant eonnee ted with or u.se-d in the' bnsnie-ss of (lie employer. oi 

(!?' liy reason of the ue-glige-m-e-of any person in the se-rviee of the emjdoye'r 
who has any superinteii(U‘iie;e intru.sted to him. wliih- in tin- e-xereuse of such 
supe-i ji.teUKle'nee; or 

(d) By re*ason of the negligence of any ]mt.soii in the' service of the-<-mploye‘r. 
to whose orders or dire-e-tioiis tlie^ workman, at the time of tlie- in.piry. was bonnel 
to e'euifonu, and dhl e-oiUorm, where? such injury re-.sulted from liis liavingso eon- 
feuiiied: eer 

(4) By reason of the act or omi.ssion of any ]H‘rson in the .service? of the' 
emjiloyer, done- or maeh^ in obeeln.-nee to tlu* rules or by-laws ol the employer, or 
in obeelience to particular in.struetioiis giveai by any [lerson delegale*d with the* 
authority eif the eunployer in that belialf: oi 

(5) By reason of the negligtuiee-of any pe-rson ni the service-of tin* e-mployeT 
who has e'harge or control e>f any signal. ])oints, locomotive* engine-, or train upon 
a railway, the weirkman, or. in ease- tin- injury results iii de-atli.the le-gal pe-r- 
sonal repiv.sentatives of the workman, and any pe-rson eiititle-d in e-ase of ele-ath, 
shall have the same right eif e-ompe-n.satioii ami re-medie-s against tin- e-mployeT as 
if the workman had notbe*en a workman eef noi in the service of the? e-mpheyeir, 
nor engaged in hie work. (Kendairs artie le*. p. bis. Railway Conductor, Maredi, 
1897.) 

This act, Imwever. was far from realizing the- benetits that were- he)pod to be? 
derived from it. Perhaps the'chief reasons were the costs of the- pre)cedure; to 
recover the damage's given by the- aed and the* (?.\tre‘me; elifliculty in prewiug n<‘g- 
ligence, whie-li the act made tlie basis of recove-ry More'eeve-r, the- e-mployor can 
escape liability entirely by letting his weu-k out to a e^emtracteir. 

The feeling that the employee sliould geteornjM-nsatiem for his injurie's re(a*ive-d 
in the course r>t his employment, not due* t<i his own negligcne e*. w}ie.*the*r there- 
had been negligemce or not, also the feeling of pre»vidiiig a simpler and le-.ss costly 
mechanism for the operation of the law, found (?xpression in the workman’s com¬ 
pensation act of 1897'^ and its amendme-nt of 1900. The act e>t 1897 provides as 
follows: 

If, in any employment to which this act ajiplies. personal injury by accide-nt 
arising out of aneJ in course of the employment is caused tei a workman, his 


1 Sfc IiHiiwtnuK’oinniis'ioii KcjMirl, Vol. XVI, ]• ().s. 
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employer nhall, Rubjo(-t an hereinafter mentioned, he liable to pay componnation 
in accordance with the firHt Kchodule of this act.” 

The Jict then provides that th(^ employer shall not be liable if the injuries disa¬ 
bled the workman for less than two weeks; also, if the injury was caused by the 
serious or willful misconduct of the injured workman; also, that notice of the 
injury must be ffiveii within six months. Tlie act further provides that the con¬ 
tractor shall b(( liable for the injuries caused to the employee while in tlie employ 
of a subcontractor. 

A s('lieine of compensation or insurance may be aj^reed upon Indween the work¬ 
men and employer, which must bo filed with tho I'e^dstrar of fri('ndly societies. 
The act then provides for arbitration of diff(‘rences. Finally it is declared that 
the Jict shall apply to employments “on or in or about railway, factory, mine, 
(luarry, or engineer work, and to (unployment by the umlertakers, as hereinafter 
<1efined, on, in, or about any buildinj^Mvlnch exceeds IK) feet in heis^lit, and is either 
heiim eonstruct(Ml or repaired by im'ans of .seatfoldin;^. or dcmolislied, or on 
wbicii machinery driv<‘n by steam, wat»‘r, or other im*chanical j>ower is bein^^ used 
for tlie purpose of the construction, repair, or dmuolitiou thon'ol'." 

The amendment of 10()() extends the remedy of tlie workim^n's compensation 
act to UKric-ultural laborers. Tlie passin;:^ of the Fnglish (‘iniiloycr’s liability act 
of 1S80 j^ave a Kr(‘at impetus to leKislation on this sub,lect in tins cDuutry. We 
ac<rordin;fly find that besides (Georgia and Iowa, alrc'ady mentioned, Alabama in 
ISHr) passed an act practically the same as tin* Eimlisli actot two. Massaclmsetts 
in 1H87 passi'd a similar but more coinpridiensive statuto. At the pK'sont time 
ihore are '22 States that (uther in a limited or a mort* extended de^^rc'econtain pro- 
vi.-^ions ;,nving remedies to (‘inployi'cs inpired in tht‘course of thtar employment 
ill cases where prior to tlie passing of those statutes th<‘y w»‘re denied tlie right to 
r<‘cover. In Mis.sissipia and South ('arobna such a remi'dy is provided for by tlie 
constitution in case of railroad lairporations, and the legislature of Mississippi 
has extended the remedy to all coriiorations. 

Tliese statutes hav<> beoii repeatedly lield to be con.stitutiojial. Some of tlie 
courts have declared that as tlu'se statutes are in derogation of the common law, 
they should beconstrui'd strictly, and the naiiedy coutamed in them should not 
he extended beyond the plain provision coiitaimsl in t he statute. Accordingly the 
supreme court of Massaeliusetts lias deiddcd that an injury risvivi'd l>y an 
employee on an engine in the ronndhouse was not witbm tlie statute, as an engine 
in the roundhouse is not on tlui railroad tracks (Generally, however, the courts 
have interpreted the statute sons substantially to administer the remedy provnbsl 
by the statute. In the words of the coui t in Molnie. <‘tc., Railway Company l\ 
rfolbron,* in its construction, tin* (^onrt should con.sider its oh.ie<-r, liave regard to 
the intention of the legislature, and taki' a broad view of its provisions commen¬ 
surate with tile proposed purposes. 

In Chicago,etc., Railroad Company v. Rouse {7>2 N. E. Rep., P51,18'.)l),an injury 
occurred to an employee of tlie railroad company in Indiana. The person injured 
brought suit in Illinois, and the court held that he was entitled to the remedy of the 
Indiana statute, providing a recovm-y in certain teases to employees of corpora¬ 
tions. “We perceive no ground warranting ns to declan; that the ent’orcmiient 
of the doctrine as (‘iilarged or (‘xtonded by t.lie Indiana stututi', must be regarded 
as so repugnant to good morals or natural justice, or so prejudicial to the best 
interests of our people, that we should shut tlie door of our courts against a suitor 
who seeks to enforce a right of action which arose under tlio statute of the sister 
State.” 

One of the most important <iuesti<''ns arising in counc'ction witli tlie remedy 
afforded by these statutes is the (piestion of contracting out. 

In England the law is that (-ontracts made by tlu? (‘uiployees releasing their 
employer from liability arising undiu’ thi^se statutes are piu'fectly valid and 
enforceable. An emiilover may therefon* waive tlie bimefit under tlu'se acts and 
such waiver will be binding not only against himsidf, but as well against his per¬ 
sonal representatives. 

In this country the courts are generally of a contrary opinion, and the rule of 
law that prevails here is that it is against public policy for an employee con¬ 
tract in advance to release his employer from the liability created bv these stat¬ 
utes. The State of (Jeor^a seems to be the only jurisdiction where the employer 
can, by contracting witli his employee, relieve himself from any liability for 
injuries that may arise in the future for which the employee was given a remedy 
by express provisions of the statute. 

In many States, however, there is a statutory luovisioii that such contra<ds 
shall be void, among them the Stati' of Georgia. In the constitutions of Colorado, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Wyoming provision is made that “any contract 
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or agT<‘oinont with any oiiiployoo waiving' tin* to rooovor (lamaK^<'H f<>r cHUsin;; 

tile death or injury of any einploy(‘e shall he void/' zV provision similar in etfeet 
is made hy statute in tin* follovviiiK States, viz. .Arkansas, Florida. Indiana. Iowa. 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nortli ('arolina. North Dakota, Wisconsin. 
Thes(* statutes are most salutary, as tlu'v jmt it out of the ])Ower of the coqMira- 
tion to compel tlieir men to r<‘lievc them from liability by reason of any injury 
resiiltini^ to ttie employct* during his eniploymeiit. 

Since thesi* statutes abro^atint; the fellow-servant rule have become general in 
this counfry, voluntary lelicf assmaations have come int(> imumnenco and have 
be< ume Very common. esjie<*ia]ly among large cor])orations. 

In Ottis IVnn‘>ylvania (’ompany. T) Fed He])., (IHiHt), H. L. No. T), July, 
ISIH). the iilaintitT >ue<l the debmdant coinjiany in tin* Federal courts in the district 
of Indiana for injuries rec<*ived wlnle in tin* employ ot the defendant company. 
The defendant s(‘is up as a defense the following state of facts: Th«^ deb'ndant, 
together witii certain ittlier corporations, formed a ■•voluntary relict di'part- 
inent.” Afenilieislni) is o])en to tlie em]»loyces of such corporations as form this 
ass(K*iafion. Memb(‘rshi|) is pniely \oinntary. but all those wlio become mem¬ 
bers <*ontrilmte montlily certain ixudions of tlu*ir wages. T)ie association Ine^ 
for Its objirt the lelief ot siu h ol its einidoyees as Im'coiiii* members, in ca.s(' of 
sickness or disalnlity from ac<‘ident. or tlie relief of their families in casi* of tlm 
death of any members, by payment to them of definitt* amounts out of the fund 
of the association. Tins tnnd is formed by contributions from einplovei's as abovi* 
des<-rjbe<l and by conti ibntioiis. when m'ces.sary, to make up any deficit by the 
several coinjianies. All the employees who become members must .sign ai>)>lica- 
tions for membershiiiand agree. int»T aim. that theacce]>tance of the benefits from 
the said relud fund for ni,jnr> or df*afh .shall o]ierati‘ as a release for all claim for 
<lamages against the comjiany. The <h‘fen<lant then avers that the plaintiff 
bec.ame a membei ot tins association and has at’cepted sdbO from the relief funds 
for the injuiies on which he Ims now brought suit. 

The ([iiestion ]>resent(‘d to the <-oni t was whetluT the contract had the etfiict of 
leleasing tlie comi)any. The eourt held th.it while it is no doubt true tliat a 
railroad company can not iclieve itsi'lf from its own ncgligimci* liy any contract 
cntcH'd into for that pmjiose bet ore tlic bapjieinngot tin* injury, the jire-senteaso 
<1id not come within that rule The jilaintiti upon being injnr(*d had two remedies 
oil'll to him. He could either pm “-ne the remedy given to him by tlie law or accept 
the i 'iictit of tin relief fund and thus bind Innisclf by Ins ai t to ndcasi* tlic com- 
pan\ lor his chum for damage Tlu* plaintilF, liaving accejitcd the benefit of the 
relief iimd, was tlioretore barred from rccovmng against tlie company. 

Wc miglit add that this decision represents jiractically the view of all the courts 
on the subject of thcM* relict asviciatioiis, It lias, however, justly lieen held in 
one i*ase tliatwheic llu-ie is a statute making void any contract entered into 
between the company and its emjdoyees whmeby the comiiany is released from 
liability for injnrn's received by an employee, that .statute applies to th<* relief 
associations of tins characti'r. Tlie casi* referred to is Pittsburg. ('., C. <fe vSt. L. 
Ry Co. r. Montgomery. 4tl N. K Rep , p. L.. No. IH, yeptember, IHiW. 

This decision, unfortunately. doi'S not represent the gimeral view of the courts 
on tliis subject, .several decisions having been rendered bolding a contrary view. 
The Htate of Iowa has by statute declared that such arrangement shall not oper¬ 
ate as releasing the company from its liability. The act of March H, IHDH, provides 
that no contract of insurance <*r acceptam-c of bmn-fit iclea.ses from liability.' 

Perhap.s tlic most rea.sonable piovi.sKUi is made by tlie Massaidiiisetts employers’ 
liability act, the sixth .section of which jirovidcs that wIktc an employee has 
accepted the benefit from tlie relief fund ot sucli organization, tlie employer may 
prove, in mitigation of damages recoverable by lh«‘ employee, such proportion of 
the amount so received by the employee ■“ as tlie contribution of suoii employer to 
such fund or .society bears to the whole coiitnhufion thereto.” 

We have here tned to give the eondition of the law on tlie subject of employers' 
liability in railroad corporations and incidentally in other employments as it 
exi.sts to-day. One thing iinjiresses itself on one in investigating tnis subject, and 
that is that the law is not in its final state. The English workmen’s coinpeiisatioTi 
act of 1897 is not final, and may in the near future be extended to all departments 
of employment, us evidenced by the amendment of 1900, extending the benefits of 
the act to agricultural laborers. 

In this country not (juite half of the states have attempted to alleviate the evil 
of the fellow-servant rule, at least in the more hazardous emplojTiient of railroad 
men. 


iSee text of ucl, 1IJ7 of tins report. 
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It \H to 1 m' hopod that out of tliiw chaos of loffislation and decisions a system will 
be evolved, fairly meeting the needs and affording a remedy. It i.s also to be hoped 
that in the near future otlier State-s will fall in line with the States that have 
attempted by legislation to solve this economic and industrial problem of the labor 
World. 

It is b(‘li<'ved that of all the civilized nations the United States have given the 
least systematic attention to labor legislation. The workingman in America lias 
in the past neither needed nor asked so inueli protection at the liands of his Gov- 
•‘rnnuoit as lias his fellow workman in Euiope, so that, considered as a whole, it 
is p('rliaps true that tln^ United States as a nation is less friendly than we suppose 
111 its laws to workingmen, having cliauged plaices with England, which occupied 
that po.sition till she pas.sed tin* aids of 1.S<S0, IHU?, and 1900. 

The gmu'ral fei'ling of railway lalior on the oin' specific point of the liability of 
its employers tor eomjiensatiou for ac^cidents is frecjneiitly and almost unaiii- 
monsly expre.ssed in t(Tms .similar to those of the following representative reso¬ 
lutions submitted to the Industrial (’onnnissioii: 

WhfK'ici llie I'lniiinoii liivv ns hvonr courts m nvil artioiin bnni^'h! liv ('inplojci's to recover 

for liijiiriCH received lliroia'li 1 lie iieKli^'eiiee of eoeni[>lo\ee'> is tin fair ninl nnni'l, am I lu^ Iticre h ^creiit 
iici il for leKi''l'i(i ve netioii to retnoi e (lie ilijii''l:r es I loin wlileli vve ''illter at llie Immis of our eoitrln iii 
Ntieli eaves Tlierefore, 

He il iCKdlrtK, Tiial vve. iiieiiilierv of tlie Itrollu'rhood of (he hoeomotne Kii^'iiieers, llrotherhood 
<if (lie Ixicoiiiolive h'lreiaeii, Oidei ol Itnilwiiv Coiidiielorv, Biolherliooil ol Hnilroaii Traiiinieii, uu<l 
Order of Kuillojid 'I'eleKrni'lieis, in jniii( ineelin;' jivveitiMed at CiiriieKi'', I’n . on Huh Ifilli day of 
•lillv, iH'.tit, enriiestlv nr/te ('on.irn‘vx l<i imw a law i,'l\ lliK eMl[i|o.\eev of inlervtnle railroads (iu‘ same 
riKlitH |o reeovei lor injuries eaiived hv the licKilKciiee <if eoeliiployees as are now enjoyed by tllose 
a lio arc no( I'lnplovei's 

/.V il fidllin ityiilrtd, 'I'lial a coio of tins n'soltilnm be sent to the I'resiibaU of the Tinted Stales 
(he Tinted siate.s Senate, the House of l{e[iresentnti\es, ami tlu' Ihiitisl Stales Imliistnal Commission' 
(slKiHsh .Ia'ih-s T Smith, C/<un///u7i 

(SiKlusi) J I) IU(!T1(, .b'tcv'thti// 


^ 16 . SAFETY APPLIANCES; LEGISLATION AND ITS 
ENFORCEMENT. 

Tho great risks of railway employment and the mimerou.s accidents which cau.se 
loss Ilf life or bmh to railway emidoyoes gives the .sul),icct of safety apjiliances its 
relatively gretit importiince in all di.scu.ssions of nnhvay labor. 

The stutest ICS of railroad accidi'iits liave lieeii inquncd into with great thorough¬ 
ness from the liegiiimiig of the organization of the Interstate (’omnierce Commis¬ 
sion. Tlie casualties to oniiilovih's an* very mucli more numerous than tho.se to 
passengers. The commission in its third annual report gave the following figures 
for the yeiir ending Juno -10, 18H8: 


l'a,\seia'ers. 

Kinjilnyees _ 

OtluT ’per.si)ii>i.. 

Total.. 


KilM. 

Jiijuml. 

ai.'i 

2.1:18 

2,070 ■ 

20, I tH 

2,807 

3,002 

r),282 

2fi,888 


These reports cover lU'tirly Oil per (^ent of the total mileage of the country. Tho 
third annual report says, speaking of the luizard run by individual employees: 
“ Some estimate of how gretit this luiztird is in the case of one chiss of employees 
may be made from the n*cord of tlie Ihotlu'rhood of Railroad Brakemen, an organ¬ 
ization that has for one of its objects the insurance of imunbers against death or 
total disability. During the ytsir 1888 the average membership of this brother¬ 
hood was lO.Oo'v’..'). Insurance has been paid u])on 114 detiths and 59 total disabil¬ 
ities. the result of in.iuries recmvi'd from railroad cars during that year. In the 
same time tliere were only 91 deatlis and (> total disabilities from natural causes. 
These (lata are ttiken from the printed ass(‘ssment notices of the order. Thus 
1 in every 8b of the members of tliis organization is killed yearly and 1 in 60 
suffers either death or total disability. It appears also tliat a brakeman has 
only 31 (“hjinces in 145, nr only 1 in 4.7, of b<;ing allowed to die a natural 
death. Exception may perhaps he taken to this conclusion on the ground that 
brakemen are mostly young and vigorous men not likely to die from natural 
causes, but surely this view of the etbsts is not more satisfactory than the other. 
No record is kept showing tin* number of lesser injuries received, but if the ratio 
of killed to wounded is takiui at the same a.s that which, according to the figures 
(inoted above, holds good lu jiccideiits to railroad employees over the country at 
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large, namely, 1 to 9.73, the number of tliose rweiviiig injurift< seriouH enough to 
be reported to the commission would Ihj, exclusive of the killed, 1,109, or 1 in 9 
of the members of the order. It would appear from this result tliat, l)esi<h*s 
running great danger of death, a brakeman will, on the avt‘rage, !)♦> injure<l once 
for every!) years of service. Jt should b(‘ said that tliis hrotherhoiMl includt's 
<jnite a number of comlnctors and others whose oi'capation is less dangei'ous 
tlian that of brakem(*n. so that the liazard to brakena-nis presumably somewhat 
greater than hen* shown. It is ju-obahle that no oc<-u]iatinn followisl in tliis 
country by any large class surj)asses in danger that of the railway l)rakeman.’‘ 
The commission made s])ecial impiiry to find a renu'dy for tliis .state of alTair.s. 
It addressed impiiiies to the car luulding deiiartments of the leading roads to gi't 
teclinical opinions conciuning automatic fn‘ight-car couplers, and it mad<‘ impiiry 
of other well-informed sources concerning the ndvi.sahihly of Federal leguhilion 
on the mechanical features of railroad woiking. The results of this in\cstiga* 
tion arc printed in Appcndi.x H> to the tlnrd ;ninual ivportof tin* commission. It 
toun<l tliat the Master ('ar liuihlers' Associ.ition had been active in studying 
mecliaiiical aiipliances to meet the re<iunem<‘nts o! modern railroading, and* tin* 
repoit states that any improvement in satVty a)ij)liaiices must de)K‘nd for its suc¬ 
cess upon uniform aetimi, ami in order to ac<'omplisb tins must seenn* the ap])roval 
of tlie Master Car BuiMits’ Association. Tlu* lejsirt tlnm called tin* att<‘ntion of 
C'ongicss to the discussion of this sub.icct lit tin* reports (d‘ States railroad <“ommis- 
sions and to tin* legislative action alic.idy taken l)v Coiim'clicnt in IHNii, Massa¬ 
chusetts in isst: New Yoik and Michigan in I>^S(;. looking to the adopting of 
automatic coupleis such as would imrt the approval of titcir respective* State* 
lailrojid ce)mmissions. The* Maste*r(.'ai Builde*is'Assoe i.itioii conwntieui in INJST 
snbmitte'd an e'laleorate* re*])ort re'comim'iieling one of the* types of vertical plane* 
h<)e)k couplers us tlio slandarel eif tlie* .issociation. 'I'he* asso< lation bieik a feirmal 
vote' upeui the staiidaid thus re*comme*iiele‘el ami elecide-el tliat a two-tliirds majority 
was nec(*s.sary to se'e'uie* aeheption Kaedi meinlee-r re*p]e‘se*ntiiig a ra.ilre*ael was 
emtit.l<*d to one* Yeete*. and tee an aelelitieiiial ve)te‘for (‘ach tlioii.saml carse)wm*el hy 
the laih’eeael. The* balle)t re.‘siilte''l in tlie* aelojUioii ol the* pree])e>se“el couple*!* by a 
\ote* of 474 to 191. The* activity eef the* raili oads, liowe'vei. m fitting^ the'ir e’urs 
with these* conjders—tlie action eef tlie* assoe iatuui having no himling foicc - was 
not as satisfactory as was ge*lie*ral]y e‘.\pe'e te‘d. Some* ne*W e-ais we'i e* e e]llippe*el with 
till' standard couple*r, the* lirst e-ost eef winch was Ireuu .“s'.'O to a car, while* the* 
old form of link and pin cost only t<» .‘rdo. The advantage e.f autoiiiatie- 
ceu;ph*rs in the iireventiein of ae'cide*nts de'pemele'd. ot e-oiirse*. upon tlieir ge'iie'ral 
aeleeption, ami iieit upeui<ui eeccasional cariii a tram lie ing so Hlte*d. Tlie* commis- 
.siein summarrz(*<l in its leports tin* situalnm.as lollenvs- “ A lew large reiads have* 
ae'tually ade>pte‘el seeiiie form e)f the* inaste*!* car builelcis' coniileT.aml are bringing 
it inte) use* as fast as could be rcasemahly e'x]ie‘ejte'd. Many othe'is are* (‘X])erime'Ht- 
ing with various foi ms, A few, pnm ipally in New England, are* actively oppose'd 
tei the stamlard. Avery large* number mildly favor it, but are* waiting feirg<*m*nil 
actieui. The smaller, poeirer, and less preegiessive* roads are ge-ncrally indilfe*re*nt 
to the whede* (pie'stion.” Se^areely h'ss iiupeirtunt as a im*an.s of wiving life* is the^ 
use of automatic air brakes (“eintinuons thioughont tlm train amlopeu*at<*el pi'inci- 
])ally from the (‘n^riw<swliicli is almost unneTsal npeui passemge*!* cars. Tbe.saving 
te) bo anticipated from tlie useof antemialic air brakes em fre ight trains is summe.'d 
11 ]) bythe Interstate CoiumereT Ceuiimissjoii. in its tltiiel annualr(*])e)rt,as follows: 

“First. By dinunisliing the number eef collisumsand tram acedelents e>f all kinds. 

freight tram miming at high spe.'cd < an be* stoppe d, if fully <!eiuii)pe*d with ce)u- 
tmuous brake's, in a distane*e le'.ss than its own h'ngtli. It hanel brakes are ie*lied 
upon, it will usually run half a mile* or more*. It is thus, m the first e'ase..sut).p.'ct to 
tlie immediate ami effieient ceuitre^l of the* engme‘e*r, who can steip it in a few se c- 
euidsein the apjiearance of danger. Collisions are ul.so fre*epie‘ntly prevente'd by 
the automatic action of e^emtinueius brake's, whicli. m case* a tram jiarts Ijy the^ 
failure of a ce)n])ling, imim*eliutedy brings liotli see-tions tei a .stand. With band 
br:ik('s, and especially on a ste*ep graele, sue'li aecidonts, which are epiite ce.mmori, 
often result in a collisiem l)e*tween the parts ol the breikeii train. 

“ Sevoiid. The ele.striictive? effects of elerailme*nt are gre-atly de*e:reaseel, since any 
displacement e>f cars sufficient to bre?ak the* air-heise eonnectuui between two of 
them at once sets the brakes throughout tlie train and biingH to a stop, i>e*rha]»s 
v.'hen as yet only a few cars have had tiim^ to h'ave the truck. 

“Thirtf. Continuous brakes do away for the most part with the neicessity for 
traversing the tops of moving trains. Under the* old system, which is still tlie 
general one, men are out on the darkest nights and m the e*e)ldest weather, some¬ 
times when the roofs are covered with ice, making their way from car to car, setting 
or loosing the brakes. The returns to tlie commishion do not show the number of 
men killed and injured in falling from ears, Init an estimate may be made by tak- 
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iiig that proportion of tin; totals which is usually found to ho duo to this cause. 
Su(di a process gives: Killed, (dJI; 111.11^(^1,4,025.” 

An important stateinent concerning tlui supposed carelessness of railroad 
einploye(‘H is also given in this report, as follows: 

“Nor should much weight bo given to the statement sometimes made that 
employ<‘es can not be protected; that they are usually themHelves responsibh^ for 
accuhrnts, being ri'ckless and unwilling to take the precautions that would save 
them. It iusmI not b(‘ claiiiu'd for them that they are more cautious than other 
men. but only that their duties should, when possible, be made such that a reason- 
1>1(‘ degree of caution will prot(‘ct them. It is not easy to see that a man whose 
foot catches in a frog wlnh* his attention is concentrated ui>on effecting a coup¬ 
ling, or wlio slips from a car on an icy night, is necessarily reckless. There is no 
reason for siipiiosing tliat trainmen vahu' tlnnr lives less than other people, or are 
less careful of them. A hrakeman is as cautious as a general manager would be 
with tint same dutif's, the same haste, exhaustion, and exposure. It is surprising 
that .such arguments should have w<‘ight witli anyone." 

No definite recomin(‘ndations W(‘re madi* to Congre.ss in the third annual report 
of the Interstate Commerce (^)lnmission, although as early as March. ISHl), the 
following resolution was offered hy the Hon. (-Jeorge G. Crocker, of Massachns4-tts. 
at the fi>.'^t national eoimuition of railroad commissioners lield in Wa.shington,and 
unanimously adoidi'd: 

“Whert'as thousands of railroad employees every year are kilh'd nr injured in 
coupling or uncoupling fr(‘ight <-ai's ns(‘d in interstate trafhe and in handling the 
brakes of such cars, and most ot tliesc accid(‘nts <-an he avoided hy the use of uni¬ 
form untomatie <-on]»lers and tiain brakes; and 
••Wher'as the succo.s.s and growth of th(‘ system of heating cars by steam from 
the locomotiv<! <>v otli(‘r .single source largely depends on the adoption in interstate 
traflic of an uniform steam conphu’: and 
“ Whereas thf'se snl)pHds are hidieved to he of pres.sing importance, and within 
the proper scopes ot the pow(‘rs of the ('ongressoftheUniti'd States, while attempts 
on tn<' part of th(‘ individual States to di'al with them have resulted, and mu.st con- 
tiinu' to r(‘snlt. in contlietiiig li'gulations: 

“ Rrsolml, That we do respectfully and earnestly urge the Interstate Commerce 
C(nnini.ssion to consider what can he done to ]nevent the loss of life and limb in 
counling and uncoupling fi eight cars used m interstate commerce, and in handling 
th(‘brakes ot such cars, and in what way tin* growth of the system of heating pas¬ 
senger cars from the locomotive or other single source can he promoted to the end 
that said Commission may make recommendations in the premises to the various 
railroads within its jurisdiction and make such .suggestions as to legislation on 
said subjects as may seem neces.sary or cxpi'dieiit.” 

An increased ratio of (‘asnalties for tin* year ending .Tune 50, 1800, was also 
reported by the statistician of tlie Interstate Commerce Commission, and several 
l)ills wert' introduced both in the Senate and IIons(* of Represmitatives, and a hear¬ 
ing was had before the Senate t’ommittee on Interstate Commerce in April and 
Mav. 1800. The second and third annual conventions of railroad (“ommissioners 
both passed resolutions on the suhjeet suggesting thattho resp(‘ctive States recpiire 
l)y law the adoption of the automatic coupler of the master car-builders'type, and 
at tlie third convt'ntion a committee was appointed to seeure Congressional action 
in regard to safety applianci's. A paper on this subjc^ct. prepared hy the secretary 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Edward A. Moseley, is print(*d as 
Appendix G in the fifth annual leport of the commission. In April, 1892, a hill 
was introduced into the Senate directing the Interstat(* Commerce Commission to 
iniiuiro and report annually to Congress the total mimher of freight cars engaged 
in interstate commerce, the iminbor ecjuipiied with automatic couplers and con- 
tinuons hrakes,etc., and the progri'ss made in the application of safety appliances, 
A different hill was passed in the House and both were pending at the time the 
Interstate Commerce Commission submitted its .sixth annual report. This report, 
however, recommended that Congress take some action to secure uniformity of 
safety appliances, and a bill pending at this time was passed, approved and became 
law March 2,1803. The text of this bill i.s as follows; 

THE SAFETY-APPLIANCE ACT. 

“ AN ACT lo promote the .'safety of employees and (ravelorji upon railroads by compelling the coramon 
earners eiiKageil in inter'tate eoimneree (o equip their ears with anbiiimtie eonplersaiid eontiniioua 
brakes, and their locomotives with driving-wheel brakes, and for other purposoH 

“Rc it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, it shall he unlawful for any common carrier 
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enKatf<'(l in interntatc counnerce hy niilroad to ns(‘ on its line any locomotive 
enfiine, in moving: interstate traffic, not e<[ninj)e(l with a power drivinj^-wlus'l 
hrak(‘ and ap])liances for operatini; tlie train-btake system, or to run any train in 
Kiudj traffic after said date ll»at lias not a siiffiideiit nnniber of cars in it soeiiniiiped 
with i)ower or train brakes tliat tlie engineer on tin* hM oinotive drawin^.t such 
train can control its .speed without recpunn^ brukenieii to use the common hand 
brake for tliat purjHtse. 

“Sec. ‘i. That on and after the first day of January, (‘ii;hteen liundnd and 
ninety-eif;ht, it sliall lie unlawful for any .sin h cninion carrier to haul or permit 
to he hauled or us('d on its bne any car used in mo\in”' inteistate tiaffic not 
equipped witli conjileis eonpliu^.,^ aiitoniatic.illy iiyiiu]iact. and which lan he 
uncoupled witinmt tlie necessity of men ^nun^ between the (*nds of the ears. 

“Si'.c. d. Tliat wlien anv pc'rson. firm, company, or corporation en;;a;;e<l in 
int<Tstateconiun‘re(“ hy railroad shall liaveofimpped a stiflieienl ii timber of its (‘ars 
HO as to comjily with the piovisions of s<*ction oiu* of lliisaef.it may lawfully 
refuse to receive front connet tiiii; lint's of ro<i(l or s|npp«‘is tiny ears luit etpuppeil 
sufficiently, in JU-eoidtinee with the first section of this act. with siieli powt'r or 
train brakes as will work and readily iiitt'rchauKc with the hnvkes in use on its 
own ctirs, as rciinired by this act. 

“ Skc. 1 That from and titter tlu* first d.iy of July, cij^htecn huudrctl anti ninety- 
five. until othei wis)' ordeied hy the Inlt'rslate ('oinnit iee ('oiiiinission, it shall he 
unlawful tor any railroatl eomjiany to list* ;iny ear in intt'rstatt* eommeiet* tliat is 
iiol pro\ ided witli secure yimh irons oi handlioltls in llie ends and sitles of each ear 
for greater sec iuity to men in eoniilin^' and inieoiniliii^' ears. 

“Skc ■) Tliat within nint tyilays from the ])assaf;e of tins act the American 
Hallway Association is anthonzed liereby to tle^i;rnate to tin* Inteistatt* ('ommi'ree 
(’ominission tin* stamlartl hei^dit ol tlrawhais for frei^^lit ears, mt'asnretl pi'rjK'ii- 
dienlarly from tht' It'vel of the lo])s of tlie lails to tlie ei‘nteis of tlio tlrawhars. for 
(‘aeh of the several ^anp's of railroads in uh* in tlit' Uinteil Stales, and shall fix a 
inaxiiiinni variation from such stanilai'l heii^lil to he allowt il hetweeii the draw- 
bars of empty ami loaded ears. Upon their detennination heiiiK eiTtified to the 
Interstate (’oinmeree romniissioii, said ('ommissiuii shall at once ^^ive notices of 
the staiidaid fixed npvin to all common canit'is. owm-is, or h'ssees I'liKa^cd in 
intiTstab' eoinmoree in tin' United State.s.by sneii means as the Commission may 
deem proper J3tit should said association fail to deterniiiie a standard as above 
pnouled.it shall Ix' tlie({ntyof the Interstate Comnu'rei'(/ommission to do so, 
iiefoK July flr.st. eighteen Imndred and ninety-four, and immediately j,nv<' notice 
theri'ol as aforesaid And after July fust, ei;ilite<'n hundn'd and ninety-five, no 
ears. I'ither load(‘d or unloaded, shall be used in interstab' traflie which do not 
comply witli the standaid above jirovided for. 

“Skc. (). That any sn<-h eonmion eairiiT usin^'' any locomotive en^ne. ninninj^ 
any tiain, or hanhnj^. or pi'innrtinK to Ix' hauled or list'd on its line any ear in 
violation of any of the provisions of this act shall he liable to a penalty of one 
Imndrt'd dollars for I'aeb and every .sneb violalion. to Ix' recovered in a suit or 
suits to be brought hy the United State.s district attorney in the district court of 
the United States having jurisdiction in tin' hx-ahty wliert* sneh violation shall 
have been eonimitted. and it shall be the duty of sueli district attorney to bnng 
.such suits upon duly verified information being lodged with him of .such violation 
liaving occurred. And it .shall he tin' duty of the Interstab* Commerce (’oinmis- 
sion to lodge with the pro]x*r district attorneys information of any sneh violations 
as may come to its knowledge; Proritled, Tliat nothing in tliisaet l ontained shall 
apply to trains eomposed of fonr-wh(*el ears or to locomotives used in lianling 
such trains. 

“Sec. 7. That tln^ Interstate Comnieree ('omniission may from time to time, 
upon full hearing and for goixl ean.se, extend the period within which any com¬ 
mon carrier sliall comply with the jirovisions of this act, 

“ Sec. H. Tliat any employee of any sindi common carrier who may be injured 
by any locomotive, car, or train in use contrary to the provi.sion of this act shall 
not be deemed thereby to have assumed the risk thereby occasioned, although 
continuing in tlie employment of such carrier after the unlawful use of such 
locomotive, car. or train had been brought to his knowledge. 

“Approved, March 2,1893.*’ 

In pursuance of the authority conferred by this act the American Railway 
Association, on April 12, 189^1, designated tlie standard height of drawbar for 
standard-gauge railroads at JIU inches, measured perpendicularly from the tops 
of the rails to the center of the drawbars, and the maximum variation at 8 inches; 
for the narrow-gauge railroads. 2<) inches in height with a 8-inch variation, meas¬ 
ured in the same way as designated. Tiie Commission notified tlie roads of this 
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(leinHion and learned that the leading? railrojids of the country acquiesced promptly 
in the recmireinent of tlie law. The Master Car-Builders' Association also adopted 
tliis standard and the Commission expressed tlio belief that prior to July 1,1895, 
(the time fixed by law) all drawbars of freight cars in tlie United States engaged 
in interstate commerce would practically be of the prescril)ed height. The 
changes re(pnred in freight cars by this law affected at least 1,000,000 cars and 
re<imred avast outlay of money, in consideration of which fact the law fixed July 
1,1808, as the time when the cars must be provided with automatic couplers and 
train brakes, and locomotives with drive-wheel brakes, etc.; hand-holds on the 
sides and ends of each car were reciuired from and after July 1,1895. The statis¬ 
tics of e(iuipment on June 80. 180;^, showed that nearly all passenger locomotives 
and passenger cars had been fitted with train brakes and over 96 per cent of pas¬ 
senger cars and percent of ])as8enger locomotives with automatic couplers. 
Tlie freight e(iuipment. however, showed that 71 per cent of the locomotives and 
loss than 17 per cent of the fn'ight cars used had train brakes, and 21^ percent 
of the locomotives an<l l(U per cent of the freiglit cars automatic couplers. The 
statistics of casualties at this time showed the greatest hazard for trainmen, which 
for a single year sliowed out of a total of 169,269 emi>loyed that 1,508 were kilh'd 
and 16.521 w<‘ie injured, or about 1 out of every 9 p<*rsons employed either killed 
or injured. This was forth(‘ singh; year (‘nding Juno 30, 1892. In reference to 
other (dasses of the ciisualties among the switchmen wore observed to 

be exceiitionally nnim'rons. 

It is intere.sting to note tliat this legislation wth re.spect to safety appliances 
was made witli tlu‘ honest approval and co()perati(m of the railroad coi^'^rations 
through the luiniitry. Owing, however, to the financial depression immedi¬ 
ately following this iieriod. the difficulties, largely financial, which many corpo¬ 
rations found in liriiiging tlH'ir i^quipment up to this standard, were great; and 
althougli tlie Hubsetpient i eports of the Interstate Commerce Commission indicated 
reasonable progress in the c.ompliance with this law, the commission found it 
necessary to exercise the discretionary power lodged with it to extend the time, 
first with respect to tlie date' at which cars should be jirovided with grab iron.s 
and end irons fiom the 1st day of July. 1895. when section 4 of the act became 
effective, to the 1st day of December, 1895; and in the ease of seidion 5, iiroviding 
drawbars of prescribed standard lieight, from July 1, 18i)5, to February 15,1896. 
Many of the largc'r roads ])romised to cooperate with the (‘ominissioii by sending 
notice to otluT connections that on and after these dates they would refuse to 
haul any cars not propm-ly e(iuipped, and the commission reported that on the 
evening of Novemtier 30. 1895, more than 2,000 cars were held by the Reading 
Railroad Company and an equal number by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
whicli they refused to allow to come on to their trai'ks until the necessary ajipli- 
ances were placed on the cars. The commission also notisl with mucli satisfaction 
that the statistics for the year miding June 30.1894, showed a diminution in casu¬ 
alties which was believed to bo due to the use of better safety e<iuipment. The 
safety-appliance legislation was promptly sustained by judicial decision. It was 
contendeu that this logi.shition was special in its character and unjustly discrimi¬ 
nating against railroad eoiupanies, thereby depriving them of the e<iual protection 
of the laws. Tlie Supreme Court of tlie United States, however, in the case of 
the Chicago, Kansas and Western Railroad Company r. Pontius (157 U. S., 209), 
declared that “the hazardous character of the business of operating a railroad 
seemed to call for special legislation with re.spect to railroad corporations, having 
for its object the proti'ction of their (*mployees as well as the safety of the public; 
that the busines.H of other corporation.s was not subject to similar dangers to their 
employees, and that such legislation could not bo objected to on the ground of 
inaKing an unjust discrimination since it met a particular interest, and all rail¬ 
road corporations wer<?, without distinction, made subject to the same liabilities.” 
The same court also held, in the ca.MOs of Mather r. Rillston (156 U. S., 39) and 
Baltimore and Potomac Railroad v. Mackey (157 U. S., 72), that the common law 
made it incumbent upon the promoters of the works of necessity or utility, where 
such occupation is attended by danger to life, body, or limb, “to provide all 
appliances readily attainable known to science for the prevention of accidents, 
and that tlie neglect so to provide such appliances will be regarded as proof of 
culpabh' negligence.” 

Likewise, later, when the date for the compulsory equipment with automatic 
couplers and train brake was reached, it was found necessary for the commission 
to exercise its discretionary power in the extension of time. On July 3,1897, the 
commission made a special impiiry as to the progress being made by various rail¬ 
roads to bring themselves within the n^quirements of sections 1 and 2 of the safety- 
appliance act of 1893, becoming effective January 1,1898. Replies were received 
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from 516operating roads, reporting 1,167,1)26 curs iis owned by them. Pc^titions 
were filed by 294 operating roads, owning a total of 1,164,952 freight cars, asking 
for an extension oi time Ixiyond January 1. 1898. Tlie hearing ni)on these peti¬ 
tions developed the fact that there were giXHl reasons b^r granting such extension, 
and it was granted for 2 years, until January 1,1900, with re.sj)eet to Isdli the 
first and second sections of the act. The cost at tliat time of e(iuipping a car 
with the automatic! coupler appearc'd to be from $18 to $55, and the statistics showed 
tliat, taking the roads of the whole country together, upon January 1, 1898, aliout 
40 j>or cent of the freight cars ownt'd by railroad comjumies and used in inter¬ 
state commc^rce w'ould still lie witliout automatic couplers and about 60 jier ccuit 
not yet cxjuipped witli train brake; hc‘nce it was felt that a 2-year extcuision of 
time WHS not c'xco.^.sive in recjuiring so great a financial outlay tbi the part of the 
roads, esi>ecially in view of tlie recent hard time's. The commission also felt that 
the carriers were actually at that tune sc'rion.'-ly undertaking tlu' work. The 
thirtc'enth annual report, for 1899 (submitted to (’ongress January ir», 19(H)), states 
that 111 Novc'inbc'r. 1899, numerous petitnnis from carriers wc're HIcmI asking for a 
further c'xtension of time*: but in the hesiringof tht'se petitions, uu Doceunber 6, it 
was found that the* carriers liasc'd tlicir claim for further ivlief upon two grounds: 
First, that they had acted in good faith, having made* great progress in the c'cniip- 
nu*nt of their cars and all t lie ]m>gress that under t he circuinstances could have* lieHUi 
re‘a.sonably expe*cted; secoinl, that to re'fuse to e‘Xt«‘nd the time and to i)Ut the' law 
into effect on January 1, 1900, would i(*sult in the enforce*d withdrawal from inter¬ 
state traffic of a large nuinbeu* of fre*ight cars, to the* great liardshiplxeth of the rail¬ 
ways and of the* shipping public; also, owing to the state* of the iron market at 
this time, it was difficult for the roads to g«*t fin* nece*ssary iiiate*nal for the eepiip- 
ping of their cars. The ]»etitioue'is asked for 1 year's extension: but the commis- 
siou finally decided to extend the time until August 1, 1900. The* statistieis of 
casualties to railroad employees for the year. rt*vi('we‘d in the* thirte'cnth annual 
re'port of the commis.sioii, unfortunate*ly did not show a progressive diminution 
but rathe*!* a slight increase*. One enipb'yee* was kille*d out of every 549 e'lnployeel 
in 1895: 1 killeel out of 518 employe*d lu 1898; and tin* ratio of the injured to those 
em])loyed was 1 in 15 in 1895. I in 22 in 1897. and 1 in 21 m 1898. The e'xplanation 
of this appare'iit iiicre'Hse pari pasMi witli the progiessive* devele^iuneiit of safety 
appliances is explaiiu'd by the Interstate* Commerce (’omiinssion as follows; 

“The cause's of the large* number eif de*athH anel injune's still resulting to 
einployex's while e*ngage'd in railway operation are be*lieved to be: (1) The 
inc.’’e ased pere*eiitage e)f ine‘Xperieiu*e*d iiieoi e*inploye*d suie-e tlie ele*e:rease whiedi 
re'.subeel from the panic of 1895: (2) the gre*ater iiuiiibe*r eif terns carru'd jier 
man emiileiyed. owing to the use of e*ars having gre-ater weight and greater 
wejght-e*arrying capueuty: (5) the use eif oM and interior cars, owing to the 
unusually great eh'mands teir transportation facilities em all roads and m all sec¬ 
tions of the country: (4) the transition from tlie link-and-pin to the* vertical- 
piano type of coupler." 

In the advance sheets of tlie Thirteenth Annual Report on the Statistics of Rail¬ 
ways the following umre complete statement of the ratiei of kille'd and injured to 
number e*mi)loyed, etc., may be found for fiscal ye*ars ending June 59, instead of 
for calendar years, as just noted from the annual reports of the commission: 


Covqxirative summary showing number of emphyei’s, trainmen, and passengers 
for ! killed and for 1 injured in the United States, for the years ending dune 30, 
1900 to 1S90. 
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ThoHe figurea bhow hoiuo slight improveiucnt in tho lust year for all clawseb of 
employees taken tog(‘ther, hut little for thoH<j in the train s<n-viee. Thin is disap¬ 
pointing, of course, to those who hoped to see a marked improvement from the 
introduction of automatic couplers and train brakes. How much worse the con¬ 
ditions would have been had not the 8afety-apj)lian(:e legislation been enacted and 
enforced can not be estimated. We can only tollow the lead of the commission 
and point to other causes for the high percentage of casualties irundent to the 
railway ])rofe8sion and set ourselves to the task of removing them or curtailing 
them as niiKdi as possible. Bi'fore giving the statistics which will show the e.xtent 
to which the railroads of tho c(Uintry have actually introduced the safety appli¬ 
ances reipiired by law. it may not be amiss to call attention to tlie demamt for 
mhlitional legislation for the i)revention of acci<lcnts. Tho safety-appliance legis¬ 
lation already enacted will, of course, ])robably show gr<-ater results when it is 
completely in force. Not until all cars and locomotives ar(? i)rop(*rly titled can a 
real test of its merits be made?. As it is at present a singh' car, perhaps bidonging 
to some small road not yid eipiipped witli the recpiirisl appliances, and Ixang 
hauled in a train, renders iiumerative or at least less elfecdive the equipment of all 
th(' other cars m tlie train. It is tlieri^fore urgent, as has been recommended tt) 
the Industrial Commi.ssion in tin; b^stimony of sev(‘ral witness(‘s, that the States 
be asked to enai^t a law, sinnlar to th»'. Federal law of that will reaeli roads 
operating Ihu's wholly within the boundaries of a single State. 

With this much done, however, there will heaiH'cd for further study t)f tlie 
whole situation with a view to securing legislation to cover otlier causes ot acci¬ 
dents. The railroads inetty gi'iierally approved the satVty-aiiplianee legislation, 
and now very generally admit its ('cononne, value to tiiem. but there were not 
wanting roinfs that, for one reason or ntlier. ofb'ii viu y good reason.s, postponed 
action, and would liave in reality <l<-feated the successful introduction of safety 
appliances where uniformity was so essential had it not been for the strong liand 
of the Federal law. H(‘nc<‘ then; is a nece.ssily for hgi.slation even when* the 
economic interests of the h-ading railroads dictate the policy the law wants to 
accomplish. 

The extent to which tho railroads have already compli(‘d with tlu; provisions of 
the safety-appliance act of IHhIi is exhibited in the following statement, showing 
the total number of cars and locomotives fitted with train brake and automatic 
couider for the years lb81) to 15)00. inclii.sive. Tin; figures are taken from the 
advan(;o slunds of the Thirt(‘eiith Annual Report on the IStatisticb of Railways, 
published by the Interstate Comuieree Commission. 
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Detailed summaries of equipment fitted with train brake and that fitted with 
automatic coupler are given for the single year ending June 30,15)00. for both 
locomotives and cars, separately, in the succeeding pages of the report; and also 
itemized territorially for 10 groups of State.s. From the.se detailed summaries it 
may bo noted that of the number of cars assigned to tho passenger service practi¬ 
cally all are fitted with train brake and automatic coupler. Of cars (1,365,531) 
assigned to the freight service, 445,066 are not fitted with train brake and 57,972 
are not fitted with automatic coupler. 

For the year ending June 30.1899, an equally good showing is made for loco¬ 
motives and cars in the passenger service, practically all being fitted with train 
brakes, and 6,128 out of 9,894 locomotives and nearly all passenger cars were fitted 
with automatic couplers. 
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The froi^ht <‘(|nipmont doea not make «o gcMxl a allowing. Tlio lignreH for tho 
years 181)8 and 1899 are aa follows: 



1899 

Total mnnbcrof liX'omotIves. 

. 20, »«27 

20,728 

Kitted \Mih train brake. 

19.111 


Kilted witli HUloiiiatic coupler.. 

. 2'29 


'I'olal miinbi'r of cars . 

1,218,826 

l,25»r),,MO 

Kilted with train bnikc. 

.^S.7, 109 

T30.li70 

KHtc<l with autonmtic coupler . 

82)1,.'■>.13 

l,()».7,;5;w 


Cars owned l>y privati* eoinpaiin s and Hrni> U'-cd Ity railwa\> arr not includisl 
in rotnrns. 

Detailed statistics of the kind of i-onpler and make of train brake used are also 
given in tile Interstate (’oinnn'rce re])oiis on tin' statistics of railways. 

Till' comments on thesi' Hgnres by the fntiTstate ('ommerci' ('ommission illus¬ 
trate fiirtln'r the need of additional l«>gi.s]ation to stiengthcn its liands if it is to 
cope successfully witli the difticnlt questions to be met in the previ'iitiou of 
ac<'nlents The commission says. ‘ 

" ft ajijtt'ars that out <tf a total ot 1,112.hit) total eiiuipment, iiu'luding locomo¬ 
tives and cais. the number fitted witli train brake was H(|8,))71 and tin' number 
fitted with automatic < onpler was l.b‘{7.719. Tins shows an increase' during fin' 
year in tram brake's of lh(I.si2 and in autemiatic conple*rse)f 228,145. The' ine-ie'ase 
in e'linijime'iit eluriiig the year was 50.211. freun which it is e'vieh'iit that the' rail- 
wa\s have- made inarke'el advance'm the' attaclinn'iit eif safety apnliane'es during 
file* ye-ar Tln-re remain at the' prese'nf time' but 271.900 cars anel locomotive's not 
eepiipiH'd witli auteunatic ceuiph'rs and 001.515 not e'epiippe'd with train brake*. It 
is not. e)f course', the pieevince' ed statlstle S to elete'linille' wbe‘the*r or not this ceui- 
sfitute's a satisfacteuy compliance' witli the' safety appliane e' act e»t March 2, 1H9;{. 

“So tar as tram biake-s are* coin'e'iiied, wliat tin* lawreejuire-H is that a sufHcie'iit 
number eef cais .should be* se> e-ejuippe'el that I lie'eiigiiie'e'r eni a lex-omedive' drawing 
a train ‘ e-aii contred the' train witheait re'ejniring bi ake*me'n te) use' tbe> commein baud 
brake' for that leurposi'.' Sei far ascouph'isare' eonci'riH'd, tin* law make's it unlaw¬ 
ful for tin* <*ommon cairie*r • te> haul or pe*rmil to bei liaeile'el eni its line! any ('ar 
ns d in mo\ iiii; iiite*rst:ite' tiaflicimt ('([luppe'd witli coui»le‘i scollidingautomatie-ally 
lev ii’ipact, ami wliich can Ik* uiiceeupled witlioiit the ne'ce-ssity e»f men going 
be*t\.'een th^ e-'Tuls of the* cars.' One' re'inaik. Imwe'Ve'i. se'e'ins to be* warrantee! as 
be-ai mg on thi" general epn-stion If tlie e*xtent to wbicli railway e-epiipinent is 
now fitteel with tiain brakes and aiitemialn! coujilers bee ceuiside'rcd as a compli¬ 
ance' with tile' suirty appliane-e* ad. the ae-t itse'lf is not adcepiate tee attain the' e*nels 
seeujiht, a e'oiu'lnsion wlncli finds suppoit in tin' fact thatcasiialfie*son account eef 
latlway ace'ieh'iits aie gre-atcr. both re*lative*ly and ah.soliite'ly,feirth<‘ye'arcove*red 
ley this le'poit than for any ye-ar since Ih'kI 

In a \<'ry ceunpieln iisive* and carefully pie parcel paieeT read be'fore the* VVeerld'.s 
Kailway <'oiiimt*rce.‘ ('ongress. in connee tioii with the Ohicago Expee.sitieeii in (lin¬ 
eage) m I8‘.i;t, Mr. H. S. Haines, vice'-ieie.snh nt of tin* Plant Syste'ia and ])iejsi<l(!iit 
eef the* Ameiicaii Railway Associatiem. ie'\le-we'el the* wlnde* siib.iect of railway 
accieh'iits. Ilie'ir causes, ami the piactical safe guards against tln'in. His pa])e*r 
contains many suggestions for other me'lhoeis eef preventing accide'iits tlian tlioso 
already e-ovcre*d by safedy-aiepliance' h*gislalion. He* .says, for example, afte'r a 
iiiiimte analysis of re'ar cedli.sions: “Tin* ge*ne'ral adojetion of the absolute bleeck 
syste'ia would have* pre'vented ne*aily e-ve'i-y re*ar collisiem fliat teeok place be*twe‘en 
.stations in 1892. Put em ])e*rlia])s 80 pe-i ce>nt ot tin'inih'age* of tins country the 
principal deiee'mie'iice* feer preete-ction against such colliflieeiis is the flagman. Ex- 
ce'pt on roaels with ve'iy lie'avy tiaftie-. tin* e'stabhslnin*nt of the! absednteddeick 
system is imprae'tie'able. be'caiise! eef the* incre‘ase*d e'ost of eipe-ration ceuise'quent 
ii])on its intrexlnetion. On such reiads the* flagman must still be redied upon, and 
Ins u.sefnliiess will be givatly enhanced if In* be put directly uTnh*r the engineer’s 
ceuitiol by whistlt! signal, anel it the engine*cr he reejuired to rely upon the iiisee to 
preserve the interval of safety for a fedlowing train.” 

Mr. Haines also calls attentie.)n to the ])ossil)ilitie*8 of improvement in the adop- 
tieui of better rules govennng traiinneri and the securing of unifoim rules through 
the aeloption of standard codes by all the roads.^ 


* Report on Statistics of Railways, 1899. p. 26. 

2 A number of otluT papers printed in tlu' Ref>ortof the Addresses at the World's Railway Conunoree 
Congress treat of safety-appliance legislation, sticli as, .safely devices ajiphe<l W railway cars, by 
(Jen Honice Porter, Railway safety appliaiK-es in ihe rnited States, by A. W. 8oi>er, Appliances for 
tlie vifotj of railway cinplojees, by L ('othn, etc. yee Oflicinl R'ei)ort, Chicago. Tnc Railway 
Age an<i Northwestern RailroH«ler. 1893. pp. 266, 







EXHIBIT I 


WAGES or RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

('oinpnradir niiinnKiri/ of averafjr dnHij eompemaium <f raihroy (‘iiiploi/eef. j-or the yeor/f 
nidiny Joue do, ld9d, lo 1900, hy yroupx, und niup .dummy t^iUmal nreox <f thr 
yronpu. Fi'oni llu- (idnaur dxrln of flu' Thirimitfi Aominl Import of the StaMicK of 
Jiailietiy.'t, btferdufe Coinnwrce ('omml'eoou, Waddnyfim, 1901. '■ 
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KXHIHIT 2. 


UUMOS, liK(;rijA'l'l()XS, and UATKS of pay FOI! k.mplov- 
KFS IN TRAIN VNI> VAIII) SFKVK'K ON FOFIl .SKLK( TF:1) 
raiiavav svstkms. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Schi'ihilr ilf imii for i(<irilnii’n. iii clfrct yori-inlu-r /, /Si>s. 


1. Rates.—D ay work; Foroincn, jicr mouth (not niclmlin^' Simduys). nvor- 
tiiiic, 27 (‘nits j>n‘ lioiir. 

^♦‘lpn^. $().■> ]M'r month (not inclmlinj- Sundays); overtime, 2’i (‘('iits jkt hour. 

Niit'it woik- Fou'inni. .s7o nn- month (not includinp Sundays): overtime, 20 
cents t)cr lioni’. 

IlcljKns, $70 ))cr mon1]i (not inclmliiiK^ Sundays); overtime, 27 cents per hour. 

Clews working part day ami ]»ai t injifht will he allowed nij^lit rati's. In com¬ 
puting overtime, less than .‘tO itnnntes will not h(! ('onnted: 20 minutes or over 
will he calh'd an houi When tim*‘ is not allowed, time slips will he r(‘turned 
promptly, giving le.ison thnetor 

2. Hoiks oe W()itK.-'T(‘n hours will constitnh'a day in the following nanu'd 
vards. Council Blurt’s. Omaha, (hand I.sland, North Platte, Cheyenne. Laramie, 
ilamia, Rawlins. Rock Springs, (ti-ccui River. Evan.stim, Ogden, Kansas City. 
Leavenworth, and Deiner. 

In other yaids rates ahovi* named will apply tor c.alemlar month, 12 Inmrs to 
constitute a day. 

Hours to h(‘arrangi'd hy yardmaster oi superintendent One hour for nmals 
will he allowed, oidinarily between 11 20 a. m. and 1 ]>. m and 11.20]). m. and 1 
a. m. If reipiired to work later than 12 20 ]). m or 12.20 a. m.. 20 minutes tor meals 
will he allowi'd and comixui.sation for the full houi. 

2. iKREdUEAit SKiiVK’E.—For exlia or irregular servica* yardmen will he 
allowed one-half day for '> liours or less; over 5 hours and l<‘ss than 10 liours, 1 
day. 

4. Promotion and rights —Promotion and rights, (‘verything else being equal, 
will he governed hy seniority The eomjiany re.sm’vi's the nglit, howiwer, to hire 
engine foremen outsids the ranks of om])loyees should tlie .service, in the judg- 
imuit of the eompany, demand it. 

Yardmen’s rights will date from the time of entering service. They will have 
the ehoieo of work to which their age in .service <‘ntith*s them. 

5. Suspension and discharge. —When a yardman is .sus])onded for an alleged 
fanlt.no punishimuit will Ik* ti.xed without a thorough investigation, at which 
accused, with anomployeo of Insehoicetoa.ssist him,may be present. Ordinarily 
such investigation will he held within 2 days from day of suspension. If found 
innocent, he will be reinstated and])aid for the time lost. 

6. Service r>ETTER.—Yardmen leaving the service \vii\ he promptly furnished 
with a service letter. 

E. Dickinson, 

General Manaijrr. 

E. Buckingham, 
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Schrdulr i>f fHtfi/or trahinim, in I’ffrcf yovnninr /. M’.'W. 

1. Rates Of FAY.—Asaipied runs, monthly rates as sohednle. Unassigned 
runs, first in, first out: conductors cents, iu'akeinen 2 cents jmt mile, under 
allowance heiein specified. 

2. Time and milkaok uroins am> ends.— Tinu* ajul mileage will commeiico 
fnuu the hour designated to start on run, and will continue to time of arrival at 
end of run, as shown in train regi.ster. When time is not all<>w«'d, time slips will 
he retiirneil promptly, giving iea.von th(*refor 

Trainmen required to do switching, load stock, etc., at main-line district ter¬ 
minals liefort' starting, or wln-n held on duty aft<‘r arrival, will he aliowasl over¬ 
time in addition to time' on tin* road. 

(h’«‘ws “ run around “ will he allowed eo niil<‘.“'. an<l if not i ailed <tn duty within 
10 lionrs 100 niih's will he allow’ed. 

2, OvEHTiMK. —When fin* time of a train averag(‘s less than 10 miles pm- liour, 
ovtu time wnll he paid for on tliat ha.sis at rate of 20 cents pf‘r liour for eoiidnctors 
and 20 cents per hour for lirakeineii. 

In computing oveitinie. less tlian 2e itiiimte.s will not ho counted: 2o minutes 
or t»ver will he call<Ml an hour 

4. Short ui'NS not otherwise i'Ro\ ided eor in si-heddle -Huns of 50 miles 
(U‘ less. 5 hours or Ir.sh, .50 mih'.s will he allowcsl: over 5 hours. 100 miles will he 
allowed. 

Runs of over 50 miles ami less Than lOOinih's. IU0 miles will ho allowed; over¬ 
time after 10 lioiir.s 

5. Work tr mns. -Ih regular W’ork-train service comhictois will he jiaid^OO and 
hrakemen ^105 per montli (not including Sundays), Twelve hours or less will 
constitute a day's w'oik; oveitime after 12 hours, Runs before or after n'giilar 
woiking hours will lie computed on mileage l)asis. w'orking lioiirs 7 a. m. to7p. m. 

Trainmen (‘inployed in temporary work-tram service will he allowed mileago 
and overtime as per artich* 4. 

0. (' \l,UNO.—Trainmen will Im' called within 1 ^ miles at inain-lim- district ter¬ 
minals. not to exc'-ed 1 houl and 20 inmutes before iequir<*d. The caller will Im^ 
proMded with hook showing lime and for what trains wanted, in wliiidi train¬ 
men will sign their names aiul time <-allcd. 

Wh -n not used. 1 > ainineii will he allowed 50 miles for 5 hours or less and stand 
first on’ hn- more than 5 hours they will Im* allowed tOO miles and stand last out. 

7 Dk.' dhkadino. -Freight crews deadluM-ding will accompany their cahoosi's. 
The first crew will deadhead and stand out alu'ud of crew handhng train. When 
on freight trams they will lie allowed mileage rates, on passenger trains.oiie-half 
mileagi* rates. 

Wh(“Ti a comluct<»r is di'adheadi'd witliout caboose one-half the mjleag(M’ati*H 
will he allow<‘(l. 

8. Lkjht hens.— Light runs wiDi caboose will 1m- p.-nd for at mileage rates. 

5) Fueiuht CREWS HANDMNu r\ssEN(iER TRAINS,— Fn-iglit crews handling pas- 
sengiT trains will he allowed mih age rates. 

10. Extra SERVICE.—A.s.sigm-d cu-ws will he paid tor extra service at regular 
rates for class of service peifoniHsl. except as .specified m .schediih* of runs. 

11. Dorm.iNH HiM>;.~Wlipn trams anMuade up with the intention of doubling 
hills, trainmen will he allowed 10 miles for eucli double, unle.ss the mileage is 
nioie than 10 miles, in which case actual mileage will he alhuved. If overtime is 
mad(‘ by such double, it will he deducted from the amount allowed for doubling. 

12. Attending col'Ut.—T rainmen tor atbrnding coiiil; or otlu-r business in 
behalf of the company null he allowed full time and m-ces.sary expenses. 

12. TiE-ur.—Trammell will he considered on duty until they reach end of a run 
or return to .starting ])(>int. the* uh*a being not to tie crews up liotween ends of run 
to avoid ovi'rtime. 

14. Rights.—P romotion and rights to runs, everything else lieing equal, will 
govi'iTnsl by seniority. Conductors' riglits will date from time they ar*^ given their 
own regular crew. 

When additional passenger conductors are required, promotion will he made 
from the ranks of freight conductors. The company leserves the right, however, 
to lure Ixith freight and pa.ssenger conductors outside of the ranks of employees 
should the service, in the judgment of the company, demand it. 

Rifjhts of trainmen will lie confined to their resiiective districts, and on trains 
rumnug over more tlian one district eirch will furnish its projiortion of men. The 
transfer of rights will not he permitted. 

Yard employees and passenger brakemen will have no rights in freight service. 

This rule shall not operate to reduce the rights any trainman now holds. 

Crews will be confined to their resjiective districts, except in case of emergency. 
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No more trainmon will be retained in service than necessary to move the traffic 
with momptness. 

15. Rest.—A fter continuous service of 16 hours, trainmen will be allowed 8 
hours for rest before bein^ called to go out. provided they so desire. 

16. Suspension. —Wlien a trainman is suspended for an alleged fault, no punish¬ 
ment will be fixed without a thorough investigation, at which the accused, with 
an employee of his choice to assist him, may bo present. Ordinarily such investi¬ 
gation will bo held within II days from date of suspension. If found inmx^ent. he 
will be reinstated and paid for the time lost. 

17. REnuciN(i CREWS. —In reducing the number of crews the youngest crew in 
service will b<^ suspended. Conductors temporarily suspended will retain theii 
rights as conductors, but will not hold rights as a brakeinan over those older in 
the service. 

18. Service i,etteji.—T rainmen leaving the .siTvice will be lu-iuiiptly furnished 
with service h^tei. 


Sflictlnlf of riin.A. N<'ln'(isk<i dirinHni.^ 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

'■*' RULES AND RICOUl.ATlONS. 

1. These rates cover all services incidental to the trip. Rates for new runs will 
be made when necessary, based on rates for similar runs now in inflect. 

Trips made, ineluding deadheading, to a point lor whieli rate is not named will 
be allowed rate to first point beyond. 

When men are assigned to runs, except where mmiinum day rates are fixed, 
and are unable to make the minimum given below within 12 hours after report¬ 
ing for duty, they will be paid the following for a day’s work: Passenger con¬ 
ductor, flagu/in. $1.50; baggageman, $1.50; porter, $1. Freight conductor, 
$2.80; flagman. $1.40; wliite brakeman, $1.40; colored brakeinan, $1.10. 

2. Regular work-train conductors will be paid $8 per day; flagmen and white 
brakemen, $1.50; colonel brakemen, $1.20, 12 hours or less (constituting a day’s 
work. 

Regular work trains are those provided with camp cars or assigned to specified 
limits for a longer jieriod than 6 consecutive days. 
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Extra or teimxmiry work-train sorvioo will be paid os follows: Conductor, $3.25; 
fiai^inan, $1.65; whito brakeinan, $!.(>-■>: colored nrakeinan..]>er day, 12 honiH 
or less constituting a day’s work. Wood trains will lx* cla.s.s<Ml jis temporary work 
trains. 

Conductors, flagmen, and brakemen of work trains will be considered on duty 
every week day. regardless of the weather, except when relieved at terminals. 
No tinn‘will be allowed for Sundays, excej)t when on dutv by comin^tent authority. 

•i. Overtime willlHi computed and paid on folbmdng iKisis: When trains have 
been delayed or detoured between terminals more than the time that should h(» 
u.sed.at 2(1 miles jM*r hour in ca^eof passenger trains. 10 miles per hour on through 
fieiglits, and H miles jier liour on local freights, conductors will he pai«l 20 cents; 
flagmen, baggagemen, and white hrakemen I.*) cents; and colored hrakemen and 
porters 121 cents ))er hour Pro\ided. that runs over 50 miles and under 100 miles 
shall not he ])aid overtime iintil pji.s.seiiger trains have been on the road 0 hours, 
throiigli freights 10 hours, and local fnughts 12 hours. Runs of .50 miles or under 
will he jiaid tni the same ha.sis, viz: Passenger. hours: through freights. 5 hours, 
and local freights, 0 hours. 

Work-trains and switch condmMoi.s will h»‘ ]>aid 20 ctnits, flagmen and whitt* 
hiakemen. 15 (.•cuts: colored hraki*mi‘n. lo < i‘nts per hour for timo made m excesn 
of 12 hours 

When tram crews aie called to ^-o to wrecks or washouts they will he paid jias- 
seiiger-trip rates, and overtime rate tor all time actually engaged in working at 
wreck.s or washouts. 

Ovcrlimo in all cases will begin when tie* excess turn' is ovei 50 minnte.s 

When overtime is not allowed men will he ]U (miptly notitied. 

I. When trams aie held (uit of >.ud or detained alter arriving at terminals, the 
crew will he jiaid overtime, and il they aie called upon lt» malo' tip tln-ir tniins, 
or do station switching at points at w Inch switch engines an^ localcm they will he 
paid overtime; hut the term •switching" is not intended to cover tlic M>ttmgout 
of cars nor the taking on of cai s at tenninals in case of emergency 

5 Yaid cn'ws will he allow«'d I iiour for meals. 

(5. For att<‘nding couit as witm-sscs for tins cumpany. load conductors will he 
paid .$4; work-train and y.nd conductors. .s2, flagmen, haggageim-n, and white 
makeitien, $1 (><), aii<l colored hrak.'iinui and porters, $1.10 for each day lost on th»‘ 
road on account of court. Tlie company will also iurnish rn'cessary transporta¬ 
tion aixl allow $l })('!• day (‘a<'h hu living cx]M'nscs when away from home. The 
c( ’iipaiiy will he cntithsl to the cettificatcs tor witness tecs in all cases, 

r VVTieie <“alleis are (‘mph)yed. ciews will In* calh'd. provided they resid<* within 
1 imh of yard oflice Tliecaih'i will liavi* a hook, in winch the men shall register 
their names and rcconl tlie time when culled. Time will commence I hour after 
they sign caller's hook II trams are annulled after (U-ews an* called or notified 
to he in ])la<-c, tliey will Ik j»,nd ttvertime until relieved. comj)nt<*d from tin? time 
they ai(* called or notified. provid(‘d they liave repoi li-d for duty. 

H. When condmtors.ll.igmen. baggagemen, hrakeimui, and porters are n‘(niir<id 
to deadlicad they will he paid oiicdialf of tli(‘ rates ])aid on the train on whicli tliey 
travel, as per rule 1. 

1). Tim lights of coiidnctois, flagmen, haggagenien. hiakemen, and porters to 
runs will 1)0 determined by their .sunennttuident, record, qiialiftcations, and senior¬ 
ity to govern. No more imui will lie retained tliaii may he necessary to move the 
traffic of the road promptly. 

Seniority in yard sei vice shall lule m making a.ssiginiu‘nts to yard runs. 

10. (’omhictors, flagmen, haggagcinen. hiakemen. and porters may claim 8 hours’ 
rest after th<*y have been on duty 12 hours tind completed tlieir runs. 

(Conductors, flagmen, haggagenien. hrakcuiien.and peu ters shall not he required 
to go out witli a tram after they have been on tlie rojid 18 hours or more* until 
they Imve had 10 hours' rest. 

II. (Conductors, flagmen, haggagenien. hrakemen, and porters will not he dis¬ 
charged without an investigation, which will he made, it possible, wit}iiBk,5 days, 
and in tlieir presence. Tli<!y will have tlie privilege of bringing to the investiga¬ 
tion to assist them a eonductor, flagman, baggageman, brakeniaii, or porter, as 
the case may he, of their own selection, provided such person is eiiiploytxl and in 
goixl standing on the division. If found blameless, they will ho paid for time lost. 
If discharged, they will he furnished with a written statement sfmwing the cause. 

12. No grievance wll be entertained unless presented in writing to the super¬ 
intendent within 20 days after its occurrence. They sliall have the right to 
appeal, provided such appeal is made in writing within 80 days after the super¬ 
intendent has rendered his decision, 

13. Conductors, flagmen, baggagemen, hrakemen, and porters wlio have been 
discharged, or have voluntarily left the .service of tlie coiujiany, and are after¬ 
wards re-employed, will rank as new men. 
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14. When called upon for emergency service, condnctors, flagmen, baggage¬ 
men, brakemen, and porters will be paid overtime rates, as per rule 8. and will 
not lo.se their runs unless they return too late for their regular schedule. 

l.l. If, by reason of extra business on any division, additional crews are needed 
for Kuch (livwion, tho youngest conductors, flngxnen, baggagemen, brakemen, or 
I>orter« fn>m other divisions may bo transferred to that division. Men so trans¬ 
ferred will not lose their rights on their home division, and will be retunied to 
their home division when the conditions justify. 

16. When the engines are run light, with or without cabooses, over any portion 
of the road, a cxinductor will be furni.shed when possilde. If for any reason a 
conductor can not be furnished, a flagman will be jirovided. White men will 
always be used as pilots. 

17. Passenger-train conductors will be selected from the ranks of freight con¬ 
ductors, record, qualifications, and seniority to govern. 

Vacancies in the position of freight conductor will be filled by promotion of 
freight flagmen, when practicable, record, (pialifications, and seniority to govern. 

IH. It is the rule of the conipany to employ a permanent force of baggagemen, 
and such men will not be in line of promotion. Baggagemen will be selected 
from the ranks of road (u)uductors and trainmen, 

19. Sixty days notice will be given of any contemplated reduction in the lates 
of jiay under this schedule, 

Frank S. G-annon. 

Thin! VHr-Pri‘Hi(h'ut onii Geneml Mtuuujfr. 

Schtiduh’ of iiHUjt'.i (ind rules <iad re(/alations for eoiolurtors oud iroinuieu. 

[KlTtM-Uvi-.liih 1, l!K)l)) 

KATES OF CAV I'KR TKl P—WASlIINfiTON ItlVlSlON 
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uMiiilnmm mU-.s per day OonducUir, $2; baggaf^emen, $1.50, tjagint^n, $1,115. 
60ne trip at these rates will eoiistltine a minuravim day’s pay. 










































































RULK8 FOR EMPLOYEES. 
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Schedule of loages and rulesand n'gulationH forvomiuctorn ami tminmeii —Cimt’d. 
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> Similar Hohedule.s ani published for all the other divisions 
aOne trip at theae rateM will constitute a mminium day's pa> 

6 Two trips at these rates will conHtitule a ininiiuiim day's pay 
cTwo trips at these rateH will coustitute a mlnlimmi day's paj on Hundays. 
d Rate Includes switching at Toccoa. 
eRatc Includes switching at Dalton. 

/Kate Includes switching at Athens 

•* Extra time at overtime rates will be imid for work on Ooltewali “eut-otr ’ 
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LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD. 

Agreewcnt heiwvon tlu' Lonisrillr and X<ishvillt’ UaUroad Companii and its irain- 
m<m. taking cpWt Nmu’inlnT 1. /SOI. irith nndsed rate's in r(fwt Mat/ /, lODij. 

1. Thero sliall 1 m' cstablisluMl on eacli division a board of inquiry, to consist of 
the superintendent or assistant superintendent {or both), tin* master of train.s and 
tlie master ineehanie, or his representative (or botii), wdmse duty it shall be to 
investij^ate accidents. 

In case employees are suspondiMl to apjiear before this board they will be given 
a hearing within 5 days, and will receive prompt noti<-e of the result of the inves¬ 
tigation. All punishment shall consist of suspension or discharge. 

It shall not b(> m'ces,sary to (Convene tlu* board <\\c(‘p1. for the investigation of 
accidents. 

If the parties juiiiishcd bv llie l»oard. or otherwise. <le.siro it, they may appeal, 
first, through the masicr ol trains to the superintendent, and then through the 
supi'niiicndent of transpoi tation to the general manager. 

All appeals must b(* piesented to the supiTintendciit or master of trains within 
.‘10 daysafttT the decision of the board shall have been made known. 

Should the employei-s .suspended be found innocent, they will be paid for tho 
time the suspension was m effect—conductors pm* day, and brakemen, bag- 

gagmuen, and yanlmen .$1 7.") per day. 

To enabh'the division officers to make investigation, repm’ts must be made to 
the proper officer at the end of each trip. 

2. Road d(‘lay time will b(* allowed conductors and brakemen after tho schedule 
of the train shall have been (“xceeded 2 honi-s,at thorate of .'10 and 18 cents, respec¬ 
tively, per hour, for every hour and fra<*tional jiart thereof. When a tram has 
been delayed to exceed 2'lioura, the first 2 hours will be counted. 

In cast' .sclnslules ari' changisl on the road, road d(*lay time will be computed 
from schedule departed on. 

Wages slndl be com]mted from 1 liour after the imm are called, oi the time that 
tho tram departs, if earlier. 

Road delay tinu' for t'xtra trains shall be arrived at by taking the average time 
of the schedule trams on tlu^ division. jiassengiT or freight, as the casii may be, 
exceptihaton tin* Pensacolaand Atlantic road the scheduleof extra freight trains 
running betwemi terminals shall be computed at the rate of 12t miles per hour. 

3. Yard diday tniH' at terminals shall bo allowed at the rate of 30 and 18 cents, 
respectively, per hour, for each hour or fractional iiart thereof, after a train shall 
have Ix'mi delayed within the yard limits beyond 30 minutes. Running time of 
the train within yard limits shall not be considered. 

When delayed immediately outside of the yard limit board, trainmen shall be 
allowed yaid delay time at same rate, when delay exceeds 30 minutes. 

(ColoriMl brakemen will be paid for delay time 10 per centlessthan white men.) 

4. Trainmen will lie called not to exceed I hour before leaving time of their 
trains, as at pri'.-'cnt. Thei-aller shall be turnished with a book, which must be 
signed by tlie men, .showing the time that they are called, and the time the train 
is to depart. Failing to respond promptly, whether it is his turn out or not, the 
party at fault shall be suspended or discharged at the discretion of the master of 
trains. 

When trainmen come in on their runs, and are not able for duty, they must so 
notify tho master of trains or his reiirosentative. If, afterwards, on account of 
sickness they can not go out, they must send a written notice to the master of 
trains or his ropresentativti at least 2 hours heforo they are needed. 
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They must not lay off excejtt by permission of an authoriztMl officer, unless tln^v. 
or a member of their immediate family, are suddenly taken sick, in whi<*h event 
they must at least 2 hours’ notice. 

5. When trainmen are called to j(o out between the hours of 7 j). m. and 7 a. m., 
and the train is afterwards annulled, tliey slmll be allowed ;{ hours, at the rate of 
30 and 18 cents per hour, re8i)ectively: fb'ovidtsl, they are not notified they will 
1)6 retpiired for another stthedule train witlnn 1 hour. When culhsl to fi^o out at 
other hours, in case train is annulled, they sliall be paid at the same rates j)er hour; 
but time sliall be compuhHl from 1 hour after tln‘y are called until they noti¬ 
fied that train is annulled. Trainmen thus called will stand first out: Provided, it 
does not interfere with men wlio have rej^ular runs. 

t). For attendinf< court or appt*arin}< Indore ])ro])ev persons to jfive evidence, con¬ 
ductors, baKgagemen, and braKemen. having regular cnuvs. and yardmen having 
regular work, shall be paid tlie amount that they w(mld liave made had they 
])erformed their u.sual duties. 

Thi.s shall not prevent the company from using tln'.s<‘ men on any run after tliey 
are through attending court, and before their regular crews are due to leave. 

Otlier conductors and brakemen shall be paid $3 and $2 per day, resi)ectively. 
computed from tlu' lime tin-y leave tln*ir liomes. nr the lime tht-y an* marked to 
go out, until they return. 

They will lie fnnnslied with transjMu talion to and fiom (-ourt. No i>ay sliall 
b*^ allowed in case's where the tiiin* so eonsumed docs not int*'rter(' witli the men 
making their regular trijis and having s hours’ n'st. if tliey nspnre it. 

7. ('onductors and brakemen of wns king trams sliall In-paid, resjiectively. 
and 20 c('nts per hour or fractional jiart tliercof, time to Im* computed from time 
train .starts, or ! hour after the men ai e called, until return to starting point. 

In case tin' tram is lanl uj) befoie returning, for the pnrposi'of uifording tlie 
men necessary time lor rest and sleep, such ])ropoition of the time shull be 
deducted from the whole, and only the actual time on duty will be paid for. A 
minimum of 0 liours will be allowed, but iio mileage will be paid 

8. Conductors and brakemen when deadlieading on a freight (nun will bo 
allowed the rate of pay given llie same cla.ss of men that ai e in cliarge of the 
train. Wlieu deadlieading on j>ass<*ng<‘i tram they will la* pai<l If and eight- 
tenths of a cent, rcspcetively. iMTunle for the distance tiuvided 

Will'll a man is traveling over tlie rna<l for tlie jmrix'.se nf relieving a man wlio 
li >s a.skcd for leave of ah.seiici'. lie will not reemve any eom]M'i)sat.ion for the 
dist anee traveled. 

U Alter a contiiinoiis .service of l(i lionrs, or more, eomhictois and trainmen 
shall he ('Tititled to. and allowed 8 liours for rest at terminals, if they give jn-oper 
notice of such de.sire, except in ca.se of wn-cks or similar emergencies. 

10. Omdnetois will be notified wlimi time is not allowed as per their trip 
reports. 

11. Any traiimiaii drinking intoxicants <ni duty or being under their infiuence 
on or off duty, will be dismissed frmii tin* service ot tin* company. 

12. All crews a.ssigned to regular runs at a monthly late. that an* not jirovided 
for m the accompanymg rati* sheets, will he paid ('xtra for all service performed 
in addition to tneir regulai ilnties at estahlishc'd rates f(»r clas.s of service jier- 
formed e.xcejit regular crews now ]>erfonning extra duty without compeii.sHtion. 

13. L(M‘al grievances and differences ol opinion as to <-onstniction of thisagroe- 
ment shall he taken np with division officers; tailing to 1 m! adju.sted, they will lie 
referred to the general officers, as jiei' article 1. 

(f. E. Evans. 

Snpt rintnuh’ni TmuHportatmn. 

Approved: 

.1. (f. Metcalfk, 
General MaiKUjer. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 

The follouHiig rates of pay and rnles for etnuineiors will he effeetive March /, Ufno. 
THANS-OHlo tUVISION. 

1. Passenger conductors on runs whose monthly mileage i.s 5.000 miles or over, 
$2.30 per 100 miles. On runs of less than 5,000 miles and over 4,000 miles jier 
month, $100 per month. 

2. Local freight and pick-up runs, 3f cents per mile run. Runs of less than 
100 miles will be computed as 100 miles. 
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3. Through freight, 3 centH jKjr mile run. Runs of less than 100 miles will be 
tromputod as 100 miles. 

4. Work and wreck trains, $3 per day of 12 hours or less; all over 12 hours will 
be paid for as overtime: all over 100 miles to be i>aid 3 cents per mile. 

Plin,Al)KLl'inA, MAIN UNP: AND IMTTSJtUUO JiIVlHIONS, AND BltANCHES, 

1. Except as hereinafter spncifi(id, conductors of passenger trains will be paid 
$100 per month, and for all mileage made in any month in excess of .'>,000 miles 
they will be paid extra at the rate of 2^ cents per mile. 

2. Soutli Branch Railroad, .$75 per month; (irafton and Belington district, $100 
ptT month; Wa.shington County branch, $1^) per month: Wasliington Junction 
and Frederick. $7.') j>er month, with extra time as at present; Frederick and 
Washington. .$100 per month: Laiideiiburg branch and Philadelphia, $100 per 
month: mixed train, Baltimore and Curtis Bay, including yard work, overtime 
as per rule 10, $3 per day; Mount Pleasant accommodation, $00 per month; Con¬ 
fluence and Oakland run. per month. Berlin hranch, $2.25 per day; Berkeley 
S])rings and Potomac bramdi, $77.-50 pi*r month; conductors on Mount Pleasant, 
Vbu-saiiles, Uniontown, ami Pittsl>urg run.s, $100 per mouth; Versaille.s ami Pitts¬ 
burg to remain as at ]n(!sent, $05 and .slOO ])('!• month. 

3. Conductors in local Ireiglit and pick-np scTvice will be paid $00 per month, 
and 3i cents per mile for mileage in excess of 100 miles per day. 

•I lJnl(‘ss otlierwis(* .specified, conductors in through fri'ight service will be 
paid 3 cents per mile, 100 miles or less to constitute a day's work; all ovei lOO 
miles to be paid for prorata. Crafton and Clark.sburg. lound trip ,$2.05, over¬ 
time after 10 bonis; Cral'ton an<l Fainiiont, round tiip $2.05, overtime after 10 
li uirs; Wheeling to (Clover (iaiiand return, $3: (h'afton to Belington and leturn, 
$2.N5: b(;tween (Jlenwood and Wlieehng, per trip. $2.75, ovei time after 10 hours; 
betw(‘eu (Tlcnwood and Beiiwood, per trip, $2.85, overtime after 10 hours; Wheel¬ 
ing and Pittsburg division, sluntcttal runs, per hour, 3D(‘ents; Pittsbmg. Willow 
(4rovc, or Glcnwood and Ciimberliind, jht trip. ,$4 .50, overtinn* aftei 15 hours 
(coriected to 12 hoiiis by older of g<'neral manager, July I. lO(iO); coal train 
between Crafton and Flemingfon. lound tnp. $3, ovcitimc after 12 hours: (5)11- 
mdlsvillo to (illenwood and retuin. $3 50; coal inns between (ileiiwood. West 
Newton, and Smitliton. i)er day. $3.50; Baltiinoie and Brunswick, per tnp, $2 50. 
ovi'rtiine after 0 boms; ( ’iiinbeilaml to Clierry Run and return, including switch¬ 
ing, li days; betw(‘(‘n Bniiiswu*k and Strasburg JiiiKdion—fveiglit one dirc'ction, 
passenger the other—per round tiii). $2.00, overtime as ])er rule 10; assigned 
crews between Staunbm and Li'Xington, inclndmg nece.ssavy switching at termi¬ 
nals, per month. $00: Harrisonlmrg and Staunton, including neee.ssary switching 
at terminals, per montii, .$85: Baltimore to Washington and letnin, .$3, overtime 
as per rule 10; Brunswick to Washington and return, .$3 50. ovei time after 15 
hours. Between Martin.sburg ami Binii^^wick conductors will be allowed .50 miles, 
and ovei time after 0 liours, per round tnp: Brunswick to Mount An v and return, 
$2.35, oveitime after 0 hours; Wilmington and Childs, round ti ij), $^1. If run is 
extended over L C. & S. branch, same rate will apnly. Short coal runs between 
(5)niK‘ll.sville, Scott Haven, Siianer, or Emblem will i)e paid mileage as pd* arti- 
(d(t 4 and general rule 10. Trains 00 and 01 on Valley division will be paid local 
rates. 

5. Through freights. F. M. & P. district, per day. $2.85; overtime after 10 hours. 

(5. Coniiellsvilh^ and Point Maiion, or betw'een Coiinellsville and Cheat Haven. 

will he paid mileage, as per aiticle 4. and oveitime as per rule It). Coal runs. 
Fairmont and Bcechwood, per day. .$3; overtime after 12 hours. 

7. Work and wivck trains, $3 per <1ay of 12 hours or le.ss: all over 100 miles to 
be paid 3 cents p<'r mile; 6 honi.s or less one-lialf day; more than 6 hours and not 
more than 12 liours, 1 day. 

8. Conductors making a double to either Mount Airy or Wasliington will stand 
first out of Brunswick, aftiT crews tliat are called wiion tliey arrive. When it 
becomes m^cessary to deadliead cabooses from Cumberland to Brunswick, tlie 
last caboose in wifi he sent and will take the turn they arrive in at Brunswick. 
From Brun.swick to Cumberland the head caboose will be taken and take head 
turn at Cumberland. 

9. Conductors on the following freight runs will continue to do switching a.s at 
present, without claim for extra pay. under general rule No. 4 

Grafton and Clarksburg, (irafton and Fairmont, Glenvvood and West Newton 
and Smithton, Fayette County: Mount Pleasant, Hickman Run, Washington 
County; Berlin Bramdi. Landenberg Bramdi. L. C. & S. Branch. 

10. Extra runs between Riverside or Mount Clare Junction and Bay View, 30 
cents i>er hour with minimum allowance of :l hours. 
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(JENERAL RULES. 

The followinjf jfeneral rules will ap{»ly alike to all territory covered in thiH 
selK'dule: 

I. Conductors assij^ned, under iinnitlily rate of jtay. to runs that «lo not run 
regularly on Sundays will l>e naid extra for all Sunday or other (*xtru work (Hit- 
side of their assigned run, and when assijfiied to extra or sjan ial s(‘rvicc will lie 
paid tin' regular rate of pay. 

'2. Unless speeiallv arranged iM'twt'i'n conductors and Iht'ir sujM'rinti'ndent, con¬ 
ductors in through freight service will run first in first out, except that conductors 
coining in, and not having made u full day. will stand first out ahead of all con¬ 
ductors not called. 

13. When conductors are calh'd and not sent out, they will Im paid oin'-cpiarter 
day if not held more than 8 lioiirs. if ln'ld more than .1 hours. ;{(> cents per hour 
for time held. 

4. At all terminal and intermediate points thriuigh freightconductors will not 
be re<iuired to mak«‘ up trains and do switching, wln'ii used to do this work they 
will be ]>aid .H) cents per hour tlierefor. do minutes t(» bt^ eomputed as 1 hour; h'ss 
than do minutes will not bt' counted. 

Where time is earned undt'r this rule and overturn'is made on same trip tlie 
amount of svvitcliing tunc gained will be deducted from tiie amount of ov(*i time. 

T). (’(inductors attending coiirtor investigations as witnesses (by ri'ciuest of tlu' 
comiiany) will bt* jiaid lor all time lost. Those not on ri'gular run will be paid 
for «‘ach cah'iidar day. and wlieii away from home tlu'ir necessary ex|H'nses will 
be paid. 

(1. Jf a conductor i'- r(‘(iuir('d to change liis run and the change la'cessitates his 
moving, his family and hous(‘liold goods will In* moV(‘d fn'e. 

7. C’onductors rt'aching t(‘rminal stations after Id hours' eontmuons Hervi(;(‘ 
will be allow(‘d 10 hours’ rest befoia* being r(‘<piired to go onj. ('xcept in casi'S of 
emergency. 

8. So far as business will permit, conductors will bi-inn so as to gna* tlu'm 
their lay-over at the terminal at whicli they reside. 

0. Whenever practicabl<> trains 540 and 547. 40 and IT. will be given a coach or 
combination car 

10. The company will not i('((iiire conductois to la'tain Inakcinen who are 
incompetent or insubordinate 

So far as ])(j sible.eaeh condiiefoi will, at all times, be ]U()\id(‘d with at l(*ast 
(^n* experieiHisl biakemaii. and on divisions wliere there aie thias* brakemeii 
a.s.-igiwd to each crew, at least two of tlieni will lie experienced men 

II. Conductors will b('eligilih* to any olliciul jioMtion. Conductois accepting 
one of these llO''ltlo^^ can liold their rights on the road as conductors, this rule 
uitplying only to conductois Hcc(*pting ]Kisitions after March I. ISiOO. 

\2. All instructions given to conductors liy lrainma.st,»‘r.s or yard dispatcliers 
relative to the movement or disp(>Mtion of cais betwe('n terminals will Is'given 
in writing. 

13. No conductor will lie dismissi-d or sitspi'iided from tin* service without a 
fair trial, ami all parties must bi* pu'.sent at the invi'stigation Witnes.seH may 
be examined separat('ly. but in tin* event of conflicting t(‘stimony tlio.si'whose 
evidence conflicts will be brought fogctlK*]. Thi.s trial will is* held within 7 days 
of date of occurrence and conductois notified jnomptly ot the result Conduct¬ 
ors will not be susp('nded pending trial for minor offen.ses which do not result 
in serious loss or danger to ptuxnis or property if exonerated from blame, they 
will be paid for all tiim* lost. 

14. Conductors discharged from the servici' of the comjiany will forfeit all 
rights previously held unless reinstated witliin 0 inoiithH, If a conductor leaves 
the service of his own accord, lie w'ill, if re-<'mployed. rank as a new man. 

15. When the freight traffic on any portion of the road is so light that the 
conductors in the service are not alilc to make reasonable wages, ami it is neces¬ 
sary to reduce theforce, suspensions will be madi' Ix'ginning with the youngest in 
tlieservice. Conductors suspended from the s(*rvice under this rule will bo given 
preference over younger men as in akeinon and retain tlieir rights as conduct¬ 
ors, and will he pla<*ed on tlu'ir train when freight traffic reipiiresan increased 
force. This rule will also apply to extra passenger conductors. Wlien there is 
not enough extra iiasseiiger rniiiiiiig to enable the extra conductors to make 
reasonable wages, the youngest conductor may run hi.s cabmise on freight or take 
his baggage car and not lose liis rights as a nassenger conductor. 

16. Any conductor called upon togivenpnis caboo.se, and take the extiapas- 
seiiger running, who declines to do so. will permanently lose his riglits over any 
conductor who accepts the extia running. 
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17. Conductors will be in lino of promotion. The rights to regular runs and 
promotion will be governed by merit, ability, and seniority. Freight conductors 
aeprived of their turn as passenger conductors will, upon re<iuest, be furnished 
with a written statement from the superintendent sliowmg the cause of the rejec¬ 
tion. All vacancies to be bulletined for 10 days. 

18. The company will employ experienc,ed conductors when the good of the 
service requires it. 

19. On all passenger and freight runs occupying more than 12 hours, except as 
otherwise provided for, overtime shall liepaid hx^onductorsat the rate of 30 cents 
per hour, time to commence 1 hour after being called. Overtinu^ shall not begin 
until after the expiration of 35 Tuinutes in addition theret(>. sai<I 35 miniites to be 
reckoned as 1 hour. 

CondiK^tors living within 1 mile of terminals will he called, a.s nearly a.s prac¬ 
ticable, 1 hour before the time tlie train is due to leave, by the train calliu-, who 
will be provided with a book.in whicli the men called will enter their names. 
This will not ajiply to conductors on regular runs leaving between 0 a. m. and 10 
p. m. 

20. Conductors will be notified iii writing when tune is not allowed as per 
their time sliii.aiid the reasons for nonallowanc-e given. 

21. Conductors deadlieading.under orders, on freight trains, will rect'ive full 
freiglit rates, and on passenger trains one-half regular vnU- 

22. Condiudors will not be roliev<‘d betwc'mi terminals. 

23. The rights of conductors will commence on the day of tlieir jmnnotion. pro¬ 
vided they liave passed proper examination. 

Extra trips in emergencies made by men who liave not ])een e.vamined. will not 
be considered. Rights of conductors will be confim-d lo their res[)ective «li.stricts, 
and on trains running over two or more districts e.uh district will furmsli its 
proportion of condin^tors; they will have choice of runs to wliicli tlieir age entit les 
them, ])rovid(sl they are competent. 

When additional passenger conductors ari* re<juired, promotions will be made 
from the ranks of freight conductors, as above. This rule will not be construed 
to reduce the rights any (conductor now holds. 

24. When a conductor’s caboose goi's into tlu* sliop, or is .sent away, for 10 days 
or mor<\lie will be funiished with anotlnu'. 

25. On mam stem, in freight s«‘rvice, coinlnctors |)romoted. will serve as second- 
class conductors for a term of (> montlis and will l eceive 35 cents per day less 
than first-class conductors. 

For the B. & O. R. R. Co.: 

Fhkdeuick D. Underwood, 

Jt.H SrcoHtl iiikI denend Manager. 

For tlh' (). H. (h: 

E. E. CEAHIv, (i. (J. iJ. 

S. M. TaVL uu, tVioinim//. 

Baltimore, Feltmarn }9(>o. 

General rules apph/ing alike to (dl territory covered in this sehedide, e.eeejif trhere 
otherwise specially mentioned, to fake effect Xovemher 1 . IS'JU. 

The term “ traimnen,’’ used in this agi’eement, applies to condiictor.s, flagmen, 
baggagemen, bi'akemen. and yardmen. 

1. Trainmen assigned under monthly rate of jiay to runs that do not run daily— 
and hereafter sclieduled to run daily—will he paid at same rate as other runs of 
the same class that run daily. For extra work done outside of their regular runs 
they will be jiaid extra at their regular rate of pay. 

2. Unless specially arranged between trainmen and snpci-mtendent, trainmen 
will run first m first out, except that crews coming m and not having made full 
day will stand first out ahead of all crews not (jailed. Extra traiiiiiien making 
less than I day will remain first out instead of going to tlu^ foot of the list. (This 
rule will not apply to freight service on the Philadelphia division.) 

3. When trainmen or yardmtm are called and not iieisled, they shall receive 
their regular rate per hour at a minimum of one-fourth of a day and stand first 
out. This shall apply to extra as well as regular men. 

4. When through freight crews are required to switch at terminal or other 
points, they will receive pay at the regular rate per hour, 35 minutes to be con- 
sideroii an hour. When the time used is under 35 minutes, no compensation is to 
be given. 

5. For attending court or when summoned by the proper officer of the company 
to give evidence, train or yardmen having regular runs will be paid day for day 
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for the time iont. Extra men will be paid at their regular rates for ^ch calendar 
day and when away from home their necessary expenses. When investigations 
are held on lay-over time, regular men attending them will not retudve ]>ay. This 
does not apply to extra men who have no lay-over time. 

fi. If a train or yardman is Te<|nired to change his run. and by the change is 
obliged to move his family and household goods, tliey will he moved free of charge 
upon application to his .siipi-nntendent. 

7. Trainmen after a continuous .sei vict‘ of Kt lionis <»v more will he entitled to H 
hours* rest, and not he ie(pm>Hl to go out except in cases of emergency. 

K. So far as praetieal>le. crews will he run so ns to giv«‘them their lay-over at 
the terminal at which tlnw resnh*. 

!). All tram crews shall he provided with a coach. cal)oose. or <‘oinhination car 
attached to lear end of tram. exc<‘pt in emergeneies. 

10. So f.ir as i«)ssihle.each er«‘W will he provided with 1 (experienced hrakeiuan, 
and on trains when* there an* ^ hrakeinen. when possible, ‘J of them will he exp(*' 
rieiiced men. 

11. Tiam or yaidmen will he (‘ligibh' to official positions and retain their 
seiiionty lights while m tin* h(‘rvice<tf tln‘ companv. the ruling as to the suffi¬ 
ciency (')f tli(‘ caus(? for a change to he vested in the (hvision .superintendent. 

\2 'All instructions given to a tram or yardman hv a trainmaster or yard di.s- 
palcher r(‘lative to (he movement of trains or the (lisjioHition of cars Ix'tween 
t(‘immals will In* given m writing. 

i:h Tiain or yaidmen will not Ix' suspimdiMl or disini.ssed f<*i accidents or other 
eanses pending trial or decision by tin* niopi'r oflic<*r of tlic eomjiany, at which 
investigation tlie parties interested will he notifiid to ajiiiear, and all parti(‘s 
interested may h»‘ present at the investigation. Witiu'sses may 1 m' summoned 
separatt'ly. and, in tht' event of conHictiiig testimony, (hose wh<(se evidence con- 
tiicts will Ix'hi'aid together. 

U. Train or yardmen disehargisl fKun the .service of the comiiany will forfeit 
tht'ir s(>nioritv unless leiiistated within (i months. A train or yardman leaving 
the SCI vice of Ills own mcoid foileits liis s.unoiity. A trainman may he given a 
fuilongh for r» months.and at the <'ml of that time may.upon making application 
to Ins proper officer, ivsume his emidoyment without ])re.indice and without losing 
!im seinontv 

1.-). When Mie freight traffic IS .such tliat the ri'gnlar train crews do not make 

' (1.i\s each month for a period of 'A imniths. cnwvs shall lx* snsi»eiided, beginning 
\ ifh the \oimgest man m tin* siTvice. Any conductor susiH-nded under thisrnh^ 
will assuiiK'Ins seniority as hrak(‘man and still retain liis senionty as conductor 
and 1 h* placed on liis run as additional eiews ari^ reipiired, This rule will also 
jipi»ly to (‘xtra passenger cu'ws. tiain and yardmen When there is not enough 
♦‘\tra nmiimg t" enable tlie extra clews to Inake reasonal>l(‘ xvages, th(‘ younge.st 
eoiidiK’tor may run liis eahoos(‘ on freiglit or take his baggage ear and not lost* liis 
right as a pasWuiger condm tor. the division superintendent to he tlie judge of 
what constitutes reasonable xvages for extia crews. 

1(5. Wlien freight distiiets are eonsolidalt'd into om* passenger di.strict, the nmn 
assigi)-d to the jiassenger i ims will he taken fromtlieir le.Hpeetivc' Ireiglitdistricts 
in acceidance witli tlieir seniority. Tin* ngiits of eondnetors will comimmce on 
the day of their promotitui. Extra triiismade by imm wholiaNti imt iiassed exain- 
matmn w ill imt count. Riglits of trainimui ai (* conftnetl to tlieir lespeetive divi¬ 
sions. and on trains running over two or more divisions eaeli division will furnish 
its proi»ortion of the crews. linns will he assigned on tin* siuiiority basis, pro¬ 
vided senior men are competent. All those entering tin* servic(( hereafter will 
gain their riglits of seniority as stated above. 

17. All train and yardmen will he in line of jiromotion. Tin? rights to regular 
runs will h«.‘ determined by capa<uty and seniority. 

IM. When additional conductors an^ reipiired in the i>as.s(‘nger service, promo¬ 
tion will ho made from the freight conductors, <‘xcept as hereinafter jirovided. 
Wlien a passenger-train haggageimin on lines east of the Ohio River, wlio has 
Ik'cii in such service for a peHod of 7 years, desires to hetxune a conductor, he (‘an 
do so upon the following conditions: He is to take service as a hrakeman on a 
lo<-al freight train and serve a.s such 1 year (or 12 full months), at the end of 
which time he is to he examined, and. if found comi)etent, will ho given such a 
place as conductor to which his seniority entitles him, dating from the whole 
tenn of his service as baggageman. When additional baggagemen or passenger 
hrakemen are required, promotion will bo mado from the freight service. Bag¬ 
gagemen and passeng(“r hrakemen wult ho eligible as freight conductors whenever 
they are competent. 

10. When possible, on all througli freight trains, there shall he 7 uniform cars 
on front and 7 on rear of train. 
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20. All pilots shall receive conductor’s pay. 

21. When any train or yardmen are required to attend switches, watch cross¬ 
ings, or do any other work outside of their assigned work, they shall receive their 
remlar road or yard pay. 

22. Senior night yard Wakeinen will he promoted to day yard brakeineii; senior 
day yard hrakeinon to night yard <'ondiictor8; senior night yard conductors to 
day yard conductors. 

23. Freight crews running ov«“r one or more divisions on passenger schedule 
will re(X‘ive their regular pay for same. Passenger crows running on freight over 
one or more divisions will receive regular freight nay for it. Freight crews dead¬ 
heading under orders on fr(?ight will ivceive their full pay; deadheading on 

f iassenger trains will rec^eive one-half their freight rates. Passenger crews doad- 
leading on company’s business will be allowed one-half their rates for mileage 
mad(\ 

24. When a vacancy occurs, or wlien a regular run is established, it shall be 
advertised by l)ulletin for 10 days, and then given to the oldest man making appli¬ 
cation for it in writing to th(' trainmaster or superintendent. Declining a posi¬ 
tion will not affect seniority. When a run is discontinued, the (;rew which has 
been cmgaged thereon shall bc^ entitled to any other run tliat i.s theirs by .seniority. 

25. Tr.ain or yardmen will not be re«iuired to turn sand or coal engines at ter¬ 
minals or intermediate points wliere hostleia are (“inployed, except in emergencies. 

2(1. When additional neiglitcondiK^tors are rcujuired.c^xcept as heuMun provided, 
a list of the olde.st flag or brakeiiien vill he posted for 10 days; objections as to 
seniority to be heard (luring that time. At tlio expiration of 10 days the senior 
men shall Ix' examined, and, when comiietent, promoted and provided with a cer¬ 
tificate within 10 days tliereafter. Should any fail to ])ass, they sliall be first on 
the list for the next examination: llireii examinations to be final. In case a con¬ 
ductor is relic'ved, a flag or brakenian may 1)6 used as a conductor. Such cases 
arc (unergency cases, and the itnui so u.sed will liold no permanent rights as con¬ 
ductors. 

27, Baggagemen handling express matters ant not nspiin^d by tin* railroad com¬ 
pany to tran.sact any Imsiness at the city (‘.yiress offices. 

28. All passong«“r crews, exc(‘pt on the Fredc'rick, Soiitli Branch, and similar 
runs, as at presemt constituted, will cnn.sist of cimdiictor, baggageman, and 1 
brakeman. Baggagemen will not be recpiircsl to leave baggage cans to act as 
brakemen, ((.xceptin an emergency. 

21). When train baggagemen nxiuire assi.stancf* in handling baggage. .'Station or 
train portcirs will be reiiiiired to ussistthein. 

80. Passenger crews at terminal stations where shifting crews, hostlers, or car 
inspiH'tors are located, will not be recjuired to cut or couple hose, shift trains, or 
turn engines. 

81. All arrangements and rules for the manning of trains on each division will 
be in the hantls of tlie several (livision superintendents or their rejirosentatives, 
aiul in case of a failure between tlie men and them to agree, the matter will 
be brouglit to the general snperintendt'nt or other managing officer for final 
adjustment. 

82. Members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen will be furnished with 
transportation over the Baltimore and Oliio system when properly vouched for in 
writing. 

88. A train or yardman tran.sferred from one division or from one yard to 
another shall r.ink as a new man. 

84. Train or yardmen who nave* been suspended or dismissed from the com¬ 
pany’s 8ervic(? and are reinstated within 0 months will not be comiielled to stand 
a physical examination by the n^licf department. 

8.5. Trainmen being (lispatch(*d from a terminal will not be relieved until they 
have reached a terminal or returned to the terminal from which they were 
dispatched. 

36, In employing train or yardmen, preference will be given to experienced men. 

37. Train or yardmen will not be re<iuired to pay damages for accidents done 
in line of duty. 

38. The company will launder white cap covers. 

39. Regular crews will bn at Camden Station 40 minutes before their departing 
time. If not there 80 minutes before the time, an extra man will be called to 
take the run. If between the 80 minutes and the d(iparting time of the train the 
regular man arrives and the extra man elects to give him the run, there is no 
objection. Should the extra man dec-line to give him the run, the regular man 
misses the trip. This rule will also apply to Philadelphia, except that the time 
limit there wul be 80 and 20 minutes. Trainmen living within a distance of 1 
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mile of a terminal will bo called, near as practicable, 1 hour Iwfore the leavinff 
time of the ^ain by the train caller, who will be provided with a book in whicn 
trainmen will rn'ord their nanes. The men Khali desig’nate where they are to Im> 
called. Trainmen on rejjnlar mnH leaving lietween tne liourK of H a. ni. and 11 
p. m. wll not 1)0 called. 

40. When train or yardmen are 8ii8i>ended.and they are IcH’aU'd away from the 
official liead(|uarter8, they will l>e provide<l with transportation to ami from aaid 
j>ointH for the pnriK)He of interviewing the pr()i)er onicnal rejfardiiiK their kuh- 
})enHion. 

41. Pa8sen/,^er crews running extra trains will not Ix' laid lonj^er than 1(1 lionrH 
at any terminal. Crew’s held lon^?er than the abovr time woll be paid at the 
regular rates per hour for all over Id hours Inid. 

42. Pass(*nger crews making short trips on excursions, or special trains ()utKi<le 
of their assigned runs, making less than H hours will he alfowa'd om^-half day; 
over 8 hours to be called a full day at regular rates. 

4;{. When train or yardmen have lH*en in company's scrMcc for (> ccuisocutive 
months and leave of their owm accoixl. or are disnnss4*d. they will be given a 
Kervice record by the divi.sion suix’rinteinh’nt, stating the nature and term (d 
service and the rca.son for leaving the same. 

44 Efforts will be made to fnrnisli emplovna'iil. suitable ti* their ciapacity, to 
men who are injnied in tlx' <hscbarge of tbeir «bifies. 

45 All local cars sliall be idaced in one tram wiien practicable. 

Id. A trainman who has been placed in an a<)vancc(! p<isition for wln<ii he 
provf's incompetent may resume bis fonner (‘ni])loynicnf and .seniority. 

47. Roadmen have no rights in the yards, or \ardiM(‘n no lights on tlie road; 
the load iub‘s t<)go\<'rn yard siuvice wiieie tin y will a])i)ly. 

48. Trainmen will be notified m w’ritmg wiu ii lime is not allow'ed us jM*r their 
time slip and the reason for nonallow'ance gi^( n 

40. On all dj.stricts of the system. «'xce]>t where otlierwis^' sjHx-itied. hours to 
constitute a day. Ovcitimc will lie )iaid Ibereafti'r }uo rata 

5(1. All distihisof 100 miles or less shall lx* coicsulcn-d as 100 inih's, except 
wiuTe otlierwise specified. Distncts <iv(T 100 miles m leiigtli sbiill be paid for at 
actual mileage. 

51 The inobirsat Baltimore to beclassixl as yanl engim-s.aiid wiieii conductors 
are funiislicd tliem they are t<i bo fuinislie<l liom >aid conductors, jirovided the 
y. rd conductoi has the ca|)acitv to bt'conu' a, motom'cr. 

•Vj All runs that, are now’being paid at a liigber scale than that expressed in 
thi*; elu'dule of 1N.):l will leniam as m»w. 

This S4‘bednle is in effect from its adoption, suited to notification of 50 days by 
either jiarty thereto of their desire for a change in it. 


fi’o/c.s of pan an<l riih-s for tin- lroii(iH'-ii. fo lx- i ftrliri- .\otuanlirr 1, ISO'.i. 

Passenoek --Philadelphia to Washington Baggagi'inen. round tri]!, .$-5; brake- 
men. $2.5(). 

Philadel])liia to Baltimore, local rum Baggagemen. ]ier mouTli, .i!d7..)0; brake- 
men, $55. 

PhiladelpliiH to Baltimore, tbrongli nms liaggageinen. per month. .$d5; brake- 
men, $55. 

Pliiladelpbia, Chester. Wilmington, and Smg(“ily runs Baggagemen, jier month, 
$55: brakomen, .^50. 

Philadelphia division, trams 54dand 547 Baggagemen. ]x*r month, .$52.50; brake- 
men. $50. 

Wilmington to Baltimore and return Baggagemen, per month. $52.50; hrako- 
nnm. $52. 

Washington branch: Baggagemen, jier niontii, $52; brakomen, $50. 

Metrojxditan branch: Baggagemen, jier month, $52; lirakemen. $50. 

Washington to Fiv deriek: Baggagemen, per month, $55: brakeinen, $50. 

Baltimore to Frederick and return. Baltnnme to Mount Airy and retnni, Bal¬ 
timore to Washington and return: Baggagemen, per month. $50: brakeinen, $.50. 

Fredenck to Frederick Junction and r(*turn. Frederick to Washington Junction 
and return: Brakeinen, per day. $1.75. 

Baltimore to Brnnftwick. trains 19 and 20: Baggagemen, ]«*r niontli. $5(f: brake- 
men, 

Trains 41 and 42: Baggagemen, per month, $50: brakeinen, $50. 

Trains 16 and 17: Baggagemen, per month. $-52.50; brakeinen, $5-». 

Trains 15 and 17, Martin.slmrg to Berkeley Springs and to Cumberland: Bag¬ 
gagemen, per month, $52.50; brakeinen, $54. 
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Trains 18 and 14: Baggagemen, per month, $52.60; brakemen, $55. 

Curtis Bay branch: Brakemen, per month, $50. 

Washinjrton County branch: Baggagemen, per month, $50; brakemen, $47. 

Cumberland to Wheeling or Parkersburg: Baggagemen, i>er month, $66.50; 
brakemen. $50. 

Baltimore to Cumberland: Baggagemen, per month, $66.50; brakemen, $57. 

Trains 12 and 55, betwe(‘n Cumberland and Parkersburg: Baggagemen, per 
month, $06..50; brakemen, $50. 

Cnmb<?rland to Grafton, trains 5 and 6; Baggagemen, jier month, $55; brake- 
men. $52.50. 

Trains 71 and 72, (himberland and Wheeling: Baggagemen, jkt month, $5^3; 
brakemen. $.50. 

Trains 4 and 5 on fonrtli division. Baggagemen.permonth,$55: brakemen, $55. 

Trains 56 and 47, Grafton and Parkersburg: Baggagemen, per month, .$57.50; 
brakemen, $55. 

Train.s?! and 72, Grafton and Parkersburg. Baggagtunen. per month, $57.50; 
brakemen, $55. 

(Jrufton and Belington: BHggag<'nien, ])er month, .$50; brakemen, $50. 

Pittsburg division: Trains 5. 6,0,10, U, 12,14,46,47, and 40: Baggagemen, per 
montli, $63; brakemen, $52. 

Mount Plea.santnccninmodations: Baggagemen, p<‘r month,$55; brakemen.$50. 

Conflmmco and Oakland. Brakemen, ])er month, $15. 

Beilin bran<4i: Brakemen, per day, $1.65. 

Salisbniy brancdi: Brakemen. per (lay, $1.05. 

Pittsburg, Versailles, Connellsville, Mount Ph'asant and Uniontown: Pay to 
nunain us at present. 

West Newton, Pittslmigund Fairinoiil aci-ommodation: Pay to lemain as at 
pre.s('nt. 

Trains betw(“eu Hoekwood and John.stown. Baggagemen, per month, $63; 
hraki'iuen, $52. 

Versailles and Ihtlsluirg aeconiiuodation: 13aggag(‘m(‘n. i»m‘ month, $57. brake- 
iiK'H. $53. 

WluM'ling and Pittsburg dislriet: Baggagemen, per monfii. $63; brakemen,$52, 

Trains 1 and 2. between Morgantown and Pittsburg; Baggagemen, per day, 
$2..53; brakemen. $2.10. 


Jxiih's i<> fin’ tin'fsioii. 

1. When regular baggagtunen or ]>asseiiger brakemen are off duty Bunporarily 
for 15 (lays or huiger, the oldest extra baggageman or brak(unan will bo entitled 
to said run. 

2. Trainnu'n on Wheeling and Pittsburg dl^triet will have no right <in Bitts- 
bUrg division and vice versa. 

3. Trainmen on F. M. & P. and Mount Pleasant bramdies will liave no rights 
on Pittsburg division. 

4. Betweiui Pittsburg and ('umberland and branches will be considered as 1 
passenger division. 

5. Three trips between Pittsburg and VersailU's to constitute a day's work. On 
the Chicago and Akron divi.sions baggageman will lU'eeive 1.2 tarnts per mil(‘. 

In addition they will he allowed 50 cents per trip as extra compensation for 
handling express matter on such trams, as they liaiKih; express matter. 

Trains 7,8.14,15.46, and 47, on Central Ohio and Lake Erie divisions, and trains 
103 and 104, on (kuilral Ohio division, and trains 3,4.16,and 17.on Lake Erie 
division, will be paid 1.34 cents pen* inih*. All other trains on Central Oliio, Lake 
Erie, and Midland di visions will receive 1.3 cents per mile. Rates on Straitsville 
division will remain as at i)resent. 

Passenger brakeimui, west of the river, on runs whose monthly mileage is 5,000 
miles or over, $1.10 per 100 miles. 

On runs of less than 5,000 miles and over 4,tM)0 miles per montli, $50 permonth. 

Freight. 

Local freight and pick-np runs on Philadelphia, main line and Pittsburg divi¬ 
sions: Brakemen will receive $60 per month, and 2^ cents per mile for mileage in 
excess of 100 miles per day. 

On middle and northwestern divisions, local freiglit and pick-up brakemen will 
receive 21 cents per mile nin; runs of less than 100 miles will be computed as 100 
miles. 
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Through freight brakemen 2 cents per milt* run: run.'' of Iohs than 1(M> iniles to 
bo computed as 100 miles. 

runs to remain as at present: Salisbury branch, Grafton and Beling- 
h>ii, Washington County branch, Frederick branch. Landenl>erg branch, Valley 
division, Cumberland and Cherry Run, Brunswick and Washington, and South 
branch. 

Work and wreck (rains. Brakemen. $2 per day. Twelve hours or le^s to con- 
stitiit<‘ a day’s work; all o\er bi liours will be paid for as overtime. 

Baltimore and Philadel}ihia Brakemen. per trip. ^'2. 

Wilmington and (’liild.s. round trip: Brakemen. per day. .$‘J, if run is extended 
over Lancastt ‘1 and ('ecil branch, saim* rate will up])ly 
Baltimore to Brunswick via mam line: Brakemen. per trip, $1.00; ovtudime 
aftei 1) hours. 

BaltimoK' to W^ashington and leturn Brakemen. per trip, $2. 

Baltimore to Slieplierd and leturn: Brakemen, jier trip, $2. 

Bnm.swiek to Mount Airy and i<‘tuni Brakemen. p^T trip. .$ 1 .V) 

Cumbeiland to Brunswick Biakemeii. ])er day. $2. 

(irafton to Fairmont and letuin Brakemen. $ 1 ,H 0 , overtime after 10 hours. 
Wheeling to (Jlov<*r (hip and letuni HiMkeimui. jier day. $2 
(Traftou to B(*lington ami n tunr Biakeim'ii. j)er trip. $1.!M). 

Between PavkeiNburg ami Giattoir Brakeimui. per day. $2, 

(irafton to Clarksburg and return Bnikemeii. ])er trip. $I.S0. overturn* aft<T 10 
hours 

Pittsbuig to Cumb(‘iland Brakemrii. pei trip. .s:l 
F. M ct P. local. Biakemcn. per day, .$2. 

Ke\^toiii‘ shift and coal trains Brakiuneii. imu' month. $oU for working days. 
Sliilfing eoal. Cumlfeiiaiid to Sand Pat<-h. Brakeim'ii, per day. $2. 

(^mnellsville lo Hockwodd and return Biakemen. per trip, .s2. 

Shoit eo;il runs. Wlierlmgami Pittslruig distiict lliakeirien per liour. 20 4-ent.s. 
Coal runs between (Jli-riwood. West Ni'wton, and Smitliti>n Bi’akc'ineii, jier 
day. .$2 20 

Bel Wren (Jlt'iiwood. aiid Wheeling, .iml Beiiw<M)(l, pay to remain as at present; 
ov<'itime after 10 liouis 

ConnellsNille to (llenwood .uid leturn Brakeimui. jicr tup. .$2.20. 

(’r(‘ws on woi k and wreeking 1i imis will In* p.ud hull d;iy for 0 liours or less and 
I day for moie tlian 0 and not nioi e than 12 hours os ertime in e.xcess of 12 liours. 

1 /’i mam line in h eight ser\ ie<\ trainmen ]»iomoted or hired will siTve as H(*coml- 
cla- imm for a term of 0 immllis. and will receive 20 cents jmt davless tlian first- 
clus.s men. 

Brakrumui and tlagmen will rc'cmve overtiim' for all time on duty in excess of 
12 hours from the time tli“y are called, at tlie rate of 20 emits per hour: 2.') min¬ 
utes or over will he culled a full liotir. less than 22 minutes will not he counted. 

Clews making a double tiom either Mount Any or Washington will stand first 
out of Brunswick, after ciews tluit are <‘alleil when they arrivr\ 

Crews oil tire following freiglit runs will eontmue to do switching as at present 
without claim tor extra jiay under general lule No ■( (irafton and Clarksburg, 
(irafton and Fairmont. Fairmont and Morgantown, (ilenwood and West Newton 
and Smithtoii. (himl)erlaml ami (.’lieiiy Run, Fayette County branch, Mount 
Pleasant branch. Hickman Run hiuticii, <). <S: B. branch, Washington County 
branch, Berlin and Landenberg branches 

srrrnr—!iur<l nitrs froin Mtirrii /. 

Philadelphia and Wilmington: (’ondm-tors, jier day. .$2.t»4; brakemen, per day, 
$2.01; conductors, per night. .$2.Tt). hrakeinen. per night. $2.10. 

Bay View. Canton. Locust Point, Camden. Mount Clare, and Washington: 
(.’onductors, per day. $2.04. brakemen. per day,$2.04: conductors, per night,$2.70; 
hi;ikemon, per night. $2.10. 

Bnm.swiek. Martinsluirg. (himberland, Keyser. Piedmont, (iratton. Fairmont 
(road rates), and Clarksburg Conductors. i>er day, $2.04; brakemen, per day, 
$2 04; conductors, per night, $2.70. brakemen. per night, $2.10. 

Parkersburg- Conductors, per day. $2.50; brakemen, per day, .$1.00; conductors, 
per night. $2.50, brakemen. per night. $1,00 
Pittsburg, Wheeling, and Benwood- Conductors, per day, $2; brakem**n, per 
day, $2.28; conductors, per night. $2 12; brakemen. per night, $2.40. 

Connellsville, Hickman Run. O. & B. S. L . Fayette County and Mount Pleasant 
branch: Conductors, per day, $2.82; brakemen, per day, $2.04; conductors, per 
night, $2.94; brakemen. pm- night, $2.10. 
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Bellaire: Conductors, per day, $2.76; brakemen, per day, $2.22; conductors, per 
ni^it, $2.88; brakemen, per night, $2.^. 

Ghcago Junction: Conductors, per day, $2.76; brakemen, per day, $2.22; con- 
ductoi'K, per night, $2.88; ])rakemen, per night, ^.34. 

ZancHville: Uondnctors. i)er day. $2.45; brakemen, per day, $2.10; conductors, 
iwr niglit, $2.55; brakemen, per night. $2.20. 

Mansfield: (JonductorH, per day. $2.76; brakemen. per day. $2.16; conductors, 
per night, $2.88; hrakfmien. ixir night. $2.28. 

Shawnee. Sandusky, North Baltimore, Fostoria. and Deshler: (.lonductors. per 
day, $2.30; brakemen. per day. $2; conductors, per night, $2.50; brakemen, jwr 
night. .$2. 

Clii<^ago and South C)iicag(>: Condtictors. day, per month. $70; brakemen, day, 
per month, $(>5; conductors, niglit, per month. $75; brakemen, night, per month, 
$70. 

ColumbuH and Newark: Conductors. ])er day. $3; brakemen, ])er day. $2.28: 
conductors. p<‘r night. $^{. 12; brakemen. per Tiight. $2.40. 

G-arrett: (/onductors, per day, $2.88; brakemen, per day. $2.22: condnctoi's, per 
night. $3; brakemen, per night, $2.34. 

Oambndgtu Conductors, per day, .$2.52: brakemen, per day, $2; couductin-s, per 
night, $2.52; brukomcn. pt‘r niglit. $2. 

(Heiirral ifnni rnh\H. 

1. An hour for meals will be allowed lietween the hours iif 11 u m. and I p. m., 
and 11 p. 111 . and 1 a. m. 

2. Yard conductors will not bercciuiied to locate cars. Yard <-lerks will fur¬ 
nish that information. 

3. Twelve hours or less to constitute a day's work: over 0 hours and less than 
12 hours shall b<* considered full 12 hours, jiay to be received accordingly. All 
under Olionrs.jiay to be m*(‘ived bu* one-hiilf day All hours in excess of 12 to Im* 
])ai(l for at regular rat(‘s. 

4. All ci’i'Ws in yard servu’e will consist of at least one conductor and two 
hrakmneii. the division supcrinteiidi'iils or general yard masters to be the judges 
as to number of additional men r<*<inir<‘<l toperforni the work assigned andsecuro 
safety. 

Philadelphia division: Yard engines that an' double cn'wcd may work alter¬ 
nately weekly, if majority ot cn'ws so de.sire. 

Pittsburg division: On ibttsburg divi.sion. Iln* yaids at Olenwood, Port Perry, 
McKeesport, and Versailles an^ to iiav«3 tlie Pittsburg yard wale of wages. 

Chicago divi.sion and Plnladclidna division: Yardim^n on either of the.se divi¬ 
sions will hold tlieir rights from time of (‘mployment in other yards, in the event 
of the us(‘of their (‘iigines being discontiimeu by the company. This does not 
a])ply to Chicago ami Chicago Junction yanls. 

1. Chicago district: The following d(‘signated yards and transfer runs will be 
known as prid'i'rred runs. The oldest men will have choice of runs. 

Day yard: Preb'vred yard and transfer runs: 

No. 1. Early stock vaid transfer. 

No. 2. C.B.'&Q.amlC A N. W. transfer. 

No. 3. Si'cond stock yard transf(*r. 

No. 1. Early city tian.sfer. 

No. 5. Second city transfer. 

No. 6. West End train yard. 

No. 7. Wolte Lake yard. 

No. 8 Bulk engine. 

No. II. East Eml train yard. 

No. 10. City coach yard. 


yi<jht yiird. 

No. 1. Roustabout 

No. 2. West End train yard. 

No. 3. Wolfe Lak«‘yard. 

No. 4. StO{^k yard. 

No. 5. East End train yard. 

No. 6. City coach yard. 

2. One hour for dinner, between 12 noon and 1.30 p. m. Any crews or parts of 
crews working 30 minutes or over of the noon hour to receive 1 hours’pay maddi- 
tion to the 10 hours’ pay. Night crews to be bandied the same way. One hour for 
supper, between 12 o’clock and 1.30 a.iu. 
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8. All crews in yard service will consist of one conductor and at least two 
experienced switcnmen; the division suix'rintendent or sui)erintendent at 
terminal, or general yard master, to be the judge t>f nunilM'r of additional men 
required to perfonn the work assigned. 

4. Any man taken from a crew to do niloting shall receive yard conductor's pay. 
When switchmen arc* required to atteiia switchtw, watch crossings, or do any other 
outside work, they shall receive regular switchmen's pay. 

5. General yard masters will notify iii writing all parties inUTcstcd wln-n time 
IS not allowed as |M‘r time slij) and rcasiins assigni'd lor same. No regular crews 
shall rec<‘ive less tlian 10 liours' pay for any fraction of the day worked. Extra 
(Tews called, working 5 hours tT less shall nreive (Uiedialf day: ovit r» hours, a 
full day. E.xtra crews not making a full day will stand first out. (Vews waiting 
for engine to work witli shall rectuve their regular time*, while waiting for engiiu*. 

H. All yard and transfer <t(‘ws starting to work before T o’« l<K-k a. m. shall he 
called, w'heii living within 1 mile of yard master's oflice. I liour lK*for»> time 
is s(‘t for such crew to go to work. Wlien switchmen are called for duty and do 
not work, they shall n'ceive :37 and 25 cents p(‘r hour for the time held, with tin' 
minimum of oiuMpiarter of a day. 

7. All yard cn'ws doing transfer work will have ealsKtse (Ui rear of train, when 
practicable. 

8. Any crew starting to work at 7 a. m. or 7 \k m . and returning aft*T 10 liours' 
work, and re(jnired to tak(( a train to connecting Iiih*. will lx* allowed JfO minutes 
for lunch aiul continuous time allowed 

0. Transfer or yard crew.s will not he re<iuiied to donlde. exci'pt in cases 
necessity. 

10. All yard men shall he governed hy strict stuiiority in regard to preferred 
runs. 

Accepte<l for tin- Baltimore it Oliio Hailroad (’oinpany. 

F. 1) Undkiiwooi), 

\'iri tif (fnirnil 

Accept'd for the einplovees, 

1). F. CoTTM.XN. 

Chainnan (ieuvral Comi/uttir, Jirolhi ihooil of Railroad 'rrainmru. 



KXllllH'l' 3. 

THK I‘KN«I<)N I’KA'I’UltEM OF FOJtEKEV UAI EWAN'S. 

[Il('iK»rl ini'imri'd l>\ iiinl tiii'lcr Uif ilirFFiitJii of Mr M. Kiebi'iiark, ti.'iMstniit coinijirollcr ol llio rctni- 

sjnaiiiu Jliiilnmu (’omimiiy, .HFctx'liir.v of lin- Ijoanl of olliccry of ihi' ponsloii (K-partincut '] 

At no tiiuo the i)iC(^pti<moi' tlie oroprn^ty of crcafiiiKa pousion fund, as an 
auxiliary foatnro of the (‘xisting r*'lief fund of <mr comifany. has tlio Ki'f'nt iinpor- 
tanco of tins matter been h)st siglit of; but. on the contrary, the work has be 4 ‘n 
|)ro|,n’es.sin^" almost M'itliout interruption. With a view to"as(•ertalnm^^ for tlu‘ 
information of tlie imuiibers of your committee,and the officers of the company, 
the practice prevailing K^'iierally in relation to i)ensionin^ and sni)erannuating 
railway funpioyis's, all availabh' sourc<‘s bearing upon th(‘ subject liave been 
oxamin«‘d and data abstracbMl. A policy of far-reaching and clo.se inquiry has 
bei'ii pursued relatna^ to the subjects of superannuation, pension, ndief. and loan 
funds, eitluu- contemplat,(‘d. planned, or (‘stablished, in the int<‘resl of employees 
of railway eompanu's. These researches ha\(‘ Ix'en exhaustive, .and from a geo- 
gu'aphienl, historical, and d(‘scnptiv<‘ standpoint tliey exhibit a comin-ela'iisiveness 
in this connection winch is obviously css('ntial for the adecpiate discussion of a 
scheme of su(di inagnilmb'and im])ortanee. This work of (!om]nhtlinTi has lesulted 
in the ;ic(piisition of authentic and nuailnahh' information concerning tlu' funds 
alreaily designat(‘d, as condueted by or proposed for mor<‘ than (ID railway com¬ 
panies ill various parts of tlu* world These eompaiiu's an‘ for the most part 
repr<‘sentative. Some of them art> hraiiehes of a main systc'iii, hut as (aich lim* 
iiH'ntioiied possesses one or mori'of the funds reeitcal, it has been giv('n recogni¬ 
tion in the study of th*‘ 4piestion eolleetively and in detail. That tlu* scope of the 
work on tlu^ liiu' of inv(‘s1igation may be better uuderstoo<l. the different railway 
companies above refi'rred to are lu-n* grouped under tlu* States to which they are 
a(U‘r(‘dited, as follows: 

.-Ik/c/’/n.—Western Algeria Railroad. 

Jus/nV(.—Austrian State Railroad; North Emjievor Fi'rdinand Railroail: North- 
wost4*rn AustriaRailroad; Southern Austria Railroad: Western Bohemia Railroad. 

AiixintUu {liriiish co/ocu.v).—South Australia Railroad. 

R(7f//a/u.—Belgian State Railroad; B(“lgiaii Provincial Railroad: (iraiid Central 
Bidgium Railroad; (Jraiul-Eecloo Railroad; Hasselt-Maeseyck Railroad. 

V(t\i(fdn (,lmc/-/c4f)-—(^rand Trunk Railway of Canada. 

Dell Iliarh-.—Diimsh Statu Railroad. 

Eiajlaiid. —(Iri'ai Northern Railway; Lomhui aiul Northwestern Railway; 
London and Southwestern Railway; London, Brighton aiul South Coast Railway; 
Midland Railway. 

^Kyptbiii State Railroad 

/'Vuk/m?.—Finland State Railroad. 

France. —p'reiich State Railroad; Plasteni French Railroad; Southern P'r<'nch 
Railroad; W('stern Frtuieh Railroad: Paris-Lyons-Mediterraneaii Railroad; Paris 
to Orleans Railroad. 

Gen/m 14 ^.—Gennan Imperial Insurance Plan. 

Holland. —Holland State Railroad. 

Hungary.—Knn^iian State Railroad. 

/faly.—Adriatic State Railroad: Chianti and Florentine Hills Railway; Meridi¬ 
onal Railroad; Mediterranean Railroad; Piedmont Railroad; Sicilian Railroad; 
Sardinian Railroad. 

A^ef/icr/aud.s.—Netherlands Railroad. 


iTIiIm report vv»i,s i.rt*j>jirc*(l upon llu* Uasisof years of investigation and .«tudv by Mr Riebenack, who 
visited Kiiropo several times for tins purpose*, and is in substance as oriKinall\ presented to the advisory 
committee of the relief fund of the Peniisjlvania Railroa<l fompany at a meeting held February 12, 
1890), when that l ommittee wjls preparing a pension M*heme to submit to the board of directors oi the 
commiiy. It is printed here for the dust time through the coiirte.sy of Mr Riebenack, who has also 
kindly added a section (G) on the recent organixution of t lie pension department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad 
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iVbrw'ay.—Norwegian State Railroad. 

PorO^dZ.-Beira-Alta Railroatl: Portngnt'se State Railroad. 

Romuanian State RaiIroa(l. 

Pu-s.-na.—Catherine Railroad: Cural Railroad; Koslov-Varonege-Restov Rail¬ 
road: MorHchausk-Syzraii Railroad; Moseow-Br»‘st Railroad: Moseow-JaroHlov 
Railroad: Orel-Vitel>Hk Railroad; (>n‘l-(Ina.si Railroad; Polessie Railroad: Riapsk- 
Viazuia Railroad: Syzran-Viazma Railroad; Sainara-ZlatiKiUHt Railroad; Trana- 
eaucjusian Railroad: Tainlxiv-Saratov Railroad: Vi.stula Railrotwl: Warflaw- 
Vienna Railroad. 

.S'M’riZea.—Christiana to Eidsvold Railroad 

Sintzerl(()}<l —Gothard Railroad; Jnra-Simploti System. 

'pMrArw.—Oriental Railroad. 

Utiitra .S’Za/e.v.—Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Chii'ago, Burlington and Qniney 
Railroad: Penn.sylvania Railr<>ad: Philadelphia ami Reading Railroad. 

A. FOREIGN RAILWAY PENSION FEATURES. 


Th(' nio.st methodical and thorough ex<‘mplifi<-ation of foieign practieo with 
re.Hjiect to penshming was found in a report (print<‘d in the French language, 
winch It was deemed a<lvmal)le to have translated into Piiglisli) of the Interna¬ 
tional Railway Congress held at St Petershuig. Russia, in August and Septein- 
her, 1H1I2. At tliis congress were present representatives of the leading railway 
companies of tin* world. Sixty-seven iinestions were projioniidcd in this congress 
winch boreexclusividyand directlyupon tiu* (jue.stion ot pensions,and tin* replies 
which they elicited practically comstitnte an omnium gatherum on tin* subject. 
In tile following pages the.se (piestioii.s will be reproduc<*d seriatim, witli a con- 
.sensus of ex'prossion aiijn-anng opjiositc <*ach <iu(‘ry, tlnis liriefly and graphically 
presenting the entire situation for the information of the a<lvisorv <*omnnlte(‘: 


KMBKRsUll’ OK i'\K'I icU A'I |oN 

1 Wtmt sor^rttils or ouuiloycos tiro I'ulh ■! ij|>< n 
to Miliscrlbc* 1*1 liio fiiiHi'i to rrreive n pcnsJoii 
upon Mi]>crat)miii(ioii oi rotiroiiK'Hl’ 


V \r<' imicluo ('«<’<lciilKr\ I *'nijilovoi‘s hihI 
till) < ot (tjc n('li\»' '■<‘r\ !(■<' iilhliiitisl iii tin* Hiinio 

fiilKl'or III KOpariKo fiuitiH'' [n llic liiltt'r cum', 
wluitaio iho lnlT(•r^•n^•("^ in tin- \^o^kln^^sof tin- 
fiind'-’ 

3 Aro InborvM, pniti w (,'nkl\ or l)\ I lie .lii\ , ml 
TnittC’il to pHrtiripiition in tlio fniHl"’ 


1 t ‘5 ixirticipntion obll^'uiorv foi all ilir si,ill 
possessing.' the rtspnsite eoiKiiiioiis fnr adiiiKsloii 
to the heliehts of tile pension’ 

'■) l)iHS u ilisi haTKeil <-Mi[ilojee lo«e al. ni;hl>. 
resiiliint; from his urtiltatioiC Muy lie i oiitiime 
to parliei|>ate in tlu‘ fiimls h\ nH\iiiK the assess¬ 
ments or subs( tijilions j)ruvi<le<l' 


fi Are then* any other remarks rospi-eliny: 
memher-hip In the superannuation fiiml” 


HFNKl'I IS OF 

7 . Does the principal beimfltof the fiiml i-onsist i 
of a life income lo< ontiniiediirinK tlie life of the 
employee uho h admitted to the retired list‘d ] 


S Wha. are llie (s.iiditloiis of axe and wrvleo 
required for obUuniiiK a jieasioii.’ 


IN TIIK sfl’KRANNI'A'l [ON M'ND 
^ NSW !■ a 

Ml lln‘ res'nhii or i caniiiosnuicii employi'ea 
'llu' maMiMiiiii adinisHicii iiL;e is from {o ir> 
\ears 

Inenral)le disensf, in 'i*nii' nl'•tlUlet•M, is sp«‘eltl<*(l 
IS a eanse ot inetiKllnlitj 
\ll brlntm' to the same fund 


Some of lhi‘ loads lia\(“ a pension fund for 
Workmen, to wliieli they all hefonx 
Fjion beiiijt inhniieed to the ooinmiHsfoiK'd 
fitaiTthey ma\ parlieq.ute in the fumt 
Oelienilly speakinjf, laljonTs paid daily and 
weeklv an- not a<lmitt(‘d 

Ves, meiiiber«hip IS y'eiieralh oblliratoiy 


lie eeases to foim a jiiiit of Uk- fund In ^en- 
• •ral, unless ilic disuiissul or resi^nalion waa 
OI, asionial for < rime or discipline, he ro'en u 
pari oi all of Ins pii\ meiUs into the fund 

in "lie or two eoiiifianies lie mayeotiilnue to 
eoniribiite for tlie bcnetlt of his family The 
I’aris Fyons-Mi'diterianeHii and Western Kreiielj 
railroads |.erniii a eonilnuanee m tlie siipemii- 
nnatioii fund in siieh eases 
tieiii rally no obser\ a lions w ere ma<le In two 
or three iiistames indelinile remarks were In- 
diil^'ed 

THK FUND 

It eonsiHta, m ihe nmiority of eases, In the pay¬ 
ment of an Hnini)t\ diirimf liie to the retired 
henelleiar\. :is well as to Ids widow and minor 
ehildreti at his death 

Umujanan Stah HatlTtnnt 

Klgbl years’ inembershifi, except where total 
incaiaieiUition results from wounds or boiltly 
iiinirieH resulting from discharge of duties, in 
wnich easi,* (he right is vested before S years’ 
uieinlierslnp 

Sixty yearsof age is the tlaie for regular retire¬ 
ment. 
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Belffian State Bailroad. 

[Fimd for widows and orphans.] 

1. Husbands shall have been subjected to re¬ 
tentions for at least 6 years, unless the victim of 
accident in Ute discharge of his duties. 

2 In case of such accident, the marriage must 
have lasted at least 1 year. 

Tlie first condition comprehendn granting of 
lieuslonH to minors under 18 years. 

[Reliroiuciit ami n-lief fund for workmen.] 

1. Incapacitation from inflrrnitiesaftcrlO years’ 
1 ‘ontrihution at least 

2 IiicapuclUitioii from wounds or accideuks. 
Ill this <-ase ilie pcnHlon l.s allowed regardless of 
length of lime of contribution 
tffxty years of age. with 10 years’ membership, 
constitutes regular retiring period 

Ildtjian Piomnnal Raihoad 

1 .Sixly-Jive years of age 

2 Regardless of age when incapacitation re¬ 
sults from woundfior accident consefiueiit uimmi 
discharge of dulJi's 

Ton years' mcmbcrshln, in case of Incapaci- 
latioii from sli'kiicss or liillrmlties, regardless of 
age 

Ten years is mintmum sorviee lo entitle to pen¬ 
sion, except in case of inlirmitlea or sickness ion- 
tracted m service. 

French Slate Railruad 

Kifty-Ilve \ cars of age ami 2r) years’ servic«'. 

l‘nriH-L(j(/iiK-Mcditnrnnc(m Radnxiil 

Regular rcliremciit at f>5 years of agc,witli 2 r> 
years' service 

1‘arut (n Orleans Railroad. 

Fifty-five years of age, with 2') years’ service. 

H’esteni French Rnihaad 

1 Fifty-live years of age, with 2.'> years’ .service 
1 2 Anticipated relirenient.granted by the com- 

I pany' at TKJ yi'ars of age, willi 20 years’ service 
I 8. Kellreinents forwoiindsor nreinaflire 111(11 mi- 
I ties, whii'li entitle to the iiumoer of sixtieths of 
' the mean salary whieli constitutes tlic total of the 
jieiision, and wliich is equal to the years ol .service. 

Kafin'ii Finich Ratlrowl 

1 Ordinary retirement, at r>5 y»“arsof age. with 
2-'< years’ service 

2. Aniicipated retirement, granted by the com- 
liaiiy, at 60 years of age. with 20 vi-ars’ ser\ ice. 

8 Discharge retirement, granted at option of 
the company, to servants of any age whom grave 
intinnilles, duly <-outractod, itlaec after 20 years’ 
service oiitof eondition forcontiiiuanccof <iuties 
4 Annual aid, which the council of adminis¬ 
tration can, by decisions renewable after eacli 
j occasion, grant in east's of insnfRcioncy of re¬ 
sources to servants of any age di.scharged for ri'H- 
sons of health, after completing moretlian ISatni 
less than 20 years’ service. 

Southern French Railroad 

Fifly-flvo years of age, with 21* years’ service' 

liVsfcia .iloerian Rndrixul 

Same as Southern French Railroad 

Orent Norllieru Railn<ai/ 

Sixty years of age. except in ciuses of insanity, 
sicknes-s. and kindred infirmities, entitleu to re- 
(irement. 


** 
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.Vfruliviial Kiitlroiul 

[SiHlunUiry fowo ] 

Flf ly-rtvo \ I'HrN of rtffu mill 25 . yi'Hrs'memhurslilj) 
(Ai'lixo fiirro ] 

! Kifix years nf hk<’ mui -V \ oars' mcmher^hln. 

J Ton years' inrnihorslu|), re«anlli s.sof airi'. ni 
i HM- i)f ilisaliilih i<ir i>iiliiiar\ inuso, or of ills 
<•llar^^y not inllfctud as |iiiiusliim-nt 

8 Kix o \ curs' incnilicrs}il|i, rc^ranllcss of nffo. in 
I'ascofilisniillitx contrai'iy 1 in inalarioii.silisdictH 

I l{(■^:llnll^s.s of a>;c m mi-iiil)(.“rslii|> m case of 
wotnnls rccciicil in service 

I i<in> iin h‘"rlin'i<l. 

.'saino IIS loi Mi'rliiioiial |{iiilroa<! 

Sin/iiiii 

Se<leii(ar\ I'ori r, .V> vnirs of iikc ami A'l >ciirs’ 
s.TV ice 

\<'IU e fon e, 'SI \ eiii-, of i«i;e iill'l JO \ etus’ lllelll- 
lielslilli ollh 


9 Umii what rules ia the pension reckoned ' 
(a) Does the \aluo of the aiuminl cinilniniied 
by the benelleiarv to the fund li^oirc in the rule’ 
(6} Do the number of years of scrvii e (itture in 
the rule determining the pension'' 


XiIIk ihltnl S/<|/' li'lill'Kill 

Nceessarv (o liii\ c altaim d in iln - soi x ieo of iIm' 
<•o^l|.any llie av'e "1 '-O \eais 

lli’Hiiii'l l{iulii>ii'l 

sixtv yoars of iiio'ami lo\oiiis’v,.t\iur 

||•”|||||||||IUI Stall h''iili>niil 

Onliiiarih at oO years <tl tie<' him I 'J.'i veins' iiiciii- 
liersliiji 

,\f(>T Id \ ears' im'mber.slu)i alone mi miry eoiidl- 
(loiis III (liMiiiillty eiilille to |H-nsioii 

Fnilainl ''/n/e h’ai/iiiail 

< irdiiiarih at r/i j eai s of uk'' ami ;td \ earn’ mein- 
herslllli 

l/owoas III I ,v/ l{iii/iiiiiil 

I’l'iisioiis are itraiiteil in a ralio of the length of 
sei vice—Irohi 1’ to\ears—based on mean salary 
ol the niciiiber's years of service I'J years,'J.') |»ei 
lent, r. ycais. jr. per ei-nl. |.S yeam, .<5 jaT cell!. 
■Jl vears,[lerieiil, L'.-l years, ,H0 (HTeeiif, 'Jbyears, 
loo pel cent 

I'/sfa/.i IliuliDH'l 

dnlinarv pcn'ion i- obtainable only after 12 
years' serv Ice 

Age ot ineinbcr does tint influence pension 

I’roMsion for disableincnt, providcil first pay- 
1111 nt bus been made to retirenieni fund 

ll'arMi'i - 1 1 ' mill Hatlron'l 

Tell vears’ menibersliip innsl be obUimeil In 
Older to be entitled to a pension Age is not eon- 
hldereii 

AViriiri/m/i Slah: HaUroail 

Ordinarily, at (d years of age. every servant has 
right to [letision 

Olheer Mieunahh* of eoniinnaiiee at duties nmy 
obtain a penHioii alter a years 

<'ll)taltaiKi III Kuliriilil kailron'l 

SniiH' as Norwegian State itailroad 

ii'otinnil ]{<iili<Kiii — Keliif juikI 

Fifty years of age and 2.) years’ service. 

This IS a broad question, and nmy be projierly 
atiswered in ageneralwaj by observing that the 
difrerent roads reckon tlie pension upon onotir 
th(‘ other of the Imaes stated in the questions, for 
the most jiart, the pension Is based on tlie average 
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(<?) In tho pension banoil upon the nmoiuit of 
ftalary tho bciicfIclurY reo<-ivo<l iit tlio Hiiic of hin 
being plHOcil iiiMin the n'tired list or that of the 
10 yeiifH pri'ccoiiiK <liite <»f ri'lireiin’iif’ In this 
case Itnllcate the proisirlion iillnw(‘<l betweiMi ttu' 
amount of tlie limt salarv and the avemge sjilarv 
of the la.st 10 yearn and lliat of the iiension apjih • 

Ing. 


10 Are there minimum and muximiiiii pon- 
fllonu? What are they? 


, salary’ received by the beneficiary during his last 
] 5 years of service, and thisealeulate<l in fractional 
• jiroportlons—a,s. for i‘xample. so many mx tiet lis of 
■ sani salary equHl to the years of service; again, 

' the peiislnii is pronortionate to the Ixmeflciary's 
d CIS LSI ts 111 the fund, also a speidtic peril si, ns, say. 
l()or2.'’i years, of scrviee is lixeil, from which time 
a fracliotial ailowaiicc i.s made, fins fractional 
pmiiorlion isasnfieii tenilis, twelfths, or llllicths, 
us sixtieths 

IliiiHinni SInl/' I-iiiihonil 
Maximum.?.‘t,(XMI, minimum, S.^0 

H/I'finn Shih * 

[Willow’s Hind J 
'liixittimn,$.s() 0 , iiiiiiimiiiii, 

IWorkincn's fund ] 

Mn Mill inn, .'>0 |>i'r <'<-nt of sm),i r>, mid nmsi not 
cxeeerl #.'> 00 , iiiiiiiniiim, $lf> 

lUliJlXh I’rol'IIICKlI h'lllllddd 

MiiMtiiiiin. 7'i pet eeiil of iiveragi' salury lor 
last f) years, miiiiiiiiiin, ffl'-’li 

l>'Uii^h Sliili' IUiiIhki'I 

[Iteialiye in III I iiinm and maximum ] 

I'lisl elass, III i>cr eeiit of a\erai.'e salary for la.st 
■'i years Second ehi's, l(» per i mit of said salary 
for last f) years 

The above is (he lelal i\ e ininimnm 
Maximum, (>(>5 per cent of sani salaiy for all 
heiM'In'liiries 

I'iOh ll Shl/r htllhoiKl 

Mtiinnuni Tli<-r<' e nomniiniiiin Maximum 
IS hasc'd on (liri‘e-loiu(hs of axerage salary lor 
lasi I) veins, and mus( no] exceed #1,-J{)0 

J'di IS- l,i/niis- Unliti I Him III! Kfn!ion<( 

No inniimiini. maximum, 

I'dl l.sin Ihhdiis l^diliiiml 

No miiiitniim, maximiMii, (liree-fourtlisof aver¬ 
age salary 

\l('!il(iii Fiimfi Rdiliddil 

Minimum for employees, Shmi, lor widows, 
Miixinium .slnnilo not exceed 
Kaels show (hat (he aveiage siiiii of .-{7 penshnis 
iKpiidated out of .sirj, m 1 hs7-,nh-h 9, was of 
average salary, or $7.s .so 

Kdsfiiii Finirfi Ritiliiid/I 
(Kegiilar ]>cn.sioii ] 

Ma.ximiiin. forty-sixtieths of average salarx of 
lasto years and Si,'.'(Hi 
Minimum Mamed, $12(}. unmarried, $100 

[.Viitieipated pi-nsion ] 

Maxminm, $l.Uit) 

Minimum it is relalivt', and is Lwenly-lne 
sixlieth.s of sahir\ of last 6 yi'ars 

[Half-pay i>ensioii | 

Maximum, twentx -four sixtieths and $9ti0. 
Mnnnnim, relative, or eighti-eii .sixtieths 

[Half-pay annual relief [ 

Maxiimuii, relative, or seventeen sixtieths 
Minininm, relative, or thirb-en sixtieths. 

Sdulhei 11 F)fiich Railioail 

Maximum, forty sixtieths of salary and $l,ti00. 
Mlinmuiii, not fixed. 
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II h'dilriiixl 

Miixiinniu, ?l,2ii0 


i IrTftl^ ^oilhi HI h'lllhl'OI/ 

j Mhmiiiuih, 

I MinilllHIl). lltHh-llTlnilloil 


Ui ndiouiil 

Maxiliuini Ui'olitic,$t.HH) iiihI i<‘Iiill\o.r<|iia| 
to iiilif-iriitlis o| last salar\ 

Mminui’ii Alisolnlr. 


l/< (fill I I •nil nil l:(Uin.il(l 

'Ilia.' ii' MitkIioiiiiI Kailroii'l 


''ii'iliiiii 

- iiiiio as Ml I l•lloIllll Kailioii'l 


I NltlXIlMllin, liol llVril 

Miiiihmiiii, 1 |ot llvcii 

\>lli' 1 hi III I .shih lull I nun I 

\1a\iiiiinn Can not rxcruil lialfol aNcrnff'' wl- 
. aiv. or salntv ol In-t 'i )i ars of moiiiluTsliiii 
MiMiiiiinii, Hot sia-i 

llnllitiiil Shih Ihiilni'i'l 

Ma E ininni, luo-tliinU of ii\ i snltiri 
Miiiiiiiniii. Hot s|KTi(U'<l 

l‘iillll<lill Stoll Ihlilnulil 

Miixiimim, jMltl, anil I'aii in iio i’uhi- uxi'ocil 
tlirti fonrtlisiit a\<Tatf<-salar\ oi ln'iiolluiary at 
dm.' of Ills rotircninit 
Miniinuin, tuiilrti-nniiio<l 


Ihtiiiiiinii'iii shih Ihiilii’ii'l 

Maxiiniini, hascil on iIm- a\’oraKo .salai\ of (ho 
last \ car of sci\ icc 

Miiiiiiiiim, not s|>cciil<-i|, iiii<lclcrniiMi-<i 
I'lnliind Slnh Ihuhoo'l. 

Ma\imtun Ollicors. 8llu. unlow hikI minor 
I liiliircii, 81tR) 

NJiiiimuiii (tlllocrs, 8.{n, wkIowh atal iniiiorH, 

81 <. 

,\fiii<riiir’J{rrHt Unilnxi'l 

Max iiiiinn, liHi |<cr ‘’cnl of a\ craKo Milary aficr 
■2h \i'nrs’ service, ami not to exeeei'l 81,(410. 

Miiiiiiunii.'i'’) i>ei eeiil of uverai'esalary,granteil 
after 12 years’ service 

1 ixliihi liiitlniinl 

Maximmii Kijuals enure salarv reccivc'l l.j 
heiiellciury In the service, al vva>s limited (of-j ino 

Minlinniii K'HinN one-fourth of salarj 

lloo'oic-1 IImill Rittlnuiil 

Maximum. 82,100 

Miiiiainiii. none 

f'finutiiinia hr Kntiii'ol'l Rdilniml 

Nciiher maxinnim nor mnnminn 
Untkaid Radroml 

Maxiinnm, ffO per cent of 87‘20 

Minimum, :t0 per cent of last nnitnalsalary. 
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11. Is the omployoe admitted U) the benefits of 
the fund before reaohinK the age or the period 
rcoulred by the rule? 

(a) In CHs<?of volinitar\ reNignation? 

In oasc of dlsmisHal? 

(cj III rase of HickiieHs or disability coiitraeted 
In tne serviec’ 

(d) In CJU^e of HickiU“w or disability contraclod 
out of the line of duty? 

12. How in the four above hynothetieal in- 
stanee.H nrcthe benefits determliusr If the rule 
eonsistH in tlie abandonment of an ainoiiiit by 
th<‘ beneficiary, how Is the amount ealeiilated'^ 


Oriental Railroad. 

I Neither maximum nor minimum. 

I (Consensus of expression is In the negative. 


No Sometimes is reimbursed on aia'ount of 
deposits In the fund 
No. 

Not ilireetly, but is generally allowed afU-r a 
definite jterlod of serviee, sa> 10 years 
It is not cUHtomarv, and is never allowed .save 
fnr wry exceptional cases 

nniiiinrinn Slnh Raibond 

Inenpaeitation oeeaslone<l bv vvouiuis or taidily 
injuries received in service, before H >ears’ nar- 
llelpaiion in fund, enlitie.s to a nonsion eijual to 
:?') per emit of tlie last salary, if tills share does 
not reach 9^0 the pension increased to that 

HlllOllIlt 


lii'hium Stall’ Raihi>a<t 

in first two cases (he worknnm loses lu.s nglibs. 
lienee tliere is no rule pmisioii is alloweil 
whether sickness lias l•el'Il condaeted in or out 
of service 

IUl‘!iiin Proi'iiirutl IihiIk'ikI 

< Uie-f'irtj -(iflli of average salar> bu last j ears 
innltijilled b\ nniuber of yi'ars in tlie fund 

IhniiJi Shtti' Railroad 

in ease of iiitiTiiiityor sH'kness eoiUracted in 
service la'fore the ord’inary nniiiinmn of 10 \ears, 
bciicilciary obtains tlie pi'iisjoii grunted for 10 
veins' service 

Einplovee who hands m his resignation, or is 
I ilisiiiissed because of aihaiieed age, intinnities, 

I or siekiiess ciiiitraelcd oiit'ule of service or iin- 
I der parlicnlar circiinistaiK es (such as change of 
i jMisitioii outsblc of laanclies, or sup|iressi.in of 
iKistl, befon- HI years’ but after f> yea!><’service, 
lias a right (o tla* restitution of the entire deposits 
in llie fund 

Pai i>^- Li/oiix- }f( ilifi I iniicau Railroml 

((f,/),andd) Tlie retentions made m view of 
ret ireineiit are reimbursed in ea{utal, \v iibont in¬ 
terest, when tliere is no js'iision 

(c) Tlie pension is ealeiilateil on thesanie bashs 
as (he regular retirenieiil, that is, at tlie raU'of 
2 per cent of average salary for eaeli of tiio sears 
in service, eountmg for tiie retirement, and which 
liave lieen subject to leteiitions 

J^irix to Oiicanx Railioud 

Vieinnsof aoeidciits, wlion the same ot'casion 
eoiuplele di.sability to work, reieive a pension 
tliai can not be less than $80. 

Il'oftra Finii-h Railroad. 

Ill eases (a) and (fi) the return of (ho little su- 
jK'runiiuatam book is tin* only regulation for the 
reekoiiing In ea.ses (o) and (d) the pension in¬ 
cludes a number of .sixtielh.s eijuul to tlie years of 
servici- 

Kaxtn-n French Railroad 

in the four hypothetical cases the acquired 
rights are liquidated by reluiburscmenta of aver¬ 
age sum of retentions made on ugenfawilary and 
de[>osited in fund, said retentions being increased 
by accumulated annual interestat the rate guar- 
aiiieeil liy saving fund of Tarls to its depositors. 

Imli'peiidentlyofsald reimbursement, which is 
I a rigid, infirmities or sickness contracted in serv- 
1 ice are recognized byavoluntarycompanyallow- 
aiice trom Inc anticipated pension, half pay. and 
i annual relief, or at lea.sta8ura, once given, which 
is great or small according to circumstances. 
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13. Huvc the lieira of u Ueiiefloiary, ilceca-Jiii 
before the ntJht U) a pension huH iteenied, iin\ 
nghtsto tlu- [lajmentN iiiii'le bv (be ta lielicinrv ’ 
May this rit’lit lake the .shape of a peli.sioii for 
a term of yt urs or that of a hiiin of money to he 
paid? 


14. How is the pension or ihi.s sum of money 
(“ulculated in the following liv|H)thelical eitscs 
(u) If (Ufeastd wiLs marrien witli cliildren 
(M If decea.sed wa.H married without children 
(cj If deceased was a widower with children 
(d^) If deceased was a widower without chll- 
dren, or a bachelor, 


HVnfcni Algrria Jiatimul. 

Tile pension is compt>»ed of a certain number 
of fiftieths of a^erage salary of ilie last ti vears 
equal totlie niimlwrof vearsof service, without 
exeia-'ding thirt\ -three flftielh.s 

\li'i nlioiKil /i(n/r<ai</ 

\ pt'iiMon allowance based on year* of serviee, 
lisinuly ill nll'i \ears 

Itelentioiis are refiiiKled w hen loss than or It) 
\(‘ars' service, and for climatie sickness. It is 
same for most of the Italian coiiiiwules 

l‘i>ilii4jitl ''litif UailriHuf 

Volunlury resifmalion Heiiellelar\ lias tho 
right to rclmluirHeiiienl to tlie e.xleiit of two- 
tliinis of sums be deposited in fund 

In ease of dismivsal he call <lraw all of said 
de|M.si.s 

111 ease of mllnnilv or sickness eoiilraeled in 
serMi'e or out, employee Is allowed to make Ills 
riKhl k-s'd 

Slut’ {{aihiMul 

hisinissal or resijfmitloii Kmphnees lose all 
riktils 

hillrmities or sickness l•on(rue^ed outside of 
seiviie If he has served 10 years, he oiih ban 
the rigtit of restilutioii of lh<' lelelilioiis he lias 
deposited, without interest 

If lie has served less limn lOyears. lu' receives 
a pension In a purlieiilar manner 

l/o.Moi/' Hnxl Riiilroitil 

henclieiaiies vvltii leas Ilian 0 years’ service 
w ho are eomjiolled liy sickness to leave the serv- 
i< e receive a temiHirary sulisldy winch can not 
e\(eed (he annual salary at the time of retire- 
meiit 

llios<ia’ \'i(iiiiii Hdilnxid 

Voluntary resikiialioti InllrmiUes eonlraeled 
outside of service, two-thirds of ills deiioslisare 
letnriied to him 

Iiilirunty orslekiieas eontructed in serviee Ile- 
eeivcH pension equivalent to six-lenlhs of Ids 
siilarv when iie lias not served I’O years, after 20 
years, [leiisuin is h\edaeeordingtoKeneral rules 

The loregoiiiK remarks euihody tlie prevailiiiK 
practices witli ('ontiiieiital roiuls as appileable to 
(Ills qiu-stion 

Wlnle there isn dlllerence iii the i»riirUees of 
(he ditrereiit <onipanies iu (his relation,it call 
he siifelv premised that, in nine eases out of ten, 
ttii- w idow and minor i-liililreii receive the la-ne- 
lieiary'srights, iu vaiying iiroixirtions 

The lieirs (airtu ipale iii some cases, an<l in 
others the mother and futlier profit hy reversion 

The ehiidreii must he minors, the period of 
minority liaviiiK for a inaximuni, with the vari¬ 
ous eonijianies, the years from i:i to 1«. the inter¬ 
est of such minors termlnatniK upon their reach- 
ink the maximum age, upon marriage, or at 
death 

Tlie widow must have heeii married for a defi¬ 
nite miiriher of years before the benefhiary's 
deatli, she must not marry liim after his retire¬ 
ment, and marriage w lieii he lias reached ad- 
valu ed years also precludes lier rights 

Ttiesc rights involve pension and Indemnity, 
and restitution of deposits, respectively, accord- 
lag to clriMunstances. 

An abstract of answers of two or llirec repre- 
wntative Europt'an companies to lids question, 
given below, reflect the general status 

Bdijian SttUe Ratlrtnul 
[Pension and relief fund.] 

Widow’s pension is calculateil according to the 
first Ifi vearsof contribution at ilio rate of 20 per 
cent, either of average salarv for tlie last 3 years 
(if death was caustsd by sickuess), or the last 
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15 (a) In oaseof Ihcdoath of a beiH'fioiHry ftflor 
beiatf placed on tlic letircd list ih die pension 
acmured by him revertible to lii« wnlou- iiinl 
children, and m wlmt proportion''’ 

(6) Doe« the ri^rht of tne wnlow exist wall- 
out rcKard !<• the date of the marriage with the 
deceased? 

(c) J)oes the right of the whIoav cotalmie in 
case of new marriage? 

(d) I)<H*s the right of the children exist in die 
case of children of the widow of a beneficiary the 
Issue of a previous marriage? 

16. Arc the pensions afforded liy tlie funds noii- 
Iraiisfcrable and nonliable loseizure’' What legal 

E rei autlons will bo necessary to render them non- 
able to seizure? 


salary (if dentil was result of woumls or accidents 
during service): 1 per cent is added for cat'h year 
<tf parlieijiHlion above 15 years 
lyossthan 1') vears I’l'iision is ostablisheti ac¬ 
cording to the duration ol the admissible coiitn- 
biitloii. in jiroportioii to tlie indivisible sum of 15 
vu'urs. in adding 10 per cent of the last salary, 
without, however, cxcce<ling 20 jier cent of the 
l>rineipu] 

In case of wounds received (luring service, or 
in ciis(‘ of accidents, the sum is increased to 10 
p(‘r cell! 

Hegiiinted as above, tlie widow’.s pension isin- 
crca.scd'2 per ('(‘lit of the salary Inkeii us a basis 
lor encli cliild under l.i, nr if infirm, or for father 
and mother, without this ini'rease exceeding the 
Slim total of 10 Jut cctil 

Kor ail orphan, (lirce-lifths of the pension the 
iiiotluT (lr(‘W, or whicli hIic woiild have been en¬ 
titled to (Iran 

For'2 orphans, the lohil of (Ins iiensioii. 

For cacn oipliaii bcAoiid itiis ncn.sion in- 
iTOascs Id ‘2 jier ccnl ol (heal I'lage salary for tlie 
last:{ vears, or of (he last sji lui \, according to cir- 
I'limsinnccs, ilhoiil cxcccdnig 10 jut ccnl 
I’ciisnuiof faihci and mother is regulated on 
same hasis 

If dcci'ased bi'ixdK lury wasa widonct without 
cliildicii, or Miigli', tlicrc H nothing more to be 
done All 1lu‘ sum leninliH in tlie fund 

Miiiimiiin of w ido\\’s pension is iii cAciyease 
liKed at il21 a Near, and the ma\inniiii is;!;l per 
celilof Ihesalaiy whicli serves as a basis for the 
liijindalioii, if iti'cre aic no children, t! per cent 
of tlie same salarv wlicii llicro arc 5 ctnldreil or 
more,and in ctlliei case an animal sum oi $:t20 

,s'/r(h h’ULbd'I'l 

The Sinn of (lie licposiis is eiilirelv leimbiirsed 
to the w idow and cliildreii 

S<iiilliiiii Fiiiirh l\'/ii!ioiiil 

In every case the wnlow who fiillills tiie two 
Pond 11 ions exacted has a right to halt ol the n'lni- 
bursmnciil niad(‘ b\ tlu‘ hu>-ltaiid il (he latter has 
dcposiK'd loi 15 jears it he deposited loi more 
(Imn 15 \eais slie receues a pension eiinnl to 
(weiilA-iiine one liundred ami twi'iiiietlis ot the 
HVenige nnlary<Innng the lastO vears' service, if 
these last .vears of dejiosit dal not excei d twenty- 
nine one hundred and (weiitieths 

Jif/'i iiludKi! I,'<iih/ni<l 

To (he widow With minor I'hildreii, Ihiee- 
foiirths of the pension ot (he agent, without 
minor ehildren, three-fifllis. (o ih«' minor or- 
plians. one-half if llu're aie ‘2 m more, one- 
fourth If only 1 

iruiMiu'-l a/o/ci h'dili'Mnl 

In lirsl. liv]>o(liesis Widow receives half of the 
sums deposited by the deeea.sed, lla* o(li(‘r half 
goes to tlie minor ehildren 
Second hvpothc.si.s Total of sums dei-ositeil re¬ 
vert to the widow 

Third li>polh('sis All the deposits of tlie de¬ 
ceased are'given to Ins minor children 
Funrih hypothesis T)ie nearest lelations can 
claim half ot tlu'Mimsdeposited on (lie }>roof that 
they are m absolute need of it. 

(feiierally, yes 


'i’he miirriagin geneially sjieaking, must iiave 
taken place irom ‘2 to 5 years previous to the 
iKjuidiitloii of tbedeei'ased lienelieiary's pension. 

Wnlithe French eomimnies, ve.s Willimostof 
the other companies, no. 

No 


(iciierally. they are nontransferable and non- 
liable to seizure In exceptional cases where 
transfer and seizure are admitted, it can not ex¬ 
ceed a speclflc amount, the universal tendency 
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17 Js tin- iM'iM'rtcmry who mnv ho cntitlod (o.t 
IH'iisioTi jnitlioH/t“(l (oroHiiiiulf It iiito a'•iini of 
inoiu'y for mimciimif iJi-a'-lu-apllal Intnl oi 
u Inch lie may liavu (li(‘ tm omc ihinng his life, 
and at his (|(‘alh re\ert to his heir'' 

IH Jii tile nfliniiatni' upon liat hu'is \soiil<l 
the tniii.sference of the life nensiuii into a <'apllal 
sinii or into an ineome witneapital reser\ecl hr 
ni]< ulate<r 

I'J In the fieyatne, \\ hat h tlie iirmcipul reason 
for <leelniin^' to inin'lonti the life iiu-onie at tin 
ilesiie of the heiielielarv ’ 


JO Ma\ the heiielii iar\ 111 III' ell I rv into ser\ • 
lie or lit im\ nine hefore Ills retireiiieiiI make 
• hi la rat loll ot 111 ' 1 nielli loll (o niipli his ih'j.o'i(.. 
to (he < oiisliiution ol a lih - iii< onn' \villi 11n- eapi- 
lal alieiiati'd or |o an iiieome mih tin- eiipital 
ies(‘l \ eil’ In • a'e of 1 111 ' 'lei laia lloli olH e iilaiie 
1 ' !! h \ <'il OI Ilia \ II ln' moditieii h\ lh<' l)enelieiiir\ ’ 

Jl .Mill llie hi iielieian at aii\ lime ha\e (In 
o)i|i(iii tif ie<[iiiiini; III 111' reliii nieiil a •niolal 
'Um t lie einil \ ,1 leltl ot I lie tile pel I'loll ’ 

'JJ ttlln I 111,in llie peii'ioii <l<'imeii in .pie'iioii 
No 'lo| Its • I|iii\al<'iil in No |7 iiia\ the fiitel 
1 nil I mio iiiii oihi I eni;iii;emeiil w illi il' tn'iii - 
lieiain '’ 

2.1 WoiiM II 'en'itil\ alTect Ili<‘ <'a'C‘ il a pai 1 <•! 
llie pavllielll' a In I Sllh'l'lle' \\e|eileVo(e<|(ii|lie 
fiiinlinj; of a • apila I ol 'a \ intr' w hose ni-eiimiila 
lion uoiiM lari’iil in aihlition lo (ho peii'ion 
III "ii'atloiiol a 11 OMlii' 1 apltal |o he relnriud 
lo , In heiii’lienine'' 

2l i 1 alhnnativeh , lio« 'lioiihl llll' oiMim he 
areoiiipli'lied' I’li'lei \\ hnl (omlilioii' aini at 
«hat f>erio<l should It he leluiind to iln- heiie 
lielurie.s" 

2') \ie tin le an\ •aliel O'liiark' lo make i oli- 
eeniinj; the liahilih ol the iiiinls |o ihe heiir- 
lieiarU's" 


iK'ing amont»nlU’OTni>anle>i tojiroleef (he annuity 
ill favor of the heiie(ieiar\ 

.''tatutor\ provisions. ro\Hl deerees, and othi'r 
remilationw MTve to offer ample prohs llon 
(lenentlli, {‘uumuitatlmi 1' not aiithorizisl 


1 111 '<|iiest loll Is forall pra<-lieal purposes. <|is. 
|io'ed of h\ the answer to the ne\i )>ree<Hliiig 
'|iies||on 

The niiswer <if ime lepre't nlatiNeeomfiany will 
ainph set forth tin' KeinTal senlimelil 111 this 
relation 

I'ltn-- 1 i/nii' ilift 11 'llll’III RiiiIi'ki'I 

'I he iiiajoi ii\ ol III'' 'laiT iiavin^' no oHier r<- 
.soiiri'e Ilian llie [lensioii, ainl Mil' redm ing h\ 
one halt their salarii‘s. i^n ing tln-m no itnne itinii 
the hare neees'iiries, tIno ar«' nlloweil the most 
eoinfoj table eomlK loii' h\ uhleli M l' iieeeHsarv 
to live till the lime of tin ir reiiremeiil It is to 
ill'I ire thi' iinlepeinh'in e, and logo e t liem e\ er\ 
seenril\ |io"ihle, lhal Mu' conipany lias lepelli'd 
lln‘ I <aiimutalion ol Mie lif<' aniinih 
liiMierally, no Tin' <|ne'tlon of eoniiiinlalloii 
goi • ni'I Ills point sH\e in one or twoinslanees 


'••■Iieralh no 1 Ins feal lire is liirgi-l\ • on I lolled 
lo llie 'im'tioii (if < onn inialioii, already dis 
( ll"ed 

<ien<'ral!\, no 


'I III' 'iiieslioti isansw’erod only 1>\ the Western 
Kreiieh Kailroad, width states‘that the sa\iiigM 
.'lion Id he HI < (infill mil \ with the hi w ' a in I regii- 
IhIioh'oI (In- .•'tale 'Uperaiiiiiialioii fund II Is 
jiraeliealh answered in the preceding ({uesliotii- 
Meiieralh, none 


KhMiriH l V OK THK. KI'ND 


2<I Id) is (lie fund pro\ lde(| h\ nueiuion.i Iiimh' 
from the '.ilarv and pa\ ol the iH'iielieiaries’ 
ill) lioes u leeene he'ides a <-011(0111111011 on 
the part ol the coiiiiano <*r tln' rminagemeiit 
(Ihese retentions ainl 1 outnhnl ions lieing (>lai'ed 
at interest 1' 

(<•) Has It oMmt resoiirM', gifh. lines ,.(( ■ 
What are the\" 


Ifiiiii/ifinii .yfiiti liiulnxt'f 

I'lind IS provided 

1 lij relenlloiis on salarn's 

.’ By fines im|iosed oii i>auiei|>anls 

I BymonlhI\ eoiitnhiiiions made h> theiiov- 
tiiimeiil, which are e<|ua] to (he sum’ of repm- 
lioiis made on einplovees 

I By legaeiesand •loniidons which are given 
h\ evcrvhodv 

■' Bv retniiis resulting from jM'iisioii-fuml in- 
v<''tmentH 

■''lull il/ HiIi/iidh liiuhiiful 
[Fund for widows ainl or|<haiis.] 

Fund is provided for b\ reteiiiion.s on oftcers 
and eranlojees regularly Immed and salaried by 
the piiblle treasury 

The fund I'un not be supplied by the public 
(reasurv 

(Feiihion ainl ndief fiiin! for workmen.] 

1 Ketention.s on >^Hla^les 

2 Fixed annual subsidy from administration 

H Entire satarv of workmen on leave of ab- 
sein e, for 1 month at least 

4 Half the aalary of workmen absent on ac¬ 
count of siokneBB, etc., for 1 monthat most. 
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5. For flake of disclpliin* and ptmlshment, 1 
roouth’fl salary at most 

6. Donations, legacies, gifts, and divers pro¬ 
ceeds, which are flniall, 

Belgian Prtmnrml Bailroail. 

Following provisions 

1 Anijuai 1 per <‘Piit retentions on salaries (if 
parueipanls, whether imuiarried, (1iv()ree(l. or 
widowers, without eiilldren 

2 Annual f) per cent retention on salaries of 
married parlieipants.wldowers, or thosedivoreed, 
having one or more children 

H A i>revions deduction on all iiierease of snl- 
iiry during ilie first two months 
1. Gifts and subsidies of the eomjiauj 

Retentions uiid fines iinpostsl for disciplinary 
clia.sli.senicnt 

6 Of int(T(“sts prodnced by tlic capitals of tlie 
fnnd.iiml, fhi'case occurring, of premiums which 
lire the result of eertain invesiments 

7 From tlie increase of one-lmlf per eent on 
llie retention, when the hiishntid h from 10 hilfi 
\ ears older than ttie wife, of 1 jier eent if the dif- 
fi'reiiee is inori'than Ifiiears, and of li perei^nl 
if over 20 'file retention |s inereas(>(i oiu'-haif 
per cent for caeli fi vears at>o\e 20 

S Tile annual siijiplenKmUirN retention of 1 
per cent on tlie salaries of murrie<l agents is ro- 
latinsi (inntig the lapse of time e(iual to lliatof 
their parlieijiation as haoiielors, widowers, or 
divoreeii wituout ehildrim 

DantnU State Haihoad. 

Kolloning provisions 
i Keietitions on sahirie.'* 

1 Adminislration's eoiilnluilion 
.1 Interests and (irolitson fund seenniies 

I'ltiich State Itathod'l 
Kollowing provisions 

1 Fi.ve<l T) jier cent monthly retention on fixed 
sjilaries, and b\ a retention of the tlrst twiOftii of 
same salary at tune of first aii|Kiintmeiit, or in 
cave of roinstiitenieiil, and on tin* first twelfth of 
all ulterior increases 

2 Admililstratioii siibsidi e<|iial U> a per cent 
retention on .salaries 

.! By proceeds of fund investments 
I By gifts of djlTereiit kinds, or the supple¬ 
mentary Hiibsidles inriilslKsl by (he administra- 
iion 

a By (he bnlanec of tines imposed upon the 
eoiiiinUsioned stair an<l not dislnbiiied for relief 
b\ December :il 

Po] IK- I.i/nnu-Meditn ranean Rni/road. 
Following provisions 

1 Moiitlilv t per ('em retention on .salaries (in 
iKsy, »fvi2.o-ii m 

2 Monthly administration .subsidy of ('«per(‘ent 
on tho.se hularies (in I^ny. ?722.twi 47) 

I'roeced.s of investments of fund aeeriiing 
iioiii the retentions and subsidies (In 1889. 
ifT'Vi.y.Xt 22) 

Wrut/ni hnir/i Rnthoad 
Kollowing provi.sions 

1. Company endowraents, ti per cent on sala¬ 
ries. and a fluni equal to the first twelfth of all 
increase on sjime 

2 I'roeeeds of fund investments 

3 Voluntary gifts, and fines imposed on staff. 

Eojilern Ftench Railroad 
Following provisions- 

1 By an obligatory monthly retention of 3 per 
eent on fixed salaries 

2. By monthly allowanee of eompany equal lo 
8 per eeiil of amount of salaries subject to reten¬ 
tions 

3 By gifts and legacies made u> the fund. 

4. By proeeedfl of Investmenfc made of the 
fund’s diBimsable sums. 


<« 
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Si)ui/i<Tn hYdui) KniiroaU 

Followuiff provwiojis 

1 TIm'o iM‘r <‘om on salaru ' 

2 N(» contribution by compiini 
No rcNiurccH boiidcs n'toniton*- 

H'lMiiii .l/'/irm /i*ni/r»Mi4 

{< 1 ) \\‘s. .t |HT cent of (lie ‘irtltirics 
[h) Ciimiiuiu’s <h‘|.osit e<|nHN r«-(*‘ii(ionE on 
siilaricv 

I f t (ilftMUol IcKHcies iiukIc (o tlic fiiinl 
iiiml yoilhnii txinlivni/ 

I Itcii-ntions on Milariesof $^|(N) uikI less $-100 
luiil al>o\c. JJ per cent, ninler jino, li>ereent 
(’oMipanj ’.s<le|>osii o<]iih1h retentions 
j .1 InllTeht on ilis{><isa1i]e fnixl moneys 

Follow mi; provihioiiv 
101 Yes 
</.i Yes 

ii'i I'roeec'ls of entrance iicki'ls to Hintioiis, hs 
vv I'll as j'ifts and IcKaeies 

I I llJIftlll 

same |iro\ islons a.s Meri<lional llallroad 
Sirili/ lidihiKtil 
Follow iny |>ro\ ision.s 

I Froeei-ils i,f ordlnar\. :5 j>en cnl. find exira- 
oidinari, !» |>«Teent, retentions 

Monthly eoiitnhntimi hv administration, 
e'talil|slic<| on basis of retentions 
i (lifts and IcK'aeies 
t I’rocei'ds from fund iinestmeiitK 
' ■> I’roceeds front Nile of tickets in stalii>ns 

' a Ml other |iroceeds w liK li o.uld effect it li\ 

V irtne of (he approMil ti\ (he tio\(‘rnn'ieiit 

Siiilt Iitiih'iiitl 

1'ollowinLt [irovislons 

I Fhe niT cent retention on salaries 
’ K'liial eontrihntion b\ eonifamy 
1 Interest on fund linestnieiit.s 
t Half of receipts of tickets in stations 
• Cifts and legacies 

IhiUiUi'l Stuh lOtihiiml 

i<(i Yes 

ih) le) ^ es '1‘he hoard of (KllnlniKiratiotl 
<1isi«ises of the excess in the relief fnnil (Jeii- 
eralK this excev,s iv ileposftcd in tin* pmislim 
fnml 


I'lirliKjiiixt .'^liilr A’df/rore/ 


id) Yes 
i/il Yes 
o) Yes 
ai interest 


All the I apital r>f tin- fund 


placed 


I\>'in}iniu4i7i Sliil/ Hnilnid'l 


(</) tes 
[h] Yes 

(c) V's, b\ lines, IcKHi-ies, ami ilonatioiiH 
Fm^nud Ruilrtutd 

(«) Yes 

(h) ’rheSUitefctnaninleeMacertHin contribution 
to the fund for ten jears 
(cl Yes, the interest on llie funds loaned, pro- 
< eeds of fines, etc 

Sl'tnanv-linxt Jiailrood 

I Retentions made on salaries of benefimuncs. 
J Annual contributions by the company 
H I’nK'oedsof fines 
1 interest on fund moneys 
a Moneys rei’elved from sales of unclaimed 
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27 (If) Is (Ih“ inumuii iin>|'<>rniiiuil to 

)lu‘|>iiy <ir Hjtliincs <>t the bi'iiclK-iiirics’ Wlint iv 
llu' proporlioir 

{!>] Docs (lie iii'c i)t Ihc hciiclicliiiy (ikuic hi 
llxiiiK the Hiii'Miiit ot tlu' retention ’ 

(c) 1)0 murrieil nnd miikIi- i>*i\ (he smno asscss- 
tnenf' In the ncKiitne, uhiit isttu‘<iilTereneo'' 
(il) Doe.s II lieHelK iiirj w liose .s}i]iir\ or |u\y is 
increased reiiiin to (tie Iiind a imil of .mkIi'iii- 
(Tease" \\ lial is the aiiioiini of such i|nota’ 

2H (a) Is the inter\entiou of (lie coininin> or 
the administration (tiaduite) eoiiferreo Ia h 
K raut ol eaiatal once Ki't'H''* 


{!>) <Hhrruis(‘. iloes itie company reluin lothe 
fund ji Slim proportional to that winch is r<-(aincd 
from the pay? What is this proportion/ 


20 What per emit of the amount of salaries do 
(he united [laymeiils li\ the company and the 
bcnelieiaries amount to? 


frelKht and articles found (expenses due the 
company being deducted). 

6. Amount of pensions and mielalraed relief 
after fen years 
7 Gifts. 

Vit^fiild Jiailroad. 

1 Itelentions on salaries 

2 Annual ileposKs liv the eompaiiy. 

:t Amoiinls receiver^, account of iinctHime<l 
merchandise. 

I By a remuneration olTered to the eoiiipanv 
by (lie municipality of the city <»f Warsaw for the 
eon 1 1 ol of (tie roceipt.s of ciistom-house lax 
^ By ileposits of retentions on salaries belong- 
liiK to iiiioeeiipl<-(l jiositloiis 

ti cif 1 i(ini<i Jidtlrijit'l 

1 Ki'leiilioiis on salaries 

2 Company eoiilrifuites SsO.tMH) aiuiiiulh 

t I'roceedsof lines ami uiielaimetl orforKotteii 

articles 

,\('I II > (/Ktll Shth Raihoiul 

1 CoutnJiutloiis of lieiielieuiries 

2 Stfite contribiilioiis 

I ')iiii-linuiti-h'.iil'<i'olil RnilromI 

1 Con tnl ml lolls of bi-iielieuiries 

2 Company eoniiiluiiioiis 

(lnlliiiiil l\’(ti!ioiiil 

I Anniml iiss(.n>.ii!ciiIs on lui'iiibcr- 
'2 liiitintion |c(' eliarm'd tieu iiiembi'i-s 

Clteilor deposits at the Itiio n| iiicr<-tise of 
salai i(‘s 

1 Biiirs impose d on iiiciiibn•• 

/> Cm liiiiiie<l ai lich's 

(■ Current iiiteii'si o| a i .ml i ibutioii l.\ the 
eompain, winch hiiiiKs <• per «ent of the .siiin 
nlloufd 

Cj(./(/ii/ Ixiiilnxhl 

[Subsidy fund ] 

I'll No 

(/'I Compiim ilcposits 7,') pet cent of the I per 
cent retentions oil salailesof participants in the 
iieeideiit fund 

(ieiieralh. (tie retention is a (ixed, nmforiii, 
laMeentage rule, il is hNo hased on a maximum 
am] uiiiiimiim salary stamhinl 
fieneially, no 

Cciienilly. yes 

Koi (In- most jiart, \<'s 


CoinpaiA ora.limnisiiHluui itUerveiilioii isgcii- 
<Tall\ eoiifeinsl 1j\ a (ixed iiiolilhh or annual 
di'posit Tlierc are possihlv two orthiee road.s 
wliere capital onei' ki'i'U rcfiresents said inter- 

\ entiou 

Foi (he most, part (he amoniil de))Osited hv (he 
e.unpaiiy or mfminisiration is in <‘xeess of (lie. 
perceiilaK*' <>f re(eiiii<iiis .m .salaru's of heiietieia- 
iies, aKUin, it is eipial, and saul deposit also is an 
amount suffleient to make the united deposits of 
eom[)any and heiielieiHries rea<-h a fixed total. 

Stall- i>/ Hi'li/iiiiii ii’<if/roud 
[Pension and relief fund for uorkmmi ] 

From isso to IHH4 tliesi- united deposits varied 
from t 99 to f) 07 per cent of the salaries paid, of 
which 3 71 to 3 75 per cent was provided by the 
or.linary retention 

Bflifinn PioviiH-iol Riulnxuf 

10 (iH p(‘r cent 

Daiiinli Stair, Railroail 

First elasti, about 10 per cent, second class, 
atioiu 74 i*er cent. 
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l^in*- Mrdifen nitron Knili'mii 
Tun iK*r ♦•♦‘Ilf (In IfWy. ' 

I'lini' fo (hhonit HmlriMul 
I'cii jK'r ci-nt 

HVs/fUii h'lriidi h'dilrnO'l 


't 1 |kT cutil 

Fut-l/iii Fi’iith h'oiliixKl 

KlfVUll piT l-om > (»T COIH l>\ lllr U’lllpHIU 
Hiu! ,t jii'f I'otn !)\ tln' licm’ili'itiiii’' 

'^Hit/niii t-'nth/i 

11 70 |>i'r uciit 

UVa^mi Ahimn h‘'ulri)ii>l 

I I ti |)('i I'l'til 

liiiol \in<limi l\(tilir<ii/ 

('nnlnlitllloii nl ))<'IM-Il(-Iiit\ H'tdi’d Id tliiil III 

< i)nii>(iii\ fDriii-« ti tniiil of Ti j)iT cciil forlhotlix 

< Ihsh hik) J per I out for lliu kci-oiuI cliis-^ 

U' I ulliiirill 
10's) p<'r < 1 111 

^litllh 11 (in/'III l\'>tlliiHlil 


III 'A\ p, r I l•llI 


''o limn lliuhoii'l 


‘I 'ill p< r I Dill 


\ii/lnimii l{'ii/ii> vl 


•iMi pur,Din 


Hn/I'iiid ^hili /i'ij(/;o(o/ 

I .if pur 1 Dili 

l’iii(iu/ii'K/ dull h'liihii'iil 

!• n D ]>Dr I'D III, willioiit I IK liKlliijf duposlts iiui.Id 
f'lr riKiK Ilf iiiDinlM-rHlnp 

1 ixli/ln lioilroiid 

Miiiiiniiiii pDrcDiitaK*-' I'* I piT <-unl niiil Hid 
iimvniuuii 0 por cfiit Tlic hvithku pur uuiit lius 
not liuuii Ki'Dii 

If ii"“iw I " mm /''iilni'iil 

\liollt I 1 p< I < Ulll 

\m III i;mii ■''Inh A'cu/fori«/ 

h U D pDl < Dill 

< '/iiiiitmiim-hi'li'i (il'l Hndronil 

l-'UD iiDriDiil 




Nmu pur 1 Dill 


30 In addition to the uniform roieniion from 
the pay of the bcnuhciarlu'i, are t(iu\ aiithonzud 
to make additional paviiiuiitH with a viuw of oh- 
taiimiK from the lund hiaa ial advanUiKea m Hid 
shaja' of inercaaed jiciisions, Huved-up uapital, oi 
other' 


Oiiinliil IhtiJioiid 
[SuIhIi)) filliil ] 

Ten per emit 

With the majorit> of uompanicflnosneh author- 
itvorprivlluf,'!! uxiwta The Daiilnh State Railroad 
aliowH a muiiiherof the suuond uliihuto pay lliu 
aasesHmenla of the iiiumlaTH ot the first class and 
ihuruhy wuiire the peiisirm of (lie latter uIhsh In 
liiu I’aris to Orleans Railroad fun<l, the metulx'rs 
have the riKht h) iiUTuiiKe their own resources 
made bv the de}s)8ita, whether m the |K;nalon or 
saving /niid. 


I o—voi, XVII—01— 0'-> 
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In the pension and relief fund of the Belj?ium 
State Railroad employees whose impHire<l health 
(ibllKes them toaecept a lower position and salary, 
or <’auscH their temporary removal, inav make 
voliintar>pnymentsthatwn!sufflreton‘tain their 
onifinal membership rifThts in the fund The 
Wostcni Frenoh Railri^d fund permitsof addi- 
llonal depo-sitsin the sup<‘ranmmtion fund, with 
a view loIncreasiUK the beneficiary’s inoorac or 
hiH reserved capital These are the >mlv exeep- 
^ , tions to the rule of nonautlionzation 

.51 .yrc ther<‘ any other observations to niuki' (fencrallj, no One or tuo eoinnanios Indulire 
resjK'cUiijf the resources of the fund’' in generalities, their remarks lacking material 

relevancy 

()R<i-\NI/.A'ri()N AND WOUKfND oF THE Kt'Nli 


.52 D the pcnM<in lund workcil c\('liisuci\ by 
llic iiianagcincnt o| the cotiipatu. or are tlie hen- 
cliciaries included m the working" 


:5.5 (f lilts intervention of ilic Itcncliciarics isbv 
nieaiis oi a delegation, uliul i.s (lie metliod ol (lie 
forilliltloM of tile delegulioii” l>i> (he ilelegates 
parlieipate 111 tlxiiig the eoiulil ions ol meiiila’r- 
sliip: 111 lixing tlie <|noia of conlriluition, in de- 
tertiiiniiig till* niiioiiiits am) dalesoi the peii.sion, 
in regulating the ai'i'oiints with the lienelieianes 
whose position is [ueinaliirelv lived hy reasnii oi 
dismissal, n'sigiiatioii, or by other leasoiis, m 
emploving tlie disposabh' fiiiuls' 

:51 (o) How ar<' (In- doposalde luiids placed ' 


(/)) Does the eoinpatn oi inaiiagetm-iil ace<-pl 
the resi>oiisibilit\ oi the .said lund' oi does p 
gnaraiiteoa tixeil nileri-sf’ 

(e) In tlu* attiinatn e, \\ lial is the inlere':' 

(d) Oil the eoniiai'V, u hat are (he iiivestmeiiis 
of the funils antlion/.i-d or ot>taine<l' 

(c) Has lh(‘eonipain ot nianngeineiil recourse 
to an oflieial fund oi to a priiate insnratiee eoin 
paiiv to uhich IS Iraiisterred a whole or a part oi 
the lialiililies ot (he lumt' 
o-’' (ii) IsaniU'eounlof l lie lund stated aniinalli 
or periodicalh" 


(fo Is thi.s stalenieiit of aceoiinl a simple one. 
giiing (he aiiiouni in liand ami showing 

1 Aniouiits reeeu. d \>\ thi' iiiiid, 

‘2 Amounts |iaid out b\ the fund. 

3 The halams' to credit ’ 

(c) (»r IS a balance sheet made mil penodieali\, 
as in the ease ot iiisuraiiee eonipailK's. in whleli 
appears, besides these animiiils 

1 Aasels —'I'lievalncol tlic paMiimit-s and eon- 
triblitions (o be reeeivcrl Iroin (he beticliciaries, 

2 Liabilities—Tlie aniotiiil ot engageineiits of 
funds with res{a-ct to (he l•em'(i(•la^les/ 

.% In the last tnpothesis, upon what rules arc 
those laluatioua made' 


riiis management of the fund differs with the 
various continental companies TIioheiielieiarH-s 
arc admitted m some cuse.s. hut usually form a 
uiiuorit\ Thevare elected fora term of 2or3 
jears The government or (he eonipanv, how- 
e\er, mamtgi-s the fund exelusivoly on some of 
Hu* large roads,and lor the mosliiartilielatestlie 
membership to be chosen from among the hone- 
(leiaries 

'I’he remarks upon tin* next preceding (piostioii 
are afiplieahle to this one ’I’lii'general manager 
ol the eomuniiu's (called <liieelor) (igiircs promi- 
iieiiflv ill (ne<-onunitiees H i,s not uncommon 
loaiipoiiit ineinliers Irom the Imard of directors 
'the si'crelary ami lieasiirei, respeetivelv, find 
oeeavioiial appointiiieiil The committee dis¬ 
poses of all the matters -iesignated in (his (lues- 
lion \\ hi're (lie eoinpiiny or administration as- 
siiiii<‘sentire ninnageiimiit', tliey perlorm the same 
sen ires its are performed by m’lxeit eoimnittccs 
In Stale, municipal, and distriet or local, and 
I'ontpaiiv seeiirities, in mortgages, am) on safe 
loans to other iii.stitutions 
generally, ji‘s. Ian p dt,es no| giiaiaiitee tlie 
paynienl ot an\ ti\e<| rule ot interest 

\Uswer to (/)| applies tieie 

Vnswer to (a) eouiprehemls dps (jiiestioti 

<!eiierall>. no 


^ es 'J'liese ai'conips are for the most part pre¬ 
pared anniiallj lit some eases both nionthlv 
and annual reports aie made out In two in- 
stances a report is submitted i-ver\ 5 rears 
(ieiierallj, yes 


A few o| die road.s iirepare reports einbracpig 
die information ealleu for in (Ins question 


For illustrative [iiirposes. die laaeliee ol one or 
two eompanies in tins eoniieetloii will be cited. 
\ 1/ 

I'm IH-Ol liOlIl <HUi. 

'I'he result of the individual account of each 
agent is Hiumally eoinmunieated to him. As to 
Itie supplemeniarv incomes to be graiiteil hv tlie 
company, thoenpUat kept in resorvi' for this pur 
(Mise H iuve.Hted in treasury tiomN Every \ear 
an inventory Is taken of the <-ompan\'s eiigage- 
meips, according to the age of the surviving pen¬ 
sioners, In applying the mortality table an<l the 
tariffs recently published by the national non- 
.sion fund Tlie sum of the reserve capital i.sm 
conformitN with tlie results of this Inventory. 

Mrndiojial (Achiafir) HaUrond 

The technical balance sheets arc made out on 
the rational basis wincli idiaraetcrizes this kind 
i of work The assets are the aeeumulated capt- 
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37. (a) Arc thc.H' n(TOiiiil‘i huhnuH»Mi {.ir jmy 
approval whatcwron the part of ilie heucHciHric'^ 
or tlieir (lelcKHlC’'’ 

(f») Are llu'V |)iih]i'<h(‘<l ’ 


.38 Does the eonipaiiv or tlie niHiiHKemetit ae- 
copt lhe>ruaratii\ tounnl the l>eIlellei^lrll•^,.f all 
tlie eiiKiiKviiienl'- iiouie hv virtiii' <H Ilie re^rula 
tioiis III return I'nr the mnouiils < oiitrllniled oi 
retaineil' 

.30 II (his ,iI>'*o|ij(<‘ yiiiiranly is nut .stipiilaleil, 
wlml has hei-ii prot i-led iii (lie reH>nree'- oi 
the flitHl will nol piTtiilt (he eoiitiiiiiatioii of tin' 
payment of till'peii'iniHiir.|iiire<i’ Hou iiik) in 
tvliHt profM»rtion may these he rediieed ’ 


(It lat Howtnaiiv vears liiisthefund hecn Mill k 
liiv 

11' What is the HI Ilia I niinihei o| heiii In uii lev' 

i< .1 J/oe.s tlie nnmher ko oti iniTOftaitiir' 

((f) Is It eapnhle of fnrlijer im leuse l>\ otfei oi 
membership to other classes of ein|)lo \ ees’ 

{f\ What IS the nnnitier of pension'- ’ 

{(] Does this numbereontinuallv im tease' 

((;) Isjt !ike]\ touiereiLsestdl more from the fact 
that the beiielieianeH still to conn' lo an iik'e for 
{■elision nill be likely to lie jtrealer lhait that <>1 
probable deatlisV 


Pil.thccnrrent value of the proliableaMsesMiicni.s. 
and Hie tines Impoatsl and reeeneal from beiie- 
fielarles Tlie liabilities are tin* netiinl umomii 
of lilt* lifoaniinitles (the probable reveriible ones 
iiielnded). ns well as the at'tnal amount of the 
probable eiiKiiKemeiit.s falling duo to difTcrent 
lienefieia ties 

Tills (inestion nas not genemlly responded to 
bv the (•om})H tiles reprosetiied at the ititematlonal 

(on^ress 

(ieiierallv, vc' Thej aresubmtlled for minis¬ 
terial, admiiiistraiive, or eommiUeo a(■I^n>val, 
res[ieclivelv .ar'eording to ciremiistanee' 
(lOtierallv ves. and are <listribnte(l anions the 
bcnelleiaries Mieli published aecouiits, how. 
ever, nsnallv eoniprebend ii reisirl on the slmplo 
0|)erallnMs atnl state of the fund 

Willi till' Kreiieli eoiiipniiies the Ktiaianly is. 
for Ilie most part, lived and absolute With the 
oilier eoinpanies iheie is, in soiin’ (a'es, an im¬ 
plied L'tiaiantv. allliotikdi It is Hot s(i|>nialeu In 
writing, wiille in other liisuinees the matter is 
let I for admiiiistraiive or eominitiee actum 
Where (lie fiiml lesoiirees aie Iti.ide.iiiiile for 
Hie liqindiilloti of regnliirlv nennired or received 
|iel|sioiis, OI \\ ill not meet tlie legltlimile opeiat- 
11 ig eviH'iis.'s, one or more, as the i ase iiniv be, of 
the folIc)W ing (iraellees obtains w iib eoniljieiilal 
(<inipanies, \ iz 

I bv governim'iital iKlvaiiee witlioul interest 
■J \ reiiiii lion of existing {•ensnniM 
t IncM'iis)' oi retentions on salaries 
I Coiiipleinentarv (oiiiribiiiion l)\ tlie com- 
paiiv 

Wblitioiial I oiiipanv i oninijiilioii (nevails gen- 
rialh Willi the Kreiieli eom[)aiiics, lompany 
iis-istatne is geiierallv guaranteed liediietlon 
of liv<' pensions H not geiierullj eoiinleiiaiiem! 
liH reuse o| releiitioiis is not Infre<|nen 11 v advo¬ 
cated 

W hell b\ anv of the above plans an i <|iiillbrinm 
I - esialilisli. d l»elu e«-ii tiie rei el {its a lid eXpeilM's, 
all iiieasnn's looking to relie I are wit I id raw n and 


lluihjiii I'Ui Slrih h'llihiniil 

i'eiision fund lias existed sun e ]((70 
I o(al n I nil 1)1 r oi parliei[>al mg mem tiers in |m;) 
was !S,.3.s.3 

Nnniber of ln'iieijciarn's goes on increjising 

[Knud tor widows and or|>lmiis ] 

'ihls fitml WHS erealetl Janiiaiv 1. lHt.'> Num¬ 
ber of l»cnet'ieiaries in aetiv e serv ice in IWwas 
I l.TT'eof w lioiii 2,1 (1 1 ontribiiterl at rate of :ii jier 
( eiit, and Ji.fvHI at rale of .3 tier eeiil 
I'll lo Dei emberHl, IHk'j, [h,' fiunl graiite'l 1,1127 
pensions 1.1 wi<lowsiiiid epH fieiisions to orphans 
The nniiilaT of jH'iisions Ims not increased 

[I'eiision .iiid ri'lief fund for worknn'ii ] 

\ fnml was msiiinteil October 1, Ih: 58, with re¬ 
lief for iis .ibjeel In ]si.> tlii.s institution was 
(•banged lo a pension and relirf fund On .laiiii- 
iirv I, ixtib, the orgiini/atioii was sn)>erseded liy 
the present one 

Nnniber of la'iielieiarirs Ii is sn.seeptiblc 

of fiirlber liicTease 

Nntnber oi pen.sioiis n[> to December 31, issD, 
reached 2,321 

Hihritiii l‘r<i} iiicKil iinitriinil 

111 operation since .binnnrv 1. 1889 
One hundred and tliiriv lieneficiiirles 
NnmlH'rgoes <in increasing 
No {vciisioiiers up lo time of tlie iiiteriuiiional 
congress in J8i>2 

I>nui»h Slali' Railroad 

Kund ha-s been working since 18.39 
Numiier of beneficiaries, about I ,i2>0 
I'eiisioned einiilovees, w 
I'ensloiied wifJowH, l-'iO 
Ohildren receiving siibsidiCH. IW). 
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1 French Stale Hailroad 

i In operatjoi) wnce 

i Number of tKMienciarle.s, .'>,778, contiiiiH- m- 

1 croasing. 

I I'eiiKioncrH, 43, increasing 
j Fnnu-I^i/ouH-Midilerranaiii liailritii'l 

j In o[>eralion since IXTifi 

I Niuniier of bonenciarie‘<, 3y,f)<)‘). caimMe of 
' increa-Hc 

: rensioners, 8,014. gocson iiuTea-sing. 'I'lie pro- 

I gression is nipnl enough ami does notap[>ear to 
stop, Ihedeaihsof thepeiisioners iiotoniweighing 
j the new pensiiiners 

\ I’lViS-Oilrtuii* l{nilr(ni'l 

I’en.sion fciitnre.s since 1882 
Henelicianos, 17.iil() 

I’cnsioiis. i (,70, susceptible of mereasc Nuin- 
bi'r ot iieiisions for h<|imbitlon each \ear is, and 
will be for «‘Veral Years, greater than that of 
probable deaths 

li'/sinii Fu nrh h’mlro'ul 

Sim 0 .lul> 1. l.sti’i 
Henelicia'ries, 21,102. increasing 
I’ensietiers, 3,.H2t..' iiiiTcasing 

III I'liiuli IhnliiKiil 

began October 1, IsTO 
HelK'liciancs, IS.SO.'!, ineiensiiig 
iVnsioiiers, increasing 

^inillinii I'liiich Fdiliiidil 

,\b<int 2'l \etiis old Ml bS'.L' 
beneliciaries. 11.072, nrobabb'im lease 
I'eiisioners, 2.2'>'>, probalile incnaisc 

H’rsli III l/'/cim Jy'niliii'ul 

Kinid has been inoperalionaboiit 12\ears 
Hmieiiciaries. 213, increasing 
No pensioners up to tune oi the International 
Congress. 

.Vo) till r II Raihiaii 

Been in oixTation since l.'<7.> 

Henetieiaru's, 4,118, will increase 
I’ensioners, ilti. will iin rease 

I Mn KiiiiiiiiJ HitihiHvI 

1‘ension fund lor the Meilitorraneaii railroads. 
Its uidl as those of th<‘ AilriatK’ and Sieih, has 
been Ml operation since January 1.18% It was 
limit by a consolidation of the following funds 
I'pper Italy, ereateil January 1, 1862 
Meridional, created January 1. 186'J 
Uoniaii, created Janiiarv 1.187] 

Cidalxiro, Sicily, iTcatcsI January 1, 1880. 
Henellciuries in 1890. 14,000, will increase 
iVnsioners in 1890. 2,400, of ahieh 47 per cent 
were agents, 28 per cent widows without minor 
eliil<ircn.21 percent widows with minorchildren, 
and 4 ner cent orphans and families. This num- 
her will lllcieiise 

MciHnran'ttn linilrnad 

Korniatioii same as for Meridioinil 
Henetlcianoa in 1890, '23,000. will inercaso 
1‘eiisions to January I. 1890. 3,2t>0 The claa* 
silled pereentage of this number of pensioners is 
the same as with the Meridional. It will increase. 

Sicilian Hniliiiiiil 

K<irine<l January 1, 1880 
Bcnolieiaries In 1888, 878, incn'a.snig 
Pensioners ill 1890, 23, increasing 


' In this eoimeeUoii, see aeeoinpanjing auilnaiiniive.statement (translated), section B, see pp. 9.% 
of sc<j.,showing the operations of the Wc-icrii IbulriMid (’oiii[)aii\ oi Fninec for the year 1894. 
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41. (a) Since tlio orKaniznli«n have 
been made in the working of tlio fiiinl’ 

6) lias the rate of a'Asos.smeni been efmiiK'e'i ’ 
c) Tlie rate of the eontnbuthm on I he part of 
the company? 

(//) The age aii<l oonrlillon.s of tlie i>eri(><l of ro- 
tiremont? 

(e) The rate of the pensions'' 

(/) Tile rate of interest guaranteed uihui ilie 
properties of the fund ’ 

(<;) What are these moditicalions'’ 


-^inliniiiii Ixiiihmi'l 

.since .l)miiar\ 1, I.'vvi 
ileiietieiiirieH, ls|, inerciiviiij’ 

S'llinlnnil Sliiit 

In ojM'nition slnee scpieinlH-i I, ls7;t 
Holhlliil 

siiiee ,Iimuar\ 1. 

|{elle(l('liirie'. 9.U, lIKTeiivlUi; 

PeiiMoiicis, yi, ln(•reJl^lnl' 

I'oituiini'i 

since alxiiit l.'<77 

hellellcmries, llkel\ loineieiise 

rensioiicr-, in.s. jiiereaMiig. 

IxDiiiiKiiiinn .''Idle A’ru/innW 

In oj lent I ion .siiie<- .Inly 1, 
lieneliciiirn's. l.'.Xiti. will increase 

I'cnsioners, 7—1 uniowsmid :l einplo>ces, nill 
nil reasi,‘ 

Fin!(Ul‘l Sf'llr l\(lllin<ul 

since .Inly 1, 1HH2 
Heiielieianes, l.trjii, will inereasc 
PeiisioiLS granteii (o widows ninl eliildieii of 
ileecji'cd lieuellelailes, I'iH NoiH-neliclHlies pen¬ 
sioned lip to ]s90, because a liielllberslilpof llfleeti 
_\ears eiiillles U) pension, whereas (lie fund had 
iiecii 111 ojiemUoil oil!) eightjears 

.Hd/tciiii-lift •■t /Oiz/mxiW 

In operalioii aiiii'e aboiil ls7() 

Itcnchciaries. kki, uieri-iisc is possible 
pensioners, -“.t, increasing 

I lyhthi h'lUlii/'Kl 

In opi'ial loii since .(iil\. Iy's7 
Heliclieiailes, -J.aOO to:l,0(HI 
Pi’iisnniers, ] 17 , cmi not increase 

II 'iiKdir- Viiniin }'niti(in<l 

III operation since Jaiinaiy 1. 

Helieliciancs, 'I'IiIm nninlM'r has bei'ii sla- 

iionar\ forsuinetune 

iViisioiiers Kiiiployees, Sio, and wnlows. .|iX). 
\\ ill increase 

.Yo/iuCi/ina Slal' l\dihii<i<l 

III opeiiil ion .siin <• .liih I, IH'HI 
Koiirolder alnl .smaller fniids iMiisliIiKed (he 
luinl 

Mein-lieiailes, 2,000, will ineietisc 
pciHionerH,'2H, will increase 

('InixhdiiKi-F kIkioI/I 7i’/n/io<j'/ 

In operalioii .suieo list's! 

I{enenciarle>i, jl.H, likelj lo increase 
I’elisioners, '2(3, inereasiiig 

(I'oHidid Rnihonfl 

In operalioii since laiinari I,]K7y 
Ueitelleiaries, 9(41, iiicreaHing 
Pensioners, ik), increiising 
(ieiieralh, \is 

Ves 

Vex 

In .some inalanceM 

In some ea-Hcs 
Yes 

These are generally prcsenttnl. but have all 
been incorporated in tlie gcneml replies con¬ 
tained In tne report, Such data are of an Ills- 
torical cliaractcr, uii<I are not inuterial In this 
relation. 

No. 


42 Are there any other obserxatinns to make 
upon the organization and workings oi ihe lund’ 
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Bf’lfjian Slalf Rnilroail 

Forty-nine IhoiiRiind and Ihirleen 
Oflicers and cmployee’-.l"), toy 
Workmen, T'l.ilOl 

I'lOfDinn/ liailiiHvI 

Tivo liiindred mid fiflrc'ii 

Fruu-h SInIr RhiIkmuI 

Ten thoiLsmid four hundred and forty. 
Sedenlnrv, WH 

Active,9,fil'J 

VuriH-I.iinnx \Iciliieirmieiiu Jtmlnmil 
\hont.59,0U0 

}‘<iri!<-Ot It (uiM Rath tiiut 

'I'hirty-oiic tlioiivand tlireehiuidre<jHiid tlilrtv- 
(lir<-e 

W'tFnit J-itnih Rtitlioti'l 

Fort j-one (lioii-iHnil mx Inn id red, of ulnch H.iiOO 
women 

J'lfiu/i Railroatf 

Tlilrty tlioiisHiid i-iAtht hnnilreil and fort\-twn 
of this'nniuher lliere are 11,979 iiKcnl^ in the ad- 
iiiltiHtration wliodo iiol parLiei|Hile in the pyii- 
Nioii Inmt 

^niilh/rit Finu'fi Rnihimtl 
,Seveii(ci'ii (lioiiviiid and sjxty-sevwn 
(lunl \i>tlhnii Rdilii'tit/. 
Tweiilv-lliree llioii'iimd 

Mri itlituKil Rtuhoiiil. 

Forty thousaiKl live Iniiulri-d 

I llll/Ktll lidllKXItl 

F'crly-eight thoiivaiKl 

.''laliiin Rtiilrixt'l 
Four thoiiHand 

IlfilUiml Riiilioatl 

Five thoiivaiid one hundred and ten. 

f inland Slate Railrmt'l 
Twothoiisiind Uvo hiindreil and dflj, 
Mosri)w-l(i-ftf Rmlroiul 
Eight tlionviiiid 

ir<n>(H('- \'ii'niia Rmlmid 
Five thoiisHU<! six hundred 

Sonreiiiau Slafe Rtulrnad. 

Two lliousaiid one hundred 

('In ixIiaina-F.iil.tvidd Raihnsui 
Four hnndreil and eighty 

Uothmd Rnilrond. 

Two thoiLsaml and >>eventeen. 


KSHKNTIAL BASIS OF PENSION FPNDH 


Wliat In the hitul number of offielaiK, agents, 
employees,and lalHirem employed on the varlouH 
slaftF^ 
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44 What is the luuiihcr of iIh-mo ftii|)hiVfOMin(i 
wrvaut.s admittofl to ilio Ix-m-lils of 

|ji th(* pension fiiml' 

45 \vhat IS the total nnmberof these einplo\ees 
heloiiKitiit to tlie inaeti\e ('eihiiiurv i service 
vvlio are henetlcmries (Mieh asitfticials. eitiplov ec', 
clerks, ston‘keepcrs, et(‘ i’ 


46 Wluitis the total nnmberof those heloiiKiriK 
to tlie active service who arc liciicin latics, tmcli 
as eiiiriiiciiicn, Hrcinen. Iirakeineii, train lianiK. 
iruanls iMid other servants \vIh>s(. piofcssioiiiii 
risk iiiJiv he I onsiderisl as special" 


(fruiildl HnthiHi'l 

title tholisjui'l six huniire'l ainl sevciilv one 

This .|iHTv Is answere<l in the reph to i|iies||on 
No It) of tills presenialioii 

H‘li/iaii s/dO 

Nin<' (hoiisjitni aii<l si \ iv - nine 

I'l'llifl ’'lilfi linitioiltl 
I'lKhl ImiHireil ainl lliic.‘ 

/‘dt/s zn/Mt/o lutihtiml 
Two ihoiisjuid sevell linn<lre<l an<f nitii-teen 
III I'll in h l,‘ililinii<l 

I vvo lli.aisjiin] iwo hiiiniieil iinil lliiriv live 

''•llll/it 1 II I 'i I II, li l^illli mil/ 

) hiileeii tlioii-ainl an<t (vvi niv nine 

1,11 lit \nillii I I, I;,ll/ll,11/ 

first ( lass I <is 4 
'I’l on<i ( lass, 2,)(,i 

l/< I nliiiiin/ /i'd///.»n/ 

Koni tilliiisjiint s|\ )iii[i<||ei| 

^l' ‘I ill nil III It II /{mil mill 
'•even thoiisniKi S( v< n hinnlieil 
J/ii/hiinl //d//;</ilW 
I'oiii hiiii'lied and s( VeiiiV nine 

M lo 'da 1 n mill /iiiihiiiiil 

"lie thousand mid eiehtv liv.’ 

.\ui III limn sinh /xiiihniiil 
I ho'e htinrii. d and lliiilv 

I III I'lnllim-l.nfn'iihl l/inhnilil 
One hniidled and tInrt\ 

I nilhiliil ilaih mill 

Kitlilv-I'.vo 

I'll I'l li Sail luiihmiil 

I'liiir lliotisaixl nine hnndievi and sc-ventydive 
I'm n-(/iliiiim l/iiihinifl 
I'lfleeii thousand one huielied and lliT'a 
I'lii'litii /‘’iiiiili l/<itlnii(il 

Sixtia-n tlioiisHiid six hundred and Ivveiilv- 
eieht 

Vz / lilinilill 7iro/; mlil 
Nine thousand four hnii<trcd 

\(<ilili 1 in III <1)1 //nth mill 
Fifteen tlioiisaiid three hundred 
JlnlhtHi/ Ritilininl 
Four hnndrevl and liftv live 

Mnmiir-I/rext I.'iuIidiiiI 
Otu' Ihoiisand Kcveti hiitidre<l aiul iwelvi' 
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47 What Jh till' limit of ugc rir(‘st'rilH'<l for tliu 
(.Mitry of N»‘rv»itil'i liilo tlio uiiniloy''’ 

4H Wliat i.H till' avcruKt' iigc of entry into service 
of ihoNO HcrMints’ 

49 What in till* ri'giilHtioii age for rctircincni'' 


.')() Whal is Hie aviTugi- ago of rflirciiH-nt on 
penRioii'i’ 


61 Wliat is tlu‘ proportional per ei'Hl of thosu— 

J Who r('tir<‘ upon rciiching tin* age lire 
Ncnhed'' 

‘2 Who retire earlier on aeeoiiiit of liisa- 
biliiy' 

3. Who delay retir»‘nietit on aeeoiiiit of 
eoiitinning in servieebeyoml thejireserihed 
age for retireinenC' 


llffjwta’- ViniiHi RiiilriHul 

I'ho Ihoiisani) fivi- hundred and thirt\-six 

,Voriivj/ma Shiti' /{oi/nxi'l 

One ihoiiaaiKl eight hnndre*! and two, 

('liriHtlania-Kidxt'old Raihoad 

i 'I'liree hundred and lifty 

'iothnn! Rnihoad 

Kiglil hiimhed and «-ixl> 

ItdifTens with the di/Ierenl eoni|ainies, iait the 
a\'eriig<- is ;>() yiairs 

It ditTers wiili the suveral eompaiiK'-. I.nt the 
average i.s from 25 to 27 years 
This point iMlisposedo’f in <|nestion Xo s of thl.s 
Keseiilation 

.stole Rdilnxjd 

I’eiision and lelief fund for Horknieii, (i2 Years 

l''inx- Ij/oiis-Mnlih I laiiroii Rudrond 

Helwei'ii M and r.5 \ears 

Rdxliiii Fi'iitli Rifdi'xnl 

Fifty-eight years 

Sniitfi'Di Finifh Rddnxid 

Fifty-nine years 

Mt I idiDiKd Ritdiimil 

Si'delitaiy, .\s yean 
.\e(ive, .50 yi'uis 

MidiliTKiiicnii R'ldiiHul 

-Saiiie as Meridional Jiaiiroinl 

Holliiiid UndiiHul 

Sedentary, (4) years 
.Yelive, ly Years 

HVoKOie- IV HUH Riiilnxid 

KillY-li\e Year*- 

/'<i; (■'■Lijiiiix-Mitidirmumu li'Uhiuid 

Jtegiilar penaions, ];{ per cent 
Antielpat<‘(l pelisioiKs, t>i pereeiil 
Delayed pensions, 2() per eeiit 

lIVs/eMi Flinch Rndnnid 

Keguhir, (W 3 per I'eiil 
Anticipated, 27 4 percent 
I’remaliire intlnnlties, 4 3 ]ier cent 

Eaxinn Fmicli Riulnxid 

Kegnlar, 78 70 per cent 
Anticipateii, 21 80 per cent 

.sVnitArra F'inich Rnilioml 

1 TYventy per cent 

2 Nineteen per cent 
:i 8ixty-onc per cent 

}ffridii>itid Radumd 

Sedjnhiry service. Anticipated retirement, 66 
per ei lit, delayed retirement‘34 percent. 

Aidive service' Aiitleipateii retirement. 52 per 
<•(‘ 111 , <l(‘]a\ed retirement, 48 i«‘r cent 
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' IIiiIIhikI 1 ,'iiilifHi'l 

S('<U‘lltjir\ VotMCO (I I *•' '‘''Ml, (Jl JhT 

<;{) Id por ('('lit 

Alin*'MT\ in' ( 1 1 por' i-m cji 7 J p<'r*'*'iil, 
(H) T) [>ct niil 

52 Wltivt IS tlio Hvora^r*' loujftli nf mtv H'*' "f 'I'liis nm\ l>i' hlaii'<l ii>- from t !<• ‘.*7 \ *'iit>. 
thow wild retire tipeti pension' 

5 ^ What is the H\emKe pav reeen*'il upon Hihnnn Ik’iuIioimI 

enlr\ Into servu'i- ’ 

Workmen Lim.ted stntHties sho« that work 
tin'll, fonm'rl\ a'lmitted at Ilu' hk*' of ' 2 (i \eats, 
with an aierai,,'*' pa\ of Id onits a <la\, liinl the 
'atiie rai't'd lo iij i eiit'- at tln' in;*' ol xeafv 

I'll III h '■full li'illh mill 

''erlelihiiv '<T\ i«'e, S.lM) 
scr\ icr «-J|(i 

I 

I I i/mm-Ui il ill 11 <1 III nil 

I wo iiuiuinii ami ’■I \ t\ livi - ilollii i- 
Wi.'liiii I'liiiili lliiihiiinl 
iiio Inimireil ami thirtv <1011111" 

I'll'll III I'll III ll 1,’itllinilil 

'I wo liiiii‘lr*‘r| ami "<'\<'ii(\ <lollar' 

Siiiilliilil I’liiii/i 1 ,'iiihmlil 
Oil*' itnmiii'ii amt iiim'i\ <lol)Mt' 

\li I iihiiiiiil l\iii!i '"•ll 

Se<lciitar\, jf-’ld 
■*] Ki 

Vi iIiIi i I ■nil nil luiili iiml 

,"11111.• 11" M.TKliotml kiiilioiiil 

‘'niilnniiii l^nihmiil 

Two liuii'lx'.l ami lot I v <lol lai" 

IlnUiiinl Iniilinnil 

Si'ih'iilarv, Jls'j 
Ai'in.', 


M Wliat 1" the tiv.-raf pa\ r.-eiivnl at tlie 
Inne of retirenient' 


i 

I 



1,'nlliniil Ji’nihnnil 

Tw <1 hiimln''l ami -i \ (\ -enclil ilotlars 
llnii'ini inn .s/fiA 

IW orkiiH'ii's fiiml ] 

A\erai,'e Joruil p<'n."ions K*aiil.-i| fm the 

^<'a^" next ].re( ediiiK l.s'N) wh" 

I’m II Inlmi'- M"iil'! iitii'nii Iiiii/iniul 

\ .'rat'e, f.l 7 .'> ().! 

W'lil/ni Fifiir/i l.'niliiin 

'I hin- liumlre'l ami iiitn l.\ <lollar" 

KaFiin J-iiiiili Fni/innil 

iiin-e hundred and fift\ (i\e 'loliar'' 

SiiiiHii I It Fniiili liniliiiitil 

'I'hri'e hnndri'd uml lifl\ dollar" 

iViridioiKil }{‘iilr‘>nil 

Sedentarv. fl(K) 

Active, *200 

Mc'liti n mil lilt Rnilronil 

Same a.'* M« ri<li()iml 
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55 Wlint Is tho uvoraifo pay rccoivisl duriiiff 
tiu! scrvKv of an I'tiiployoc. I'oiimliig tlio Uinc 
piiH«o<l in i iu-li gnnlf? 


50 What is tlu* iivcrago pa\ upon wliicli th<' 
ptMislon is Imsod’ 

57 \Vlial IS tho proporiion iil llic him- of rciirt-- 
iiu'iil o) ntiiniirru'il, iiuirrnsi, tiuirricd willi chjl- 
dr*-n, vvidouiTs, widowiTs u-illi chihlrL'ij'^ 


58 Wiiat is tli(“ avi-rago iigrat uliu-h oinplu 
‘cs are niarneil ’ 


59. How many years do tin-eniplojees inKen- 
eral piiKs in .service from Iheit inarn'age to ilicii 
n-tirmneiil'’ 

00. WliaL is the average age of \vi\ es of eiiiploi 
ees at the lime the hushands retire” 

01 What IS the average number an<l age of mi¬ 
nor eliililri-n of each employee at the time of re¬ 
tiring on pensKin'^ 

02. What are tlie differenee-s that jon have 
been able to observe in the experieiK'e of \om 
couipiany lietvveen the mortality of employees 
before retirement upon pen.sioii and that wliieh 
wotild result from tlie following tables of moi- 
tality, VIZ. 

Dcpareieux'.s table, table of the (>erman Hall¬ 
way Union, table issued by the Snllor’s Fund ol 
France” 

o:} The same question respeellng the mortality 
noted among those pcnsioiKsi hv the age liiiiit 
and that shown hy the table.s 

*Same question in remurtality among tlmse pre¬ 
maturely pensioned by reason of diwibility 


I Holla Ilf I Kailrmtl. 

I KedonUtry service, $(i25 
j Active service, 

' frotllliul RaihoiUl 


Sedeiitarv, S-IHfi t'4; 
-Active. Ot) 


'I'lils tpiestion was not gtmorally answered hy 
I lie companies represented at the International 
Congress The replyof the Ka.slcrii Frciicli Itail- 
road IS the only one approaching tlie pnr|K)se of 
this (pierv, arnf it was as follows 


Average 

Line of business salarv 

duel engineer .59 

Kngineers.. . 

Chief of clerks . l,0t)9 28 

Assistant clerks 21A 7(1 

Kmployees . 421 97 

Meclmnies. 418 88 

Conduelors... 298 8;{ 

ilrakemen. 211 70 

The nmoimls are tlie same as exhibited in the 
iiiiswer to (pie.stioii No 54 tiereol, relative tollie 
aveiagc pay r^'ceivi'd at the time of letireimml 
Tins question was luit geiierallv answered at 
tlie (^ingress The data from n representative 
Fretieli and Italian eoiiipativ will afford liglil on 
the subject, however 


Kanin II J'li iKii lliiihooil 


l'iimarrie<l,3 39 per emit 
Mamed u itiioiit children,59 78 per cent 
Widow CIS w'illioiit children, 8 (i? per cent 
Widow els with children. 1 HI per eetlt 
Munie<l witli children,20 35 ja-r eeiit 
tChildieii under 18 years IS meant ) 


I Mfridioniil h'lithiKul 

I'nmarned uinl widowers without children, H 
percent 

Mamed without chihlreii, 35 per cent 

Mairied with ehihireii, 15 per cent. 

Widowers with ehihlren.fj per (‘elil 

(Minor eliildren is meuiil ) 

I Tins (jiiestion was not gimerallv an,swere<l at 
I the ciuigres-s. but the five eoinpanle.s imiking re- 
[ plies name ages ranging from 2o to 30 years, whi<-h 
[ would warrant the a,s.suniplion of 2x veursaslho 
; average 

! This question was answered hy only three com- 
; panics, whose ri'plies indicate an average of 2(> 
\^■a^R 

With the French coin()atiie,s, about 52 years, 
,iud also with the Italian companies. The'other 
companies dnl iibl geiierallv answer the question. 

.N'otgeiienilly answered The replie.s of three 
; (oinpanies sb(»w averages of .5, 8. and 12 years, 

, respectively 

j Tlie eompanies represented at the congress <lid 
! not, for the most part, aii.sw’or this and the fol- 
! lowing question By way of elucidation, llic 
I uiiswtT of the rans-Ljoiis-Mediterranean Rail- 
' road (hv whom (he <iuestions were <liseii.s.sed 
more fully than by any other i-ompany repre* 
seined) limy be aptly .submitted. It was sub¬ 
stantially ns follovv.s, V iz. 

The studv of the mortality of the pensioners 
rests upon the following considerations 

The retirement of un agent depends, for the 
most part, on tlu* state of his health or lu.s hard- 
sliqis An agent retired at (H) years is snbjeet m 
his (dst veiir to a more rapid mortality than he 
who before the same age had been in possession 
of his pension for several yiMirs and wi.s,sed over 
the perioil which supervenes for the liquidation 
of the pension It is in tins wav that we have at 
the same age different rales of mortality for two 
kinds of pensions. Thlsfipeeltication of nartieu- 
iars, and also the irregulaniies brought about by 
the anticipated retirements, which are liquidated 
quickly during the first years, naturally brings 
us to a law of redemption of distinct promotions, 
aeconiing to the age at the ceasation of duties. 
At this critical period a surer data can be estab¬ 
lished, as the mortalitj follows more regularly 
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(■»} VVhiit w lli<“ jiroJialilc fate of «-ii- 

tenii^ (Ilf sfEMfi—(hut IS, luiioiii' 1 ,(KM) scr\iin(s 
fiitfniiK (he Hcrvli e^ 

hi) How main .uni ai wimttiKf.ariMlisnus'rd’ 
i/-( How innn\ ni'f I'l (heir resiifinuion, jiini 
Hi w hat avf ra^je ut^e' 

(i! How iiiany, ami ai what lUi-raKe hki', 
tire rai iieiisjon iiv reiisoii oi su kiiess oi iii(iriiiil\ ' 
I'/) Finallj, how mativ nttaiii Ihe iionnal aKf 
for retiremeiil' 


.ni<) the eoiisirm-tioii oi a (ulile of life aiiiiiniies 
IS ina<ie li\ liet reaaiUK aKf''- liw' nih iilattoti oiilx 
heeoiiifN eoiiii.l lea (i'll in (lie Hp|>ro\inia(e a^'f^ for 
rfllrenieiK.wliieh woiihl ]io( |>ereeptit)t\ itiereiiNe 
(Ilf work hi (his ease, (lie positions in'lliK tilled 
h> a ffriain iminher of eniployees. onl\ (hose 
who are rolnist are M-lffted. ami, eoiiwqiloiKh , 
the iiioitahti of the retired men can not hexov- 
ertied h\ a K^'i'orat deiiiouraphle law Kxperi- 
em e sluiws Us (his more rapidh than Depar- 
eifUX’s tahle Ohlined (o eoiitim' oiirsi'hes (o 
ohs( 1 \ adoiis made on (he s(atTof (he Inaneh rail¬ 
roads, we can iri'o the result of oiir inspcedou 
made on (lie lii-s| ^r^oup of our jieiisioiifis If we 
prolong t lie (a I lie of sin \ i \ oTs accoiduiis' to he 
pareleiix idiis is posspilc, hreanse (he Kroid'of 
pensioners mileit ha\e passed (he a\era(;e jieiiod 
of l.s \fiirs, and have iwfiiiiied the aforesaid 
I iiiioiiialu-s), we ohtaln (he prolmhle niimher of 
letisioiis wliii'h reiaaiii (o he granted liieoin- 
iininK (his amount wilh (hat of the tile annui- 
(les we estimate lliat tile airrace llle ot onr lilvi 
jrioiili isiihoiit 11 \ears 

To IfKitiinl/'e llie appln adoii oi hepareieuv's 
law and determine the import of the error ( om 
milteii, weapph for each a^e the aiiiniat lati'of 
I 'epiireieii \’s iiiortalit \ and < aleulate (he a\ erage 
raleto means of (iie lesiilt of (liesetahles The 
rale w«' liiid is a I nail 7 per eeitl. w hieli is infei ior 
to I he I'lfeelit e raleof llie inortalilY iilreaiK ot) 
sei \ed. and we ealeiilate tliat (lie aiera^e life is 
somewhat Kteater ('inler |]ies(‘ eomlltiolis the 
u\elav’e life of oiir (list uroiip does Hot HeelU to 
e\ieed l')\ears, tiie a\eiaj;e life at the (imeof 
tetireini'iit lesiillmj,' Inmi (lie lal<le would he lie- 
(Ween Hand 17 wars Tlie eonijiarison of the 
laws of morlaliti is made h\ these sinus, and 
willmiil preteinlim' (o estiihlish a ll\ed hiW Wllli 
sileh a lestniliKsi ohsersalloii, Wei-all to mili'i 
lhal tins lesull has lieeii eoiitirmi'd hv other lii- 
lesiiK'alioiis on Ihe petisjoiis Kraiileil liv larKe 
eompanies 

W'lulnii Finii'h U'lili'Knl 

The niiinher of resiKiiations de[)eiids, iimotiK 
other reasons, nimii the dillieiilties, Kreatorsiiinll, 
lhal (he eni|«lo>ees lea\ ini' the eotiipain llml ill 
esIahlishiliK Ihelllselies els, when- 'Hn-se eon- 
ditioiiM var\ aeeordinjr lollie more or less pms- 
jKTous state of the Innles, and I'ominerclai, and 
mdiistrial atfairs A statement sinnmarizMiic the 
Mtnalioii for Ikks ami Jksp, sliowed that the dis¬ 
missed em|,loyees who had leiimiiied | lom 1 to 
\curs in till' .service j;a\ea iiroportioiiale total of 
III ().) per 1,POO in Isk], niid K 75 per J.ptRl in 1««9 


',.5 As a tlelail of llie previous iiUestioil, how 
m iii\ retired aKeiit" were marrusi or siiiKle’ 


r,r). Has the management any ob.servatlons to 
mike on the advantages or inconveniences of 
pension funds as they nre eoiistituted in tlielr re- 
[»eeil\o companies? 


Sii/iIIhiii ridiili 

hercnseil, 127 at 12 years 
Iiisehargeil. II at .io \ears 
I’ussisl o\ er, l.!l at 2H years 
Itelired, 212 at '20 Years 
l‘<'nsionH apjtlied for, at IT \ (sirs 
Iteiriilar pensions, 3y:{ 

'I'olal, 1,(KMI 

The oiher loinpanies represented at the Con- 
t;r<‘s.s did not generall> answer the <inesiion 
I'lie answer to snlxiilenes (e) ami (dj will ai)- 
pear under <!Uesiion No .50 hcreoi 

Wr/ilrni Fuiifli Uitilximf 

hut of ,521 emplovecs retired in 18KX and ].H.sy 
ilierc were filO married (.5.5 Ixiing widowers) and 
II Imehelorv, showing a total of 1.000 retinal in 
(tie following profMirlions <j7'.i married orwidow- 
ITS, 21 Imehelors 

Hnnihrni Fi'iifh FhiIioikI 
Sixty per cent 

The question was not generally answered. 

The alKivc exhibition will serve all praelleai 
purposes, as it is repri'sentutive of statlstles on 
the point dfsensKOd. 

Wlierc answers were made to this iinestlon, 
I hey were, for the most part, general, and the 
‘ onaeiisusof expression is that the pension fund 
ooasesses advantages that outweigh any draw- 
licks that loav exist 
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67 If (}ii- <-<>in|>aiiy nr Itin H no: 

lioiiii'l l>v Mio iifon-'iiinl i)rin('ii>ti"^or afc'rrciiintifs, 
wllill JIIISWIT wnlllll It ^ivc to ilu' follnWIIItf i|llCN 
lions’ 

(rt) (>ll)?ht till- mninlicrship of n j>ciisioli luini 
to ])(> of>liK»t<>i y or ooliotiHr^ 

{h) Siiouhl linTi; bo one coimnoii fiiiirl or two 
funiiM, of winch one wouM be njiplied s-iiccmily 
to those in tin- iietive servici', hik'Ii iis eiiKine- 
meii, stokers, K'lanis, ote , whose |irofessioiiiil 
risk Is hiKlicr/ 

(ct OukIiIh pension fiiinltohe manured sitiel) 
by llie manH^eiiieiil of tin-coiiijiariy.or b\ it in 
eompHiiy witli d(.‘leRale« from 11111010,' dn' beiieii 
eiiiries'^ 

{(/) Should Ihe (mpiiietiieiil of (he I'onipniiv 
to [lay (he ilediielious from nay hi* absolute m 
ri'lad ve Hiid proporlioiijil to llie rcHoiin'cs of 1 he 
fuini^ 

(c) Should (lie deduelions from pa\ which 
NUpportlhe fuml lie fUed. orouKht IbenKc of the 
benefli'iiiry to hea factor variable with the \alue 
of tlie uinb'itakinjr by the fund’' 

(/) OukIiI theialeof the |>eiiHion to he a func¬ 
tion of the aK<'of the beiieliciary and of the turn 
pas-sed bv luiii iu the servii'e of the company, or 
oiifflit tlie amount of the assessiuenls piiii\ b\ 
eaeli beneficial y appear as a factor'' 

(!/) Slioiihl the principal aim of the fiimi he 
the e.sbihllshnient of a life pension, which the 
beiietieiaries who aniveat retiriii),' atre I'l aie 
permanently dlsahlcil slioiild i-njoy.or should 
the aim he ii s,i\ iuk to be reali/ed li\ each hcnell- 
eiary id a capital In 11'I which he miirht <llspo^e of 
In the form ol an income from canital. <il winch 
III' wouhl have frei‘ use upon retlremelil and to 
deseeinl to liis heirs? 

{It) In (Inal analysis, is it eonsnlered that tlie 
letiremciit is loi lh<’emnlo\eeN a rifjfit nnnhinjt 
willi it the oliliyalion of eontnbutiiiK in llie lor- 
mation of a whole in 'levotiiiK (" it a portion ol 
Ids salnr\. and in suhmitlinK himself to rules a ml 
to itici|uiiiitics ol ad\antatres, winch theapplica 
lioli ol tile lilies imply, 01 <lo the deductions 
constitute for theemphivee a provocative ol sa\- 
iiiKSMliich lieuill liiid acciimnlaled at (hi* end 
of Ills term ol ottlce as a capital liberallv in 
creased h\ the •subsidies ol tlie management 
thereto? 

B. WESTEEN EAILROAB COMPANY OF FRANCE. 

Fuml /or rt'iirrnietif--Oi)<’rofHius tlunmj (hr yrar ISO/, 

PAKTU'lPATlNtt STAFI’, 

Total immbor of participating in the new fiintl for retiiviaent to 


December ;il. 1Hl«. ‘,'7.r)H4 

In 1HS»4 

Numbi’r of agents, as aforesanl, hits increased to .. . . l,H()7 

Numberlejiving lias been... . 1,142 

Difference in increase. 725 

Tlie number of Jigents participating in tlie retiring fnml to Decem- 
])er:U. 18114. was.... 28,8l)‘) 

Rrenpis iDul r.rpenHi's. 

llKl’EIPTS. 

Endowment of the company_ .... . $732,202.03 

Amount from fines. ... 1.002.22 

Personal revenue. 335.011.37 

Real-estate revenue. ....... 40,800.03 

Various. 3,060.01 


1.112,835.26 

$552,020 31 
3,104.25 

- 555,820.56 


it 


EXPENSES. 

Pensions granted by the fund ... . . ... 

Various ... 


oldlKatorj 

(Jeiicrally.imeeommitii fund 


The practice vanes, alfluaiKli the general Inutd 
of cxprcs.s|iiii IS III lavot ol Joint maimycineiit — 
1 )\ the com|uui\ and the heiiehcianes 

1 'his enn:aKi‘meiit uiam llie [uirl of (he enm- 
}>an> sliould, accordiiiK to .someof the eompatiie’^ 
at lheconv'rcs,s. be^iroiHirtioiuUe loluml resources, 
wdiile with others it is ahsoliitelv IuikIiiik 

Life-insurance |>nneiples obtain on otic or Iwo 
roads The ciiiisciisns of e\prc'.sioii is lor a lixed 
releiitioii wliieli has fot n basis (liesalarvof the 
bciiclieiarv 

(tenerally the amount of deposits in tlu' fund 
hy the beiieticiarv is most favored for this func- 
ti<in Aj,'e and \ cars of ser\ ice also ohlaiii 111 (his 
eoimeclioii 

lietierally, \ es 

Th<-eapiiaf-fitnd feature lia.s heeli disposed of 
111 another part ol tins paper, u here- it is shown 
that It IS not trimcrallv ^T■ulnenaIleed 


lieiieralh it is viewed in tlie li^riitofa tikIU 
\ (K'liMon, properl) sfieakinf', is a recompense for 
past and hiKliful service 'I'lils iccoiiiiicnse be- 
iTUiK's a ni'ht for Ihoscwlio have coniormed to 
the rcKular eoiidilioiis, and it is all tin* more a 
nuht when llm lealure ol obliK'aloiv m<mli<'iship 
and coiitrilmlioii is coiisalcreii 


557.1)14.70 
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Pe7MimA Uqiiidatvd liuniuj the f/ear. 

From Jiiimary 1 fo Decomber :U, 181H, (ilMi, of wlm-li .(Ts wore lor iifjoiits, -'liT lot 
widows, and 5] for orphans under the ap’i of IS. 

The 378 ii'-n.sions liciiiidated for aKonts aiiioiiatcil to S7l,l«ll.ai, of wliicli .817 HB 
was iiaid by tli»> retiring fund and $711,874 7(1 by Ibc sni)crannnation fniid. 

llu' averaw for each a.i'cnt thereforo $111.-), lb, of whicli $171 III is paid by tbo 
rctirinit fund of tiic ciimpany and $71 by tlic stipcrannualion fund (incbiding, in 
cascof iiiarriai'c, tlic wife's pension) formed tiv the deposits of tliereb'iitions on the 
agents. 

The avei line .salary pn- aneiit for the last B years has been sit?.') :i0, the ane of 
ttiesB agents is .">(> years 7 inontlis. and tin' average years of ser^•i(•e 2S vears 
months. 

The 207 iM'iisions liquidated for tin* widows amounted to .022 20. of wlindi tin' 
retiiiiig fund jhiid $1.7.1.71,10 and tlie superannuation fnml $0.170 do 

The a\’t‘rag<‘ for eaidi widow is $M!, (»t wliudi .$.70 |o is panl liv tlie ri'tinng fund 
and $21.00 liy the sui>erannuation fnml formed bv tlii‘ flejutsits of tlie husbands' 
retentions. 

The 51 pensions li<|uidat(‘d fur the orphans nndei is ve.u-' of ai;«‘ amounted to 
$l.H!i.40.tlH‘ average for eacdi being .$5.7 do. 

The numbf'r of nsh'emed )tensions ot the letirmg fund of tlie ei>iii])aiiv known 
during the same ])eriod wa^. dio, namely 

205 pensions for agents, amounting to 12H. dO 

7d pensions for widows, amounting to 4.000.10 

d2 tauisions tor orphans under l.s, amounting to H2d. HI 

Rfcapiifihtlioii -The Hiietuation td the [leiisi.uis. upon iiispeelion. is as follows: 



|■<■li'lon' 
111 progr.'8v 
lo ( III- end 
of IK', 1 ! 

I.l<|llldal< >1 

III |VM 

e 

I'.Ypiriiig 
in iHoi 

I'en'-ions 

111 progre.ss 
|o (lie en<l 
of IK'M 

/'< n Shill ' .)/ /<!/ Ill' 1 'I'll nil- 

Niiiidter of j.i'n'-iotiv 

U\ Ilic retniinf fund ot ilie f inii[>iiti\ 


,17» 

7.I-. 

l, isl 

Mini tot.il , 

i.or;. isj 

r., 7 :o 

1 'll n-,-. 


Avenig'' 

vts 


•UKJ 


(he .suiHTanniiJiiioii tiiiKl .i 

Sum (ot.il . 

1 (ISl.O'l,'. 

1 ;i,:;7J 



.\\orag(' 


.r>'i 

no 

'til 

'1 Otfll 

.! 000, 177 

170, [(vj 



AveraK' - 

l‘‘ IISIIIII- III iriihiiri- 

0 

07'1 

'Kl(, 

0)2 

Nunil»er of pfii'-ions 

B\ the retiriin,' fund oi ihr ctnipaie 

'Aosi 

.».7 

7 [ 

■-’.'211 

Sum total 

.li'i HUi 

7'>. 7.V1 



yVverage 

Bv the sii|ieialiiiuanoii tiiiul 


list 

•-*11 

J7'J 

Slim total 

1,100 




Average 

iji 

i-’l 

itxi 

lA'i 

lota! 

■s'JI.Ooii 

lOH, tp2 



.Avenige. 

IIHI 

ItV) 

(WO 

101 

J’l iishiiis nf 1 hihlri II 




— - 

Number of peii'iioiiN 

Total by the retiring fund of the eompanv 

|.',0 

M 

i'j 

ll'J 

Total. 

7s.'. 

'1 0"i0 



.\vcrago. 

iKt 

I7h 

f»i 

IlM 

'Ditiilx mill m-i ini;i x 



. 


Number of I'cnsioiis 


1 'N 

do 

'•.771 

By the retiring fuml of the eompanv 



Sura total. 


.tjo. M.s 



Average. 

By the Miperanniiiition fund 

UA 

Kd 

I'll 

4(A 

Sum total. 

l..W,-j.s.) 


7'j. rj8 


Average h . 

‘JAA 


■ji.j 

■'.AA 

Tolnl.. 

•I.Kg). JliK 

IH7/27.1 ' 

■-’1:1.10.5 1 


Average. 

711 

70(1 


7l:i 


nlncliMlmg the wnc.s’ punMions 

6 For agents aiul widow.-. < Inidren do not ]>arli('i|)aii. i n siiinTaimnaiion 
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The Httvation to December Si, i804‘ 


Total for tlic Jtctivo Htaff to December 3t. 1H93, reached. $8,8233,366.06 

Excohh of ri'ceiptH over payments in 1894 amounted to .. . 557,013.08 

Total t<» December 31,1894. . 0, ;j80.379.14 

Represented by: 

Oblijjations of th(^ <‘ompany and other inveHtments, whicli <^ost- 8,098,796.25 

Realty . .... 1.269,112.26 

Money in the fund or temporanly invested. 12,470.63 

Total 9.380,379.14 


For the fnrtlior information of your committee, tlien; will lu'xt be introduced 
oxceri)ta from p('iision and superannuation filatures obtaining: with railway com- 
panii's that were not aidively repn^sented in the said International Railway Con- 
j^csH at St. Pet(‘rsbur^. in the (•onsid(‘ratiou of tlm (piestion.s submitted under 
Exliibit A. iK-rt'of. This abstracted »lata. diuaved from authoritative sources, 
will bo exliihited as follows, viz, first, for flic Jura-Simjdon Company, marked 
” second, for tbe (lorman imperial insurance d<q)artment, marlced •' D,” and 
finally, for tlu' En^^lisli railways, mark(*d ‘ E.” 

Witlnti t)i(‘ exhibits refiTied to in the precedin^i; paraj?rapli will be found a 
veritablis comp(*n<lium of ixmsiou features in voj^ne with European railways. 
This condensed infoniiation. •■boiled down “ from volnminons compilation, 
embodies the nucleus of material expression with n*speet to tlie various ramifi¬ 
cations of tl\(‘ subject treated, only tliat measure of amplitude of comment being 
eimdoyed as was manifestly consonant with ch'ur and proper presentation. 

The earliest iiension institution, iier Exliihit A of this report, was cradled in 
continental EuroiM*. in connection witli the Belgian State railroads, and it wa.s 
entitled •* Fund for widows and oriduiiis, * created January 1. 1845. From this 
date each suceissling decade iiiarke(l tlic birth and e.stabliskmenr of pension 
institutions throughout Europ(‘ geiieially. 

By royal edict is.sued May 3t). 18,ss, the lailway companies of Russia were 
obliged to form a pension amt saving tnnd for tlieir employees. 

The siek-insiiranee law was th<‘ first soei;i.l-])olitical enactment of the Gorman 
Empire, and it became effectne June 15. tss;t By a supplementary measure, 
effective January 1, 1893. tins sick law was brought into harmony with the other 
insiiranct^ laws againstaccKlent. invalidity, and old age. The first accident in.sur- 
ancelaw.of July 6,1881. dealt chiefiy with indiistnal enterprises, but served as 
the foundation for later measures witli a wnler ran^e. By the law of May 28, 
1885. on the extension of the accident and sickne.ss insurance, these laws were 
made to include th(‘ institutions ot tlie inland carrying traffic by land and water, 
embracing the administration of tlie post, the telegraph, tlie railway, the army, 
and the navy. Tlu' invalidity and old-age insurance law was enacted June 22, 
1889. This national insur.mce is coinjinlsory for all wage-workers (professional 
workmen and laborers on wag<\s). who numhered 12,500,000 in 1892 out of a total 
State iiopulation of 50.000.000. 

The next misiiing observations regarding the invalidity and old-age insurance 
feature of the German imperial msuramv* (b'partment were taken h*om a com¬ 
pilation by Dr. Zai-lier. permanent member ot the department named, issued in 
1893. They will also serve to elucidate the abstractefl information bearing upon 
this feature contained in Exhibit D hereof. 

The carrying out of tliis insuranci* is intrusted, under state guaranty, to special 
insurance institutions, whose di.stricts coinciile with the communal or State divi¬ 
sions. Every insurance institution possesses the character of a legal person, and 
is managed on the Imsi.s of a statute drawn up by the managing “committee.” 
This committee is composed of at least 5 representatives of both employers and 
insured tchosen by the directing boards of the sick-relief clubs and similarly con¬ 
stituted liodies). So far as certain prerogatives are lu )t reserved to tlie committee 
by law or by statute, the administration is placed in the hands of the “directing 
board” (composed of communal or State officials), which is invested with the 
character of a public authority: but it may be determined by statute that besides 
those officials other persons, paHicularly representatives of the employers and 
the insured, may be members of the directing board. Should this, however, not 
be the case, a “supervising council ” may, and in all other cases must, be elected, 
in wliich the representatives of both (‘laployers and employed take an eiiual share. 
Tliis council has the siinervision of the directing board and is required to attend 
to the other business wnich the statute may priwriln*. As hK'al repre.sentatives 
of the insurance institutions. “ confidential agents” will be chosen from among 
the employers and tins insured. 
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C. JtTBA-SIMPLON COMPANY PENSION FUNB. 

1. This fund WHH establiHhed in ] 8 J )0 hy tin* consolidation of tho provident and 
mutual relief fund of tlie Swiss-Oecidental-Simplon Company an<l the relief and 
pension fund of the .lura-Berne*Luzenie Company into the general pension fund 
of the Jnra-Simplon Company. 

Comparative contributions to the funds of tlu' Swiss compani('s are sliown in 
tho following table: 


tlolls 111 


('ciilriil . .. 

Oottuird 

.liiia Siinploti () 
.fiim-Sjundoii (prujxiM'il} 
Nonl-l'Ai 

I'liion ift-iiiporan i 

Kjnuii'iithjil 

I>iic dc.sQiijiii.- Clinton-' 


y. The Jiira-Siinplon Conii>any makes the ]>uMng Hgiire Iniiiev). 

believing that amount to be moi e generally i epi eseniativtMif ineniberslnpsalai le-' 

•1. Entrant e fet'ot a new membt-i fixi‘<l at i ])er cent of his salurv. to be 
deducted, regardless of age. for tin' hrst I monllis. 

Wbeii the salary doi*s not t'.xceed $(>00 and an inereast* occurs, tme-half the 
plus difference betwt'en tbt' first montli of the incieased salai y ami tlie last month 
of the old .salary reverts to tlie tmul for six inontlis. 

d. Tlie fund does not assiiim* the expense<if accidents ticcuinng to its memlxns 
in the pt'rforniance of their tlnhes, when sanl aceidents are of sncli nature tliat 
tht‘ company may b(‘ htdd accountable tlmreloi 

statutory provision tb(' prt'scrilit'd pension allowance is from go to 7(t tier 
cent or the annual salaries after 0 years’ sei vice. 

H. Every member lieing at least or) yeais of age. and who has hei-n go years in 
the company's sei vice, may demand retiieinent; and the management'may, in 
file h case, arhitranly ii-tire a member. 

0. Iniuiseol permanent incapacity the management may also retire a inemher 
under 5o years ot age and with h'ss th.iii go years’ service. 

10. Thecompanyfixestheivimlmrsmrieiitnpon leaving the service at 00 per cent 
of tlie regular contrihntions. witliont inieiest. and without ded iction of reliefs 
received. 

11. Following table, liased on a maximimi salary of $600, and an iiicrea.sed per¬ 
centage indemnity, shows tlie status of tin- comiiany. 


Will lia\(' pniil to IiiikI 


U<'< l ive per .Itira Sim[»Inii 
n-Kiilmtelis 


First \ ear et -.i-rvH'i-, 4 jn-r (-(‘til 
Secoiirt \ enr of si-rv ici-, 4 per i-i-ul 
Third your of scrvK'c. I iMTceiit . 
Fourth year of service, t pereeiu 
Fifth ji-arof service, I peri-ent.. 


Sixth year of ser\u-e. l per eout. 
Seventh \earot ‘•ervue, I )iereent 
EiK'Jith \ear of Mcrviee, Iperei-iit. 
Ninth year of service, i per <‘ent 


$ 2 '> ■ 20 per (‘(‘tit Nalar\. fttO 
IS ! 10 piTci-iil Kalar\. ftilO 
7’J . <•<) pereenl.saliiis, 8:$(i0 
'Hi .ho percent .-Halary, jdKO 
I'JO ' ]oi»per<-en1 salary, jtKHi 

I I'liyahle iiidimiiitv 

111 I IL'O per cent aalary, $7‘20 
16s j 1 to per cent salary, $S41 
log I 1i>0 [ler cent salary, j<K)0 
glf> i IK) per cent salary, 


D. GERMAN EMPIRE—INVALIDITY AND OLD-AGE PENSION 
FEATURES. 

1. Object of the insurance is to Hie insured a legal claim I,, jieuHioii lor 
invalidity or old age. 

2. Invalidity jiension will lie granted, regardle.'s ot age, to every insured |)er- 
8on who i.' permanently disabled (no longer able to earn one-lhird of bis average 
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wa^e8),alHo to iJorsoiiH not p<'ntianently dieabled, but who have been for an 
entire yt'ur unfit f()r work during diwability. 

8. (Contributory y(‘ar couKists of 47 contributory weeks, which, however, may 
))eh)ng to different calendar years. 

1. As a minimum, contributions must liave been paid in 5 by 47, or 28r) weeks 
in all. b(‘for(‘ iK^^uning entitled to claim upon the fund. 

()ld-ag(' pension will be graiibsl, without proof of disability, to all who have 
conipl(‘t(‘d their s(!V<‘nti(d.h yc'ar; waiting time is 30 contributory y(*ars, or 30 by 
47 or 1.4(0 weeks'contributions must have been paid before entering upon enjoy¬ 
ment of the pension. 

0. Money to pay invalidity and old-age pi-nsions is furnished jointly by the 
Empire, tlie <'inplovcrs. and th<‘ emjdoyees. 

7. Empir<“ contributes to each annuity the fixed amount of aO marks ($l:^.r)0) 
per annum; it also defrays the exjjense of tln‘ impellal insurance departnumt. 

8. (Contributions are paid tor each <‘aU-ndar week in which the insured remains 
in an <‘mi)loynient or .s<*rvice subject to the insurance. 

0. Uolhrtion of contributions may be committed to sick-relief (dubs, hs-al 
aiilhorities, or to .special receiving offices. 

10. For the puri)o.s(M)f fixing eoutribufions for eacli contributory jsu-iod. the 
insured ai«‘ divnhsl into four wage <dasses. according to their yearly (‘arnings: 
(’las^ 1. up to 3o() marks (>;<87.5(>). 

Class up to 550 marks (8137..■)()). 

(’lass 3. up to 8,50 marks (85*15’ 50). 

(’lass 4, abov(' 8.50 marks. 

! (. For first contributory period ()f 10 years tlie following weekly contributions 
have been fix(‘d by law on tin* liasis of insuranc(‘ .statistics: 

(dass I, 11 pfennigs (3t cents). 

(da.ss 2. -0 jifennigs (5 cents). 

Chess 3. ^1 jd’fuimgs (0 cents). 

Cla.^s -1. 30 pfennigs (7.) cents). 

I5’ As to amount of aniiuitu's. tin* old-age pension is made up of theabov(*- 
unuitioued State subsidy of ,50 marks and an incr(*asi'd rate tor each contributory 
week, as follows: 

Class 1. 1 pfennigs (1 c(‘nt). 

Cla-ss 2. 0 pfennigs (11 c«'nts) 

Class 3. 8 pb'nnigs cents). 

Class 1. iu ])fennigs ('41 c<‘nts). 

Henct* the old-age annuity amounts to 
Class I. 106.80 marks (.$4(3.To). 

('’lass 4. 135 marks ($33.75). 

Class 3. 163 40 marks (840 80) 

(fiass I. 101 40 marks (.$17 84). 

13. Invalidity pension (*onsi.sts<d' State sub.sidy ot .50 marks.and a fixed amount 
of 60 marks (8i5).mcri'as(nl for each contributory W(‘(‘k: 

Chess 1. liy 4 pfennigs (on<'-lialf cent). 

Class 4. by 6 pfennigs (I i cents). 

Class 3, by 8 pfennigs (4 cents). 

('lass 4, by 13 pfennigs (3i cents). 

14. Ileiglit of invalidity therebin* depends on number of weekly contributions 
paid in. and on the respective wage class: after the first 5 contributory years it 
amounts to, in— 

Class 1, 115 40 marks ($'48.8(i) 

Class 4, 144.40 marks ($31.05). 

Class 3, 131.40 marks (.$^14.85) 

Class 4. 141 marks ($35 45). 

And after a lapse of 50 contnbulorv years: 

Class 1, to 157 50 marks ($30.38). 

Class 4, to 451 40 marks ($64.85). 

Class 3, to 341.60 marks ($80.10). 

Class 4, to 415.80 marks ($103.05). 

Or in the fiftieth calendar yt'ar: 

Class I, to 164 marks ($40..50). 

Class 4, to 466.40 marks (.$66 60). 

Class 3, to 344.40 marks ($86 10). 

Class 4, to 448.40 marks ($114 05). 

15. Pensions an* paid monthly in advanc<‘and can not b<* j>awned or .'<e(pies- 
tiated. 
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E. ENGLISH RAILWAY SUPERANNUATION AND PENSION FUNDS. 

Under this CHptjoo, will be brierty ]>r6Kented tlit' sjilient IVatnroH of wiid fumlH 
as operated in oonnectioiL with tlio followinj; railway companies l(K‘at('<l in 
England, viz: 

1. London and Northwestern Railway ('ompany. 

2. London and Southwestern Railway Company. 

‘1. London. Brighton and South Coast Railway (^)mpan\ 

4. (4reat Eastcin Railway Company. 

5. Great Western Railw'ay Company. 

(}. Midland Railway Oompany. 

LONDON AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY ('OMPANV -SUPERAN- 
NUATION FUND. 

1. The fund was establislicd March ;U, is-YI. 

2. Membershij) con.sists of salaried officers, 

2. “ Salaried offic«‘r ■'mean.s officer or .servani ot 1 he company remunerated by 
an annual salary in eontradistinetion to weekly wages or any oMjer fonu of 
remumTation than an annual salary. 

4. Contribution by members is 2t per cent on their actual salaries 

Company contrilmte.s a sum equal to tlie ])ayments of the contrihuting 
member.s. 

(h Ages of admis.sion to servict*: Minimum. 20 years; maximum, 40 years. 

7. Retiri'iuent at 05 yi'ars of age with 10 yt^ars' meinbersliijt. 

The superannuation allowance is, for 10 and not over 17 years, throe-twelfths 
of average salary for that time: 17 and n<‘t over 2t years, four-twidftlis (*f average 
salary for that time: 24 and not over 21 yeans. ffve-twi‘lfths ot average .salary tor 
that time; 21 and not oV(‘r 2H years, six-twelfths of average salary for that time; 
28 and not over 45 years, seven-tw(dfths of average salary for that lime. 

Persons under 05 years of age, who shall have Ix'on contributing members tor 
10 years or u])ward, shall, provich d they are incapacitated by infirmity of body or 
mind (not tlic r(‘snlt of their own misconduct) from jiciforming fh(‘ir usual 
duties, be entitled to superannuation on the above scale. 

Retirement at 00 years of age with 10 years' UKunhership affords 25 per cent 
ot average salary: ll years" membership. 20 per cent; 15 years'membership. 20 
per cent; 2<) years' inembershii), :17 per cent. 25 year.s" membershii), 42 ))er cnil; 
20 years’ membership, 4H p«T cent; 25 years’ membershii), 51 per cent. 40 yeais' 
membership. 01 jier c(‘nt; 45 y<‘ars and upward, 07 jier c«‘nt. 

Bona fid(' iiK-apacitation. duly c(>rtifi<*<l to, although the invalid or disabled js-r- 
son is under Ot) years ot age. provided he has been a contributor for 10 years, 
entitled to 25 pfU* cent <if annual salary for superannuation. 

0. Lump Slim, not to exi'eed 5 years’payments of the annual allowance t.o winch 
the memher is entitled, may be made in lieu of Huperannuation payments 

10. Employees leaving service liecan.sj* of rislnetions or alterations in tin* estab' 
lisIiDK'nt. receive back the whole of llieir contributions. 

11. Members resigning of their own accord receive b:u-k one-lialf of (hoirown 
contributions. 

12. Dismis.sal from service for fraud or dishonesty icsuUh in lorbutui*' ot eon- 
trilmtions and lienefits in the fund, at th(‘ discretion of the committee. 

12. Contnbutions an* deducted pro rata. 

14. Association is managed by a committee, three membcis of wliu li are named 
by the hoard of directors and thn'C by the contributing members. 

15. Participation is obligatory. 

LONDON AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY (X)MPANY-PBOVIDENT 
AND PENSION SOCIETY. 

1. Established as a combined society .January 1,1889. 

2. Embraces members receiving weekly wages. 

2. Participation obligatory. 

4. Minimum admis.sion age, 18 years, maximum admission age, 45 years. 

r>. Incapacitation before attaining 6b years of age, after 2b years’ contribution, 
entitles to half pension. 

6. Retirement at 65 years of age. witli 25 years' membership—2 c]a.sses: (1) 
Pavs 4 cents a week and gets weekly iiension of $2.50; (2) pays 2 cents a week 
and gets weekly pension of $1.75. 

I C--V()L XVII 01 -(>l 
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7. Upon incapacitation of inemberH tietween 60 and 65 years the fund extends 
to them the pension provided for members retiring at 65 years with 25 years’ 
memborsliip. 

8. Company's (contribution must not exceed $15,000 per annum. 

Addendum: From the “Report and state of accounts of December 31, 

1894,” it appt'ars that the number of members contributing for pension 
Ixcnefits on that date (and roh'renco is now made to the Provident and 


Pfcnsion Society of the company) was .... 30,769 

At corresponding dat('in 1H93.. . . 29,846 


Inci’cHKc _ ... 923 

Number of members i)eiisioned to December 31,1893 . 171 

Pensioned during 1894... . 84 

255 

Numb(*r of pensioners deceas(‘<l or pensions commuted. 43 

Numl>er in r(‘c<‘ipt«»f pension D<‘cember 31. 1894 . .. 212 


LONDON ANT) NORTHWI^STEIIN RAILWAY COMPANY-LOCOMOTIVE 
DEPARTMENT PENSION FUND. 

1. The memlMMs were such as wenc engagicd at weekly wages in tlie locomotive 
(h'partment of tlie company, excepting memlxT.s transferrt'd to the salary list who 
w(cre over 40 y(carH of age. or were otlunwise ineligible for tin* officiu’s superan¬ 
nuation fund, and wiio W(‘r(c allow(*d to remain members of this fund if they so 
eb'cted. 

2. (Objects of the fund; 

({f) To provide pcmsions for its meinlMTs. qualified by ag«c or circumstances, on 
retiring from the service, 

(b) To grant annuities to its membius retiring from tlie siu'vi(‘.othrougli length¬ 
ened sickness or permanent incapacity for atbuiding to duties, before pension 
could be olainnsl under tin' rules. 

((*) To provide for tlio.-'O of its members wlio at the time of the estahlishment of 
the fund wicnc 55 years of age and upward, a gratuity on ridirement from tin* 
service, or the payment of a hiim to their rejn-escmtatives in the event of death 
occurring whib' such meinhi'is were in tlie service. 

8. There were four distinct divisions of the fund: 

(o) ?'inr.ni<'n's <(iri.'<ion. —Entitled to claim a ])ension on retiring from the service 
after attaining 69 years of ag(‘ and had contnbnt<*d 4 shillings 6 jieiuM' per month 
in advance. 

(b) d/c/.s/oa.—Eighteen yc'ais of age and upward, who were entitled 
to claim a iiension upon retiring at. 60 yi'ars of age. and of wliom there were 2 
classes: 

Fir.st class. Persons rated at 4 .shillings per day ami upward who had contrib¬ 
uted 2 shillings 2 pence per montli in advance. 

Second class. Piersons rated at 4 shillings jxm’ day who had contributed 1 sliil- 
ling 6 pence per montli in advanei*. 

(c) XVorkshop (hr?.v/on.—Included all classes of weihiy servants and workmen 
not specifically mentioned for the foremen's, running, or aged men's divisions. 
Tliey were entitled to claim a pension upon retirement from .service after reach¬ 
ing 65 years. They were in 2 classe.s, vi7.: 

First. Rated at 25 shillings per wet‘kand upward and hadcontnbuted I .shilling 
5 pence per month in advance. 

^coml. Under 25 shillings, contributed 1 shilling per month. 

(d) Aged men's division .—Was to he a temporary (livision, coniiiosed of all per¬ 
sons who at the time of the fund's (‘stablislinnuit were 55 years or more of ag(‘, 
and should pay back to the age of 40, or. if they were not in the service at tliat 
time, then to th(‘ age at which they joined the service, the preiniums specified for 
members of the 3 other divisions, according to tluur positions in tlie service, to 
secure a gratuity on retirement or an allowance at di'ath. 

4. Company contributed to the fund a sum equal to 0 pence per montli for every 
foreman enrolled, and 4A pence pin* montli for every other member, irrespective 
of clu'^s or (livision, but not less than €2,590 in the aggregate. Tlio company’s 
contribution was not to exceed €4,990 per annum. 

5. A member after reaching the ([ualifying age of his division, and on retiring 
from the service, claimed a pension in accordance witli the following scale, viz: 
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FOHKMEN’S DIVISION. 

Meml>erfihip when under 25 years of age. 25 shillingfl a week. 

Membership Iw^tweeu 25 and 5b years of age, 25 shiriiiigs a week. 

Meuibershii) ])etween 5b and 55 years of age. 20 .sliillings a week. 

IUNN1N(J t)lVISlON. 

Divided intotw<> elasse.s. wIikOk for tlie three stages above named nmb'r foie- 
im n's divi.sion. were 

Kirs( .l.t- 

jHTUci’k p.T«.-ck 


^ ^ d 

(I I y 0 

11 0 j so 

10 0 7 0 

WoKKSIlol* |tt\ |SH)N. 

j I'ltl'--, Scroinl ( 

p«T«rck , p<'r\sr<'k 


inoicr J i \ i-nr'< 
.lollllIiK '>rtn (.'cn J'> Jlixi .(0 
I<iitiiin: lii'tw ('<‘11 .>0 iiii<l .r> 
J<ntiiii); .('■ (inil 10 


0 Ineapaeity (excej>t for member of old-ag(' division) at any time witlnn 25 
years (»f .ioining tlie fund, ami after 0 niontli.s'absence from duty entitleil Hindi 
imuiiber to receive liaek the wliole of Ins jiayineiits to (lie fund, also iiayinents 
fnade liy tlie couii)uny on liis behalf, as a retiring gratuity, either in one sum 
liy weekly installments as he may idect 

7. After 25 years’ memb(‘rship (exce]>t in old-age ihvisioii) in<‘apacitation 
entitled to a pension etpial to such proportion as they would have lieen entitled 
so at oi (15 years of age, re.speclively. as tiieir niember.shi]) beais in <-omi)let(‘d 
years to flu* number of years they would h.ive contributed as members had tliey 
continued to work to the age at whndi they could Inneprojierly (damn'd a pension. 

8. Permanent disableiin'iit, under 25 yi'ars. entilh'd to ri'fund of tlieirown <y>n- 
tnlmtions and thos(f of the company madi* <m their behalf (('xceptin old age 
division): retiit'iuent for the .same cause after 25 years' service ('Utitled to a pt'U* 
sion eipial to such pioportion of the amount they would havi' been entitled to at 
bb or 55 yeais, as their leiigtli of memlH'rship here in comph'ted years to the 
iiumbt'r of years they would have contributi'd as m(‘mb»‘r.s had not disablement 
taken phu-e and tliev had continued to work until regularly entitled to (daim a 
pi'usion. 

!t. Members (‘iitithMl to a pim.sion had tlu' option of accepting eitlp'r tin' regular 
allowance or a lump sum in lic'U tliereof. 

1b. Prohibitive age for adnu.ssnm to running division. 55 years. 

Prohibitiv<^ age for admission to workshop division, 4b years. 

Note.—T his fund was dissolved by a vote of the members in 18Mb. 

LONDON AND SOITTHWKSTKRN RAILWAY OOMPANY. 

This company has both a .superannuation and a ])ension fund, which poBsess 
the saiiK'attributes as to operation as have been ascribed to tlie same funds in 
connection with thi; London and NortliW(;stcrn Railway. 

The supm-anniiation fund was binned May I, lHb4. 

Tiio following data was secun'd from tln‘ fund's report for the year endt'd June 
5b, 181)4. viz: 


Income. . . $85,740 

Expenditures ... _ 14,7b5 

- .^(W.bto 

1805: 

Income ... 70,215 

E.x]Mmditures ... 15.1«M) 

-51,255 


14,720 


> d\ ^ .1 

l.i II I <1 0 

12 (I ,H 0 

I I II I 7 S 

HI Hi 7 0 


1 lultT 2 -'i U'lirs (tf 

IlclW 2 '> II ml HO Vi'ilf' of llt'r 

}lrD\ cfii HO hikI ;i.T \ cars III uj.'-i' . 


Total 
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1894: 

Contributing^ momberB. $1,330 

Annuitants .. . - . ...... 48 

.. 1,378 

1893: 

( 'ontribntin^^ inomberH .. . ... 1,234 

Annuitants.. . ... 48 

—-— 1,282 


Incroasr of membor.ship, 1894.. _ 9G 


By means of tho two funds, superannuation and pension, each officer and clerk 
is i)lac(‘d in position to rt*eeive at 00 years of hkc, with not less than 40 years' serv¬ 
ice, a retiniij; allowance not exceedinj^ To percent of his avera^^e salary during 
the %yliol(‘ of liis service, and at 05 years, with not b‘ss tlian 40 years’ service, a 
retiring allowanc(i not exceeding the full amount of said average salary during 
such service, intermediates ages ami lesser periods of servic<; being provided for 
upon a proportionate s(^‘ale of allowances. 


LONDON. BKKtHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 

SI CKU.'iNM' \THIN Kl'Nl) 

1. Membership consists of all principal officers, their assistants and clinks, 
station mastiTs, booking clerks, ticket collectors, guards, policemen, signalmen, 
pointsmen, permanent-way superintendents, inspi'idors and timekeepers, locomo¬ 
tive and carriage foremen, and engine drivers, whoso age, ii])Oii admission to the 
company’s service, does led exceed 49 years. 

2. Participation is compulsory. 

3. Where a member is reipiired to leave the sm-vicin save for fraud and dis¬ 
honesty, ho receives liack Ins payments to the fund, with interest at tho rate of 4 
per cent per annum 

4. Dismis.sal for misconduct only, not involving di.riionesty. entitles member to 
receive tho amount of Ins contributions only, without intorost. 

5. Dismissal for fraud or dishonesty entails lo.ss of fund benefits. 

6. Volnntaiy lesignatioii, under lionoi able conditions, entitles to refund of pay¬ 
ments to the fund, witliout intere.st. 

7. Retirement at 90 years of ag<‘. afti'r 10 years' (Contribution, 25 per cent of 
average salary: 15 years’contribution. 30 per cent of average salary, and soon, 
at the rate of 1 imu* cent increase pi'i* y(*ar, until after 35 years’ subscription a 
member would (being 90 years of agi‘) be entitled to receive, as the maximum 
superannuation. 50 per cent of his average salary while contributing to the fund. 

8. Officers and servants ill till' service at tlie time of this fund’s estahli.shment, 
and who liad remained in it nninterrnptcdly for more than 10 years, were, upon 
joining tin* fund, (‘ntitled to an extra sup(‘rannuation allowaiuce on tlie following 
scale, viz: 

Ten to fifteen years of past servici*. additional superannuation of 2 t jier cent on 
average salary: l5 to 20 years, 5 j>er cent: 20 to 25 years. 7d jier cent; 25 yi'ars and 
upward, 10 percent. This additional all()wance was chargeable to the company’s 
benevolent fund. 

9. Contributory features corresiKuid with tliose obtaining with like tunds on tho 
otlier Phiglisli railways. 

10. Sole management and direction is vested in the directors. 


(iREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

SUPKRANNT \T10N FUND. 

This fund was formed in 1878. It is operated on hn(*s correspondent with those 
of like funds with tho other English railway companies. 

PENSION FUND. 

The jiension fund of this company does not differ materially from other similar 
Englifih railway funds. 
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(iREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

S( 1*I:k.\NNI ATKtN Fl’NI*. 

This fund moves on lli*‘ prinnjiles oommon to Minilur funds with other En^flish 
railways. A few features may l)e mentioned by way of emidiasis: 

1. Salaried oftieers and elerks under 40 years of a;;e jini>.t join, and < ontinue as 
rnembeis during their eonUnuaiiee in tho company's service. 

2, When 40 years or over, and under tk), admission may lie etbs teil ]>y makinjr 
back payments to tlie rej^nlation adniis.si<ui aj^e. 

•i. Momber.shi]! contribution, LM per cent. 

4. Company contributes lik(' amount. 

5. Rctirenn'iit linm service after reaidiin^^k) ^^ives, by way of .superannuation, 
an allowance tor tlie remainder (d lite for eveiy year of memlMTship, eijual to 
one-Hftielh of maximum salary durin^^ tliat ])eriod, not, liowevi-r. to e.\<'eed t wo- 
tliirds of .such maximum salary. 

SKK\ WTs' CKNsKiN FI M' 

Entrance fee is li cents a week, and sueli extraordinai y amoiiuts as llie eonii>aiiy 
may order. 

('oinjiany ^ives an amount eipial to tlie ordiimrv eontubutions of the menilH-rs. 

PeiisKUi at .V) yeais of af'i*. after dil Reals' iiKUn’ix'rship. oO pei week, witli 25 
cents added for each 5 vimih over :{0. 


F.VOINKKKS \\n FlUF.MKNs sICK WO SI lUUlVWI \Tlo\ FIM). 


Entrance ft‘e rani;es from to aceordin^^ lo a;'e, jtayalile in installments 
witliin 2d weeks. Tlie dues are. First <dass. 27 ecnls pci wcel{. second class, 25 
cents ])er week. 


Pciitli (»[ |•vrllmlu•Ilt <lisiil)iln\. i>r O'ljriMj; iit (.il. 
Stipfniniiuiilioii til <) 0 , jH’P week (nr lilc 


I l<c< j si'coiiU <•111’^. 

«'-Ki (XI I f:ux> (X) 

(XI 1 1 H7 


MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY. 


srCFU \NNU \TIoN FF.NO. 


• This fund was ostahlislied in Feliriiary, lH7n 
Next below is statement t.iken from report for year ended JannatydI. 181)4. 
showing; iinmb<‘r of eonfributin^f members and siipeninnuate^l memliers. and 
those tliat .loined, left, or died diiniiK the year. 


Cetlttll'- Sil|i.Ttin- 

IllKiks' IiililUs) 

iiK-inlicts iiiriiil>orN 


Number of nieiiibcrs oil Fell ], is'ij. 

KnUTfd iiniler 'Js j’cars of ai'e hikI retireil at (-0 . 
Kiitereii uver js jear^ of ane aiiil retired ill M). 


Less (lust during \ear . 
Less left (UiniiK vear... 


. :iT 

1U.H 


;« 


1 r. 


M 


7 


j (i.OSO 77 

Siiperanniiaiod Uiirinfi:\enr ( Oieiiu; iituler CiO) .; all t»M 

StiperanniiHlioti eoiumuiisl i.j pai meni iii eai li easi -1 IkiiIi uihLt (i(J| . 2 . 

Number of memlx'rs oil .tail :il,lsLi-l. .. . ' HI 

! (i.(X>4 

(I LesH fiMore 


From the time when members were entitled to claim superannuation (February 
1,1880), the Hvcra^?e age at time of superannuation of tin? 102 members who were, 
when Huperannuab'd. over 60, was 66^ years; and of 52 (including 7 whose pen¬ 
sions w'ere commuted), wdio were at the tim<‘ of superaiiTUiation under tW), was 46J 
years. 

The Friendly Society of this comp.any has a sui>erannnation feature, and paid on 
that account in 1H04. €2.005 10s. 
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F. CONCLUSION. 

Tht^ tublo u»*xt siibjoiiu'd will show tlic (“xtriit ul' K<>V(‘nniH‘nlal owju'iship of 
railways in llu* hjadiii^^ Stub's of Europe, as well as ju'ivate ownersJjip in tho same 
relation: 


StHt.' 


AiiHtriii-JIiiiiKiiry... 

lk‘lKi'1111 

btiniKlii 

iH-iiinark 

K^ypt. 

Krancc . 

(liTiimny . . .. . . 

<in'>iC ]tri 1 iiiii iiikI Ireland.. 
Holland 

Italy . 

Norway. 

I'ortiitrul . 

HtisMia.. 

S|)ain... 

Sweden . 

Swit/erhunt . 

'I'uikey ( Knropei 



MllriiK*.' , 

1 Mili-jige 

Tolii! 

1 owiifd 

iilfHK'' 

IM'cl 

l>\ Slutc 

by pr,- 
vaU‘C()ni- 


1 

jumic.-i 

I7,(.1'J 

1 

7,011 1 

10, .W) 

2, Mill 

2,0IS 1 

702 

I l.-’lM.H 

1, l.VJ 

i;k 120 

1 , 2M'I 

2mJs 

y'.i2 I 
1 ■' 1 

207 

1;!,(m2 I 

I7.>i(k> 


2;t,MiM 

123 

20..12'> 


20.32.') 

1, ():;(! 

M7,j 1 

77)7 

M, I0(. 


2. M31 

-.171 

’'120 1 

■12 

l,.UI 

rK).'> 1 

K29 

I'.i.fOO 

M,IMI3 

1I,H37 



0,7UH 


1,770 j 

IMI 

2.1IMJ 


2,0h2 


The ahov<‘ inih'u.i^e is based on stahsfies collated in the years and 

bShib 

It may be remarked that in ('olonibia.lirt'ai Britain and Ireland, M('xieo. Para- 
nay, Peru, Spain, Switzerland. Turkey. United States, and UruKnay ^(*vern- 
mental ownership and operation do not obtain. In E^cypt ami Nicarat^ua the 
^tovernmeiits own and ojierate practically all I heir railways. In the following' 
States governmental ownership an<l opiTation are jiartial, viz: Argentina, Au.s- 
tralasia, Austria-Jlim^ary. B(‘lginm. Brazil. Canada. Cape ot (lood }{o]»e, Cliile. 
Denmark, France. (iennany. Cuateniala, India, Japan, Norway. tugal. Russia, 
and Sweden. In the following States the governments own jiart ot tlie railways, 
but do not operatt' any, leasing all the mileage to private companies, viz: Greece, 
Holland, and Italy. 

Adams.in The Railroad Prohlmn. (d)serves: “On the one side * * * are 
the systems of the English-s])eaking ram', based upon private ento’prise and left 
for th(“ir regulation to tin* luinciples of * * * Ihe laws of competition and of 
supply and demand. On the other side are the sy.steiii.s of continental 

Europe, in the creation of which the State assumed tlie initiative, and over wliich 
it exercises constant and watchful .supervision.” 

An examination t)f tin; loregoing statements relating to the ^uactice of foreign 
railways will show, among tdher things, that m the pniu-iple niiderlying the 
foundation of foreign railway pension funds tiiere is nnmistukable homogeneity. 
On the otlier hand, there will b(‘ found manifest dissimilarity in the (‘leimaits 
tliat enter into their composition and modus operandi. Tlie latter condition is 
mainly brought about by governmental management and control of railways in 
some of the States, tin? sumiituary laws of tlu'se States dilfering and thus creating 
varied managerial and economic bases. 

In tlie face of this array of aecninulated intonuatlon on the subject we feel 
constraini'd to regrid.fnlly state' that, owing to the distinctive and autonomous 
characteristics of the contemplated pension auxiliary for the employees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Com])any, it would be imnracticable to assimilate for its 
establishment and administration the a.scertained practices of ('xisting railway 
pension institutions. It is therefore suggested that your committee will find 
it advantageous and expedient, if not absolutely necessary, to work in the future, 
as in the past, upon lini's mainly and directly influenced by company requirements 
and relief department conditions. In a word, while the spirit of foreign practice 
in this relation reflects material for general discussion and action, the literal 
attributes of this jiractice must be rejected as being incompatible for and inappli¬ 
cable to requirements for said auxiliary organization. 

Having paved the way for your committee's intelligent (‘oncoption of foreign 
pro(‘ednre with respect to superannuating and iiensioning railway employees, it 
will now be apju-opnate to make some comments upon the characteristics that 
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willbo part of or iiicidoiii to the* conti'iiijelatod fuiiel for onr e-oin]»any s 

e'liiploye'os. 

Tlio te‘nns Miporaniiuation and pe'n>ion an*, in ponnlar ae <‘<'plati<m, oik* and Iho 
same' as to edTe-ct. Tlu'v <lo proelnce', it must be* aelmittesl. a similar re'sult, i. e*., 
aponsioii. Tlicn'is, h()wevor,tlnHdiflVrence in nraotue' botweM-u tlio two. namely: 
Snpeianimation, abstractly spoakin^;,implies auvaneed a}.?**, tlio soroterre-d to 
beiiifx.iu fact, such as preehnms either further or effe'ctivo servie e by t luH'iuoloyes^ 
thus elassitied; aj^ain, supeTanmiatioii ih applied abroad to the staff amlemnloyes's 
of the* liif^lier j'rades. The simple pension b'atuie, as such, as emboehedin all 
foreij<ii railway penision institutions, eiulnaee's tin* .so-enlh'd workinj^ classes, 

SiipeU’aniiuation. tliere*fore, is tlu* desnleratum with tlio conteiiiplate'd auxiliary 
fund. Rut tin* idea comprehiuids superannuation in its bn*adest seuisee and most 
lileeral apidieation; it eliminate's all line's ot distinction between emidoye'es. and 
will, in its administration, take m all employees, from the* hij<hest to the* le)we*st 
Kraeh*. 


Or. ORGANIZATION AND PLAN OF THE PENSION DEPARTMENT 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 

After the-pre'sentation of this re-pen t to tin- advisory cenumitte-e* e)f then'elief 
ele'paitme-nt at tlie-ir liiee-tim;, held Februaiy IHUO, statistie-s we-re eebtaine-d 
showiiij^ wdiat wouM ha the ]m deal eh- finane-ial lesults to the-eliffeie-nt re*lie‘f funds 
if the? plans e)f .supe rannuation we n-e anieel emt.base-d ondilferenit peree-nta^e-s 
of tin- wa^es (-.iriie-d hv employees and the-ir cenitrihutioiis ae-eountof membership 
in the? irlief fund, 'riiis aetnni culminated m a jdaii he-niK suhmitte-d tee the 
pivsnle-iit of the cennpany whie-hhe ]ne-.si-iiti-el at a mee-tiiit' of tho board of direct- 
eers, lu-ld on the 1st dav e)f May, l^'Db, when the subje-et ed a superannuation fund 
was refeiTe-d tee a special comiiiitti-e-etf thee bo:ud of dire-eteirs for e-xamination ami 
re*p<)it. At a me-etin^" of this siiecial committee-, he-ld May ttl, IHDC., the plan for 
ivtirinji: emph)ye‘(‘s, mennhers e)f tlie ivln-f fund, ami ])Ia<-iiig tin-in on a snpe-r- 
aimuation list wa.s conside-re-d, winch, witli the* jerobable tin.ineial rej.siilts to tho 
eiitfere-nt lelie-f fuinls, wa.s re-fe-iT' d to tile- pre-snle-iit of the cennpany, whoe-xpn'sse-el 
himself as be‘ingsatisti(-d as far as the memleeis of the? relief fund were conce-rne-d, 
but suf^j'e.sted that ina.smu(-li as he? had to me-e-t the eiuestion from a broade-r 
tandpoint, he would like to take the? matte-r up after siimlar statistical iiifonna- 
lion in rej;ard to all emplovee-s in the? syste-m had be-en pre*i>ared. 

Accordingly data as to date? of birth and age of each ennpleeye'e. le*ngth of se-r- 
vice, rate of pay, etc., we-re? oletained from tho various de-partimnits, and infor¬ 
mation as to tile-cost of pe-nsioiiing all e-muloye-esat ce-rtain age-seever 55 years, on 
a basis similar tee that ivcoiiime-mleM for the re-lief-fund members, was Hubmitle-d 
to the* spee-ial comniitte-e unde-r dale of .lanuaiy IH. lsj>7, with tho ivcommenida- 
tion that inasmuch as the inte ie-st on the- nnnn-ys set asule* hy the? relief funds lor 
huperannnation purposes would niett be a sufHcie-ntly large? fund upon which a 
satisfactory basis for granting an alhewance:? to a superanimateel empl<Y<*« 
coulel bo established, ce-rtain cemtnbutions be made? by tho companie's annually, 
fe^r the purpose of gr.inting to all empleeye-e-s, whe-theror not me-mbers of tho relief 
funds, allowance's aside from those to he? granted to member.s of the fund; in 
other w'ords, that a separate? and elisrinct fund be t?stablis]u‘d for the be.‘ncfit of all 
einployee-s of the eompany, and be maintaine-d by a fixed amount contiibuted 
entirely by the company, sue.h allowance to bo base-d on their rate of pay and 
le-ngth of service; that it provide for tho arbitiary retirement of all employees at 
the age of 70 years, and sueh otla-r einplovee-s ])e-t wt-eii tlie ages of 05 and 00 years, 
inclusive, who had rendered thirty or more y<‘ars of service, and were physically 
incapacitated ft>r performing further service. The result was that the vice- 
president in charge of the operating di-partmeiit, the general manager, and the 
assistant comptroller were autlnu-ized to confer witli such officers in the service 
as they might select to formulate a g(‘neral plan on that basis for a pen.sion fund, 
ami report their recommendations to the special committee. In pursuance of 
this authority, under date of March IH, IH07, a meeting was held by those 
appointed by the special committee on superannuation and tho operating officers, 
when it was decided, as the subject was, in matter of detail, an entirely new one 
to tho operating officers, to defer discus.sioii until certain statistical information 
oouid be prepared, and until they could more thoroughly acquaint themselves 
with the general views of employees. 

After careful investigation ami preparation of considerable statistical informa¬ 
tion from tho data compiled as to tin? ages and h-ngth <*f service of (3mj)loye(‘S of 
the company, sliowing the amount iiec(*^sary to bo contributed by the various 
companies to pension all of its employees 70 years of ago and over, and such of 
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those 05 to 60 years of aj?o, inclusive, thirty or more years in the service and phtsi- 
cally iiu^apaeitatefl for performing? further service, on the haais of different i)er- 
centagoa, a plan to retire such employees upon the haais of an allowance of I per 
cent of tlie average wages for each year of service was finally agr<'t‘d upon. 

It was necessary in the computation of these statistics, from the standpoint of 
expimse to the company, to also ascertain what basis the relief fund surplus would 
have to adopt for its superannuation fund, as the relationship of one to the other 
nec(^ssarily recpiired that they should be in hannony. After careful consideration 
of the relief-fund statistics the basis of 1 cent for each month of membership 
according to class was adopted, as it apiieared to be the only one that could l>e 
utilized with the fumls available, which fund represents the inten*st upon tlie 
surplus moneys of the relief funds accumulated after each 3-ycar period, against 
which there can bo no liability under tlie operations of the fund after that period. 

A meeting was held NovcihIxt 18,181)8, between the transportation officers of 
thocompany and the 3 offic(*rs appoint'd to confer with them, as to the advisability 
of a pension plan outholineswhieh weresubw'quentlyfinallyadopted by the com¬ 
pany, and the consensus of opinion was, that the scheme as submitted, with some 
slight modifications, was a good one, and if it should be jilaced in effect would 
meet with general favor, that it would improve the servic-e, and is preeminently 
a necessity on account of tlie iiositiou in which flie company is placed by having 
such a largo number of employees of H<lvane(‘d years who are physically incapaci¬ 
tated from performing efficient service, besides tending to improve the esprit de 
corps of the service. 

The results of this conference were cmbodi(‘d in a report to the special commit¬ 
tee of the board, together with the plan, and they received careful consideration 
at their meeting held June 2H, 181)1), wluui a favorable ri'coiiimendation was then 
made to the president of the company, giving in detail the matured plan of the 
projiosed pension fund, and suggesting tliat it be conducted as a separate depart¬ 
ment, under the direct supervision of a board of officers, consisting of the 4 vice- 
presidents, the general manager, and assistant comptroller of the company. 

In August, 181)1), the president signifi(‘d liis approval of tin* Bchenie, and the 
subject was preseiit(‘<l througli tie' spf'cial committee to tlie l)oard of directors of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company on October 1), 181)8, wlieu the proposition in 
general was ajiproved, tlie board of officers appointed, and tlie plan referred to 
them to be placiKl in proper shape, in order that it might be ready to take effect 
January 1,11)00. 

The board »>f officers having prepared tlie neces.sary organization, regulations, 
records, etc., to carry out the scheme, reported to the board of directors of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad C'ompany, and tlx-y on December 13, 1801 ), finally adopted 
the plan and the regulations for the government of the tund, which action was 
subsequently concurred in liy the boards of directors of the companies now asso¬ 
ciated in the administration of tlie department, and is as follows: 

First. All officers and cnqdoyccs of the company, who are required by the 
organization to give their entire time to the service of the company, who shall 
have attained the age of 70 years, or wlio, Ixung between the ages of 65 and 69 
years, inclusive, shall havi' been thirty or more years in the service of the com¬ 
pany, and shall then be jiliysically dis(iualified, shall be relieved and placed on 
the pension roll. 

Second. Subject to ratable r(*ductioii so tliat the entire annual expenditure for 
pension allowances by the 5 companies above named shall not at any time 
exceed the aggi'egate sum of iJvlOO.OOO, pensions sliall be allowed upon the follow¬ 
ing bases: 

Third. For each year of servic<( 1 ])er cent of the average monthly pay for 
the 10 years preceding retirement. Thus, by way of illustration: If an emidoyee 
has been in the service of the company for 40 years and has received on an 
average for the last 10 years $40 per month in regular wages, his pension allow¬ 
ance would be 40 per cent of $40, or $16 per month. 

Fourth. Pension allowances shall be paid monthly, and shall tenninate on the 
death of the beneficiary. 

Fifth. No pension allowance shall be paid to any officer or employee for a period 
during which he may be receiving accident or sick benefits from the relief depart¬ 
ment. 

Sixth. The acceptance of a pemsion allowance shall not debar the beneficiary 
from engaging in other business, but such persons can not reenter the service. 

Seventh, The pension department shall,under the supervision of the president, 
be in charge of a board of officers, consisting, until otherwise ordered, of the vice- 
presidents, the general manager, and the assistant comptroller of the Pennsylva¬ 
nia Railroad Company. The board of officers shall be appointed annually by the 


it 
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hoanls of (liroctorti of the Hoveral companies, jukI Mhall. snbjivt to Ilu“ appnoal 
of tho said hoards, make and entor<M‘ regulations for t)ie govi'nnnent of the 
denartnient. 

Eightli. No action which shall now <jr hereafUu' he taken in comns tiou with the 
origin or furtlierance of a pension department or plan shall he held or construed 
to give any officer, agent, or employee! a right to he retaiin'd in the service* or 
liecome entitled to ix-nsion allowances; but, on the conlraiy. each comp,my may 
discharge any offic<*r, agent, or emi>loyee at any tune, wlien in its judgment the 
interests of tlie company so ie(imr<*, witliout liability for pension or for other 
allowances save only salary or wages tlien I'arned and unpaid. 

\ol. I.IMI I 

No person shall he taken into the s(‘rvice of the com])any who is over Ur» yeais 
of age; except tliat, witli tlie a])]>roval of tlie hoar<l of directors- 

First. Former emi>loyees may he ieem])loy(‘d witliin c. ])eriod of :{ years from 
the time of their leaving the s<‘rvice- 

Second. P(*rsons may. irrespective of age limit, he einitloyed when* the service 
for which they are ne<‘ded required jirob'ssional or other sjieeial qnalilications. 
hut 

Third Persons may he temporarily tak(‘ii into the st ivie**, in<*siM'etue of age 
limit, for a period not e.xeeeding (» nnmtlis. snlqeet to 4'\t<‘iision, wlien nee«-ssuiy 
to eomph'le tlie work for which engaged. 

By ord<‘r of tlie board ot directors. 




KXHIHIT I. 


A. conn’ OIK isioNs on kmolovkus' MAniu rv in 
UAIOROA l) CASKS, I 8i»5-1 !)()<I. 


[Am t)n* Biilletiiirt of tho UnitiMl States Dopartiiient of Lalun-, No 1, 

NoveidbiT, 1S<)5. to No. .‘[1. Noveml)or. 1000.] 


Non' —'riic (IccisioiiH ln“r(‘ <|Uot(‘il iirc ciOicr ihc entire rc‘iM>rts orahsiiuctsof reports which appeared 
in lli<‘ LaliorBnllelin, u ImiionOily jiulilicntion ol the I’m ted Stales lii-partnieiit ol Lahor 'J’Ik' refer¬ 
ence Jl l> No -and date relers, lit each ease, to Ua- latlletin ol (he I'm led Slates Department of 

Jjihoi, and Usually m the text of tlie report itself a reference may he found to the ieiral |ienodieal in 
whieli the ease i.sotlieially leported 
'I'lu' eases aie arraiiffed uinler the following gioiips 
: Demsioiis illustrating llie tnlerpretadoii id' the common-law liahilil\ 

•J Decisionsallirming llie fellow-Hervaiil rule and the priiii’ipal of employts’ assuming the risk 
;! Decisions inlerpreliiig and dellning the \ ie<’-pi ineipal i iile 

1 Decisions inteijireOitg specitasi sijitntorv eMeiisauis of < oiiiinoii la w ]iahilit\ oi liinitalion of 
fellow-servant iiile 

Decisions on powei lo eoniraet for release of lialnlils 
TIh' I'lassiliealioii <•! (lie deeisjoiis has heeit made uilli eotis|<lnahle dillieiilh loi Ihe heiietil of 
those u ho wish to follow (he (i lUid of ludieia 1 npmioii on <iiie or more sped tie plia^es o) eni|)lo\ers' 
liiihilily legislation Of course mam of the ilcisums ielate to mon- (lian ! ol the '> iopi< s etiosen. in 
such eases it is pm under only the one to wliadi it i-liiellv refers 


I.—DECISIONS ILLUSTRATING THE INTERPRETATION OF C0M> 
MON-LAW LIABILITY. 

[From H I. No ,i, \laieh, iS'.ih j 

El, KINS r. PKNNSYDVANf.v 11 aii>ro.\I) (.NijMPan V AWAtliiiitii^ Reporter.])a^o 7t.— 
Th(' snpreiin* court of Peiinsylvaiiui deenletl. October 7. INIW. tiuit tlie coinpuiiy 
wtis r(‘.spoi] ible for tJi.pirieM to one of it.M trammen, tlironj^li deteets in tlie steps of 
ii freif^ht ear. while acting tis one of a crew sent to a shipper's yards to shift cars 
pr(‘])aratory to their being taken into the eoinpany's trains. Tlie jioint of Judge 
MeCnlioin's d(‘eiMon is that a inaii acting under orders from tlu' company, 
although in the yards of another eoijioration. is entitled to the.stime lights respect¬ 
ing the liiibibty of the company tliat he would be entitled to were he working in 
the yards of tlie company or ujion its hues of track. 

(I'lum D I, Nn .Iiih, l.s'.H, 1 

San Antonio and Aransas Pass R. H. Co. r. Hakdino et ah. ;W Southwest¬ 
ern Reporter, p;ige dob—In t lie district court of Hams County, Tex., judgment 
was rendered awarding $lf).0U0 damages agiunst the San Antonio and Aransas 
Pass Railway Company in favor of Laura Harding and others, the widow and 
minor children of Edward Harding, wlio wag killed in a collision between the 
engine in which Harding was engineer and anotlier engine used in switching in 
the company'.s yard at Waco, Tex. The case was earned, on appeal by the com¬ 
pany, to the court of civil appeals, which tribunal affirmed the judgment of the 
district court by decision rendered November 28, ISlir). 

The circumstances under which Harding was killed were as follows: Deceased 
was an engineer in the service of the company, in charge of a train going from 
Yoakum to Waco, and was under the control of the train master at Yoakum. 
In the company's yard at Waco was a regular yard crew, consisting of a night 
yard-master or foreman, a yard engineer or “‘hostler,’' a fireman, and other 
employees, and these were engaged in switching cars in the yard with engine 
No. riJh This yard crew was under tln“ immediate suj>ervi8ion of one Hall, the 
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foreman, who had no control over Hanlinj;. When en;;inr No. Thl wa^ lakon to 
tho yard to IxMist'd in switcliiii;,'' cars its lamp was in a dcCiH-tivc and leaking 
condition and was found (*nipty. It was rt'Hllcd ainl rcli;;litcd hy tlic \ar<l cn^ji 
neer and fireman, who, it seems, liad not been notified of its dct« cliNt* condition. 
The evidence wais sufficient to sliow tliat wlien Hardinjj; arnved in si^ht the 
defective lamp had},mne out, and indlnnj; was done to ^n\6 Harding notice of tlie 
switching engine’s jiresenci' on tin* track upon which lu' was appr»m<'lung. or to 
prevent a collision, excent that when he liad approaclied so close that he had not 
time to stoj) and avoid the dang<‘r, the yard engineer gave him a signal with Ins 
lantern to stop, and then endeavore<l to hack the switcli engine out of the way. 
but was prevented from doing s<» hy the numlier of ears already (K-eu])ying the 
side traeks. Deceased failed to discover the switehmg engine l>eeause of the 
al)senee of tlu‘ headlight, and received no otlier sufficient warning. A eolli.sion 
ensued, whicli re.sulted in his d«'ath. 

In dtdiveriug the oiniiion of the court of civil a]>pealH Jiulge Williams said: 

“ As n(‘gligenee of the defendant in failing to exereis(' pr(»per care to see that 
the headlight was in good condition was out' of tin* eansi's eontrihuting to tlie 
death of Harding, defendant is liable. (Weii if it were true tliat the negligence of 
employees who W(‘r<* fellow-servants of the dis-eased also contributed. Tiieie 
can he little doulit Tliat. if tlie houilllglit liad been kept iiipropereoiidition.il 
would lum‘ continued to burn, and would liave notified Harding of tin* ]ires»‘n( <‘ 
of the switcli engine in time to liave enabled him b> avoid danger. No other 
cause for the extinguishment of the light is .sugg(‘st(‘d hy the evnh'iiee but that 
the oil liad leaked out and that iioni^ remaiiK'd to bs'd the light. The company is 
responsible for tiie (mns.sions of servants, to whom it hd't the performaiiee of the 
duty of seeing after the condition of the lami>. 

•• Under our fellow-servants’ act tlie employees working with the switch engm(‘ 
wen* not the fellow-siTvauts of Harding. (Laws of iHtKhp. U*0.) Tlie employees 
ill the yard, under the supervision ami control of the yaid master, wen* in a dif¬ 
ferent department from engine<*rs running trains on tlie load, under the siiiier- 
viMoii and control of tln^ train master at another ])hiee It is eonteiided that the 
two eugiue<*rs wen* in the common service of tin* eoiiipany. wen* in tin* same 
de]iurtinent, were of tlie same grade, and wt've wot king togcth(*rat the same tiim* 
and place, and to a common purpose, and. tlu'ietore, come within the definition 
<jf ‘ lellow-servants ‘ as giv<*n m tlie statute If tins were eoneeded, wi* dti not 
tliiukit could relieve appellant, even if no negligence hut that of its servants 
W( re shown, because tlie collision can not be said to liave resulted fiom the iieg- 
ligenee of the yard engineer almii*. If he was guilty ()f negligence, the foreman 
w'as also guilty, and tlie fact that the negligence of a fellow-servant merely con¬ 
tributes to tlie injury does not relieve tlieeoiiipany, if its own negligeiiee, or that 
ot its employees w'ho are not fellow-servants with the injured I'liijiloyi'c. also 
contributes. But we are not prepared toeoiiC(*d<‘ that the • hostler' was a tellow- 
servaut under the .statute. In a sense, as stated by one of the witnesses, the 2 
engineers were in the same department the ' niotive-iiower de])artment,’ hut this 
has reterenee to the divi.sioiis of its service into branelies made by the company. 
Under its regulations servants may be m tlie .same dejiartment as named by it, 
and yet in different departments as intended by the statute. Siudi (luestioiis must, 
be determined by the relations whiidi the einploye<*s actually bear to (‘ai-h other, 
and not by the im*ro names that are giv(*ii by theeoiiipany to tlie different liranebes 
of the service. 

“Nor do we think that tlie engineers were, in the meaning of the statute, “in 
the common service.' or that they weie ‘ working together to a common purpose.’ 
Tlieir superior.s, to whose authority tliey were subjt'cUsl. w(*re vice principals of 
the corporation, and stood to the servants under tludr control in tlic ndation of 
master. This the statute expressly declares, and this iirovision, we tliink, ena¬ 
bles ns to determine wliat is m(*ant by tlie words ‘departiin'iits,’ ‘eommoii serv¬ 
ice,’ and ‘ common purpo.se.’ As pointed out in the Kosh case (112 U. S., 289 ; 5 
Sup. Ct.. 184 ), there is a line of decisions holding that employees are in the same 
department, and in a common employment, only when they are subjei^t to the 
same immediate supervision and control. This vi(*w had not generally prevailed, 
and was not adopted by the courts in this State, and it seems to us. from the 
whole of the .statute, that it was intended to substantially adopt it. The servant 
having control of others is first declared to stand m the relation of master to those 
under him, and then, in defining tlio relation of other employees to each other, it 
is provided that, in order to be lellow-servants. tlu^y must be in the common serv¬ 
ice, in the same department, of the same grade, working together at the same 
time and place, and to a common puqiose. The servants subjected to the control 
of different supervisors are thus treated as being in separate departments and dif- 
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fereiit Hcrvicc. When \v<‘ consifU^r tliiit many jinth<>nt.i<*s, iiicliidiiij^ Rome of the 
later oimiumH (»! onr nupnano court, had exi)resH<*d the view that Round reaRon 
lor the ('xisUuKre of the rule as to fellow-servants i^onld only he found in cases 
when; the oiujdoyees were* so situated with reference to each other as to be ena¬ 
bled to ex(!rcise ov(?r the (Conduct of each other that watchfulness regarded as 
ess(‘ntial to the etticiency of the service and the safety of the public, we see that 
the l«!gislature has adopted that view, and intended to enforce it, in the provi¬ 
sions referred to. Under our construction of the statute, none of the employeeB 
in the Waco yard were fellow-servants witli Harding, unl(‘ss. indeed, in tne per- 
fonnance of his duties, he became temporarily subject, while operating in the 
yard, to the supervision of the vard foreman. Then he might be considered for 
the time a fellow-servant with the others, subject to the same authority, but not 
with the foreman hims(ilf.” 

Tlio court in its charge gave to the .piry all of the provisions of the statute, 
h'aving them only to a])ply the <*vidonce. Contention is ma<le that the rule appli¬ 
cable when one servant is intrusted with control of others should not have been 
given, because tliere was no evidence to siipiiort it, As before noted, there is 
evidence tending to sliow tliat engin(‘ers, wiiile in the yards, were subject to the 
control of the yard-mastiu’. and. if for no other reason than to ]>revent confusion 
in th(‘ minds of the .piry, it was not impropei for the court to tell them that even 
in that view Harding could not be a fellow-servant with tlie yaid-master. Wo 
tluiik it evident that Harding on the occasion in (piestion never became sub.iect 
to tli<‘ authority of the yard-master, but it could have done no harm for the court 
to inform the jury that if lie did they were not fellow-servants. If we are cor- 
lect in our view, that none of tlie emidoyees in the yard were fellow-servants of 
the deceas(Ml. tlnui. <‘ven if the court conmntted error in defining those who might 
be fellow-servants, it is immaterial. 

Wlnle this verdi<tt is large, and may bt^ for a greater amount than this court 
would allow if trying the case, it is not so clearly (excessive as to authorize us to 
disregard tht‘ ojunion of tlie jury and of the court below. In refusing to reverse 
such V(‘rdicts, we an^ not b) be understood a.s approving tliem, but simply as 
adhering to tlie rules governing ajipellate courts in such matters. 

[Fn>iti B L Ni> T), Jiil.s. isiK. J 

PENNSYLVANIA Co. v. FiNNKY. 4:2 Northeastern Reporter, page 81(3.—Tliis action 
was broiightbyMichaelFinm^v. administrator, against the Pennsylvania Company 
to recover damage's for tln^ killing of the plaintiff's intestate. Patrick J. Finney, a 
brakeman in its employ. A .nidgment was rendered in favor of the plaintiff, and 
the defendant appealed from the superior court of Allen County, Incb. where the 
trial was had, to the siipreiin* court of tlu‘ Stab'. From the eviden<a> it appeared 
that tlu! ilec(‘deiit was yeais old and had been in tlie emiiloy of tlie defendant 
for b montliH as a brakeman on a freight train; that near Columbia City the 
deb'iidant maintained a water plug so near its track that a person descending a 
iiassing car on that .side could not avoid it; that deci'dent was familiar with its 
location, and liadpassi'dit almost daily during his employment; that it was a jiart 
of his duty to go to the top of a train while passing through a station; that, after 
having passed through Columbia City, he walked to the rear of a car, with his 
back to the plug, whih' witliin 200 f(!et of it, and. without looking around to ascer¬ 
tain the attendant danger, began to descend the car ladder and was carried against 
the ping; that he had no orders to descend at that ])articular time, but attempted 
to do so of his own volition. In the opinion of the supreme court, delivered by 
Judge Jordan, January 20, 1890. the following statements are made: 

‘•(\uisidered in the light of the law which must control the case at bar, we are of 
the opinion, under the facts, that the jury was not authorized in finding a verdict 
in favor of the apiiollee. Assuming, without deciding, that the appellant was 
charg(‘able with actionable negligence in maintaining the water crane in the man¬ 
ner and in the condition shown, still thi're is an ab.senceof evidence showing free¬ 
dom from contributory negligence upon the part of the deceased in the matter of 
which appellee complains. The rule is settled that the plaintiff in such a case as 
this must affirmatively show by the evidence, not only negligence upon the part 
of the master, but freedom tlierefrom upon the jiart of the servant. The freedom 
from fault or negligence upon tlio part of the latter being under the law an essen¬ 
tial element in the cause, which must bo found to exist in order to warrant a 
rc'covery, a failure to establish the same result.sin defeating the action; and when 
the evideiK'e in the reirord fails to prove this material fact, the judgment, upon 
appeal to this court, must necessarily bo reversed.*’ 

After reviewing the facts in the ca.se the court uses the following language. 

’■ We may affirm that appellee’s decedent did not, under the facts, observe his 
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surroundings, or exert the care re(jnirod of liini under the law; and Inuice. in the 
eye of the latter, he was chargeable with i-ontrihutory negligence, and the allega¬ 
tions in the complaint, to this extent, at least, are not su.stained by th(‘ <‘vidence. 
Ah we have heretofore Rtated. the accident occurr<‘d as the dec('as(Ml was att<‘m])t- 
ing to descend to the caboose upon his own volition, and not under or by any 
direction of the appellant. We are unable to discover in this cause any evidence 
in the record from whicdi a reasonable inference can fairly arisi' that appellef's 
decedent was in thoexerci.se of due and ordinary care at the tune of tlie fatal acci¬ 
dent. The jury was not authorized, arbitrarily, without evidj'm^e, to infer the 
absenei^ of contributory negligence upon the part the dect'ased si'rvant. Tlie 
judgmi'iit is reversed and the chus(‘ is remanded, with instructions to the lower 
court to sustain the motion for a new trial.’* 

• [From H T.. No. Tt, .Inly, IS'Hi ] 

Pennsylvania Co. r. McCann, 1:3 Northeastern Keporfer, page TllM.—Tlie fol¬ 
lowing are th«‘ facts in this case'; Mc('ann, wlio was a brakeman in tin' Nerxice of 
the Pennsylvania Railway Company, in attempting, in the State of Penn.sylvania, 
b) hoard one of its moving cars. ]mt liis foot in a stirrup that was .susjM'iided from 
the sill of the car and used as a step in mounting llu' car. The stirrup yK'hh'd to 
the pressure of his foot, cau.sing him to be thrown under the car. when'hya wlieel 
of the locomotive, which was hacking, ran ovitoiu' of his legs.intlicting tfie injury 
of which he complained. The railroad company was ojicrating a liiu* running 
fioiii Youngstown, in Ohio, to a point in the Stato of Pennsylvania. Suit was 
brought against the railroad company in tin* <-ourt of common pU'as in the State 
of Ohio. Aft<T the evi<lence liad hern presmited for McCann the attorney.s for the 
railroad conijiany nu>ved the court to take tli«‘ cas<‘ from the jury and to render a 
judgment in tlieir favor, which was done. Met’aim then carried the cause to the 
circuit court in Malioniiig (^)unty. Ohio. The circuit court ri'vmscd the judg¬ 
ment rendered in the court lielow on the sole ground that tin' act of April 2, IMIM) 
(87 Ohio Laws. p. 14!)), was applicable, by force of which the fact that the stirrup 
wasdefective madeapiima facie emso of negligence against the railioadcomiiany. 

The raili’oad company then brought the case on eiror to the supri'iiio court of 
Ohio, which court on .lannary ‘31, gav<‘ its d(‘cision affirming the judgment 
ot’ the (,‘ireuit court. From the opinion of thi^ eourt, lauid by Judge Bradbury, the 
following is (pioted: 

• The onlvipiestion arising upon the record of sufficiimt importance to be worthy 
of extended consideration is whether tlie act of g<'TH*ral assembly of this Stat(‘, 
paased Ajiril 3, IHDO (S? Ohio Laws, p. 14!)). is upplicabh' t<) tlie case or not, tlw' 
injury complained of having been sustained bcyon<l the limits of tins .State. The 
seeimd section of the act in (lui'stion juescrihes the effi'ct that shall be given to 
evidence which establi.shes a defe<-t in the locomotiv<'s,(mis. machinery, or atiach- 
mi'iits of certain railroads, in actions for injuries to its (their) (unployees, caused 
by such defect.s. and dc'clari's that when sin-h ilefei'ts are made to ani)ear, the 
same shall be iirima facie evidence of negligence. There can lx* no doulit resjxKj- 
ing the general (lower of a State to prescribe the rules of evidence which shall be 
oliserved by its .pidicial trilmnal.s. It is a matter conci'rning its internal iiolicv, 
over which its legislative department neci'ssanly has authority, limited only 
by the constitutional guaranties respecting due process of law. vested rights, 
and the inviolability of eontraets. The rules of (wideiiee jiertaiii to the remedy, 
and usually are the same, whether the cause of action in which they are applied 
arises within or without the State whose tribunal is investigating the facts in 
contention between the parties Ix'fon^ it. Nor is it material, in this respi'ct, 
whether the jiarties are residents or nonresidmits of tiie State. The law of e\i- 
dence in its ordinary operation is no more affected by one of these considerations 
than the other. No (‘xtraterritorial effect is given to a statute creating a rule of 
evidence by the fact that the rule is applied to tlie trial of a cause of action aris¬ 
ing in another State, or to the trial of an action between parties who are nonresi¬ 
dents. If the tribunal of a State obtains jurisdiction of the parties and thecause, 
it will conduct the investigation of the facts in controversy between them accord¬ 
ing to its own rules of evidence, which is simply to follow its own laws within 
its own borders. The second section (of tlie act in (piestion), in forbidding the 
use of defective car.s and locomotives liy railroad companies, nffers to them as 
• such coqiorations,’ manifestly including every corporation owning or operating 
a railroad any (lart of which extends into this State. 

“Here, again, the prohibitive language employed is broad enough to include 
acts or conduct occurring in other States. In the sub.seipient clause of the second 
section of the act, wherein the general assembly sought to prescribe the rule of 
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evidence before referred to, applicable to the trial of actions in the courts of this 
State brought by employees or railroad companies on account of injuries sustained 
by reason of defective cars, locomotives, machinery, or attachments, it approached 
the (luostion of procedure in our judicial tribunals, over which, as we have seen, 
the authority of the general assembly is practically supreme. This clause of the 
statute is purely remedial, and should receive aliberal construction. The language 
employed by the act in this connection is consistent with a legislative purpose to 
extend tlio remedy to all actions of the character named in the act against all 
railroad companies, and no sufficient reason has Ix'en assigned for limiting its 
operation to (causes of action that arose within the State. Indeed, it would be 
somewhat anomalous to prc'scribe to the (courts of the State rules of evidence 
depending upon th(‘ (piestion whetlu'v the cause of action arose within or without 
the State: and an intent to create this distinction should not be imputed to the 
legislative* pi>wcr unless it is fairly inferable from the language it has used. The 
language is as follows; ‘ And wluui the fact of such defect shall be made to appear 
in tb(' trial of an a<-tion in the (courts of this State brought by such (“inployee or 
his legal iN'prcsentatives against any railroad corjioration for damages on account 
of sncli injuries so r<*ceived, the same shall be prima fa(‘io evidcuice of n('gligence 
on the part of .such corporations.' This language contains nothing indicating a 
pnrpos<‘ to confine the rub* of evidence it creates to causes of action that should 
ris(‘ in this Stat<‘. On tlie coiitiary, it expressly extends th(* rule to * any action 
in tb(^ courts of tins Sl:ite broiiglit by such employee * * * against any rail¬ 
road corporation.’ Tn fact, tlic language is comprehensive enough to apply the 
rule to a railroad company in this class of a<‘tions. whetluT any part of its line 
extended into Oliio or not; and if the courts of our State should actpiire jurisdic¬ 
tion ov(T the person of a railroad company whose line lay wholly without the 
Stnt»‘. no i(‘ason is perceived wliy the rule should not be applied. .Judgment 
aftinned." 

I Krelil n I- No ScpIemlxT, IS'K, | 

Atchison, Topeka and Sant\ Fk Kailro.M) (Jomi’any r. Bi ti.er, J;; Facifi(5 
R(ipoiter.]iag<i?<h.--Tlns was an action brought by Alice F. Butler against the rail¬ 
road company to ns^over damages tor the death of her husband, Flmer E. Butler, 
a switchman in the detendant's yards at Dodg(‘ <lity, Kaiis., on August T), 1800. 
There was a judgment for tlu' plamtitf, and tin* defendant brought the case up 
(HI <“iTor from the circuit court in Ford (’onnty, K.ms.. to the supreme court of 
the State. Said court rendered its decision Febrnary <s, I8<)0, and affirmed the 
judgment of tin* lower court. The evidence showed that Butler was one of a 
.switching crew, consisting of an engiiu^cr and finuiiaii on the engine, a foreman, 
name(i BU'alou-. a switchman named Martin, and himself. The general courseof 
th(‘ railroad where they were working was c-ast and W(‘st.aiid there was two side 
tracks or swihduns soutli of the main track, tin* first one braiicliing from Bridge 
street east, being calk'd tin* “river track,'’ and the other branching from it east of 
Bridge street, being (tailed the “ house trm;k,“ extending to the freight warehouse. 
The switch (‘ast of Bridge street could be so adjusted as to throw cars from tlie 
mam track (Uther onto the river track or tlx* house track. On the occasion of the 
casualty the engine was attached to the west end of the way car which had o or 
6 cars attached to tin? east of it on the river track, which were to bo pulled 
out upon the mum track, and tlx* car farthest east thrown onto the house track 
to be coupkxl to some (‘ars standing n{‘ar tlx* warehouse, after which the others 
were to he thrown back onto tlx* riv(“r track. Butler was on the car that was 
to he thrown onto the house track, and it was kicked eastward by the engine and 
other cars, Bleakt'r pulling the jiin and Martin turning the switch, and after the 
car passed him turning it hack again so as to throw the other cars upon the river 
track, Bleaker again pulling the pin which ('ou])led the way car to the rest of the 
train, which was kicked liack upon the river track and overtook the one on which 
Butler was riding on the house track before it had gone far enough to clear it 
from those following on the river track, and the car farthest east struck the north¬ 
west corner of the one upon which Butler was riding with a force which knocked 
him off, and Ixi wtis run over and killed. The complaint alleged the killing of 
Butler on account of the negligent and (careless management of the ennne and 
cars by the railroad company through its agents and servants. Chief Justice 
Martin d(*liv('r(*d tlx* opinion of the supreme court, and used the following lan¬ 
guage therein: 

“ In the jiarlanco of railroad switch yards, when a car running or standing on 
one track is struck by a car or cars in motion on another Irefore the two tracks 
have sufficx'ntly diverged to admit of the cars clearing each other they are said 
to ‘corner;’ and it was a collision of this nature, between cars running in the 
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same direction, upon different tracks, that caused the death Elmer E. Butlrr. 
Such an (wcurrence can liardly take place without the fault of one jK'rson or 
more. 

“ Before Butler s (^ar j?ot far enoujfh on the house track to clear, it was struck 
by the train on the river track. Had Ins car run a little faster or the train on the 
river track a little slower, the collision would not have occurred; and the real 
(iuestion was whether the fault was that of Butler or of tlie men in the management 
of the train that was set upon the river track. The ,piryhav<! found, insubstanc<\ 
tliat those in the management of the train were in fault, and that Buth'i* was not: 
and wo think the evidence is sufficient to justify their verdict. It ten<l»*d to show 
that the tram was kicked down upon the river track \Nith great force Ix'fove 
Butler’s car had time to get out of the way. It is pos.sild<‘ that Buthn* may have 
turned the brake wheel without setting tlie brake, and this sooner tlian he should 
have done, but common prudence would dictate and the rnle.s of the coiniiany 
re(piired that cars should not be ‘ cornered; ’ and, before a train is set upon a 
track, those in tlie management of it should use reasonable diligence to see that 
it will clear the car or cars on anotlicr trac’k. Radiance is nlaced by the railroa*! 
comjiany upon the fact that those in the management of tlie train after Butler's 
car had been cut off tliought it liad sufficient momentum to take it iK'yond the 
clearing post, and w<' doubt not that tlu'y w<ne coiri*ct. But they did not give' it 
time. It wa.s still miming wIk^ii it was stnu^k, and perhaps in two or thnsunore 
seconds it would hav<' bei'u out of tin* way, lint the oth(‘r cars were hnrh*d down 
upon it on the otlier track: and we can not say tliat this was not nc'gligenca*. The 
evidence temls to show that Butler wa.s upon tiio top of the<!ar at or near the 
brake, and looking toward the (‘ast. wlieii' it was Ins duty to conjile to others at 
or near the warehouse. In this position ln‘ probably did not se(‘ thecli^aring post, 
nor knew the exac^t location of his car with reference to it: and. after the train 
was uncoupled from Iho way car. it was not in the power of any of tlie crew to 
check it, and if Butler noticed it no signal from him would have been of any 
avail. Upon the whole, there was no mateiial error m the case, and tlu' judgment 
must be affirmed." 


[i'n.i.i II I, N(. \ hih |VI7 1 

Lake Ekie ANt> Westkun Ky. Co. r. Cicvto. ?;{ Kedeial Ht'jmrter. page (Ut3.— 
Action was bi'oiigbr in the United States eireiiit 4-oiirt for tlu' westein division (tf 
tbe nortlieni district of Ohio by Frank B. Craig against the railroad 4’<)inpanv to 
reciwor damages for injuries recidved in tin* railroad yard at Lima, Oliio, wliile 
acting as foreman of nigbt-swib’bing crew Said injurv was caused by bis eateb- 
iiig his foot in a frog wlncli was unlilocked. and thus being unable to get out of 
the way of cars which were* being pushed or *• kicked ” up a switch. A judgment 
was rendered for (.’raig, and tlie railroad 4'om])any brought the eas<‘ on writ of 
error to the United States circuit court of appeals, sixth circuit, and said court 
rendereil its decision January dO. and reversed tin* judgment of the lower 
court. In the opinion of said court, delivered by (’irenit Judge Taft, among tlie 
(piestions decided, was tlie following* 

“ The liability of the defendant railroad <'(unpany was aHs<*rted by tlie plaintiff 
on the ground that it had failed to block a railroad frog in its yard at Lima, in 
violation of a statute of Ohio jiassed March 2:1, IHHH (H.*) Ohio Law, 10.")). n*quir- 
ing all railw'ay corporations operating railways in tlu' State to block or till such 
frogs, for the safety of their (‘mployees, and imposing a punishment for failure 
to do so. We have already held, in Railroad Company c. Van Horne (10 C. C. A., 
182; 09 Fed., 139). that the effect of this statute is to make a failure by a railroad 
company to comply with it negligence, as matter of law. This is the ruling of 
the supreme court of Ohio in construing an analogous statnb* enacted to compel 
mine owners to admit safety appliances for their employc(‘s. Krause v. Morgan 
(Ohio'sup.) 40 N. E., 8H0. The statute does not, however, prevent the master, 
in such cases, from escaping liability, if tin* employee injured by the master’s 
nonoompliance with the statute is himself guilty of contributory negligence. 
This is expressly nibsl by the supreme cemrt of Oliio in the case mted, where, 
after an elaborate review of tbe authorities in other States. Judgi' Speer, siM*ak- 
ing for the court, sums up its conclusions as follows: 

“ ‘ While the statute, as we construe it, does not makt' tlie operator of the mine 
absolutely liable to a party injured by an explosion of gas, where the operator 
has not complied with the .statute, such conduct is negligence per so; and tbe 
employer can not escape liability by showing that lu; took other means to protect 
the w'orkmen, equally efficacious. Proof of failure to obey the statute is all that 
is neces8<«*y to establisli nogligonce on the part of the operator, but the statute 
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not change the welheetabliehed rule that, where one hae been ^ilty of 
negligence that may result in injury to others, still the others are bound to exer¬ 
cise ordinary care to avoid injury.’ 

“This was the view which the trial court took of the statute, and it was 
correct.” 


[Friim a L No »>, ISWl J 


Union Pacific; Ey. Co. v. 0‘Brien, 16 Supremo Court Reporter, page 61.S.— This 
was an action brought by Nora O’Brien against the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
]>any in th<» (drcuit court for th<? distnct of Coloiado to recover damages for the 
death of her husband, John O’Brien, who was in the employment of the railway 
company as a locomotive engineer, and was killed by the derailment of his engine. 
Th(> evidenci' showed that at the time of bis deatli O'Brien was bringing a freight 
train from Como, Colo., to Denv«‘r, and was running through that part of the 
mountains known as “ Platte Canyon;” that the line of the railway followed the 
coiir.so of th(! South Platte River, and that thei'i^ w(‘re numerous cuts thereon, 
caused by the intersection of the line with the sinirs projecting from the foothills 
along wliicli the line was built: that the loi'oinotive was derailed by reason of 
sand and gravel which had been deposited on the track to a depth of some 7 or 8 
inches and to the extent of from 10 to 20 feet; that this deposit was in a cut, 
approached by a curve to the left, and then curving to the light as the track 
enterc'd the cut—a double curve; that tlui river bank of the cut was about 7 or H 
feet high, the otlnT bank being much higln'r and vm-y steep, sloping back up the 
mountain side; that down the upper bank ran a narrow gully, which in rainy 
weathcT lirought down water, carrying .sami and disintegrated rock: that this 
gully had had an outlet into tlie river befort* tiie track was constructed across it; 
that there was no opening or (uilvert under the railroad track through which the 
water and materi.al brought ilown could escape; tliat a small ditch ran alongside 
the roadlx'd, but if tlie water coming down was greater in (piantity than this ditch 
could (rairy, tlnm the surplus would run over and upon tlie tracks of the railroad, 
and that rain had fallen the evening previous to the accident, and tli(i water, rush¬ 
ing down the gully, had deposited this mass of .sand and gravel upon the track. 
There was some evidence tnat the gullv was narrow, crooked, and concealed by 
the bills. 

The court refused to give <‘(atHin instnictimis asked by the defendant to the jury, 
and the defendant exceptcul. Tin* c.ourt then charged the jury at large, leaving 
to them the issues of negligence on the part of the company in not properly con¬ 
structing the track, in that no outhd was provided for the waterwhich would be 
liable to come down on the track and deposit .sand and other obstructions thereon, 
and of contributory negligenct*. 

The court advised the jury, among other things, that a.s the road at the place 
wiu'K' tho ac(udent occurred was built across tlu; mouth of a gulch, and from all 
th(‘ciunimstancos It would se<‘m that it would have been practicable to make a 
ciilv(‘i t under tlie track at that iilace, keeping opeiitlu; channel toward the river, 
througli which the sand migdit have waslied out, ami in that manner obstruction 
niiglit have been avoided, if they believed from tho evidence, taking into consid¬ 
eration the size of tho recpiisite opening and the quantity of sand and gravel coin¬ 
ing down through the gulcli. and all tlie eircnmstances, the track might have 
been built at reasonable exiiense so as to avoid the possibility of tho sand coming 
uiioii the track and obstructing it, they were at liberty to find that the company 
was negligent in resp(‘ct to the; manner of building the track at that place; and, 
also, that, indejiendt'iitly of the testimony on that subject, the jury, havingregard 
to the testimony before them, the situation of tho road, and the topography of 
the gi'ound. the guh'h (;omingdown in the way described by the witnesses, might 
on their own jucigmenl and knowledge of such matters determine in their own 
minds “ wliether it was practicable to make a culvert there, with reasonable 
cost, wliich would have the effect of carrying away the sand and gravel so it 
would not be an obstnu'tion upon the track.” 

To these parts of the (diarge defendant excepted. 

The jury found in favor of the plaintiff, and, judgment having been entered on 
the v<‘rdict, the railroad company carried the case to the circuit court of appeals 
for the eighth circuit, wliich affinned the 3 udgment. The railroad company then 
brought tlie case upon writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
whicl) ivmhu'cd its de<-ision Miireh 1), 185)6, and amniied tlie .pidgment of the lower 
courts. 

Th<‘ opinion of the court was (hdivered by Mr. Chief Justice Fuller, who, in the 
course of the same, used the language (pioted below: 
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general rule undoubtedly is that a railroad company is bound to provide 
suitable and safe materials and stnictures in the construction of its road and 
appurtenances, and if. from a defective construction tln'roof. an injury happen 
to ds servants, the company is liable for the injury sustained. The servant 

undertakes the risks of tin* employment as far as they spring from defects incident 
b) the service, hut lie doesnottak(‘the risks of tlie ncKdiKence of the master itself. 
Ihe ma.ster is not to be lield a.s KuaranteeiuK or warrantiiif^ ahsoluti* .saf(*lv under 
all circumstances, hut it is Ixmnd to exercise the can* whu-h the exi^^ency reason¬ 
ably demands in furnishinj^ proper roadbed, track, and ofln*!- structure.s. mcliid- 
inj' sufficii'ut culverts {«)r the esi’ape of water collected and accuniulut<'<l bv its 
embankm<*nts and <*xca\ations 

•• It IS the duty ot tin* company, in employm^^ pi'isons to lun over its road, to 
exercise rea.sonable caie and dili^r«*nc»‘ to make and maintain it fit and safe for 
use; and when* a »lefect is the result ot taulty constiuction which the (‘in^doyer 
knew, or must be char;;(‘d with knowing', it is lialde to theemployee. if tin* latter 
use due care on his pait. for in,pines re.suUiiiK theretrom. 

“ Then* an* ca.sos in whicli. if thi* emiiloyce knows t)l' tlie iisk, and the dant;er 
attendant ujKm it. he mav be ln‘ld to have taken the hazard liy accepting" or con¬ 
tinuing m the <'mi)loviiient. Imt tins case, as h‘tt to tin* .jury under the particular 
tacts, is not one ot them The enj^ineer was entitled to rely uixui the company as 
haviii}'properly constru<-te<l the road, and to pn*suine that it hail m.ide ])n>j)er 
inipiiryin respect of latent defects, it tliere w(*re any. in the construction, for 
sucli was Its duty, and he can not be held to kiiowled^V,. oi tin* dan^^cr lurking in 
tins narrow seam in llie mountain side by whose iiiecjuahties its ,sinuositu*s were 
hidden. We a^oec witii tlie circuit com t of aiijM-als tliat the <-ircint court prop¬ 
erly instructed lh(* ,piry in tins r(‘;^ard, and that no error was coniinitted in allow- 
in;; the jiiiy to considi'r the evnlence in Hit* Imhl ot tlieir own .pid^meiit anil 
knowledt^e. taknie into consideration all the facts bearing on th<Mlefective con¬ 
struction in (pK^stion. Jud;^ment atbrnied.' 

IFruiii H I. .N'o l.itiiiai\, l.vtT 1 

IIorsTON AND T. C. Ry. (.'o. r. Stryciiarski. '■>'} Sonthwesti'i’ii Hejiortrr, 

Tills was an action bron;'ht in the district court ol Harris County. Tex., by 
M, Strychar.ski. lorecovei damages tor injunct leceued wliilein tin*'einiiloy of 
♦lie Houston and Texas Central Railway Company Jud;;menl was leiidered for 
tie* plaintiff and 1hecom]);iny ap]»ealed to the court of cn il appeals of the State 
vvhicli rcndeied its decision Mairh 2(;, Isuii. and affiimed the |ud;^ment of tlie 
lower court. The plaintiff, om* of wliose duties it was to till the water tanks of 
cars, placeil a ladder against a car standin;^ with otheis on the track, and stood 
upon it, holdine: a law*, through winch the water ran into the tank in the car 
thriiu^li a hole in rh(‘ root. Wlnle so en;;a^o*d. a switch en;.'ine a))proii<*)ied the 
stationary cars, unobservi'd by plaintiff, ami stinck the rearcai with siifbcicnt 
force to upset the laddi-r and throw tin* plaintiff to the ^n-ouiid Tlieie was no 
provision, liy rule or otberwi.''e. for the ^uviii;; of notice before a e<ui]diii^ was 
made, the employt'e^ b(‘iiij.; (*xpeeted to look out (or sneb dan^<*is and ]irot<*<*t 
themselves; hut idaiiitiff testified tli.it on all pr(*vious occasions lie liad been 
warned, and liad time to get out of danger befon^ the cars weie struck Bi'tore 
this occasion, howevei. bo bad been engaged eitlier in tlie Pullman sleejier, aft(‘r 
its leturn to the main track, or in the eoaclies. cleaning closets, and theeoipding 
had been made from the front His (*xposiire was diffei(*nt, on tin* night be was 
injured, from wdiut it had jireviously ix'en. His imiiiediate superior. \vb(*n giving 
him instructions about sujiplying the cai with wat<'r, gave him no information 
or warning as to the (diange to laMnade in the manner of coupling, nor liad he 
ever told him of it. ()i of the reiiiiircinent that employees must look out for their 
own safety. The opinion of tlie court, delivcicd bv Judgi* Williams, contains the 
following- 

“ Plaintiff foi many years had been in the service of tins companv. in different 
capacities, and liad worked in the neigbliorhood of the <lepot at Houston, when* 
lie was hurt. About a week before lie had r<*ceiv(*d Ids injuries he was clianged 
from his then occupation of cleaning stationary cars standing in shi'dsamlonthe 
tracks, and was put to jx-rform the servic(‘in vvliicli he was liurt. This consisted, 
in a general w'ay, of filling with water tin* tanks and ch*aniiig out the water- 
clo.sets in the cais of incoming and ontgoiug trains. His own evidence and that 
ot his superior. Bloxsom. wlio had tlie power to emplo\ and discliarge such serv¬ 
ants. and was tin*. r(*proseiitHtive of thi* eomi)aiiy. show tliat liis previous experi¬ 
ence was not sufficient to ijiuility him, without turther instructions, tor the new 
work, and that, in bis new situation, tlieie were risks wliicli weie not incident to 
I (’ -\OL XVII- Ul— 
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his old, agairiKt which ordinary care for liiH nafety required warning? from the 
HUperiov. 

“In vi«!w of the verdict of the jury, we conclude that by the change in the 
method of handling the carH on the night in iiuestion, plaintiff was exjioscd to a 
danger of which he was ignorant, and which his exi>orience did not enable liini to 
for(‘S(‘o; and that Bloxsoni knew, or, by ordinary care, could have known it: and 
that sneh care would have required him to notify plaintiff of such danger; and 
that, in omitting to do so. he was guilty of negligence, which helped to cause 
plaintilfs injury. We turtliercon<dnde that plaintiff was not guilty of in'ghgence 
in failing to discov<‘r his danger before he was Imrt, and that h(‘ did not assunir 
the risk resulting from tlicahsc-nce of the regulation (forgiving notice* of danger), 
as ln! supposed t lnui' Wiis one. 

“From these conclusions of fact.it re.sults that plaintiff became entitled to 
r^'cover of tin- re<-eiver (hiinag<‘s for his injuries. When the servant is in(*x\M‘ri- 
enced in tin* work which lie is doing, and, with the knowledge of tin* master, is 
<*\'])os(*d to a danger of winch In* is ignorant, it is the duty of tin; latter to warn 
Iniii: and wlieii In* fails to do so. and injury results to the .servant, tin* master is 
liable. It is al,so the duty ol tin* master, wlien engagt*d in a complex hiisiin'ss, 
such as tliai in wliieh the s(*rvi(a*s of plaintiff weri! engaged, to adopt definite 
nil(*s and regulations for tlie safety and protection of tlie employees. As plain- 
tilf, under tlie (‘Videina* now liefon^ us. was situated so that he (tmild not rea.sou- 
al)ly prot(*et hims(*lf liy watching out tor tin; return of the switch (*ngine with tin* 
cars atta(;ln;d, some nn*tln)d of warning was ahsulutely n(*eessary for lus safety, 
and tin* failun* of the employer to provnie for it entitles plaiiitilf to eomp<*nsatiou 
for his injuries.’' 

lldeni II 1. No 'i, March. ]s'(7 ] 

Youk V. (’MK'Ado, Muav.vukke and St. Pati, Rv. Co., h? Northwestern 
R(‘porter. p:ige oM —This was an a<-tion brought in the district court of .Jones 
County, Iowa, for damages tor the death of .Tohn (-Iraham. an engiin*(*r. wlio was 
fatally injured in a eolli.siou of two fn*igl)t t lains. A vi-rdiet was ieiider(*d for the 
defeinlant. and tin* i>lainfilf apjiealed tin* ease to the stqm'un; court of (he State, 
wliieli reinlen‘(l its de(*ision May 2(). IHlli). and afiirmed the judgnn*nt (»f tin* lower 
court. Damages wen* sought upon the ground, among otliers, tliat tin* surg.*on 
of the railroad company, who was employed and juiid by said company to treat 
its injured emiiloyi*;*^. as an act of elianty or humanity, wuuigfnlly and negli¬ 
gently moved (iraham, against his jirotest. from tin* place to winch In* had been 
tak(*n when injur<*d to a hot(*l. whieli act. it was (*lainn*d, eoiitributeil to produce 
his death. Tpon this jioiiit .lu its opinion, delivered by Judge Kiiine, the supreme 
court used tin* following language. 

“It IS not claimed tliai Dr. Adair was not a skillful physician, or that defend¬ 
ant did not ex<*rei.se due can* in (*mploving him, hut the <daim is made tliat hr. 
acted wrongfully and n(*gligi'ntly in doing as lie did. We under.sTand tlie rnh* to 
l»( W(*ll settled liy a large huiiiIm*!* of cases tliat. under such (*irenmstanees. tin* 
defendant is not liable for acts of negligence of the physician who is employed to 
treat gratuitously its injuri*d enii)loye(*s." 

|Knoii B I; No 9, Miircl), 1.^97 ] 

Missottrt. Kansas and Texas Rv. Co. r. FEUcir. JG Southwostorii Reporter, 
pag(* tsr. —Action was brought in tlie district court of (riayson County, T<‘X., by 
F. Fereh to recover damages for personal injuries iinnirred wliih* In* was in the 
employ of tin* ahov(*-named railroad eoiniiaiiy. A judgment was rendered for 
Foreli. and tin* railroad company ajiiiealed tlie casi* to the court of civil ajqieals 
of tin* State, wliieh rendered its decision May :)0, IH'JG, and reversetl tin* judgment 
of the district court. 

The material fu(;ts m the ease are as follows: Fereli was injured by a pile driver 
crushing his hands wliile he was ])lacing a ring around the head of a pile to keep 
it from sjilittmg. which was one of his duties. The accident was not due to neg¬ 
ligence on his [lart or on the part of lii.s coemployees, but to defects in the pile- 
driving ma(*lnne, which could have been discovered and remedied by the exercise 
of ordinary care. The jnle-dnving gang to which he belonged had been for a long 
time in the enqiloy of the railroad company: Imt about two months before the 
accident occurred it had been ordered to report to the cliief engineer of a cun- 
stnmtion company, which was an independent contractor for the railroad com¬ 
pany, and it was still in the service of the construction company when the injury 
was received. The names of the nuunbers of the gang were < arri(‘d on the rolls 
of the railroad company, and they were paid with its checks, and some of the 
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evidence ecenied to «how that Ferch had no knowledge that a change had boon 
made in original eiuploynient and that he was in the eiunloy of a master other 
than the railroad <’ompany. There was ^»t.her testimony, however, to tlu' elTect 
tliat the menilMTS had allWen notified of the cliange <d employment by tlie fore¬ 
man. and tile railroad company cLiimed that as Ferch was not in its employ wh<‘n 
th(‘accident liapiiened, but in that of its indt'pendeiit contractor, it could md be 
held liable in damages. Upon this {Kunt the sujireme court, in its opinion, wliich 
was deliviucd hy ('hiid Justice James, usi'd tin* following language, 

While it can not b<‘ doubted that if the m.ichine and crew went into tin- ind«‘- 
pendent s<*r\lei-of the contractor, and subject to its vnle direction and control, 
witJi knowic'dge on tlie part of the ciew o| tlie change, api»ellanl would he 
.ihsolved fioin the duties that apjdy to the relation of master, still we think it 
ei|ually (dear that the employer can not ndegate his employee to the .ser\iee of 
another, under ciicumstaiices that do not (diargt* tin* (‘iiiidoyee wit li notice of any 
change, and theri'hy escape tls' (tbligatioiis of ma.s|(‘r. Tin* set\,ml can led lx* 
Indd to hav(‘ eeasi'd heing sindi where 1 h‘ is eoutinmsl m Ins ordiiiary work, and 
no knowledge is imparted to Inmot any < hange in tin* lelatioiis be!w(‘eii him and 
his employer. Aceiirding to the rub* .pist mentione(l. tin* onginal (‘mpl<»>er i-tui- 
tinu(*s to sustain the rtdation of master, and (without an\ refeK'iice to the (pU'S- 
tioii of his liability to (bud persons, and without refeience to (in* eontiaetor's 
liability), m our opinion, it tollows that tin* mux. ml may look to bim loi tin* pt r- 
formance of tliose diitu's that n'siilt from tin* K'lation ol iiiaster, among wbieb 
was ri'usonalde care in keeinng sale (in* macliim'i y at wln(di Ik* \vork<*d.'’ 

[Kroiii H I. No Miin h, is'.iT ) 

Atcjiison, ToI’Kka and Santa Fk U. It. Uo. r Pkm'oij*. !5 Pac itu* Ib jKnler, 
pag<‘ 571 Action was liroiiglit in tin* district coin I ol Aldiison ('ounty, Kans , 
by Win. H. Penii(ld against tin* railroad c(niii»any alio\ i* n.mied to recovi*r dani- 
ag(‘s for in.iuries ieceiV(“d wlnb* in the emjiloy of said cotniiaiiy and tlnoiigh its 
negligeiici*. A judgnH*nt was r(*iid<*red for P(*nfold. and the eoniijaii)' eai ried tin' 
cas(*on writ of error to the sniucme court of the Slate, winch rend(*ied itsd(*ci- 
sion July 11. ls!)(). and aftirmed tin* (b'cisioii of tin* distind eoml. 

Tile facts of the (*ase .ire. ill brn*f, as follows: The pl.iintill. in tin* ]H‘rfonnan(*e 
of his dutK's. UTid(*rt<>ok to go down the ladd(*r ol a car, and the end ol oik* of the 
rounds of the ladder ujhui winch Ik* st(*pp(*d.bi*ing iiiifast(*iK*d and di'-placed, gave 
vs.iyand lie jell to tlK* ]>lalform below and was in.iured. Tin* d(*f(‘ctivi* c,ir Im*- 
lotjged to llie Missoni 1 l^icific Railway (’onijiany, but was for the time being in 
the possession of tin* det\*ndaiit eoiiijiaity. Ilie Atcln.soii. Topeka and Santa Fe. 
The iK*gligeiic('al](*g('d was tliat of tin* conii>aiiy in wliosi* pos.ses.sion tin* car was 
in not insj»(*cting it. and said com]iaiiy all(*g(!d in def(*n.se that as it did not own 
the defective car, and conse(pn*ntly had no light to r(*i>air it. il could not be 
ie<[uir(*d to inspect it. 

The supieiin* court in its oi>inion, dehvi*re(l Ity Judge Jolinsoii, iK'ld the conten¬ 
tion of the d(*f(*iidaiit coiiijiaiiy to lx* unsound, and the syllabus of sanl opinion, 
wliicli was prepan'd by said court, is given Ix'low 

“ It Is tin* duty of a railroad company to inspect <*ars owiK*d by or n'ceived from 
anothei company which tb(*eniploye(*s of tin* foimer an* r(*(|uin*d to handle or us(‘. 
wliere (hereis tiiiK* and oi>portuinty to d<» so. and it will lx* liahle foils i*mploy»*(*s 
for in.iunes r(*sulting from detects in such cars wliicli an oidinary inspection 
wmil(l have discovered. 

“ It will not be excused for failun* to ]M*rform that duty lx‘(*aus(‘ .such I’ar.s are 
only used for a brief (im<* or earned a slioi t distance, nor will the m(*re fact that 
the comjiany is not icspnred to repair such defects relieve it from the obligation 
to inspect.’’ 

[Kr'iia 11 L N" Miircti, IMIT ] 

Chicago, Roi’k Island and Pacific R, R. Ck). v. McCarty. 08 Nortliwestern 
Reporter, page 088.— Action was brought by Patrick McCarty in tlie disti i<d court 
of Douglas County, Nebr., against the above-named railroad exunpany to recover 
damages for pi^rsonal injuries sustained while in tlie employ ot said company. 
The evidence showed that McCarty was a member ot a construction (*rew: that 
they had loaded a train of flat cars with earth on the day of tlie accident; that 
Butler, the foreman of the crew, concluded to send the men with the train to 
unload it when it arrived at its destination: tliat just as the train started bo 
ordered McCarty to get aboard, and that McCarty, in endeavoring to board the 
train, slipped and fell and was injured by tlie train passing over one of bis feet, 
causing amputation. Upon these facts a judgment was rendered for McCarty, 
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in the district court, and the railroad company carried the case on writ of error to 
the supreme court of the State, which rendered its decision October 26. 1896, and 
reversed the judgment of the lower court. 

The opinion of the supreme court was delivered by Judge Irvine, and in the 
course of the same he used the following language: 

“The argument of the railroad company, stated in a condensed form, is that 
there is no obligation resting upon a master to exercise greater <'.are for a servant’s 
safety than the servant is himself re^piired to exercise: and that, if it was negli- 
j?ence for Butler to command McCarty to board the train while it was in motion, 
it was contributory negligence for ifeCarty to obey the order, it being neither 
alleged nor proved that the danger was not as apparent and as well known to 
McCarty as to Butler. 

“Our conclusion, after a consideration of the subject, is that it is a harsh and 
unreasonable rule which charges a servant, when commanded to perform an act 
by his master, with the duty of at once determining wh(?tl)er or not tlie act can 
be safely performed, and then perfoniiing it at his peril or refusing to perform it 
at the expense of losing his employment. The risk incurred by obeying a negli* 
gent command of the ma.st<‘r is not one ordinarily iiicidiuit to the servant's employ¬ 
ment, and is not an assumed risk, because negligence on the part of tlie master is 
not presumed to be a feature of the employment. It is true that, where ample 
time exists for examination and reflection, a servant may not, lieyond a certain 
limit, continue in the service, iierforming dangerous acts, except at his own risk; 
and it is this consideration whicli governs the cases liolding tiiat the continued 
use of defective appliances without protest, and a jiromise liy the master to remedy 
them, discharg<‘s the master Irom liability. Witli the case. Imwpver, of a com¬ 
mand given suddenly, wliicli must be obeyed imnuMliately or not at all, a different 
qm^stion is presented. The servant is confixuited with a new danger, one not con¬ 
templated when he entered the employment, and one not made a part of it by 
continued use. The servant lias e('rtaiiily, in tlie first placi*. a right to presume 
that the master gave the command advisedly and in the exercise of due can‘. If 
the servant disobeys, ho forfeits his (‘luployment; and, even tliongh lie aware 
of the danger, whether or not it is negligence for him to obey depends upon cir¬ 
cumstances. The act may be so foollianly. so ch'arly entailing disa.sfi'r, that the 
only reasonable course is to disobey. The test of negligence is in siu'li cases, as m 
others, whether or not a man of ordinary iirudence so situated would obey or 
refuse. In many cases a man of ordinary prudence, compelled to decide instantly, 
even though aware of the existence of danger, would ]>ri'fei obedienee. and 
would take the risk. It is not true, howevor. because tin? servant in such case 
may not be guilty of negligence in obeying, that it follows nece.ssarily lliat the 
master was not ui'gligent in giving the order in tin* first plac(‘. leflection and 
the exercise of discretion IS the business of the mast(‘r. and not of the .servant. 
It is the duty of the master to determiiK* what shall b<i done, and how In gen¬ 
eral the duty of the servant is merely to obey, and even when the command is 
given suddenly and without ^irevioiis reflectiou. as in thi.s case, the master, 
charged with the power of discretion, 1ms iinpohe<l upon him tiie duty of rightly 
directing and safely directing. Of coiiisi-, a .sudden exigency may arise which 
would relieve the master of any impnlation of uegligenci' in lequinng, under 
such circumstances of exigenc:y, a dangerous act to lie suddi-nly performed. But 
here the failure to commaud McCarty to board the train before it started 
was not due to any sudden exigency, but apparently to mere inattention on the 
part of the foreman, and a failure by him to conceive tlie bloa of sending men 
with the train until the last moment. It was not McCarty's duty to’ go with the 
train in the absence of a .specific order for that juirpose: and. under tlie circum¬ 
stances, we think there was eviilence to support a finding that Butler was negli¬ 
gent in giving the command and Mi^Carty was negligent in obeying it. 

“ The district court gave the following instruction: ' It is in general the duty 
of an employee to obey the orders of his superior, and. in the absence of knowl¬ 
edge or means of knowledge to the contrary, he may presume it sab; for him to 
do so. However, he may not obey blindly and without regard to his personal 
safety; for it is incumlient on him to protect himself by the exerci.se ot such care 
and diligence as the circumstances reiiuire. But when he re<‘eives an order 
which must be obeyed immediately or not at all, and when he has no time or 
opportunity for considering the sitir *ion. or the danger, if any, of a compliance 
with the order, lie may rely on the .skill and judgment of his superior, unless to 
obey the order would be reckless, rash, or foolhardy on his iiart. If to obey would 
be 80 dangerous as to indicate that the employee hud abandoin'd all <^are and con¬ 
sideration for his own safety, then <»bedience would be negligence in itself, wliich, 
if It contributed to the injury, would prevent a recovery.’ 
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“Wo think tluTi'was onor in this instruction. The norforimuico of an net 
by an employt'c not within the usual lino of his dutie.s, ami in olxHiionco to a (‘oin- 
inaiid p^von instantly ami under circninstancos piu*mittinj? no doliboration. is not 
the asHuinption of a risk (udinarily incident to the emtiloyniont. and is therefore 
n()t one of the assmnod risks of horvants. Tlio rif^ht to recover for injuries sus¬ 
tained in the course of piu fonninji: such acts <lewnd8 uinm ordinary considera¬ 
tions of nej^liffence and contributory nej^lisenee. The test of nej^lijfeucois whether 
a man of ordinary pnideiu'c would so conduct himself umler the ciri'ninstances, 
and therefore thenuisb r is in such case only liable for thec(nis(‘(juences of a com¬ 
mand which a ]>erson of ordinary prudence would not have ^fiven under the cir- 
cuinstanci's, and which a man of ordinary prudence would have obeyed under the 
circumstances. Instatinj^ thebvwto the jury tlie court should haveliorncin mind 
this test. But the instruction we have (piotcd departs from the rule in several 
respects. 

“ In the first place tlie fii>.t sont*‘nc(‘ was erroneous in implyiiiL' that, as a mat¬ 
ter of law. Mc(’arfy had a ri^lit to pr<-sumc‘ that it was .safe for him to obey this 
command. Where the danj^cr is not known or obvious, as the instruction state.s, 
the servant mi^dit prcsnim* the act safe hecan.se it was commanded. But here 
the danj^er was as atijiarent to him as to the master, and there was no basis in the 
evidenc(‘ for siimittin^r the case on tlie theory that the danger was not known (►! 
susceptible of kiiowled^'e. 

‘‘ III tb(‘ see(»nd i>lacc, according to tbc in.strmUion. tlie servant would be (‘xcused 
in obcyiii;; tin* oi«iei unless obedieiiee would be • ri'ekless. rash, or foolliardy.’ 
This can only iiK'aii tliat. ill order to charge a ]ilaintitf with contnlmtory ncj^li- 
gence ill such cases. Ins act must not only be one wliieh an ordinal ily lu'udent 
man would not peilbrm. but must lie one wlii<-h no man e.Kcepr a reeklcr'S. rash, 
and foolliardy man would iierform. In otlier words, instead of holding iiii to the 
jury as a test of conduct tliat of a man of ordmaryprudence.it raises before 
them as a type tile eondiiet of a man reckless and foolliardy, and excuses lam- 
trihntory neghgeiiei' if not within the line of eondnet that such a man would 
jmrsue. 

“ Finally, this (Utoiroiih idea is emjdiasi/.ed by the last sentence of tin* in.struc- 
tioii. by wliicli it is plainly implied that olK'dn nee to tin* eomniand would not 
constitute negligence unless tlie eircniustances were .such as to indicate that-tlie 
servant had aliandoiied all con.sideration for his own safety. This last sentence, 
to a certain extent, explains the ])ievions one; and the < ombined etfeel of the two 
is to state to the jury that th(‘ servant might recover if tin* (urcuiiistances were 
sucli that any man. however impiudeiit.liowevercareh'ss. miglit have ptuTormed 
it, provided lie kt'pt in view the sliglitost coiisideratioii for liis safety. In the 
resjieets iiidicat(“d tlie instruction fails e.ssentially to pro{K>se to the jury tin* true 
test of iiegligenci'. to wit. tlie conduct of a man of ordinary prudence under the 
circiimstaiK-es. Reversed and r«‘inanded 


[From B L No ii. Miiroh. 1H1»7 ] 

^Si'ENriiii F.T AL. V. Buook.s, Southeastiun Reiiorter, page 480.—Action was 
brought in the city court of Atlanta, (ta.. liy .T, F. Brooks against Samuel Spencer 
and others, n-ccivers of th<' Richmond and Danville Railroad (V)in])any, to rocov<‘r 
damages for injuries rc*cm\ed wlnle m the cinjiloy of said receivers as abrakeman 
on said railroad. A judgment was givi'ii for tin* plaintifF, and tiie dofendantfl 
brought the case before tlie supreme court of the State on w'rit of error. Said 
court rendered its decision January IHlttl. and aftiriiK'd the judgment of the 
lower court. 

The facts of the case are sufficiently shown in the opinion of the sniuvme court, 
which was deliicred liy (^hief Ju.stice Siininons. and the following is (juoted 
therefrom. 

•‘Brooks, a minor, was employed by the receivers of the Rushmond and Dan¬ 
ville Railroad (’oinpany as brakeman on a freight train, and while so employed 
sustained serious personal injuries by reason of his being run into by the train 
when engaged in ojiening tin* ■ knuc;kle‘ of tlie hnmper of a car, under the direc¬ 
tion of the conductor ot tlie train, iireparatory to coupling that car to others 
belonging to the train. By his next friend lie sued the receivers for damages, 
alle^ng negligence on the part of the defendants and the conductor, and recov¬ 
ered a verdict for $1,7)00. The defendants made a motion for a new trial, the 
grounds of which are set out in the reporter s statement, and to the overruling of 
the motion tliey excepted. 

“1. It is complained that the court erred iii excluding, when offered in evidence 
by the defendants, a contract in writing between the plaintiff and the Richmond 
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jiiid Diiiivillc Railroad Company, whereby the plaintiff agreed to be bound by a 
rule of tlj(; company ])rohibitiiig brakemen from going l)€tween carH for the par- 
])Ohe of couplmg or uiiconplmg, etc., and agreed to waive liability of the company 
to him for any results of infraidion of the rule. There was no error in ex<'luding 
this contract. It was not a contract with the re(^eivers, but one entered into witli 
tln^ company prior to the r«‘ceivership. When the company ceas(;d to oi>erate the 
road ami the rccenau’s took charge of it tin? latter were not bound to retain the 
employees of the forimT. and the eontracts of tlie company with its employees 
wen* not bimling on the receivius unh'ss adopted hy them: nor in the absenee of 
such an obligation on the part ()f the receivers were such employees hound to 
abide by th*> terms of any contract entered into with the company. The eontract 
in (jucsiion. Hicref{)n;, was not nece.ssarily binding lietween tlie plaintiff and the 
reeciveis. and tlnue was no <*videm:e showing any adoption of it as between them, 
either directly oi liy imidication. 

"2,'A It w<iH complained that tlui trial judg<*, in Ins <*harge to the jury, erred 
in assuming that tli<^ eomluetor was the aIt(T ego of tlie defendants on tin; oet^a- 
sion in question, tlii'ieby excluding iln* theory of the d(*fcndants tliat they wen^ 
fi'llow-servants, and that tlie <*ompany was, therefore, not lialde for any injury 
resulting from tin* neghgeiuM'of the conductor. Ordinarily, the condin-tor of a 
train has coiiTrol of its moveimmls. and brakemen (Connected with the train are, 
while engaged in eonpling (ous to the train at .stations, subject to iiis oiders and 
under his control: and he is not, when dir(‘cting the moV(*ments ot tlu* tiain and 
giving orders to tlui biakemeii and ('iigineer in eoniicction therewith, a fellow- 
servant of such ciiiployet's. within the nu'aiiing of the rule as to fellow-servants, 
but is a vice-imnc]i>al of tln^ master. Tlie evidence in this c,ase discloses nothing 
wliicli would take it out of fhi^ general rule above stated. Itsliows that llie con¬ 
ductor was in fact directing and conlrolling tlie movements of tlie train, and that 
the ])lam1iff and the engineer wmi* acting under his orders at the time of the 
injury. Tin* iiisiructioiis conijdaiiied of were, therefore, not improperly based 
upon till* assnmi)tion tliat tlie plaintiff and the conductor were not fellow- 
servants ■’ 

IKiniii \j Nil 't, Miiri'li, is',t7 ] 

ll.M/riMoni; \m> Ohio H R.(k) Hkntiiohnk. 7d Federal Reporter, jiage 
One (’liai les Ihmtliiu ne. a inakemaii in the emjdoy ol the Baltimore and Oliio 
Railroad Conqiany, wasinpiivd in amdlision. He hrouglit suit against the rail¬ 
road comiiaiiy in the llmted States <'irenit court for the mutlierii distnetof Olno, 
and .pidgmeiit was rendered in his lavor for $lo.0(N). Tln^ railr()ad cojrqiany 
1 iron gilt till* I'.ise on writ of (‘iror iK'foie the rmb'd States (urmnt e<*urt of apjieals 
for the .sixtli eircint. which court rmiden'd its decision April 11, and siis- 
taiiK'd the .pidgnient ol tlie lower court. 

In tlie opinion ot sai<l court, delivered by ('ircuit .liidgi* Taft, of tlic numerous 
points di'cided one semns to lie of special interest, and tlu* language of the judge 
tlieri'on is given as follows. 

Tiiere remains t o <-oiisider only the idijection to the charge with res])cct to tin* 
measure of damages. The cliargeof the | lower] court, as wi*interpret it.directed 
th(' .lury to consider as one elemi'iit of damage tin* loss of the plaintiff' in hisi'ani- 
iiig capacity by reason of his bodily injuries, and to Veacli the loss of his earning 
capacity by <‘sjimating as near as they could his jirobable yearly earnings during 
his eiitiri-life, and to give liim a sum that would purchase him a life annuity 
equal te tlie difference betwei'ii tlu* amount wliicli lie would liave earned each 
year if lie had not hcen injuri'd and tliat which hi* could earn each year in his 
injured coii<lition. We se«? no objection to this measure: indeed, we think it 
technically accurate' " 

I Kniin B 1- Nn 17, .Inh . IS'iS ] 

Stuckk r. Oul.K \KsR,vii.U().\I) (N>., 2d Southern Reporter, ]uigeB12.—This action 
was biought by Fredi'Vick W. Stucki' against tlu' company above named, a street 
railroad i-oiiipany opeu-ating iii the city of New Orleans, in the civil distiict court 
of the jiarish of Orleans. La., to recover damage's for personal injuries ree-e'ive'd by 
liiiii while in tlm employ e>f said eompaiiy. The e-vidence in tlie* <‘a.se .sliowe'd that 
euu* Willeiz, the foreman eif the de‘fe*nelaiit cemipany, liaving in eliarge* the repairs 
eif its leillingsteiek, ('te.,had directed the* plaintiff' to go iuteithe pit and make^ seuno 
reiiairs on a e-ar: tiiaf euie Laske'r was elirected tei acceimjiany him: tliat with that 
end in view Lasker was .sent tei the plaintiff's hem.se te) summon him to come to 
the* car hemsc, aiiet euie John Villa was eirdered to see that tlie plaintiff' and Lasker 
did tin' work acceirding te> directions; that tlu'y went to work in the pit, and that 
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on the morning of May 18.189C, car No, H) was inovoil from the slied to tlie pit 
track ami carritMl to the iht. and while there tlx* plaintiff jiainti'd it, toj) ami bot¬ 
tom; that when this work had l)een completed said car was tak<‘n away and car 
No. 17 took its place upon tkc])it track for the ])urposeof nmleij;oin^^soim*n'pairs; 
that the jilaintiff was at once set to work making rcjiairs njuai ma' of the brakes, 
when, ininiefhately. ear No. H came into the slied ami. pa‘"-im 4 thioii^h an ojx'n 
switch which hail been carelessly and ne^li^^omtly left open by .lolin Villa, mtered 
iiiion the pit track and came intocollison with car No. 17. causing;it to run over the 
]ilaintitfs lej; and to crush it so badly that it had to be amputated, that ])laintilT 
was wholly unawaie of the dan;(er he was in while at work in the ]ii(, that he had 
been ]Mit to work’ theri' by tin* ordi'rs of the deliuidant's fooniian. m an eiiiei ^eiicy 
and u]>on tlie spur of the moment; that he had ne\er worked in t lie ])!t ju-eviousli. 
and th.it hidiad not been advisisl liy any officer or employee ot the company of Die 
li.sks and dan^rors <if tlie situation and employment. 

Jud,i;ment was rendered for the ])laintifr ami the debaidant <'om])any appealed 
the ca.s(‘to The supreme coin t of the State, whicli leiidered itsdeeision .lanuary 
^•1. 1H9S. ami sustaimsl the .iiidgment of the lower court. 

The opinion of the supreme court was delivere{l hy.lmlf;e Watkins, ami llu* 
syllahuH of tlie saim* was jirepared hy the eoiii t and reads :is lollows 

“1. An invitation fiom the master or ju opi n tor to come njion danji'eiouH pi em- 
ises. without ap|>risin;i him of the daii^'ei.is .pist as eiiljiahle, and an im|iiiiy 
resultiii;; from it is pist as ih'.servinji of eomi>ensation in the ease of a seiaaiit as 
ill any other. 

“3. A man can not be understood as eontractin^ to take ni»on lumself risks 
which he neither knows, nor susjiects, mir lias rea.s<ui to look foi. and it would be 
inoie reasonalde to imjily a contract on tlie jiart of the muster not to invite the 
servant into unknown dany:ers tlian one on the ])ait of tin' servant to run the risk 
of them, 

"3. Whether invited upon tlie premises by tlie confraid.of service or bylbe 
calls of business or by direct request is immaterial; the ])ar(y extending tin* invita¬ 
tion owes a duty to the paitv ucceptiii;; it (o see that, at least, oidinary care and 
prudence are (‘.xerci.sed to prot«-cl iiim against dan.qous not within bis kiiowledq^' 
and not open to nbsiuaation. 

“4. The servant a.ssunies the risks of sm li liazaids as are apjiarently incidental 
t an employment inlelli,i;ently niideitaken, and those on]>, 

• a. A Mi]n‘rioi i.s piesuiiK’il to know what lei may endan<er the ]ieison or life 
of an (Unployee in the disehaiyce of the duties of his em))loynient. an<l is bound to 
.''jieeially warn liim of tin* nature of tlie danger, unless said enqiloyi'e well knew 
of the e.vi.stcnce and extent of the hazard or ri.sk and wilhnydy exposed himself 
to it. 

“li. If the iii'glij'ence iif tlie ma.'^ter caused or contrilmted to the nipiiy of his 
•servant, the former is liahh* to the latter, notwithstanding' tlie nef'bi'enee of a 
fellow-sc'rvaiit likewise contribut'd thereto. 

7, Wlieii an injury is < aused partly by tlie neeli^'eneeof a fellow-.servant,and 
partly liy the failure of tlie master to juovide llie ser\ ant a reasonably safe place 
at which to work, tlie nej'hgem'c ot the lellow-servant will not e.xonerate the 
master. 

“ H. When till' service to be rendered I’equiies for its pt-rformance the emiiloy- 
ment of several persons, there is necessarily im ideiit to tin* service of each the 
ri.sk tliat the others may fail in the exercise of llieeaution that is essential to their 
mutual safety. 

‘*9. (kinse(jm*ntly tliere is implied in the eonfract of .si-rviee in siich<-ase that 
each .servant takes upon himself the risks arisiii;' from the negli^i'iiee of the other 
while in the common employment, always \uovided that the master is not ne/'li- 
j'cnt 111 the selection or ri'tention of the fi'llow-si'rvaiit of either, or in providing 
him a rea.sonahly safe and suitable place at which to work, and reasonably siiita- 
Ide tools and materials with which to work. 

(0. It is neiacssary, in order to constitute a tVllow-service within this rule of 
juri.spnidenee, that thi* servants should lx* fellow-laborers in the same work or 
th»3 same department of a common employment.” 


[From n I> No y, Miircli, jHy? ) 


Missouri. K.\nsas and Tkxas Ry. Co. v. Young, 45 Pacific R<*i)orter. paj^e 
993.—Action was hrou^ht in the district court of Labette County, Kans., hy 
James H. Yminj' to recover ilama^'es for personal injuries alleged to have been 
sustained while in the employ of tlie railroad compauv above named. Jud^nnent 
was rendered in his favor, and the railroad company brought the case on writ of 
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orror to tho roiirt of apjK'als of tlio Stato. whi<-h rciKlf'nMl its <U‘cision Jniio Iv?, 
181H), and aftirniHl tho jndgnu'Jit of the lower ofmrt. 

The opinion of the conrt was delivered by Jiul^e Jolinsou, and in it the court 
laid down certain f^inieral principles on the relative duties of employers and 
employees. Th(‘ syllabuB of said opinion was prepared by the court, and the fol- 
lowini;, showinj^ the jtrmciples above referred to, is quoted; 

“ \Vh(Te a person seeks employment m any line of business where there is 
danj^er, he assumes tho risk and liazard ordinarily incident to such employment. 
By acceptiiiK the employment, he repri'sents iiimself as competent to perform 
that kind of work, and that lie will not be of negligence in and about the 

periormance ot the, same. He owes to his enqdoyer vigilance and care in the 
exe<mtion of the undertaking; and when; he has been guilty of m'ghgence, con¬ 
tributing to his in.iury pei.sonally, he can not re(M>ver for such in.iury. 

“ It is the duty of the master to furm.sh his servant with a safe place to perform 
tln^ work In* undertakes to do. and to ju ovule him witii such tools and in.strunieii- 
talitirg with which to do the work asar<‘ reasonably safe. If the master performs 
all that is rcquiied of linn under the law. and tin* servant is injuied hy accident 
or through lac'k of pro]>ercare on his part, the master is not liahle for such injury; 
but if till'inasti r fails to fnrin.sh tlie M'rvant with a s;ife phu'e to piTform Ins 
work, or fails to furmsli Inm with smtahle and n-asonahly .safe instrumentalities 
witliwlncli to perform his work, and tlie servant is injunsl liy leaMui of tiie 
master's failure, then the master is lialile. nnle.ss the .servant, knowing tin* defect¬ 
ive eondition of tlie tools, uses them witlnnit eomplamt: then lie waives his right 
to damages. 

“ It is tlie duty of tin* railroad company to furmsli its emjiloyees witli reason¬ 
ably safe tools and implements with which to peifoim their work, and also to 
exercise r(*asonahl(‘ caie an<l diligence to see that (he tools and instrumentaiities 
furnished hy it to thiM'nqilovees aie ki'pt m sucli state of repair ainl.safe condition 
for wliich the employei's are lequired to usetliem Where tln' railroad eompanv 
lias furni.shed, in the first instanc(‘. such H'asonably safe tools and imjdeinents to 
the I'lnployee, to IkmisisI in the performaiiec of the work lie iiiidertakivs to d<.. and 
the tools hei'oiiH' worn, or sonu' latent defect exists, of wliicli the company has no 
knowh‘dgi‘, or which, by tlu' e.xerci.se ot ordinal y care and diligence, it could not 
have discoveied, and tlie employe!' using the sam<‘ lias the same means of know¬ 
ing the condition ot the tools that tlu' company has. and the tools are hy eaeli 
considiTcd reasonably sab', and the ('inployt'c is mjnri'd hy tlu'ii.se of the tools, 
it IS a iiH're a<;cident or misfortiiiK' for whicli tlie <-ompany is not hahh' " 

I Fnini HI No 9, Nljirch, |s'*7 ] 

Wrkikt r. Southern P.m'IEIo (>> . Hi Pacific Reporter, pagi' o74 —Action was 
brought in the district court of Weber County, Utah, by Janies A Wright against 
the railroad company ahovi' named to recover damages for peisonal injuries 
r»‘ceived while m tlie I'lnploy of said company. -ludgment w.is rendeied for the 
plaintiff, and the debimlanf appeah'd the ease to the .supri'ine court of the State, 
winch rendered it.s decision Septi'inher and rever.sed the judgment of the 

lower court soli'ly upon the ground that the jury in said court disregarded the 
instructions of the judge tliereot m fixing (lie amount of damages. Witli this 
exception, all the important points rai.sed liy the defendant were decidi'd in the 
plaintiff's favor. 

The opinion of the suprenu' court was deliv«*vt‘d hy Judge Bartch, and the syl¬ 
labus of tlie same, which was jirepared hy the court, contain,s a clear statement 
of the facts in theca.se and tlie points decided. The followingisquotedtln'refrom: 

“The plaintitf rc'eeived the injury complained of wlnle in the employ of the 
defendant, and while acting in the capacity of switchman in tlie defendanf.s yards. 
Till' engine usi'd in moving tlie cars was operated without a fireman, the engineer 
performing tlie dntii'S of fireman liim.self. This fact was known to the plaintiff, 
who continued to work without makingany complaint to defendant or to any of its 
agents. The (‘iigine was defective, and rc(piir(‘d more attention because tluueof. 
Defendant had rules which reipiired switelimen to give signals to the engineer, 
and to s!‘e that the signals were observed and oheyeil, liefore going betwi'im tln^ 
curs, and to ah.stain from going between them while in motion, for tlie purpose of 
coupling or uncoupling tluun. But these rules were constantly violated, not only 
by the plaintiff, but also liy the yardmaster, as well as the other switchmen. On 
the ()cea.sioii of the accident the plaintiff gave the engineer the signal to stop, 
which was obeyed, and then went between the cars to pull the pin, but being 
unable to do ho he stepped out and gave the ‘ slow back uji ’ signal, and, without 
waiting to see if tlie signal was obeyed, went between the cars to uncouple them 
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wiiili'iii motion TIk' (‘u^iiiocr, by a buiui)f<l the foi wanl cars 

ULMiiisI the back om*. Tlu‘ plaiiititr.s foot was <’an;^bt nmlortlu' brake beam. 
He tlieii i;avc tlic si^mal to .stop, whicli not observed, tie was draj^ufKl a dis¬ 

tance of two nr three car l«‘n^dlis until heftdl. when several trucks passed over 
and cruslH*d his le^ below the knee, causing' the in,iury complained of When 
tlio last si<;nal was j^iven tlie en.ufineer was m tlie act of r(“i»lenishin^' the hre. and 
therefore failed to nl»serve and oiiey it. Plaintitfs le^^ was amputated above the 
knee, and lie has been unable to wear an artificial le^^ l']\ idcia-e w.is introduced 
tendin;.^ to sliow tliat tlie accident would not hav<* occurred liad there been a fire¬ 
man on tlu' (Ui^mie at tlu' tiim* of tie* accid<‘nt //c/d, that the nonsuit was jiroji- 
«‘rly denie<l: that plaintiff’s knowledge of the fact that defendant operated its 
eiif^me without a tinuiian was not of itself sufficient to preebnh' a ieco\ery; tliat 
such a result would not follow unless llie \vant of a fireman caused tlu* oiierafion 
of the engine to h(' so olniou.sly daiigeiniis tliat a man of onliiiary care and r«'a- 
.sonalilo prudence would refuse to act ;is switchman. T)i(‘ idamtilf liatl t.hi" right, 
to rely, at h‘ast to sonu* e.xfent. upon tli«* jiidgirn'iitof tlie defendant’s agcuits. who 
deemed it safe lor the eiiginetw to ])erloim tin* wmk ol a fireman. 

‘•An employe*- as switcliman assiiim s The p<-rils an<l risks ordinarily iiM-ideiit 
to such employment, including the hazaids wliich observation would bring to Ins 
knowledge: but he do(‘s not assume tin- })erils occasione<l tlirougli tiie negligence 
of Ins employer, nor is he bonml to anlicii>ate and coiiiprehcml all the jH-rils to 
wlin-ii lie might possibly be expo.-'ed li(‘cans(‘ of a want of a sullicieiit number of 
employe(‘s to perform the service m safety. 

" Tin-emi)loyer lias flie right !<» adi*pt rules tor t lie conduct of Imsiiiess and 
saf(‘ty of tlie <‘i:iploy«‘(‘s. but. in older that such rnh-s may avail the *'m])loyer in 
a smt tor damages for iii.pines n-snltiim from a breach tliereoj, they must not 
only liavi- licm known to tlie employee but also tlieir obscrv aii< e must not liave 
been waived by tlie (-mployer. 

“ Wlien- a ceitain riilu of tin- employer, though estahli.shed foi | In - safety of the 
emjiloyi-e. has ln-en liabitnally disobeyed Mine its inre]ition, or tor a long ptu'iod 
ot time. Ill the ]iresence or to liie knowledge of the enii>li>yer, without an attempt 
to enforce it. or lias lieeii disr('gar<b‘<l in .such manner and for such leiiglli of time 
a.s to raise the jiresumption tliat it was done with Ins knowledge and ajiproval, 
th(^ rule will be regarded a.s alirogated or waivi-d. 

“Evidence of a customary disregard of tin-rule ol a railroad eoinpaiiy by its 
enijdoyees. with the know'h-dge and a|)pioval of tin- agents of the company, is 
com[)etent as tending to show tliat tlie rule was ahiogab-d or waived, 

Where tin-in-gbgi-nce of tin- employer and thatof a b-llow-servant combine to 
produce an m,iury to a servant the einjiloyer will he liable in damages to the 
in.pired servant 

11' iiiiii II I, .S'l Vliiii’h l.s'.t" j 

Illinois Cknthal K. K. C<» ?• IfiLLiAnn Southwestcin Reisuter.page 75.— 
Tins was an action to recover <iam.iges toi personal in.pines. Fiom a jinlgment 
for the plaintiff in tin* circuit coin I t)l Hickman (.'ounty. Ky . tlio di-fendant 
appealed the case to the coin t of appi-als of (In* State, and said com t lendered its 
decision September do. InuO. and affiiun-il (In- .pnlgnn-nt of the lower court. 

The opinion of the court of ajipeals, which wa.s delivered hy Judge L»‘Wis. con¬ 
tains a full statement of the facts in tin- case, and i cads as follows- 

“E. V. Hilliard was employed as conductor of :i freight train of appellant, Illi¬ 
nois Central Railroad Company, whicli h-ft Mound Station, of that State, October 
5, 181)8, going soutliw'ard. But .pist before i*>achiiig (dinton. Ky., tin- train,mov¬ 
ing at about the rate of 5 miles per lionr. In tike ajiait, tiinl Hilliard, being on top 
of the cars, tliereupon started to descend to tin-ground on a ladder fixed at the 
end of one of tiie cars, when a round thereof, as lie grasped it. gav<! way, in con- 
seiiuence of which he fell, and one of his liands was so crushed hy a wiieel as to 
necessitate amputation. It is not contended that lie was, under tliecircumstances, 
out of his proper place, or negligent, or outside his line of duty, in attempting to 
descend in the manner and time hi; did so. Nor i.s there di.spnte about his fall 
and injury resulting from insecure fastening of the round whicli ho liad to take 
hold of in order to descend. The (iiiestions, tlierefore, are whether the railroad 
company was guilty of actionable m-gligence: and if, or although, it was, whetlier 
Hilliard, as conductor, was guilty of such contri!)Utory negligence jis that but for 
it the fall and injury would not nave (jccnrred. And those ipiestions involve an 
iiKpnry as to the respective and relative duties of the two jiarties. As the lower 
court instructed the jury, it was the duty of tlie company to provide and keep in 
good and safe condition tlie ladders attached to the several cars; and, as it fur¬ 
ther in.structed, if at the time plaintiff was huit the ladder in question was in an 
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unsafe con(liti<ui, and d(*fen<lant knew it. or by the use of ordinary care could 
have known it, in tinu* to have put same in a safe condition, and the injury 
re.snUcd from sucli condition of tiio ladder, then plaintiff was entitle(l to recover, 
unh'ss plaintiff knew, or by (‘xorcisinu ordinary care (^mld have known, tliat the 
ladder was in such (‘ondition. 

“Defendant asked but the court reliised to j^ive the followin^^ instruction: 
‘That the car inspector of tin* defendant and the plaintiff, as {conductor of tin* 
freij;ht train U])on which the accident happene d, were fellow-s<'rvants enKOi^'ed in 
the same lim^ of servic<‘ as to the inspection of the cars in said tram, and tlioii^di 
the jury may believe frnm the evideiuM* that said insjxvtor was ^oiiltyof ue^li- 
^ence in tin* insjiection ot said cars, yet they can not find for plaintiff unless th(*y 
lieln'vo said ne;;liy;ence was t;r<»Hs iieKliiteiax*.' Tliat instrnctKni was pro])erly 
r<'fns<'d. lu'caiise abstract and misleading- fn the first jdace, tin* jiersou employed 
at Mound Station to inspect ('ach cai-of a train and asc(*rtain if it is in a safe 
condition was not a fellow-servaiir of \)]aintiff in the sense of bein^^ upon a com¬ 
mon footin;^ and agents of eacli oflier. Tliey acted in diflermit spheres, and 
neitlier could or was required to know whetln'r the other was pnqierly doiUK his 
<luty. In tin* second place, it wouhl liave been improper to re(pnre the .piry to 
believe that the ins])ector was ^niilty <tf ne^di^omce. Tint simple in([mry 

was, as they had been instrnct<*d, whether the company, thrtm^h its inspector, 
used ordinal y care in examining" the cais, so as to as<-ertam whetin*!’ the laddeis 
attached to each wen* in a sale condition, for it was tin! le^al duty of tin* cmii- 
panyto ;i:nard a;rainst every source of danger that it could, by the exercise of 
tliat kind and ile^ree of can*, foresee and prevent. And while a railioad com- 
jiany can not be requiri'd to insuie tlni safety of a tram, it is bound to maki* a 
rea.sonable. projier, and careful <‘xammation of each car. Tin* evidence in this 
case shows that the bolt whn-h held tin* defective louiid of the 1add(“r was so 
rusted and worn that the top slijqx'd oft when ])laintirt' ‘;ra.sp«'d the round. And 
tin* .piry mi^ht havi*reasonably concluded that the iiispix toi could and would, by 
usin^ pi<»per and reasonabh* care, have di.scoveied tlie tact: and. having laih'd to 
do so. the le;;al liability of tin* comjiaiiy was fixed On the otla*!- hand, the con¬ 
ductor, whih* la'fpiireil to examine tin* condition of a tram belore takiii;; cliaij;!* 
of it, could not h(‘ reasonably icqinrcd or cx[)ectcd to make siicli close and 
minute examination as to di.sjover a latent deb'ct. If tin* ladder liad b<‘(*n 
ih't!lclu'<I or out of ]dace. it would liave been tin* plaintiff's duty to lia\e discov¬ 
ered it. Tliei^' is ]damly a ditfer(*ncc m tin* denri*)* and cliaiactei- of examination 
of cars leqinred ot tin* inspector, who is employe*! tor that spe<*ial [utrpo.M*, and 
that re(jUired of a eoinluctor. If tlieie w.in not. theie would he no u.se for an 
ins])eet<»r. Perceivin'; no eiror ol law on the (rial of tins action, tin* .imKniient is 
atlirme*!." 

(I'li'liiH L Ne I.’, Sc|>lcliil>i’i. |S'I7 I 

(iovviCN r. ib'su. 7<i Fed(*ral R<‘]iort(*r, ]»ai;e .‘{-111 —Action was brought by Wil 
liam N. Hiisti a^uuiist Kiancis (towcn.sole icceuerof fin* (Mioctaw ('oal and 
Railway < ’om])any. m the Unil(‘*l Stateseoiirt tor llie Indian Territory, to re<“ov(*r 
dama;;es for ]H‘rsonal m.piries snstann*d liy reason of an exjdosioii in a coal nnin* 
located at Ilartshorne. m the Indian Territory, whicli was operated li\ (foweii m 
his capacity as receiver. .Ind;'ment wasrt'itdeied for linsh. ainl thedelendant 
ap]>eah'd the case to tin* Uniti**! State's cir<-uit <*ouit of appeals for the e'l^hth cir- 
emt, which court r('inh*red its de-cision Ocfubei .5. 181i(), and attiniied the judj;- 
ment of tin* lower court. 

Tin* oi>inion of tin* circuit court of afipcals w.as elcbve*red by (hremt .Tudj;e 
Thayer, and tin* followim;, winch .sufficiently state's llie* facts in tlie case, is epieitenl 
there-froiii: 

“ Tin* first error that has hee-n assi};ne*d feu* emr e*oiisid(*ratiou isttiat the* trial 
court ('iTe'd in failmt; to direct a verdict for tin* elclendant lielow. The* arj;nme‘nt 
in support of tins assi^nnn'iit is fouinh'd ni>on the claim that there was noevi- 
elonce be-feire the* jury te'udiim to slmw that tlie defendant had been K^ulty of any 
violatiem e>f duty or that he w;is in any re*.spect in‘^Ji<;e*rit. We think, iniwever, 
that tins ])eunt is unte*nabl<* and shoulel lie* e>ve‘rrnh*d The re'cord di.sedeeses that 
there was e;viel(*nce' befeire tin* jury wliicli te*nele‘el te) slieiw that tin* plaintiff was a 
miner of some* te*n ye'ars’ expene'iice, wlm haei always be'cn ae-e-ustonmd tei work in 
mines that elnl not };en(U*ato j;as m e‘xplosive ejnantities, that he had bee*n induced 
liy an aj;e‘iitof the* re*<“eive*r hy tin* name of Gabe Gieleon teiceinn* fre>m Calhoun, 
Mo., wliere he n*.siel<*d. tei Hartslmrue. m the Indian Territeiiy. feu* the purpose e>f 
taking service in a new mine at that plae'e whie*h hael r(*ce*ntly been opened by 
the receiver and was he'ing weu-ked beith liy night anel by elay, ami that fie had 
only arrived at said mine and taktm .service therein abenit tliree days before the 
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explosion occurred: tliat representations were made to him at his homt* in Mis¬ 
souri, by the receiver's a^ouit, for tlie i)iiriM) 8 e of iniluciiiK liim to come to llui ts- 
liorne, to tlio effect tliat tlie mine at that places was fre(‘ from j;as and was ])t*rfeetly 
safe, and that similar representations M'ere made to him by tlu' assistant superin- 
tend(Uit of the mine after liis arrival at Hartshorm*, before he weiit to work. 
There was further evidenc<‘ tending' to show that tlio inim' in <|Uestion did j^enerate 
explosivepis in considerabhMpiantifies; that thisfact was known to th(‘a;^entHof 
the receiver who had immediate charjreaiid suiM'rvision of tin' mine; and tliat tlie 
jdaintilf was seriously in.pir<‘d hy an explosion of in th<‘ mine, wliicli took 
jilace about the middle of tlie third ni^ht that lie worked tlauviii. liefoi*' he liad 
becomeaciiuaiiited witli its condition and the dangers ini'idtuit tlau'eto. As there 
was testimony befoie the jury li'iidiiiK to establisli these facts, it is iiiunite‘«f that 
the court would have erred in witlidrawiiij; them from tli('coiisideiation of tlie 
.piry on tlie tln'ory that they eoustiinted no ])ns>f<d' culpable iH'j'li^o'iiee The 
doetriiK' is w’fll settl«'d and elemi'iitary that it is a iiiastei sduly to notify liissei v- 
ant of any bidden dep ct in the place wheie tlu* latter is e.xpisied to \soik which 
increases the ordinary risks of tlie employment, and toadvisi' Inm of any latent 
daiij^er winch may attend the doiiij^ of any work wliicli tlie sei vant is called upon 
to nerforiii, provided the d(‘fect or the <hin;fer in (pi<‘stion is known (o the master 
and IS uiiknowu to the s(‘ivant. A niast<T \iolates Ins duty and is u:uilty of eul- 
]iahle ne;;li,i;eiice w'henevi'i. without, warnnl^^ lie exposes Ins s<‘i vant to a i isk of 
111.1 iiry which is not obvious and xvas not known to tlie servant, jirovided the mas¬ 
ter bimselt Avast'ither aeipiainted with the risk or in tlu' (‘xereiseof oidinary care 
onj^lit to have' been ae<piain 1 ed with it In the present eas('llieie was (‘Videiici* 
whndi at least tended to show that tliedefeiidant not only failed to warn the ]dain- 
tilf of tlie known presence of ^as in the mineiii RUeh (pianfitiesas mijrlil cause an 
(‘Xjdosion, Imt that the jilaintiff was thrown olf his ^niard and not led to expect 
the piv'seiicc o( i;as in dan^eious (juantitics hy tlic assniaiice of tliosc who 
(‘inploycd him that the mine was safe and free froiii flunk, tlierefore, 

that till' evidence ahovi' referred to maile a case which eiitill*‘<l the lui y to deridi* 
wln ther tlie di'fVndant was in fact nei;hj;cnt, and wlu'thcr liis nej;]i;;ciice was the 
lU'oxiiiiali' cause of the plaintiff's iniuries. 

'• In this connec tion it will lie as well to iiotu-e another (‘iror wlii< h is assmned 
to ttic action of tile tnal court m admitting testimony <-on( erniiiK^ the jepM'seiila- 
li *iis tliat Weil’ mad(‘ to the ]>laintiff:' at liis home in (’allioiin, l\Io.. by (hilie 
(iidi’on. the reeeiSi'i s a^^ceiit. to the (‘ff'ect that t heiimie where tlie plaintiff' an<l Ins 
asso< latc’S were exiiected fo work was safe and frei* from ^as ft is claimed by 
tile i)laintiff' in eiror that the juoof of llieso rejireseiitations was inadmissihle for 
theieason that (ialx’ (iid<’on liad no autlioiity to make tlieiii. ft is not denied 
that he was antliori/ed by flic receiver to ;;o to (lalboun. Mo., and .solicit the 
))laintiff' and sonu’ other niineis to eonu’ to Ilaitsliorne for the puijiose of ohtaiii- 
in^M-niploynieitt; neitlu’i is u domed that liis expenses lor making tliat Injiwere 
])aid by till'receiver. Tin* <»b,lection to the testimony is that lie was not ant lior- 
i/ed to mak(‘ a hirin'; cimtract, nor to iiiaki’ lepresi’iitations as to tiie eondiMon of 
the mine in winch the men would b(M‘xpe( ted to work W<‘ lliiiik that llnsohjec- 
Iion to the testimony IS initi’iiahle. ft liein^^ conceded that (lalie (Jideon was 
autiiorize<l h.\ tlio receiver to induce <»r sola it tJio plaintiff'and oflier miners to 
to Hartshonie for tlu’ inirposc’ of obtaining'' woik. and that hisex]M ns< s in making; 
tiu' tnp wi’ie paid liythe receiver, it follows, we think, that it was within tlie 
appiUeiit scope of tlie a;;ent's authority to mala* rejn'esi’iitations fouehiiif; the 
(omlition of the mine Laliorers who were tlins solicited to j;o .som<‘ distanci’ 
from their place of residcmee into an aiipuniiik' state in pursuit of a .lob would 
naturally ilc'sirc' to know somethin;;about the cliaraeter of tlie work at tliat phu’c, 
the wa;;(‘S that tlii'y would probaldy earn, and, if thi’y were to work in a mine, 
they would (hinbth’.ss desne to know somethin;; about the condition of th<‘ mine 
and the risks that they would be likely to incur in working in it. They would 
natimilly a.ssumo that the UKciit of the employer was autliorizi’d to kivc informa¬ 
tion with reference to sncli matters. Wo think, then’fori’, that the repri’seiita- 
I ions made by the agent touching the condition of tlieiuim’.as a means of indiKung 
the plaintiff and otliers to go to Hartshormn were witliin tiie ai)])arent seo]MMif 
the agent’s authority, and tliat they wore admi.s.sihle against the employer, even 
tliough he liad not expressly autlioiized the agent to make them. Jt is a well- 
known rule that a pniicipaf is always bound by the acts of his agent that are 
within the apparent scoih- of the ageiit's powc’rs, although sucli apparent jiowers 
may have been limitc’d by secret instructions of the principal tliat were not com¬ 
municated to those witli wliom the agent dealt * * * Itiesults from wliat ha.s 
been said that we find no mati’rial error in the jiroceedingH of the trial court, and 
the judgment of tliat court is accordingly attinued.” 
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Louisville. New Albany and (Jjik-aoo Ry. Co. v . Bates, 45 Northeastern 
R(i)orter, Dag<^ lOH.—Action was brou^lit in tlic circuit (Mnirt of White County, 
lint., by Alonzo (f. Bates, adiainistrator. to n'cover tlamaj^es from the above- 
named railroad (Munpany fr)r the death of his intestate. Jnd^naent wa.s rendered 
for him, and the railroad (company appealed the ca.se to the .aijireiae court of the 
State, wliicli rt'iidered its decision Noveiab(‘r 11, 1800, and reversed the judgment 
of the cir<niit court. 

The opiiiKui of tlu‘ court was delivered by Cliitd Justice Monks, and in the same 
he laid down certain legal primuiiles whicdi are quoted below: 

••ApiK’llee's int(‘state, while inapiK“llant’sservic(^asbrakeman, was killed when 
ill the act of coupling cars upon aiipellant s road, and this action was brought to 
recover damages therefor, upon the ground that his death was caused by appel¬ 
lant’s negligenre. After i.ssue was joined, tlie caus«' was tried by a jury and a 
sjx'cial verdict rendered. 

“ The special vcu’diet sliows that appellant received a car fiom another company 
at Frankfort, Ind.. for transiiortation over its lin<‘s, and tliat appcdlee (appellee’s 
intestate) was inpinnl while attempting to couple the sauu^ to a locomotive on 
appellant's road. The first (piestion pn^seiited is as to tin'liability of railroad 
companies to mnjdoyees for in.piries occasioned by a di'fect in foreign cars received 
only for trans]»orta1ioii ovit its lines. It is tlie duty of a railroad comnany to 
exercise ordinary cal e in furnishing rea.sonably safe cars and other appliances, 
and also to exercis(! ordmaiy care liy insjiection and repair to keep them in rea- 
.lonably safe c( nidi lion, so as not to unreasonably exi)os(‘ itsemidoyees to unknown 
and extraordinary hazaids. The railroad conqianv is not re<piired to furnish cars 
or appliances that are absolutely.safe or to maintain them in tliat conditinii. The 
company is imt an insurer of the safety of tlu' employee against injury. Tlie com¬ 
pany IS not liable lor injuries caused fiy bidden defects of which it has no know! 
edge and <if wliicli it cimld not liave known by the cxerci.se of ordinal y care. The 
master is only chargeil with tli<! knowledge of that which by the exercise of ordi¬ 
nary can'he would have discovmvd. lie is net required to resort to tests that 
are impiacticable or unrt'asouable and oppressive, or wliieh would be incompati¬ 
ble witb tlie pro]>er furtherance of business, and wliicli are onlyroqiiiied to hisuie 
absolute safety. If the duty <>f inspection has been performed with (wdiiiarycare, 
and a deb'ct is found attcuAvards to exist, lint not discovered at the time, theniaster 
IS not bailie for nn injury caused tbereliy,uiil<‘.ss he had knowledge of .such defect. 
The duty of a railroad (‘omjiany as to foieign ears reetdved in regular course of 
business for tiiinsportation ovi'r its lines is that of exercising ordinary care in 
inspecting the same to .si e if they are in reasonably safe condition of repair, and, 
if found to be out of reiiair, to put them m a reasonably sate condition of repair, 
or notify its employeesof the I'oiidition of sucli cars. Appellant, th(*refore,owed 
its employees tlie duty of making tlie proper inspection of the car in question, and 
either rejiairingor giving notice of its deteets, if any were found. The inspection 
which a conqiany is requiied to make of such a car is not merely a formal one, 
but slioiild be made with ordinary care: that is, tin* inspi'ction should be such a.s 
the time, place', means, and opiiortunity, and tlie reiiuiremciits and exigencies of 
commerce will permit. If the company lias used ordmaiy care to secure com¬ 
petent iiispi'ctois, and inspection is made witli ordinary care, under thecircuni- 
staiices. faking into consideration the time, pla<H'. means, and opiMU’tnnity for 
iiis]>eclinji, and the defects, if any are discovered, are repaired or due notice 
thereof giv(*n to tlie employei'. tlie <luty resting iqion the compuny is discharged. 
It is not liable for inpudes causi'd by bidden defetds which could not be di.scov- 
ered by such iusiioction as tlu' (^xigmicics of tlie traffic will permit. The company 
receiving such foreign ear is not hound to reiieat the tests wliich are proper to be 
used in the original construction of tlie car, tint may assume that all parts of the 
car wliich appear iqion ordinary examination to be in good condition are in such 
condition. It would s<.*ein that if sucli car were old, dilapidated, or obviou.sly 
defective, ordinary care would require a more careful inspection than if there was 
nothing unusual iii its appearance, A railroad company is not negligent in 
receiving and ]>assing over its lines cars dilferent in construction from those owned 
and used by itself, if the same are not so out of repair or in such a ilefective con¬ 
dition as can be discovered by ordinary care. 

In making an inspection it is the duty of tlie inspector to u.se the usual and 
ordinary te.sts, and such tools as persons or ordinary prudence use, if any, under 
like circumstances. No man is held to a higher degree of skill or care than a fair 
average of his trade or profes.sion, and the standard of due care is the conduct of 
the average prudent man. If the inspection is made in the usual and ordinary 
way—the way commonly adopted by those in like business—it can not be said 
that it Iras done negligently." 
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(From B L No. 9. >frtr«‘li, 1897 ] 

Brewer v . Tennksske Coal. Iron and Ry. Ct>.. .{7 Soutliw«>t(‘rii R<‘^)r(er'. 
page 549.—Action was brought in the circuit court of Munoii County. Tenn.. 
r)y Lewis Brewer against the coni])any alM)ve named to rt'coNiT danmge.s for 
injurios sustained while m its employ. In the di'clarafion tih'd by the plain- 
tilf lie alleged that it was his duty to stoji all cars loaded with ore at a iM-rtain 
place in the comjiany's stock house on a trt'stle about lioor ^i() fVet abovi* tin* floor; 
that a piece of timlxu* about 18 inches wide and h inclns thick had bet'ii placed 
jiarallel with and between the tracks on .said trestle for servants and employees of 
tile company to w.ilk on while handling the cars; that sani timber had Ix'en w’(U-n 
off l)y unloading on' on it until it was not moie than '2 or ;{inches widi* on top ami 
defective, unsafe, and unfit for anyone to w.ilk on. that he and others liad notilied 
the company shortly before th** accident <if the condition of the timber, that Ih*' 
company, by its agent, promised to rejilace it and ordered idaintiff to continui* 
^lie work, which he did. ratlu'r than lose his .i<>b ami leiying upon tin* {*romisi‘ to 
j.epair; that one afternoon, in attempting to steji fiom a c.u on to the timlier his 
joot slipped otf and lie fell tlirougli tlie trestle into tlie ii.ai oio Ixdow. and tliat 
lom this fall he was .srverely in.iured. The defendant eomiiany deniun*'(l to this 
di'claration, and the circuit court, in its decision, sustained tin' ileiiinriei and dis¬ 
missed the suit. Th(‘ plaintitf apjiealed the c;ise to tlie supreme coni tot tlic State, 
which gave its decision Novemher 18. IShll. ;i,nd aflirnnsl the (h'ci.sion of the lower 
court. 

The O])imon of tin' supremo court was delivered byChiof Jnstiec Snodgias.s. 
and the following is quoted tlierefrom: 

■‘It will be noticed that tile declaration doosimt a\'ci a deb'ct in tlie walkway 
used any more apjiarent to thi' master tlian to tin; servant himself, or ojk' whii-li 
required special or e.xpert skill to detect It w.is a plain and obvious defect, 
equally within tlie observation ami knowledge of bolli. It is also to be oliserved 
that there is im ;iverment that the plaintiff was led to continue his sci vices with 
the company on account of jmimist* to rejiaii. hut only that lie did not decline to 
work beean.se of fear of losing Ins job, and that ln‘ did continue it. reiving upon 
the expres.s promise of defimdanl to lepaii tin- walkway If is lurther to he 
noticed tliat there was no promise to rejiair in any given time mu is if averred 
liow long before tlie accident had the promise heiui made TIm‘ line rule on (hat 
snhiect is thus stated by Mr. Bailey lu liis work on ‘The Masici s liiabibty for 
Injuries to Servant' (ji. 2i)8)- ‘ ft must apjiear that th<‘ sm-vant was led to e.on- 
timic his employment hy the master's piomise that the delect complained of 
should ho rmnovi'd. VVlnue the.servant does not complain upon Ins own account, 
and continues in the employment, with full knowledge ol tlie risk, he can not 
recover id' the m.ister, Ixs-aiise the latter, when the defective condition is called 
to Ins attention hy the servant, gives a.ssnrances, which do not induce tlie servant 
to remain, that the defect should he remedied ^ Wlicn there li.is lieeii a 

promis<‘ to repair or oliviat*- d(“t*‘cts. and tiie siu vaiit lias rcceivcil an iiipiry. after 
such promisi'. caused hy tlie iletVct. the question then becomes one of ordinary 
(.‘art'on the part of the muployee -whetlu'r. i (“lying iqion such inducement held out 
by the employer, a ])rudeiit woikman would lake tlie i isk. as well as whether there 
were reasonable grounds at tin timi‘ of tin- injury for e.xjieclnig tlie (“inployer 
would removi' the defect ’ * 

‘Our cases, so far as they ii<t\e gom*. ari* in accord. Railroad Co r. Smith (9 
Lea. (Wo) and Telephone Co. r. Loomis (ST Tenn.. 504) liolding that tin; e.xercise 
of ordinary care is e.s.sential on tlie jiart of the servant, ami tliat tlie master can 
not be charged with his impiudence and rashiK'ss. Neitlier. Iiowever, involved 
the doctrine of jwotest against the use of defectiv** tools or machinery, and m-ither 
are they intended, nor is this, to hold that m douhttul conditions, or in a ca.s(‘ 
where the servant has a right to rely upon tin-supeiior judgment of tliema.ster, 
the master miglit not be h(‘ld liable, but only in plain ca.ses.as averred in tin* dec¬ 
laration, of a detect perfectly known to both servant and master, and wbcr<* it is 
ra.shness to use the walkway, and the sm-vant can not put upon tlie master a lia¬ 
bility for its use upon an indefinite promise of repair. If the plank was 18 inches 
wide, and had been worn until it was but 2 or 8 niches, as averred, it is clear that 
w'hatever danger might have existed m its use was iierfeetly apparent, and there- 
fori‘ one who used it must take the risk. Judgment ol th*“ circuit court is 
Hill l ined ■■ 


|l'loiii i; 1, No 1',* IS'.iT j 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co. v . SNYDKit. 45 Northeastern Reporter, page 559.— 
The original action was brought hy Jes.se Snyder against the Pennsylvania R.iil- 
road Comi'‘i9y Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway Conqiany in 
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the court <jf common pleas of Lucas County, Ohio, to recover damages for inju- 
ri(\s received wlnle in the (unploy of the last-named company as a switchman. 
Th(^ injury was caused hy a defective car owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
(’o!n])any aiul d(‘liv<‘red hy said company to the Lake Shore and Michigan South¬ 
ern Railway Comiiany to he tran.sported on its line to D(‘troit or sonu^ other point. 
Snyder attemoted to climb onto the car. under direction of the conductor of the 
train of whicli it was a i)art. while said tiain was in motion, and. owinjt t<> fh<* 
(hdectiv«‘ condition of said car and the ladder on the end thereof, lie was unable 
to retain his hold and was violently thrown onto the track and severely injured. 
Dui in;^ th(* trial of the case the ])laintiff, Snyder, dismissed the action against tin* 
Lake Shore (Company, and th(‘ cause proceed(!d utwui the issues between him and 
the Penn.sylvania company. The trial re.sulted in a verdict and .pnlgment for the 
])Iaintiff, which judgment was affirmed by tin* circuit court of laica.s County, to 
which the case was a]»i)<‘aled by the railroad coniiiany. The railroad company 
then i-arned th(‘ case on writ ef error to tin- supreme court of the State, wliich 
rendered its decision Dcccmhcr 1 . iHlMi, and affiiimsl the judgments of the lower 
(•< iiirls. 

The opinion of lh(“ suprcim? (xmrt was deli veil'd hy (ffiief Jiistiee Williams, and 
ilic syllahus of the sam<‘, wliich was prepared hy the court, is given Ix-low: 

•*1. Where companies contiolliug councetiug hues of railway tran.sport over 
their r('spcefiv(' hues beaded freight ears <d' tlu' other uiidi'r a traffic arraiigcnH'iit 
by wliiidi th«‘y share tlu' I'arnings, and one company (h'livers to the otliei, to Ik* 
traiispoitcd over its liu(‘. a car that is so didectua'm its ('(pu])im'nts as to Ik* dan¬ 
gerous to liamllc, which should have been inspected and rejiaired befon; being so 
ilclivcri'd. and in coiis<‘(jU<'nce of .siudi (b-fective (ronditioii of the car an cmploytHi 
of the latter com]iany receives an injury while liaiidling itm the couix* of Ins 
(‘inploymeut. Ilie iieghgi uce of the loniuT company in dehv«'iiiig the car tor 
I rausportalioii without ]»roperinsp(‘ction and lepair is the pro.Nimate cause ol the 
1113111 y. altlumgh tin* em]>loyer coiniiauy should also have nuuh^ an inspt'cdioii of 
the car wIk'Ii it was received, and was negligent in that duty. The m-ghgeiice of 
tlu* latter company, while contributing to products the injury, is not an inde- 
p(*nd('iit caus('. breaking tlu* casual coniu'clion bi‘twe<*u the injury aiul original 
negligence of the company furnishing tluf car for tran.sjiortation, and <'ither com¬ 
pany. or both, may be lH*ld responsible, at the eh'etion ot tlu* jiarty mjuied. 

'i’lu* eomi>any delivering the ear to tlu; other eomjiany should aiitici])att' 
that einjiloyees of the latti'i* Would go upon and handle the car, and thereby be 
('xposi'd to Ihi' danger of receiving injury, as a natural and probabh* coiise(|ueuee 
of ils defective eonditioii. and owi'stosueli e!u]>loy<‘es the duty of using reason¬ 
able! caret') discover and remove its dangerous defects before it is .so delna'red. 
Tlu* services of such em|)loyees being ucci'ssaiy to accomplish tiic transportation 
iuteiiilc'L tlic delivery of the ear for that juirpose amounts to an invitation to them 
to go u[)on anil handle the car in the course of their employment, and an assiir- 
aiiee that tlu v could .safely do so. 

“ d. When a person, without his fault, is ]>lac(‘d in a situation of danger, lie is 
not to he liel'l tu tlu* exercise of the same care and cu<‘umspe<‘tioji that prudent 
])ersous would exercise wlu'iv no danger is present; iior can it be .said that, as a 
matter of law, he is guilty of i-outrihutory negligence hccausi:! he fails to make 
the mo^t judicious choice between lia/ards pre.sent<*d, er would have esi'uped 
iujuiyif lu* had chosen diftereutly. The ipiestion in .such casi* is, nol what a 
can'ful person would do uiuh*r ordinary eirc'um.stances, hut what would he he 
likely to do. or might reasonably ho expiicted to do, in the presence of such exist¬ 
ing peril, and is one ot fact for the jury.” 

[Friiui n I. No 12, Scpk'liilK'r, IS97 ] 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe R. R. Co. c. Slattery, 4(1 Pacific Reporter, 
page 1141.- Suit was brought in the district court of SiKlgwick County, Kans., hy 
M. Frank Slattery against the railroad company above nanu*d to recover damagt's 
for injuries sustained while in the employ of .said company. He was employed 
as a yard ch-rk, and when injnr(*d wa.s riding on a switch engine from one part 
of the yard to another, said engine colliding with a push car. which was upon the 
.side of the track, and a portion of said push car caught his foot and so injured it 
tliat amputation of a part was necessary. Judgment was rendered for the plain¬ 
tiff, Slattery, and the defi'iidaiit company carried the cas<* on writ of error to the 
supreme court of the State, which reiulered its decision December .5,1890, and 
affirmed the judgment of the district court. 

The o])inion of the supr(*nic court was delivered by Judge Johnson, and the fol¬ 
lowing, showing the decision of the court upon one particularly interesting point, 
is ([noted therefrom; 
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" It is further contended tl>at Slattery assuimHl an obviously danp*rous|M)sition 
on the f()otlw)ard of tin* switcli en^fiiie, and that he was ridinjj there in violation 
of one of the rules of Ihe coiuiiany. The* rule is: ‘ No person will Ik* pc'rniitted to 
ride on an eiiifine except the eiiLfineitian. tireinan. ainl otlier desij^naU'd (‘inidoyees 
in the discharge of tlieir duty, without a written order fnuii tlie tuoper authority.' 
While he appears to have no wiitti'U authority to nde. lie iloiilitli'-ss was war¬ 
ranted in iloiii;,^ so by the well-establisiied eustoni of I lie yards and by the sanet ioii 
and apjiroval of those in char^^e of them. In fact, in tlie luesent instanee. he was 
(lirei'ted by tlie foreman t<* step upon the (“nj;ine and nde down to the end of tin* 
\ards for the jmrjiose of tindin^' and markin;; <-ertani eal^. For several yi'urs lie 
had ridden liaek and fortli upon the «'ntjine. and tlie yardmastei. ins superior otli- 
eer. had diieeti'd liim to ^o upmi tlie «‘nj;ine wlieiiexer it woii]<l fake liim to Ins 
Work latter th.in he could ^'ef there ]»> walking. He had nddeii oil tlie eii^im* in 
the ])reM-nr(‘of tli(‘snpermtendeiit.and api>an'n11\ with Ins sanction ami approval. 
Ordiiiaiily the willful disuhcdieiice of a ]iile slunild lie held to constitute iie}.,di- 
^-■enee: lm( ulieietiM' nile is habitnallv disieo.irded, and a ditferent course has 
lon;^ lieeii pnisued l)v employees, with the knowle<lL;e and appio\!i] of the man- 
aj^iiii; o(ii<-eis of I hr ( oiiip<iuy. the rule must be lei^Mrded as iiioperatne We cjiii 
not hold, as .1 m.ittei i-f law. from tin' testimony, that Shittery was ,i;uilty of eon- 
()ibnt<a_\ neob^ence.” 

IK'irmn I, Ni< 1.’, l''i7 [ 

Fhsi.kw kt IX c. Nkw Oin.i'ws am* Noutiikasii un R. R. ('o..'J1 SouIIktm 
Ueporfer. ])a';r I Vt.—Action was liroimdit in tin* <-t\ ll dislind eoiirf of (he pai isli 
of Oih'.ins, La., by Willnini Frslewainl wife a^^ainst tlie above-named railroa<l 
company to re< o\er (lamaj^es loi the ileatli of their son. an emjdoyee of sanl com¬ 
pany. .Tinit^iiieiit \^.ls ien(l<‘ie«l for the piaintilfs and the def’i'iidant eoinjiany 
appealed the c ;ise to tin; silfueiiie ( oiii I of the State, wlileh lemh'red its <1eeis]on 
Derembei I I. !><!><), and sUst.tilled the .pid^oiieiit of tlie lower court Tin-i'videnee 
showed that an eleetrie sireet-eai eom]>any had [nit up a •'iiy wim* wlin-h ero.s.srd 
over tile tr.iek of the laili'oad tompaiiy, tlial when the ae( idt'iii oeeiirred the 
plainliiT's .son. who w.is a biakemaii in the sru-iceof the railroad company, was 
on a frei,';lit. ear which was liein;r proiielled i apidl\ aiono the st.ieet. and. .pist as 
he aiose liom Ins lirake. Iiis liead struck the ^iiy wite above nieiilioned and he 
was Knocked olT tin* car ainl so injured that he soon alter tiled 

Tilt' opinion of file snpieine eoiiit was tlelueied by Jiiilyt* Watkiiis, ainl tin' 
H.Jlabus of the same, which \\as prcpaicd by the eoiiri, contains tin' followup; 
la’i.'uaj;e 

"I. It is in'elpfcnct' on the pai t of an eh'etne slreel-eai company, in thecoii- 
stmetion and establishim'nt ot its filant. to so placi' oni' ol its ;;uy wii't's ovei’ tin' 
tiack of a .st('/im railway eompaiiv <is inh l<i alforti siilheienf spaci' for the latler's 
tiaiiis to easily and eonvt'iiicnt.ly )),i.ss wiiltoiit. lisk ol tl.-iii^ei ainl injury to its 
SCI vants and employet's. 

" 2 . If is iici^lieciice on (In' jiart of (lie sfeaiii railway eonijjaiiy to permit an 
t'lcctne slit'ct-eai coniiiaiiy to so coii'-t i net ainl maintain <)\cr its t racks a ;;uy 
vviic ttial it will I'inlander i nc lives of i(s servants ami t'lnplovees 

If an emidoyec of tliesicam railw.ty eom|»any knt'w. or ou;;lit n'asiniably 
to lia\'t' known, the jut'cise tlane;cr (<» liim ol tin; ;;uy wiit' (d‘ tlie electrn: street- 
ear etiiiipaiiy. in tin'course of liis cm|)loymeiit. ainl saw til. iiotwitlistandint;, to 
continue in It. he mip:ht be ln'ld to have a,->sumeil the e.xtraoiilinary lisk as wtdl as 
tile ortlinary nsk.s of Ins xua lee. But, this const'ttueiice must, lest.iifion fiositivt^ 
knowh'tRn' or n'asoiialde means of positivt' knowled>;e of tin' jna'Ci.se darij;er 
assumed." 

[Ki'Piii n ]j .N’o r:, .\<i\('inner, is'i? | 

Texas a.M) Pacific Ry. ('c e. Bauukit. 17 Snprenn' (’ourt Reptub'r. ]»a^'(' 
7()7.__Aelion was lmm;;lit in the district eoiiit of Tarrant C'ouiity, Tex., by one 
Barrett ui^ainst the above-named railway company to ri'cover damat;('s for per¬ 
sonal injuries sustained while lie was in tln^ employ of said comjiany. Said case 
was removed, on tin' application of tlie railway company, to the United States 
cireiiit eourt for the noitheni district of Texas. Judgment was lendered for the 
plaintiff. Barn'tt, and the ilefeiidaiit company carried the ca.so on writ of error to 
the IJnited States circuit court of appeals tor tin; fifth circuit, by which court said 
judftineiit was affirmed. The d(*f('naant coiiniany then brought the case on writ 
of error before tin* Unift'd States Supreme Court, which rendered its di'cision 
April 11), 18137, and also affirmed the judgment of the cii'cuit court. 

The opinion of the Sujueme Court was delivi'ied liy Chief Justice Fuller, and 
the following, (pioted tliciefrom, sufficiently shows the facts in the case and the 
reasons for the decision: 
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“On tlu) trial th(T« wasevidtmce tending to show that Barrett, while in the 
employment of the company as foreman in charge of a switch engine, and at 
work in the company's yard, was injured by the explosion of anotlier engine, 
with whicli lie had nothing, and was not reiiuired to have anything, to do, and 
which had been placed by the foreman of the roundhouse on a track in the yard, 
with the steam up, to take out a train; that the boiler of tlie locomotive, at the 
tune it explod«Hl, and for a considerabh* time before tliat, was and had been in a 
weak and unsafe state, by reason of the condition of the stay bolts, many of whicdi 
had been broken before tlu' (‘xploKi(ni, and some of them Lir a long time before; 
that there wen* well-known methods of testing the (^nidition of stay bolts in a 
lM)il(*r engine: and that, if any of these tests had Ixmoi properly ajijdied to this 
boiler within areasonable time before the explosion, tlie truecon^ition of the stay 
holts would have been discovered. 

“ The circuit i^ourt instructed the 3 ury. at defendant's re(piest, 'that the mas¬ 
ter is not the insurer of the safety of its engines, hut is recpiired to exercise only 
ordinary care to kix^p such engine's in good repair, and, if he lias used such ordi¬ 
nary care*, he i.s not liable* Uyv any injury resulting to the servant freem a defect 
therein not discovea-ahle hy such ordinary care'; that the- mere fact that an injury 
is ivce'ive'el hy a servant in conseeiue'iice* etf an e'Xjdosion will not euititle liim to a 
res'ove'ry, but he must, beside's the fact of the explosion, show that it resulteel 
from the' failure of the* masteT to e*xe‘re-ise ordinary care, eithe-r m sedecting such 
e'Ugine', or in keeping it in re'asonahly sale re'pair: and that a railway company is 
not re'(inire*d to adeept e'xtraordmary te'sts for discoveTing elcfects in machine'ry, 
which arc not ap])rove'd, leractu'able*. anel enstennary, but that it fulfills its duty 
jn this re'garel il it aelopts such tests as aieeordinaruy in use* by prudently con¬ 
ducted feiads ('iigageel in like busiTie'ss, and surrounded by like* circumstances.’ 

“Anel the'i’e'upon furthe*r charged that a railway ceempany is bound to use endi¬ 
nary (rare' to fnrnisb safe* machinery and appliance's for the use of its employees, 
and the negle'ct of its agents m that re*gard is its neglect; that it is not bound to 
insure the ahsolute* safe-ty tlmre'of, nor tee snmely the he-st and safest and newest 
of such mechanical ap])lian(re*s. hut is heennel to use all re*asonal)le care and pru- 
eh'uce in providing machine'iy re*asonably safe- and suitable* t<»r use. anel in ke'i^piiig 
the same in r<‘]eair; tliat ‘ hy ordinary care* is me'ant such as a ])rude*nt man weenlet 
Use mieler the same cire-umstaiu'es; it must he measured hy the* cbaracte*r and 
risks of sucli husim'ss, anel where such persons, wliose duty it is to repair the 
appliances eif the Imsiiu'ss, know, eer ought to know by the* ('xe^rcise* of reason¬ 
able care, e)f the de'fe'e'ts in the macbme'ry, the companv is ie*sponsible feer theii 
neglect;' that • if the .inry l)e']ie*ve from tlieewiele'iie-e*. uneh'r tlie' feeregeiing in.struc- 
tions, tliat the boiler winch exiheeh'd and iigured the* plaintiff was defective*, anel 
unfit for use. and that ele-feaidanfs seo-vanls, whose- eluty it was to ivnair sue*h 
machinery. kne'W, or by r(\is<niable e-are* might have kneiwn. of such ili-fects in 
said machinery, the-n siurh n(‘gle“ct n])on the part of its servants is imputable to 
the (h'fendant. and if siiid boiler explexh-d by reason of said de*fects. and injure-d 
the plaintiff, tlie dete-ndant would he responsible* for the in.imie‘*s inflicted upon 
theidaintiff.if plaintiff mno way.by Insownne'gle<-t.contribute*d tohisinjunes;' 
hut that ‘ the* hurdem of tlie ]m)of is <jn the plaintiff thremgliout this case t<o show 
that the boiler and engine* that exploeleel were; improiier Hp[ilianc(‘s to be* used on 
itsrailreead by de-fe-ndant; that, by reason of ilu; particular de*f(*cts pointed out and 
insisted eni by ])laintiff, the boih*r exploded and injured ]»laintiff. The burden is 
also on plaintiff througliont to sbe>w y<ui the exte'iit and character of his suffer¬ 
ings, anel the damages he has snffere'd by reasem tlie*re‘of. You must also bo satis- 
fie*d that jilaintiff was ignorant of the detects in the hoik*!- that caused its explosion, 
if the evide*ncei convine'es you that such was the case; and that he did not by his 
negligt-nce cemtnbute tee Ins own injnr>,’ 

•' We think tliat these; instructions laiel down the; applicable* rules with sufticie-nt 
accurae^y and in substantial (•onfeermity witli the* views of this court as expressed 
in Hough c. Railway Co.. 100 U. S. »‘RH, (‘tc. Judgment affirmed.” 

IFrifiii n. L No ir>. Miirdi, iS'.is ] 

PiTTSBiuei AM) Wes'I’KRN Ry. Co. <•. Thompson. Federal Reporter, page* 
720.—This case was brought before the Uinte'd States circuit court ot appeals for 
the sixth circuit upon writ of error directed tei the e'ircuit court of the United States 
for the eastem division of the* northern district etf Ohio Said wiit was obtained 
by the above-named railway cennpany. against whom a judpnent bud been ren- 
(lered in the lower ceuirt in a suit for daniage*^ brought against the company by 
Samuel M. Thompse»n,gnaretianof Frank H. Wakelee, who had been injured while 
m the employ of tlie* railway ceaupany as a brake*man. The decision of the United 
State's circuit court of appeals was reuder<*d ()ctoh(*r a. and the judgment of 
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the lower court was affirmed tliereiii. lii its opinion said court construed thesoc- 
ond section of an act of the Ohio Icfrislature nassed April 2. I8!KI, rc^uilatinfc the 
liability of railroad cominnies for injuries of cniploycos. which section reads as 
follow.s: 

*■ It Hhall br unlawful f<ir any huch i orjxtration (n kntiwiM[,'ly noj^lij^tnilly um' 
or oppratn any car or locoiiiotivi* that is (lofoctiNo. or any car or locoiuotivi* upon 
vvhich The inaclniicry or attaohiiiciits thereto bt'lon^ini; are in any uianner ilefec- 
tive. If tin? eiiijiloyec of any sn< li corporation bh.iM iecei\ e any in.piiy by reaMUi 
of any defect in any < ar or locomotiv*\ or tbe niacliniei y < ir at tachincnts tlnacto 
bf'lonj^inf', owned.and operated, or bein;^ ] im and operated liy stndi coi])oration. 
Mieli corporation shall bt‘ deemed to have liad kiiowli'di.;eot' micIi <lelVcl Indore and 
at the time stich injury is .so sustained, and wlien the Jael of Mich defect shall bo 
madii to api>ear in the tnal of any action in the courts <'f this State. l)ioni,dil hv 
sU(di employee, or his le.i^al leprosentalivcs, a^^ainst anv i.iilio.id coiporution for 
damages on account of such iiypuies .so irccned. tlie same shall hi* prima facie 
evidf'iico of ne'^li^rence on the pal t of such coiporalion. ‘ 

The followin;^ is the hin^^iia^e^ used in the opnimn of the Vnilod States ( ncuit 
court ot ajipeals. delivered hy (’ireml Jiidi^e Liii ton, m reymid to tlieabov e-ipioted 
section 

" Pi’ojiositlolls Nos. li. 7, and S jnesi'iitcil dill’ereiU jihases ol t ho (|nesl mn <»f 

the j»ri‘i»i]miilion as to tlie juoper inspoetion of cais and maeliiiioiy oommij njion 
one road from aiiotlior, and ot the discliarm- of duty liy inspoctovs. Each of tlje.so 
re(|nt‘stH was f.iiilty in totally i^^noniif^ the Olno statute of April 2. ilio sec¬ 
ond seotioii of which lu'ovides tliat it shall be unlawful for any luibo.id comiiany 
to knowiiti'ly or nej^li; 4 ently n.-e or ojimate any dofVelive <-ar. and tliat, in actions 
by an employci' for an injnrv by reason of sncli di toct. the company shall be 
dis'ined toliave bad kimwled^^e of siieb deti'it.and that tins ]))(“snmptiou shall 
stiiiid as ]n-ima facni evid(‘nc(‘ of iie,i;li^enee on the pa it of Die eomiiaiiy. (HTOliio 
Liiws. p. 14!).) Tins act was eon''1ined hv tlie supremo coin t <»f Ohio in l-l\'. (!o. 

r. Enck. al Ohio St.. 1 Hk dT N. K . I’-'s. the eoin t saviii;r: 

’ The piesumptioH of knowledj^e of tile detect, beloro and .it the liiiioof the 
in.inry is. by this st.itnte, charf^eahlo to the ciunpany: and this statutory ]nesump- 
tion can not be overcomi' by pro<d' of taels wlm li only laise a jirosiimnlion tliat 
t)i(‘comi»any did not have siu'h knowlod;^e. (’ompi'teiit and cjnetnl ins]ieelors 
aie presumed to iiroperly iiispi'ct the o.n-s and tlicir attachments, lint sm li jire- 

s. i'Hption Would not oveicoiiio the statutory piesumptioii of knowled^oof doloets 
b( fore and at the time of the injury It would t;ik(“ an actual and jiropor iiisiiec- 
lioii, or its equivalent, to oveieomo {lie sfatiiloiy piesumptioii of kliowl(‘d;;o of 
such ilefects It will be iiotiei-d that tliis ,so( tion of tho.statnti' also jiiovides that, 
in the tiial of a personal-injuTy caso aj;ainst a iabroad cnjujiany. the fact of such 
defect in its eais or tlieir :ittachiiients shall he pj ima facio e\ ideiu e of m'^li^eiice 
on tlu‘ part of smdi coriioration It will be noticed tli.at it is not tlie servant,s or 
such as are fellow-servants that are doomed ^niilly of no^dii^oneo, but the corpora¬ 
tion itself. In such case, when the plaintitf has shown that lie was injured and 
that such injury was caused by doleet in tin' cais or their aiiiiliaiices. tlio statute 
raises the jiresuiniilion of iie^di^^eitce on the jiart of the eomiiany. and the burden 
of proof IS thrown njion tbe company to overcome the pi ima facie case of nogli- 
K<’nce tlius nnide by the statute.’ 

“ There was no direct e\i(Ience that this car was ever inspect'd by ibis company, 
and the (piestioii as to whether sucli an inspection was e\ ei, in fact, niadt^ by the 
idaintiff in error was submitted to the jui y, who tonnd that no msjioeiion was 
made when recttfvi'd hy tin* defendant company. The statutory ]»resnmption of 
ne^li^'enee was therefon' not overeonie. Tlie jndKineiit must be aftirined.’’ 

il'rom H L Nu l'>, .'lanli, r^'is | 

Texas and New Ohleans R . K. Co. r. Bjngle. 42 Southwestern Reporter, pif^e 
!)71.—Application was made to the supreme i^onrtof Texas fora writ of error to the 
court f>f civil appeals of tlie lirst suiireme judicial district of tlie State to bnnjf 
the case of IBingle against the Texas and New Orleans Railroad Comjtany, in whndi 
a judgment for Biiigle had been affirmed bv the court of civil appeals, before it. 
Said application was refused ami the railroad company made a motion fora rehear¬ 
ing on the same, and the supreme court rendered its decision November 2'J, 1807, 
and overruled sanl motion. Tlie iiriginal action liad been brought l»y Bingle to 
recover damages from the railroad company for injuries incurred wliilo lie was in 
its employ. 

In its opinion, di'hvered by Chief Justice Gaines, the .suiiremecourt slated cer¬ 
tain principles of the common law, as folhnv': 

•‘The servant, by enti'iing the employment of Ihr m.i^'loi, a'^'iimos all tluMudi- 

I (' - VOL .wii—oi-bd 
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nary risks incident to the business, but not those arising from the master’s neg¬ 
lect. It is the duty of the master to exercise ordinary care to furnish him a safe 
place m which to work, safe machinery and appliances, to selec^t careful and skill¬ 
ful coworkers, and, in case of a dangerous and complicated business, to make such 
reasonable rules for its conduct as may bo proper to protect the servants employed 
therein. The servant has tlie riglit to rely upon the assumption that the master 
has done liis duty; but if be be(;omes apprised that he has not, and h'arns that the 
machinery is defective, the idace niiiiecessarily dangerous, or that proper rules 
are Tjot enforced, ho assumes the risk incident to that condition of affairs, unless 
h(j informs the master, and the latter promises to correct th<* evil. In tliis latter 
event, so long as ho has reasonable grounds to expect, and does expect, that tho 
master will fulfill his proiiu.M*, ho does not, by continuing in tlie employment, 
assnmo the adilitional lisk arising from tlui inast(‘r’s in^glect. If he then be injured 
by reason of tliat neglect, 1 h' may recover, provided it be found that a man of ordi¬ 
nary i)nidence, undiu* all the circumstances, would have encountered the danger 
by continuing in the srrvic('. This wo und(!rstand to be tho rule in the English 
courts. It istlioruloin Hit' Supreme Court of tho United States, and is supported 
by tho weight of authority.” 


[ Kn.iii II I. N'(, It,, May. IK'.k j 

East St. Louis (k>.\NE(TiNo Ry. Co. v. Eogman, -18 Northeastern Reporter, 
page DMl.—Tins was an aedion on tho caso brought by E. J. Eggmaii as adminis¬ 
trator of tho (‘slalo of Jost'ph T. Newland, deceased, against tho above-naniod 
railway (“onipany for negligently causing tho death of his intestate. Upon trial 
in the city court of East St. Ijouis, Ill., tho ])laintiff recovered a judgment for 
$11,500. On ap])eal to tlu' a])pellate court of tho fourth district the judgment was 
aftiniied, and tho railway then appealed to the supreme court of tho State, which 
rendered its decision December 1H07, and affirmed the judgment of the lower 
conrt.s. 

The facts in the case ami an interesting point of tlie decision are given in tiiat 
part of the ojunion of tho supremo court winch is cpioted below: 

*• Tho declaration charges that, wlnlo the deceased was in defendant's einjdoy 
asa c.irp(‘nt<‘rc U'-fnictnig a diam near or under defendant’s track on the hank 
of tlie Mississi])j)i Ui\(*viu East St. Lmiis. tlio def<‘ndant’semploye<'s in charge of 
on<‘ of its engines attachi'd to fieight cars, negligently and carelessly ran the 
same upon him, tlierehy injuring liim so tliat ho died. It is charged tliat ho 
was nota fellow-servant witli those in charge of the engine, and that he was in 
th(5 (‘xercis«! of duo caie for )iis own .safety. The negligent acts charged against 
tho servants controlling tho engine are that it was being run at a rate of speed 
exceeding 0 miles per hour, eontiary to an oidinanceof the city of East St. Louis, 
and tliat, in violation ot a like ordiiuinci'. it was being run without ringing a hell 
upon the sanu*; these acts of negligence being within the city limits of the city 
of East St. Louis and causing the alleged injury. We shall only notice a few of 
th(> noints urged liei o for reversal. 

“The first of the.se iii natural order is that the declaration states no cause of 
action, and therefore the trial court erred in overruling tho defendant’s motion 
in arrest of jmlgmeiit. The ground of this position is that tho ordinance which 
the defendant ischargod in the declaration with having violated wasoiilyintonded 
to }irotect tlie ]iuhlic against tho dang(‘r<»f moving trains and locomotives at pub¬ 
lic places, and could have no legal application, as hetw’een the railroad company 
and its em])loyees, to locomotives Ixung run in the company’s private grounds. 
This same (jue.stion was presented for decision in Railroad Co. Gilbert (157 Ill., 
354,41 N. E.. 7;34) and decided adversely to tlie contention here urged. That 
caso was cited and followed in Railroad Co. r. Eggman (101 III., 155, 43 N. E., 
620). We have given due consi<lerati()n to the argument urging the overruling 
of these fh'cisioiis, hut find no sufiicient reason for so doing. The power of the 
inunicipality to i)ass the ordinance as reasonably tending to protect persons 
against injury is not .seriously questioned, and wo can see no good reason for hold¬ 
ing that a person should he deprived of that proti'ction merely because he is at 
the time an employee of the company, working in its yards or other private 
grounds.’’ 


IFrnni a L X<t. ::u, .Iiuiiiar>, Isyu 1 


Middlk Georgia and Atlantic Railway Company r. Barnett, 80 South¬ 
eastern Reporter, page 771.—This suit was brought in the superior court of Put¬ 
nam (^mnty. Ga.. by Mrs. Lu<‘inda C. Barnett against th(‘ ahoYe-named railway 
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compuny to recover damages for the death of her minor S(ni, a brakeman in the 
enmloy of said company. 

The plaintiff alleged negligence on the part of the defendant in that it liud left 
an open drain under a track in one of its yards ^vhere cars liad to be coupled and 
uncoupled and switched back and forth. The evidence (iffered by the jdaintiff 
tended to show that tlie dt*ceased, while engaged in tlic discharge of Ins (Tiitiesas 
brakeman, and without fault on his part, st(.*pped into tins diain at night, and 
was run down and killed by a moving train of tlie dtdVndunt. Tlie defendant 
denied that the drain contributed to the (h'atli of tlie deceaseil, and claimed tliat, 
if it did. it was one of the risks incident to the biisinefs which uas assumed by 
him when he (uitered into the employment, and that therefore the did'eiidant was 
not liable. A judgment was remieredfor (lie plaintiff, and tluolefi'iidant brought 
the case on writ of error before the supreme court of (leoigia, which leiulered its 
decision May 2b. lSh8, and sustained the judgment of tlie lower court. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Ib'esidiug Justice Ijmn])kiii, and from 
the syllabus of the same, which was pri'paied b> the court, tin' following is 
quoted: 

•'The ruleof law that an enipioyei* takes the lisks u.siially incident to tlie work 
in which he is employed does not exempt the master from li.ibilit \ for th<‘ d(‘alli 
of a servant resulting fiom tlie negligent failuie ot tlie master to Inriiish the 
servant with a safe place in wliieli to work, if, at the time his death wtis 
occasioned, he was free from contributory negligence." 

[Kromli I,. No 10, Noomihor, is'.ts.] 

Bussey r. Cu.viiLKsTo.N .vnd Westkkn{'mioun \ K.mlw\v(V)mi‘.\ny. do Soutli- 
eastern Reiiortei, pngt* 477.—The plaintiff. Ihi.ssiw, an (‘iiqilojis' ot the above- 
named railway company, was inpired, as lie claimed, on aeeountof thi^ negligence 
ot said company in furnishing unsafe apjJianei's. Ih^sinsl (lie eoinjiaiiyfor dam¬ 
ages, and on trial in the common pleas circuit court of Edgefield (.'oiinty, S. ('., a 
.ludgment was reiidm-ed iii bis favor. Tin* railway company apiiealed the ease 
to the supreme court of the State, which ii'iideied its di'cision .lune 20, 1808, and 
affirmed the judgment of tlio lower court. 

Several intei(‘sting points of law as laid down bv tin- court in its di'cision are 
given below in the language used by Judge (lary, who delivered the ojnnioii of 
the i-oiirt: 

The third exception imputes error as follows, to wit. -(d) In ehaiging llu' jury, 
at one portion of his charge, in connection with the dideiidant's imifii request, as 
follows: “ That the plainliff was m the employ of tins railroad company lor cm-- 
tain purposes, and ho must exercise, as any prudent man must, his faimltios for 
ascertaining and determining whether there is danger, and wliether itisneee.s- 
sary—whether lie is required by the oldigatuui of hiseontiaet—to incur that dan¬ 
ger; and, if lie is not so requiri'd, if the jury an^ satisfied tliat lie is not ie<tuired 
to incur the dangm’, and still, in disregaid either of his own knowledge of the 
danger or tlie warning of others, ho still remains m the jihue of danger, then that 
constitutes negligence on his part; and so J charge \oii that proiiosition.’’ And at 
another time in charging, as requested by the plaintiff, as follows: “The law 
places the duty on the master, and not (ui the si'rvant, to e.xereise diu' can' and 
diligence to ascertain whether the apiiliaiices furnislu'd are safi^ and suitable. 
And a servant has the right to assume, witliout inquiry or witiioiit examination, 
that the appliances furni.slied him aie safe and suitable.” Thi; effect of these 
conflicting mstnictions being to leave the jury in doubt, and uniiistructeil, as to 
whether the jJaintiff,under the circumstances of tins case, was bound to exercise 
any care in determining whether it would be safe for him to act as he did act at 
the time of the accident.’ 

•‘It will be observed that the only error of which this exception complains is 
that the effect of the two instructions was to leave* the jniy in doubt, and unin- 
stnicted. as to whether the plaintiff was bound to exer(•i,'^e any care in determin¬ 
ing whether it was safe for him toactashe did at tlu^ tiineof the accident. Wlieii 
the language contained in tlie first (flotation set forth in tlieexec'ptionis analyzed, 
it will l)e seen (l)that the plaintiff was required to exercise ordinary care in 
determining whether there was danger; (2) that he was required to exercise ordi¬ 
nary care in determining whether it was necessary, under the obligations of liis 
contract, to incur that danger; and (8) that if, in disregard either of bis own 
knowledge of tlic danger, or the wai*ning of others, he still remained in the place 
of danger, then that would constitute negligence on his part. Not only did the 
presiding judge charge the jury as to the care whicli the plaintiff was liound to 
(‘xercise under tlie circumstances, luit he cliarged the law too favorably to the 
defendant. It is the duty of the master to provide suitable machinery and appli- 
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anccH, Jiiul to ke((p them in proper re}>air. The employee has the right to afwume 
that the master has discharged his duty in this respect, and is not bound to exer¬ 
cise care in as<M‘rtaining whether the iiiasler has so ac^ted. When, however, the 
emi)loyee has knowledge or receives warning that the master has not furnished 
suitable machinery, or that it has not been ke])t in pi o]kt repair, so tliat it has 
iK'come dangerous, and he (continues to use the same after such knowledge or 
warning, then it is a (juestion to lx* deteianined by the jury whether, under the 
circnimstances, the employee failed tn exercise or<iinary eare and prudf'iua*, and 
was therc'hy guilty of negligence. The circuit .ludge is only allowixl toeharue 
that th(‘n‘ is iiegligen<M‘<)n tlie])art (*f theemployije wlien hut <»iie inference can he 
drawn from the conduct of the employete In aU other i-ases tlx* (lueslion of neg¬ 
ligence is to he determined hy the .lury. In tins easi* more than one infereix’e 
could reasonably he drawn from tlx* testimony, and the jiresiding .pulge charged 
too fayoiably to the defendant in saying tliat the facis mentioned in the excep¬ 
tion, if found to he trin*, would coiistituti* negligence, Inlerenees to he drawn 
from the facts are ordinarily for the eonsideratxai of the .lury. Tlx* instructions 
mentioned in the exceptions relate to distinct pnneii)les, and are not meoiisisteiit. 

“Thesixtlu'xception alleges error as follows. *((;) In charging the.piry as lollows: 
“ While it is true that a S(*n ant who enters the (*mi>loym(‘nt of anotlier assumes 
the ordinary lisks of business, this would not include the risks of working with 
unsafe ajtpliaiKX's; for the master is hound to supply Ins servants with sound and 
safe appliances, and to ke('p the sann* in sound and safe eoixhtion: " thus instruct¬ 
ing the .iui y, in etfeel, that the master was hound in law to guaianly the souixl- 
nessandsalety of all maehiix'iy lie furnishes his emiiloyech. And tin's instruction 
to the jury, defendant snhnnts. IS lui tlier (Tioneous m it did not lain* into 
considcTatioii latent defc'cts in machinery, hut was ealeulatixl to lead the .lury to 
believe that so tar as any di'leets in maehinei v uk; coix-eriK'd. wlxdlier patent, or 
latent, an emi)loy<'e takes no risk with reference thereto.’ The chaige stated in 
gein-ral tei ms a correct proposition of law, and. if the defendant desired that tlx* 
presiding indge should liave eiiargi'd iixne specitieally, n, had the light to iu<‘sent 
requests to that effect. Furthermore. wlx*n this part of tlx* cliargi* is eoiisideiaxl 
in conix'etioii with the other ]tartsof the charge ir will he seen tliat tlx* ])ie,siding 
ludge did not, in effect, instruct tlie piry that tlx* musti'r was bound in huv to 
guaranty the soundness and .safetv (d’ tlx* maeliiix'ry furnishfMl an employe!*. 

“Tlie sevc'iith exce])tion complains (»f errm as follows. ‘(T) In chaigmg the 
jury, as K'quested in tlx* ninth request, that the eonsfitiuxm of 1^05 <*nlarged tlx* 
I’lghts of tlx* employees ot raihoaii conqtaiiX'M to leeover for nijiiiles, as tlx‘vein 
stat(*d, and in d«*fining sneli leijuest to the .lury as lx* did ' Tlx* iiiiitli r<‘qucst is 
as follows: ‘('0 That the constitntxui of this Stat(* of istg) has enlaiged the rights 
ol an employee of a lailroad corporation as to his remedies for any in.iury sut- 
teied by him from the acts or omissions of said cor]ioration or its employees, and 
lx* now has the same right to recover for an in.piiy as (tiher peisons not eiiq)loye«'s 
have, when the injury results from ix'gligeix e of a suixu'ior agent or ofticerot tlie 
corporation, or of a pt'rson having a right tocontvtd or ducrt tlx* servi<*es of a 
})arty injured: and if ilie.iurylind from tlx* twidcnce that the plaiiitiff wasinjuied 
while in the .servic«K>f the delt'ixlant.and that at such time he was workingiimler 
the direction of a servant of the detVndant who hud tlx* ligdit to control or direct 
the SCI vices of the plaintitf, and that the injui y to the jdainlilT ^'suited from the 
negligiiice of such seivant of the dt'fendaiit, then the plaintiff would be (‘iititled 
to recover.' His honor said: * I chaigc* you tlnit. It nx'ans tliat if theix‘gligi*nce 
of thisKui)erintendent, aixl his agents, of this railway company caused the in.iury, 
that was negligence ot tlx* railway company itself. Tlx* principal is liable for tin* 
negligence of his agent in the course of his employment. Waiving the objection 
to the exc('i>tion on the ground that it is too general for consideration, -we’see no 
error in the ruling of the presi<ling judge, 

“ The eighth exception alleges error as follows: *(8) In charging as reijuested 
in the ti'iith reijuest, and thus making it obligatory on the jury to include the 
matters therein mention<*d, in assessing i>laintiff's damage.* The teiitli request is 
as follows: ‘(h^) If fhe jniy find for the plaintiff, then he would be entitled to 
recover for all actual damages winch lie has sustained, and tins would include 
loss of time, nurses, as well as for bodily iiain and anguish of mind induced hy 
the hurt, and all damages, present and prospective, wliicii are naturally the proxi¬ 
mate conseipionces of the ac't done aixl the injuries received, not olily present 
loss, or that wlncii has already occurr<‘d,from the incapacity of the in.pired party 
to attend to Ins ordinal y i»ursnits, and cxpi'iisi's wdiich he has incurr!*d for other 
n(H*essary outlays, Imt as only one action can he brought, and only one recovery 
had, it is proper to inelndi* in the <‘stimate of damages compensatnm for whatever 
it may be reasonably certain will result from future incapacity in conseiiuence of 
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hiH injury. Sn. also, liis los'^ o! (•iii)a(ify for work or attention to his ordinary 
husinoss must bo inoludod, wliothor it bo ]iliysi(‘u! or inonlal. jiros<*nt or iirospoc- 
tive.’ Waiving; tluMtbjoction to tins oxcoption <»n tin- ground that it is too pon- 
oral. W(‘ soo no error in tlio oliarj'o. ‘ 

[ l•■rl>1ll n I, Ni' IT liiK, Is'K ] 

(’lih Aiio. Bna,iN(,ToN WD (^riNc'i U \ii,ro\d Co. r. Kk.i.looo. 71 Noi tliwost- 
ern Rojiorler, paico I'>l This aolion w.is broii^dit l»y Uoor^i' Kollo^j; against llio 
above-nainod raihoad company to lecovor daimiitos for personal ininries rectnved 
while an eniplov< e<>f said company. A jiid-'inent was reiidcied for Kcllo^^l^in 
the (listnet coni t of Phelps County, Nebi , and tlie railroad company carried tin* 
case on writ ot ei lor to the sU])i erne com t of tin' state, winch rendered itsdecision 
Mareli :S. I Hits, and afliniifd tin' .indj’iiii'tit of tin' lower com t. 

The iipimon of said eoni't was delivered hy Chief dustiee Ua;r.iii. and lln' (acts 
in the casi' and the important reasons for the deci.sioii are shown in tlir follnwinj; 
(piotatioii tluTefrom 

“ The hist aij^miieiit is that ttn' iietitnm does not state a * aus(' ol a( lion. Kel- 
lo;(^' in Ins petition in snbstanc(‘ alle;ics tiiat on tlie 7th of Anj^iist. isii.*. he was a 
station a,i;cnt (>1 tin' lailway eomiiany at, Heitiand. Nehv.; that it was his duly as 
suidi aK'‘nt; to .set the bial{(‘s on cars left by pas.sinf^ tiains on tin* side t lacks at that 
.station, to prevt'iit the wind blowing; tin* cars oft thesnh' track onto the main line; 
tliatahoiil 10 o'clock 111 the cvmiin^ o( .s,ml date he went niion a car .staiidini.? on 
a bide liack at his station loi the pm |>om' of settin^^ a brake thcieon. and that as 
he tunieil the In alo' a wire, winch competed tin' hiake ch.nn with the hraki' rod, 
liroke, ])reci]>ilatin}j: him fr<'m tlie ear on the hnmpers llnneol, and iiijunii;; Inm; 
that lie had no knowleilye of tin* diOectn e condition of tliolnakr. tliat I In* com¬ 
pany had ne;;]iixently peimittcd this biake to liccomc a in I i l•malll out of n-pairjii 
tins, that tho cliain wlin h c'ninccts tlic linilo'with the hi.ikeiod slioiild In'fas¬ 
tened to the latter bya lialf-nich iron holt, that tins lunl ln'eii lost out. and soine- 
oin' had coninn ted tiu* lod and chain with a wiie whicii was wholly iintit for that 
purpose. Jt IS now insisti'd that tins jn'tOnni does not stale a raiise of action, 
because it. doi's notalh'yetiiat,tbi‘coni](any knew tlial the hr.ilu' wa >out of ri'pair, 
had been impiopi'rly ri'paired witii a wiie, or tliat il had been in that condilion 
for such a length of time that the company siiould lie cliai^^ed willi notice* of its 
d('t '» tive coinlition. We think tins aij;ument untenable. It is the dulyof amas- 
ter. . 1 ! all times, to fmnish Ins servants with tools and appliances I'i'asonahly sale 
and hi for tin* purposes for winch they aie desiirned. ami if a ser\ant, where the 
defect of an appliance' is not olivioiis. uml whcie lie has no knowledj,mof such 
defect, and is not chart;eil with the' dntyot knowini^'siicli defect witlioiit ne;4:li- 
gc-nce on liis own jiait.is injure'd while* atfemptin;^ toii.se m tlie servie e of the' 
musb ‘1 a tt>ol or aindiaiice desyyned for the' woik in liand. tin' master is liable for 
such injury Sinco it was not tin; duty of the station a.i^eiit, to inspect this brake, 
nor to repair it il In* found it defectn*', and since he elid not know that the brake* 
was out nf order, lie had tlie ri.ylit to presume that it was in jiropcr condirioii and 
ri'asonably fit for llie purposes lor wincli it was inteiieh'd: and the j^eiieial allega¬ 
tion tliat the railrt )a(l company had been i^iiilty of ne^hj^eiice in pel niittiiii'tbe brake 
to become and icmain e)Ut of repair. e«m[ifeel with the either allepitious of the 
petitmii as to tin* ])lamtitf's duty, and Ins wantof knowled^e'of the defective con¬ 
dition of the brake, rendenvd the ])etition in\ ulnerahle to eh murrer. 

“A second ar^mmeiit is that the jnel^^meiit can met .stand because Kello^f^j’s 
in.]uiy resiilte'd Irom the ne‘f^l];fence of a fellow-servant. It is true' th,it, in tlie 
ab.sence of a statute, the ^^eiieral rule is that a master is not liabh* to oiu! servant 
for an injury wliicli he has siistaini'd tlirou^di the neKlij^euce' of a felhiw-se'rvant. 
In this case the evidimce* shows tliat the railieiad company has in its employ, at 
vanems stations alon<f its roael, car re'^iairers or inspecteu-s wdiose elnty it is to 
inspect the cars of the company, the? wheels and brakes, and either appliances 
thereof, and if a brake i.s found out eif ordeir. to repair it. The* evidence eloes ne>t 
disclose that il was tlie dulyof the'* station agent (Kedlogg) to iii.spe*ct the cars 
that came to his st ation, nor, hhould he* eliscoverthat a ear or an ajipliance thereof 
was out of order, that it was his duly to repair it. In the case* at bar, if we are 
to consider that the verdict eif the' jury includes a finding that Ki'llogg, the 
station agent, was not a fe'llow-servant of his e^oeuiidoyee, the (‘ar repairer or 
inspector, the evidence m the* re'cord justifies that finding, and if, from tlie 
admitted facts, it is for us to say, as a matte r of law. whe*ther tlie station agent 
and the car repairer or inspector we*re* fellow-se'rvants. then we answer tliat they 
were not. 

“ The master's liability m a case like 1 he one at bardoesnejt rest upon an exception 
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to tho gcnoral nilf tliat a iiiahK r is imt Imlilo to one servant for an injury caused 
to tlio latter tiy tlic nenlip:eiu;« of a fellow-servant. It rests upon the principle 
that it is tho duty of a master to furni.sh the servant tools and appliances reasonahly 
lit and safe for tile performance of the duties recpiired of the servant; and it the 
master delegates to a .servant the selection, inspection, and furnishing of these tools 
and appliances, such a servant tin'll stands in the place of the master, and such 
servant's iiegh'i't 111 tin* premises is the master's neglect. Or, applying the rule to 
the case at har, the common master delegated to the car inspector the duty of 
in.spectmg ami repairing these brakes. That car inspector then, in that matter, 
stood ill the ]ilace of tlie railway company itself, and the car inspector's relation 
to the station agent w.is not that of a fello'w-si'rvant, Imtof vice principal. Judg¬ 
ment atfiniied 

(lonin II I. \.| IS. Si-|'i™il» r, l.s'ls | 

llEssi; r. ('oi.i ,\iitts, S,\NIU'siv\ .\,Mi Hockinu liail.HoAIi Co., oO Northeast¬ 
ern Itejioiter, ji.igi' Ifil.—Action was hrought by tiertriide He.sse against the 
ahoie-nanieil laiiioad ^■omIlany ill the court of common pleas of Peny County, 
Ohio, to recoier damages tor the death ot Nell Hesse, an employee of said com¬ 
pany, and ot whose est,'‘c' she was the (lualitled admiiii.stratii.x. Fiom a jiidg- 
ment in her tavor the case was appealed to the circuit com tot Perry Ciainty, 
which ii versed the judgment of the court ot 1-0111111011 plea.s. She then carried 
tile casi', oil writ of'erior, to the suiireme coiiit of the State, which rendered its 
decision IMareli iff, IS'.IM, and sustained the decision of the ciicuit court. It was 
alleged by the plaintiff 111 her petition that on tlie 4th of January, l.stlO, and piior 
thereto, Ni'il Hesse was employed as a fireman on the detendant'sloeomonve No. 
tiS; that said company, in violation of its duty, negligeiit.ly and carelessly pro¬ 
vided him with a del'ei live and unsafe locomotive, which, while being so used by 
him. in coiiseipieiicc ot its weak and defective condition, and without fault on his 
part, e.xploded, wheretiy he was immediately killed. Said petition did not allege 
that Ih'-sc was ignorant of the defective condition ot the engine. 

(file of the leas'ins n]ion which the circuit court ri'versi'd the .indgment of the 
court of I'omnion ]ih'as was tliat" till' petition iloes not state a cause of action.” 
I'pon this point Judge Shanck, in the opinion of the supreme court, which was 
deliveied by him, speaks as follows. 

‘‘The geneial rule is established in this State and elsewhere that m an action by 
a SCI X ant against his employer for an in,piiy resulting from the latter's negligence 
in fuinishing niacliiiiery or aiijiliances. about which tlie servant is em])loyed, the 
plaiiitilf must allege that he was ignoiaiit of the defect from which the injury 
resulted; or that, having knowledge of such defect, he informed tlie employer, 
ami continued in the service, relying upon his promise to remedy the defect. 
This ri'iiiiirenii lit is not answered by an averment that the iipiiiry occuired with¬ 
out fault of the plaintilf. Acquiescence with knowledge is not synonynions 
with coiitrilmtory iiegligenci'. (hue having iiill knowledge ot deti'cts in machin¬ 
ery xx'ith which In- is employed may' use the utmost care to avert the dangers 
wtiich they tlireatcn. The s'erx-ant I’niist ho required to communicate to his em¬ 
ployer smdi knowledge as he may hax'i' of defects 111 machinery or appliances 
about which he is employed, or tlie law will not be administered according to 
the reason which is its life. Fully .pistified by considerations of yiolicy, the courts 
reipiiieof railway companies with respect to their patrons and the public the 
exercise of that iiigh di'grce of caie which is commensurate with the dangers ot 
their oiieratioii. To tho eiut that such caie may he exacted from them, they are, 
with obvious ])ropri('ty, charged with knowledge of such defects as are or might 
he discovered by the senses ot their officers and emiiloyees. It is with like pro¬ 
priety that the I'ouimiiiiication of such knowledge is required from all with whose 
knowledge tliey are chargeable. 

But the most coiitident contention of counsel for tin- plaintiff is that the act 
of April 2, 18111) (Hi Ohio Laws, 1 lit). releases the employee of a railroad comjiaiiy 
from this general rule. The act applies to railroad corporations only. Reliance 
is upon the second section of the act, W'liich is as follows; 

‘“Sf-Otion 2. It shall be unlawful for any such corporation to knowingly or 
negligently use or operate any car or locomotive that is defective, or any car or 
locomotive upon which the machinery or attachments thereto belonging are 111 
any manner defective. It the employee of any such corporation shall receive any 
injury hyieasoii of any defect in any car or locomotive, or the machinery or 
attachmeiits thereto belonging, » * ♦ such corporation shall be deemed to 
have had knowledge of such defect before and at the time such injury is so sus¬ 
tained, and when the tact ot such defect shall bo made to appear in the trial of 
any action in tho courts of this State brought by such employee, or his legal rep- 
n 
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resentatives, a^^amst any railroad loiporatiDn l(»r damage.'', on aiconnt of Mudi 
injuries so received, the same shall 1 m' prinia fane ovideiu-o of negligence on iIm* 
part of such (Corporation/ 

“ Tl)e act, l)y its tt'inis, atfects the inh‘s of t'Videiici'. It docs not affect the 
duty of th<( employee, nor tile rules of pleading \vitli respect to if. In tlie east's 
to whit'll it ajiplies it raise.s against the coiporation a puma tacit' prt'siiinpfion of 
negligent'e from evidence showing that tlie <‘mplo\»‘e r<*eei\etl an iiipiry hy lea- 
son of a defect in the car or locomotivt'. or tlit' machinery or aflaclmienls f hereto 
helongung. In (’oal (‘o v. Norman tlu' gt'iiei al rule go\ ei uing eases tit 1 Ins eliar- 
actt'r is stateil: ’ The servant, in ordei tort‘co\er for defeefs in apphaIlee^. must 
establish three proiiositious. (1) That the applianct'was defeetne; {•/) fliaf llie 
master had, or should have hatl, initict* fliereof. (■!) lhat the seivaiit did not 
know of thtt d(‘f(‘ct/ Tlit* forct' of fhestatutt* under eonseleiation is wliolly 
expended in rt'lieving the servant of the duty of esTahhsInng tlie se< on<l of these 
propositions. His duty witli respect to tin* first ami tliinl uinams wholly un¬ 
affected." 

iKoiiiiH I, Ni> l.s.pti'iiilii'i, |s'K I 

HoiAtEs r. Soithikn’ Pacikic ( 'o. . ocJ Pan tie Ue])oTter. page —Acf ion was 
brought 111 file su pel lor com t of the city and county of San Fiaiu isco, (’al.. l»y 
Lillian Ilolnies. adniinisliatrix of the estati' of VVilliaiii K Holmes, deceased, to 
ri'icover damages fo?‘1h('deafii of decedent Tin* evidi'iiee showed that JLilnies. 
wliile in tlieemjiloy of the company above named and wliile engaged in th«' line of 
ins duty in cmijiling some eais. was caught between them and criislied so as to 
cause Ills death. Froni a .lud^nieiit tor the plaintiff and an order denying a new 
trial the dej'endanl eoiii|iany appeuhd fo the supieiiie eoni t of tlie Stale, which 
ri'iidered its densioii March if. Jn'.js. and icvcrsed the .imlgment of flic superior 
court, 

Upon one jionit of some intiTcst the opinion of the ''Uiin'iiie eouil. winch was 
delivered by .ludgi' Temple, ri'ad.s as tollows. 

"Counsel have argued at eousideiubli' lengtli tlie cifect of a eerlaiii riih' made 
hy (hfeiidant. and to which the attention ol th<‘ <lece;ised was called at tin* 
time of Ins eniployuienr iiule21.‘>. among other tilings, piovides lliat * employees 
aic enjoined hi'tore eoiijiling ears or eiignnes to exainiiK' and know the kind and 
condition of Hie drawln'ad. <lrawhar. link, and eoujiliitg apparatus. * * Suf- 
fi> lent lime IS allowi'd and may he taken hy eiuploy<'es in all eases to make the 
ex.'iiiiiiation icqinred Conphiig hy hand in all <-ast‘s is sii icily lorbnhicn when 
a stick or ]iroper iniplcnieiit can he used tognnh'tlH* link/etc. IJjion Hie trial 
jilaintilT introduci'd testimony to the effect flmt tlic iiile liau licen iiotoiily liabit- 
ually but univer.sully disiegaided; and also the following, Imuiglit out on cro.ss- 
cxaminutioir ‘ Do you know anything about tlie use of a stick togiinh' the link 
into the drawbar?—A. Tliey say some {leople use them, but I would laiigli at them 
if I saw them Using them It is usi u tor the jmiposc of coupling it from 
between the cars and guiding the link into tlie place instead of using the hand?- 
A. You might think so, but it is utteily imjiossilile. U. Wliat is it used for?—A. 
They can not make a l■nuplmg; they niiKht say it, in the hooks, or any hook, hut 
they can not do it. Q. So far as your evpeiicm e is <-onei'rned?—A. Yes; or any¬ 
one ols('.‘ Upon this the defendant a.-^ked the eoiirt to cliarge llu^ .imy, as matter 
of law, ‘ that the rule was reasonable. au«l tliat (‘inployees liave no j ight to .pidge 
of the ri'asonahleness of the rnh*. hut nnist obey it as long as llicy remain in Hie 
employ of tlie company, and the fact tliat tlie iiile may be impracticable and not 
observed (Lks not excuse tlu^ <'mi)1oy(;e wlio is nijuri'd by its noiiobsei vaiu'e fivun 
negligence. Theiefoic.if von belu'vefrom Hu'evuleiiceHiat if William K. Ilolnies 
hail followed the rule ot tlie conijiany and usiM a stick to make the couplings he 
would not have been injured, then tlie iiieie fact that tlie rule was impracficable 
or not oh.sei ved will not excuse the negligence of Holmes in not following the 
rule/ The court refused this iiistniction, and the ruling is a.ssigni'd as eiror. If 
the rule was utterly impracticable, or reiideri'd so by the mode and conditions 
under which servic'c was rispiired, and the sei vant is injured because not follow¬ 
ing an impracticable lulc, andean not, therefori', maintain an action for damages, 
then the rule is plainly not for the protection of tlie servant, but of the enijiloyer. 
It IS a provision relieving the employer from the obligations imposed ni»on him 
by law to use ordinary dilig(*nce in furnishing safe appliance.s witli whiidi to work 
and safe conditions for the performance of the service. So far as the rulehus that 
effect it is again.st imblic policy and void. The employer is conclusively pre¬ 
sumed to know how the service is habitually performed. Wlu're the usual mode 
is (ieparted from. the presumption would nut pia'vail; and to make such a rule as 
tiiia of any avail, even if not otlierwi&e objectionable, the work must be so con- 
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ducted that the servant may taku tlx* i>rc<‘HiitKmR proscribed, otherwise it is only 
a provision against tlie liability of tho omployor, and not a rule designed for the 
protection of tho servant. The court, therefore, did not err in refusing the 
iuHtruetions asked.” 

ll'n.m a I, No 1'', Stptriiil.ci, l.v.is | 

Tkuiie Haute and Indianai'oms Raiiavav Co. r. Wieliams, .■)0 Northeastern 
Repoiter. page 11b.—Judgment was obtained in the a])pellate court of the third 
district of Illinois in a suit brought by Cora M. Williams, administratrix of the 
estate of James C. Williams, deceased, to recover damages for tlie <leatli of said 
Williams, anengmts*!' m tlie employ of tlie above-named railway comi)any. Said 
comi>any earned the case on writ of error to the supnune court ot the State, 
whicdi rendeied ils deci.sioii April ^1, IWIH, and aftirnied the judgment ot the lower 
court. The emu I decided that a railroad company is lialde for damages resulting 
from the dc'ath of an (Uigiiieer, caused ]>y the <-oliisimi of Ins engine Avith cattle 
which had stiayed on tho track, in the absence of a L-nee or eat tie guard re<piired 
to 1)0 maintained by section of chapter 1M of tlie revised statuti'S of 1891, and 
that while the statub' was primarily intended for tlu* lienetit of the owners of live 
stock, it IS to 1)0 presumed tl)al tho h-gislatnre ijit(‘nded to ])roteet life a.s well as 
property by said law. Tbo section above refened to n-ads as follows: 

“Every railroad corpoiatiou sliall, within six months afteranypart is open for 
use, eri'ct and tln'roattiT maintain fenei's on both sides of its load or so much 
thereof as is open for u.s(\ suitable ami sullicieiit to pu'vent cattle, horsc'S, sheep, 
hogs, or other stock fiom getting on such lailroad,except at the erossingsof pub¬ 
lic roads ;ni<l liigbways, and within such portion of cities and iiicorporab'd towns 
and villages as aio or may he liereafter laid out and platted into lots and blocks, 
with gates or bars, at the farm cro.ssuigs <)f such railroad, wlmdi farm crossings 
shall be constructed by sueli corporation when and wIktc the sam<‘ may b(‘c<>me 
necessary, for tlu' ns(‘ of the ])roi)rietors of tie* lands ailjoinmg siicli railroad: and 
.shall also construct, wlu'ie llie saim‘ has not already been done, and tlieieaft<'r 
maintain at all road <Tossnigs now existing or berealter established, cattle guards 
suitable and sullicu'nt to prevent eatth*, hors(‘s, sheep, hogs, and othi'r stock from 
getting on such railroad; and when such fences or cattle guards are not made as 
uloresaid, or when such fences or cattle guaids are not kept in good repair, such 
railroad corporations shall be liable for all damages wlindi may be done by the 
agents, engines, or cars of such corporation, to such cattle, horses, slieep, hogs, or 
other stock thereon, and reasonable attorney’s fres in any court wlierein .suit is 
brought for sindi damages, or to which the same may bo Hpi)eal(‘d: but when sucli 
fences and guards liavi^ lieen duly made and kept iii good repair, such railroad 
corporation shall not be liabb* for any such damages, unless negligtuitly or will¬ 
fully doin'.” 

From the ojnmon of tlie supremo court, deliverc'd liy Judg<‘('laig, the follow¬ 
ing, slir)wing the facts m tlu» case and the reasons for tlie decision, is (pioted: 

“ At the slalion (tf Tabor, where the accident hu])peiied, the railroad tiuck was 
not fenced, and there was no i-attle guaid where the public liigliway crosses the 
railroad, to i)r<‘vent cattle from i>assing upon tlu^ track. Tabor is not an incor¬ 
porated town or village, and it was not laid out into lots or blocks. Tlie place 
consisted of a post-ottice. a grain eh'vator. «me dwi'lling. and .several cornenbs. 
On the night of tho ata-nlent cattle strayed from an adjoining farm, and m the 
abs(‘iU'eof a fence or cattle guard they pa.ssed upon the railroad track, where they 
were struck by tlie t'ligine attached to a freight train. The engine was thrown 
from tlie track, and Williams, tlie ♦‘iiginetu’. killed. The theory of the ])laintitf is 
that the failure of tlie railroad company to fence its track and erect a cattk' guard 
at or near the place where the collision occutred, to pr<*vent eatth' from passing 
upon the track, was the direc't cause of the accidi'iit and of tlu* death of the 
engineer, and, on account of th(' failure of the railroad comjiany to <lischargethe 
duty imposed liy law, it is liable. On th»' otlier hand, it is clainu'd that tlie stat¬ 
ute reipiiring a railroad company to fence Its track and erect cattle guards was 
not passed for the pi otection of passeiiger.s or employees, hut was erected solely 
to provide a remedy for the owner of horses, cattle, or other stock whhdi might 
bo Killed on account of the failure of the railroad company to fence its track or 
erect Buitable cattle guards. The statute seems to impose an absolute duty on 
railroad companies to en'ct and maintain fences along tlieir rights (if way and to 
construct and maintain cattle guards at road cro.ssings, except in such portions 
of incorporated ('ities, towns, and villages as are laid out into lots and blocks. 
(Hurd’s St., c. 114, ^ (12.) It is true tliat the statute contains a ^)rovlsion that if 
such fences or cattle guards are not made or kept in good repair, such railroad 
corporation shall be liable for all damages which may be (We by the agents, 
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en^;ines. (»r rars ot 5uch corporation, to cattle, horses, .sheep, hog’s, or other stock 
thereon. Init this pnmsion can not beheld to exclude all oth(‘r liability wliicli 
may arise from the failiiri'of the railroad company to fenet‘ and jmt in cattle 
^mards. as reqniit d by law. It may b«‘ that the statute was primarily intended 
for the bfiietit of tlie owm-rs of stock wbt'ii their stock was killed on tin' railroad 
track, but at the .same time tlie statut*' was donbth'ss intended for the beiietit of 
all classes dl ]icrs«nis who miglit need proteetidii. The person wIihm* bnsin<‘.ss 
re(inires that In* slnmld taki* passage as a passenger on a tram lias a deejK*i int(*r- 
est ill iiaying the track protected from ob.stnietions of every character Ilian the 
owner oI stock. So, also, the einjiloyee on a railroad train has a <Ieep ]nl<‘U‘st. 
The lives of tlie pas.seiigei and employee :ire alike at stake when the railroad is 
not propeily jnoteeted tioiii obstnietnnis which aie likely to be u])on tlie track 
wlh'ie It is not ])ropeiiy lencisl It is, therefoie. unreasonable to snppos(> that the 
legislatUK' w<mld ]irovi<h‘ a law for the ])rotection of property ainl make no ]>ro- 
vision whate\er for the inotection of Ide 

” \V(* ai(‘ satisfied tliat a fair and i easonable constnu'tion of the stal iite ri'ipiired 
the lailroad coinjiany to feiu'e its tiaek and eonstrnet eatth'giiaids. ainl for a 
luilinc' to do so it is liable to an I'luployiM* who may h.iv<- been injured tliroiigh its 
failure to perform a duty tlius imposed by law ’ 

[Klein n I \,, in, \.,\ ciiih-T, |sns ] 

SoUTHKKN Pacific (’o. r M.ki i.din F.r ai. . K) Sontliwestm’u Reporter, page 
Tins action was biouglif by Josejih Mauldin against the above-named 
railroad company in 1 liedistnet court of Harris (’ounty, Tex., to nrover damage.s 
for in.jiiiies 1 eceived while in the lunploy of said conqiany '['lie tiam on wlii<di 
lie was (‘iigiiieer was deraih'il. sai<l ileiailinent being caused by an open switi’li. 
and Ins liip w as dislocated Peing ti<“uted by an incompetent ])liysieiaii, tunnslied 
by the railroad eouqiany. the dislocation was diagnosed as a sti am of tlie mus¬ 
cles, and when its tine nature was discovered, upon bis being removed to the 
coiiip.iny's hospital at Houston, it was too late to reduce llu^ dislo<-ation and lie 
was render'd m n]»]»le for life Tlie eoinpany. while calling in a local ])hysiciHn 
for immediate t leatnient. was anxious to naiiovi' liim to tlieir hospital at once, biit 
he refused to go until too late, and pieferred to and <lid reinam under the care 
of the physic lau first called to attend him for d wei-ks. wln'ii it was too late to 
iiclp him. A .pidgmeiit was lendia ed for the jilaiiititf in tlu' district court on tln‘ 
sole grouiel that the didendaiit eonijiaiiy was liable for the results (d‘ the iiieoiu- 
pcleiiey <>1 the physician It had called in to attend liiin. The railroad company 
carried the case on will of error to tin* court of civil apiieals of tin' State, whiidi 
ri'iidercsl its decision May 12, iH'.iS. and revmsed flicdf'cision of the lowiT eoiirf 

Tlie o]»inioii of tlie Court of civil ajiiicals was didivered by .lndg<‘ Pleasants.and 
till' syllabus <d‘ tin* same' reads as follows 

I. A railroad eomiiaiiy winch contracts to furnish its employees medical serv¬ 
ice in case of aciideiit IS not liable for damage's resulting te) an e'lnploye'e* by lii.s 
be'ing tii'ate'd for spraiiie'd nm.sele's iiisleail of a disleicate'd hip. tli(‘ serv'ants of the 
company having use'd ordinary care' in calling the* physician tlie*y did at thee tiine< 
he was iippiieel, and lie having re'fn.se'el to go to thee emiipuiiy's hospital for Ire'at- 
meiit. tlnmgli re'eiucsied. and though it was the rule that Jill m.pin'd should be 
taken tlieie as soeai as praetieable. 

“2. A 1 ailreiael (Company, by rt'tuining a j»ortie)ii of the memtlily wage's of e'uch 
employee for nu'eUeal sei vice's, ejbligate's itse'lf to furiiisli such se'rvices as are* 
l»ru<‘ticab](‘ and re^asonable'. to e'aedi eif tla'in, when sK'k or injured '' 

[lioMi M I- \i' .’I si'piciitlH'r, isvy I 

Felton /. liuLLAltn. tH Federal Re'porte'i-. page* 781.—In the United States circuit 
ceiiirt fe>r the' nejrthern elistrict of Ohio a judgme*nt was rc'nelered in faveir of one 
Bullard, in an action bronglit by him against one Fe'lton. the receiver ed a railroad 
within the State ed Olnti, to ree'-eiver damage.s for the eleatli eif Edward Me-Oarn, a 
brakeman in tlie eanpleiy eif Fe'lton. Fedtoii carrie'd the ease upon a writ of eareu* 
before till' United State-s circuit court of appe^als, sixth cire*uit. whicii ceiuit ren- 
elered its decision May 15, 1801), and siistaine'd tin* jnelgmi'ntof thee lowe*r e'ourt. 

Tlie opinion of the court of appeals was ele*livered by Cireaiit Judge Lurton, and 
the following, eiuoted theiefroiu, contain.s a statement of tlie* facts in the e'ase and 
the prine'ipal points of tlie decision: 

••Edward McCarn, a brakeman in the service* of the plaintiff in error [Felton], 
was killed, while desce*nding from the^ top of a moving car, by re'asein of the defect¬ 
ive character of a grab ireui, wliicli broke off and threw him beneath the wheels. 
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This grab iron was attach(?<l lo tlu‘oii(t<*l a fon-ign car. wlii('h belonged to the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company, whicli luid been rec,(;ived tlie ^lay l)efore from a 
connecting railway company. The grab iron was of tli<' usual construetion, and 
had been attached to the end of the car. in the usual way, by two scin-ws, eaclx of 
from to 4 inches in length, one being at each end of the iron. An examination 
after tlie aiandent disclosed tlutfacd that om^ of these scrc'ws was badly rusted, and 
had long be(*n broken, so that it supporbsl one end of tin* iron hy astuhoidy one- 
half inch in length which rested in wood much d(‘( ayed. The screw at tlie*other 
end appeared to have b(‘en fn'shly broken or wrenclied in two; a part being imlled 
out with the grab iron wIkui it (uime off the (-ar. That this defective grab iron 
was tin* direct cause of tin* death of the inteslate was not disputed. It cousti- 
tute<l an attai-hmeut upon a car at the time being operated by tlie receiver uiion a 
line of railway within tlie Stab* of Ohio. 

•'The Ohio act of April 2,181)0 (p. 141), acts of 181)0). so far as it bears upon 
the facts of this chm'. furnishes a rule of law whieli must govern its disposition. 
The second section of that act makes it unlawful f<jr any lailway corjioration to 
knowingly or negligently use or operate any car that is defective.or ui>on wliich 
any attachinent thereto belonging is def(‘(Tiv<‘. It also piovides that, if an 
employee of any .sneli corjioiation shall ree<*iv(‘ any injury by reason of any 
defective attacliment tlierelo belonging, the corjxmition ■ shall lx? decnu'd to have 
hadknowh'dge of such defect befon'and attbetinie.‘'neb injury was so siistanied,' 
and that, when the fact of such defect sball be made to appear by such emido.va-e 
or his legal represtudatives in an action against any such railroad corporation tor 
damages on account of such injuries so re<*eiv»‘d. the saiin* sliall bo ’ priina facie 
es’idenee of negligence on the part of siu h corporation.’ This section of this 
statute recognizes no distinction between tin* liability of a railway company for 
injuries sustained by its employees through tln-operatioii of deb'cUvecaisowned 
by such corporathui and injuru's sustained from defects in foreign cars. The 
statute applies to cars ‘owned and operated, or being run and opeiated, by such 
corporation.’ The liability is tin* saiiK) in either case. How. tlicn, may this 
prima facit* evidenct^ of (xupotate negligence be rebutted’f Prior to tin* passigo of 
this act tlie deci.sions of the supreme (‘ourt of Ohio were lo tin* effect that a rail¬ 
road company was not liable to a hrakeinan for tin* negligeiua* of a car inspector, 
it Ix'iiig belli tliat the biakeman and the inspector were fellow-servants. The 
third section of this act clianges the law of fellow-servant in the ca.ses to which 
It applies. Tliat section provides tliat: ‘ In addition to the liability now existing 
by law, that every ])(*rson in the employ of such company, actually having power 
or authority to dirt'ct or control any otlu*!* employee of such company, is not the 
fellow-servant but superior of such otlu'r emjifoyee: also that eveiy per.soii in the 
employ of such companv, having charge or control of emnloyees m any separate 
branch or department, sliall lie held to be tin* superior ainl not lellow-servant of 
employees in any other braiieh or dejiartmeiit who liu\e no power to direct or 
control in the Imincli or department in which they are employed.’ 

“ This section would seem to have no bearing ii]>ou tlie case now to be decided, 
inasmuch as the inspect or employed by the rec<'iv(*r ]ia<l no subordinates, and had 
110 power ‘ to direct or control any otlu*r employi*** ’ of the receiver. He was .sole 
inspector, with no power of direction or control and no assistants. The situation 
is, therefore, uniipie. The insiioetor, under the deeisioiisof the Ohio courts, which 
doubtless constituted a part of * the now-cxisting law ’ referred to in tliis .section, 
wasthefellow-.servuntof the braki'inan. This ‘ now-existing law ’ is not changed 
by this section, except in so far as .specifically provided by this enactment. Con- 
(^eding, therefore, tliat tlie tinrd section lias no application to tlie peculiar facts of 
this case, wo rt*ach the inquiry as to tlie elfect of the second section, wliieh creates 
a statutory presumption of corporate knowledge of the detect from evidence of its 
existence and an injury su.staim‘d by an emjdoyee (‘iigaged in (qieration of such 
defective car. Is that pnma facie* case rebutted by evidence that the railroad cor¬ 
poration had furnished a sufficient ami conipet<*nt inspector? This (piestion finds 
its an.swer in the c.aso of Railway Co. v. Erick (51 Ohio »St.. 140-10‘.3.37 N. E., l!28). 
One of the (jnestions in that case arose upon the refusal of tlie trial court to 
instruct the jury tliat if tlie company had employed a coiiiiietent inspector, whose 
duty it was to carefully inspect all cars and their appliances before they wore per¬ 
mitted to go out, the company would not be liable if be neglected to make such 
inspection. This in various forms was refused. The suprenu* court held that 
the presumption of knowledge of the defective condition of tlie ear in question, 
raised by the proof of the defect and injury, under the second section of the act 
of April 2,1890, wa.s not rebutted by proof of tlie employment of a competent and 
sufficient inspector. Upon this question the court said: 

“ ‘ The presumption of knowledge of the defect, before and at the time of the 
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injurjMs, by the statute, charjtealtlo to tho company; and this statutory prosnmp- 
tion (‘an not l»e overcome by proof of fa(!ts which only raise n presuuiptittn tliat 
the company did not have sucli knowledge. Competent and careful in>>])ect()vs 
are presumed to properly iiihjiect the cars and their attachments, but such pre¬ 
sumption would not overcome the statutory presuinidion of knowled^o> of defects 
before and at tlietiine of the injury. It would take an actual and j)ro])erinsp«H*tion, 
or its e(piivalcnt, to overcome the statutory presumption of knowle<Ige of such 
defects. It will b(‘ notic('d that this s(‘ction of tlu‘ statute also provides that, in 
tlu' trial of a perNUial-inpiry cas(( against a railn)ad company, the fact of such 
(h'tVetinits cars or tluur attachments shall be prima facie evidence of m-gligence 
on the part of such corixiration.' 

“Aside from the effect lo be given to the si'cond sc'ction of tlie act of Ihjmi. we 
hold that the duty of inspecting foreign ears is a duty due from th«' master to his 
servant, and tliat the mastiT is re.spoiisible to tlie servant for all defects which 
would be disclosed by a reasonably careful inspection. The well-known com si* of 
busme.ss pursued by carriers in this country involvi'sso largi*a use of foreign cars 
as to make it inadmissible that any distinction should be recognized between the 
(iuty of earing for tlie sabdy and ])roteetion of employees (‘iigag(*d in oiicratiug 
such cars aiul that exacted in r(*spect to cars owiu'd or controlled by the earner. 
Employc(*sean no more be said to assume tlie responsibility fonnjuni's due tolhe 
detective condition of foreign ears than th«‘y can be said to a.ssume the risk aris¬ 
ing from didecds in domestnu'ar.s which might ban* been diseoveri'd by jiropi'r 
inspection. In the one ease as much as in the otluu’ the inK])eetor is discliargmg 
tlie duty ol the master to his seivants. and for his negligence in this particular the 
master is ri'spoiiMblo. Theijnestion is one of general and not local law, unless 
(uuitiolled by statute, It is therefore a iiUCstion for the comts of the riuted 
Stub's to decide upon tlieir own .pidgmeiit as to thi' common law controlling (he 
<lucstion 

“ The rule whieli w(* deduce as liaving the sujiport of the weight ot authority 
anil ri'a.son is that a railroad company owes tints si-rvants engaged in handling 
or o])eraling foreign cars tin' legal duty of not exposing tliciu to dangers an.sing 
(rolu defi'cts which might be discovered by reasonable inspection liefore they are 
adnntt(‘d into its (lains. 

“Tins lull' was appov('d and aiiphed in Railroad C’o. c. Mackey (Im T. S., 
72-1)1, 1") Sn]i Ct.. 4'.tl). In concluding a discussion of the iiuestion. Ilipi court, 
speaking by Justice Harlan, said- 

“ ‘ We are of opinion that sound reason and publii' policy concur in sustaining 
the principle tliat a railroad company is under a legal duty not to expose its eiii- 
pjoypp.s to dangers aiising from such defects in foreign cars as may be discovered 
liy reasonable inspi'ctnui before .such cais are admitted into its trains.' 

” In the later case of Railway (N). c. Arcliibald (170 U. S.,0.M-()f)S); IH Sup. ('t., 
777) the Supreme Court again had under consideration the duty of a railroad 
<'(un])aiiy to its .servants in respect to foreign cars, and followed tlii' doctrine 
annomiced in tlui east' of Railroad (^). r. Mackey, cited abovi*. saying: 

“ • That it was tlie duty of a railroad company to use reasonable care to sec that 
the cars employed on its load wi'ie in good order and fit for the pui]>oscs for 
winch tliey were intended, and tliat its employees had a right to rely upon this 
lieing the ease, is too well settled to reipiire anything but meie statement. That 
this duty of a railroad as regards the cars owned by it exists also as to cars of 
otlier railroads received by it. somidimes designated as foi eign cai s, is also settled. ’ 

“ That this duty is not discharged bv merely furnishing an inspector competent 
to dischargi* tho duty is very clear, amt that this was the holding in both the cas('s 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, and cited abovi*, is most 
apparent from an examination of the facts in the cases, as well as fiom the lan¬ 
guage employed by the court in considering the duty as one identic^al in character 
with that resting upon the master in resm'Ct to the inspection of his own ears 
before admitting them into its trains. That the master is responsible for the 
negligence of such an inspector, and that the insi>ector is not the fellow-servant 
ot tliose operating such foreign cars, is the necessary conclusiim from the char¬ 
acter of the duty. . , 

“ Theinsiiector testified that he did in.sp(H^t this car uikui tho day it was received, 
being the day before the happening of the accident. But it is manifest that his 
testimony is not based upon any memory of this particular car, but depended upon 
his habit and the record made of cars inspected. Did he in truth and fact test 
this particular grab iron by any means likely to disclose its weaknt^ss? The con¬ 
dition of the screw supporting one end, and of the w(xwl into which it was 
screwed, was such, as disclosed by examination after the accident, as to make it 
obvious that any strain thrown upon that end would disclose the weakness with 
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which it was attaclM-d. Jhd Ihn inspection iiiado involve any .strain upon the 
weak end of tluK ^?rah ironi' If the inspection made did not involve such a phys* 
ical test as was feusibh' and calculated to disclose just such an intirniity as 
exi.sted. would not a piry be warranted in finding; either that no physical test at 
all was nia<h‘. or that, if made, it was so c’arelessly made as to be useless? The 
circumstances were such as that it was not error to take flic o]nnion of the jury. 
Let th<‘ judfcineiit he affirmed." 

I H I. v.. 10, XoM'IllI.rr IVIH t 

(.'HAiiHEiu..\]N c. Pierson. Federal Reporter. pa;;e 4C0.~This action was 
brought by one Pierson, an express messenger in tlie employ of the Southern 
E.xpi ess Comiiany. against one (4iaml)prlain, the iX'ceiver of the South Carolina 
Railway Company, to recover daniM^tes for injurie.s sustained liy him while trav¬ 
eling on a train of tlie said railway company in the perfonnance of his duty as 
an employee of tlie abov('-named expH'ss comjiany. One of the defenses set up 
by tlie railway company was that an a^jrcement hail hcmi made between llu; rail¬ 
way company and the exjiress company to the effe< t rhat all the (unployees <d the 
expre.sH cmnpany who trave]<Ml on tlie trainsof the railway company in the course 
of their employment as such employi'es should he transported at their own ri.sk, 
and that hence tin* plaintiff had no cause of action. At the trial of the case in 
the United States circuit court for ttie district of South Carolina a .iudf^ment was 
rmidered for the plaintiff. Pierson, and the case was ajipealed by the ris-eiver to 
the United States circuit court of appeals for tlie fourth circuit, which rendered 
its decision May IT, INjiH. and affirnuHl the jud^(m(‘nt of the lower (*ourt. holding 
that the plaintiff, having no knowledge of the aj'ri'ementor contra<-t Ix'tween the 
coiiipaiiies. was not hound tlienOiy. 

Tli(‘opiuionof the circuit court of appeals was delivered by District Jndi^e Paul, 
and the following' laiij;iia,L;<' is cpioted thereirom. 

“ The second, t Imd. fifth, sixth, and sevi'iith assignments of error will he <'on- 
sidered to^^iljcr They are all nnuh; upon the tluwy that Pierson, the jdaintitf 
in thecomt hclow. w.is Ixnind hytlie contract between the railroa<l company amt 
the ex[)r(‘ss company; that he wa.s on the iabroad train by virtue of the coniiact; 
that l»y said contract lu? was re^mnied as an employe<* of the defendant, the rail¬ 
road comiiany; and that by said contract In^ was accorded fixs' transportation at 
his own n.sk. Tlie position taken by coun.sel for tlie raihoad (ompany, and 
insisted ujion in the instructions asked on behalf of the company, was that the 
plaintiff was not entitled to recover. (Wen thouj^h the evidence showed that the 
injury which Ik* suffered was cau.si'd by the negliKeiice of an a;;vnt<)f the defend¬ 
ant. who was not a fellow-servant of the plaintiff. The learned jud^^oof the trial 
court held (wliat we rt'i^ard as a correct announcement of the law) that if the 
plaintiff was injured by icusonof tln^ iie^li^enceof tin* boss tiack mmderaiid his 
j^aiig, the railroad company was r<‘spoiisib]e to him, whether lie wasrej'arded as a 
passen,t;er, or was hound by tlu* contract between the two companies, or was an 
employi'eof the railroad (rompany; that the boss track minder and hi.s ^an^’’ were 
not tellow-s(!rvants of the plaintiff, if he was to bo treatial as an oiuployee of the 
railroad company; and that their nej^li^enee was not one ot the risks he assumed, 
if he assumed any lisks. Th(‘discussion of this feature of the ease pre.sents the 
question: Was the plaintiff below, as a luessen^^erof the express company, hound 
bythe contract h(‘tween the railroad coinpanyand the express company to assume 
all risks to lif(‘ and limb to which he was exposed in performing his dnlieson the 
train,as an (‘xpress m('ss(‘nger? lie was not a ]>artyt()tiie contract, never ratifie«l 
it, ami in liis t<‘stiinony, when aslu'd if In* know of this provision of the contract. 
* “ that tlie said parties of tlu' first part hereby reeognizi' as its employees all offi¬ 
cers, agents, and servants of the second part,” etc., and you were accorded free 
transportation at your own risk?’ answered, ‘If I had known that, I wouldn't 
Iiavegone.’ The authorities cited by defendant's counsel to sustain the conten¬ 
tion that the plaintiff was bound by the contract between the railroad and the 
express company are based on the tiieory that the party affected by the contract 
had knowledge of its provisions and acijuiesced in its terms. 

The view of the trial judge was that notwithstanding the plaintiff, under the 
contratd betwe^ui the railroad company and the express company, should be con¬ 
sidered an emuloyee of the railroad company, and accorded free transportation 
at his own risK, yet the railroad company was liable if the injury to the plaintiff 
was caused by the negligence of an agent of tlie defendant who wu.s not a 
fellow-servant of the plaintiff. That the plaintiff, an express messenger, was not 
a fellow-servant of the track minder and those under him, is not questioned. If 
it be conceded, as claimed by the railroad company, that the contract between it 
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and the express company accordod the plaintiff fii'i' transjiortation at hisowi 
risk, yet it IS well established that such a (•ontra<‘t will not relieve the railroad 
from responsibility for an injury resulting from the nt*j;li;'ence of its iif^eiits. 
()u('of the earliest decisions of tlie Supreme (’ourt on this (piestiou l^ Railroad 
Co. V. Derby, (14 How. 40T). In this ca^e the jdainliff below was ])rosi(i«‘nt of 
another (■om])ariy and a j'tof'kholder in the road on winch he was i iiliiiy lie was 
on the road by invitation of the pn*sidenT of the company -not in the ummI ]>as- 
seii^er cars, hut on a small locomotive car ux-d tor the < ori\enU‘Mn' of the otli- 
ceis of the comjKiny—and paid no f.irc for his traiispoilalion The lailroad 
c uiiiiaiiy defend«‘<l on tlie ;'round that no cause of aclimi c.ui aiisc to any ]>eison 
by rca.soii of tlic occinreiiee of an unintentional ni.iui\ wlnle he isic<ti\ ni.s'a<‘ts 
of kindnes.s wliicli spring; from meiesocnd i-elalmns. and as tbcicwas no con¬ 
tract between tlie p.irtics. exjiress or imiilied, tlie law would raise no diilyas 
bet wet ‘11 them, tor the ne.Lclect of which an act ion can t)c siislaincil The Sitpicine 
Coiiit said: ■ Tlie liability of the detendants liclow foi the iic,i,di>;i‘iit and in.pin- 
ous act of tlieir sci vaiit is not iieci'ssarily founded on any contract oi prn ity 
between parties, nor aft'eetotl liy any social.rcdation. or otherwise, which tln'y 
bore to each other ' 

“ Railroatl Co. c Lockwood (IT Wall.. doT), is a leatlniK <'ase on tins .suhj(‘(‘t. 
Th<‘court there held- •(!) Tliat a common cai i ler can not lawfully stipulate ir.i* 
exemption from n spimsihihly. when such t'xcmption is not .pist in the I'yi' of the 
law. (!') That it is not. just and n'asonahle. in tin* eyt' of Ihi' law. for a common 
e arner to sti])ulatc for exemj)tion from lesjionsihility for tin* iicyli;;cne(‘of him 
.self or Ins .s(‘r\ants. (;i) That these lules apjdy both to cainers of piods ami 
canie'i's of jiassciigcis for hir<‘. and witli a special foicc to the lattci (h 'I’hat 
a dio\i‘r traveliii^^ on a pass, such as was j<i\cu in tins <-asc. for the jmijiosi'of 
taking' (MIC of Ills slock on the train, is a jiassenyer for Inn*.' 

“In Wat(Thnr> r Ihiilroad Co. (IT Fed . liTi) tiuMlocInnc is thus slah-d (syl¬ 
labus). ‘ Tlie n^ihr winch a }i.iss(‘ii;;er by railway lias to lie carried safely does 
not d(-‘peiid on Ins haviny made a eontiact, hut the fact of Ins hcin;; tlicri'cicates 
a (luty on tin' ]iai t of tlie coinjiany to can y linn sat'elx It siiniecs to enable liim 
to maintain an action tor m‘^lif;encc it Ik* was Ik'Iii^ cairn d by the lailioael com¬ 
pany ^ (.diintaiily, although • und as a matter ot ja \ or to him.' 

“th(‘ piiiieiph‘S r(‘eoo]i]zc(l in tin* cases wi* ha\c < itcd. and in numerous other 
dee isions. we-re coire'ctly applied by the* .itid;,u' who ])]e,sidcd in tin* court below. 
The plamtiif Pierson, as an euvpies.s iii(‘sseii^er, was ri;ihlIully on the tiain (*f 
ill-' deP'iidant, in tliepeiToimaiiee'of duties which the lailioad coiiiiiany had. by its 
C(/!itraedMnfh tlie* (‘Xpiess company, a^^l•e(■d that lie should jteiiorni. and wliicli. 
the contract state's, were ‘for the mutual hciU'Ht and aeconnt of tlic paities 
theri'to.' WhateveT liis redatioii to the* railroad compain—whether tliat of a pas- 
senj^er or (‘mployee--lt(‘ liad a iii.dit to maintain an action foi-Hn\ usuries lie suf¬ 
fered by reason of the )n‘;,dij;ence of th*' di'fciidaiit eomiiaiiy, its a^uuits and 
se'rvants. We find no error in tin* ruliiiu's ot tliei court below, and the .iud;^inent 
of the e-ourt isaffirme'd. ' 


[I Uiiii II I, N>> is, -I |•ll'^ll>< I. |s'is] 

Tkx.vs and P.xciH'' Raii.wav ('o, I A mini’- hs Supriune Court Ue'porter, 
pa;<e TTT.—This ae-tnui, e'omme'iice'd in a state'couit, was removed to the'circiiit 
ceairtof the, Unitf'd Slate's for theM'aste'i n disti let of Tex<is Theaefioii \vas liron^ht 
by Archibald, the plaintiff, to re'covt'i- damaf^es from the ahove-naim-d railway 
company for an injury reccive'd while enj^aj'ed as a switclinian in itsemidoy. 
The primal y cause of tlm idaintiff's in.iury appeared to he tlu' de-iectn <' coudiliou 
of two (Mi-.s belongiu^^ to tine Cotton Be'lt Railway Coiniiaiiv The; tracks of the 
Texas and Pacific Railway Comiiaiiy ainl of tin* (Totton Belt Railway Company 
both entered tlie city of .Shrevi'iioit, La . wdiei-e the accieh'iit occurred, and were 
e'onnected. The aliove-nientioned cars we're* turned over to tlie Texas Pacific 
Railway Company to be filled witli oil, and tiien to he returned to the Cotton 
Belt Railway Company. On trial by a jury in the circuit court tln*r<e was a ver¬ 
dict for Archibald, and the judgment entered by the couit on said verdict was 
suhseejuently affiniu'd by the United States circuit court of appeals for the fifth 
circuit, to which the case had been carri«*d on a writ of error. The railway com¬ 
pany tln'ii brought the case on wTit of error before the United States Supreme 
Court, wliich rendered its decision May 1H08, and affirmed tin* ,iudgments of 
the lower court.s. 

From the opinion of the Supr('m(‘(’ouii, which was delivcn'd l»y Mr. Justice 
Wliite, the following is ([noted: 

“That it was th(*<luty of tin* railway ( ompany to use veasonahle ( are to see that 
the cars employed on its road were in good order and fit for the purposes for 
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wliicli they w(iro intended, and that its employees had a rif<ht to rely upon this 
beinjr the oiiHe, is too well settled to require anything but mere statement. That 
this duty of a railroad, as regards the cars owned by it, exists also as tt) cars of 
other railroads received by it, sometimes designated as foreign cars, is also settled. 
(Railroad (M. r. Mackey, \T)7 V. S.. 87,15 Sup. Ct., 4ftl.) Said the court in that 
case: ‘ Sound r<‘as(>n and public policy concur in sustaining the principhi that a 
railroad company is under a legal duty not to expose its employees to dangers 
arising from such d(‘fects in foreign cars as may be discovered by rcasonabh' 
ins])c(dion before such cars arc admitted to itstrain.’ This general duty of n-a- 
sonable care as to the safety ot its appliances resting on the railroad, the instruc¬ 
tions in ipiestbui proposes to limit by confining its performance solely to such 
foreign cars asanm'eceived by a railroad ‘forme purpose of being hauled over 
its own road;’ in other words, tho proposition is that, where a car is reemve-d 
iiy a railroad only for the purpose of being locally handled, th<i railway, as to 
such hK'ul business, is dispensed from all duty of looking after tlu' condition of 
the cars by it used, and may, with complete legal impunity, submit its emjdoyees 
to the lisle arising from its neglect of duty. To this lengtli tlu' ))ropositioii 
plainly go<‘^, as is shown hy its context, and is additionally illustrated by tho 
argument at bai, 

“The argument wants foundation in rea.son, and is unsuiiported hy any 
authority in reason, because, as tho duty of tho company to nso re^asonable <Uli- 
genco to furnish safe a])pliancoH is over present, and ai)plios toils entire' busi- 
m‘ss. it is ])eyoiid reason to attempt by a purely arbitrary (hstinction to take 
a i)articular jiart of the bu.siness ot tho company out of tho operation of tlu* 
general rule, and thertdjy to exempt it, as to the busine.ss so separated, from 
any obligation to observe r(*asonable precautions to furni.sh appliances wliirli 
arc in good condition. Indeed, tlio aigument by which the proposition is su]>- 
portod is 8('lf-destrnctive, sinc(‘ it admits the gtuieral duty of the (‘inployer .lu^t 
stated, and affonls no reason whatever lor the di.stinction by which it is sought 
to take the case in liand out of its operation. The contention is without sn[)- 
poit of authority, since tlu* cases cited to sn.stain it are directly to the coiitraiy. 

••The theory u])on which in the argument at liar it is claimed that the cases 
cited overthrow tlie very doctrine which in truth they announce is based upon 
the use of tin'words in the Mackey case. • admitted into its train.' Taking this 
as a |UTmise, it is said the duty of a lailroad to exen-ise reasonable diligence to 
furnish safe applianci's exists only as tocais •admitted into itstrain*—that is. 
cars wnich it receives and transports in one of its trains- and does not obtain as 
to cars which it receives and handles in its yards for local purpo.'^es only. It is 
obvious from a more casual reading of both tlu^ Mackey case and the New York 
cases ri'lied upon that the duty on the part of the railroad which they inculcate 
ap])lies to all cars used hy the road in its business. 

•• Tlie elementary rule is that it i.s the duty of tlie employer to furnisli appliances 
free from defects discoverable by the exercise of ordinary l are, aiul that the 
employee has a right to rely upon this duty being performed; and that while, in 
eiiti'ring tho employment, he assumes the ordinary risks incident to the Imsiijess. 
ho does not assume the risk arising from tho neglect <d‘ tho employer to pertorm 
the positive duty owing to the employee with respect to appliances furnished. An 
exci'ption to tliis general rule is well established, which holds that, wlierc an 
employee rt i-eivcs for use a defective appliance, and with knowledge of tlm detect 
continues to use it without notice to tho employer, he can not recover ior an 
injury resulting from the defective appliance thus voluntarily and negligently 
used.' But no reason can be found for and no authority exists, supporting the 
contention that an employee, cither from his knowledge ol tho employer's methods 
of business or from a failure to use ordinary care to ascertain such methods, 
subjects himself t<i the risks of appliances being funiished which contain defects 
that might have been discovered by reasonable inspection. The employer, on 
the one hand, may rely on the fact that his employee a.ssnmes the risks usually 
incident to the employment. The employee, on the other, has the right to rest 
on the assumption that appliances furnished are free from defects discoverable 
by proper inspection, and is not submitted to the danger of using appliances con¬ 
taining such defects because of his knowledge ut the general methods adopted by 
tho employer in carrying on his business, or because by ordinary care be might 
have known of the methods, and inferred therefrom that danger of unsafe appli¬ 
ances might arise. The employee is not compelled to pass judgment on the 
employer's metliods of business, or to conclude as to their adequacy. He has a 
right to assume that the employer will u.se reasonable care to make the appliances 
safe, and to deal with those fnrni.shed relying on that fact, subject, of course, to 
tile excejdion which we have already stated, hy which, where an appliance is 
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furnished an employee, in which there exists a defect known to him. or plainly 
observable by him, he can not ro<’over for an injur)’ (‘Aused by such defei^tive 
appliance, if, with the knowledjje above stated, lie ncKdigentlv continues to use 
it. In assuming the ri.sks of tlie particular service in wlncdi lie engages tlie 
employee may legally assume that the employer, liy whatever rub' he elects to 
conduct his business, will fulfill his legal duty by making reasonable I'fforts to 
furnish a]>pliances reasonably safe for tlie purpose's for wliieli they an* inbuided; 
and. while this does not .lustify an employts* in using an aimlianee which he 
knows to he defective, or relieve him from ohst'rving jiatent deb'cts therein, it 
obviously does not I'ompel him to know or inv('stigafe the employers mod«'K of 
hn.siness un(h*r the penalty, if he does ind do so, of taking tin* risk of tlie einployiT's 
fault in furnishing him unsife appliances ” 

[fionx a I Nil 1> sri.a'inhri. ls'> | 

(xKKENi.rn r. SotnilKUN Railway Co., ;U) Southeastom Jteporter. page II.').— 
Tins case was Inward hy the supreme court of North Carolina, having come before 
it on an appeal trom the superior <'onit of McDowell County, in said Stat(‘. where 
judgment had been rendered in favor of the plaintitf, St<‘ph(‘n (xriH'nlee. wiio had 
brought suit against tin* above-nann'd railway company lor damagt's for personal 
injuries incurred while in its cmj)loy. Tlie (‘vidence show»‘d tliat the plaintiff, a 
laiK'ver in tlie railroad yaul, was injured whihuittemptmg tocouiilc* two cars, said 
cars not having been eipiiiiped with safety or .self-eouphng devic(*s. 

The supimie (vmrt leiidei edits deeision May ‘J'h ISits. and affirmed the judgment 
of the lower court. Its opinion, dcliverisl hy Judge ('lark, reads as follows- 

•• in any aspect of this case the defeiulant is liable, whether tlu* idaintilf was 
or was not guilty of <-onti ilmtory negligence, for the negligence of the defendant 
in not liaving 8ell-cou])lers, ami in not sending a man to i-onph^ ear.s at all was a 
continmiig negligonce winch existeil siihscspmut to the coiitnliutory negligence*, 
if th(*re had been an), of the plaintilf, :ind was the proximati* cau.se*—the causa 
eausans—of the injury Six years ago. in Hinson r. Railroad Co. (111 N. (’ . 
at page 4S7; Ifi S. E , fi'.is, at page (Jli'.i), tin* couit, in eoiisideiing ‘ wlM‘tli<*r tJie 
d<*fen(lant comji.iny was negligi'iit in tailing to jirovide what is known as the 
Janney. or some improved coupler whicli would obviati* the necessity under any 
civcnmstanci's of going hetw<*en tlie ends of ears m oi di'i* to lasteiiom^ to anotlMT,' 
said: ‘We think that the time has arruA'd when railroael comi)ani<*s should he 
vetpiire'd to attach such couplers '* * * <ui all pasM*nger <'ais, * x * 

tlie new couplers have now become so cheap, as compared to the valuoof the livi's 
and limbs of servants and passi'iigers, that it is not nnreasonahh* to ri'iiuire that 
they provide them on peril of answering for any damugi* which might have lu'en 
obviated by tlieir um* ' While the court dodined. on account of tlie expeiis(!, to 
hold that tile .same was trin* at that time as to ireight cais, it added. ‘ Douhiless, 
the day will soon come' when it would he negligence not to attach them to freight 
as well as passenger cars. Congress .so thought, and passed an act (^7 Stat., oJl) 
recpiinng self-couiilcrs and airdirakcs to Im* placed on all ears, freight as well h.s 
passenger, hy January 1, and this liad bec'ii <'omplit‘d with as to ‘ over fio per 
cent ot the freight cars,' besides nearly all passenger i-ars, operating in interstate 
commerce, by that date. 

“In Witsell c. Railway (Jo (120 N (' . .">7. 27 S. E.. 12.")), the above citation 
from Mason Railroad Co. was approved, and the court held that, while it was 
not negligent to fail to provide th(i latest improvi'il appliances, a railroad company 
was liable for any injury caused by the failurt; |o use approved appliances that 
are in general use! The railroad coiniianies haveof late procured from the Intcr- 
.state Commerce Commis.Kion an exteiiMon, till January 1. IhOO, of the time hy 
wliich self-couplers should be placed upon all fieight cars used in interstate serv¬ 
ice: bntthi.s was for their accommodation, and did not. and could not, relieve them 
iroin the legal liability incurred for injuries i:aused by tlieir failure to provide 
• suitable appliances in general use ’ where the use of such would have prevented 
the injury. It only relieved them from the penalty provided in that act. 

“The eleventh annual report (181)7) of the Interstate Commerce (Jommission. 
i.ssned by authority of the United States (Jovernim‘nt, and based upon the reports 
of the railroad companies themselves, shows (page 80) tliat of railroad employees 
(leaving out passengers altogether), 1,801 were killed and 29,960 were wounded 
in the year ending June 80, 1896, being greater loss than in many a battle of his¬ 
toric importance. Of tlio trainmen, this report (page (80) shows that nearly I in 
9 had been killed or wounded that year—total of over 17,000. Of these casualties, 
itisofficiallystated, 229 were killed and 8,457 were wounded in this single par¬ 
ticular of eoupling and nucou])ling cars. As tho.se figures are reported by the 
corporations tliem.sclves, it is not probable that they are overstated. If the rail- 
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roads not reporting to tho Interstate Commerce CommisHion (because not engaged 
in interstate carrying) should be added, the figures of Irillea and wounded from 
this (‘ause would doubtless be largely increased. By thes(‘ figures for the last year 
rejMUtod nearly h,000 men had been killed and wounded in coupling and uncou¬ 
pling cars. As tin' (M)rporations on their own motion or under compulsion of 
Congi'essional a<Uiou and judie.ial deei.sion, have a«lopted selt-coiiplcus on tlie 
passenger <^ars and on “over 00 jmt cent’ of the fnught oars, it will be seen how 
many thousands of bvt's and bodies liave been saved thereby; but that still nearly 
0,000 men should in <me yisir be killed or wounded • conijling and uncoupling* the 
I’nught cars which up to dune 00. ISOO. still re^piin's that duty, for lack of sell- 
couplers, is the higlu'st lU’oof of the duty of the courts to enforce liability for 
failure to i>r<)vide self-couplers in (‘v<uy ca.se wlu're an iiguiy oeeuis from that 
cause. Tliat m-arly 0.000 nnm should .still be kilh‘<l and wounded in om' yi'ar for 
failure to furnish appliances which are so widely in use :ukI whieli would entirely 
pr(*vent such accnh'iits, points out tin* duly of the com t'^. 

“In WhitscU'sease (120 N. (at page rov^. ‘27 S. E., at jiage 127). tins court says: 

‘ If an appliance is such that the railroads sliould have it, tlu' poverty of tlie com¬ 
pany is no Hullieient excuse for not having it ■ But in fact tins detV'ndant repoit.s 
that this railroad has issued bonds and stocks for $70 .‘m 7 per mile. (N. (k li. R. 
Com. Report, 1 HOC, at page 210..) Tliis is prcMum'd to have he<‘n ])aid in hy its 
issuing th(“ bonds and stocks, and hence it should be abh‘ to furnisli appliances 
which will protect its <miployees liom.Mieb injniies as this, and .should be held 
liabh' for failure to do so. for the Inteistate (’ommeici' (’ommis.sion report shows 
the s(‘lf-couplers can ho added for$lS j.cr mile. In a large majont.y of the states, 
as well as by tile Federal (Toviunmeni. railroad eoinmisMons have been created 
to supervise and regulate the eha;gt‘s and the conduct of th<'M“ corporations. 
The courts will he very dertdiet in their duty if they do nol enforce justice in 
favor of (unployis's as W(*ll as tin* public 

“Six years ago this <-ourt said it would soon he negligence jut so whenever an 
accident happmied for lack of a self-coupler. Congress has enacted that self- 
couplers should hr used. For their lack tins plaintilf was in.iur< d Itistriu'. 
tlie defendant replies that the plaintifl: remained in its siTviee knowing it did not 
liave seU'-eoiiplers. If lhatw'ere a defense, no railroad eomi»aiiy would (‘ver he 
liable for failure to put in lifi'-saving de\ ie«*s. and the need of bread would force 
employees to continue tin* annual saentiee of th(*u.sinds ot men But tliis is not 
the doctrine of • assumption of lisk.' That is a mon; reasonable doetrine. and 
is merely that when a paiticnlur mai-hine is defeelne or iii.pired. and tlie 
employee knowing it eontinues t i use it. he assumes the iisk. That doi tnne lia.s 
no application where the law rcijuiri’s tlu* ado])lion of new de\ ices to save lib* or 
limb (as self-couplers), and the employee, eitlu'r ignorant of that fact, or expect¬ 
ing daily compliance with the law, continues in servici' with the appliances for¬ 
merly in use. The defendant, after notice of h years from this court, and with 
notice of the act of Congre.ss, and also from tlu‘ general adoption of self-couplers, 
that it should use them, was guilty of nogligonee in tailing to do so. The injury 
to the plantiff could not have occurred save for the failure of th(‘ di'feiidant to 
iMimply with it.s duty in this regard, and the court below should liave held it 
liable to the plaintill upon the defendant's own evidi'iiee.*' 

[Kr.piii 11 L N- .Mh\. 

Wrioht r. Soi THKK.v Railway Co., 21 Sontlieastern Reporter, iuige (>‘)2.— 
This case was In'aril in tlu' supreme court of North (kirohna. hi'tore which it had 
been brought on appeal from th<‘ superior court ot Rowan (Nunity, where a judg¬ 
ment hadTieen rendered for tho defendant in a suit brought by R L. Wright, as 
administrator of Wilson Williams, deceased, us plaintiff, against the above-named 
railway company, to recover damages for the death ot the i>laiutiff's intestate, 
an employee of the company. The supreme court rendered its decision Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1898, and reversed the judgment of the low(*r court 

The opinion of the supr(‘mo court, delivered by Judge Clark, ri'ads. practically 
in full, as follows: 

“The death ot the plaintiff’s intestate oeeurred prior to the act of 1897 (inad¬ 
vertently printed among tlu* Piivati* Laws of that year, ehaptm' 50). which pro- 
vidt'H that in actions against railroad companies for deatli or injuries sustained 
by an employee the negligence of a fellow-servant shall not he a defense. There¬ 
fore the diwtrine in force prior to that statute applies. The court charged the 
jury that, if tln’v found that ‘the death was caused liy the negligence of th«^ 
section master 111 not providing the road with .sound tie.s.’to answer the second 
Issue, • Yes.' That issue was, ‘ Was the injury and death of plaintiff's intestate 
caused by the negligenci' of a fellow-servanfC This instruction was specifically 
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excepted to and is clearly erroneous. It is the duty of the master, the corpora¬ 
tion, to furnish a safe roadbed. It is not within the scope of the duty or the 
jsiwerB of the section master to provide cross-ties. The plaintiff’s intestate (a 
orakeman) and the section master were fellow-servants within the scope of their 
duties. The failure to provide a safe roadlu'd, or material for it—such as sound 
ties, or good rails, and the like—is the negligence of tin* corporation and not of 
the section master. Indeed, when this case was hen* befon* (122 N. C., H50; 80 
S. E.,84S).tho court said: ‘If the defendant, by having jiroiier appliances (air 
brakes) and a good roadbed could have avoidi'd t!u* injury to the intestate, it is 
liable.’ That it is the negligence of the master not to have a safe roadbed, and 
that this duty can not be shifted off on a subordinate*, as the fellow-servant of an 
employee who is injur(‘d or killed, is almost universally re'ci>gnmed. Pleasants v. 
Railroad Company {12( N. C.. 41»2; 28 8. E., 2(57), insti'ud of being an authority 
for the defendant, cleiirly conce'de's that it was the* dut y of tlie railway company 
to keep its roadbed in safe condition, and that it could not d<‘legate this duty to a 
servant so as to exemjit the company from liability to an employee* fen* injury 
caused by a detective* roaehvay. 

“ It is triiee thate.n tlie* Hi st is-siie*. ‘ Was the* injury and death of plaintiff’s intes¬ 
tate caused by the ncglige'nce of the* eh‘fe*nelant?,’ the* e-ourt cliargeel the* jury, ‘ if 
they found it was caused by iva.sem e)f a eh'tective reiaelbe'd, e»r eif the cross-ties 
iw'ing def(‘ctive eir rotte’ii. the'y shenilel aiiswe*!* the first issue, “ Ye's, ”' but aeldod, 
‘This is subject te) iiistruedions eni se'e-onel issue,’ aiiel eui the* sece»nd issim ho 
instructed the* jury erroiH'ously. as above j*omfe«l emf, that they might find that 
• the failure* to preevide* cross-fies was tie: limit of ;i fellow-se*rv<uit,’a section mas- 
te*!’. These instnictioTis ;mi contriielicteu-y. ;niel. if the* jury teiok the* luttesr view 
as law, tlH*y m’cessanly woulel tinel. ;is they diel on the* first issue, that tiio rail¬ 
road compiiny was ne>t guilty e)f m'gligence.’’ 

[I'n.m U I, No 2], Miitcli. IS'J'> | 

Wabash Railiioad Co. r. Kr.i.i.r.v, 52 Nortlie‘aste*rn Ke*pe)rten’, page 152.—In 
an iictieni brought by F. Kell'*y iigainst the* (ibovt-njime*el r:iilroiiel company to 
recover damages for in.iurie*.s re*e’eive'd while* in its «'mi>loy, aiiel <ilse> for malprat.- 
tice of a physiciiui eniployeel j'l its ■ liospilal eh-p;irtme‘nt,’ and heard in the cir¬ 
cuit cenirt e)f Dekalb County, Inei , a jnelgmcnf was ie*neleie‘d for him feir the 
malpractice and for tlie* ek'tendant e ompiiny iis to the* originjil injuries causod 
bv an accident on its hue*. The lailioad eeimpany jippe'iiled the* case to the 
suiireme cemrt e>f the* Stiite*. whieh le-ndee-ed its eh'cision I)(*e*emb(‘r 15, ISOH, and 
atnrmed the judgim'iit e)f tlx* lowe'r court. The* e-vieleixe* slmwed that the 
plaintiff, Kelley, wa.s :i firemiin »‘mi)]oy*‘d on one* eif the cenupany’s freight 
engines: that while* eiigage'd in his eluticN e leaning Ins engine he slipped and 
fell freem a dedVctivc .ste-p em tlx* engine* aixl the wix*e*ls ran over anel crushed 
one of his feet; that the <*ennpany Inxl ;i systi'iii whe*re*by it deKlucted certain 
amounts from tlm wages of its employe*'‘s and agre*e*d tlxTcfor to turnish themi 
withmeelical attenelance and tre*atme*nt in ciisi*e.t injuries from aocielent; that 
as part eif this plan it had e^stiihli.slieel :i hospital departnx'ut and employed sur- 
geems; that the plaintiff was tak»*n to a liei^pital and Ireati'd l»y said surgeons; that 
several amimtatiem*' we*ve pe‘rf<»rme*d on his le-g; that the sejceuxl e)f these was 
wrongly p<*rfe)ruie*el hy a Dr. Higgins, mx* o{ tlx: eximpanys surgeons, anel that 
the said doctor was afterwards discharge<l by tlxi coiiqiany e>n the ground of 
his indulgence in drugs. .r , tt i 

The opiniem of tlxf supreme ceiurt was de*hvereel by Judgej Ilowarel, ami the 
folleiwing is quoted therofroiii: 

“The suflicienev of the complaint is epiestioneel under various assignments 
of error. The deb*ct inelicated is that it appears freim the complaint that the 
company exacteel from appelle-e* (Ke'lley), without his written consent given, a 
part of his wage*s, te) be us(‘d for the iaaint(‘nance eif a hospital, contrary to 
the provisions of sections 2800, 2801, Roviseel Statutes, 1804. 

*‘Sai(i sections are as folleiws. 

“•SECTieiN 2800. It shall be unlawful fe>r any railre)ad company e)r ceirpora- 
tion e>perating railroads in Iixliana te) exact from its employee's, without first 
obtaining wntten consent therete) in each and every instance, any is^rtion of 
their wages feu’ the inainte'nance of any hospital, reading-room, library, gym¬ 
nasium, or restaurant. 

“‘Sec. 2:101. Any paymaster, audite)r, or employee of any comfiany so exit¬ 
ing from Its employees such sums of money, .shall, upon conviction thereof in 
my circuit court having competent jurisdiction, be fined not less than one hun¬ 
dred dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, as the court may decree. 

“Appellant has retained appellee's money, and has placed the same in its 
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treasury as a part of its funds for the care of its sick and disabled employees; 
but contendH that, as appellee did not ^?ivo his written consent to such reten¬ 
tion, lie has, theroforci, by reason of appellant’s said wron^doiiijs', no ri^lit to 
the beiK'tit whi(di appellant promisi'd him in letnrn for the money so {»xact<Hl. 
We do not think the complaint shows any aj^reoment on the part of app(‘ll(‘e to 
violat(‘ tlie statute in iiuestion. It is alle^^ed, simply, that the appellant had 
undei taken, as a part of the contract of «‘mployment, to provide surgical and medi¬ 
cal attendance and i^are to the ai>pellee, as tlie same should l)e renden*d necessary 
by casualty and accident, and te treat him for injuries reccuved wliile in its ser¬ 
vice; that, cons(‘(pi<‘nlly, eii tlu‘ happening of aiit^'llee’s inpiry. ajijH'llant was 
in duty hound to furnish him such medical and surgical sci vices, and that 
a])pellant, r<‘cognizing its said duty, did send appellee first to the Ibnergency 
Hospital at Ihdroit, and then to the hospital at Ik-rn, to receive the care and 
attention originally promised. Such undertaking to iirovide surgical and medi¬ 
cal care IS not, by the statute (si'ctions and 2d<)l. above), made void as a 
part of th(' contract of servici*. The proMsion of tie* statute is Ih.tt it. shall 
be unlawful for a railroad company ‘to e.xact from its employc'cs, witliout 
first obtaining wiitten consent tla'ieto in each ami every instaiicfc any por¬ 
tion of tlnur wages for tin' maintenance of any hosiiital, reading-ioom, libiary, 
gynmasimn. or restaurant.' If the a[)p(‘l)ant dnl, indec'd. e.xact any such con¬ 
tributions without the wiitten consent of ai)pell('e, which does md a)>pear from 
the c:om]»laint, that was not a wrong for which appidhs* (‘an be hehl liable. It 
was the act of a]ipcllant, and it is a tamihai piinciplc that om' can not tain? 
advantag(‘ of Ins own wiong. As to thi‘ deductions from appellee's wages, it 
appears trom the complaint that a])[)<‘ll(‘e liad no \oice m the mattei. imt. tliat 
appellaiit had ' tor 7 y(‘ars. the period of ai(pellee's servio*. dedueted end taken 
from his monthly wages the sum of 50 eeiits per month, witfi wliieh to reimburse 
and reeompens(* itself for e.\'])enses and ehargi's iiicuna'd or Kutdcied necessaiy m 
treating or ])ro\iding snrgiral a.nd im‘dieal tn'atiiicnt tor plaintiff.' It would be 
strange, indeed, if a])])(‘llant. while P'famiiig this money, eould now claim tliat 
appi'llei* had iio i ighi to tin* pronn.‘'ed heiietit from (la* monev so relamcil. for (lie 
reason only that aj)p<‘lhmt liad no light to so retain it. lA'eii it siicii unlawful 
retaining hy appellant could. ;ii any way. he consideied as a contiact on tlie p.iit 
of appellei*. still, as said in t* Am. and Rng. lOnc Law.'.MO.'an innocent paity 
defraud(‘d by a guilty one may liavi' ledu'ss as to him ' The hiw is aimed at the 
wrongdoer. Soitwassaid in Stockwell r. >:'tat(‘. !0I Tnd . 1- ‘Tlie geiieial rule 
is that contraets in violation of law aie vmd. lint this rule will not he extended 
and applied to a cas<‘ like this, so as to enable ilit' wi ongdoei to take ad\ anlag(' of 
his own wrong against an iniKMM'nt ])aity.’ It is not shown heie. either m the 
C()in])laint or hy tiie evideiuM*, that the a])])ell(‘e was guilt> <d any \i(»l.ition of the 
atatut<^ in snlTe||^ a part of his wages to he lelaim'd hy the appellant. 

“Tli(' first r<m^n given to show iliat tluM-onrt ened in ov<‘rniling the motion 
for a new tiial is i^ubstantially the same as that urged againsi lh(‘ suthcK'nev of 
tlie complaint: tliat is, tliat, under tla* statute above cited, aiipeihuit had no rigid, 
without appelli'e’s written consent, to make (k'diietioiis fiom bis wages, in oidt-r 
to |■(dmbur8e its(‘lf for can^iven or to be given lo him in ease ot sickiu'ssor acci¬ 
dent. We think we havSTOown this K.-asomiig to he, unsound. Appellant may 
not thus visit its own wrong upon the iiead of appelk'e ApiK'Ilee's evah'iiee 
showed that he workcal for the c()ni]iany 7 yeais: that lu* was lured by oih' Stcin- 
herg, who (Uiiployed and disehargi'd men and dnected them in their work; that 
when the first pay car came along, Sternberg explained the matter of deducting 
monthly umounls from his wages, saying: ‘'Ihe eoinpaiiy's surgt'oiis and physi¬ 
cians would treat me and all inynursing would he done, and that tln-y had Iraim'd 
nurses, and that they could take can' of tin* nuui better at the hospital than any 
man could he taken care of at home. I told him I iie\ er had bi'i'ii sick any, and I 
would ratlu'r not pav the hospital fc<* and run my own chances and take cart? of 
myself. He said, if I worked for the company I would have to pay it. If I didn't 
want to pay it I would liave to (put working for th(‘company. * * Ididnl 

make any ku?k ahrmt it aftm- that, and it was always taken out of my wages.' To 
the same effect was the company's book of rules, which was introduced in (“vi- 
dence. The first rule set out in tlu* book of rules is as follow.s: ‘(1) In order to 
provide a fund for tin* .support of a hospital and the care of the sick and inpired 
employees, a deduction will be made on the jiay rolls from the pay of each employee 
as follows: Where the pay of an (‘iiiployee amounts to $50 or more ])er month a 
lieduction of 50 cents will be made; wnere the pay of an employee amounts to less 
than $50 per month a deduction of 35 c(‘nts will be made. The above dediK-tions 
will he made in all cases where tlie (*mi>loyw is in continuous service or has worlaal 
as in.my as 15 days in such iiioiitli.* We do not think anything further is net'ded 
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to show that appollaiit had asMUjaal an ol)li;'alion tocaTc I'oi in.inn-d niindovcM', 
and that it can not now thrust that ol)li”:ation asah* under tlir |ii<M tliat it nad no 
riij:ht, under the statut<\ to take from the (‘inplojer, w itlmut liis wnttfu etin-^rnl. 
a part of liis wastes, montlily, during Ins 7 yi'ar^' mtn n o, If th*' cojjinany slioiild 
feel tliat. by reason of th<‘ violated statute, it e<mld tii)t < oiivcifiilnuHly carry out 
its juoniise to care for tlii' appollec. thru U tuiolit.af least, in cotiipiiance witli 
tin' dictates of the Sana* !^n)od eonseience, ret uni. with itilii osi. the money wliicli 
It liad so persistently rotamed from his waives. ' 

Ilere the court considers cf'rtain e \ ideiice lieaid nu tin* tn.il, ,nid <•<>licltub's that 
it was sutti<U(‘nt to wai lant tlie .pny in dee id i n:;..is I In‘v did tti.it l)i. 1 liui^ms was 
f^uiltyof iJialpiactice. and tliat the eom])any. tlii<*u,Lfh l)i Moielnnne, its chief 
sur;^i-on. was ncKh^n'iit in lailm_Lj: to n'linoe |)i. JIii,^i;ins .itler leainiiiu’’ "1 his 
liahits and coiiscijnent iin'tticieiicy. ainl th' n continues as follows 

•• Counsel tinally (‘ontended that. e\en if malpiacin eon ttiep.utot Dr l!n>r^ins 
and failure on the ])ai t of Dr. Atorehoiis.' to remo\ e him a (lei h ai mm; ot Ins inetH- 
ciency ai e shown hy the (‘videiice. _\et .i]»)M‘11aiit is not Inihie. lor tlie i eason that 
it IS sin iwn that the hospital system is mana^^cd hy a hoai d of 1 rustees. cmisistiUK' 
of • the vice-pH‘s]dent. tin* ;;eneial m.ma,i;ei. .ind the assist.int s'-cn‘(ar\ of the 
Wabash Railii>ad Coni]>.niy.' ami .ill j^eiimal olli' eis ol the ioail. and niemhei s of 
the executu de]iai tmeiit; .iml .iKi) lie* .nisc the 1 iiiids toi I he sii|)j)< n I ol sindi hos¬ 
pital .syst<-m ale nnule up of dediudioiis 1 1 oin the w.irtes ot the eniplo\ ees oj the 
companv. which 1 iinds. it is s.nd. ai'i* i-onhded t" the ni-ina^eim'iit of said 1 1 usiet's 
We think that. <'\eii from what h.is alieadv .appe.ned liom tlie lecoid.a mm h 
<dosei 1 elation Is shown betw(‘eii tIII' ( omi>.in\ .ind its hosjutal s_\stem than coun¬ 
sel w'ould ha\e Us underst.ind fhoiii the moment the employee lie-ms woi k until 
his treatment in the hos]iit.il on acoiint oi skI^ucss oi .iMident, the hospital 
depai tnienl. as we thud; is shown to lie as elosel \ < oniiected w itli ! he administ ra¬ 
tion and mana,';''ment of the n..(d .is ,in \ of hei dep.n t men t of 1 he com pan \'s busi¬ 
ness I'h erythiii”' is snpei int'ndisl .and diie<t«'d h_\ the <-oniii.in_\, t he hospital 
olhceis acfim; and lejioitim; pieiisely.e- ollicias of dthei <ii\isions of (he com- 
]).iny s allaiis 

'I’he I'Vidence, all considei-ed. shows < leai h that the ])iojiei t v ot 1 lie medical 
depai tnieiit, (|Ulle the same .Is ;lu‘ pi opert \ ot ,111 \ other depai tim nt <>1 the load. 
Is wliollv under tin* contlol and man.t^iemeiit ol tI hm onipaii\ and I h.it ,.ilthon;fh 
the funds foi its siippoit ate di.iw n I loiii the wayes of the eniplo\ ees, tliey are hut 
nominally n. the hands ot the (nislei s naiimd, ami ai e so held by them merely 
for the eon\enienc(‘ aii'l ad\an1.m'' td (lie i ompan\. So far as the trustees ,iet in 
r» lation to s<ieli juoperty, tin _\ art as oflu laN cd the eoiiipan\ The eomitany 
undertook to eai e fi>r its disabled emplovees out of nione_\ s deri Ved I roll! I heir 
ow'ii monthly wamo's.and the plan de\ med tot the luopital <le]).ii tnumt lias been con¬ 
trived as the means ol car I \ in^ out that mid'-i t.ik'in;;. \V li.it e\ cr ilclects may he 
found m 1 li(‘plan adopteil, oi ni tlu* ni.tnnei in wliieh ii h.is heencundncted.it, 
ajrpeais, on the whole, to he a wi-e .iml |u.iise\\orthy umleiiakin;^. II would, 
howevi-r, he a aieat w loiij^Mo jiold Unit ilie ohl];;alioii to c.jmpiy witli the duty 
so assumed h\ 1 lie eomp.iny could he lii;ld 1) I hi list .iside hy l.iyniL; it U]>on (lie 
shoulders of the oilicials w ho. iimiei (he diiecturii oj the < om])any. aie placcil in 
charKc of tliesi'Vei.d hosjutals ami r<•lu■! s\steiu est.ddished hy the < ompany 
itself. Here.as 111 Kailw.iyt’o r Sullnan {III Imh.sd. in N. K., IdS), tlie Hi>pei- 
lant company, haviim' nmlcrl.ikrn to uh' its in.iurcd aii<l su k < mplovces witli 
medical and siirLCU.d assistame, warn liuimd to even me leasoiiahle dili;;ence in 
the selection and refeiitionol itsphysiciansamlothei attendants Tliisieasonahle 
dilii;ence included, of course, tic duty to tsupei vi.se the work of its hosjiitals, and 
to dischar;;c any aiipointi-es who, althou;'h reu'^omihly competent at the time of 
thon* appointment, had, on aeeoimt of the use of intoxicants and narcotics, or for 
other causes, since become incoiiqieteiit. This warn jiattu nlaily the case where 
the iiK:ompeten<‘y of the suriceon iii chief hud becoim- notorinus in the eommumt y, 
so tliat tlie appi'llant's siipoi visinj; ollieials must ha\ e, or at b ast oip^lit to luiva*. 
known it Havin;; found no available error in tlie lecord. the .lud^ment is 
aftiimerl ' 

(I'reitl ]( I, N'l. J.!, Iul\, |S'".I ] 

Cleveland, Cini’INNati, Cuk aoo and St. Loris Rmiavay Co. r. Baker, 1*1 
Fi'deral lii'porter, pa>^e 224.—Aiyiiust Baker, a hraka'inaii in tlie I'mploy of the 
ahove-naiuL'd raihvay eoiniraiiy. wats in.imed while attempting to uncouple two 
movin;; cars, and he alle;^'-d tliat tlie iiijin y wars e:iused by tlie fail me of the eom- 
paiiy to cfiuip its ears witli i;iah irons or liaiid liolds. as reipiiied by ehapti’r ll*G. 
act.s of 181>2-lf:J (act of Conj;ress of March 2, lH!):k 27 Stat...521). He sued the com¬ 
pany for damages and judgment in his favor was rendcied in the United Stales 
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ciirnit cdiirt lor the southern district of Illinois. Tlio railway (.'ompany thon ear¬ 
ned the eas(‘ on writ of error to the United States eircnit court of appeals for the 
seventh cireiut. whieli rendered its decision January J. IHhh, and reversed the 
judi'Tuent of tin' lower <'onrt. 

Tin' inincijial iioint of the decision and Mie reason tln'vefor are ch*arly s('t out in 
the Opinion of the court of apix'als. which was di'livered liy Circuit Judj^e Wood, 
who used tin* followiin; lan^^uai;!' therein. 

•• The substance of the cliar^O' is that the injury was eaiiM'd by the tailure of the 
company to ecjuip its cars used in inlt'rstatt* coniin<'rc(- witli j^rab iions, or band 
liohls, as rc<]uired by the act nf Compress of Mareli t?, |SUJ {:j7 Stat., o.{|). Sirlion 
4 of the act declaiv's it ‘ unlawful forany laihoad company to use any car in inter¬ 
state eommerci' that is not provid('d with sei ure ^^rab lions or hand liolds ni the 
ends and snb's ol’ <*ach ear for eaft'r seeuiity to men in eonplin;< and nneon]>linp^ 
ears.’ The eijxitih section, traiispo.seu to make its ineanin.i^ more clear, jirovides 
tliat an I'lniiloyee mjuied hy acar not properly e(|in]tped, ■ allhou,i;li eontinuiii,!? 
in the employment of such earner utter tin* iinlawl'iil ii.se of such loeonmlivi*, lair, 
or train had been bron^bt to Ins knowled^'-e.' • shall not lie dei'iiied thereby to have 
assumed the risk Ihereliy nceasKuied.' 

" Procei'diiiK on tlie assumption that the defendant in (*i r(»r was aeipiainfed with 
smdi irons and their uses, dnl <u<liiiary jiiinli'iiee leipine liim. when la* observt'd 
tliat the fei'emost of the I'ars. which he was alioiit to uiieonple, was not «' 4 Uipped 
therewith, to ri'tiam from ^^<nn^ between tlu* ears while m motion, or at least to 
take extra precautions a^’ainst danj^er. or was he permitted, nndei the ,ict of Con- 
.!j:ress, to a<'t as if tile irons were tliereV Wi* are of opinion that tins (piestion is 
sul).stantiall> the same as if tlie railroad eompanies vo]unta,nly ami without le;;is- 
lative r<'([UN'ement ha.<l been aceustoim'd to use ^n'ab irons, and eai s without them 
wen* known to he defeetivi*, am) corri'sjiondinj^Iy more daii;j:eroiis to one altempt- 
iiiK to coutile or nncoiTjile tin‘in. The meaiiin;^ of tlu' art is that, by remaimn.irin 
las eni])]()yment. the servant does not assume the risks '(eiierallv in(.i<lent lo the 
absenci' of such lions, Imt not that in a pa.iiieiilar ease* of voluntary aclioii, with 
full knowle<l;.(e ol the situation, tin* chul.ictei of tin'act is not to be determined 
aceordim; to all The tacts and eiicninstanei's. Tlie known absence of tlu* ^rab 
irons was a eircum.stanee in this ea.se wbieli tb(' jury should have been directed to 
considiT in determniin;( whetlu*! the di'femlant in error was ;.cnilty of eontiiliutoiy 
iu‘^di;,mnce, orinlemled to assume th«‘ imkof the at!emj)t to uncouple. Ai'ontrary 
construction of tin* act would peimit a. brakeman to take (lie risk of couidini; or 
uncoupling eaisiiot suiiplied with band hohl.s under circomsta rices of extreme and 
well-understood dan^oa-, Avith tla* con.si'ions ]nii]H)se of hohiiiii; the com]iuny 
responsible for the result. Tlie jud;^''ment is re\ei-sed. with direction to i^raiit a 
now trial.'’ 

I I’tolll n h Nn i, ,luh . IS'.l't ) 

Drnvku .\ni) Rio (iImndu K\iluo.U) (’<> r. SiPKs. 5.7 Pacitie Reporter, pa}?o 
lOtKh—Action was bron^dit liy Hattie Si])es a^.iiiisj tlie above-named railroa<l 
comiiaiiy to reeovi'r dama^ms for tli<* diaitb ot Ikt husband, who was kilh'd at 
nighttime by the derailinj^ of an eii;,one uiion which he was employed by the 
railroad company in the capacity of fireman. The proximate caii.si'nf llK'a<Ti- 
dent was tlie absence ot a re<l li.ixlit, in thecupola of the calioose of a frei^dit train 
which it was the duty of the conductor to liave placed there. Tin* freiy:ht train 
stood on a side track and the swib-h in front of it was open. Tlu* deci-asi'd was 
emploAcd on the eiij^ine of a ])assenj^er tram whii'h was approaching,'', and which, 
had the red li^dit been displayed in the cupola of tho caboose of the freif'ht train, 
would have stopped. As .said h^ht was not ilisphiyi'd, thiou^j;]! the iiCLjbuence of 
the conductor ot tlie frei^dit train. The pa.s.senger tiain kept on and was derailed 
by the open switch. The defendant company clainn'd that the negligence of said 
conductor, which was tlu' proximate causi* of the accident, was the negligence of 
a fellow-servant of tlie deceased, and tliat, therefore, the company was not liable 
The plaintiff claimed that it was the duty of tho company to furnish said i-ml 
light, and that it could not delegate this duty to an eiiifiloyee so as to e.seape 
liability tor injurii's resulting irom failure to perform said duty. This view was 
the one taki'ii by the district court of Arapalioe (’oiinty, Colo., where tlie case was 
heard, and a jmlgment was rendered in favor of the plaintitf. The company 
appealed the case to the supreme court of the ytate, which rendered its decision 
January 1), and sustained the decision of tho lower court. 

Judge (Tabbert delivereil the oiniiioii of the siijireme court, and in tlu* couise 
of the same used the following language: 

It IS the duty of an employer to make reasonable efforts to key) machinery and 
apj.ili.uicc'' his employees m suitable condition for use. This is one of the 
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fliitios wliirh ho is bound to porforni. and (‘an lu^t ln' ihdo-^ab'd so as to oxonoralo 
Inin from lialnlity to an oinploytsMvho is injured liy t)io of a coom- 

jiloyoo. cliarj^ed witli lh«> ])erforinan(‘(‘ of sueli duty, in failiiiy lo do so: for the 
♦‘ini>loyt‘f* so cjiar^'t d is iho represtuitativc of the eniplojei and not a costu’vant 
willi llic one who suslaiiis an injury by the iie:;li^'ent pert'onnaiic*' of such duty, 
and Die act or omission of the emidoyec' in tins ii'spect is that of tin* employer, 
lM(‘s]nrtive of tliei^iade ot tile em\tlo\ee whos(‘ neKdlice'nc<‘ cailse<] Di(‘ injury. 
Il tln' n(*j;liLienee of the master is Die jiroxunate cause ot an injury loan employi'iu 
be IS not relieved from n'sponsilulitv because llu' ne^difxeiice of acocmidoy«‘e con- 
11 ilnib'tl to such injury " 

Tiu' jml;;e then s]iola‘ of the nsl Iniht which slioubl ha\ e beiui dis]>layed on tin* 
Irei^iht ti.im. and continue*! in th«‘ lollowin;; wairds: 

“This was one <»! the apiihances winch the conn»any was bound to furnish for 
Use upon its fuu^lit trams It di'leunite*! Dus duty t‘> tlie *'mploy*‘(‘s usiiik^ such 
lij^ht Tliey wer<‘ veipiiii'd to keep it in ,;.c""d order and n‘ail> for use; and Dieir 
failure to do so. oi ask lor or obtain allothei'. diinnj' th*' time tin* re^oilar one 
was ]i*‘in,:^^ repair*'*!, was the act of .ij'pellant, in so fai as olliei *'m]>loyees mit'ht 
))e affected by sueli nei,d<'c1. 'file jml^qm'ui of the district couit is atlimie*!." 

[1 rniii I! 1, No .Inlv, ivri ] 

Trox'I.KK c. So|ariiri{\ Kmlww SoiiDu'astcrn Report**!-, pa^e TmO— 

On March‘Jl, is'!», the sn]n*-nie eoiii t of Not Di ('.indina reiulert'd a ih'cismn in 
tin* ahove-eiititl*'*! eas** to the elb'ct Diaf til*' lad 111 *' *>[ a lailmad t*) iis*‘ automatic 
coii]tl*'rs in ;;eii*'ial ns(‘ on its tiei^^lil *-aj-s is neii:li;^cii*-i' per se. Action has lH‘(‘n 
hj-oiiLrlit hy S 11 Tio.\l*'i a;;ainsl th*'aho\i‘-namcd I'ailw.iy *'*unpany to recover 
dama:;-*‘s tor mjuiies leei-ive*! h\ him while m its *‘mii]oy. In Di*‘ sujx'rmr court 
of (Jnilfoi*! ('ounly. N 0 , a jiid.aiiK'nt. was n n*lcrc*l in his favor, and tlie *l<'f*‘n(l- 
ant company a]*peah'*] 

In Its o])i)iioii. alliimum tli*' jmlaunent of tliC'snp*Ti*U’c*mrt and d<*]iv*'re*i hy 
.Til*Re tdaik. fhe siipu'iii*' * oiu i used the foliowni}^ laimuaj'*': 

“The plaintitT was injnied in attomtitiiift to coiitde ears of th** defiuidant on 
winch then- weie no antoin.itK cai *-oiipleis. hut m Inui llieH'of sk*'let*>u draw- 
hi'atls of un*'i[ual li**mht Th** I'oint h.'low h'-ld tliat Di*-ahsi'ii*'** ol aut*>niatic 
c<>u]ih‘rs in RC'i'i'ral use was ne;;lm''n<-'‘ jier s*‘. and refuse*! to suhnnt, an issim 
wl" Dier till' injiiiy w.is not e.-ius*'*! Iiy Di*' ne^d];C*‘nc*‘of a fellow'-si'rvant, and 
refi.'-ed t*> msinict t lu' jury, as ])ray*'d. (h:it Di*' plaintiff was t^uilly of coiitnhu- 
t.orv iie:;li;;*'ne*' if he « ouh1. hy piopei care. lia\ *■ t-oilph‘d the ears by liaiid With¬ 
out a.eci*leul 

“ 'rii*' ilnty to furni.sh jUMj'er and s;ife ap]»h.ine*'s is that *»f th*' (auninon ma.ster, 
and mjniy <’ausi‘d hy tluii ahs('Uee < aii not h*'attiihiit*'*! t*) the iK'^ili;^*'!!*-*'of a 
f«d!ow-s(‘ivant It lias lii-eii heri'tolorehehl m Or*'*‘nleer Railwavtjo. (l:i2N.(’., 
!)77. oi) S, K , 115) (Di'jjarlment of laih-u'Ihilletui. N*i. IH, paj^e 7dH) tiiat failure 
of a railh'ad compauv to <'(imit Us tiemiif cais with ino*leru self-couplnm diwices 
IS iiei^lmn'iiee per s*', * oiilinuin^ up to the tune ol an injury sustaini**! by an 
eniplo\<'e in *'*)U]>lint^ cais fiy haml. an*l reinliTs tin* *'*impaiiy liabh*. whether 
such (‘inphive*' was ne;(lip'nt iii tlie iii.iiiii*'! ot inakiim the e*)uphim or n*it The 
sum*' riiliim lias been jneviously mad*' as to th*' duty *)f I nrnishini^ automatic car 
cou])lers on the passen^u'r trains in Mii.''*>n r Railroa*! (.'<> {|h‘» 2) (111 N. (t..4S2, 
Ih S. hi, Wliere th*‘ mmim'i-n*-** of Dn* *ief*‘n*laiit is a contiiiuin;^ mmlm'*nce 

(as the failur*' t*) tnrnisb saJ*' ap])liane<'s in t^mni'ral use, when the use *)f such 
apjdiance wouhl hav** prevent*'*! Di** jiossiiulitv *>t the injury), Di**re can be no 
c**utnbntory n(*^lij;''nee whi«-li will discbaime th*' master's liability. 

“The failur*' to iirovidc m'ces.sary aiipbances is the causa causans. Th*‘ 
defendant, Iiowcver. frankly asks us to r*'eonsi*lei uu*I overrule Greeiih.'e's case. 
The case was th** (*xpression of n** new doi tnm*, hut Di** atlirmatiouof one a.-^ old 
as Du^ law and founded on the .souiah st pnnciph's of justie** and rea.son. to wit: 
Tliat when safe ajipliaiices liave h*'en mvi iited. tesb'd, and have coino into ^mn- 
*'ral use, it is iie^^lmence jier s*^ fm- the masler t*> expos** his servant to tin* liazard 
of life or limb from antiijuat*'*! and *lefecliv** appliances which have h»*cn t^en- 
erally discarded hy the mt»'ll];;<'ncean<l humanity *»f otlnu*employers. This must 
1)** so if masters owt* any duties to tli<*ir *'mi)lov*‘(*s Hndunl(.‘ssec<*noiny of expend¬ 
itures *jn the jiart of th** railioa*! mammu-meiit is to h*Mle*uiied .superior to the 
conservation of the lives and limbs of those emjdoyed in tbeir operation. 

•* As these appliances have l)****n ])a1<*nl**d and mor*-or h-ss in us** for over dn 
years, it should not have required anact*»f (.’on^''re.sH to enforce their universal 
adoption. Failure to adcqit th(‘in, afti'r henm •'-'o lon^*- and widely known and used, 
was uegiigeuce in the defendant upon the principles of the common law. The 
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of ('ouK^roHs imposing a p»‘nalty for failure to add the appliances after January 
1, IHDH. in nowise affected the right of any employee to recover for damages sus¬ 
tained hy tln.‘ negligema* of any railroad company to attach them. The action of 
tin'Interstate Commerce (’ommission in extending the date at which such act 
slioidd come into fore<‘ (hy virtue ol authority given in the act) could not set 
a.side tl)e ]>nnci]d<'of law. that failure to adopt such appliances was negligence 
jier se. nor have any other elfect than to postpone the date at which the United 
Stall's (loveninu'nt would impo.'^e the ])re.scribed penalty upon all railroads 
engaged in int(Tstat<‘ comiiK'rce failing to eijuip all their cars with automatic 
(onplers- a pc'ualty winch is imiiosed irvi'spective of whether any accidents occur 
from such failure or not. 

“ We cau not ri'versi' onr ruling iu (Greenlee’s case, and it is negligence per se 
in any railroad company to cause one of its ('inployees to risk his life or linih in 
making conplings which can he madi' automatically without risk. No error.” 

[Kinin II L Ni> 2i'i, January, J’JOO I 

Tkxas Midland Ra't.uoad v. Taa'I.ou, .VI Southwestern Reporter, page .303.— 
Suit was brought hy Eh/.a L. Taylor to recover damages for the deatli of her 
husband, one John W. Taylor, caused, as alleged, hy the negligemaMif the defend¬ 
ant company above name<l, in whose employ asa locomotive finanan Taylor was 
wIh'u killed. The evidenci' sliowe<l that Taylor Avas leaning out of the luib of his 
engine whih' the train was running over a certain tiack, trestle, and bridge, and 
that while tlins engaged he was struck by a part of the bridge and killed. In 
the distriid. court of Hnut (’oiinty. Tex., a 3 udgnicnt was rendered in favor 
of the ]ilainlilf, and the defendant eouqiuny ap]>ealed tlu' ease to tlu* court of civil 
apiieals of the State, which leinlered its decision May 13. 181)0. and affirmed the 
jndgmi'nt of the lowi'r court. TIk' company llu'n upplii'd to the supreme court 
for a writ of error, but such action was refused. 

Tile opinion of the court of civil appeals was delivered by Chief Justice Finley, 
and the followung is taken tln'icfrom: 

“Woliave (uiicfully considered the evidiuici'as contained in the statement ot 
facts and annonnc(' thes(‘ conclusions of fact as authorized therefrom: (1) Tin* 
bridge and track wen^ defective in eoiistruction, and not in a prop('r state of 
repair, and this constituted iiegligenci' on the part of th('company and caused 
the death of John W. Taylor, who was the liusband of appellee; (3) the facts 
do not show that the di'ccased husband was guilty of contributory negligence; 
(3) the evidence .pistified the tindiiig of the .piry, and we conclude that the 
decea.sed did not know of the defective condition of the biidge and track: (4) 
the deceased Avas at liis post of duty at the time he received the fatal injury 
through the neglig('iic<' ot Ins (‘injdoyi'r.” 

Ap]>lying tamiliar principles of law to the foregoing facts, the husband of 
appellee, without fault or negligence on his part, liaving received injuries result¬ 
ing in his death caused by the negligi'nce of aji^iellant. aiipellee Avas entitled to 
recover such jK'i-uniary damage as she suffered from the death of her husband. 
We find no error in the judgment, and it is therefore affirmed. 

[From n L No 2('>, JiUinary, 1000 ] 

OiLr.iN V. Fatten and Siieraian Railroad Company, 44 Atlantic Reporter, 
page This was an action on the case bronglit in the .supreme judicial court 
of Maim* against tln^ above-named railroad company to recover damages for pi'r- 
Honal injuries sustaineil by the plaintilf while employed as a brakeman upon the 
track of the di'fendant com|)any at Sherman Junchon. The plaintiff alleged that 
in attempting to take certain (‘ars situated at said junction upon the line of acon- 
necting railroad, and wliile nnconpling cars, having imlled the pin, the train .still 
moving, he tried to step out from iK'tAveen the cars and in so doing caught his 
left foot in the flare of the main rail and a guard rail, whicli was not filled or 
blocked, and received an injury to tlie foot which necessitated the amputation of 
a large portion of it. The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, and the 
defendant filed a general motion for a ncAV trial, Avliich was granted in a decision 
rendered June 3, 18!)9. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Judge Emery, and the syllabus of 
the same', wliich is marked “ official.” is in the following AA'ords: 

“ 1. St. 1889, c. 31(), recpiiring eaxdi railroad company to fill or block the frogs 
and guard rails on its track before January 1, 1890, does not require a railroad 
company, organized and constructing its railroad after that date, to fill or block 
its frogs and guard rails liefore alloAving trains to be operated over its tracks, 
yucli company is entitled to a reasonable time for compliance Avith that statute. 
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“ 2. A brak(‘inaii who lias worked as section man and hrakeman for two jMars 
on a lailroad wlicrc; (ln> fro^s and j^nard rails were not tilled or blocked must bo 
presumed to appreciate tlie dangiT of getting his fitot caught in sindi frogs and 
guard raiK wlnb' stepping about and over tluau. 

d Snell a hrakeman. liaving occasion to work as hrakeman on the trains of his 
enijikwer wliib‘ passmgjnvi'r another railroad just constructed (since January 1, 
IH!)0).<-an not n/^,tnilya''sunie that the frogsand gnar<l rails ot the new railroad 
are filled or blocked, and hence dismiss all thought of tlunn from Ins mind. 

••1 If siicli hrulnnaan. under such cnvums(an<-es. (‘ontinues to work witliout 
reipiinnu tlie frogs lud guard iails to he filled or blocked, lie miisf ln‘ lield to have 
waived till- right andVo ha\ e :issiime<l tlie risk of injury from stepping into them. 

“d. For such a hrakeman. under sueli cii<’nmstanc(‘s,t<t move about overfrogs 
and swilelicM while eoiipling and uiiconpliiig <-ars, even in ni(»ving trains, without 
taking any tlionglit of tin* frog-' and guard rails or as fo wltere In* may he stej)- 
pmg. is negligence on his ])art i-on1iihntmg to tin* eatelinig his foot in tliein.*’ 

( |i I, Vc. Ituilllirv , I'MH) ] 

Pool. c. SouTHKUN PaciI'Ic (.'omcanv. .")S Pacific Ih'porter. pag<‘ d'^fl.—In the 
district court of Wehei (’oiinty. I’fali. a judgmmit was rendered in favor of the 
lihnniilf in a suit Inonglit 1)V Malola Pool, administraf nx of Jo.sejili Pool, again.st 
lli(‘ al)()ve-named conipaiiy fo recover damag(‘s for flie death ot said Josepli Pool, 
caused, as alleged, by the negligence of file defendant comp;iny and its smwants 
wliih'tile deceased, as an emjiloyce under the direction of file defendant, was 
engaged in repairing a cut. The defendant eom]>any afipealisl the cas(* to the 
supreme eonit of the State, which rendered ifs decision July d, IHfi'.l, and aflirmed 
tile .ludgnnmt of the lower coiiit. 

The o]nnion of the sipu'enie court was delivered by Judge Ba.skiu, and the syl¬ 
labus of tlie saiiK'. which was [ncp.ired Ity file court, suflicieiitly sliows the facts 
and decision in the case and reads m part as follows: 

‘*2 Uiidm-file I n!e that file contiai-t of emi»loyment imjioses upon the muster 
file imiilied obligation not fo (‘VjHwe the seivant to dangers whici) tlie master, by 
the exeicise of reasonable eafe, '■k.H. and pi iidence, eoiild avert. <‘vid<‘nee which 
shows that deceased, a, car repaiier, was directed to rejiair a ear standing on a 
ti.K-k other than a repair tr.uk; that he wmit under the ear for the imi'iiose of 
making repairs .is diiected. tliat no d.iiigei flag was iilaced on the car being 
lep.nied: and that, wliile tin* deceased was so employed, an engine and caboose, 
under the direction of K,.1]ic tojcman of the switclinien in the tram department, 
who had actual knowleilge of deceased's position under lliu car. were liackiMl 
against the car, resulting in the mpii y and death of the deceased, eli'arly shows 
that defendant did not propeily di'-chaige llic duties which he ow<*d to the 
deceased under the conti.icl of employment and was guilty ot gros.s neg]igen<*e. 

“d. Among the implied dutu s imposi'd hv the eontrai-t of employment upon 
the master arc that lie shall piovide lensonaide and suitable means and ap]»li- 
ances to eii.able the si'ivaiit to do his work as safely as the iiazard incident to the 
emjdoymcnr will permit, and that he will jiiovide a suitable and reasonahli' safe 
plaei' for doing the woik to he ])erformed by tla^ servant, 

••‘f. Tlie master e.in not oeape liability for injnrn's inflicted upon Ins servant for 
a negligent diseharge ot the^e duties by intru.sting their performanci* to another. 
These duties are peisoiial duties of the niaster, wliudi can in no way he delegated 
so as to iclieve him Itom responsibility. A tailure to iH'rform tliese duties, or 
any negligence in their pi'i'tormanee. is tin* negligence of the master, for wliicli 
he is liable Such negligence is not a hazard necessarily attendant upon the occu¬ 
pation of the seivant. nor is it one which lie. in legal contemplation, is iircsumcd 
to risk in the servK'c of the master. 

When tile nature of the hu.sinesfl is such as to reipiire it. the law imposes 
upon the master thi* duty of making ami ])romulgatiiig .siiituhle rules to promote 
the safety of his employees. 

d. When tin* nature of the einployimmt of car ri'pairer is so hazardous as the 
1 ‘vidence lierem disclosed, the duty is imposed upon the master of making and 
proinnlgatmg a ruh* reipiinng the jilacing of danger flags upon cars when repair- 
(‘I s are under them, and forbidding aiiy.coupling to be done by a locomotive while 
they are so engaged. 

“7. A laborer in the car .shops of a railroad corporation and the foreman of the 
switchmen in the train d<*partment are not hdlow-servants. 

“8. Even if the injury complained of was directly caused by the act of a fellow- 
servant, if the chances of its occurrence would have lieeii greatly less if the 
defendant had faithfully performed the duties it owed deceased, and its negli¬ 
gence in this regard contributed to the injury, the defendant is liable. 
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“9. It is only when the neglijyence of the plaintiff clearly appears from the 
evi(len<t<^ that a trial court is justified in withdrawing the (question of contributory 
TH'^diKciu^e fi-oiii tli(( jury; and, where the place where the deceased was ordered 
to Work was not TUM essaidly or inherently dangerous, he liad a ri^tht to presume 
that he would not iMM'xposed to unnocessary danger, and tliat defendant had used 
propi*r can* to riaidcr the place when; he was to work reasonably safe, and tin* 
lact that he, in olxslience to the order of the foreman in char^'c of lepairs, wiait 
to work under the car, beneath wliicli lie was fatally injured, does n<;t establish 
contributory nejtli;;ence." 


fFrom B L. No. 11'., Novi'iiiBcr, IS't'i ] 

Smith v . St. Louis and San Fimncisco Raiiavay (’omuany f.t al., 53 South¬ 
western lleporter, paK'* dTH. -Suit was hroii^^lit a;tainst tlie above-nanuMl railway 
company and its receivers liy William II. Smith, a locomotive tireman, lo r(‘cover 
daniay:es tor injun(;s incurred hy him while in tin; eni]>loy of said eomiiany. lu 
tlu' I'inniit court of Newton (.loiinty, I\Io.. a. judjtiiieiit was rendered in his favor 
and the delemlant company appealed tie' case to the snjneme eoiiit nf tlie State, 
which rendeied its d(‘cisi()n July 13. and reveised th<‘ decision of the lower 
court. The ^u-ouiids of said lover.sal were vaiioiis. but the most imjiortaut point 
decided was that an action aj^anist a railroad l•ompany. acmuin^ before the 
appointment of receiiers. can not he maintained aj^ain.sl the receivers without 
first obtaiiiiug consent of the <‘(mrt appointing such Te(>eivers. 

dudj;e Marshall, wlio delivered tie* opinion ot the supreiru' court, spoke as fol¬ 
lows upon tin* above point 

“ This proeeeduiK aj^ainst the receivers aiipointed hy the circuit t;ourt of the 
Unit{*d States for tin* eastern <li.stnct of Missouri is without any i>ermission or 
authority from that eoiirt.ainl heiic(‘ can not 1 h* inaintaiued. Tlie cause of ai;tion 
did iiot arisi; or aeerue while tin* reeei\eis wt‘r<* in eharj 2 ;e and conducting the 
business, and. therefon-. the plaintiff does not come within the [irovisions of tin* 
act of March 3, |Bm 7 (31 Stat..p. .>51). providin;; that a receiver may be sued 
without the jirevious leave of the com t in respect of any act or tran.saction of his 
in carrying on the business. 

‘‘The accident complained of occurred on the 30th of OetolxT, IH'.Kk and the 
receivers were not appoiutisl until December 30. lso:{. Receivc'cs ai e officers of 
court to hold and inaiuip* pro])(‘rty whicli is in the re^nstry of the (;ourt, and per¬ 
sons havintt any claim to juoiiert.v .mi situatrd must snhniit their claims to tin; 
court that has obtained .iiiii.sdiction ovei the les. and the court will not permit 
its officers to be sued lu any oMut Inliunal witinmt its consent. This is not only 
a law of comity amom; courts, but it is a jurisdictional in*cessity, for it is mani¬ 
fest that 3 courts could not. a^;t]n^ soparately, successfully maiiajte tlie property 
or liarmoiiioiLsly distnhuli* it 

“The petition dot's not avei that the (‘on.sent or the permission of the CJnited 
States (dreuit court to sue its reei'ivers was a.skt'd or obtained before this action 
wa.s heKun. and there is a total lack of any (‘vidt'inx* of such stt'ps liavinp; been 
taken. The action can not. therefore, he maintained, and the judjtnn'ut ajtainst 
the receivers, or, as anieiide<l. that the jinVoneiit against the eompany be certified 
to the receivers, is reversed.” 

[From B L No 2i., JumDiry, 1900] 

Nauramoue V . Clevel.'VNI), Cincinnati. Chicaco and St. Louis Ry, Co.. Oti 
Federal Reporter, pag(* 3!)H —Tliis action w.as hrouglit in the Uniti'il States circuit 
court for the western division ot the southern ilistrict of Oliio to i*ecover damages 
for personal injuries sustained hy tin* plaintiff, one Nairaniore, while in the 
employ of the defendant (“ompany as a switehnian in its railroad yards at Cincin¬ 
nati. Ohio. While the plaintiff wasattemiiting to couple two freightcars hisfoot 
was cauglit in an unblocked guard rail, and m liis effort to extricate it his right 
hand wa.s crushed between th<* drawheads of tlie cars and injured so badly as to 
require amiiutatioii. Plaintiff had bei'ii in the defendants einploy for 7 months. 
He had 9 years experience as a railroad man. There were a great many guard 
rails and switches in the yard where lu* worked. With the exception of a few, 
where experimental blocks were used, tlie company did not use blocks in either 
its guard rails or switches, Tlu* plaintiff relied on the statute of Ohio, passed 
March 23,188H. being si'ctions 9 H 33 and 9833 of the Revised Statutes, seventh 
edition. The sections read us follows- 

p Section 9833. Every railroad (‘oqjoration operating a railroad or part of a 
railroad in this State, shall, before tlu* Hist day of October, in the year eighteen 
hundred and eiglity-eight, adjust, fill, or block the frogs, switches, and guard rails 
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on its track, with tlio exception of j;nar<l raiK on hruli^cs Mias lo prevent tlie feet 
of its employees from bein;' can^^lit tluTeiii The wan k shall he «lon(‘ to the satis¬ 
faction of the railroad commissioner. 

“ Sk(’tI(>.\ Any railroml r‘i>r]ioration to eeniply witli the jirovisions 

ot this act .shall he pnni.slied 1)\ a line oi nut less ihaiiont' hninlre*! dollars nor 
mole tlian one thousand ilollars 

The defendant company was operatin'; the i ailroad at the lime nf the ])assat;e 
of the act and had liemi (“ontinuously ojieialiii;; it since, t'pon theahovesl|o^\•ln^^ 
at the close of tlie ‘Videiici'. thei-ourt diieeted the inr\ to leturii a \erdict for the 
defendant eonipimy on the f^iound. tliat as llie l.uhiie ef i he eeinpanv To block its 
•swi tidies was obvious, the jilainlitf must be held, no| withstand mu tlie stat ute. to 
have assumed the risk of in.piry tlierefinm. and su< h a vi-idul li.i\ mu been leii- 
dered. .indumeiit for the company was mlen'd tlieirmi. The ]ilamtiir then 
appealed the ease to tlie United Slates circuit con: t ef a]i])cals foi the.sixth circuit, 
vsdindi rendered its dcmsioii July .'i, ami reversed the iiidunieiit of the lowei 
court. 

The opinion of the court W'as deli\end In .Induce Taft, who, in Ute < ourse of tin* 
same, used the followm.u lanuoia.ue. 

“ Ill the absence Ilf the slaTUte. and 11)1011 l•omm(ln•law )irim‘iples, we ha\eno 
doubt that in tins i ase the pl.unlill' w<iiild lie held to liave a'^simied tlie risk ol the 
absence of hlocdcs 111 the unanl lails and switches et the deleiidaiif Ills denial 
ofknowledue of liic fact tliat tlie pailimilar u'latd rail can,siiiu tlie in.piiy was 
unhloi'ki'd is entirely imniatei nil In such a case I lie aullioi ities leave no don hi 
that tlie sei vant assumes the iisk ol (he absence nf the hhx'ks. and the emi»loyer 
can not he idiarucd witli aetionahle neuliuem e (nwaid liim. 

“ The sole question 111 the ease is whelhei t ii(‘ st.il ute leqinnnu defemhint rail¬ 
way. on penalty ol a fine, to block its u'nani rails and Inius. idianues (lie 1 nle nf 
liability of tlu' defendant and relieves the |)lamliir liom the elVect of ilie assiim))- 
tioii of risk which Would otherwise he imidieil auaiiist liim We have already 
had occasion to considei m a more or less direi f way the elTect, of the statute. 
Ill the.se cases W'e held that tliid’aiiiiie mi the pail, ol a lailway conqianv tocom- 
ply w'lth tile sfiitule was iieuliu»‘Ti''c per se A Iui 1 her eonsnleralion ol the .stat¬ 
ute contirms our \iew. The intention <*[ tin' leuislafnie of Ohio was to [irotect 
tlie employees of railroads from mjuty li om a vei y 1 1 eipieiif, source <if ilaiiuer by 
eompellint; the lajlwav coinp.imes to ado|>l a well-known safety devne. It was 
pa-.sed in pUlstiaiK’e ot tll(‘ )ioIire Jiowel ol tlie Sl.ile. aiid it expressly provided, as 
on-- inode nf euforcinu it, tor a erimiiial pms. eutioii ot the dehiiqiient comjianies. 
The expression of one mode of eiiforcinu it did not exclude the o)ieratloTi of 
another, ami in many res)K'('ts mme elh* aeioiis. nie.iiis of comiiellinx eoiiiidiance 
xvith its feims, to wit. the iiuht ot civil action auaiiisl a delinquent railway com¬ 
pany by one of tlic class s<'uuht to lie [iinteetcd hytlic statute for injury caused 
hyafailuie to comply with its reqimeiiients. Unle.ss it is to he inferred from 
the whole purview of the .let that it was tlie leuislatne mteiifion that the only 
remedy for hreaeli of tlu‘ statutory duty imi>o.sed slimild he the iiroceeding by 
tine, it follow's that u))oii proof of a breach of iliat duty by the raihv.iy <-nm])any, 
and injury tlu'ivhy oreasioiied fo the enqiloyee. a cans*' of aidioii is established. 
In tills case theie can he no doubt that the a<'t was jiassed to .seeuie piotirtioii 
and a newly defined iiudit to the eiiqdoyee. To confim' the remedy to a criminal 
proceeding in which the fine to he iiiiiiommI mi eon\ietion w'us not even jiayahle fo 
the injureil employee or to one eonqilaininu’. wmild make the law not mmdi more 
than a dead letter. 

“ Does a knowdedge on tlie part of tlx-enqiloyee that tlnwomiiany is violatint; 
the statute and his eontinuanee m tlie ser\iee thereafter witlioul complaint, con¬ 
stitute such an assumption of the ri.sk as to juevent recovery'.'' Assiinqition of 
risk is a term ot the contract of employment, exju-ess or iiiqdieil from the cin uni- 
stances of the employment, by wliieli the servant ay^rees that dan^mrs of injury 
olmonsly incident to the discharge of the sei vanfs duty shall he at the servant s 
risk. In such (uses the accpiiescence of the servant in the c.ondnct of the master 
does not defeat a right of iiction on the grouml that the servant causes or eontrih- 
iitcs to cause the injury to liimsi.df; hut the emreet statement is that no right of 
action arises m favor of the sei vant at all, for under the terms of theenqdoynumt 
the master violati‘S no legal duty to tlie sei vant in failing to protect him from 
dangers the nsk of .which he agreed, expressly or impliedly, to jissume. Thc! 
master is not, therefore, guilty of aetionahle negligence tow'ard the servant. 
This is the most reasonable explanation of the doctrine of a.ssumption of risk. 

“If, then, the dexitrine of the as.siimption of risk rests really upon contract, 
the only (juestion remaining is w'hether the courts will entoree or recognize as 
against a servant an agreement, express or implied on liis part, to waive the per- 
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fornianco of a Htatntory duty of the master imposed for th*e protection of tlu* serv¬ 
ant and in the interest of the public, and enforceable by (criminal iirosecution 
W(‘ do not think they will. To do so would be to nullify the objeid of ttie stat¬ 
ute. Th<' onlyf^roiuid for passinj< such a statute is found in the iiHMiuably of 
terms upon which the railway company and its servants d<*al in n'gard to t!ie 
dangers of their employment. The manifest legi.slative purpose was toprojerf 
tlm servant by positivM'law. because be laid not previously shown liimself <-apa- 
ble of protecting liimself by contraei; and it would entirely defeat this pnrjmse 
thus to ]>ermit the servant ■ to eontraei the master out’ of the statute. 

“Judgment reversc'd, at costs of the ihd'imdant, with directions to ord(‘r a luw 
trial." 

[Krotn I! I, No C7, M.iruli I'HH) ] 

Galveston, Houston .vnd S.\n Antonio Ry. Co. r. Huohes f.t ux., 54 South¬ 
western Reporter, i»age 21)4.—Edwaid P. Iluglies and wife broiiglit suit in the 
district court of El J’aso (’onnty, Tex., to recover damages for the death of tlieir 
son, W. K. Hughes, who was killed whih* in the employment of th(‘ a]M)V(‘-nani(‘d 
railroad company. A pidgment was rendered for the plaintiffs, and theconi])aiiy 
appeah'd the case to the court of civil a]i])ealN of the State, whieli rendered its 
decision November 1, Issit). and affirmed the d(‘eision o( the di.stricd. court. 

The opinion was delivered by Judge Fly, and fnuii the same the following, suf¬ 
ficiently .stating tile facts in tiu' easi*, is (pioted: 

The d(‘ceased. an inex])eneneed young man. whose inexperience was known 
to appellant, applied for and obtained fiom appidlant employment in its switch 
yard in El Paso. About 2 lioiirs after liis emiiloyiuent dee(“as(‘d, whih'piuform- 
ing the duties incumbent upon him, got bis toot fa.stem'd in an unblocked frog and 
was run over and crushed in such a manner by ajipellanfs cars tliat he died. 

“ The testimony clearly demonstrated that deceasi'd had been in the employ ot 
appellant about 2 hours at the tune of Ins deatli: tliat lie was inexperienced and 
unaccpiainted with the dangers of Ins employment, and that appellant knew of 
liis inexp(*rienc(‘. The ruh* is; 

“‘If there are any dangers, either latent, or patent, of w]n(4i the master lias 
knowledge, eitlnu- actual or jiresuined, which the miiployee, (‘ither from his youth. 
in<!xperience, want of skill,or otlier eausi'.does not, or is presumed not to. under¬ 
stand or compreln'iid, tlnw must be made known to him by the ma.st(‘r. and this 
duty of the maspT is the same as to the machinery or a]H)lian(;(‘s used or to bi* 
used by him. It is presumed that the master,or the person placed in charge of a 
hazardous lousiness or department thereof, is familiar with tin' dangers, latent or 
patent, ordinarily accompanying tin* bu.siness winch he has in <;harge. The ohli- 
gation is not discharged by informing the servant gi'iierally that the service in 
whi(‘h he is engaged is dangerous, and more ('sjieeially is this so wlieu tlm servant 
is a person who lU'ither by experii'iice nor by I'ducation lias, or would he likely 
to have, any knowledge of the ])eril.s of the business, ('ither lattmt or patent. In 
sucli case the servant should he informed not only that tlie service is dangemus, 
hut of the perils of a iiartiiuilar place and th<‘ i>hrtieular or peculiar dangeis that 
attend the service, if any.’ (Bailey, Mast. Liab., pages 111, 112.) 

“ Ordinarily a ]>erson who acci'pts emidoyment from aiiotiier assumes all ordi¬ 
nary risks iiundent thereto and can not re-cover for in.iiiries n'.sulting tb(‘r(’from: 
and doubtles.s. in the absence of knowledge on tlie part of tlie einploy<‘r of an 
applicant for employment coming within tin* ('xc('ptions furnished by y(inth, 
im^xperienee, or want of skill, the employer could assunu' that lie was not within 
tlie e.\e(rptions, and would not be under obligations to warn him of the dangers 
incident to his employment; but in thi.scase appellant knewdi'ceasedwasinex- 
perienci'd, and its yard master recognized the nec('SMt.v of instructing him as to 
tlu^ work, but for some reason failed to do it. 

•• It was in proof.and we find, that unblocked frogsand guard rails arc danger¬ 
ous to piirsons working in switch yards, and that this was unknown to decea.si'd 
and was known to appellant, but it gave no warning to (h'ceased, although it 
knew him to be inexperienced. The evidence was sufficient toe.stahhshm'gligenee 
on the part of appellant, and that decreased was not guilty of contributory iK'g- 
ligence." 

[From H. h No 27, Murcli, I'.NKi ] 

Norfolk ani> Western Raiiavay Company v . Stevens. ;U Southeastern 
Reporter, page 525.—Action was brought in tin' hustings court of Roanoke, Va., 
by Charles R. Stevens, administrator of the estate of Jo.seidi Stevens, deceased, to 
recover damages from the ahove-naim'd railroad (tomjiany for the d('ath of said 
Stevens while in its employ as a locomotive tireman, caused by the negligence of 
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putting in a now l)ri(Uo ovor a river 
nlaintiff I 1 A’^ 'Vr' ’ !*' ^-''iiipaiiy- A pnlKinont was rondorod far tlio 

til', ! t>>'' <l';londant omnpany oarnod the oaso np,,,, wnl of error before 

ft iNOi of tfie State, wlik li rendered its decs,on Novenilier 

otiieit o'^t f'V .pidKinent of the lower eonid upon the frinnnd, ainonif 

thus, timt ttheie It is the enstoin ot railroad eoin|ianies to have eerlain work 
not essentially hazardous, done by indeiiendeiil eontraelors. and ordinary eaie is 
resi. /"‘‘/'‘■''''•t'on ol sneh eontraetor, tile railroad eoni|,anv c an not' l.e held 
c sponsi lie ioi inpiiies lesnltiiiK' to Its employees thronith the nefjli-enee of sneh 
n dependenteonlractor.since llie railioad eonipanyis mil an insurer of tlie safely 
"t Its employees linl is bnnild olds In everelse oldlliaiy c ale for their safely, 
follows'''*"""' ''nbyered by .Tndoe Kell h.'l e.ld-. niioli tins point, as 

"It IS shown 111 theeiidenee tli.il It is tile neiieral eostoni of railroad companies 
to construct hnd.oes as was done in this c.ise, and that It is not an esseiiliallv 
ha/..iidoiis iindeitakmo: (hat while it ic,|,iires ,-are to sulisiiiin,. a new biiiK'e fo'r 
an old one without (he iideriiiption ot trailic, wilh oidinary eaie it may he- done 
wilh entire .salety. it liirther appeals that the I'laenix Ihidoe ('omp'ain is an 
(■stall ished and lepiitable concern, largely enoaoed m .such win and lias the 
conhdence ot the biisiiiess pnblic .Vs we haie betore said, (he contract belween 
tiK'liridoe company and (heiailioad comp,my seems eai cfnily In have aiiardeil. 
as tar as linmaii ioresioht ccaild do, anainsi the daiiKCs incicle'iit to the work li 
the' liridoe c'ompaiiy had c’omplied stiic’ll.c with its eontr.i,-t tlie a.-,-ident would 
not have ciccmred. It was due to the iemoy.il of the laKe woi k befoie a snliicic’iil 
iiiinilierot rivets laid liecii ],nt into (he new bridge to sustain thetiain th.it iinder- 

tooktopassiiverit. Blit the 1 aili oadi omii.inj is not ..slide lor thenei'lifrenee 

of Ihel hcenix Biidye Company It is lespon.silile only lor ils on n neelmc’nce and 
thal ol Its agents and emiilnyees. while the I'hceni.x liiidae Ciimpanv wa.s an 
contiactni. 

“Th(‘nnlioad coiniiiniy i.Miol an iuKiiirrol' tiia .saldy of iK.-inTjlovof's. ]1 is 
bomMl by law only to <'Xi']oi>r ouhtiaiy eaie f..r llioir sab'tv. ix. ?iiali»-r how liaz- 
ardons th(‘ l)n.snK'sMiiay be iii whidi (lio s<.i van! is cii-a^Vd, an<l the* doLn-ro of 
ran.' Til tho particular ra.se is to bo UM-oitauiod liv tin- ;;rneial UsUL'rs of l|jc 
Imsiuoss/' * 


[Fioin H I, \.i U, N(i\( mix i, I'nxi J 

^lvvOu^KA^■s AND Northi asti UN K\ii.uovb ('o. c Ci.KMF.NTs. lOU Fodcriil 
Reporter 115 —Ono )<;. ('leineiils w.is iimht ioiviuan iii Ibo switrb yards 

ol tli(‘ abov(-iiaiiif‘d lailioad roiii]):niy at Mriuliau, Miss AI»oni 10 o’cldck at 
m.uht rritain Hat rars ot anotiirr road arnvo<i in ilx' yardsand wric inspocted by 
the n'Riilar inspector,s. after winch ( loinonls had an eii;;ine attached ihejeto and 
started to moye Iheni. Aller tlxy had staited and were inovinj' slowly, he 
obscryed tliat a brake was set on one car, and. cliinbni^ on the next car be started 
to stepfrunx one totlu' other—Teaching' loiwatd and t.ikniK bold of tb/‘ brake 
wheel as lie did so The nut was ^n.ne from tin* top of the hrakeiod and th(' 
\\ caiJH' off. e. Ill si HR him to fall lietweeii t lie cai s. and lie was j iin ova*!’ and 
his anil crashed. H(‘hronKhtsnit a;;aiiist the lailroad cfuiiiiany for damaun-s and 
in the United Statt's circuit court for the southern distnct ot Mis.sissippi a ludu- 
xneiit in his lavor was iciidored The railroad brouj,dit flic case hefou* the Uniti'd 
States circuit court of app(‘als for tin* tiftli cirriiit. u)»ou a wiit ol error, and .said 
court rendered its decision F(d)ruary 2S, IbOO, affirmin^^ tlie.iudKUieut of the lower 
court. 

Circuit Judj^e Pardee deliyercd the opinion of fhr court of appi'als, and after 
recitin^^ and coiumenlniK upon certain insti udions and chai^n-s whicli the rail¬ 
road company i-e(juest('d the court to give to the jury and which the coiirtivfused 
to do lie continued in the following; lan^na^n*; 

“ The ruh; .sought to he presented by these instructions and chax-ges i.s that, 
while it is the duty of the railroad (auupany to make projx r iiis])ection and look 
after tlie condition of oars that it calls njxm its employees to use. when the rail¬ 
road company has appointed proper and eaiiahle inspectors, and provided liy its 
rules that tliese inspectors shall inakx^ due and jiroper inspei-tioii, ami the inspect¬ 
ors have made inspection, then the duty of the railroad company is performed 
and no negligence can he imputed to the company becau.ve the inspection has not 
been thorough and complete.” 

At this point the judge cites and quote.s from nuiiK'rous deci.sions of the courts, 
and then continues as follows: 

“ In the light of these decisions, w’e understand the law to be that. h.s to patent 
defects in machinery furnished by railroad companies for the employees to use, 
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the railroad aro iiisurors in all cases whore the employee, by reason of 

bis employment or tile <nrcmnstaiKtes of the ease, has no full opiiortnnity, before 
nsniK the machinery in (pii'stion, to observe ,and note the jiatent detect; and tie' 
riili> IS tile same with regard to all defects that can be discovered on proiicr 
cvaiiiination and inspection. 

'■ In the present case the defendant ni error (Clements) was not called niion b\ 
his duty to make any particular iii.speetion of the cars turned over to him aflei 
the regular insiiection. As to the pailieiilar delect ivliich lesnlteil in Ins iiipirj 
the proof is clear that although the detect was |iateiit. and could and wonhl'haie 
been readily noticed by any ein|iloyee l•allell oidiiianly to nsi' the same, the 
detendant was called upon to use it at night, in an eimn geiicy. and without opjioi - 
tiinity to exaniini) or inspect the .same [t may he. as coiiiisel tor ]ihiiiilitr in 
error argued, that he knew that the c,ir had lati'dy come in from another load, 
that after he leached the iilatforni of the car he could, with the slightest iiiove- 
nient of his hand,or instaiitaneons niovenient of his hiiiteiii, have discovered the 
condition of the brake (that is, the absence of the lint), and that upon that dis¬ 
covery he. could have used the brake ('' let it otf ') in such a way that he would 
not have been'iii.inred. lint the trouble is, he had iiooiiiioitniiity to exanime the 
condition of the brake with Ins hand, or by ,iiiy niovenient of the'lantei ii. In the 
line of Ins duty, he was cliiiihing on top of'the car as it was iiioviiig, and he 
reached for and caught the Inake to snpiioit himself pieiiaratoiy to using the 
same; and to say, iiiiiler such circumstances, that heshonld haveniade a iirelinii- 
nary iii.spection, IS contrary to both reason and anthoi ity On tin* whole casi— 
and we have examined It with great, caie—we are consti,lined (o hold that the 
reeord shows no reversible error on thetrial, and tlie,]ndgnientmiist bealliiiiiisl.' 


n. DECISIONS AFFIRMING FELLOW-SERVANT RULE AND THE 
PRINCIPLE or EMPLOYEE ASSUMING THE RISK. 

1.—DECISIONS ILLUSTRATING THE RULE THAT THE EMPLOYEE 
ASSUMES THE RISKS OE HIS EMPLOYMENT. 

[Alwiiiict fitiTii if|>or( Ml I, 15 No .Iiiiiimi \, |s'i(i j 

In the case of Shacki.kto.n r. M.inistkk .ind Nortiii.: isteion R mi.iiicm) ('■ovi- 
TANV (114 Northwestei 11 Ri‘])orter, ]ia,ge 73S) the snprenie court of jMicIngan 
decided, October 2t!, IHil.'i. (hat iiiider the conditions of the case the railioail 
coiiipany was not answerable for the death of an eni])Ioyee who while in 
the discharge of Ins iliity was thrown from a way I'ar and killed, bv reason of the 
iibsenceof a handrailing which had been removed fioiii the car.' Thisilei ision 
W'as based upon the fact that the emtiloyee took out the car without jiiotest to 
the proper officer of the road, in accorda'nce with the rules of the road, although 
ho had asked a workman to fix the car and had been told by one of his siipeiior 
officers to get the car li.xed. Notwithstanding, he contiiined in the use of the car, 
without protest, until he was killed. In the language of the opinion ol the court. 

the most tlnat can be said is that the coinpany iiiighl have been negligent in not 
repairing the car sooner, hut such negligence was open to the observation of the 
doceaseil and he .saw fit to continue in the use of the car. He made no ob,lection 
to using it in its crippled condition, he gave no iiotiia* to an.vone in anthorit.v which 
would indicate to defendant that he refused to take the risk, wliicli was a.s ai>par- 
eiit to him as to anyone connected with the road.'' 

[Alisleu-l frma ifpcrl in n I, Ni, I, .Ma.v, IH'ir, ] 

In the c.a.se of Skidmohe r. Tuf. West Virginia and Pittsiiurg Raii.ruad 
Company, the supreme court of a]ipealsof West Virginia rever.sed, November ei)^ 
IHO.'i, the .iudmnent lit a lower court awarding damages to a section hand who wa.s 
engaged in clearing away a wreck, under the sniiervision of a section boss, and 
was injured in moving a tender whose dangerous position wa.s not known to the 
section boss when ordering the work done. The decision of .Tiiilge English (23 
Southeastern Reporter, p. 713) laid down the following piinciiiles- 

"Where foreman and his a.ssistants have equal knowledge of the danger 
accompanying an act about to be done, even if the foreiiian requests its jierforni- 
aiice, and .iijiiry ensues to the assistant, the employer can not be made liable. 
Notwithstanding the request, the a.ssistant can I'onip'ly or not. as he chooses, and 
if he does comply he takes his chances of the (leiil surrounding the situation. 

‘‘It is only when the servant is ignorant of the impending danger, and the 
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employer is not, and the employer fails to warn tlu' servant of such danger, that 
the niastiT's liability attaches. ' 

“When OIK' enters upon a service he assumes to understand it and tak<‘s all the 
ordinary risks that are incnhait to tlie emidoyiuent: and where the employment 
ja escnts special featuresof danj;er,such as are plain and obvious, he also assumes 
the risk ot those. 

" Wli ore the dan^^er eonsist.s in som<‘ latent d»*f(M*t, which is not a]>parent liy the 
use ol' ordinary dilioenee on the ])art of the inasti'r. and a servant jiciformui^; In.s 
Work IS thoivby iu.iummI. wlien lie had the same chances of observation as tho 
mastei, no liainhty attaches to tlie muster.” 

I, Nn IJ. Sc|>((‘lil!>ri, l,v*7 [ 

Ukkse r. Wni.iauNo am> Elm (iRovk li. It. Co., '..‘t; Sontheaslern Reporter, pajje 
Attioii w.is hron;;lil m the < ircuit coiiit of Ohm County, \V. Va., h\ Wil¬ 
liam Ij, U«M‘se aL,Miii'l tie- i.ulroad eomp.uiy al>ove named to lecoviT damai;es for 
ni.puie.^ r<-cel\e(l wiillelll llte einplo\ of s.lld company 'I'lie (‘Vldeliec sliowi'd 
t.hat at the time ot the aeeideiil (tie |)l,iiiitiir was ndiiii; in a st.iiidin;,'' i>ositmn on 
a truck wliicli w.i'- jaislied foiwaid liy an eti^oiic. and tliat the truck. 

thron-;Ii sonu di-tect either in it sell or in tlie ti.iek. was del ailed and tlie plaint ilf 
was in.iut ed, tli.it the plaint ill ii.id know led,:;e of t he delect in the ti a<dv. and also 
tliat file pl.niitilF had hem waiiied of flu* ilan^n*! of ndin;; on said tinek in a 
staiidim^ position A jiid^^ineiil was leiideied in tlie ciretiiL court in favor oJ the 
pl.iinliir, and tlie defendant compaiiy e.in K'd tlie case, oii wait of eiior, totho 
supreme court of a|)j)eals o( tiie Stale Saidcoiut icndejed its ilecision Novem¬ 
ber hS, IS'.iCt. and leveised tile ,|iidanien1 of the (inuit mhiiI. Its oiniiioii w'as 
dchveud h\ Jud^e Ihi.alish. <iiid (tom the syllabus of the same, which was [ire- 
paied hy llic com t, the lidlowmi;; is tpioled 

••1. When a .seivant eiiteis into the e!n|)loyment of a master, he assumes all 
the ordinaiy lia/.aids incident to the eiiiplouuenl, whether the eniploymeiit bo 
(laTi^n-roiis or ot Itei w ise 

••X! When ,isei\,int wiltliillv encounters daiiLrers which are kiKtwai to him, tho 
master is not lesptnisihle toi- .I'l i.ipii y o( ( asioiied thereby. 

••d. .Vn employer does no( iiiipliedlv j^n.ii.uilee tile absolute safely of his 
employees, ill act eplitia an employment, the latter is assumed to have notice of 
a' patent iish- incideiil.il theieto. ot of wliieli he is informed, or of wlnidiitis 
In- duty to iiilorm him-ell. and he is .ils(» assiimetl to underttikt* to run such 

risits. 

“ 1. Whcie an eiutdoy. e ot a railioad < ompaiiv is heiuK carried on a construc¬ 
tion liaiiito Ins home fioni Ills woik by flu* lailroatl company, without any 
aj.Cict‘iiicnt ol coiiipeiisaf loll ilu'reh'i. and vtduntanly lakt's a position standiii/.f 
on a small tiuck whndi is hein ;4 jmshetl toiwaid hy the eii^'ine, contiary to 
lepealed wainin;(sot those m ( harp'ot the tram as to the danp'r of so doing, 
and 111 * Is injiiied hyie.i-rmol tin* deiadnienl ol the truck, if Ins iiding in tliat 
position is tlie proMiuate < ause ot his injmy. lim lailmad comjiany is not respou- 
sihk' tor Ills in,]uiH's tlieieliy oc< asnaied." 

I iTc.m ); I. I.', s,.|,|rllll,.T. Is'lT ] 

OlJVLU c Ollln Kivi'ii R \i ('<) . Xd) Soiilheastein Rejiorfei. page 411.—Suit 
was hionglit in tin* ciieuit coiiitof Wood County. W. Ya,, hy (.'lifton Oliver 
against the* ahovi'-iianied r.iih'o.id ( onipany to lecover damages for peisonal inju- 
vu‘s recc'ived while 111 the eniidov ol -aid company, diidgment w'as rendered for 
tlu“ plaiiitirt, and flu* dcti'inlunt earned the ease, on writ of (‘vror, to the supri'ino 
comt of appi'als of the State, wdiieli com t i eiidered its deci.smn Di’c.einher h. 1^06, 
and 1 (‘Versi*d the decision ot the lower <'oni t. 

The opinion id' tlie supreme court of appeals was delivered hy Judge English. 
The syllabus of tlie same was jirepan-d h> the court, and contains a clear .state¬ 
ment of the diffeieiit points ot tlx* decision, and for tlie understanding of tho 
same a statement of tlie facts in the easi* is not neces.sary. The following is 
ipioted trmn the syllahiis. 

••1. Tlie measure of a imuster’s duty to his s(*rvant is reasonable care, liaving 
relation to tlie parties, the hiisiiiess in whu li rlu*y are <*ngaged, and the exigen¬ 
cies which require vi^iilance and attention. He is nut a guarantor of the sat(*ty 
of his servant. 

•*2. The master's duty is to make and promulgate proper rules. It is not 
rcipiired that tlu* master should see to it tiersonally that notice comes to the 
knowledge of all those to he gov<‘rm‘d thi'ieby. If there is due care and diligence 
HI choosing competent servants to receive and transmit the necessary orders, the 
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ncKliKeiici) by them in porformiiiK it Ih a risk of the employment that tlie coem- 
tak(‘s will'll ho #‘iit(*rK tlx- hervico. 

•SI. When.' Hii ciiiployei; (if a railroad company luis knowledge of any danger 
connect(‘d witli liiH (‘inploynient whic^h may be avoidc'd by the ns(' of ordinary 
care, and apiireciate.s tlie danger to winch he exposes himself, if lie •.•ontinues in 
such eni])loynient .ifter such knowh'dgo without prote.st or comjilaint on his part 
or pn nniM* on t lu' ])art of such r.iiln lad company that such danger shall be removed, 
lie will l)e held to have assmned the risk of such dang<T and to hav(' waived all 
claims for damage.s in case of in.piry. 

“ ‘I. When a servant enteis into the employiiK'nt of a master lie assumes all tlie 
ordinary risks incident to Ins eiiiployini'iit. wlietlier the employment is dangerous 
or otherwise; and if a servant willfully eiu^ounters dangers winch an* known to 
him or ar«‘ notorious. tln‘ master is not responsible for any injury occasioned 
th(;reby.” 


[from a ]j \o, l.t, Nom'IuIk'I. |v»7 ] 

Swanson (tRKat NoicriiibUN Ky. Co.. To Noitliwestern Ki^portf'r. page hTS. — 
Action was Immght in th<‘ district court ot Hennepin County. Minn., by Jacob 
Swanson against the above-named railio.ei company to recover dunia'gi's for 
iiijuiu's rcc(‘iV(‘d wlnlc in it^ employ 'fhe (‘\'idenee showed that ]ilaintilf. a sec¬ 
tion liand. was put to work' on a laige lull from wliicii del'endant was lannoving 
gravel; that he was oidon-d ui» tin' slojie of this hill to assist other workingmen 
in loosening th(! material, tli.it it might tall down to tin' bottom of the pit, tlieia? 
to he loaded u])on tairs liy a steaaii shovel, and th.it in some way from the slnling 
of the earth he was injured, Tlu' delendaiit eonipany filed a demuri’er to the 
complaint on the ground that tin' eomplaiiit tailed to state a cause of action, and 
tlie district court issued an older overruling th(' dmniirrin-. From said order tlie 
railroad company aiipealcd to tlie siipieme eouil of the Stab', which rendered its 
diM’ision May 10. isor, ami reveised tin' older of the lower com t. 

Tin' opinion ol the sinireine com t was delivered li\' .1 iidgi' Collins, .iml contains 
the following laiigiiagi': 

*’ It is the universal rub' that in js'i lornnng the <luties of Ins place, a servant is 
bound to tak(! notice of tin' onlmaiy operation ot familiar natmal laws, and to 
gnivi'in hnnsi'lf accordingly. J'biiliiig to do so. lie takes flu* coiuseipH'ina's. II«' 
can not chargi' such consenneiiees upon (he mast'*!. when he can see tiiat which 
is o])en and apparent to a jierson of oidinary intelligenci'. 

•• Tln( progres.s of the work in‘( essarily (dianged tin' eh.uacter of the placi' and 
enhanced tin'dangei, ami midei smdi conditions it has nevei hei'ii licld tliai it is 
the ahsolnt<‘ duty of the master to turnish th*' servant a salejdacein which to 
work. 

“Any man of ordinal y cajiacity would know that, as a phu'C to work in, the 
slo])e ol a gravi'l jnt is moh' or less dangerous, ('si>ecially when tin' work is to 
loost'ii the mateiial. that the laws of gra\itation may op<'rab', and iirecijiitate 
such material to tlie bottom ot tin' jut The woik of plamtitf and his as.soeiates 
was to n'leasi' the gravel and eartli. to cause it to hri'ak away, and to slide or fall 
down; and they should, and midouhtedly did. realize that the sliding or falling 
was atb'inh'd witli dangei’ to any iiei son in the way. TIu' only difference in the 
danger to b<' apiin'liemled and gnatded against betW(*en the falling of gravel or 
('arth from ovi'rln'ad bi'cause of an ('xcavation, and its falling or sliding heeaiise 
releasi'd or loosened n})on the face of a sloni'. is merely one of dc'gree. The com¬ 
plaint failed to state a cause of action, and tin,' demurrm* should have been sus¬ 
tained. Order rever.seil.*’ 


[I'loiii n i. No jn. iHiimin. Ivo] 

Delawakk. Lack ovanna anoWesteun Rah.road Company i\ Voss. 41 Atlan¬ 
tic. Keporb'i’, pag(.' 1.J21.—Tins case was heard in tin' su])rcnie court of New Jersey 
on a demurrer to the declaration of the plaintilf, one Theodore Voss, in an action 
brought by liiin against tlie above-named railroad company. The di'cision of 
the court, sustaining the demurrer to tlie Jirst eoiint of the declaration and over¬ 
ruling the demurrer to tin? third mnint, was rendered September IHtlH. 

The o])inion of the court was delivt'rt'd by Judge Lippincott, and the following, 
suttieiently showing tln^ facts and the decision in tin' case, is mioted therefrom: 

••In this casi' separate demurrers are tiled to the first and tliird counts of the 
declaiation. Tin' action is one by the plaintiff to recover damages of the defend¬ 
ant for personal injuries inflicted wliile the plaintiff was.m the employment of 
the dob'ndaiit in its freight coal yard at tlu* t(*rminus of it.s railroad at the Hud¬ 
son Kiver, in Jiu’sey City. The first count of tlie declaration avers that at the 
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ti'vminns of this railroiid the railroad coiiniany liad a coal yard appurtouaid to 
tin* railload and used m coniip'ction with tin' di.stribuliDn of coal carnod l)v the 
railroad l omiiany to tlio various iiomts of iiidoadiii;'. by luoaiH of trackH laid in 
tlio said yard. o\i>r which (he cais carryin;^ coal were tiau‘'feiTed. It- avi'r.s tliat 
in daiinary. the plaintilF was a scr\ant (lie deb'iidant in this yard, and 
that It was a paifof his woik or duty to I'd upon (he coal ears standing' in .said 
yaid and get coal to In-nse<l in the said business <»( ojieiafing ils railroad One 
avi'nuent ot neglig*'iH-e in thisc(mnt i'' tliat the di'fend.int siilTi'red and])ennitt»‘d. 
Ill (In; o]if] atioM of its yard, ‘list ai s to be kiclccd with great foi ce ainl \ n>lenee 
acros.s tins >.ud. that is to sav. (<> be driven acioss by givinii: them an imnetus 
and dot aching them.' .So far as (Ins avm mmt. sjanding ahme. is coiicmaied, (In- 
impetus and the detaehiiieiit of the eais was the maimei in wliicii (he work of (lie 
yaid w.is doiK' by the eoemptovees or eoservaiits o( lh<‘ pl.imtitf in thi'i'inploy- 
meiit ot (he defendant. w1iom‘ negligence hi this i espi’cl, e\ eri if i| be eoiieeded to 
exist. Would not (Dim a basis toran aetioii for in.iiii los arising by n'ason of sueli 
tiegbgenee. I'lie negligence ot a <-osei\ant Is a iisk assumed in tlie <‘omnion 
enijiloyiiK'iit Ihil the <‘omit of (he declaiatioii ofitains its force fioiii the further 
aveimciit ot negligence of the defend.Hit Hi opeiatiiig- its lo.ids. wliicli Is couched 
in these Words, to wit, ' and of its negligence and carelessness hi tailing to mak(‘ 
and enforc(‘ reasonable and jiioper i iiles and regulat ions bu the guidance of its 
emplovi'cs HI the opeiafion of its .said\aid.'and again idiaigiiig it with ‘ lU'gli- 
goiice and eareli'ssiii'vs hi failing 1o make and oh foiee i e.isonable and proprT rules 
and 1 egiil.itlolls for liie gindaiK'c of lt■^ employees HI Its .'aid businoss.' TIuto is 
no avei meiif wliatever sol ting I'oi tli in wlmt iespi*ct llii' fail me to maki' ri'asona- 
ble lilies and pio])er I'egnlatioiis was file I'aiise of t)io injinvfo the phuntilT. 
lOveii il siieli .iveriili'iil. liad lieou cont.iinod in litis i ouiil ol the declar.ifion, st,ill 
it IS clear that m the woi k of I lie opeiatioii of this \ aid ,md llio biisim-ss earned 
oil therein Iheplaintill a'siimed all fheiislisof (he negligen.-i'of Ins coservaiits 
as incidoiita,] to tins class of eniploMin'iit, and tlioieloie flu- giavamen of (he 
count. HI so far as tlie liability of (he dofeiidaiit is eoneei ned. is in the averment 
tliatthe comp.Hiy billed |o e'ialilish coitain genet,d rules for llie gmdanee of its 
emjdoyees or .SCI v.iiifs 111 llieir lelatioiis to each oflioi hi tI k-woi k being earned 
oil in this yard. This ( ount ol ilu- doolaratloji is tr-imod upon (ne general nh-a 
111 if If was the duty of the fleleiidunt as master. to make and eiiforca-rules and 
regnlafions foi tin - oneial nm of ifs \aid 1 (tiink it is siitlii lent f<t say tliat, m tlio 

I. nv no such li g.d duty existed iip<in 1 he p.ii t of the iletondant liisks which are 

II . ' i lentat fo the emplo} iiieiit. 1 ]sks whicli a I. - obvious, and those .irising from (lie 
liegiigenoe of i O'civaiits, aiid tlio-e eieafed li\ (lie u.int of leasoiiahh- i-are in jlie 
exeicise bv t In - .seivaiil wlu-n be eiifei son out in u os m t sor\ leo; for sucli there 
can not. in reason, he an\ legal diPv leslmg np<m (he m.aster to esfalilisli mles 
and I'l-giilations to piob-ct (lie set\,in1. 'I'lie goiteial averment of fhefailmeto 
e,\t-reise leasoii.ible e.ne to iiiaki-aml establish oi eiiforet-rules ami regulations 
liirnislies no Imsis of li-ibility ag.iiiist the master. 

••Tlieii' isnopiiiK ijih-ot law eompollmg the esfaldishment of rules by wliieh 
tlu-woikof (he nia'ler shall lie doiu- by the seivaiit. The great danger to the 
master would Ik- tin-establishment of mles and legnlatioiis for tin- conduct of 
bis bii.sHiess tlie operahoii of which might rosiil in risks not contemidati'd by 
the parties and involve serious discussion as to tlieir reasonableness. The mas¬ 
ter is not lioiind to make any such rules, nui is entitli-d to have his liability to Ins 
serv.nit foi (lie dangers of the work detei mined by the a[»plicatioii oi tli<- general 
])rincii)les of law regulating and govei ning the K-lation ot master and M-rvaiit to 
i-aeh iiarficulai cause or ease of injiij y as it aiises and to the system or manm-r 
in winch his Ini.siness is ojierated or condiicled The demurrer to the first count 
of the dcelaration is su.stained, willi tlie costs. ' 

[From ]J r, Nil Jl,'I |ili iiiIm I, [vpi J 

Ski.domrtdoe r. rHESAPKAKK ANi> ()nio liviLWAY ('o.. X) Southoaslem 
Keiiorter, pag<- Walter Seldoiinidge, a firi-man ni tlie employ of the above- 

miiiK'd railway company, while under an engine, etigagi-d in ch-aning out an ash 
])an. w'asin.inred. and du-d as a result tbereot. Soim- cars w<-re jmslied by anotln-r 
('ll,glue against the om- that Si-ldomndge was under, causing it to run ov(‘r liim 
and cut off both Ins legs. Action was bionglit against the lailway company by 
(b A. S(*ldomridg(‘ to nrover damag(.‘s for the death of Walter Sehlomridge. and 
m the circuit court of Summers (’oiinty, W. Va.. a judgment was leiidcicd in hi.H 
favor. The railway eoiiifiany then earned the case njton wnt of (-nor to tlie 
supreme court of the Stale, winch ri'iiden-d it.s decision April 22. IHDO, and 
r(*verst‘d the judginent of the lower court. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Judge Brandon, and the syllabus of 
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the same, which was prciiared by the court, lays down those principles of the law 
which wore applicaldo to the oas<', as follows: 

"3. An employer is not hound to furnish the most approved and safest appli- 
anoo, nor provide tlie host method and means of work lor employees, and if the 
same are in use by him, and can he with reasonable care used with safety, it is all 
that can be rc(inired of the emidoyer. 

••An oniployeo accepts service subjc'ct to risks incidental to it, and when the 
appliances or im-ans or methods of work are known to the employee he can make 
no claim upon the employer to cliani;e them. He accepts theui as they are, and 
if injured therefrom he can not recover damaK'‘s. 

•• 4. Wlien an employee willfully encounters daiiKcr known to him, or patent or 
open to bo seen and known, he can not recover damages from his employer for 
iniury therefrom. 

"5. When an employee as.sents to oi-cupy the place prepared for him and to 
incur the dangers to which he will be exjiosed thereby, having sufficient intelli¬ 
gence and knowledge to enable him to comiirehend them, it is not a ijnestion 
whether sucli jilace might, with re.isoiiable care and expense, have been more 
safe. His assent has dispensed with that jiart of the master’s duty to make it so. 
Having consented to .serve in the way and manlier in which the busines.s was 
being conducted, he Inis no proper grounds of complaint, even if reasonable pre¬ 
cautions have not been taken. 

"(i. An employee can not recover from his employer for injuries received by 
reason of an accident which could have been iwerted by the employee’s proper 
and prmleiit discharge of his duties, nor can his jiersonal representative in such 
case, if death ensue, maintain an action for damages by reason thereof.” 

IKlolll 11 I, Nc, 11. S,.|,l,.Hll«T. l.VJ'.l 1 

Pennsylvania Co. r. Ebauoii. rs! Noithe.islern Reporter, page 768.—In the 
circuit court of Marion County. Ind , Plnliji K. Ebaugli recovered a judgment 
for damagi’s in a suit brought by him again.st the above-named coniiiany tor inju¬ 
ries receiviMl while attcinjiting to couple cars while in the sm'vice of s.aid (‘om- 
iiany as a brakeniaii on one ot its freight trams. Said injuries were alleged to 
have been caused by the negligence of the conductor of the train. The coinjiany 
aiiiiealed the case to the .supreme court of the State, which rendered its deci.sion 
May ft), IS'.ltl, and reversed the judgment of the lower court on the ground of 
error ot said court in refusing to give certain instructions to the jury, as requested 
by the defendant company. 

.Judge Hadley delivered the opinion of the siijiri'me court, and in the course of 
the same he used the following laiigmige; 

"It is <k rule-* of uiiivcrsul {ici'cptjiiK'o by thi‘ courts <■>! this conntry that an 
employee assumes all the ordinary danj^(*rs of his employment which are known 
to him, or which, hy 1hi‘ r.Ki'rcise of ordinaiy dilij^encc would have been known 
to iiim. It is iilike tiie duty of tlu^ (‘niployia- and employee to be diligent in the 
discharge of their reciprocal dutie.s for the avoidance of personal injury to the 
latter; and both are alike hound to know, and will be chargeable as knowing, all 
facts and conditions that a ptuxin of ordinary caution and prudence, in a like 
situation, would have discovered. Nt'ither may clo.se his eyes or carelessly neg¬ 
lect observation and impiiry for th(! sufc'ty of the employee and find immunity 
on the ground that la* did not have actual knowledge of the danger. In such 
cases constructive knowh'dge has the same force and effect as actual knowledge.” 

[Fn.in B. L No 111, November, IWO ] 

Leazott V . Boston and MainI'* Railroad Co., 45 Atlantic Reporter, page 
l()H4._Suit was brought by Victor Leazott against the above-named railroad com¬ 
pany to recover damag(‘s for iiijuru’s incurred while in its employ. The ^cident 
occurred in the State of Massachusetts, and was occasioned by the breaking of a 
brake rod, which bad a defect in it that had existed for some time, but was not 
readily discoverable by the plaintitf. The car to which the rod was attached 
bidonged to another railroad comijany and had been received by the Boston and 
Maine at Worcester, Mass. Tlie default and negligence complained of was the 
failure of the defendaiil company to inspect the brake when the car was recemd 
by said company. In tlie supreme court, sitting in Hillsboro County, N. 
where the case was heard, a vtu'dict was rendered in favor of the plaintiff, 
and the case was carried before the law term of said court upon exceptions. The 
delusion of said court was rendered July 28,1899, and the exceptions were sus¬ 
tained and a judgment rendered for the defendant company. From the opinion 
of the court, delivered by Judge Young, the following is taken: 
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“The rights of parties in actions of tort are so far governed by tlie lex loci that 
whatever would be adefetise to an action when* the cause arose is a defense here. 
Inspection was the only duty wliicli tlie law of Massaeluisetts im|M)8ed upon the 
defendants for the plaintiff s benefit in respect of tliis car, and they perfonned 
this duty if they furnislied competent, sufficient, and suitable inspectors, acting 
under proper HUj)erint*‘ndence. rules, and itistriKdions. Tlie d(‘f(uidants* habitual 
neglect to inspect tlie brakes on cars wliich they received from connecting lines 
was the only evidence of their failure to perform tins duty, and while this is 
evidence of the defendant's negligence, it is not of itst'lf snfficnuit to establish 
their liability, tor the burden is on the plaintiff to show all the facts necessary 
to constitub^ his cause of action, and one of these facts is that tin* accident was 
not caused by a risk which he assumed when lie entered the did'endant's employ¬ 
ment. A sei vant assumes the risk arising finmall tin* ordinary dangers of his 
employment, of winch lu' either knows ()r might have known by the exercise of 
due (“are: and this includi's anyiisk aiising trnm the lU'gligent performance of 
the ma.ster'8 duties, if tin* sei vant knows of tins danger and voluntarily nunains 
in the master's employni(‘nt. Upon this jioint tin* law is the same both in this 
State and in Massachusetts. 

“ The plaintiff' was tamiliar with Ins work and with tlu* d(“ft‘udant’s sy.stem of 
inspe(‘tioii. 1 It* kin-wtiiaf they never made any t(‘''t to di.scovcr tin'strengtli of braki' 
rods on foreign cars. The danger Iroiii nisnfficiciit biake rods on cars of this kind 
is .so apparent that no man of oidiiiary })riid(‘nc(“ conid fail to .sim' and apjireciate 
it; and the plaintiff, by voluntarily icmaming in the d<‘fendanfs employment 
after he knew of tins dang(‘r. must be Indd to have a.ssnmed the risk. Verdict set 
aside. Judgment for the defendants.'' 


2..I)K('LSI()NS n.LUSTItATINtf TKl'l FELLOW-SEKVANT RULE. 

[ Mi'tr.u t fmm n [Kirt iii I, li N<. .laiiiiaij. js'K..] 

Tlie .supreme court of Indiana reversing the decision of the circuit court of 
Sullivan County, (hrided < fctolau k;. IstC), hi tin* easi* of M.xiksakkt C. Tohill n. 
Evansviij.i; .vNi) Tkura IIu tk Rui.kovh (.‘omi’a.n v. that tli<i ])laintiff wa.s not 
entitled to recover damages for the dt‘.itli of lier liusband, wliowas killed on duty 
a.** engineer m iIk* emidoy of th(“ i ail load company in a collision between lii.s train 
an ) anot)i('r wlncli was lieiiig i im as an c.Klia. It was claimed that the (“iigincer 
ot tile regular train who was killed was not notifusl of the running of the extra 
train. The .supnam'court field, however, that th<“ iiroxiinatiHainsoof the collision 
was lli(! negligence of those in charge of the extra liain.s wliose opi'raiives were 
f(;llow-s<,n“vants of the nnfortnnat(‘ (“iigiiiei'r and lieiicf; that the railroad company 
was not rc.sponsiblc for the accident. 

( Vl'-'lnu'( fri>iii rt'iiuii .n I. U S’o i. Mimli, ] 

Chapter 24, acts of ispi.of Te.xas. entitled •' FelloW'servants,'’provided in section 
2 that *■ all persons wlio are engaged m the common scrvicf? of .such railway cor¬ 
porations and who. wlnle .so (iigagcd. ai(‘ working together at the same time and 
place to a common jmrpose. of samegiade, neitlierof sncli jiersons being intrusted 
by such corporations with any .snjHTiiit«‘ndence or control over their tellow- 
employees, are fellow-.servants witli each other: providi'd tliat notliing herein con¬ 
tained shall be so construed as to make employees ot sueh corporation, in the 
service of such corporation, fellow'-'crvants with other empl(»yees of sucli coriio- 
ration engaged in any other depart meiit or service of .such (“or])oration. Employees 
whodo not come within the provisions of tins st‘ct ion shall not be considered fellow- 
servants.” This chapter was repealed by idiapter U1 of the acts of IHhJ, which 
reenacted practically tlie .section quoted. Imt extended its scope to include the 
emplovees of receiver, manager, or peison in control of any railway coiqioration, 
as well as the employee.s of any railway cori»oration. This legislation was 
reviewed by the court of civil ;u)p(‘als of T(ixas, November 0. iHSg). in the case 
of San Antonio and Aransas Pass Kau.way (^iMCANYr. Kkllkh (J2 South¬ 
western Reporter, page 847). Kidler was awarded damagi's amounting to $5,000 
by the di.stiiot court of Bexar County for injuries received in a collision due 
to the negligence of employees who were not fellow-.servants under the limi¬ 
tations of the act of 1801; and the superior court held that tlie repeal of this act 
by the law of 1808 and its practical reeniu-tinent with enlarged scope did not 
destroy the binding force of the limitation of the meaning of “ fellow-servants” 
imposed by the act of 1801. 

I c—voii xvn—01-65 
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[Abstract from report in L. B. No. i. May, 1896.] 

Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company v. Whittaker, 33 South- 
woKtern Reporter, page 716.—The court of civil ajipoals of Texas reversed, Novem¬ 
ber 23,1895, the jud^^ment of a lower court relatiiij? to daiiuiKt's to a boiler washer 
in the (;onipany s employ, for injuries sustained through the negligeiu^e of a hostler 
employed by the company. The decision held that under stH-,tion 2 of chaiiter 24 
of the general laws of 1891 of Texas, reenacted in section 2, chapter 91, of the gen¬ 
eral laws of 1893, limiting the construction of fellow-servaiit.s. a ho.stler, whos<' 
duty it is to bring the engines into the roundhouse ami tah<‘ them out, and tiu' 
boiler wa.sher, whose duty it is to ch'an tiie boilers of the «‘nginos. are both under 
tli(! orders of tlu' roundliouso foreman, and that they are without authority over 
each other; hence, they are fellow-servants, neitluT of whom‘is (^titled to recover 
damages from the common (unployer for injuries sustained through the negligt'nce 
of the other. Jiidgi^ Finley, in delivering the decision of the court, quoted sec¬ 
tion 2 of tin* fellow-servant act, as follows: 

“ That all persons who ai<‘ engageil in tlu^ common service of such lailway cor¬ 
poration, and who wliile so engag<'d are working together at the same time and 
place to a common purpose, of same grad»Mieitln‘rof such p(‘rsons being intrii.sted 
by such coiqiorations with any superintendence or control over their fellow- 
onqiloyees, are fellow-servants with each otln'r: [)rovided that nothing h<*rein 
containeil shall be so con.stnn'd as to make eiiqdoyeics of sucli corporation, in the 
service of such corporation, fellow-servants with other employees of such corjiora- 
tion eiigagcid in any otlier de])artmeut or servici' of such corjioration. Kmjiloyees 
who do not come within the jirovi.sions of this st'ction shall not he con.sidered 
fellow-servants." The deci.sioii of the court tlien stated: 

At common law eiiqiloyei’s who .si'rve the same master, lahoi umhu' the same 
control and to a common purpo.se, and derivi* tlieir authority and receive tlicir 
pay from th('same general source, are fellow-scTvants, although th(‘y })(n)f dif¬ 
ferent glades or labor in ditferent and distinct dcijartincnts ot sidvice. Our 
statute now fixes tin' relation of f(‘llow-st‘rvant, as t(» lailway enqiloyees, only 
hetwei'ii those who sene llic saim‘ master, auMif tliesanu) gradig are working 
together at the same time andjdacc to a common puijstsi'.iu the same de]);ut- 
imait, and rndther being intrusted with siqienntendcnci’or control ovei Ins fellow- 
employees. If they iiYc of different gradi s. or difteicnt dc])artntciils ttf service, or 
one is intrusted with llu' iniwer to superintend <ir control Ins fellow-einplo>ces, 
then, umler the statute, the relation of fellow-sei vanl does not exist. 

“In the case Isd'ore us for detenniiiation iiiKpiestionably tlu* ])lanitilf ami 
the hostler were siUTing the .same master, at thci sjinn' time and ])hiee. to a eoin- 
mon purpose, were of th<^ same grade, and iieitlier had superintendence or control 
ov(n- fellow-enqdoyees. Were they in the same de]iai tiiient <U’ service':’ They 
wer<‘ both employed hy the foreman of the roundhouse, they were under the same 
special control, their duties called them to tlie .same place of service at the same 
time, and their labors alike related to engiiu's while th»‘y wen; mjt in actual 
.service upon the road. Tlie hostler hnmglit tin* engines into the loundhouse and 
carried tlimu out when ni'cessary. The jdainfiff cleaned out the lioihas to make 
the same rea<ly for further service. Tliey were clearly in tlie same dei»artmeiit. 
It is not necessary that they should he doing exactly the same kind of work and 
getting the same eonqiensation therefor to he servants of the same grade or to 
be (uuployei's in tlu? same dejiartment.*’ 

[Fiom L B No July, l.S'ji; ] 

Centrai. R. R. Co. of New Jersey v. Keeoan. 10 Supreme Court Reporter, 
]>age 209.—In an action brought hy one Keegan against the (Central Railroad Com¬ 
pany of N(“w Jersey judgment wa.s rendered in favor of Keegan upon the V('r<lict 
of a jury awarding him damage.s for injuries sustained by him while acting as 
brakeman in the taiiploy of the railroad coiiqiany, tlie injuries having been causi'd 
hy the negligeuci* of one O'Brien, who was foreman of a drill crow, of which 
Keegan was a inembiT, which was employi'd in the company's vard at J(?rsey 
City, N. J., in taking cars from the tracks on which they had been left by 
incoming trains and ])laeing tlumi upon floats by which they were transporteil 
acros.s the North River to tlu? city of New York. The neligenco of the foreman, 
resulting in tlu' in.-jiiry to Keegan, consisted in hi.s failure to place him.self or 
someone elst? at the brake of certain backwardly moving cars, so that there 
was no one to check tlieir motion byapiilying the brakes, in conseipience of which 
the rear wheel passed over Keegan's leg, wlio, while in the performance of his 
duty, had caught his right foot in the guard rail of a switch, and was thereby 
prevented from moving out of the way of the cars. 
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Tho case was carried by the railroad company to the United States circuit court 
of appeals for tho second circuit, where two jinl>j;es. sitting as tlie court, differed 
in opinion upon questions of law, and c(‘rtified the two following' <|U(‘stions to tho 
Supreme Court of tho United States for instructions, to enable tliem to render a 
proper decision: “(1) Whether tlie defendant in error (Keegan) and O’Brien 
were or were not fellow-servants; and (;3) whether, from ne^li^^enco of O’Brien 
in failin^^ to place Inmself or sonu^one elsejvt the hrako' of tlu' hackwanlly moving 
cars, the plaintiff in error, tlie railroad company, is resiionsible.” 

Tho United States Supreme Court, through Mr. Justici' White, decided. l)ec(*m- 
ber isyr). that Keeg an and O’Brien were fc]low-S(‘rvants.aiid that tlu' railroad 
conii)any was not re.snonsibh' for tlie inpiries .sustained hy tlu* former tlirough 
the negligence of the fatter; but Mr. Chief .Tustnr Fuller, Mr. Justice Fi«‘ld, and 
Mr. Justice Jlarlan dissented. 

The following extract is taken from the o[»jnion in the case. 

“ We Indd 111 Railroad Co. r. Baugh (I !t) U. S., f:{Snj» Ct..!)!!) tliat an 
engineer and fireman of a hx-omotiveengine i uninng alone on a railroad, witliout 
any train attac'hod, when engaged on sucli duty, wen- fellow-servants of the rail¬ 
road company; hence that tli<' fireman was precluded from securing damages 
from tlu' company for inpirics caused, during tin- running, by (lie negligence of 
the engima-r. In that case it was dcdaicd tliat ‘ pinna tacic, all who enter the 
eiiiiJoyment of a single master arc engaged in a <'0111111011 s<‘rvic«', and arc fellow- 
servants. All ent<‘rin the .s(‘rvi<'<'of rli(‘sam<‘ master to furtln-r his interc'sts in 
the (jii<‘ eiiterpri.s(‘.’ And wliih- w<- in tlmt <'as»' ieeognizc<l that tlm In-ads of .s<>pa- 
rate and distinct departnumts of a (bv<Tsilied Imsim-ss may. under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, bo consid<‘r<‘d, with n-spect to employees uiid»>r them, vic<--priucipals 
or representatives of the master, as fully and completely as if th<‘ (-ntin* bii.siuesH 
of tho master was hy him ])laccd under tin- eliarge of om- sutH-rintendent, we 
declined to affirm that eacli sejiarafe ]n('e<‘of wot k was a <li.stinetdet>artm<‘nt. and 
made tlu' one having control of t hat pieci- of woik a viei'-jn mei])al or laqin^seiita- 
tive of tlie master. It was I'ui t herded a n-d tliat “ the dang<'r fiom tln^ m-gligenco 
of one s])<'cial]y in charge i<f the particular woik vas as obvious and as great ns 
from thatof those whoweresinqdy < o\vo]'k<-iswitli him u])on it. Each is<‘<[ually 
with tlie otlmr an ordinaly i isk of the employm<‘nt,’ wliidi tin' omyloy(‘(‘ assumes 
wlu'ii entcTing upon flu- <‘mployment, wlietliiT tin' iisk Ik- obvious or not. It was 
laid down that the iighttul test to ddei niim- wlietlier tlx- iieghgenet- coinplaiiied 
<<t was an <>rdinary risk ot llie einplovnient was whether (he neglig<-iit a<'i con- 
.stitiited a breach of jiositive duty owing In the masti-r, sncli as tliat of taking 
fair and rea.s<mable im-cantions to snnonnd liis cmt)loyc(‘S with tit and careful 
cowoikers, and tlx- lurmslniig to such <-m]ilovees of a n-asonably safe jilaco to 
work, and reasonably .safe tools or m.idiinery with winch to do the work; tlius 
making the <piestion of lialality <>f an <‘mplover for an in.iury to liis (-iiqiloyce 
turn rather on tlie characti-r of tlie all*‘ge<l ix-glig<‘!it act than on the relations 
of file (‘inployees to <‘acli other, so that if the a( t is done in tlx- discharg<< of sfune 
positive duty of tlx-master to the .serv.ant. t Ix-ii iiegligcnc<- in tlie act is negligenc<‘ 
of the mastiT. but if it lx- not one in tlx- disdiarg*- of such jtositive duty, then 
there should be some personal wrong on tlx- imrt of the <-iiiploy<‘r Ix-toia-lie is 
liable tlien-for. 

The principles thus applied in tlx- cas<- la-ferred to are in jx'rfect liarinony with 
the rules enforeed by the .supn-iix- court of tlx- Slate of N(‘w Jersey, within whose 
territory tlx- aecid(-nt luqqx ued which gav<- rise to tlx- ])resent controv<-r.sy. 

‘■In O'Brien v. Dredging Co. (JJ N. J. Law, IMM; 21 Atb. fix' court (of 
New Jersey) .said: ‘ Whether tlx- mast<-r r«-tain the siqx-riiitend<-n<-<‘ and manage¬ 
ment of his bu.siix-sH or withdraw,s liimsf-If from it and devolve it upon a vi<x‘- 
principal or representative it is ijuiti' atqiareiit that although tlx* niasb-r or liis 
representative may devise the plans, (-ngagi* tlx- workmen. provid<^ the machinery 
and tools, and direct the ]x-rforinance of the work, ix-ither can. as a gtuieral rule, 
be continually present at tlx- execution of all sucli work. It is the Tx-c(-ssary con- 
se(pieuco that tlie int-re (-X(?cution of tlx- iilauix-d work must be intrusted to work¬ 
men, and, where necessary, to groups or gangs of W(jrkmeu. and in such case that 
one should be selected as the leader, boss, or foreman to see to the execution of 
such work. This sort of sup<!riority of service is socKsential and so universal 
that every workman, in <‘ntering upon a contract of s(-rvi(-e, must contemplate 
its being made use of in a proper case. He therefore mak<^s his contract of service 
in contemplation of the risk of injury from tlie negligence of a boss or fort-man, 
as well as from the negligence of another fellow-workman. The foreman or 
superior servant stands to him, in that respect,in the precise position of hisotlx-r 
fellow-servants.’ 

‘‘Applying tho principles announced by this court and tho supreme court of 
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New Jersey to the facts in the case at bar, it is clear that O’Brien and Keegan 
were fellow-servants. O'Brien’s duties were not even those of simple direction 
and simerintendence over the operations of the dnll crew. He was a component 
part or the crew, an active coworker in the manual work of switcliing, with the 
specific dut^ assigned to him by the yard master of turning the switches. He 
was subordinate to the yard master, who had 3 urisdiction over tliis and other 
drill crews; and it was the yard master who employed and discharged all the 
workers in the yard, giving tliem their general instructions and assigning them 
to their duties. O’Brien’s control over the other members of the drill crew was 
similar to the control which a section foreman exercises over the men in his sec¬ 
tion; and following its constructions < the decisions of this court in the Baugh 
and Hambly cases, the circuit court »f appeals tor the eighth ciixniit has lield that 
a section foreman is a fellow-servMit of a member of hi.s crow, and that one of 
the crew injured by the negligence of the foreman could not recover. (Railway 
Co. u. Waters, 70 Fed., 2H.) 

In Potter v. Railroad Co. (136 N. Y., 77; 32 N. E., 603) employees of a rail¬ 
road company, while swindling (!ars in the company’s yard, under the direction 
of a yard ma.ster, shunted a number of cars on to a track so that they collide(l 
with a car being inspected, and caused the death of the inspector. It was <daimed 
that proper and reasonable care reipiired that tliero should have been a brake- 
man on the front of the cars, to (x^ntrol in an c'lnergency tludr motion, when 
detached from tlie engine;. In tlie absence of jiroof to the contrary, the court 
nresumed that competent and .sufficient servants were (uiiployed, and projicr regu¬ 
lations for the management of the business had been established, and ob^elved: 
* It is <iuite obvious tliat the work of shifting (;ars in a railroad yard must be left 
in a great measure to the judgment and discretion of tlie servaiits of tlie railroad 
who are intrusted with the management of the yard. The details must be left to 
them, and all that the company can do for the protection of its employees is to 
provide competent coservants and prescribe such regulations as <‘xperience shows 
may be best calculated to secure their safety.’ 

“ We adopt this statement as proper to be applied to the ease* at bar. A per¬ 
sonal, positive duty would clearly not have been imposed upon a natural pen-son, 
owner of a railroad, to supervise and control the details of the o]K‘ration of 
switching cars in a railroad yard; neither is such duty imposed as a iiositive <lnty 
upon a corporation: and if O’Brien was negligent in'failing to place himself or 
sonu'one (dse at tlu; brake of the backwardly moving cars, such omission not Ix'ing 
the performance of a positive duty owing by the mastcu-, tin* plaintiff in errtu- is 
not responsible therefor. 

••The conclusions determine both questions certified for our d(‘cision, and 
accordingly the first question is answered in the affirmative and the second in the 
negative.” 

[From B. I. No 7, Novemln-r, lsy(‘. ] 

Southern Pacific Co. u. McGill, M Pacific Reporter, page 302. —Action was 
brought in the district court of Pima County, Ariz., by William McGill against 
the Southern Pacific Company to r»^cover damages for injuries sustained while in 
the employ of said company. .Tndgment was reiiderixl for McGill, and the com¬ 
pany appealed the case to the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona, which 
affirmed the judgment of tlie lower court. Tlie court, however, gi'anted a 
rehearing, and as a result of the same ri'iidered a decision Fehruai-y 10, 1896, 
reversing the judgmi'iit of the lower court. The facts of the case were as follows: 

McGill, hereinafter referred to as “ the plaintiff,” was a section foreman in the 
employ of the defendant company. He was directed by tlie roadinaster to go to 
a iioiiit on the track, 6 or? miles west of tlic section, called •• Pantano,” and there 
to gi'ade and lay a truck in order to raise an engine which had been derailed. 
He went there with his men and tools and worked part of a day. when the civil 
engineer in charge directed him and his men to get on the work train. They did 
so, and the train started, and had not gone over three-cpiarters of a mile when it 
collide<l with a passenger train and the plaintiff was scnonsly injured about the 
head. The charg(} was made in the complaint tliat Barrett, the conductor of the 
work train, ran the train negligently, and with want of care and attention to his 
duty, and so caused tlie accident. 

The opinion of the supremo court was delivered by Chief Justice Baker, and 
contains the following: 

“ The following instruction was given to the jury for the plaintiff: ‘ The court 
instructs the jury that the conductor ot arailway train, who commands its move¬ 
ments, directs when it shall start, at what station it shall stop, and has the general 
management of it, and control over the persons employed on it, represents the 
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railway company, and is not a fellow-servant with a section foreman in tho 
employ of.sai(l company. If the .inry believe from tho evidence that John Barrett 
was the conductor of the train upon which plaintiff was. and liad the powtirs just 
.stated rej^ardin^' such train, the court m.stnicts tlio jury that Barrott was not a 
fellow-servant with the plaintiff.' 

“ Tliis instruction was not altered, chanjceil. or modified by instruction subse- 
(piently ^(iven. and. bein^; ol).b.*cted to and duly assij^ned as (UTor, constituti's the 
luvotal point in the ease. Tliore i.s an endle.ss diversity of o])inion ujion this 
‘ fellow-servant' dtjctrino in the deeisions of tin’ various eourts in this country. 
The (^ases are too nmmu’Oiis to (Ute. and it would bo an idh* (dfort to attiunpt to 
reconcile or distin<;uisli them. I can do no IxdtiT tlian to deduce one or two 
propositions applicable to the fa<ds at bar, whicli the decided wei^dit of all the 
ca.st^s authorizes. 

“(1) A person entering upon tho service of a corporation assume.s all theri.sk 
naturally incident to liis emjdoyment, including tlie dani;ers which may arise 
from the nej 4 li;.fenc(' of a fellow-servant. 

“(3) That the masters liability does not depend upon jfradations in tlnMUiiploy- 
meiit, unless tlte superiority of the person eausinj; the injury was such as to make 
him principal or vice-prmcipal. 

“(3) Tlie liability ot tlie master does not depend np(ni tlie fact that Ibo si-rvant 
injured may l)c doin^work not identical with that of tlu^ wron^doi'r. Tin* test 
is, the .servant mu.st he (‘luployi'd lu different departments, which m themselves 
are so distinct and sej>arate as to preclude tlu'jn’obability of eontaetand ot danger 
of injury by the ne^dij^ent performaiiei’ nf tlu' duties of tho servant in the other 
(lejiartinent. 

“In the ca.se at bar lie* plaintiff and Barrett, tlie eoiiduetor, witc broimbt 
toji;etiior at the .same time ami place, and closidy associated in the dischaigeof 
their respective duties The vei> work which the plamlilf en;;a;;ed to do iieecs- 
sitated the eoiistanl use of a Irani, such us tlu' om^ in use at tlie fiiiu'of tho 
(tolli.sion—to trans]iort Liiiorers. tools, matiTials, .snpjdu's. etc., to tlii' ])lace of 
operations; and lie must be laOd to liave coiitemplati'd its use when he ae<-<tpted 
tho employment. lie was at work wIhmi ridni^^ ujion this tram in to and 

from the point wliere tlu' wreck oecurre(i. pi^t as much as he was when lie was 
actually eiij^aj^ed in raising' the der.ailed eii^^iiH*. Both heaiid theeondnetor were 
eiijfay:ed in a common pur])os(' .uid olfjeet—the cl(‘arm^ of the track and tlie rais- 
iiik' of the fallen en;;ni(‘. 

The laborsof belli (■ontribiited to and w(‘ie mtimdi'd to effeettbat immediate 
and present result. Both had a eommoii ma.stei. That tliere was some j;rada- 
tion—some difference m tlie work of the two—is not the test. The departments 
must be .so distinct and separate within thmnselves as to preclude the probaliility 
of contact and of daiifrer to one seivant in one department by reason of the nei^li- 
gence of anotlier servant in another department. This can not be .said of the 
plaintiff's and Barrett's <*inployment. 

“Tlie plaiiitilf's labors (toiistaiitly exposed liim to the danij;ers of running and 
moving the work train, and lie must lie held to have assumed tlie risk of such 
dangers. 

“ The giving of instructions (piotod was ri'versiblo error, since, uixm tlie fa<;ts, 
the conductor of tlie work tram and tlu' plaintiff were fellow-servants. Tho 
judgment is reversed and a new trial is ordered.'* 

[Freiu B fv No 7. Novoiiibcr, ) 

Northern Pacific R. R. Co. v. Peterson. 10 Supreme Court Reporter, page 
94 ;;{.—This action wa.s commenced liy Peterson in the United States circuit c^mrt 
for the district of Minnesota, fourth division, to recover damages for injiirioH 
sustained while in the employ of the railroad company. The facts in the case 
were as follows: 

The plaintiff, a day laborer, was employed on an extra gang, amounting in 
numbers to 13 men. with one Holverson as foreman, at a place called Old Su- 
p(!rior, a station on the line of defendant's road. Holverson had power to employ 
men. and also to discharge them. The men were taken each morning on hand 
cars to the place where they were to work during the day, and when the work 
was finished were brought back. 

The members of the gang themselves worked the hand cars, Holverson gener¬ 
ally occupying a place on tho front hand car and taking care of the brakes. He 
always went with the gang, superintended their work, even if taking no part in 
the actual manual labor, and came home with them at the end of the day’s 
labor. When the accident occurred Holverson held his accustomed place on 
the front hand car, at the brakes, and Peterson was on the same car. While 
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Koinp: ground a cnrvo in the track Hoi verson thought he saw some object in front 
of him and applit'd tli(‘ ])rukes suddenly, in conseciucnce of which the car was 
abruptly stopped. gHV(! no warning of his intention, and the rear car was 
following so closely that it (tould not stop l)efore running into the car ahead, the 
r(*sult of which wtis that the first (;ar was thrown from tlio track, throwing the 
lilaintiff Peterson off tlie (var and injuring liis leg by having the r(*ar car run over 
it. Upon the.se facts the jury returned a verdict in favor of Peterson, and the 
case was taken by tlu^ railroad (M)ni]tany to the United States circuit court of 
app«*als for tin* (Uglith cinniit upon a wi it of error. Said court affirmed the judg¬ 
ment of the (*ourt below, and tin* railroad com])any then {’arried the case on writ 
of error to the United Stati's Supreme Court, which rendered its deci.sion April 
i:C reversing tln^ ^udgmcuits of tlie lower (M)urts and ordering a new trial. 

Th(‘ opinion of said court was di'livered by Mr. Justice Peckham, and the fol¬ 
lowing is (pioted ther<*fr<)m: 

‘’Tlie solo (pieslion for our determinalion is wliether Holverson occupied the 
po.sition of fellow-servant with the idaintilf below. If he did, then this judg¬ 
ment is wrong and must lx? revcrsiMl. 

“ By the verdict of the jurv, undiT tin* charge of tlie court, we must take the 
fact to be that Holvei^on was foreman of the c.xtva gang for the defendant com¬ 
pany, and that he laid cliarge of and .supcrmtimded the gang in the putting in of 
the ties and as.si^ting in k»M'])ing in repair the portion of tln^ road included within 
the d sections, and tliat lie had llie ])owcr to hire and diselyirge the hands in 
his gang, then amounting to Id in nunih(‘r, and had ex(dusiv<! charge of the 
direction and manag(unent()f tln'gaug in all matters connected with their employ¬ 
ment; that th(! plaintirt’ Ixdow was one of the gang of liands so liired by Holver¬ 
son. and was suh.iect to the authority of Holverson in all matters iclating to hi.s 
duty as laborer. Upon these facts the courts below have lield that the plaintiff 
and Holverson were not fellow-servants in sncli a sense as to preclude plaintiff 
recovering from the railroad company damag(‘s for the injuries lie sustained 
tlirough the negligence of Holverson, acting in the course of his employment as 
sucli foreman. 

‘•In tlie course' of the rovh'W of the .ludgmont by the United States circuit 
court of appc'als. the court held tliat tlie distinction applic^ahlc to the determi¬ 
nation of the (piestion of a coem])loyec was not “ wliether tlie person has charge 
of an important department of th(‘ master's siTvice. Imt whether Ids duties are 
exclusively those of supervision, diii'ctioii. ami control ovit a work undertaken 
by the master, and over subordinate eniiiloyees (‘iigaged in such work, whoseduty 
IS to obey, and whether lie lias been vested by 11ie<a>mmon masterwith suchpower 
of supta’visioii and management.’ Continuing, tlie court said that ‘the other 
view that has hei'ii taken is tliat whether a person is a vice ]inncipal is tobedeter- 
miiK'd .solely by the magnitude or iiniiortance of the work that may have been 
committed to Ids (thargi'i and that view is open to the ob.iection that it furnishes 
no practical or certain test liy winch to determine in a given ease wliether an 
enudoyee has lieeii vested with such departmental control or has been ‘so lifted 
up in tlie grade and extent of Ids duties" as to constitute 1dm the pei’Minal repre¬ 
sentative' of the master. That this would freipK'utly he a difiicult and eniharass- 
ing (piestion te d«'cide. and that courts would differ wididy in tlu'ir views, if th(! 
doctrine of depaitmeiital control was adopted, is w(Jl illustrated by the case of 
Borgmaii Railway ('o. {41 Fed., tUIT, ht>!)). We are of the opinion, therefore, 
that the nature and (diaracter of the respective duties di'volved uiioii and per- 
foriiK'd by persons in tlie saim^ common employment, .should, in each instance, 
d('termine whether they are or are not fellow-servants, and that such relation 
should not lx* (h'l'ined to exist between two emtiloyees, when the function of one 
i.s to exercise supervision and control ov«‘r some work undt'rtakcm by the master 
which re(iuires supervision, and oviu* subordinate .servants (uigaged in that work, 
and where the other is notvi'sti'd liy th<' masterwith any such iiower of direction 
or iiiaiiageineiit.' (4 U. 8. App., 574, 57^; 2 (’. C. A., 157; 51 Fed.. 182.) 

“ Tlie c.ourtthereupon affirmed tin; judgment. 

“ It seems quih* ])lain that Holverson was notthe‘ ('hief ’ or ‘ superiniondont ’ of 
a separate and distinct departnu'ut or branch of tiie business of the company, as 
such term is used in tho.se cases wliert^ a liability is placi'd upon a company for 
the negligence of such an officer. We also think that the ground of liability laid 
down by tlie courts IxJow is untenable. 

“ The general rule is that those entm’ing into the service of a common master 
become thereby engaged in a common service and are fellow-servants; and, priina 
facie, the common master is not lial de for tlie negligence of one of his servants which 
has resulted in an injury to a fellow-servant. Thf'ro are, liowever, some duties 
which a master owes, as such, to a servant entering his employment. He owes 
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the duty to provide sii(‘h servant with a reasonably safe place to work in, havinj{ 
rctereiice to the cli:ira<-ter of tiie enii)1oym('nt in which the hervaiit is eiigaj,o‘d 
Jle also <nves tin* duty of providing reasonably safe tools, appliances, and inacliin- 
ery tor the aiconiplislnnent of the work necessary to bedone. lie must exercise 
pio])er diligence 111 the employment of reasonably sabounl coiniietent men to pi'r- 
lorm their re''[)ective <hities. and it has been held in many states that the master 
o\v(‘s ilie turther duty of adopting and promulgaling safeand proper rules for the 
conduct of lii.s liiisiness, including the government of the mai'hinery and the run¬ 
ning ot trams on a lailroad track. 

“ It the master lx* neglectful in any oi these matbus, it is a ncgh'ct of a duty 
which lie i)ersonally ow(‘s to Ins employei', and if the employee suffer damage on 
account thereof, tlu* mastm is lialile. 

“If. instead (tf iiersoiially juTforining these obligations, the master engagi's 
aiiotliet to do them lor Inni. lie is liahle for tin' neglect ol that olht'r. wliicli in 
such case is not tin* negl(H't of a. fellow-serv.int, no inattiT wliat his po.Mtion as to 
other matters, hut is tlie negh'ct ol the mastei' to do tliosi* things which it is the 
duty of the ni.ister to pertni in as Mich. 

“ In addition to the liahilily of the mastc'r for Ins neglect to ]X'i'form tlie.si' 
duti('s. tlh'ie has been laid ni)on linn by some course a fnrtlier liability for the 
n(‘gligence of one of Ins ser \ ants in charge ol a setiaiati' <le|ia.rtinent or biamdi of 
business, whereby another ot bis emiiloyees has been in 3 nred, (‘\ ell thoiigli tin* 
iicglec.* was not ot tiiat ch,iia<der whirl) the master owisl. m his capacity as mas¬ 
ter, to the smv.int who was inpinsl In .sucli c.ise it has lu-en lield'liiat tin' 
neglect of the super-oi otli<'cr oi agent of the master was the negh'ct of the 
niast<u-. and was not that ot tli*- corniploye(\ and iieiice that the seivant, who 
w’as a, suboidmate m tluMbpaitinent of the otiicei.could recover against thi'com- 
mon master for the ininiies sustained by bnn uinhu* such circumstances. It has 
bt'eii already sai<1 tliat IlolviTson sustained no such ndation to tln^ company in 
this case' IS w’oiild ujihold a liability tor Ins a<ds baseil ujion tin' giound that lie 
W'as a superintendent of a seiiaiate and dislim.t branch or detiartinent of tin* mas¬ 
ter's business. 

“ It is piojier, theiefoir, to mijiiin' what is nu'ant to be included by tin' use of 
such a ])hi as(', 

“A leading case on this snli.n'ct in this court is Unit of Railway Co. v. Ross (112 
U S.. 277. o Sup. Ct.. 1^1). In that ca.se a laiboad corporation was hi'ld respon- 
si, h' to a locomotive eiiginei'r 111 the >‘niployim'nt of tin* company for damages 
ret .oved 111 a, collision wliicli was caiisi'd by tile negligence of tln^ conductor of the 
train dniwn by the engine of wliicli the jdaintitf W’as engineer. Tins court held 
the action was maintainable on the ground that the coiidm-tor. upon the occasion 
111 (juestion. Av.is an agent of the cotpoiation. clothed wutli the control and man- 
ageiiK Utof a distinct dej)artment.in whicii his duty was entiiely that of direction 
and suiieriiiti'udenci*. that la* had the eiit ire roiitrol and maiiagi*ment of the tram, 
and tiiat In* occnpn-d a \eiy diffeient position fioiii tlie Inaln-nien. ]»orter.s, and 
other snhordiiiates I'lniiloyed on it. and that he was in fact, and should he treateil 
as. a personal lepi escntative of the corporation, foi who.se ni'ghgenei'tln^ eorpo- 
ration was lespon.sihle to snlxu’dinate si'ivants. The engineer wars iieiniitted to 
recover on that tlieory The.se facts give some indication of tlie meaning of the 
jdira.sc. 

“In the above ease the instruction given by the court at the trial to which 
exception was takiui was m tinse w’ords: ‘ U is very chair. I think, that if the 
comiiany sees lit to plaee one of its emjilojees under tin* control and direction of 
another, that then the tw'o are not fellow-servants engaged in the sanu' common 
emidoynii'nt withm the meaning of the rnli* of the law of which 1 am speaking.’ 
That instruction, tlius broadly given, was not. liowa-ver, approved by tins court 
in the Ross case. Such ground ot liability—mere superiority in position and tlie 
power to give oideis to Mihordinates—was deiiK'd. What was approved m that 
ea.so. and the foiimlation upon which the ajjproval was given, is clearly stati'd liv 
Mr. Justice Biewvr in tin* course of his opinion delivered in the case of Railroail 
Co. n. Baugh (Mt* U. S.. :m, 12 Sup. Cl., S)14, at page 2M0, H'.l U. S., and pag<' 1)14, 
12 Sup. Ct.. and the following pages). In the Baugh case it is also made plain 
that the master's responsibility tor the negligence of a servant is not founded upon 
the fact tiiat theservant guilty of neglect had control over, and a .superior position to 
that occupied by, the servant wdio was inpired by his negligence. Tlie rule is that, 
in order to form an e.xception to the general law of nonliability, the person whoso 
neglect caused the injury must be ‘ one wlio was clothed with the control and 
management of a distinct department, and not a mere separate piece of work in 
one of the branches of service in a de])artnient.’ This distinction i.s a plain one, 
and not subject to any groat embarrassment in determining the fact in any par- 
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ticular case. When the business of the master or employer is of such great and 
diversified extent that it naturally and necessarily separates itself into depart¬ 
ments of service, the individuals placed by tlie master in charge of these separate 
branches and departments of service, and given entire and absolute control 
therein, may properly be considered, with rospccd to employees under them, vice 
principals and representatives of the master, as tully and as (‘ompletely as if the 
entire Ir.ismess of tlu^ master were placcsl by' him under one 8Up(;rintendent. 
Thus, Mr. Justice Brewer, in the Baugh case, illustrates tlie meaning of the 
phrase ‘ different branches of departments of service * by sugg(‘sting that ‘ between 
the law department of a railway corporation and the operating department there 
is a natural and distinct separation—one which makes the two departments lik(.‘ 
two independent kinds of Imsinoss, in which tlie one employer and master is 
engaged. So, oftentimes, there is. in the affairs of such corporation what may be 
called a manufacturing or repair department, and another strictly operating 
department. These two departments arc*, in their relations to each other, as dis¬ 
tinct and separate as thougli the work of each was carried on by a separate cor¬ 
poration. And from tins natural separation flows the nilethat he who is placed in 
charge of smdi separate branch of the service—who alone superintends and has 
the control of it—is. as to it. in the ]>lace of the master.’ 

“The subject is further elaborated in the case of Howard r. Railroad Co. {20 
Fed., 8J1T). ill an opinion hy Mr. Justi<*e Brewer, then circuit judge of the eighth 
circuit. Tlie view is stated very distinctly in the cast's of Borgmaii v. Railroad 
Co. (4l Fed., 007), and Woods u, Lindvall (I C. C. A., H7, 48 Fed., 02). Tliis last 
case is mu<;li stroiigts- for tlie plaintiff than the one at bar. Thtt foreman in tliis 
case bore no resemblance, in the important'e and scope of his antliurity, to that 
pos.sessed by Murdock in the Woods cast*, supra. Tliese cases wliieli liave liet'n 
cited serve to illustrate what was in the minds of the (courts when the various 
distinctions as to departments and separate blanches of service were suggested. 
In the Bangli case the engineer and fireman of a locomotive engim* running 
alone on the railroad, and without any train attached, were lieM to be tellow- 
servants of the (“oiniiany. so as to prt'cliitle tin* fireman frtmi recov(‘ring from the 
company for injuries caused by the uegligt-nce of the 1 ‘iigineer. 

“The meaning of tlie expres.sioii ■ dejiartmental control’ was again, and very 
lately, discus.sed in Railroad Company r Ilainbly (154 U. 8 . :Uh, 14 Sup. Ct. 1)8:1), 
where it was held, as stat(Hl iii the lu'adiioti*. that a common day laborer, in the 
employ of a railroad company, who, while working for the (company under the 
orders and direction of a section boss or foreman, on a culvert on the line of the 
company's road, receives an injury through the neglect of a conductor and an 
enjrineer in moving a particular ])asseiiger tiam upon the company's road, is a 
fellow-servant of such (‘iigiiieer and of such ctuiductor in such a sense as exempts 
the railroad company from liability for the injury so inflicted. 

“The subject is again treated in Raihoa<l Co. r. Keegan (KiO U. 8., 25!); 16 
Sun. Ct., 269; decided at this term), when the men engaged in the service of the 
railroad company were ompioy<*d in uncoupling from llie rear of trains cars which 
were to be sent elsewhere and in attaching other cars in their place; and tliey 
svere held to be fellow-servants, although the force, consisting of 5 men, was 
under the orders of a boss who directed tin* men which cars to uncouple and what 
cars to couple, and the neglect was alleged to have been the neglect of the boss, 
by which the injury resulted to one of tlie men. This court held that they were 
fellow-.servants. and the mere fai^t tliat one was under the orders of the other 
constituted no distinction, and that the g<*neral rule of nonliability applied. 

“These last cases exclude, l)y tlieir facts and reasoning, the case or a section 
foreman from the position of a superintendent of a separate and distinct depart¬ 
ment. They al.so prove that mere snpeiiority of position is no ground for liability. 

“This boss of a small gang of 10 or 15 men, engaged in inakiiig repairs upon 
the road wherever they might be necessary, over a distance of 3 sections, aid¬ 
ing and assisting the regular gang of workmen upon each section as occasion 
demanded, was not such a supenntendent of a separate department, nor was he 
in control of such a distinct branch of the work of the master as would be neces¬ 
sary to render the master liable to a coemployee for his neglect. He was, in fact, 
as well as in law, a fellow-workman. He went with the gang to the place of the 
work in the morning, stayed there witli tluun during the day, superintended their 
work, giving directions in regard to it, and returned home with them in the even¬ 
ing, acting as a part of the crow of the hand car upon which they rode. The 
mere fact, if it be a fact, that he did not actually handle a shovel or a pick is an 
unimportant matter. Where more than one man is engaged in doing any par¬ 
ticular work, it becomes almost a necessity that one should be boss and the otners 
subordinate, but both are, nevertheless, fellow-workmen. 
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“If, in approaching the line of separation botween a fclknv-workinan and a 
superintendent of a particular and separate departuient, tliero may Im eiubjirrass* 
inent in determining the (luestion, this case pn'sents no sucli difficulty. It is 
clearly one of fellow-servants. Tin? neglect for wliicli the plaintifl has rt'covtn’ed 
in this case was the neglec't of Holverson in not taking jiroper cari* at tlie time 
when he applied the brake to the front car. It was no1 a neglect of that charac¬ 
ter which wouhl make the master re^j»onsil»le therefor, lus-ause it was not a neg¬ 
lect of a duty which th(‘ master owes, as master to his servant, wlnoi he ent(TH 
hi.s employment. 

“ The cliarge of the court to the .lury in the matter com]>lamed of was <M'r<»ne- 
ous, and the judgment must therefore Im* re\4Tse<l and tlie ease remanded, with 
directions to grant a new trial." 

[Vroiu 1? I. X.. s, .hinirnn. Is'.t? ] 

Houston and T. C. Ry. O^. v. KRta.v. oo Sourliweslein Reporter, jiage H7H.— 
This pise was lirouglit before tie* coiiii ot civil aj)[)eals of Texas on uppi'al from 
the district court ot Washington Coniity. wliere a judgment had Imhui nuidcTc'd 
for the plaintiff, Addie E. K<‘lly. The ojigmal aetum was hroughi to n'eoier 
damages for the death of one Fiank Kelly, caused by a wi eck ou tin* Houston and 
Texas Central Railroad m January. The <‘oiirl of ( ml ai»])eals leiidered its 

decision April 80, 1800, sustaining tin* judgment of tlie lower court, ami (h'ciding, 
among points, that a servant is entitled to n-coxei for an injniy sustained by the 
joint negligence of the master aiul it‘llow-ser\ ants. 

In its opinion, didivered by .fudge Ph-asanls, Hk* lo11o\viiig langiiagi' is iiscnl. 

“ The propo.sition sul)mitte<l under the foai th and tilth assignments of ('rr<tr is 
that, ‘if fast running contnluit<“d pio.\iiiiatel\ to tlie accident, the tram being 
operated at the time by fellow-servants of tlie diceaM-d, the plaintitf could not 
recover.’ This proiiosition is not coin'd. It tlie a< c]<lent was can.sed partly by 
the fast running of the tram, amlpaitlx l>\ the delects in tin* lail and the car 
wheel.and such detects were the lesult oi tlie iiegligi'iice of the dideiidant. it will 
not be denied that tin* deci ased. if witliout eontnbuloiy neghgeiHM* on Ins jiart, 
might have recovered; and yet tin* ‘ fust iiiniiing ot llu* 1i am,' tin ough the negli¬ 
gence ot the fellow-servant ot tlu* <lc( eased, ‘eontiilmted lu-oximately to the 
accident.’ If injury result<'d to the servant Irom tlu* joint negligence of themas- 
t( r and fellow-servants, tlu* master is habh*." 

[From n L No 7, No\. inim, ivii; ] 

Northern Pacific R. R. Co. r. t.’HAKf.F.ss. li; Sn])remc Court Reporter, page 
848.—This was a suit bioughl against the Northein i’acific Railroad Comtiany by 
one Cbarle.ss a.s plaintiff, to recover damages for injuries received whih* in the 
employ of said company. The idaintitf reco\eu‘d a judgment and the ea-se was 
carried on appeal to tlu^ United Stab's eiH uit couit ot appr*als lor the nintli cir¬ 
cuit, which sustained the judgment of the lower court. Thi'case'was tlH'ii brought 
on writ of error before theUnited States Sniueme (lourt. which rendered its deci¬ 
sion April 18,180(), and reversed the judgment of the courts below. The opinion of 
said court, delivered by Mr. Justice Peekham. giv('s a full statement of tlie facts 
in the case, and the following is ipiotHd therefronr 

“ The plaintiff lielow was an ordinary day labor, emjiloyed nnd(T asc'ction boss 
or foreman to keep a certain portion of tlu' roadbed of the defendant in r*‘i)air. 
The foreman had power to employ and discharge men an<l to snpi'Tintend their 
work, and was himself a workman. He (‘injdoyed llie i>laintifF, who, with the 
rest of the men employed in the gang—some 1. .7, or (1—-was carried to and from 
his work, daily, on a hand car worked liy tlie men themsi'lves. 

“ In August, 1880, on the 28th of the month, an aecnh-nt occurred as the men 
were on tneir way to their work. Tlnty wi'ix' using a hand car with what is 
alleged to have been a defective brake, ^riu* foreman had complained of it to the 
yardmaster a short time before, who had promised a better om*. In the mean¬ 
time, and as a temporary makeshift, the foreman had provided tlie ear with a brake 
which consisted of a bit of wood, 4 by 4, fastmied on the side ot the car with a 
bolt, and the long arm acted as a lever and press(*dthe shorter portion of the tim- 
beragainst the wheel. In that way the car had been run lor a day or two before 
the morning of the accident. On that day the ])]aintilf. witli the rest of the men 
in the gang and the foreman, starteil on tlu' hand car to go over a certain portion 
of the section to inspect the condition of the road. They were running the car 
very rapidly, under the direction and supervision of th(! foreman, and had 
arrived at a narrow cut in the road, around a curve, when they were suddenly 
confronted with a freight train coming through the cut in the opposite direction. 
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There had been no warning or signal of any kind given by any of the employees 
on tile freiglit train of its approach, and the plaintiff below knew nothing ol the 
fa(-t that any freight train was expected. Efforts were made to stop the Iiand c-.ar, 
and. as the speed did not seem to be slackened in tune, plaintiff became fright- 
em‘d and undertook to jump from the front end of th<‘car, when he stumbled 
ovi'r some tools that were on tliecur and fell between the rails in front of it. As 
the hand lair ajiproached him he put his foot up against it in order to prevent 
ifs running ov(*r him, but the impetus of the (!ar was too great, and it ran over 
and doubh'd him u]) and wrenched his spine, causing him gr(‘at internal injuries, 
Th<i other hands jumpedoff the car, removed it from the track, and took the plain¬ 
tiff out of (lunger beibn* the friught train passed by. 

“ The injuries of the plaintiff were of a veiy serious nature, and his legs became 
paralyzed and he was rendered a cripple for life. He commenced this action 
again.st the defendant below to recover damages on account of the negligence of 
the agents and servants of the defendant. 

“ The negligence consisted in— 

“(I.) The defective biake on tlu' (‘ur, which it is alleg<b was an appliance for 
the prosecution of the work on the defendant's road, and m'cessaj y to be u.sed to 
enable the employees to perform their duties, and that, as such ap]»liance, it was 
the duty of the detendant to see that it was reasonably safe and fit tor the purpose 
intended. 

“(3) The nogligenc(‘ of the foreman in cliargi' of the gang, who directed the 
speed of tlu‘ hand-car and ran it at a hazardous rabs ot si)eed when he knew that a 
train coming toward him was expect♦*(! whiii' the other memt)ev.sof tin - gang were 
ignorant of that fact. 

“(d) Tlie n<“gbg(‘nee of tlie train hands on the approaching (rain in giving no 
signals of their ajjproach around 1h<‘ ciuveaiid thiough tlie cut. altliougli tlu'y 
wert' near a public ci’ossing, and some signals W('i(‘ iiecessai y on that a(*eonnt. 

“ Upon the trial evi(huic(* was gueU tending topiove tln^ above facts, and among 
other tilings the judge ebargiMl tin' jui y as follows: 

• [ think that tin* casm when stripjied of all tin' side issues and th<‘ incidental 
(piestions surrounding it, resolves itself into just this question for tins jniyto 
determine: WliiUher tin* injuiytothe plamtilf rcMilled directly from tlie negli- 
genc<“ of the (hdeiidanl. in needlesslv exposing him to (he dange; ot Ixniig hint by 
a collision between tlu* iiand eai and the extra freight train at the ])l,ice where it 
oecurnsl. or wliidber the nijuiy was a imue a<‘cident. which was tin* lesult ol one 
of the Oldinary hazards of the employment in whieli Ik* was eng;ig<‘d. wlieth(*r it 
was an ordinary iisk of ids employment, or whi'tluT an extraordinary danger 
caiisi'd by tin* iK'gligeiice on the part of (be defendant: whether that iK'gligmiee 
was a negligeiiee of the formnan in running tie* Iiand car too fast up to a point 
which he knew to bo dangerous, and wliieli lie did not warn the other men work¬ 
ing on the hand car of, so tliat it was iiiipossilih* tor them, without extieim* hazard 
to their lives, to avoid a collision; or whetlier th(“ ni'gligeiice was on the jiart of 
the oflicers in cliargeof tlu* freighttrain in approachingacurve in the cut. wliicli 
obstructed the train from view, or iiassing a public crossing without giving warn¬ 
ing by sounding the whi.stle or (‘iigim* hell. If, in any of thcs<‘ri'speet.s. tliere was 
actual neglect on the part of d(‘fondant -wliicli ]>laced the plaintiff in a situation 
of extraordinary daiig(*r—something ch'ar beyond the fu’di nary risks of liis employ¬ 
ment—and his injury was not m any degri'e owing to his own negligence at the 
time, the defendant would he liable to damages.’ 

“Tlie defendant below excepted to each of the above propositions as laid down 
by the learned judge in his charge, and the jury rendered a verdict in favor of tlie 
piaintitf, which was atfirmed hv the circuit court of ajipeals for the ninth eircuit 
{2 C. C. A., ;1H0. 51 Fed.. and the detendant below sued out a writ of error 
from this court to revi(*w the judgment. 

■‘Many of the facta surrounding the ha])poning of this accident are similar in 
their nature to those existing in the case of liailroad Co. v. Peterson, just decided 
(16 Sup. Ct., 816). The employment of the plaintiff below, the nature of tlie 
work, and tlie jiowers of the section boss under whom lie workeil are substantially 
the same as those existing in the other cas(c We may refer to the general prin¬ 
ciples of the law of master and scTvant apidicable to these fads which are set 
foi th in the oninion of this court in that case and which we think gov(‘rn the case 
at bar upon those facts. 

••In regard to the particular allegations of negligence above set forth, it is not 
iM cessary, in the view we take of this ca.so, to express any opinion whether the 
lileged defect in the brake? on the hand car rendered it a defective appliance 
within the meaning of the law, rendering the master liable for a faihire to provide 

reasonably safe and proper appliance for the work to be done by his emidoyees. 
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“ There ^yere twoother propositions submitted to the jury by the learned jndpce. 
each of wliicli was, as we think, of a material nature and also clearly erroneous. 

“1. We tliink it was error to submit to the jury the «iuestion of the ne^di^^enc4‘ 
of the employees on the extra freight train m failiufr to the si^mals of its 
approach. This tailure. assuming that it (“onstituted neglig('nc«‘. was nothing 
more than the negligt'uce of cos4‘rvauts of the plaintiff below in performing tlie 
duty devolving u])on them. The principle whum covers the tacts (d this case was 
hud down in Randall r Radroad O). (!U!t IJ. S.. •17'^. :l Sup. (T,, and that 
case lias lu^ver be<ui oV(‘rrule<l ur (pie^tioned. Among tlie lat<'><t expressions of 
o[nmon of this court in regard to views similar to thost- stated in the <‘ase in lUtl 
U. S. and 3 Sup Ct., supra, is tin* case ot Railroad (.’o. r. llambly (lol U. S., 

14 Sup. Ct.. IKS4). It seems to us that tlu' Randall :uid Hambly cases are concbi- 
Hive and m^cessitate a reversal of this .ludgnu'ut. In the Handily <Mse it was held 
that a conimoii day lalioier in the employ of a rai]roa<l company who. while work¬ 
ing for the company, under the ordi*rs and direction ot a section lioss or foreman, 
on a culvert on the hue of the company's road, reemsed an injui\ through tin' 
negligence of a conductor and of an engineer in moving a parlK-ular pa.ss«*nger 
train upon the company's road, was a tidlow-scrvanl willi sndi engineer and with 
such conductor. Ill such a sense as exempts the railroao companv Irom liability 
for the injury so inllictt'd. We ar^' uuabl<‘ to distinguish any ditfeieiice in prin¬ 
ciple arising from the fa< ts in thes<‘ t w<t cases. 

“The (iUi‘stion of the negligence of the hands u]>on the (‘Xtva fieight tram 
should not ha\4‘ been submitted to the .piry as constituting any light to a reco\ei y 
Jigainst the corpoi'ation on tin* ground of such negligence. 

“v. Wealso regard it as eiioiu'ous to have sulunitled to the jniythe geneial 
(piestion whether Kirk, the section fori'inan. was negligent in i unniiig his hand 
carat too high a spee<l .pist prioi to tin* accnhuit. Kiikami tlie plauititf below 
were co('inployeesof the company, and the negleid of Kirk, it it e.xisted.in driving 
his hand car too fast (as.suming it was m propel condition), was not such uegli- 
genc(‘ as would itiider the comi)any la'spoiisilde to Kii k's coeinployee If was not 
the neglect of any duty wlncli the com])any. as master, was bouinl itself to per- 
torm. Tins widiavo held in tin* I’etei son case and for the ieasoiis 1 here'stated. 
While it may be a.ssumcd that the'master would liaxi'been liable if a defective 
brake had been the cause ol the accident. yet tin* defi'iidant b«‘low is. under 1b<‘ 
charge of the .tudge. ])(‘rmitted to be made lialde by pioo! ot thi' speed of the hand 
car. it the .lurj found that Kirk, the foiem.in. knew it to l)e dangerous, am) tliat 
the accnh'iit hajifumed liecaiiseot lli;il speed.e\en though it would liavehappened 
if thehiakehad been tlu'regulai kind and in goo<l onler. The language of the 
court does not separate the (pK'stion of geiieial negligence in ninmiig a hand car 
which was m good order too fast fiom that which might b<* negligence wit li refer¬ 
ence to running a hand car with a defectue hi ake at tin- same rate ot spet'd, Eor 
ii.sing in a lieghgent maniu-r a d(‘fective appliance fiu nishetl liy the master the 
latter might be liable if a coemjdoyi'c were tliereby and in con.secjiience thmeof 
injured As the master lurmshed the defectnu' at)ii]iance. it would be no answer 
to say that it was negligently used. But, on the other hand, the master would not 
bo responsible for tin* m'ghgent iw of a inoix-r ai>plian< e. From the language 
used by the eouit. tln^ comi»any might Itave been held liable it Kii k were running 
the hand car at a dangerous rate of s})ee4l, although the .iniy found the brake actu¬ 
ally used to iiave been sunhueiit. A dangerous iat(M)l speed was therefore held 
to be negligence. That neglect, we hold. Ilie coint)any was not responsible for. 

“Upon the other (pie.stion of tin* m'gligenee ot the eni]iloyees on the tnught 
train, the error in the charge is not rendeied harmh'ss by any extdanation given 
by the learned .ludgc^. The difficulty remains uncunsl. ’I’lie jury might have 
found from tlie I'videiice that this hand ear, wlnle going at the rat4‘ o’t speed stated, 
eonld have h(‘<‘n stojiped witli the 4‘xtemponzed brake in time to ])revent any 
danger of a collision, m ca.se tin* jn-oper signals had been given by the hands on 
tlie freight tram, but that the aeenhmt resulled from their failure to give tliose 
Signals, and that sucli failure was negligence on their part. Tin' verdicT may have 
been based upon such neghgeiKa*. W(? Indd the company was not liable lor the 
negligence of the hands on the freight train in failing to give ])ro])er signals. 

“ The judgment entered upon the verdiid of tin* ,imy must be reversed and the 
cause remanded, witli instructions to grant a n(!W trial." 

[FremB L N<> lli, S(,'ptcnil>i.‘r, lsD7 ] 

Jackson v. Norfolk and Western R. R. Co.. 27 Smitlipastcrn Reporter, iiaf;e 
278.—Action w.as bronj{ht in tlie circuit court of Mercer Comity, W. Va., by 
Murray T. Jackson against tlie aliove-nauied railroad company to recover dam¬ 
ages for injuries received while in the employ of said couipany as a hrakeiiian. 
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The evidence showed that Jackson was on a freight train with one Gilbert as con¬ 
ductor; that a train was being backed so as to couple it to sonn? cars; that (ril- 
bert was staTiding on top of the rear car of the tram that was backing, and an 
unsuccessful effort was made to couple the oars, and the tram was drawn for¬ 
ward preparatory to a s(H*ond attempt, and Gilbert waved the engineer to b.ack 
up to the car; that Jacrkson, s(*eing this. attemi)ted to jump back, and that in so 
doing his arm was caught between the bumpers and crushed, rendering its ampu¬ 
tation necessary. This case involved the (juestion whether Gilbert, the con¬ 
ductor. and Jackson, the brakeman, were fellow-.servants so as to exempt the 
company from liability for the alleged negligent act of the conductor in inipioj)- 
erly calling tlio train back when he did. A .ludgment was rendered by The circuit 
court for the plaintiff, thus deciding in effect tliat Gilbrn t and Jacdison were not 
fellow-servants. The defendant railroad company carried tlie case on writ of 
error to the supreme court of ajipeals of the State, whi(di (uuirt rendereil its dt‘<-i- 
sion April 21, lHh7, and reversed the judgment of the circuit court. The opinion 
of the supreme court of appeals was delivered by Judge Branuon.and the syllabus 
of the same prepared by the court roads as follows: 

‘*1. The test whether a master is liable to one servant for the nrghgonciMif 
another servant is the character of the negligent act. If it he m tin; doing of an 
act incumbent on a master as a duty of the master to the servant, the master is 
liable; otherwise nut. 

“2. The master's liability to one servant for the mgligence of anotluT is not 
dependent on the grade of the servants nor on tlie fact that one has authority 
over the other, but on the cliaiacter of the negligiuit act. 

“ J. A conductor is a fellow-servant with a hrakeinan and (dber servants on a 
train, not a vice-principal. 

‘•4. All servants in the common service of the same nuustcu- in conducting and 
carrying on tlie same general business in which the usual instrnim'iitalitics arc 
employed are fellow-servants. A proi)er test of tliis rule is wliether tlu^ negli¬ 
gence of the one is likely to occur and inflict injury on tie* other. 

‘■5. If a vice-principal in the particulai act m which Ins negligiuicc occurs is 
not in the line of his duty, but performing an act in the liiu* of oik* who would 
a fellow-servant with the injured servant, the master is not liable for tin* negli¬ 
gence of the vice-principal, as he is, as to this act, a fellow-servant with the 
injured one.” 

[From B L No. ‘J, Marcli, 1S07 ] 

Oregon Short Line and Utah Noutiiekn Ky. Co. v. Frost, 74 Federal 
Reporter, page !)65.—Action was brought in the United vStates circuit court for 
the district of Montana by Hattie Frost, as adiinnistratrix of JaiiK's Frost, 
deceased, against the above-named railroad company to recover damages for tlie 
death of the intestate. The plaintiff recovered a jiulgment and the delendant 
company brought the case on writ of error before the Uiiiti'd States circuit court 
of appeals for the ninth circuit. Said court rendered its <l(*cision .lune 15, 18i)(h 
and reversed the judgment of the lower court. The evidenci^ showial that Frost 
was an engineer in the employ of the railroad company on train No. 5; that on 
the day he was injured the train dispatcher at the supennteiKleiit's office at Poca¬ 
tello telegraphed an order to the operator at Dill<.)n that tram No. 5 should wait 
there until 2.45 p. m. for train No. 32; that said operator received sai<l order 
thirty-two minutes before train No. 5 was due there, but neglected to wain it on 
its arrival; that said tram tlierefore went on and had gone but a short distance 
beyond Dillon when it came into collision with train No 32, and that in sai<l col¬ 
lision Frost was injured and died eight days thereafter from the effects of the 
same. The case hinged on the <inestion as to whether the telegraph operator 
through whose negligence Frost was injured was the vice-principal of the rail¬ 
road company, so that his negligence would be that of the company for which it 
would be responsible, or whether he was a fellow-servant of the injured man, 
for whose negligence the railroad company would not be responsible. 

The opinion of the circuit court of appeals was delivered ))y Judge Gilbert, and 
in giving the reasons of the court for its decision he used the following language: 

“ The case presents the imjiortant (luestion whether or not the local telegi’aph 
operator at the station, who receives and delivers tlie orders of the train dis¬ 
patcher, is the fellow'-servant of the employees of tlu' railroad company in cliarge 
of the train. It is conceded that the train dispatcher, in giving notice of a change 
in the running of trains, acts for and in behalf of the railroad company. He is 
in that respect a vice-principal, not because of lii.s attitude to otlier employees as 
their superior, nor because he has charge of a department, but because of the 
nature of the duty which he discharges. He is, for the time being, clothed with 
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the responsibility which rests upon the company to furnish its employees a safe 
place of operation. The ordinary running of the train is estiiblished by a fixed 
.schedule, of which all operatives have notice, and by w'hich tluur acts must b(' 
gov«‘rned. Wlien occasion arises to disturb the regular schedule, tlio duty rests 
upon the company to give timely notice to those who are to bo aff(‘ctod thereby, 
rills It IS the ofiico of tlu^ train dispatcher to do. But w'hen lie has given tliat 
information to a local operator, IS that duty discliarged, or do(*s there rest upon 
tlic <‘oin]iany I ho furtlier obligation to see that all of Us s(“rvants through w’hose 
bands tliat message' goi's on its way to the tram employees shall deliver it as 
givi'ii, and that in case of any faihiie in the liiK' of communication tlie comi>any 
shall be liable for the' n*sult.ing injuiy? After a careful consideration of the 
MUe.stion and of the strong reasons that may he urged m support of either \iew 
of fins proposition, it is our conclusion that the better doctrine* is that the local 
teh-gia]»li ojierator is the tcllow-scrvant of thosi^ who are in the* control and inan- 
agcme'iit of the tram. It is e-videuit, ami the court will take* judicial notice* e)f the 
fact, that a disturbance! in the regular tune* se*lu*dule‘ of trains is fre'epient and 
nece!ssary in tlie* op(*iation of all railroads. It the'U be‘come*s ne'cessary tei issue 
spe'e'ial oide'is for tbe'ir dire'ctioii. C(Uielne‘tors, e'ligiiiee'rs, anel bnike'inen have 
knowledge of that f.ie-t. and they know whe*n tbe-y enter into the* cmidoymemt eif 
tlie raihoael e'ompany tiiat. tlieir notice of such ordeis must come* llirougli thee 
local t(*le*gra]ili opeu-afor at tlx* station, and that they ine!ur the) risk eif accident 
tlnough Ills ncglige'ne e or mistake. Tlie* s])ecml orele'r.s issue*, in the first instance*! 
tieiin the train dispate liei. It is obviously impossible for him to give porsonail 
notie'e* te) all wlie) are* to In* governed tlu-reby. The orel<>rs must, of ne'cessity. l»o 
conveye'd tei sonm one* m belialf of tlie otheis, The local te-lcgrapli opi'rateer, the 
condue-t<-v. the engine-e*!, and the* brake'iueii aic all engaged in a ceunmon emiiloy- 
nieiit—that of moving the Irani. The ope'iator, it is true*, is subje-ct to no per¬ 
sonal risk troiii any e baiige* 111 the! time e-ai<l, but that fact is ned a ceuitreilling 
one ni eb'ciding wlio aie* liis fellow-servants. Tlu're must be some* jioint where 
tile* re^sponsibility e)f the e-oiiipany e‘eas«*s. If it does not cease* at tlx* lime when 
mfoniiatiitn i>. given to the ope'iab>r, wlie*re! shall it cease? Could it be said that 
a eoneluetor ‘who leeteived from the operator a message* from the* train elispate*her. 
\et who jaded to guiele Ins action the*ie‘by. stands in tlic iclulion of vie*e*-principai 
to tlie* conductor, cugim'cr. or biake'iuan of aiiedheT tiam, who may be injiireel 

10 In.s iK'gligeuee, or that, if tlx* <»))era1or should iTceive instrue*tions from the 

1 1 ,iin dispalclxn to scml oiita llagman to signal an ajiproae'hing tram, the e*ompany 
IS fe.sponsibh* for the negligence* of sncli llagman in failing to carry out HUe*h 
insirnctioiis? It se.'cms pist m priiie-iple to hold that tliei <*oinpany has eii.scharge*(i 
its dul V when it lias giveni information to one of its servants w'lio is engage-d in 
tlx* e*omnx)ii <*m])loyment e)f the otlx'vs that an* to be affe‘e*te'el theu’cby, and has 
nisti iu*led liiiii to nedify Ills coe'inploye'c.s. and that when the company lias cxer- 
eused due* car«* m se‘Iceting sue-h local o])e iator. m the first instance*, and has not 
be'cii negligent m e-mploying or iTtaining liim m his e)fticc, it has discharged its 
duty, and that such e)peiator stands in the attitude* ot a felleiw-servant to the train 
mi*n. It follows from these* view's that the .iuilgme.*nt must bo reve*rsed, at the 
cost of the defendant m error, and tlie cau.se remandoel for a new trial.” 

[Kreni B L No ‘.t, .MnreU, ls'17 ] 

Texas Central Ky. Co. r. Frazier, llfi Southwestern Reporter, page 4:i2.— 
This actie>n was brought in tlie district e!Ourt of IIamilte)n County, Tex., by Etta 
Frazier, for licrst'lf and minor child, against the railroael company abeive; named, 
to re>ce)ver elaniages for the deatli eif her husliand, J. W. Frazier, resulting from 
the w'reekmg ot a tram on winch lie was employed as lirakeman anel <‘aused by 
the negligeuice eif tin* engineer eif said train. Jnelgment was given for the plain¬ 
tiff. and the railreiael company appealed the case to the court of civil appeals of 
Te'xas, whie*h sustained the judgment eif the* district court and held that un(l<>r the 
act of March 10. ISOl (fcllow-scrvant act), the engineer of the tram W'as a vice- 
prmcipal of the* railroad company and not a felleiw'-servantof the dee-ea.se<l brake- 
man, Frazie*r. (See* case of Texas Central Ry. Cei. v. Frazier, publieheal ein page 
TT4 of the Bulletin of the* Departmemt of Labeir, No. 7.) 

Sce-tions I and 2 of the) act in <pit*stie)n read as follows; 

“SE(’Tie)N 1. Be it enae'ted by the le*gislaturo of the State of Texas: That all 
persons engageal in the service of any railway ceirporations, foreign or domestic, 
doing business in tins State, wlio are intrusted by such coriioratieui with the 
authority e>f superinten<li*ne*e, control, or command of other persons in the employ 
or service of such corpeiration, or with the authority to direct any other employee 
in the performance of any duty of such employee, are vice-principals of such cor¬ 
poration and are not fellow-servants with such employee. 
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“ Sec. 2. That all persons who are engaged in the common service of such rail¬ 
way corporations, and who while so engaged are working together at the same 
time and place to a (common purpose, of same grade, neither of such persons being 
intrusted by such (corporations with any superintendence or control over their 
fellow-employees, arte fellow-servants with each other: Provide^},''Th'At nothing 
herein contained sliall be so construed as to make employees of such corporation, 
in tli(‘ Hervic(c of sucli (corporation, fellow-servants with other employees of such 
corporation engaged in any other department of service of sucli corporation. 
Employees who do not coniewitliin the provisions of this section shall not be 
considered fellow-servants.” 

From the decision of tlie court of cavil appi-als, above noted, the railroad com¬ 
pany appealed the cas(! to the supr<‘m(! court of the State, which rendered its deci¬ 
sion Juno 22.18i)0,and reversed the judgmi'iitof the lower court. In the opinion 
of the supremo court, winch was (hJivered by Judge! Dciinian, the following lan- 
guag(! was used: 

“Though it IS (“arnestly disputed by plaintiff in error, let it he conceded, for 
the purposes of this opinion, that the evidenc(‘warranted the jury in believing 
that the engiiu'cr was guilty of negligence resulting in Frazier’s death. 

“ The railroad company, as plaintiff in ei ror, has brought the case to this court, 
assigning as error that the court of civil app(‘als erred in n<»t sustaining its assign- 
nu'iit in that court, to the (‘fleet that tlie court below (ured in rendering jndgiiH'nt 
for plaintiff, b(‘caiise the verdict is without evidence! in the record to support it; 
there being no (‘Vidence that the engineer was a vice-principal of the defendant 
company, as clainu'd liv plaintiff. The (pu'.stion, stated in a different form, is, 
Were the <mgin<‘t‘r and Brakeman Frazier tellow-sc'i’vants iindei the act of March 
10, 1H91, whicdi was in force at the time of the accident? If thc‘y were, tli<' judg¬ 
ment must bo reversed. 

“ Tu Railway Co. v. WariuT (25 S. W., JOl). this court lield that under the act 
of 1892 (which sc(‘ms to 1 h‘ the saim' as the act of 1H!H, as far as this case is con- 
cerm'd), in ordcT to constitute two peusous felhnv-.servants the following distin¬ 
guishing (‘liaractenstK smnstbe found concurring andconniKUi to them: (1) They 
must 1 k! <‘ngag(^d in the common service; (2) th(‘y must 1 m! in tin* same grade of 
einjdoyment; (2) they must be working at the same tim(‘ and place, and (4) tlu'y 
must be working to a common purpose. Wc‘«lo not understand that any (pie.stion 
is made as to the correctness of tlif‘ construction plaecMl upon the statute in that 
case, nor do we, undc'rstand it to be d(‘nied that the tii st. third, and fourth of said 
charji(.‘teristics ar<‘ shown by the evideiici* to be concurring and common to the 
engiiK'cr and Frazier in tli<' case b('for<^ us; but <lef(‘ndant in error denies that 
they ‘were in tli(‘ same grade of employment,’tor the nuison that, under the 
Warner cas(!, tin* test as to whether they weie in the sann^ gracle of (uni)loyment 
w'as decided to be whetlu'r one had authority over the other wdiih' engaged in the 
common S(Tvice, and the evidence here sliow's that the (‘iigiiieer had authority 
over Frazier, in that he liad tin! powu'r, by signal, to dmrt liim to ajmly the 
brake's. Tlie purpose' of the statute w^as to impute* to the masttu- the! negligence 
of an employee up<ni whom lie has conferred authority or pew’^er to intiuence the 
action or volition of anotlier (!mpl<iyee in tin* xierfeniiance of his duties. Under 
the common-law inle, as settled in tins Stuti' hetore the statute, tlu* negligence of 
an (‘iniiloyee would not have been imputed to the master unless ho had the power 
to employ and discharge, it lieing assiinu*d that such power w'as necessary to sub¬ 
ject the w'ill of th(! latter to that of the former. The statute, how^ever, is based 
upon the theory that the authority or iiower in one employee to suiierintend, con¬ 
trol, or command or direct another (‘mxdoyce in the x>erformance of his duties as 
eff(‘ctually influence's and subjects to the former the wdll of the latter as do(!s the 
pow’er to employ and discharge. But it was not tin; purpose of th<! statute to 
impute to the master the negligence of an employee upon whom he had conferred 
no such power, but bad merely imijosed the duty, in certain contingencies arising 
in the course of Ids emx)l(!ymeiit, of giving a signal whereby another employee 
u'ould know that the occasion had anst'ii for him to perform some duty imposed 
upon him by the rules gov(‘rning his (‘mi)loyment, leaving such emxiloyee free to 
perform such duty in his own w'ay und(*r such rules. In .such a case there is no 
siil)jection <»f the will of one to that of the other. 

“ Wo are of the opinion that the signal given by the engineer for brakes was a 
meie notice to the brakeman, Frazier, that the occasion had arisen for him to 
Iierfoiin a duty imposed ii^Km him l)y the rules; that the fact that the engineer 
was intrusted by the comxiany with the discrc'tion of determining when the brakes 
should he applied, and to signal therefor, did not give him any ‘ authority of 
superintendence, control, or command,’or ‘ authority to direct ’ Frazier in the 
performance of his duties; that Frazier, in attempting to set brakes in the per- 
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formanoo of liis duties, was jfoverned and controlled by the direction and com¬ 
mand ot tile rule, and not of the engineer, and that, tlierefore, under tlio statute, 
they were‘ni the same srade of emnloyment’ and fellow-servants. It follows 
that the iissignment of error was well taken, and that the .iudKinents of the trial 
court aiui court of civil appeals must 1 k‘ rcvcrsi'il and tho cause nuiiaiKUKl.” 

IKnim 15 I> X<> 9, Miircli. I.h'it ] 

Buckalkw r. Trnnksskk Coai.. Ikon ani> Kvii.uo\i» To., Southern 
pa;;<; liOO.—Loiii'lla Buckalcw, :llhnlIll^tratnx of the (‘state of William 
11. Ihickah'w. (h-cea,s(‘(l. lirou^dit suit in tlu' city cmirt of BinniiiKiiain. Ala., 
against tlie Teiiness(‘(‘(’oal. Iron and Hailioad C’oinpany to recoMT <lainai;es for 
the (h'atli of hiT lilt ('stale. Tlu' evKh'iice slutwcd tliat said William 11. Bnckali'W- 
was a convict sentenced hy the cnniinal court of .Icll'er.son (’ounty. Ala., for two 
\cais; that he had heen leased (»r h't to tin* (lefeiidant company by tin' pr'tjx*!’ 
authonliesof said county; that Ik' was jait to work in llie coal niiiu's of said 
company at Pratt (hly. as such Icasi'd convict, and that wliili' .so at woik he wa.s 
instantly K'llh'd by a tall ot slati' or stone fiom tin' loot of said mine. I'iie ])lain- 
tit! claim(“d that tlu' tall ot slatt'oi stoiK'was caiisi’d by the n(‘; 4 lij.;ence of tln^ 
coni]iany's su])einifcndenl, and that tin' com[ianv was tiierefoK' liabh' in dam- 
a;<cs. A.iud^mienl was leiuh'K'd for ttu' defendant in the city court, and the 
])lanititf apiicah'd tin* ca.se to the supreme coiiit of IIk* Stat(‘, which lemh'red ns 
d(a'ision June Mi, IsiKi, and n'ver.sed tin' jud.^niient of the city court. Jiid^n* Wil- 
kin.son, of IhtM'ity couit, nistiucted the .piry that the d(‘c(‘a.sed, althoUKh a con¬ 
vict. was a. fellow-seivant of the supi'imtendeiit of the niim*, thiou^li whoso 
ne^diKeiice it w;is chiiiiK'd that ttii' accident was caused. Tlie principal ob.H'ction 
of the plaintiff to tin* pidj.'ment ol tlie city court was directed attiiis instriiction, 
and, in icj^aid to tin* same, tlie siijueim' court, in its opinion, which was dclivi'reii 
by Jnd^^e lIiMd, Indd as tidlows- 

“It .seems to have beiui siipposi'd that somi'of tlu'si' counts |in tlu'plaintiff’H 
declaration] weie under tin' emj)loycr',s liability act. or wen* i^overned by the 
rules re;;ulalin^ the liability of a m.ister (or tie* acts or omissions of fellow- 
servants. This W(‘ 1 liink a misconeejil ion of tlie law. 

“A mastt'i s exeni[)tion liom liability to a seivant Mu m'^di^c'uco of a fellow- 
-■■rvant in a common eiuplowiieiit lias tm its fniulaniental ]uineiple that by vol- 
i.iParily cntciin;; tlu' .'oi \ ice ih(’ s(‘] van! en^cip's to take upon liim.self the natural 
and (U'din.iiy n.sks and penis incident to the ]iciloiniance ot such servua*, which 
includes the 1 is]{,s (if iiiniin's arisniLC Iconi tie* wroims and omissions of fellow- 
.smuants 111 tin* .same emidoyment. When la* enters tin* seivice, it is jiresumed 
tlmt in* has .disiuved and iindi'istaiids its eliaraeti'r, and tlie cbaiaeter of the 
servants (‘mi)lo\ed tbeieni,and eoiitiacts willi reM*renee tlleleto. Tf lliconilM*- 
teiit or unlit s»'r\.ints an* iiilrodiu cd or letaiiu'd in the .ser\ic(* ol tie* mast(*i, Ik* 
has th(* riaht. piowiii^^ out of Ins coiitiact, to demand of the master correction of 
tin* wroiiK. a,ml. if not doin', to (put tlie \ ic.* Thus Ik* has the nK*ans of pro- 
((‘ctini; himself a.i^ai'i-'t tin' (lancers ot unlit, leIlow-s(*rvants. 

“ Tlu'i (‘ was imder iK'itln'r eoniit a lelation ot master and sei\ant betwei'ii tho 
(h'feiidant and the intt'slato. That iela1i')ii always ^nows out of a coiitiaet 
ln*twe('n tlu* iiartu's. t'xjue.ss or inqiln'd Here, under tin* last tliiee counts, the 
intt'staM* was a pi isoikt in the custody of tin* del'eiKlaiit, as Ins kecqx'r. By law, 
and tin* defendant's contniLt with tlu* jiroper law officers, it was uutlionzi'cl t<) 
put him to labor in tin* nnm'.aml owed him tho duty of doin^ him no willful 
harm and of exorcising n'asonablo ean* for hisp(*is()narsafety. Tlnnntestato iiad 
irnnh* no contract witli anyone. Ills .sei vitinh* was involuntary. It was enforced. 
He had no right or power to refuse to enter upon tlui .service, or to (put it, at any 
time, until liis .si'iiteiiee ('Xpirt'd. Whatevi'r inayha\e heen tin* dangerH of the 
Si'i vKM*, howso(W('r incompetent, careless, or vicious may have been tin* defend¬ 
ant's agent.s or servants put to work with or over him. the convict liad no voice, 
volition, or fr('('dom of acdion in the matter whatevi'r. IB* luul (*iiferi'd into ml 
contract, express or implied, to take the risks of the wrongful acts and omissions 
of the defendant's servants. He was fellow-servant witli no one.” 

[Knjni H, I, No .Mtin-li, l.s'.i? ] 

Terre Haute and Indianapolis Raii.uoad Company v. Becker, 4.'5 North¬ 
eastern Bi'poiter, page IMI.—Action was bionght in the cueuit eonrt of (’ass 
County, Ind., by Mary A. B(‘ek<*r, admmistiatiix. against the above-named rail¬ 
road company, to recover damages for tlu* death ot Ii«‘r hnsband. Martin Becker, 
who was killed in a collision. Judgment was reiider(*d for her, and tlie railroad 
comiiany appealed the case to the supreme court of the State, which rendered its 
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decision November 10,1890, and reversed the judgment of the circuit court. The 
opinion of the supreme court was delivered by Judge Jordan, and the following, 
which contains a clear statement of the facts in the case, is quoted therefrom; 

“ It will be seen that, among others, the following tacts are disclosed by the 
8peoi;iI verdict: That on and before December 10,1889 (Ireing the day on which 
the fatal collision occurred), the company was operating and running daily, south 
bound, over its road, four regular trains—two passenger and two freight—and 
also a like number running north. The time of the arrival and departure of each 
of these trains at the respective stations along the road was fixed by the appellant, 
and printed in time schedules or time-tables, and these were issued and delivered 
to all of its servants then engaged in operating said trains. On the reverse side 
of these time-tables were printed rules adopted by appellant for the direction and 
govemment of all of its servants engaged in operating trains. That under these 
rules conductors and enginemeii of all work and wild trains were required to 
keep the same out of the way and off of the time of all regular passenger and 
freight trains, and in no case to occiiiiy the main track of the road within ten 
minutes ot the time of any regular train. That by tlie.se rules the enginemeii and 
conductors wore eijually responsible for keeping off of the time of other trains.” 

The court here savs in effect that the coniluctor and engineman ot a wild train 
did, on December 1(1, 1889, violate the.se rules and got on the main track in the 
time of a regular tram. No. (19, on which Martin Becker was fireman, and thereby 
caused a collision in wliich Becker was killed, and then goes on to say as follows: 

“ That previous to this collision the appellant gave no notice to the deceased, 
nor to its servants in clutrge of s;iid local No. 99, of the whereabouts of this work 
train on that morning, and that neither ho nor they had any knowledge that said 
train On tliat day was working wild between (Irawfordsville Junction and Rock¬ 
ville. The principal insistence ot counsel for apfiellee in answer of the contention 
of counsel for appellant is that, iiniler all the circumstances, negligence resulting 
in the death of the deceased servant must he imputed to the appellant, for the 
following reasons: First,in ordering (he work train to work wild between Craw- 
fordsville .lunction and Rockville, over a part of its road which they insi.st, under 
the facts, is shown to be dangerous: .second, failure to notify Becker and the 
servants in charge of the tiain upon which he was at work of the whereabouts of 
the wild train on the morning in question, previous to the accident; third, failure 
to adopt a rule ri'i]Hiring notice to be given to its regular trains of the where¬ 
abouts of wild trains. These facts, in connection with the negligence of the 
enqiloyees in chaigeof the work tiain, they contend, constitute the proximate 
cause of the fatal collision. 

"It maybe conceded, under certain circumstances, that a railroad company 
would be guilty of actionable nc.gligence in oiilenng a train to work wild, in the 
absence of notice to its servants along its line of the fact, in the event the injury 
or death ot the latter was due to the failure, in whole or in part, to give such 
notice. But in the case at bar, under the facts and circumstances as they are 
shown, we are of the opinion that it can not be aflirnied, as a legal proposition, 
that the death of apiiellee’s decedent was due to or resulted from any negligence 
of the appellant. The reasons for this conclii.siori, we think, are obvious. The 
time at which all the regular passenger or freight trains on appellant’s road were 
due to arrive at and depart fiom each station had been fixed and published in 
printed schedules or time-tables, and these had been delivered to all of itsservants 
engaged in operating its trams. It had also adoiited and caused to be printed and 
delivered to such servants a series ot rules and regulations for their guidance and 
control in conducting ami runmiig trains under their charge. One of these rules 
expressly required of and enjoined upon conductors or others ot its employees in 
the charge ot work and wild trains the duty to keep such trains out of the way of 
all regular passenger and freight trams, and under no event were they to occupy 
the main track within ten minutes of the time of any regular train, etc. On the 
morning of the accident in (pnestion the .piry find, in effect, that the conductor and 
engineman in charge of the work train which had been ordered to work wild dis¬ 
regarded, or rather neglected to disidiarge, their reipiired duty in failing to side¬ 
track their train at Waveland and thmo remain until the arrival and departure 
from station of the local freight iqion which Becker at the time was serving as 
fireman; that notwithstanding their duty in that respect they ‘recklessly,’ 
‘ carelessly,’ and iieglignitly left said station with their train before the arrival of 
local No. (19, and on the time ot the latter, without taking any precaution to pre¬ 
vent the collision whereby Becker was killed. 

“ The conclusion that the de:ith of appellee's decedent was wholly (lue to the 
negligence of the conductor :iiid engineman in control of the work train, in leaving 
with their train the station as they did before the arrival of No. 60, and in running 
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on its tiino. can not Lo Huccossfully controverted, and is tlio only rcasonablo and 
IcLntimaU' coiudusion that can ho dcdnc(‘d from tlu' facts in the' ease. Ai)i)6lhM' 
udmitH that tho employees in charge of tins work ti ain were the tellow-s»‘r\ ants of 
the deceased. Hctkm'. under a well-Hcttled rule, tlun'c can Ik^ no rt'covery. as 
against appellant, on account of his death, resulting, as it it did. under tin* facis, 
trom their negligence. It clearly appears, wo think, fromthe tiiidingof the jury, 
that the death of th(‘servant in (piestion must he attribut(‘d solely to the negli¬ 
gence of his fellow-servants, and under the facts this precliuh's a recov»‘ry. 

“ It can not he .said that ordering tho train in (piostion to woi k wild, under the 
circmnstances, was an act of negligence, and wlum in this connection we consider 
tile rules ot appidlant n-lative to the duty recinired of tlioso in control of wild 
train^. the law will not authorize us in holding that, in addition to these. i( was 
also incmiihi'iit npon the company to notify Ikn-ker and the other s^u-vants in con¬ 
trol of liis tram of the tact that the tram in controversy was working wi]<l. and at 
wluit point on the load it was, pnwions to tlie colli.siim. This duty, under tin' 
tai’is, was not retpiirod of tin? appellant, and its omission to give the notice can 
not ho said to reiider it guilty ot m'gligeiice. It had the right to i.resume that its 
servants in eliarge of (he work train would di.scharge tlnur duty as provided hy 
the inl(‘s. and would ke*‘}» out of tin- way of all regular trains, and not run upoii 
the time of any of the latter " 

(I'roiiil'. L Nu 1 i, NuM'IiiIkt. Is'tT ) 

Pattkrson r Hocstox ani> Trx Ckntual H. li. Uo., Id Sonthwesteni 
Re]iorter. page j 12 —Action was hroiight in the district court of Travis (’oiitity. 
T('x.,hy Jolm Patterson against the ahove-naiin-d rail?-oad <simpany to recover 
damages foi personal injuries received hy him while in tin-employ of s.iid com¬ 
pany. The evidt-nce showed tliat Patterson, a hraki-maii, Ht(-])]>t“d out from 
hetwoen two cars which lie had uiK'oujdi-d and walked along a track, looking, in 
accordance witli his duty, to see that the lear (-iid of tin- tram with winch In- was 
connected was following the cars tliat ho had uncoupled; that a switch engine 
came along and struck him on the hack and hip, knocked liim ov<*r, and ran over 
his foot, wlncli had to he amputated, and tliat said accident was canseil hy the 
negdigencoof tlie em|iloyees running tho switch <‘iigmc m not notifying Patterson 
of its aiiju-oach. A .judgment was rendered hy the di.strict court m favor of tho 
railroail company,and tho plamtitf ajipealed tlie cas<; to tho court of civil appeals 
01 tho State, which renden-d its decision February 17, 18h7, and n-verseil tho 
judgment of tho distrust court. 

Tlio opinion of tho court ol civil apix-als was delivorod hy Judge Key, ami the 
following is ([noted therefrom: 

‘•Appellant brought this suit to rec<>V(*r damag(‘s for [lersoiial injuries ♦•.aiist-d 
hy tho allog(‘d m-gligenco of a])iM‘llcc's einidoyees in handling a switch cngim- in 
Its yards in tho city ot Austin. Among other defenses, the railroad company 
interjxised that of f»'llow-si‘rvant, and tho court, trying th<- case without a piry, 
held that tlio plamtitf was notentith-d toiccov«‘r, hecanse.if there was any negli¬ 
gence sliown. it was that of a follow-servant. Tin; ruling is the only quostnm [)!•<'- 
sented for decision. 

“Articles ladO/ and 45()(i(/ of the Revised Statutes of IHtf) (sections I and of 
chapter 91, acts of IHDd) jua^scrihe who ar(' and who art- n()t follow-servants as 
among railway employees Said articles wor(» con.stnn-d hy tin- suim-im- court in 
the Railway Oomiiany v Warmer (dr> S. W., J(U), where, among other tilings, it 
is said: ‘The distmctive characteristics prescrilied by the statute as essential to 
be found concurring and common to two or more employiH-s m ord(T to consti¬ 
tute them fellow-servants are: First. Tln-y must he “engug(‘d in tho common 
service.” As heic iiM-d “ service ” means tin? thing or work h(‘ing iierformed for 
tin- employer at tin- time of tho accident, and out of whiidi it grew, and “common” 
limans that wliich pertains o([ually to the (-mployei-s sought to be held fellow- 
servants; and theridoro, “ common service ” means the particular thing or work 
being jierformed for the employer, at tho time of tho accident, and out of which 
it gi t'W, jointly, hy the »‘mi)loy('(‘s sought to he held tollow-.servunts. Tho mem¬ 
bers of a crew rnniniig a tram, though (-ach h«^ in tlio performance of difft-rent 
acts in reference tliereto, are all “ engagi-d in tho common service,” for they are 
jointly pt-rforming tho thing or work of managing the train for tlio employer; 
hut they would not he “ engaged in the common service ” with tho inomhcrs of a 
crow running another train tor tho emidoyer over the same road, for one crew 
would he jointly [lerforming the thing or work of managing one train while the 
other would be jointly performing the thing or work of managing tho other train.’ 

“The burden of proof (in this case) was on the defendant to show that the 
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plaintiff was a fellow-servant with the employees operating the switch enpne 
and not on the ])laintiff to sliow that he was not smdi fellow-servant; and we 
think the facts of this cas(' fail to bring it within the first t(‘st prescribed in the 
Warner case. T)ie (‘vid^nice indicates that tiie train on which the plaintiff was a 
brakenian liad b(;(m made up, and was about n;udy to leave the yar<l and start on 
its regular trip, and fails entirely to show that tin'switch engine by which the 
plaintiff was injured was at the time t'ngaged in !iny servict; or performing any 
act in ref(‘rence to the plaintiff's train. Therefore the members of the two crews 
were not shown to he (‘iigaged in a (U)inmon H(U’vi(te, and hence were not fellow- 
servants. The judgment is reversed, and tiie cause r(*manded.” 

[Kroin it L N«> I'J, Srplcinlu'r, isy7 ] 

Kansas City. Fort Scott and Mkmimiis Ry. ( ■(>. r. Bicckkr, Southwestern 
Rep()rt<‘r, page Action was brought by William Becker against the above- 
named railway company in tin' circuit ('ourt of Traighead County, Ark., to 
recover diiinag^eH tor ])ersonal inpiries sustained by him while in the employ of 
said company, and, as lie alleg(‘d, due to the negligeuce of Oeorge Bennett, the 
migineer of thr hx'omotivi' of which Becker was tin* fiinman. A pidginent was 
given for the \daintiff and the defendant company ajipealed the case to the 
.suprt'iiK' (‘ourt of tho St-abc which reiiderod its decision Fc'biuiiry tiO, IH07, and 
rev(‘rsed the judgment of the lower (Mmrt. 

Th(.‘ principal p<unt "f the decision is shown in tin' following, which is cpioted 
from the opinion of the supremo court, as delivered by .Indge B:iltle: 

•• And the court refused to instruct the jury, at the rciiuest of the defendant, 
as follows: 

“ ■ (1(1) Th.it, without proof of facts that would take Bennett and Becker out 
of file rule, they were in law fellow-servants: and the Imidi'ii of proving they 
were in different di'partmeiits. or tliat one had the superintendmey or control of 
the otluT, or were of dilfiTent grades, is on the plaintitf, Becker; and. unless he 
has so shown, the defondant would not be liable for tlie lU'gligence of Bennett in 
failing to inspi'ct the .step at Meinplns.’ 

“ •{ IT) The court insiriicis the piry that if you tiiid fiom the evidence that the 
engiiiei'r lieiiiiett,, who liad chaigc' of ciignu' ;10 on the trip on wliicli Becker was 
inpired. was provided with tlu* iiocessary tools to tighten tlu' step in case it got 
loos(^ and that it was his duty to .so tighten it, and to e.vamine the engine to s(‘o 
if it was safe, and failed to do so, then this negh'ct was that of a fellow-s('rvant. 
for whose neghgenco the defendant would not he liable.' 

“ Tlu' court erred in r<*fusing instruction numbered 16, which was aski'd for by 
the defi'iidaiit. Upon plainliff devolvi'd tlie burden of proving liis cause (d’ 
action. The fireman and engnu'or were in the common servu e of the defendant, 
W'orking together to a <'ommon ])urpose, in the .saiiK' department, as shown by the 
evuh'iice. The presumption is tiu'y were fellow-servants, and it devolved on the 
plaintiff to show that they were not, in order to make the defendant liable to 
him for the <laiuages lie suffered from the negligence of the engineer. This court 
can not take .pidiciul notici'of tlu'supremacy or subordination of one to the other, 
if anv exist. 

*• l^he instruction numbered IT. which was asked for by the defendant, does not 
accurately statt' the conditions upon wlm'h the defendant was or was not liable 
To a fireman for damagi's occasioned by tlie negligence of the engineer. If they 
were fellow-servants, it was not. The ipiestion is. Were they fellow-servants? 
The decision of this que.stion involves to some extent the construction of the 
second section of an act entitled ‘An act to di'fine who arc fellow-servants and 
who are not fellow-servants,' approved Fi'brnary 2H, 1HU3, which provides that 
‘ all persons who are engaged in the common sinwict' of such railway corporations, 
and who. while so eng.igeil, are working together i,o a common purpose, of same 
grade, neither of sucli persons lieiiig intrusteil by such corporations with any 
superintendence or control over their fellow-employees, are fellow-servants with 
each other: /Yor/ded, That notliing herein contained shall be so construed as tt> 
make employees of sut'h corporation in the service of such corporation fellow- 
.sorvants with other employees of such corporation engago'd in any other depart¬ 
ment or service of such corporation. Employi'cs who do not come within the 
provisions of this .section shall not he considered fellow-servants.’ 

“ As the fireman and the engineer in the case before ns were unquestionably 
engaged in the common service of the defendant, in the same department, and 
working together to a common purpose, they were fellow-.servaiits, if they were 
of the same gi’ade. The question then for us to decide is, What do the words ‘ of 
same grade’ mean as used in the second section of the act of February 28,1898? 
We are relieved of every difficulty in the decision of this question by the act itself. 
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Immediately following these words are the followinf?: ‘Neither of such pcTHons 
l>einK intriistod by snrh corporations witli any snperinteii(lenc(‘ or control over 
their fcllow-eiiiployces.' It seems to ua the latter words can S(‘rv(' no purpose 
nnle^s it he to exjdain tin* words ‘ of same jfrade.’ which inrcoh* them. If this 
was not their )mr]iosc they were entirely useless and witlnml a purpose, for the 
idea conveyed by them is aln’ady expressed in t in* words ‘ of same j;rad(* ' The 
wordf, • of same ;;i ad(‘.' without (pialification, may be of broad(“r sj',miti<“ation and 
difficult to e.xplain. Hut we think that the words followinj^ wt'n* intended to. 
and do. explain wlint is meant by tliem. In that way w»' oan only ;rive to all 
thes(' Wolds soiiie (“ffect. as they were doubtless intended to iiave. 

[f, thori'foie neither the fireman nor tlie engineer had supormjondenco or (con¬ 
trol of tlie otln-r, they were tellow-servants: otherwise they won* not: and it 
tellow-s(‘i vanis the defendant is liable to neither for dama^u's cau.sed hy the iie^^- 
lii^en<(M)f the other 111 tin* jierform.anci* of his duties. Fortin* errors indicate<l 
the judgment of the circuit court is revers(‘d and the causi* is rcinainh'd for a 
new trial.” 

[Fntin H I- X" 1J, Sc|)tt‘inh(T, 1S'.)7 ] 

Missociii. Kansns and TkxxsUy. Co. of Tkx'xs r. Himn, lit Sontlnvcstern 
Rcjau'ler. i>a?(‘ lo^ —Action was hronj^lit in tin* district court of (hilvcslon 
County. 'l’(*x.. by Olive limes ai^ainst the above-named railroad <“ompany to 
r(‘(50ver damages for the death of her husband, ancmjdoyee of .said com]niny. 
Judginenr was rendeicd for tin* plaintiff, and tin* defendant eonipany appeal(*d 
the cas(‘ to the court of civil apfa'uls of Texas, whieli court leiidered its (h'cision 
March'-31. |N'.)7, and it versed the .ludgmcnt of tin* lower comt. An interesting 
point dt'cidetl was tiiat the plaintitrs husband, R. .1, Hines, was not a fellow- 
servant of nc-inlteis ot a bridge gang within tin* [U-ovi.sions of section 2 of ‘•Hie 
fellow-servant act ot Texas,” cliaiiter hi of the aids of IstKl. which r<‘ads in part 
as follows. 

“Section '2. All persons who are cngagci I m thectunmon .stu'viceof such railway 
corporation, receiver, manag(‘r, or person in control thereof, and who, while so 
(‘iiiployed, aie m tin* same gradt* of eni])loym(*iit and are working togt'tlicr at the 
.same tim<‘ an<l ]»lace and to a common puii>ose. in'ithcr of sin-h ]M‘isons being 
inlriistetl by such coriioratioii. rect'ivt i. manager, or ix'rson in contrttl tlicnsif, 
with any .supenntendence or control over tln'ir tel]ow-e]n])loy<‘es, oi with the 
a iihoiity to direct any olh(‘r cm))lo\ecin llic jtcrforniancc of any duty t>f sucli 
ciiipioycc. aic fellow-servants with olliei. * Employees who do not 

come within the provisions of this section sliall not he considered tellow-servants." 

The opinion of the conit of civil apiieals was deliverc<l hy Chief Justice James, 
and tiic following, <iuoti-d therefrom. suni< iently .states tlie facts m tin* casi* and 
tiu' reasons for tie* decision above noted; 

“ Api)elh*e is the widow of R. J. limes, a (conductor m apja'llanfs h<'rvice. who 
was killed on April 11. ls04, in the yards at lltniston. The tram on winch he was 
conductor was used in connection with a bridge gang tlieii engaged in driving 
piles for bridges and loading and unloading from tin* tram material for hridgt*s. 
The bndge outfit consisted <if 8 men. under control of Foreman Frank McNeidy. 
The crew of the train consisted of an enginetn- and 2 hraki'iiu'n and a fireman, in 
charge of the conductor. Hmes. The l)ridg<‘ gang had nothing to do with tin* 
operation of the train, and the trainmen had nothing to do with the service for 
which the bridge gang were employed. The latter had loaded the cars with ]>ine 
piling of such It'iigth that they reipiired 2 flat cars, and were brought thus to the 
yards at Houston and placed whcie they were to he unloaded. The bridge gang 
then proceeded to unload them; audit was necessary, in order todotbis. to remove 
the stakes thal had lieen placed along the entire length of the cars to ke<‘p the 
piles in place, an<l also to remove a brake which was in the way on tin* side of one 
of the flat cars The injury to Hines (xaiurred in this maimer: One of the bndge 
men. named Fergn.son, was about to knock off the brake with a big bamimir, 
instea.<l of taking it off in the usual and proper way. The course In* was about to 
pursue was improper and injurious to the property, and Hjm*s, who was pre.sent, 
stoppe<l him and saw that he went about removing it in the proper nianm*r, and 
stood there, instructing him how to do it. While this was going on the piles 
began to roll off the car, from some cause.throwing Ferguson to the ground, and 
one of tliem, striking Hines, injured him so that he died. The cause may haxe 
been the unstaking of the i^ar. or the placing of a skid uj) against the car, or it 
may have resulted Jroin the effort to n'lnove the brake, or some or all of these 
causes combined. The answer denied that Hines at the time was acting in the 
scoiie of his duty; denied that there xvas negligence on the part of defendant; 
alleged that the injury was due to contributory negligence, and that if there was 
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iieKliKence of defendant, eaueing the injury, it was the act of plaintiff’s follow- 
servants. Tlio (diarge of the court was very brief, and the charges asked by the 
(lefeinlaiit, 5:{ in all, were refnaed. 

“Tb«^ forty-fifth and forty-Hixth aasignments [of error] proceed upon the idea 
that the (pieHtion of fellow-servants shonld havt‘ been left to the jury on the 
evidence. Tlier<‘ is also an assignment that the (^oiirt should have directed a 
verdict for tlu* defendant because they ap])eart‘d to have bec*ii fellow-servants. 
The court, on the contrary, assumed that they W(U‘e not. and, we think, correctly. 
The evidence in this record is that the men und<*r McNeely constituted a bridgi^ 
gang, and were engaged in bridge building. The tiain was used for the purpo^; 
of transporting the bridge men and material from one point to another, as their 
work demanded. The bridge gang lived in one of the cars. The conductor, 
Hines, had exclusive charge of the train while in transit, and he and his crew had 
nothing whatovci to do with the loading and unloading ot the (;ars or with the 
work of building bridges. McNeely and his men had nothing to do with the 
operation of the train, except so far as it was nei^essary to give the conductor 
notice of where he wanted the train, sot-hat it would he properly placed for trans¬ 
porting the men and material. The ovidem'/O also shows that Hines, at the time 
that h(^ was inpired, was not engaged in the work th(*ii being done, namely, the 
unloading of t he ear. His duties were confined to the operation of the cars while 
ill tiansit, hut it was his duty, as condiicdor of that train, tojireveiit injury to 
th(J cars. Wlien Ferguson was about to knock the brake off with the haiiimer it 
was his duty, as the evidence shows, to stop him, and to see that ho did it with¬ 
out injury to tlu* property, and that is what he was engaged in doing when 
injured. Hines liad nothing to do with the work for which the bridge men were 
employed or engaged: neither ha<l they anything to do with the work Hines had 
to perform. When the cars were placed in the yards wlim-© McNeely desired, 
the conductor’s w<irk was done and tlu^ work of the bridge giuig Ix'gan. Ih' was 
not (Uigaged in the w<irk of unloading the cars. What he did was to arrest tlu^ 
dostnictiou of tho brake by one of the gang, and to see that while it was liemg 
ri'inoved it was not injured, which was in tlie line of his duty Wt* are of 
opinion, tln'iefori', that they were not working together in the meaning of the 
fellow-sm-vants act, and that the court, on the evidence as hero developed, was 
correct in assuming that they were not fellow-servants.” 

[From B L No 27, March, I'KIO J 

K.\ns.4s (Tty, Fort Scott and Memphis Railroad Co. v. Broker, 5;i Smith- 
western Reporter, jiatto K)(i.—Action was lirnuglit by William Becker against the 
above-named railroad comiianv for personal injuries sustained liy liim wliile in 
the employ of tlie defendant as a locomotive fireman. Tlie evidimcc sliowed that 
lie was injured liy tlie tiiniing of the stepoiitbo left-hand side ot Ids engine as be 
jumtied iiiion it in older to get on the engine cab, the engine being at the tinic- in 
inotioii. A iiidgment in favor of tlio plaintiff, Becker, was rendered in the ciicmt 
court of Craighead County, Ark., and the defendant company apiiealed the case 
to the supreme court ot the State, whicli rendered its decision .Tune 17, 18i)9, and 
affirmed the decision of the lower eonrt. , , „ 

From the opinion of the supreme court, delivered by .Tiidge Battle, the lollow- 

iiig is-luoted: . ■ . i i 

“The maintenance of the steps in good repair and safe condition was intrusted 
to two employees of the defendant. If was the duty ot the engineer, whmi Ins engine 
was on the road and away Irom Tliaver, to examine and keep the stops m safe 
condition by means ot the tap at the end of the rod, for which purpose he was 
provided with the necessary tools. It was also his duty, when he ran his engine 
into the roundliouse at Thayer, where the engines operated on the road between 
Thayer and Memphis, on their return from the latter place, were inspected and 
repaired to reiiort any defects in his engine winch needed reiiairing, ,and blanks 
were furnished him for the piivnose. At Tliayer was a machinist named .Tolmsoii, 
whose duty it was to inspect the lower part of the loeomotives, including the 
stops, when they came in, as a protection against any neglect of the engineer. 
.Tohiison also made repairs. The had condition of engine No. Ml, if attnhiited to 
the fault ot anyone, was due to the negligence of one or both of these employees. 

“ The railroad of appellant is built and operated m part in this State. In regard 
to such railroads the constitution provides as follows: ‘ All railroads which are 
now or may lioreai'tor ho built and operated, either in whole or in part, in this 
state,.shall bo responsible tor all damages to per.sonsaiid property, under such regu¬ 
lations as may iic pri'scrilied by the general assembly.” (Article 17, sec. 13.) 

The court here recited in full sections and 6250 of the Digest of Arkansas, 
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tlu^ law ro'^nluliii”’ tbo liability of railroiul <‘oi|)oratiojiK for iajurii'H of lli<‘ir 
employees. uii<] ilion coiitimit'd as follows; 

I 1m‘ f'lfect ol tli(“S4‘ statiitos is to limit tho risk assumed by an employecMm 
aeeounf (if tli“ acts or omissions of porsonsin the sei’vio** of the sam(M‘m[)loyer 
to the of lhos(‘who are fellr>w-servants within the meaning of the stat¬ 

utes, and to im])ose ujum the master tlu* duty to iiroteet him apiinst tlu' ne;j:lect 
oi all other lellow-employees in the discharge of their duties, and to render the 
(“iM')loy«>r liabh' in daniagi's for in.inries suffered on aeeouiit of the failure to (lis- 
elijirge this duty. 

1 tie appellant was and is subject to and goverinsl by tlu\S(‘ statutes, and is 
liabh' to its employees in tort for in.inri(‘s caused by the failure to (liscdinrge any 
duties growing out of tlnun. 

“At tlu' re([iiest of tlie appellant, and with the consent of the appellee, the court 
instructed 1h(‘ .inry tliat Bennett. tht‘(Migineer,and a])jMdIe('. the tirtuuan (Becker), 
were li‘llow-s(*ivants at tlie tine* tin' injury oeourreil. Kow. appellant's eitunsel 
says. * If we admit * * * that Bennett, the engineer, didnotins])ectthisst(‘pat 
Ateni]dlls, and (lid not apply the usual test toaseerlaiii itseonditioii.and tliat h('was 
negligent, it being admitted in this case by the lecord that Bennett and tin* idain- 
titt Were fell()w-ser\ants, then we submit that tluue is iio room for n-asonable 
minds to (lifter on tin* iiropositioii t hat Ikuinett's negligence was tin* direct and 
])roinoting cause of tins injury, beeanse but for ins iK'gligeneo (admitting that* lii' 
was n(.‘gligent, and admitting that tin- sb^p was (h'feetive at Memphis) tin' injury 
could not hav(' ha^ijieiusl, and his ih'gligtuica*, if lie was negligent, was not a con- 
trilmting cause, but was the din'ct. iiiiirK.'diate, hist-inoving, and aiiiiroxiinate 
cause of the ae(“ident ' But this is noteorreet. Tin' trial court bdd tin* jury that 
if they found that the .stt'p by wliieli tlie appellee was in.pin'd was deft'ctive, tliat 
.lolinson negligently failtal to discover that it was in tliat condition, that his neg¬ 
ligence contiihuted to the injury, and tliat he was iiota fellow-siTvantof Beelo'V, 
to ndurn a verdict in favor of appelh'C. If such tindings wens true, Johnson's 
negligimce was a proximate cause of tlu' in.iury, tor there is no ovideiiee that lie 
fastened the step when the engine was at Thayerthe last tilin' iH'fore theaeeiib'nt 
oeciirn'd. He teslitii'd that he did not. Tlie failureof tlie engineer to fasten the 
step did not render tin' lu'gligencc' of .lohnson harmh'ss or h'ss effeetivi', hut h'ft 
it fr(‘(' to work tin' iiijni y it was lying in wait to inflict The in.piry was iiroha- 
hly the result of the eonciiiriiig negligeiui'of the two eiiiployi'cs, and may not 
II.'ve oeeurred in the ahseiiee of eitlu'i. It is no defense, liowever, for the a'ppi'l- 
lent to prove that tlie ni'gligenee of tin* (‘iigineer eontrilnited to it.” 

rin' court In've slated in effect that the company complained b(^eaus(‘ the lower 
court refused to instruct the jury that the plaintiff an(l Johnson, the maelnnist, 
w('re fellow-servants, and that therefore tlie company was not liable for tin* ni'gli- 
geiice of .lolinson, and then continued as follows: 

“ .lohnson and Becker fellow-servants? Tiider the statutes of this Stale 
four conditions must concur to constitute diffen'iit emplov(‘i'S of the same rail¬ 
road eomiiany fellow-servants. First, they must bo ('iigaged in (be common serv¬ 
ice of the railway company: second, while so engaged they must be working 
t()g('th('r to a eonimon luirpose; third, neither of them must be intrusted by the 
railway company with any buperinteiidenci' or control over their fellow-em])loy- 
ees: fourth, they must be engaged in the sanu' d<*partment of service. 

“Did the relations of Johnson and Jk’cker conform to all these conditions? 
.Johnson was an inspt'ctor and repairer of all aiipellanfs engines at Thayer, 
about .■)(> or (><) in number, and Becker was a fin'inan on one of them. Jidinson's 
duty was to inspect the engines in the roundbouso and make such repairs as he 
could in the way of screwing up IxJts and nuts and putting in springs and oIIku* 
work. His (Becker's) chief duties were performed on lus engine wlnlo on the 
road. Johnson was in the mechanical department and subject to the authority 
of the roundhouse foreman, and Biscker, while on the road in the discharge of his 
dutiw, was in the transportation department and subject to the autlmrity of the 
superintendent of the same. As they were networking together in tln^ .same 
department at the time the accident occurred, it follows that they wi'rii not 
fellow-servants at the time when Becker was injured, uiid that tint instruction 
asked for by the appellant to the contrary effect was pix.iperly refused, .judgment 
affirmed.” 

[FromB L No 15. March, lti9S ] 

Moore Lime Co. v, RrcriARHsoN's Administratrix, 2S Southeastern Reporter, 
page In the circuit court of Botetouil; County, Va., Richardson's administra¬ 
trix recovered a judgm«'nt in an action for damages brought against the lime com¬ 
pany above named for the death of Richardson. caused by injuries roceive<i while 
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lie wuH in the employ of Huid company. The company appealed to the Hupreiue court 
of appeals of the State, which rendered its decision November 18,1897, and reversed 
th<* .iiid^ineiit of the (drcuit court. The evidence showed that Ricliardson was a 
memlM?]- of a of men emnloy(‘d to wheel wood to tin* limekilns, to move (^ars 
on the Hwilcli to the points where they were to be loaded, and to load them: that 
one Whitmor. a memoer of the gang, receiving the same pay and doing the same 
work as its other members, usually directed them when and where tlie cars were 
to bo mo\'<‘d„and in doing this work it was the duty of tlie other members of the 
gang to obey him; that Richardson was injuied while obeying Whitmer's orders, 
aiul as a rt^sult of saiil injury died soon after. It was claimed by the administra¬ 
trix that Whitmor was negligent in not warning Ricliardson of the aiiproach of 
a car which struck him. and that his negligence was that of a vice-principal, for 
which the lime company was responsible, and not that of a fellow-servant: also 
that t.lm company was negligent m failing to adopt safe and proper rules for the 
conduct of its business. 

Upon these points the .supreme court of appeals, in its opinion delivered by 
Judge Buchanan, held as follows: 

“ The ground upon which if i.s claimed that Wliitmer, who was a member of 
Die same ga.ng, doing the same work, and receiving the same pay as the plaintiff’s 
intestate, was not a fellow-servant, is btsiause he was <‘X<u'cisiug authority tiver 
th(* gang, or acting as leader <>r foreman in the work of moving tiu* cars. Tluit 
this sert of superiority did not make liim a vic(‘-priii<apal is clear under the 
decisions of tins court. In the case of Machine Works v Ford. report<*d in 27 
S. E.. oOD, the <iue.stioii was whether the boss or foreman of a gang of hands (of 
wliicli he was a member) engaged in moving locomotive wheels about the yards 
of ilu' locomotive works, which was under the management of a suiierinteiident, 
was a fellow-servant or vice-principal. In that case it was held that siicli a boss 
oi foreman was a fellow-servant, and that his m'gligence was one of the risks 
which the members of tlie gang assumed when they entered into the service. It 
wjis said in that case that, where the (‘xeciition of work directed to Ix' done by the 
master or his representative is intrusted to a gang of liands, it is necessary that 
one of them should bo selected as leader, boss, (jr foreman, to see to (he exeiuition 
of the work. This kind of superiority of service is so essential and universal tliat 
every workman, in entering upon a contract of service, mnst contemplate its liemg 
made in a proper ease. He, tlienffon*. makes his contract of service in (xmtem- 
platioii of the risk of injury from the negligence of a boss or fonunan as well as 
from the negligence of another fellow-workman. The foreman or superior serv¬ 
ant stands to him, in that respect, in tlie precise position of his other fellow-.servants. 
The manner of performing each of the various duties rested necessarily upon the 
intelligence, care, and fidelity of the servants to wliom (it) was intrusted. If. in 
tlie pc'rformaiico of it, the plaintiff' was injured by rea-son of the negligent a(U of 
a fc'llow-.servant, although that fellow-servant was the foreman or leader of his 
gang, it was om* of th<‘ risks which he assumed. An employee does not assume 
all the risks incident to his employment, but only such as are ordinarily incidc'iit 
to th(i (uni)loynu‘iit. 

‘“It IS not shown that there was anythingin the nature of the work which made 
it necessai*y for the defendant to enact rules. Its failure to do so wa.s not proof 
of negligenc(\ unh'ss it appeared from the nature of tiio work in which the serv¬ 
ants were engaged (and it does not) that the master, in the exercise of reasonable 
care, should hav<; foreseen and anticipated the necessity for such rules." 

[From H L No 17, July. ISOH ] 

Litti.e Rock and Memphis Railuoad Co. c. Baruy, 84 Federal Reporter, page 
044.—This action was brought in the United States circuit court for the eastern 
district of Arkansas by G. F. Barry against the above-named railroad company to 
recover damages for iiersonal injuries sustained while in the employ of said com¬ 
pany. Judgment was rendered for the plaintiff, and tlie defendant company 
Immght the case on writ of error before the United States circuit court of aiijieals 
for the eightli circuit. Said court rendered its decision January 31, 1808, and 
reversed the judgment of the lower court. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Circuit Judge Sanborn, and tlie fol¬ 
lowing, <iuoted therefrom, shows the important facts in the case and the reasons 
for the decision: 

‘ • About 2 o’clock in the afternoon on October 26,1800, engine No. 5 of the Little 
Rock and Memphis Railroad (Jomiiany ran into the rear of a freight train on the 
railroad of that company, and G. F. Barry, the defendant in error, who was the 
fireman on this en^ne, leaped from it and was injured. He sued tlie company 
for damages, and alleged that he was injured by its negligence in employing an 
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incompetent t ondnclor ujum tlic train his iln'W, and in failing to give 

notice to its sei vants in charge of engine No. 5 of tlie wliereabont.s andmoV(‘inents 
of tile freiglit tiain, and in failing ti> giv(‘ notice to its servants in chargi' of tin* 
freight tram of tin* whereabouts and inoveiinuits of eiigiiu' No. 5. Tin* jdaintilf 
in error, the railroad eompany, answiTed that its (•(Uidiictor was not incompetent, 
and that it was not its duty to give the coinluetor and engineer of either of the 
trains whieh collidiMl notice of the movements or wlnu i'ahouts t)f tin* otln*r. Upon 
these two i8su<*s llie testimonv was eoiitiicting, and the .lury found Im' tlie defend¬ 
ant in error. Tlii'si* facts, liowi'ver. were nncontradictcd Tin* treight train was 
a regular tram. It lunl left Ho])efi(‘ld at a. in . \vas due at E<lmondson at 5 
a. in., hut had been so delayed fliat it did not leave tliat slalion until it.10 a. m.. •! 
liours and 10 miiintes later flian its seln-dnle time, and whih* it was standing on 
the main track, on a eiirvi* in a deep < nt outsnh* tin* yard limits, abtuit lialf a 
mile east of Forrest (hty.at about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, engine No. .*> (‘rasln'd 
into tlic rear of it. Tin* engineer in charge of this engine had ])assed this frc'ight 
tram at Edmondson at !t.20 that morning on his way east to llopetiidd, and ho 
knew it was late. When llie superintendent of ilu* company (h‘livcr<‘d tla* onler, 
under w'hieh tlu' tiam diawn by engine No. 5 was operat'd on tins day, to its con¬ 
ductor, lie t<d<l liim to lor)k out for tins freight tram, as it was still m the bottom 
between Edmondson ami Foi rest t’ity. :m<l tlu* conductor repeal(‘<I tins warning to 
theeiignu'er when lu* eoiminmicatt'd tlie order to Inm liefore leaving }lop(*held. 
In tlie early part of (his day a military company, which ailived at ]deni]>his too 
lato for the H'gular j>asscngev tram.‘ iigagt'd of tins lailroad company an extra 
tram to take it to Little Rock, and the eiigim cr and Hreman of eiigim* No. Ti were 
directed to diinv this tiam with tlieir engine. Tin* fieight tram was. as wi* liave 
said, a regular tram, and it was known ns • No. 5.' 

*■ The ruhis of the company made tins e.xtia ti.iin interior in grade to tlie ri*gn- 
lar freight train, and imiiosc'd upon its (•(•nductor and (‘iigiiieer the duty t(* keep 
out of the way <»f that tieight tram, winch they kii«'W was somewhere u})on the 
single track m front of them. Tlu'se rules also required the crew of tin* freight 
tram, when it stopped and stood, as it did, for three-ipiarti-i s of an hour hi't’ore 
tlu* accident oemured. on the cm ve, in a <h‘e)i cut. one-lialf mih* east of Foirest 
('ity. to immediately station and maintain a tlagmaii PI i*r 12 telegra])h iiolcs in 
the roar of its tram, and to ])]aee torpedoes on the track, not less tlian la tch'graph 
poles behind it for tlu* pui])ose of warning and stopping approaclmig trams which 
nni;lii follow 11 . Tlu'si* inles gave the eiiiployei's of the I'ompany notice that it 
pr<qM)Scd to use its railroad toi the passage <»f (lams at anytime it chose, and that 
they must protect themselves against their aiiproach. Tlu* eiigineiT id tlu* extra 
tiam, however, did not kei‘i* Ins engine under eontrol. so that he could sto]) it 
wlieii he saw (lie freight tiam, but lu* drove it on with such spi'cd lliatitwas 
impossible fm- him to prevent tlie eollisioii after he caiiu* in siglit of the r(‘guhir 
train: and the cri'W of tlie freight train faileil to give warning to the a]*proacliing 
extraot the ]iresenee of tluar tram either by loiqiedoor by liagiiian. In sliort. tlieso 
follow-s(“i vants of the defendant in error weregmlly ot gross lu'gligeiiee, with¬ 
out which it IS higlilv improbable, if nut impossible, tliat the uceident could have 
occurred. 

“One of the rules of the company, however, reipiired all orders to \h) given in 
writing, where ])racticable; and counsel for tlu* defendant in error insisted that 
the company was negligent because it did not insert in the written ordi-r to the 
men in control of the extia liain a statement tliat tlu* freiglit tram was delayed 
east of Forrest (hty, and an aiimointion to Ix-ware of it, and becunse the train 
dispatcher did not stop the extra train at Edmondson, as it passed tliere, and 
notify its crew again that the freight had not reached Forrest City. In support 
of their view, thrive witnesses for the defendant in error, wlu4 had had experumco 
in railroading, testified that in their opinion tins course should have b(*en pursued. 
On the other hand, it appeared by tlie evidence that this railroad was operated 
under the standard rules, whicli were prepai<‘d some years ago by experienced 
railroad men chosen for the purpose by the oflici'rs of various railroad comj)ani(*s, 
and that they had been subseijuimtly so generally adopted, as the best in use, 
that, in lWH,‘r)8,000 (and at the time of the trial many more) miles of railroad 
were governed and operated under tliem. Thr <‘0 witnesses of skill and experience 
in the operation of railroads, who were familiar with tliese rnk's and the practice 
of railroads under them. testitiiMl. in effect, that in fluur judgment, and in the 
judgment of tliose who liad prepared and tidopted them, they were the best and 
most conducive to safety ot any rules in use in tliis country; that it is more con¬ 
ducive to the safety of the ojieratioii of railroads to require the men in charge of 
a train to look out for and protect tliemselves at all times against other trains 
and engines, without notice of their wliereahouts and movements, than it ia to 
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nndi'i take to give tliem notice of those movements and wliereabouts; and this for 
tlu* reason tiiat if men receive and come to expect notice of approaching trains, 
tliey will invariably relax their vigilance, and rely upon the notice, rather than 
upon their watchfulness, for their safety, and that in the long run they will be 
caiiglit in danger more freijuently, and more accidents will liapiien at times when 
it is iin])os.sible or impracticable to convey notice to them than would occur if 
they were Hiiurrod to constant watchfulness by the knowledgi^ that a train was 
liable to come upon them at any tiiiu^ without notice. It does not seem unreason¬ 
able to HU])pose that men who are warned that otluT trains will pas.s over the 
railroad on which they are operating without notice to tlu‘m, and that they must 
watch for and protect themselves against them at all times, would operat e their 
trains with more care and fewer accidents than they would it an attempt were 
mad(' to notify them of the whereabouts and movements of all trains, in view of 
the fa(d that the oxp<‘(.‘tation of such notice might relax their vigilance, and that 
they would often be in locations where it would ho impossihle to give them the 
notu^es. If experience has proved tins supposition to he in accordance with the 
fact, and has led to the adoption of rules which do not require, but discounte¬ 
nance, such notices, because the habit of giving them ha.s been fonnd to increase 
the nnmberand danger of accidents, as the adoption of thcs(‘ standard rules by so 
many railroad companies and the testimony of tlio cxpi'nenced witnesses wlio ai e 
operating railroads under them tend to show, it <*an not he said that it was the 
duty of the defendant to give those notices, nor that its failure to give them was 
negligence. 

“The fact is not forgotten that the defendant in error produced 3 witnesses 
who testified that such notices should have been giv(*n. But in onr oiiinion their 
testimony i« insufficient, in face of the evidence of 3 witnesses of e(iual c-reOibility 
who testified to tlie contrary, to so clearly estahlish the vice of the tlieory, and tlie 
unr<‘asonableneHS of the rules and ])ractice which companies op^aating more than 
58,000 miles of railroad liave adopted as the best and most (;ondm’iv«‘ to safety, as 
to warrant a court in so declaring as a matter of law. Unless the rules tlu'y 
adopt are clearly shown to bo palpably unreasonable or clearly insufficient, i ail- 
road compani(‘s ought not to he charged with negligence on account of tlu'ir 
adoption and use. In onr opinion, tliero was no such proof in tliis (;as(\ The 
defendant in error and tlie other servants of the company were familiar with 
these rules and tlu* theory upon which they were based. By taking s^'rvi(•<‘ iindi'r 
them without objection or protest they assumed the risks and dangers of tlie 
theory that every employee who operates trains must beware of otlier trains mov¬ 
ing in the same direction, without notice of tlieir whereabouts, and the risks and 
dangers of the system of rules wdiich was based upon this tlu'ory. 

“The railroad company had tin; right to piesume that its sm-vants on these 
trains would obey its rules and discliarge these duties, and it had the right to act 
upon that assumption. It was its riglit to calculate the natural and probable 
result of its acts and omissions upon this sup])ositioii. Indeed, it could n'ckon 
upon 110 other, for it is alike impra(di<^able and impossible to predicate and 
administer the rights and remedies of men on the theory that rheir associates and 
servants wnll either disregard their duties or violat(^ tlie laws. Now, no one who 
ret^koned on the faithful discharge of their duties by these employees could rea¬ 
sonably have anticipated this fatal collision as either a natural or probable conse- 
(lueiico of tbe failure to give these notic<^s. Nor could it have been the result of 
such failure, had not tho unforeseen negligence of the engineer of the extra train 
and the gross and unexpected carelessness of the <;rew of the freight train inter¬ 
vened to interrujft the natural seipience of events, to tnni aside their course, and 
to prevent the safe operation of these trains, which was tho natural and probable 
result of the rules and tho orders which tho defendant gave. It was the gross 
negligence of these servants. whi('h no one (!Ould anticipate, that e-onstitutecl the 
intervening and proximate cause, without which this collision could never havc^ 
been; and it is to this, and not to the failure to give the notices, in our oimiic^n. 
that this accident must he attributed, under the maxim, ‘Causa proxima non 
remota .speotatur.' The judgment below must he reversed and the cause 
remanded to thci court below, with directions to grant a new trial; and it is so 
ordered.*’ 

[From B L No 17, Jiih, IS98 ] 

Huntek V. Kansas City and M. Railway and Bridge Co., 85 Federal 
Reporter, page 379.—Action wnvs brought in the United States circuit court for 
the western district of Tennessee by one Hunter against tbe above-named com¬ 
pany, to recover damages for a personal injury incurred while in the employ of 
said company, and due, as alleged, to tho negligence of one Robert Snowden. 
Hunter was one of four men, three colored laborers and one white mechanic, 
<# 
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Snowden, enK!ii?e(l m eidtiiiK jListH iilonf; the railroHcl traek. They wei e all imt 
on this work Ly one (Jieen. " a Loss" of the railroad. The poets w’eie to he set a 
certain and distance li'>ni tlie rails, and it was Snowden's <‘s|M‘cial duty, 

by the use of a levid and sf rai^^litedKO, to ascertain and designate tlie projH'r places 
to put tin; posts, and liavinj^ done this all four of the men would proceed to set ui) 
the posts in the places he liad desi;^nated The plaintiff, at (he tiiin' of tlii> acci- 
dent. was down in a post hole, a post and directinj^ its descent, wlnui 

suddenly tlie nnui ahov<‘ turned the post loose, and in rapidly descending" it imlh'd 
him down and wrenelied his hack. He allt^j^ed tliat it was Snowden's ne^dij;eiu‘(' 
that caused (his to Ix^ done. A .■judirnieiit was rendm'i'd for the di'fendant upon 
tlie instruction of tin' judgtMif the ciicuit coint, and tlio plaintiff carrn'd the case 
on writ oi error to jlu' United States circuit conit of appeals for (lie sixth circuit, 
wliieli iX'ndered its deei.^ion Fehruary s. lS9H,and alhrnied the ludginent of the 
lower c()urt. 

Fi om tin* opinion ot the ixuii t. of ajipi'als, wliicli was delivered hv ('iicuit Judge 
Lurton, flu; following is (pioted: 

“TIk' learned couiimJ for tlie iJainliff in <‘rror coneede that at common law 
liuntor and Snowden were fellow-servants, hut say tliat undei tlie Aikaiisas 
statutes deHuiiig that ixJation In* wa.s a viee-prineipal. The Ark.nisiis statute is 
as iollows: 

‘All persons engaged in th<‘ serviccMif any railway corporations, foiei^n or 
domestic, doing huMiie^s m tins State, who are intrusted liy siudi corporation 
with tlie authoiity of supenntendt‘nc(‘. (Control, or connnaiid of other jM'rsonsin 
the employ ot seivice ot such corpoiation. or with th(» authorilyto <iiie<'l any 
other employee, in the (xa formance of any duty of such employee, arc vn e-jiriii- 
ci])als of such corjioration, and an* not fellow-servants witli siuh ^■mp]oyee. 

‘All poisons who are engaged in tlie cfnrimon s<'i vice* of such railway coi [tora¬ 
tions, and who, while so engaged, aT<‘ working logetlier to a i omnum imr[Hee. of 
same grade, neitliev of siieh iier^ons heing intiu.sh'd hy sucli corjiorations with 
any suiiennlendencf* or contiol o'.er tlu'ir fellow-(‘mployees. arc fellow-.servaiils 
witli ea<‘h otlit'f Nothing herein citiitained sh.dl he so construed as to 

make ('iniJoyees of sucli corixjration in tln^ seivici'of suclt eoi[)oratioii fellow- 
servants with other e]a])loyees of sucli cor[)oration eiigag«‘<l in any otlier dejiai t- 
ineiit or service of sueli eoriioration. l'hn[)]<>y(>es who <]o not come witliiu the 
piovisjonsol this section sluill md be considered fellow-servants' (Sami A.' H 
iMg., ms, ()2to) 

‘ Sucli st.itutcs do not encroach iijiou Federal authority, and coiistilute the law 
of the State which Fixleral i-oiirts an* liound to adminis1(u*iii suits arising within 
the State. 

“Wo have, under this evidence, f he case <>f men working togi'ther in the com¬ 
mon [mriiose ot si'tling a [lost, in a hole pie]i:ired to ie<‘(*iv(* it. Tliat Snowden 
loceivcd larger jiay" than Hunter, or that in some lesjiects Ins wak was iidI, the 
same as that <lone hy'^ Ins assoeiatos, does not deteriuine that he was a vice ju inei- 
pal. Tlie determining ([uestioii under this statute is wlu'tlier lie was intrusted by 
tlio corporation witli the aiillionty of supeuntcndence, (*ontn»l, or eommaiid of 
those witli whom Ik* was associatedin the 8ervi(*o of thecompaiiy. oi witli author¬ 
ity to direct these otlu‘r emiiloyees in the performance of theii duty to (lie com¬ 
mon master. Wiieii, as in tliis ca.si*. it is siiown that several persons an^ as.soei- 
ated together and working together to a common purpose in th(!sanK*dei)artinent. 
tliey are j>r(*sumed, under the second section of tlie Arkansas statute, lobe fellow- 
servants, and the burdi'ii is upon him who claims tliat a different relation existed 
to establish tliat one was a vice ]irinci]ial. 

‘‘ That Hunter should regard Snowden as a ‘ boss,’ or that he aHSum(*d to have 
some sort of control over those associated with him, will not makiihim the repre¬ 
sentative of the corporation. The autliority to control and direct others nmst be 
an authority ‘intrusted by such corporation’ to him. His antlioiity may, of 
conr.se. bo implied from the very nature of the duties imposed upon him: but he 
is not a vice principal merely because his higher character, greater intelligence, 
superior race, or natural Iiabit of command (*aused him to assume an authority 
not intrusted to him by the common master, or to he regarded and treated with a 
respect due to his personal <iuulities rather than to his delegated ]) 0 wer of control 
by those associated with liim. 

“Snowden testified that he was not a ‘boss,’ and was given no authority to 
command or control his associate^. To him was intrusted the u.se of the level and 
the gauge, for the purpose of aiding m the proper alignment and adjustment of 
tlie posts which were being set by tlie cooperation of alt. His directions to deepen 
a hole, or to move a post to the right or to the left, or to lower or to raise it, were 
more in the nature of signals which a switch tender or brakeman might give to a 
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raiidiiclor (ir ti> tUciii in tUo niovcment nf n train than of coiu- 

niandM ('l'•^■n in tin' I'xcicisn of tho anthority of a superior over an inferior. 

d’lio parlieul.ir duty of Snowdon was to use Ins level and jtange and annoniK'e 
the result. It the hole was too deej) or too shallow, or tlie post not |)lunili, the 
fact was thereljy aseertained, and it bi'carne his duty and that of his assoeiates to 
do what was necessary to living it into proper relation liy deepening or filling or 
by other inoveinent of the post, indieated by the level and gauge. There was 
nil snflieient evidence to overcome the presiiniption that the relation of fellow- 
servant existed under the constriiction placed upon the second seetion of the 
Arkansas act by the siipreine court of that Stale |Kailway (’o. r. Becker, «:) Ark., 
471; S. W., :!.7S|, and the .piry were properly instructed, on this ground, to find 
for the defendant.' 


[Kroiii R |< No l‘t, XoM-inlitT. IS'W | 

Missouri Pacifki R.vii.w.iv Co. c. Lyons, T.’i Northwestern Reporter, page 
:!f. -An action brought by Mary Lyons, administratrix of the estate of (leoigo 
Lyons, deceased, against the above-named railway company, to recover damages 
foi the death of said Lyons caused by an a< cideiil. while be was eniployc'd by the 
company, was heard iii the distnet court ot Douglas County, Nebi., and a .pidg- 
nient was rendered for the plaiiitilt. The defendant company caiiied the case on 
wiit of error to the suiireme c.nnt of the State, which rendered its decision April 
21, tShS, and reversed the judgment of the lower couit The evidence showed 
lhat on .Tune 11, f.S'.U. two shifting engines and crews weie at woik in the yard 
ot defendant coniiiany at Cmalia, Nebi' , that Lyons, .i meintier of one of the 
Clews, was injured by the negligence of a ineniber or of ineinbeisof the other 
Clew, and diei'l fiom the effects of said injury .soon after it was received 

The opini.m of the siipienie couit was announced by Judges Norval and Rag.aii, 

and the syllabus ot the a,line, pvepaied by the court, reads as follows: 

" 1, Evidence examined, anil held to .sustain the ,inry s finding that the death 
of iilaiiitilf's inte.state was not caused by his negligence 

"2. When one eiileis the emplovmeiit of another, agreeing to serve hiin lor a 
stipulated salary or wage, he theieby assumes, in the absence ot an express con¬ 
tract to the contraiy, the ordinary perils iiicident to lhat sei vice, and included in 
these IS the liability to iiipirv at the hands of a negligent fellow-servant. 

“ti. The general rule is that wlieie a iii.ister is not guilty ol negligence in tlie 
seleclion or retention of servant,,, or in liiinishing them with suitable appliances 
for the iierfonnanee of the woik in which h" employs tlieiii, he is not aiisweratde 
to one ol them for an injury caused bv the negligence ol a lellow-serv.int while 
both are engaged in the same work in the .same depaitmeiit of the masters 

‘•-I Wlu'vr two switclmii; crows ;uc in the employ <>f uh- same r.iilway einn- 
paiiv sulneet totlu' control ami direetiou ot tin-same yard master, no member 
of either of said crews liavim^ aiiv ri^lit of eotittol or direction over any memlier 
of the other cr('W, both crews simnltaneonsly cn;;a^'<'d in switchm;^ the same enrs 
from one part to another of th(‘same switcli y:ird. then tlu' two crews and the 
memhers thereof aie consociab'd in tlie same dei)aitment of duty or line ot 
employment, and eacli niemher of one erew is tie* fellow-servant of each meiiibei 
of the other crew.'’ 


[From H L No l'>, IS'.'s ] 

Jenson c. Great Northern Rauavay (’o.. 7a Northwestern Reporter, pa^e 

_Xhis case was hrouKht before the supreim^ court ot Minnesota on an appeal 
from tlie district court of Ottcrtail ('ounty, where a jud^nneni liad heen remlercd 
in favor of the above-named lailway company in a suit broui^dit against it by one 
Glirisfopher Jenson to recover damages for in 3 urics .sustained by him while in 
its employ. Thi‘ plaintilf. Jenson, alleged that he was injnied tlirough the 
neghgenee of an iiicomp<‘t(uit servant. Tlie supremo court rendered its decision 
Mav J. 1H9H, and reversed the decision of the lower court. 

The opinion was delivered by (Jiief Justice Start, and from the syllabus ot the 

same, which WHS pi'epared hy the court, tlie following is quoted: , . 

“While a servant impliedly assume.s the risk ot negligence by his fellow- 
servants, V(*t he does not assume any risk on account of the negligemm ot the 
master, whicli is unknown to liim; hence the fellow-servant rule lias no appli¬ 
cation to a case where tlie master is negligent in employing or retaining in ms 
service a careless and incompetent servant , who by his negligence injures his 
coservant, who has no notice of his character.” 

If 
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(Kroii. n I No OS, Mh\. I'HH)) 

Linck's Ad.mimstk \T(.K r. \M) NasH\ ll.I.K r,[ 

b')Utl)\s'esU‘ni Hi'iKirtor. p.io,. isi.—Tins was an actum for daiiiairus |nr causinK 
TlH' <k‘ath ot Ivlwanl P. Lnirk, l>roni;lit in llio circuil cnuit of 'Pixld (’<mnty, Ky. 

♦+1 conductor in the employ of the alMne-uamcd lailro.id coiniiany. and 

at the time of tlu* acA'id«‘nt lie was making" a couplinjr nl .sniiu'cais ni tlu' iKiin in 
place of the hiakeman, who wasteinpoianly ami necevsanls al)sent. The alleL.o'd 
ne;;n;;enc(‘ was that of tlu* en;;ineer of the train in backni^i tlie engine with ^oeat 
and unnecessary viol(>nce. so that tlu- coupling' link broke, and I a nek was Icnocka-d 
down and run over by the backing tiani and killed. Ajiidainint was lemlen'd 
lor tlie d(‘fendant coinitany and tlu' ]tlaint]fT a]>])ealcd the casi- to the couit of 
ap])ealsot till* State, which leiidered its (h'l-ision Dcceinfu-i s. istm. and re\crsed 
tlie di'cision of the lower court. 

In the couis(‘ of tlie o])iinon of the court, delnered bv dlld^o- White, the I'ol- 
lowiiij; lanttiia^U' was used 

Ik-^rinmn;,^ with thecas,, of Railroad (’o. c. Collins (',* Diiv.. 1 IS, tins coni t. by a 
lou”' and iinbrok', n bm- of decisions, im-bidin;; Uailw.iy ('o r. Palmer, tiS K\ . ds-i; 
dd S. W.. Itn>).and I'klnionson r. Raihvay('<i. (Id S. W ,doo, I js). has lepraledly 
ludd that when- d servants of tin* same master are equal, and neither siipei i,.r to 
the other, no n-covi-ry can be had, as a.itainst tlH-mastei. b\ om-seivant for the 
m‘;^b^n'nc(‘ot tlu- otlu-r. [t has also been lu-hl that wheie d .servants aie in Hi,. 
sanu' held ot labor, but are not of tlie sanu* lank. the ni.ister is not liable lor an 
in.iury to the subordinate by tlu' ordinal}’ iie;^li^n'iice of tIn - siijiei uu , but is liable 
only 111 ca.se of <j;ros.s ne<'ll;,n‘nce ot tlie supi-nor. It is <-onlended that if the 
rule laid down in the Kilmonson cas,-. and othei <-ases to tin- same ,‘lle(l, w(‘ie 
(was?) the law as to the cases then- deenleil, it has no application to tins, tliat by 
tlie adoption of section dt i ot our ju'cscnt constitution tin- mb- of law as to fellow- 
.servants was chan.iii-d. Section dil of tlie eoiistitulioii leads •Wlieiie\er tlie 
dcatb of a person shall result tiom an ni.pny inllicled by ne<;li«j:enc<‘ or wioimdnl 
act. then, in <'\ery sncli case, daina^n-h may be lecoveied for sucli d<-atli from the 
eorporatioii and ja-rsoiis so eaiisin^.^ sann-.' Tlieie follows a provision as to who 
may tiro.st-cnte an actum to rc'-fyci. 

•• If IS insisted that by tlu- iise of tin- term. • tlu-n. in every siieh case, daiiia^u-s 
may In- reeo\ered tor sm li death tioni the <-oiporation and ])eisoiis so causing 
ame.* it is H'eant to provule that a reeoveiy may be bad for a death lesiillni).' 
ir.'iii the iiei,di;;ence of a fellow-servant. rcj.,uirdless of ^lade or de^^uee of n<'i;li- 

nee. In considering tins section, it may bi- well to consider tlu- condition of 
the law as laid down by tins court at the time ot the adoption of tlie constitu¬ 
tion. Under .si'ction 1 of chajitev 57 of the f^cm-ial statutes, it bad been behl, as 
in the Collins case (d l)uv., 1 IS) .that dania^^es were not recoveralile by aneniployei. 
of a railroad for an iii.iury intlicteil by the ne-<li;;ence of a Idlow-shrs ant. And 
a fellow-sei vaiit was lielil to In- a servant of tho saim- m.istei. in the same field of 
labor, and of an 4-qual Kiud«‘Wi11i the one injured. It was also held tliat no 
recovery could lie had for tlu- ordinary nt-^di^euce of a superua servant ot tlie 
same ma.ster en.t^a.Lfcd in tlu- same fit-id of labor. Under st-ctum d of (diapter57 
of the ,u<-neral statutes it h.id been lield tliat no lecovt-iy could bo had for deatli 
unless tiio tb-ceased h-ft a wult)w or child The debates of the coiislitiit jonal con- 
vmitum (jip. 57h)-5752) show that b, was intended to place in tlmorgaiue law, 
and beyond tlu- coiitnd of the h-^-islature, that an action for ilama^o-s n-siiltin^^ 
in di'atli snrviv(-d, and mii^ht be recovert-d bv the jieisonal reni esentative, i<-;;ai d- 
less of whether widow or children survivea. It was iiiteiuh-tl to prtivide. also, 
that the n;;lit of action could be maintained against both the st-i vant who was 
lu-KliKeiit and the company lu^ leprcseiited. The fraim-is t,f tlu- constitution 
intended to so tix the law that tlu- le^nslature could not reb-asi- i-itlu-r the s 4 -i\ant 
who was ne;;li;<ent or the company. 

••It IS triu- that, as tho statute then stood, the chan)>:os made by the con.stitn- 
tion amounted, as we s,^e it. to but two tiling!': It provub-d tor a .survival of tlxi 
actual, reyuirdh-ss of the fact whether decedent left a widow or child, and also 
provided for a recovery by a servant aj^uiinst his ma.st,-r for the ordinal y ne^li- 
j^eiico of a superior servant: wliereas in the first tlu-re was no survival'of tlu- 
action without a widow or child, and in tho .second tho negligence of tlio sniM-rior 
si-rvant must have been gross. But, to be plain that tins is tlio law as mteiidod 
by the first logislatuK? that assembled after tho adoption of the constilution, ami 
which contained many members of the convention, seidion (> of tlu* Keiifiicky 
statutes was enacted. It provides. ‘Whemwer the death of a peisoii shall n-snft 
from an injury inflicted bv m-gligenco or wrongful act, tlu-n in every such case 
damage.s may be recovi-red for sm li death from the person or ]icrsons, company 
or companies, corporation or corporations, their agents or servants, causing the 
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HHiiio, and when U>e ac(. is willful or th(.‘ punitive dainaj^es may 

be rec()v<‘red. and the aidion to recover such damages sliall lx* lu'osccuted by tlie 
personal repri'sentalive of tlio deceased.' 

“This statuti' clearly provides that wIhtc death is caused by n(“{ji;ligence or 
wron^^ful act the cause of aidion survives; where tlie nx^j^hj^eiK-e is ordinary, com¬ 
pensatory damages may be recovered; where the lu'^ligenee is gross, or the act 
willful, punitive damages may be recovered; that such action may b<‘ maintaiiKMl 
against th(( imnuMliate pt'rson guilty of the wrongful act or of tlie negligeiu e. as 
w«'ll us against any ixTson, company, or corporation represeiiti'd by such person 
iiithcling the injury. It is insisted in the case at bar that, under tin; constitution 
aii<l ihe above statute, appellant has shown a right to recover. Jf this action w-is 
against the engineer whose alleged negligence can.sed the injury, counsel would 
be correct: but as to appellee company such is not the law, for the reason that, 
as Ix'tween iho defendant and the (‘nginem’, the engiiiem- did not represent the 
company. If it he conceded that the engineer was the e(inal in service with 
ileee<lent, then as to deci'dent tlie engineer could not i-eprcsent tin' common prin¬ 
cipal. The fact that decedent at tlie time was ]>erforniing tlie duties of brakeman 
did not change his character or position as conductor. Alfhougli the brakeman, 
if injured under the same circumstanci's, might have recovered of appellee, yet 
decedent can not, Ix'canse as to liim there was no agent of the company guilty, or 
charged to be guilty, of negligonci!.” 

IKn.m n I, No 2‘t. T)00 ) 

Quinn n. Nkw Youk, Nkw JI.wen and Haiituord Railroad Oo..rM North¬ 
eastern Reporter, ])ag»' spi.—Ina suit brought liy Daiin'l Quinn against thoabove- 
nanietl lailroad company to recovi'r damages tor pe-isoiial in,pines a ruling m 
tavor of the plamtilf, Quinn, was made: in the* supe'iior couit of Suffedk County, 
Mass., and upem this ruling the^ case was submitted te> the* supreuiie eeuirt of the 
Slate*, .pidgment tei be*e‘nte'U‘d feir the plamtitf if .said ce)Uit e|e‘cieh*d said ruling 
to he cone*ct,and te>r the^ defendant if itdid not sustain the* mlnig. The decisiem 
of the* su])]enu‘ ceuirt was re‘nele*red Jainiaiy 4, 11)00. reversing the ruling, and 
juelgment was ae'coidmgly enteve'd for the defendant. 

The eipinion e>t the* e-oiirt was eh'hvered by Chief Jiistiee* Holme*s. and tin* sylla¬ 
bus e>f the samenvaels as fedleiws 

•‘1. Plaintiff, while in defendant’s employ as hiake*man, was sitting on top ot 
a fruit car whe*n Ins lieael .strue k theconnee eff a loof eevi'r a station pbitlonn. 
He knew that tile* «*ar was large-r li'aii the eerdinarv cai*^; that this reioi was imt 
very far from the* e-ais: that tlie!<‘ was elange'r iroinit; anel )hat he was liien 
approaclnng it. hi Ins applicalioti lor employment he unele itook, a.s soon as peis- 
silde*, te) make* a caie-lul e-xaminatiem eif all things near to the tracks, so that ho 
might nneleTstanei tlie dange*rs attending the-m. Held, tliat plaintiff’ had as.snmeel 
the risk of the injury in epieslion. 

“ 2. An applicatiem for employment, by wliich the ser vant undertoeek te) make 
a cau'fnl examinatieiu of all things near thee tracks, sei that he niigiit unele'i-stand 
thee dangens attending IIh'DI. is imt, cenitrary to Pub. St., c. 74, par. :k whiedi pro¬ 
vides that no ]KTse)n eu* eeorporatiem can, by special e-ontract witb tlu'ir e'lnployees, 
beceimo exempt freiin its lialnlities te> them feu* tlie injurie's sutfeied by theun in 
their (*inployme*nt whicli ivsult from the eunployei’s own negligence, <»r that of 
any othe'r pcr.son in its employ. 

“ 3. It is ne)t ii<*ceHsary tei maintain a guard at a cornice of a roof eiver a statiem 
platform which is 1 feieit 5 inches from the nearest lino of the outside rail, since 
Pul). St., e*. 112, par. 100. roipiire's such guard only where some' peirtion of such 
structuK' ‘ crosses’ the railroad.’’ 

III.-DKCrsiONS INTKin>Ui;nNO and defining tuf 
VICE-PR lNOirAE lUILE. 

fAbslnicl from irport m D L No March, 18% | 

Hattie Frost r. Oueoon Shout Line and Utah Northern Railway Com- 
PANY. to re'<-e)ve'r damages for the death e)f lieu* husband, dame.s W. Frost, an engi¬ 
neer. killeel in a collisiem in Montana. The plaintiff’ recovered a verdict, and the 
railway company moved for a new trial, base'd on the refusal of tlie e-ourt to 
instruct tlie jury to bring in a verdict for the defendant because Frost's death 
was diK' to the negdigonco of a fellow-servant. The court had actually instrinffea 
the jury to the effect that the employee through whose negligence the collision 
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occurred was the represeutotive of the company, and Ins acts and m'j^liKcnce were 
the aciH and nej'lij'cnce of tl»e company. The United Stat<‘h circuit (^luirt «»f 
Montana, South Dakota, denied tlie motion for a new tiial on S<‘ptcml)er :J4, IHDf) 
{(>!) Federal Reporter, page hJlO). The collision was due to tin* faihin^ of the telo- 
r^iapli operator to kiv<‘ proper notice, as directed, of a chan;^i‘ of tinie-tahle, and 
tin- court de< ided that the duty of establishing a time-table, ;;ivinK proixu- notice 
of the same, and of any chanj^es in the same is a duty of tlu* mast(‘r or piincipal 
which he can not delegate to anotln'r without hein^; resjxmsibh' for hisnet>:liKmnce; 
and that tin* telegraph operator, though a tellow-.servant, •’ must be considered as 
ie])resenliiig the company in the duty assigned him of giving notua'of the tern* 
poiaiy change' of the time-table <tr in transmitting the notice, intrn.sti'd to him to 
<leliver to the conductor of tram No. of the change in the tinu'-tahle. In doing 
I Ins (iuLy lie was not a fellow-s<Tvant of those operating tiu' road. Imt a ])er- 
sonal rcpresiuitativo of tin; compan>, for wIiom' negligence the company was 
responsible.” 


[Friiiii n L N" 7, N(>\< nilic r, ] 

Texas Oentrai, Kaii-way ('o. c. Frazier, ai Southwi'stern Reporter, page 
<>()4 —Suit was hiought in the district court of Hamilton (’ounty, Tex., hy Etta 
Fiazu'V. widow of J. W. Frazier, for herself and minor child. Freddie Fiazier, 
against tin' Texas Cential Railway (kmipany. to recoviu- damages for the death of 
her Im.sbaiiil. From a .pidgment in lu'r favor the railway company ai)]M'aled the 
case to the court of civil a])j)«.‘Hls of the State, which rendered its dt'cision March 
4, and affirmed the pidgment of the lower court. The ojunioii of said court 
was <lclivcr< d by Judge Key. ainl tin- following, containing a statement ol the 
facts m the case, is quoted thcrctiom 

“On the lath of Apiil, u Inught tram was wrecked on app«'llant's road 
near the town of Aipiilla. iii Hill Oounty. Tex., one r<'sult. of whndi was the death 
of appellee's hushand, J. W. Frazier, who was cmjiloyod ami serving as a brake- 
man on said train 

“ That appellee was the wife of J. W. Frazier, that iIh* minor, Frc'ddie Frazi<*r, 
was their only child; that the 'vreek oceuried at the time and ])lace alh'g<*d, and 
that J. W Frazuu was a brakeman on the tiain and rec(‘iv(‘d inpmes in Uh; 
wreck which caust'd his death in a few honr.s tliereafter were clearly shown, and 
these fuels are not disputed. But appellant’s contention is that the testimony 
foils to show tlu; alleged nogligc'iice of the eiigitieer. and fails to show that said 
«tigiiieer. if neglig(‘nt, was other than a fellow-servant of J. W. Frazu'i. for who.s(; 
n<‘g]igen<‘e appellant would not he responsible. It is also contended that the 
d(‘ath of Frazier resulted fiom om* of the ordinary risks of the sen vice in which 
he was engaged, and, therefore, that ap])elhint is not liable;, 

“As to the (luesiion of negligence on tiie part of the; t'nginecr, it may lu; tluit, if 
wc were trying the case as jurors, wc .should reach a diffeicnt conclusion, and 
return a different verdict; hnt. after a caredul coiisuh'iatiou of tlu; statenu'ni of 
the facts, w<‘ can not say that the V( edict is without cvulence t(> suppoit it. By 
the verdict under considei.ition, 1‘3 men, prt'snmahly disintcrestcsl and honest, 
have decided that on the ocea.sion in tpiestion the (Uigineer did not exercise all 
the cart' that a jierson of ordinary prudence would hav(* ex^'rcisi'd, and that 
decision is not ao clearly nnsuppoib'd hy testimony as to justify ns in setting it 
aside. The act approved March 10, IHitl. d(‘lining wlmare and who are not fellow- 
servants. d<‘clan‘S ‘that all [fcrsons engaged in thi; s<‘rvico of any railway corpo¬ 
rations, foieign or dom(;stie. <lomg business in tins State, who an; intrusted hy 
such corporation with tin; autluuity of superintendence, control, or command of 
other persons m the employ or scrvic(' of such corporation, <»r with tlu; authority 
to <lirect any other employee, aie vice-principals of .such coiqioration, and not 
fellow-servants with such employee’ (Laws 2:2d Li‘g., p. 25.) The evidema; in 
this case shows that Neal, the engiius'r, had anthonty from appellant to dins't 
file deceased, who was liead brakeman, to put on the brake, and I hat if, was the 
duty of the deceased to ob(;y such direction This made tlu; engineer a vico- 
princit)al under the statute above cited, and the doctrim; of fcllow-st*rvants does 
not apply. 

“As to the (piestiou of Frazier’s assumption of risk, it is Bufficient to say that, 
while it is true that he assuim-d the iisks ordinarily incident to his employment 
as brakeman, such assumption would not shield appellant from injuries result¬ 
ing from its neglig<‘nee; and. under the court's charge, the jury were not author¬ 
ized to Hud for the plaintiff unless tlu'y found that the engineer was guilty of 
negligence in the respect chaiged, and that he was apiu;llant’R vice-principal.” 
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IKromll 1> So. 12, S(*pt(!ml)('r, IHy? 1 

Gowrn V. Bush. 7() Federal Reporter, page IMO. —Airtion was brought by 
William N. Biisli against Francis Gowen, sole receiver of the Choctaw Coal and 
Railway Company, in the United States court for the Indian Tenitory to recover 
damages for personal injuries sustained by reason of an explosion in a coal mine 
located at Hartsliorne, in the Indian Territory, which was onerated by Gow’en in 
his capacity as receiver. Judgmicnt was rendered for Busli, and the defendant 
appeah'd tlu? case to the United States cinaiitiMiurt of appi'als for the eighth cir¬ 
cuit, which court rimdored its decision October 5,18!)0, and affirmed the judg¬ 
ment of the lower court. 

The o})inion of the circuit court of appeals was delivered by Circuit Judge 
Thayer, and the following is <pioted therefrom: 

Itlsas^igned as error, inter alia, that the trial court refused to give two instruc¬ 
tions which were asked by tlie receiver, which instructions were to this (‘ffect: 
That 2 of tli(‘ rec(‘iver's (‘inployees, lo wit. John Murpliy and JamesScarratt, were 
fellow-servants of tin' plaintiff; and if the explosion was occasioned by the n<*gli 
gence of either of thesis mvn in failing to discover tin' jncsence of gas in portions 
of th(^ mine otlnu* than the place where plaintiff was at work, then the defendant 
was not liable to the ])laintiff for such neglect on the part of tlu'.se men. A suffi¬ 
cient reason why neitlnu’of ihestMii.stnicIions should have been given in tlie form 
in which they were asked is found in the fact that, in so far as the duty was 
devolved ujxinihese men of going through tin; mine from time to time and inspect¬ 
ing it, and seeing whetlier it was fi ('e from gas, they were discharging a personal 
duty of the master whicli h»‘ owed to all the miners who were at work in tlie mine, 
and, while discharging such personal duty of the master, these men wi-re not fel¬ 
low-servants of the plamtilf, no matter what relation they may liave occupied 
toward him when they weie engaged in the ])erformauc(‘of other and ditferent 
duties. An obligation rests uiion the master to exercis(‘ ordinary care in provid¬ 
ing a leasonably safe place for the servant to work, and also to use ordinary dili¬ 
gence' in keeping it tliereafter in a reasonably safe condition. This is a iiersonal 
duty of the master, which lu* can not devolves upon anotlier in such a way as to 
relieve' liimself from liabilit y in cas<' tlu' duty is not performed or is discliarged 
in a negligent luannei 

'■ It results from what has ]>e<‘n .said that we* tind no material error m the pro- 
ces'dingsof the trial court. and rhe'.iudgim'iit of that court is accordingly affirmed.” 

[Kroiii K I, N.i Is. sc'i.t.'nil,. i, is't.s ) 

WaoKEIi E'I’ ai. c. (tILI.ett, .VJ Pacitic Reporter, page —Action was brought 
in tlie disliiei < onrt of Johnson Pounty, Kans., by Fred E. Gillett against Aldace 
F. Walker and anotlier, sole receivers of the Atchi.soii, Topeka and Santa Fo 
Rinlroad (’ompanv, to recover damages for inpiru's received while employed as a 
braki'inan on said railroad. Judgiiu'iit was rendered for tlu,* plaintitT, Gillett, 
and the deleiidants caiTK'd the case on writ of error to the sui»remo com t of the 
State, wlncli rendered its decision March 5, IHOh, and affinm'd tlic judgmi'iit of the 
lower court. The plaiiititf's petition stated that tlu^ plaintiff was a brakeman 
in the ein]iloy of the detendants on a freight tram under a conductor named Deit- 
rick, wIkj had full charge and control of tlie train, and tliat, owing to the negli¬ 
gence of said conductor, In* receivt'd an injury ri'sulting in tlie amputation of hi.s 
left h'g above the knet' and the crippling of liis light foot. The defendant’s 
an.swer stated, among other things, that the injury liapjienod in the Territory of 
Oklahoma, where the common law was in full force, and that the negligence, if 
any, was that of a fellow-servant (the conductor), for which, under the laws of 
Oklahoma, the defendants were not liable. Upon tbis point the opinion of the 
Hupnune court, which was delivered by Judge Allen, reads as follows: 

“ The question most discusB(‘d is whether the conductor and the plaintiff wen^ 
follow-servants within tlie meaning of the common-law rule obtaining in Okla¬ 
homa, wliich denies the plaintiff a right of recovery for an injury resulting from 
the negligence of a fellow-servant. Counsel for the jdaintiffs in error [the receiv¬ 
ers] contend that the test as to who are fellow-servants is merely whether they 
are engaged in the same line of service for the same master; that the only differ¬ 
ence in the employment of the conductor and the plaintiff was that the scope of 
that of the former was gi*eater than that of the latter, hut that tin; master rests 
under no greater duty to properly perform the duties of the conductor than those 
of the iirakenian. It must be conceded that the courts have indulged in much 
refinement of reasoning on tlie (piestion of who are fellow-servants, and that the 
grounds on whicli many decisions have been based on either side of the (juestion 
are not altogether satisfactory. The precise (luestion in this case is whether the 
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master is liablo to a brakeman for injuries occasioned by the nep:lip^wice of the 
conductor of tb»* train on wliich lie was employed, where tlit* conductor bad full 
charge of the movements of tlie train and the brakeman was acting under his 
orders. In the <'as(‘ of a railway corporation tliere is no ]>ersoiiai master. The 
stockholders and bondliolders have tin* proj)erty interests, hut no direct manag('- 
mont of the property. Their lnter(‘^^ts are looked uft(‘r by a hoard of directors, 
which, in turn, (‘iiiploys geiH*ral officers ot grt'at«'r or h'ss antlioiity. who liave 
tile direct and personai snpei vision of tin* operation ot the property. Wheri* the 
general power to manage and command is given to one and tlie duty of the otlu'is 
IS merely to execute ami nbey. he who directs .stands in the jdaci* of tin* ])rincn>al. 
and the principal mimt respond to those under him for his miscondnct. This 
must be so, else it is impossible to sen* h(»\vat common law a railroad coiiiora- 
tion can t'ver he r('s])onsil)le to any of its emjdoyi'es tor the misi'ondnct of any 
officer occupying a superior station in the same line of sravicr'i for all an* sr*rv- 
ants. and the master is only an intangihh* corporate entity. 

“Where the in.inierl emjdoyee and the om* whose iir'gligr'iicr* occasions the 
in.iury are engager! in dilfiTent branches of cor]>orate scun r*. it seems to he now 
(pule generally held that the common-law nilo (‘xi‘m])tiiig tin* master from bahil- 
ity does iiid ;»i>ply. It maybe that a linn* matter of rliffen'iice in the gradr* of 
scrvici' of tin* employees is not controlling, but. wln'n* oin* is under the direct and 
p<“isoiial sn]ir‘rvi.sioii ami control of the (»tln‘r, it dor's contrr)!. 

•• Wlnx'ver bas full and nnrestiicter! antlioiity to rlin-r-taml r onnii.iml is a ^ icr*- 
princi})al, and for his iir'gdigcncr* tin* master must n'spoml. Tin* comliictor bring 
tin* ir'presrmtativr* of tlie rccrivt'is in Tin* managrniieiit, of tin* train, thr'y must 
respond in damagr's for his negligmiice The ;iudgmr*iit is affirmed." 

ll’riiiiiH I. N<> [’, S( |>ii‘iiil)rr, is'.tT I 

ITjrcf, r. Van Dusen. 7H Federal Kr'porter. pagr* Gfri.—This action was bi ought 
in tin* Unit(*d Statr's circuit com I tor the westr-rn division of the nortluTii disi i n t 
of Ohio by Edward Van Dusen against H. D F. I‘<*in ('. tlir* nccieei ol theTolr*do. 
St. Louis and Kansas (ity Railroad ('oinpaiiy. to n‘covei daniagr's for an iniurv 
imnrred by the plaintiff wbib in th«‘ r'lnidoy of said lecriver. Tin* ])laintilr 
elainnnl that hr* was so seriously injun'd wnib* in tin* disrbaigr' of his duly as a 
vaid biakt'inan in tin* employ of tin* i<*r-(ivrT that In* r-ntiniy lost the nsr* of his 
Ight hand. Tit* allr'gr*d that In* w’aseiitin'ly without fault in tlir* mattr'i*. ami that 
Ills injury was caused by the cavriessm ss ami neghgr'Uci* of om* Bartley, a con¬ 
ductor rnnploycd by tin* rer r*iver, uml(*r whosr* citntrol and dirr'ction he was 
placr'd at tlio time In* r(‘' eivi*d the in.imy. Jndgmrmt was remlrued for tin* ])lain- 
tiff, and tlio receiver aiipr aled tin* r-asr* tti the Unitrnl Stair's circuit ermrt of a])])ealH 
for the sixth r iicuit, which comt rr'inleierl its decision February ti. and 

sustained the judgment of tlie eonrt br-low. 

Tlio opinion of the circuit <“onrt of ajipeals was dr‘livcr(*d by Mr. Justice Har¬ 
lan. and the following, rpiotcd thr*refrom. .sufficn'ntly shows tin' rpicstions raised 
in tin* case ami tin* reasmis lor the dr'cision. 

“The principal (pie'-tion hr'fore ns iswln-tln r the staluir* ol Ohio passed April 
2. I^liO (Tiaws Ohio, ispo, ]). I ID), is applicahlt* to casr*,-. against tin* rt*(*eiver of a 
railioad corporation, esjiecially onrr acting nmlei rhr* orders of a Federal court. 

The first .srudion of the act jirovidr's that— 

“‘It shall lie unlawful for any railroad or railway corjioration or company 
owning and operating, r>r operating, or that may hereafter own or operate a rail¬ 
road in whole or in part in this Stale, to * * 

“ The third section, wdiich is the one wliose scope* and meaning is involved in 
this {icnon, provnh's that— 

“ ‘ In all actions against the railroad company for personal injury to or death 
resulting from per.sonal injury of any person while in the employ of such com¬ 
pany. arising fioin tin* negligem*e or such company or any of its officers or 
employees, it shall he held, in addition to the liability nowexistingby law, that (wery 
]ierson in the employ of such company, actually having power or authority to 
direct or (control any otlier employee of such company, is not the fellow'-servant, 
but sup«*rior. of such otlier employee. Also, that every jierson in the employ of 
smffi company, having charge or control of employees in any separate branefi or 
department, shall he iield to be the superior and not the fellow-servant of employ¬ 
ees ill any other branch or department who have no power to direct or control in 
the liranch or departmenr, in which they are employed.’ 

“At the trial below it was contended on behalf of the plaintiff that the con¬ 
ductor and swibdimen or yard brakemen, even w'hen engaged together, at the 
same time and place, in operating the same train of cars, were not to be deemed 
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follow-servants within the rule exempting? an employer from liability to one serv¬ 
ant for an injury caused by the negligence of a fellow-servant. The circuit 
court, held by Judge Haniiiiond, without detenuiningthis <inestion as oneof gen- 
I'rul law. decided that the casi^ was governed by the third section of the alHive act 
of April IHOO, and conseijnently that Bartley, the conductor, having powi^r to 
direct and control th(! work in which Van Duseii was engaged, was the superior, 
not the fellow-servant, of Van Dusen, and was therefore tlie representative of the 
receiver. 

“The contention of the receiver is that that act by its terms aT)plies only to cor¬ 
porations owning or operating railroads in whole or in part in Ohio by their own 
officers, and that it can not jiroperly be construed as applying to receivers 
operating railroads undi'r the orders of a court of chancery. 

"If the reasoning of the (Georgia and Texas courts be applied to the Ohio stat¬ 
ute, it can not be held to emhra(;e employi^es acting under the rc*ceiver of a rail¬ 
road cor))orat ion. But in our judgment the statute i.s applicable to actions 
against rcc(‘iv(‘rs of railroad corporations. To hold otherwise would be to sub¬ 
ordinate the reason of the law altogether to its letter. While theintention of the 
legislature must lie ascertained from the words used to express it. the manifest 
reason and the obvious purpo.se of the law should not he sacrifici d to a literal 
interpretation of such words. If the Ohio statute is construed as applicable only 
to actions for ])ersonal inpiries brought directly against railroad corporations, 
the re.sult would Ik* that in an action lirought in one of the courts of Ohio tlio 
employees of a railroad corporation would he ace'orded rights that would 1)0 
denied in another action ot like kind, perhaps in the same court, to employees 
of the receiv(‘r of a railroad corporation under (exactly similar (urcumstances. 
Could such a lesult liave he(“n coiitem]>lated by th(‘ legislature of Oliio? We 
think not. Th(‘ avowed object of the statute was the protection and relief of 
railroad (‘inployei's. To that end it declared that in the actions mentioned in it 
every person employed by the railroad com^iany and invested with power or 
authority to direct or control other employees, should In^ deemed the suiierior, 
not th<^ fellow-siTvant. of those under his direction and (‘ontrol. Thi* legal effect, 
as well us the object, of this d(“(daration was, m the cases specified, to make the 
negligence of the .superior the negligence of tlu' company. Novi<ilenc e is done 
to the ordinary mi'amiig of the words of the statute it it he lield th.it tlie legis¬ 
lature had in mind atdions against r<‘C(‘ivers of railroad corporations, as well as 
actions din'ctly against such corporations. The appointment of a nsauver of a 
railroad do(^s not chang(“ the title to the propcTty nor work a dissolution of the 
corporation. Altliougli the creature of the court, and acting undi'V its orders, 
the receiver, for most purposes, stands in the placid of the corporation, ('xercising 
its g(*neral powias, asserting its riglits, controlling its jiroperty, carrying out the 
objeids for wliich it was created, discharging tlie puhli(5 duties resting upon it, 
and r('pu“senting the inti'iests as well of those who own the railroad as of those 
who have claims against the (^oiporation or its projierty. Tiie c-orporation 
remains in exist(‘nc(^ notwithstanding a provisional recadvership I'stahlished by 
an order of (;ourt; and for the purpos(‘ of etroetuatiiig the will of tlie State, as 
manife.sted by the act of lyi)0, an action against the rccinvi'r ari.sing out of his 
inanag(‘ment of the propel ty may he regarded as one against the (Mirporation ’ in 
the hands of ’ or * in the possession of ’ the receiver. 

" Till'Ohio statute is not api)lieable to railroad corporations of Ohio engaged 
in the domestic commerce of this State. It is eipially applicable to lailroad (Cor¬ 
porations doing business in Ohio, and imgaged in coinnmrce among the states, 
although the statiit(‘, in its ()])eration, may affect in som(‘ degree a subject over which 
Congress can exert full power. The states may do many things affecting (com¬ 
merce with foreign nations and among the several states until Congress covers 
the subject by national legislation. Undoubtedly, the wliole subject of the lia¬ 
bility of intm-state railroad companies for the negligence of those in their service 
may be covered by national h'gislation (‘iiacted by Congress under its power to 
ivgulate commerce among the stab's. But as Congress has not d(*alt with that 
subject, it was competent for Ohio to declare that an employee of any railroad 
corporation doing business Incre, including those engaged in commerce among 
the states, shall be deemed, in respect to his acts within this State, the superior, 
not the fellow-servant, of other employees placed under his control. If the effect 
of the Ohio statute be, as undoubtedly it is. to impose upon such corporations, in 
particular circumstances, a liability for injuries received by some of^ its 
employees which would not otherwise rest upon them according to the principles 
of general law, the fact does not r(doaso the Federal court from its obligation to 
enforce tlu; enactments of the State. Of the validity of such State legislation, 
we entertain no doubt. 
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" contended that the Ohio statute is repugnant to the provision of the 

constitution of Ohio, declaring that ‘ all laws of a general nature shall have uiii- 
torm operation throughout the State.’ (Article 2. Ji 2fi.) The argument made 
in support of tlii.s view' by the learned counsel for the receiver niav be thus 
summarized: 

“ That the act imposes a liability for damages for the negligence of fellow- 
servants only as against a railroad company operating a railroad within Ohio; 
that it confers a right of action only u]ion employees of siudi railroad companies; 
that no other eniiiloyer is subject to tbe liability, and no other employee is given 
the right; that tlie act selects from the general class of employers railroad com¬ 
panies oiieratmg railroads, and inilioses upon them a siiecial burden; that the act 
IS special class legislation, not uniform tlironghoiit the Stati', and apiilies to no 
Iierson or comiiaiiy engaged in any other occupation employing servants, although 
the occupation be eiiiially hazardous. Conseiiuently, the act is special in its 
Oiieratioii and effect, is confined to particular corportitions I'ligaged in a specilic 
business, does not cover the whole sub,iect of the relations of master and servant, 
and is not, tlieretore, of a gtmeral nature and of iinitorm operation tliroiiglioiit 
the State within the meaning of the constitution of Oliio. 

" We think it clear that the Ohio statute is not obno.xious to tile constitutional 
tirovision ri‘i|iiiring all law’s of a general nature to tiave a iinifoiin operation 
throughout tin' State. As it atuilies to all railroad corporations operating rail¬ 
roads vvithin the Stale, it is, within the meaning of the State coirstitiition, gen¬ 
eral in its nature: anil as it applies to ;dl of a givim class of railroad einplovees, 
it oiierates uniformly tlirougbont the State. 

“ Having considered :ill the matters presented by the recoid w'iiicti in our pidg- 
nient reiiiiire con.sideration, and perceiving no error of law in thi' recoid, the 
.ludgment is affirmed.'’ 

IFniiii li I, , l.l, N.io-mhiT, ISK ] 

r. INTKIINMTION M, \MI (iltEAT NollTIIEllN K. It. Co., 1(1 SoutllW’Cst- 
ern Reporter, page :!.S(1.—This case was bioiiglit bi'lore tlie .siiiireme court of Te.xas 
on W'rit of error from the court of civil apjieals of the State. 

The siipri'ine court iendered iis deci.sion April 2(1, 1X117. and the toliowing, 
quoted from the ojimion of said coiiit, which was delivered by Chief .luslice 
(iaines, .shows tile facts in the case and reasons for the decision- 

■-This suit w, IS brought by the idaintiff in error (Alice Culpepiier) for the beuetit 
ol h.'i'self and her minor children against di-fendant in eiior (The Interiiational 
and (treat Northern Railroad Company) to recover damages for injdries reStilting 
111 the death of ,J. ,T. Culpeppi-r, her husband and the father of the children. .She 
recovered a, judgment in the trial court, but upon appeal that judgment was 
reversed, and the cause remanded by the court of civil appeals. The latter court 
held that the trial .pidge should have instructed a verdict for the defendiint. It 
was alleged in thi> petition for writ of error that the dc-cision of tlie court of civil 
appeals practically settled the case, and, such aiipearing to be the fact, the writ 
was m-anted, and the can.se is now- before us for dis]iositi-m. 

‘■When the accident ocemred. which resulted in the death of Culpepper, he 
wa.s the engineer runinng a freight train of the defendant company, which was 
immediately followed by another train, know'll as the ‘second .section.’ For the 
piiriiose of w'orking on a hot box on the engine, he stopped it over a cattle guard 
in a deep cut, near a curve in the track, and, while so working under the engine, 
the train was struck by the rear section, and injuries therAy intiicted which 
resulted in his death. The ground upon which a recovery was sought w’as that 
the conductor of the front train was negligent in not putting out a brakoman to 
signal the rear section. The collision occurred on the .'itli day of November, 1H02, 
while the .act of March 10, IHOI, in relation to fellow-servants of railroad compa¬ 
nies, was in force. That act was repealed by that of May 4,189:1 (Laws, 189;i, ii. 
121), but the court of civil ap])eals correctly held, as we think, that the repeal dnl 
not affect the iinestion of liability in this case. They, however, held also that the 
evidence indisputably showed that under the rule established by the former statute 
the conductor and engineer were fellow-servants; and it was upon this ground 
that they determined that a verdict for the defendant should have been directed. 
In the latter ruling, we think they were in error. 

“So much of the act of 1891 as aiiplies to the (picstiou under consideration reads 
as lollows: 

“‘Section I. That all persons engaged in the service of any railway corpora¬ 
tion, foreign or domestic, doing business in this State, who are intrusted by such 
corporation with the authority of superintendence, control, or command of other 
persons in the employ or service of such corporation, or with the authority to 
I c —VOL -Wit (H - 1)7 
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direct any other employe© in the performance of any duty of such employee, are 
vice-principals of such corporation, and not fellow-servants with such employee. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Sec. 2. That all persons who are engaged in the common service of such rail¬ 
way corporations, and who, while so engaged, are working together at the same 
time and place to a common purpose, of same grade, neither of such persons being 
intru.sted by Hindi corporationw with any supenntendence or control over their fel¬ 
low-servants, are fellow-servants with each other: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to make employees of such corjioration. in the 
service such corporation, fellow-servants with such otlier of such coi'])oration 
engaged in any other department of service of sncli corporation. Employees who 
do not come within the i)rovisions of this section shall not be (considered fellow- 
servants.’ 

“ Th(' (piestion sliows that under the rules of the defendant company the con¬ 
ductor Innl gemn'al sn]>erintendenc(‘ of the movements of tlio train and command 
of all the employees (‘iigaged in its operation; but it also tended to show that 
when the safety of the train became involved the engineer was no longer subject 
to the absolute control of the c,on<luctor, l)ut was empowered to act upon his owm 
jiidgimnit. The contention K('(‘ius to be that whenever a risk bec^ame involved, 
and the engineer saw proper to stop his train in order to avoid it. for the reason 
that he was not then subject to the control of the con<lnctor, tliey hecaine fellow- 
servants, and so remained a-s long as that .state of affairs continued to exist. But, 
as we have previously intimated, we liw-, of the opinion that this position (utn not 
be maintaiiKHl. Mer(dy becansi', by reason of the (uigiiK'er’s superior technical 
knowledge and skill in operating the machinery, it wa.s not deemed advisable to 
empow('r tln^ conductor to direct tin; acdion of tin* engineer in certain contingen¬ 
cies. it dot's not follow that tint lattt*r was not under the general superintendence 
and control of the former. Th<* (‘xceptnm emphasizes the rule. The first s(*ctioii 
of the act (pioted, in defining who are to be (b'cnu'd vice-priiudpals, u.ses the lan¬ 
guage. ‘ intrnsttMl * * * with the sn])erinten(l(‘nee. (Control, or command over 
other persons.'etc. The second, in dt'claring who art* to be considered fellow- 
servants, excepts those who are ' intrusted * * * with any superintondence. 
(X)ntrol. and command,’ etc.; and, in tair opinion, makes it manifest that the 
extent of tin* ct>ntrol is not to govern in determining the (piestion. 

“ The mere fact that upon the ]iapp(*mng of some eontingency the engineer may 
act independently of the (‘onductor does not, for the occasion, chaiigo the general 
r(‘lation of subordination existing between them. The conductor still has the 
general control, suliject, for tin? time, to tlie engineer’s power to act upon his own 
judgment during the emergency. As soon us the* danger is obviated, the power 
of the conductor again comes into play. To hold that, because the conductor 
may temporarily be deprived of the power to control his subordinate, the rule of 
the statute is not to apply, would no, in our opinion, to confine its operation 
within limits which the legislature did not intend to prescribe. Wecon(dude 
that the court of civil appeals was in error iii holding that the trial court erreii 
in its charge to the jury upon the (luestion whether or not the conductor and 
engineer were fellow-servants." 

[FruniB h No H), Mhs,1S9hJ 

Baltimore'and Ohio Southwestern R.vii.way (.'omfan v Little, 48 North¬ 
eastern iioporter, page This action was hrouglit in the cinmit court of Pike 
(>)unty. Ind., by Mary F. Little, administratrix, to recover damages for the 
death of one John F. Little, a locomotive (mgine(*r in the employ of the above- 
named railway company. Tlie death of Little was ('aused by a collision with 
a freight train which had he(‘n placed upon a siding where it was standing 
when the (’(dlision occurred. The head hrakeman of the freight train had 
unlocked the switch to let liis tram go upon the siding and ha(l then left the 
switch open, so that tin* tram of which Little was engineer ran onto the same 
siding with the fri'ight train inst(!ad of passing by on the main track, a.s was 
. intended. It was upon the negligence of this heacl hrakeman that tlu* admin¬ 
istratrix based her claim. The decision of the district court was in her favor, 
and the railway company appealed the case to the supreme court of the State, 
which rendered its decision December 17,1897, and reversed the decision of th^ 
lower court. 

The opinion of the .supreme court, which was delivered by Judge Hackney, 
reads in part as follows: 

“The limits of our imiuiries have been narrowed somewhat by the following 
concessions of counsel for the appelle(^ (Mary F. Little): ‘At the very threshold 
of our argument we feel called upon to concede, which we (lo frankly, that our 
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cause would Iw untenable, under our Indiana dwisions, but for tin* “ Einplov(‘rs’ 
Liability Act," March 4, 18^)3/ and • we concede apiin that we must t^round our 
claim for an affirmation of tlie jud^fiiient on Hubdivisions numliered d and 4 of 
section 1 of that act.’ This concession, which is undoubtedlyoorrect. would, in 
the absence of the provisions of the act mentioned, defeat the appellee's recovery 
upon the rule tliat tlie liead brakeman, whose nej;li;^ciic(* caused tlie collision 
and the death of Little, was a fellow-servant of Little as to tht‘ act neirligeiitly 
omitted. It. remains, therefore, to determine whether tli<‘paragraph of complaint 
in question stated a cause of action, freed, by the act nnuitioned, from the 
fellow-servant rule. 

“The third and fourth subdivisions of section I of the art of March 4. IHOd 
(Acts fHOd. p. Rev. Stat. 1S!M, sec. 70Hd), are as follows, onr figures .si parating 
tliem into specifications of exemption from tlie fellow-servant rule (1) ■Tliird. 
Where such inpiry resulted from the act or omission of any p'Tson don<^ 
or made in obedience to any rule, regulation, or by-law of such corjioration 
(any railroad or other corporation except municijial). or' {2) 'in idiediieice to 
the particular instructions given by any peison delegated with tie) authority 
of the corporation in tliat behalf.’ (d) ‘Fourth. Wheie such injury was cansi'd 
by the negligence of any person, in tla^ .servici' of such corjioiation, who lias 
charge of any .signal, telegraph office, switch yard. shop, roundhouse, locomo¬ 
tive engine or tram upon a railway, or’ (1) ‘where such injury was caiisod by 
the negligence of any per.son,eoeinploye«‘, or fellow-servant <‘ngaged in the same 
common service, in any of the .several departments (d’ service of any sueh cor¬ 
poration, the said jierson. eoemployee. or fellow-servant at tin* tinu' acting in 
the place and perfoiming th<‘ duty of tlie corporation in that behalf. an<l the 
person so injured. ol)pying or contorming to the older of some superior at tlie 
time of such injury having anthority to diieci. but notbing contained lierein 
shall be (Construed to abndge tlie liability of tb»' corporation under (‘.xisting law.’ 

“ Tlie gist of the case of action alleged, as we have s«'en. was in tlie omission of 
duty, which duty was recpured liyniltMif the appellant eoijioiation. Tin' eom- 
plaint did not all(‘ge that tin- oiiiis.sion by the brakeman was in ols'dience to a 
rule. It IS plain, therefore, that the case does not tall xvithin llie fiist of tln^ 
above siieiufications of the act. Tin* appellee's eonstruetion of this spc'cifiealion 
IS that if any duty is enjoined by rule, etc., upon a s<‘rvant, and tbe duty omitted 
or neglected.the corporation is liable for lesnlting injury. It tins xvas the jiropi'r 
onstrnction of the specification, there would be little ivijnirenu'iit for other pro- 
\ iMons of the act than those of the thiid Hiilidivi.shm. sinci' it would strilo' down 
the fellow-servant rule in its entirety xvherever Die act or omission is in tin' line 
of duty. It would make tlni corporation liable for the act or omission of a serv¬ 
ant, whether negligent or not, and vvliether the duty negligently i»erf<>ni)ed or 
negligently oniitti'd may have been enjoined by the gi'ueral rules. <‘tc.. of tin* cor¬ 
poration i*\ i.s in obedience to particular mstnu tions from one ‘ delegati'd with 
authority in that behalf.’ Such was not the intention of tin* legislature. On tin* 
coutrarj’^. W(‘think that thert'can be no doubt that it was int"nde(l by the tlurd 
subdivision to make corporations liable where tin* servant does an act or omits 
action in obedience to the command of the corporation giv«‘n liy nile, r<*gnlation, 
or by-law, or through any person delegated xvitli authority from the corporation 
to make the command. This construction not only arises from the-uiiainbignous 
language of the subdivision, hut is supported by the general cliaracter of the act 
and the provisions of subdivision fourth. 

“The fourth subdivision relates to tbe negligence of sc'rvaiits, and not, as with 
the third subdivision, to acts or omissions done or made liy order of the comi»any 
or someone in command. The specification w'hich we ha\ e numbered .3 describes 
a class of servants for whose negligence coniorations are made liable, and they 
are servants most of whom, if not all. have heretofore been lield not to perform a 
duty which tin* master owed to other servants in tin* same general line of the 
common service, and therefore fellow-servants. In other words, this specifica- 
lion but enlarged tlie <dass of vice principals as it bad before existed. Does the 
negligent omission at the foundation of the cause of action here pleaded ajipear 
from the pU'ading to have been by any of the vi<*e principals so describedy The 
only allegation of the complaint is that tlie omitted duty was by a brakeman, and 
we find tliat brakemen are not named in the law among the vice pi incinals therein 
so described. But, in order to support tiie complaint, counsel fur the appellee 
insist that the legislature did not intend to use the phrase ‘ switch yard,’but 
intended to separate the two words with a comma. With this change of punctua¬ 
tion tlieywouldaddtotheimmberofviceprincipalsoneiirchargeofany * * * 
switch,’ and then, from the duty to open and close the switch when he admitted 
his train to the side track, argue that the brakeman was in ‘ charge ’ of the switch 
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at the tiuiy ho neglected to close it. This position is supported by the insistence 
that there is not, in railroading parlance, any such term as‘switch yard,’and 
that the h^xicographers reco^^nize no such term. In the statute tlH‘ word ‘ yard’ 
is (an])loyed in (connection with and as descriptive of railway Keiwic(\ and, as said 
in Harley ■?’. Railroad Co. (57 Fed., 144), ‘ the court may know, from its general 
knowledge of the methods and appliances of railroad companies. * * * ’‘the 
yard ” consists of side tracks upon either side of the main track, and adjacent to 
some principal station or dejxit grounds, where cars are placed for deposit, and 
where; arriving trains are separated and departing trains mad(‘ up. It is the ])lace 
wheri' such switching is done as is essential to tin; proper placing of the cars 
either for deposit or for d(‘partun‘.’ ‘ Railroad yard' and ‘ switch yai d,’ we have 
no di>nl)t, are synonymous, and the latter term was usihI in the act under consid* 
erahon as descnptivi; of the foimer. Acccepting our construction of the tliird 
spixcitication. tluTo is no placi' for the conhmtion of appt'llee's learned counsel 
tliat the timiporary use of the switch by tlu' brakcmian placed him in ‘ charge’ of 
it, within tin' meaning of the acet. Judgment reversed." 

(Krom n L No 17, .Tulv. IS'W ] 

St. Loris. Ino\ Mocntain and Southern Railway (^>, v. Kickm \n. 15 South- 
wesleru Reporter, pagi' 51).—This ease was heard in the circuit eoort of Woodnifl 
County. Ark., liaving Im'cii brouglit by S. R. Rickman against the ahove-numed 
railway company to rec:ov(‘r damages for injuries received while in its employ. 
Judgmenl, was rendiU’ed for Rickman, and tin; (company appeah'd tin' ease ii) the 
supri'ine court of the State, which rendeicd its (lecision March l'.». and 

affirmed tlm .pidgiuent of the lower court. 

All the lads in the case ar(; stated in the oiiinion of the supreme court. wliK'h 
was (h'hvered l)y (’hi(d Justice Bunn, and from which the following is (piop'd 

•• Plaintitf was a section hand under the control of one M(;Doiigal as foreman. 
On tlie 2sih of January, 181)5, some time about or pist after nightfall, it being a 
cold, snowy, and dark night, McDongal with plaintiff and J otimr st'ction bands 
and a (utizen, after (putting work for the day, left Russell .station on a hand car 
to go to tlieir station house at Bald Knob, a short distance south of Russell, on 
tiic railroad. While at Russell they could see the headlight of an engine at Bald 
Knob, and a tiain was due to pass up about that time. It was suggested by oni' 
of the bands that they had better wait until the coming tram should pass, but the 
foreman said, • No; tliat tin' ('iigiin'whoso light was tlnui in view was standing at 
Bald Knob on a side track ' And so. boarding the band car, they started for Bald 
Knob. It piadty soon became evident that the train from Bald Knoh was approach¬ 
ing, and another of the hands suggested that they had better stop and take off the 
hand ear at the in-xt crossiiig. which theywere ahont then to arrive at The fore¬ 
man said, ”No. we will go to tlie next (U-ossing and then get off.’ But, before they 
reached tin' next eiossing, the coming train had approaclied so near that the fore¬ 
man ordeied them to slow up and get off and take the hand car off, or words to 
thateff(‘et. Tins was all done hurriedly. The foreman stood a little way liom 
tlu! hand e.ir, directing th(' hands to take it off (piick. One of them fell, and 
plaintiff took Ins place in the effort to lift’the car off. At this .luncture the 
approa(;lniig engiiu' stiuek the hand ear, knocking it off, and broke tin* leg of 
plaintiff, who' did not h't go of the car in time to save himsi'lf as the others did. 

" lIiidiT recent stalntos (Sand. & II. Dig., 0218, 0240), a foreman of a section 
gang is not a fellow-servant of the men belonging to the gang under him, tbr tin; 
reason that they are under his control and direction in the performance of their 
diitie.s. There is no doiilit in this case hut that the foreman, in operating the 
liand car and controlling its movements, was acting iii a very imprudent and haz¬ 
ardous manner, and was guilty, tlierefore, of negligem^e. The plea that the plain¬ 
tiff was guilty of contriluitory iiegligem'e—all the defense left—is not established 
by the evidence. What the defendant [plaintiff?) did was maintVstly done in 
obedience to tin-: order of tlie foreman to get the oar off (puck. Plaintiff had a 
right to presume that the foreman, who was in a situation to dtwoti'his wlioh* 
attention to tlie aiiproachmg train and the efforts of his men to get the hand car 
off the track, could better determine than he what was best to be done under the 
(drcumstances. We do not think the danger wasso apjiarently imminent but that 
lie could reasonably rely upon the direction of the foreman. He did so, and was 
injured. IP' should not lx; (diarged with contributory negligence under the cir¬ 
cumstances. The m'glig('nco of tlu; foreman, acting tor the company, did not 
consist so much in what ho did at the place of the accident as in running the hand 
car into a situation ui winch nice chances must necessarily have to be laki'ii in 
order to {‘xtricatc liiniM'lf and others from peril, and by which the injury occurred. 
The jjjdgmeut is affirmed.” 
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(From H I. No lU. NiuciiiIht, Ih’*.'' | 

Louisvillf:, New Aliivny vNh (-iik’acjo Hailw ky (.'o. r. Heck. 50 Novthoawt- 
orn R(*p<)rt<‘r. paj^e O.SH. -TImh action wan bron,t;)it by Ahraliaiiiy. iicck, ailmin- 
iatrator of one Aaron Heck, <leceaso(l, against the above-named railway company, 
lo recoviT <lamages for injnnes reaulting in the <U‘ath of said dec(‘ased, menu red 
while he was m the employ of said company. TIte evidem-e showed that Aaron 
Heck was the fireman of a pile driver carried about on on«i of tin* cars of a work 
tram; that .said train was run into by another, an (*xtra funglit.and he was .so 
injim'd that he died, and that the cause of the accident was dm* to the negligence 
of a train dispatcluT in .sending orders to the trains and not<*<miplying with some 
of the rules of tlu' company. After a trial m the circuit court id' (tan oil (’onnty. 
Ind . a judgment was lauidered for the plaintiff and the dtdendaiit company 
apiH'alcd to the supreme court of tlie State, which rendered its dtrisjon June 17, 
I.S'.IS. and aflirimsl the .pidgment of the lower court. 

The opinion of tla^ su])n‘me court was deliveied by Judge McCabe, and the fol¬ 
lowing, (jiioted tlK'i'elVom, show.s the most interesting jiart of the decision. 

“The sv-stem of rules adopted by a ma.st<‘r for the comluct of a complicated 
business, such as operating a railroad, and when hroiiglit to the knowledge of th(‘ 
employee, form a part of the contract of hiring, and l)c(‘ome binding on both 
master and servant. Tlie violation thereof, to thcm.iuryof the servant hythe 
master, is as much an act ot n(‘gligence as if the servant violates tlnun Heie 
one ot tli(‘ appellant's own regulations wisely provide(l th.it ‘ when an order lias 
been given to work between designated points, no <)lh(‘r exlia must br author¬ 
ized to run over that part of the track without piovision for pas.smg llu' woik 
tram.' But. an order was given by tlu* appt'llaiit to the I'Xtta freight, m violation 
of this pros ision, to run over th<‘working limits (h'signatcd in the ordei to the 
work tram, without any provision f<u- pa.ssmg the work tiain. But it maybe 
insi.stcd that the aiipellant did not know, at the time flu' older to th(‘ work 1 1 am 
was givi'ii in tlKMiiornmg, that the nec(*ssity of si'iidmg (Uit thi' <‘xtia freiglii m 
the afternoon would arise If that, be so, then another provision of appellants 
ri'gnlations proviiled for such a contingency, as follows. ‘When the movement 
of an extra train over tlie woikiiig limits can not he antieipab'd by tlieseoi otlier 
orders to tile work tram, an older must be given to such extra to ju-otcct itstdf 
against Ihc work train m the following form, (c) Bxtra 70 will protec.t itself 
.ij’am.st woik tram extra ho between Lyons and Pans.' But it is not elainu'd or 
poeteiided that tins order was coni])lied with. On tlu' contrary, it dearly appi'ars 
th.it both of these legnlations weu- violated in M-ndmg out tin* <‘.\lia fieigld. 
Another regulation a\)ph('able t.o the conditions sliown to exist by the verdict 
rcipiircs that ‘ when -in extra receives ordeisto run over workmglimits, it must 
be advised that tlie work train is within tlio.se limits by adding to examiile “ ,i ’’ 
tlie words: '•{</) Engine is working as an extra betwei ii Benie and Tuiin.'’ 
A train receiving tins (»ider must run cxpi'cting to lind th(‘ work tram witlim 
th(‘limits name<L’ Tins regulation was left tot.illy uncomplied with, and was 
violated by the appellant m .sending out the extra freight. These s<-veral viola- 
tiou.s ot its own rules, established by appellant ])ri‘sumahly for the security and 
safety ot its employees, as well as tile protection of its own jiropcrty, was ncgli- 
geiKv on appdianfs p.irt, and was a i)roximatc c.iuse of, und Without which. 1h<* 
collision and death resulting therefrom would not have o<-eurr(‘d. 

“The <iuestioii still remains whether the neg]ig(‘nt act of llic tram dispat«dicr 
in sending out th<‘ extra freight with a wrong order, and witliout a piojier order, 
was the act of the supermtiuideut. If the attempt heu- was to hold the siijuain- 
tendent ]) 0 i'.sonally liable tor the neghgeiiee ol the tram disjiati Iku’, we sliould have 
a very different (piestioii. But that is not the ease. It is .souglit to hold tln‘ ni.as- 
ter liuhliN becaii.se by its rules it made the train dispal<-hei's act theuct and ordiT 
of its superintendent or viee-pnncipal. By tliose ruh-s it gave such act all the 
force, vigor, and elfect.as to its emplov<-cs. as if the tiain disp.atchei's act was 
actually the act of its .snperintciulent. (Tnder sik h circuuistaucc.s it would h-ardly 
seem c<uisistent for the master to turn around .itter such act brings fatal conse- 
queui'c.s and say to the same employiM's that ‘ the acts of thi' tram dispatcher were 
not in fact the acts of the superintendent, though my rules said they wen-.' But 
assuming, as appellant's learned counsel do, that th<‘ train dispatclicr s acts were 
not those ot the division superintendent, it does not follow, as tliey contend, that 
the negligence of the train (lisjiatcher was the negligence of a fellow-servant with 
the decedent, thereby defeating a reeovi'ry. As was said in liailway ('o c. Sny¬ 
der (140 Ind., at p. 05 : 1 ; :>0 N. E . 014 ), ‘Where the duty is one owing by the 
master,and h<- intrusts it to the pei foimaiu-eof a .servant or agent, the negligence 
of such servant or agent is the negligence of the master. As the master is charged 
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with till! duty of providin),' safe and .suitable appliances, if lie intrusts such duty 
to an employee such employee becomes a vice-principal, and his negligence in 
such matter is the negligence of the master. The rule which absolves the master 
from liability on account of the negligence of a fellow-servant has no application.’ 

“If there are any duties devolving upon a railroad employee, servant, or agent, 
from tlie president down, more sacredly and imperatively due from employer to 
employees tlian others, we can think of none more imperative or more sacred 
tlian the duty to so order the riiiming of trains in a complicated system of freight 
anil passenger transportation lioth ways over a single-track railroad, as was the 
ease hero, with numerous extra trains, as that collisions between opposing trains, 
entailing such fearful loss of life and limb and property, may be avoided. No 
duty that the company can owe to its servants can be higher or more imperative 
than tills; and this was the duty and power that the appellant had delegated to 
its train dispatcher to do and perform in the name of its superintendent. "Wliether 
the failure to properly di.sehargo this duty was the negligence of the train dis¬ 
patcher or superintendent can make no difference, because in either case it was 
a duty tile master owed, and lienee the failure and neglect was the master's fail¬ 
ure aiid neglect, to the injury of its servant. 

■■ We are safe in saying that the overwhelming weight of judicial ojiinion is 
that a train dispatchei'. cliarged with the duties and clothed with the iiowers thiit 
the one now in iinestion was, is not a fellow-servant with trainmen in the emiiloy 
of the railroad conijiaiiy, but is a vice-principal, for wdiose negligence the coiii- 
|)any is liable. And tiiat being in harmony with principles of law long estab¬ 
lished 111 this court, we aie ot oiiiiiion that tlie train dispatcher m this case being 
charged with the iierformaticeof duties the master owed to its other servants—its 
trainmen—he was not a fellow-servant with them, but acted for and in the jilace 
of the apiiellant coniiiaiiy, and was a vice-priiiciiial. The judgment is atlirmed.” 

[Kntin H L No 2r>, Novoinliui', iH'jyj 

L 11 UISVXI.LK, New At.b.vny and Chioago Raii.way Co. e. Waoneii, .Tt Norlh- 
eastein Reiiorter, page t)27.—Action was brought by (teorge Wagner against the 
abo\(>-named railway comiiany to recover damages for personal injmies. In the 
circuit court of Clark County', Ind., a judgment was rendered in his favor, and 
the defendant coinjiany appealed the case to the stijireme court of the State, which 
rendered its decision May 2li, and sustained the judgment of the lower com t. 

The facts in the case are clearly set out in the opinion <>f the siipreme court, 
which was delivi'red by .Judge Hadley, and the following is (juoted tlierefroni. 

'• The siiecial veidict of the jury discloses the tollowing facts: liie Cunningham 
was the duly constituted foreman of a gang of 10 or 12 men, common laborers, of 
wlioni the apiiellee was one, all, inelnding Cuiiiiiiigham, employees ot aiiiiellant, 
and engaged in loading car trucks—composed ot 4 wheels, axles, and gearing, and 
weighing about 2,."i00 jiound.s—upon a flat car for transportation. By the method 
liursued, which was the usual and ordinary way, the trucks were jilaced uiion the 
rails occupied bv the flat car to be loaded, about .00 feet distant. The 2 wooden skids, 
l.'i feet long and tor and suitable to the purjiose, were ai ranged by jilacmg ends 
on top of the flat car and the other ends upon the rails toward the trucks. The 
10 or 12 men, including appellee, were all subject to the orders of Cimmngh.am, 
and were bound to contorm and did conform to his orders. Ordinarily the men 
being jilaced about the truck—some to the sides and 3 to the rear, 2 outside and 1 
betwei 11 the skids—by tlieir united effort, under the orders of Cunningham, would 
push the trucks along rapidly and, by the niomentum attained, would be able to 
carry the truck halfw'ay up tlie skids before stopping, and when a .stop wuis made 
Cnnninghani. 111 addition to giving orders, would chock the trucks with a piece of 
timber. From the first stop to the toji ot the car movement was made by short 
stages. On the occasion of appellee's injury it had been raining and the skids 
were slightly wet. The men wore directed to their places about the truck by 
Ciiniiiiigliam, ajiiiellee taking his place in the rear, between the skids, in con¬ 
formity to Ciinningham's order. The truck was put 111 motion and forced more 
than two-tliirds of the way up the skids, where it stopped and began slipping 
back; whereiijion, while appellee was exerting his strength in pushing at the 
truck, and without any notice of warning to appellee. Cunningham ordered the 
men to • get out of the way and let her go.’ The other men obeyed the orderimme- 
diately, and the truck at once rushed back and down the skids, striking ajipellee 
in the breast, precijiitating him backward to the track, his arm falling across the 
skid, where it was run over by the truck and crushed. Appellee had no warning 
or knowledge that said order would bo given by Cunningham, and could not escape 
from between the skids or from the descending truck after it W’as given. The 
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other men could have held the truck until appellee could have eHcap(‘d from 
h(‘t\veen the skids if they had been requested or ordered byC'nnniiighain so to do. 
A])j)elleo and the said otlierinen engajjedwith him in attempting to load said 
truck were at tlie time and jilaco of appi'llee's injury hound to conform and were 
conforming; to the orders of Cunningham in all things lespectinj; tli«‘ loading; and 
letting ^'o of said truck. Appellee was without fault. Appi'llant's domurnu' to 
the complaint was overruled; al.so its motion for vtaiiro de novo, for judgment in 
its favor on the s])er-ial verdict, and for a new tiial. Error is assigned ui>on eacli 
ruling of tlio court, luit tJie sp<‘cial verdict I'nlly siiiqiorts tlie a\'erinciits <if (he 
complaint, and tin' only propositnui discussed lelatcs to tin* ])]auitiff’s light to 
recover under the avennents of his complaint and t lu' verdict returned in support 
thereof. 

“ The di.scnssiou centers around tlie second subdivision of sc'Ction 1. pag<‘X’l)4, 
acts (sec 7n.s;{. Burns's U(‘V Stat.,lMnt: sic .V.MMJs, ITonicr’.s Rev. IStat.. 
commonly known as tlie ‘ onqdoyci.s'liability art.’ wlncli is in these wonts. ‘ First. 
That evi'iy railroad or other corporation. «“.\eept municipal, operating in this 
State, .sliall he liable in dainagi's for personal injury siitferi'd by an employe<‘ 
while in its sei vice, the employee so injuri'd being in tlie (‘\eveise of due eareand 
diligence. Ill the following cases: ^ * Si'i-ond. Wlieie .siicli injuiy resulted 

from the iiegligenciMif anyiieison in tlie service of such corporation, to whose 
orders or dinrtion the injnied enqdoyee at the time of tlu* injury was hound to 
conform and did conform.’ 

‘“Thequestion we liave lieie IS not to he controlled by the general doetiinnof 
fellow-servants or of assumed risks; lienee tlie case cited by apjK'llant U])on these 
questions can not he aci eptedas authontu's in the casi'at bar. T)i(‘ statute aho\e 
set out is clear and fret' from anihi^^uity. We can not interpret it. We may only 
read it. The .statute places the ease ui)on a pnncq)lc ditfi'vcnt from tlnit in sup¬ 
port of tin' cosei vant's i iile atnl tin.' assumption of the i Tin' te.sti here is three¬ 
fold: (1) Was the oireinhiig setvant clothed by the emplou-r with authoiity to 
give orders to the injiiu'd servant tliat tlie lattei was hound to obey'; (:3) Did the 
in.iury lesult to tlu* latter from the negligenee ol the former while conforming to 
an order of the lornier that tin inpned ,M‘r\ant was at tin* lime hound to oIm'v? 
(;l) Was the injured jiarty at tin* tinieot in.iui y in the exercise of due care and 
diligence? If these three things concur. a])])el1ee exhihits a good cause of action. 

" Tlicse avennents (of tlie conqtlainl) an* all estalilished by tlie sjiecial findings 
ofthe.iiiry. And tin* jury al.so finds that the other men might and would liave 
in Id the truck long enimgli for the plaintiff to have .safely escaped if tln*y liad 
been reipiested or ordered by ('unningham to do so. 

•‘In tins case the plamtitf was in a dangerous ]ilace in oliedienco to the ordeisof 
Cnnniugham. whom he was at tin; time hound to oliey, and. without giving tlie 
plaiiitili: warning or a chance to escape, as lie nnghthave and ought t<) have done, 
(.'nniiiiighaiu onlered the men to loose the truck. Tlie men instantly obeyed, u.s 
tliey were hound to do, and thus precipitated the truck upon the plaintitl, crushing 
his arm The order to loo.se the tru<“k was tin; pro.xi matt; cause of plaintiff’s injury, 
and it was both directing the plaintiff into a dangi'rons situation, that In* was 
thus hound to enter, and then ordering the truck turned loose upon him without 
warning, that con.stitutes the actionalh' wrong. Tlie facts found bring tiiis case 
within tlie s^iirit and letter ()f the statute We find no iTror in the record. 
Judgment attirme<l " 

jliodil! I. \i> JT. Miin'h. I'lei ] 

Galveston, Housto.n am> 8an Antonio R\u>way Company e. Rorinett, 04 
Southwestern Reportei. page —Action washiought in tin; district com t of 
Bexar County, Tex., by D. C. Rohinett against the above-named railroad company 
to recover damages for injuries incurred by him while in tlu' «;mploy of siiidi-om- 
paiiy as a hrakeman. Hi* was iii.iured iii a collision of tlie train ho was working 
on with another, through the negligence either of the suiieniiteiident of the road 
in issuing orders to the trains or of those immediately in cliarge of th<* trains. 
Besides sliowing the above, the testimony also showed that the jdaintiff, Rohinett, 
was not guilty of any negligence jiroximati'lv eontrihutiiig to Ins injury. 

A judgment was rendered in his lavor and the defendant company appealed to 
the court of civil appeals of tlie State, whicli rendered its dcei.sioii November 2!}, 
1899. and affirmed the jinlgmi'iit of the lower court. Judge Neill, in delivering 
the iqiinioii of the court, spoke in part a.s follows: 

“ But, apait from the question of orders, the undisputed evidence shows that a 
vice principal of plaintiff caused tlie i‘ollision. Rohinett was the hrakeman, hav¬ 
ing no control over tlie train, and knowing notliing about the orders which con¬ 
trolled it. The conductor had absolute control over him, and ordered the train 
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out. It could nmke no difference, ho far an Robinott was concei'ued, whether the 
collision was brou^dit about by improper orders from the superintendent or by 
the negligence ot tliose in immediate cnarge of the trains. None of those parties 
were his fellow-servants, and the company was liable to him for the negligence 
of any or all of them.” 

IFnim n I- No 27, Marcli, n*e0 ] 

New Enot.and Railroad Co. Conroy, 20 Supremo Court Reporter, pag(‘ 
Sf).—This was an action against the above-named railroad corporation brought 
by one County, a brakeman in its employ, to recover damages for personal inju¬ 
ries {-aused by the negligence of the conductor of one its trains. It was broiiglit 
bef<)i(' the Supreme Court of the United Stat(;s upon a ccvtiticate from the United 
States circuit court of appeals for the first circuit tor answer to questions as 
to wliether a conductor was (t) a ftdlow-servant of a brakeinan, or (2) whetlier 
he was a vice principal, for whose negligence liis employer i.s responsible. 

The decision of the Supreme Court was rendered December 4,1891), to the effect 
that the conductor and brakeinan aforesaid were fellow-servants. In the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Shiras, who deliver(!d the same, laid down the 
common-law rule of fellow-servants or coemployees as interpreted by the (;ourt, 
and the folhnviiig is quoted therefrom: 

There is a general rule of law, oslahlishod by a great preponderanee of judi- 
'•ial uutbonty in tlie English and in tin* State ami Federal Courts, that one who 
enters tlio service of aiiothiT takes up<m bimself tluMU’diuary risks of the negligent 
acts of his fellow-servants in the course of the employment. But tln‘re hav(‘ beem 
conflicting views expressed in the applieation of this ruU> in eases where the 
employer is a railroad company or otlnu* large organization, (unployiiig a number 
of servants engaged in distinct and separate' el(‘i)artments of .service: and our 
present imjuiry is whetluT the relation betwi'en the coiidiietor and the brakeinan 
of a fredglit train is that of fellow-servants, within the rule, or whether the con¬ 
ductor is to be deemiod a vice principal, representing the railroad company in 
such a sense that Ins negligenee is that of the company, the common employtu. 

■‘Unless we are constrained to accept and follow tlu‘decision of this eonitiii 
the ease of Chicago, M. and St. P. R. Co. r. Ross (112 U. S.. 877; 28 L. Ed., 787. 
5 Sup. Ct. Rep., 184), we have no hesitation in liolding. holli upon priiieiph' and 
anlhority, that the employer is not liable for an injury to one employee ooeasioned 
by tin' negligence of another engaged in the same gi'iieral niuh'rtaking; that it is 
not necessary that the servants should be engag(‘d in tin* same operation or par¬ 
ticular work; that it is enough to bring the casts within the general rnh* of 
exemption if they are in the omployment of the same mastc'r, engaged in the same 
common eiitt'iqtnse, both employed to pt-rform duties tending to accomplish the 
same general purposes, or, in otlier words, if the services of each in his particular 
spliere or department are directed to the accomplishment of the same general (*nd; 
and that, accordingly, in the pre.sent case, upon the facts stated, the <-onductor 
and the injured brakeinan are to be considered fellow-servants within the rule.” 

At this point the court cited and (pioted from several of tln> cases in which 
th(' above principles were enunciated, and then continued in the following 
language: 

“ Without following further the history of this subject in the courts of the 
several states, we may state tliat, generally, the doctrine there upheld is that of 
the eases herein previously cited, except in the courts of the States of Ohio, Ken¬ 
tucky, and perhaps others, in which the rule seems to obtain that wliile tin' 
master is not liable to his servant for any injury committed by a servant of e(iual 
degree in the same sphere of employment, unless some negligence is fixed on the 
master pi'rsonally, yet that ho is liable for the gi-oss negligence of a servant 
superior in rank to the person injured, and is also liable for the ordinary negligenee 
of a servant not engaged in the same department of seryice. 

'■ Leaving the decisions of the State courts and coming to those of this court, 
; we find the latter to be in substantial harmony with tlie current of authority m 
' tlie Static and English courts. From this statement the case of Chicago, M. and 
St. P. R. Co. V. Ross (112 U. S..877: 28 L. Ed., 787; 5Sup. Ct. Rep., 184) must per¬ 
haps be ('xc('pted, and to it wo shall revert after an examination of our other 
cases.” 

The court hero referred to and quoted from a number of leading cases decided 
by itself, and then continued as follows: 

“ Without attempting to educe from these cases a rule applicable to all possible 
circumstances, we think that we are warranted by them in liolding in the present 
case that, in the absence of evidence of special and unusual powers having been 
conferr^ upon the conductor of the freight train, he, the engineer, and the brake- 
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mail must bo deomod to have been fellow-servants within tlu' moaning' of tlio 
rule whioli exempts the railroad company, their common employer, from liability 
to one of tliom for injuries caused by the iiejjhjfenco of another. This conclusion 
is certainly Sound unless we are constrained to hold otherwise by tl»e decision in 
(’hica^o, M. and St. P. li. Co. r. Ross (113 U. 8., 377: 3S L. Ed., 7S7: 5 Sup. Ct. 
Rep., IH-l), already referred to. 

‘•In so far as the decision in the case of Ross is to Ik* urder.slood as layinj^ it 
down, as a rule of law to f^uvern in the trial of actions a;j:ain.st railroad companies, 
that tin* conductor merely, from his position as sucli, is :i vice pnnciiial, W’liose 
n(‘j;lij’ence is that of the company, it must be deemed to havi* been overruh'd, in 
effect if not in terms in the Hubse<in<‘nt case of Baltimor*' and Ohio R. Co. v. 
Baugh (l-l<) U. S., 308; 13 Sup. Ct. Rep., 1)1 \)." 

At this point the court <pioted<iuite largely from the opinion of the court in the 
Baugh case above, delivered by Mr. Justice Brown, and then conlinned as 
follow.s: 

“ Accordmj^ly, the conclu.sion n-ached was that, althougli the party injured was 
a fin’inan. wlio wa.s subject to the orders and cK>iiti(d of tlie engineer, in the 
absence of any conductor, then' was no liability on tlu'company for negligence 
of the ad interim cundiictor. 

“ That this n'asoning and conclusion W(‘re inconsisti'ni with those in tlie Ross 
ca.se is not only apparent on comparing tla'in, but furtlier a[)pears in the dissent¬ 
ing opinion in the Baugh ease of Mr. Justice Field, wlio was the author <it tlu^ 
opinion in the ca.s(! of Ross. 

To conclude', an<l not to subject ourselves to our own previous criticism of 
proceeding ujion assumptions not founded on the evidence m the case, we shall 
content ourselves by .saying that, upon the facts stated and certiti<*d to us liy the 
judges of the circuit court of ajipeals, we can not, as a matter of law. lia.^'d upon 
tho.se facts ainl upon such common knowledge as we, as a court, can ht; supiiosed 
t<) pos.si*ss, hold a conductor of a freight train to he a vice princijial within any 
safe definition of tliat relation. Accordingly, wo answer the first i{uestiun put to 
us ill the affirmative and the second ipie.stion in thi' negative.” 

Mr. Justice Harlan di'livertnl a dissenting oi)]nion in language as follows. 

“I eoucnrredin the opinion and judgment of this court in Chicago, M. and 
St. P. R. Co. n. lios.s (113 U. S., 377; 28 L. Ed., 787; 5 Sup. Ct. Rep., 184). and do 
not now perceive any sound reason why the principles announced in tliat case 
should not 1x3 sustained. In my judgment tlie conductor of a railroad train is 
tl.e, representative of the company in n'speet to it.s management; all the other 
employees oil the train are hi.s subordinates in matters involved in such manage¬ 
ment, and for injiii y r(*( eived by any one of tho.se subordinates during the man¬ 
agement of the train, hy reason of the negligence of the conductor, the lailroad 
company should bt'heldri'sponsible. As tlie conductor commands tln^ movements 
of the train, ami has general control over the employees connected with its oper¬ 
ation, tlie company representt'd by him ought to oolield responsilile for his negli- 
^'eiice iv.sulting in injury to other employees discharging their duti('s under his 
immediate orders. If in such case the conductor bo not a vice principal, it is dif¬ 
ficult to say who among the ofliiau’s or agents of a coiporation s'ukI by oih‘ of its 
employees for personal injuries ought to bo regarded as belonging to tlvatelass. 
Having these views, I am compelled to withhold my assent from the opinion and 
judgment in this ease.” 


IV.—DECISIONS INTERPRETINO SPECIFIED srAIH'I’ORV 
EXTENSION OF COM3ION-EAW LIABILITY OK EIMITATTON 
OF FELLOW-SERVANT RULE, 


[Ab-^tmct from report m a I. No. March. 180C ] 


Buckner Richmond and Danville Railroad Company et al., 18 Bonthfim 
Reporter, page 449,—The snpreino court of MiSHiBsippi decided, May 37,1,89.7, tliat 
section 198 of article 7 of the constitution of Mis.sis.sippi, whicli says that “ knowl¬ 
edge, by any employee injured, of the defective or umsafe character or condition 
of any inaitliinery, ways, or appliances sliall lie no dcfen.so to an action for injury 
caused tliereliy, except a.s to conductors or engineers in charge of dangerous or 
unsafe cars or engines voluntarily operated l>y them;” that the effect of this is 
not to destroy tlie defense of contnlratory negligence, but to merely abrogate the 
previously existing rule that knowledge by the employee of the defective or 
umsafe character »f the machinery or appliances shall not of itself bar a recovery. 
The constitution did not have the effect to free employees of railroad companies 
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from th(! oxoroiso of ordinary caution and iirndencc; it merely made the fact of 
knowledt'o of defects no longer a defense in itself, lint merely a fact or circum¬ 
stance for consideration among others in order to determine the presence or 
absence of contiibutory negligence. 

[AI>Htnict (if report in li L No 2, .Itiiiunry, iMDfi ) 

WinniAM A. Peiiry r. Oi.n Colony Kailiio.mi CoMrANY, 41 Northeastern 
Reporter, page 28!).—Suit for damages for injuries received while making repairs 
on a locomotive eiigiiio in a roiindlioiise. Suit was based uiioii the alleged negli¬ 
gence of the engineers claimed to have been in charge of the hx’omotive in blow¬ 
ing down tlie engine. Tlie superior coiiitof Suifolk County, Ma.ss., gave Perry 
damages under chapter 270 of the acts of 1887 of Massachusetts, section 1 of winch 
jirovides that where personal injury is caused to an employe!'wlio is liim.self in 
the ('xercise of due care and diligeiu-e at the time by reason of negligence of any 
person in the service of the einploj er cvlio lias the cliarge or control of any signal, 
switch, locomotive engine in train upon a railroad, the employee shall have the 
same riglitof compensation and renieilies against the employer as if the enijiloyee 
liad not been emploj ee of nor in tlie si'rvice of the employer. The case was car¬ 
ried to the suiireme judicial court of thti State on i-xceptions taken by the railroad 
company and the exceptions were sustained by .Iiidge Morton in a decision handed 
down September hi, 189.5, The limitations of the Massachusetts statute are shown 
by this decision, which stated that an engine in a roundhouse was not upon a rail¬ 
road track in the ordinary sense of that term and therefore the case was not 
within the jiurview of the statute 

[ lletnK'l fli'lil h'l'erl in H I. No :>, Man'll, IS'Kl ] 

C 1 I.V 11 LF.S MrrriiF.LL r. NoiiTiiKiiN Pacifio ItAU.miAii Company.— A suit to 
lecoiei daiiiagi'sforinjuriesn'ci'ivediiithejierformaiiceof duty through the negli¬ 
gence of fellow-sei vaiits. United states circuit court, district of Minnesota, fifth 
division, decided, October :tl, i8!i.'i, that under section 1, ( hapter 13, of the laws of 
1887, (it Minnesota, Mitchell was eiitith'd to recover damages. Decision by .ludge 
Nelson, reiiorled in volume 70 of the Federal Reporter, jiage 15. The pnivisions 
of the statiiteot Minnesota, whichnioditiedtheconiiiion-lawrule, read as follows: 
"Every railroad corporation owning or oiierating a railroad in this State shall be 
lialilefor all damages su.staiiied by any agent or servant by rea.son of the negli¬ 
gence of anv other agentor servant thereof, without contributory negligence on 
hisiiiU t, wlieii sustained within this State." Mitchell was a car cleianer, injured 
in theperforniaiu'eof such dut les inside a jiasseiiger coach on a side track. Another 
coach. Ill charge of a switch crew composed of Mitchell's fellow-servants, collided 
with the coach in which Mitchell was working, thus causing the injury. The 
Miiiiiesotastatiitohadalreadybeencoiistruedtoaiiidynotto all railway employees, 
but only to those e.xpo.scd to and injured by the danger.s peculiar to the use and 
operation of railro.ads. (Si'o Pearson r. Railroad Co., 49 N. \V., 302; 47 Minn., 9, 
and cases cited.) .ludge Nelson decided tliat Mitchell came within the terms of 
the Minnesota statute. 


[I'l'cim 11 I, .Nil 7, NiiveiiiI.el, ISW. | 

Crisswf.i.i, r. Montana Cent. Ry. Co., 44 Pacific Reporter, p,ago .535.—This 
ca,se was originally brought in the district court of Cascade County, Monr., by 
Charles (4. Crisswi!'!! against the railroad coniiiany to recover damages for injuries 
received while in the company's eniiiloy. A verdict was rendered for the plain¬ 
tiff and the defendant appealed the case to the supreme court of the State, which 
rendered its decision November 25,189,5, and affirmed tho judgiiieiit of the lower 
court. Said decision was ri'iiorted in 12 Pacific Rejiortor, page 7(17, and was pub¬ 
lished in Jiart on page 433 of ISulh'tin No. 4 of the Department of Labor, issued 
in May, 189(1. Subseiiiiently tho RUjireme court granted a rclieariiig in the case 
uiioii the (iiiestion as to whatetfect section 1 i of article 15 of the State constitu¬ 
tion had upon the statute (section 097 of the Compiled Statutes of 1887) on which 
the former decision of the case hinged. Section 097 of the Compiled Statutes of 
1887 reads as follows: 

•• That in every case the liability of the corporation to a servant or employee act¬ 
ing under the orders of his superior shall be the same in case of injury sustained 
by default or wrongful act of his superior, or to an employer not appointed or 
controlled by him, as if such servant or employee were a passenger.” 

Tho matenal part of section 11 of article 15 of the constitution of the State is 
as foljpws; 
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“And no company or corporation formed lender the laws of any otln'r<‘oiiniry, 
state, or territory shall have, or be allowed to exercise, or enjoy, within this 
State any greater rights or privileges than tliose possessed ('r enjoyed by (corpora¬ 
tions of the same or similar charact(T cr('ate<l under the laws of tine St.ite." 

Upon this rehearing the supreme court renden'd irs decision April Kl. 
reversing its former decision and declaring tliat section <>hT was annulled liy 
section 11 of article 15 of the (‘onstitiition. 

The opinion of said court was dcdiveied by dudgt^ Hunt, and in tin' course of 
the same he states, in effect, that section of the Uuniuled Statutes is to be 
found first as si'ction iO of “ An act to piovhh' for the formation of railroad cor¬ 
porations in the Territory of Montana," passed over tin' goviTiior's veto on May 
7, 1H73 (Laws l\[ont.. 1S7:}, ex. sess., p. 1)5 et seq.). and that an examination of the 
various sections of tin* act, taken in connection with its titleal)ove<inot(‘d, show(‘d 
that the act applied to domestic, r.iilroad corporations only Tlie jiidgi* then con¬ 
tinues, and the following is (pioted tlierefrom: 

“Holding, therefoie, that section <>1)7 apjhied to domestic lailroad corpoialions 
only, what etfect did the adoption of the, constitution ha\e u[)on that section" 
No comnnuit is necessary to (hmionstiate that a ruh' of liability by which a 
dome.stic railroad company may suffer heavily for in-gligcuce of an employee, 
where another, but foreign, railroad corporation can not be made lialih* at alitor 
like neglig(‘nce, is tlie imposition of a burden uism tlie foiiiier and not u])onthe 
latter. Whether the legislature of the Stale may impofli* siieh different liurdeiis 
is immaterial to the question under consideration. Without deciding that ques¬ 
tion, it may Iw here as.sumed they can. Still, our examination will not go beyond 
the point of ascertaining wliether tin* constitution by s(‘ction 11,article 15, sujun. 
has annulled section (11)7, or whether it has (‘xteiided it so that it has become 
a])plicable to all railroad companies, foreign and doim'.stic. 

“ The learned coiinsi'Ifor thor<*si)oiid(*nt argues that section 11 is self-exi‘cuting. 
Wo agree with liim in that contention, but not to the extent he would apply tlie 
doctrine of .sidf-execution. The prohibition lays down a principle of protection 
to doimsstic corporations tliat at one**, njioii the adoption of tlu' coiistitulion and 
the admis.sion of tlio Stall*, became a sufficient rule by means of wliiclj tlioiights 
and privileges posses.sed by domestic companies wcie and an* protected again.sl 
legislative or other disciiimnations extending tlie ]iossession or enjoyment of 
rights or iinvileges to foreign (;ori>orationsgieater tlian tliosi'aln'udy possessed or 
those that may be attempted to be granted liy any fiiluie action. To this extent 
tlie provision was completely self-executing, ami no legislation was requin^d to 
gi\e the prohibition full force and operation, (^(’ooli'v, Const. Lim.. p. !K).) 

“ But We can not assent to respomU'nt'.s position that tin* oliject of the consti¬ 
tutional provmion was to establish uniformity with res])eet to the two clas.ses of 
corporations by making laws that were applicable only to tlie domestic'class at 
the time of the adoption of the con.stitution extend to tin* I'oicign class, m order 
to make an equal liability for all, or that the clause does establish uniformity by 
so operating upon territorial laws. As .said, the inhibition at once, by itself, jire- 
vented the discnminations: but there is no affirmative language and no intent, 
by the words used, to extend to foreign conqianie.s the burdens, rights, and jaivi- 
leges imiiosod or grantc'd by law to domestu' corporations. In this ri'spect legis¬ 
lation mu.st be liad to affect simh corporations by force of law. liy sc'ctioii 1 of 
the Hchediile of the constitution all laws enacted by the legislative assembly of 
the Territory and in force at the time the State was admitted into tiie Union, and 
not incmisistent with the con.stitution, should bo and remain in full force as the 
laws of the State until altered or repealed, or until exjiircd by their own limita¬ 
tion. This provismn is likewise fielbexecutiiig. By it rights were iireservcd. It 
operat(*d of itself to keep in forc'e a systC'in of laws for tin* government of the 
State, unless such laws were inconsistent with the constitution. But as to any 
such repugnant statute.^ it operated as an effective repeal, lor. when tin; consti¬ 
tution becaiJit! the fundamental law, acts in conflict with it yielded, and wh(*n the 
(luestion of a conflict is presented to the court, and the conflict clearly apjiearH, 
the statute must he decicled to be inoperative and void. (C’ooh'y, Const. Lim., p. 
58.) As the supri'ine court of Illinois has very recently said, by way of repetition 
of one of its earlier decisions: 

“‘The understanding with all jiersona is tliut a law passed, either before or 
after the adoption of tlio constitution, whicli is repngnarit to its provisions, must 
be hel(l to be of no valid force, and jirecisely as if it had been repealed b(*for(‘the 
performance of tiie act.’ (Washington Home of Chicago ?\ City of Chicago, 157 
Ill., 414; 41N. E.,893.) 

“ From these views it follows that the jirohibition clauw' against any discrimi¬ 
nation against a domestic corporation is self-executing as a prohibition, but not as 
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mi affirmative imposition upon or seenrement to foreign (*ompani(^s of Iho rights 
or ])rivileges (expressly only accorded hy the State laws to domosti<* companies. 
It also follows tliat by section 61)7 a greater burden was put upon ai)pellaii1 than 
was plHC(‘d upon a fondgn company of a similar character. The statute, there- 
toro. being inconsistent with tlu* constitution, was annulled by the adoption of 
the (M)nstitntion.” 

[.\nNiriiol from roporl in B. L No. I, Miiy. ISW ] 

Criswell v . Montana Central Railway Company, 42 Pacific Reporter, 
page 767.—The suprenu' court of MonUina decided Nowmher 25,1865, that a con- 
dnetor and (‘ngine<‘r of a tram are the superiors of a biakemaii, and that the rail¬ 
road company is liahle for injuries sustained by a InMkeinan when can.sed by the 
negligence of a condnetor. The statutes of Montana, under whicli tliis deeisioii 
was ri'iidered, in section 667, page 817, of the Montana Compiled ytatntes of 1887, 
provide— 

“ ‘ That in evia-y case tin; liability of the corporation to a servant or (*niployee 
acting under the ordeis of Ins superior sliall be llie .snme in case of injury sns- 
tamed by default or wrongful act of his superior, or to an eniploy(‘<* not appointed 
or controlled by Inin, as it such servant or eniployet* wm-e a pass<'nger.' 

“The same provisnni is found in the Montana (’ndes and Statutes, Sanders 
Edition, 1S'.)5, Civil Codi*, section 1)05 “ 

It was contended by tluHh'ft'ndant’s counsel that the railway corporatifni, under 
the common law, liad performed its wliole duty to the plaintitf as its employee 
when it had nsi'd oidinary and leastniahle care in providing (1) safe machiiKTy, 
(2) furnishing a sab* place to worlj, and (2) competent fellow-servants to prose¬ 
cute tlie common employment; and tliat tlu; statute in question dties not increase 
or change tin* detVndanl's liability at coniimm law; that it d(M‘s not change tlie 
comiiioii law in relation to fellow-servant s, that it does not establish the superior- 
servant doctrine and enlarge the comnion-law hahility of the defendant many 
respirt, and was not so intended by the legislature. 

tlhief Justice Pemberton,in deliveringtlK'opinion of the supremo court, (pioted 
at consid(‘rable b'ligtb from the opinion of the United States cirenit eonit tor tlie 
noitbein district ot L.wa, in the case of Ragsdale v. Raihoad C<.inpany (12 Fed . 
J8B), and from the opinion of the United States eirenii com t of appeals, eighth 
circuit, in tlm ca.M' of Railroad Company v. Mase (tl^ Fed., 114), in botli of whicli 
cases tin* interpretatieii ot tli(‘ statute m ([iK'.stion was diK'ctly involved. In the 
course of the oininon iii tlie Ragsdab* case the court said, “Under this section 
the (‘orpoi at ion is iiiaile liable to anyone ot its employees who, without negligen(!e 
on Ins part, is injured by the default or wrongful act ot a superior, vxvn though 
the latter has no (aeitvol ovt:*r th(i former: " ami in tins Mase case. '’It g<a‘s with¬ 
out saying tliat the puijiose of this .statute was to extend the liability of railroad 
companies to their sm-vaiits for the iieghgema* of servants of a Inglier grade;" also, 
“ Tlie etfect of the statute is to give a cause <.f action against t,b(‘railroad com¬ 
pany to every servant who is himself without fault, for tlio default or wrongtnl 
act of any supmaor servant, whetliev or not the latter appoiiiteil or exereisetl any 
control over the former before or at the time of the infliction of the injury.’ 

After quoting from the cases above referiTMl to, (Uiief Justice IViuberton said: 

‘•Wo think from the interpretation given to tlie statute m (piestion by the 
above authorities that it can not be doubted that tlio common-law rule contended 
for by the defendant was modified and changed theroby, and that such was the 
intention of that legislation. And it is no less plain that this statute ostahlishes 
the principle that there is a difference in the grade of the employees engaged in a 
common employmimt, and gives aright of action to a servant, Injured through 
the negligence of a suiierior employee or servant, against a master, when such 
injured servant is without fault or negligence on his part. In view of the extemt 
to whi<‘h the common-law rule has been carried, the enactment of such legislation 
is not surprising, nor are we prepared to reprobate the wisdom of tlie policy 
establishing a legislative rule that relaxes the rigor of the common-law rule in 
such cases.” 

[Ab.stmct from report in B I. No J, Mny, 18% ] 

Caron v . Boston and Albany Raii.road Company.— The superior court of 
Hampden County, Maas., gave judgment for damages for death caused by negli¬ 
gence of u fellow-servant in charge of a train shifting over the track where Caron 
was at work when killed. The supreme court ot the State sustained exceptions 
taken to tliis decision hy tho railroad company, November 2fi, 1895 (43 Norflieast- 
em Reporter, page 112). Tlie action arose under chapter 270 of ihe acts of 1887 
of Massachusetts, section 1 of which provides that— 
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“ Whero, aftor the passage of this act, personal injury is cansetl to an einployee 
who is hiinself in the exercise of duo care and diligence*at the time. (1) by reason 
of any defect in the condition of the ways, works, or machinery connected witli 
or used in the business of the omidoyer, winch aros<‘ frein or bad not Ikmmi dis¬ 
covered or remedied, owing to the negligenc(M)f the employer or of any ])erson in 
the service of the employer and intrusted by liim with tht^ duty of se(Mng that the 
ways, works, or machinery were in proper condition, or * ^ (.1) by reason 

of the negligence of any peison in the service of the {‘iiiployer who has 1 lie eliarge 
or control of any signal, switch, locomotive, engine, or tram ujion a raihoad, 
the employee, or in ease the injury results in deatli. tlu* legal u'lnescntafue of 
‘'Ueh employee, shall have the same right of compensatnui and leniedy against 
the employer as if the employi'e had not been an employi'e of nor lu tin* service 
of the employer nor engaged in its work.” 

In this case death was caused by certain cais detached Irom an engine bring 
slnftcd on a track where (’aron was at work. The (luestion aiose as to wbi'lluir 
these ears without a hx'oinotive constituted a ti^iiu, and also wlietliei they wore 
in charge of the hrakeman who tried to stoi) them and was iinsU( ee>sfni. or in 
charge and control of tln^ conductor who was directing llic sliiftmg and was not 
guilty of negligence in his direction. A further cpu'stion arose ot wliether this 
nietliod ot handling cars, witlioiit lights or signals oi winning to poisons on tin* 
tiack, was a careless one. The supieiiie eonit «lecided that the metliod adopted. 
e\en if it was a dangerous oni‘. heing the usual one. tiu' jdamtitfs intestate must 
h(‘ held to ha\ t‘ taken the iisk of it and that the | juiu was in eliaige of 1 Ik* con¬ 
ductor ordering tlu,“ switching, and t hen- w:is no negligeiici* on the pai t of a fidlow- 
servant for whicli tin State law gave relief. 

I Xli-'lnicl from m-iioK iti H I, Nn 1, M;i\, Is'in [ 

SfutTn r Tiik (’i!ir\oo. MiLWAt'Ki-:)-; ANO Sr. Pai i, Rvk.uoad (Company,— 
Tile snpieiiie e<uut of \Vis<-oiisin doenb'd, November Iji;. IM!),*), that under chapter 
of the laws of ol WiM-onsin a lailioad eomp;iny is not, liable for inpiries 
lo oin-of its ear repairei s, caused liy a switeliman iK'gligmilly running a triim 
into the stationary ear in wbu h the reiiairer was at woi k The deeision clainie<i 
that statutes in derogation of tlu? eoinniou law must hi- strictly (•(>nstrue<l, and 
That the statute in (lUestion intended t<i gi\o eveniption from the <-ommon law 
iiilo only in < ascs where one was employed in the jierfornianco of duty while 
opr rating, running, iiding njion. or switcliing j'assenger, freiglit, or other trams, 
riigines, <u‘ eats. The ])laintiff, not being eiigagcil m this liranch of railway serv¬ 
ice when injuriMl. was lu-ld not to he entitled to tin- liein'fits of the statutory 
liability. 

I \hs(inrt from m H L No 1, M»\, Is'.it. | 

MiKKKt-soN r. Willi \m II. Titi KsDAi.L. UKcFivKit MiNNEAPoras and St. Lons 
RaiI/VVAY t'oMI’A.NY, lie Noithwesterii Reportei. juige Section 2701 of the 

(Ti'iii.-ral Statutes of eSOl o] Minnesota, known a.s the “ tellow-servant act.” pro- 
Md(‘s tliat— 

•■Every railroad cmporatiou owning oi opoating a lailroad m tliis State shall 
be liable for all damage sustained by an agent or servant tlierei f, by reason of 
tlie negligenci* of any other agent or sei vant theieof. without contrilmtory negli¬ 
gence on his part, when .sustained within this Slate, and no contract, rule, or 
regulation between such corpoiatiou ami any agent or servant shall impair or 
diminish such liability.” 

The supreme coint of Mimie.sota decided, December 0, 1805, that Mikkelsoii, a 
wiperin the defendant’s roundhouse, inpired wliileas.sistiiigin coaling an engine, 
by its being negligently moved, as he claimed, by a coemployee, was mpired by 
rea.son of exposure ti> the hazards iieculiar to the operation of railroads. The 
d<‘cisi<m also stated that a reeeuuT comes within the provisions of tlie fellow- 
sei vant acl. although the word •• reca-iver ” was not iw-d m the statute. 

[Knim h L No .■>, .iul\, isyi, ] 

IjKIKU V. Minnesota Bei-t Link \m» Tkansfkii ( '<>,, Im Northwestern Reporter, 
page 200.—In this case the allegations of the complaint of the plaintiff were to 
the. eliect that he had been employed in the defendant's stock yards, and that 
when a stock train arrived his duty was to step from a high platform up on top 
Ol the cars as they drew up opposite tlu^ platform and pull bundles of hay from 
the ])latform up on top of the cars; tliat the conductor of the train negligently 
ordered him to step from the jilatform up on the top of a passing car while it was 
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going at too great a speed to enable him to do so with safety, a fact which was 
unl^nown to him, and that, owing to the dangerous rate of speed of the car, he, 
while stepping upon it, was thrown to the ground and his arm run over by the 
wheels of a i-ar. 

From an order by the district court of Hennepin County, Minn., overruling 
the defendant’s demurrer to Lider'.s comiilaint. ap])eal was taken to the .supreme 
court, of th(‘ State, which tribunal, on December 18, 1895, sustained the action of 
the distriid court, and decided that according to the complaint the plaintiff was 
injur('d by reason of exposure to liazards peculiar to the onerations of railroads, 
and that the ca.se was within the purview of section 8701 of tiie (xtmeral Statutes of 
ISIM of Minnesota, making railroail (companies liable to their servants tor in.iuries 
caused liy th(‘ negligence of their fellow-servants. 

The opinion of the supreme court was didivered by Judge Mitchell, who, after 
summarizing tlu* allegations of the complaint, said: 

“Wo tliink the fair construction of these allegations is: First, that it was 
usual and customary for defiunlant's sm-vants to do this work under the directions 
of the conductor, and. hence, that in giving such instructions the conductor was 
acting within the scope of his duty. Second, tliat the conductor knew, or, in 
the exercise of ordinary care, ought to have known, that the car was moving too 
fast for the plaintiff to step upon it witliout exposing himself to great danger of 
personal injui y, If this was so, tlum the conductor was guilty of negligence in 
giving th(‘ order. It does not appear—c(‘rtainly not conclusively—from tln^ alle¬ 
gations of the complaint tliat defendant (plaintiff) was guilty of negligence in 
obeying the older. It must l)e remembered that contributory negligence is a 
matter of defense, and that a plaintiff is no), required to negative it in his com¬ 
plaint. In doing the work wdiich he w'as doing, in getting upon a moving car, 
plaintiff was <‘X])osed to an element of liazard or condition of danger wdiich is 
peculiar to railroad bu.siness, and, as this elennuit of danger caused or contributed 
to his injury, the statute {(ieii. St,, 1894. se(‘. 2701) applies, and the railway com 
pany would be liable if tlu' inpiry w’as caused by the negligence of a fellow- 
servant.” 

[From n 1. No .Inly 18% ] 

(X'LVKR V. At.abama li. H. IH Southern Reporter, page 827.—Section 2590 
of the Code of Alabiuna provides that “ wdien a personal injury is receiviMl by a 
servant or employee in the service or business of the master or employer, tin* mas¬ 
ter or (‘iiiployor is liable to answer in damages to such servant or employee as if 
he were a stranger, and not engageil in such service or einployment, in the cases 
following: 

"5. When such injury is caused by reason of the negligence of any person in 
the service of tlie mastm' or employer, who has the charge or contiol of any sig¬ 
nal. points, locomotive, engine, sw'itch, car, or train upon a railway, or of any 
]iart of th(‘ track of a railway.” 

Under the above itrovision suit was brought against the Alabama Midland 
Railway (.'ompany by Levin L. Culver, asadmmistrator of Virgil Mowdy, deci^ased, 
to r(H-over damages for injuries siistaiiu'd by Mowdy, wliieh resulted in Ids death, 
caus(‘d l»y the alleged negligence t)f an engineer in charge of a locomotive. Judg¬ 
ment was given by the circuit court of Dale County, Ala., for the railroad coni- 
Xiany; wdu‘reu])on Culver appealed to tlie supreme court, which reversed the 
judgnueiitof tlie circuit court and remanded the ease, by decision rendered Decem¬ 
ber 19, 1895. 

In delivering the opinion of the supreme court, Judge Coleman said: 

“ The employer is liable for an inpiry inflicted upon an employee by the negli- 
giuice of a coei'nployee wlien such negligence comes within the provisions of the 
employers act (section 2590, Code of Alabama), and that without reference to 
the care and diligence used by the employer in the selection of Ids .servants or 
muployees. Tlie eiiiiiloyers’ act in no wise relieves the employer from the duty 
of Ridecting with reasonable care his servant. Tlie act imposes a further liability, 
and makes him responsible foi‘ injuries sustained by an employee in conseciuence 
of any luiglect by the employer or bis servants, specified in the act itself.” 

[From li L No s, JHiiiiary, l.sy? | 

Bloomquist V. Great Northern Ry. Co., 67 Northwestern Reporter, page 
804.—Tills was an action brouglit in the district court of Hennepin County, Minn., 
to recover damages for personal injuries suffered hy the plaintiff while in the 
employment of the defendant, through the alleged negligence of a fellow servant. 
The plaintiff based his suit upon section 2701 of the General Satutesof 1804, which 
reads in part as follows: 
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*' Every railroad corporation owninj; or operatiiiK a railroad in this State hIiuII 
be liable for all dainajfes sustained by any aj^ent or st‘rvant llicreiu Ity reason of 
the neglij^ence of any other aj;ent or servant tlu*n‘of. without eontrilmtory ne/^li- 
gencc on his part, when HustaiiK'd within this State, * * * /' 

The defendant (lenuirred to the plaintiff's complaint, and the district court issued 
an order sustaining said demunvr. From said order the plaintiff appi‘ale(i (o tlu' 
supreme court of the State, whndi rendered its deeisKui June H. ISiKJ.and icversed 
theordorof the lower court. From the opinion of the supr<*mo couit, deli\eied 
by Judge Mitchell, tlie following, containing a statement of the facts in tin- <-ase, 
IS ([noted. 

" The (piestion presented by the denmrn'r to the complaint was wliethrr the 
lacts alleged brought the case within tlu^ opeiation of gen<*rai laws. IssT.chaptcT 
bl {(i(.“n. St. IH14, ^ ^701), making railway com](ames liabh' to iheir serxants for 
damages (.‘aiised by the negligence of a fellow sei\ant. The alh'galions nf (h(» 
com^daint were that plaintiff was employed by the didt'ndant as uik' nf a clew of 
section hands wlio W(‘ie engaged in reiiairing tin'defendant s ti.u k: tliat while 
he with the lest of tii(‘ crew were engaged in the piuformaiKa' of their diitu's. it 
became necessary for them to take up from tlie mam track a liea\ y iron lail, in 
order to remove the (dd ties and replace them witli mnv ones. <ind for lliat pur- 
p(^se it became nei-essary to btt and carry the rail, ^ :iiid in so doing it 

was necessary to use groat and (‘xtiaonlinary has((‘. so as to accomplish tie' woik 
of replacing the rail befoie the approach of acoming liaiii, that wlnle Hu* rail 
was liemg thus moved and carried by tlie [iliiintiff and another si'ction man. 
who wi‘re ordeiTd by tla- section foreman to make hasti'. so that the track miglit 
be put in order .sous to avert danger to a tlicii apjmiaching train, iilaintiff's fellow- 
servant, wliowas engaged with him incarrying tin* rail. iK'gligently and suddenly 
relca.sed liis hold of the rail, and droiijied the .same, by reas(ui wh(‘reof ])]aiiitiff 
suffered the injuries coniplaiiKMi oj'. 

“ Tlie language of th(‘act is Inoad eiiougli to include any injury sustained liy 
any railway employee, in any cajtacity. tliroiigh tin* negligence of any oilier 
cmidoyce of the railroad m th(‘ same or any other ca]iacity. 

“in order to sustain ilic law, we liuv(‘. by jiubeial eonstiiiction. limiterl ils 
operation to those cm])loyct‘s ()f i ail roads who an* e\])osed to tin' ]M‘cuhar dangers 
attending the operation of railroads, or what aie, for brevity, called “railroad 
dangers.' ]bit. as tln^ general language of the act has Ix^en thus limited lor the 
sole pui]K)se of sustaining its validity, we think it ought not to he bmit(‘d tiirthcr 
titan is lu.'ccssary for that piii poso. 

■ We have held that tlu' test is not whether tlie conditions arc in sonu^ r(‘s]i»‘ctH 
parallel t<' those to b<'found in .some othci kinds of business, or wlictlier tint 
appliances are, in sonu* respects, similai to (hose usi'd in some other kinds of 
business, but tluit if tiiere i.s any substantial (dement of hazard or condition of 
danger wliiidi contnlnited to the injury, and which is jiecuhar to the railroad 
business, tlie statute ap]die.s. 

“ We tliink that under the allegation.s of the complaint it can be fairly .said that 
the plaintiffs employment involved an eh'inent of hazard or condition of danger 
peculiar to the railroad business, and intimaU'ly connected with and growing out 
of the operation of tlie road, to wit. tliat lie was engaged in repairing tlie track 
upon which trains W(U<^ operated, and tliat. in view of that faid,, th<‘ work had to 
be done with great and unusual haste, in order to avoid dangiT to trains that were 
or might be aiiproachmg. We tb(*refore think that the eomplaint stated a cause 
of action, and that the demnner ought tohave been oven uleib Ordi.'r reversed." 

[Frotii H L , No 11, .Inininry, IVJH ] 

Wright v. Soutiikrn Ry. (’o. kt ai. . 80 Federal R(‘porter, ])agc 20o.—Thi.s 
action was brought in the United States eir<“nit court for flu* western district of 
North Carolina by one Wright against tlie abov(‘-named railway company to 
recover dainagi^s for personal injuries incurred while in the emjiloy of .said com¬ 
pany. The injuries he complained of were incun (mI some time prior to February 
33. 1897, the date of the passage by the legislature of North Carolina of an act 
regarding the liability of railroad companies for injuries to tluhr employees. whi<.‘h 
act reads as follows: 

“Section 1. Any servant oi employee of any railroad comjtany operating in 
this State, who shall suffer injury to his person, or tlie personal re[»res<uitative 
of any such servant or employee who shall liave suffered death in the course of 
his services or emiiloyment with said eomi)any by the negligence, carelessness, or 
iffconipetency of any other servant, employee, or agent of the comnany, or by any 
defect in the machinery, ways, or a])plianceH of the company, shall be entitled to 
niaintain an action against such company. 
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“ Se(\ 2. Any contract or agreement, expressed or implied, made by any 
omployee of said company to waive the benefit of the aforesaid section shall be 
null and void. 

“ Skc. 3. This act shall be in force from and after its ratification.” 

The plaintiff, by his counsel, claimed that while his injury might have been 
(caused by the negligence of a fellow-servant, which under the common law would 
liavo pr<‘V(uited him from recxivering damage.*?, yet this act (diuiiging the common 
law on that jioint should be construed to have a retroactive effect and should be 
held to apply and govern in his case. The United States circuit court rendered 
its decision April 30, 1^97, and on this i)uint it decided adversely to tlio plaintiff’s 
contention. 

In the o])inion of said court, delivcucd by District dudge Dick, the following 
language was used in considering this point: 

“The counsel of plaintiff, in their argument, called the attention (ff the court 
to the riH'cnt statute of this State changing and modifying the legal doc¬ 
trines in regard to fellow-sc'vvants establislied in the Federal courts and some 
State courts liyjudicial decisions founded upon the general principlesof the com¬ 
mon l.iw. They confidently insisted that, as such statute was manifestly reme¬ 
dial in its nature, and conformed in some degree to the law on the subject 
announced by the supreme cauirt of this State, it should ho construed to have a 
retroactive (.‘fft'et in this case, at least to the exhmt of carrying into application 
the principh‘s of the common law as declared by tin; supreme court of the State 
as to the relations of f(dl(>w-servants. 

•• TIh' statute may be exp<Mli(‘nt, just, and salutary in its objects and juirposc's, 
and It shows a manifest legislative intent to remedy what was regarded as exist¬ 
ing evils arising from extra State judicial decisions; but, as the statute contains 
no (‘xjiress provision for retrospective operation, 1 must conclude to observe th(^ 
general and sound rule for the construction of statut(‘H, and give this State .stat¬ 
ute only prospective operation. I may well presume that, if the State legislature 
had intended to make this important statute retroactive, the purpose would have 
l)e(‘n clearly, directly, and positively expressed in the body of the statute. If the 
legislature, in express terms, had given this statute a retrospective* op('iation, 
tlieii (piestions of law as to its constitutionality would have h(*en ])res<*nte(| to th<* 
courts. I will not con.sider such ipie.stions further than to say that, in myopinioii. 
a retrospective <iperati(m of the statute in this case would clearly and inpiriously 
affect vested riglits ac<piired by contract, and impose new liahilitn's wliich wei e 
not in existenc(' and were not contemplated by the parties wIk'Ii tlu'y entered 
into tin* rt‘lation of master and servant for the o]>eration of the railway. At the 
time this cause of action arose thi^ nonresident corporation defen^lant was entitled 
liy the laws of the United State.s to have its obligations, duties, and liabilities 
jiassed njion in a Federal court, and he determined by the principles of law 
declared and establislied by the Supreme Court of the United States.” 

[From B L , No 14, Jamiar\. KSys ] 

B<»st()N and M\ine R. R. Co. v. McDufeky et al., 79 F(*deral Reporter, page 
931 —Action was brought m the United States circuit court for the district of 
Vermont l)y tlu^ widow and children of James B. McDutt’ey against the above- 
named railroad company for damages for the* death of said McDuffey, who, while 
on his engine as a locomotive engineei in the employ of said company, was killed 
by collision with another train at Caplcton, in the Dominion of Canada. A 3 udg- 
ment was iender(‘d for the idaintiffs, and tlie defendant company brought the 
case on .i writ of t-rror before the United States circuit court of appc^als. second 
district. wln<-h rendered its decision April 8,1897, and reversed the judgment of 
the lower court. 

The i>oints upon which the decision was made are of no particular interest, Imt 
in the course of the opinion, delivered by Circuit Judge Lacombe,one interesting 
point wa.s. decided in favor of the plaintiffs. The following, (juoted from the 
opinion, sliows the facts in the case and the point above referred to; 

“The defendant, a Massachusetts corporation, operated a continuous line of 
railroad from White River Junction, in Venuont, to Sherbrooke, in the Province 
of QiK'hcc. McDuffey was a citizen of Vermont, resident at Lyndoiiville.iu tliat 
State, where he entered into the employment of defendant, at first as fireman, 
afterwards as engineer. For about three years he drove the engine oi a freight 
train between points wholly in the State of Vermont. In July, 1892, ne was, at 
his own r(*(iuest, employed to drive an engine drawing a passenger train between 
White River Junction, Lyndonville, and Sherbrooke. It was whih* thus employ<fd 
tliat he met his death, on March 12, 1894. It was contended that def(?ndant had 
failed to supply reasonably safe appliances, in that a water tank on the tender was 
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insecurely fastened, but the jury, to whom special (inestioiisweic submitted, found 
a^'aiustlhe plaintiffs on That issue. Tlie jni yfiirtbrr fouiul tb.it two of McDuffey's 
lellow-.servants. viz. Robinson, the <-omlnctor nt Ins jiain. and Mower, tlu^ on^neer 
of the collidiiif^ train, W(‘r<i iio^^li^nuit. and tliat such ne;;ln(('nce caused the catas¬ 
trophe. 

“Tile civil code of Lower Canada (articb' lirje) provides a.s follows: 

“ ‘ In all cases wliere the }>erson in.iur^sl by llie ci)innii.‘''-ion <if an offmi.se, or a 
(piasi offense, dies 1 !) conse(p;enc«'. witliout luiTini; oht.iiiK'd nulemnity or satis¬ 
faction. ins consul t and Ins ascendant and dest'emlant n'hilions h:iv(5 a i iiJtht. but 
only wit Inn a janir after Ins deatli. to r»‘('o\ er fi om the pei von \\ lio <'onnnitted tlm 
offense, or (piasi offense. * * all <l;nnai^»'S occuMoned by mu li <leatli ’ 

“ It IS not disputed that Robinson and Mower weie t<‘llo\v-vri \ ants witli McDuf- 
fey. Had this aceid(‘iit occurn'd in Vei mont and McDuIfevsni \n<'d. Ili<*faet tliat 
the n('j;lig<nic<‘ wliiel' <“;iiis<-(l tb<‘ colhsion was. as llie jiiiy h.is IouikI. that, of a 
tellow-servant. would iiave pieieiited leeoveiy. 

“ The law of Cana<la was pi o\ ed as a bud in tlie ( neuit eitni t, llesides article 
lOoti. .alri'ady (pioted. tlie jollowin^ articles in»m the enil code weie iea<l. 

• Akt. Ev(m y])er.son ea^iableot discerinn,i,M i;;ht fi om wion^ns i es])onsib]o 

for the dama^^ecaused InTiis Jaiilt to another, whetliei liv i>osil i \ e act. niiiinidenee, 
nc^dcct. or want ot skill 

“ ‘Aht. He IS res]K)nsil)h' not only lor t he ilainaj;<‘ c.uist'd hv his ewn fanll, 
but also for that caused by the tault ef ]tersons uiidei Ins conlrol, and by thmj^s 
under his care. * • Masters and eniidoyers ar«'revponsiblt' lor the (lamaute 
caused by their .serv.iiils .and woikmen m llie p»‘ifonnance i>t the work in wliicli 
they arc employe d.’ 

“ Tlio expert (-.died for plain tiffs test) lied willumt coni i adiid ion that, as construed 
by th(' (^anailian courts, these arlich's apjilied ton •rporations, and t liat, where an 
accidenteaiisini.' lu.pii v to a s('i vant was the lesult o[ th<‘ neL,'ln;eiic(‘ ot a fellow- 
servant. the emphn n would ni'vei theless l)e h.ilih’m <laiiia;;<‘s to the ]n.]un‘d jhu-- 
son. and. in the event of ins death witlnn tlm Iniu' pieserihed. to the pc'rsons to 
whom article lO.'di ^ave the i ii^lit of ie<'ovei v (wile, childien. etc ) 

It is coni ended by ])l.iintiff in en < tr, lioweiaa . that Ihe l.iw of A'maiioiit is to Ix' 
applied here, and I hat. sinee it ajipeai s I loni the special veidud-that tlu'efficient 
cause of the accident was tlie ne;j:liyennM>l a lellow-sei va.nt. plaintiffs can not 
’•ecover. In etlu'r words, does tlie law of Canada oi the law of Vermont determine 
t h.‘ question of liahllifV lor the consecpieiK’e of this a<‘cidenf;’ 

' This IS notan action toieeo\er upon a eonti acl. Iml loi dam aj;<'s result mg from 
a tort coinnnlte<l elsewheie than in the Sl.ite wheie (lie action is l)ion;.;lit. Tlio 
rij;ht of action ai’crned whcie tlie toil w.is connmtied. and it is to (‘iif'orco such 
rij.,dit of action that suit is brought It is sufficient to lelVr to Railroad (’o. ■?’. 
Babcock (151 U. S . 1t‘0, 1 1 Sup. ('i.. !dS). c]lm^^ with a]»pio\al, Herrick v. Rail¬ 
road Co. (81 Minn , 11. Id N. W..413).as aiitlioiity tortlie luojiosition that‘in 
such (‘as(‘s tin'law of the jilace wliere tli<‘ iiuhl w:is ai qiiiied or the li.aliility wnis 
incurri'd will 'Govern as to the vi^di! oi aelioii. while all tli.it ]ieitains merely to 
the rmiKslV will lie controlled lii the law ol t he S! .it e wlieiv* the action is liroiij^ht. 
And we l.hink tin* pi inciple is thi' same whetlier llie j‘n,dit ol action be ex contractu 
or ex delicto ' 

“ The question wlufflnTor not ;in in.imed sei vant sliall liai e a i i^ditof action for 
damages against a ne^^li^ent masti'r, when such master's neoli^eiice has been com¬ 
mitted thronj^h th«“ instrumentality of anotlier seiv.inl. is oni* whicli deals with 
Iho ri^ht of action itself.not with the remedy. In om 0)11111011 it makes no differ¬ 
ence that tlie emitraet by whieh the relation of mastei and smv,nit was established 
was made in Vermont. Conceding? that it is to he .•issniiied tli.it, nndm- smdi con¬ 
tract of employment, MeDnlfey assumed the nsks incident to the neRliK^'i^ce of 
his fellow-sei vant.H on so much ot his niii as lay within that State, where smdi 
iie'diKT^nce j^ives no I'l.icht of ie<'overy for lesultiiiii in.iuries or death, it does not 
follow that he a^reisl thereby to assume like risks when runmn)' his engine in 
Canada, where the statutes j^oive a lij^ht <»f recoiery therefor.” 

[From B 1> No 1-, ScptoiiilKT, IS'iT ) 

Canon r. CiiiCAdo, Miiavai khk anii Wt. Pai i, Ry, Co , TO Northwestern Re¬ 
porter, paf?e T5.T.—The phuiitih' tiron(,'lit iictioii ii),Miiit.t the ahove-mimeil railroad 
eonipa’iiy in the district court ot Palo Alto County, Iowa, to receviu- daiiiaiies for 
the death of her intestate, one Canon, caused, as alh'Ked, liy tlie negligence of 
said railioad company. Said Canon wa.s a cai iiispcctoi in tlieein)iloy of the rail¬ 
road company, and wliile lietween two cars insiicctiiig tlie same he was killed as 
tlie result of other cars being kicked hack upon the cals Avlicrc lie was employed, 
moving said cars 13 to 10 feet, throwing liim ilown and ruiiiimg over liim. After 

I C—VOI. XVH- ()i-<)S 
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the evidenc(i had been lieard in the district conii Hit' defendant company made a 
motion for a verdict in its favor, for the reason, ainon^' otlun-s, that the case did 
not come within the provisions of section i:t()T of the (t >de of Iowa. The court 
sustained the motion, and a \erdict was returned ior Oa* dt'ft'udant, upon which 
judgment was entered. Ttie plaintilf appealed tlie ca^o to the sunreme court of 
the State, which court rendert'd its decision Ai»ril It), 1M07, holding that a car 
inspc'ctor recpiired to go between and undt'r cars is exposed to hazards neenliar to 
the operation of a railroad, within section 1:107 of the Code, making raili oad com¬ 
pany's liable to their employees for the neglig<'nce of follow-servants: and that re¬ 
covery can bo had for the (loath rif an insp(*ctor killed by tin' negligent running of 
car.s against the train under which lie was working, and Kjier.sed the judgmtnil 
of th(' district court. 

The following is (jnoted from the opinion of the snpK'iiie court, which was 
delivered by Chief Justice Kinne: 

“ The (controlling (juestiou in the case is whether tlie employim'iit of plain¬ 
tiff's intestate was such as to bring him within the provisions of Code', .section 
l;{07. That section provides that ‘ every corporation oper<iting a railway shall lac 
liable for all damages snstained by any peerson, including ('inployet's of such cor¬ 
poration, in consemieiiee of the neglect of agents, or hy any mismanagenieiit of 
the engini'ers or other (‘inployees of the corporation, inal in cdnsecpii'iicc of tin* 
willful wrongs, whether of comiinssion or omission of sucli agents, engineers, or 
other employees, when such wrongsarein any maniK'rconnectedwitlithe usoaiid 
operation of any railway, on or about which tliey shall lx' (‘inpltiyed.' Couns('l 
for app(‘]l<'e cont(‘nd that, in view of the custom, as sliown hy the <'\ idenco in this 
case, the emidoyment of ])hiiiitiff's int<'state * did imt» ontc'Uiplate tlie hazards of 
moving cars or trains while he was engaged in the work of iiisneclnai.' and that, 
hy pennitting the cars to he takc'ii from the tram before hi* had tiniHied insjx'ct- 
ing the whole train, he thereby waiva^l the safety whicli tlie custom and rules 
afforded, and thus pla<vd himself within reacli of hazards not eonb'iniilatod hy 
his employment, and therefore the pi otection ot Hu* statute is not available in 
his case. Stated in another way app('llei‘‘s tla'ory is that, under the custom ot 
the company, cars were to he insjieeted wIk'u at la'st and not moving, and, as bis 
work was to Ik' <lone under such conditions, he was not exfiosed to tlu' dangers of 
moving cars. 

•‘(dearly the duty of car inspectoi, which reipiiies the ('inployee to go nnd(U’ 
and between curs, ('xposes him to the hazards peculiar to the business of using 
and operating railroads. It niatteis not that it may be contemplated hy tlie ( 
tom in force that care shall remain absolutely at rest while such duty is being 
performed, lie is, nevertheless, e.xposi'd to the perils and hazards which may 
result from a movement of tin; cars in violation of such custom. His injury in 
this case was caused hy the operation of tin' road, by tlie movement of trains or 
cars tlien'on, ami Ins work constantly cxposi'd him to just such pi'Hls and dan¬ 
gers as are incidenr to tlu; inovenu'iit of cars. The claim that lu‘. by pi'rmitting 
the yard master to take out the four ears, voluntarily went outside ot Ins employ¬ 
ment, and threw asidi; the protection that had lu'eii around him tor liis safety, is 
not well founded. The appliiuihility of this section is not to lie di'termined, as 
counsel seems to think, by tin* fact, if such ir be, that the employment of Canon 
did not contemnlate the hazards of moving trains or cars wluh; lu^ was engaged 
in his work. !*■ is not aipiestion of corib'niplation at all, hut aipiestiou of whether 
in fact he w,is. while engaged in liis work, exposed to the perils and hazards inci¬ 
dent to the movement of cars or trains. That lu' was so exjiosed, no matter what 
the parties might have contemplated, is too jilain to admit of argiiim'iit The 
court below erred in sustaining tlu; motion to direct a verdict. Reversed.'’ 

Il'rom 11 !. \.. 7, Nnvruili.T, ] 

Gulf, C. and S. F. Ry. (ki. v. Wakner, :i.") Southwestern Reporter, page J64.— 
This a(;tion was brouglit by Charles C. Warner against the (4ulf, Colorado and 
Santa Fe Railway Conijiany to recover damages for injuries received by the 
plaintiff while in the ('iiiploy of said company. Jndgnu'nt was given for the 
plaintiff in the lower court , . . , and the defendant apjicaled to the c<iurt 

of civil appeals of Texas, and said court certified the ease to the supremo court 
'of the State, which rendered its decision April 27, ISIHI 

The opinion of the supreme coui't was delivered hy Judge Denman, an(l contains 
a statement of the facts in the casi; and a clear and deftniti; interpretation of the 
fellow-servants act of 18UJ (chaji. 1)1, acts of IMDJ), which repealed the fellow- 
servants act of 1801 (chap. 24, acts of 1801), and upon which the result of this 
actiojj^ hinged. 
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Said opinion, practically in full, reads as t'ullows: 

The court of civil appeals has certified to this court a (luestion and exi)lana- 
tory statement, as follows: 

.. ‘On the 7th day of October, appelhjc, an cinployeo of appellant at tluit 
tune, Willie eiif^aKed with his duties as switchman in the railroad yards of the 
aiipellant, in Cleburne, was injured by a car passing over and crushini^ his le;,^ 
IJio car that inflicted the injury was liein^ pushed bv a locomotive in charj'e of 
a switcli euKineor, who was an employee-of appellant, and while switchin^^ was 
lieing done by a switch crew of which lioth apjiellce and tlie switch (“nffiiu‘«'r wen^ 
members. The switch crew consisted of a foreman, the en^^inem*. the fireman, 
and switchmen. The foreman directed the switchin;;. as n was his duty to do’ 
Ihe engineer had no authority or control ovor the switchmen. Tho switchmen 
were in the transportation dejiartment and the switch engineer in the m<‘chanical 
departiiKuit. The yard mastin' employi’d an<l discliargcnl tli(‘ switchmen and the 
master nuKdianit^ employed and di.sehargc'd theengimnns. TIk' duties of an engi¬ 
neer reipiire skilled labor and the duties of a switehinan do not. 

“On motion; Was tlio switeli (nigiiieer a follow-servant of the switclimaii who 
was injured, under the provisions of the fVlIow-s<'rv!int.s aet of IsirrO 
“Tlie act referred to. as far as it affects tli(> (piestion certified, is as follows. 

“‘AN ACT to define who aie fellow-seivants and who ,iie not fellow-servants, 
and to proliibit contracts between emp!o\or aji<l em]doye<'s, basiM] n[)oTi contin¬ 
gency of tlie injury or deatli of the emplovees. limiting the liability of the 
employer for damages. 

“ 'bKOTiuN 1. //c it ciuwtcd hi/ Jhe tiyiKlafiin’ <>/ //,e Sfat<> of 7V.ra.s, That all 
pi*isons engaged in Ibe service of any inilioad eorjioration, foreign or <lomestie. 
doing business in this tState, or in tlu' s<'r\iee of a receiv<-r, manager, or any per- 
.son eontrolhng or operating such eorpoiation. wlio are intrusted hy sueh .mrpora- 
tion, receiver, or per.son in control theieof with tlie aul hority of snperintendenc<‘, 
eontrol. or command of otlier persons in tin' (‘injiloyment of such eor]K)ration. or 
receiver, manager, or person in ■ ontvol of sueh corporation, or witli tlie authority 
to direct any other employee in the perfoniianco of the duty of smdi employee, 
are vice-pnneipals of sueh eorj)orati<»n. receiver, managiT, or pi'i'son eontrollmg 
the same, and are imt fellow-servants of sueli t;niploye<'. 

Sr.c. '2. That all persons wlio are engaged in the common sm’vice of such rail- 
ro el corporation, receiver, manager, or per.MUi in control thereof, ami who, while; 
soemployi'd, are in the saim; grade; e)f employment and are working together at tlie 
same time and place, and toacemniioii ]mri)ose, iimtheT eif such persons being 
intrusted by such corporation, receiver, manageu', or pei'seni in cemtrol tlie'reiof willi 
anysuperiiit('ndemceorcontre d oven-their fedlow-e'iiiployees, or with the authority to 
eliiect any other emideeyce in the ]KTfonuaii< (' of any eluty e)f sueh eunploye'e, are 
fellow-servants with each otlier: 7Vor/(/e</. That neghing herein eoiitaine'd shall 
he so construed as to mak<; employee.s of siieli I'orporation, receiver, maiiagiT, or 
pel son in control theieof fellow-servants with <ith<T employees engaged in any 
other department or .service of such lorpoiuiion, leeeiver, manager, or person in 
control thereof. Employees who do not eoim'within the provisions of this .sec¬ 
tion shall not be consideied follow-.servants.' ((ti'U. Laws, bSOd, p. 1;30.) 

“It will bo observed that thi‘ caption of tlie act di'clares its purposi; to be • to 
ilefine who are fellow-servants and wlio aie not fellow-servants,’ and that s(;ctiaii 
2 completely accomplishes such ixirposo liy first deHiniig wlio are fellow-sm'vaiits, 
and then declaring that' employees wlio do not come within the provisions of this 
section shall not be considered fellow-servant.s.’ This section divides all employee.s 
into fellow-servants and nonfellow-s(>rvants. and gives tbo distinctive character¬ 
istics of tlie former, but not of the latti*r. d’hc purpose of the statute was accom¬ 
plished by limiting and definitely determining tlu' em])loy('es who should there¬ 
after bo classed as fellow-servant s, for wlio.se negligence the employer should not 
be responsible to anotlier fellow-servant; and it was unnecehsary to deal furtlier 
with such employees as did not come within this statutory definition of follow- 
servants, for the emijloyer would be responsible for their negligence whether they 
bo termed agents, vice-priucipals, or otluu'wise. 

“The distinctive characteristics prescribed by the statute as essential to be 
found concurring and common to two or more employees in order to constitute 
them fellow-servants are: First, they must be ‘ engaged in the common service.’ 
As hero used, ‘ service ’ moans the thing or work being performed for the employer 
;!t the time of the accident, and out of which it grew, and ‘ common ’ mean.s that 
wbicli pertains (‘<iually to the eiufdoyees sought to be held fellow-servants; and, 
t borefore, • common service ’ means the particular thing or work being performed 
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for tlio employer at the time of the accident, and out of which it grew, jointly, 
by th(^ employees sought to be held fellow-servants. 

'■The members of a crew running a train, though each be in the performance 
of different acts in reference thereto, are all ‘ engaged in the eommoii service,' 
for they are jointly perffn-ming tlio tiling or work of managing the train for the 
einjiloyer: but th(‘y would not be ‘ engaged in the (*0111111011 service ’ with the mem¬ 
bers of a crew running another train for the employer over the same road, for one 
CK'w would be jointly performing tlie thing or work of managing one train, whih‘ 
the other wouUl l)e jointly performing the thing or work of managing the other 
tram. W(‘ therefore conclude that the engineer and switchman were ‘ engaged 
in tlu' common service.’ 

“^('cond. They must be'iii tlu^ same grade of employment.' * Grade’means 
th(M*ank of relative nositions occupied by the (“inployees wlnle ‘ engaged in tlie 
c-onimon service.’ This definition, nowever, gives us no certain means of deter¬ 
mining wludher giv(‘n (‘inployees are in the sam<‘or diffimmt grades, for it fur¬ 
nishes no test by wiiich tlieir respectivt^ ranks or ri'lative ]K)sitions *in the 
common service'' can be' asce'vtained. In tlu; absence! eif a statutory test, the grade 
wonlel have depende'el upon the test winch might have be'e'ii adeepted by the (Muirts, 
sucli as autbeerity one! over the either, order of preimotmn, skill in the se'rvice, 
e’onipe'nsation re'ce'ivi'd, ct(!. Weareieif the opinion that The! le'gislatnre* anticipate*d 
and se'ttled thi.s difficulty in the constinction of the* word ‘ grade!' by thonso of the 
clause! * m‘ith«‘i‘eif such persems being intrusted * * * with any superintend¬ 
ence! eir ceintrol over th(!ir fellow-eMupleiyees,' etc., as (‘xplanateery of what was 
meant by the! clause ‘ in tlie same graele; ’ tliu.s adeipting the most natural test of 
grade) in the constnie-tion eif the .statute, authority one over the other while 
‘ engage-el in the coinmem service.’ Probably the* most seriems difficulty in arriving 
at the ceinchisiem that one! clause was intended as ine'rely e'xplanatory of the* otliea* 
is the fact that the explanatory clause! deies not ininieeliately folleiw the ejue it 
explains: but this eibjectiem is re'iiieivi'd wlien we consider lliat in the original 
se'ction, as enae*.t<*d in liSOl, the (pialifying clause* immeeliately folletws the words 
• same grade,’ and was evidently intendeel to explain their m(.*aning. Since the 
engineer had no authority or conlred eever the switchman, and vice! vi'rsa, while 
‘ engaged in the common se^rvice.’ we conclude that they we!re‘ * in tlie .same grade 
of empleiyment.’ 

“ Tlnrei. They must he * working teigether at the same time anel phice.' While* 
‘at’ indicates lu'arue'ss in time! and place,it doe*s not demand an exae*! c'lmcidene-e 
as to eitlmr. but einly that it shall be! sufficiently so to afford the einployetsa 
reasonable! opportunity of obse'rving the conduct of each e)thci, with a view e)f 
guarding themse'lves against injury therefrenn. Wo are! of the eijnnion that the 
engineer anel swite-hman were working teigetlier at the same! tune' and place at 
the tune of the accielciit. 

“Fourth. They must he weirkiiig * to a (‘eminion pm pose.’ By this is nieaiiu 
that the acts reepiiie'el of e'lich in tlie pe'rlornuinco e)f ]us duties at the time of the* 
accident must be in thee fuvtlu'ranco e>t ‘tlie common .seirvice*.' We are eif the 
opinion that tlu! engineer in m.inaging the engine and the switchman in perfeirm- 
ing his duties, Ixith having in vieiw tln! switclimg of tlie cars, were weirking te> a 
‘ ceniinion jairpose.’ Wlu'ii these 4 distinguishing charae-teristics are found con¬ 
curring and Common to 2 or more- employees they must bo held fellow-servants 
under the statute; otherwise, not. 

“ It is urged that the pn-viso adds, as another distinguishing characteristu’.that 
they must be in tin* saiiu! dejiartinent. A proviso may be inserti'd for the purpose 
either of adding something to, or of insuring a certain construction of, the prececl- 
ing language of tlio statute. Tins proviso bears upon its face unmistakable evi¬ 
dence of having bc(*n ins(‘rted lor tlie la1t(*r imrjiose. Itsays: ‘iVocnied,Nothing 
herein contained sliall be so con.strued as to mak(! employees * * * fellow-serv¬ 
ants with other en)ploye(*s engaged in any other (lenartnu'nt or service’ . . . , 

and to complete the nlea we may add the words ‘ tnan the common service' above 
specified. The words ‘ department or service,’ as here used, merely means a sub¬ 
division of business, jis running a train, clearing away a wreck, repairing a track, 
etc., and if emi>loyees are, at the time of the accident, engaged in the same sub¬ 
division of business, thoy are also ‘ engaged in the common service,' as we have 
hereinbefore construed that term. In other words, the provi.so was merely 
intended to insure the strict construction above given by ns to the words * (!ngaged 
in the common service.’ In so far us section 1 of the act bears upon the (pies- 
tion of ‘ wlio are fellow-sci vants and who are not fellow-servants,’ wo can not see 
that it adds anything to st'ction 2. It merely selects a certain class of employees 
who are nonfellow-servaiits under the tenus of s(*ctioii 2 and declares they are 
vice-principals. It results that we must answer the question certified in the 
affirmative.” 
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[From li I- No 11, .fiuiiiHr\, ) 

Missouri, Kansas and Texas Ry. Co. r. IfA^NUJ. II Soniliwostmi Reporter, 
pu^(* 11)0.—Action was brought in the di.strict court of Clay (’onniy. Tox.. by 
Winiani Hannig against the abovc-iianicd railway c»)inpany to rcco\cr ilaniagcs 
for injuries receivc'd while in the employ ot .said compaii> as a section liand. 
Hannig recovered a verdict and the railway company appcah d ihe ca.s4* to tlie 
court of civil appeals of the State, wlncli rendered its derision May lHi)7,uinl 
aflirme<l the judgment of the lower court. 

The title ot chapter Dl, actsot 18l)-) (twenty-tlnrd h'gi.slatnre). page 1“J0, K'ads as 
follows: 

“An act to d(‘fine who are fellow-servants and who aie imt fellow-servants, and 
to prohibit contracts between employer and einidoyees based upon th(^ contin¬ 
gency of the injury or death of theeiu]>loyees. limiting the liability of jli<'employer 
for damages.” 

The tir.M and second .sections of the act <lefiiic wlm arc and who ai e not fellow- 
servant.s. and tlie third section reads as follows 

“Sec. d. No contract mad(‘ between tlu' emplo>(T and emjdoyee, based n])on 
thocontingimcy of death or injury of the employee, limiting' tlie liability of the 
employiT und(T this act or fixing damages t(» be ri'eovered, shall be valid and 
binding.” 

Thiflca.se depended ujion the al)ov(‘-ineutioned aet. and one of the assignments 
of error made by tin* i ail way company in its appeal was that tlu^ act slionld have 
been declared unconstitntional under the provisions of .section of Article HI 
the Constitution of Texas, which reads as follows. 

“Sec. -to No bill (except general aiiproiiriatioii bills, which may I'lnlmu'c the 
various subjects and account.s for and on account ot which moneys aie appropn 
ated) .shall contain more than one sulgeet, winch shall lie (‘xpressed in its title. 
Biitif any subject sliall be (*nibraccd in an act which shall not be expressed in 
the title, such act shall be void only as to so much tlien'of as shall not be >.o 
exjiressed.*’ 

The court of civil appeals in atiirminii the decision of the lowiu’ court overruled 
the point made as above and iised the following language (“oncerning it in its 
opinion, which was delivered by Clmd’ Justice Tariton. 

“The act of the twenty-third Icgislatme (ji. I'2()),kn(twn astlu* ‘ fcllow-servanls 
let,’is not unconstitutional on the ground tiiat it lunbraces more than one siih- 
jo<-t, both being expressed in the title. Tlie prohibition refern'd to in the caption 
[title] and owered by th«‘ third section of the act does not constitute a dilTcri nt 
subject, but IS merely auxiliary to tla^ mam piirpo.si* of the act authorizing a 
recovery by employees wln n mjnied by the mastiTs negligence. In otlim- word.s, 
the prohihition referred to in the title and in section J of the act is but one phase 
of the subject (‘xju-essed in tin* title.” 

[From B l> No Jt,. Ma\. IS'W) 

Keatlky V. IiJJN'ois Ckntrai. R. H. Co., 7:3 Northwestern Reporter, page 
540.—This action w.i,^ brought iii the district court ot Duhu<iue (^mnty, Iowa, bv 
the administrator ot Robert Keatlcy. di'ceascd. to nsioviu’ damages for his death 
from the railroad company above named. Robert Ki'atley was a member of a 
“stone gang" emnloyed by the company in building a retaining wjill near oim 
end of an iron bridge which was being built at the same tinu^ by an “ iron gang" 
employed by the company. Trains were allowed to run over this bridge, although 
not fully completed, and the foreman of the “iron gang" had control over the 
speed of the trains, and signaled them at what Hjieed to go upon and over the 
bridge. At the time of tlie accident a freight tram came upon the bridge, and 
theengine and ten cars pa.ssed over it. Tlie next two cars were derailed, but 
pas.sed over the bridge on the ties, and as they came opposite a derrick platform, 
wlieretho dt'ceased was engaged, one of them rolled oft the trestle and, falling on 
.said platform, killed the deceased. Tlie bridge went down with the remainder of 
the train. If wa.s alleged by the plaintiff that this accident wa.s cau.sed by the 
negligenceof the foreman of the “ iron gang" in allowing the train to go upon 
the bridge at to) great a rate of .speed. A judgment was rendered for the plain¬ 
tiff, and the defendant company appealed the case to the supreme court of the 
State, which reinleredits decision October 18, 1897, and affirmed tin* judgment of 
the lower court. 

From the opinion of the court, which was delivered by Chief Justice Kiane, 
the following, showing the main points of the decision, is emoted. 

“This is the second appeal in this case. The opinion in the former hearing will 
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be found in N. W., .1(30. Much is said in argument by tht‘ appellant to the effect 
that this boy, Kolieit Keatley, and liis stone gang and the iron gang were fellow- 
servants, and that, in tht^ absence of the statute (se(^ b{07 of the Code of 1878), 
there could be no liability under the established facts. It is then insisted that the 
facts do not bring the case within tin* provisions of the statute. Appellant’s con¬ 
tention is that the negligence of the foreman of the iron gang was not the negli¬ 
gence of one engaged in the o[)oration of the road, within the moaning of the 
statute, and that decedent was not injured by reason of the negligent operation 
of the road. On the former appeal this language was used in the opinion: ‘Ap¬ 
plying tlie fa(‘ts attending the cmiiloyment of the deceased to tli<‘ statute, we think 
that if he was not out of the line of his duty in standing on the derrick platform, 
and the lunployees of the defendant negligently ran the l.rain at a dangerous rate 
of speed, upon an unfinislu'd and ins(‘cnre and unsafe bridge, by reason of whiidi 
the (airs left the tiau^k and caused the death 4)f tlie dc'ceased, he was within tin.* 
statute, and a right of action accrued.’ Counsel now insists that plaintiff can not 
recovatr unless it appears that the injury complained ot was caused i)y or through 
the negligence of the <‘mploye(‘s who wore running or operating tin* train, and, iis 
the trial (“ourt instructed the jury that .said (‘iiiployt'es were not negligent, then* 
can be no recovt'ry under the statute. The language of the fonucu- opinion is to 
be constnusl with refereiiei^ to what was said lietoie tin* couit and the issue.s as 
then made. It was then said that no (duirge of iiegligenci* on the part of employ¬ 
ees for falling to put out a llagoroth(*r sign to stop the tram was made in the peti¬ 
tion. The ease is now before us on allegations of neghgcaici* not made before; 
and. in view of this .situation, then* is nothing in tin* foriiKa* opinion justifying the 
claim counsel now makes for it as a])])licabl(‘ to tlu^ facts now before u.s. The 
statute of 1878 (Code, sec. 18i)7) is as follows: ' Every corporation operating a rail¬ 
way sliall be habh^ for all damages sustained by any person, incliuling employees 
of such corporation, in consequent* of the neglect of agents, or by any misman¬ 
agement of tlieengin(‘«‘rs or other employees of the corpoi-atioii.aiidin conse(pience 
of the willful wrongs, whether of coininission or omission, of such agents. (*ngi- 
neers, or oilier em^iloycH's, when such wioiigs are in any manni'r connected with 
the us(* and operation of any railway on or about wliicli tlii'y shall lie em])loyetl, 
and no eontract which re.stncts such liability shall be l(*gal or binding.” 

“ On the former appeal we lield that tlioi'inploymentof the decedent placed him 
within tlie protection of thisstatiite. (Keatley r. llailroad('o.. supra.) Upon the 
record now Indore us, the facts touching his employment ar(^ tlu* .same as they 
appeared unon tlie foniu*! trial. We disco\er no reason for not adlu*rmg to our 
former holding in tliat respect. 

“ In d(‘t(‘rminiiig whether tin* accid(*ni resulted from the iiegligont operation of 
the train, it is not neeessary, as counsel argue, that sucli negligeneu must be the 
act or failure to act of employees wlio are actually on tlu* train. A train may be 
controlled by tliose upon it, or it may bo controlled by one not on it, by signals 
given to tho.se operating the train. It can make no difference, as to the right ot 
recovi'i-y, wheth(*r the negligence, if any, which result(*d in causing the accident 
was the act or failure to act of one of tlui trainmen, or of some oth(*r man in the 
defendant s mnploy, and who was cliarged with the duty of controlling the move¬ 
ments of the tram hyflag .signal or otherwise. The foreman of the iron gang liad 
control over tlie speed of trains across this bridge, and if he failed to signal the 
engineer of tlie tram, and aft a n'sult it moved across tlie bridge at a dangerous 
rate of speed, thereby killing the decedent, the negligence was that of uno cliarged 
with responsibility with resp(‘ct to the movement of the train. Suppose this fore¬ 
man of the iron gang had signaled tlu* <*ngineer to go slow across the hriilge, and 
th(^ engineer disolieyed tlu^ signal, would anyone (pu'stion the liability of the com¬ 
pany if sucli disobedi(‘nc(^ resulted in Keatley*s death? Surely not. There can lx* 
no (ioubt, then, of liability when another (‘iiiployee (foreman of the iron gang), 
who is charged with a <luty with reference to the moving train, fails to perform 
it. and as a re.sult a man is killed. (Pierce?’. Railway Co , 78 Iowa, 140; 84 N. W., 
788: Doyle v. Railway Co., 77 Iowa, (508; A'l N. W.. .5.85.) Counsel is in error when 
he .says: ‘ In tlie case at bar then^ was no negligence in the operation of the rail¬ 
road by any one engaged in its operation.’ The foreman of the iron gang, wlule 
not an operative upon the train, engaged in the physical labor of controlling its 
movements, was at the bridge, furnished with a slow flag, charged with tlie con¬ 
trol of the operation of the tram over that uncompleted .structure, and to that 
extent it was his duty to control tlie operation of the train, by giving the propel 
signal to slow up the train in case the condition of the bridgi^ required it. If lu* 
neglected that duty, ho neglected a duty touching the ojieration of the road, 
because, so far a.s the duty (‘iijoined ujion him to signal the train was concerned, 
he wa.sasmucli engage<l m (qierating the road, within the meaning of the statute, 
as the ^gmeer on the train.” 
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[l-niiii It I. No 1.’. ScptcmlRT. ] 

Lan r. CJiK'ACio. iliiAv'vuKia-: anu ISt. PyVUL Ky. Co., C9 Northwestern 
Reporter, page U97.—Suit was lironglit in the stiperior eourtof Milw'aiikeoConiity, 
Wis., ]>y Alice Ean, executrix (>1 (h'orge Ean, deceased, against the railway com¬ 
pany above named, to recover damages tor the death of the .said George Ean, 
alleged to have been caused by the negligence of the employees of said company 
while he was in its employ. Tlie idaintiti s complaint stated in .substaiu'c that 
wlien the accident occurred tlu'dec<‘jused was at work in the company’.s freight 
house as a freight handler. He; was oideied to hel|) movi* a car, and w’<*nt 
betwet'ii the cais. uncoupled tin* one to bo moved, ami, w’itli tlie aid of one of his 
associates, commeiua'd pushing it to its destination, wdien. wntliout any wairning 
of any kind, an engine with cais attached came along and struck the string of 
cars from winch lie liad just umaniidcd tlic <‘ar to he jiuslitsl aw’ay and forced 
sail) cars upon and over him, crushing his arm and ic'g and .sid<‘, causing injury 
from whicli he died 5 days thtu'eafter. The detendaiil company (lemurri'd to tlie 
complaint, alh’ging that the facts ahovi- stated did not coiistitnto a eaus<‘ of 
action, and th<‘ superior court sustained said demiirror, dismissed tlio complaint, 
and I'lilered pidgment for the defendant. The plaintitf tla n apiiealed the casi' to 
the supreme court of the State, wlncli leudered its decision .Tanuary Pi, ami 
atliniied the decision ot the lower court. Saiddecision was made, liowever, upon 
a technicality, bast'd n]ion tin* ft>rm of the jdaintitf's complaint, and in the course 
of tho same the supreme court decided tliat two parthmlar statutes, thi' applica¬ 
bility <if which to tin* case was denied by tlu' supt*rior court, did apply. 

('hapteriiO, acts of omi of th<‘ statutes above' nderred to, insofar as it 
applies to this case, is (piotcd below: 

•• Six'i’ioN I. Every railroad or railway eompany oiierating any railn^ador rail¬ 
way the line of which shall he in wliole or in part within this State shall be liable 
for all damages sustained within tliis State by any eiuployiM'of such company, 
without contributory negligeiici on liispari; * * second, or while any such 

employi'o is so engaged in operating, running, riding uiioii, or switching passen¬ 
ger or fieiglit or ol lu-r tiains. engim s, or < ais, and wliife engaged in the jierform- 
ance or his duty a.^ such emplovee. and wliicli sncli inpiry shall lia\ o beiui caused 
by the carelessness or negligence ot any other (‘inployec, officer, or agent of such 
( oiiipaiiy 111 the discliarge ot. or for lailui e to discliargi', his dutii’s as such.’* 

Till' oiniiion of the suiiremo court was deliviTcd by Judge Marsliall, and in tho 
o-’vtof tho same winch is givaui hclnw tlie other statute, above referred to, is 
(ptoted. ^J'lie following is (pioted from sanl (tjaiiion: 

’• It does not appi’ar upon what grouml tho learned judge of tlie superior court 
sustained tlio demurrer, but from tho liriefs of conn.sel we assume tliat his decision 
was based upon tlie grouml, among others, that the d* ■ceased was not an employee 
entitled to tlie benefits of chapter laws ot That act received considera¬ 

tion in Smith r. Railway Oo ,‘M \Vis...50:>; G-> N. W.. ly:i (see Bulletin of the Depart- 
mentof Lahoi.No. 4.i>. TIG), ami no reason ajipeais to change in any way the 
conclu.^ioii tlieic reached. It was then' said, in effoct. in reganl to that part of 
the act applicable to this (piestion, tliat • tho legi.slative idea plainly was to give a 
riglit of action to employees engag’d in operating and nioMiig trains, engines, 
and oars wliile actually so cngagcil, ami the words used to exjiress such idea are 
too plain to leave room for resort to tlie rules for judicial constluction to deter¬ 
mine their meaning.' Tho test in any case is. Was tho jxt.mhi injured employed 
ill one of the iiranclies of the railway service covered by tlio act at the time of tlio 
injury? If so, lie is entitled to its bcii'dits, whether sucli service was the piincipal 
kind of work to be perfoniu'd by liim under his contract of eiiiployiiient or a 
mere incident to liis general duties. As in a case where an employei* is injured 
by tlie negligence ol another who.se general mnployment is that of a vice-|)rinci- 
pal, and such other is temiiorarily doing the work of an employee, the right of 
the injured parly is governed by the natuie nf the sei vice in whicli such other is 
engaged at the iimi' of such injury: so here, whether thi' deceas<*d, had ho lived, 
would have hi'cii entitled to the benefits of the act in (piestion depends wholly 
upon whetlim’ lie was doing the kind of seivice specified in the act at the time of 
the injury. If he was, whether such service reijuired him toassistin running the 
car a distance of three car lengths or a greater distance, or wliother by the power 
ot a locomotive or by some otlier means, makes nodilfeieme. While actually 
engaged in moving the car ho was witliin the extraordinary perils which tho act 
was designed to protect omployee.s against. Tlie conclnsion of the trial court to 
tlie contrary can not lx* sustained. 

“It was further held that <‘ven it the deceased would have been entitled to 
recoverof tho defendant had lie lived, section 42.'),'), Revised Statutes, has no appli¬ 
cation to sucliacase. lieiieeiio cause ofactioiiis stated in tlie complaint in favor of 
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the plaintiff. (Jk-aily the light uf action in I’avor ul’ the (leceased was lost by his 
death, and as tln'i e is no statute ^^iving a right of action to tlie personal representa¬ 
tives, except section 4:255, RevisiMl Statutes, unless that applies the complaint is 
fatally defective. Such section is as follows. ‘Whenever the death of a person 
shall be caused by a wrongful act. neglect, or default, and the act, neglect, or 
default is .such as would, if «h-ath had not (‘usu(*d, have entith'd the party injured 
to maintain an action and rc^cover damages in resjiect ther(M)f, then and in every 
such case the p(‘rson who, or the corporation which, would have been liable if 
death had not ensued shall be liable to an action for damage's, notwithstanding 
the death of the person injured,’ etc. It will be obMuwed that the statute says 
that ‘in every such ca.se the person who, or the corporation wliic-li, would have 
been liable if death had not ensued shall be liable to an action for damage.s, not- 
with.standing the d(*ath of tlu^ p«‘rsou injured.’ To be sure, the ruh' of strict con¬ 
struction should apply, as tlu' act is in d(*rogation of common law, if the language 
is open to conslruction; but in our pidgment it is not. Tlien^ is nothing either 
in thetermsorthespintof the act from which the coiirtcan.say the h'gislative idea 
was to confine its effect to right of action in favor of injunsl pi'rsons as the law 
existed on the subject at the tiiiK' section 4‘k55 was passed. On the contrary, it is 
too plain to be open to sotious discussion that the legi.slative intent was to give a 
right of action to tln^ personal represc'iitatives of a deei‘as<‘d person in all cases 
where such person would be entitled to recover damages for his injury if death 
had not ensued. Whihr it is tlio duty of the courts to resolve rea.so*nahle doubts 
in favor of the restrictive (dfeetoC an act that is iii derogation uf the common law, 
itwould be going beyond pnlicial functions to put restrictive wordsinto «i law by 
judicial construction. \V’(* hold that .section 4255 applies to this case, and that the 
ruling of the trial couit to tlu' contrary can not bo sustained.” 

I Krciiii 1? I, N.. l.{. XovctnlMT. 1W7.] 

Andrews r. CiitcAdo, Milwaukee and 8t. Paul liv. Co., 7! Northwestern 
Reporter, page 572.—This action ^vas bronglit iii tlie eircuit court of Iowa County, 
Wis., under chapter 22(». law.s (»f ISii:!, by James Andrews, an employee of the 
above-named railroad conniany, to rirover damages for an injury sustained by 
him, while in the liiK' of his duty, in eon.setpience of the alleged negligence of the 
foreman of the day switching civw, om; Roach, by rea.son of which the plaintiff's 
left hand was crushed and it became iiect'.ssary to amputate his arm above the 
wrist. The complaint cliaiged. as tlu^ cause of tbe injury, negligence on the part 
of the plaintiff’s fellow-servants, and in particular of Roach, for failing to follow 
the rules and custom governing switching in tin' yard, and that such negligenc(> 
was the proximate cause of the plaintiffs injury, and ass(‘rted that the plaintiff 
was free from contnbutoi y negligence. Judgment was rendered for the plaintiff, 
and the railroad company appealed the case to the supreme court of the State, 
which rimdered its decision May 21. lf:<07,and iev<‘rse<l the judgment of the lower 
court. 

Chapter 220, Laws of 181)8, aixtve referred to, in so far as it relates to this deci¬ 
sion, reads as follows: 

“Section I. Every railroad or railway comjiaiiy operating any railroad or rail¬ 
way the line uf which shall bo in wholr or in ]>ai t within this State shall bo lia¬ 
ble for all damages sustained within this Static by any employee of such company 
without contributory negligmicc on Ins part; ^ * and which injury shall 

have been caused by the carelessness or neglig(‘nc<* of any other employee, officer, 
or agent of such company in the ili.scliarge of, or for failure to di.scharge, his 
duties as such.” 

The defendant had asked that tlu^ following (piestions be severally submitted 
to thejury !'.s a part of the special verdict, but they were rejected, namely: (5) 
“Ought a man of ordinary intelligent! and prudence, engaged in the business 
then followed by said Roach, to have reasonably expected, under the attending 
circumstances, that such violations of said custom at the tune and place in ques¬ 
tion would result in a bodily injury of some kind to the plaintiff'? ’ (7) “At the 
time the plaintiff was injured liad it, for a great many years, been tlie uniform 
custom of all helpers in switching crews in the defendant’,s yard at Madison, who 
have gone between c.irs to e<jui)le them, to come out again immediately, if they 
failed to make the coupling the first time, and look for coming cars? ” 

The opinion of the supreme court was delivered by Judge Piiiney, and the fol¬ 
lowing IS quoted therefrom: 

“ The question presented by the special verdict is whether it is fairly and sub¬ 
stantially found ])y it that the negligence of Roach, the foreman of the .switching 
crew, imputable to the defendant.was the proximate causeof the plaintiff's injury. 
Unless this appears from the verdict no judgment could be given on it, and a new 
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trial would become noce.sfiary. It is fontul ■ that the plaintiff's huml was ernshefl 
by reason ot. and as the direct consequenee of, the iiejfli^^enee of Roach; ’ that 
^ to say, that the plain tiff's iniury was the natural (*onse(|nonce of the iio|rlii;enceof 
Roach, the foreman, ami without tlie intervention of anv indepcnubuit aj^ency or 
‘^‘^us^ t<‘rwhic*h the defendant was not responsibh' Was it necessary that it 
should also appear from tlie verdict not only that the plaintiff's injury was the 
(lirei't but the probable result as well of the defendant's nogli^ence'j' The real 
testof the defendant's liability for the plaintiff's injury is whether theni'gligencoof 
Its foreman was the proximate cause of the accident ‘ The negligence is not the 
proximate cause of the accident unless, under all circumstances, the accident 
might have Is'en reasonably fore.seeii hy a man of ordinary intellig«*n(M) and 
prudence. It is imt enough to prove* that the accnh'Ut was the natural cons<*- 
quenceot the negligence. It must also have he m the probable eonsecpionee.' 
(Block w Railway Ot)..Hh Wis., ;37H: fU N. W.. UOI.) Tins subject underW('nt a 
careful consideration in Atkinson c. Transportation Co. ((10 Wis. 141, 150-150; (8 
N. W., 704.) It was there held • tliat gemu'ally, in order to wan ant u finding that 
negligence, or an act not amonnting to wanton wrong, is the pro.ximate cause of 
the injury, it must app(‘ar that the injury was the n.itural and jirohahh* conse¬ 
quence ot the negligence or wrongful act, and that it ought to have been foreseen 
in the light of the attending circumstanc(‘s."’ 

Here the court quotes to practically the same elb'ct as tin* above* from other 
cases, and then continues as follows: 

‘ ‘ Tliese remarks are strictly ap\>li<“able to thepre.sent case, and sljowthat the* fifth 
qiie.stion the defendant asked to have sul)mitte4l to the jnrv wa.s imprttperly 
retu.sc'd. 

“The evidence of six of the deb'ndant's witnesses was .such as to ])roperly 
re<iuire defendant s seventh ipiestion to ho submitted to tin* lury. It related 
entirely to the custom and duty of helpers, and had a material hearing upon the 
question whi'ther the ]»lamtiff. m the course he ])ursued in r(‘maming between 
the cars, endeavonug a second tinn* to couple them on turning tlie link when they 
were coming togidher again, was guilty of negligence which materially contrib¬ 
uted to his injury. Wi* tliink the defendant was entitled to an answer to this 
question, and that it was error lo ri'in.so to submit it. 

“ Tliere is notlnng ui eliapter :22(), Laws, 1H93, which to onr minds indicates that 
it was intended to oxclnde from a ease within its provisions all <ineslion as to the 
.issnmption of tin* risks or perils naturally and usually incident to tlie plaintiff’s 
employment as a railway operativi*. It wa.s not the design of the act to make the 
railroad company an insurer again.st injnn(*s thus received by tlie plaintiff. 
Then^ is no <{nestion iii the case as to the assumption hy the plaintiff of any 
unusual or extraordinary nsk. 

“ The contention that under chajder 22(1, Laws of contributory negligence 
on the part of the plaintiff was required to he pleaded as a defense, is not main¬ 
tainable. The defens«* of contributory neghgetice arises out of the facts and cir¬ 
cumstances of the alleged injury. B('for(i tlie statute it was not necessary that 
it should be plead(*d It was not w'ithiu the plan or])ur])os<Mjf thtf statute to make 
any change in the law of pleading. Tin* statut(^ rehdes only to ipiestions of lia¬ 
bility. The defense of contributory negligence would be sustained to an action 
under tins statute bad it been silent on the sul)ject. The mere fact that the 
words ‘wdthont contributory negligence on Ins part’are in the act, when the 
courts would hav<* su^iolied them if omitted, can not operat<' either to cliang<^ the 
rule of pleading or eviaence. The judgim'Ut of tin* circuit court is reversed, and 
the cause is remanded for further proceedings acconling to law.’’ 

[Fmtn H L N«> l.s, Sei>t«-inl>er. IVW ] 

PiTTSRPRo, Cincinnati, Chicaoo and St. Louis Raiuw'ay Co. v. Montoomkry. 
4ft Northeastern Reporter, page 582.—Action was brought in the circuit court of 
Cass County, Ind., hy William J. Montgonu^ry against the al)ove-naim*d railroad 
company to recover damage.s for personal injuries due to the negligence of said 
company and sustained by him while in its employ. A judgment was rendered 
for Montgomery, and the defendant company appealed the case to the .supreme 
court of the State, wdiich rendered its decision Fefiruary 19,1898, and affirmed the 
judgment of the lower court. 

The opinion of the supreme court was delivered hy Judge McCabe, and the facts 
in the case and the reasons for the decision are sufficiently shown in the following 
(piotation therefrom: 

“ The only objection urged to the complaint is that it .shows that the plaintiff 
fMontgiimeVy') was a freight brakeman in the defendant's [above-named railroad 
company] service on its railroad, and that it was the negligence of the engineer 
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of the train on which ho was sorvin^^ that caused his injury, and tluit. under the 
fellow-servant rule, there was no liability. The injury ocimired '/u July 1, 181)3. 
after the act approved March 4. 1803, took effect, touchinj^ the liabilitv of rail¬ 
roads, coniinonly calledtlie ‘ Employers’ liabilitv act.’ Acts 1803, p 204; v. St., 
1804, 7083-7087 (Honn.T's R(;v. St., 1807, r>20r)-r)200v). 

“Appellants [ahov(!'nained railroad company | learned counsel contend tliat it is 
setti»!d law that the employer is not liable to an (‘mployee for injuries can.s(Ml l>y the 
negligence of a coemployee in the same gem'ral stu’vice, unless the employ(‘r was 
guilty of some negligen(;e in employing the .servant with knowledge of his negli¬ 
gent liabits or incompetency, or retained him aftei’ knowledge of such negligence 
or lack of skill. Then* is no .showing of any such negligence on the part of the 
appellant. a.s employer, in the complaint. Appellee* [Montgomery] concede.s this 
to be the common-law rule, and that it prevailed in this State prior to the enact¬ 
ment above mentioned. Indeed, it is conceded by tlie appellee that his com])laint 
depends upon that act tor its sutticiency in its facts to constitute a (;auseof a(;tion, 
ami is founded thereon. 

“ Itis first contended by tlie appellant that the act <loes not change the common- 
law rule, and it would seem to follow, if that is true, that the complaint is clearly 
bad. The first seidion provides: • That every railroad or other corporation, except 
municinal. op(*rating in tins Stnte, .shall be liable in damages for personal in.piry 
suffered by any employee while in its .service, the employee so injured being in the 
<*xerci.soof duo care and diligence, in the following ca.ses.’ Tli(*u follow four sub¬ 
divisions, specifying tli(^ cases in which liability is to attach, the fourth of which, 
and the one on which this action is founded, rea<ls thus: ‘ Where siK-h in.piry was 
caused hy the negligence of any ]>erson in tlie service of such cm noration who 
has charge of any signal, telegraph office, switch yard, shop, roundliouse, loco¬ 
motive engim*. or train ujion a railway, or where such injury was (paused by the 
negligent* of any pi'rson, coem]»loyee. or fellow-servant engaged in the same 
common service in any of the several departments of the service of any such ci'r- 
poration, the said person, eoomployee, or fellow-servant, at the time a<-1ing in the 
place and performing tho duty of tluM-orpoiation in that behalf, and thepi'ison 
so injured, obeying or eoiiforming to the order of some supi-rior at the time of 
sucii injury, liaving authority to direct: but nothing herein shall be construed to 
abridge the liability of tliecoi poration under existing laws.' Appellant's h'arned 
counsel say: ‘ The complaint hu^ks two all(*gations to make it g(jo(l under this pi o- 
vision, (1) That the engineer at the time was acting in the plaint and performing 
the duty of the corporation in that behalf; and (2) that appellee was obeying or 
conforming to the or(l(‘r of some sui>erior at the time of such injury, liaving 
authority to direct It was not alleged that the engineer was acting in the place 
or performing the duty of the master, or that appellee was acting in obedience to 
a superior,’etc. 

“This language, bigether with other parts of appellant’s brief, indicates that 
appellant's learned c<)unsel con.strne the language of the statute above cpioled as 
conveying the meaning tliat the right to recover against an employer for the neg¬ 
ligence of a coemployee <n' fellow-servant rests upon the condition that such neg¬ 
ligent coeinployee was at the time acting in the place and performing the duty 
that the master or employer owed to his or its .servants or employi^es giuierally. 
and yet they do not say so in so many words. The majority of the court are of 
the opinion that the decision of that (juestion is not necessary to the decision of 
this case. They hold that the only \)art ot the fourth subdivision of said .section 
wliicb is noi^essary to be considerist in determining the sufficienc^y of the (Mimjilanit 
is the following: ‘ Wh(*re siub injury was caused by the negligence of any per.son 
in tho service of such corjioration who has (barge of any * * * locomotive 
engiiui upon a railway, * * * and the person so injured obeying or (Conform¬ 
ing to the order of some suiierior at the time of such injury having authority to 
direct;' and that hence it was not necessary that the com])laint slionld state that the 
allegtcd negligent engineer, at the time he committed the al]eg(*d negligent injury, 
a.s provided in such concluding clau.se. was acting in the place and performing the 
(luty of the corporation in that behalf, while the writer liereof is of the opinion 
that the whole of the fourth subdivision must stand together, and that the words 
(luoted from the concluding claaso (pialify the liability created in the first clause 
or clauses. But the duty of tho corporation therein mentioned, in the opinion of 
the writer, moans, not the duty it owes to its servants, hut the duty it owes to tlie 
public in carrying on its husiness; and the words, ‘acting in the place of such 
corporation,’ with the other words (pioted, were used to convey the idea tliat, in 
order that the liability m(*ntion<‘d should exist, the negligent per.son, coemployce, 
or fellow-servant must he acting as such employee, in the line of his duty, at the 
time of his negligence. The writer is < if opinion that the comidaint is good under 
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this construction; ami the liolding of the court is that, in order to make the c(un- 
plaint good under the fir>t part of the subdivision quoted, as to tlie point in qiies* 
tion, it is (mly required that it state that tlie engineer, while in the service of 
appellant,in charge of a locomotive engine, m‘gligently injure'd the apjadlee, both 
benig at the time acting in the line of duty as eini)loy(H‘s of the appellant. That 
being so. the averments of the compinint, slniwing, as they do. that at Hartford 
City, Ind., the freight train upon which appellee was brakeman stoppetl to switch 
out loaded cars; that the conductor of said train, luding in t he service of appellant, 
the authority and position of said conductor making it appellee's <luty to obey liis 
f)rders in respect to said train and switching, ordered appelh'e to go b»‘tween said 
cars to make couplings, and wlnle so engaged tin' (‘iigineer in charge of said train, 
also in apiiellant s service and in the line of his duty, without signal, carelessly, 
negligently, and r(‘cklessly reversed said engine andapi»lied full steam, whereupon 
said ears were driven and jammed togi*th(T with buTifie force without iiotn-o to 
appellee, wlierehy apptdlee s entire right hand was caught betwiMUi the ImmpiTs 
and mashed off without any fault on liis part, make tin* eomplaint sufficient, 
under the statute, as to the objt'ctiou thereto urged. 

The next conti'iition agaiii.st tin* suffi<*ieney of tlie eoniidaiiit is that the act is 
nncoiistitutioiial, that bmng confessedly the foundation ot the a<-tion. It is tirst 
contemh'd that it violates ^e( turn lb of article 4 of the State < uiistitution. which 
provides that ‘ every act shall embrace' but one subject and matteis jiropcrly con¬ 
nected tlierewitli. winch subject sliall b<‘ cx])r<‘.ssed in tin* titlce' It is coiit('iidcd 
that th<‘ subject is not expressed in the title, in that the tith' is 'An act ri'gulating 
liability of railroads a.n<l other corjiorations excejit municipal,'while tlie provi¬ 
sions ot the act itsclt aie, as claimed by ajipcllant, to create a liability wliicli up 
to that time had no existence. The precise (pn-stioii here involved was decidi'd 
adversely to appellant's conUmtion on a statute similar to our (*wn, under a con¬ 
stitution an (“xact copy of our <»wn in tins lu'spect, in McAnnicli c. Railroad Co. 
(‘.30 Iowa, We feel content to follow that case without extending this opin¬ 

ion by repealing its reasoning, and accordingly hold that the subject is sufficiently 
expressed in the title. 

“It is next contended tliat the act violates .section ^4 ot article I of the coiisli- 
tntion, providing that ‘ the g(Uieral assembly shall not grant to any citizen or 
cla.ss of citizens juuvileges or immunities which npon the same b'rms shall not 
e«[ually ladoiig to all citizen.s.' Railroad corporations are ])<‘rsons and citizcuis 
Authm the im aniiig of this ])rovision of our lull of nglits and llm e(|uality clausH 
(jf the fourteenth amendment to th(‘ CoiisUtiition of the UnitiMl States. The ine¬ 
quality ('omplamed of is that corpoiations. excejit munieipal, are made liable for 
damages caused to one of tluur servants by tlie m-gligiuice of a <H)employeo or 
fellow-servant without any negligt'iice on the jiart of tlie employer, while other 
employers aie Irtt free from such liability to their emidoyees. Appellant also 
cont(*nds that the art violates tbiM'quality clausi! of the fourteentli amendment 
of the Constitution of the Uniti'd States, demanding for every pm-son the eijual 
protection of the laws. The same provision, (piob'd from the bill of rights in the 
constitution of this State, is found word for word in the lull of rights of the con¬ 
stitution of Iowa. Tlie supreme court of that State, m upholding the employers’ 
liability act of that State, lield that the provi.snui mentioned in the hill of rights 
in the constitution of that Stat<‘ was m elTect the same as tlai e(piality clause of 
the fourteentli amendment to the Federal Constitution, and that the employers’ 
liability aet did not violate either con.stitulion in re.sjiect of e^piality of laws or 
equality of rights, secured by «‘achof said provisions, in Ihickh'wr. Railway (Jo. (64 
Iowa,611,31 N. W., 103). Thatd(‘Ci.sion lests largidy on two dc'cisions made upon 
the subject of the cun.stitutionahty of tin? (imi)loyers’ liability act of Kan.sas and 
that of Iowa in the Supreim? (Jourt of the United States. Mackey had recovered a 
jiulgiiKuit for SI 3,000 damages, against the Missouri Pacific Railway (Jompany, for 
injuries caused by a coemployee of that company, wiiieli, on appeal, w’as affirmed 
by the su]>reme courtof Kansas. From that judgment the company appealed to 
tlie Supreme Court of the Unit(?d States, ou the ground that the Kansas .statute 
violated the fourteenth amendm(*ntto the (Jonstitntion <if the United States. But 
that court affirmed tlie judgment, holding that the act in no way infringed that 
amendment. (Railroad Co.n. Mackey, 137 U. S., 30.'), s Sup. Ct., 1161.) Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Field, speaking for the court, there said: • * * * The company calls the 
attention of the court to the rule of law exempting from liability an employer for 
injuries to employees causisl by the negligence or incompetency of a fellow-servant, 
which prevailed in Kansas and in .s(!V(‘ral other Stat('s previous to the act of 1874, 
unless nehad employed sucli negligent or incomixdi'iit servant without reasonable 
inquiry as to hi.s <pialiftcations, or had retained mm after knowledge of his negli¬ 
gence oriucompetency. The rule of law is conceded when' the person injured and 
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tho ()n*i])y iic|<ligonr,e or incompetoiioy tho ininry ih uro follow-sorv- 

aiitHiii tlu'smiH* (•oiumon«‘mi)loynient,mulaftiiii;un<l(‘r tlio same iiiiim'diato direc¬ 
tion. •“ AsHUinin^ that tins ruh^ would apply to tln^ case presented hut for 

the law ot Kansas of 1874. DieconN'iitioii ol tli<‘company ^ isthatthelaw 
iinpos< s upon 1 , 1 ,ilload compunu's aliahihty not previously existing, in the enforce- 
nientof winch Ihcir propeity may ho taken, and thus authorizes in such cases the 
taking of i»i'op<'rty without due proia'ss of law, in violation ot the fourh^enth amend- 
imait. TIk^ suppoM'd liaolslnp and injustha! con.sist in imimting liability to tin* 
company, whei no jiersonal wronger negligence is <*hargeahlo toitorits diiectors. 
But th(‘ same liardsinp and in.iustice. it tlieru he any, exist when the company, 
withoiitany wrong or lu'gligence on its part, ischarged for injnnest<> passengers. 
* ' The utmost caie on lt■^ part will not relieve it from liability, if the pas¬ 

senger injured he himseli flee from contrilmtory negligmice. Th(‘law ot 1874 
ext<mds tins (htctnne. and lixes a like liability upon railroad eoinpanies, where 
injuries are siihsei[Uenlly siitfeiiMl by <‘m])loyees, thougli it maybe hytlienegli- 
g(‘uce or im oin])(;ten(ty of a fellow-servant m the same general (nnployment and 
acting under th<i .same immediate dirt'ction. That its ])assage is within the com¬ 
petency of the legislature we have no doubt. Tlie objeelioii tbal (lie law of 1871 
d('pnvos llie lailro.id companies ot tin* equal jnoti'ction of the laws is even less 
tenabh' tlian the oneconsidenMl It sec'ins t<i rest upon tlie theory that legislation 
wliich is special in its (diaiaeter is ne<*es.s;iiily williin the constitutional inhibi¬ 
tion; Imt nothing can 1m* furlher iioiii tlie facd. Tin* greater part of all legisla¬ 
tion IS sjM'cial, eith(‘i‘ in the objects sought to b<' attaini'd by it or in the extent of 
its application. Lawsior the ]mi>rovement ot inunicipalitii's. the opening and 
■widening of particular streets, the introduction of water and gas, and othei 
airangements for the safety and coiivemmice of tlnnr inhabitants, and laws for 
thenrigationand drainageof jiartuailar lands, for tlieconstriKdion of levees, and 
tlnnindging of navigable rivei s, ait* iiistanci's ot this kind. ^ * Such h'gis- 

latitm IS not obnoxious to tin* last elaiise of the fourteenth amendment, if all ir'r- 
sons.snbji'td. to it. an* trt'ated aliki* umh*r .similar circinnslanc t's and etmditions in 
respect both of tin* jUMVilegt.-s etmlt'iied and liabilities imposed. - * But 
tht* hazardous ch.iraeter of tin* Imsiness ot o]H‘rat,ing a railway would seem to call 
lor spt'einl l(*gislanon with respect to railro.nl corporations, liaving for its object 
the ]>rotee1iou of Iln*ir enqiloyoes, as well as tin* safety of the public.’ A like 
tleeisiou was niatlt* by tlie same coint iiidioldnig the eiiiployeis liability law of 
Iowa, which has been m force in that Statt* (‘V(‘i since Some 10 or ItJ of the 

stall's of the Ibiioii Ii.im? such acts on their statute books, and iioiii! of them have 
over bt'fU held imeoiisntiitional. 

“It is also urged, as an objection to tin* validity of the ;iet. that it exempts 
inuineipal corjioratioiis Irom its opi'ration. But no leason has been .suggested 
why municipal corporations should lx* classed with railroad coriMiratioiis, Wo 
have many statutes applying to lailroad corporations that do notajiply to munici¬ 
pal corporations. Then* is no neccs,^al•y similarity heiween them. Nor is the 
Imsiness of municiiial corporations so peculiarly hazardous to their employees as 
to call for such siiecial legislation as is called lor in case of railroad (M>i]MirationH 
to protect tlicir employ(*es. We tlieri fore (smclude tliat th(i act do(;s not violate 
the constitution. I'ltlier Federal or State [Tins dc'cision goes on to discn.s.s the 
(piestion wlietlier memher.ship in the voluntary lelief department released the 
r.iilioad C'mijianv from liability; that part of tlie decision is ([noted later. See 
page nos] 

••Judgment IS aflirmed.” 

[From]! I, Nn I'l, NovcidIkt, IS'JS ] 

Akeson r. Ciiri'AGO. Buuijnoton and Quincy Raii.roap Co., 75 Northwestern 
Reporter, [lage 070 —Action was brought by one Akeson agaiirst the above-named 
railroad ixmipany to recover damage.s for personal injuries sustained while he was 
111 tlie employ of said com[)aiiy. After a hearing in the district court of Mont¬ 
gomery County, Iowa, a judgment was rend(*red for the iilaintiff and the railroad 
conqiany uiipealed the case to the supremo court of the State, which rendered its 
decision May 2i), 1808, and attirmed tiK* judgment of the lower (amrt. 

The following, quoted from I he opinion of the supreme court, delivered by Judge 
Ladd, shows the more inqMjrtant points of the decision and Bie facts in the lavse: 

•• Foraboiittwoand one-half years before the month of August, A. D. 181)2, when 
the accident in<inestion (XU'iirred, the [daintilf had worked tor the defendant in its 
coal house at Red Oak. His duties reciuired him to shovel coal from the c.ars into 
the chutes, to break the coal, and wet it for use, and to assist in filling the tenders of 
locomotive engine.s with c.oal. In the month referred tothecoal house was rebuilt, 
and,^while that was being done, tenders were .supplied with coal from cars wliich 
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were placed on tlio coach track next to tlic main line. The snh's of tin* coal cars 
were about 4 feet hi^di. and when a temh'i- was to hv loaded it was rtui onto th(‘ 
main line track, (►|)poMt«‘the coal car A bndi'c was made b\ pl.icm;; to^ctln'r 
two planks (each of whicii was about Ki feet in leniUh. I toot in wnltli. and 2 
inchi's in thickness) in sucli manner tlial one end <4 each plank i esird on lop of 
the coal car.and tin* other on to])of tin* lender. The lin'l,:;eilnmnuide\\asneaily 
level, and was used hy the plaintilT and a eo(‘niplo\ 11 - m ]»asMnK fioin llie <'ar. 
with a box whieh was iirovnhal with handles at ea' li end, and was tilled with i oal, 
and ill ladurniiif^ with the empty box aftei its contents had been dntni)<“d into th<‘ 
tender. On the dity of the acmdent a loeomolne eii^iin- in ehai.^e of an eiif^ineer 
and fireman was run iiii to the coal car tor coal, ami a hi was madi'. and the 
tmidei filled by the plat nti If and his eoeiiiployce ho? sh.iy. in 1 he manner (h'.scnla'd 
Wlicii that Work was finislied Foislmv lem.uiK'd >ai the 1endei,.is ]nO’ic([uently 
ihd. tor the pnr]>os(‘ of ndin;; on it to the wat>‘i t.!iilc. to \vater lor tlu' engine, 
while the plainlitf letnnied o\-ei the lindi^c to llu* <-o,il cai As he was ahoiit lo 
st('i> from the bridge to the ear, Forshav picked it)) .i ])l,ink and -hov ed it into the 
car. The plaintiff claims tlmt the plank (Mii.iihf one of his J'cet and madt' him ftill 
or ]nmp into till' ear in siK h a maniiei a.s to eaiise a doiilde Iminia. and the e\’i- 
dei’icc tends to sustain tliat claim. Tlie veidiet and imlonK^nt in Ins la\or wer.' for 
the sum of SI 

’• Tlie h.ibility ol' llie deleiidanl de]iends upon tiie tiieamiiK and ap])hcalion ot 
se(dion (d'ihet'ode (st'ction IddT. ('odf* of |s7;t). winch is as follows -Faery 
corjioiation o]»eratim^ a railway shall h(“ liable foi all dama^n-s siistaiiu'd hy any 
per.son.iiudndiM^ cmployis's of such coipoiation,in roiisequem eof tin' iieKh-ct of 
ai'cnts or by any mismanaf^mnent ot the en;<ineei s or oth<*r ennilo\ ees of l lie < »n-- 
poi-a4ioii. and in < onseijueiiee of the willtul wroii^cs. wlndlim- o( eoimnis.sidii or 
omission, of sm h a;.retils, en^im ers. or otlier (‘m]d' >yees, wIkui siicli wi (ni;^s iiu' in 
aiiv iiiamier coinieele<l with tlie use and ojiertition ot any railway on or ab<int 
wliicli they shall be employed and no eontiact. wbieh lestiK-is sueh liability shall 
b(> li‘;.,ml or Inniliiij^^ ' 

•• Tlie evidence tends U> show that the accident was occasioned by the iiei^lip‘m-(‘ 
of Forshav. It is said, liowever. that tins was in no manner connected with the 
ns(‘and operation of the lailway. 

•“ Tlie court,in ordm-to nt)hoh1 the i <instil nlionaldy ot the law in ]tepp<' r lt.nl- 
road Co. (:H> Iowa, .V2), liimt<'«llhe lei m • (‘iiiployees' to those (‘ii^niKcd in i)pei.i(niK 
1-1 e railroad, sayinj^. Iliron^di ('ole. ■ 'I'he iiiainlest pin])ose nt the slatnte was 
T > '^\\o its benefits to miiplovi'es eneae:ed m tlie lia/.aidons business of ojieiatiiijc 
raih'oails. Wlion thu.s hiinfed it is constitutional: when ('^tended Inilli''!. it 
lieeomes iincoiislitntional ' Tlmt the em])loyment at the tinm of the in.pii y imist 
lia\ e exposed tlie com]ilainaiit to the lia/..nds ot i.uh oaditi.e. w itlmnt letViem-e to 
wliat he may hi^ leipnted io do at otliei I lines, is iic> lon.i'er (piesliomnl. 

-•TIk' pi'enharity of the rail'oadlmsine^s. whieh distiiiK^uishes it. from anv other. 
IS the movement of vehicles or maclnne: v of i,o-eat wei-^ht on the track h\ steam 
or ()tlier ]lower, and the duTi|(ers incident. 1' • srich mo\ eiiienl are t h<is(‘ the stat u1 
was intuided to f^u-ird ai^ainst If.tlieii lli.‘m.piry is ie<-eiv<’d by an employei' 
whosi' work t-“xi)osi“S hi m to the Imzai <ls ot ni< ivinj^ t rains ( ai s, en,i;ines. oi ma.chin- 
ery on the truck, and is eaiised liy the iH‘^d’.j;cn<-e of .t eocinployec in llm aclnal 
movement tlicrcof. oi in anv maiinci diii‘<-tly connected thm-ewilh. tlie statute 
applii's. and ieeo\ervmavhe*had Devond this tlie statute alfords no iiroteclmn. 
Thcimniose of the hL^^m‘:lk(Ms w.m evidently not to mak<‘ inen.heea.iise i-mployiMl 
hv railload eompanies. favoiites ot th<‘ law, Imt to atfoid protei tion o'vin;; to th<‘ 
pK-uiiar hazaids of 1 heir situation That the pl.iintitfs employment expos, mI him 
to tli(‘peculiar dampers of ra.ili oadni;^ adiinls of no doubt. Tlie iin])or1anl (pies- 
tioins whether the nei.dmmnee ot Forsliavmmusin^ the injmy. was so immediately 
connected with and incident tot 1 h‘ movcmmit of the en^dne and tender as to come 
within tlic statute. We think it was, Tlie eii<<iiH‘ had b.'en det.K bed liom an 
incomiiiL^ frid^ht train, ami was moved opposite th»' coal car. for the i,urp(»se ot 
fillim’-the tendei with coal to be used as fu(‘l, and this done by runmii;; two ])lanks 
fronrthe tender to tlu' coal c.ii Over tlics<‘ the coal was carried in boxes, and 
when this work was done tliese were iieces.sanly taken trom the tender to enalile 
tlic- to n.ovo from tin* main track. In .loin,? this, hovshay iiickc.l n,. anil 

imshod one .if the jihinks .inst as th.- plaintilV was ah...it t.. st..,. .m tlw coal .-ar, 
an.l t.i save himself the hitt.w was .•.impell.'.l, in order t.i avoid tins plank, lo 
lamp sidewise ani.inKs.mmlioxe.sheh.w. The very purp.is.. ol rem.)vnij,Mli.'plank 

was to enalile the .mKine t.i move, and if in iloini; this For.shay was ni'KliK.'nt, 
sneli iieKlisenee was so closely coinieidi'd with tlie inov|.mi'nt as to enine within 
the terms of the statute. Inileeil it is difficult to .■oneeive of a ease where imgli- 
gpiico not in the actual nioveiiieiit of an engine is more directly comieeteu there¬ 
with.” 
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[l''rom B. 1,. No 21, March, 18^9.] 

Florida Central and Peninsula RailrOx\j> Co. r. Mooney. 24 Southern 
Reporter, jiaKe 14S.—A suit brought hy one John W. Mooney against the above- 
naiiKHl railroad eoin^iany to recover damages for personal injuries incurred by 
him while in the employ of said company, was heard in the circuit court of Levy 
County, Flu., and a judgment was rendered in favor of the plaintitf, Mooney. 
The defendant cam<‘<l the case upon wiit of error to the supreme court of the 
State, wliich rendered its d(*c,ision Jum* Li, IHBH, and reversed the decision of the 
lower court. The facts as to the iiKoirrenco of the injury are not essential to an 
understanding of the ])oints of the decision. The decision hinged upon th<‘ con¬ 
struction of chapter 4071, laws of Florida of IStH.the first sections of which 
read as follow.s: 

“Sec’Tion 1. A railroad company shall be liable for any damagi' done toper- 
sons, sto(^k, or other jiroperiy by the running of tlu' locomotives or cars or 
other machinery of such company, or for damage doin' by any person in the 
employment and servh-e of such (M>mj>any, unless the company shall make it 
appear that their agents hav(' oxerci.sod all ordinary and reasonabh' (\‘irc and dili¬ 
gence, the ])resumption in all casi s being against tlie (Company. 

“• Sec. 2. No person shall lecover damagi^s from a railroad comi»any for injury 
to himsi'lf or Ins property wliere tlie same is done by his (•onsent or is (caused by 
Ins own neghgi'iiee. If the complainant and the agents of tin* (company are both 
at fault the former may recover, but the damage's shall Ix^ diminished or 
increasiMl by the jury in proiiortion to tin' amount of default attributable to him. 

“Sec. If any person is injured by a railroad company by the running of the 
locomotives or cars or otluT machinery of such company, he being at the time 
of siudi injury an employee of the company, and the damage was caused hy iieg- 
ligeiuM' of another employee, and without fault or iiegligeiu-e on the part of the 
person injured, his employment hy the company shall lie no bar to a recovery. 
No contract which ri'strict^ such liability shall be legal or binding.” 

Said chapter was held hy tlie supreme court of Florida, in the case of Duval v. 
Hunt (15 Southern Repoider, p. H70), to have been adopted from a statute of 
the State of (reorgia. 

The opinion of the supreme court in tlii.s case was <lelivered by Judge Carter, 
and from tin- syllabus of tin.' same, whii^h was ]>repared by the court, the follow 
ing is (piotcd: 

“ 2. To eutith- an employee to recover damages from his employer f<.)r personal 
injuries caused bv tln^ nogdigence of anotln'r (unploycc, under the provisions of 
chapter 4071. aids of IX'.M . the plaintiff must himsi'lf have been free from fault, as 
tin' provisions of section 2 of that act. relating to the apportionment of damages, 
liave no application to such cases (cases where both the muployi'r and employee 
were negligent). 

“ 2. In an action liy an employee uiidm* tin' piovisions of chapter 4071, acts of 
1801, to recover dainages from Ins mnployiT for inpiries allegod to havi’ been 
inflicti'd by th('negligence of another employee in pi'rforming somi' act in the 
di'fimdanfs serviiu'. in the pei formani'e of which plaintiff as a coemployee Avas par¬ 
ticipating, th(^ plaintiff must, show eithi'i* that In' was tree from fault himself, or 
that then' was negligenct' on tin' jiart of his coemployce. Uiion proof tliat plain¬ 
tiff was fri'o from lault, tin' statutory presumption arises that the .servants of the 
defendant wi'H' at fault; and it tlicri'iipon devedves upon the defendant to • make 
it ap])car ’ to the contiary. 

“4. If the act resulting in injniy to plaintiff, an miiployee, was one being per¬ 
formed bv oth(*r employees in tin' defendant's bu.siness, but in the performance of 
whkdi plaintiff was not iiarticipating. then the iiresuinption of negligence on the 
part of the agents of tin' di'tcndant, and that iilaintiff was free from fault, arises 
under the statute (chapter 4071. aids of LSDL) to tlie .same extent as if plaintiff was 
not ail employee; and it devolves upon the defendant to relieve itselt either hy 
.showing that plaintiff was at fault, or that its .servants were not negligent. 

“ 5. Where a statute is adopted from a sister state, any kiiowii and settled coii- 
structioii placed thereon by the (courts of that state prior to its adoption, not 
inharmonious with the policy and spirit of the general legislation of the adoiitiiig 
state on the subject, will juevail in construing the statute in the latter state. 

“(). A servant in the perforniance of his duties is hound to exercise ordinary 
care for his own safety, or that degree of (tare which prudent persons usually exer¬ 
cise under similar circumstances; and if lie is injured by failure to exercise .such 
care his master is not liable. 

“7. If, in the perforniance of his duties, tlie servant has no instructions to pur¬ 
sue a particular method, and two or more methods are open to him, he can not 
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be Kiiid to liave been nej^lij^ent if lii‘ in adopts that method which is 

more liazardous tlian aiiothiT. if the one adopted be on<* which reasonable and 
prudent persons would adojit under like circumstances. 

“ H. Shifting; cars by means of the “ kicking back ‘ ])rocess not necessarily at 
all times an act of nejjhgence per se. even thonj^h tlnu'(‘ may be a safer method of 
shifting tlH'Ui. 

“ 0. In actions for ne^lij^ence, where tluTe is no (‘videma* tending; to show neg¬ 
ligence of so ^ross and fia^rant a character as to evince a i*'»-kh‘ss disregard of 
human life, or of the safety of those exposi'd to its dangerous etf<‘cts, or that 
eiitiif' want of care which would raise the pre.siimption of a i-onscious indifference' 
b) consequences, or to show wantonni'ss and r»‘<•kl<'s.^n<‘^s. or reckh'ss indifTcreiici* 
to tlu' lights of lUln'i-sequivalent to an international violation ol them. e\eni[4arv' 
damages can not be awarded ' 

I H 1, Sc. Mio . |vM 1 


Rknsox r (’iin'Aoo. St. P.wf;. Minnk vi’ojjs \si) Omaiiv Kmiavav <>>., 17 
Noitliwestei n Jieportei, page 7!>s —This suit was hioiight under cliaptcr v^O. acts 
of Wisconsin of tlic (‘iiiploycrs’ liability act, to iccover damages sustained 
by tlie i)laintiff, Amlrcw Benson, while in the employ of tlie above-named railroad 
company. Tlie plaintiff was in.iurcd while pro] telling a han<l ear over the defend¬ 
ant's road, and the «iefendant demurred to tlie ]»laintirt"s conqdaint in tlie district 
court of lleuue]>in C’ounty, lilinn , where the case was ln'ard. ou tin* ground tliat 
hand cars weie not included in the woi ds ' or otln'V cars.' <‘ontaine<l in the stat 
above refer! isl to. The com t sustained this demurrer, and the plaintiff a]i]K*ak‘d' 
the case to Ihe siijirenu' com t of tlie Slate. Saul court rciidcied its diHUsioii Jan.- 
nary 5, IWlO, and reversed tin* decision of the lower court 
The o])inion was deliAa'rcil by .ludge Milcludl, and the syllabus of the same,, 
which was luepared by the com I. i ends as follows 

Laws Wis.. isii;h provides that' cvei y railroad or railway coniiiaiiy oper¬ 

ating any railroad * * '*• witliin this Staii* shall be liabh* for damagi'S sus¬ 
tained within the State, by an eiiqiloyi'e of siieli company without negligmice on 
his part * * * whih' such eiiqilovee is so engagishnoiierating. ruiiiiiiig. riding 
n]ion. or HWi1< hing passenger or Iveight or other tiains. engines, or cars and wliih' 
ei'gaged 111 till' pei'foimanci' of his ilnty as such employei*. and which such injury 
si.ill have bei'ii caused by the carelessness or negligence of any other emphiyee. 
f)tti iT. or agent of such company.’ 7/c/d, tliat the words ‘ or otlier * * * cars’ 
include hand cars.’’ 


iKr.)iii n L No i.l iiil\. is'*" 1 


Missouri, K.vnsas and Trx\s Kaiuwav ('<>. c. Mkoahis, do Pacific Reporter, 
])ag(‘ s;.*t - -In the district (‘omt of Labette C’ounty, Kans., om* C. F. Medaris 
n'Co\'ered a .iiulgmeiit against tin' abo\ '‘-named railway com])anyin a suit brought 
by him for driniages for ])ersonal in.piin's sustained by liim while miqdoy(*d by 
.said comiiany in setting curbing aiomid its office building and dei>ot in Parsoim. 
Tlio evidence showed that a cm bstom- bail been h-ft standing unsupported on tho 
edge of a ditch, wln-ie the ]daintilf was setting l Uibstones. tlirongh the negligence 
of some of his coenqdovi'es, and that it fell on his leg. can.singa iiernianeiit injury. 
U])on the rendition of pidgment in favor of the jilaintirt the detendant company 
earned the case on writ of error to tlie siqueme court of the State, which rendered 
its decision January 7. and icveised the jndgnnmt of the lower court. 

Ill tlie opinion oi tlie .said court, dehveri'd by Judge Johnston, the following, 
language was used: 

“Tho ({Uestion we are called u])oii to determine is wlu'ther Medaris is witnin 
the protection of the statuti^ wliicli makes railway comjianies liable lor damages, 
to c()employe(‘s caused bv the negligence of fc'llow-servants. (Laws 1874, c. 9.1, 
see 1- Gen. St. 188!), ])ar. From the facts, it appears that theie was no 

comniondaw liabilitv for the in.iuiy sustained, but. if any exists, it arises under 
the ‘ fellow-servant act ‘.referred to. Whetln'r Misluns is entitled to the wnefit 
of this law depends upon tho charactor of tli(‘ w(>rk in which ho was engaged, and 
not on the mere fact that ho svas an ' ’...i- ' U 


(‘iiqiloyeo of a railroad company. 

1 (‘’7) Kans. I), tin! statute was hold to apply 


111 union lIU.siv.u. ... .. „ 

only to those engaged in the hazardous business of operating railroads. In Kailway 
Co'v. Haley (25 Kans.. 5:1) the act was again construed, and it was remarked 

that it‘embraces only those jiersons more or less exiio.Hsl lo the hazards ot tne 

bnaineas of railroading.’ We liavo liad a iimnLcr of L.mlor casoK in which the 
interpretation referred to has been pushed to tlnj nttermost hinit. but they have 
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all been casos when* the injury occurred in connection with the use and operation 
of the railroad.” 

At this ])oint the court cited and (pioted from a number of cases, and then con¬ 
tinued as follows: 

“ In eacli of tliese cases it will be observed that the injured person held to bo 
entitled to the Ix'iu'fit of the act was en^uij<ed in services connected with the use 
and operation of a railroad. Here, however, th(^ service which Medaris was per¬ 
forming' did not ex]K)se him to tlie hazards peculiar to the business t>f usinj' and 
oiieratinj' a railroad. was not at work on a railroad, and Ins injury was not 
cau.sed by tlni operation of a railroad or the use of any railroad apiiliance. It is 
true tlu're wei «‘railroad tracks near to the place where he was at work, but no 
train was passiiij' or near to the place where Medaris was at work at the time the 
injury was inflicted. It is true, also, that he was at work for a railroad company, 
and upon the land of a lailroad coini)any; but it does not entitle him to the bene¬ 
fits of th<? act. lb* can only rec<>ver by showing tliat tin* service in wlin-h he was 
enj'aKed expo.sed him to the ])eculiar perils incident to the operation of a railroad. 
As the jury specially found, the woik in which he wasenga^'ed involved no inoie 
risk or hazard then it would if the same work was bein^ done for an individual 
at the same time and place. The benefits of the act can no more be claiiin'd by 
him than th(*y could by the carpenter who laid the floor in the office ImildiiiK. <‘i’ 
nailed tlu'^ shinj'les on its roof. No stronger claim could lx* mad<* for him than 
could for a p(*rsoii injur<‘d while hauling the rock fiom the <iuarry to the place 
where the curbing w«us t(' be set. Judgment rev(‘vsed.” 

iKroni B Iv No 22. .Ma\, I.S',0 | 

CnirAGo .\Ni) Eastt-iun It.linois Railroad Co. r. Rolse, .W Northeastern 
Reporter.page 1151.—Action was brought by R A. Hou.se, admiinstratoi-of George 
W. Biewer, dec('ased, against the above-named eoinpany to recover damago’ for 
the deatli of his intestate, who was killed in aiailway eollision while in tln^ employ 
of said company. Judgment was remhned in favor of tlie plaintift’ Rous<*, and 
on an appeal to the appellate court of tin- third district of Illinois said judgment 
was affirmed. The defendant company then ajijiealed to the sujireme <‘ourt of 
Illinois, wliicli rendered its decision F(d)ruary 1?, IMtiO, and affirmed the judg¬ 
ments of the lower courts. 

Tin* opinion of the supreme eouit was deliveiixl hy Judgo Boggs, and rends, in 
part, as follows: 

“•(b'orge W. Brewer, deceased, appellet'’s intestate, during his lifetime and at 
the time of Ins dt*ath, was a resident of Vermilion County, m tins State. The 
appellant, a eorjxiration organized under tie* laws of this State, was engaged in 
operating its trains over its (»wn lines and leased lines of lailwayin tlie State.s 
of Illinois and Indiana. Said intestali* was employed as til (‘man on oiu' of appel¬ 
lant's locomotive engines, and while engagt d in the disdiaret' of his duty iii 
thateapaeityon aii<‘ngine: drawinga passeiigf'V train along tlu' lim* of appellants 
road in the State of Indiana was kilhxl hy a collision between the said (‘iigine 
and tram upon which he was employed and another eiigiiK', drawing a freight 
tram, controlled and ojierated by otlier sei vants of tin* appellant company upon 
its said line of road in the State of Indiana. Tins was an action on the (■as(*,eom- 
inonced in the circuit court of Vermilion (Vmnty. 111., hy tlie a]>pellep, udmini.s- 
trator of said Brewer, to recover damages for the benetit of those entitled to 
receive* <listiibution of tlie persenial effe^d-s of tlie said de'cea-'-exl. 

“ The declaration, ill some of the counts, ehaiged that the* collision was occa¬ 
sioned ley the negligence of the conductor of the li eight tram. and. in other counts, 
that th<3 trains collided herauso of the neghge'iice of tlie engine'cr of the frei;;ht 
tram, and eount<‘d and predicated tlie riglit of re'covery upon an alh'ged liability 
created hy the statute of such State of Indiana in .such case's, ami set fortli the 
statute of such State, and such statute was produced in evidence* Section T0 h;{ 
of the^ Indiana statute (Burns' Rev. St. sec. 70s:l) provides tliat where the 
dt‘ath of an employee of any railroad company or othe‘r corporation is caused hy 
the negligence of any ])erson in the emph^y or service ot such corporation who 
has charge of any locomotive engine or train of cars upon any railroad, or by 
the negligence of any fedlow-.servaiit engaged in tlie^ same common service in 
any of the several elepartments of such coriioration, while the employee so 
killed is obeying or conforming to the orders of some superior having authority 
to direct at the time of such death, tlm railway company or othe*r corporation 
operating such locomotive engine* or tram shall lx* lialde to i espoiid to the per¬ 
sonal representative‘s of such deceaseal in damages in a sum not exeex'dmg §10,000, 
to be distributed to the widow and children, if any, or next of kin, of the deceased, 
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manner as personal property of the deceased. A plea of not guilty 
was filed, and the cause*was submitted to and heard by a jury, who returned a 
verdict in favor of the appellee administrator in the sum of The judgment 

was affirmed by the judgment of the appellate court for the third district on 
app^l, and the appellant company has prosecuted a further appeal to this court. 

“ The effect of tne statute of Indiana is to abrogate the doclniie which, it seems 
to be conceded, would otherwise be applicable to tlie facts of this case—that the 
appellant company, as employer, is not to ho held liable for an injuiy, fatal or 
otherwise, to an employee which was occasioned by the m'gligenco ot a fellow- 
servant of such employee. The principal (jnestion arising is wliotlier this statute 
will be applied and the doctrine tliereof enforced in an action in.stitnted and 
maintained in the courts of the State, or whether the law as it exists in tliis State 
will govern and control. Actions not p('nal, but for po(niniary <lamages for torts 
or civil iniuries to the person or iiroperty, are transitory, and, if actionable where 
committed,in general maybe maintained inany jurisdiction in which the defend¬ 
ant can be legally served with process. We think it well settled that, without 
regard to the rule which may obtain as to a (taiist* of action wliich accrued under 
tlie laws of a separate and (distinct nation, a right of action whicii has accrued 
under tlie statute of a si-ster State of the Union will he enforced by tlie courts of 
another state of the Union, unless against g(«>d morals, natural justice, or the 
general interests of the citiz«*ns ot the state in which tlie action i.s brought. 

“ It is argued by counsel for ai)pollant tliat an a<di(Hi can not be maintained in 
thiscanse in our courts, for tlie reast)n, alleged, that the laws of the two states 
are materially variant, it being, as counsel insist, against natural justice and the 
established public policy ot thi.s State to hold an employiT liable for injunes 
inflicted upon an employee by a fellow-.servant. Tins position finds support in 
the opinion rendered by the supreme com t ot Wisconsin in Andeison v. Kailway 
Co., Wis., and also in expressions employed in opinhms rendered in cases 
in the conitsof England. But such is not tin* in evading d<H‘tnnein the courts of 
this country. 

** The supreiiK' court of tin' State of Indiana has de(“lar(*d tin* statute in nues- 
tioii to be con.stitutional and valid. (See* Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis Ry. Co. Montgomerv, Noitheastern Reporter, page r)82, and Depart¬ 
ment of Labor Bulletin No. IH, pag(' The right of :u-tion accrued and 

became complete in that State. In this State tin' docliine of lespondeut superior 
does not apply to a cas(‘ wlun-e an (“iriploye(‘ is 1113111 ed or kilk'd liy the neglect of 
a fellow-servant, but the doctrine of r(‘.spondeat superior i.s,in general, recognized 
in the jurisprudence of tliis State, and W(‘ p{‘i(‘eive no ground warranting us to 
declare the enforcement of tin'doctnne as enlarged or exteinh'd liy the Indiana 
statute must be regardeii as .so repugnant to good morals or natural justice or so 
prejudicial to the bc'st inferest.s of our people that we should slmt the doors of 
our courts against a suitor who .sei'ks to enforci* a riglit of action which arose 
under the statute of the sister State, The judgment of the appellate lourt is 
affirmed.” 

(Kroin B I, No 'A .lul.\. Ivct ] 

Hancock i\ Norfoi-k ani> Western R.vilway Co.. A’i Southeastern Reporter, 
page (>7l).—This a dnui was brought by Wlnt Hancock against the above-named 
railway company to recover damages for injunes receivcsl while m its employ. 
After a hearing in the superior court of Durham (>)unty. N. ('.. a judgment was 
rendered in favor of Hancoi'k tin* plaintiff, and tin' defendant (•omj)any appealed 
the case to the supreme court of tlie State, whhdi rendered its decision March 21, 
181:19. and sustained the judgment of tlie lower comt. 

The facts of tlie case are sufficiently stated and the reasons for the decision 
clearly shown in the opinion of the supreiiK' court, which was dc'livered by Judge 
Clark. From said opinion the following is (pioted: 

“The decision of this case denends upon chapter 50. Priv. Laws, 1897. ‘An act 
to prescribe the liabilities of railioa<ls in ciTtain casi's.’ Tliis statute, commonly 
known as tlie ‘ Fellow-servant act,’ wa'< ratifieil 011 tlu* 25d day of February, 1897, 
and jirovides: 

“ ‘ Section 1. That any servant or employei' of any railroad company operating 
in this State who .sliall suffer injury to his person, or the norsonal representa¬ 
tive of any such servant or employee wlio shall have sufferea death in the course 
of his services or employment with said com])any by the negligenci', carelessness, 
or incompetency of any other servant, employee, or agent of the company, or by 
any defect in tlie machinery, vvay.s, or appliances of the company, shall he entitled 
to maintain an action against such company. 

“‘Sec. 2. That any contract or agreement, express or implied, made by any 

I u—VOL XVII—01-()0 
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employee of said company to waive the benefit of the aforesaid section shall be 
null and void.’ 

“ The plaintiff was injured in the service of the defendant since the ratification 
of this act. The defendant contends that the injury was caused by the,negKKence 
of a fellow-servant of the plaintiff, to wit, a brakeman on the passenger train, in 
leaving the switch open, whereby the hand car was derailed. Its counsel cites, 
inter alia, Ponton r. Railroad Co. (51 N. C., 245); Pleasants r. Railroad Co. (121 
N. C., 402; 28 S. E., 207), and Wright r. Railroad Co. (122 N. C., H52; 20 S. E., 
100), which sustain the contention that if tlnMiijurywas thus caused the action 
could not have been maintaini'd at common law. The defendant excepts as to 
aiiove statute, which the judge held confers a light of action in such cast*, because: 

‘ (1). It is a private act, and, as such, under section 204 of the Code of North Car¬ 
olina, it sliould have been pleaded (2). Wlietlier this act is public 4)r private, it 
is unconstitutional and void when applied, in a case like this, to hHlow-siirvants 
of a ‘railroad company operating in this State,’ upon the ground tluit it ‘under¬ 
takes to conf(T n\)oii servants and em])l<)yees of sucli (‘oin[tanies si'parate and 
exclusive privileges from the rest of the community engaged in snnilar private 
employment, which are denied even to servants mid employees of railroad con¬ 
struction companies and of street railroad and railroad bridge companu's, ami ijart- 
nerslnps operating lumber and mining railroads. sinc(‘ its provisions are confined 
strictly to railroad companies,* and tlierefon* violates article 1, section 7. of the 
constitution of the State. 

“As to the first ground of exception, tlie act is .so plainly and ch'aiiy a pulilic 
statute that it is a mystery why it was jilaced among the ])iivate acts, lint by 
wliom and for what purpose this was done is iiiimaterial. Whether a .statute is 
private or public depends u])on its coiibuits. and not upon tin? conduct or pnlg* 
ment of tlie person wlio dir«‘cts the compilation in which it shall be publi.sli»'d. 
Indeed, part of an act may be public ami part tlicrcof a privat<' act. Being a 
public statute, the fact that it was printed among tin' jiiivate acts did not make 
it incnmlx'iit upon tlie plaintiff to plead it. 

“ We s(‘<‘ no ground for the defemlantV contention that the act in ([Ui'Stion vio¬ 
lates article 1, section 7. ot tlie Ni>rth Carolina constitution, hy * coiifcT ring exclu¬ 
sive privileges upon any set of men.’ The law ex(‘inpting a iiia.stcr tioni lialality 
to a servant for the negligence ot a tellow-sei vant. is hy puiicial eonstriK^tioii and 
of eomjiarativi'ly i eetuit origin. Its extent has been diifei (‘iitly < nit lined in differ¬ 
ent states by judicial construction, and in seveial state's it lias lieeii ic.strieted by 
legislative enactment .so as not to extend to employees of railroad eouipaiiies. as 
has now be<‘U done in this Stab* As the original giouml of the decision was tliat 
a servant knew tlie eliai’acter for care of his f(dlow-s«U‘vant an<l eiilia’ed into si.'vvice 
with a view to tiiat iisk, tin* courts themselves might logically liavo long since 
modified the ruling not to extend to an employment like that of laihoads. embrac¬ 
ing many thousands ot employees and exposing its .scivaiits to peculiar risks. 
The fellow-servant act now iii ipiestion aiiplies to a well-iletined class, ami oper¬ 
ates e(iualjy as to all within that class. Indeed, any act incorjioiatmg a company 
confers special piivileges upon the stockholders, Imt not (‘xclu.sive privileges, 
within the meaning of the constitution. We fail to s('e in this act any conferring 
of •exclusive pnvih'gc's.' withm tlu? language or intent of the constitutional pro¬ 
vision in (jiU’stioii; and similar fellow-servant acts, almost lu totiihmi verbis, in 
otluT states liav<‘ b(‘*‘n ludil by the FisU'i'al Supreme (^>ui t to be not in conflict 
with the ‘equal piotection ' claus<* of the fourteenth amemlimnit.'* 

I From H L No isD'.t | 

Kincadk V. CnicAdo, Mii.WArKEL and St. Pm'l Kailwav Co. 78 Nortli- 
westein Reportei, page 0118.— Action was hronght against tiu‘ above-iianied 
company by one Kincade to recover damages for personal injmies ineurred by 
him while in its employ. In the district court of AppaiiooNC (’ounty. Iowa, a 
judgment was rendered for the defendant company, and the plaintiff. Kincaile, 
appealed the (rase to the suiweme court of the State, winch rendered its decision 
April 6, 1899, and affirmed the .pidgment ot tlie lower court. 

The opinion ot the supreme court, d(“livered hy Judge Waterman, sufflci(!ntly 
shows the facts in llie cas(^ and tin* following l.inguagi* was use<I tlienun: 

“Plaintiff was in the enqiloy of defendant conqiaiiy as a section hand. At tlH‘ 
time of Ins injury he was returning from work in company with 9 othi'i- employees 
on a hand car. Plaintiff stood on tlie trout ol the ear, facing the rear. He had 
hold of the lever, and was aiding in propelling tlie <rar. Two of liis companions 
engaged in a iiolitical di.scussion. One ot them (Mc(k)y) was standing (in the 
right of the plaintiff. The other (Howard) was on Ins left The discussion cul¬ 
minated in McCoy striking Howard. Tin; latter, in attempting to avoid the blow, 
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pushed against plaintiff, throwing him to the ground in sucli a manner that the 
car passed over iiiiu and inflicted the iniurios for which he sues. 

“Section l;i07 c)f the Code of 1873 (Action 3071, Code of 18«7) is as follows: 
‘Lvt'ry corporation operating a railway Khali he liahle for all dainagos sustained 
by any person, including employees of such corporation, in consequence of the 
neglect of agents or by any nusnianagcment of tlie engineiTs or other employt*es 
of the corporation, and in consiMpienco ot tin' willful wrongs, whi'tlier of comniiH- 
8ion or omission, of .such agents. (•iigine<*rs. or otlu'r em\>loy(‘<‘s, wlien sucli wrongs 
are in any manner connected witli tlie nse and op<*rution of any railway on or 
about which they shall be employed.’ 

“ The (piestion presented is, wa.s the negligent act of Mc(’oy of such a character 
as that the company is liable therefor nmlcr tlie section (piotcd'-' It is a familial* 
rule that a master is not liable to a tlnrd pi'rson for th<^ torts of a .servant unless 
the latter at the time i.s acting within the scope of hisemjdoymeiit. We tuk«‘ this 
to be also the test of r(‘.s])onsil)ilitv under .si'ction 1:107. The mast(T is not liahle 
to an emi>loyc(‘ lor an injury done by a cofuiiploycc wlicn laiwould not have been 
liable to a third ])erson injured by a like act. It is not always isisy to determine 
when an act done is within tin' scoi)e of tin* .servant's emi)loyment Tin' distinc¬ 
tion. liowcvci. is always prescrvf'd. The riih* sctuiis to be tliat the master is lia¬ 
ble. wlietlnu* tlu' act of the st'rvant 1 m' willful or nc'gligent.if it is done or attempted 
in the master's int(‘resl; but wlien the Inn* of duty is wholly deparfisl from, ami 
the act IS doin' lor the .servant's own pnrpo.se, tlnnigh it may b(' <loni' win)*' the 
servant is pursuing tlie master's business, tlie latter will not lx- liable. 

'• Tlnne is, however, no claim in tin' ease at bar tliat tin' blow struck by McCoy 
was an act done wi+hin the scojic of his duty It was ch'aily not. The conten¬ 
tion of the plaintiff is tliat bccaiisf^ In* was in tin' j)evtonnani*c of liis duly at the 
time of the injury tin* defendant is liable. But it is by tin' act of McC^iy, and not 
by the conduct of tin.'plaintitl. that dclemhinfs rc.sjionMbility is to Ix' fi.ved. If 
McCoy was not dcfcmlant's agent in doing tins act there can be no liability In'ic. 
That he was not acting for In.-v emplo\cr. Imt song})|. to .ser\{‘ sonn'indeix'iident 
jiurpose of lii.s own. seems too (dear for discnssion As W(‘ liavi' said, it is ]>rac- 
tically conceded by appi'llaiit 

“ Tin' district court did in-t 'ii in taking the < asi‘ lioni the jui y and icndering 
judgment in (h'tendanfs favor AlTirnnsl " 

[Kr..ii) n n s,, j7, n»u. ii, I'.hhi ] 

Bknson r. Cnt( A(a). St. V\v\,. MiwRxroijs ani> Om \iia Hv. Co., ho North¬ 
western Keportei. page 1050 --This action Avas brought in the district court of 
Hennei>in County, Minn . by Ando'W Bcii.soii. to r('co\er d.images from tin' al)oV('- 
jiann'd railway conqiany for injuries inclined wliile in its ('nii>lo\. llis right to 
such damag('s dc'iM'inh'ii upon tin' coii.'ti uction ot a section of cliaptcr ‘Tv*0 of tlio 
acts of Wisconsin ot IHtK’, whicli leads as follows. 

“Every railroad oi railway comi)any operating any raihoad or railway the 
line of which shall Ix'm whole or in pai t witliin tins State shall be habh'for all 
damage's su.stained within this Stale by an (*mi»loy(‘<' of .siicli conq>any, without 
contributory negligeunn* on his part, tiist. when such injury is cause'd by any 
defe«’t in any locomotive, engine, eai. lail, trnclc, maehiiieiy. or appliance 
rcquiiod by said company to Ix' used by its employees in and about the business 
of such employment, wlien such defect could have Ix'cn diseo\ ei('d by su(‘h com- 
})any by icasonable and jiiojx'r care, tests, or inspt'choii. and ])Toot of such di'b'ct 
shall be ])rc8nmplive evidence of kiiowb'dge thereof on the ]»ai t ol such company; 
second, or while any sucli emjiloyetns k<* engaged in opeiating, running, riding 
upon, or switching passenger or freight or other tiains, engines, or cars, ami 
while engaged in the pcrfoimance of his duty as sucli ('inpljyci'. and winch such 
injury sliall have tx'cii cau.sed by tln^ carelessness or negligence of any other 
('inployee. oflicer, or agent of smdi company in tlx' disdiarge ot. or for failure to 
dischaig('. his diitie.s as such.” 

The district court rcmhTcd a judgment tor tlie d(*t('ndaiit company attera 
iK'anng. and B(mson appeal'd th(' case to the .supreme court ot Minm'sota, which 
rendered its decision D(.‘cember ll,]Ht«baml affirmed the (I'cision of thc^ l>wer 
court. 

Tlie opinion of the .suiu-eme court was (leliv(‘r<'d by Judge Brown, and the syl¬ 
labus of the same, which clearly states the facts in the case, reads as follows; 

“ Defendant w<is v-ng.iged in repairing its track at a point in tin' State of Wis¬ 
consin. and em|)loyed a large number of men in and about kucIi work, including 
plaintiff. Boauhng cars weie kejit and maintaim*d at or near the work, at which 
such eniployei's wef tM.uu'O ami lodged As tin* wiil< progi'C'ssed the men 
became faitlier removed liom the boarding cars, and at their ie(iUest and for 
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their ooiiveuiinieo dotenduiit furnished them liaiid curs on which to transport 
thoniS(dv<is to and imm tlnur work. Defendant did not manage the boarding 
cars, nor operale nor liave control of tlie liand cars. Such liand cars were oper¬ 
ated exclusively by the ni(Ui,and they had full charge and control thereof. A 
collision occurr(‘d ix tweim two of suc-li liand car.s while the men were transport¬ 
ing Ihemselve.s thereon to llie hoarding cars for their dinner, and plaintiff was 
injured. The collision was caused hy the negligence of the employees in charge 
of one of such (‘ars, and jdaintiff was free from fault. Held, that tho (‘mploye<;s 
were not, within the purpose and meaning of chapter 220, Laws of Wisconsin, 
at th«‘time of such collision and injury, engaged in the dischaig(! of their 
duties under tlieir eniploymeiil, and defendant is not liable." 

1 101)111 h 1 W. 'J't, .)||1\, I'.HHI ] 

Ti’i.Lis r. L.vkk Erik \ni> Wkstern Raikhoad Company, 20 Supreme Court 
Reporter. i>agi‘ I2I>.—Action was hiouglit hy Tlosea 11. Tullis against the ahovc- 
iianied railroad 4‘ompany to recover damages foi an iiijuiy suffered while in the 
employ of said eom])any. Tn an inferior (hiited Stao's court a judgment was 
rendered in favor ot the defendant company and the plaintiff, Tullis, appealed 
the case to the Cnitcd States circuit court of appeals for the seventh circuit. The 
case turned uinm the \aliihty of an act a])i>rov»‘d March h 1802, and nowimdiidcd 
in .'cctions 7082 to 70H7 orihiriis’ AnnotatiMl Statutes ot Indiana, revision of 
1804, which changed th(‘(xmiinon-law rule as to fellow-servants as regards lail- 
road companii'S and rendoed tliem liable for injuries of omplovees caused hy th(^ 
negligi'iKM! of fi'llow-scrvants iii eei tain spi ciliecl cases After a hearing the cxnirt 
of app<‘als decided that material crior w.is committed at th(‘ hearing in the lower 
court, for whudi its judgnu'iit should he leveised it the sc'ctions above nd'erred to 
were constitutional and valid, hut that il said sretions were invalnl thi! judgimuit 
should he aflirmcd. U])on liie (piestion as to the constitutionality of these sec¬ 
tions the (-ourt of a])p(‘als certitied the easi' to tlie Sujireim* Court of tho United 
States, wlneli rendered its d<‘cision l)ec,emher 11. 1800. and affirmed then eonsti- 
tntionality. 

The opinion of the couit was didiveied hy tOiiel .lustice Euller, and the follow¬ 
ing is (jiioted therefrom. 

•• Thu contention is that tlie act referred to is in conffiet with tin' fourteenth 
amendment (tothe Constitution of the Umti d States) because* it d<*mes the eepial 
pi ote'ctloli of the laws to the coiporations to whi<*li ills a[ij)lieahle. 

In Pittsburg, (’ineinuali, Chicago and St. Lonis U<uiroad Coinnany r. Mont¬ 
gomery (ir)2 Ind , 1: lON. E..582) the statute in (lue.stion was held valid as to 
railroa<l eomiianies, and it was also lu'ld that objection to its \ alidity <’ouUl not he 
made hy such com])aines on the ground that it embraced all unporatnms except 
munici])al. and that theiis were some corpoiatioiis whose husine.ss would not 
bring tlicin within tiie leason of the classiffeation. in annonriciiig the latter con¬ 
clusion the court ruled in effect that tlie act was capable of si'Aeiaiice; that its 
relation to railroad corpoiations was not essentially mid inseparably connected in 
Huhstanee with its relation to otlu'r eorixnations; and that, therefoie, whetlmr it 
was constitnlioiial or not as to other corporation^, it might he sustaim'd as to lail- 
road (;orpoia1ions. 

*• Consideiing this statute as applying to railroad eorporatioiis only, we think it 
(‘an not lx* rc'garded as in conffu't with tin; fourteenth amendment. 

The couit at this point retenx'd to s(*veral d(*cisions de<danng similar statutes 
of se eral stab's to he valid, and then (xmtinued in pai I as follows: 

“By reason of the particular phraseology of the act iiiidci consideration it is 
earnestly contendi'd that tin* <lecisions sustaining tho validity of the .statutes of 
Kansas, Iowa, and Ohio are imt in point, and that thisstatut(* of Indiana (das.siffed 
railroad companies arbitrarily hy naim* and not with regard to the nature of the 
business in wliieh they weie engaged; hut the siipivnie court ot th<? State in the 
ease cited has held otherwise as to the proper intcrpndation of the act, and has 
treated it as ])raetiealjy the same as the statutes of tin! Stati* r<*terr(xl to. 

“As ixunarked in Missouri, K. and T. R. Co. r. McCann (174 U. S., 280, 580; 43 
L. ed.. 1002, lOOO, 10 Sup. Ct. Rep., 755), tin! contention calls on this court to dis- 
regar(l the iiit«*rpr(*tation given to a state statute hy the couil of last resort of 
the slate, and. by an adv(*rs(* construction, to decid(‘ that the state law is repng- 
iiaiit to tin* Constil utioii of tin; United States. ‘But the elementary rule is that 
tins court accejjts tin* interpU'tation ot a statute ot a st.de affixed to it by the 
court of last resoiT Iheieof.' 

“ This being .in aclmn brought hy Tullis to recover damages for an injury suf¬ 
fered whili; in the ^ mployinent of tiiu railroad company. caus(*d hy the negligent 
act of a fellow-.servaut, tor which the company wa.s alleged to he responsible by 
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lurcp of till* act. \v<‘ aiKswor th<‘ questmii pro])onn(l(Ml that tin* ^tat^t«’ as c<mstrnr‘<l 
aij<l by tho siijnvino court of Iiiduuia ih n(»t invalid and docs not violate the 

fourtc(‘iith amendment to tlu' Constitution ol tin* Cnitcd States." 

[Frnui l< I So .U \o\( iiiIm r. I'nmi | 

Fenwickc luaNoisCF.NTinrRv.Co . 10(lFt‘deral Repoiicr.jtaKV,?!: - Thiscase 
came before the United St.itesciicuit court ol apjK'.iN for the tiftli iiieuit u{>on a 
wiit of ei'vor. direet(‘<l to the United States < ircuit court foi tlu* southern tlistnct 
of Missi.ssippi. a .lud^'inent having" been lemlered thi'reiu in favor of the defend¬ 
ant railway comjiaiiy, which had he<*n siU'd by om* Feiiwu'k to lecover damuKO'^ 
for peisonal in.iurieM incurred by Inm while in its em])lov. Tire de< isi(Ui of tin* 
court of appeals was rend4*r<*d February-H. ItlOO. and aflir-nnsl the jinl^nnentof 
tln^ ciicuit court 

The lacts lu the <*ase are sulliciently sliowu in the opinion of tire eouit of 
a])peals. whicli was delivered hy C’lrcmt JinRo* Slielh\.,md from the same the 
tollowine is quoted 

Jose])h Fenwick, tin* plaintitf, was in.piied wlnh* in the eni]iloyirn*nt of the 
defmidaiit. Ifealh‘^(‘d tliat the inpiry w.rs caused Iw tin* nei,di^ence ot Frank 
Puckett, who was also a s«Tvant of the d<'l'eiidant Pueki'tt, Ilii^^hi's, Ft I'dr'iicks, 
and tlu* plaintiff r on-til uted tlu* switch crewin deleiidanfs yaidat ]\Ie( ’oiirli (hty, 
Miss. Sail i\ an was the >ai‘d master, and. on I lu* ni;i;hl that tin* injury ()eeui red, 
Frank Jhickett w.is aetiiii^ as loreman of the switch < tew In the alrsence of 
statutes or eonstil e.tioii.il judvisioiis <'oiitrollin;^ the ease, it <*imceded that the 
phniillif could not ler iu ci\ because tlie r*mployer would md Ik* respoiisilde to tlm 
plaintilf for an iirpiry <iaus«sl hy the ne.i<li^n*nce of a lellow-sei vant. The plain¬ 
tiff's coiitmrtiou is that the delemlant is mad(‘liable hy .sei tioii Ihdof tlie<‘onstl- 
tution of Mississippi adopted in iMpu. wlriclr pio\ isioii isalsoemlu'a< ed in a statute. 
(Ann, Code. Miss ISD'J, ^ d,').-)'.) ) 'I'iu* ]),irt ot the sectnui relu'rl on is as follows: 
' Evi'iy employee <if aiailroad coijroiation shall havr* tlu* saiiu* n^^lits and renie- 
dn's for an inpuy siitleied hy him tiom the act <u' omission of the corporation or 
its enqdoyeeR as aie allowed hy law to otlui ])i‘isiuis not eniplo>e('s. wlren* the 
injury result.s from the nei;h,i;eiice of a snirerior a;;ent or of(ici‘r. or of a person 
having the rij^ht to control or <hiect the seivu es of tlu* p.irty inpired.' 

'• It was . learly not the inb'iifioii ol the niakeis of tlu* constitution or tlic le^is- 
iHtiiii* to entirely ahrojj:ate the common law iclatinjf to ncixli^n'iice of tellow- 
scrvanls. It is only moilitied The lule is only clraiij^ed wlien the in.piiy lesiills 
from the ne^hgi*iice of a * superior .i;;en1 (U ofticiT.' or of 'a jier ^oii having’' the 
ri^ht to control or direct tlie ,sci \ U'cs ot ihc par ty inprrcd.' In the ( ase of Evans 
r Railway t/O. (TO Miss., ."i-iT: i'i Suullt . osi) ;t hrak(*man was inpiied hy Die 
allcttcil m‘.;lii^eT c of an en^iiu*er, and tire < iled constitutional juovision was 
relu'd on hv t),e jilaintiir. In tlie course of the opinion tlu* i-mirt s<uii 

•“ Tlu* constitutional piovision has lelereiice to a siqieiior aK<'nt or otlicei, of 
the MU t well known as such, anil aii> oDiei’ p.u son in the comjjan> s service, by 
wliateviT name, wlio may hi'intinsted with tlie ii;;ht to I'ontiol and din’ctllie 
servu i‘S of others aecordiii^; to liis diseietnm and .pid^niuurt-—one to whom is eoni- 
niitted the dirci'tion or eoiittol of otheis. for the aecomplisliment of some luid 
dependent on his independent ordeis, hoin of tire occasion, sprnn^ Iioin liinr as 
director, and not consisting' of the incic c.vei'ntion of routine dutie.', m i)ursn;ui<‘e 
of fixed rules hy various employees, each ehar^'d with eeitain iiaits in the gen¬ 
eral jierfonnaiu'e It may he that uiidei some ciicuinstaiiccs liu* cri^'ineer may 
lx* the superior ot the hrakeman. in Du* meaning'of the conslitutu»n. hut in the 
operation of tin* train in aeeordanee with rules om* is no iiion* superior than the 
other, and Du-y are imt within the rub* e.stahlished hy the constitution. To hold 
that they art* would, hy intrTnri'tation. so enlarge the constitutional ])vovisiou as 
to sweep away eiitiri'ly the rule as to fellow-servants as existing' before, in the face 
of the incontrovertible tact that the ])urpose of the framers ot the coiisfitntion 
was not to ahro;C‘R<“. knt to modify to a certain extent, carefully expressed in 
section I'.kb'’ 

“ Thi.s construction of the statuti* in (luestion seems to us decisive of this cH.se. 
The business of the switch ciew' was to di.stiibub* the cars on the vanons tracks 
in order to make up the trains. One of the ciew was called the ‘ foreman.’ On 
the night in <iU(*stion, and for that occasion, the yard master. Sullivan, hu<I 
appointed PucKett foreman. Puckett had the switch li.st, or written nieiuoruu- 
duni hy which tlie crew switched tlu* cars. This is furnished the crew' hy the 
yard master. There are five tracks in Du* yard, including the ‘ lead ’ on which tlie 
cars were to he switched. On certain tracks designated cars w'ere to he placed, 
and the men were engaged in that work. We do not find in the evidence that 
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Puckett was employed to direct the serviceH of the plaintiff according to his dis¬ 
cretion and judgment. The crew were engaged in tin' porfornianci? of mere rou¬ 
tine duties. The plaintiff and Puckett were of th<? same* rank in the service: 
neither employed or couM discharge the other: they receive<l the same pay, and 
neither was superior to tlie otlier in the sense that the one t^ould exercise a dis¬ 
cretion and judgment in controlling the actions of the other. 

“ Under other circumstances a foreman of a crew might he an agent of the 
defendant, for whose negligence the defendant would be liable for injury to an 
employee. The name or title of tlu^ officer or agent is immaterial. We d(Kdde 
only that on the facts dis(d()sed by the rocoid tlio foreman did not, in reference to 
the servict's in which he and the plaintiff w'ore engaged when the injury occurred, 
bear such relation to him as to make the employer r(*sponsible under the statute 
for his alieg(Kl negligence. We think that the circuit (anirt correctly directed a 
verdict for the defendant. The judgment of the circuit court is affirmed.” 


Y._1)KCIS1<)NS on UOWKK to ('0NTUA(T for uklkask 
OF lAAHILITV. 

[Krunt a L N<> -Iiih, 1>#(, ) 

Otis r. Pennsylvania (’o.. 71 Federal Reporter, page IdO. —In thi.s case the 
United States cinaiit court, di.strict of Indiana, decid(‘d, on January J. that 
wher(‘ a railroad relief as.sociation, composed of ass<»ciat(‘d c,oni])anies and their 
employees, is iii charge of tin; companies, who guaranbM' the obligations. su])ply 
the facilities for the business, pay the operating expensi^s. tak(‘ charge of and are 
ri'spon.sible for the funds, make up deficits in the benetit fund, and suiiply surgi¬ 
cal attendance for injuries reemved in their service, an cni})loyee’s agrecnm'iit, in 
his voluntary application for memheiship, that acceptance <)f l»enetits from the 
association lor an iiLpiry shall reh'ase the railroad company from any claim for 
damages therefor is not invalid as Ix-ing against the public policy or for want of 
consideiation or mutuality. 

The opinion of the court, delivered by District Judge Baker, is as follows: 

•• This is an a<*tion by the plaintiff, Eug<-ne V Otis, l<>r the recovery of damages 
from the defendant, the Pennsylvania Company, for in.pirie.s received by him 
through the negligence ot the defendant in (miiJoying and retaining in its service 
a careless and drunken engineer, with full knowledge of his habits, by whose 
carele.ssness the plaintiff sustained serious and p(‘rnianent injuries without fault 
on his part. The defendant has answered in 2 paragraphs. Tlie first is a general 
denial. The second .st'ts up math'r in confession and avoidance*. To this para¬ 
graph of answer the plaintiff has int<Ti>os«!d a demnirrer, and tin* ejuestioii for 
decision is. Does this jiaragraph of an.swer set up facts sufficient to constitute a 
defense? Tin* gist <)f this paragraph ot answer is the* ])ayment to and acceptance 
by the plaintiff of benefits to the amount of $()(>() from tlu^ relief fund of the 
defendant's ‘ volmitary r*‘li(‘f departim'iit’on account of the injnnes for which 
the action is brought, m full payment and .satisfaction thereof. 

“ It IS alleged in tin* paragraph under consid(‘ration that the plaintiff wa.s a mem¬ 
ber of the rCief de])artment mentioned, which is composed of the different cor- 
])orations forming the lines of the Pennsylvania Comiiany west of Pittsburg, to 
which such of their employees as voluntarily become members contrilmte monthly 
certain agr(‘(Hl amounis. This department has for its object the relief of such 
employees as iK'come membi'rs thereof in cases of sickness or disability from 
accident, and the relief of tlieir families in case of death, by payment to them of 
definite amounts out of a fund ‘ fonm'd hy voluntary contributions from employ¬ 
ees, contributions, when neeessary to make up any deficit, by tlie several com- 
panie.s, respectively, and income or iirofit derived from investments of the moneys 
of the fund, and such gifts as may ne made for the use of the fund.’ The associ¬ 
ated companies have* general charge of the deiiartmeiit. guarant<*e the full amount 
of the obligations assumed by them, and for this purpose annually pay into the 
funds of the departnu'iit the sum of $J0,()00 in conformity with established regu¬ 
lations. furnish the necessary facilities for conducting the business of the depart¬ 
ment, and pay all the operating expenses thereof, amounting annually to the mim 
of $25,000. Tlie associated companies have charge of the funds and are responsible 
for their management and .safe-keeping. Employees of the Pennsylvania Cloinpany 
are not retpiired to become iiiember.s of the relief department, but are at liberty to 
do so if acimitted on their voluntary application, and may continue their member¬ 
ship by the payment of certain moiitlily dues, the amount of which depends upon 
the respective classes to which they may be admitted, and the benefits to which they 
may become entitled are determined by the class to which they belong. A dis- 
ableH member is also entitled to surgical attendance at the company’s expense, if 
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injuifMl \v!iil<‘ in its mnploy. T1h‘ pluintitf in Ins }i]»iilicution for inoinlHT- 

slnp: 

" ‘ That th<' <u‘(H‘t)tanc(* ot ln‘nofits from tlu^ sanl mlirf fund for injury or death 
Khali operate us a release of all elaim for daniaK<‘>' ai^ainst said company arisin^^ 
from such injury or death whicli may he made hy or throu;,di me, and tliat I or 
my lej^al leprf'f'entatives will execute such further instrument as may he neces¬ 
sary formally to evidence such acapiittance.' 

“Each company to the contract also agreed, in helialf t)f itsidf and employees, to 
appiopriate Us ratahle proportion of the ,]oint expen^e of administration and man- 
aj;ement and the entile outlay llece^^,arY to mane up deficits for h(*nefits to its 
employees. It is further alle;;ed that tlie memi)er was a memher of the relief 
departnauit when inpired. and that tliere was paid to him hy the defendant, 
throui;]i such di'partment.on a<'count of the in.iunessoieceived. and in a(X'ordanco 
with his aj)plication thcTefor. and in accoidancx* witli the ceitificate <»f member¬ 
ship so issued to him. and the rules and rej'ulations of the relief department, the 
sum of hein^ at the rate of >;()(> p<‘r month for 11 months, whicli ho acceided 
inni received as the heni*fits due to him from the said nOief department under his 
said ai)]»lication and certificat<‘ and tlu! nih‘S and re^oilations of said ndii'f 
<lepartment. 

■■ It is strenuously iusiste<l by the learned counsel for the plaintiff tliat the con¬ 
tract IS void heeaus<‘ it is rei)n;;naiit to sound juihlie policy and is an attempt hy 
fh(' dcten<hinl to cxmipt itself hy eonfiact from the<‘ons(‘([uem'esof its own neJ^ll- 
j^eiiciu and he< ause theaij:reement that tin* payment and aeeeptance of the henofits 
should o])eratc to lelease the company from responsibility for its wron^fnl act is 
witliout eousnhuation for tin* reason that the plaintitf. hy the payment of his 
monthlv dues, became entitled as a matter of lej^al rij^ht to receive tn<‘ stipulated 
beuetits , s fully as lie was entitled to tin* payment of his monthly wa;o‘s. 

“As a i;eneial proposition, it is unquestionably tiue that a railroau company 
can noi lelieve itself fiom r<‘sponsihility to an enqdoyee for an injury resulting 
froiii it^ own negligence by any contract entcr<‘d into for that purpose before the 
hap]H'ning oi the in.inry, and it tlu; contract under <'onsideration is of that eliar- 
aeiei it must hi‘ Indd to lie in' ulid But upon careful examination it will he seen 
that it I'ontains no stiimlation that the plaintiff should not he at liberty to bring 
at: action fm- d,imag(>s in case he sust.aine<l an in.-)ury tlinuigh the negligence of 
tiic defendant 11<‘ still lias as perleid a riglit to sui* lor Ins injury as though the 
■ ontraet liad never been entered into. Belon* the contract was entered into his 
iiglitot action for an injury resulting from the defendanrs m'gligeiiee was lim¬ 
ited to a suit against it for tlie recovery of damages tlierefor. By tla* eontraet 
he was given an eh'ctioii either to reeeivi' tlie benefitH stipulated for or to waive 
his iiglit lot lie henetits and to pursue his nuiiedv hy law. lie voluntarily agreed 
that when an iii.piry liaiipened to him h»‘ would tlien deleniiiue whetlier he would 
accept the henetits 'seeuusl by tlie < <uitraet or waive them and retain his right of 
ai'tion for damages. lie knew if he ai ei'pted the henetits secuied to liim hy eon- 
tract that It would onerate to release Ins right to the other remedy. After the 
injury happ*-iied t wo alternative modes were presi-iib'd to liiin for obtaining com¬ 
pensation lor such injury. With full opportunity to detenu me which alternative 
was prelerable. he dcdiiieiately 'Ixtse to accept thi‘ stipulaled benefits. There 
was nothing illegal or immoral in reciuiriiig him to do so. And it is not perceived 
why tile conit should rehexe liim from his election m order to iniable him now to 
pursue his remedy hv an action at law. and thus practically to obtain double 
compensation for his injury. Nor does the fact that the fund was in part formed 
hy hiscoiitribiilioiis to it alter tlie ease. Tlie defendant also eontnlmted largely 
to the fund under its agrei-ment to make up di'ficits. to tuniish surgical aid and 
attendance, to pay (‘xpeii.ses of administration and management, and to he respon¬ 
sible for the .safe-keeping of the funds of tlie relief dcqiartmeiit. It had a large 
pecuniary interest iii tlie very money which the plaintiff received. We are not 
concerned with tiie (piestion whidher th(‘ plaintiff might not have secured a 
larger sum iif money if he liad prosecuted his legal remedy for the recovery of 
damages for his injilrv. Aftiu- the injury tlie plaintiff was at liberty to compro¬ 
mise his rigid of action with th(‘ defendant for any valnahh* consideration, however 
amall: and if he chose to accept a less amount than that which he might have 
ix'covered by action, such scdtlement, if fairly entered into, constitutes a full accord 
and satisfaction from wliicli the court can not. and ought not to, relievo him. 

“ The question of tin* validity of sikGi ii<*OTitract as that relied upon in the para¬ 
graph of answer under consideration is a new one in this court, but it has been 
considere<l by a numlier of rejmtalile courts in other junsdictions, and with a 
single exception, so far as I am advised, it has been uniformly held that such a 
contract is not invalid for i-epugnancy to smind jniblic poli( 7 , or for want of con¬ 
sideration, or for want of mutuality. In the views expressed in these cases I 
entirely concur.” 
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[Fniiii h l.'N’o (5, September. IH'X. ] 

Shaver v. Pennsylvania Go., 71 Fotlonil Reporter, pa^o 081.—This case was 
tried in the Unitecl States eiu-uit court for the north(*rn district of Ohio, and the 
decision <)f said court ■was ^nven dtinnary iSOO. The ojnnion was delivered by 
District Judj'o Ricks jind contains ti full statement of the facts in the case. The 
following hingnag»i is <pioted therefrom: 

“Tliis suit was oiigiiuilly instituted in the court of common pleas for Lucas 
County, and by due i)roc(5eding.s liad was removed by defendant, which is a non¬ 
resident corporation, to this court. The jdaintiff sues to recover for damages 
becaus(‘of certain negligence of tlie d(dendant and its agents in failing to have 
properly filled the space between the tii's at a cortain junction <u'cross over in 
said county, by reason of whi -h plaintiff's foot was canglit wliile uinlertaking to 
uncouplecars. Tlnue aiecert iin other actsof imgligencecharged in the petition 
which it is not nece.ssai y lien* to consider. Plaintiff claims permanent injury, 
and damages in tin* sum of .S^o.OOd 

“ To this p<‘tifiou the defendant tiled an an.swer, which, after denying the negli¬ 
gent actschaig<‘d in the petition, set uj), as a third defense, that said plaintiff, 
at the time lie receiv(‘d the iii.iuii‘s couiplaiiK'd of. was a memher of the volun¬ 
tary relief (h'jiartment of tlie Pi'iinsylvania hues west of Pittsburg; that said 
voluntary relnd de))ar1ment is an organization formed for the purpose of e.stab- 
lishing and managing a fund, known as a -relief fund,' for the payment of 
definite amounis to (unployees contnhufmg to tlu'fund who, under th<‘ r<‘gula- 
tions, are entitled Ihcrt'to when tht^y me disabled by accident or sickness, and. in 
the event of their death, to their rehilu cs or other hcncficiaru's specifii’d in the 
application for insurance; that .s<nd lelief fund is formed trom voluntary contri¬ 
butions of tluMunployecsof the load; Iroin coiitnlmtions given by.said defeialant, 
the Penn.sylvaina Company, when nec('s.sary to make up any deficit; from iucmno 
or profits denv(‘d fiom investments or piotitsof the moneys of tlii“ fund, and 
such gifts and h'gacies as may In* made for the use of th<- fund. The regulations 
governing said voluntary udief department nspnre that those wlio jiarticipate 
in the benefits of the relief fund must he emidoyi'cs in tin* .service of the Pi'iinsyl- 
vania Company and be known as meinlicis of the lohef fund. Di-fendant, 
further answering, says that no miiployeii of tlii' comi>any is reipiired to become 
a memhiT of said relief fund: that the same is ])urely voluntary: tliat anyone 
who has becom*! a member may witlidraw at any tune, upon proper notice: that 
contributions trom sucli mcmbt'is cease by so witlidiawing. Tlio defendant fur¬ 
ther says that iimticipatioii in the liencfits ot such lelii f fund is based upon the 
application of the lieneficiaries, that on the 8(1 day of January, 181M, the plaintiff 
in this case, being in the employ of the defendant company, applied formenilxTship. 
and in said application agreed to lx- liound by the regulations of the said fund. 
Defendant further says that the application for membership was approved and 
accepted at the office ot the superintendent of the relief department, and that 
thereupon said jdaintiff became a imniiber of said relief fund. Defendant fur¬ 
ther says that wlnni said jilaiiitiff rec(‘iv(.*d the injuries complained of lu‘ there- 
up(jn became (‘iititlcd to the henetits growing out of liis membership m said relief 
fund by rea.s(ni of tin- injury so usx'ived wliile in said service: that said plaintiff 
thereujxm immcdiatelya]iplied to said deiiartiiu'ntfor such benefits and received 
monthly iiayments thiTcfroni. aiuonnting in all to the sum of $8!)9. until the 
commencement of this action, on the i2.7th day of May, 189.1. 

" Defeudant.sayst’i.it Uk- plaintiff, in Ins applieation for membership, expressly 
agreed that, sliould lie bring suit again.st (‘ither ot the companies now associated 
in the administration of the relief (h*partment for damages on account of injury 
or death, payments of liciu'fits from tlie relief fund on account of the same shall 
not be made until sucli suit is discoii tinned, or, if prosecuted to judgment or com¬ 
promise, any payment of judguu'nt or amount of compromise shall preclude any 
claim 111)011 the relief fund for such injury or death. Defendant says that, the 
plaintiff having commenced suit against the defendant, payments to the plaintiff 
for tlie benefits accruing under said contract were suspended: and defendant says 
that by virtue of the agreiuncnt aforesaid, and tlie acceptance by the plaintiff of 
the benefits from said relief fund on account of said injunes, the said defendant 
thereupon became discliarged from any and all liability to the plaintiff on account 
of said injuries. The plaintiff has demurred to this answer. He contends, fiist, 
that the contrat-t set up in tlie answer isinvalid: and, next, that it is in violation 
of an act of the legi.shiture of Ohio passed in 1890, in 87 Ohii) Laws, page 149. 

“ There are two ([iit'stions to be determined upon the demurrer thus interposed. 
The first question is whetlu'r this contract between the jilaintiff and defendant is 
a valid one. The cas«*, as presented to the court, n^sts entirely upon the plead¬ 
ing^/ No evidenci? is before me, and the allegations of the defendant’s answer are 
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to 1)0 accoptod as Inio ]>y tho jdauitiff liavin;^ dcmuncd lin'roto. It tlioroforo 
In'C-oinoH naportaiit to omjdiasizos llu' farts thus adinitt(‘d. Tlioy aK'lliat tho 
plaintiff voluiitanly his-aiur a ineinherof this ndirf dopartmont, witli full kiiowl- 
of its nilcs ami tojfuhitions. Tho answer fnrthor distinctly avers, and the 
demurrer admits it. that, hy liis apidication in wiitin;^ to ht‘<‘om<' a nieiuher ot 
such relief department thi' ]>laintiff ai^reed that tlu‘ acceptance hy him -d benefits 
from the relief fund for injury or death should operate as a release ot all elainis 
for (lamaf^es n.i'anist said defemdant arisin;< from such iigurv or dt'ath It will 
he ohserved that It is the a<‘ceptauec of heiiefits from this relief fundwlueh, hy 
the ajitreemeiit, ieleas(‘s the railroad eompany fiom a claim for dama^^o's. If tlu' 
employee injured does not ai'cept sucli heiiefits. hut elioose^ to .sue for d.vina;;es, 
Ins light of aetioii is mnmjiaired and in no r(‘speet waned This is tin* eas(' as 
jiresented hy tlui ])leadings and a<lmUted fa( Is It is not the ([U(“s|inn ot w iiether 
a railroad company, hy contract with its(‘m]>loyccs, can exeiiij)!. itself fiom suits 
for ]>ersoiial iiijuiies i-auscil hy its iieghgeiiee. That, as a geneial i ule. can not 
1 m) done. Tins (Mm* does not pieseiit that (piestion, iieilhm’does i( pn^seiii an 
issue of fact as to wladhcr tins contra<‘t for lusiirance is a \olunlary one or not. 
If the pleadings and e\ ideiiee in a<-ase .should show that an emidoyee ciiti'red into 
sucli a<-oiilr.iet, igiioiaiit of its tei ms. or wheimnder resti amt or dnr«‘ssni <'(uupul- 
sion, the I'oiirt would tlieii he aiithoi ized. and it would Im' its duty, to impnr<‘ into 
that fact and r<’liev(‘ against any wrong of that nat are But. as he! ok* t lated, no 
such <iuesiioii IS now ill an\ way iircsmited Tie* ideadings do not e\eii . uggi'st 
such an nsne The sole question is whether, umler tlu' admitted ta<d>. already 
stated, this coiilraet is valul Theie are de< isioiis ()f tlu'siijireiiH' emiitsof the 
Statcsot Iowa. Maiyland. Bi'iins\Ivania. and ot state eoiiits in Ohio, and of the 
circuit com ts of th»“ Tmteil Slates m ()hio and Manlaml. holding such (vmtracts 
legal and binding. Under this jdan. emploNei's of lailio.idsaie all'oivled ]>t otc<*tion 
hy a si)e<-ies ot Disiiraitci' d’his soi t ol ]u oteet loms not, a\ ailahle to tlicm in oi<li- 
nary insurance eonqianies. except at siieli limdieest as to make it substantially uiioh- 
taiiiahh-. lilemln'is sick <jr in.imed aie entitled to hmietits, rega.idlcss of what 
causes then tem)>or<iiy disabilities. Tlu'V will thus lecidvi' benefits in eases 
where no chmii m,Minst the laiboad company could hi'made 'riiey could reeidve 
heiiehtsalsoiii ( uses wlieie (heiiijui y was the result of their own coiit • ihutory neg¬ 
ligence, or of that of fellow-'*ei vants in tie- same department of sei \i( e. m both of 
wliieh CUM"- a-i a lule.no right ot action would aiise against their employer 
Now. if eniplr.vee-, desiie to eiijoy th-' hi iiefits of such contracts, th<'\ should have 
the right to male- Ihem Tiieyaie ( ap.ihle of deenling for IheiiiM'h es whether 
th(‘y want U> eoutiaet joi inoteeiion. It is not within the ])oweis ef a h'gislaturo 
to assume th.it this class of men need ji.iteinal legislation, ami that therefore 
they will jiioti'et them hy depriving them of the ]n>wer to contract a*; other men 
mav." 

At this point in its opinion the coiiit cites and (piofes from the following eases: 
Johnson (' liiulroad (’o. (bid I’a St Reports.]>. I'U. and ddAllaiitu- Jhqioiter, 
]). 8dl); Donald r Kailioad ('o ((it Northwestein Rei>orter. p. 5)71); Fuller?'. 
Association (f'i7 Md. Reports, ji. 4d:i. and M) Atlantic Jbqxu-tei. p ‘dd7). Owens??. 
RaihvavUo. (da Ftsiei al Re]Kti ter. p 715). and Jilai tiiw. Railroad (‘o. (II Federal 
Reporter, p I'U)). TIk' opinion then continues as follows 

In view of these authorities and of tlie reasons gi\ eii in siippoi t of tlm conclu¬ 
sions reached, I feel juslilied m holding tlu' contract in fins ease valid and binding 
upon the plaiiuilT. 

The lii'xt (piestion to hi' detei mined is whethei the act of 185H) of Olno (M7 ()hio 
Laws,}). II!)) IS eoiistitulional. 'Idle latter })art of the first soetion of said act 
reads as follows. 

‘And no railroad eomtiany.insuianee i ompany, or association of other persons 
shall di'inand, expect, leipuic, or enter into any eontiaet. agreement, or stiinila- 
tion with any other })eison about to enter or in the einiiloyineiit of any railroad 
company whereby sueli })erson stipulates or agrees to surrender or waivi' any 
right to damages against any r.nli 'ad com})any I heieafter aiising fiom iiersonal 
injury or death, or wlierehy he agi es to surrender or waive, in case he asserts 
the same, any other light what- -i ver. and all such stpinlations or agreements 
shall he void.' 

“ Thisact has been declaieduneon.stitntionalm the casi* of Uoxc. Railway Com- 
])any (dd Ohm Law J.), Aiuil d'L 18!'5, in a well-considered opinion hy Judge 
Dihitush, of the Warren (,'ounty eouit of common })leas; and the court reaches 
that conclusion heciiusc said act violates section 1, article 1, of the hill of rights, 
as interfering with the rigid'! of imvate eontraet. That })rovision of the hill of 
rights is a.s follows: . 

“‘All men are hy nature free and indei»endent, and have certain inalienable 
rights, among which are those of enjoying and defending lifeand liberty,acipiir- 
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ing, poasessiiig, mid didVndiiig proiM^rty, mid si'eking mid obtaining li.iiiinuosM 
and safety.' 

“Arti(d(i 2, Kectiou 2(>, <;(’ tlu“ (•onstitution of Ohio provides: 

“‘All laws of a ginieral nature shall have* uniform oiioration throughout the 
State.- 

“ The act under comsidciation, while it is general in its nature, applies only to 
railroad companic's and tlieir employees, and is not therefore gounu-al in its appli¬ 
cation. and does not operate uniformly on all (dasses of citiz<*u8. Under tliis 
statut(^ railroad companies are prohibited from making contracts which other 
coriiorations in th(‘ State are allowed to make. 

“Articl(‘ 1. section to. of the Constitution of the United States prohibits any 
State from passing any law impairing the obligation of contracts. 

“Article 8, section iO, of the bill of rights of tlie State of Oliio prohiints nu ik¬ 
ing any law impairing tlie obligation of contracts. 

‘•Article 2 of the Northwe.stern Territorial (Toverunumt (17H7) i)rovid(‘s as 
follows: 

“ ‘ In the just pre.servatioii of rights and property, it is understood and declared 
that no law ought ever to 1 h‘ niadi* or have iorco in said Territory that sluill in 
any manner Intel fere witli or affect private contracts or engagements bona fide 
without fraud, previously made.' 

“This extract from the ordinance of 1787 shows liow jealously-tli*; right of per¬ 
sonal liberty in tla^ making of private contracts was rc'garded, and how carefully 
any restriction of said right was restrained. 

“The act under consideration is certainly one Avhieh impairs the rights of a 
large number of the citizens of Ohio to exercise a privilege which is dear to all 
persons, namely, that of making contiaets coneerning th<*ir own labor and the 
fruits thereof, and. so far as it relates to such contracts all eady made, 
their validity. The act seems to assume that a large class of the citizens of the 
State, namely, thosi' emiiloyed by railroad c<u’porati()ns. are in<-apablo of making 
contracts for their own labor. 

“As hereinbefore stated, tins contract shows on its face not only that no unfair 
advantage is taken of tlu'se lunployecs, but tliat tlie contract, in its ]>roadest and 
fullest .sense, is a beneficent «»ne. intended for tlieir protection and assistance. If 
in som<! cases it proves unsatisfactory to the <‘inploye(' insured, that is in itself no 
evidence that the contract is of an unconscionable iiafunM)r unfair in its pro¬ 
visions. Neither is it a suffichait pretext to assnim* that all such contracts need 
the supervision of the legislative body, or that so large a class of eitizi'iis slionld 
be restricted in their light of ])er.soiial liberty. 

••The Ohio statute, m denying to the employees of a railroad i (irporatiou the 
right to make their own contracts coiiceniiiig their own labor, is depriving them 
of'liberty'and of the right to exercise tin* ])nvileges of nianliood ‘ without due 
process of law.’ Being directed .solely to employees of lailroads, it i.s class legis¬ 
lation of the most vicious character, l^aws must be not only uniform in their 
application throughout the territory over which tin* legislative juiisdiction 
extends, but th(‘y must apply to all <-lasses of citizens alike. There can not bo 
one law for railroad employees, anotlier law for employees in factories, and 
another law for employce.s on a farm or the liigliways. Class legislation is dan¬ 
gerous. Statutes intended to favor one idass often beconu* oppressive, tyrannical, 
and prescriptive to other classes in‘ver inti-nded to he affected thereby: so that 
the fi’amers of our constitution, h'arniiig from (^xpmience, wi.sely provided that 
laws should be general in their nature and uniform throughout the State. 

“ For the reasons stated, I am of the oidnioii, tiist, that the coiitiaet set out in 
the defendant's answer i.s a valid eontiaet: and. second, that the act of the legis¬ 
lature of Oliio which deidares it to be void and invalid is unconstitutional. The 
deinnrrer to the answer is, therefore, overruled." 

[From B I, No 'i, .Mfirrh, IS»7 ] 

Chesapeake and Ohio Ry. Co. r. Mosbv, 21 Southeastern Reporter, page hlC.— 
Edgar W. Moshy, who was a conductor of a freight train on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad, and while thus engaged was seriously inpired in a collision, brought 
an action for damages against the railroad company. Pending said action he 
instituted a .suit in the chancery court of Richmond, Va. , to set aside a release of 
all claim for damages given by him to the railroad company on the ground that 
at the time he executed the release ]i(‘ was mentally incompetent. The chancellor, 
after hearing the case, granted the relief a.sked and set the ndease aside. From 
this action the railroad company appealed to the supreme court of appeals of the 
State, which rendered its decision April 10, 18‘)0, and riwersed the decree of the 
clj^ncellor. 
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The opinion of said court was di-livi-ji'd lo .laili^r Il:un‘'nn. and in tlnM'ourse 
of the same he used tin* followiiiK lan;;uaKe: 

“ * Tho law presumes tliat tliere is in evtnyone cH])acity to contract, and accord¬ 
ingly where exemption from liability to tnlHll an engaginnent is claimed hy rea¬ 
son of the want of such capacity, this fact must ho stru-tly established on the 
part of him who claims the exemption. Mon*ovcr, it is only in cmdain prescnbed 
cases that this protection can he claimed, and theretore weakness of mind, .short 
of insanity or immaturity of reason in one wlio has attain'd full age, or the mere 
absence of experience or skill upon tlie sub.ie<-t of tlu' paiticnlar contract,affords 
per so no ground for relh'f at law or in eijuity.* (1 (’hit ('out.. IHh.) The samo 
author from whom this giUKU'ai rule has Ikm-h (piotisl states its (Hiahtication thus: 
‘Although weakness of intelh'et. short of insanit.\. in one ot tin* contracting par¬ 
ties is no ground per se for invalidating a eontraet, it mav havt' the effect, if addi¬ 
tional facts hetraviiig an intention to oveiieaeh '-an Im- ])rov(d ‘ (2 Chit. Cont., 
p. 1050.) 

This rule with its'pialifieation is sulistantiully a<iopied bvf Insi’ourt in Greer c. 
(■ireers, h Grat.. It was tliere said tliat. alflioimd; the jiei Min may labor under 
no legal incapacity to do a valid act or niaki' a conli.ict. >et. it the wlmh' trans¬ 
action taken together, with all the ta< ts. mental weakness lieing one of tluun, 
showed that con.seiit, t}i(‘ viTy ossi'iice of the act. was wanting, it would he void. 
Where a legal capacity is shown to '‘Xist that the paity liad sufficient understund- 
standiiig to cleaily (‘'unprehend, that he consented freely to llie siH'eial matter 
about whi<‘h he was engaged, aixl no fraud oi nndm* mflin nci' is shown to havi* 

i) (M*n u.sed to bring about tho result, the validity of the act can not h»* impeached, 
however nmeasonalile or imprmhuit it may seem to others. It is not th(‘pro- 
]uiety or improjirn'ty of tlie act. but tlie capaeity to do the, act freely that must 
control th(‘judgment of the court. 

“ Tlie.sc general principles are mitirely ajiiilieable and ai »■ all thatneed heinvoki'd 
in consideiing the case before us. 

*' The plaintitf was v»‘ry senouly injiind in a collision betwc'u 2 trains on the 
road of tlie defendant. h<‘ being conductor on one of .said trains. It satisfac^torily 
appears from the ♦‘Vidi'iiee that about '2 inonrhs .ifter the ai’cnleiit the plaintift 
wmit to the office of tln‘ sup i .iitemk'iit of the dtdemlant company and agreed 

ii] )on a settleiiK'ntof his claim for damages against tlu'company. About 2 months 
atter this agieemenf was made th(‘ plaint ill' wmit to the omci' ol the superinb'iid- 
•I't and coliei ted $200 on account of this settlement and gavi* a receipt therefor, 
V. hich fully d(‘scribes the a<‘cident ami admits Hint his in.junes were rectnved 
under circumstances exonerating the com]>any from responsibility. On the 22d 
of September, IHOl, the plaintitf again went to tlie othi eof the sui)orintondent 
and collected the remaining $l.")0 <lne under tlie agre<‘ment, and gave a final 
voucher therefor, which is a more elaborate paper than the tir.st, reciting that the 
injuries wcto received under cnemnstam <‘s completely exonerating tho company 
from liability, and that tin* amount w’as received in full com]»romise.satisfaction, 
and discharge of all his claims or causi's of action, and particnlaily of all claims 
or causes of action arising out ot personal injuries rc'ceivi'd by him in the ac^ci- 
dent as to which the settlement had hei‘n niadi-. 

“ Tlu' plaintiff admits the geniunem-ssof his signal uri' to both these papers, hut 
says that ho has no voeolle<dion of signing any hut the last oiic' for slot), and furtlHU' 
insists that both papers should be di'clared null and void. Is'cause at tiie time of 
their execution he was mentally incompetent, and that the defendant t<»ok advan¬ 
tage of his iiK'aiiucitv to procure them. 

“ The (evidence wholly fails to sustain this contention, on tli<‘contrary, it show's 
that the plaintiff had an intelligent (‘ompn‘li(‘nsion of his nglits in the premises. 
The first receipt was given 4 months and tlu* other I) numths after the a<icid<*nt, 
when the plaintiff had been going about for montlis. 

*• The plaintiff insists that the consideration for the setf lenient made by him was 
totally inadequate, and that this circumstance is sufficient to justify the court in 
releasing him from the contract he has made. 

If the plaintiff was at the time lie signed the release competent to appreciate 
and understand its nature and effect—and we have seen that he was—and no 
unfair methods were used to induce him to sign it, then it makes no difference 
whether the settlement was, on his part, wise or unwise. So far as this transac¬ 
tion is disclosed by the record, it is alwolutely free from the suspicion of fraud, 
advantage, or undue influence on the part of the defendant. There is nothing in 
the record upon which to base the contention that the consideration was inad¬ 
equate For aught that appears to the contrary it may have been a wise contract 
tor the plaintiff to make. There is no evidence showing that the compaiiv was 
under any liability to the plaintiff, and none can be interred, for in a suit by an 
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omployoc- atfainst a railrojul company the mere proof of th<‘ accident raises no 
pr(‘sumptioiJ of ne^liif(‘n('<'a^'ainsl the c,om])aiiy. 

** The law favors the com]»roiiiise and settlement of disjmted claims. It is to 
the iiit<*rest of all that th(‘re should he an <‘nd (d' litigation; and a settlemenl 
deliberately son-,dit, as this was hv th'‘ plaintiff, on^dit not to he set aside except 
ni>on the most satisfactory <‘V]denee. 

*' F<»r tlu fore-roinij; reason^ tli(> decree complaiiusl of must he reversed and set 
asidi'. and tins court will enlei' such decree as tluu-ourt below on^ht to Imve 
eiiteied.” 

|)‘'romlt L \i> IS ] 

Phakks r. Lark Shork vnd MirnunN SorTiU'UN ilArtovv^ Cto., :,o N’orth- 
('astern Reporter, ji.me :li»).--Tliis action, Inoimlit l)y William H Phaies a^^ainst 
th(i aho^c-naiiH'd laiiw.iy eoinpany, was lu-ard in the ciicnit comt of Elkhart 
(k)unty. Ind., and a jiidi'inent was rendeied in 1a\or of the company and tin' 
plaintitf’s right to <iamages was denie<l, Plian's apiieah'd the ease to tlie appellate 
e()urt of the State, whicii renderi'd its decision April :2(i, is'.is. and atfirnn'd the 
judgment of the lower com t. 

TIk' facts ot the ('ase an* siitlien'iitly stat(‘d in tlie opinion of the ap])(‘llate court, 
whieli was dehveri'd hy Judg<' Bl.iek. ainl iea<ls in ])art as follows: 

“ The <*or.rt lendeieii pidiiment for tin* deteiidaiit upon a sjieeial veidictinan 
action hroiight liy the appellant against the a.npellee The {■ontrolling facts of 
tile lengthy s]ieeial \ erdiet, wi‘i r as follows Tin' lailroad eoiiijiany ha<l t woelasses 
of frt'iglil. hrakomen, oik' called • n gnlar' troi”lii hrakemeii and tin* other • I'.xtia ' 
freight hvakeiin'ii. Tin* apjiellant entt'Msl llie sersiceol tin'a])i)elh'e on the l>th 
day of Sejitemher. lH!r2, and during all I lie 1 inn' of Ins serviei' was an I'xtra freight 
hrakemaii. lie sutU'red a ])ersoiial inpn y wlnh'in such service on the‘,3!»th of 
October. On ihr 2alii of March. lHli;{. tlie apjiellant signed a writing, 

refeired to in the sjiecial wrilict as a jirojiosinon, and as a written ojition. and as 
an offer of eomjiromise, as foll<t\vs 

‘ Elkhai I. Indiana, Alai cl i :.U)tli, hS5>k. for and in consideration ot tiie sum of 
one dollar to me in hand tins day paid b\ tlie Lake Shore and Aliehigan Southern 
Railway Comjiany. 1 lion'by stipulate an<l agiee to and with the same eomjiaiiy 
that I will accc'jit from it tin* sum of thiee liiindied dollais. and, further, that 1 
am to remain in tin* sei vie(' of said eoinpany as brakeman as long as I want to, 
proNiding my woik sliall jiiove satisfa< (oiy to said eon.ji.iny. as full settlement 
and satisfaction ot all (-laiins and demands of e\ery kind, iiat lire, and descnjitnui 
whn h I have or may be entitled to have against said conijiany by reason ol per¬ 
sonal lupines sustained by nn‘wliih'a fieigiit hrakeiiiim ot said eomjiany ator 
near Dnno Park station, in tlie State <it Indiana, on the •?l>th day ot (h tolier. 18!r2; 
and in (‘olishhuallon thereof to execute .ind delni i to i-aid eoinjiany a till], per¬ 
fect. and comjilete release and sanstaetion. jirovideil tlie s.niie is jiaid to me 
within forty-five d.ivs fiom the date lieieol. \\Lil.Phaies |Se,i) [ Witnesses: 
C. A Tlu'is. Needham' 

••‘Elkhait, [ndiana. Alareh ttolh. 1. the aforesaid W II. Phare'', do 

Imrehy acknowledge leeeijit from th<‘Lake Shore and Michigan Soutliern Rail¬ 
way ('omjiany. by the hands of (.’ C. Needham, its agent, the said sum ol one 
dollar mi'iitioiied in the abovi* agreement. W. 11. Phares. Witnessi's. (,'. A. 
Theis, (’. (’. Needham 

“ On the Kith day of Alay. Isii:]. the apis llaiit signed a writing as follows: 

“'Form No. 12H4. Wheri'as on the :?'.lth da> of October. A I). tlie under- 
.signed, while in tlie <‘mnloy of tlm Lake SlioK* and Michigan SoutlK'in Railway 
(’omjiany as freight braKeinaii, received certain in.piiK's asiollows. to wit: Wlnlo 
uneonjiling engine had his left hand cauglit lietwec'ii jun and end sill of ear ('. L. 
& W.. 18, one finger amputated, and another bruisi'il. while in the discharge of 

his duties, at or near Diim* Park Station, iii the State of [ndiana: and wheieas [, 
the said William H. Plian's, helii've that my said iiipiries are tlie result of the 
negligence of said railway comjiany, its oilieers. agents, and employees: and 
wliereas the said railway comjiany denies any and all negligence on the part of 
itsi'lf, its officers, agents, and employees, and deiiii's any and all liability to me 
tor damages for tin* injuries so as afim'.said by im* sustaiiu'd. but by ri^ason of an 
ofP**r of compromise madi* by me the said L. S. and M. S. Ry. Co., tor the purpose 
of avoiding litigation, to receive and accejd tiie .sum of Ihiei* handled dollars in 
full accord and satisfaction lor all claims for damages winch I may or might liave 
for the injuries aforesaid, havi* jiaid to me tlie sum ol t liiee liundred dollars, and 
agree to reomploy uk* as a freiglit hiakeiiian for sncli time only as may be satis¬ 
factory to said coinjiany. Now. therefore, in coiHideration of the piemises, and 
ll^ payment to me of the aforesaid sum ot ttivee liundred dollars, the receipt 
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whereof I do hereby ackiiowledij;**. 1 du lirrcby r«'b'Use and I'oicvcr di.scharjie the 
said Lake Shore and Michigan Soutlu'in Railway (’umpaiiy .iinl ,dl other i>arti(‘s in 
interest of and from all action^, snits. elanns. and demand’^ Ibr or on aeeonnt of 
or arising; from tln^ injuries so as aforesaid receivi'd, .nel e\ t ry and all lesiilts 
hereafter arising tlit‘refroni. ^Vltness my ham! ami seal, at Klkliart, Imliana. 
tliis 10th day (d’May, A. n. is'.t;; William H Phan s. [Seal.) Si;^ne<l. scaled, 
and d(‘liv»‘i ed in j)i esenee oft' ('. Needham, d. W. {bniianl.’ 

•“Lake Sliort' and Mieln.nan Sontliein Uailwav ('omi'aiiv to William 11. 
Phares. I)i, Issued Ajail -.'s. isii.t. •/„ A. Yi Newt'll. (’1 ii(ml,o>, 111. For scttU'nn'iit 
in full of all flaims and ilcman<ls ft) dat<'. especially lor pcistaial injunes sus- 
taiiietl at Duiit' Park, Imliana. Oetoher I’lKh. IS'.rj, as jtt i .dtaelictl lorni (i. S. 
12.SI. s:!0l) IK). 

“ ‘ Recened. Elkhart. May loth, lsi);J, dl the Lakt* Shoic and Michi^^an Southern 
Ky. ('o., tlirei' hnn<lrctl dtdlar.s. in toll of tlio ahtivc account sdoo.oo. William 
H. Pliaies. 

Collect. W, 11 Caliniit. ,i;cn. su)) 1 

•••Auilitt'd C P Et'hnid. amiitoi 

•• • .\pproved P P Wi mill. ass 1 ”;<‘ji‘l mana^rci 

" ■ On the 'A'llli of Man h. ami tlunn;^ the whole of that imnilli. and on tlie 
lOtli tlay of May, I MOO. and tint im; ilit* \\ hnlf t.| t iiat nmnlli. I ln' appellant was 
em])loyed by tie* aiipcllci' as an i'\l la fi cmdit biakt'maii. am! fioin 1 lie I init' of Ins 
first t‘m]doymcnt down to tbe ‘Ji>lh i»l June, IM'.i I. wbe]ie\ ei lie was ealletl upon to 
do wtu'k. lit' was ]mt uptm the appt llet' s pay roll ttf e\ti a liemdit brakemeii, ami 
bt' it'ft'iveil pay as sneb. At llie il.ite hist lueiilioneti the aiipelli'c pul iii ttuee a 
sen It u ity list of all hi akenien, when'l)>' lliose in t hf a|)]it'lice s sei vice lur t lie short¬ 
est time were ]uit njioii tilt' list of e\lia Iremlit bi akeiiit'ii. ami the .\ tiinm^i'si <»f 
till' e.xtia ]‘it'mdit biakenien in tlit' sei v k e. to the numliei of 10. weit' tt'injidiai ilv 
lanl olf until bnsiriess .should ri'\ive Pidiii that tkite t" ilu' ei)nini''uci'ment of 
tins net loll the a]>]Mdhnit's name was kept ii)kui tlie Imi nl tlu' f\t la t remlit biakt'- 
men whti weie so laid otl to be t.illeti into s(‘r\iee as e\lia fremdit biakeinan, 
acetuallim to tlleir st'inonty tit seMlt'e, w)lem‘\er lilisuiess slitmld re\ i\e so as to 
givt' tlii'in aetivt' t'liiphiyiueiit 

'• Wliih' fbt* pitiposititiii loi e<'iu])ri>nnse m\en la tlie ap]ieUant to the idaim 
a^U'iit on tlit' v*o1 h of Matt li l.so;!. t ont.nm il a siipulation on 1 he p.ii't of tlii'ajipt'l- 
la.nt that • I am to remain in tIn' sei \ a •• i>l sanl eompanv as bi akt'inan ,is bam' a.s 
^ ^s'allt to. prt"'i<li]m illV woik shall pie ■ atisj.'K'tory tt) said c.<'iupan \1 bt' wi'it- 
t n in.sti nnieii' et ad an mm the 11 lease mu il by the appellee tlinamb the t ]aima;;t'nt 
in ' t spouse to tilt' aiipellaiit s ]ai•] h>si 1 ion, ami t mdaimm' a it'leit'iice tbereto, to la* 
smned by the appi'llant. ami by liini sriniet!. beaniif^ ibdt' Mav 10. iMOd.did imt 
contain sin It a slijiubilion ta- pitivisnai, l)Ut . insleatl ol il. piovnled tli.it llu' appt'l- 
h't' a,i;ri‘ed'to ieempb>y nie as a ln'm^d biakfiit.ni for sin li lime only as may be 
satisfactory to said etanjiaiiy.’ Tin cLniu a^eiit a^ieeil with the ajipellant that 
tlu' contract i I'li'asiny tin' a]ipe]lei' slioiihi t tail am sin b a prt i vision ('onceriiiim the 
laniiltiymeiil oj tin* apptdlant .is that coni.iiiii'il in 1 In';ip[»ellant's^uoposition; but 
win'll the relt'ase came from tilt' ^'t'lie’al ellit'cis tti tlie claim amt'iit.iobe smiH'd 
by th(' appellant, ami tlu' iuom'\ cmisnb'iatnin was ])anl. and (In' leh'ast' was 
finally executed, it <lnl not. corie.sjxuid with appellant's luoiiospion and tin' claim 
smi'iit's prtimi.se Tiieit' is no hmbim ‘ J anvmistakeoi <]j ti .md or fraudulent.con- 
duet, no indication that thi'apjielkint dnl iml know tlit'contents of 1]n']ia]iers wliit'b 
lit'sKL'iied. dait'd tin' lOtb of Mav, lMi).} wlneli is the datt'tliioui'lnmt tin'vt'rdict 
relet M'd to us thi' time of tlie aeeejitam i* tif tbi' olTej' of eoniprtmnse by the appt'l- 
lee, and as tbe dat('of tbi'st'fth'nn'iit bt twi'entlie n.iiiies, Tin* eonteids of tliis 
iiistrunn'iit of release clearly iinln-att'd to Die a]>iM'llaut tliat ins jiroptisition was 
not aeet'pted as to all its sti]iulatitins liy tiie :ip])<‘lle('. and that it would settle 
upon differi'iit terms as .set forth in tlm fm iii of itdeuseseiit by tbi' ^'t'lieral ofliet'rs. 
Astothetinal a;i:rt'eim'nt of settlement. Dieri'ean bt* no doubt tliat if was con¬ 
tained in tin* paper dated tin* 101b of M:iv ImoJ So far as it difft'red from the 
written proposition of tin' appi'llant oi tin'<>ial luomiso of tin'<'hnm a^t'iit, tin* 
appellant must be det meil to havt*coiiseiiled to sueli \ari.iiici' when, witlioutfraud 
or iiiii>osition, which ean not bt' luesiimetl. In'accepted tlu' money and attached 
lus signature. No ^'rouml for tlie n'-foimalnin of tin'eontrai t aii])ears, it sucli 
had been the purpose ot the aclmii The apjiellaiil was paid a spt'cified sum lor 
his services rt'iidered after the eompromise. They were all remleretl in the capac¬ 
ity of an extra freiglit luakcman It iloes not appt'ur that this sum was not full 
payment for the services actually remb'ieil It ln' had bet'ii employed as a rej^nlar 
trei^bt brakciuan, he would liav('*>arin'il a laimer sum But the appellant liadbeeii 
('inployed only as an I'Xtra tiei<'bt brakeinaii u]) lo fin* time of bis injury, and ie 
served and was paid in that capacity alter tin' cmniiromise. The contract to 
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reemploy him as a freight brakeman is properly construed by considering the 
nature of his previous emidoyinent, and by looking to the manner in which the 
parties freely treated tin* contract, and acted upon it, the appellant serving as an 
extra and accepting pay as such. The judgment is aflfirmea.” 

[From li \, No I'J, Soptomner, ].s'J7 j 

PiTTsBUUG, Cincinnati, Chicago, vni> St. Louis Ry. Co. r. Cox. 45 North¬ 
eastern Reporter, page (til.—Suit was brought in tlie court of common pleas of 
Warren County, Oliio, by Charles C. Cox again.st the above-named railway com¬ 
pany to recov<‘r damagi's tor personal injuries received while in tlie emidoy ot 
said company and due, as alk*ged, to negligence on its ])art. Tlie evidence in the 
case .showed the following facts: Tliat tlie above-named railroad company, with 
two others, had cadi formed relief dispartmeiits, and had a8.sociated themselves 
together uixhu* one common organization, km >wn as 1 lu‘ * ‘ Voluntary Relief Depart¬ 
ment ot thePc'imsylvaiiia Lines West of Pittshurg:" that the object of said depart¬ 
ment was the cstublislnnent and management ol a fund known as the " relief fund" 
for the payment of detinitesnins to (unployiM's contributing to the samewhen they 
should be disabh'd by accident or .sickness, etc.; that said fund was formed by vol¬ 
untary contributions by employees, and appropriatnnis when necessary to make 
up any deficieiKV by the several railway coiinianies; that tlie aii])lieation signed 
by an employi'e desiring to btrome a in<*inber of said relief department contained 
the following stipulations •‘And T agreethat the acceptance of benefits from said 
relief fund formpiryor death shall operate as a release of all claims for damages 
against said eomiiany | being Ins ein])loy(‘r company I, arising from smdi injury or 
death, which could be made by or through imnand that 1, or my legal representa¬ 
tives, will execute sm hfnrtherinstrumentasinaylM'necessary formally to evidence 
such ac<puttaiice;" that tlie iilaiiititr,(’o.x. was ainemhcv of said relief department, 
and thatafter li('wasiujur(‘dlier('ceived benefits from tlie relief fund. This latter 
fact, together with 1 he stijnilation aboveipioted in hisapjilieation formomber.ship, 
was set up as a defense by t he railway eompany as defendant, and a judgment was 
rendered for said dcfcmlant Tlie plainlilf appealed the ca.se to the circuit court 
of Warren County, and as a lesult of tin* hearing the .pidgment of the court of 
common pleas was reversed Thedidendant tlien earned the case on writ of error 
to the supri'ine court of the State, which (“ourtieiidcred its decision Docomher 15. 
1H9(), reversed the judgment of the (‘ircuit <'ourt, and afhrmed that of the court of 
common pleas. 

The opinion of the .supieine <-(Hirt was deliveie<l by .Tudg(‘ Spear, and tin* follow¬ 
ing is (pioted tberefronr 

Tlie ruling ot tlu'eommon ])leas on tin' demurrer is assaih'd on the ground that 
the contract set uji is invalid, because (1) it is prohibited bv the act of A\nTl 2, 
1890 {87 Ohio Laws. 14t>).‘for th<‘ ^iroti'ction and relief of railroad employees,' 
etc.; (2) hecause it is against public policy: (^l) tor want ot mutuality; and (4) 
for want of consideration moving from the company to (Jox for tho agreement to 
release claims for dainag<'s. In support of tlu' second defense' it is insisted that 
the act of April 2, isixi, as to the elau.ses rcleii ed to. is uncon.stitutional. hecuu.se 
it strikes down the viduntary right to contract, that the contract is not, in fact, 
against public policy, whetlier declan'd so by tin' statute or not, and that the 
mutual beneficial Htiimhitions and averments of fact abundantly show both 
mutuality and coii.sideration. 

“ 1. It would be a nec'dless waste of etfort to discuss the con.stitutional <juestion 
propounded, unless, upon an examination of the contract and the statute, it shall 
be found that suclia contract is among those forhiddi'ii. First, therefore, we give 
attention to that in<iuiry. The jiart of the statute to which attention is diiected 
is the following: ‘And no railroad company, in.snrance society, or other pei.son 
shall di'inaiid, accept, reipiire, or enter into any contract, agreement, stipulation 
with any jier.son about toenter or in tlu' employ of any railroad company whereby 
such person stipulates or agrees to surrender or waive any light to damages against 
any railroad company thereafter arising for pmsonal injury or death, or whereby 
ho agrees tosurreixler or waive, in case he asserts the same, any other right what¬ 
soever.’ To what sort of a contract docs this laiigoiage apply':* It la to boassnmed 
that the legislature intended to confine its action in forbidding the making of 
contracts upon subjects in themselves lawful, by persons siii juris, to such con¬ 
tracts as are mimical to tlu' State—tliat is, against public policy—for the right 
to contract is one not given by legislation, but inherent, nece.ssarily involved in 
the ownership ot pro[)erty. aiid as a primary pierogative of freedom, and we 
should not construe th(‘ words ot an act so as to rcsirain this right where the 
conflict with public ])olicy is not clear, unle.ss thi* language will boar no other 
construction. As to the first clause, perhaps it is sufficient to say that it clearly 
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appears tlie contract (1 <h‘s not come witliin tlic tenues of the inhibition, for the rea¬ 
son that tiio eniployec does not therein a^reo to waive a ri^lit to dainaj^es there¬ 
after arising for personal in.iiiry or death. He simply agrees that he \vill elect, 
after the injury is incurred, which form of recompense lie will demand. In what 
essential does the second clause differ from the tirst? It is the same in effect as 
though it should be worded ‘or wliereliy. in case he us.serts his right to sue the 
company for per.sonal injury or death, he agrees t<i surremh'r or waive any other 
right whatsoever.' II<‘ may not stipulate that in case h«‘ sin's tlie (company for 
damages for personal injurii's In* will siirreiuh'r any other right. Wliat hero is 
meant by the term ‘ right?' Does it nn an any fanciful claim which an ingenious 
person may invent or does it mean a tangible legal right, one resting on contractor 
in tort, whicli would he K'cognized and I'liforced by law? Common sense would 
say, it si'ems to us, that itmi'ansthe latter. This leads to an inquii y as to the 
charaeb'r of th*' right which is secured to an employee who Ix'comes a memher of 
the ‘ voluntaiy relict deiiartmeiit ’ and entitled to the bciu'fits of the ‘relief fund.’ 
if tin* coiitiact be valid, it gives to the member a iigbt, in case of disability on 
account of Innt <»r sickness, to ri'Ci'ise ccitam ]iaymcn1s from tbe relief fund so 
long as the di.sahility continues; hut. as a condition of tlu' exercise of this right, 
ami as a moditicatiou of it, the incinhcr must disclaim any right to sue the com- 
jiany in whosi' I'niploy )ie is for damages arising trom the injury; that is, the right 
to tlie benelits is not. by tlic terms of the contract, an absolute right. It is, at 
best, a contingi'iit riglit: and. if this be so, then it is not, unless the siipnlatioii 
is to be overthrown as against public noliev, a legal i igbt, alter tbe party has 
elected to sue tbe eoinpaiiy. wiiicli tlu'Jaw lecogiu/es and will eiifoire, for the 
hiw will not eiifoice as an nltimati' light a chum which ii'sts upon a condition 
whicli is repudiated by the party malving the claim. Pet liajis the jioint would 1)6 
clearer if tin' parly had, without accepti.ig benetits. leeovercd against thoeom- 
])any and then sought to recover also tin* benetits agaiii'-t tlie fund. No onoiaiuld 
])ossibly sn])p<ise in such case tliat his i iglit to rcco\ c‘r was alisolnte or could in 
any aspect have a legal existence or become tbe. sulijeiU ot a wtuver if tbe party s 
own contract is to lie oJisi'rvcd. Tins for tin* reason tliat lie lias no otliernglit to 
surrender or wane, because tlu' moim'iit he assei ts tin' i iglit to sue the company, 
the otlier, which is but. a right i i-hoad'. by the very terms of the contract which 
gave it existence, disappears. Ami if the light is iiot an absolute one in the one 
ease, bow can it b( in the oilier? Putting the conclusion in a sentence, the second 
.idnbitioii IS I ot cssenliallv diffciciil trom tlic Hist, it is but an extension of it. 
That applies only to wanvr of a light to damages an.siiig from jK'iX'nal injurie.s 
or death. This extends to all i ights wliatsoeN er. lint in any case the law con- 
tem])lates a legal light. Taking th<‘ statute as a wlioh'. tlie contract inhibited is 
a (‘oiitract whieli. by its teinis, waives the right of action on tlie ]»art of the 
employee, wliih' tlie contract in (luestion diies not seek to waiv«* a right of action, 
but expressly lescives it, and onlv gives to his election of remedies, made after 
the nijuiy, tli<' effect of a waiver of the otiim- reim'dy. To deny such a light 
would be'to di'iiy the light tosettle coiitioveisies. Tin- lawfavors the (exercise 
of tills right; it do(“s not. disapprove it. VV^e tliink the contract set up in the 
an.swi’r is not faiily within the inlnbilory teiiiis of tin* act wlnm r('a.soTiahIy con- 
stincd, a.ml this conclusion mak('s it unnecessary to con.sider the <iUestion of the 
nnconstitutionality ot tlio statutt'. 

"2 Is tin contiact itself again.4 public jxdicy? To ]»e .so it must in some man¬ 
ner <-ontravem' public rigiit or tlic piihlnt welfare It must be shown to have a 
miscliievous ti'iidency as regards th(( public. And tliis should clearly ajipi^ar. 
The ground urged is that it tends to make Ihi' company less can-fnl in the ()pera- 
tion of its road. In other words, it encourages negligcms'. And if it Ix) of that 
charactei, tlnui it would contravene public ])olicy and lie void, in that it would 
have a tendency to imlucii the em])loyment of men less prmh'iit and c.areful, 
which would t('ml to (‘mlaiig('r the property and lives of travehTs ns wi'll as of its 
employee.s. But tins claim arisc's, we tlmik. from a misconception of the con¬ 
tract in assuming 'liat by tlie contract tlie (unployisi lelcasi'S some future right of 
action against the compaiiv. On a previous page we have undertaken to show 
that such is not, the ease; tluit there is no waiver of aiiyeans(i of action which the 
emplovee inav Ix^coiiie entitled to, ami tliat it is not the signing of the contract, 
Imt the a(;cei)taiic(' (.f heneffts after tla^ m-cident, that constitutes the release. 
VVlieii that occurs h(i IS not stipulating for the futurig Ik; is hut s(‘ttling for the 
past He ac(;epts compensation for injury already reix-ived. If lu' is injured and 
the company is not liable (a condition which follows in much tlie larger proi>or- 
tioii of the acciih'nts to ein]»h)y(^e.s on railroads), he may accept the heneffts; if 
thecompimyis liiiLle, Iib mavfVclmi! bciii'fits iiiid sue. How cun this iiijuriouBly 
uffp(^t the puhlic? We fail to percen’e how tlie contract in iiuestion contravenes 
any interest of the pnhlic. 
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“3. Nor is the contract void for want of mutuality, nor for laclc of consideration. 
Moved thereto by the stipulations of the employee members, the company assumes 
the obligation to take charge in part of the aaministration of the association, to 
pay all the operating expenses, to take care cf its funds, pay interest thereon and 
be responsiblo for tneir safe-keening, and to make appropriations to supply any 
deficiencies. The promises are ootn concurrent and obligatory on both. Both 
promise and both pay in consideration of promises and payment by the other, and 
the fact that thinl persons are interested does not impair the force of the obliga¬ 
tion. If these stipulations do not supply consideration, it would be difficult to 
frame such as would; and, there being express assent to the termsof the contract 
by both partitas, the element of mutuality is not wanting. 

“ Our conclusion is that the contract set up is not interdicted hy the statute, 
and that it is neither against public polh^y nor void tor want ot mutuality or con¬ 
sideration. Judgment of the circuit court reversed and that of tlie common pleas 
affinned.” 

[From 1$ L No ].t, Novoinbrr, iny? ] 

CmcAdo, BuiiLiNdTON AND QuiNCY R. R. Co. V. Curtis, 71 Northwestern 
Reiwrter, page —Action was brought in the district court ot Jefferson County, 
Neur., by 'Wir.iam H. Curtis against the above-named railroad company to recover 
damages for injuries received while in its employ. Judgment was rendered for the 
railroad company, and tlieplaintiff, Curtis, brought the case on writ of eiTor before 
thosupremecourt of the State, which rendered its d(‘(dsion May 5,1H97, and affirmed 
the judgment of tluj lower court. The evidence showed that the plaintiff, while 
attempting to couple two fi^nght car.s belonging to another railroml company, had 
his right hand crushed iKdween the deadwoods and so bruised tliat amputation 
was necessary and was performed: that he was a membeu’ of tlu' Burlington Volun¬ 
tary Relief Department; that in joining said department he had signed a contract 
which contained the following languag(‘: “I also Hgre(^that, in consideration of 
the amounts paid and to be paid hy said company for the maintenance ot the 
relief department, the acc<'i)taiice of benefits from tlie said relitd fund for injury 
or death shall operate as a release and satisfaction of all claims for damages 
against said company arising from.8uch injury or death which would ho made by 
mo or my legal representatives;” that after liis injury the plaintiff applied for and 
received benefits, and that at various times the railroad company had contributed 
to the relief fund when it fell .short of the amount msa'ssary t<i satisfy claims. The 
plaintiff claimed negligence on the part of the eoiui>any in the eipiipnirnt of its 
cars, and that the contract he had signed in joining the relief department was of 
no effect and could not hind him. 

The opinion of the supreme (tourt was delivered hy Judge Harrison, and from 
the syllabus of the same, whi(di was prepan-d hy the court, the following is 
quoted: 

“1. It is one of the duties of a railroad company as acoinmon carrier to receive, 
and transport over its lino of road, cars of other companies, if the gauge of the 
road is suitable, and the cars are not defective or out of repair, or ot such unusual 
and peculiar construction as to be unreasonably hazardous or dangerous to work 
with or handle. 

“ 2. That a car belonging to a road otlier than the one on which a brakeman 
is employed is eejuipped with double deadwoods or buffers is a fact which is open, 
apparent, and obvious to any person attempting to couple the car; heiu^e, any 
nsk attendant on such coujiliugisof the hazards incident to the duty, and assumed 
by the employee; and this is true notwithstanding the cais in general use on the 
road on which the brakeman is employed are e(iuipped differently, or with single 
deadwoods. 

‘‘ 4. The contract signed hy an employee of the railroad company on becoming 
a member of what was known as the ‘ Burlington Voluntary Relief De])artment,’ 
to the effect that if lie should he injured, and receive moneys from the relief fund of 
said relief department on account thereof, the acceptance of such moneys would 
operate as a release of such employee's claim against said railroad company for 
damages because of such injury, construed, and held (1) that such contract of an 
employee did not lack consideration to support it; (2) that the promise made by 
the employee to the relief department for the benefit of the railroad company was 
available to the latter as a cause of action or defense; (3) that such contract was 
not contrary to public policy; (4) that the effect of such contract was not to 
enable the railroad company to exonerate itself by contract from liability for the 
negligence of itself or servants; (3) that the employee did not waive his right of 
action against the railroad company in case he should be injured by its negligence 
by the execution of the contract; (6) that it is not the execution of the contract 
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that estops the (‘mploy<‘e. hnt his acoeptuiice of luoneys from tlu* relief 

department on aeconnt of his injiiiy after lii> eaust' of action against tlie railroad 
on account thc*reof arises. ’ 

|Fr..iii It 1, \<> l.t, 1M»T 1 

Missouri, Kansas and Ti^xas Hy. r. Rons, lo Soutli\v<'st(‘rn Hejxnier, 
pa^e ();{").—Action was hrouf^ht in tlu* district c<nirt ot (iraysoii ('onnty, Tex., by 
.1. R. Rains against the above-nann'd railway company to recover damai;es for 
111,1 ni lesrecened while in its employ. A ludj^ineiit was rendercl for tin' plaintitf, 
and the thdVndant coiuj)any apjiealed tlie cast' to tlie < ourt of civil ajipeals of the 
State, whicli reiideied its tlecisioii May I'J. IH'.R, ami atlirimsl the decision of tlie 
lower court. 

But out' ]>()int dt'cnled is of s])ecial inteie.st, and ilie lullowin^j;. tpioted I'lom the 
opinion of tin* court ol civil ai'])eals, dehvi'i'ed 1)\ (Jhit'f .lustiei' Bisher. shows the 
same- 

•“It appeals from tlie facts t!iat..is a lesiilt ol his iniurit's, tlu'plaintitf will 
rect'ive on an accident poliev iht' sum of slNo, It is contended Ity appellant that 
the coin t el red in refiisinj^ to instiuel tin* .piry 1o the elb'cl that tliey could con¬ 
sult'!' this Slim in mitiicatKtn ot tin' <lania;<(‘s winch the plaintitf ma\' he eiitith'd to. 
There was no eiror in this ruling. The i ule npeii ilie .sub.p'el, wlm-h is sn.stained 
by tin* wi'i^lit of authonty in tins counti y and in Kn;;laml, is to llie elTeet lliat a 
])avment upon a policy of insurance can neither be eon.sidere<l asadeleiise or in 
imtiKation of an a<-lion tor damages a;iainsl a wtoimnloer. We lind no error in 
the rt'eoid. .Iml^oiient aflirmetl.” 

[Ft.>111 U L N>> I ', M.ii< li. is'is ] 


Iv'KMAN c ('t!lr\(Jo, Buul.iNtJToN AND C^i iNtA R R. (’o. Is Northeastern 
Reporter, ji.iue tlMi.-Tins was an a« tion hioiii^lit in tlie superior court of ('ook 
(’ounty. Ill . by (’liarles 11. ICelvinan. against the aliove-named lailroad company, 
for dama.i^es tor injuries Mistaiiied while m the stTvn-e i>f .sauB-omiiany. Theevi- 
deiict' sliowed that on August lili. while a ftei;;lit tiain was standing on tlu* 
mam tiack. Kekiiiaii was directed by a loiennin to crawl undei the enxnu* and 
ti^litt'ii uj> a valve, and while so umh-r the eii^'iiie aiiotlier ti.im lan into tlu; rear 
end ot 1 iie lrei;j:lit tiaiii, Ihereh) Io 1 ( 1 ii;j: tlie eii^tiiie 1 orw.ii<1. and drati^niK him 
i\m\v a disiam e, bieakiii;^ Ins le-jf ami ankle, eti The railioad company relied 
n]>on the fait that Kekman was amemherof 1iie Burlington Voluntary Relief 
Depai t ineiit. and thal he laid leci-ued the beiielits ]no\ided bv liiat department, 
as a eoin])le(e dcR'llse 

The Bill lim.^don Relict Depaitment \\,i.s oi^aiiized ,hine 1. ISSp.aud ilsohject 
was declai ed to be ’* establishment ami management ot a hind, to be liuowii as the 
•relief tiiiid,' lor the p.iyinetit of definite amounts to em])lo\(‘es conlnbuliii;.^ 
tlu'ieto. who are to be km*wn as *im-mbeis ot theiebef fund.'when, under the 
regulations, they are entitled to .sm-li pa\meiit by leason of areident or sickness, 
or. in the exeiit of their <leu1h. to file relatives or other iM-nefieianes designated by 
them.' This timd consisted ot voluntarv eoutnhntions from the em])loyees, 
income deriviwl liom investments ami from inteiest jiaid by the eonifiany, and 
ap])roi)iiatu>ns by the (-(.rnpany when neeessaiy to make up deticieiieies. Tho 
railroad company has geiu-ral ehaigeof the depaitmeiil. gnarantee<l tlu; fulfill¬ 
ment ot its oldigations. paul inteiest at I ])er ci-nt per annum on monthly bal¬ 
ances in its hands, supplied all the m'ces.sai y facilities for eondiieting tlii' Imsiness 
of tlie di'partiiu'iit. and jiaid all its operating e.\pt‘nses. Tlu-io was also an advi¬ 
sory committee, having general supervision ot the dejiartment. wliu-li consisted 
of the general manager of the railroad as ehairmaii. t» membeis sideeted by tho 
employees of tlu* ditfereiit dnisions of the lailroad company, and 0 niemlM'rs 
selected by the board of directors of the comii.my tlu* ehairman having no voto 
except in ease of a lie. The company agiN-ed to pay any defieieiu;y in tlu* amount 
required to luet't tlu* claims on thefnml. No employei' was re<iuir(‘d to bei;oine a 
member of the relief fund, and any member could withdraw altogether at the end 
of any month. The members wen* divided into different < las-es. depending upon 
the amount of their (contributions. Each nu'mber contributed monthly a spi'citied 
sum. acc«)rding to the class to which he ladonged, winch was deducted from his 
wages and pl.u ed to tlu* credit of the reluff fund. All the (*m]iloy(*es (jf the coin* 
jiany who jiassed a satisfactory iiu*du;al ('xamination were(*ligible tormemhership. 
If a contnluiting member was und(*r disability, wlietb(*r such disability arose 
from an injury received whih* at work or from sickness, lu; was (‘iititled to bojiaid 
from the fund a (certain sum jierday. varyingaccording to the contribution which 
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he WHS inakiiig. In case of his death the beneficiary designated by him wae entitled 
to be paid a specified sum. as designated in the membership contract. The re^n* 
latioiis also provnled a lonn of application, which was used by Eckman, in which 
he agreed to l)e bound by the regulations of the relief department to the effect 
that a ccrliim specified jiortion of his wages should be apjdif^d as a voluntary 
contribution for tlie purpose of se(niring the benefits provided; that the 
application, on approval by the superintendent of the relief department, should 
make him a meinb(‘r of tlie relief fund, and constituti* a contract between him 
and the company; that liis leaving the em])loyinent of, or discharge by, the 
company should tenninate lljc contract, except as to benefits accrued and as to 
death benefits. 8aid application alsoappointed the beiuhciaiK'S in caseof death, 
and contained the following agreement: I also agrei' that, in consideration of 
t)i(‘amounts i)aid and to Im' paid by said company for the maintenance of said 
relief dei>artiuent, and of the guaranty by said company ot tin* payment of said 
beiu'fits, the acceptance' by me ot benefits for injury shall o])erate as a release and 
Hatl^tacli<m of all claims against said company and all other companiesa.ssociated 
tlieiewirh ill the admmistriition of their relief d<']iartuients for damages arising 
from or growing out ot s;iid injury.” The regulations providi'd further that, 
sliould a member oi Ins legal i (‘pi esentative bung suit against the (Company for 
(lainag<‘s on account of in.piry or death ot such member, ]iayinent of benefits on 
account ot the same sliould not be made until such suit was discontinued; and 
that, it the suit should prociH'd to judgment or be compromised, all claims on tlie 
relbif tuud for benefits on account of such injury or d(‘ath sliouhl b(^ thereby pre¬ 
cluded. Tlu' company, since tlu' organization of the relu'f department, had from 
time to lime ])aid in large sums on account ot the insufficiency of the contnbu- 
tiiaisof members to meetelaimson the iHUiertt luud.liad paid operating(‘xpenses, 
and had given office r(‘iit and the s(U‘vie(‘s of officials and clerks tri'e The con¬ 
tributions of the members had lU'vtn- bo^^n aiMilit'd to any otlu'r t>urposes than the 
I»aymentof iKUiefits. No part of it had (‘vt‘r lieeiiused for the payment of expenses. 

Eckman made ai)\)lication for memb(‘isln]i in the Builingtoii Voluntai'y E(‘lief 
Department July IH, IHIM). which application was approved August 4. 1S5)0. It 
provided that $'2.10 should be deducted from his wages monthly toi the ]mrp()se 
of securing the liem'lits provided lor a meml)(‘V of the second class, with twice 
additional death benefits of the fii sr class. Thesi' bi'iiefits. as shown by the book 
of regulations, W(‘rc. for disability by ri'ason of aciudent, $1 for each day of a 
pernxl not to ex(‘e(‘d .52 weeks, with 50 l eiits a 'lay thereafter during tlu; continu¬ 
ance of the disability, Any bills for surgical attendance were to b(‘ jiaid by the 
relief department. The two additional death benefits of tlu* first class were $250 
each, wbi(d), with the .$500 belonging to the si'cond class, inadi' tin* total de.ith 
Ixuiefit $1,000, to which his beneficiary would have been entith'd in ease of death. 
Eckman receivixl $215 for benefits, being tin; amount he was (‘iititled to under the 
regulations. There was also paid on his acixmnt tor nurses, niediciiK', and sur¬ 
gical attendance the sum of $121.00 Tim receiiif of these innouiits as benefits 
(liie him from tin; relief fund was not disputed 

Upon the above state of facts judgment was ix'ndered for the railroad company, 
and Eckman appealed the cas<' to tin* appi'llati* court for the first district of the 
State, whicdi affirmed tlu^ judgment of the sujierior court, lb; th(‘ii atipi'ab'd the 
case to the .supreme court ot Illinois, wlmdi rendered it s decision November 8, 
1807. and affirmed the decisions of the lower courts. 

From the ojiinion of thi‘ siijireme court, which was delivered by dudge Carter, 
tlu' following IS (pioted. 

"The real controversy in this ease is not whether the injury to the appellant 
complained of was caused by the n(‘ghgence of the appellee comjiany, but whether 
the receipt by the appellant of the benefits provuW by the company under its 
contra(;t witli the appellant through its relief ciepartment, mentioned in the record 
as the Burlington Voluntary Relief Department, after the happening (>f the injury, 
constituted a sufficient defense to the action. It was not disputed that after the 
happening of tin* injury appellant received through this department of the com¬ 
pany 111 installments, from time to time, the aggregate sum of $245 as such bene¬ 
fits on account of tlie injury and under his contract of membership, and that 
there was also disbursed by said department for appellant for nurses, medicine, 
and surgical attiuidance the sum of .$121.90. But it i.s contended, in the first place, 
by appellant, that tlie eoinjiany could not, by a contract in advance, exempt itself 
from liability to its einjiloyees f<ir its gross negligence; that such a contract 
would bo contrary to pulilic policy and void. The correctness of this ]X)sition is 
undoubted, and it is not disputed on the part of the appellee; but its contention is 
that the contract here in cpiestion is not of that character; that, on the contrary, 
it meivly provid(‘d for an accord and satisfaction after the injury had been 
received, and at the ehx'tion of the injured employee; and that after the injury 
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in this case there was such accord and satisfaction, and that the same is a com¬ 
plete bar to a recovery in this suit. Contracts of this cliaracter iiave lieen flic 
subject of judicial investigation in many cases in diffm-ent states, and it lias been 
almost uniformly held, where the (piestion has arisen as in this case, that flii-y 
are iiot void as biniig against a sound public policy. 

‘•In every case or in.piry the injured party has the right to coinproinise the 
damages for any valuable consideration, no matter how small: and. it he idioo.ses 
to accejit a smaller amount than h(‘ miglit hav(‘ beiui abh* to secui (‘ at tin* liands 
of a jury,such settleimuit is nevertheless a tull au'cord and satisfaction, and a bar 
to tlu‘ prosecution of any suit for damages for such injuries. Hci(‘is an agree¬ 
ment mad(‘ between the railroad com^ianv and the appellant that the acceptaiicci 
of the bem*tits should release the railroad comjiany from responding in damages 
as th(“ result of an action at law. It is not tins agreeuiont alone tliat constitutes 
the release, but the acceptance ot the bfuietits therein stipulat(‘d. W(‘]l knowing 
that the acceptance of such benefits will have the elfect of uroh*as(‘ That the 
appellant knew what the effect of tin* acceptance of the hem'Hts was is not dis¬ 
puted. H(‘ was turnished with a handbook which plainly stated that an injured 
member may either accept the benefits of the fund or r(‘ty upon th«‘ i.s.sue of a 
suit: that he can not do both. Thc^ agreement is not against ])uhlic jadicy, as it 
nu'i'ely puts the empli>ye<* to In.s election, aft<'r an in.piry has been sustuiiicd by 
him.mther to take the ]»enefitsof the ndiet fund, to which tlie ap]>ellcc lias materi¬ 
ally contributed, or to sue for damages in a cimrt of law. 

‘•Appellant's next contention is that the app(*llee has no right to go into the 
insurance husiiH'ss. and that the whole relief-department schenui is both illegal 
undfT tlie msuranot laws of this State and ultra vires of a railroad cor])oration. 

“ That suclueln l <le])artiiient is not an iiisuranc** company has been held in Don¬ 
ald c. Railway ('o (hi N.W .h71) and Johnson c. Railroad (’o, (20 At).. H.54). The 
latter jiart of section 21 of chuider 22 of the Revised Statutes of Illinois of IHHl. 
as amended m piovides that ‘ associations and societies which ar«‘ intended 
to benefit the widows, oipliaiis. Inuis, ami devise(‘s ot deceaseil mmnhers lln^reof, 
and memhers who liav(‘ received a permanent disability, and where no annual 
dut's or premiums arc ic(|uircd. and wh<*re th<‘ memhcis shall receive no money 
as profit or fitlierwisc. cxccpl tor permammt disability, shall not he deemed insur¬ 
ance eom])anies. While sick henetits. such as are usually paid by seci et and fra¬ 
ternal societies, are not mmitnmeil in exprt'ss terms in tlie section ipioted. we 
think they may he fairly < onsfrued to he, within tin* spirit of the sami!. In fact, 
no im-ntion of tin* ])ayment of sick hem‘fitso<‘curs in any of our insurance statutes 
until the statute of 1H!)2 on fiateinal beneficiary socK'ties. The hu.sincss done by 
the lelief di'partiiK'iit was not ]irolnhited by the sfatnt<-s relating to insuram*e 
companies in ton e at its organiz:ition. nor at tlie time ot ilm injury to ai»iM*llant; 
hut whetlu'i- the coiitra<-t. where it had not been jierfornied by th<‘ iiayment and 
receipt of tin* money, or wheth(‘r th<‘organization of the relief (h'partim'iit wouhl 
or [would| not he held to he ultra vik's tin* corjH>ration. is a (piestion not neces¬ 
sary to the d(‘cisi<m of thi.s case. Ai)]ie]laiit can not invok(^ that defense against 
app(‘Uee after h.i \ ing re» eued th(‘ benefits .secured 1o him by liis (contract. It is 
a general lule th.it a c(»rpoiat]on can not avail itselt of the defense of ultra vires 
where a contrael. not immoial iii itsidf. nor forbidden by any statute, has been in 
good faith fully pel formed by Me^ other party and the corporation has had the 
full benefit of its performance. And this rule applies with (Mpialfoiveto t h(‘ other 
party setting up tliat tlu' contract was ultra vires the coriioiMtion. The appidlce 
paid as it agreed to do. and the app«‘llant has accepted such payment, and the 
contract has heen fully (‘xecuted It is tln'iid'orc inmiat(‘rial to impiire whether 
the contract or the organization of the relief deiiartmcnt was ultra vires the cor¬ 
poration or not. That (piestion d(*es not properly arise in this case.” 

A dissenting opinion was (hdivered by Ju(lg(' Magrudm-. winch reads as follows; 

“ It is not lawful for a railroad (‘ompaiiy to engage in the insurance husiness. 
A corporation can only exercise such ]>ow«‘rs as arc (‘xpi^'ssly granted to it, or 
such implied powers as may be necessary to carry out or effectuate its express 
powers. A railroad company is authorized by its charter to carry freight and 
passengers. It i.s a common carrier and nothing else. The insurance of its 
employees is not one of its implied powers. If it h<‘ true that a railroad company 
can insure its employees because they n<‘ed insurance, then it can go into the 
tailoring or clothing business because its employees need clothes, or operate a farm 
to raise cattle and hogs and poultry and wheat and corn l>ecauHe its employees 
need food. Such an extension of the implu'd powers of a railroad company as is 
thus indicated would lead eventually to an absorption by the railroad companies 
of all the employments and all the business of the country. Monoiiolies created 
by the gradual r(*aching out of railroads into the various departments of business 
ill no way connected with the original purposes of their organization are danger¬ 
ous to the liberties of the people.'’ 
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[From B. I;. No IM, SciiWnibcr, IHyn J 

PiTTSBURd. C.. C. AND St. Loujs Ry. Co. i\ MoNTdOMEttY. 49 Northeastern 
Reporter, r)H2.—Action was hronght in the circuit court ot Cass County, Ind., 

by William j. Montgomery, against the above-named railroad company, to reijover 
damages for personal injuries due to the negligence of the sahl company and 
sustained bv him while in its employ. A .ludgment was rendered for Slont- 
gomery, and the def(‘ndant company appealed the case to the supreme court of 
the State, which rendered it.s <lecision Feliruary 1!). 1H9.^, and affiimed th(^ judg¬ 
ment of the lower court. Tlu; opinion of tlie snpnime court was dcdivered by 
Judge McCabe, from wlindi tlu^ foll<>vving ipiotation is taken: 

•• It iscontended that the circuit conrterred in .sustaining theplaintiff’s demurrer 
to tlie second p;iragraidi of tlu' defendant's answer. It sets up tliat on the Hthday 
of March, 189:1, and prior to the defendant’s in.iury, lie became a mtunher of the 
volunteer reliel di'partment of the Pennsylvania line's west <d‘ Pittslmrg, and was 
such member at the tune he was in.pired, and so continiKsl long alter liis said 
injury; that the management of said department is under the charge of said lines 
west of Pittsburg: that said fund is made up of stated contnhutious from said 
lines and the eiuployres tliereoii, and said lines guarantee tlie fulfillment ot all 
the obligations of said department, and make ii]) and pay all di'ficiencies iii the 
amounts necessary to pay all benefits to its members. In becoming a member of 
said relief denartment, he agreed b) bo bound by its rnh's and regulations, among 
which were thateacli memher, on complying with itsrules. waseiititled to receive 
stipnbited benefits on account of disability incurri'd liy injury ri'ccived to such 
member in the service of the comjmny. This agreement is all set forth in the 
appellee's written application formembershi]) and signc<l by him, and among the 
stipulations contained therein is tlie following, namely: ‘And I agiee that the 
acceptance of Ixmetits from the said nOict fund for injury or death shall operate 
as a release of all claims for damages against saideoiiipany ansmg tiom iii.iury or 
death which could be made by or through im*, and that 1, or my legal icpu'^eiita- 
tives, will execute such further instnimeiii as may ho necessary tormally to (wi- 
dence such acipiittaiice.' And it is I'nrtlicr averred tliat after rec(‘i\iii^ tlc' inpiry 
complained of. while disabled tlierehy, he aec(‘])ted lionetits fioni saidicliof depart¬ 
ment to the amount of Ihit it is contended ])y the appellee Unit by tlu' fifth 

section of tlie act we havi* been considering tlic coiitiact set up in this answer as 
a bar is made Void. The contract set up is shown tiierem to leue been entered 
into after the act took ctfect and became, a law. The section rcad^ thus. ‘All con¬ 
tracts made by railroads or other ( orporalions with tlicir employi es. oi rules or 
regulations adopted liy any corporiitioii. relea.sing (U’ relieving it Irom liability to 
any employee having aright of action nndiT the provisions of tins act are hereby 
declaied null and void.’ The lialance of tlie section makes tiie wliolc act apply to 
future injuri(‘s, and not to past. The validity of this .section is a-sailed on tlie 
grounds that it violates the hill of rights and the fouiteenth ami'iidiuent of the 
Federal Constitution. Wliat we havi' said as to the validity of the other parts of 
the act. under thesi* eoiistitutional provisions, is applicable to tins section, and 
hence it must be held not to infringe tlKun. 

•‘Assuming that it [the fifth .section] is valid, and makes c<uitracts releasing or 
relieving coqioratioiis from liability under the act absolutely void, apiiellant’s 
learned counsel contend that there is nothing in the agreement sid forth m the 
second paragrai>h of the answer relieving or releasing the coiniiany liom liability 
for negligence, or from any liability wliatever. They say ajipi'llee ’ elected to 
accept benefits from the relief fund, and, having done so, he cannot maintain 
this action for damages. That is the essence of hisagreement.' Appellaiit'.s coun¬ 
sel further say in one of their briefs that ‘ the jiayiiient and acce])tance of benefits 
under the terms of the contract in this relief fund is simply a compromise and set¬ 
tlement of the claim of tlie injured (tinployee against the company.' Let us sup¬ 
pose that the above statement is true. It is certainly the strongest and best state¬ 
ment that can be iinule ol appellant's position. What is it thatiiiakes thoaccept- 
ance of benefit from the relief fund a compromise and settlement of appellee's 
claim'/ Only one answer can he made to this ipie.stion, and tliat is that the ante¬ 
cedent contract alone makes it such. There is no allegation in the answer that in 
accepting the benefits appellee made anyagreement orcompromisi^ whatever,and 
there is no claim that he did. He simply accepted that which he had a legal and 
moral light to demand. His own coiitnhiitions helped to create tlie fund, and 
his injury brmighthim within the rulesand regulations entitling him to the bene¬ 
fits. So, even if it was a compromise and settlement, it was such wholly before 
the injury occurred, and, that being so, it amounts to iiothin|' more than an 
attempt to secure a release of future liability under the act, call it by whatsoever 
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name we limy. Hnt sncli anM'ptanceis not. iti any proper or le^al si'iise. a com¬ 
promise and sottlcment of liabilityundertlKNict. The |jin;j:naueof tlu* contractis: 

** “And I aj^rei' tliat tlu‘ acceptance of benefits from said relief fund shall o[KTate 
as a release of all claims for daman's a;;amst said company arising from such 
injury or death.'etc. So. by the e.xpress tetms of tin* contract.it is a release, 
and not a compnnnise and settlement. The accejdance ot benetits shall operate 
as a relea.se. But wliat makes it so? It the antecedent contract was abroKated, 
the acceptance of benefits would liave no effect whate\er n])on the <mestiou of 
ap[)ellant's liability under the ac-t. because lit' had a h'ii:al and moral ri^ht.as 
before remarked, to demand and receive sucli benefits So. if tin* release takes 
l)lac«'. it IS not by vii tue of the acc(‘]»lance. but it is by th<‘ forc(‘, vi}^oi. and (‘ffect 
of the antecedent contract. It breathes tliat effect into the acce])tam-e 

•‘Appellant’s h'ariusl counsel <-ontend tliat an exa<'t co]»y of this contract was 
held valid in thi' followniK cases, .lohnson r. liailroad ('o (Ksl Pa. St.. Iv‘7: 21) 
Atl..H:)t): Hni-h‘C Railroad (’o. (KUl^a St . .Vii); Atl. b)2): Locase c Penn¬ 
sylvania ('o (10 Ind Api).. lT: OT N E.. I2;5). Donald r Railway ('.o. (0:{ lowa, 
2H4, 01 N. W..0TI). Tlie tiist tlueeca.ses jU'-t cited weie demded in statics not 
having emplovcis’ liability acts foi bidding < oiitI’acts of tins kind in for<'e at the 
time th(‘ injuiy sui'd for occurred, And they proceeded upon the soh‘ ground 
that the contract did not violate juiblic policy, and theietoie they weri'nplndd. 
Witliout eitluu- a\>piovinj^ or disajtpioN in.s^ <)f tlie i nle laid down l)y tlie Pennsyl¬ 
vania supr<‘ine couit and our own ap]ieljate court, yet the I intcd States circuit 
court for tlie district of (a)lora<lo ilccidcd ttic ipicstiou tlic other way in a strong 
and able opinion in Miller r. Railway (’o, (Im Kcd . do,')): and w<‘ tliink tlicie is a 
marked distinction in tlie rule wliere a <‘ontiact is chaigcil witli violating public 
policy and where it i-ontra\enes a i)o>iii\<‘ statutory prohibition, and especially 
where the statute ])io\idcs that the iiihihited coiitiaet shall he null and void. 
As was said in Brooks r. Coopci (')0 N .1 K(| . bU . 20 Atl UTS) • Wliere tiieio is 
no statutorv pi ohihitiun. the law will not i »‘,idil\ pi ojioiince an agreement in\ alid 
on the ground of policy nr <‘on\'enicncc luil !->. on 1 he contrary, inclined to loavi* 
men fr<*e to icgulate tlieii affaiis as 1 licv flunk piojx'r ^ Now, tlie inten¬ 

tion of the contia<d was to contras (Oic the statute, and this intention is revealed 
in tin* contract. This rendeis the contract vuuoiis and uneiiforccahle.’ As we 
have before said, tlie contr.ict in ([ucst loii is a iclcasi* of apiicllanfs liability under 
the act upon aci-rtain condition 'I'hat il imi conditional n*lcasc of .such liability, 
depi'iidcnt upon the iia.ppcning of tlu' c iii*lilion naiiii'ly. tho acceptaiici* of said 
benefits bv appellee, tlieie ( an be no doubl If that «*onditioii happens, as it did, 
appellant’s liability iindei tlie act is rclca''cd by siitiu* of the antecedent con¬ 
tract, it it isenforct'd. It it isciifotccd.it nnist he so done in violation of the 
statute which m.ikes all sui h emitiin ts null and voul. Tliat eeitainly more than 
tends to ohstruci both the lettei and SIUIU of the statute 

“ tf we weie c\ ell iiiislaken in consti uiiig this contract as a conditional one, so 
as to bring it within the eon<lcmiiat ion oi the '-tatutc in ipii'stion, it umiuestion- 
ahly tails within the pniiciple laid down l.v Wlunton. llms. *Tlie prohibition of 
a statute can not h(* evaded by putting .iconti a<t in a shape which, .vhile nominally 
not inconsistent with the Matiitc viitually contiavencs its piovisions. * * * 

If a contract conllicts with tin* gciu'ial policy an<l spiiit ot a statute governing it, 
it will not he entoK cd, although llieic may he no literal coiifliet. 

’•We are theret<tre of opinion that tin* cniitrai't set \\\) m tlu* second paragranh 
of the answer is in contiaventioii of tin* statuti*. and hence, by force* thereof, the 
contract so set ii]) is null and void: and, that being so, said answer was bad, and 
the circuit court did not ci r in sustaining tin* demurn*r fln*reto for want of suffi¬ 
cient facts. Tin* .indgmcnt isafiiiincd." |()tln*r sections ot tinsd<*cisioncovered 
iiuestions relating to the .statutory limitation c»f the tellow-servant rub*, and are 
tmu-efore (pioted under that ln*ading. (See jiage lOHl )] 


[From n I. N.i -'ii. Iinmaiv, ls‘0 ] 

CAUPENTKK ET AL. C. OlIICAdO AN l> RaSTEJ{N II.TjINOIS R.VILltOAD Co.. •)! N Orth* 
eastern Reporter, p.ige 4ii;5 -Action was brought by Mary E. Carpenter and otli- 
ers, the widowMind childien ot oin* Emanuel Carjienter, deceased, against the 
above-named railroad comiiany and the American Casualty Insurance and Security 

Company upon a contract of accnhuit iiisiirance, The case was heard in the cir¬ 
cuit court of Clay Countv. Ind , and tlie railroad company separately demurred to 
the complaint as iiot stating facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action against 
it Said demurrer was sustained hv the circuit court, and the plaintiffs appealed 
to the appellate court of the State, which rendered its decision October 27. 1H98, 
and sustained the action of the circuit court. 
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T1h‘ fiuits in tluM‘as(‘ aro s<it ont in tlin opinion of the appellate court, whicli 
WHS (l<‘liver(‘(l by Chii'f Justice' Henley, and the following,' is ipioted tliei'ctroiu: 

'• Tlie complaint is upon a wntte'ii contract, and is in one paragiapli. It allejj;(‘H 
th(.‘ (h'ath ot Kmanu*'! Carpenter, tlie settlement of his estate witliout administra¬ 
tion, and tliat app(‘llants are liis heirs and only heirs at law. It alle^^es that a 
cm’taiii contract was executed by all of tlie jiarties to this action, and makes the 
said contract a part of the complaint. This contract is in the followini'words: 

‘ This is to ceitity that Emanuel Carpenter, Sec. 2.1, (’oal Bliitf. is insuri'd by the 
American Casuaity Insurance and Security (''o., of Baltimon', Md., ai^ainst acci¬ 
dent resulting'in bodily injury or death. By tln^ terms of ihe iiolicy the above- 
n.'iiued person, so lonj; as Ik* remains an employee of the Chicago jui<l E.isteru 
Illinois Railroad Co., will receive through the paymaster of that lailroa*! com¬ 
pany, in cum' of accident, however and whemwer ha])pening. between th*' dati* 
hereof and the iirst day <d‘ May. isni. the following lH*nefits. (1st) For accidental 
injury not resulting in di'ath, one-half of his usual wages during disablement, if 
n<tt more than fifty (.">h) weeks; also, doctor bills. (2d) For a(‘cidental injury 
resulting in his death. Ins legal repri*sentativ(‘s will receivi* oiii'-half of his usual 
wages tor one year, and doctor hills and funeral ('Xpi'ii.ses. The'above Ix'iielits 
will not accrue t<t said ])erson except for acenh'nts sustained whih' hems in Ihe 
employ of tlu'Chieago :ind EastiTii Illinois Railroad (^o . and only bel wt'eii this 
dale and 11 h' Iirst day of May. lHp:i No benefits will aeenn* hereundcu’tor any 
accident oe< lining as flic result of a not or other violation of law. Tins cmtiti- 
cate is i.-.su(‘d in ai'eovdaiiee with tlie ])olicy of insurance issued by the .Vmei ican 
Casualty Insniiiiice and SecuntyCn to tin'(hiicago and Easti'in Illinois Kailioad 
Co. for the benelit of its einjiloyees Dat<‘d at ('hicago. Ill , this 1st day of July, 
1S‘}2 (Signed) American Casualty Insurance and Security Co . VV E Midgh'v. 
]»rcsi<lent. ('hic;ig() and Easlern Illinois R R. Co., by Chai les II. Rockwi'll, gi'n'l 
su])t.’ It is tiiithevallegedthatii certain jHilicyid insurance written bvappclli'e's 
codefendant was taken out by appelh'e for the benelit of its (‘mi)loy<'(‘s. and lliat 
tin'])remium p.iid for said policy w;is collected from .said I'lnployees by appellee 
retaining a slated amount out <>f tin- nnui I lily wages of each insured t'rnployee; 
that aiipellant s decedent was one ot a])])ellee‘s emtiloyees. and that appelh'e 
retained ont of Ins monllily wages tin* sum ot ?;;2 pel nnmtb which went into the 
treasury of appidlee, to pay for said iiisuraiici'. that appellant's decedi'iit was acci- 
di'iitally in.iui ed in the ('infiloy of aiijiellei*. and in tin' bin,' <»f his .said (‘inployment, 
and that said acenhuital in.imy occuired during the term of sanl insurance, and 
that from said in.iury he w;is wholly disiibleil, and hngensl a long time, and 
finally died as a, i esult thereof; that tin' wages, doctor bills, ainl other moneys which 
said contiact. and jiolicy of insurance juovnled .should he jiaid on the liap]iening 
of the ( veiits i elated m tin* complaint have lu'ver been paid. Judgment tor ^lOh 
is deniaude<l 

Does the eomjilamt state facts siitlicieiit to create a liability upon the ]>art of 
the a])pc‘llee? W<‘ are unab]<-To find in the comidaint any averimuit eli.irging 
app('lle(‘ with a hreaeli of any contiact di'claied upon, or the breach of any duty 
owing to api»ellants oi fheir dc'ci'di'iit It is not ehaiged that the moneys, or any 
pait thereof, which aii])cllce itedncted from decedent's wages was not applu'd to 
tin'payment of premiums dm* from him to appelh'i's codefendant, neither is it 
charged that appellee ri'ceivi'd and letained any moneys from the said insurance 
company whudi were <bie appellants nndev the policy taken out for the benefit of 
Emanuel Caipeiiter. deceased It si'ems clear to us that this action can not be 
maintained against appidh'c There was no contract of insurance between apjiel- 
lee and Emanuel Oarfienter. Tlie contract of insiiraiici' was cntcK'd into betwi'cn 
apiicllce ami its codetcndaiit, and was lor tli<* benelit of said Emanuel (’arixuiter; 
he a('e<*pt('d its terms, and paid to H])]M‘lk*e the amounts neces.sary to insure him 
the benefits; lie was the third party for whose benefit tlu' contract was made, and 
under tin' well-sidtled rnlesof law, as announced by the decisions of our supreme 
court, be. or Ins heirs in case ot his death, <'ould enforce the contract against the 
insiirance comiiany it bis injniy was such a one as would bring liim within the 
provisions of the policy. We find no error m tin- lecord. Judgment aftirmed.” 

[Krom 11 T, No Mn\. Ih'i;) 1 

Johnson c. (Ih.vulkston and S\v.\nn.\ii Railway (V.., :!2 Southeastern 
Reporter, page 2.—This .suit was brouglit by Willis Johnson against the above- 
named railway company to recover damages for injuries incuured by him while 
in its employ. The case was heard in tlu' common pleas circuit court of C'harles- 
ton County. S. C.. and a judgment was there rendered for the defendant company. 
The i>laiutift' then appiialed the i^aso b) t lie supreme court of the State, which 
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rendered ith decision January 1(5. and aniniied tlu* di'cision ol’ Die lower 
court. U])on the (|uestions at issiu' tlie .snjircinc <-onit wa.s e\rnh divided, and 
in such cases, under tlie constitution of tlie Stati*. tlie .iud,i;inent ajuieah'*! from 
stood aflii m(‘d. 

Justice Pojie delivered an ojnnion in winch lu' stated it to he his opinion tliat 
the .lud^meiit of the lower court oniilit to have heen re\'eis('d, and tioiii sjud 
opinion the tollowin.tr is taken. 

“This action for dainaj^es came <*ii lor tnal hefon* his lioiior .lud;;e U. (\ 
Watts. Tlu'liearin^'was contiiu'd to an oial deimur<-r to tin* .se<-oinl afliimatiNe 
defense set up in the answer, whicli demurn'r was overruled, and from the <uder 
of JiuV(‘ Watts ov<*rrnlinK ^he same an ai»]>eal i" now jiiescnted to this court 

Jnstic** Pojie lieie sets out the pleadings in (nil. the esMUilial points ol which 
are in sul)stanc(‘as folhiws. In his'• comphunt ' the pl.imtiil' alle;r«‘d tliat at tin* 
turn* of the accident lu' was in the emjiloy of tlie <‘oiiipan.\ as a fireman, actnely 
envcat;ed at work on a train: that it hi'caiiie his dut\ to stand on a jilatform on 
which wood was ])ile(l. and trom said jdalfoim to lo.ul the teinhu’ witli fuel; and 
after havinjr su])])1hm1 the huider witli wood, at a siy:nal that (lie en;riiie was ahoiit 
to move, he endeavoied to step <uilo the eiiiriiU' tliat owiny; <o (he liiokeii ami 
unsomid condition of the plath'im il broke uiidei Ins wei^dii and forcibly [in*- 
ciiufated him under tlie engine, tliat hv reason ot tii" s.ud lall he was seiiously 
injured, that th(‘ comlifioii ot tlu' iilattorm was tlie lesiilt, o| (he < arelessiiesK and 
ni'.irli^eiice of till* railroad company, etc In its’• aiiswei to tIns eoiii]il;nnt (lie 
defendant comi)any deni<-s most of its alle;ra(i<uis. .iiid sets up l)> wa\ of a second 
aitirmative ihd'eiise. the first. Isuii^ of no imj»oi taiice henc th.at .it ttn- tune of the 
accident the jdamtilf was a meiiilier of tlie Plant Svsteiu n liel ,ind hospital 
dejiartnieiit; that said dejiartment was an oi^uinization foi mod hy the deleiiilaiit 
and other railroad roinpanies fm tlie ]uit jiose ot estahlislnmc and man.i;rimr a fund 
tor the pavnieiit of delimteamounts to employe.eonliiliulin;r llieieto, who are 
entitled thereto under tlie ri'u^ukations. when tliey are dis.il»le»l hy aecident or 
sickness, and (o I heir families in the .‘veiit ot doal'li. th.-it the fnnii was formed 
fiom eonliihutions from the emplovees ami the Plant S^s(elu. Irom income 
deiived fiom investments, a. d tiom aiijiiopnalioiis fiom the Plant System wlien 
nec(‘ssary to make up a deficit: that prim to his ai iudeiit the plaintiff had afifihed 
for mcmhei slnii, ami in said ajiplication a^ueed to he hound hy all tlie icoulations 
of the rein t and hospital deiiaitnient: tliat in said application In - fm flier af^ieed 
tliat in consideration of the contrihiitimis of tlie railroad conifiames to the fund 
.ind of the jjuar.iiity hy Them of the payment ol the henelits. (lie aceejitaiici* of 
hcuieiits from 1 he said de]iai tiueiit fm injiiiu ot dealh should op.-iale as a release 
of all claims against said comfiaiiics. and each of (Inun. on .iccmmt of said in.piry 
ordi'ath: tliat when the ]ilaintiff was iiijiiicd he hecaim' entitled to the lienrlits 
eomin^^ out ol his niemherslup ill said depailmmit. tliat he immediately ajiplied 
for such hem-fits, and received sueli as lie was entitled to as a im-nihei of said 
department, that in ac<*ordanc(‘witii tlie regulations ot said depaitnieiit he also 
received free medical and surgical atfeiidance fi om the .smgeonsot the conipany. 
and care and tre.itmeiit in said cmiijiaii} s hospitals tree ol charge: tliat the ])]ain- 
tiif duly leceifited for tin- hencfils paid liim. and in eoiisidei ation of sUcli jiayim-nt 
to Inm lie duly released and forever diseliargi'd tli.- detemlant <-omfiany and all 
companies heloii.gmg to the Plant Sysiciii fiom all ciaiiiis |oi daniage.s aiising 
from his injuries, and that said leh-.iso; etc . was <iuly signed and sealed and 
delivmed hy the idaintitf to the said lehet and hospital dep.irtim-nt 

To the above the ])laintiff interposed liis " deiiiiiiier ' and moved that the answer 
]k‘ dismissed on the ground that it did md st.ile tacts suffimeiit to constitute a 
defense as to tin- contract alli'gcd therein, to tin- eflect tliat in considetation pf tlie 
benefits received from the lelief ami hospital dep.irtnient the plaintiff should 
release thi' defendant from all i-laims for damages hy leason of ae<udental injury 
or death, was (Contrary to law and against jnililie policy, and could not. therefore, 
lie pleaded as a defense. Jn-'fii'c Pojie cmituines as follows 

This denmiTer was overruled, and his Inuioi said ‘ 1'here is no ([nestion in my 
mind that a contract of that kind, whereby arailioad eomiiany attenifits to relieve 
Itself of any liability mi account of negligence, i.s contrary to juihlic policy; and, 
where till' party enters into the contract hcforeliand. he would not 1 h‘ estojiiied 
from bringing his action for ilamages against the r.nlroad company. It semns, in 
this case, that the plaintiff had entered into that agreement relieving tho railroad 
company hctorc he was injured After In* was iiijuied he was fuit to his election 
as to wlictlier he would sue the railroad company or go aliead and carry out the 
contract and ri‘ceive the benefits of that contract, ft seems to ine that the deci¬ 
sion in the case of Price c. Railroad (^). (Tl S. (’.. u-V): Pi S K . tl.l) would con¬ 
trol this eas(', and I think the pl.aiiitiff h now estopped from bringing Ins a<-tion 
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against rjiilrojul (‘oniiiany, having olocded to receive the benefits under that 
contract, and from suing the railroad company luue for damages, and I overrule 
the demurrer.’ Counsel for the plaintitt' (‘xceptt'd to the ruling, and gave notice 
of intention to appeal. Exceptions. ‘(U Because his honor erred in holding that 
the said second affirmative defense set up in the answer contained allegations of 
fact sufficient to constitute a defens*^ (2) Because his honin’ erred in not holding 
that a contrac’t whereby a railroad corporation seeks imniiinity tram damages 
caused by the negligence of itself or its servants is mill and void, under the con¬ 
stitution of the State (2) Because his honor erred in not holding that such a 
contract is null and void, because it is against public policy. (4) Because his 
honor erred in holding that such a contract may properly be* pleaded a.s a defense 
in an action brought by an emidoyee again.st a railroad company for damages 
caused by said company or its servants. (5) Because his honor erri'd in holding 
that, even if such ii contract wcie void, the ri^ceiviiig of money or other consider¬ 
ation thereunder was suidi an ac-t as would bar ri'covery of damages.’ 

“ It is apparent trom the text of Judge Watts's decision that In; held that the 
contract entered into by and between the plaintiff and the defendant, as a meiii- 
Ihu’ of the Plant Sy.stem, was void, as against public policy; and from this decision 
of JudgoWatts there is no apjieal. and lienee it is the law of tins case. However, 
the circuit judge, as lie thought, iiiidei the decision of this court in tin* case of 
Price r. Railroad (hiii])any (44 S. (' . rMfl; 12 S. E.. 414), held that the siib.seipient 
receipt of JobiiMiii to the ileboiduiit company would estop Johnson from bringing 
this action. We do not think the case of Price c. Railroad Com]iany is decisive 
of this case. 

“ It .seems to us that, when aiialyzi'd. the ]n-o])().sition of the defendant railway 
company is, as to eithci or bt4h oi' these matteis; Fust, a party can contract to 
relu‘ve a railway company from the negligence ot such lailway com])any. or.seo 
ond. a party, not heiiig able to contract with a railroad com])any as against its 
negligence, yet. by t he accept anc<* of a benefit under siiebeontraet. may be estopped 
thereby from suing tlio railway company tor its negligence. As to the first posi¬ 
tion, we say unbesitalmgly that our decisions uniformly bold that we can not 
make a valid contraid to tiei' a lailway company for its negligence. But, apart 
from our decasions, the new constitution of this State, ailopted in tlie year 1895, 
in article 9, section 15, provides. * Every employee of every railroad corporation 
shall have tlie same rights and remedies for any injury snffi'red by him irom the 
acts or omissions of said coipoiatioii or its employees as are allowed by law to 
other persons not emidoyees. when the injury results from the negligence of a 
su]ieiior agent or officer oi of a person Iniving a right to control or direi’t the 
servici's of a party injured. :ind also when tlu' iiipiry results from the negligence 
of a fellow-servant engaged in another depaitment of labor from that of the party 
iii.inred, or of a fell(>w-ser\unt on anotliei tiain of cars, or even engaged about a 
diff»‘reiit])ieceof wotk. ^ ^ ^ Any contract or agreement, expri'ssed or implied, 

made bv anv employee to waive the benefit of tlii.s section shall Ih* null and void; 
and this section shall not bio-onsti iied todi-prive any employee of acoqioratioii or 
his legal or personal representati\ e of any leiiiedy or right that he now has by the 
law of the land.' One of the lesnlts ot this ])rovision of the constitution is that 
the employees of a railway coipoi.ition are pluiasl upon the same plane with all 
other persons in any case of inpu y winch results from negligence of such railvyay 
company. This being so, no contiact by which an employee hinds iiiinself to 
forego an aidioii by reason of negligence as against a railway company is valid. 
It is not only against public policy, luit it is forludden by the constitution. Now, 
as to the second point. It seems to ns that the language in the last part of seirtioii 
15. article 9. of our (constitution lorbids any agreement by an employi'e to waive 
the benefits of this section. But. if this W(U‘p not so. still, as the original contract 
to release the railway from the liability for its negligence was void, any attempt 
by this employee to ratify such void contract is a nullity. It is needh'ss to pro¬ 
long this (lisenssion or to cite the numerous authorities bearing on this matter. 
28 Am. and Eng. Enc. Law, 478, juits the doctrine thus: ‘A void act, as defined 
in the lattm* cases, and by approvcnl authoritie.s, is one which is (mtirely null, not 
binding on either party, amt not susceptible of ratification.’ We will not under¬ 
take to comment upon tlie plans of the Plant System as to the proteejivo as,socia- 
tion. My opinion is, the judgment of this court should be that the judgment of 
the circuit court sliouhl he rever.sed; hut, inasmuch as the justices are^ evenly 
divided in opinion, under our constitution the judgment of the circuit court 
stands affiniK‘d." , . , 

Chief Justice Mclver delivered an opinion in favor of affirming the pidgment 
of the lower court, and the following is ([uoted therefroni: 

“ sole (luestion present(;d for the decision of the circuit judge was whether 
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the (leinnrrer t() tlu’s(.*c(ni<l iifHnn}vtiv(MU‘i\‘n''<‘, basinl niM>n the that the 

faetH stated therein wiTe not sufficient to constitute a defense, sliould hv sus¬ 
tained: and. h»* having held that the deinurrev could not he sustained, tlie <jnes- 
tion presented for tin* dei ision of tliis court is whetlier sucli ruling was erroniMuis 
in one or more of tin* .several paiticiilars pointed out hy the exc<‘])tions. Accord¬ 
ing; to a strict practice, the only iiuestion necessary for this court to consider is 
wliether the second and fifth exceptions can lx sustained. 

“ The second exc»'ption prestaits the ([uestion whether there is any jirovision in 
the present constitution dc'clann^ tliat • a contract whendiy a railroad corporati(Hi 
seeks immunity from dama,i;es caused hy the n(‘^li.i;ence of itself or its servants is 
null and void.' Tlie only ])rovision winch is reli(‘d ujion is that contained in sec¬ 
tion 15 of article 1) of tlie jiresent constitution (set out in full in the opinion of Mr. 
.lustice Pope. ante). It seems to me \i-ry ohvious tliat tla* mam purpose of this 
provision of the constitution was to make material, and, as 1 think, wise and 
proper. chanj;eH in the lonj;-evtahlishe<l rule wheichy an employer, when sued for 
damages for ln.iulle.^ snstaiiaxl h\ omoit Ins em]>loyees.cou)<l (“xempt himself from 
liability hy slmwim; that the inpiiU's eomplained of by 11 h‘ emidoyee n*sulted 
from the nei;lif;enee of one of Ins tellow-.servants.and to .M‘ttli' finally thi‘ doctrine 
(as t<» which there has been some conthct ot authority) tliat the fai't that an 
employee (e.xeept a eoiuhietor or en>;me(“i ineli:ii;;i‘ of dan,i;eioiis or unsafe ears 
or enj;mes voluntarily opeiati d hy inm) kiii'W tliat the machitu'ry or otlu-r appli¬ 
ance hy whicli h(‘ was injured was (hd'eetive or imsate would cunstitiite no ih'feii.se 
to an action tor dania;;es hioiij.;ht hy su<di em]ilo>cc. ami finally to declare that 
any contract or a;;rc(‘nient. either expressed or implied lu which an employee 
undertakes to wane tlu' lieiiefits of tins section sh.ill hi' null and void. 

“The afiiimatue defi nse lu're set up is imt base d iipeui any cenitract eer aKi'‘'e- 
nient te) waive any ot the benefits secured h\ the' section ot the* (Muistitution al ove 
analyzesl Tin* ceuistitutional ]irovisiem now umhu cejiisidi ratioii dex's not (‘vcui 
])urpeiit to ih'clarc that a lailntael ceuporatioii lan not. by contract, exeanjit itself 
trom liabilities tor <lama);es sustainesl by leasem ot its eiwn m^gh^enee or that of 
its ser vants or a;;e‘nts. te>r the- veuy eihvious leason that such a ile-claiatiein w’euild 
have hexm whedly unm‘e(‘ssii’ > as lh.il was tlie* law al the time of llie^ aeleiptiou of 
the' eein.stitntiein.' w’ell settled by authoiity. and tnlly sustamed hy sound reason, 
and umlisjiuted hy anyeaie 'I’lie seile* <)hp*ct ol the* eoiistitulieinal preivision was 
fo confer upon the* I'liiployt'cs ol railroad eoipoiatioiis ee-rtain hene*fits tlu*rein 
-)X’Cifically stated, wine'll the'y eithe-i had not pie‘\iouslv e'n.ioycd or their right 
to whicli was a matter of (pii'slion: and to si'euie* to siicli e-mphiyee's the tull 
eiyioyiiie'iit of such he*netits it was lurtheT ])iovidcd that any contract to waive 
any of such hi'iiefits • shall lx* null and \onl I am. llieieforc. unable* to perceive 
th.’it siM tion 15 eif artu le h ot the* ])ii se'nf constitution has any applK-atnui to this 
case. ;md hence I think the* sccoml exce-jition slxmld he* ove'rruleil. 

“ Proceeding, then, to the* eouMde-iation of the* titth e'\< e]>tion: This exception, 
as it set*ms te) me. is hiis(*el upon tlx* assumption that the* e oiitract eir arrange*ment 
set out in the second altirmalive* eje feiise is vend Ix'cause* against public policy. 
Whether tins assiimidion is we*ll temneh*el is an im]x*rtant and iiiten*s|mgin(iuiry. 
of novel impressie)!! in this State al h*ast. 

'•If it he* assume-d that the ciienit .pidge* diel consider the* ceintract or arrange¬ 
ments set eiut in the affirmative eh-fe'use* voiei as against public policy.and gaveas 
ln.s‘reason for the judgment wlneli he* ])re)ne)unee‘d that imtwitlistanding such 
contract was void, yet the plaintiff, hy accepting its hi*ne*fils after tin* inpiiy was 
sustained, had e.stopped liimse*lt from bunging tins aidioii, I de» imt think this 
court would be tlu*r('hy precluded fioni eeinsieh'img ami de'le-iinining the^ two 
(juestions: (1) Wliethei' the cemtiaet or ai laiigements s(*t up as a bar to the ai'tion 
was in fact contraiy to public policy, ami tlieictore void; (2) if so, whether the 
acceptance ot the lx*nefits eif such cemtiacl or airangeiiients attei the injury was 
sustained estopped tlie plaintiff from hiinging tins action. 

“ In the outset 1 desire to .say (what would seem to lx* ni'edless hut for the fitet 
that It appears to have been thought nece.ssaiy to expeml much time and labor 
ni)on the pointi that 1 do not supjioso anyone doubts that a <-ontract whereby a 
railroad corporation, or any other common (•aiiier.nndertab*H to secure immunity 
from liability for damages for injurie.s re.sultmg from the negligence of the car¬ 
rier, or any of his servants or agents, is contiary to public policy, and therefore 
void. But the ipiestion here is whether the contract or arrangement set up in 
the affirmative defense is a contract for immunity from damages. I do not think 
it can he so regarded, for, on the contraiy. the very terms of the contruett neces¬ 
sarily assume that the defendant is liahh*. and the whole scope and effect of the 
contract are to fix tlu* measure of such liability and the manner in which liability 
shall bo satisfied.” 
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The ehn‘t at tliis point (h'scrilx's tlie jihin of tlie relief and hospital 

de])artiiieiit ol the Plant 8yst<‘m and the eontraet wdiieh plaintilf enton'd into 
when .]oin(‘d it, as set out prior hereto in the opinion of Justice Pope, and then 
continnes as follows: 

••By enterinj< into this eontraet, evidenced by his bei oining a member of the 
relief and liospital departnumt, th(‘ idaintitT did not wane or release any right of 
action winch lie might thereafter havi* against the <l(‘fendant company, but his 
contract was tliat if, after receiving any injury at the hands of the company, he 
accejited any henefits which he would be entitled to claim by virtue of his mem¬ 
bership of such department. siK'h acceptance should operate as a release of any 
right of action which lu' might otherwise liavt* against the company. So tliat by 
tlu‘ terms of the arrangement tin* plaintiff, after lie su.stauied the inpiry, had his 
(‘lection either to accept the benefits which, as a member of tlie ndief and hospital 
departiiK'Hi, ln' would he eiitithsl to claim, or to deeliiM' to receive such Ixmefits, 
If lie acceptc(l, he was tluui bound to rehsisi* the company: but if be declined. b«^ 
was not bound to reli'ase the company, but i (‘tain Ins right of action, just as if he 
had iH'Ver Ix'come a iiK'iiibcr of the ix'lii'f and hospital d(‘i)aitnicnt. It may be 
said that this seems to be a onc-sidcd ariangem'‘bt. as the plaintiff, if lie ih'elined 
to aceejit the IxMU'tits. would lose tin* amount which he had eoiitnbuted to tiu? 
reli(‘f and hospital department fund. But when it is considered that by tlie terms 
of the arrangements the plaintiff would be entitled to the lieiiefitsof the fund, 
and to nn'dic.il or surgical s(‘rvices and to can* and treatment in tlie hospitaJ, free 
of anycliatgcs tbcrctor. (‘Vcii if his disahility aiosc ftom sickiK'ss from natural 
causes, or fiom mjuri(‘s for winch the railnad com])any could not be held resjton- 
sibh‘. tins si'eiumg OIK‘-sKh'dne.ss disappears Furtlieinioie, inusuiucli as the plain¬ 
tiff had the right of (“h'ction. afti'r the in.piiy was sustaiiK'd, eitliei to sue for 
damage's or to claim tlie benefits of the ndief and liospital dcfiai tiiK'Ht. ht' could, 
If the injury was slight, acci'pt The benetits of the redicf iind hospital deirn tiiK iit 
as satisfactory compcii.satioii for the injury; but it the injiiiy was serious, calling 
for greater eoinpelisallon tlian would !»* afforded l»y IIk' lieiieflts winch lie iiiighf 
claim. 1 h‘ could exercise his right to sue for d.linages; so that it .seems to me that 
the arran;;(‘meiit. fuoperly undi'rstood. would be fas'orable lather tlian detri¬ 
mental to tlie nit(‘i(‘sts of the emidoyee But. howi'ver this may be. sueli a.n 
arrangement eel lanil y can not be i egai ded as a contract whci eby the (‘ari KU’ uiuhu’- 
t<x>k to secuK' immunity from liability for injuries sustanu'd by Ins employx'e 
resulting irom Ins own iieghgc'iice or that of his servants or agi'iits. 

“ But e\eu it till' eontiact m ([iK'stioii could be reganh'd as contrary to imblic, 
policy, and theretoie void, tlicn. m tlitM'veof the law. the ease stands as if no such 
contract had ever Iieen (‘Xi'Ciiled, It the contract was an ahsoluti* nullity, tia'ii it 
IS as tliougli no su(di contract w«is cvi'r made. If so. tlitui tin* allegation distinctly 
mad(‘ in the second affirmative didens*'. that the plaintiff, alter eustannng the 
injury comidainedof, foi valuable consnh'raf ion under his liaiid ami seal, ich'a-^cd 
till' defendant company fioiii all liability for such injury, was c(utainl> sufficient 
toconstitiib' a defense to tin' action, and for that reason, if no other, tlu' demurrer 
was propt'ily ovei ruled. 

•’It is contended, howevei. that the release relied on as a bar to tln^ acfion is 
but a fiart of the coutiaet (daiined to be void bi'causi' coiitraiy to public policy, 
and licnci^ must fall with it. In the fir.st place. 1 do not flunk any part of tlie con- 
traet is contrary to public policy; but conceding, for tlx* sake of aigument. that 
It IS, in the second place. I do not think the act of giving the releast' eiitcu'd into 
or formed any part of tlie contrac-t. The teniis of tlx' ('(jiitraet. as .set out in tin* 
Hccoiid affirmative defense, are that the jilaintilf ‘agreed that, m eousideration of 
the contributions of the said coiiipanii'S comprising rh(‘ Plant Systi'in to tiie rt'lief 
and hospital department, and of the guaranty by them ot th(‘payment of tlx' heni'- 
fits aforesaid, the acceptance of the benefits from the said relief and hospital 
department for injury or deatli sliall operati' us a release of all elaims against said 
companies, and each ot them, for damagi's by n'ason of such injury or d(‘atb.* 1 
am unable to discover anytliing in the contract which contemplates or ix'iiuires 
any formal ri'loase sin h as is alleged to have been exi'cnted b>' the plaintiff. On 
the contrary, if, as we liavi^ seen by the terms of the contract, the acceptance weie 
to • operate as a release,' there would and could be no necessity for tin? execution 
of a torinal release. Hence, when the plaintiff did, as allegi d, execute a fonnal 
r<d(‘ase. he was not acting in pursuance of thi' contract, or carrying out any of its 
teriii.H, liut it was his own voluntary act, independent of the alleged void contract, 
which must operab' as a bar to the action. 

“ If was (daimed by counsel for appellant, in his argument, that under the rules 
and ri'giilations o! the defendant company the jdaintiff was n'lpiirixl, when he 
enttjred the service of such company, to become a memlx'r of the said relief and 
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hospital (U^partiiient: hut, as that fact does not ai)p»‘ar iii tlu* ■ <-ase' a.-' |)ii*pare<l 
for arj^uiiient hero, it can not. undi'r the woll-.sottlod rule, he coii.sidere<l. Ihit I 
may say that, under my view of the c.w*. such lact. 4‘ven if it did app*‘ar. would 
make no difference. As I understand it. every ])»*isou wlio enters tlie (niiplo\ ment 
of another aj^rees. either expressly or ini])licdly. to conform to ilie loj^ulations of 
the employer for the control and manat^eitieiil of his employees, and il lie is not 
willing to conform to siuh reticulations, he is at in'idect liberty deeliiu' ent»*rin^; 
the service of such employ<T. So, hi're, when tlie ]>lainlitf entered tiio ser\ lee of 
the defendant conijiany, hi' did so voluntarily, as he was under no conqmision t<) 
do so. and miKht have (‘nh'ri'd tht‘ siTvice of som<‘ other comjiany which had no 
such rules and rej^ulations. or iiii>;ht have en^ai^ed in some otlu-r emi>l<tyment; 
Imt when he eiit<*red tlu‘ service of tht* detendaiit cninpaiiy. lie, hk<‘ all <»llier 
employees, signified Ins willinj^iiess toconfoim to its i enculations. and he there¬ 
fore can not propmdy he said to have heeu rom]K'lled t;) enter into the confraid 
or arraiif^ements in (piestion. 

" It seems to me. tlierefore. tlial. under an\ \iew iliat m.iv oio]ierl\ hf‘l,ikeuof 
this ease, there was no error in the .]n<Koiieiit (>\ ei rnlinu I he dmnm r<‘i. and hence 
such judi^meiit should he allinned ' 


\\-v .. 1. \m ?-■ M,i\ is'o I 

TeX.VS MlDT>ANn Ji R v. Si BMVW. is SouthW'estoril Repoitei, l):i^e .V.IH — 
David 11 Sullivan, h.ivin;; hetm injnied while in tin' em]tloy of the aho\e-ii.iim‘<l 
railroa<l. a]iplied. upon Ins pailial lo overy, loi ieem])lii\'ment h\ sanl lailioad 
As a prmeijUisiU' of such (‘mployment he was reijiiired to e\ecut<“ a lelease of all 
claims for dama^^'s on ac<-(nint <>( his in.iunes, which he dni Attei liein^ 
employe*! hy tlie railioa*! for a si mi t tune In' w.is *lischary:ed <>n ai **mnt ot a col¬ 
lision lietw'ei'ii a car ami an *■n^lne, whicli was claime*) l<t Ix'*lne to liis fault. 
Hi' then hr*»UKhi suit ayt.uiisi tlm i-iihoa*! to i<'eover*lamaL;*’-. f'<r his injuries and 
th(‘iailroad set up tlu^ i<‘l*‘ase as a dehmse In tie* dist i ict com t o1 Kanhnan 
(’onnly. Tex , winna' the cause was In'aul, a jiuKotieiii was i*-n*len <1 in favor of 
the jilamliff, Sullivan, ainl tlKMleh'iidaiil lailioad ajijic.-iled tlii'* as*' to the court 
of ci\il appeals of llie Slate, winch u-mlcicd its ih'cisioii DeeiMiilxn ‘fl. |s*)s, ;ui*l 
ivveised the .iud;;m«‘iit of the lower emn t 

From the opinion ol the cuut of civil app<'als. di'livi'U'*! hv JiuIl;*' Sii' pin'i is. iIk^ 
hdlowni^ is quotcfl: 

It is insishal * * - that " '■ I he n'lease was wit Imul. *a)nsideialion. 

Tlie only consideration recited theia in was *nn^ dollai. which was iicillierpaid 
nor expectc'd to h«‘paid: Imt the r<‘al * oiisideratloii was slmwii hyjiarol* tohi‘ 
tin* reeinployim'iit ol appi'llaiitashrakem.in in t he sei vice *>1 I In* coiiiiiaiiy. This 
111 * voluntarily son^dit. att<T a partial i e*. o\ I'ry from his iii pii les. and to obtain il 
executed the release in (jiU'stioii, that Ix iny^ nxpiired of him a> a, c*)ndil ion pi eee- 
deiit tosmdi reemployment, according to tlie iisa^^i**)! lailroad compaiiH's in such 
cases, wit II winch ho was familial. It ' ■ appeals that tli*'coni i act w'as 

for an indt'timh* turn' ami the employimml ol shoit diiialnni. hut hy e.\*'cutinj^ 
the release appellee acipiiicd the ii;;lit to fiv a n*asoiiahle time.and if li<’ faile*! 
to do so helms no om* fohlanu' hur liiniselt 'I'lie ;<>-neia] uile 1h.it, wht re the 
term ot service is left iiidetinitc, cithei pally m.iy imt an *’nd to it at will, and 
without a cause, dot's not ap]>ly. That i ule oht.nus where mutuality of piomise 
is the sole consideration, llt're the e\e< uliou ol the leh ase was an independent 
consideration. ^ivin^''app<‘l!*'ctln‘ liKht t'> lix thedmation of the «'m]il*)ymeti1. and 
thus prevent an arbitrary discharj^t* hv aiipelliint. W** could not, without dis¬ 
senting" from the views so (‘learly and fon-etully slat('*l hy Jud^o* Stayl*)n in the 
Scott case (Railroad ('o r. Scott, IB S. W . tit); 7'i Te\.. 7<l), which we are l>y no 
means inclined t*) do. Iiold that thi'i’e was m. coii'-Nli'ration f*)r this rel<*ase ” 

[rrolll 1? I. Nn IV'O I 

FITTSBUHO, ClNCIXNVTI, (’llICAtiO \M» St. LoI Is HaII.W'AY (to. l\ MoOUE, Tf 
Northeastern Reporter, pa^"e 2tMl.—In tin* ciiciiit comt of Miami County, Iiid., 
Anna 13. Moore.administratrixof the estattoif HmnyE. Moore.<leceased,obtained 
a judgment in a suit hrouglit hy h<*r against the above-named railway coin]»aiiy 
to recover damages for the di*atli of her hushand. alh-god to hav** h<‘en caus<‘d by 
the negligence of tlie company while he was in its employ. Tli*' m'gligenci* com¬ 
plained of was tlie ni'gligence of the t'Tigineer of a train in not ola-yinga city 
ordinance regulating tin* rate of speed of trains iii ])as.siTig tliroiigli the city and 
providing for sonmling the whistle, ringing tlie hdl. etc. Th*‘ diffendant com¬ 
pany appealed the case t*) the .supreme court ot th<* State, winch rendered its 
decision March ;!(), 1809, and reversed the judgment <d tiie lower court. 
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Tlui followini?, ([noted from tfie opinion of flu? supreme court, whicli was deliv- 
ereii by Judge Hudley, j^ives tiio deci.sion and tin? reason tli(‘refor: 

“Appidlee conc(‘d(*s that th<‘ complaint is gronnd(‘d upon tlm first branch of the 
fourth clause of what is known as the ‘ coeinployei^s' liability act’ (sec. TOHIt, 
Bunis's Rev. Stat.. 1804). which reads as follows: ‘ \Vhere such injury was caused 
by the neglig(Uice of any [K^rson in the s(?rvice of such coriioration who has charge 
of any locomotive engine or train upon a railway." 

“ While we api>ly flu? rnh* that a servant must look out for his own .safety and 
heed, at his pi^ril, all o[H‘n and ordinary dangers, we must also give force to the 
corr(‘lativc rule, eijiially well established, that the servant hims(‘lf, observing 
due carc'. has a right to believ«‘. ami to ridy iijioii his belied, that tli(‘ master has 
done his duty in the [iromotion of safety; and in this instance tin* deceased had a 
right to believe that appellant would oliey tin* city ordinanci* wliK.h forbade the 
running of trains through the city at a greater rate of speed tlian 0 miles an 
hour, and that laapiiied all hacking trains or reversed engiims with tenders in 
front after night to cany a light in front and to sound tin* whistle and ring tin* 
bell. A disri'gard of tin* ordmanc(*. under S(H-tioTi 7()H:b sui)ra. will extimd to the 
engineer in the employ of appellant and in charge and management of its loco¬ 
motive and tram, and if said ordinaiici? was ilisoheyed by said engineer, as 
averred, tin* jury would have tin* riglit to imput(* such disobedience as negligence. 
It will not do to say. as a))])(*llant contends, that the deceased, being in the .service 
of the (Munpaiiy and familiar with tin* in‘(‘dsof the service in running trains back¬ 
ward and forward throngli the yards and sonietimes at a great rate of sp(*ed, was 
not (‘Utith'd to tlie prot(*ction affordi'd by tin* ordinanei*. The [lower ()f a city to 
pass such an ordinance is conferred as a [lolice power for the [)rot(^ction of the 
public, ami all the public, and because the dei easc'd bap])ened to be in the serv¬ 
ice of tin* (•om[)any within llu* inhihiled territory [ncsents no ii'ason for de[»viv- 
ing him of its [irotc^ction. It follows, therefore, that tin* piry had the riglit to 
find, if the (‘Videiic«i waiiaiiled, that ob(*dience to tin* city ordiimnees was a duty 
owing hy appellant to the deci'ased, and its violation was not an assnm(*d iisk, 
but in'gligence of ai)[)ellant. 

“The n(‘xt ([uestion aiises upon the sustaining of the deinnirer to the .sc'cond 
paragrapli of the answer. This answiT is [(leaded to the whoh* <*oiuplainl. It 
counts upon a contract of menihership held hy the di'ci-ased in an organization 
known as ‘ Voluntary Relief l)e[iaitnient of the Pennsylvania Lines Westot Pitts¬ 
burg," of whii'h a[([)(*llant was one. ‘that said de[iartnient and its funds weie 
managed by said lines without exiicnse to the tiiml, and that tlu'V guaranteed the 
payment of all its obligations and made up all di'fieieiien's in thetundto nie(*t 
the payim'iit of all benefit^ due its members, that said n'lierdepuitiiient hadaset 
of rules and regulations by which it and its members were governed, and to 
which all [KTsoiis assented’and agreed to lx* bound by when they became mem¬ 
bers ther(‘of, a copy of wlii(*li was tiled with and ma,de a [>art of said answer. 
That the decedent’on tin* 7th day of October, iiiadi* apidication and became 
a meinlier on the terms of tlie regulations by which said de[)artmcnt was ((perated, 
and continued such member mitilhis di'atli; that bis a[)[>lication, made over his 
own signature, contaiiu'd this express sti[(ulation and agreoiiieiit, to wit: “And I 
agree that tin? acce[)tance of Ixnu'fits from the saidreliel riind, fovinjniyordixith, 
shall operate tis a r(*li‘ase of all claims for damages against said company, arising 
from su(“h injury or death, which could he made by or Ibroiigb im*, and that I or 
iiiv legal repres<’'iilativ(‘s will execute such further iii.^trnment as may be neces¬ 
sary formally to evidence such Hc<[uittance."' The hook of regulations (a part 
of tin? contract) contained the following further ])rovision, to wit: ‘Should a 
member or his h‘gal repre.sentatives bring suit against either of the companies 
now associat(*d in administering the relief d(;[>artment. or that may h(*reafter be 
associated, for damages on account of injury or death of such imunber, [layinent 
of honefits from the relief fund on account of the same sliall not be made until 
such suit is (iiscontinueil. If prosecut«‘d to judgment or compromise, any pay- 
m(‘nt of judgment or amount in comiuiunise shall [(recbule any claim upon the 
relief fun’d for such injury or death." The answer further alleges that the appid- 
lee Anna B. Mixire, his then wife, was made his bem*ticiary in said fund, and, m 
event of his death, should n-ceive the death benefit therein [irovided for, which 
was S-^OO and that after his d(?ath she did receive from said fund, as such death 
benefit, said sum ot $500, and executed and delivered to the appellant her instru¬ 
ment in writing releasing it from all fiirtln*!* liability. The (luestion arises, Did 
the acceptance by the plaintiff of the deatli benefit from said relief departnient 
release her claim against a[)pellant for the wrongful ‘lent h of her liusband, or does 
her act come nmler the protecting [(revisions of section r),actof 1803 (A(*tsof 1893, 
p. 294, c. 130; Burns's Rev. St., 1894, sec. 7087)? The language of the statute is, 
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•Allcontractsmadeby railroads With * * thoircmployoos.orruh's.orrcjfula- 
tions adopted by any (‘rnporatioii. relcusing or relnn'iiif^ it from liability to any 
employee having a ngbt of aetiou under the provisions of tins act, an* hereby 
declared null and void.' Atijiellant insists that the contract set out in said sec'ond 
answer does not com*' within the provisions of the statute, whib' the contrary is 
maintained by th(‘ aj)p*‘ll**e. It will be not('d that th*' inhibition of th*‘ statute is 
against the making ot any contrai-t exonerating a railroad comnany from a future 
liability to an emplo\i‘e The statnl*- aiti'iiipts only to forbni such i*ontracts as 
release tli<^ company liom liability to an action under th*' jinwisnais of th*' act, 
and the act provnles and seeks t*) r*‘gulal*' no rights of action excejit such as 
spring from th*‘iK'gligenc*'of tlie company *>r its enipl**ye*'s, The *)nly jnirpose 
of the statute, th*'i*‘lor*'. IS to pi ohibit th*' making ot contracts relieving a rail¬ 
road from liability for futiiie la gligeiice *)f ilsell an<l <-ertain of its employei's. 
Is the contract jdeaded such a on*'.-' It shows rliat a number **l railroads consti¬ 
tute the Relief Depaitnuait of tli*' Ikuinsylvania fan**s West of Pitlsbnig, of 
wbicb appellant wa.s on*': tiiat th<‘ a^stn iate*! roa<ls assiim*' control and aibuin- 
islration of tb*' depaitiin'iit witluait I'nst to tin* fmnl. lliat tlu'y ciuitrilmt*! 
]aig*'ly to the fund, tliar tbev gnaiaiit*-*' that tlu' b*'n*‘hts stipiilab'd for with 
en)ploy*'*‘s .diall b*' paid in lull: that nn'inbeiship th*‘i*‘m is voluntary: that 
till' eiuployee is eiitith'd to Ins lieie-ht''. if disable*! fnmi any cans*'—from sickness, 
i'rom a<‘ciileiit, from bis own fault as wi'll as fiom tb** fault of th*'company. Tf 
disab[(‘*l without tault of tin* company, tlie lu nig or *l»'atli bt'iu'fit may b*‘ *lrawn 
from the fund without'pii'slion. If by th*'fault <if th*'<'ompany, h*‘may. after 
inpiry, *'l*'ct wlietlnr In* will a<‘c*'pt ih*‘ benefits from the fund or pursu*' his 
renn'dy at law against th*' i-onipany. And that, wln-n li*'signs Huu-ontraet, 
only *)hligalion assnim-d Is tliat, if in.iur*‘il liy the fault of th** com])any, Im will 
not st'ek (l*>uhl*' com]i*‘nsation hy pursuing both th*' ieli*‘f fund and lln-comnany. 
It fnrtlu r shows, in «'tfect, that wlien *lis.ilnlity comes, and all tlie facts and c.*)n- 
ditions ai*' known to him. lie is at perb'ct hh*‘i ly to tla'ii choose hefw*'en the 
relh'f fuml and th*' tn-asury ol the eoinpany—wlietlii-r In- will a<'c*'pr the snr*' 
and imim'diat*' heni'fitsfi om th*' fuml or take Ins *'liaii*'*‘s iii 1 li*'courts against the 
eom]*any—an*I that an adoiition ot one c*Mirse sliall h*' held to h*' an abandonment 
of th*' otli*T. This Is th** ess*‘m *■ of tln‘contract plea*l*‘<l It hears noi es*‘mldance 
to an absolute contiact f*)r th** releas*'of tli*' company fi om liability under tb*' 
pr*)Visi<)ns ot the statnt*'. 

•* Tim coiiliact I'orhnblen by th** stat.iit*' is on*' reli«*ving tli*' company fr*tm lia¬ 
bility for tb<‘ futur*' m.'gbgi'iice *)f its*df ami <'midoy*'es. Tli*' c*uitra* t pb'ailed 
does not provid** tliat the *'*)mpany shall he r*'h<*\*‘<l from lialnlity. It *‘xpi*'ssly 
recognizt's that enforc'ahle liability may arise. an<l only stipnlab's that if th*' 
employee f'liall prosecute a suit against th*'com]iany t*) final .pidgnmiit li*‘ shall 
tlmri'hy foi f*‘it, his right to the r*‘liet fuml. and if h*'a*-*-*‘pts compi'iisation from 
the 1 ('lief fund Im shall ther*'hy forfeit Ins right ot action against Dm company. 
It is nothing mor** nor less than a contract fur a cIjou *'bet ween smirct's of com¬ 
pensation wlu'ie hnt a single on*' *'Xist(‘d. and it is Di*' final choice—the accc'ptance 
of one against the other- that gives vali*lity to Di*' tiaii.saction. 

“Th*' right to contiact upon the subjects, ot tln'inselves lawful, hy persons 
fiui jni'is is ])ey<md legislative control .s*> long as the right is exercised without 
injury to tlie public. The right to eontiact is inlieu'iit. ami is inst'parahly con¬ 
nect *'d with Dm right to own ami * <ui1 rol property, and ‘ is a piimary prerogative 
of fivedom.’ (2 Whart. (,’ont.. s*'e. KHil ) Tlier*'fore. in construing Dm act in 
(jnestion, it must he assniu*'*! that tin* legislatnr** intend*'*! to proliihit only such 
contracts as injuriously affected t)i*']mhlic. and can it h** said ttiat a contract 
providing that in th** future, when an injury may h** sufTi*i*'d, tlm injured party 
shall then be fri'** to choose which oi two reim'dies will h** most useful to him 
and most to be prefened is against public ])*)lieyV W** do not s* ** wliy. and ap 
constrained to hold that tlie contract pleaded in tli** s**cond answi'r is not within 
the inhibition of section 70?^7, supra, and that the same may b** pleaded as a 
defense. , , , ,, 

‘•The deceased at the time of bis (b'ath ba<l not *‘leet*'il whether lie would 
accept compensation from the relii'f fund or si'ek his damages by action at law 
against the appi'llant. Subseipient t*> his d«‘ath tlm ])laiiitilf. as widow, and who 
was named in the contract us tlie sobi beneficiary oi the deafli b**nefit, accepted 
the stipulated amount—$500—in full satisfaction, and executed to apiH'llant a 
release from further liability. Appellant contends that, since the widow was the 
sole beneficiary named in the contract wifh the relief department, her aimeptance 
of the full sum extinguished all fuvtlu'r claim against tlu* company. W(* can not 
assent to tliis proposition. Before death came to Moore he had a cans** of action 
against appellant that he had not release*!. Upon his death the law conferred a 
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right of Jictioii uiKni liis reprosentativo for the iise of his next of kin—for the use 
of liis oliild as \v(‘ll as for the use of his widow—and no a(‘t of the latter, without 
tlio lawful consent of the child, will deprive the child of its benefit. Tlie widow 
coiild only releasfi what sla^ was entitled to. The answer avers that after the 
death of her husband, and after slie has become a beiu'ficiary in a right of action 
against the coinj)any, without fraud she agre<‘d with a])pellant and accepted tlie 
.$5(10 death benefit in full satisfaction of her claim growing out of the d<‘ath of her 
husband, and tln-re is perceived no sutticK'nt i eason why she should not be bound 
by it. Rut her release in no way affected the rights of the child, and for the use 
of the child's (‘state, in her representative capacity, the plaintiff has the right 
to maintain this action." 

I From 0 1/ No .(ul>, is'.ct ] 

PiTTsiu’uo, Cincinnati. (hiicAOo and St. Loris Raii.way Co. i \ HosEA.5d 
Nortlu'ustern Re])orter. ])agi‘ 4 lO.—Action was hronght hy Nora Ho.sea. adminis¬ 
tratrix of the estate of ('liavh*s llosca. deceased, against th<‘ ahov(Miam(‘d coin- 
])any, to recovei damages for tin death of said d('eeas<‘d, her husband, caused hy 
iiijiines inc.iirr<“d wlnh‘ he was m the employ (d' tlu' company. She asked damages 
both for herself and f(»r her minor child It app(“aie(l fiom the evidence that tin; 
dec(‘as(‘d had been a member ot the “ voluntary i(‘lief depaitment” of the rail¬ 
road; that he was entit](‘d. upon being in.iuied. to receive benefits from tbc luiid 
of said (h'paitiiK'ut. when disabh'd wliile in the service of the railroad, from siek- 
iie.ss, accident, etc . and that in case of his death a gross sum was to he jiaid to a, 
ht'neficiary named hy him in his ap])lication loi niember.ship, that said a])phea- 
tion contained thi‘ following; st ipnlation "And I agree that tin* acceptance of bene¬ 
fits from said ndief fund tor injury or deatli shall operate as a i-elease of all claims 
for damage,-t against .said company aiising from such iigury or death which 
could he iiiadi' by oi tbroiigti me. and that 1 or my legal repn-sentatives will 
exeeut(‘ such written iiistrunn'iit as may lx* n(‘C(‘ssary formally to evidence such 
aciputtaiUH'." that, upon Ills death iIk- amount agieed n]>on. .$1,000. was paid his 
wife, Nora llosea, tlu' lieiK'fieiary na.med in his aiiplleatloii Section 5 ot tin' act 
of March 4, (section TOsr of itie Annotated St at u1es of Indiana of I no j), pro¬ 
vides tiiat all contracts made hy lailioads or otlnu- eor]ioiations with their 
employees, or i nh'sor i e;;iiLi1ions adojded hy any coi i>oratnni. H'le.ising or ivlies - 
ing it horn liability to any emplosn'e having a i ight of a,( tion under th<! provi.sion,' 
of si'ction 1 ot said act (Ton.!. Ann. Stats, of Ind of ISOl) aii' to be det un'd null 
and void. The ]ilaintil!'. Noia Hosea. elainn'd (hat under this section tin'stipu¬ 
lation eoataiiii'd in the application for memhershii) of tin* di'C(‘as<'d. and (pioted 
ai)o\<'. was nn!l and vonh 'I'lie defendant comjiany elainu'd. on tin* otlu'r liand, 
that said sti[iiilation M'as valid and that tin* aets'plaiiei' ot hein'fits hy lu'r ujion 
tin* deatli of lu'i' hiish.ind was not oidy a bar to her iteisonal claim for dain.-iges. 
but also a bar to her claim tor damagi's tor In'r minor child. In tin* cirenit court 
foi‘ Clark ('ouiity, linl.. wln-n* tin* cast' was In'aid, a judgment was reinlcK'd in 
her favor tor lier claim for damages for her miinn eliild. and her own claim was 
adjudged to liav(‘ln'cn lianed by her aeceptaina* of tin* $1,000 benefit The rail¬ 
road company appealed the ease to the supri'iiie couvt’ot the State, which nunkred 
its decision Apiil 7. iNfiO. and afiiinn'd tin* .ludgmeiit of the circuit isjurt. 

The following is taken fiom the opinion of the supreme(tourt, which wasd(*liv- 
er('d hy ,Tudg(* Hadley. 

"Appellant jiiopounds the following as the ipu'stion.s pri'sented hy thi.s a])peal; 
‘(1) (Constitutionality of the corpoiatnni employeif■' liability a(’t of March 1. 180d 
(sections 70N:t to TOST, inclusive, ot tin* Ann. Stats, of Ind. of 1S5I4), aiidespi^cially 
the fifth section (sec TOST). (2) Wln*ther contracts of the kind in this case are 
within the meaning of si'ction 5; and. if so. whether the s(*ction is violative of the 
obligation of tin* (‘ontraet m this c.w*. (‘iitered into before the act. (d) Whether 
acceptance of lK‘in‘fits hy tin* death l)en(*fieiary of a deceased employee, member 
of appellant's voluntary ri'hef de])ai tmeiit, bars an action on death.' 

"The first <iuestion proponiuh'd (as to tin* constitutionality of the employers' 
liability act) has been decided adv(*rs(‘ly to app('llant‘s contention in the case of 
Railway (’o. v. Montgomery, 15:^ Ind . 1;' 41) N. E . 5S‘.i (Department of Labor Bul¬ 
letin No. IH, page Ti^:l). The <piestion had full eonsidoration in that case,and we 
are not content with tin' conclu.sion thcie arrived at. 

"The first braiuL of the second proixisition. nam(‘ly, “whether contracts of 
the kind in thi.s (*asc arc within tlm iin'aiiuig of .section 5’ of the act of March 4. 
I80:i (sec. 7087. Ann. Stats, of Ind. of IS'.il). has also recently received considera- 
tioji hy this court in the case of Railway Co. r Moore (decided March 80, 1800), 
58 N. E , 200 (see page 580, ante). The contract reviewed in the Moore case is 
identical in t(‘rms with the coiitracd jileaded in the second paragraph of answer 
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in tliiH case (tli(> stiimlation ([uotol above contained tin' apitlicalion of tile 
deceased tor ineinliersliip in tlie voluntary, relief department), and in the former 
we iieia thut the I’oijtraet whs not one to rel<‘us(“ or reliovi* tho niilroud coiiipaiiv 
from futur<* liability, but a contract that in the event of injury, the injiiriol 
party would then, after the injmy, elect bi'twceii two sonrce.s of compensa¬ 
tion, and that his election of one would pieclude his rifihts to the olhert and 
hence the contract was one not forbidden by ,section .'i of ,said act (section TOHT), 
and must lie comsideied and its validity determined iii tlie .same manner as if 
tile act of 18!»:) liad not lieen adopted. We adhere to tlie views exiiressed in tlie 
Moore case, and it wimld therefore tie a needless waste of effort to eoiisider the 
constitutional (piestioii iire.sented upon the tilth section of said art." 

Tlie court liere di.scnssed tlie aiiiiellant's third proposition, and after ,i;oinn into 
tlio .same at lengtli. eonelnded ns follows. 

“ Tlie widow, as lienetieiarv, aecepted lliedeatli lienefit of ,$l .OIK) and released 
a])itellaiit Irom linbilily But lier release iti no wa,v affected' the rmlit of dee<‘- 
deut'seliild Slic eoiild release only what she wns entitled to (Itnilway t'o c. 
Moore, stipia.) Findm.e: no nvailable eiror in tlie recoid, tin- indyiiiciit should 
beallirmed." 

I Ktmlil H 1, \tl S i \ii\ < nilti'l , l>'n I 

Keck r. PknnsyIiVanta RmekoM) Co . |;5 Athiiitic rci. pa-;.' |)(|.s_Aii 

uctinii liroui^lil l)yll<'ni \ Ib'ck a.i’auisf tlic .il»o\i'-na]ii^*(l iaitroa<l ( oiiii)a?>y. for 
the recoveiy ot dainaLces for ni.inry incurred b\ him wlnloiji the lanpiffv'of said 
comjiaiiy, waslioard in tlie couitof errors and ajtpealsof Uie State of New.bnsev 
and a jud;;ment was rendeied m Ins favor. Tlie deteinlaiil eomjiany earned tlie 
case on wilt of f-rror bofoie tlie .suiireine etiiirl of the Stall*, whieii rendi-ied its 
de<'i''ion June lit. |S<U). ami levelled the judirna'iit ol the lower l onit In the 
lower court the defeiidaid eoinpaiiy ]irov»'(l that it ami soiiie of its oniplo\ eos had 
established a rein*!' fund, under re^^nlations jef|iiii uij; tin* niembeis to eonti ibute 
ceitain sums out of tIh'IV wa,un*s. and reipiinn;; the eomiiany to take ehai ^^eof the 
tniul, toinana^n*ii al its own ex]‘enM'.ai)dou1 ol it to makf*paymenl ol e(*rtaiii siK*e- 
itied benefits to siek or in.inied immibei s, oi. in ease of the ileath of a moinber. to 
a beneticiary named l»y him. and. in e.ise the fund was iii-^uflieient to make .sneli 
liaynH*nts, to sujiply tin* defiriem-y. that i>laintiff had liei onie a m(*mber. ami in 
insajipliration had ajiveed that the aeeo[)taiieeof bi'iietits l‘iom the f und for iii.piry 
or dea.tli i-lioiild opeiatf*asar(*lease ot all claims lor <laiiian<'s a.;;ainst tlie company 
ivisin.ir liom 'iich iii.iury or death, and tlial. aller the m.ini v tor whieli the action 
was biouu:ht. idaintirt a.e(*epted such lienelifs. The tiial .)nd;<e. on motion in 
behalt ol tin* plaintitf, overruled ami exclude<l this evidence, In its decision 11 o 
supreme com t hold that acTion ol the .pidi'e was <*rroi', liecause the traiisai lion 
createil a eontiaet b(*t wi'en the eomiianv and its emplo\ec which was not a;;amst 
imlilic poll! y, nor laekinp*’ in mutuality or consideiation. nor beyond tin* power 
of the company to make, and bi'causo it was not an in.suranei* contract within 
th(‘ ineaniii;; ot the State insuiance law. 

Tin* opinion of the siipieme ( ouvt wa.s delivered by (!hi(‘f Justice Ma^ne. ami in 
tin* eoiiise of the .same he us(*d the following ch'ai and iiistiuelive lan^niaiit*. 

“ The leiirned trial .lud^e held tin* coniiact hetween tlie paities to tins action to 
be opp'ised to public policy, because he construed it to be a contract by tin- 
employer* to n ln've tin* (*mployer ot its liability to answer for injuries occasiom'd 
by its iiei^lect of diitv to tin* r'lnployei*. and a stumlatmii on tin* pait of tin' 
employee not to hold the employer liable in any event for such m.iiine^ If Mieh 
is the true construction of the contrar-t. I should not hesitate to as-ienf to fin* 
view that it was invalid, for the law will not tolerab* a contract lietwcen jMities 
by which om* agrees that tin* other may commit a tort to his injury with imim- 
nity and without liability to answer for damag(*s Such a (“ontract would be 
oppo.sed to public policy But. in my jnd^nn*nt, such is not tin* (*orrect const! ac¬ 
tion of the contract now under consideration. I think it plainly apparent that 
the employee, or his representative, is not «lebau(*d by this contract from main¬ 
taining such an action (for dama^i'es for injiinei^), but there is an o[)tion afforded 
thereby either to se(*k redrt*ss by action or to accept the benefits stipulated for 
from the fund. The (*xclnsi()n of the li^dit of action can only arise by the accejit- 
ance of the employee of the opti()n<il rights to benefit.s. I can jierceive no reason 
why .such a contract may not be imule. and find in it no opposition to the ]>olicy 
of the law. 

“What has been said respecting the contract in que.stion disposes also ot the 
ob.ie(dion that it was without consideration or lacking in mutuality. Each of the 
contracting parties became bound to tin* other. The contract of each was ali'gul 
and sufficient consideration for the contract of each other, and thereby (*ach was 
mutually bound. 
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“ But it, is fnrtlier (•oiitendod that this contract on the part of the compJiiiy is 
ultra vires. I will assniiu* that th<‘ company was created to huild. iiiaintam.and 
operate a railroad in the Stat<* of Piuinsylvania. and ohtainiMl corporate powers 
sufticient to enable it to (^arry out that purpose. Wi; know that it has aciiuired 
power in our own State t<» lease* and operate railroads in extension of its system. 
Upon such assumption and knowledKo*. we must lecosnize that it has either 
expri'ss or impU(‘d ))ower to en^a^c the servi(;es of many men. and contract with 
them as to tlie compensation tliey shall receive foi th(‘ir services. Each of such 
employees is en;;aj^ed in an employment which .subjects him to the hazard of 
in.piry and the danger of death. Each is posscs.sed of the liberty to contract 
with the employer respecting his compensation. A (amtract by whicli an 
•'inployi'e permits such an employer to create a fund in part out of his wages, 
supidemented by a contribution by the 4‘mployer. when nect'ssaiy, out of which 
relief for sick and inpii'c'd employet's is ]irovided, and by which theemidoyer 
undertak4‘.s to manage tin* fund andfuinish the agreed-on relief, is. in my judg¬ 
ment, within tluMinjilK'd powers ol the •■ni])Ioyei if a corixuation On the part 
of tin* employer such a sclieme may be deemed lilo-h t * increa.si* the etiiciency of 
the force it enijdoys. and on tin* i>art of tin* einplou'c it may fend to r«'lieve from 
anxndy as to sup])ort if injured hy any of the many daiigios to which lie is daily 
and hourly expos*‘d. As incidcmtal to t lie contract o( (‘mploynii'iit and i-ompensa- 
tioii. theretbre. it is not ultra vires. 

“Oin* (pn*stiou remains to he considered, and that is whether the contract wliich 
has been found to bave bc<-n made betw(‘en tlu“ partu's is one prohibiti'd by the 
provisions of oui legislation on the .subject, insuranet', TIk' contention of 
debuidaiit in error is that by onr laws no contract to indtunnify any jierson against 
loss by casualty to properly or lu^alth or life can lx* made by any corporation 
except one incorpoiated foi that pinposi-under oin laws, or a c()iporation of a 
foiaugn stat(‘ torined for that juirpo.se. winch lias comjuled with our laws and 
obtaim d aiitlioiity to tiansaet its business in this St.ite If it lx‘eone<‘ded tliat 
tins contention ]uoperly exhiluts tlie .seofie (»f onr laws on tins subject, I do not 
think It ♦■tfcctive in lespcet to tilt' coiitiaet now under coiisitleralion, ht'cause. in 
my judgmeiil .such a contract is not oiu'ot insurance within tin* meaning of the.se 
laws. The purpose of the legislation appeah'd to is to rt'giilate the business ot 
insuranet' of various kinds hy corporatious who pioptise to dit .such laisiness. and 
who liold tliemselvcs tmi as ri'atly to contiact ft)r insiiraiiee with any iierstni who 
ap])lit's and agiCCS ft) tilt'ti'inis on which 1 lit'v oiler to insure. If it heconeedt'tl 
tliat such busiiif'.ss is a tuoix-r subject of legislativt* regulation, it is obvious that 
such H'gnlations are not to hi* t'xtt iided Ix-yoiitl tht' busim'ss iuteiuh'd to lx* regii- 
lati'd. Till' seheme of iht' it'liei ilettartnientof this company does lititeonteinplati' 
a business of thatsoit Sueli an association (a railway relit'f as.soeiation) creates 
its own funtl hy \oluiitaiy action, ami tbstnbutes it hy an agrecd-upoii plan; and 
tht' ctintract is not t)t insuianee. i)ut of bt'iieticial relief 

“Noiiettf thtMibjeetions It) the contract bt'ing found to affecT its validity, it 
results that it was erroneous to ovt ri ule the evidi'iic*' of its existence, and its per¬ 
formance tin tht' jiart of the ctuiipany, and t>l the aeeeptanctt hy Beckot heiietits 
theieunder Under that e\ idence tht' defense of tlie company was pertect, unless 
it was met hy counttu’ evidence dt'iiving the existence ot the contract or the 
acceptance of ilm benefits hy Beck Tht* judgnu'iit mu.sl, therefore, he reversed." 

IFroiii It I. No JS, Mii\. I'Hiu ] 

Jossr.v r. GEoutiiA Soi tiiern \M) Fi.orid.v Ry. Co.,:i4SoutheasternReporter, 
page R. M. dossey hronght suit against tht* ahtwe-nanied railway company, 
in wliich lit' souglit to lescind a contract signed hy him releasing such company 
from liability for a peistuial injury sustaiin'd hy him and to recover damages 
frtuu the defendant for sneli injury. In the superior court tif Dotdy Countv. 
Ga., when' the suit was heard, a judgment was rendt'red in favor of the defendant 
company, and tin* ]dantitf ttxik the ease \\\Hm a writ of error before the supreme 
court t)f tht' State, which rendered its decision Decembt'r 8, 18!th, and snstamed 
the action of tht* lower court. 

The opinion tif the eouit wa.s delivered hy Judge Fish, and the syllabus of the 
same, whicli was prepared by the court, leads as folltiws; 

“ One who signs a ctuitract which rt'tutes that, in ctmsideratioii of a stated sum 
paid him hy a raih-tiad company, he rt'lt'ust's it frtun all liability for a pt'rsonal 
injury, which ht* contends was caused hy its negligence, will he t'sttipped from 
claiming that the rt'h'ase is ntd binding uixm him bt'canso he thought, when he 
signt'd tile contract, that it rt'latt'tl only to the time lu' lost in eonsetpience of the 
injury and did not eovei damages ean.'-ed thereby, wlu'n it appears that no fraud 
of any kind was practiet'd ii]x»n him. and that, having ample ttpportunity and 
capacity to road and understand the contract beftire lie signed it, lie negligently 
farted to do so." 
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(From H L No. 2’,>. .hii\, IIKX) ] 

Petty r. Brunswiok ani> Wektkkn Railww (’o., ;{5 SouthoHstoni RonorliT 
page 82.—Ill tlie city eourt of Brunswick, Ga.. in a suit lm)uj;ht liy Alfred Potty, 
as plaintiff, against the abovo-naniod railway conipanv to rocovor damagof' for 
personal injiuii's inciirred hy the plainlifF while in tlu' employ of the (•omi)any. a 
judgment was rendered in favor of the defendant comiiany, and the jilaintitT car¬ 
ried the case upon a writ of error to the Hn])reine court ol tie* State. Said court 
rendered its decision January :{(>, 1!)0(). and altirmed the judgmenl of tin* lower 
court. 

In the opinion of the court, which was delivered hy Presiding Judge Lum))kin, 
certain principles ot intcre.st weri' laid di>wn. which are given in flic sylhihus of 
the decision, prepared by the court, in the tollowing language 

“ I. A <‘ontract hetwo<ui an ein])loy<*e and his master, or anotlu'r acting in tin' 
hitters interest, hy the terms of which the einjiloyei', wlnui pliysically injured, 
whether as a ri'suU of his own negligence or not. or wlimi sick, is to reeluve pecu¬ 
niary and other valuable benefits.ainl whicli stipulat<‘s (hat Ins voluntary a<Tept- 
aiice of any of such benefits in cas(‘ of injury is tooperati-asaicleaseot the mastiT 
from all liability on ac<-onnt theri'of. is not contrary to puldic ])olicy. 

"2 Tliat such a contract secured to the employt'e substantial heiiefits. and that 
the master contrihiited to the fund for the payment thereof, constitiitf'd a valua¬ 
ble consnhn-at ion as to tin* employee; and tills is truetiiongh he himsidf made a 
small monthly contnlmtion to that fund A eontrael of this kind is not wanting 
in mntnality. 

“11. Tin* a(;ceptance hy an iiijuri'd <‘mployee of anv heiiefit under a eontrael of 
the kiinl iiidicatt'd in th<' first of th»' preceding notes is an eleetiou on his j>ai t to 
look ex(,lusively to that souici^ for conijiensation on itcconnt of the injury and 
amounts to a eoniplcte accord and satistaetion ot hiselaim for damages against 
his master therefrom arising ” 


[Kiom H I. No J7, M.iii It, | 

Fritter c. Detroit. Guano tf WF.N wo l\Iii,w \ukkr liY.('o.,si Northwi'st- 
ein Ke|)ort(‘r. ])age S{).—In the ciieiiit com i ol Shiawassee ('ount>. Mic.h., Frank 
A. PottiT rei-overed a judgiiKUit in a suit hronglit liv him against the ahove-nanieil 
railway company tor damagi's for injuries incnired by liim while in its em]>1oy. 
Th(‘conipanv tin’ll ap])ealcd the case to the siipreiae court ot the Slat(‘, which 
Iendered its delusion December P2. Is'Mt, and aftirnieil tlie judgment <>1 tlu’lowei 
coint. 

In the opinion of tlie .suprmne court, delivered liy .lodge Montgomery, the fol¬ 
lowing, showing an interesting point di'cided in the casi*. a[)pears- 

“Some time alter ])laintifF leci’ivi'd liis iiijuni's. and on Octolx’r 81. 1802, lie 
signed a release, reciting that lie had receued ciTtain injiuies, as follows: ‘At 
Milwaukee Junction, while riding on a ladder of ciir. w.is knoidied off hy a post 
standing a little wi'st of the road crossing, culling my lu’ad and hrnising my 
shoiihh’r;' and. alter rcs'iting that the com]>aiiy denied liability, for file purpose 
of di’teniiiningandenduiglheqm’stionof liability and to avoid litigation, in <’on- 
sideral ion of reemployment by Mie company, the release procei’ds. ‘F do hendjy 
waivi’and lelimpush all ( laiins iliat I may have against llie said eonijiany tor 
damages foi the aforesaid injuries, and do liendty release the said company of and 
from all claims a.s aton'said.' The reciti’d consideiution for this release is ‘ the 
reemidoymeiit by said company for siu-h time only as may he satisfactory to the 
said comiiany.' The te.stimony shows that at tlu’ turn’ whmi tlu’ releasi’ was 
signed the idaintiff was already again in the derenihint's employ. No change as 
to the terms of employment was made, nor was the defendant compaiiv hound to 
retain him in its employ for any length ol time whatever. There was no consid- 
(‘ratioii for the release. We di.scover no material cnor. The judgment should 
he afiirmed.'’ 

[From 11 ], \i) .10 si.piciiiinT, i',*oo ] 

Levisteh V . Southern Railway (^o.. J*) Soutlieastem Reporti’i. pngo 207.— 
A(‘tion was brought hy A. H. Tjevisti’r against tin’ above-named i ail way <'<unpany 
to recovei damagi’s for injnni’s iin urK’d hyliim wlnle in its emjiloy. At a hear¬ 
ing in the eommon ph’as circuit eoLi t ot Richland County. .S C., tlie defi’inlant 
company set up as a second defense to tlie suit the following. 

“That after the time of the allegi'<I injury and before the commencement of 
this action the defendant deliver<‘d to the plaintiff and tlie pilaintiff received from 
the defendant the sum of $210 in full release, satisfaction, and discharge of al) 
claims for damages resulting from tlie injury alleged in IlK’suid complaint,'’ 
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Ill luK roply to HjiiddefoiiHo th(' plaintiff nsod tho following lan^^na^o: 

•‘Admits tiiat plaintiff did sign and dolivor to the dofendaiit a (M^rtain paper, 
purporting to 1)(‘ a rtOease. to tlie effect stated in said second defense of the 
answer, Init alU*g(‘s with reference thereto that the same was fraudulently pro¬ 
cured from liim by the dideiidant. in that he was given to umh'rstand by said 
company that if lie'would sign the iiaper the defendant would pay him his regular 
salary of $dr) ])er m<mth for six months, and would give him emjdoyment out of 
which he might earn a living, whereas the said company ncv'er intended to give 
him such (miployment. and has failed and refused to do so. although reipiested to 
do so hy tins plaintiff, in cons<-(|nence whereof the said paper puriiorting to be a 
release was wholly void." 

To tins re])ly the defendant demurred uisui three grounds, the second of which 
n^ads as follows: * 

“ Because the said reply does not contain oi‘ static any facts showing that the 
])laintiff has ri'scindcd said ndease and has returned or offered to ri‘turn to the 
deb'iidant the <‘onsideiafion thereof Indori* the commenci'meiit of this action.” 

Upon this ground IIk* d<'ninrrei wiis sustained by the cireiiit pidge. and the 
l>laintitf ajipealed the c.ise (o tb<‘ sn]nem(‘ court of the State, winch ren<len‘d its 
decision March 7. ... sustaineti the action ol tin* lowe? court. 

C'hief .fustiee Melver delivered Die o]»nnon of the snpn'me (-(nirt.and the fol¬ 
lowing IS quoted tln'iefloin 

“ We procei‘d, then, to tie- consideration <d what wo idso ri'gard as the only 
substantial (luestion i.nscd hy tlu' ai)i)eal, and that is whether a ix'ison who has 
sustaiiK'd usuries by io.lsom of tlie alleged negligi'iice of a railroad eomjiany. and 
and has afterwards, in l oiiMdri.ition for Uh* sum of money paid to him. exccutetl 
a releast' of all claims aii.iinsi such company for damages sustained ])y sueli inju¬ 
ries, can maintain :in .lelioii lur damages without first rctiinnng or offering t<j 
rt'tiirn the money so recened. even though he alleges that such lelease was 
obtained by fraud. It st'cnis that, u])oii the ]>laniest principles of jnstiet* and fan- 
dealing. there can he hut one answer t(t this (pu'sHon. and that in thy negative. 
To allow a iierson. after (‘xecnting a release (d all claims against aiiotiiei in con- 
.sideration of a sum of money paid to him. to repudiate obligations which he 
assuiiK'd hv executing the releast', and at tlu^ s.ime tinu'leap the Is'iietils which 
he r('C('i\H'(\ by t'Xt'cutingtlu^ rtdeast'. which would he a fraud, would Ix' asking a 
court o n'ieastMiini from a fraud wdneh lu' < laims was ]nactieed upon him by 
another, and at the saiiu' tiiiK' committing a fiaiid upon .siieli other p»*rson, for 
eertuinly it Would ht'a fraud to obtain money paid tt) him in eonsidi'ration that 
he would do something whudi lu* now' claims he is not hound To do ami wall not 
do. for (***rtainly. lUi the theory on wlneli in' proeet'ds. the moiH'y winch lie ri'tains 
is not his nioni'y. hut belongs to the ^lerson against whom In* is asking rt'lu'f. 

“If. in .such a casi', the plaintitf conceives that the release, the exi'cution of 
which ln'admits, was ohtaiiK'd hy fraud, ami for that rc'asoyi seeks to ayonl it. 
his first step is to return tin* money he ri'ceived in consideration of (executing the 
release: for he can not he permitted to retain the benefits which he has iee('ived 
under a eontruct, and at tin' same tiim^ esea])( the obligations which sueli con¬ 
tract imposed u\)on liim Upon luinciph'. tlu'refori', W(' think it ch'ar that tlnuH* 
was no error on the [>ait of the circuit judge in sustaining the demurrer on the 
second ground.' 



u. i:Mi»M)yKKs* MAiMi.rrv lvws. 


The toxi of tli(' follow iti;r laws hii't la'cti inkcii from tlu‘ Seven\nniml Ke|>oii of die linrenn 
of I.nboi •• of New ^ ork, ly*** eorieoled iili«1 iiineinh-d lo in< hnle 1 lie luw s o| |'mn> 'I'lie Ie\l 

o! (lu'M' law in, IV iil-i<i lie foil ml, w il li imieli ill iiinmaliiii' eonnni'iit ii|ion i hein, in an .aiiif le li\ 
Mr stei'lieii li l'e‘''-<'ii(len, etitilleii " I’h'veiit '(aliiv oi eiiiplovem’ liatnlitv in die I tilled '^tate'',’’ 
ljiil)o[ Bnlledn No .il, Xovenilier, I'.HKI 


\l,\li\M \ 

\< I oi M' iiKi \i: V 1.’ l.ss'i 


ll'iotii Code of Is,N,, I’.Mi 111. IKl,- 1 ] 

Si',(\ [jXihilili/ of muster or rmplot/cr to si-rroiit m- i‘mi>lo//i‘r fitr iiijiin'rs .— 
Wlicdi a i>(TM>iial in,iuiyis nacivi'd by a t^crsant or cinplo_\(‘c in tlir st iviccor 
biisnu'ss ol t he master oi’ (diiployi'r, tlie mast<‘r or em])loyer is )iabl(‘ to answer 
111 ilama;;es to siieli servant or einiiloyee. as it' In* wi'i'i' a straiij^ej’. and not <‘nf;a^ed 
111 such siTViee or employment, in the cases lollowin^;. 

I. When tlie injury IS caused by reason of any dtd'ect in the condition of tin' 
ways, works, machinery, or plant connected witli. or list'd in the business of the 
master or employer. 

'■i. Win n the injury IS caused by i(‘ason ot tin* ne^li^enci'of any ])erson in the 
sei vict'or employment of the maslei or eni]>hiyer. wlio has any sn]ieiintende!ice 
iiitrnsteil to him. wlnlsf in tlie i xeicise of such siiperintendt'iice. 

d. When '-mdi injury is caused by r«'ason ot the ncudi^ence of any jieison in tin* 
st'ivice or employment of tin* mastVr or employei. to wliose oidi'is or ilirections 
ihe servant or employee, at tin* timeot the injury, wiis bound to conform, and 
did <'onf ol 111 . if such injiirie.s resulted trom his haviiif^ so conformed. 

t. Wlieii such injury IS i-aused by reason of tin'act oi omission ot any jicrson 
in the .servici' or employment of tiu' mastei or employer, done or made in oheih- 
eiico to the ruh's and re^ulatioiLS and by-laws ot tin* master or em]doyer. or in 
obedienci' to particular instructions ufiven by any jierson dide^tated with tlie 
authority of thi' master or cm])loycr in that Ix'half. 

ft. Wln-u such injury is <aius('<l b> reason of tin* in-j'li.itcncc of any jieison m the 
.service or cmpl(»yment of tlie master or employer, wlio lias the cliai^c or control 
of any si;,ni.il. points, locomolivt*, en^dne. switch, car. or train uj)on a railway, (ir 
ot any pait of the track of a railway. 

But the master or employer is not liahh* under this section, if the servant or 
('iipdoycc knew of the detecit or nev:lij 4 enee cau.sin^ tlie injury, and failed in a 
1 easonahle time to ^ive information tlu'Veot to the master oi emjdoyei, or to .some 
person superior to himself eiit'ay^ed in the s(‘i vice or omjiloymenl of the master 
or e*mi)loyer. unless lie was awaie that the mastei or employei, or siicli superior, 
already kiK'w ot sin'liilefect or iiei'li^enee; iior is the master ol em)iloy(‘r liabh' 
under subdivi.sioii 1, unless the delect therein irn'iitioiu'd arose from, or had not 
bi'cn disi'overed or remedied oevin;; to tlie ne^'li^^ence of llic mast<'r or employer, 
or of some person in the si'ivice of tin* master or em]ilo\c'r. and intrusted liy Iiim 
with tlie duty ol .sei'in^ tliat tlu- ways, works, maetiinery. or plant, were in jirojier 
conditK 'll. 

Skc. ri rsottal n'ltrr-^viihih'rr iiniif stn\ if iiijiiri/ rcsnll.s in <lioth. — 11 such 

injury icsuUs in the death of thi' servant or employee, his personal repiesentativo 
is entitled to maintain an action tlicrefoi. and the dama^^cs recovm-ed are not 
.siibiect to tlie payment of delits or liabilities, hut sliall bo distributed according 
to the statute of distributions. 

Sec. 2502. Damoijes t .vrmjd. — Damages recovered liy tlie servant or employei*. 
of ami from the master or employer, are not subject to the paymi'iit of delits. or 
any legal liabilitii^s incurred liy him. 
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ARKANSAS 

IDiKrM <*f IH-.M. ('Imptcr ISO ] 

Sec. (W4H. Fellow HprvanU: railroad eompaniea.—AW jieTHmH engHKt'd in the 
Horvicc of any niilwuy corporatioiiH. foreign or domestic, doing business in tliis 
Stiite, w)jo are intni.sted by such corporation with the authority ot superintend¬ 
ence, c<jn1rol, or c-ommand of other persons m the employ or service of such cor¬ 
poration, or witli the authority to direct any otlier employee, in the performance 
ot any duty of such employee, Hr(‘ vice-princdpals of such cor|>oration, and are not 
fellow servants with such «*mplovee. 

Sec. All persons who are ('Dgagcsl in the common service ot such railway 
cor])orat.ions, and who. wliile so ioigag(‘(l. are working together to a (-ommon pur¬ 
pose, of same grade. iKuther of sueli jMTson.s ])eii)g intrusted by sucli car])oratio!is 
with any supei inttoidenee or cunlrol over their fellow (unployees, are tellow serv¬ 
ants with each other: /•/■oce/cd. Nothing iK'rein contained shall he so construed 
as to make iunployeesnf such coiporatioiiin tin' service of such corporation fellow 
sm'vants with other emi)loyees ol such corporation engaged in any other depart¬ 
ment or service of such cor])oration. Emi)loyees who do not come within the 
provisions of this section sluill not la* considered fellow servants. 

Sec. No contract madt* ln-f weem the employer and emidoyee based upon the 
contingency <d' the iii.-)iuy or deatli ot th<‘ employts^ limiting the liability of the 
emnloyi'i'under tins act. or lixmg daniag**-'- to he recovered, shall b<; valid and 
binding. 

CM.IEORNI \ 


|Civil C>>iii‘ <if Ciilifoinin, Iss’', ]• iCi \ 

Sec, lOdt). Wliot employer mvst Didcnui/fy employee.—An employer must indem- 
mfv his omjdoyce.exce])t as provided m thenevt s(M-tion. for all that he necessarily 
expends or losch in dmet <'on.se(pience of th<‘ discharge* ot his duties as such, or of 
his obednuice to the diii'ctions of liis employer.(“viui though unlawful, unless the 
ein\)loyee at tiu' time of oheviiig such dii'ectmns believed tlnun to b(‘ unlawful. 

Sec.' 1970. When tml. -Au (‘inidoyer is not bound to indemnify his imiployee toi 
los.ses suffered liy the lattiu* in conse(|ueuce of the<»rdinary risk of the business in 
which he IS employed, nor in consetjuence <)f the negligence of another person 
employed by the same employer in the same general business, unless he has 
neglected to use ordinary caie in the seb“cdion ol the culpalile emplovei* 

Sec. ll'Tt. Fmployerlo iii(l>‘minly Jor his oirit iieijliijeurv.— An eiuployer mu.st in 
all I’ases ind(unnify Ills employi'c toi losses causisl by the former s want ot ordi¬ 
nary cari‘. 

Col.oRAlii) 


AllTli l.h, X\’, SI'''I ION If., MV I III. I’o.SsTlirTlON 


It shall be unlawful for any person, company, or (‘orporation to require of its 
servants or imiidoyees, as a condition of their employment or otherwise, anv con¬ 
tract or agreement whereby sucli person, company, or corporation shall lie released 
or discharged from liability or respon.sibility on account of personal injuries 
received by such stu’vants or employees whiU* in the .service of such person, com¬ 
pany, or corporation, by reason of the negligence of such person, company, or 
corporation,or tiie agenis or employees tlieieot.aiid such contracts .shall be abso¬ 
lutely null and void 

Ai rs OK IStM, Cll MTKK 77 
/ uibilthi ’if > iiiploi/i} /‘" III III IKIlf nii]ilin/i IK 

Sec. 1. Where, after ttie passage of this act, personal in.iury is caused to an 
employee, who is himself in the exercise of due laire and diligence at the time, (1) 
by reason of any ilefect ill the condition ot the ways, works, or machinery con¬ 
nected with or used in the Imsiness of the employer, which arose from or had not 
been discovered or remedied owing to the negligence of the employer, or of any 
person in the service of the employer, and intrusted by him with the duty of see- 
ing that the ways, works, and machinery were in jiroper condition: or (2) by 
reason of the negligence of any jicrson in the serviim ot the employer, entrusted 
with or exercising supminteiid'cncc. wlmse sole or principal duty is that of super¬ 
intendence; (d) by reason of the ncgligemv of anypcison in the .service of the 
euiplpyer who ha.s the charge or control of any switch, signal, locomotive en^ne, 
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or tram upon a railroad, the einployt'c. or in (.•a'^e t)»e injury resiilts in <l(‘atli tlio 
parties entitled by law to sue and recovt'i'for any sucli dania^»‘s sliall hav(‘the 
same ri^dit of eompensation and ‘lenn-dy a^^ainst the einidoyor as. il lin- employee 
had not been an employee of or in the servi<H‘ of the emi)loy<'r or ('iij^ajfed in liis 
or Its works. 

Sec. 2. The amount of compensation recoveralde under tins act. in case of a 
personal injury resnltiiii' solely from the ne^li^nmei'of a co*‘mi)loyoe. shall not 
exceed tlie sum of five tliousand dollars. No a<‘tion for f In* n‘co\ery of compen¬ 
sation tor injury or <h‘ath under this aetsliall bemaintaine<l unli‘''S written notice 
ot the time, place, and caiC'C ot the injury is ^ven to the emjiloyer within sixty 
days, and the action is commenced within I wo years Irom the occurrenc<‘ of the 
accident <‘ansin;^ tlie in.iury or deatli. Hut no notn’e •^iven under llu* pro\usions 
of tliis section sliall be deemed invalid or insiitlieient .solelv by reason of anv mac- 
enraey in stating the time. ])laee. or cause of injury rn>ni}nl. It is shown tliat 
then' was no intention to mislead, and that the party (‘iititled to notice was not in 
fact misled tliereby. 

Sec. 2. Whenev(*r an em])loy«M‘ enters into a contract, either wntteii or verbal, 
with an independent contractor to do part of such eniployju 's work, or wlieiiever 
such contractor enteis into a contract with a snbcontiactor to do all or a ])art of 
the work comprised in suchcontiaet or contracts with the employer, sin h <-on- 
tiact oi subcontract shall not bar tin* liability ot tlie employe*!- tor injuries to the 
employee's of such contractor or subcontractor, by leasoii of any elcfe-ct in tlie* ceni- 
dition of the wa\s. works, mae-hmery. or plant, if tliey are* the* pnepeu-tv eef the* 
emphiyer or tmnishe'd by linn, and if sucli ile*fe*c( aiose* or hael iieit he*e‘n ehscove're'd 
or reme*dle*d threiu,t(h the' nc.t'li^^e'lice* e)f tlie* eunpheVeT eei-eel sollii* [le l son lilt rustesl 
ley him with the duty eef se‘e*iii,LC tliut tliey we-re* m ier<>i»eT e-onelitnui. 

Sec -1. An e-mploye'e* or those e*ntith'el ley law to sue' and )'i‘<-oven-, uneh'r tlie* 
jereevisions eel this ae-t, slie.ll iieet he* e'Ullth'el uiielei this act te> auv ii^ht of ce>mp<*n- 
sation eer re-ine-ely at^aiiist his e'lnpheye'r in any e*as<‘ wln ie* siie h e'liiieheye* knew of 
the elefe'ct or iie*;^lme‘ii<-e‘ whu-li cause-el the injuiy. and laile'd witliin a ri*asoiialele* 
time' tee give eer e anse tee lee* glVe'li llltonnatleen Ihe-re-eef tee tile* e-inpheye-r, eer tee seemee 
peuson siipe'rieir tee himself in the- se*rvice eef Ills e'niieleeye'r. wliee hael iiitrnste*d to 
him some general superintendence*. 

Sec. 5. It the injury sustaiiie'd by the* e-mpheyes' is e le aily the lesult eet 1h<! ne'gli- 
gence. care'lcssne*ss. eer misceeiidued ot a c<eem])le>yi*e‘, the‘ceee'm)il<eye*e'siiall he'cepially 
liable*, iinelev the piovisneiis eef this act. with tin* (‘inphiye i and may be* made a 
p.irty deteiidant in allae-tnens broiiglet to re*c<ever damage's teei .sue b injury. l'\)eiii 
the tiial eef such action, the ceeuit may submit tee ainl le'nuiie* the* jury lee find a 
spe'cial veidicl n])on the* (ju(*slieeii as tee wln-the*! the e-mjeheyeu eer his vie e*-pnneipal 
was eer was met guilty of in>glige*nc(* leroximate'lv e ausing the injury complaine*d 
of, eer wln-tlieT such injury resulted seeh'l> fieem the in-ghgein-e* of tine coe-mpheye'e*; 
and in case* tin* jury ley the'ir sjee-cial verelict find that the- injury was seele'ly the 
result eet the* negligein-e of the* e-mieleeycr eei vicu-]enin ijeal, then ainl in that e’ase* 
the* jury shall assess the full amount eel plaintiff s damage's against the* (‘inployer, 
and the suit shall be dismissed as against the e-mphiye'e. lent in casee the jury by 
then* spee ial verdict find that tlie injury re.'snlte-d soiedy from the m-glige-nce of 
the coemploye'e, the jury may as.sess elamage's beeth against tin* employer and 
employee. 

KI.OKIDA 

<if Hulnxid rdiiijxiiin - loi iiiiin h- to i midoi/x^ 

The act of Juin? 7. 1HH7. wlindi was epnte* similar tee the (ie'en-gia statute*, has 
been super.se'de'd by the following law. appreeve>d May 4. IH'.il- 

(lve'\ l^^■el SlHllUe.'"! of IS'O, A jipe'iieiI \IlMes ] 

Sec. d. If any per.son is injim^d by a railroael e'eempany by the running of the 
locomotives, eer cars, or other machinery of .sue*h company. Ini being at the* time of 
such injury an employee of the comi>any, and the damage was cau.se*el by n<*gli- 
gence of anotlier employee, and witheuit fault or neg]ige*ne-e on the part of Nie 
person injured, his empleiyment by the comiiany shall be no bar to a receivery. 
No contract which restricts such liability sliall be legal or binding. 

cKoiniiA 

Acr OK 1H.V. 

(Code of isyi) ] 

Sec. 2297. Liability of railroad coinfiana s ei.s cnrnm'.—Railroad companies are 
common carriers, and liable as such As such eiompauies nece.ssarily have many 
employees who can not possibly control those who should exerci.se care and dili* 
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gfnco ill tho running? of trains, such companies shall be liable to such employees 
as lo piissengers for injuries arising from the want of such care and diligence. 

SK(^ hijnnj hiicocmplitin'c. -If the persoe injured is himself an employee 

of the company, and the damagi' was caused by another emiiloyt'i!, and without 
fault or negligence on the ]»art of tin* person injured, his employment by the 
company shall be no bar to the recovery [of damagesj. 

No L'LM oK 'illF A(TS <»K tS'ir> 

Section 1. Tho liability of receivm-s, trustees, assignees, and other like officers 
operating railroads in this State, or partially in this State, for injuries and damages 
to per.sons in their employ, caused by the negligcuice of coemployees, shall be the 
same as the liability now fixed by the law governing the operation of railroad cor- 
liorations in tliis State for like injuries and damages, and a hen is hereby created 
on tlu'! gross imsnm' of any such railroa<l while m the hands of any such receiver, 
trustee, assignee, or other person, m favor of such injured employees, superior 
to all other aliens against defendant under the laws of tins State. 

Sec. 2. Suits may be brought against either of such officers ni the same county, 
and service may lie perfect'd by serving them or their agiuits in tli<‘ shiik* m.inner 
as if th(^ suit had bi'en brought against tin; corporation whoso jiroperty or Iran- 
chise is being ojierated by them, and all .such suits may be brought without first 
having obtained leave to sue from any court. 

INDIAN \ 

(if I'» /(//(///<■ nt > ni ii/di/l l 

lAmiotillrd Slilllltc- (>l |VH. . Inil-lcl S! I 

Section TtKi Every railroad or other corporation, exi ept municipal, opoialing 
in this Stale, shall be balde for damages for personal injiuy suffered by an 
employee while in its scu-vice, the employei* so injured lieingin tin* exercise of due 
caie and diligence, in tho following cases 

First. Will'll such injury is sutfeved by reiuson of any defect in the condition of 
ways, works, plant, tools.'aiid machinery connected with or in use in th(> Imsiicss 
of such corporation, when such <h‘fe(d was the result of negligence on the pait of 
the corporation, or some person entrusted by it with the duty of keeping such 
way, works. ]dant, tools. <tr machinery in pro])er<*on<lition. 

S>('cond. Where suidi injury resulted Irom the negligenei-of any person in the 
.service of such (nuporation, to whose order or direction the injured cmi>loyee at 
the time of the injury was bound to conform, and did conform. 

Third. WIkto such injury re.sulted from the act or omission of any person done 
or made in obedience to any rule, regulation, or by-law of such corporation, or in 
obedience to the particular instrn(;tions given by any person delegated with tlu* 
authority of the corporation m that behalf. 

Fourth Where such injury was caused by the negligmice of any person in the 
service of such corporation who has charge of any signal, telegraph offiei'. switch 
yard. shop.Toiindhou.se, locomotive eiigiiio.or train upon a i ail way, or where such 
injury was caused by the negligem^e of any person, i^oemployee, or fellow servant 
engaged in the same common service in any of the several di'paitments of lie* 
service of any such corjioration, the said person, eoemployee, or fellow seivani. 
at the time acting in the place and performing the (liity of the corporation in that 
behalf, and the person so injured, obeying, or (^onfoiming to tlie order of some 
superior at tlu^ time of such injury, having authority to diiecd; but nothing herein 
shall be constriKid to abridge tho liability of the corporation umler existing hnys. 

Sec. 70H5. The damages recoverable under this at^t shall bo commensiirati^ with 
the injury sustained unle.ss death results from such injury, wlu'ii, in such ca.se, the 
action shall survive and be governed in all respects by the law now in force as to 
Huc-h actions: Prorided, That w'here any such person recovers a judgment against 
a I’ailroad or other cfU’poration, and such corp,.iation takes an appeal, and, pend¬ 
ing such aiipeal, the injured person dies, and the judgment rendered in the court 
below be thereafter reversed, the right of action of such person shall survive to 
his legal representative. 

Sec. 7080. In case any railroad corporation which owns or operates a line extend¬ 
ing into or through the State of Indiana and into or through another or other 
states, and a perwon in the employ of such corporation, a citizen of this State, 
shall be injured, as provided in this act, in any other state where such railroad is 
owned or operated, and a suit for such injury shall be brought in any of the 
courts of this State, it shall not be competent for such corporation to plead or 
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prove the ilecii^ions or statutes ot th»‘ atutv where Mieli ]M‘rM>n shall liav«‘ been 
injured as a defense to the action hrouj^lit in tliis State. 

Sec. 7087. All contracts mad«' by railroads or olher corporations with their 
employees, or rules or regulations adopted b\ any corporation r(‘h‘asin;^' or reliev¬ 
ing; it from liability to any employee having a rijj:litof action under the jiiovisions 
of this act. aie hereby declared null and void. The provisions of this act. tiowt'ver. 
shall not apjdy to any injuries sustained before It takes etbrt. nor shall it atfect 
in any manner any suit or Ic^al proceediim^s pending; at the tinn* it takes i fteet. 

low \ 

r isi,.! 

/ inhiUhi III nuh'iii'i I iiiiijniiii'' hII iiiiiDti'tii'iiijiliii/ii' 

I Ml < 'luin''. AimnliUi li siHliilr' III issii, '1 itir i ’Iniiiic i i, h.ni I ;i'T ] 

Every cor]ioiation <)])eratnii; a railway sliall be liable Im all <l.nna^res sustained 
by any peisoii. includnii; em]doyees el such ciu] mu alion. in *.nnse.jueix'e ol the 
n(‘}<U‘ct ot a;;ents. or b\ any misniainmement of tin* en;;iiu‘eis or otlier ei)i]>|oy(‘(‘s 
of the ou’poratnui, an<l in eonsisiueiiee ot tlu- wilful \\ion{;s. wdietlnu' of com- 
niissioii or of omission ot such a;;cnts. engineers, or other em]h)\ ees. when siu ii 
wrongs are in any inaniuu roiuit'eted with the nse and o])eiatioii ot any railway, 
on or about which they sliall bt* oinployed. and no eontracl winch lesjncts such 
liability shall be le^nil oi bindiii;; 

\l 1 ■■ ,il IS'IS, < 'll Vl'l i- K I't 
I 'null ‘U lllhl ('III 

Section 1. Section numb<‘i two tliousaiid and seviuU \ -one o| tbe ( ode [sliall | bo 
.Liui'tided by ad<lin^ at tlu* end tlu-ieof the following;. 

Nor shall any contract ot iiisiiiance. leliel. lienelit. oi indemnity in case of 
injury or death, entered into piioi to tlie injiiiy, betwi'cii (lie jieisoii so injured 
and such corjioration. or any otlua jieison or association actiii” lor sindi corjiora- 
tion. nor shall the aec(*ptam e ot any such iiisuiancc, vidief, benefit, or indemnity 
by the person iiijnied, his widow. In ns, oi l(‘^al rejui sentatives altm the injury, 
tioni such corpoiation, person, or as.sociation, coiistitnb* any bar oi defensi* to 
.uiy cause of action brought undei tiic provi.sions ot tins section, Imt iiotlnn^; 
containeil heicin sliall be eoiisliuedto prevent ovinv.didale any setllenient for 
damai^es between the ]»ar(ie.s .siibseiinent to injuries lei eived 

Ap])ioved March istts 

K W'-V- 


1 .11 [I'll 1 1 II "I i>iiliiiil'l I'iiuiiinni 1 In I iii/iii i' ■■ III I mill mil I s 
[< iriiriji I Slnliili s ol I c|ui|>l, I J t, I'.i Jill 1>1 | 

Every railroail company or,i<Hnizcd or doin^^ busiiu'ss in this State shall be liable 
for all dam<if;cs done to any em])loye»' of such company in coieeqiience o| any 
nc^lif^encc of its a^umts. or by any mismanajj:cmcnl ot its engineers, or (ithcr 
employees, to any person sustaining; such damap* 

M X--' \C!ll sl;l Ts 
l.wvs III lss7, Cii \i'U r. JTd 


Llilliilitii III niiplmn ! Im III iin 11 •• nl I miihiiiii s 

Section 1. {As amended by cdiapter ‘JOO, acts of isi):*. an<l by chapter doii, acts 
of 185)8, and by cdiapter 4!)U, acts of I8t)4.) Wheie, after the pas.sai;<‘ of this act, 
personal injury is caused to an (Uiiployc'e. who is Innisclt in the exercise of due 
care and diligence at the time: (1) By n-ason of any defect in tlu- condition of 
the ways, works, or machinery connected with or ii'-cd in Die business of the 
eniidoyer, which arose from or had not been discovered or lemedied owing to the 
negligence of the enifiloyer or of any person in the sm-vicc* of tlie (employer and 
entrusted by liim with the duty of sec'ing that tin* ways, works, or imndiinery 
were in proper condition; or (2) by reason of the negligcuice of any person in the 
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service of thu cMiiployrr. ojiirusted with and exorcising superiii* .idcnce. whose 
sole or ])nncn)ul linty is that of superintendence, or. in the aiiseuce of such 
Hupeiintendence, of any p(‘rson acting as superintendent witii the authority or 
consent of such employer; or (8) by reason of tlio negligence of any person in the 
H<'rvice of the (anployer who lias the charge or control of any signal, switch, loco- 
niotiv(* engine, or train upon a railroad; tlu' employee, or in case the injury results 
in death tlie l(;gal ri^presentatives of such mnployoe, shall have the same riglit of 
compimsation and remedies against llu^ employer as if the employee had not been 
an employee of nor in the service of tln‘ (‘iiiployer. nor engaged in its work. And 
m case such death is not instantam’ous, or is preceded by conscious suffering, 
said legal repn'siuitatives may in the actum brought under this .section, except as 
hereinafter ]novid( <l, also re<-o\er damag(*s for siudi death. Tlie total damages 
award('d luTemider. both tor said di'atb and for .said injury, shall not excood fi\e 
thousand dollais. and shall be apixutioiU'd by tlu'jniy between the legal letire- 
sentaiives and tlie persons, if any. entitled under tlie .succeeding section of tins 
act, to bring aelion for instantaneous deatli. li tluTc are no such persons then 
no damages lor such deatli sliall be recovered, and the damages, so far as the 
same aie awaidi'd loi said ileath, shall lie assessed with reference to the degree of 
culpability of the employer herein, or tlu‘ person for wliose negligeiiee lie is made 
liable. A ear in use by or in the possession of a railroad company shall be con¬ 
sidered a pari of the ways, works, or macbiticry of the company using or having 
the .same in pos.session, within the meaning of tins act. whether such car is owned 
by it or by some other com]iany or pin son. 

Sec. 2. Wliere an employee is instantly killed or dies without conscious suti'eriiig, 
as the result of tlie negligence of the em[)loyer, or of the negligence of any piTson 
for whose m-gligeiice the employer is liable under the provisions of this act. the 
widow of lh(! deceasi'd. or. in case flirie is no widow, the next of km. tmividcd 
that such next of km woe at tlic time of tlu* deatli of such (‘iniiloyei- depeiidi'iit 
upon th«“ wages of sncli emtiloyee foi supjxnt, may maintain an action for dam¬ 
ages thend'or and nmy lecover in the same maimer, to the saiiu' exb'iit. as if the 
death of tlie deceased liad not been instantaneous, or as it tlie deceasinl lind eou- 
siaously Hu(T<‘red 

SKe. 2. (Asanumded hy chapter I-m. acts of IHSH; by chapter 2l)U. acts of 18'.»2. 
andbychaptei 4hiol tlie act of lllOO ) Kxcept in actions hronght by the persomi! 
repieseiitativ(‘s under section oneot this ;icT to recover damages for both tlie injiii y 
and d(‘ath of an employei*, the amount ot i-ompensation receivable iiiuhT tins act 
ill cases of jieisoniil injury shall not (‘Xce(Ml tlie sum of four thousand ilollavs. in 
case of death winch follows instaiitaiUHiusly or without conscious .suffering,c<»m- 
pensation in lieu thereof may In* recovered iii not less than fiv»* hundred and not 
more than fivi* thous,iiid dollar.s. to be assessed with referonci* to the degree of 
culpability of the employer herein, or the ])erson tor whose negligence he is made 
liable; and no action for the recovery of compensation tor injury or death under 
tins act sliall be maiiitaiiK'd unless imtu (* of the time, ])lace. ami eau.se of the injury 
IS given to the (“Uiployer within sixty days, and the action is commenced within 
one year, fioni the oecurK'iice of the accident causing the injury or death. The 
notici* reipiired by tln.s section shall be in writing, sigiu'd by the person injured 
or by soiiKsme in his belnilf; but if from physical or mental incapacity it is impos¬ 
sible fertile jierson injured to give tlie notice within the time provided in said 
section, he may give the same witliin ten days alter such incapacity i.s removed, 
and in cigseof ins di'ath wutlioiit ha\ iiig given the notice and without having bc'cn 
for t(‘ii days at any time after his injury of sufficient capacity to give the notice, 
hi.s executor or admiiii.strator may give such notice within sixty days after his 
appointment. lint no notice given under the provisions of this section .shall be 
deemed to be invalid or insufficient solely by reason of any inaccuracy in stating 
the time, jdace, or cause of the injury: ProvHlrd. It is shown that there was no 
intention to mislead, and that the party entitled to notice was not in fact misled 
thereby. 

Sec. 4. Whenever an (‘inployer enters into a contract, either written or verbal, 
with an independent contractor to do part of sucJi emiiloyers work, or whenever 
such contractor enters into a contract with a subcontractor to do all or any part 
of the work comprised in such contractor’s contract with the employer, such con¬ 
tract or subcontract sliall not bar the liability ot the employer for injuries to the 
employees of such contractor or subcontractor, by reason ol any defect in the 
condition of the ways, works, machinery or plant, if they are the property of 
the employer, or furnished by him. and if such defect arose or hud not been discov¬ 
ered or renie(lj(‘d through the negligence of the employer or some per.son entrusted 
by liim with tlu* duty of seeing that they were in jiroper condition, 

Sec. 5. An employee or his legal representatives shall not be entitled under 
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this act to any lii^ht of compensatnni or riMticdy aj^ainsi lns (‘in]>lt)ycv in any <‘asc 
where such employer knew of th<‘ <lef«‘ct or ne^dif^eiuM' winch cuummI Hk* iii.iury, 
ami failed within a leasonabh' time to ‘>r cauM' to l>e y:iven. information 
thereof to the employer or some person sniiermr to himself in the .service of the 
employer, who had entrusted to him some pmeral sui)enntendi‘nce. 

Skv. (>. Any employer who shall liave contributed to an insni anct* fund created 
and maintained torthe mutual purpos»“of indemni1'yinj<an em]do\<‘e f«)r personal 
in.pines tor wlii<-h compensation may be reco^eled under this act. or to any ?'elit*f 
society formed under chapter two hun<lre<l and foi [\-toui of the acts <tf th<' ycsir 
ei^liteeii liuudicd and emhty-two, as aut)ioiize<l ]»y cliaiitei oiu' liundied and 
tw(‘nly Hve of th(‘acts of th<‘ year ('i;<lit*‘en liumlicdaiid rmhty-si.\, may luove, 
111 miti;j:ation of tin* dama^^rs recoverable by an mnplovrr under this aet. such 
propoi tion ot tbe p(‘cuniary beiieiit which has been r»‘ceivrd by such cmplo\re fi om 
any sucli tund or society on account of such <‘ontnlmtion of said rm])]<tyt'r, as lln^ 
coulnhutioii of such employiT to such fund or society beai s to tie* whole < ()ntii- 
bution tliereof 

Sec. 7. This act sliall not <i])ply to in.iurirs<Muv‘d to doinrstic sri van I s. or farm 
laborers, by other fellow-employ<-es 

('ll \n i i: l'i|, oi- i^'iT 

Sl'X’. 1. One or more ciirs m motion, whether atraclieil to an »‘n;<ine or not, sliall 
constitute Ji tiain within tlu* meaning" of chiusc thieeol section one oi ehaptm- 
two hundred and seventy of tin* acts of tlie year eii'lifetui linndied and (Mj^lity- 
sev( n and acts in addition thereto or in anK'iniment theieot 

Sec. 2. Any person wlio.as a jiait of lus dntv foi tlie tune Ih iiicc piivsically (-on- 
trols or dll (rts the movements of a si^^nal. switch. oi tram sliall \»' deemeil to Ik; 
a person in eli.uco'or control ot a si^mal, swileli, or tiaiii witliiii the meaning of 
(danse tlnee oi .section on*' ot idiapb-r two hnndi(‘<l and sc\eii1y of tin* acts ot the 
yc'ar eitchttsm hundrtsl and ei^dify-seven and acts in addit loii 1 liei ido or m amend¬ 
ment tliereof. 

Approved dune in. lHt)7. 

A< 'I or IS'M 

No ])(‘rson or cmporation shall, by special contiact willi peisons in bis or its 
■ iii]dov. exempt biinwdf or it.s(‘lf from any liabilit \ wlm li he oi it nii^dit oth(*r- 
\\ ise be iimh'C to siudi ]i<‘rsoiis for in.ini les sntl’ei ed ]i\ them in tlien emplovment, 
and whndi result trom Ihe emidoyers own ne^dii;(‘nee or fimii tin'm'^liK'niee ot 
otluT pel sons in Ins oi its employ. 


MlNNKSd'l \ • 

I wl l.vil 

[(;l•lll■rlll ''lutiitr' i.vn, ('ii,i]iii'i .:i . ... | 

Every railroad corporation owiinm' "i* operatinii: a i.ulioad ni this State shall be 
liaiile tor all damaj^es sustained by any a^nmt oi .seivant tln ie'd. by leasonot the 
nei;li;^^ence of any otlnu- UKcntor servant then.'of, without contributory ne^di^ence 
on Ins part, wIhui sustaiiu'd within this State, and no contract, rule, or reKulalion 
between such corporation and any aj^tuit or s(‘i vant shall imiiair oi dimmish su( h 
liability Provided, Thiit notliin.ii in tins act shall be so ciinstriu'd as to lender 
any railroad comi>any liable lor dam.iji(‘s sustained by any employee*, annuli , or 
servant wliile engai<(*d in tin* cmistru tion of a new road, oi any part tliereof, not 
open to publu^ trav(d or use. 


.\cr'' eh I VC>, ('ll \|-| i- K !'JI 
r(7Y/lC/< III siiity /I'l.V'/ 'III III'i! I'll III' "f I' ll'iii' ■< / 

III any action where a verdict is horeaft(‘r renderi'd awarding damages on a<“count 
(jf tbi^ negligence of a c(jemploj'(‘e or co(*m])loyees. b*!low-servant or fellow-sc'rvants 
of the in.inu‘d party, tlie court, upon nspiestof eitlier party, made befoK* the case 
is submitted to tin* .piry, sliall din'd tin* jury to name and it shall bt* tln*ir duty 
to name in their verdict sucli eoemployee or co(‘mi)loyees. fellow-servant or fellow- 
servants, if the evidence sliall disclo.se their name or names, and if the evidence 


lOhai) '.lOfi LiiuHOt 1HS.\ as ameiHle<l 1>\ >l». biv\s ..f ls,s7. niu<te milioiui corporalK.iis liable 

for injuries to t nsineersor lireuieii as ,i le-nllol then being obliged to \o>rk more than is Iiouth in 
any (jiie day. 
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does not disclose the name or names then such coemployee or coemployees, fellow- 
servant or fellow-servants shall be de.signated by woi'dsof description, having 
reference to class of service, nature of employment, or otherwise, so as to identify 
them as far as possible under the evidence. 

Provided further, That this act shall not apply to cases where the name or 
description of such person or persons is not disclosed by tlie evidence. 

MIS.S1S.S11M'1 ' 

I’fiN-STITl'TtUN, AR'IK l.K 7 

Litfliihlir of inih'xul (Viik/xi/i/in fm oiju.rird of niiploiiaf- 

Sro. 198. Evi^ry oniployiH' of any railroad ctorporation sliall liave tho same rij^hts 
and remodios for any injuries suttVrod liy him from tlie act or omiHsion of said 
corporation or itw employees as are allowed by law to oilier jiersons not employees, 
where the injury results from tlie nej^liitence of a superior a^^ent or officer, or of 
a person having tln^ ri<<ht to control or direct the services of tin* party injured, 
and also when the injury results from the nej^li^ence of a fellow-servant (Uigaj^ed 
in another di'partmmit of labor from that of the paity in.inied. or of alellow 
servant on another train of cars, or one engaged about a diftVrent picc<‘ of worh 
Know](Mlg(* by any employee inpired of the defect or unsafe chaiacter or condi¬ 
tion of any machinery, Avays, or appliances shall b(> no defense to an afdion for 
injury caused tliercby, exci'pt as to conductors or (uiginetTs in charge of dangerous 
or unsafe cars oi* engines voluntarily operated by tiiem. Where (h^ath ensues 
from any injury to (‘inployi'cs, the h‘gal or personal representatives of tin.* person 
injured shall have the .same right and remedies as arci allowc'd by law to mk^Ii 
representatives ot other per.sons. Any contra(;t or agreement, exprt'ss or implied, 
made by any employee to waive the henetit of this section, shall be null and void; 
and this section shall not ln' (•onstrued to deprive any employee of a corporation 
or his legal or personal representative ot any right or reiinMly that In* now has by 
the law of tin* land. The legislature may <*xt(‘iid tlu* remedies lieiein providt'd 
for to any other class of (‘inidoyees. 

. 1 // corponttiitnH. 

By chapter 00 of the Acts of 1898, the Mississippi legislature extended the 
remedies of the foregoing section (d the Constitution, with slight modification.s, to 
all coi’iiorations. 

Ml.'-sol lil 
\( T <IF 1VI7 
M oiin - Uoth ontl» 

[PiiK'' J 

Sec. 1. Every railroad corporation owning or o])erating a railroad in this State 
shall he liable for all damages sustained by any ag(*nt or servant thereof while 
engaged in the work ot operating such railroad by rcuson of the negligence of any 
other agent or servant thereof: Provided, That it may bo shown in defense that 
the person injured was guilty of negligence contributing as a iiroximate cause to 
produce the injury. 

Sec. 2. All per.sons engaged in the service of any such railroad corporation 
doing business in this State, wlio are entrusted by such corporation with the 
authority of superintendence, control, or command of other persons in the employ 
or service of such corporation, or with the authority to direct any other servant 
ill the performance of any duty of such servant, or with the duty of inspection, or 
other duty owing by the master to the servant, are vice-principals of such corpo¬ 
ration and are not follow-servants with such employees. 

Sec. 8. Aliy iiersons who are engaged in the common service of such railroad 
corporation, knd who while so engaged are working together at the same time 
an(f place to a common purpose of same grade, neither of such persons being 
entrusted by such corporation witli any superintendence or control over their 
fellow-employees, are fellow-servants with each other: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed as to make any agent or servant of such 
corporation in the service of such corporation a bdlow-servant with any other 

•Till* K<*viNi*4 CiMkof ISSU, KcTiion 1054, miule mllroud companies liable for the neglect or mis 
maii^emeni ol any oi iheir agents, engineers, or clerks.” 
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agent or servant of sm'li ooriioration engaged in any other <lei>artment or service 
of such corporation. 

Sec. 4. Noctontract made lietwi'cMi any railroa<l corporation and any of its agents 
or servants, l>a3c<f upon tlie contingeiu'v ot tlu' injury or d«'ath of any agent or 
servant, limiting the liability of siicii railroad eorpoiation for any daniagi^-s under 
the provisions of this act shall be valnl or binding, but all such contracts or 
agreements sliall be null and void. 

Approved February 'j, 1807. 

MONTANA, 

J.inhihtii ill ! itiliiiml iiiiiipniii'> Jut l/ii mini ii' I'l ' III jihi’i^ f' 

1111(1 Sl.itu(fH-S;iii(ii'r-.\ K<tllli>li, Is'i'i. imisi.iii 1, MCIi.Hi’K),') ] 

That in every case the li.ibility of tin* [railioadj coijioiation (o a servant or 
cmployi'c acting under the orders ol his superioi’. sliall In* tlie sanii' in ease of 
injury sustained by default or wroiigtul act oj his suiteiioi.or |o an ciii])loye(‘ 
not appointed or controlled liy Iiini, as il sueli servant, or eiuployt'e wau'e a 
passenger.' 


NEW Ml'.XlCo 
Ai Is 111 ts'i 1 ('ll vi'i I ic Js 

Linhifitil III I<ii!niii'l I iiiiilKUii/' III! iniiii II III I injilmiKI- 

Sec. 1. Every corpoialion ojieiating a tallway in this Teintory shall he liable 
in a sum sntticient to compensate such emidoye^' tor all damages .sn.stainiMl hy any 
employi'O of smdi corporation, tlic jx'i sdii in.pir('<l or damaged being witliont fault 
on Ins or her part, o<Tuinng or sustained m eonsetiueiici; ol any mismanagement, 
carele.ssness, neglect, detault. or wrongtnl act'if an> agent oi eini»loye('of such 
corporation, while in the exercise ol their several dutu s. w'heii sncli nnsinanage- 
ment, carelessness, neglect, detanlt. or wiongt 111 act ot sucli employi'e or agent 
could have been avoideil by such <-<u-pora1ion llirougli the exercisi* of reasonable 
eare or diligenee in tlu'sehrtion of com|M teni employ*‘es, or agents, or hy not 
overworking said einployeies or lecjuinngoi allowing them towork an iinnsiial or 
unreasonable numlxT of hours, and any <-onliact rest ncting such liability sliall 
be deemed to be contrary to the pnldic t)obc> ol tins Teintory and therefon* void. 

Sec. 2 It sliallbe unlawful foi any such c(n]ioiation knowingly and willlully 
to use or operate any car or locomotivi' I hat is del(“cti\e. or any car or locomotive 
upon whieh the machinery or attai hnienis tlieieto belonging aie in any inanmu' 
defective, oi shops or maehinery and altaclinieiils theri'of winch are in any man¬ 
lier defective, which defects might liave been pia'Viously asceiiaincil b\’ oi ilinary 
care and dibgi-nce by sai<l c^'nioiatnui, 

If the employiH* of any such (‘(u-jioiation shall leccuc any injnrv by leasou of 
such defect in any car or locomotive or maelnnery oi attacliments tlicndo belong¬ 
ing, or shops or maelnnery and attachments tlierixil. dwned and oj)erate<],or being 
run and operated b> such corjioralion, tlirongh lU) fanll, of his own. such corjio- 
ration shall b(‘liable for such inpiry, and n]>oii [iroof of the same in an action 
brought hy such <‘mployee or his legal lepu'.sentatucs, m any court of proper 
jurisdiction, against sucli railroad eorpoiation for damages on account of such 
injury so rc“c<'ived, shall lx* entitled to iecov<-r against such corimration any sum 
commensurate with tbe in.iuries sustaimxl. Provided, That it shall be the duty of 
all the tuuployees of railroad corpoiutions to promptly i(;nort all defects coming 
t(> their knowledge in any such car or locomotivi- or simps or machinery and 
attai'hinents tliereof to the ]>ropcr officer or ag(‘nt of sucli corporation, and after 
Mioii leport the diK'trine of contributor) negbgen<‘e .shall not apply to such 
employeiN 

yEc. 8. Whenever the death of an employee shall Ix-can.sixl under circumstances 
trom which a cause of action would have accrued under tlio provisions of the two 
l>r(‘ceding sections, if death had not ensued, an action thm-efor shall lx- brought 
in the mtmner provided by section 2810 of the Comjdled Laws ot New Mexico, as 
amended by chapter XLIX of the Session Laws of 1801 of New lilexn o. and any 
sum recovered tlierein shall he subject to all the provisions of said section 2310 as 
so amended. 

1 “The [orcgouig provision wxs enHcled as part of u goiu-rnl m-l provHliiig for tlio fonniition of 
railronils in the Terntorv <'f Moutaim, anil was passed willi i-onsiderabk-iiillh nlty over the Governor’s 
veto Cf Laws, etc , o’f tlie Terfiiory of Momami, 187:1 (extra), 11>1 and IW, note,"—Rep. Musk. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1883. p. 39. 
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NORTH OAROLINA. 

A< r op m^ 

Fdlr>U'-» I rdiil <ul — 

Sec. 1. Any servant or employee of any ruilroa<l (iomjmny operating? in this 
State who shall suffer inpiry to his person, or the neisonul representative of any 
such servant or em])loyoo who shall have suffered aeath in the course of his serv¬ 
ices or employnu'ut with said company hy the nej^ligence, (rai-(‘les8ness, or incom¬ 
petency of any other servant, employee, or agentof the company, or by any defect 
in the machinery, ways or appliances of the company, shall be entitled to main¬ 
tain an action against such (company. 

Sec. 2. Any contractor agreement, expressed or implied, made by any employee 
of said company to waive the benefit of the aforesaid section shall be null and 
void. 

Sec. This act shall lx? in force from and after its ratification. 

Ratified February 


NOKTH J>.\K()TA ' 

<ip isn't, i 'HAI'I h ft IC'J 
I.inhilili/ Ilf nttlrii'til'- 

Sec. 1. Every railroad corporation owning or operating a railroad in thi.s State 
shall be lialile for all dam.iges sustained by any agent or seivant tlicicof while 
engaged in swit<^hing or in tint o])ciation of trams by reason of the m'gligence of 
any other agent or servant tluueof, without contributory negligence on his part 
when sustained within tins State, and no contraet, rule, or regulation between 
such corporation and anyageiitov servant shall impairor dimmi.sli such liability. 
Ill actions brought under the provi.sioiis of this act. if the piry find tor the plain¬ 
tiff they shall specify in fheir verdict tlie mime or names of the employee or 
employees guilty of the negligent a< t complained of. 

Provnial, That nothing in this act shall he so construed as to render any rail¬ 
road company Iiabl(‘ for damages sustained by any employee, agent, or servant 
while engaged in the construction of a new road, or any ]>art thiTcof, not open to 
public travel or use. 

Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts incou.sistent with this aid are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. Whereas an emergem^y exists in that there is no law in this Sfate fix¬ 
ing the liability of railroad companies or corporations owning apd operating a 
railroad for injuries caused to employees thereof by the negligent acts of other 
employees thereof, therefore thi.s act shall take effect and lx* in force from and 
aft(‘r its passage and approval. 

Aliproved. March (i.isin). 

OHIO 

V< r OK AfKlI, IS'K) 

lAdhilihi ot iiulioii‘1 iiimpinais fm mjiii iff, ij (iiiidni/rrs, dr 

[EjiKo Mlt Act^of ls<»0 1 

Sec. t. It shall be unlawful for any railroad or railway cor])oration or company 
owning and operating, or operating * * * a railroad m whoh* or in ])ait in 
this State, to adopt or promulgate any rule or regulation for the goveinment of 
its servants or employees, or make or enter into any contract or agreement with 
any person engaged in or about to engage in its service, in whicdi, or by the terms 
of which, such emidoyee in any manni-r, directly or indirectly, promises or agrees 
to hold such conioration or company harmless, on account of any injury he may 
receive by reason of any acciilent to, breakage, defect, or insufficiency in the cars 
or machinery and attachments thereto belonging, upon any ears so owned and 
operated, or being run and operated by such corporation, or company being 
defective, and any such rule, regulation, contract, or agreement shall be of no 
effect. It shall be unlawful for any corporation to compel or require, directly or 
indirectly, an employee to join any company association whatsoever, or to with- 
liold any part of an employee’s wages or his salary for the payment of dues or 
as.ses8ment8 in any society or organization whatsoever, or demand or reejuiro 
either as a condition precedent to securing employment or being employed, and 


> Nuilli Diikofu had also copied the California law (see alxivv) on einployer'« liability—Revised 
CqiIcs of lKi)5, Civil CikIi-, (•hui)ter .V), sictions 109.S-A097 
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flaid railroad or railway company shall not discharge any employee liecause he 
refuseH or neglects to liecome a member of any society or organization. And 
if any employee is discharged he may. at any time witliin ten days after r(‘ceiy- 
ing notice of discharge, demand tiie reason of said discliarge. and said rail¬ 
way or railroad company therenptm shall fiirni.sli said reason to said discharged 
employee in writing. And no railroad conii»any. insnranct* soi iety. or a.ss(x;ia- 
tion, or other person shall demand, accept, rt'iimre. or enter into any contract, 
agi’eement, stipulation with any person about to niter, or in tin' employ of any 
railroad company wheri'by such person stipulates or agi’c'cs to .surrender orwaive 
any right to damages against any railroad company, thereafti'r aiising for per¬ 
sonal injury or death, or whereby In* agrees to surremh'r or waive in case he 
asserts the same, any other right whatso(*ver, and all sncli stiinilationsan<l agree¬ 
ments sliall be vonl.and ev<‘ry corporation, association or person\iolating. or 
ai'ling. or abetting in the violation of tliis se<-tion, shall tor each ort’eii.si* forfeit 
and jiay to tlicjx'i’son wronged or (h-]invcd ot Insiigiits hereunder the sum not 
loss than fifty dollars noi more tlmn ti\(“ hnndit d dollars to Ik* lecovered in civil 
action. 

Seo. 2. It shall be unlawful for ,iiiy siieh eoipoiation to knowingly or negli¬ 
gently use or operate* an \ car or locomolue that is deteetne. oi any car or loco¬ 
motive upon winch tha iiiachiiier_\ or attachments thereto haloiiging are' in any 
manner defective*. If tin* eunploye'e* of anvsuch corpoi.ition shall receive* any 
injury by rea.son of any de*tVct in any e ar or locomotive, eir Mh* maclnneTy or 
attachments the-re'to be'ioiiging, owihmI anel oix iate'd. or heing run and operate'd 
by such ceirporahon. such ceirporation shall he eh‘e*in'“d to have* had knowle-dge of 
such defect bcfeireand at the? lime* sue-h in.niry is so snst.nneel. ami when the tact 
of .such elef(*ct shall In* inaelc to appe'ar in the* tnal of aiiv actmn in the* e'ourts e)f 
this State, lironght hv sne-h empleiye'e*. eir his h'gal re*j>ie'se“ntalive's. against any 
railroad eor])oiatie)n tor elamage's, on ace’emni ol sue-h in.iniic*- so re‘e'eive*d, the 
same shall be* inima facie* (‘vieh*nee eif m'gligene’e on the* jiart o( siicli ceirporation. 

Sko. d In all ae*tions against the* railioael eompaiiy fiT tx'isemal injury to. or 
eleath, ie*su]ting fi om personal in.inry. o! any ]icison. while* in the* e*inple)y (>f snedi 
cennpany. arising from the iH‘ghge*iie*e* eil' ^lu•h e-om]>aiiy, .>r any ot its officers or 
eunploye'es. it shall he* held in aelditmn to the* hahilitv now e*M.stiiig hy law. tliat 
ev(*ry pe*rson in the employ of suedi com]).iiiy. actualU having ]k)Wi*i or authority 
to diree't or contiol any eithe'r e'lnplo.Ne e* eif sm h eom])an\. is imf llie Mleiw- 
servaut. but supe'inor of such othe'r e*mp1oye‘e*. alse) that cve'iy pe'ison m the* 
♦•mploy e)f suedi e‘e>in])any. liaving e-lnirge* eir e‘ontn>l <>1 employee's in any S(*])arate 
liraiicii or elepartme*ni, sliall he* he*lel to he* tlie* supciioi and not telle»\v-servaTit eif 
employee's in any other hraneh or <le])ai tnn*nt who have* no poweu' te> elireet or 
control in tin* brane*h eu- de*partmeiit in winch tlie-y are* e*m])le>yed 

KIIoDK I'l.lNh 

[l’iil)ii.' still 111.'s<.i issj <'t)ii|.icr 'jen, ,s.'< lion I'. ] 

If the life of any peu’son. be'ing a passe*iigi*i in any stage* coach or e)the*r convey¬ 
ance. when iiseei hy e’onnmin carriers, or the* life* eif any pe*rsem. wliether a pas¬ 
senger e>r not, in the* caie* of proprietors of. eu- ceimmem earrie*rs hy ine*ans eif, 
railroael or steambeiats. oj’ the life of any jie'vson e-rossmg upeni a juiblu' highway 
with re^asemable care, shall he lost hy ivasem ol m-gligene-e* eir e-are*les.sne*ss eif sueli 
commein carriers, proiirietor or pieipiieteirs. or hy the iintitne*ss or ne'gligence eir 
carelessness of their servants eir age-nls, in tins State*, stu h e*ommon carriers, pro¬ 
prietor or proprieteirs, shall be liable to eIamag<‘S for in.iuiy canse*d by the* hiss of 
life of such person, to be recove-re el by action eif the case*, for the* beim*tit e>f the 
husband or widow' anel next of km of tin* deecased ])erson. one-half theerc'eil to gei 
to the husbanel eir widow and one-half thereof to the e*hilelren of the eleceased. 

I'H e'AmiLlNA 
('.iNsrn I I los 

Article IX section la. of the new (kinstitiition, cemtains ielentie^ally the same 
provisions as Article VII. se*(‘tion Ibd. of tin* Mississippi <Je>nstitution. reiiroduce'd 


Ae IS .a iS'iT eSl'l'* lAI. SIXsieiN), elJIAMMi l' 

Lnthilil>/o/ miboail (ow/xuiK^’/or hijuriri* of rmplo!/<<^ 

Sec. 1. Every person, receiver, or corporation operating a railre^ad eir street 
railway the line of which .shall be situate’d in wheile e>r in part in this State, shall 
he liable for all damages sustained by any servant or empleiyee thereof while 
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enKajyed in the work of operating: the cars, locomotives, or trains of snch person, 
receiver, or corporation, hj' reason of the negligence of any other servant or 
employee of such person, receiver, or corporation, and the fact that such servants 
or (aiiployees were fellow-servants with each other shall not impair or destroy 
such liability. 

Sk<^ 2. All per.sons engaged in the service of any person, receiver, or corpora¬ 
tion. controlling or operating a railroa<l or street railway, the line of which shall 
be situated in whole or in part in this State, who are intrusted by such person, 
receiver, or corporation with the authority of superintendence, control or com¬ 
mand of other servants or employee's of .such person, ret!eiv('r, or corporation, 
or with the authority to direct any other employee in the performance of any duty 
of such em])loy<M‘, are vic<'-priucipals of such person, receiver, or conioration, and 
not fellow-servants with tlu*ir coemi)loyees. 

SIX'. All ])ers(>nH who are engaged in the common service of such person, 
receiver, or corporation, controlling or operating a railroad <jr street railway, and 
who while so ein]doyed are in tlu; same gia<le of (*iu]>loymeiit and are doing the 
same character of work or service, and are w’orking together at tliesaine time and 
jdace and at the samc])i<‘ceof w'ork and to acommon puipo.se. are fellow'-servants 
w'ith each other. Eitudoyees wlio do not come within the tirovisions of this 
section shall not be considcr(Ml fellow’-servants. 

Skc. 4. No contract made between the employer and employee, based upon the 
contingency of death or injury of the employee, and limiting the liability of the 
employer und<T this act. or lixing d;uuages to be recovenxl. shall b(' valid or 
binding. 

Six\ 5. Nothing in this act shall he licld to imiiair or diminish the defen.se of 
contributory negligence wiuui the iiipiry of the servant or employee is caused 
proximately by Insowm coiitrihutoiy negligence. 

Sec. h. The short duration ot tin* special session of the legislature, and the' fact 
that the existing fellow'-servant law' is madeipiate to accomplish its purposes, 
and the fact that a large portion of our citizens hav»^ no adc'cpiate remedy for 
personal injuries sustainc'd, create an omiTgency,and an impcTative public, neces¬ 
sity exists, that tli(‘ (“oiislitiitiruial rub' rc([uiring hills to hc' read on three several 
days 1 ) 0 , and tlu‘ same is hereby snKpc'mh'd, and that this act take ('ffect and he in 
force from and aftcu' its ]>:is.sHge. and it is so enacted 

Approvi'd June IS. lsi)T. 

[Note.— The foregoing avt passc-d the Senate by a vote of yeas '.>(), nay.s and 
passed the House by a vote of yeas (il. iia\ ^ Hi ] 


W ISCONSIN - 
• I*!' is*t:t, ('ll \i-i 


Li<i!'ilih/ i'l Kuhoii'l ,11111 panii.'^ J<» nii'i' l‘’ < niphii/nn 

Six;. I. Every railroad or railway comxiaiiy operating any railroad orraihvay, 
the line ot which shall he in wiiole or in part within tins State, shall he liable for 
all damages sustained within this State by any c'miiloyee of such (Company, with¬ 
out contributory negligem'e on his part; first, wiu'u sncli injury is caused by any 
defect m any locomotive, eiignu', car, rail, track, machinery, or appliance* reepnred 
by said company to Im‘ used by its employees in ainl about the business of smii 
employment, when such defc'ct could have l>een discovered by such comi)any by 
rc'asonabh* and pi‘oi)er care, tests, or inspection, and proof of such defect shall be 
presumptive evidciiceof knowledge thereof on the* partof suchcomjiany; second, 
or w'hih^ any sucli employee is so engaged in operating, running, riding upon, or 
switching, passi'iiger or fr(‘iglit or other trains, engines, or cars, and while engaged 
in the performanc)* of his duty as such employee, and wiiich such injury shall 
have been caused by the careles.sness or negligence of any other employee, officer, 
or agent of smdi (Company m tlu* discharge of, or for failure to discharge, his 
duties as .such. 

Sec. J. No action or cause of action not existing shall he afteeb'd by this act. 

Seu. 4. No contract, recei])t. rule, or regulation hetAveen any employee and a 
railroad company, shall cx<*mpt smdi corporation from the full liability imposed 
by this act. 


' The eiirlier l!i\\, aj)jjri)ved March Ki, Ihdi, waa Itu* .sanica.') the present Arkan-^ns law isee above ) 
2The act ol Mtircl) 1,1S7') (Revised Stn}iil«'s of 1S7K, Section Isp.), abrogating tin* fellow-servant 
doctrine in genenil terms, was repealed in Ih 80 (chapter 
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WYDMISd 

An act aiiprovcd December 7,1800, provided that ” any person in tlie employ¬ 
ment of any railroad company * * * who may be inpiriMl by any i»>eomotiv«, 
car, or otiuT i olhnj; stock of said company, or by other property of said (company, 
shall have his action for damages aKainst said company tlie same as if lie were 
not in th<‘ employ of said company, and no aj;r(H‘ment to tlie contrary shall bo 
admitted as testimony in behalf of said company:" and similar rights were jfiiar- 
anteed the heirs of a workman who dii'd as a ri'snlt of such in.inru's. But this 
act was not Containeil in the Revised Statutes of ISST. and it was expr(‘s.sly nro- 
vided that all acts omitted from that revision were to b<‘ i('-warded as re]H‘alea. 

Th(‘ (’onstitntion of Wyoininj; contains the followinj^ iirohibition of ■•contraet- 
injt out:" 

CoNsriTI T]I>N. lllTK 1 ,H 10 - " (ilU'(>11 A'. I'iS‘' " 

Sec. [. No law shall he enacted limitiiif^ tlu* amount of dama^n-s to benrovered 
for (ainsinic tin' inpiry or deatli of any p«‘rson Any i-ontracl or agreement with 
any employee waiving; any ri^dit to lecover damap’s for caiisin^^ the di'atli or 
iiionry of any employc'c shall be void. 



if 
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. SlA' - Tllill It shall ho till'iliil_\ nf this 01 iiimiis'Jion to in\ostioalc i|iiosli(jiis 
tainiii”: to iiiiniii:ralii>n, tnlahoi. to airrioiilliiM', lo iiiainila‘'tiinn;r, and to hiNi 
and toropoit to (’mioross and |o v|i<-li lounslation as it nia\ <looni host 

Ilu'so sulijoiis 

Si;c .> 'Plial it shall finnish such iiifonnatioii and siicuost '‘uoli laws a'' iiu 
inada* a liasis fm niiilotni lo<j]>lation h\ Iho \anons Slalos of tlio I'nioii, in on' 
lianiioni/o contlictin;.' intoicsis and to ho o(|iiiia!)lo to tho lahoror, the eiiijtlo\oi 
pruducoi, and tin* ooiisiiinei 




Induhtiuai. (Commission, 

To the Fiftij-xi/tvuth Cutujnss: 

I liai'i' till' honor to transmit honnvith, on Ix'lialf of tho Industriiil 
Commission, a l■('p()rt to Confjross on the snliject of Ijalioi' Oi-ejaniza- 
tions, Lalior Disputes, and ,\rl)itration: and a report on the snhjeet 
of Kailway Ijahor. These suhji'ets liaee also been treated extensively 
in olher \-olnrnes of the. Commission's r('ports. Tho conclusions and 
recommendations of the Commission refrardine tinnu will be presented 
in its linal re|)ort. 

Kespeetfully, Aliikiit ( Clarkk. 

(_ 'Ixfirnniji. 




PRKFA'I’ORY XO'I’K 


Tlio I'ollowiiij; I’l'port rcpirciiiif; Labor Orji'miizatidns, Lalxir Dis¬ 
putes, and Arlutratioii has Ihm'Ii preparecl in llie olliee of thi' Industrial 
Coininis-ion and under its sni)ervisi()n. 'I’lie sulijeet of tin' relations 
betwec'n employers and ein])loyees is one of the most important 
which the (Commission has consi<lered. Doubtless the most powerful 
single factor in ati'ectint; th(isi' relations at the |)resent time is organi¬ 
zation of labor, and this is the first subject covered in the I'cport. I’ar- 
ticular int<'i’est attaches to all methods which t(‘nd to promote peaceful 
ri'lations between CTiiplovers and em))lovees; and the practices of col 
lective baroaininc', conciliation, and arbitration a<'cor(linply constitute 
the sul)ject.-matter of a second section of the report. From timolo 
time, however, peaceful relations are broken by strikes and lockouts 
and by other forms of industrial disputes. 'I'he statistics repardinp 
these disputes have Ix'i'n presented and discn.s.sed, while a special |)art 
of tin' report is devoted to the discu.ssion of the attitude of the court-s 
toward various acts of workinwmen in coniu'ction with labor disputes. 

The information regardiiift .Vinerican labor oreanizalions and roftard- 
inp' the American .systems of colli'c.tive bai'f'aininp and of arbiti’ation 
and conciliation within the tradi' has been obtained largely liy eor- 
resi)ondenee with tin', otlicers of ortjanizations of I'lnployers and of 
i‘m|iloyees. Schedules of i|uestions wei'i' .s('nt out to all national laboi' 
orpaiuzations and to a very considerable number of local orp'anizations. 
The olHeersof the Tuitional unions havi'almost uniformly shown marked 
courti'.sy in (illintj out these .sclu'dules and in making answiu's to such 
specilic impiiries as wore later found neces.sary. 'rinw have afso fur¬ 
nished in most in.stanccs tin' constitutions, reports, aoreement.s, and 
other documents piililished by the unions. The otlicers of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor have been of es])ecial a.ssistams' in ffivirif; 
informatioti regarding that body and its constitui'nt muons. It is 
believed that, since the statements of fact contained in this re|)ort have 
bev'ii obtained almost wholly from otlicial sourev's, they may be, consid¬ 
ered thoroughly authentic. 

Doubtless because of the fact that the otlicers of local unions are in 
most instanee.s actively employed in their trades, and also bi'cause the, 
busine.ss of local organizations is conducted in a le.ss systv'inatic manner 
than that of national nnion.s, it has been found impo.ssible to obtain any 
considerable amount of information regarding local unions, except in 
so far as the oflicers of national organizations have furnished it. 
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PKKFATORY NOTE, 


The (,'otnlni.s.'^ioIl is under ol)lifjations to Hon. Carroll I). \Vri){ht, 
Hnih'd Shites Comnii.s.sioner of Irabor, for the u.se of doi'Uiiients in 
po.s.ses.sion of the Depiirtment of Labor, and e.specially for furnishinj; 
advatiee, sheets of (lie, sixtee.ntli annual I’eijort of tln^ Department, eov- 
eriiiff the .subjects of strikes and lockouts. Hy this means the Com¬ 
mission is able to imblisli a siuninary of the statistii-s contained in that 
report contemporaneously with their publication by tin* Department 
of Labor. 

'I'lie text of tiiat part of tin! report on Labor Orfranizations, Labor 
Disputes, and .Arbitration which regards labor org-anizations has been 
pj'cpared for the most jiait by ,\Ir. Charles K, Ivlfferton, while the 
text regardirm' collective bargaining, conciliation and arbitration, and 
labor disputes has been prci)are(l principally by Mr. K. Dana Durand. 
Doth have, liowever, coo])enited under the direction of thc! Connni.ssion 
in th(! pri!paration of the entiiX! work. 

The report on Railway Labor, which constitutes the .second division 
of the pre.sent volinne. has been |)repared nnder the dii-ection of the 
Coinmi.ssion by Di'. Sanmel M. Lindsay,of the l'ni\ei-sity of I’ennsyl- 
vania. The statements regarding matters of fact contained in this 
report are ba,sed almost altogether on ollicial documents and informa¬ 
tion. Schedules of ipiestions were sent to the ollieers of the h-ading 
railroad companies, as widl as to the ollieers of the leading organiza¬ 
tions of railway employees, and in most cases the desired information 
was cheerfully and fully furnished. 'I'o the. discussion of facts ri'gard- 
ing railway employment -wages, hours of labor, and regulations as to 
entering employment, promotion and discipline, and other inatfei's has 
bi'on luhh'd a com|iilation of the decisions of the courts ri'garding the 
liability of railway employers for injnrii's to tindr employees, a sub¬ 
ject in which very general public interest has been manitV.-ted, The, 
(.lommi.ssion is also under obligations to the I’ennsylvania Railroad for 
having permitted the republieation of a report submitted to it by Mr. 
Riebenack, its assistant comptroller, regarding the .systemsof insurance 
of employees on foreign railways, as well as to Mr. Riebenack him¬ 
self. This report appears as an appendix. 
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Federation of Labor. {See Aini'nctiu Fcdfriittun of Ijdior.) 

Feesanddues . _ _ .. ... xxvm. xx\tv.\xxiii-xxxviii.fi, 18,80,01 

Finances of labor organizations (^'ee al.^o rin‘ accounts ol tin* several 

unions). ..- -- -- xxxtii xxxviii 

Eva.sion of duos to superior organizations .. xxxvi 

Stamp system. .... - 230,834,8H3,307,312,321 

Firemen, Stationary, International Brotherhood of . 899 

Agreements of- .. . .- - - 418 

Contest with International Brewery Worlvers.-. 875 

Flint-glass trade: 

Joint conferences and agreemenis . . . . - .. 361 

Flint Glass Workers’Union. .. . 175,361 

Food: 

Adulteration of, legal control desir(“d .... 30 

Foreigners, (see also Immufratnot)-. 

Special initiation fees for . 165,173.176 

ifnions discriminate against .. .. xxvii 


Foremen: 

Compulsory union membcu’sbip of ... 87,106 

Eligibility to membership. . 61,888, W7,320 

Foundry trade: 

Agreement and arbitration system .. xr,\('vi.X(’Viii.34i-35i 


France: 

Arbitration boards and conscils dt‘ prud'homines .cx, 509-513 

Labor Departineiit, report regarding arliitr.itum ipioted ... 508 

Strikes in— 

Causes . - ... . 

665 

. 646 

. 512-513 

. 684 

(t.vxix, cxxxi, cxxxiii, (txxxvi 


Duration and time lost by 
Nnmiier and persons allecteil 

Recent. . 

Results . . 

Statistics of, summary. 

Garment Workers, Ladies’, International Union ...I? 

Garment Workers of America, United .. 47, o8-64 

Agi-eement and arliitration system .. - - 410 

Relation to Custom Clothing Makers Union. «» 

Gas plants: „ 

Public ownership deiinnided .. . . eU 

*^^™rbiTration. governmental ijrovision for. oxi, 516,517 


Strikes in— 

Causes . .. . 

Number and persons affected . 

Results . . .. 

Statistics of, summary . 


. 660 

. 648 

685 

CXXIX, CXXXI, CXXXIII, OXXXVI 
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Gifts: Pago. 

From unions to other unions. 135,186,273 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association.. 172 

Joint conferences and agreements .-.. 362 

Glass trades: 

Agreement system.xc,xcii,xciv,xcvi,xcvn, 361 -365 

Strikes in, causes of.. . .... 657 

Glass Workers’, Amalgamated, International Association. 181 

Glass Workers’ Association, Window.-_ . 13,15 

Glass Workers’ Union, Flint. 175,301 

Glove trade: 

Arbitration in. Groat Britain ... 501 

Gompers, Samuel: 

Views regarding arbitration and strikes . 605 

Governing branch: 

Government of labor oi ganizatioiis by.-. xxiv 

Government ownership. (!See Public oirnership .) 

Granite Cutters’National Union. 145 

Granite-cutting trade: 

Agreements and arl dtration in.-... 399 

Great Britain: 

Arbitration and conciliation, act of 1806. 460 

Trade systems ..xcix,( i, 164-506 

Boards of conciliation, character and work ot .. 472-476 

Boot and shoe trade, arbitration and conciliation in. 505-507 

(.'oal mining.arbitration and conciliation in . . ... . .. 400-405 

Governmental ai hitration m .-.-.- civ 

House ot Ijords, decision in Allen r. Flood..... .. 573 

Iron and steel trades, arbitration and conciliation in. _ 40() -5(jl 

Labor organizations— 

Law'regarding .. cxv-cxvii, .558-560 

Moinbersliip. . xvi-xvii 

Picketing and intimidation, law regarding. 583-581 

Pieci‘work, attitude of unions toward. Liv,Lv,nvii 

Position of .cxxiv, 181,618-620,022-025 

lioyal C'ommission on Labor- 

Report regarding law of strikes . .. . 058-560 

Views regarding arbitration.. 460-470,473,177,4Ml,48f, 185 

Views regarding legal position of labor organizations.. 622-625 

Sliding scales. . .... .. .. .. 470,477 

Smith. E. J., system of industrial combinations. . 481 

Strikes in— 

Causes ... ... .... - 664 

Duration and time lost by..... 664 

Law regarding... ... ...oxv-cxvii. .558-560 

Num I ler and persi ms alTected. 644-646 

Results.. . _ -. 681 

Statistics of. summary.cxxix,cxxxi,(’xxxiii,cxxxvi 

Textile and clothing trades, conciliation and arbitration in . ... . 501-505 

Wages, changes by peaceful methods . .. .. 470,471 

Wages boards, detinition and work. 472-470 

Great Lakes: 

Agreements of longshoremen. .... 370-373 

Hadley, Arthur T: 

Views regarding arbitration........ 692 

Hamilton County Carpenters’ District Council: 

Agreement with ma4er carpenters. 385 

Hatters, United, of North America .. 56-58 

Agreement and arbitration system.. .... 416 

Haverill, Mass.: 

Arbitration in boot and shoe industry.. 407 

Helpers: 

Payment by skilled workmen. 214 

Holidays (see also Labor day): 

Regulations regarding.xnvii, 115,175,180 

Home work: 

Tailors. 64,67 

Homestead: 

Defense of imprisoned strikers . .. 47,48 
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I’ag©. 

Horseshoera, International Union of. 30() 

Hosiery trade: 

Arbitration and conciliation in. fiOl 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance. 303 

Agreement system and arbitration ... 416 

Hours of labor (see also Ovcrtimr, Snn<l(tif irork) . 5,4.70,117, 

137,137,148,153,150.150.103.107.10s. 171.115.103.311,331, 
235.317.353.301,307. 373.373,377,307.300,303.305,31S, 310 

Bricklayers. 377,380 

(.’arpenters.. 381-380 

Coal niiTK'rs. 331 

liules reganling. .. 73 , 

75.01,101. lOS. 115, 137,150,170. 101.305.300.317.331.310.3s0,308,33-i 

Strikes regarding. ... <x\x, 4 'xxxvi 

Nnmhcr and proportion of. 051.057.050. or» 1.003 

Results of .. .. , . 077.083,083.087 

Tin Plate Workers .. . ... ... . .. . 310 

Union policy regarding.. ... .. . xi,\ -xiA iii 

Idaho: 

State Board of Arlntralion. oigani/.alHni and working. 137 

Illinois: 

Agreements of coal ininer.s and operatoi s .... .. 333 338 

Illinois Coal Operators’ Association- 

Organization, policy, and results . . . 333-338 

Illinois State Board of Arbitration: 

Organization and wording ... .... . 438 •431 

Views regarding compulsory arbitration . .. ... 701 

Immigration. .. 10.17 

Restriction desired . _ . . 3,3.30,130,300 

Incorporation of labor organizations: 

Discussed. . . cwiii i xxv, 15.30,74 

Laws providing for. di.scussion of ailvisabihty 01<», 031-030 

Indiana: 

Agreements ot coal miners and oporators 333 

Indiana Labor Commission (board ot arbitration). 

Organization and working . 1:54 130 

Views regarding compulsory arbitration .... . .. OOO 

Industrial brotherhood.. . . ... 3,3 

Industrial combinations: 

Great Britain,system of E J.Smith. 481 183 

Industrial unions: 

New Zealand, definition and relation lo compulsory ariiitrat ion law 530-533 
Industries: 

Organization by,/• organization by trades. ... i,x\i-j>xxni 

Initiation fees .. .... ... xx \ 111 , x x xi v, 20 

High, effect_ ... ....... 01 

Initiative; 

Labor organizations.. xx i v 

Political.13.11,30,31 

Injunctions.... cxmx-'-xxiii. 003-015 

“Blanket,”employment discussed .. ....... 008.<i 13 ,014 

Boycotts, restraint oy_ . . . . .585 

Compulsory performance of services . ..5O7-5ttU.005 -007 

Criminal acts.issue against. . .. .. 003 005 

Defendants, i.-^sue against numerous ami unnamed.. . 008.013,014 

Federal courts, right to issue ... . 007-008 

Labor disputes, employment in. discussed generally. 003-615 

Legislative restriction of use.. 009-010 

Picketing ... cxvii, 580,582 

Railroad strikes, employment in. cxix 

Views of legal writers regarding.611- 015 

Inspection. (See Sdiiitation and safety huvs,) 

Insurance (see also the accounts of the several unions). 

By lalwr organizations...xxxviii, xlii, lxv,6, 15,23 

Insurance funds: 

Strikes regarding, Franco . 660 

International Association of Machinists . ..xci, xcviii,2,82 

Agreement and arbitration system .xciii, 83,217,355-359 
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Page. 

International Printing Pressmens’and Assistants’Union . 81,104 

Agreements and arbitration. ‘M) 

International Typographical Union. 80,100 

Agreement ami arbitration system. .. xcviii.xcix, 365-868 

Interstate commerce: 

Strikes, interference with, decisions regarding.-.592-091 

Interstate conferences and agreements: 

Bituminous coal mines. 320-332 

Intimidation; 

Court decisions regarding acts of labor combinatioii.s_ cxvii; 577-484 

Railway strikes.... 590,597 

Iowa: 

Local boards of arbitration, law regarding. 134 

Iron and steel trade: 

Argeement and arbitration system and sliding scales... XC, 

xcvii, xrv, xcvii. 339-343 

Great Britian...... 475,495-501 

Sliding scales in Great Britain.. .. 490,500 

Iron Molders’ Union. 237 

Agreement and arbitration system ... .xc, xcvi, xcviii, 347-354 

Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of. 212 

Adjustment of minor disputes. 345 

Agreement and arbitration system.xc, xuiii, x<jv, xcvu, 339-345 

Italy: 

Strikes in— 

Causes -..-. 001 

Numborandpersons affected_ ... ... 051 

Results..-.-.-. 0H8 

Statistics of, summary . . cxxxix, cxxxi. cxxxui, cxxxvi 

James, Sir Henry: 

Arbitration of labor disputes by..... .. 505-507 

Jewelry Workers, International. 305 

Joint conference (seo also Agiecment i>ystan): 

Natiiro of practices. Lxxvi 

Journals, official. 22,51,55,08 

Judges: 

Popular election, frequent, advocated ... 10 

Jurisdiction disputes...LXix, Lxxiii, 35 

Justi, Herman: 

Commissioner of Illinois Coal Operators’ Association . 334 

Views regarding organization of employees and arbitration.. . 700,707 

Kansas: 

Local boards of arbitration, law regarding... 437 

Knights of Labor. 3-24 

American Federation of Labor, relations with. 37-41 

Foreign assemblies. 8.11 

Membership..... . ..... 7-9 

National-bank notes, boycott of .. 0 

Knights of St. Crispin. 51 

Labels, Union....xxxir. lxvii-lxix.23, 50, 

55,58.03.08.70.70,98,109.110,138,197,200.202,209,235.237.241.247, 
271, 273, 277. 2:-S. 289.21)2.299.302,305.308,313.315,319,322,324.480 

Boot and shoe industry, agreements regarding.... 409 

Laws protecting. . ..cxxv,027-029 

Labor (see also : Honrs of labor): 

Department of (see also <>f Labor) . 2 

Labor day. 00-70 

Observance enforced . 70,109 

Prohibition of work on . 200,202,209.217,233,251,280,308.322 

Union policy regarding ........ xlviii 

Labor disputes (see also Lodamfs, Strikes): 

Definition of two main classes.nxxv, 480 

Labor organizations: 

Age.-.-. XIX 

Legal position of.cxiii-oxxv 
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Labor organizations—Continued. 

National,international, Hndlocal,definitions . ... ... xv 

Necessity of. 095,096 

Responsibility, legal, increase of. discusaod . 021-025 

Labor statistics, bureaus of, advocated . 5 

Lace Curtain Operatives, Amalgamated... 73 

Agreements of. 419 

Lace trade: 

Arbitration system, < ireat Britain . ... 502 

Ladies’Auxiliaries__ 203 

Land: 

Public ... . . 1,5,30 

Taxation sliould take unearned increment. . ... 14 

Title by oicupancy and use. . . ... 14.31 

Lasters’Protective Union . . .... ... 51 

Laundry Workers’ International Union 70-72 

Laws: 

Boycotts. ])rovi8ions regarding. ... 591 

Iniunctiuns. restiaint of is.siu^ by ( nuits ... . .«i09 010 

Intimidation, provisions reganiing 578 

Labor organi ations, provisions regarding . . 010 627 

License . . . .. 300.302 

Railways, (putting of einplo\ ment, pro\isiuiH ic^arding . 001 

Safety-'. 5. 15,30.31,186 

Strikes and labor comldnations. provisions regarding. . c\x \ i. <'xxvii, 502 

Techincalities. removal desiied 14 

Union laliols. ])rotection "f 027-629 

Union labor, discrimination again.st. prohibited ... 020 

Leather Workeis on Horse Goods, Jnit(^(l Brotherhood ot .. 300 

Agreement system . .... ... . 417 

Legislation, direct (soo also Lo/cs). . 12.11,30.31 

Letter Carriers, International Association of ... 309 

Licenses.. _ ... — —.. .. .. 300,302 

Stationary engineers, advocated. ... 30 

Limitation of output. ia iii-iA Idii. 115.150. 170.177, 217,221,253 

Liquor traffic 

Attitudeot labor organi/.arious toward is-pi is:{, gin, Ljl'.i, 248,204,270 

Lithographers’ International Protective and Beneficial Association. 113 

Relations with employers...-. 309 

Lloyd, Henry D.: 

Views regarding arbitration in Now/oaland . . . 538 

Loans, Government, to individuals, ad\O'ated ... 12 

Lockouts . . — 55 

Austria, number and persons alfected ... — 050 

Definition of . ■ • • - 100,237.249 

Duration of and I me lost by — .... 003-007 

Estublishmenls. number affected by . 033-643 

Average nuinlier alfected by each . . 033 

Germany, number aud persons aiVected . . 648 

Great Britain, no disnnction Irom .strikes . . 644 

Industries, prevalence by —.. . . 043 

Public opinion regarding .... . 032 

Results of. —.- .- - - 071,672 


Statistics of, summary. 

Strikes, distinction from. . 

United States, number and persons atiucud . 

London Conciliation Board: 

Organization and methods ..... 

Longshoremen’s Association, International.. 

Agreements and arbitration.. 

Louisiana: 

State board of organization, organization and working 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad: 

Agreement with employees .- 

Lusk, Hugh H.: 

Views regarding compulsory arbitration. 

Lyceums rocommeii'ted. 

Lynn, Mass.: 

Arbitration in boot and shoe industry. 


cxxvi-cxxxvii 

.. 031.032 

. 633-043 

. 479 

...... 204-265 

X(’, xciii, 309-372 

. 438 

. 403 

. 702-700 

. 3 

. 406 
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Machinery: 

Attitude of unions toward. lx, lxi, 96,117,168,17.1,180,102,208,241 

Strikes regarding introduction and use. 055,657,677 

Machinery trade: 

Arbitration and conciliation in. England. 475,405-501 

Machinists, International Association of. 2,217 

Arbitration and agreement system. . . xci, xciii, xcviii, 355-359 

Attitude toward Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 222 

Contest with International Typographical Union. 82,83 

Mails: 

Strikes, obstruction by. 694 

Malice: 

Boycott, relation to illegality of.... 587 

Effect of motive on character of acts - .-. cxiv 

Relation to law of conspiracy...—. 551-558 

Marble-workers: 

Agreements. New York City ___ .. 202-293 

Arbitration by New York State board ..... 454 

Mariemont, Belgium: 

Conciliation in collierie.H. .-.515-516 

Markets, public, advocated . . 3 

Marlboro, Mass.: 

Strike of boot and .shoe workers. . 445 

Maryland: 

Local boards of arbitration, law regarding. 439 

Strikes and labor combinations, law regarding. 502 

Masons: 

Brickmakers and Masons’ International Union. lls,;{7J.375 

Mason Builders’ Association: 

Agreements with workingmen...-.374-383 

Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration: 

Character and working . cai, cvii, cix, 130-116 

Master Carpenters’ Exchange of Hamilton County: 

Agreement with carpenters’ union . 385 

Meat Cutters, Amalgamated.. 201,311, li2 

Mechanics’liens .. . ..5.15.30 

Mediation (see also Connliatiov): 

Definition of ... .. .. i.xxv 

Great Britain, experience with. 47-8 

State boards of jirbitration, work of. cm, cvin. cix. 426-463 

Membership of labor organizations. xvi-xix 

Certificates of...-. xxx 

Mode of ac(iuinng. xxix 

Qualifications for - -. -- xxviii-xxxi. 18,19 

Metal Mechanics, Association of Allied . .. . 231 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, and Platers, International Union of. 233 

Agreement system.... — 417 

Metal trades: 

Great Britain, boards of conciliation in. U5 

Metal Trades Association, National..xciii, 355-3.59,418 

Metal trades councils.... .. 243 

Metal Trades Federation .. . ... 255 

Michigan: 

State Board of Arbitration, organization and working. 446 

Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board: 

Arbitration and (‘ouciliation system, England . 500 

Militia: 

Membership of, opposed. 151.168,276 

Mine Workers, Northern Mineral, Progressive Union. 193 

Mine Workers, United_ _ -.xc.xciii, 42,184,325-338 

Donation of American Federation of Labor. xcvii, 48 

Mines, Government ownership of. 30,1.54 

Mining industry: 

Arbitration and conciliation in. Creat Britain . 475,490-495 

Minnesota: 

State Board of Arbitration, organization and working. 447 
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Miseouri: P«fro. 

Local boards of arbitration, law regarding . 447 

Mediation by State labor commissioner . . 417 

Union labor, law regarding. . 02(1 

Molders^ Union of North America, Iron. 3.2:i7 

Molly McGuires.. r> 

Money: 

Government issue exclusively, desired .. . H), 01 

Paper, legal tender, advocated . . . .2. .*>. 10.12,15 

Montana: 

State Board of Arbitration, organi/.atiou and working:. 448 

Mosaic Workers, Master, Association: 

Agreements of, New York City. 097 

Mule Spinners’Association . 70.119 

Municipalities: 

Conciliation boards ostablislied bv. (4reat Britain . 479 

Musicians: 

American Federation of. 010 


National Association of Builders: 

Arbitration and agreement sy.stem . 

National Association of Master Plumbers. .. 

National Association of Master Tile Setters. . 

National Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters: 

Agreements and arbitration.. ... . 

National Brotherhood of Operative Potters . 

Agreement system .. . 

National Founders’ Association: 

Organization and inothodfi of dealing with labor . .. . 

Arbitration and agreement system . .. 

National Green Glass, Vial, and Bottle Manufacturers’ Association; 

Agreement system...... 

National Labor Union...- 

National Metal Trades Association: 

Agreement system. ....... .xciu 

Metal polishers. ]»roposed agreeinont with 


;{H9 

;{95 

i8;i 

:{19-351 
351-354 

3(12 

t-2 

355-359 

418 


Negro labor: 

Eligibility of iK'groes for membovsliip in unions .. \xix.2I7.2.h2.320 

Organization of . — -.- - 

QucstioiiB re garding.. -- .. 294,320,321 

New Bedford, Mass.: 

Strike in, arbitration by Sratt* boaid . 444 


New Jersey: 

Strike.s and lab(*r organizations, law regarding ...593,5< 1 

Union labels, protection of . . d39 

State Board of Arbitration, organization and w<n king. 448 

New South Wales: ^ ^ 

Arbitration laws in. -. ox. on-o44 

Strike commission, investigation and repoi t. .. 510 541 


New York: 

Bricklaying trade, agreement Bysteni m . .. . . i 

Iron molders. agr«‘om(*nt of.- - 

Legal position of labor organizations in .' 

Membership of labor organizations... 

State Board of Mediation and Arbitration- 

Organization and working.( ii.nv.cvii.oviii. 

Views regarding railroad arbitration and trade agr«'ement8 . 

State Labor Bureau, statistii s of strikes.- - - 

Strikes and .strikers in. number of.. 

Union labels, protection of. 

Union labor, law regaiding.... 


New York City: 

Brewery workmen, agreements of. 

Bricklaying trade, agreements and arbitration in 

Carpenters, attitude toward joint agreement- 

Cloak makers, agreement of . 

Marble cutters and polishers, agieements. 

Mosaic Workers, agreements. 

Pipe-fitting trade, agreement system. 


411 

379-383 

387-388 

418 

393 

297 

391 
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New York City—Continued. P»s». 

Structural iron workers, agreements "t. 397 

Tile setters, agreements, stril<e.s, etc... 395,396 

New Zealand: 

Agreements of employers and employees. 530-524 

Compulsory arbitration . ... cxi-cxn 

History.-.. 519-533 

Description of act . _ .. 520-521 

Proposed amendments . -. . . 536 

Views of various persons regarding system ... ,538-.540 

Working of system. -. _ ... .533—530.702-706 

Labor organizations, position in .- .oxxiv, 630 

Night Work. (SSee also Overtiinr.) 

Objection to. 74 

Nonunion men: 

Agreements regarding employment of . Lxxxv,xcvi 

Attitude of unions toward .-... XLvni-Li 

Exclusion from employment - -. 75,87,100.153,15‘>. 177,178, 

315.354. ;i7s. m-m, ;J8T, 800.3D3-8U5, 397,398,409-414 

Court decisions K'garding.cxvi,568-576 

Intercourse with, pioliiliited....... . 251 

Strikes regarding.(.:xxxi, 055,677,683,683 

North Dakota: 

Mediation by State Labor Cornmnssioner. 448 

North of England manufactured iron and steel trade: 

Joint arbitration and conciliation board... 496-499 

Northern Pacific Railway: 

Strike and injunction regarding .. oxx.cxxu. •5(1:5,568,593-598.600,606,608 
Northumberland, England: 

Arbitration system in coal trade.... . -. 491 

Nottingham, England: 

Arbitration in hosiery, glove, and laco trades. 501-502 

Oaths. 6 

Obligations: 

Trade union .. 86 

Officers of trade unions. xxv -xxvi,18 

Election and salaries ... -.xxvi-xxviii, 5-11 

Legality of acts in abetting strikes. 568,599 

Local..-_ _ -.-. - --- xxii-xxiii 

Ohio: 

Agreements of coal miners and operators.. 333 

State Board of Aidatration - 

Intervention in coal strike .. 3:i0 

Organization and working 456-461 

Views regarding compulsory aibitration. 700 

Oil and Gas Well Workers, International Brotherhood of .. 315 

Ontario: 

Arbitration laws in. 546 


Options: 

Dealing in, prohibition advocated. 

Organization and government of unions: 

Democratic government. 

Local. 

National... -- 

Relations with local .. . 

Organizers of American Federation of Labor . 

Out-of-work benefit . 

Overtime. 

Objection to. 

Regulations regarding. 

Union policy regarding. 

Painters, Brotherhood of . 

Agreements and arbitration. 

Pana, XU.: 

Strike of coal miners and attemjit at arbitration. 

Paper Makers, United Brotherhood of. 

Pattern Makers’ League.. 

Attitude toward Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 


14 

. xxii 

.XXII,XXI1I 

. XXIII-XXVIII 

.XiX-XXII 

. XX,45 

. -. XLI 

331,227,235,247,349,299 

. 74 

. 115 

. XLVII 

. 149 

. 398 

. 431 

. 316 

. 241 

. 232 
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Penalties: Pwf®- 

Inflicted by labor organizations... xxxii, xxxiii 

Pennsylvania: 

Incorporation of trade unions, law providing for . 616 

Local boards of arbitration, law regarding . 461 

Statistics of strikes. . 636,675 

Strikes and labor combinations, law regarding . 563 

Philadelphia: 

Agreement of iron molders... 353 

Arbitration in boot and shoe industry. 407-409 

Philippines: 

Acquisition opposed.- - 12 

Piano and Organ Workers’ International Union . 200 

Picketing: 

Laws, court decisions and in.iunctions regarding . -.oxvn, 577-584 

Piece work (see also Cimtract Labor) .58,62.68.73-75,112.116.117,138, 

146,153,156.150,168, !7l, 175,183,184,107,200.205,200,211, 
221,227,337,240,247,251,352.255,273,370,200,306,308,324 

Attitude of unions toward .-. mv-ux 

Platforms. 1,0-13 

Plumbers, United Association of.-. 156,389,303 

Plumbing trade: 

Agreement and arbitration system. -. 389-393 

Organization of einplovers and employees . 389 

Political opinions..1.2,0-13,14 -17,30-33,52 

Politics: 

Discussion at meetings forbidden . . 71.130,279 

Participation of union ollicers . . .. . . 8 

Pollock, Sir Frederick: 

(Quoted regarding law of labor combinations . 558-560 

Potters, National Brotherhood of. 183.373 

Pottery trade: 

Agreement system . ..xc, 373 

East Liverpool, Ohio, strike in .- . 459 

Powderly, T. V.- - - . 

Pressmen, Printing, International Union. . 81,101,369 

Price of products: 

Increase desired. 206 

Printers, Childs-Drexel Home for Union. — . 85,88,93 

Printers: 

Unions of . 80,100,116 

Printers, Steel and Copper Plate, National Union of.- - 116 

Printing trade: 

Arbitration system in. .-.xcviii. xcix.36.)-369 

Strikes in . 640-048,0.57 

Printing Trades Councils, Allied... 83 

Profit sharing. . 

Public ownership: 

Mines,advocated . o0,3l,lW 

Street cars, gas. and electric plants . ... . 30.31 

Telegraphs, telephones, and railroads....15,16,30,31,84 

Railroads: 

Agreements and relations of employers and employees . 400-404 

Aiitiscalping bill opposed. . - . 13 

Arbitration ot disputes on.- -. 697-000 

Provisions ot United States law regarding.cv,42:)-42(l 

Boycotts on, court decisions regarding. -..cxix, cxxv 

(tovernment ownership advocated _ .—-.l.'i, 16,00,84 

New Zealand, legal provisions regarding arliitration. 5:!1 

Strikes, court decisions regarding ... .— cxix.oxxi, 590, .592-602 

Kansas law regarding settlement ot. 438 


Rats: 


Printing offices .-.- 37,106 

. 2 

. . 595 

I c—VOL XVII—01-73 


Reading rooms: 

Recommended. - -. 

Receivers: 

Strikes on railways m hands ot 
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Accidents. (See also Imnrfnxr.) 

Appliances for preventing;.-.. - 

Deaths and in 3 urie 8 due to . . 

Employment provided for disabled emiiloyces . 

Insurance against, provision by railroads . 

Physical defects of employees freiiuently cause . 

Admission to service: 

Conditions of. .. . 

Conditions of, European railroads .. . . - . 

Age, above 3.‘) a bar to employment — . 

Agreements, of railroads and employees .. - _ 

' Algeria, pension system of railway . 

American Railway Association. . . -. .- 

American Railway Union_ .... . 

Ann Arbor Railroad, insurance of omplovoos, conipulsorv. 

Apprenticeship. . 

Arbitration of labor disputes: 

Attitude of railroad companies toward . 

Rules of labor organizations regarding ... .. 

State and national, resort to .- ..- 

State boards of. 

Arthur, P. M.-. -. . 

Association, American Railway . .- 

Associations of railway employees, educational, ete. 

Associations of railway officers ... . 

Atv-'hison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Hospital Association 

Atlantic Coast Line, relief department. . 
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Austria-Hungary (see also JlniHjaru): 

Pension sy.stems ot railways..... 

Ownership of railroads . . 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad: 

Insuianeo department. -. 

Pension system. 

Savings tund.. . . - — . . 

Strikes .. 

Wages, rules) and regulations — 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad technical school — - 
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Railway employees, number ... 
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Benevolence. (See Imiirance.) 
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Court decisions regarding.- - - 

Evil results. 
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Statutes forbidding.... — 
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Law requiring... 

Bridgemen, Brotherhood of. . 
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. 826 
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. 931-934 
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Debs, Eugene V. .. 
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Pension system of railway - . -- .-.932-J56 
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Relief association. - -. 869 
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by cliisses htmI years . 

Ijjiunber per mile of line 
N^unber, European countries 
Emplipyers’liability. 

Cc^irtdecisif>ns (see also table o( cases, p. lini); 
lllustiahni; common-law liability 
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Interprotinii’ vice-pnncipal rule 
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Fellow-servant doctrine 

Statutory niodilication ot. 

Statutory extension of ..... 

Employment; 

Jiilen'^ity of, United States and i'anope. 

P(“rnianency <if, a<l\ ised . 

Keiiuirt'inenls of. liinil . 

Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Ladies’ auxiliai y to 
England. (See i'.nl<tni.) 

Europe: 
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Feiision s>''lenis oj Midways 

'reelimeal tiaiiiiM,;; of r.ilhva> employees 
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Detaileil inslinctioiis foi 
1m]iortant for prevenliii” accidents 
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Great Britain: 
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Injunctions in strikes. 820 
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Intemperance. (See 

International Railway Conj^vcss .818 
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General discussion ... 821 8-17 
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Federation of ... .. 8.12-.8.17 
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Legislation: 
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Hours of labor. Prussia . _ . 711.711 
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Ke<iuirin” physical examination of railway ser\anis by Man'otCK <rs. 

suggested. ... ... . 7C.1 

Social, desirability of . . 718 

Lehigh Valley Railroad, relief fund .... . 86'.i 877.880 

Liability, employers’. <Sce Inihihhi.) 

Libraries, traveling, connected wntli ;nilroads 781 

Liquors: 

Intemperance, punishment lor . ... 801.802 
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Use and sale of. rules of labor organizations 822, 
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Medical service. (See llos^ntal serriyc.) 
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Night schools, public, Sweden .. . . .. .. 774 
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Northern Pacific Railway: I>»«o 

Ho-pital servif ‘0 . . . 

]\[iiuial msiiraiu'H .. S(;t 

Norway: 

Admission to soin ico on railways, oondilions nf . 771 

Ownersliiit of railwius ... 

Pension system ot railway ... .. !>rai 

Technical education of railway einpJoy**(‘s 7 ;;, 

Officers of labor ori;ani%ations . .. . s‘.’!, .s:t |. s,:;i. sii si:i 

Or 0 }?on Railroad and Navigation Company. hos[)iia) servico siir. S 7 :{ 

Organizations of railroad employees (so(‘alv) oniiDit-.iiiums) sji ,mi 7 

Overtime, and payment for . . 7 :: 7 , 7 l(i 

Ownership of railways, Vfirunis <-(ntntnes . jidC, 

Passes, dealing in. punished by labor o^garll/atlOM^ . s 10 

Pensions. 

Desirability . . _ . . . 7 (;:, 

I’revisinn bv railroads . . s.s,{ 800 

JVnns\lvaina Hailmad .. . !»i 7 iicp 

Foreign rail ways OiCvMK!? 

Pennsylvanri Ra ili oad- 

Age lunil for citi[)lovinent '.Kill 

Pension (IfDartiiient, . ... Ss;:ss;. 0(;7 

Reind department .. 8 t)S. s;:,, sp.i ssn inoto) 

Savings land s'ki sirj 

Philadelphia and Reading Raihoad Company, lelnd d^partinenl .8,‘7 .ns(» 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway, strikes 

Plant System, i-filief and liosjntal de{jartmenr H(;'.>.,h77 

Portugal; 

Admission to 'Ci vi. ot.n milwavs, » onddKHi.s <tf 771 

()\vneishi|>ol radw.iys lliu; 

Pension systems ot j,iilwa\s ', 1 :!; 

rechntcal ednealion ol railw.i> emi<li)yees ;;7 

Piouiotion of einjiloyees . . ;t»0 7tM; 

Prussia; 

Hours of labor of railway employee-^, law presciibing 710 

Railw.aj employees, niimher 7:22 

Public ownership of railways, exb'nl in canons eountries OOi; 

Relief departments ss j 

('riticism ol ... ,s:'i K,s.{ 

Opposilion ot railioad bioHierboods 882 

Religion, Voiiiig ]\len s ('hri.stiaii Associai lou. railroad bi aiieh 8 ID .sr)2 

Requirements of railway service rid 820 

Restraint of tiade, stnlo'sregarded as 8]8 

Roumaiiia. pension Hv.stcm Ol radwav ... Dd;PD.‘a; 

Russia: 

Ownershipof railways. ... DtU’> 

Pension systems of lailwavs . D :|2 d.‘)I} 

Safety appliances D 02 DOl) 

fapiqiinent filte<l witii Dos. doD 

I'liitcd States law leijini mg DOi. DOo 

Safety, Public, elte> t of long Imurs ol railway employee TDlj 

Salaries of officers of laboi' organizations 820 

Savings funds maintained by railway companies .s <!0 Doo 

Schools: 

('orrespondonce . ... T80-7HD 

Pnlnie. aided by railroads , . 714 

Public, niglit and Sunday. Sweden 771 

Technical, established by railroads THd Two 

Secrecy of Brotherhood of Engineers . 822 

Southern Pacific Company: 

Discipline. .... SO0-.S02 

Hospital association _ 808. b72 

Southern Railway Company, wages, rnies and regulations _ DlO-920 

Spain: 

Adini.ssion lo service (Ui railways, conditions of 771 

Ownersliipof railroads .... DOO 

Technical edneationof radway employees . 777 

Stickney, A. B., on methods of discipline . _ . 700,797 












stock, purchase by employees, encouragement of. 865,868 

Strikes: 

Instances of..: ... 821,832 

Legal right to participate in .817-820 

Metlioils of settlement. 858-863 

Necessity of . ... . 819 

Replacing strikers, punished by labor organizations . 828 

Rules of labor organizations regarding .. 824,827,886,840,848,846 

Statutes regulating 818,819 

Sunday schools, public, Sweden.. 774 

Sunday work . . . 740-745 

Legislation on .-.. 741,745 

Superannuation (see also Pnisinus): 

Care of aged and infirm employees. 765 

Foreign railways. ‘482-967 

Surgical attendance: (See HosjnPd sn'nre.) 

Sweden; 

Ownership of railways . .. - . 966 

Pension system of railway. 988-956 

Technical education of railway employees. 774 

Switchmen’s Union. 846 

Switzerland: 

Admission to service on railways, conditions of . 768 

Ownershi]) of railways ... 966 

Pension systems of railways . 988-950,959 

Technical education of railway employees.. ... 775 

Technical education of railway employees... 774-789 

Telegraphers, Order of. ...8:t8-S41 

Ladies' auxiliary to .. . . S 47 

Texas and Pacific Railway, hospital service and accident insuraimo 86^.870,878 

Tobacco, cigarettes, smoking prohibited. . 804 

Trackmen, Brotherhood of . 841818 

Trainmen, wages and rules. Louisville and Na'^hville Railroad . 920,921 

Trainmen, Brotherhood of . . . ... . 888 

Agreement with Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 924-981 

Ladies' auxiliary to 817 

Turkey: 

Ownership of railways ... 966 

Pension system of railway . 988-956 

Union Pacific Railroad: 

Accident insurance, ])rovision by company. 870 

Wages, rules and regulations.. . . 914 916 

Unions. (See Ixthor onjamzaltous.) 

Wages. 722-785,910-981 

Annual. 785 


Average daily, by groups, 1892 to 1899 ... . 910-918 

Averages misleading .... . . 728 

Industrial depression reduces... . 784 

Paid by certain roads .914-981 

Uniformity, promoted by labor organizations. 724 

Uniformity throughout the country unattainable.. .. ... 728 

Women: 

Eligibility to membership in labor organizations. 840 

Employment by railroads, resolutions of International Railway Con¬ 
gress .. -. .. - -. 848 

Ladies’auxiliaries to labor organizations .. . .... 847 

Young Men’s Christian Association, railroad branch,. 849-852 
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